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MFR AND WORKS OF HENRY KtELDlNG, 


f(*w oTily i'! it ,i,nv(Mi to “ wrilc for all (iiiie to <i’)SPrva(ion aii/I tlio wiiR'st ran:;p of pxpprif iicf^ 
ijiavp fijrir mt-riio^ps cliciislird, llicir lfi(tiiu''ht-. ciii- Avitli a yet Ix rK'licciit \vitli(»ut. \shirh 

in ll“‘ lu'ait of di'.lanf ]>osf.*rity. Hut if thp jjia ^oiits us wifli lilllo iiioi'i* than tlie 

[fj'W, they ha\t‘ IhU'U (Miipliat ically «U'';i’^nat«'il tho “ dry l»oin.‘s,” tin; tanu* skoti lips ai'd tariior (1. tails 
of O.u' oaiili who season liuiiuiii kind,” wlio of (‘Inractcr and incident, t'.) Mliicdi lli(* living spirit 

?^iHtaiu till' iiitrlirctual spiiit of luan, who at once is d.t-iiird. 

P' valp and \ indi(‘at(‘ tin' cliaracfor of Iniinanity in It was liis ironcnjiis h/Vf* of truth, freedom, and 
|)iir uses. W'ilhtMif its Honn-r, tho ])()rtii' mind of . tin* hap|tiiio>s of man ; his micoinjjroijii^ing mag- 

^rciM’i* must loni: liavo liiiii dormant -a (a>mpara- ! nanimoiis oxjjnsuro of tin* vicf-s aiji! j-rror.s of the 

S ”iv(' blank; williout Dante, Siiak>p(‘are, Milton, ■ irreat, ami tin* admirable skill and courage which 
’ope, Swjj't, and j'-’ieldin:;-, all, in their several walks, directed all his eilditsiii analysing the beautiful — iji 

ihe gi'ea! Icaehers and eensois, of the n-o/M, — who j exjiosinir t')'‘ laRe and cornipf, whieh rendered 
Wrote iu /i:irm(n,\ with the glorious ot (io'pel j /’irldini-' the / n onrife ot Hyron 's leisure lionrs, nliicli 

frutii, nher^' were fame, and uhi-re th'at •'ti r- ilisinm-il f/ie erifical (iorfije. and wiiieh iiavi' made 

liiiu’ north, lliaf moral iiii'j;ht and splendour ol' liiig- his works the fi'a\el eompanions ot‘ the aged and the 
liter Uuie, traiisfosed thiani^di e\ei \ elime and younu’.’* 

!it\ of the hahit:'dth' ahdu' { 'I'ln' pi’tmlar v<dee seldom errs ; from tlie venlict 

If it he '^r\uted iliat We are to ( tii\ut«' the de- | of awhoh' pe.o\de, pronounced \>) the most iiupar- 
grees of eelehrilN eup'Sed \,\ men of h u.a <, :ic<-oi d- ti ll of :dl jmh^es, time— thi*n» is no ap^n'-al ; and if 

liur to the iiiflueueo ( 'suei-rd h\ tle ir a’l-nius upon estimated h\ this rtde, f ieidim^nnust ho alloweil To 

lh*'ir vo\n and suei eidlu' tine ', the s-,.re't test have possessed the eomplete art of la ‘idiliLf tliose sihy [ 
perliaps of etmij' ua! i \ e uu'iil, mU u,an\, we ojiiuc, h-aves of Nature itefore unread ; of i;. 'mnoinin^^ \\itli 

V ill heboid k, iioii;:li to (jU'-uiiui lie* el -in is »if on*' of her in all lier \ar) iiu: ne'od-, ; of re\ ( aluii: tl’a' sueret 

the ’iioTj profiiiiiid in\ es| io'ttoi's of huniaii uature, sdurees id' man’s uioti\ i s, passiiUis, and aetjdiis; of 
of the liiou <!, yet (au l et ( intei ju'elers <d' her ; opening uen \ie\\s nf imu al ti ut !i and character, in 

char i.'ti 1 - .I'ld ! aiia'iage, to lake j>r' ceil, nee among ; whieh lie drew with eipial skill an. I p-itlios pietures 
th.' writersnf Ihi'dish pi . >-e h, ti.e., shoiild we iiieet | of joy (,r sorrow, and entertained tis at om-.- wilii a 
wit!) 'Uie eritie-ii^ . veepi i, 0 , it iiiijhl I.e eiiouj^li to le- ' mimic w.tild of iia’.ity and a creation < if his o\> n. 
ply by iiKjuiriria a Midst wte'Ui, amidu what s.ihn- , \ie.th.'r. and )ti ihaps i,ot ih.e h-ast of hi.s titles to 
(lid galaxy •>f sop' ! iur minds, the of I'l. h!;... 's i mk hla'hest in the seale of iiov.'lists, is th.e d.'ep 

genius as-erteil its j)o\\ ej- ; i)v hwn m..; y wits ..f,.ii,' • wi>d,,in whieh p.-iwahs ]ii>; entire ^vorks, the. 

Inmin.ms Ane-nstan era he was pree.ded. aal by : adu::; iM. ami varied kmndedge whieh he corn- 
how many mor.* li.' was fdlowed ; a iiosf of :jri..;aiilie , !.iin s wt(h the li^eliest and the wrntesf passion ; 
inli'lleels, who-e \aried powers and loilliaof (a!. oil i tin’ most stai liiii:; and lenilie jdetiU'es iii(eriniu;.''led 
dill yield rjlieivaiK (‘ to his master-kuou ledu* ■ ( ' w ilh sersies of jiei feet hnir.onr, or of ph asiiie- repose. 
Nature ill all her eoinpliealed mo\Me.. and \a- i It w.-wislu’d t<» adwotc** still furth.er reecninit mla- 
hetiest 1 lions for our sideio;. Ill ot‘ 1 hiinj iu th.e cutset, | we 

If we recur to lli.- tt si iOMiiv of ?i\al routiuipo. ! miud.t tiod ih. m in the eharias of a uarratixe iin- 
“iries, or even of ■ e/ious di Iraelors, h. aided hy j » .pialh <! in point of iiHci i 't. w Ideh ahsorlis us w Idle 
Horace \\ a!p. . io that of admiriiur siu’Cesv,,) ,, • ii ailuies, ami w hieh. u.nid'l its most glowing and 


•I iiiiriued by a\v :, ; .-f nii.-rriiig f lui.’ ; oi to the 
.nhia.ssi'd jiai. Ml M of tl.o ram.e of Ilyron, \’M •> 
uimneii i:p l,.e'. p, j,,. m, in- “ I’midn g th.- 
'I’ose Hoiimi' lit heoM.oi iiaiuro,” we dud him in 
ae)l Iiree-sdso , lai I'e;;'! r,!, ,| as {MC-eiid Ut lit among 
lis te!;oW'-at oiiee loi' the .'\!eiil and tin' \ersatility 
d Ills poneis. In him wli.tse hriliianf hut cheijuci- 
d career, whose in \ a ! uahle hut ilUreipiitetl st'r- 
ices to his eouiifiy, w ln.-e elastic and iiidefatigahle 
pirif as an aut|iof, a magi’drale, and a public cha- 
aeter —we now attempt to exhibit in more impor- 
iiit points ot vieiv, and to challenge for him higher 
oiiours than have hitherto l)e<‘ii tissigiieil, Wi' 
teogniKe not only the disf ingiiislu'd novelist Imf I 
le man ot sontid seiisi* ami Jtidgnienl, ami the 
ithor ol many c\(*i«lh‘nt. plans, adopted, without 
'ing liim eillier credit or rnimneral ion, by sm*- . 
ssive .r('vernments ; in him we liml that union of 
ippy iincni ion, o " wild Avit ami fuiey e\er new," 
nder::^! inlinilely more fascinating hy keen peni'- 
vtioii inij tite nn'sscs of (In' heart, hy the closest 


; t'e>ti\e s, aon s, its hoKiesi expressions iiml rejU'i'Si ii- 
• t.ifiens of high and low , e\er ke. jtsin \ iew the purest 
; ijei nohl' Si m'U.’.l. It i.s the haj'j'y uni.in, the rich 
, contrast of iigliis .ind shnlows w Ideli i end. -rs this 
grea.t artist’s Works (fw they are splendid einami- 
tious id' art, and .//Yds^i u/, as (he crili.' I ’.oelhe cor- 
rectlv exprcss.’s it, in the true sense of (he word,) 
so enduring in r« juitati-uu so eageily read, and so 
nneeasingly new and jdcasing. J hough tiiith ami 
nature may ]'a!l for a season, llm taste h r them can- 
not die, and as surely as it reviAes. A\ill their repve- 

• (^iir iiiiAcIs a:.* ev.’ii tnuislaled inf > Spanish, 

* Tein .lelli’s,' ij|.l«*e.l. lias Jej):.' In ell a Ia^elliile in Sp.lill. jIt 
may Ii.- rcinar-o'.l that f!ie niest iiifeiee)} iiali.iual wotks : 

I aeijaiie l!u* wiil.sl r.'i'utati.ii. Ilpgalli is as well kimwii, 
au'l as miu h admired iu (ieiinatiy .is in j.iia’lailil. and yet he 
is .loliii I'iiill all I'MT. I'lie Si'i'lrli u.oi ls weie pill.lislu'i! in 
I'veiieh :uul (n'rm.iu as se.ill a> 'lie\ .ij'peu'i'il in KdiuliurL'h. 
Tlie laiu v aii.l iiiiariuafien el Hiitaiu aw le;»^eIlin:r llie Aihole 
mind .'I' llurepe. an.! iu tlc' . eiuiueree ol letters we are no 
lnti',u'r. as here'.'t‘.»n*, an impeitiiM^ n iti 'u. yllartlev t'olerid^e I 
liit-»«lueti.»u to Massinu'.'r and I'erd.) 
f See end of I if.', for eoutimianon of SeritN. 
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T.IFE AND WORKS OF DENRY FIELDING. 


s,.nl;.liiins fwm Ihc han.l lliis great master oontiuue 

t() 1)1* . 1 

iiulrcd, ihnt dt'prh ol study, rniv in- 
vontion, ii:itur;d uToupiii;;-, correct niid heaul did com- 
position, with a iivc'ly 1-incy and vi-our ot execution, 
iiot to he met with in aiiN sin.-le painter ol his times; 
and these, when more trivial and perishable records 
tail to perpetuate his name, will const ilnte tlie best 
and most lastin-r monument ot Ins -vnius 

Tfenrv Ficldin- was born April *J-Jnd, liOj, at 
Sharpham Tark, near (ilastonhury, in Somersetshin'. 
His family, ah hou-!i di. tiu-e.i-hed, in pond ot ances- 
try and rank, was far fioni Itein- N\eallh\ ; his lather 
possessim;- little hereditary income, and owin- what 
fortune Iw obtained chiedy to his promotieii in a 
military career. He smvc.l some time uiidm- the 
conqueror of lllenheim, and at leii-th attained^ the 
rank of lieutenant-, general towards the close of the 
n'iy-n of (leori;e I. and tin' commenci'mmd ot Cieorije 
Jl. 'fhe y’eneral was al>o i^raiidson to an earl ol 
l)enbi”'h, nearly related to the uiikes ot Kingston 
and other families of rejmte, which an* stated to 
boast one common orie-in with a line of monarchs. 
(iibbon, wliosi* jireposscssions in favour ot hit’ll birth 
led him to dwell on the subject with so much com- 
placency, alludes to tins circumstance when speak- 
ini' of the noble descent of t lie ])OL't Spenser, in the 
foilowin;' words, eontaininn' a splendid etdo^-ium on 
the i'cnius of Kieldine-:— “ h'lie mdiiliiy of the Spen- 
sers has been iUustrati. d and enriehed hy the trophii's 
of Marlhovmie'h, but I I'xbort them to eonsider the 
‘ Faih-y Quebn’ as the most preeious je\\,*l of their 
coronet. Our immortal I’ieldin^' w a-' of the \ouiiuer 
liraiudi of the Kails of l)eiihi-;-h, who drew their 
orii'iu from tl,ie ('ouuts of I lajisl tir j‘, t!ie lineal d<'- 
seendants of Kllriei), iu the *.!*veidh e. utury dukes 
of Alsace, Far diti'eri'nt h.aie heeii tlie fortunes of 
the Kiie’Iisli and (lerman diiisjou^ of (:ie family of 
llapshuri' ; the funner, the Uni-hts and sln-riifs 
of Leicestm-sliire, have slowly liseu to the die;iiit\ of 
a peeraf'e ; the latter, the I'niperors of (lonnanv ami 
kings of Siiain, liavi; threatened the liherty of tlie 
Old and invaded tlie treasures of the Xow World. 
•Idle sneeessoi's of ('barles V. may disdain their bre- 
thren of Knghmd ; but the romaiiee of ‘Tom .Join's/ 
tliat exquisite picture of liimnn manners, will out- 
live the palace ot the Kseurial, and the imperial 
eagle ot Austria. (Hbboj/'s Misce/^(nu (jn.s Works. 

Tlie inutiier of our author w as a daimbter of ,I ndye 
Gold, one ot whose immediate dese(*nd;i!j(v;, Sir 
Henry («old, was likiwvise a haroii ot thi^ e\ehe(|urr. 

llesides one brolhiT, Edimiiifl, wlio became an 
ofilcer of marines, tin' gri'al novelist had four 
Bisters — Catherine, I rsida, Sarali, and Ileatriee. 'J’hc 
third ot tliesc, Sarah, gave ('arly jiroofs of talent, 
and soon hreame tavouralili known in the lif«*iarv 
W'orld for her spirited letteiN, and a work, » milled 
‘ David Simple,’ of both whir li Fielding hims. lf 
entertained no mean opinion, sjieaking of them in 
.a liberal yet just spirit of eriticinn. ''Diis tribute 
ot trat(‘rnal ath clion wWl hi' found in the present 
edition; it displays a stn n.jil, of fr.-Un-*- as \n,*11 ;,s 
judgment, whieh entered largelv into fj,.- sorial and 
(iomestio character of the author, who, from some 
fi'aits that will he given, see, ns to have been remaik- 
‘Jh4j ■'■•t<ac/K-d to rUiUlirn and lonng people, and to 
h.uo considorod, (|,e gjvat Xdsoj,, “ ; hat tin. no', 

*1 Pretfv ha.ildc, 

.om iaMcl muoc, a I,.,,, pi,.,- p,,, ” 

llio oar„.r of Fiol.lio.r's ,.,l,„.„|io„ 

h ,v,. ?' ^ "T‘ I"''-"" "il'T, M,„l is suppo-,.,|j„ 


“living iiianiieis*’ for Iiis portrait, ns it. ifi c.ra'uted 
to the life in tlie novel of ‘.Josejili Amlri'ws,’ under * 
the title of I’arson I'ndlilier. From tliiy it may bo 
inferred that, in after life, tbe piijiil estimated lightly 
the ebaraeter and ser\ iei's of bis teacher, jiartienlarly 
if we are to give eri'dit to tlu' likeness exhibited in 
some of tbe ad\entures. We iiiaj'* ('oindude also, 
from the author’s own observations, tliat be reeeivcil 
from bis elerieal Mentor little more than tlie rudi-. 
meiits of tlu- eominoiiest edueatioii bcfori' lie (juitfi'd 
lioiiK' for the more eongi'nial splieri' of Fton ; for 
hen', it is asci'rtained, that In* soon distingiiislii'd 
liimself by remarkable (juiekness and aptitude of 
parts, asvvell as by steady application to the stndy of 
tlu' best (ireek and Itomaii model'm 

It was scarcely of less utility to him, more [larli- 
eularly in niatmer life, that be llu*re contracted •, u 
intimacy witli many of liis fi-llow pupils afterwards 
I so eelehrated as p.iihlie men at tin* bar, or in (he 
; si'inite, including r.ord L\ttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Fitt, 

; Sir Charles Hanhiiry Williams, Mr. M'ilniington ; 

witli some of w horn he eontiiined in habits of friemllv 
j inti'ieourse (luring life, and fmni others ri'ceived that 

■ occasional s\ mpathy and snpjiort whieli. adverse eir- 
i eumsttnices and broken health reiiden'd pi'cnliarlv 

■ acceptable, towards the eloso of Ids ebeijiien'd ca- 

I re(*n t 

; So satisfactory, it would a|)]U'ar, was the >oiing 
, student’s progre.ss in classical learning belbrc' ln'«jiad 
entered bis si\teenth year, tliat be was eonsideied, 

1 both by bis ma-ters !iud l)y ibe se’uool, not only as 
]>ossessing a sound knowledge of tin* languages ol 
I Gia'ccc and Rome, but as well (err.ed in the jiern-ial 
; of th. Ir ^vriter*>. 'I'lii-i truth, we lliiuk, 

aiiti iii> eontiiined adirirai ion of llii' works of me 
^ best aiieieiit a’lfhofs, evpceinll y of the grea^pM'Se 
I writers, ire abundantly iwidi'iieial by the manner 
' in whieh tiny are nlliided to in Ids own; and 
1 we ma\ coiielude flrit his snece ^si‘lll application at 
, lids early period was as agreeable to his lather as 
, to Idmself, from the fact that, on Idsfri'inos :d from 
I liton and Ids early friendships, of whieh he was 
i often heard to speak with fond regret, no ohjeelioii 
I was made to bis instantly proceeding to jiroseenie 
j Ids faither studies iindei' the able and le.'irin'd pro- 
tessois of the 1 ni'ievsiiy of Ke\den. There he had 
every advantage, w hieli a sfudi'iit so advanced and 
]*repared, as lu' was, for still more sneeessfnl etf'orts, 
eotild be expected to deri\e from a>«soeiating with 
I men of lirst-rate abilities ; and thongli young (hi ing 
then only in Ids ('igbtff'ptb year), full of vivacity 
and , const itut ionally fond of ph asnre, lie lost no 
time in jilaeing himself under the tuition oftheei-le- 
brated A itriarius, I’rofessor (»f Ci^il l.a^^, and the 
author ot a I.alin work, dist ingidslied tor its ability 
and learning’, with tin* landahle resolution to intorrn 
and impro\e his ndnd to the ntniosl of Ids power. 

He was regular in his alfendaiiee u[)on the dilierent 
Icetuie^; ajipcars to have taken notes, and evn 
thus carlN to liave omitted no op|)ortun!l ies of 
making his remarks and ohseiw at ions njion what he 
lieanl and saw inneh f»i’ whieh lie was doubtless 
enabled, snhs'*(joen( ly, to fmn to ^ood aeeoiint- 
W ilhoiit diseontinuing Ids attention to the classical 
and aneie/it. writers, lie now also devoted himself, 
w illi assiduily, to t!ie study of theCi\il i^aw', and. 
with a marked y)rofiei“m y whieh, w hile it won the 
'ip[)rohafion of the learned, jnondsed, at no distant 
day, li, raise idni to emiin'jiet* in that jiatli, should 
^ic j)in>.ue it professionally, or in tmv otln'i* Avhieli 
he ifoght clioosc for tin* exertion of his brilMunt 
talrnf.s. • 

it is to be regr(*tfed that, wliile thus laudably en- 
gageil ill corn[)leluig ri course of liluu'd studies, such 
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> ns, widi tho ndvrintaLCcs of and station, might 

raised liini to eininence in public life, Field- 
residence at licydeii shoubl have been <lis- 
;ioreeably inte» i Mj)te<l by cireiiinslaiiees ov(*r wlneli 
lie liad no control. Jb'foic^ Ik; liad attained bis 
twentieth )ear his peenniary supjilies began to fail 
him ; for thongh a kind and eonsi(l(“rato parent, 
(ieiieral i''iehiing was nnable to snp])ort his s<»u in a 
inaiinor becoming the >oniiger branch of a noble 
family. IIeiiC( fiiiitful source of tin' antlior’s 

any i'ml)arrassments, and ol’ his sjibstMpitmt snlfin*- 
iiigs and misfortnms. IIa\ing been bri>ught, n[) 
with views of life opposed to evi'r\ thing like re- 
>lrletcd eeononiy or sordid eares, ‘and itdbtenei'd b} 

;i sj)iril and lo>e^(d' gaiety perliap; Mling tin* 

n wal teniixMamcnt of genius, he could iic\cr forget 
that lie oci npied tin* position of an cdiwati-d man 
and a gentleman. 'To him, ihciadinag tin* seconrl 
inlract(Ml by (ietn'ral Fi('!ding (be 
nutted matnuiony four times, and bad families as 
large as king I’riamb and the i apidly-ineneising 
claims hy which it \\:is follovvcd, was an event of j 
sei'ions impiM'l : the la'Ndcn seljolar was thiown al- j 
i,i't-t at oiiee n])(>n his own ri vonr* es ; and in the ! 
\ear 17-7 h" lonnd himself eoni[ielh“d to retmn 
I'al Muidynly to Knglaiid. 

l>i:( Ficidi im' ^ was imf a di-pom’lion to he dl-.- 
:i;:r,'''d hy dillienli i, s ; aiid lhi'> ela''ti» i! \ <d' mimi, ! 
which i'.tse \sit!i \igorous reaction from the pre'>.,nre ' 
ol' ci.iaim-tano's, i-, \H ih ipv. one of the most re- | 
iicn'kahie liaji- in hi', chai arter, and e ••.'•nt iall\ eon- 
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riority, csj)e(;i:illy in the points of spirited repartee 

and bohl willy dialogne. 

His first ellbrt, Jicvertlndess, was not unsuccessful, 
though its n'pnasi'ntalion imriKaliately follow’ed that 
of tin; popular comedy of the ‘ Vrovoked Husband;* 
and tlie autlior irnnle it his boast “ that lioue iiad 
ever aj)p(“;ued so early on the stage.” He bad to 
eonleiid with dillhrnlt ies which seemed rather ' to 
refpiire,” lie sa^s, “ tlie siijim ior fore^* of a W^elierly 
or* ;i Congreve, tli.'iii ol* a raw' and unexperieneed 
pim. However, sneh xvas tin* (“andonr </f tlie audi- 
em-c, tin- |*lay was reeeixed witli greater satisfaelion 
than J slionld have iiromi-'eil myself, from its m(‘rit, 
bad it even prei-edeil tin; ‘ Provoked il nsband.’ ” 

J’rom tliat period the \onng diarnatist, yet scarcely 
in his twenly-lirst year, devoted himself assiduously 
j t<» the comic muse, and annually “ prodnet'd a crop of 
I jiieces,” both comedies and farces, few of which, lio w- 
(‘ver, liccaim* favourites, or obtained a permanent foot- 
ing ni)on the stage. As iiecessittins as he was witty, 

! ami, like (ioldsmifli, eager to obtain fresli siijipliea 
for the gratiliealiun of his soc'ial jileasures, he threw 
them oil* with a rapidity and lamseijuent earelessiu'ss 
as little faxonrahl* to their eorieetness as to their 
fill lire e<d(d)i ity. J 1 is n eond |)la\ , the ‘ Temple Ib aii,' 
wliich ap[/e:ned iji 17‘J'', was also well received; 
llningh ver\ imperfret, it posscs.^ed spirit and re.al 
bnmonr ; and lie thus hecann' permanently con- 
ne<‘tcd with the theatres vrp to the time of his tiist 
marriage. 

While it mn''t he aeknow ledged tliat Fiehling’s 
genius was not ih eidcdly draniatie, it was something 
tliat lie ("reaped disapjunbatioii, though lie was at 
timev r. eciNial w ith iiniilien iice. His siieeess was 
iK't alw a\s brilliant ; si ill le^s w as it ad apiat*' to sup- 
ja-ii him oil that seale of , \pt nsr ^^);i>•h Ids soeial 
l.ahits, f.,s!iionab1e «‘om|'an> , ami not uiifreijuently 
his kiiidne'.s and gi iiero^itN to otle-rs, rendered an 
abs(diile want, ( 'peeiall) in a man id' strong animal 
sj'.irils, sound eoii'l it 111 ion, a.rd.oiir id jnsrsuit, anti 
exlrenie \i\aeity of d is jiosit iim. In those* temporary 
cmliai las'nienls, i,» wliieh lo' was often liahh*, even 
at this » ai'l\ j'ciiod, added to tin* interruption of his 
aniin il stipcml. and hi- own want of ptiuh ntial coii- 
sidei at i' ‘ii i'.c was eompi'lliil to neei\e assistance 
from men of raids, to \tliom Ids faiidls connexions, 
anil still more his eoiixi r-'aliomd powers and rare 
litimoar Inol introduced him. Not a lew of these, 
like Lord l.Utleton, wcie among Ids earl\ acijuaint- 
anecs; and liow just l\ , at this liimg that nobleman 
and his frimids must Inne appreciated l)ie talents ol 
the \ oung ant lior, ajipeais Iroiu an onservaiiou snb- 
seipicntly made by him, speaking ot Pope, Swift, 
and other wi»s of that age, namel\, ” that llarrv 
Fiidiliiig had more wit and liiimoiir than all the 
persons lln‘> h;ul been speaking of p\it together.’* 
h is not exiraord.inai N , tlien, that Ids sv*eie(y should 
now ha\e been s.uiglit by nn ii of rank and talent, 
or that be slu*uld lia\e been tvv Ued in the same ge- 
nerous and disilngnislieLl manner by tin* Dnkt' of 


'■* tb it it was an al. which an\!iod\ | Uicliinond, the Dukt' of lloxlmrgli, and .lohn Duke 

'"'--bf pay u7i^) would.” It is e\idenf, indeed’, that | of Argyle. In f.ie(. during his entire ilramalie ea- 
'■'>ll'•idel^'d his youthful profession of a dramatist ■ reel, j hef w eeii f h<’ y ea r 17-7 ami 17.*h!), in wliieh 
'•‘t'l ;:s a lesonree than a matlei- oi' choice, by Jiis j manly all Ids eormalies ami firees wi^ic eonijiosed, 
‘*''vi\ation in alter life — (hat lie ahamlomal tlu' Fielding coni inned to enjoy t he lViei:.ls!ii]» and jia- 
coniedic's exactly al the lime when lie (ronage of his noble eoiitmiij'oraiii's, and, before^ Ilia 
mig'-f tirst to Innied Ids alleiition that way. lldrtieili year, hail prodmaal^no less than eighteen 

^ niiii one ot jli,. pirfices to these /Vna'/z/’/n/, in which tlieatrieal pieca's, ineliuliag plays and farces, besidoa 
•* ^''I'des some aiieedoti's of himsedf and (iarriek fa*’. a few whi< li apj>eari‘d at a suhseijiieiit jieriod. 
W|. ^ Fathers,’ of which the great actor 'riioiigh nmajnal, and di'lieient in sonii' of the pe- 

violc tl,,. pi-'t^ojrii,.^ hesides intt'iesting himself euliar laapiisitt's for dist ingiiished sneet'ss upon the 
^ annly m its success), it would a jipear t Int Fielding syige, the^ gave promise of ripiu* powers, and ;is pre- 
not einl.M’aei'cl tin* ]irof('ssion cn/< amtu’r ; ami in sri'iiting the complete theatre of an author so cele- 
huV' ontlu' coinie tabuit of Mrs. (.'cut- luat'al in bis oilier productions, they have bv'ou pro- 

s^t’enis as if be were conseioiis of ids info- served entire in the present edition of his works. 

h ‘I 



I.Il'E AM) AVOUKS OF HENRY FIEI.DINO 
of satire iuita 


Ills ‘Vusquiii’ alone, is a inastiM-pieee 

'iT'lias I.een well remarkefl, indeed, of I’ieldinj^’s 
'Ir-irvrilie ehanietor, tleat tlu.n-'h tlie plan oi his pieces 
,3 always regular, yet lie is often happy ui his 
pfvle and dletioii, and m CAcry groui» tliat he has e\- 
hihite.i there are to he seen particular delineations 
that will aini.lv reeo.npense the attention bestowed 
irpon them. Though no man in the opinion o that 
ui-enious and diseriminating biographer. Dr. Aikiii, 
had a stioiio-er perception of the Indierous in cha- 
racters, and though he i.ainted the detached scenes 

witli humour, yet a want of true delicacy to .hstiii- 
Lniish between the comic, or the gTotescjne aiid ex- ; 
travagant, and defect ot care and judgment in the j 
busiiress of the drama, proA.mted him from obtaining | 
cxeellenee in this species of composition. _ _ . : 

It is most probable, however, that his inteiionty . 

as a dramatist is partly to be attributed to tl:e raiud I . n- • , 

inauner ill which he composed his plays, ami tu the I the aiituor ot the Dnine Legation, that 
unfavourable situation in Avliidi lie was j.hua'd, us 
well as to the disa<lvautage of liis having eoinmmieed 
so dillienlt a siieeies of composition at too early a 
jicrio'Lof life. Lerliaps, also, In* ]) 0 'i»es'<ed greater 
talent for painting in detail, than I'or plaeiug a \ariery 

of charaeiers before tin; spectator, I)\ a few hold <le- . . . , j ■ 

eided strokes of tlie [.emil ; for it is thouglit, that i contempt by tin's odd court argunouit ; they lui 
two different classes of mind are reijuired for these • niieked iiis walk and ge>tiirt', with a lire-sliovej am 


done honour to the Athenian stage, Avhon tlie middle, 
foniedy, under the authority of the laws, made use 
of tictitious names, to satirise vice and folly, however 
disguised by honours and eniployinents. JLit the 
middle coineily did not Hourisli long at vVtheiis ; the 
urchness of its aim, and tlie iioignaiiey of its satire, 
soon heeaine olfensive to tlie oflicers of state; a law 
was made to luohihit tliose ohlique strokes of wit; 
and the eoinic iniisi* was restrained from all iinlul- 
gences of piTsoual satire, however humorously 
lirawii under the appearnnee of imaginary eharaetera. 
T'lie same fate attnuleil tlie use of tlie middle comedy 
ill England ; and it is said, that the w it and humour 
t)f our modern Aristophanes, w liose ipiarry in some 
('f his jiicees, particularly tlu' ‘ If isloiieal Hegister,* 
was higlior game than in ]u iid«'nee he should Inive 
elu.seii, were piim ijial instruments in provoking that 
law' niider which the livitish tlu*atii‘ has groaned 
ever since. It has hi’cn also observed by Warburtoii. 

eotuie 

satire is like a two-edgevl sword, and is susecptip,!.? 
of great abuse; which In* illuslrates by an anecdote 
of the eoiift of ( harles 11. “ 'I’liis weapon in the 

dissolute limes of ('harles II. eoiujdeled tile ruin of 
tin' best ininistor of that age. 'J'lu* historians tell ns 
that eham-ellor IImIc was brought uito liis maji‘st\*ij 


Iw'o different classes of mind are reijuired 
distinct species of jiroduclion, and the same writer, it 
has been remark(*d, rarely siicei'eds in hotli. It 
W’ould appear equally true of a sister .art, for the 
ingenious Retseh, who is considered <0 ineotnparalde 
iu hw dvamatve. ovUUues, \s \ev\ infev'u.r to Inmseli, 
in respect to tiuished compos'd 'ion. T rum the ha-^te, 

moreover, in»w'hieh EieUling wrote to soppl\ liis 
cont innally recurring ni'cessiiirs, wit hoot even re- 
vising or corri'cting many <*f his j.ieei-s, he may he 
said to huM: I'uniished rather the matoriaK than the 
wrought productions of art, calculated for hrilliant 
scenic cilcct. lie was know 11 fi eq'.nuitly to enter 
into an engagement, over night w ith some manager, 
to bring him a play fit a certain hour, and llieii to 
go to his lodgings after spending tlie evening at a 
tavern (tlie chil. assembly of the day), and write a 
scene on the pajiers in which he h id wrapped iiis 
tobacco; and to h^' la ady witli his compovif }\,r 
the players next morning to reliearse it. We iui;st 
remember, at the saim' time, w ith regard to tlu se ex- 
tempore etl’orts, that not a f.-w of Fielding’s pie<-e» 
are little more Ilian free translation, or adaptations 


l>elh>ws for th<’ mace and juirse. Thns, 


‘i ami 
it 1 icing tlie 


rejAresentation, ami not fin- ohjeet reju (‘sented, w hich 
strikes the fanex, viei' ami virtue must fall imiiile- 
rently before it.” 

I he oliievts, InaweNer, ot Fie\diV’.,g’s satire were 
tiUvaxs of a legitimate kind; and in no part of his 
works do wi- lind an\ thing like asnei>r, either against 
ridigiiui or xirtiie. His farces partook ail of the 
same rljur;ictt>r ; f/iey wt-re ruble hurlesipie 

lepresentutiiiiis, aiol liny were almost insariulily 
sneee>.sful. 'I'he pioduetion only of two or three 
mornings, ami struck oil’ in the heat yf 1 he nioim ut, 
they nevertheless pleased the public, and still <’on- 
tinue to enliven our winters on tlie stage, by tlie 
ex(|uisite luanner in aaIiIc’ii they liit ibe objeel at. 
whieli tlu?y are aimed. “ 'I be la-presentations," savs 
Hisliop 1 lurd, “of coMimoii nature may either be taken 
accurately, so as to reflect a faitlifiil ami exai-t irnagp; 
of their original, A\ lii*‘h aloue is that I should call 
eoiiiedy ; or they may he forei'd or ovAueliarged ahove 
the simple and just pioportions of nature, as when 
tlie excess,, .s ,.f n f,.-- are given for standing < ha- 


fiomthe 1 icnch, and among these, jx’rli.'ij.s, th.at of ■ raeters; wii^ u uo^ tl.e man in g'eMeral, but flo’ pas 
* L Axare of Molitje, jueseuted under the tij'e of : sioii i.s described, or when, in the dr.'mglif of the 
1 lie Aliser, A\as one oi the moat .succ s.sful. In man, the hading- feat me is exh-mled bexoiid r.na- 
some ot his satirical passages, the author touehe(l I sun-; ami in these ea.u's, the 1 epresentatiou holds 
, too freely for a corrupt court and ministry) ujion of tin* province id' farce.*’ 'I'his is a just and ;n curate 


pro- 
of the J.orcJ 


political topics:, and he xvas om* of the waiters who, 
by indulging tlieir hold uud caustic vein, jiarf iculai ly 
in the cutting satire oi his ‘ I’asquin,’ eonfrihuted 
to the act for limiting the number of theatres, and 
•submitting dramatic jierfornianees to the cruel 
cess of the pruning knife, in tlie Ijaud 
Ehamherlain. The satire of Fiehling’s comedy w 
exceedingly keen and severe on l!m characters of 
the great,” as he ironically calls them, and on the 

tl 2 would iKUf l.cuii , u<l:,pl,,,l, iviil, 

thr,,''Th''' X!’r'‘=‘'- with I,cCi,m 

AXurnhr'" " U’'*”!'''"'’ -Mr. 

mo wi:, a 

rg ^ 
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delniit ion, and the farces of Fielding- eompia hend. 
allthat isr<-qnired : fh»-mock tir.gedx of ‘'l om 'i Jiumh’ 
is con.<Mlered replete with .-is fine a parody as per- 
haps has ever Inen written; the * lioll'iy,’ ‘ 1 In* 
Intriguing (fhamhi rmaid,’ and the ‘ \ irgin 1 i*- 
masked,’ hesidi s tin.' real enlertainnient tliey afloid, 
liad also, ,u, their first apjwaianee, lie nmrit of 
characters of 1 liiingmg out. tho comic genius of sonhe of our best* 
1 actresses. Ot Mis. ( lixe in jiartieiilar, tlie author 
! obserxes in one* of his prcfaecs — “I eanii'it helti i<‘- 
fh f-ting tliaf ibc foxvM has one ofiligation to me, who 
niaxle the first xliseover v of xour just capai-itVi and 
brought you rurlier f'orwunl oit tbe tbeulre th-'m 1^**' 
/gnorance of .some, ;ind the envy of others, w-oiild 
«-»/iervvi.se have permit tr-d. J shall not here dw el^ 
on anytfiing so xvell known as your tlieatrieal rn<*rit ; 
xvliieh one (d'tlu* line.st judges, and the gn'atest man 
of his age, batli aeknoxvh'dged to exceed, in liuuioul, 
tfj'it fjf any of xour j>redeces.sors in his time.” 
Aotwithstanding the imlisji itable merit of S'* 
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,of IiIh comic pi’o<l\icti(>ns, Ficldiiiir’s linnncca con- 
tiiivicd still ill a (lilapulatiiil condition ; for tlic rcmu- 
iicratif)U he obtained was decidedly inadetpiatc! to his 
expenses. W hen war consifler tlial by his (wvn account 
ho gained by the ‘ Wedding Day,’ which was j»er- 
foniied six nights with unreinitt<Ml {i{)])lanse, only 
lifty ])oniMls, wa* are injt snrpiised that Inr should 
have reipiired llie oca-asional a^sislaiua* of his friends. 
And fortunately Inr now extended Ids acquaintance, 
with a bwv persons of merit as well as distinction ; 
and the retineiuent of modern clubs being unknown, 
ti,(* grand resort of literary wit ainl fashion, and 
foo often of \lissij)ation, were the favourite tavi-rns 
eftln; «lay.* 

Hut in tin- midst of his dramatic career, surrounded 
by Wnr witty, tin* gay, and the idb', hotli in the green- 
room, and in pri\ate cireles, he was happily rescued 
from his growing habits ot a las'kless uosettleil liti-, 
by tin* loree of a sirtuous attachment, '^o^^•a^ls tin* ; 
end of 17d I, ^vhell in the *J7th year of his age. In; | 
became ac(jnainf<'d Avilb a young lady from Salisbury, j 
a iNliss Cradoek, wbo t* beaut) and a(•eon^pli^Inllcllls i 
at once attiaettd ,aiid ri\< lted his alfeetions. She ' 
was j)osses-MMl of little fortune, not exceeding tif- 
feen Innnh’ed pounds; ) et lliaf was n<i bar to their 
iinmeiiiatt* ujdon ; for wlim t' his feidings wm-e dc-epl\ 
iiileresled, Fielding w as always a jioor eahmlalm of 
fiitur* expeetaneies. Nearly at the same time, b) ; 
tlh' d' adi of bis niotb»T, be sueee(‘ded to a small : 
esl'ite, at Stower ill Dorsetshii'i', wliieli prodmaal an 
income of rather more than t\s<» hundfi'd a year; a ' 
i-um sudieient, together with the st reiiiious and well- , 

• Urected exertion of his talents, to lni\e seciired 1dm 
fioiii aiixii't), w ith la gard t(» t be important ''tep wbic!» 
lie bad taken. After a brief n '.idei.ce in town, it is 
init siiipi i-ing that he consulted bis yoiing biid<-'.s . 
’.vi''!if's, r/ioiigli ■■tc;ii'ccl\ in unison '\if.h bis own, in 
retiring to tln-ir litt\«‘ < -tate in the t'ouulry ; he madi* 
indeed .seiious rcsolulions to abandon lii- l<»\vn eon- 
iicxi.iii-g to idicn to the lighter jen oiits and • 

gaii'tic. . ,f hi- ) out b, and w illidt a w ing cut inly t: "to 
tlv‘ theatres, (with the e\cejgi<en of such pieces a-^ , 
he liad already in progress, ) to add to his still la*- 
stricted income, by nndertaking \\ork'< wbi<*b luigbt 
olitain a iiiot periiianeiit hold upon the pu Id le f.i \ . oir. 
f lie was aideiitly attached to ids wife, and in fart . 
1 resohed, fiom tliat Imn-, to become a prudent man 
(and few bad stronger seij-^e, or a nioi • sound and • 
penetrating Jiidgnumt i , to seek happiness where ■ 
"lily it was to be found, in the perform-o'e, of ,.. ci,| , 
•lutitN, and file eiilf i\ at ion of do!m-->: if allfftiou-.; j 
inM to these iiio(i\ es, I be aliso' ; a li;: 1 !jai ins ot’ •*; m!) , j 
(bii'likc ( 'ervanle.s, be was p a .-.ionately aiiaebed t • j 
reading, and extending ids ideas by ail im tn-. witlnn 
liis reach,] and of > •Miqxy'itnm, and ilnoe j 

•'Plieai’cil eMTv jirospecf of laf.oiial happiness, and j 
^■^'■’lo! an cnvialde life, lint, alas', for t In* eaU m "-v t 
'd hmnaii \if,\s, and the iieanntamy of bnman 
Wishes '---early habits arising fiom Ills family «on- 
JX'xioiis, and mode of edueatioii. Ir.ul east their 
chains too linnly round him. and be was a remark- 

de example the Irnth of tuir great moral jioi-t’s 
frtel un h,qy^ but too well-fonndeil sentiment, de- 
rt'eil li(,ni elosi* knowledge of the intirmity «>f the 

'*>*1 natural disposition, however free from the 

^''orldlydiaraeter; 


*' vn c llarty Fiehliiig. like Hiiriis, iiiitl a few <»f Ih.if 

of Hn"'lc inlMiiiiilfly gil'lcil li* itn (In. lioiiiMiia 

Ill’s cir rites, to tlie iiiliiiite ileli::lit of M. anils 

<••>111. "'"ht Ihf li- is little reason from .ill 

tliat , 'Ve .‘‘"'h'l^ties to il.ml.t : iiini as little \i.‘ ajutrclieiiil 
•hlliciilt (■ "ioil ol r^•glllar liahils, .jiiil «>\eeti.ses so 

‘lis.Ms.* .**' ntnuil agiiiiist, laid ilie gioiiiid nork of 
he lid I' preniatinc decay |o uliicli, in the jaitue of 


•! 


“ Weak and irresolute ia man ; 

Till* jnii po-sc of to-day, 

Woieii witli pains into bis plan, 

To-moirow rends away.” — (J»u'per. 

Ami thus it was witli one wliose rare ahilitio.s, in- 
timate knowledge of life, wliieli he had often drawn 
and exposed w ith all its vici-s and w’eakiu,;sse.s, and 
whose power of penetrating eharacler gave him a 
pre-einineiice in knowledge over otiuT men ; so that 
in his own words, w hile “ he saw and ai)pru\ed the 
host, he still followed the most dangerous path.'* 
li ufortunately,loo, he was surrounded hy neiglihoiirs 
whose superior wealth and studied ostentation, jicr- 
hajis mingled with littl<; oversights, and real or 
imaginary neglect, may have piqin d his family pride, 
and grailnally urged him into expenses and an ap- 
pearaiice, of east; and intb pendimct.* whieli his for- 
tnnij was ill cahmlated to support. It is juohahie 
that he saw all the conseipicnees of ids conduct 

wl.ile attempting to vie in some degree with tlie 
landed gentry of the country, amf to \isit tlu-m on 
equal terms, lie mieninheri'il liiiijself ith a retinue 
of li\ery -.-i iu ants, and kept Ids dogs and hoi ses, w ith 
an imjirovideiK «* si Idoiii heard of (wen in tile ann.ils 
of authorship. Had he come into posM“.si(ni of 
mole thousands than he had hiuidreds at eoiiim:iii(i, 
he could not have assumecl mme gentlemanly eon • 
luleiici*, more ease and ('(jualily in his inlejeotirse 
with men of rank ; and tli '.-i; is little douht that, if 
eircinn-'taii'ees had favoured iiiin, man w as iiioio 
eminently calculated, by bis superior abilitie.s an ) 
many estimable qualities, to b.ise adorned a much 
Ingher and a iieue udlvieut’ial sVatlou. As a lovd- 
Ueuteuaul v>f ,i eouutx, as a yudge ov su\>Yt'me ma- 
gintrate. Ids sterVvug sense, \\vs exlciisw^' kuowlvslge 
of tile wiudd, and of the characters and mmives of 
iiicii W(*nl.i h:i\r rmiJered him an inialuaMe ]m!n'i': 
ollicer. Hut it is mole than pvobaiib* that the we.ila 
would tin 11 haNe been deprived of tho-'* inimitable 
master-pi> i-es upon which Ids rej>utati'*n so broadly 
rests; f.‘r it is exideut fliat their peeuliar merit con- 
sists in b. in.; j.-'if'Tf transcripts ef tin* aut'ior’s own 
heart and iinud, of bis indixidual ami t iiginal clia- 
raefer and power . f laation ; tliat they weie, in* 
fa>-t, the gt nnii.e produi'lions of tin* great selio. l of 
exp* lienee ami a<i\er..it). Ib'tlijn ‘Josejih An- 
dia w.s * and in ‘ Ann lia In' may be said to ha\e gi\cu 
Us t !;e i e:d history "I bis bte, w itb ail its eheipieve.! iu- 
rideiUs ami '-N cuts ; its e>mt inual cai es and anxieties ; 
ilsl.jjef impas^u'in d iun ivals"! s>>cial hibiilty and 
eidoxnnut. In til- ii tiled country g.i.tiemaii of 
*J.>s, ph \ndiew.s.' x\Iio ladates his adx . ntnia> to 
paisoii \daiiis; :tnij in Ids beio Hootb, be as in- 
g.-nion-ly ;,t.d feelingly hlclid. vl Ids ow n ad\ eiu ui’cs, 
bis .i\\n w,;ikn>s-es and good qualities as a man. 
When Hooili «lw«>lls upon bis « e,ii)u^ d atleet.on, 
upon bis iiuprmh nee, and bis tears f.ir the lite ot Ids 
\m.ii.i, it i- stdl Henry i'iel.ling wlio sp.aiks. 
Ami we ha\e ;dso the antborilv o! Kiebaidsiui tiU‘ 
a.sserting that Ids lirsl \> ite sat lor tlie laxonnte ^ 
•Aimdia' of tin' author. Vv Inui lie describes 
Hootb’s fondness, from a Imy , for d^ i^ ing a eoaeli ; 
Ills extending Ids farm, and lorgctting liie excellent 
advice of Dr. llanison. In- evidently vetleets ujh>u 
hirt own iinpnuh nee in yielding tv) bis natural dis- 
]>uiii(i(>n fora .social ami indi'pemleuf styli' ot Ii\ii|g, 
ill aeeordanee rather with his early education and 
wishes than witli priidentiaf eonsiderations. In 
other wor<ls“heset up his eoae/i,’’ and, with avl- 
ndrahle sf I okes of'ironie.al /iiinuinr, he (h’serilies the 
result. “ I'he t onscqneiiee v>t setting up this ]iov)r 
old eoaeh is ine«>meiv able. Hetore this, as my wife 
anti inyselfhad very little distinguished ourselves from 
th(' other fanners ami their wives, (dther in our dress 
oronr way of living, they Ircatcil us as (heir etjuahs; 



but now tlK'V to roiisKk'r us us 

oiii-si'hos into a stato of siipeiionty, and imnu - 
diatolv bt-tiu to ouvy, hate, and dorlurc war a-aui>t 

us the in'i^dibourin- littk scjmivs t(K), anou- un- 
easy to see a poor lenttn- become tluhr eciiial in a mat- 
ter in which they placed so much dignity; ami not 
doubting but it arose in me trom the same osteii a- 
tion, they began to hate me likewise, and tuin m\ 

equipage into ri(liciile,assertingthatiny horses, Avineh 

were as well matched as any in tlie kingdom, were 
ofdilferent colours and si/i's, with much more ot that 
kind of w it the only basis ot which is l\inu. 

The foregoing is an admirahly wrought pictuie, 
and exactly doseiibes Fielding’s own po'^ition cliu ing 
his three years’ re.ddeneo in the e»>nntr\ alter lus 
marriage. ‘ Fiiahle wholly to shut out lh.‘ nisiie 
world around him, he eouhl seana'l\ lune appeared 
in a less congenial splu'n' ; be. oeeupicil no ileeided 
station; and as a small lamled pro[niet<'r, with the 
high feelings and aecompUsinneiits ot a gentleman 
and a man of letters, he was a kind ot ainnnalN in 
the world of property, and nia> h»> said to h;oc had 
no eijuals, no sujieriurs, no inleriors, luueli less h iemls 
or coin[»anions w itli v\lioni he eonld a^'oeia^e njiou 
agreed and aiijiropiiate terms. 

Jn this dilemma, Fielding adojifed the expedituit 
recommended to the traveller ‘*uf doing as they do 
at Home as the best r<v//;c for making time pass 
less disagreeahly. Forgetting his judieions resuhes, 
and unsatisliod with rural and literary ]mmnits 
ealcnlated to aild something to his re^t^ict••d income, 
though, at the saim.' time, fondly attiiehed to his 
family, and didigliting in the jia.-rtiim-s of children, — • 
“his cdiief pleasure,” we are told, “eon^'i^ted in 
society and ^amvivial mirtli;” lio<piialify threw 
oj)cn Jiis doors, and in h'ss than three y c.ir'^, enter- , 
tiiinments, hounds, and horses entirely thwoured a 
little patrimony whieh might liaM.* seenii'd him in- • 
dopemlcnee and a ehuraeler free from those impu- 
tations wiiich mankind genevally I'lit \ipon t!;e 
actions of a man whose imprudeiiet' has h d him . 
into dilVicuities. i 

^ When once i|, lias become tlie fashion to coti- • 
demn, tew, it has been reimnked, “are willing to 
distinguish between tlu; impidses of m ees-ity and ’ 
the inclinations o.^' tin; lieart.” Ihil let tlio^e who ! 
wish to estimate at its rral wortii the cliaractcr and : 
comlnet ot onr great novelist, retid tlie Aindicatioii 
of him, written after Ins death, liy his fii-nd Fool 
Lyttleton; ami they will eea^e t<» judge tin- arii.uis 
ot a man possesseil ot gi nius and sen.-'ihilhv like his 
too closely by llie standard set up as rules for the 
direction of comnion minds. Jf tlie wmid will irv j 
genius by its own rules, and wish to reilnc- ii to it*s ! 
own level of morality and mental (jiiietnde, that ' 
wmrld has no right to bask in the sunny siudi s of its 
hiinry ; to warm its torpid feeling in t’h(! ila>!ies of' 
its wit; to e.vnlt in the trinmj.h, and share in the ; 
spoils of its all-compiering iiileileet. For gcinus \ 
• may be said, in the words of onr greatest j>i>et, to \ 
be “like the imagination itself, ail compact;” the I 
world slionld he content and grati-ful to take it ;,s it ' 
is; and wise and eharitahle enough to relh-et that 
had Pudding been the eool and enlculating monev- 
maker die (in.et country farmer, eagvr onlv to in- 
cri^se his store, lie nught inderd have die.l worth 

Tut mkht’ ’ term, 

but might never liave Ihmui ini])elled hv tin* fon-e 

cimunstanees, acting upon his iJivvmtivrand v 


r.n-E AM) AVOKKS OP' WENllY I'lELDIA’G. 

elevatin 


bility, and its oHences are visited by tlio world 
w hich it cheers and enlightens with the hitliW ]>enal-'^ 
lies of a stern, unridenting severity. It is tlie war ut 
Fliitus and Mammon against superior inttdh'el, ot 
darkness against light. T'he punishment wliieh 
genius, liki' that of limns and Fielding, almost in- 
variably intliets upon itself, by umilting to walk witii 
the w orhlly-wist‘, and plodding, to take' adNantaga' of 
llu' tide of fortune ; eoinpelled le) pass thi* remainder 
of ils (lays, Iik<* lliose of our author, amhlst heioie 
but unavailing ellorts, is not thought sniHeii'iit witiu 
ont tin' sneers of the [irond and wealthy, theenv^ 
of meaner minds, the jealousy of eonU'inporai ies, 
and tin* pidsoiied slialts oi sni viving lualica*.* 

AN ith a mind and ma'gnaniniityt above wasting* its 
energies in vain coni[)lainfs and lejdnings, and of 
wliich many a more v'-orh.Ily -niiud»-d man woTild 
have been ineaiiahle, Fii'lding now n.'.solvrd to n .. 
Slime the study i>f tin' law, whieh lie had i»nr.-,ned 
wiiliMudi imn-initteil a''sidnily at llie I. nivei'siiy o; 
l.eyden. With tliis view, he iimnediately ret ni ned 
to l.oiidon, and, at the agt* of thirty, * ntered himselt 
a student of the Inner reinple. F,a nu' to rctrii-ve 
his dil.niidali*il loilnne, lie :!])]!lied himself, witli ex.. 
emj)lary diligt-nee, to his legal simiio, regularly kej.f 
ills {( Miis, ami omiiled no i.icc isicn nl’ torniing' pio- 
fes>ioi;al eontie\it»ns. At the same tTiie', wiili ,i 
lau'lahlf anxiety to mitigati.* lie* i’oii>enn. ner-- ol'hi^ 
ou!i imprudeiue, he r<'snined his eomji.isii i.ms f-,.* 
tile st.ig.- ; lie also eoiitmei- d liinis.-lf wilii the t. '.v 
jnihlie piiiits thi. n in e\ i •> '-nee, j-i ojeet< >i n''\', {)iil.!i- 
eatiii.’.s- • and, sal- s hi- numerous pi'i'.';ier-.', n.if i:.-, 
and ofla-r pi^ ■•;s, v\|,i.h he siihs^'tjji.'jn i\ p',0)ji..i;, ,j 
nmler tie* title of ‘ i>e Ihinie^,’ wiwt^' e.^.iys 
tiact^ nj)(/a jiolir ie,''.! and other snhjcets. 
j.ierh'ips, was t!j*'ie a sti'onger example of indiouv 
and energy .;f hear! and mind ; i/o toil, no difiieiilt ies 
def, lied him ; and fher,* i inv, jitfh* ilonht that, ii .d 
not hi', h.eali.h givei'. way under sueli int*‘nse •.i-pidl- 
cation, lie wouM 'oon liavi* In com e a di'iimausiu d 
ornament of tiie Fnglisli iiar. * 
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its regrets arc rendered 


tuore acute by keener 


enemy ; 


mi. ami di-l l'i--ing h'.i;our to hj> meni'.iy . No' 
w ilhsn-iiiding the ten,pi,;lions to foi me:' g;iie! \ ::n.i 
le'.ify, ij.ieialiy in the di.'imiin* world, :ind m 
hiiii'.ing torw.nd soin.* i:"\v ]Mi Im nia me, or :i m i' i '■ t. 
oee-. ,;oi!jl di'-i j.et ioliS, liolhing I'niild ie-t;e*-. ! ' ■ -• 
thimt ot kn.o’A i- .ig'f and the delight Im felt in ae. 

• pni'iiig 1 , 1 .-sh '.tore- from ’wliii-li lie enihelj .sie d in' 

iniiiiilahle pietur.-s ol‘ life ; and with sii. h iiilciis'' 
aidonr did In- iollow nji his Ihvonrite stmlies, in aii- 

dif ion f «.( his li-gal .aei j ni.-i i ion,-., t hat In- w as I i'e> j neiit ly 

known to ri'tire at night fi'om a <%nvi\i:il meel-^ 
ing and pro»*ei*d to read and make extracts fi'oni t.n 
most ahslnjse anthoiK hefoj-e he retired to rest ; and 
in this habit In; eonfinm d vvliih' the vigoiu’ ol •'‘‘J 
const U nt ioji and his indefat igahle energy snpp'U*‘‘' 
l>im. lint the. sword was fast wearing cut 
^seahhanl. 

unjust »irwl disparagimt niamier in wJiieii 
Jl fiiiri: VVailpole, 


or tir 
lit. 


ir.'d 




ItjeJiaiii.si'a. 

^-..d /iF ji.nti'.'ir:,, w no att, n*i\erl. not only In.-; nioo* nM'iU'd 
lat'oijr^, i.iji lij., « liaraeter. not lew inst.iiM'es have 
p* T'v. il ei the annals f)!’ lilerarv ^e.l.Ulhil. 
ih-- I/e, I eiituri'iu of his hii (M'l ioritv* 


' 'I’licy Ihi iii, l>ci h-'d’’ 



L/rC WORKS OF I/F.\liV FJELDIxVG. 


At tlu' time of liis» probation oxpirtMl, and 

Tlenry l'’i<ddin^ was eallrd to the bar; not binini^ 
Kept bis li'inis nwrely IV)V tin*, sake of funn, be was 
ea'Jier to make bis le;;:il studies useful to bis family, 
and to leave no nn'ans uutri< d ti> advance* bimse*lf in 
practice. With sullieient learning, stnm^ natural 
jibilitv ami a i^ood lu*ad, as it is terme<l, for the law, 
he had now «a fair prospect of retrieving: his allairs ; 
was rei^nlar in his attemlunee at Westminster, and 
on the. We.stern Circuit, where he soon be<*anu‘ 
favourably known. Wi* an* told by ( balmers, t bat a 
tradition la'sjieetiiiLr the new banister bad Ijeejj pre.- 
H(*vvi‘d by the e;entleun n <d' the W eslern Circuit, and 
thonj,h not ipiitt; eonsixtent with the ae«‘o\int ejiven 
In Murphy, it is perl'eetly in aeeonlama* with tin; 
j^i‘a entertained of bis Inummr and ebaraeter. IIa\- 
in::‘ attended the j»idi;es tW(» (u- three years, it se»“ms, 
without the least prospect of >ueees-i, Ciebliuir pul)- 
lislied projiosals tor a new law l.ook : and ibis bein:^ 
eiri'ulated about tin* eon n try, the yuniiL; b:u rister w a-. 
at ibe en'^uiiiL^ a-^Jsi/es b .aded w it !i lu iefs at ei y tov\ n 
ill the eii<*nit. Ibit it is added ilial bis praetiee, tbns 
smlileiiU iner»‘ased, \vas tibst i\cd almost as suddenly 
to leiiM,' him. It IS true that bis vu,-. i'-s was of \er\ 
sh - a ! d ura! io!i, t boiiij:'li the real e.i u-e f. .r i f is n< n b< i »• 
assijueil. Jl' leldir.-.*' bad already be:;am to f el Ids way, 
and I 'ld ]u -'due<'d a lav oiii atde imp’.* s-dtiu i.f bis 
abf^ili' s and skill as a ji|ea<li i, when bis dear* st 
boji ■, and piospeels v,e;e suddenly bliabftd. Ke- 
d altaeks of tie' n'ont Inei aiiaai-ly nndej-.ndned 
siitnlion mat inaliv ■'lionu'; >Htd < ai ly dis-ipaf :on, 
late li'aii., severe study, \\itli the ( \crfion ot viao;- 
(.iiis intelb - t in literary coinposif ioii always upon the 
add' d to family anvieiies^ |i;ul protiuei d pia taa- 
liiie ja-vitude, lli<‘ symptoms <if wiiiih lie bad tte* 

I • nf nealeeted. Still jfedid not relax iiisidlbits to te.ru 
Ids 1' .:al aefjui-'it ions to aeeonnt. Possi‘.-,*-ina a s<.un<l 

know b'dae of juri'^piaidenee, bediiected Ids la -. tireb 

to ep .-A n l.i w , and pl '-paia d a volumi'o* tt’.s Oia* si of the 

Slat alls at l^'ira'e, in t w o tid io v olun;i s, whnbevinee 
the IP * ,p\i y ;p..d perseMoanee of \\ d’leb le- v.asripi- 
bl' ; but tbev f, died to "Uj'jdy bis pi.spjit t \i .plol'S, 
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ration, in e.ommon witli all Ins bio'^rapbors, of the 
sine:ular force ami vigour of his mind : wben under 
tb(^ most »\iseouran;iii^ ••ireumstauees — the loss of 
<*()mparalive fortune — of health — of the fruits of years 
i»f sneee-ssfnl toil, bis body lacerated, as Mr. Murphy 
<leseribes it, by tlie aciitest pains, with a family 
lookiiui; up to him for immediate siipjan-t, he W'a» 
still capable, with a ibyi^ree of Christian fortitude, 
almost unexampled, to jiroduce, as it were, extern- 
pan'y a play, a farce, a pamphlet or a newspaper. 
Kay, like Cervantes, whom be most resembled in 
liiH wit as well as neuius, be could jest U]>on his 
misfortunes, ami make his own snireriiip'-s a source 
of entmiainment to tin* of tin; wnrltl. One of 
th«‘s<* harmless satires upon hitn'^elf, — ironical hits 
at his own evil fortune, hy which only wits can re- 
Neii^e ihi inseUes n])on her maliee, we possess from 
the pen of i'ieblin^S in tin' form of an epivih* to Sir 
llobert Waljiole ; and wen'ive it lievi', as forcibly 
apply inu: aelnal position, and as a biiinorous 

<-oiieen1 rat ion upon one obj. f-r of all “ tin* slings 
ami ainuN-. of niitraj* oiis fr.itnm’’ at once; — 
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"W oiili^n <i t.) tine) a ‘ n 
t" p: ..V ide for f I,,- uioi , < IW a-, 
i' W sidijei't., of Jij,. d J,, 

'■ Ills \\ I 11 - pj-i.-t ,vi d j.i Ti 

tied, fw •■.111! I ibut'il liip.'iv |.I e.;o, a 

piji' i- . 'iii-lly irulebti d tor it^ input ilioii to l.is •.np- 
b'-ib M.iiiy of its 111 vt am. lev, oil a :rveal vaii- (y of 
dipifs, lie.'u' intriii‘'ie e\»di iic<s of id... band, tliooprb 
It \vmi!,| l.^dillieult at ibis time to ailop* tin m with 
f'li iiiity ill au edition ot bis woiks; nor i.iiibl lbe-\ 

P limps iidd any thin;.: to a reputation like hi.. Smii 
.111 known, bow ever, to be from Ins j-en, aierriveii ; 
in irifirnlar nnmbers, and luaikid in the 
‘'•■•iiae order as they fust appeared. lint tb.e best 
proo ol bis talent for jieriodieal writing: was the 
■ii-uiriei in ubieb that journal fell in public esf«<*m 
“h placed under ofin'r an.s/»ices, and the fief that , 
^ UK of tfje<K.s....|y.«» were rej.nf./isbrd, except two * 
ill, Included the (\. act tiniew/u’ii Field- i 
s "'I'' the ju'ineipal author ot‘ t In* work. •( 

mil! V -a twetiffnl perioil of bis life if is | 

1 ^ ssiblu to withhold tin; expression of our adiiii- I 
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\\ ii.it :.in.>i I 'J - ^ .'n kii iw. I 'ill snic, 

I 'in fiitP-t .<»r .1 stae ruie. " 

M'hile on tin- subjcel of the itutluvr’s jioefic.al mid 
nn.'iellaiK'i.iis piiies.it will he infei r.st iiirf pilbups to 
give Ins own opinions eonfaiiied in :i v«*ry amusin'; 
pn-face, where !u* justly ilescribes them as treating:!'/ 



J and works of henry fielding. 

, vpl vtion to eacli , Garrick, whose kind olHces and skilful exertions ir. 
subjects which hear not t . -vi-irtid savs of favour of his comic muse he has so often gratefully 

olhor. “ l>. rhi,i.s, • ho adds ‘ ; „..k„o,vl.-<ls. <l. “ Mr. (iarrick, whose abilities as a,, 

his cpignirns may be applicable to thesi si.miai pic 

ductioiis : Simt homty sunt qiucdam mcdiocriay switmalu 
plural it he admitted that the latter 
nation is the most appropriate witli reference to the 
rorrectiiess, wit, or other merits, of 60/iic ot his poe- 
tical compositions. Still we ought not to torget tlmy 
were written, when very young, by a student m Ins 
gayer hours, and were iiroduetioiis ot the heait 
rather than of the head. Neither theh nor subse- 
quently dill the author profess to make poetry liis 
pursuit ; his occasional essays were (»1 the slightest 
texture — were chieHy the garuisli ot his eoniedies 
and farces, or jv.ux-d' vsi)r\t thrown oti in the 

spirit of the moment. In lew instances weie thej 
of a serii 
the sixth 
heforc lit 

is a proof that he possessed eonsidei 
satirical comjiosition. It has been siipjioscd tliat 
this imitation was intended as a satirical retleetioii 


knowledgeti. •' MV. iiarriCK, w nose ainmiesab an 
actor will, I ho]ie, rouse up better writers for the 
stage than myself, a.skeil me one evening if I had 
any play by me, telling me ho was desirous of ap- 
pearing in a new pan. 1 answered him I had one 
almost tinished ; but I eoneeived it so little the 
manager’s interest to jiroduee an\ thing new on his 
stage this season, lliat I blionid not flunk of oll’eriiig 
it him, as I apprelii'iuled he would tliid some excuse 
to refuse and adhere to the ‘theatrical polities’ ot 
never inlrodueing iii-w [vIuns on the stage hut whiui 
driven to it by ahsolutc necessity. Mr. Garrick’s 
reply was so warm and friendly, that, as I was full 
as desirous of putting words into his mouth as 4e 


rit ot the moment. 1 n lew' insianeeN w 1. 1« I ; ^ i ‘ i • t * • . 

a serious tuni, Ihou-h his aduptutiou ..1' purt of j eould uppear K. he ot speak...- Ilu-.n, I ....... l.o,...d 

s sixth satire of Juve....l (ori-h.ally sket. hed «..t ; tlie play the xei-y ..ext ...or,....p: to JI.-. 1- h-elwee.l, 

bre he was twei.tvj, ..iid .i re. v s|.irilcd versioi., ! who e...l..ae..d i..y i.rujaisal so hei.rt.ly that at. ..p- 
a p..oofll.at ho p.‘,ssesscd couside.ahh.. lal....! for ! poi..t...e.it w;.s .......ed.ately ...ade to .-..a.l it to tl.e 

irical composition. It has been siipjiosed tliat 
s imitation was intended as a satirical retleetioii 
upon one of his female acqutiintanee ; but it w e may 
believe the autlior’s own interpretation ot its object, 
it was not so ; “ for my part,” he says, “ 1 am mneh 
more inclined to paui'gvric on that amiable sex 
which I have always thought treated with a v. ry | resolved to execute my jitomise, and aeeiudiugiy, :,t 
unjust severity by ours, wiio censure them for taulls i the apj)oiuli.‘d day, 1 produced liso acts which were 
(if they are truly such) into whieli we ourselves j entitled ‘ 'iV/c (ujud-nulurt d Man.' 


poiiitiuent ' 

actors who were prini i])ally to he eoneeriied in it. 
AVhen I came to revise this play, w hicli had likew ist* 
lain by some years, though ibrmed on a much la tter 
plan anil at an age when 1 was niueh nuire equal to 
the ta*^k than the former, 1 found I had allowed 1113. 
If too little time for tlie perfreiing it;.luit I was 


allure and betray them ” — a sentiment as amiable 
and generous as it is just. 

It is equally amusing and instructive to trace flje 
author’s views as described by iiimself in his pre- 
fatory remarks 011 other subjects. Speaking (»f his 
‘ Essay on Conversation,’ he observes, “tliat his design 
in it will at least be allowed good, being to ridicule 
out of society one of the most jicj iiieious e\iis which 
altoiidfi it — jiamperijig the gross apjietites of .selh'sh- 
ness and ill-naturc with the shrinio and disquietude 
of others, whereas I have endeaMmrifd in it to show 
that true good breeding eonsists in eonliilmting 
W’ith our utmost power to the satisfaction ami hap- 
piness of all around us.” The author disphus 
tnroiiglioiit the same just and diseriminafing ta-te, 
with intimate knowledge of character and mruim rs 
as met witli in the w*orld. In Ids ‘ Essay on (he Know- 
ledge of the ( haraetcis of Mm’ lie cmleavoured, 
he says, to expose a second great evil, namely, hypo- 
crisy— the bane of all virtue, moiality, and gooil- 
ness; and to arm as widl as be could the lionest, 
undesigning, open-hearted man, who is generally 
the prey of this monster, against it. He maintained 
with honest zeal that most mischiefs (espeeially 
those which fall on the wortliie.st jiart of mankind) 
ow'e their original to this detestable vice. 

On the subject of a ‘Journey from this World to 
the Next,’ he says, it would be paying a Verv im rin 
compliment to the human niuler.stauding to suripose 
him under the necessity of vindicating himself from 
designing in an allegory of tliat kind to oppose any 
present system, or to e.reet a new one of his own*. 
; I erhaps,” he continues, “ the fault may lie rather 
m the heart than in the head, and I niav be mis- 
represented without being mi.sundersfood. " If tliore 

m“1o r ‘ “•*’ """I ‘‘"y "‘.sislai.ce fron. 

m to ,Us..ppomt thoi.- .«..licc.” Tl... ...itliui- fartl.pr 

only-’ ' whW f Profyss fk-tio,. 

only, winch, if we apply it to h* 1 productions 
generally, shows hoiv widl hg estimated the peo„liar 
powers which be possessed, and uhieh he was l ow 

preparing more fully to ihw idop 

. a, ""“i' 

.f 1... ' y',r. scs 


Of the extreme ha^tl• ami rapidity with which be 
' eompo>ed .soim* of his (•omodie>, w l'on a manager's 
, eoniiiiission .ami a spoody re mil no rat ion stimulated 
his exertions, we may ibnn a pi e(fy accui ate idi a 
from the following }>a>s:ige relating (o one of his 
eailiest eoniedii N. 1 aceordiiiLily sat ^^l)^\n ^^ith a 
resuhitioi; to woidv niglit ami day duriog tlie short 
tinn' allow (‘tl me, wliieli was about a week, in alter- 
ing and eoricetiiig this juodiietion of iny more 
ju\enile years: w/ien, unfortunately, the eOreiijo 
danger of life into w liieli a person vei||’ dear to me 
(Ids tiistwife) was ledueed, remlered me ineapabb' 
(»f exianiing my task, do this aeeidrut alom.‘ 1 
ha\e the vaidty to ajijtreheml tlie play owes most of 
tin* glaring faults with which it appeared. H<*wever, 

I resohed rather to lei it take its chanee, iiuperleet 
as it was. with the as^i-tance of Mr. (Jarriek, than to 
saeiitlee ii more fa\ourite, and, in the opinion of 
others, a mueli more valuable pei hnniaiiee, and 
wliieh could liuve had >ery litlh; assistance hoiu 
him.” 

“ 1 then aeqnaiiited M r. Garriek,” he continues, 
“with myde-.iM;n, and read it to him and ,M r. Maek- 
lin ; Mr. Tleetw "0(1 agrei d to the exchange, ami 
thus the ‘ Weddiitg Day’ w.as destined to the* stage. 

“ Ih’rhap-. it may he a>ked me, why then di<l I 
suffer a [)ieci- which J nuself knew was iiuperleet to 
apjiear f I answer honestly ami freely, that rejiiifa- 
tion was not my iiirluee'ii« nt ; ainl that I liopeil, 
lanlty as it w-is, it might answer a nmcdi more solin, 
ami, in my mihajijiy situation, a nineli more urgent, 
motive. If it will give niv enemies any pleiisiiie to 
know' that they totally frustrated my ^ews, I will 
be kinder to lliem, and give them a satisfaetitm 
wliieh lliey denieil me; for though it was acted six 
iiiglits, I received not 50/. from tlu? house for it.” 

Ill Ids history of ‘ Jonathan AVihl’ the author de- 
clares that it was not his int<*nlion to enter tlie 
with that exe« Merit Idstoriaii wlio, from antheiitii 
jiSkpers aiifl reianfls, hath already gi>eri so .satislaetoi.v 

an account of tin* life and actions of this great man. 
“ My iiarralive,” he says, “ is rather vf sindi actions 
which he might have jierformed, or would or shou ( 
havtf performed, than wliat he really did ; and ueiy 
in reality as well suit any other Hindi great man, 
the person himself whoHc name it bears." 
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“I solemnly ])r()tesf,’* he further observes, “ I do 
by 110 iiiejiiis intend, in the cfinraeter of rny hero, to 
resent huinaii nature in }^ein*ial. Sueli insinua- 
tions must, liealtiuuled with very dreailful eonelusious; 
iior do I !>»•(-• any other tendency tliey can naturally 
have bnt to ene()iira;'e and sooth men in tlieir vil- 
laiiies, and to make every W'ell-disj)osed man dis- 
claim his own speeios and (uirst? the hour of Ins 
birth into such a society. For in> part, 1 under- 
f^taicl those Avriters w lio (h'serihii human nature in tliis 
fharaeter, as speakiii;.; ‘>uly of such p«‘rsons as Wihl 
., 11(1 his and 1 think it may Ijc justly inferred 

that tlieydi* not lind in tiieir own hosoms anytlevia- 
from the u:eneral ride. Indeetl, it Avonld he 
iii^iiirerahle vanity in them to eoneoive themselvos 
;is file only e\cej)ti<)n to it. 

Hut Avithout eoiisiderinj^ New;:iate as no other 
tliaii human nature, with its mask otf, whieh some 
^,MV sliameful Asritej-s have <lom^ — a thou^lit whieh j 
no priee sliouhl pureiiase nn? to entertain -I think 
^Vi' niav l)e I'xeused for suspeetin;^' that llie sjdemlid 
palaces of the tri-r-nt are often no other than New- 
ralo with the ma-xk on. Nor do 1 kimw auNthiiu' 
whieh call raise an lione''f man’-' imli^ualieti liijrlier 
than that tlie same morals should he in om* phne 
;,tlenih‘(l with .all ini.a/imuN mism-v atid iiifam\, 
and in the other w itli tin- hiuhesl hixnry and honour, 
het any impaitial man in his N. oses he asked Idr 
which "f tle-so two phna-s a eoinpoduoii of enn-ltA, 
l;>t, a^-oiee, rapine, insoh ina-, h\poeiis\, fraud, and 
treieii' i ANa^- ht lilted, mim iA his answer must he 
Ci'rl.oii and liii!i;e<ll ite. And \et 1 .am ati.iid ail 
lit, :•(! iii.iredieiit-', adi'-'ei! (o .-r with uealfli ami a 
tith‘, ha\e l.): ( II treated with lln'^iuinst ies|ti at and 
A-.ni’ialimi in tie* oiio, while one or twool th- in 
h-Tli rolideiliued to the LfalloWS in the other. 
“Ifthi'i-.- are, then, .any men of sueli morals w lio 
•hire to call theiii'ielves yreat, and .lie so reputed or 
ciiled, at least hy the deeei\ed midfifmle, sina'ly a 
iiltle priAale c^ni.siire hy tin- feAV is a Aei\ mod.-rati* 
t:n: fm them to pay, pio\i(led nomou'wasto he 
lii iiiainh '1 ; hut I fear this i«, m.-t tin* ea'r. Ilow- ■ 
laci ihe L;lare of lielies nny da/./de and terrily the | 
Aiil^nir — nay, howe\er li\poei'isy may di-r-eive the. 
iiii.;.- ili'-cei nine -- t here is still a JmL'e in eVer\ man’s 
l):'':l^t, u hich none eaii cheat imr eorriijjt, tlioiiijli 
prln[)> it is tlie otds uueoiaupt thine alanil him. 
And Act, inliexihle and honest as fins jnda'<- is — ^ 
li<j\vi;Air polluted the hi'iieh oil whieh lie sits — uo 


false colours, and show it in all its native deformity. 
For by sullerine vice to possess the reward of virtue, 
Ave do a tloublc iujuiy by eneoiiraeina; tin- former, 
and lakinj; awaA the chief ineentive \*i tin* latter. Nay, 
tlioijeh it is, I believe, iniiiossibh- to i»iv(.’ Aice a true 
relisli of honour and ^•lol■y, even tlioin^b Ave confer 
riches and poAver to enhance the* enjoyim-nl of them, 
yet it coiilaininales tlnr food it cannot taste, and 
sullies the robe Avliieb neilher tits nor becomes it, till 
virtue disdains tln*m both.'* 

In filliidiin^ to tin.' delay wliii“h liad oeeurred in 
hrin;;ln‘^ his ‘ M iseellanit s ’ In-fore tin* pulilie, the 
author thus fe«din:<ly dea-rihes tlie cause of it — ‘‘ the 
real reason of Avhieli av:is the damrerous illness of 
(‘lie Iroiu whom I draw all the solid comfort of my 
life, dnrini' tin* rcri-afest part of this Avinter. 'i his, 
as U is most sacredl\ true, so will it, I doubt not, 
sulllri.-ut l\ excuse the di lay to all avIio knoAV me-. 

*• I mleed, when I look liai k a tear or tAVo, and 
snr\e^ tin; accidents Avhich have helallen me, and 
the dial la-'.se-s I have AA'aded thrt)iu;h while* enaairefl in 

these works, I (-oiild almost elialleni^e some J)hllt)^o- 
phy to lUAself for h:iAin'4 been abb- to linish tbeui as 
I lia\e; ami, boAA l A er imperfect ly that may be, I am 
eon\in<-t-d flic reailer, were be aeijn ainted willi the 
Avfioli*, waniM want acta liltl<- ;.mod-iiat nre to extin- 
:^ni''h his di-'d.ain at aiiA f.iult'« he meets witli. 

“ Ilul tliis hath dropt from me iniaAAarcs; lor I 
i.'d nd Hot to eiiteitaiii iua i eader Avitli m\ pi haln 
hs>tor\ ; nor am 1 fond enou^^ii of traced} to m.ike 
m A s'-lt’ t he hi-ro of om-/’ 

'J’o the severitA with Avliieh I.e h.id b< eii attacked 
t>\ some of Jii'. ei'nlemjMM .'iri' *, and <*spe(-iaii\ so/iie 
anonjmoiis lib.-lli euAious at onei* of In', veputa- 
j tion, and the e.>nsi' 4 cuc\ ami i n! e jril\ -iif hi-' jmblie 
j prineijiles, he rej»li. il byliu' b alow ina' Jn^^t strict ures 
'I'liey furnish a friump/i.inf answer to base ijjsiiiua- 
tions like those ^fa W aljxde. 

“ However, as I IjaAt* been very inijimlly een.snred, 
as w«‘ll on aceoiint of Avhat 1 Ikia*' not w ritten, as for 
aaIi'iI I haAc, I take this opjut,tiinit a to dei-lare, in 
the nn»si solemn manii. r, 1 Inisi* sinei- (as lon^ 

as from .hine, 17 11 ) desi^tt-d from A\rifin,r one sa 1- 
hihh' in the ' Chontjiluit^' or iii any other pnhlic 
p I per ; and, that I ih-a er w as, nor a\ ill be, i be am Imr 
of aiioMAmons scandal on the p.aAatc* liislor} or 
family of any ]>erson Avhati'Aer. 

“ Indeed there is tm man aaIio speaks or thinks 
with more lU-teslatiou of the u.<'deiu eu-tom of 


can, in niy opinion, enjoA any applaiusc wliieli 
b lm1 :i.liiHl-eil t.i he liis due. 

Nor hath ^n)oduess b'. at! a a lit :um* in th«* arti» le of 
ye-.onre than ol hon.mr o\, r tbi*' kind ot' :^r« atiu".. 

I he same ri jhteoiis jmLn* alAv:pAs anm \e-> a bitter 
.iii\ii ?\ ((, the pui' b I'e-. <if u’-idi. AvhiUt it a'hU a 
<hiiil,l(. s\\ c. I n, ■>>{,, t!;,. (,1 innoeeiic*- ami 

Aiiliii- : J,,.- I, ar, AAliieb all the aa Ue aarci- is the i>.ov( 
ac<l (,l biiiiian ( A ils, in soim- dtm'rec alAA a\ >. 
•it'U'ii bim^ (.11 1 1 1, jj I,, maiiu.-r 
Iii:)lc 4 ih.. happinc.,s of (be latter. 

Aow, :e, td that ijiealiii s, AAliieli is (otalh d«-voitl 
I* .^umliK ,,,, it sc(-m-« to me in natni e to i C'emlde 
.W.fnm? in poetiw, Avln.se bomba-'t K h> 
luiioiant and ill-judi;iiifj: vulgar, olirn iniMtakeii 
:“id ebMiiiem-e, while it is in elb et the 
f-n''.n' priile, ostentation, insolene.-, 
>tri''f- *‘"*>y kind of vilhiny, aio often eou- 
1 “ into true pueatm-ss jif mind, Avhic-h alA\avs in- 
’^';';';«^ii<lea ofeaMulnesH. 

iuf.M, t bMvatiiesv, then, is the character 1 

lUcei, ‘ Jnid the more this presails in am! 

’^*“1 DOW . • to itself not onlx liehc 

of it ft. *'*’ “d oft«-n honour, or at least (he sleidow 

» *1- nioi'o liecesfi'irt.' I .V K . r.i. . . 


' dcceisaary to alri^i the monster of the: 


libelliiu;. I h>'>kon tin* practice ot sfablbiiiu- i man’s 
ehar ieter iu the tlark to be as bad and as barlmia.us 
as that of stabbing lum A\illi a poniard in the same 
UlaUlK 1, uov liaXe \ CM l \»i*v'U vUice iu Ui\ life 

1 

In allusiiui (o tVijs su\<b.'et, lie buthev veurivks iu 
a tone of de- P feeliu:; ; “ tin* leail -r W dl J'-.jiloli inv 
ha A 1114 dAi elf on 1 1 ’.is pal tienlar, siii,-e it is s, i , ..p, ci illy 
ij.M'cv' H \ in this au:*' a\ hen ahmtsi :dl the w U w e I; i\ (• 
is I mjdo\ei| in tliis waA ; and aaIo u 1 line aha :id\ 
hci n a inart M- to sm h unjust suspiei.ins ; of w ldeh ■ 
1 AAill relate one iiistama . While 1 AXIS last a\ inter 
laid up in tlie m»ut, A\it!i a faxonriti* ei iM ilAiuu* in 
one bed, and IUA wife in a e<»nditi.'u a ei \ httit* latter 
on :\uulh<*r, attemled aa ilh otliev eii cum't. io a s aa hieli 
seixed as AciA proper decoration to snv-ji a sja ue. I 
rceeiAeil a letter from a fi ii ml, desimm' me to Aiufli- 
eate niNself hum two \er\ opjvusite retleet buis AA hieh 
tAVi> opposite partiis tlmuj^iit Id to i-ast upon me, 
namelA tin- .>ne of aa rit in^ in the M (tliouirli 
1 had not then AAri»te in it lor ujiAxards ot halt u 
! year ) ; the ot her of \vi it I in; in the * t /b ,f\' in aa hii h 
I I in-vi-i had the !ioin>ur of iiiseilitnr a single word.'’ 

1 /of tin* manner iu AAhieh Ids prixate sutrv*riin;s, a« 

1 line deseribetl, the loss of a hwourite chihij and lh*i 
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, ,1 fi- -r- u.wi Mfr-wf. Ml thi' author’s I T lalf-ponny, ^vlli^•h :i Youn.i^ T.a'l y i^^wo a Et^vrar, m 

,,unin- h.allh of his uius had aih <. u ^ * nMloonu-d fur 1 1 alf-a-t 'rou u 

,, 1 ,,,., ,„„1 jn,e, ru,;t«l Ins nuco ;> ; .. 

ave tlu! lollou nil!; -U ( omit m^ II . ^ I ■•m Tli.U om-»* iin-n'.iM il (iltniana’s slon- ; 

“To defend invselt, tlierelore, as an ell .is i * Thai lay wiilun lu*r Uosoni l>hv*.t. 


nil 
liav 

from all iiast, and to enter a eavee.t a-ainst all iuturo 
oeiisure of this kiinl; I onee more solemnly deelaie 
that siiiee the end of .Tune, 1741, I have not, besides 
‘ Joseph AmJreu'sJ published one Nvord, oxeejit t le 
‘ Opposition J a vision; •el nefcnce of the Duchess oj 
MurlhorowiJJ s Hook ‘ Miss Jmch in ToinJ ( in whieh 
1 had a Very small share). And I do tarther pro- 
test that I Nvill never hereafter puldish any hook or 
pamphlet Avhatever, to Nvliieh I nnIH not ]>at. my 
name ; — ^a jironiise whieh, as I shall saeredl} ki'ep, 
so will it, i hojie, be so tar hidieveil, that I in.iy 
henceforth receive no more praise or censure, to 
whicli 1 have not tlie least title.” 

The liiillior of this intm estinix and valuable tiaii- 
scrijit of his own vicNvs and lee!im\s, nnIiIU' bearinit 
u]) a”'ainst sorrows and diliii'ult ies, added to the in- 
roads of smaoiis disease, Avhieh lendmeil his latter 
da\.s so jiainful, and consigned liini to an early irraN e, 
always i^xjiresses himself in a t(Uie ot elu'erlul r(‘- 
signation, Avliieli strongly reminds us ol the inoile in 
wiiicli his great jiredeeessor, CeiNanti's, in marly 
similar cireumstanei'S, takes leavi' of his readms : ■ • 
** And now, my good-natured reach r, recommending 
my Nvorks to your candour, I hid you heartih lare- 
well ; and take* this Avith you, that you may io nct 
be interrupted in the reading of these* ‘ M i^ecdl iiiies’ 
Avith tliat degri'C of lieartaelie whieh hath often di>- 
composed me in the writing them.” 

Among the poetical jiieees contained in the ‘.Mis- 
cellanies,’ hut not giNen in .Murphy’s editiuii of liis 
works, his (^])istle on ‘'I'rne tl reatm'ss,’ his ‘ Ad- 
drt.'ss to Tdherty,’ and his lim-s to a friend on ‘ 'flu' 
Choice of a. Wife,’ are distinguished hy elevatc'd and 
generous sentiment, and hy eonsiderahle puwer of 
vm-sitieatiou, though delieient in that liigh**r polish 
luid correctness Avliieh only severe study and re\ision 
can give. 

That Fielding’s merits, nevertheh;>s. have in this 
,iTsp<‘et lieeu passed oN<‘r and e\eii sfudiou'-ly niid.-r- 
ratt'd hy pri'cediiig hiograjjheis, tin* following speei- 
ineiis from his Avorks Avill, w e think, <’h'arlv e^tahli'vh. 
First, as a Avitty rtnd arnu.^ing commentary ujioii tie* 
conduct <d' the M'aljioh* ministry, hit oif, donhth-ss, 
in one of the autlior’s most genial and facetious 
hours, ANheii he eonld turn his occasional emharrasv*. 
ments into a subject ol Avittieism for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, and intended to convey, pc rh ij.s, 
a serious rejiroach* and comiilainf of tin* ininisn r, 
AVI* may instanee the follow iug lines addn-,s's< fl also 
to .Sir Itoberl M'alpole (17dl ) ; — 

.,ymt Sir, as <in each Iwo'i* d ,y 
I still atli-iul you — still you say- - 
I 'ill liusy now, to morrow ci.imc : 

To-morrow, sir, sou’n* mU. at homo; 

So says your \ior’.<'r. ami <1 ne I 
liivf sucii a man as him llie lie > 
lu imitation, sir, ol' wju, 

J kc«*j) a niiirlilN lcv<'-(* too ; 

When* ni\ atiomlanls, to t heir son f.v» 

Art* l)j(l to come again to mturou. 

'/'o-mon-ow tlo-y n tuin iio .hml.t. 

And lli.'u. like wm. sir, I ni jotu’ „„f 
So says my maid : hut tlmv less ciMl 
iJiM- maid and masior to lii.; d— I ; 

Ami thou with moiiaco.s dcj.art, 

Whicl, fould yoitli. ar would ].i.*r. c vo-ir !mart 
tiood sir, do make my h*v» e |]y tii.*, ' 

Or lead \,jiu porter tt> deny mi*.’’ 

•J!"'". is l,„lh spirif Iiml «i|, :,s will ns «ir,ii.(|,i,|.r 
I' ^’ii}’ iiiid -ulliint liiiiiiu:.i' wliiiih iiiiirki'il ih?- 

lin'd ll 't linli-i'.'hs, il.,. WnlliTs 

And l„0,e ter pnrt of tlw r,..ii;n „t’ (lui so (JhnA.; 

lu thu luUow.ng laws, wiiuiin L-xtonpove ‘Ou a 


(itnU might h.ivf ctiNicd thee thy r«'st ! 

I’ve read, inipcri.il .tt.Nc t>t' old 
For love tr.uis*V)nu’«l himseU’to gold: 

And why lor ;i nn.re loNciy liws 
Mav he not now ha\t* liirk’.l in luass ? 

Oh 1 rather than iVom her lie il part 
lie M shut th.tl eliaritahle heart, 

That heart w host* gooilut'-s nothing h-s 
'i’han his Aast power could ilispiisst*s>. 

From llloiian.-i < gentle touch 
Tilt inightN \aluenow issueli, 

Th.-it thou to me .irl woitli :ilout> 

More titan his medals an* to sh>ant*.’ 

Perhaps the following lines, finrn 
‘ C.MNOil Nature,’ will coiivi y 

author’s powers, whih* the spirit in wluch tht'v 
Avritteii — their tleep moral trutli and lM*aut}, iinfs 
r.aise tlie ehar:ieter of the poet in our e\ I's. .Aft,. 
• lescribing the Nvretehed stati* of man, produced h 
the pnrsuanee of a seJlisli and a nti-sociul polirv l/ 
tin* different governments of the ANorhi, .and ih! 
higher orders that mlininister class law 
fi. rveiitly exclaims : — 

“ Mu't it t'-ot wotid’roiis vc<.Tu to iiearts like thine, 

■' hat (iod. !o other aiiima.'. I'cini,n. 

Id un\'ro\ ;ded Maiiah'i ile, 

And '•Ciul him h th-T hut to e .r-e hi 
Is thi- t! lU' hw he earth 

. . t ol' no's-h* . ami a il aU h ol i.ii ih ; 

'I'hi' !o h. <•>' hold iiiia, '.uatiou daio> 

i ll 1 1" i' 'll, iml - ir hey. mil the -^t.if 
Poor !• ptio' ! V. i teh' .1 iU all aiige’.'>_f' rra. 

And Nv;.ijJ 1 .; 'll e w lii' h n 'liir*- gi \ e> the w oi 'u . 

Far oh or \ aa ^ o ki oi 1. 'i e.it. r K nr w 
When Man. t .ue im.._r of h m -ri I . hr drew. 

So lull tile -ticam of tl it .ve *. l.rUtltN t’ 


an ejiisfle^o 
just idea of tli 


he tliii 


M >U u-rm lio ill IlUt w h 
T!ie ruth ai.undan! hi: iii^tie-. ; 
To vite ilm rieh and silti'f). the 
'fhe e would toll A nit. iftlio^r 
linough for lies f-ilis fi. tii /'c, 


m h. 

.stor.' 

poor. 

aid ne\ er ho.nu , 
>’ 1.0, lid. 


Its .Uiaie 


Ami dost tli >u, (•i.mitii'.ii ‘e.ii .<i' nat'i 
Fioia t!i\ ..wn hroth.'r to witlihoM his 
Tu N.iiiny, p.ile idol, ' iVer up 

'hiiiiiig dish ac.d eiiiptN ,;('hh ll nip | 

Or 

Aii.ltothei .-Is ;h. 

M i.at fii- Oil 

llrliold ai.d ' 

AUeiai I - ii-.l 'rids) t ( (•iigi . >.s the mead. 

Se • n>»w the lowing Ic id and hif.itiiig thick 
PromiM a.e.s gi.i/r j;,,- villr . oi the im-k ; 

F.arh t.i t.-s his sh.ifr of Natnv -’s genri.il gomf, 

.■ ill'll 0.1 1 'ir food. 

Ih.t s , o > 1 ., lot rtian. ijipear 

lo 'omr h. st prih.tps the mr.iuest ifoTe) 

1 or h.' Irp.isl t ». ^wertoNt p.i.slui' s rh. o-e, 

'.ml e .-11 tie* s nrrsi to thi- lest ref'i e. 

NVoiiid's* ti'oij n u -.irw wi ll sroinful womi’ring 

'fie; p -ior I 'lat.uei-.l stiiNing heol .st.aml h\ ? 

All t. . oUr i'r.ist .a S.«] \ ilr holii.igc pa \ . 

Ami, lM)|sji,|_-, tlnnk it h'in-,i,r, lo o'.iw !” 

In Ills poo in nn ‘ l.ihet i \ tln'ie ai e many ditaclm 
pas.- :;:es ni gn tit l)(*anty ; and :i generous !o\ e ol 'Aiia 
is truly great and gnod gl\is aniuialioii to tie* wlich 
It is mhlro-ssod to his fuend I .onl i .\ Il letoii - 
I.i'.- ity. h. igi.t gofidrss, l onn's along ! 

^Hoii'»-d .il jji-, he .oinnates flu* song' ' 

riiy n.imr, whie.i i .ar inon had .i ppm’- ed . 

had .-id-erd, ;,j|d Pn.ln.s’ had loied. 

< om.., then, might maid, my' gd"'*'ia- he.'irt inspire, 
liiealhe ill my nm-s, ;in«l kindle all tliV lire. 

‘ Iti'holil.’ ^hr( lies, * ihegroNcs. tin* w ooiN, the ]dair‘.', 
AMi'-re .\atur.' <lir;ates sj.i* how Frei'doni reign.*!; 

T he herd promi.viious o'er the mount no .‘•traNS; 

Nor hegrs ti.i., ll„' olher.s’ le oe to gra/e. 

Fai'h fieely dares Ins appetite to treat. 

Nor I'eais the sli-rd to ijeigli. Die Ihwk.s to hh'ftt 
I)id Iiod. wle> tri*i-<iom to llie.se eie.ilures gave, 

I'orin hi>< own image, Man. to he a w^ve ' 

Put iu<*n it seeiiiH to aws of com pact yield, 

^yiiih; Natiiie. only goNeriis in the licid. 
thirse on all laws wlfwii lilierty bulalue. 

Amt muke the iiuuiv NM-elclmti for llic lew. 
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» llowrvt'V (IimT to to reason Mind, 

Mi'll Ian* ajiM'it all lalsohunds oC inaiiKiud ; 

'I’lii' ])iiltli<* 1U*\|T well*, will'll fri'O. stirli olv -s 
'I'd tovi'l laws ]>i‘riiicidiis to 1 1n'iiisi'Kos. 
l'l‘i‘Si!uniliion.s I'owiT a-suiiir'. tlu* jmlilir voin? 

And whal it inaKrs our K.iti'. ii'-“l(‘iids our I'liuii'o. 

'I’o whom did jiowiT oriiiiiial I'olon:'’' 

Was it not lii I'sioiti’d hy ih' strou;^ ? 

And tiiiis lii'^an, will'll' it will I'lid. in wiun!'. 

'I'h.'sc -I'ortiM to powi'i' aiioiluM- I'laim iliaii mi;^ht. 

And in ability I’sta'dishod ri.;L,'ht. 

At li’uytli a sri'oud iiolili'r sort aroso, 

I’lii'iid.s to tin* woalv and to ojijiii'siioii for',; 

With w aiin linnianity tlirir b. i.ioin-' i/Kiw’d, 

'I’lii'N I' ll to iKituii* Uii'ir irroat ->tM'n;/ih tlu'y ow’d ; 

And as soinr rldi'r born of noblr ratr 

I'd wlnuii drVtdM's his fallirr s lirli i''tatr, 

j:!‘r.iiii<'s a Kind jiroti'v'tor to tin* M'sl, 

Nor unnnord ilia younji't brani'h distrrss’d ; 

So I'li'si' with str 'nL:lh wlnun nabin* dri:;nM to "lari*. 

• Iti'i'.imi' till' :,'iiaiMians ot thi'ir wrakrr lacr; 

I'liii i'd t\i lilt I'owrr to brnd his 'tubboin Kn»*i*. 

Urolo' till' ha 111 rhaiii and. m'I llir ]iro|di‘ lu'i*. 

On- abji'i't slivi's tlii‘\ si'orn'd i!i;.do; imis '.va>, 
lint ta i^hl thr uoali'lal Irrrdiiian t'l obey ; 

And tlois by L'iviiii: librriy. r 

^Mlllth^' tirst lioprd froiu Idbriiv ih'slrot’d ’ ” 

'riio slight ('\ iiioiii'i's of tiiistiiilioil M'rsilii'atioii 
iii'. '.i aiipi ai’ ill this, ns in dIIu'I’ [iik'his of Fiohliiin.', 
o niofi' than coiiijn'iisuti'd hy ihr manly vi^otu*, 
'.n iirious toil!' of si'iilimonl, anil tlio Jnsl and 
•' 'i'‘'v.s wliioh ho likrsof immannio- 
and I'lin laolor in tho sucinl and I'nlilioal -mi. 
•Ill Mali I of t li" \\ 111 Id. 11 o I laoo' 1 io' r alters nf tin; 
..V'ljiti of n'"\ oriimonls with tlio hand of :i nr»'.. 

: r. 1 ji'nd j.hi-o's in th.o tnio spirit of tin- old 

ni.i-.' I'-'l as tio- j’iojdi •! >. a, Wrll as (!.,• 

..J'S ■■'ol O. Ilf ti;a!iki:.d. ’t’!i'' '}drit of’ 

.y'n.'al hi't"|-\ sr..|n> t'l ha\.' in'}ii:i 'l its ar- 
:;t V ; . -I in till' folh'W ill „ linos ; 

•• I'.i t'..' r. i.-'' l:iot . o, *'n.o.\ a .Old '.i.a. 



\' i li a ■ I';.' 't . I-.I, '• lb-, .ii.fv • f K; 

11 ,1'. i bi i- . ’ Wi.ido. I ! o,. 

T',; ' a ' . n I a i- ' .• • .il ntiis, 

1 iii . . . '••••! a I I ! - a '■! ' o.N •. 'I ; • ', i -'. ■ ' s 
. I 1 ' 'I i I ! MitA .t ■ p', ' i di ; 

r ' t.,r • I n, • I m i-b ■•tl'.'. , ii-»* ,n ', 

1'. o ! • .1 ■ t 1 " , \ .• tb 


I ’■ 


i'lbmtn' h 
‘■i 11 iii to.:, 

nti' I j. , ,,ii ■' 

„;."n I i 


•' th.'s ..I'inb d .id ho" to t': 
Hiit|s!i i-;, .. ii. fl.f t'lh in 
s, \s 'no ii o'liilain aUn a soh nn 
\\ hi h no I it i n sr-ifi-'iiion ii 
lo \s : I i t I id f liom 't 1 \ os ; 
ibn.iia i.,:-. 


I."l l; . 


; t'l 


. li- . 1 i 
■-■It ^ i 


i'o- O'il,.: s,.,,ti!;,,..|f ; 

U,i;,l, ;,nd do,.|, I'... 

I"."'’’' -‘'Mio..,..,! . -I’n a Ida. 

' ''’■'‘‘'d’^vhio.h do sjiil 

P " I > li. Il f Ulan to his lionl. 

' "ill" ' ll liii'.tivo's hy wliiohs 


'll 'I id !di’. and siiTii 
ov|o I d ::i a ton 
hnj, in f-ho .nifhoi 
•ml oil ill*. ( .him 
'.o‘oi- hojionr to fii 
M'lor dwoilia^- o 

^ I ^ I ’ i-j i.iiiiii.'O iiiau) ai'o diiroti'i 

' '‘‘‘oil',: on a stop I'MMs Nva\ so fr;iiu:hl with iin 
lb' tmiolu's on tho \ir\vsan 
' "L'' id his Irioiid, in l;mo'ii:i::o at nncf of advir 
'’"‘' 1111 . iidaiion. 

t tii'iii til. ii'^'lit I till* fliidor intniii 

• '‘'UiilMiiaiii^ ,,,„j viii't,., fii.Mul; 

' t' lld.".. hr.lO v', iiii.li Mhib-thy m.mI it sh irrs. 

tli!^ ' "* 1 i".' 'Old Ir . ..'iis iili th\ I Ill's ; 

SI ''' .*> "hill- trndrily r.'.ird. 

■ >' 1.1 slr.i.i IP jiiidiip,. tiaiisj 'rt 1.1 lli\ hirasl. 

to find you makr auullu'i- hli-i. 


Till*!* in thy ('ludn* Irt wlhrr m.ixiins move. 

Tlii'y wrd for hasrr passions; thou for loM*.., . 

Two .Sorts of woiiirn nif\rr should lir woo'd, 

'I'hr W'ild I'oijurttr and thr rrusorioiis prudr ■ 

From lovi' tiutli cnirlly M'rk to U'l'd tlirir prido, 

Thosi* to rllrri it M.ri\i*, and tlii'si? to hidr. 

Kai-li p'ay f'oijurtlr would hr admir’d aloiir, 

Ity all, rai-U prudr hr thou;ihv to \alur uonu, 

Flnrrtla, .'ii weak vanitii'.s mtln ill, 

.‘'111' ’d lra\r hrr ra-i'i bridi'i'iin.m for a hall, 
fhlor. thr darliiii: tiilli' of thr tow n. 

Had ni*'i*r hrm won lint liy hrr wi'ddiiio pniwn; 

\S'hilr in lirr Ibinl M itdlo’s .ii nis carrss’ii, 

Slir duals on that, and wi-lir.s to in' ilrrs- d. 

I.ikr somi' |iitor hird, ju't prut wilbin llirrarr, 

Who'i* raiiildiir: hrait iu \ain you would rii_ai;:r; 

(’o.d to ymr loiidtir'.s it l.'uiiruls its rli.iiri, 

.'\ud. wanton, Joiil's to ran.:i' ilii' lirlds aL'ain I ” 

In thr lollowiii:.: rnlii'ci it i' hiji-s, more n*ni.'irk.-ihle 
for tiu'ii* Inilh tliati tlmir jtni trv, tin* risks incurred 
in inatrinionv by a lalsi* s\ stem tjf cdnc:it ion an* cm- 
pliatically jiointcd ont ; and wt' n'coinincnd lln in 
to (lie serious attention of the future yovcrninent 
inspectors of onr \ onie^'-hidy se.hools. 

*' Sonn* sterner foes to mar!ia'.:e bold aver 
Th.it ill tills elude.* .-i ni.iri must surely err ; 

Nor ean 1 to thi' lotter;. a'l'. ise; 

th MIS Old bl.iiiks ii i'e I. iii'_' to .1 I ri/.i* 

Woairii b\ Iiatiiie I-. lined too pi uir to ill, 
li\ eOue.iiiiui lie m id*' pronei still , 

' 'r.i elirat, di'er:\r, ro .eral e.ieli .'I'U'ii’ir Ihim^'lil, 

itv niotliris and !■> mi'lir,,'..s iu.. i.ri'.-l't . 

The l irr 1 d sh e r ;ii<' li' s' ‘h ■ iie .1 br, ' - r.i| 

I 'I'iie il.iiii in,- in.i'trr imM iMpimes ipr ,iir. 

, 'I'o ! i.r-r pn'i eti..!;' ,idil .i \.,i'i* :U'>-t s\\ .'.‘t . 

, 'Pii" 'Kill •! Ill i 111 m krs tb'' n\ lu' li '• im\ 'ete, 

i Th 1' w rb a p.-i •;r.i \si )• . j'lij ".I'd. bi-r I'dinl, 

f ett. .1- •■■. I II ;ii't i-oM'.'il r.'ib' .Old li:i:i'!, 

^;,.* ' -rut m.Kr t.i'i r ..u 

Ih.t 'il-t im uui'"! lb s'.;,;i.-.i er ,• ! . ..i;;;. 

: - :-.w 111" ; ":.t .t.;.' en.' : 

n.i,'. !. .11.1, a! tb" ;.* ♦ t iKr, 

; li' ti ; it'. i o. S' j-. .r ' .i Min'! .speak ; 

; Tb' -r i >••.' 1 ' • .or 'il-sii oi, lud ih 'm' eie.itr ; 

I .-Xll'l te. i a ' i:.;\ -<.r m Itl 'at'* 

i I'ut li, i' !• " I f.i I :i% ft thi ■ s I, t w e liti'l. 

! S-MIl'* t'!i !•' .l!" S'llrr "I I It lOi. 1 Kllid ; 

N t , 111 ^ • ei ; 1 .ii_';i..-u* I* .1 lit a Jill" t ■ 1 ehiH is^*, 

, ll 'V t:. I'l.; s .J'il.'.i || %...! re! .'i*. 

III. wi'l.i-' t!r u p.d , ; i-.', 

• \lrl p 'Cit tb. • .-bi. : ; ■ 1 - a- i.l l''r fiir. 

; M l> s;-.,. *';• . I,; i,o '’.l.lll ti,\ ]::\ l.lll , 

br.l •.'."O -'tv dl' '-. :».•!<•■' I • t I I'l. 

N.o- \i -. 1 , ie*r b'.i. ill"..'. 1 :m i\ s'l.' b . i-t, 

Ili-r ti'tri' ' '.i .•■». il I. it 1. : r TV .!aoi:,ii, 

Vtid \i. •' lU'l ill .oin 's 111' e. 'll" .'-i 'l•.lnl. 

F'l .ii'l'tb'. p. is,.u, t;ii\ 1.1 I ' 'I'-.a 
" ltd f'.i • I ';:' t',.' : .la t . . ill i.. ; ii 't I i klio'.v ; 

\ a i-'i;! p o* i.: tl.r t.. li " d. 

Tiii.'iri ‘-i ti.ii ll •• '.'V ii'i\ ’..• 1 

Haae ; t ' 

I' .til t . ail .'t'l.'i I '-inp.ia-. I'f ; '1 ; 

M . ill •!t^ tm i' i.'s ...M b v' 

ll I 05 e." .!..•' t:, r ' .. !. w.!.- , t, 

1 . : I a . lUu I i;..’ t b’' - , ua i b O', ' 

I I II ' ' s’- ; t ' - r i; .( .;i j s i .i ]■ i.-;.; no: ■>. '■ i- 

; sjou.p;^ i;,. ^ ..jr pp, mi*;!, on! I'fsjd, .n 

j .iltd li ' St iltioj. I'oo. isn't, , d h\ his li is.,1 p, .nit ir.o'ils. 1 y 
: -I kri'il s- 'i I -f 5 t< .rb olo.i s, ; \ .,•,•<. Ulivi llio N i.>ialii'!l 
; "t .:o’-id j'l . 'misi's uji j’lo p.i.t .-f “ a sUvOisn"'.i ,if 

j ailttil n.inisf.-js ..:.d L.;e,:r m. n.” win! f'.s'. n titri-^- 
I s.'ix.s nil till' hr.nn .d’ ..(‘inns, .-ni'!, !ike (!;<■ tit licit 
fe< I's ( ll tih.il ol' ilic I i!v, I \!;;ii.'sf jis pnwer.s for 
t.hi'ir own ph ;isi,' ro .iml soj'pn.'r. w<’ pore i\i' witli 
what »l'.r:.:ht ho ihirw olf li\.' inen’.'t'.s of facli- 
tions voeiei v ami f,,}.o *• au t -.1 m 'S.” .is ho iioni- 

eally tonnod il. and leenrii d i'> tho !n'..,h.or and purer 
feoliims of truth and natni''. I he lim s addressed 
‘ ’/o < \ soein to h.i\o In en comjnised umler 
Motne impiessjoti id'lhis knn! ; and, (hoUL;h not to he 
eonipareil, in point ot' iMUstie satire, wiih soiiu* of 
his nil- it p: ('doeos..or (Swill), tliev n'.ay ]»erl 5 a]>s 1 >%* 
pionouni'o'l infei ior onl \ to his. .\t the satne time, 
.llieir pecidi n elr.n.ietor ot wit timl \nnnour, as well 
\ na their style and tin* kind of cAoelh UeA 'll which 
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(hcv ainic-a, arc so widely aillcront, Ibat they can 
perhaiis scarcely he hrou-ht into fair juxta-positioii ; 
Ltd to award to cither the palm ol w,t would be 
miich like deeiditii,' on the superiority of llavour in 
a pine-apide or a iieaeh,— a verdict that must always 
be (luestioncd while a variety of taste exists. Anil 
of llio two, pcM'hiips Swift could less have become 
the successful rival of Ficldiu- than the latter ot the 
sini,uilar and uncxamjded kind ot <;enitis whmh poi- 
vades tlie prose satires of the Dean ot St. Patric • . 
“ Dach did Avell in his decree.” The followiiii? lines 
appear to have been written about the period when 
the author was paviui? his addresses to the ladj 
whom he suhseiiueutly espoused, and whose virtues 
and accomplishments were so enthnsiastieally dwelt 
upon in the character of llooth, whose attachment 
to his Amelia, like tJiat of FicUlhif.', never seems to 
have experienced the least abatement 
“TO CFLI.\. 


" I hate the town, and all its ways; 

IVulottos, yjvevas, and \days; 

The liall, tlu‘ rinu:, tlio mnU, the court. 

Wherever the ‘ Iteaii Monde’ re-ort: 

Where beauties lie in amlm>h lor folks. 

Karl Stra/i’ords and the Duke ol .Norlolks; 

All colTee-houses. and their luaters. 

All courts of justif'c and debaters ; 

All taverns, ati<l the sols within ’ern; 

All bubbles and the ro^'ues that skin ’em. 

1 hate all ciities; may they burn all. 

From IVurtley to the (Inih-sl ro t J<>nrnali 
All bards as Dennis hates a pun : 
niose wilt) have wit and who have none. 

All not ties of whatever station ; 

And all the parxais in tlu* nation. 

.\11 qtiiieks and docc^vs read in ])hysick, 

M'ho kill or eiin! a man that is sick. 

All authors wlio were ever heard on. 

From Uaxius ii*|) to Tommy Gordon; 

'J'radesineu with crinire.'v e\er >teiiliu<'. 

And merehanis, w hatsoe’er tliey dt'al in. 

I hnfc* the hladivs professiiu; slau^liter, 

More than the d — 1 holy wjiter 
1 hiite all >.cholars, lieaux, atid sipiires; 

Pimps, ]mpiiies, parasite^ jmd liars; 

AU eourtiers with their looks so smooth; 

Ami plavtfrs from lloheme to Hooth. 

I hate the world er.imm’d all loeether, 

From t'eu''Jrars, up tlie Lord knows wliither 1 
* Ask you then, (.'elia, if there he 

Th»‘ tliiiii^ I love? My eharmer, thee. 

'I’hee tiifire than liudit. than life adore. 

Thou dearest, sweetest ereatuie, m<.ue 
Than wilflesi raptures can express, 

'I’han I can bdl, or thou can'.'*! <;tie.ss. 

TIkmi thoii^di ! bear a e.-ntle mind, 
liCf not m\ hatred oi'nmnkind 
M’ondei within my Delia move, 

Since she posse...se.s ull I love.” 

In the author’s ‘ Fpitapli on Butler’s Monument, 
the same tceliiu,^ of hiitcrjiess and indi'^nation at the 
treatment which that most “ extraordinary of all 
Eni,dish wits” hail experienced afh'r the most solemn 
promises, horn an abandoned and mii^ratcful court, 
is expressed witli an admirably cutting point : 

" What tho’ alive, ne<,dectea and undone, 

O let thy sjiirit triumpli in this stone ! 

No greater honour could men pay thy parts. 

For when they t,dve a .stone they give their he.arts.” 


“CUPID CALLFD TO ACi’OUNT 

' Last night as my unw illiiig mind 
To rest, dear Celia, 1 resi^;u'd ; 

For how should I reposi' fuijoy 
While any fearn >our breast ainioy ? 

Fori)id it. Heaven, that I should be 
From any of your troubles fia'i* ; 

Oh, would kind late attend my prayer, 
(iretxly I’d give )ou not a share, 

I/Jist night, then, iu a wretched taking, 

My spirits just 'twixt sleep and walking 
I dmamt (ah ! what so fretiueiit tlienien 
As you .•lud Venus of my «ireum.s!) 

'That she, bright glory of the sky, 

H)’ard from below hi‘r darling’s ery : 

Saw lier p.ale cheeks, lier bosom heave. 

And heard a tiistaut sound of ‘ 'Thieve 
Not so you loi'k w lieu at the ball 
Ku\y'd Nell shine, f»uishining all: 

Not so at church when pri«‘.st ])er(di‘x’d 
Iteholds \ou .ind forgiUs the text. 

7’he g<Hhle.ss, IrighteiTil. to her throne 
.*^ummon*d the little god Iier .son. 

Ami him in passion tliu.s i„. spoke — 

‘ Where, v.itli that cunning uichiu’s Icmk, 
Where from thy colours hast thou stray’d? 
Uuguar«\ed left my d.uling maid ? 

Left my lov’d eitailel of beauty 
W'ith none but Saia lio upou duty ! 

Did I for tills a niwncrous band 
Of lores send umlcr thy command 
Uhl th«‘c .still have h'T in thy sight, 

And guard her i>»‘;iuiies <lav .and night? 

Weu* not Ih’ llesperiau g.irdeus t.iueil? 

The liundved eys of Argus shaktui? 

What tlangers V ill not men dc'piM* 

'T' obta n tins ui'ich superior prize ? 

And flidst thou trust vrliat .lore had charm'd 
'To a p«»or eentiuel uuarun’d ? 

A gun indeed the wretch bail got, 

But i:cithcr porrder, b.ill, nor .shot. 

Come tell me. un hiu. ted uo lie^; 

When* rvas you l.hl. iu \ itiee’s er es ? 

Difl \ou f.iir Heiuiet’s breast riuno ? 

(I know roil ile.iilr lore .i fortune).' 

Poor Cui i<i iiorv beg.an tfi whine; 

' Mamma, if wa^. no laiilt of mine. 

I iu a nimple lay perdi/e. 

Thfit little gnaial loom elios»* bv rou. 

hundred lores (all ann’di did grace 
The beauties of her neck ami face. ; '2 

'riiema* by a »igh 1, liispossest. 

Was blown to Hai ry Fiehling’s breast ; 

Where I rr.as forc'd all night to stay, 

Because I could not find my war , ’ 

But nid mainm.i know there what work 
I’ve made --horv ;n ted like ;i I'lji k ; 

What pain rvhat lorme it., he endures, 

Whicli no phrsh ian e\er eines, 

She would lorgire.' I’lie goddess sriiil’d, 
And getilly cliuck'd her rvieked eldld, 

Bid liim go back and take moie care, 

And give h«*r seiviee to t!\e Fair,” 


But tlic phijfiil iiini happy vein rvliich tho poot 
, .las hero (lisplayed is exccmicd, perhaps, in a little 
I pooni, which shows still luoro itivontiou, cojiihiiiod 
j with a fresh and siiarkliiig- spirit, wliieh, wliile 
! strictly moral, reminds us of some of tin* best speci- 
mens of Swift or Prior. It seems to hare h(‘eu ad- 
dre.ssed to the* Misses f’radock, to one of when' 
Fielding was snh.setjueiif ly united, and it has thus the 
additional merit of throwing light on tlie rlisposiliou 
and sentiments of the writer at that interesting 


A number ot tlio invist ])leasinjg and well-written 
poems ill his ‘Miscellanies,’ are those which 
Tieldingr repeatedly addresses under the assumed 
names of ‘ Sfreplum and Celia,’ to the lady of liis 
first ^^^.hmee. How well lie could de.si.-n a poetic 
table as well as one iu prose, and adapt himself to 
.he easy familiar style m poetic narrative? with less 
torspiiess, iiKl, but not with less spirit tli:.t, tlic 
"nmortiil unilior of (inlliv,.,-.” the foilovvii,,. hu- 
.a'* linos will nli'onl arnplo proof, 

io '■h^b (oceasioned by lier apprehendinir her 

fel Oiv to «uar,l ,t who sot up all nigl.t with a gun ' 

withou. any uiiiivunitioiij. ^ 


period of his literary eareer. 

“ Tlte Queen of Meanly, t’tilher day, 

(.As the Kly.'vhui jourmils ...ay) 

To ease h'-r.self of all lier fares. 

And better cany on alVairs, 

By |uivy-eoum il mov’d above, 

And Cupid, mini'.ter of Love. 

'To keep Die eaitU in tine obedieoco, 
UcMilv’d to sulistitub* xicegereuts, 

^ To eantnn out her subiect lands 

And gite tlie faiie.'t tlie eominaiid* 

She spoke, and to flu* eaiih’s far boideTs 
Young < hipid i.sxucfl out her or<ler»# 
'I’liat every nymph in lij> (iimensioiw 
.Should biing or .send up lu-r preferisiokis. 
Like light’ning Mwilt the ooler flie.s. 

Or swifter j^lanee from eyca; 
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Like wit from sparkliii" WMitley’s t<»n^iie. 

Or harmony from nr Youuj'. 

Wl»y sliouhl I sinj: what lettors < atn«* ? 

Who hoasts Iwr faee (vi- who her frame. 

Worn black ami brown, ami ve<l ami fair. 

With eyes, ami b'eth, ami lips, ami hair? 

Om* fifty hiilileii <-harin-. iliscn\eiH. 

A secoml Ima^vs as many lovers ; 

This bcanty all mankind adore. 

And this all woiirmi envy more. 

This witnesses by hil vis dmix 
A thousand jiraises, and all true; 

Wliile tliat In' jewels makes pretences 
To triumph over kin^js and princes; 
ilriliin;,' the fjiMldess by tliat jielf 
Ily whicli she once was brib’d herself; 

So borough towns, elections broU‘,;ht on, 

I'.’er yet corruption bill was thought ou. 

Sir knight, to ;{ain the voters' favour, 
boasts id' his fonner ffooil behaviour; 
f Of speeches in the xMiate made - 
Low lor Iin eoiintiy and if '.trade. 

Ami for a proof of zeal unsh.iken 
Di-tributes bribes lie onee hail taken. 

What matters whotlie prizes gain 

In Imlia, Italy, or Spain; 

th‘ who reipiires the crown commanderi* 

t)i llollaml, tu-rmany. and I’lander^. 

Tiioii, lliitain. on my latioui'. -mile, 

Tlie (jueeii of Heaut\’> la\our'd isle; 

Whom she l<ni^ filter h.itli priz’d ab<)\e 
'I'lie rajihi.iu or the (’yprian ;;io\e. 

And liere, who a^ks the Mns.- to tell, 

Tlial-the eonrt lot t i Uii'hinoml fell . 

tlv wUoso i'^moaut a-, wants 

To know that ^ — pel's eho-e for Hants. 

S.irnm, thy eandid ite,-. be n uu'd, 

Saium, for beanti*'s e\ er lam d. 

Wlio.se iiympbs e\eel all beauty's flowei-, 

As thy hiilh steeple dotli a.'l (oweis. 

'I'lie eoiirl was ]>lae’d in manner fittim', 

\'eniis upon the heiieh w a- sitiiiu’ ; 

(’iipid was seeietaiy made ; 

'I’lie cryer an 'd >.e>' disjday’d. 

Like moital eryer's loud al.iium, 

‘ Ibiiui in jielitioiis from j^ric Snrnm.' 

Wlieii lo, in briylit eeleslial slate, 

.line eaiiii' and thiiuder’d at the i;ate. 

Ami e.in yon. daujliUT. doubt to whom, 

{ lie cried ) beam.;', the b.ip\n doom, 

'IMiile t'r.ldocks yet make ble-'.'d the earth, 

< 'r.i.loek.*., whom am;; li. fore tlieir birth 
I. by y onr own petition mi>' 'd, 

Decreed to be by’ all belo\ ’d :• 
f'r.idocks, to whom, ceh -fial dower, 

I :;a\e all beauties in my power: 

'I’o form whose loiely minds and faces 
I ''tript half hea\eii t)f its ar.iees. 

Dll let them bear an eipml sway, 

•*'0 shall mankind, well pleas’d, obey.’ 

I lie ;,md ihiis Sjioke, the ;;oddess boW d. 

Her ri'im.; bluslies strait a\ow d 
Her haple.s, memory and shame. 

And ( 'njdd. ;.'lad, wiitdown their name.’* 

Me ni.'iv sorin' iilca, iVoiii llic fore^oin^^ spoci- 
hmiis, uhat Fioldin^f’s sucm-ss would liavt; been bad 
Ilf Pioiv strenuously din ri«*d his talents to poi'tieal 
forniiDsitiini ; and it is evident, indeml, iVoin the 
Iffiiled snpcj'njrity of his later eoun'dies, of his 
and ('ven his occasional poi'iiis, tliat his mind 
I this |i(‘riod, wIk’ii eoinjielU'd to renounce Ids hopes 
the law, h.ul aeijiiircd tfreafi'i’ compass and vi^onr. 
tlispl.'iys more sustaiueil powers, and a closer 
h^’wled^o of inaiikiiid, not only as a comic, writer, 
a philosophi«‘al studr-nt of character and inau- 
us lu; stj^hscrjucnlly drew llicm with all the va- 
D'uoijs and anomalies of (he liuman heart. It 
not, liowevcr, till the appearance of Ids * Tom 
that Ficldin^•’s i^enius Avas justly ajiprerdafcd. 

'* ic earlier part of his cari'cr, his (diaraclcr as a 
and a public writer had been systcmatic- 
) ussailcd, not less by a tribe, of I'pliciucral wits 

iV*'^ poem f written when the rmtlior w.is very 
liilht '' 'V ^‘dfd w itii tlie mime-i of sesei.i! yoiin^ ladies, w lio 
in be nne.-isy at .-eeiin; Ihemselvrvs in print. 'Phat 

ouWi*'! ' ' "her. ;is some freedoms, 

X. ivl w'ere t.ikeii with lilll«' fo;hle.s in the amiable 

id* I dat is, we coiieene. mean in any man, 

"‘•'naalous m a -.IrJhm's iVoL.-. 


than by men of first-rate lalcid, wldlc ho was lield 
up to ridicule in his poetical character by him whom 
he afterwards commemorated as the “ immortal author 
of GiiUiver.” Hut Swift was not aware Unit he was 
exercisiiifr hia satiric vein on tlie future autlior of 
‘ Tom Jones’ and ‘ Amelia," when he attacked his 
youthful eoiiteniporary for want of cxeellenco ill an 
art to w'ldch he had never advanced any serious pre- 
tensions. 

“ For instance, when you rashly tldnk 
No rhymer c.iri like Wellsteii .^ink. 
llis merits liul.-uic'd, you .'.hall find 
That Fiid«liii;t lemes him f.ir oehind.” 

But this satire is evidently unjust, and Fielding 
the yioet, he forgot, was not Fielding the jmhlie 
writer and tlie novtdist. ‘‘ Little did Swift ini-agine,” 
.says ])r. Warlon, “ that this very Fioldin;' would 
hereafter equal him in works of humour, and excel 
him in drawing and sujiporting characters, and in 
the artful eonduct and plan of a comic epopee.” It is 
curious to observe how' far tin; estimate formed of 
contemporary merit dillers from that giNcn by the 
impartial verdict of jxjsteiily, when we see writeis 
like Swift, and Rielianisoii endea vouring to con- 
vince file world of J'ielding’s shorl -lived tilh' to le- 
gard, while men like Aaron Hill thittered tlieir self- 
complaeeuey with the idea that tliey should be. re- 
membered when both Pope- and Pielding would be 
known no more. — ( liichardso/i's ('Drresfiondenco.) 

We liave seen the spirit in wiiieh Fielding uni- 
formly met the anon\mou.s attacks and libels of his 
iletraefors. ('onseioiis of his own jiowi'rs, he seldom 
refali.'iteil, exeepl in gi'iieral term.s, and in tlie lan- 
guage of g<*ntlem:inly rej)ro()f indieatite rather of 
Jiiaguanimity and ei)nfeni|)t than thi* too eom- 
nion expression of .spin* and anger. Indeed, this 
gi'iierous sintimi'nt, added lo a (.'hristian sjdiit and 
[ihilosophy, to wliieh he generally had recourse in 
all tlie great emergeiieies of his lit“e,was not the h ast 
reinarkalde feature in onr author’s eharaeter ; and in 
many pas^a•»:es of his works he htis passcvl desriwed 
eulogy upon the very man wlio liad aspersed him: 
a sutlieient pro(>f, janh.aps, that he felt his ow^n 
reputation could afibrd it. And so far from having 
sustaiueil any injury, it is e\ideiit tluit. this lofty dis- 
regard of such attacks, and his ai know leduinent of 
the merits of his adversaries, particularlv of Swift, in 
‘ Josejih Andrews,’ has serxxl to place his own in 
a more distinct and forcible pidiit of view; for, 
though both holding the most distinLioFlu'd jmsitiou 
in their several way s, no two writers euiild he less 
hiirly opjiosed, or considered as riMds to ('aeh other. 

Snell was the ])reparatory school in which, as a 
dramatist, an essayist and puhlie writer, the talents 
j of Fielding wen* tormed and matured, and such the 
’ disposition and findings hy which he was ;ietuated 
lielbre he entered, on the composition of his novels. 
It is from the same source, perhajis. that we may 
trace the :imiahle qualities w ith w liieh he lias invested 
inaiiv of llis prineijial eharai'ters, in which he excels 
all his eonteniporarii's, and is sii far superior to his 
foUovvi'i's, williout excepting his pupil and rival 
Smollett. 

Befon? considering his master-pieces of jirose fic- 
tion, however, we sliall refer to his other minor ])ro- 
diietions in the order in which they a]»peared. j^'ext 
to the ‘ Kss:iys,’ alre.idy inenlioned, we must notice 
the ‘Journey from this Woild to the Next,' which 
iiboumls in satirical humour, :iiid many admirable 
liifs at tlu' follit's and vices of great jiersonages, and 
the prev;iiling errors ami foihlesof the (imo. riiougli 
in this, as in all his works, no one liaii more sincerely 
at he.-ni the inteu-sts of religion and morality, it li 
si'ldom tliat wi'apons like tlu'se n'aeh their mark, 

I without iiillieting wounds which were not intended ; 
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riiid in (‘xpoNiu;^ Hio niisronduot (d nit'n ol powor :ui(l uliilt* ho cxlul)its \\ iiil as4 n ^rt'rit mmi, in ilio Npw-^ 
tifh*, .-nid fho sHll iKiscr iidhinirs «>f tlioir crontuivs acoeptatioii of the tcM-m, ho ooudnols him to 

it is*(im'srio[iahl(‘ Imu far such picluros an- oaloiilalr.l Tvhun. as lie would, with rvi.hmt ])loasun', ollu>r 
to attain tlie uol.l,- ,'nd lu* liad ir. ^i(■w. Suah a “ I'roal moii” wlio Imloii**- to tho saiiio iinmii,,.ral)le 
comsi- ooidd not ful tharoforo to .Iraw .lown upon its faiiiilv, hut aro oaoor to disclaim all relationship 
author tho utmost virLd(MU‘o of his osoMuiivs. la their with him. 

olforts t(» pervert lus meiuin- they l.roadly char-ed Tho author, at tho same t ime. diseriminaK's justiv 
him u’ilh aii infentiou to subvert the cause ot truth between the resja'ctive pawers ol Lfood and evil, and 
and roli-ioti, which if was his object to promote, and while ho denounces some prevailiuM' doctrines and 
of which he invari!dd\ cniertained ll:t‘ i^realest re- lasliions, <‘ver makes rctrihntive j ns| ie(* fall wIkm-c if 
verenee and n-speet. ‘Vet lu' had assunMl tliem that ou;rHl to fall; reserves llie nml deli-hts of ]if,., i,-,„ 
lio did not intend iti tliis alh-orical pic<-e to oppose peace and happiness, for t!ie virtuous and l)cuetiecnt ; 
anv prevailim;' s\sf cm, or to <‘r<‘ef a luuv one o) his iior loi a moment allows the tlaik vohl (>i intiihdit^ 
owui. ‘‘ \\ or the ehill} j^hnnn (»f ini.s:mthroj)y to overcloud his 

])(• arrai^mal of i^'mnaucc for liaviiiu', iu tlu* I'clatnm clear stron:^ vision, t)i' inlcrrnpt tin; i*alm cllid^ent 
wliieli he has put into tin* moiifh ot Julian, w!)om hcaiity ol his closiii;^ jnospeets, 

tlu'V caliThe aj'ostale, done many violences to history It has been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, t,;;tt 
ami mixed truth and falsclemd \vi(h mindi ireedom. I’icldini;' wrote the histtjiy ot ‘Jonathan Wild’ tor u 
Rut lie ]»rofessed li.-iiou; and fhoiii^h he elms,' s(»me noble purpose, and one of the hii^hcst imjiort i/iee fo 
facts out of histoiw t(» eml)i ]l:sh his W(*rk and lix a societv. A satire like this strips oil tin* spurious 
e.hronoloi;-y t'J it, he has not, however, ecmtimd him- oriianients of hypocrisy, shows tin* beauty of f|;t; 
self nice exuetm ss, havimr ol'tofi antedatf'd and moral character, and will always he worthy the nf. 
soniPtimes postdated the matter w liieli he fcnnl i:' ((’iifitui ot the ?'ea<ier who desires to I'jsc w isci' or 
fln' Spanish history, ami transplanted into Ins woriv.” lu‘tlcr from tiie hook he pmaiscs.’ 'fo thosi' who 
In this siii^adar jirodiictiou, the di-sii^n (d which, hav<* a taste lor c\hihiti<ms ol llu’ ahsmal and the 
and some portions (»f I he dialouaji'S, a.pneai* fo have hc(/ii ridiculous it will athual iu many parts the saie.e kind 
adopted from Qnevedo and cather Spanish writers, the offcast as thev may have partaken in the inimilahle 
reader will find a ricli fund ol immour iiiteianiii'iled rcpreseufalions ol ('harli’s Alathews. lake Ids larlv 
with sound views and an iuliie.atc afapiaintaiice with ex/iil»ifions, Injvvcva’r, ‘Jonatliaii Wild' ma\ hr pro- 
tlu? aueii'ut authors no less than with modern society nouncev! (Ictic.ieuf iu t!:a( liie-hci- order of' eomposi- 
and character, Lu all their varieties. One proed’ of his tioii attained h\ the author, as w (11 as hv tin* eomr- 
ri'Hjied study of tlie elassies is sliow ii iu the amusimr dian, in their matnrer vaaiis ami iu tlieir greater and 

incident wdiere he iutroduecs Air. Addison heaiiu;;' mon' studied pci forma nees. In all that Ik; Iiad 

for tin' first t i.ue of tin* IHi ttslnini M-ish rus in the ijltherto aeeompli-dn d. kieldiiiLj seemed only to he 
sixth book of the .Kindd, while it e(mve',N a wa'll- preliniinu' to some holder and iie.ni' inastci'lv imd( r- 

meidted compliment to tin* author, w int liaecil with taking, in w hich his vast know Icdu'o and c\ pci icina', 

so much fi'li* •> V tlu* aiialoa'y hetweeu Ndraifs svstem his profound rca<}iu,;.’- aud ob-,erva1 ion, illustrati'd loo 
and thost* mysterious riles. 'To the ohserva'r of by his erudition, sinuild all ten. I to one end, the 
human life, fo tin* philosopliical stmh'iii, or eiti/.Mi (jf ornament of his oriuiual imaginative jiietures, ami 
the world, few ]n’o<luetious will alioid nior.‘ giatilica- rich iuveutions. If we add an iiilinii'.’ variety of 
lion than tin* ‘Journey from this Woild to the character ami incident, an ('xcjuisile judgmi nt, the 
Xext;’ though if is oddly eiio’igli reinuk( d l.y (■hal- charm of propriety and grace in the several parts, aud 
iners that it does not clt'ariy appear what Air. Eield- llie liannony and eotigruily of tlc' whole, vve shall 

ihg's real di*si ni was in this work, which hrf' iks otf appreciate the (dfn f (pi.ilil ie-. wliicli he developc-d in 

ahnii)tly, either lor waiut of materials, nr a wish to his ‘Joseph An Irews,' and w Ifndi bore away the jt. dm 
convey sat iia? in some mere rt'gula)- form ; an ohs, i\a- of cxc('llene(* in his ‘'roin Jones.’ 

tion which would !i])ply with nntre justm ss to the It should he j)i(‘!iused w ith j-efereiice to these com- 
aiitlior’s liistory of *.Ional!ian Wild,* Of this able jtosilions, fliat there seems to have hi'cii tlna-e dis- 
hnt imperlect iVaginetit, full of keen satiia.; ami far- tiiiet pc'idods in tin; progrc'ss of this higldy gllted 
Sighted views into tlu* eharactei's and ino'ivi s of men, writer’s jiowers. In the first, his genius luadvi' loi th 
wi*. have already given the author’s own ideas and vvilli a. wildness ami lu.xmiaiice compiiral ively un- 
tln* design and ohject with which it w as -vv littcn. lutt.ucd and uin ln‘ck('d, without that Justness of 

Incomplete and mistiidied jis it is, it can liardlv b»; thought and inord tliHciimiiitilion vvl’.ich he al'ci- 

ralleil the first of Fielding’s novels, though in many wards evinced. Hence his earlici productions c\liih!l. 

p;u‘ts itslujwsthe gi*rnis of that (■reati va* and imagina- freqiicnt proofs of haste and in gligciief*, Irom which 
live power vvliieli In* alu rvvards so sueei'ssfully deve- the author with ditllcultv clcaicd himscll in the iiios. 
loped. N ot wit hstaiidi Mg tin* startling views r)f so- slmlic.-l and llnishcd (»f his suh'- (‘(|ucn1 works. lo 
piety, rnnl what is termed eivili'(‘il lilc^ which it ex- this cause' must also he aftrihuti'd the ptirtla! '.'Ihi'c 
liihi ts, ainl llie still more* tea I'l i d 1 r i it lis vv h i(.di it li )]•,•( -s of hi s coined ies^ wd i iel j , in f ! je outset, w c re f ! i e e iloi tw 
tipoii the mind, tuc author’s i'<*:d s(*nti!noiifs. Ids of a minoi’, wldh' he hajijiilv entered on tin* eomj'osi- 
genuine regard for the reformation am! happim-ss of tion of his novels, liki' the .author of ‘ Waverley,’ at a 
mankind, and Ids admirable couragi* in stiamalising lime when his judgnn iil was fully maluri'd, and his 
(he viees and follies of their oppre'sors, eimnijt lor a l.iiovvledge and experience of life wi<’'^dy exj'^uided. 
tiionn nt he mistaken. Even in the second c])och we trace an iminensi* ;n - 

On the other side, it is eijually ch ar that he wais ces'ion of varied acipiisition.s ami ('HVetive tab'iil, 
as (1. ;cided ly oppfise-d to evciy specje'^ of Jaw I ss v'io- when tin* luxuri.aiices of his si vie, liis friajin'id 

b'nce ; and being- as deeply read in con -lit uiion;d gligo'/iecs and errors vveii' (‘ffccl naJly' corrected, wlnu 

law ns ill all its ndnor ViiMii-hes, he was cn-.-bh-d lo his essays and his rdmo'^l imimm-rahle literary ainj 

avail him':elfof this knowledg.* iu ins pi.-for--; of polilhsal^racts, by grarlually (•.vliaitstingthe fi-rvour :iu‘‘ 

vile wutli mimitahh; skill, ami lor (he hi-..,! jmrpo-es. (*.nning tin- strerigth of his genius, had iinpi'‘>'' 
lift iievi'r commits tin.' fault we see in many novel- natural style, and matured the expression et 

ists ot drawing false eonclnsions fnmi tlie revolting thoughts a*nd feelings. • 

e.iaraeters ami la fs w hieli lie plae-s !.'e‘’.o« t},» p., period belong Ills iniseellane<>«»« pu'tmf* ^ 

ream*!'; In* nevi'r m-ikes the vicious interesting o* his erit ieisms, his pr(‘fie(*s, Ids conlributioiis lu u 
amiable, bid awards strict poetical justice: and < Tnu. and other joiirnals ; uinl, perlmp* 
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^TnoiiL^ tlu> niosl ontertniiiin-r, his ‘ Rupors jiroper lo , 
rc:ul lii'h'iv Royal Soriotj,’ and his ‘ Dialoifue | 
|)i’tncoo Ah'xandrr lh(* (in'at and 1 )i();.vriH-s llin | 
exilic ‘Oil th(* RimikmIv of AlHiclioii for tho Ross ! 
of I'rii'ioR ‘ 1 lio Kii’sl Ol^iilhiiur of Dcinosthrni'S,’ 
loost of wliicli ]ir(M'('d(Ml tiic composition of his 
k Toni Jones’ and ‘ Anndia.’ 

I'lic 'ddni and most ilisl in,i:'‘uislicd (‘poch of Fiidd- 
„,r’s "••■iiins may date from iho. comjiositioii of those j 
*j,i’.i^,,lh'd M'oiks, and from tin* numorons pro- j 
,lnt-ii('iis connected with law and politics which ; 
m ilked tlie period of his maL;istracy, and whicli w<-r(? ; 
(ojicilx directeil to the rclonn of onr rriminal codi*, ■ 
to tin' estahlishmcnt of a moVe elfeetivo police, com- ' 
tiiflH'iidinu,' plans of an extensively uselnl eharacter, 
l)l>^olld the raimo of (hose otheial duties which he so ■ 
(.oi'is^-ientiously disehar-ed. | 

Tiist, as relates to his ‘ .losi^ph Andrews,’ the , 
;iuilior hiiiwelf informs ns, in an inuauiious and 
aiiiusinu- jirefaee, (hat it was inttunled for an imita- ; 
(ion of (lie '^t\le and manner of ('er\antes; and ; 
“ |),)\v d'diuditfnlly,” says one of his hioi^u-aphers 
(Muipli}), “ I-'' 1' *'^ copied the humour, the ;jfravit} , 
;iiid the'line ridi< ule of his ma-ter, iln‘y can witness ■ 
who are anpiainted wi'.h both w tilers.” Another 
(■ridm, on tie' other hand ( ( ' haliiiers ), sn])portin^ his ; 
upiiiloii oil an oI)N( I'Miiioii of Dr. W arton, “that it 
was diili(ailt to sa\ w h_\ Tieldii'^- sii.>nld call this 
uii\il ail iinilalion of that tnil_\ oriu'inai aiitlmr,” , 
i|,; -aiMh ■ the eorreeiness of (he preceding •e-sertion, ; 
Hi 1 iiiaiiitaiiis dial Fiehlim^-’s ladieuie is of a \ery 
(iiil'ereiil sj)( eies fi'om tliat of the Spanish novelist. 
I’n I'.aps the autho)‘it\ of his hioirrapher. Dr. Aikin, 
ii.a\ he allowed its w<‘iL;li( ill eouiino- to a decision ■ 
i>!i a j,uiiit >o lilth' open to di'-juite after t!)e author’s ■ 
.u'.a dt cl II ation, hut on ;\hieli learin-d do<-fois '’on- ■ 
line Ml ea-ily to disanree ; and he too speaks ol 
“ 'lie u':ra\e ( 'i rvantie stv le adopte(l in ttie novel ot 
‘ .h)>i jih \iidrews.’” It would app’-ar, a'so, ivoin 
the aii'l.oi's own preface, as Will as tVom nuiiierous 
ji e-.i' 4 -i > III 1 il'?’ w ol 1. that he was a>a inther-iasilc 
r.diiiiri'i' af hi-. ^ real pVed.'C' ■ >>or : while, howiwer, il 
iiii^hly pndialde lliat he iir.di ('eiwantes in his eye,* 
ii is ceil. dll that the -aliiie and hurlesipie poitioii «tf 
‘Joseph Andrew-’ was suj-;.;e^t eil to liim h\ tile 
]>Mii-al (d lliehard'-on’s ‘ I’ainela,' oil t!ie oNer- 
I'oiia-lit relliieiiieMt iju,! sii aiui tl sentiment ot whiel: 

1! alioi'tls a liiiinoroiis eomnienlary in (he adveutuies 
ct her profe-M'd hrother, the hero. Besides its in- 
triii'-ic A\it and exei Ih iiciu it has tlnis a two-jold 
■'t'laet ioii ill |!|(. eoiiiie and huilesipio -pi-it it main- 
1 a’ls throiii^^^linut, in tin* sajue wav a- ihe adveiitores 
'' tile Spanish kiii.;lil and hisstpiiio, l-.owiwer ludi- 
‘y in tleinselv es, are |elisln«i With a double z« st 
Iniiii tae i Diit last t hev (dfertothe di -oitii'd heaiimr 
de. d : t!:e ohl rala.lilis. Ilow 

'‘l"i itelv I'iehliiia; has ramdit the hnmour, assumed 
''lid delicate satire of his jiroiot\pe, they 
eoiiipared the two line !<-r- jueees will 
*'‘“'dv admit ; and lluit he loses nolhiim’ in point of 
^>t'i:;iii:dit\. 

1 '‘ihaps ol all human eomjiosit ions an excellent 
>i>iu epic is^l,,, dinicull ; and l ii ldin;' siu*- 

‘■^''Ued well in pultimr into full clfect the rules laid 
m l,i^ iiur(.„i„„^ preface, 'i'iie truth is, Im 
i>i< now iliM-o\cr<'d that sj)eei«>s of composition for 
1 , .* '1^ tt'dnral talents, mat iired hy loiir;; pr.acticeami 

'flic ‘‘'^I'la ienee, were most jaMuiliarly ad.apted. 
of 11 l'=>f'"'>n Adams alone, tosay nothin;^ 
whirl story and the rich hnmonr in‘ 

(’stal r t*"^p<*(’ts aiionmls, wamld snilicienlly 

Vvriti-r'^ Ti^ tis an orii^inal ami ailinirahle 

oj'j. Imrnanily, hene\(denee, and ^ojmIucks 

TjO ‘ onspiiMioii., in Mr, Adams; his unswerv- 


ing intc<;rity ; his zeal in tlie cause of Iho opprof.sml ; 
his iinaHected iiaturi*, imh'piuidcnt of his talent and 
learning, win our esteem and respect, even while 
his virtuous simplicity provokes onr smiles; and lh(* 
little pretlieaiiM'nts into whieh he falls, owing to his 
ahseiice of mind, an; such as excite onr mirth with- 
out a shadow ol‘ derision or malev<denee. When 
lie knight of La Mancha inistak<*s the harher’.s 
hason for Alambriiio’s lu‘lmet,we are not more ali\o 
to a sense of tin; truly hidieious than when we see 
I’ai’M)!! Adams travelling to the great metropidis to 
sell a set of sermons, thinking his fortune was m:i(h‘, 
and snapping his lingers with delight on lu.diig in- 
troduced to a London hookstdler. 'I'lnui, aftiu’ run- 
ning ill ecstasy two or thri'e times round the room, 
lie ])uts his hand into his jioeket, and llnding tlie 
precious AlSS. neither there nor any ^vhere el.-.e, he 
exelaims, with inhniti' simplicity and good hnmonr, 

” 1 profess I believe 1 left tliem lieliind me.” — ( Essay 
on the Life and (iL/tius a/ !■ li/din;/. J 

It is staled, hy one of Fielding’s (uirly biogra- 
phers, that tlie Rev. Mr. N cning, a learned and mueli- 
estemiied friiuid of the author’s, was the original of the 
excellent and amusing pai'-on. It is added that tlie 
likein'MS w as very reinarkahli! ; Mr. hafi as close 
an intimacy with the(iieek authors, and as p.as- 
sionate a veneration tor liseliylus, as Adams him- 
self; tlie overtlowings of liis henevoleiice were as 
.'-Irong; his tits of reverie wiue as fieijueiit, and oe- 
eurred, to<*, njjoJi the iiiO'.f int^Tesfiiig oeeasions. 

\\ hen he was chaplain, for iimtance, in a la-giment 
serving in 1 liiiders, he lliouglit juoper, one line 
Mimmer's eveiniig, to indulge liiiiisilf in a walk, 
dining whieh, struck vvitli the eliarms of' the land- 
seajie, and pmliaps with some ap[U"piiale jias'.aga' 

111 his hidoved .l!s<di\lus. he '•xteiided his studies 
t'll In* arrived m ly ipnekly witliin t he e. .ony ’s lines, 
and was only 'oifiigiii (o a st.md hy tlie lepi'ated 
eh dleiige of ” Qai •'<> hi/” d h»' ollieer in eom- 
niand, on In aring lln* ne iils of the ea--e, and llnding 
tlie lUipH im dit.ited leiliiie lit' the xi'-it, with the 
nil illev ie»l --iiiiplii it y of his pii-iei, r, gave h.iin Ivavi' 
to pnr-ne hi- elissiead ie-eare!i, - in a walk home 
aaain. Inde. d, it is not. Uu\ noaeh lo say l\eat the- 
e. h'hrated ehai ;'.e:ir of an ah-eiit man, hy Fa Biuyeri', 
is, in every point, iuh rior t * t’lmt true and ju-l re- 
seinhlanee to nature wi'.h which our author li.i-. <le- 
lincated liie peenliai ilii ,s of Adams; “ {ho foiimr,” 
it i.s leinarked, “has luen eaiiied to a ileg.ie ol 
jdeasant extrax itgaina'. w hile tlie latter ahmml.s in 
the lie.e.sl lights and shadows ,.f iv.d life.” 

Still, with all its imii! and piomi.se of higlier 
j things, this admirable work, the (.ixonrile ot 1 ield- 
! ii.g liim.-elf, has In eii st'aiigely pronoiiin ed hy Mr. 
Muiphy as the sunrise oul\ of our author’s genius, 
” In the plan of the work,” Imsays, ‘‘ .Mr. Fielding 
! did not form to hiniselt a eiiele wide enongli !.ir the 
j ahnndanec of his imaginal ion ; the main aelieu was 
I too trivia.land nninijtoilanl to admit ot the vaiii'ty 
' of eharaeteis and events wliieh tl.e reader gei.i'rally 
I looks for in such proiinetioiis ; tiie att.iiimieiit ot 
' prrfeetiim in this kind of w riling was in reserve for 
Mr. Fielding in a tut me wmk.” 

Ill reply to tliis mistaken opinion it wouUl ho 
enough to refer the re.uler to the author .s ohservd- 
tions in his pudaia*, and to the aduiirahly vaiied efia- 
■ r.aeter and ineidenls disjilayed in the novel ilsidt. 

I Lven were this not so, were’ the entire plan and 
exeiMition of tin* story ot' the restrieled charaeti'r 
here mentioned, it would not he the le>s pertei t or» 
that ai-euunt, and Fielding w ould s{ill Iium' snem'evled 
ill the purpose whieh he had proposevl to attain. In 
point of fact the two works an* dissiniil ir in their 
design, aim at ilillereiit ohjeels, are elleeted hy ojv- 
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was Hpj)<>inl<’il in his torty-foiirth yt'Jn*, with ;i coii- 
fitilufioM ylrratly broken, to the beiieh of aetill^■ 
ina^isl rates at Westminster ; a situation reiiuirin.i? 
robust health ami streiii'th, 1 bout^h one for which his 
talents eminently qnalitied him. Hut \\«lpoh', like 
all Ills Whij,^ pioijeuy, e\er stiulionsly avouled men ot 
real merit, in order to llml tools more tilted tor his 
jjiirposes, — sycophants, dunces, and kn:i\es. lu- 
volvi'd as FicUlin:; now was in a scuar's t)t arduous 
duties, which lie tiischai'; 4 ,'ed with /cal and abilit}, ho 
did not con lino his attention to the routine ot otU- 
cial business. He extended his inquiries into the 
state of the penal Jaws; and puhlislu'd .^eieral tracts 
whieli display Ids enlightened views, ami contain 
judicious proposals for their reform and consolida- 
tion. His ‘ Oiarge to llie Grand Jury’ delivered at 
Westminsler, on the 2‘Jtli of June, 1741), may be re- 
j^arded, for tliat time, as a very able and valuabh' 
state jiaper. He trace's the history of grand juries 
from their origin ; sIhjavs tlu'ir heneliecnt operation 
in leading- to Just decisions, in the det«s*fioii ol 
eiinie, and for the safety of the subject. His iii- 
(juiry into tlm ‘ Increase ami Cause of liebl'crii ^’ 
<lid him e(jiial credit for legal knou ledgi; and s-jga- 
city, ami was luld in liigh estimation by the most 
eminent barristers ami the judges presiding In ot- 
miiis(('r Hall. ‘A rroposal fur the -Alainti'iiance ot 
th(' Loor *e\iiiced mueh dilijicnt resian-h into tliat 
(Utlicnlt subject ; and among other useful hints ;ind 
suggest ions, ‘•'ome of w hich have since been actisi 
upon, this valuable little treatise' contains the lii>t 
reeoinmendatimi of a county workhouse', in wiiie-h 
the ditrereiit objects of industry and reformation 
might be united. Another inb'icsting tract, wliie-h 
nUows the e:^teut to wliicb be earrieel bis iuepiiries, 
and henv tar, in fin? mid>t of his e-or^ioreal sutterings, 
lie retaini'el an active' anel inejuisilive' mind, isenlilh.el 
‘ Example's of the Interposition <il' Proviilenee in the 
l)(‘t(?cti<.ni and Punishment of .Munh r, with .'in liilro- 
ilnction aiiel Ceenelusiem’ (daleel 17b2). This pro- 
duction he repealcelly ail\«‘i tise-d in the ‘ (\,r(‘nl 
(!(ir(h')i Journal^* with a ^ie^v’ of gi\iiig it gre'ate'r 
jnihlieit^ ; having eonee'ived great heq)e.'>. of its general 
utility, and its goe)el elfeet, more* e sj)eeia!l\ aiiiemg the; 
lowe'i- eireiers. The piihlif* mind, it is elated, was at 
lliat period mneh elisturheel l)y rnnrele rs eominilted 
W'itli a degre'C of [)arharil\ ne^ithe-r usual nor e-harae- 
teristie, it was remarked, of this eomitry. Tneh e-d, 
few eemireiiersial topie-s of the: elay escaped him ; he 
w rejte a pamjihlet on the case of Elizabeth Canning, 
which was answcreel by Sir Jolm Hill, between 
whom and its iiigcnions author tliere is said to lm\e 
occurre'd a sharp and freepie-nt iiife'rchange' eef ani- 
meisities, lei tin* no small elisgraceand discomtiture of 
the former. All these productions do homnir to 
Fieleling, as a magistrate'; ami the result, as they 
were* of hried* iiiterv;els between his active dutie s, 
must Jiave cost him intense application, instigate d hv 
an ardent zeal for tlie ser^ice of the cenmnunif v, 
added to the (exigency of his own allairs. Still, 
amielst tliese varienis aveu'atioiis his in^enti^<■ ge'iiins 
found room to disjjlay itself, ami tor some time; pa.-,! 
be had amused his h-lsure mumeids— iev/ as tin y 
were, with the composition of ‘T(»m Jom-s,’ tlie 
pre>gre;ss ami eoin]dction of wliieli e-mhiaceel a large* 
wpaee of l-ime. It was eommene<-d in the midst of 
his political coiitlicG, and finished amidst all tin; 
turmoil of his mngisteijal duties— amJ iu unnilum- 
ally declining state of liealtli. 

>N ith regard to this amusing we)rk, justly, jeemhaps, ' 
eonsielereel his juasteT-picee,-^ it may not he uninfe- 
re'sting to give llu' opinions of diflerent w rite-rs, some 
of wliom Were nearly eotemporaiy with the* a'ethor. 
In extolling the uniform ;inel re*gnlar plan on wlucli 


it is condne-te*d, Mnrpliy observes that NoanlhoBu 
)ias iiitrodueed a gre;ilcr diversity of ebaraetc'p, 
display'll them more fully or in more various alti^ 
tildes. A 11 worthy is tin; most amiable pietiiri’ in ij|,, 
w'orhl of a man who does liommr to bis species; ji, 
bis own lieart he linds constant propensities to th,. 
most bene\ olent and generous actions, and Ids uiu 
del-standing conducts him with diseiction in tin- j,,.,-.. 
fai-ni:inee of wbati'ver his goodness suggests to hini. 
And tbougli it is apjiarent that the author labomni 
tliis jmrtrait coji aimn'e^ and meant to oU’er it to 
niaiikiml as a just ohji ct of imitation, lie lias soberly 
restr.'iined Idmself within the hounds of prohahilih 
nay, it may be saiil of strict truth, as, in the general 
ojiinion, hi; is siqiposed to have copied lu'ie the f. a- 
Inres of a worthy eharaeter still in being! 
person here alluded to was Kalpli Allen, Esquire 
of Prior Park, and we learn from ‘Giom's’s Anec- 
dote^' that Eielding, while engaged in writing lids 
no\el, lived at Tivi'itoii in the neiglihonrhood, and 
e\(‘ii dined every tl.ay at Allen’s table." 
“Nothingean he more {‘nlei-t:diiing than AN esfeiii • 
Ids ni;>ti«- manners, his natural undisciplined honesl\ 
Ids half-<*nlightened understanding, w ith the st If- 
jdeasiiig shrewdness which accompanies it, and the 
l)ias of his mind ti^ mistaken piditics, are all delini*- 
ati.d with preeision and tine humour. 'I'he ^i^.tels of 
tliese two gentlenif'ii are ajitly introdni'ed, and givi; 
rise to many agreeable scenes. * 4’om Ji.mes’ will 
always he a tine lesson to yomg men o^' good len- 
ih'iieies to Airtiie, who y t sillier the impeluositv "f 
their passions to huri) theinawa\." “'rhwack'um 
and Square are <-\eelleiitl\ opposed to « aeii otlier! 
In short, all the ehaiaeters down to Partridge, 
even to a maid i r hiisller at an init, are drawn with 
Irnth and humour; titid indeeil iluy aliound so 
mueh, and are so ofleii brought Ibiward iu a dr.i- 
iiiatie niaiiuer, that eM-ryhiug luav he said to In; 
here in action; c\er\ thing has nmtmrr.s, and tlie vi ly 
tuaiiiiers wldcii lieloiig to it in Immar^lili' : ihej look; 
tlicyact ; they speak to our iniagiuaUons Just as the\ 
appear to u> in the* orld. 

“It may be added that in i.iaiiy ]iarts of‘7bm 
Jones' wetiml onr author possessed the softer graces 
of eharaeter painting, and i/f ih'scription ; many 
sit nations and sentimi'iits are touehed with a. delii-ate 
band, and throughout the work lie si'cms to feel as 
much delight in describing the amiable part of Im- 
rnan nature, as iu his early daw be bad iu exagge- 
rating the strong and liar-b fcatiiri's of tui'iiitudc 
and deformity. 'J’liis rirenmstanee breaflies an air <4 
philaiitbropy tbrongh b.is work, and renders it an 
image of trntb, as the Koiuan orator calls a coniedy. 
And bi'iiee it aro.se from lids truth of eharieter, 
which pnwails in ‘ 'J\)m Jones,’ in conjunction witli 
the other qualities of the writer al i)\e si‘1 forth, liiat 
the snllVage of the most Jeariied ejilic of this u iti"ii 
(Dr. Warburlon) was gi\cn to our author, when he 
says, “Monsieur de Marixaux, in I’lanee, and 3Ir. 
Eielding, in England, stand the foremost ainoiig 
those will) luive given a faithful and chaste copynt 
life and manners; and by enriebing their lomania* 
with the best [lart of the comic art, ^lay be said to 
liave brought it to pci feetiou." “ Such a lavoin'alne 
deeision from so aljle a judge will do boiioiir to Jb* 
Eielding -witli posterity ; and the excellent g| 4 dns o 
the person with whom be lias paralleled him w*^ 
re/lei-t the truest, praise on the author who wa? 
eajiable of being Ids illustrious rival !" ( . 

“That elegant writer and judicious critic, b 
Reatfie, who Jiad no personal md^nosities to ^gni ‘ J 
in trying to depreciate a eharaeter like 
earni's his enthusiasm in bis favour still * 

‘ J^ince the days of Horner,’ he sajs, ‘ the \vo«h i 
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^ moro artful opic fjjblo. 'I'lie charnctors j 
ml ;ulv(*uturcs art* wornlerfully divcrsilifil ; yet the. j 
‘ircurnslaiiees arc all so natural, and rise so easily ■ 
VoiM cue anotlier, and eo-operntc with so mneh 
. .•ularity in l)rin;;ini?, or even while they seem to 
•ctin! tlic catastrophe, that tln^ curiosity of the 
is tihvays kept aw ake, and, instead of tlai^iifini!^, 
,,>t)ws more and more impatient as tlie story ad- 
eini'i'S, till at last it Ix'comes downri<>:hl. anxiety. 
Ami wli'Mi we u:et to tlie end, and lot>k hack <»n tin* 
contrivance, we an* ama/ed to timl tiiat of so 
iirinv iuei^ieiits tln'ie sliould hi' so tew snp«'rfln(»ns ; 
prit iu i^ui'h a variety of Hctioii there shoidd he so 
, ivat a piohahililVi and tliat so complex a tale should 
he M) i^erspicuonsly eondiict<<I, and with j)erfect 
of tlesii:ai.” 

K i-: alsv) ju‘>tly la'inarki'd hy Chalmers, “ that tlni 
loinajice since the d i^s of Fii‘hrni;.V has heen 
!,(‘lit!inix a[)ace from simplicil\ and nature. 'I'lie 
cmise of his superiority is to he son.dd iu his wit 
;i,,l lonnour, of wlucli lie had an in'‘vhan''f ilile | 
:m ojiinioii conlirmed hy the most impartial 
,111(1 ciili^liteiieil aiiiom; his contemporaries, not ex- 
.•'j.lin;;- Lord Lcilcton ami In's fiiends, intimately 
•(iiiaiuled with him as they were from t In* ont*;et. of 
rarn-r. “ Althoueh in th.is, as wv!l as in other 
of tin* tintlior,” sa\s Dr. Aikin, •‘tin* 
..-fiK's are e!)iell\ draw n from low life, and iti'-plax 
Mill'll of the \ices and eriincs of mankind, yl ■ 

, ;i: 1 elie\ ed h\ considera hie admixlme of nohler ; 
n' !!i r, Mid eontaiii many alfeetiicA picture'; of mor:d | 
Indeed it e-innot he douhleil the ; 
yoilfi'’' ioleiitiuns w ere to t'axou'.- tin* eaii'e .,1 \irtne ; . 
;:ii(] prohahly ('le iiiajoi ify of reader", jml-iiu- J'l-om . 
i:,(‘ir feelings in the pei n>'il, nil! proiionnee t li '.t he 
Ic'o 1 i'Vi'ied Ills piiipi'"e. A I’i^id morali-t \\illo!»- • 

I't to him the eommon fault ot mans wri*er-j ot 
tlilioii, that o|' ''helleriilL*' ;.^!•o^^ deuativOi.; Iioin 
r.‘,'filn(l<‘ of eoiidnef niider that > i;iit' -•oodnes'i of 
i,c:il'T wlileli is so little to lie relied Ui.n.i .a; t!.e 
,if l!fe;#\(( he has liol hecU j 1 1 •. t o 1 1 1 i \ ( o 

lie, 'tic’ll jn-tiee in mak in;;' mi -fort o t.e lie' e<m'!a!il 
"M' aiiit, ml of Mi'c, thonah perhap s hehasiiot i.!.", lit 
idjielcd the decree of jonilshmenf to the ei inn'.” 

'I'lie anthoi’s thu'd no\el, * \iin lia,' was j.nld.l'Oed 
i'l loll, ami in point of te iiei:,l exeellrnee it lia.s 
oiinaoidv hi'cii eoiisidered, no Ic'-s h\ i iilii-'', per- 
l. ij'S, tl'.aii hy the pnhlie, as ih eiiledly i nfei i. n- to 
’ I'lia .loiie',’ In %:Mii In and in^e,,|i.)n ii a'snrei{l_\ 
n ,'11. Its chii f nieilf depends le's o;i its ailful and 
<l'd)er:;|,> coi.'fMietion tliaii on the in!eie..|iim- s( i i< ' 
if [lie -I Ills of do n lest ie pa i 1 1 1 i ue's, il I a w n, as w e ha \ •* 
u ’M-.r'io'il, ho.n his o'a n f.oiiily hi'toi'N. 

h Mis more I'atlios, more iin>'.''i h witli I ;r 

li'-s \ ;(ii,l tui.T.onr t h , n ei; her of iis pud-'e'-- 
' Ihit \\ I* ;r.o '.'^ilh ( irdne'i , that t!n>se who 
S'-'i'h mijeli o/‘ ilie erioi’' .'iml disiiess.-^ ,,f 
‘‘"'•■'’■'fi '• h!'', will j!i..hal)ly fell lliit tile aiiilloi's 
' ''*^'‘1 iie,,r II, ^\lMdv is inoi'e just as well a.s moie 

‘ '■'!!! in any of his other le.wels. 'Idm aji- 

I'Mis to the heaii are l:!r mm e loieihlr. 

1 li'' hole ot .M iss M attliei\ s’s n:o rati\ e ahounds 


'' ''>'il’f' dle ti^ndies of natnn and j' lssioii ; hut w ha.t 
>'‘i\ 1 )(. r,.t,.rr,>jl to witli most eonildeiiee are Cliap- 
'';'' M.of hook X. and ('hapter Vlll. .d’ Hook XL 
u II n* do \v(' liinl tin* eonse(|nenees of imjirndence 
li! ‘ *^'**^^ /'‘l'‘'''‘''’-’de(I \\i(li siudi il la-sisl ihle femler- 
^ ‘ /.imditi’ is, indeed, a In auliful and 

^ perfi'ef A\ork of its kind, Imt tliroui;honl pre- 
sisM ^'''dures, in which that very heant\ coii- 

I'oh'l *^^'*'^ * h'om either of tin* iioAels which pre- 
'■'>11 'I* ^ this /i^rouml of ihll'erenee, hy many 

111" '' of infei ioi ity, and hy his ene- 

H.s a deca) of Uic author’s I'.owens it is less 


aniusinnc tlnui revolting' to observe how cap^crly 
Hiehanlson and his corresjxmdents renew theii 
(*uvious and mali!4;n:iut. attacks, althouj^h the entird 
story ahonuds with incident, and detail taken from 
his own life, and which on^ht to have disarmed all 
criticism, wdiile the author was fast sinking into the 
j'raxe, oppH'ssed w ilh misrortniies, and at the early 
a^e id' forty-i'i^ht. 'J'lu.* eli’eets, perhaps, of liter.ny 
jeahmsy and jiersonal prejndiec were never more 
foreihly and jjainfully disphiNed. 

What is llie lanMnai^e of Airs. Donelhin, so ;;r:ite- 
fid, donhih's.s, f<) the ear id' him to whom it was 
addn'ssed f “Will you leave ns to Captain Iloolii 
and Iletly Tllo^^hfless for onr example t As for 
]ioor A im lia, she is so L!r<*a| a fool, w<‘ pits her. hot 
cannot hi* Inimhle enoii'^li to desin* to imitati* her.’* 
In his rej)ly, Richard'-oii, hetrayim^' liis eliaraetei i"t Ic 
littleness aiidAanily, lepi'als, with inlinite self-.eiMim 
placeney, “ W ill I leaM' \oii to (.'aptain Hoolh i Cap • 
lain Hooth, madam, lias doin- his hiisiness. .Mr. 
Fieldiie: has o\er-\vritfeu himsidl’. or rather nndei - 
written ; and, in his own Journal, sn ms ashamed of 
his la't piece, and lias jeoiniscd that the sa.me mii'c 
sliall write no more for iiiin. Tlie |)ieee, in .short, 
is as dead as if it had been puhlislu-d forty Mats 
a ':o as to sale. Von amess I h:ue not I'l ad ‘ Amelia (’ 
Indeed 1 h:iAe read hnt the tiist Milmne.” 

Cimlemporary eritieisiii, w rilleii in tin’s spirit, re- 
iinires no eoinmeiit. It is e\ideiitly piompted hy 
the mean desire of eaNilliiiMat (h.-eidi'd and "elf-ae- 
knowhd'^ed superiorit \ , and does no hoiioui' to the 
name of t!.e loither of * (. lari 's;v ’ and ‘ Sir Ciiarles 
Cl ram’.'i-'on.’ llow )':ir he was interior to liis i;ri at 
rival ill the le.id iim' cIm i ;i eleiisl ies of moel Avritimr; 
and in none n.oie tliaii in natural inid tiee por- 
ti.iitnre of ideuailer and manmrs, l!ie different 
popular ll.;!it in uhieli tlie\ aie re:.,mrded ali'eru's, 

I ' i h.ips, I I.e .-'iire-'t criterion. \N Idle I ieldiue- (ain - 
iinues to lank with l!ie *• fnrenio'l men of all li:e 

. e.ld ;** \\ it J, Iloiiitr, ( 'el \ .i ntes, sli.lkspeare, ill the 
hi lie - 1 lank, of' rieuin', i!ie lone wearMoine, tliiaee 
I ;..!)orat. d jw'iiiei ioii' of Hielianlson are a de.el 
wei'dit, am! ''l< «-p iindist 111 l\r\l upon their sln lses. 
()ii!_\ for a nn n'< nt eonli.i'-t the eliaraetois they liaAc 
' ilmw n, the 11 nlli-feUiiie niaid\ mind' of I'i. ldina^ 

' of wl.i'-'i til' e.ii.ii hi'auty, ‘‘tlie snimhim', and the 
storm,” ai” all f.iiliifnl 1 1 :ii 'C'Cri pts of iiafire, A\itj'i 
the leehli' ui!\;.r\ I". ) .oft rail ma-s »>f his eontempo- 
r;n-\ . Cf ICe !i iid'i.n, im!' ed, it ii;:i\ he n nnirkeil, 
a. of "o-i-' of ..i;r eolid-r.ite 'd r 1 11 lU ! i"! s. I h at l)is 
e!; II aelei's w ant hieadt!) M;! tii!!!i, or, in l!ie a\«.hIs 
, . .f 1 1 . Col. rid-,., when -p. akive of Mim'-ineer fall- 
in,' iu'o .1 p e."iou w itii liis hml eliaraelei", “ if is a 
I'.odt wi:i'-Ii now!'., r.' n,-e\irs in I loiner, Ceiw ante", 
.^haksj.c.ii . , i!',.' ar.'al and true ilrainati.^ts, and 

i M r\ s, I'loni in I'ieldine and Sir Walter Seolt.” 
• While imniei-'ed in tin' a\ocatioiis of hiisine^s and 
I the (oil I'f lue,.--.ant literary el)mpo^ition, i'ieldinir, 
it :![ jn-ar ., h.el eoiit r.iet I'd a second niania'fc. liis 
salai N hail jiroAcd inadeijuatc to tlic snpi>ort of his 
r.imiU ; and lliouuh lahoiirine nndi'r increasinjr 
intirmitii's, sinhwasthe aetiAity of his mind, that 
no sooner h;i>l I.-' comp.le'eil oin* literary undcr- 
takine than another A\as projeen'd. Ceclinine 
as lie was, his elforts to siipjtoil liis neA\ pa]u’r, 
‘ 7 '//t ('t-rtf!/ (n’n;<n Ji-unml, h\ Sir .\lc\and/'r 

Drawcaii 'ir, Kni:;Iil, Ceii 'or-( J ciici al ol (ireat Bri- 
tain,’ InnI hei-ii iiiuM'isine- Ihif at h'nelh the an-, 
nonncciiicnl lha,t the author's health would no huis^er 
enable him to c:n ry on tlie work — a work which 
had rondiieeii so mneh to the I'lif erfaininent of the* 
jmhiie -'W .'IS reeeiA I d with a leeline ot cfneral rcijret, 
litiic etnnplimeniai y f«> thi* critical acumen of Kii h- 
uAIson and his snppoi tcr.s. In fact, the lucntul and 
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Ix.dily oxcrlion Avhicli he eoinjX'lleil himselt to 
emhire liad inadc^ fatal inroads on liis ronstilntion, 
uTid the most nlarmiiii^ sym[)toius ol dropsy ^^(‘re 

low addnl to Ids oliu'r sniri'i iii'^s. V t)r .'.omo t :m»' 
lu* stnipi^led to hear xip ai^ain^'t a n'lnpliratii'n ot 
diseases Avhicdi halUrd tiu' siwlJ ol im'du-i'.if, and 
>vanii]j.it that tin' litV' of I’ii'Ulii:;' ^\ as «lra\\ in:;- to a 
close. His s(i-on-lh uaew e\ei-\ day less, and ii;e 
sole elianee now Udt was to tr) t’ne ellert td a i-lianv* 
old in Kite, A\ldeh A\as earnesily re<‘omniended h^ his 
pli’,sieiaii and Ids iViemls. He welded to tlnii 
solicitations; hut it was without hope. 

Portn^'-al was tin; eoniilr\ most likely tt) idlonl 
Idin reliid. He* aeeofdin^-ly took liis jiass:i:.;e for 
Lisbon, on tlie 'Jiitli of June, 17 )1. i Im at eomit 
In; has left ns of his (jyaii't' ’ is I'xei'eilinuly inlerest- 
*n,i^ ; and, wdiile Ids body Mas home down h^ disease, 
shows tlie perfect sereidty and trei'dom, as well as 
the ^vonderiul aclivifv of hismind. '‘Ontlds d:iy,'’ 
/lis journal opens, j^ost iindanelioly sun 1 had 

ever beheld arosi' and found me atvake at iny lions, 
lit Lordhook. Ry tlie li';lit ol the siin, I was, in 
niy own opinion, last to Indudd and taKe have ol 
those; ereatares on wlmin 1 doati-d w ith a mother- 
like I'omlin ss, i^'uided by Nature and passivm, and 
nneured and imliaj-dened by all the doctrine ot that 
philosopldcitl sidiool where 1 had learned to hear 
pains and to (h'^pise deatli. In this sitnati m, as 1 
conld not eoinjuer Nature*, I sidunitteel entirely to 
lu*r, and she made as Lfre-al a fool of me as she had 
ever done* of any \vomar« an ]^a{soe^ er ; ninh r pre - 
tence of ;;ivinL>; me leave to (Mijoy, sh(‘ <]ri-\V tin' In 
to sull’er the eoinp'iuy of my little ones duviie; «'iaht 
lionrs ; and I doubt not A'Jiether, in that f inn*, 1 did 
not uiider;;o ^mne than in all iha ih-l -oii'ei*. \f 
twelve o’clock ])reei-.f ly my e.iaeii *\:.s at ll; ■ door, 
Avbich was no so<mer told me tlian I I mv chil- 

dren round, and went into it willi some liille i- r-..Iu- 
tioii. My wife, who l;,'liavi d more; like* a l;e;oii.e 
and pbilosoplit'r, tlioti;;!i at tin* s-inn* time tli'- f- 
di.’re'st 111 tlier in tin* woild, ninl m\ 

I'ollowe'd n.e ; some IViemls want with U'. and oih.-is 
took tliedr leav(‘, and I heard m_\ heiia viimr ajiplaml. ;!, 
with many murmurs and pre.i^.s tov.iii' li I w< !l 
kiie*w I liad no title, as all (.llnm sueli p!,;!..-..)j;ln ! s 
may, if they ll.tVe* a^ey modesty, eonfe-.-, on ih. 
(jceasioii.” 

In tlie* iiitrofbn li(m 1,) hi--. ‘ Vo-, lire/ -.vlih-Ii -.illl 
('tnit-. ale’ains of ualiw; wit. ami linn, -nr. In* ;;i’ 

I'ot onU to the -rr. -ll evcitl-.im h*- made i-, 1.;^ j-- 
timial ea !) ici I N , Ijul to his v 'In.’it . r'. e i.- i'- io- 
improN.-meet of th * [> -liee, and ibr t!.-.* dc;. eti.. 
hands oi dei)i-ed:i!i»r.--, and evmj m nr-l'-i'i*: wl.ohad 
cseajeeil tin* lajias of thi* laev. ‘‘ 1 liad -Iflae. d ;;i’. 
Ihith jonme y tor some time, confrai-A to the rept -il.-d 
ad', ice* of iiiA ph\siriaii and tiie ardent elesin-, of my 
Wai-m(*',l Irieiids, lhoM';h my dl'^t.-mpf r was now 
turned to a d.;e|) jauiidin*, in which ea-ee* tie* Ikuli 
waters are n-(>ne:-aily repnted to be almost iidhllible*. 
IJiit / iiad the most e*a';er d<*.sin' of nheeh^himr this 
p-iiiir of vill.'iins ami eiit-tiji-o.it'-, w.hici) 1 A\as sure* 
of aeeomiilisliio:; the moment ] w as (•nab]i*.i fi» jciy 
a fe llow wim had nnebmjake-n f.,r a .small .-Kei U, 
hetr.ay them into itie,- hands ed’ a set of t liie-f-l e.he-r*-. 
wheim r liael enh’.sfe.'I into t he* serv ice ; all me ii of 
kiy)evii and .-ipprevt;! fidrUi ) , truth, and intn'phlits . 

“ .Mte*r some* vemeks the; money Avas p;r,el at tin* 
Troasin-y, and, within a few el.-eys aftem fwe) hiindi-ed 
poiimls ot it had come; into my iiamds, the* w lie.le* i 
^•ari; ol eiit-threcijs Avas (*ntire-ly dl>jji i‘-ed ; ;-,e\eM of ! 
them were; in actual c-iistoely, arnl tlie re-st driven i 
Rome; ont ol tlie tow ji, ami otbe »:s e.ot ed' tlie ' 
kiiu:dom,” ^ I 

Ibis was, imiced, e-emren in--- a jiidde* ae-rvlco eM' ' 


flui most invaluable nature, and dis()layR Fi(*ldiiijr*| 
sai^aeily aiiel vi'^euir of mind in the most promine'ut 
li;-bt. Hi' may truly claim a patriotism of jj,,, 

I liinlii st kind ; for be ele'voleel bis last ll<*(?tiny; nio. 
j m.-nts tej a si i-viee a\ hie'Ii e-miel no bnie-e-r beiieiit 
' him. ‘‘ 'I’bounh my lu-alth,” be says, “ was nee.v 
I reiiueed to the last (*\tremit}, I eoutinue'el tei ae-t 
i with the utmost Aia-our a^-aiiist these' villains, in 
anyiiimr A\bom ami lakim; the' de]iositie)jis I h.'ivc 
often sjieni Avk-'b* »!ays, nay, some'l imes whole iiinlus ; 
e-spi'ciallA Avbe'ii tliere* was any diilieulty in })r',H:uriinr 
siitile*it*:i t t*A idi-iiee* tei eoiivict tbe'in, Avbieli is a vei-\ 
comm-'ii e-ase' in slreet robberies, eve'ii when the 
nwi'lt e»f tin* party i>^ snllie-iently appaie*iit te) satisl'y 
' most l<-nd-'r <-e>;meii*ne*i*. Jint eemrls of Jnsfico 
know iiotliio;- of a e-:ieis.; more* than Avbat is teihl 
tln'iii on oath bv a v»ltness ; and llii' meist fl:iL;it.h«is 
Aillain npem eirlli is trieel in the same manner as a 
man of the best e-haracti'i- wbei is aee*u*,i,‘il ot the sai'..i.i 
I -rime." 

Houm*iree(nally he* ee)m])lete(l tin* business he* ]iad 
uneb'i-takeii Avill apjiear from tin* feillowino: extract: 

“ Me.inw liile, ainielst my fatigue s ami dis| re*sse,s, f 
bael the; sat i'>fae*t iem to liml my e*ndea\onis att-'iid. -l 
with such '•u;'e*e-ss that ibis he llish soc'ie-tv w as alnexi. 
enlirel\ «*\lirp.-il«‘ti. Instead eif /-e*:idin:; ed' mnnh is 
and >tree*t-ro[)!!.-ri<*s in tin* ne*A\ s almost e*very me-i jiia;-, 
tliere was, in the* remainiu:; part ed' tin* me):itli i.f 
Noeemher, .-i.ael itl all l).-e*ember, md einly no s!ie;i 
tliin:; as a mnr-ler, Init in-t e-\eti a *-1 reet-re.e!,eiy 
e’Ono.eitted. S,-*iin* such, indc'-d, W'-re' meMt'loil- ei ill 
the* public pip'-’!-^! but tin-A were all loimd, (»n tlie 
slrii-tesl iinpdry, to b-* i'eUt*. In this emiie I’o c 

«lom f]e->m --tr. ••t-J--'bl) -ri. s no ni-m wid, I b- !; -Ne, 

s<*:op[e to a'-k;;o\\ b-il;e tbaf tb>.* AA'iiifer ed ii.i.l 
'•(•ll. !' iii.'i 1 ^ '.'.I -I duriej- a eoi rse e-l' yn-*^ ; 

.'.mi ll.i-^ Jii.iv, pr -bali’y, appear th-* ne i--* e.\t i aoidi- 
li-*i-\ to |!io>e who )<•<-' I!'--'! tin* t)';tr'i;es \Aifh widen 
it bee-io." \Viih a mii’el tbu-^ i!!tt*ntlA deNoicd »o 
purj-'*'--'' of pi;bii<* utiletA, he, at the* same time, 

!e in iniii, 

<n cj ly In* f- If intire -f. il i:i ib-* f.de* of In - 

\<.*<d).!id i.e!::i!\, le* a\-'-^ sborllA ahont to 

for cAer. * “ I l-e. *:!! ill e-:*;n.-d t-i look em my 
e*a-e a, .b -'.u i-it.*, .,',-1 I Is i 1 A::jiit\ e!)<)n;!i to rank 

l;!\ S.jf A', i; b t’ heroes AaIio. r,f old times, |ii‘Ci!in* 

Ao’liml-.rA - .ea i::*-. -- to tbe ;.'-!o.l nj'tb" p-ibiie*. Ihit led 
1 h<* 1 1 e 1 • r 'h( ,u 1 i 1*>* too e 1 r -r to ca t I'l j at tin* a\ o’ -l 
- I,*.'! -b '.;M in- M':\\ ibii:.: O' itei nh.-'e me* w ith -'O 

ill.. ■ a •'.'.a.i.' 'ati'.-i ( u,r I tb;:,k le* \< no! too -pt !-» 
i._A no- 1 , I \-. ii! l-d.e m;. lo-;. :• pi!'-!i 1 ' 0 \ ' r, cad v- -11 

. k! A ei-.\ .1 t led i loid a -1 ro. . r no - ! i \ '• 1 b'oi tie- I"*. -* 

\ , ... f A. ilk tin la foi-e, ( 

1' ' to i!;.:! i.: \ |,! iA..to ;ilibirs. ;it flu* hc;in!iii".r 

ofjlo* v.i..tcr, bad ‘but a ;:h...;nA a-p*'nl; f<n- 1 h-'i'i 
not j 111! eh a. -d fill- ceiiin!) A or '« b« p-.-n of tln-sc sun-' 
AAhi' b n;i-:i, Avleo ate* al-.sa',*' te*a'lA to plninbr bo'.h 
a--^ mue-ii as tlu-y can, l:a\e i, eii p.!<‘:e eel to '-re po- I 
I me ed' takin-j- ; em tie; e-; >l ; t :a r V, by : n p' ’''ni;, in- 
; stead of iiidaniii.;;- the- (jii.-.rrols of j,o!-fe*rs :iml be*c~-)l'^ 
j (Avliicb I bln 'i Avln-n I s.ay bath Jmt be*(*n nni- 
•r.-.-dly pr.-/ef i-.<*d } ; and by re-f ii'-in;' to take a sin 
I I'n:^ fr>nii a man anIio most ninbmtdi'e^^A' AvonJel jml 
liaAe iiael aimtlnT b ft, 1 liael re-elneeel an income < 

I :ibo;il. fi\<* Iinmlre’fl [emnels a-ye-.ar of fh'* diitii * 
moji-y upon e-a.tii, to liille more tlmn tliree* hn/i- 
flred j!<)umls ; a eeon iderable* portion ol wl)i<'b •'* 
m.-iin.-u AAjrb my clerk ; am), indeed, if tin* ^ 

bad eione se», as it ouLd’-t, In* Avamlel have* b<‘en 
111 paid feir sittim;, above* sixteen Innirs in the tw< 
four, in the mo:-;t niiAA hede-some as AVe*ll , 

a.r in tin- univeria*, am! AAliich litflh, in bis f 
« oi : njjied a j^eaxl e-onstil ntion without e*e)iit*nnnn‘ 
in^ iiifs jiior.iU ." 
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Ffoin T/t‘se fttutiMTHMijS, u’/uU' l>yth«* Juit.lu>r when 
fi(« st(>'>‘l n}>ou tho brink of (M^nnity, it. is only just 
t(* int' i” t'.Kit lu* prrt’ornuHl liis dul i.‘s (•oiisi*i(‘iitiously ; 
.,11,1 in allll»<‘ la'lations of liir lie \\ as ^nidtsl by 

P,;il Cliri^'tian pliilant hroj)y, wliicli coiJ>idrrs llio 
,,f olluTs : ■ basis t)f its own. 

Idilbrl unatrly, tin' air of l.isljon ])ro<Uicod no 
,';iv()ui:d)l'‘ ‘■baiiL'i’! in tin; pationl's boallb : tli<‘ 
M)\aa«“ bad Ix'on dt'feriv'd loo lon;^ ; In; arrivod nl 
}iis (k-stinalion a. <l>inLC man ; and after limpnini' 
about nnuiths witb little siitlerin;^, but. in utti'r 
^,l•o'^t^:ltion of .stren,i;-tb, Fitddiii;,' breat bed his last oii 
jlir Sthof Oet<d)er, 17.')4,andin the i’ort^ -eii;-bth year 
(if his aue. He left, bidiind biin bis sis-oinl wife 
and four eldidren, M bo were all u'eneronsly providt'd 
for bv Id' iVieiid, Mr. .Mien, to born also tin; latter 
^viTe* iudebled for tin'll* education and tbeir bit lire 
ji'»jH'Cl:ibility and wellare. On bis death be b»‘- 
(jia'.ilba'd to Mrs. Fieldin;^ aud her children ene 
liiiu'in'd jiouinls a-year eai'h, .afti'i* Inn iin^ survived 
ihe i.iiiinutai jjo\ elist Just (on years from the period 
wIk'U he had (piitled Fii-Iaiid. 

I'’', dll ill’.:, died hand, w;is hi 

hol.h'U to 1 he adinirat b'li of a f Teii^iier, t!ie Chtoalier 

di* \li \ I ioimi t, I' reiich ( 'ousul at Id-'hoii, ior the 
I el tribute <d' respe.*t and l everem e due to exalted 
in '-'eiy elime. lie a-tteuded bis rere.aius 1< 

I'le \ e ; b''S\t'de his epit\j\b ; and the e\.!,npb‘ ! 
\\ !s not !'isf. up'ou others, f,.r tlm l''.u..di-!i faetoiy ; 
;.on'\ '..haw .iid.s ei'eeled a nK'nuUient, wlih-h i-> still j 
!,.■ M l 11 , tvi the aie'iioi'N of 1 1 eiiry i' ieidiier. j 

('ejiip:ir.!ti\el\ f('\\ aiieedotes }ia\e lieell jne'^eiNi d i 
(■ ii,.'i riii!i',’‘ a ni.'iii so eidehr'ifed in the r« pnfdie ,*f : 

,, and n hose serial d i -.posit j, >ti, -eii nine u if, a lid ' 
; ■ ■i.'.'ii' hi'iiioin, hioiiL.'‘'it him info eout-.et with all ■ 
j.al'.s aud nu n of e\it\ eoiidili>ei in hfe, .Sijelr, ; 
'iii',\e\i r, as ha^e snrNi\ed h^ I’n* rare ..f his s,;,'- | 
i'iss„s, i.uher than of his ai!,’. ni'p'uaries, aix' ap- i 
r'l'M’i'.y Ll'emiine, aud I.ijhl\ e!: t! arteristie of Ids . 
ti'll.'irr ‘lud llei-u il i-.!e»\\ a to 1, i\ e !i.s n ' 

il lertiis of liilin.'aey wil'i : .md, <•:! th*' . 

il'! • jyjjear Iiiee of llie e.iia-ds <d' * d’iie W edd i tir,'’ , 
Ian’ all aiiiusiuu- seen ■ took pi lee iietUe.n tlje -re. it 
[ ir and the .antine-, to the lio little <li\ ersl(*u of i 
’i' ji'iTii-ro'.im. I'ieldin-f eould not bear bis di;i- ; 

to he cut donu to tit tin* t asf e ai'd eoiiiju e- i 
■ ' -i 'U ol that ll\ diM-I.eadr.l l:'.o!isi,r, tie- elitieal , 
'■'de, i;i,,re esoeeialls, “ ih ■ ' - . k .lU 1 . ■ d j 

i ' 1 lii'i-'led oil la'l ; ioi u _>• ’.l•|.•' | • i r. ' • 1 1 i i* ji - • ( 

' ■'"> ili ■ a. tor dee! ,i uould i .i.iia* l';.- . :'‘o-f e-f { 

il - ieldei!, ih.i! a la piii' • '.,•••(!,< hurry ' 

‘ Uiileh he hoidd !. )l !>•' able lee ;o ; 

i''-- “tbit if; speak it a; im.ii - 

' ; *■ if Ih-' ..||e i ( not ,d on •, !e; ,h -ni : 

* ^■"'"nt’.“ JliP fo., -eitl, ill.' lloUsO ! 

'b Id Iiju . -.r (.1 1; 'Ml ni''* the ob .oviou-, j 
y’"' ' '■■''1 the pei love..'.-!-, Ulie;. \ at the •sVM-.>; 

' '** ’‘‘‘‘'1 bi (Ml, il It |,\ i-etiriu,: to the eieeil- j 


I nnub' a^nin ami a;^min, be wns at leiif^tb told by thf 
collector, who bad an esteem for him, that no fnr- 
lln r delay conld be permille,,’. In tins dilemna, 
by no means an nnlVecpienl r)ne, l ii Idinvr had i**- 
cour.se to Jacob Tunsoii, and, mort puipdii;;- some sin-e!? 
<d a work which lie bad in band, received the snijj 
be wanted --some ten or twehe ifiiineas. When In? 
was near bis own bonst; lie met with an old college 
Iriend, .»f whom be bad lo^l sie-ht for many \e:us; 
and Fieldim;, llndiiif; that he, bad been still more un- 
fortunate than himself, on In arim^ bis narrative, 
^ave biiii up the wboli' sum lie had just oblaiin'il 
trom tile bookseller. Retnrniinr lioini; in the full 
enjoyment of his benexolent disposition, he w as told 
that the collector bad called twice for the ta\(‘s. 
I'ieldiin^ds rejily was as laconic as it was mcmoralde: 
“ Friciidsliip lia.s calb.'d for the money, and lias had 
it ; let the coHector call auain.” A second a];i.rica- 
tio'.i to the bookseller, it is pb'asant to know, ena- 
bled him (o satisW fin r's demands. 

Dm* other we imist rcla'o.', uhicli exhihits that 
happy turn of wit in few words w liicli (bu s not 
oeeiir. HeiiiLt (MU' llay in lomiuiny with the b.til of 
Deiibiidi, ami it beim.;- i!o(ic« d that Ficblin^^ was al-o 
of the Denbigh family, l}'.e(';irl a^ked him tlie rc:e on 


U by llie 

y sjiellcd their n 

arm’s ditfcrci 

itly ; t.he o.-ii l 

'}»• Him,' 

il with tile i; tlr.‘ 

-r (Feildliiup) 

, and ileurv 

l iehliim "ilb llic I tirsl 

*. “ I can’t ll 

'll m\ loid.’*’ 

was the 

anthor’s rejd', , •* < 

'\ccpt il hi; 1 1 

.at, m\ hraucU 

of the f;; 

mils bv'l b arm d 

how to ‘-.pell 


111 th 

e letters of lloi 

;ce Walpole 

we al-o find 


.•<ome enriou'' notices of i'ichlin.;-, tbon^h c\ id.mly 
wiittcn ill a bad spirit ; the aiicedi.ites are of a more 
doiditfiil ch.sr.acfrr, tin' colouriicj; of wl.i.li 

•-eeins to ),.i\e liid i’- o|i_till ill ' ! r p !ci i ; i I iilt r: ul’.is 
and m;inl\ ch-iract.-i , w inch tin* v, i it- r did not liim - If 
jjow-,-. ; und iinli. lain:: that pett y love of cai j'lu^ •■.nd 
snee'i’.,.i at all w bo cupiN ed a supi rior repulalii n, fn* 
wl.i'eh hi- coiut-boru uo-vip ri-mark ihh'. 1 hcie 

• an !i (!i! 1\ he a I cn-'r i !! u^t t it ii m of tlie kiml of 
lo'.\ ii!i..,cin 1 oi:^ i il);.idr\ to \diich we 'liliide, tlr.ii 
the ()!,(• in which h" tii > to fix a •'’i..iiia on Iks 
aieaf coufenn oi.irv fie,- hi' w.iiit “f that |.,diry t..so', 
•'•iin luiisli rcfnieno ut, and f.!'' d- licac\, on w';!.'’.! 
the \irlno'o .•% id,'!>.tl\ so niiiili pi-.i.-d 'liu -.if. ili.f 
if iiotw!iol\ nt'biii:,,li .1 in ! ct, ih-' M v 
bv lb.' nd.i .hc -1 c'll; . d but re ii!_\ \ • . 1 . ; r- im : . i I 
lior.u*'* Walpole is not to !>•’ r-- ' d d.i . I 

a ' it i' b\ tin- me.- 1. 't me’i \ . - of p, Pi, i-i i , \ 
f-'i* ll"' -..r.at antliei'-' \\ i d-u - •rsci -e m-t ,M' -- 
ii'e,-;!'.l riiori coimpi aud ^l.'a.t|■ (•lia . 'ut. r oi’ the 
Ilia* u: i'll' ter. *' 

In I 7 i t u < nt \ - four \ I .11 s •db r l- iMmi':*'' dcec-i'e, 
ih'Tc w ;i.s lir.'uk.l ft ji’li; aeoi;>,-.'v lUiifhd * I'u' 
i'l.b'l', or, llftiood Nitlllcl ''^i.Oi,’ tile Ihe.'.cN 
of wlucU ll so.t.. t hiiij curious. I lie aiub'-.r luel 
-.boui.l it to hi^ feud Mr. Dani-k; aud cni. r 
tainin ' a hi -h , -te.-m ibr t’o' cvitical di'ceiin;.. ui of 


■I!h 


ol ch 


• r w .iS ' ujiportni': b 
I'-’.ue, 'Ihiru Ills I 


' "I” 


'’l'* I I'Mui Wllli ;i;j eXjU-e'-hoU oj the(' j.e.Oi.'i 

"'I'l. • What is tin- 111. liter, C.'.rrick a: 
'MMUliir 111.' now \h s: jos! Ihcsa-oepro 

■ ' J anted ^ on n, ,-,.j . ( kncwiMvoid 
I •’ 'Uid ihi'v h.i\e fii-’hleiied m<* )ioi.-i;j!\ i;o 
; ^ ^ball not be ri.o'if a.miu the wind' 
'• 'Oil! d-n rejdied f.'n* :,ullun\ *' j 

^ ''1 .'.,ne, ifhun credit lor it, llicy lia\e found i' 
’ '*''1 lliey' ’ Another has Iiceii prcscr\ed id’ii 
i>ai iy!e ;n^,j Ihijteriiwr des'-ri jit ion. (In tin 
‘'III. Ill s .Maea/ine lor Some paroebia 

I'lehline’s liouse, in lieaufort IJiidd«nes. 
''‘i''>'b ::iel lor uliicli d.uiiands had beet 


Sir tbi.iiie'. llaiduus W illiani', be M'ut the M.‘<. 
to tliat : 4 -enf h-ncjii for his opini.iii. Sir ( '.'ro ie- heiiii; 
.it that tilin' e.ppoint. d j•in^o^ 1 ixl i aoi d ina r\ to tin' 
I ii f of b’:.- b ;d I.ot !,'i t.» e \ lOliue l.hi'jihay 
li.'fori' In' b ft i '.I! diiid. Wlietlier i( tr.nellid nmIIv 

* Ki.iliv ■•md -.1 t'el'icr uij!'! riiiied ;« x'M.nit 

ot' f!:e I.UIe'i'.. ulio l.-.el if!ri>ii !.-i! to ‘•!ii*-l f . i ; i c I'l, i,i- 

i.lJ, ulio. to lii i'iis o:/iei 0>. e, .[J,. ll,;.,-. Uv 1,1.. . (• ol l 

lolll.-joil. .-l.I.leit tint ol’ Mul.iic-cx ll!'.'.e Ii' 'Cal I.U.'I.M 
uonl )..* w.i- at -.ij'i'cri itril li'i. v ciie-i .•o.iie iic\( luoiij, i,;. 
I'ilr\ ill'I not Mid di ll Ml- ll 'III. .Hid I.IM lip. W'lCfi' t CV 

f 'ii.iid liiiil n.iiiijacii'.ie. N\it!i .i t'h id ta >a aa l I'aicc liwlenca, 
oa ..oiiie e dd aeuf 'll ;oid .i hoin* df Iron, liotti m (MU* uisli. 
.iinl till' diiti-'-I cl. all. Ill* 111 \i'r .'luied lior ii'Ued liiriu lo -,t. 
i;i-.i>\. '.xlio !. »d .'.rri! leei '• lUlra I'oinc til 1 ;i iMiiiiiM t.f 
.11 ( ' ! I. ili i. Mil - . .Mill I ’..I I till r -I . .it \v lio-e I. it her s hr had U . .*il, 

\ ■..•ni.i*'-. (iii.lri - (out t u.n tti.-iMl y jus iiUlr, .lud ‘palleil ihcuA- 
M'iie-. ch.iiis, oil wtiicli he ri\ ili/i'd.” 
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tlie onv^'v to Russia, or was left beliiml, was not 
knoAVii. Sir Charles died in Russia, and the MS. 
uas lost. The author had often mentioned (he allair, 
.lad many imiuiries w(‘re made, after his death, <d 
several braiiehcs of Sir Ciuules’s family, hut no 
tiiliii^^s of tlu; eomedy could he ol)tained. At huj^th 
Thomas Johues, Esti., member for Canli^an, reeeiM-d 
from a youn*^' friend as a present a tatt«‘rt‘d MS. 
play. The i^'entlemriTi spoke very eontmuptn- 

oLisly of it.* Mr. Johues delennineil to obtain Mr. 
Garrick’s opinion of it ; aceompanied with an in- 
quiry if be. knew wlu'tlu'r a play bad t'ver been 
wriltmi by the late Sir C. llanbiir\ Williams? No 
sooner had Mv, (larriek east Ins e\e «)\er (lie MS,, 
than in a manner wbieh evinet'd the mo>t trieiidly 
rei^ard for the memory ol the antbi'r, ho eiied 
out, “Till' lost sle ep is found 1 — tliis is llarr> hield- 
im^’s romedv.*’ NIr. .lohnes iium ’diateR re\(iMed 
it to the fannlv of Mr. Fieldimr ; ami, under (he pa- 
troua-e of .\lr. Garriek ami Mr. Sheridau, jun.. it 
was acted at Drun-lane, in 177S. The pimloune 
and epilo:^ne ^ve^(,' ^\l'it(en by the ifreat a>'lor, and 
the play itself is said to Inni' he«^n r.‘-t..ueJied by tin? 
pi'll of .Mr, Slieridan . — (^.\ ic/tol >s i'J the 

Khjhteenih (\'ni 107 / ) . 

C poll one occasion W(' learn that Fieldinir, who 
found himself perjile.xed sometimes (o eouelude his 
comedies, on hciiio asked for a toa.-t, said, lie 
nouM drink eonl’ii>i<>n to the memory of him who 
tirst i in en led “,/'/'//! On the same anllmritv 

we are t(dd that, in ITdtt, Fielditiij’s name oeenrs .as 
(lie manager of the Kaymarket tlieatre, on tin* 
occasion of tlie performnuee of Lillo’s trau< dy 
of the ‘ Fatal (’uriosity,* iu wliieh a friend of the 
manager, Mi*. Tiiomas Davies, peiiurmed the part of 
\’imng Wilmot. Sir .Ie,hn Fieldiiiu', in his dediea- 
tion of the play id’ ‘ '1 he Fathers’ to the Duke of 
Nortiimnherland, asserts ihat “Ills brother was an 
upright as well as a U'efijl and distingi;iv)icd magis- 
trate.” lint Sir ,)ohu Hawkins, aiiot lier of the \\ al- 
])ole tribe, atlaeked the anthor of ‘ 'I'oni .Jones’ 
in a similar spirit ; while men, like the poet Gray, 

,,, Lord Moiihoddo, Iltirris (in In'. Philological In- 
tpiiries) were as loud iu this gree.t. writer’s piai e. 

Lord Fyttleton, in one of his amusing Dialogues 
of tin* Dead (l)etwe('n I’lutareh ami a Hooks. Her ), 
makes tlie latter ob.sene, “ We have another writer 
of fhosi! jIm<ginar^ histories, one who has not lo.ag 
since df.scendeil to tliese ii'gious; his name is h'ii Id- 
iug ; ami his works, as 1 liave iieard «!je Ijesljmlges 
sa\, have a true sjiirit <..f eoim-dy, and an e\:e t 
representation of nature, witii tine nmrnl tomdies. 
lie has not. indeed given lessons of piiri* and eon- 
sninmate virtue ; hut has espo^ d \iee and rm an- 
ucss with all t!i(‘ jmwers of ridietde.” 

AVilli regard to his personal apjiearanee, Fi< Iding 
was strongly built, rohusf, :ind in height jalher ex- 
ceeding six teet ; he was ako reinarkahlv aetive, 
(ill reju, ated attacks of the gout had lindo n down 
the vigour of a fine constitution. Xaturallv of :i 
dignitieil presenci', he was eipially impres.dve in 
his tone ami iiianiier, which added to liis peeuiiarlv 
marked features; liis conversati.mal j'owers ami 
rare wit must have given him a deeid. d intlucnce 
in general society, and not a little ascendeiiey over 
the niimls of common men. A rather amusing 
iu>tanee of this lie lias himsidf rrdati'd in his ‘ Vinagh- 
to Ids!, on,’ Avhma* the captain of tin* ship as n’stnil 
tried to jilay the bashaw; a collision took ]dac«.' he. 
tween tlie magistrate and the M-a-king, wlien, after 
a sharp dialogue, Fiidding’s manner was so nrsolute 
aii l his (lireatsto liali; him over when on shore, as 
well as iiistamly to (piit the vessel, so decided, t^at 
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llic captain at last, lie says, “ fell upon his knoRi 
and slU'd in the most abject terms for his for^Uc 
ness !” 

Jt may ho considered somoAvliat oxtra<>nlinai\ 
that 110 genuine and uiuloubled portrait of stuli 
man should have been taken iluring his lifetiuK, 
espeeially wlien we reflect how intimately he w-jj 
acipiaiiilod with many first-rate artists, i,n,i jj, 
what liigh resjiect he was held by them. He 1 ,^^ 
often, it is believed, engaged to sit to his fii<'n,j 
Ilogartii, for w hose geniu.s he entertained (he hig!„..s| 

admiration, and has given many lestinionials of ii, 

in various parts of Ids writings. Rut though lu) 
painting of him by any eelehrated artist is knov,,, 
to exist, mention is made by .Mr. Clialnn’rs (hut on 
vvliat authority do.’s not appi'ar) of a miniature Ijlv.., 
ncss, said to he in tiie possession of tiie aiiilmi'' 
grand-daughter, IM iss Sojdiia Fielding. For ai.y 
just idea, thmefore, of the features of the auili.l- 
of ‘'I'orii .Jones,’ of a man who has fillod Fun pi. 
with his fame, and who may he said to have Ji\...l 
only tlie otln r day, vvi' are indebted vvliollv (;» il),. 
happy reeolleetion of a genius not nncoUgcukil 
vvilli Ids tiw n. 

It is stated by Murphy that “after the aiifliMi’; 
death, his IVieiul lIo<gartii, with a view of perjii-tini. 
iiig some traces of his eouiiternuu-e, availed IdiuM lt 
id' a profile cm by a Iruly with a jiair of seissiMv, 
whieli gave (!i..‘ distances ami proporrioiis of the fin- 
with .snfh’.'jent exaefm-.s to re'-fore lii.; h.st id. -as 
Jilin. Mr. Hogarth,” it is added, “eaught at i.g. 
outline with pleasure, and worked with all ti|.' 
attaehmeal of friendsld}i, till he finished that e\e, !- 
lent drawing whieli stands at the head of (Ids w-ai, . 

( .Murphv’" FdiUi.ii) and recalls to :dl who have s. . 

(he original, a corresponding image of the man',” | 

Of (lie works of a writer no less distinguished f 
his pnhlle s.-rviees tlian the inestimable h. i,, ;.; 
which Ids rare g-eiiins must eoiitinne^to emder \i\,< 
fill lire generations, it is, jierhaps, not le.,^ exli'acnii 
mirv that iiji to this time no eomph te and uidl )' 
edition, in a handsome form, ami at a price e;d n 
lited to dilfuse them over the whole eivilisi'd w il'l 
should have been earli‘-r eonlemjilated. 'I'liat gi' i 
i/.-vnA'/'ot'O/i, a popular eilition, prepared iio( t t 
select class, for the highly educated, the iritii'n 
and the leariK'd, hut for the new world (d' reaihr- 
dailv .qie.'dng atill wider to our view — is in'W . 
h ngfh supplieil, A discerning pnldie camiot l.ol !' 
appreciate the advantages f>f possessing tlie eiiOe 
\\ in ks of Fielding in one heantiful voltmie. am! at ^ 
clnrge altogether nnpieeedenteil, and wlm !i c'a ' 
hi ing it w itidii the command lai' tin* simdlest sore O ' 
and the houk-rln‘lf of the least collector ot eai 
great sfandani vvrilers. 

'I'he jires.-nt eilition has been earetull} i'e;;'l ■" 
revised, .am! (he * Essay "ii Notliing,’ vvith i' 

of the anflior’t! jjoems omiltcd in former eiiili"'' 
liave now been inserted. 

Mi/y, is 10. Thomas Uo>< 01:. 

The Editor, in comdnslon, has the pleasure lo g 
rpiaint (he pnhlie that the series of Rritisl) 
of whii-li Fielding is lien.' phu’cd at tlie hcai , 
heeontinued nn<l«’’r the .same editorial arrangeiiif " J 
and tJiat lives of the most eminent and 
in their several walks are already in active 
for pnhliealioji. • .p is 

'I'he second work in this new popular serw 
ill iiij ready and will speedily be sftiuounccd. 




TO THE MON. GEOKGE LYTTLETON, 


ONE OF THE LOUDS GOMMISSlONEES OF THE TUU.YSEUY* 


SIU, 

your ctuistrnit 

f :i:-.iviMl lt :ivc to |>rfti\ ymir tkiiik' to \Wr; ilnli- 
itimi. I ^till oji my li^lit to tlf.'-iro your 

ilul.'.'linH of llii-’ wtulv. 

T<^ i-ir^ 't ovsiulT tlint thi^ history was ovr-r 

!u-iin. It M:ish\ y>ur(h‘>iiv lint 1 lir.^t ihotnlM of 
s :i rciiipo^itioii. So tiiMllN \(‘:iis )n\o sili'T p i-'M-il, 

• ^.,i| |j|,i\ |i(Tli:i|<s n thi< ('ircijiU' 

,1 i>,i | hilt \oui' (Ic'iiri'S ;u‘i‘ to mo in tfio iialuro ot 
ami tim impta'ssioti ot tlu'm isiu'NiTto 
i.r m i h from my memory. 

\ .111, ■•'ii', Without Nour a^^istaiifo this history 
,1 iuoer IjitU (‘oliHih tnl. lie not .stnrtletl 111 itu' 

,s, iljpii. J do not intiMid to draw o?i \ou tin* >us- 
CiMi) of hciii'j' a romiiii'm-w ritiT. I iiican no imue 
.111 I'aal I owe to yt\i my during 

,1 ,t p'lit of the time* which I ha\c coi| K.yd iu 

it; another matter wldidi it may he ne- 

to remind )ou of, sine.‘ theia* are certain i 

■lions of which \ou are apt to he extremely toruel- ' 
li.'l; lint, of these I hope I shall always have a luTler 
' :■ i:ior\ than y onr'«df. 

h.isily, it is owin..; to you that llie history appears 
''•d..,! it i;ow' is. If there hi’ ill this U''rl\, as :M.nne 
1.00 hi', 11 j,li-;iM’d to s.i\, a stronger pii’tnre of a 
h lyci.cMilent mind than is to he 1 .uml in any 

'■ '' 1 ', who that Knows you, ami a pailieuhir ae- 

'i" nl.t'o.-,' (if yoiil's, w ill donht ieiiec lint helleVo- 
I'K'' li.il!! Itceii eopii d ! ‘I'lm Wiuid Will not, I he- 

iiiak' me the compliment oflliinKin^' I took 
■' h 'in iiiysiir. 1 care not; this they s|i;,ll nwn. 

' ‘‘t Ihr t',vo per.Mins ftom \\hom 1 have taken it- - 

' ^ i'l Ml Miy^ (\vi) o| the hj-st and ^\orthii st men in 

' uoild- art’ stroimdy and zealously mv Irimjds. I 
''■‘snl he eoii^niitid with this, and m t my vanity will 
'''I a thii'd to tlio number; ami him tun’ i)f tin’ 


j And what are your ohj* ctlons to tlie allowance of 
I tin' Inuiour which 1 h ive solh-jird ? Why, you liave 
I Commended tiie hook so warmly, that you sfiould hi* 
j ashamed of readim: your name Ijcfore the d* dicaiien, 
i Indeed, sir, if tin' liook itsrlf dotli not maki’ \ou 
ashamed of vour i'ommemlalnnis, nolhiiiL: that 1 can 
her*’ writ*’ will or oua:ht, 1 am not to aivc uji my 
li.aht to your prot*'ction and jialromi^-e, fiecaiisc you 
have ei.uiimemicd my hook : lor tli(uji,di 1 acknow- 
ledur so many uhli^talion.'i to you, I do not add tliis 
: to tlie munher; iu which friendsiilj), I am ('(.mvince*l> 
hath so little share, since that can iieitlier bias your 
! jml^uiieni mu’ pervert your intiarrity. An enemy 
I may at any time obtain your eommemlation, by i.uily 
' tleserv imr it ; and the utmost wliieh the faults of 
your fri«‘;n.ls can hope for is y our silence, c'r peih:i[)s, 
if too Seva rely a<‘eUNed. your rr'-ntle palliation. 

In slioit, ‘'ir, 1 'i.^piM'l that your dislike of public 
praise is your true ohjeeti'-n to Lrrantiii;^ my re 
(\uest. I have ohscrved that you have, iu ec.muieu 
with mv two «»ther fri*’uds, au uuw illiujjuess to I'a.iu 
' tin' h‘u''l mentiou of your own virtues; that, .is u 
[ ureat poet says *d‘ one of you, (lii’ mitihl justly iiave 
j sanl it of all thr* e, ) y mi 

I ‘‘ ;:<v>d !>y sle.iltli, find Mpi.li ♦,) iijid if f.uric'.” 

I If men *d' tliis disposition are as ean hil to shun 
applause as idliers are to escape censure, how' just 
i must In’ your appridieiisiou of yur character f::’'lino 
I into my hamls ; since what w«iuM not a iivni hav' 
I rea-^ou ti) «lr«';nl, if atl.u'ked i’y an author who hid 
I r»’eri\*'d from him injur:*'s etpial li> iiiv el!i: .f.ti-iiis 
to you 1 

.\inl will not this dread of censure iiU'iaaM’ in 
pr*'p*>rlion to the matter w liich a man is onvcious 
of haviim' atlordcd for it I if liis wind,' lif,'. fir in- 
stauci’, slmuld liave h'’«'U ontiinu’d suliject of 

satin', he mav vvi’ll tri’inld*’ wlicu an inceiiwil satirist 


^'*■*'''^1 and iiolih’st, not oidy in liis rank, hut in 
public and private viitm’. Hut here, whilst 
JJ} ,;;,ialiiijde lor the prine*’ly nenefaeiimis of the 
"I Hi;nif)un hurst.s from my heart, \i>u must 
iny reiiiiiidinir |( 

me to the notice of luy la'iicfaclor. 


takes liiiu iu hand. Now, sir. if we apply this to 
vour modest aversion to pamaiyrie, how* rcasonablt} 
will your fears of iin’ apjnair! 

Vet surely you mif:Iil have <;ralili*'d my anihitioii, 
fnun this single e*uitldeuce, — that 1 siiall always pre- 
fer the imUilgeuce vd* your iiielinalioiiu to tlic satia* 
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which 
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factu 

T shall ^ ,, , ~i i;.n 

icraiui’d to follow the exiimi.lo ..t ull other (leilu. 
tors. !iml will consider not what my |.atn>n reall) 
deserves to have written, but what lie \\ ill e i •" 
pleased to road 

Without further preface, then, 1 here presen ao 
with the labours of some years oi my idt*. 
merit these labours have is already known to yonr- 
Belf. If from your favouivihle jud-ment I have con- 
ceived some esteem for them, it cannot be imiuitcd 
to vanity, since I should have a-reed as impli- 
citly to your opinion, hail it been ;4iv{‘n in laAoiir of 
any other man’s production. ^e”-ati\ely, at le.i^.t, 

I may be allowed to say that, had 1 been s* n^>lbl. 
of any ;j:reat demerit in the w ork, a on aie tlu la^t 
persoii to Avhose protection I Avoiihl Imvc ventured 
to recominen<l it. 

From the name of my jiatron, indeed, T b-ope rn\ 
readm* will be coiivineed, at his very <mtr;inec on thi«i 
work, that he Avill find in the whole eourse of it 
iiotliiuij prejudicial to the cause ot ndicion :»nd 
virtue; nothing inconsistent with tlie stnrtc'^t rules 
of decency, nor Avliieh can olbmd catu ihe ebasii -t 
eye in the perusal. On flu' coiitrai'N, I deelaiau tlial 
to rceonmiend guoiliu'ss and innoceuta* liatli been 
my sincere endeavour in tliis lii>(or\. 'Ibis lioma.t 
purpose you haA’c beim jih'asi'd to think 1 liave at- 
tained : aial, to say the truth, it is likidie«^t to be at- 
taiiK'd in books of this kind ; tor an e\ample is a 
kiml of picture, in AvIiieh Virtue la.a oines a.s it wota' 
an object of sight, and strikes usAvith an i«lea of that 
loveliiK'ss Avhich I’lato asserts there is in her naked j utln r subject. 

charms. 1 Fanlon, therefore, wliat I have' :;^d in this epi-tl'! 

Uesides displaying that boauly of Virtue Avhlch | not only without sour consent, but absolutely aaaiiist 
may attract the admiratifui of mankind, I have at- j it: and irive me at least leave, in this public maiinur, 
U'UApteal to engage a stronger motive to b.uman action 1 to ilcelare that 
^ ill her favour, by eonviueing men that their true iii- | I am, 


and virtue; nor can in the least balance the evil{| 
of that horror and anxie-ty which, in their room, 
guilt introduces into our bosoms. And again, ilmt 
as ihe.-sc aeipiisitit^iis are in themselves geiKMallv 
w'orlhless, so are the ini'ans to attain them not only 
base and infamous, hut at best ineerlaiu, and alvv:i\., 
full of danger. Lastly, I liavi' einh'avounal strongly 
ti) iaciileate, that virtue and inuneeiiee can search 
over he injured but by indiscretion ; and that it is 
this alone which often ln*trays tlii'in into the snar.s 
th:^t deci'it and villany sjua'ad for tlumi. A moral 
which 1 have the more indusi rioiisly laboured, a.5 
tlio leaching it is, »)f all others, the likelie^t to be ai- 
t(‘mleil Avith success; since I believe' it is 
lai'.ier le* make good men wise than to make* had 
men good. 

For tlie-e piirpo-xi's I have employed all the \sit 
and humour ot which I am masteo' 111 t he-toI!i.)\viii‘^r 
history; Avheia-in I have I'lideavoiired to laugh man. 
kind out of their favourite follies and vu-es. H„\v 
fnr I have Miceectlcd i:i tiiis good alteinjit I slia.il 
subrail to the e indid readci’, w i! h only t avo nqm '-'s; 
(11 -t, tied be will not e\|!Ci-t to lind perfection iu 
laisAvork; and secoiidlv, tiiat he will excuse si.'a.o 
jiarfs of it, if they fall .sli- of llial little merit wliidi 
I liopi' may appear in others. 

1 Avill detain \on, sir, no longc'r. Imlis d I l.-o.* 
run info a j'reface, Avhile I jirofcssed to vviite a 
dedication. J>ut hoAV can it he nllu'nvise^ 1 <! i:.' 
not praise yon; ami the only means I kiiow of to 
avoid it when yon are iti my ihon.ghts, are either t.i 
he (“iitirely silent, or to turn my thoughts to suiue 


terest directs them to a pursuit of h(‘r. For this 
purpose 1 have sliown that no acipii-ltioiis of 'guilt 
can compensate the los.s ot that solid inward comfort 
vf iniiiU, which is the sure cog.'paiiiou of innocence 


With th*‘ highest respect and gratitude, 
Sir, your most obligml, 

OhedieJlt, linmhle servant, 

IJFMIY FILLDIAG. 






THE HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING 


ROOK 1. 

AS Nri rii or Tiir. rirtu <ir tuk foi nd- 
LING as is M.CI.s.sAUY on ritoT’KJl TO AOQt'AlNT 
Tin; i;i;Ai)i:n wnii in iiik uloinmno of this 

lllSTOilY. 

CIIAPT'KIl I. 

rill' Intiotliu'tion to iho work, or liill of faro to tlu* fou'*!. 

iiutlior oM^’lit to cojisidcr hiin'^olf^ not as a ^cntlc- 
ti:i!i who ijfivt'S a privato or olocniosMiary troat, lint 
iillii r as ojK* ulio kocjis a pulilif ordinary, at \vhi<‘h 
li j)( isons uro \soU‘oino for their money. In tlie 
i.riiicr (.ISO, it is woll known that tfie entertainiT 
ini\ ides w hat fare lie pleasrs ; anil t hoU'.^h tliis shotild j 
ir veiy indilfereiit, and nlterly disat^reeahle to tlie 
i>tf' of his eoiiifiaiiy, they must not lind any fault ; 
lay, on tho eoiitiaiy, ;;‘ood hreedino; forces them out- 
vai'dly to appro\e and to eommeiid wliatever is set 
ii'lore them. Now tlie contrary id* this liappens to 
he taaster of gn ordinary. Men who pay for wlial 
hey eat will insist, on gratify inj^ tlieir {lalates, liow- 
wer idee and Nvliimsieal tliese may prove; and if 
•veiytliin^f is not n^^reeahle to their taste, will ehal- 
eii^i-e a ri;.!:ht to censure, to abuse, and to d — n tlieir 
hiiner without control. 

I'o prevent, therefore, ^[ivin^ ofFenco to their cus- 
htiiiers hy any such 'disappointment, it hath been 
'isii.d w ith the honest and w ell-nieaniii^ host to pro- 
'idejihill i)t lare which all persons may jieruse at 
irlirst entrance into the house ; and havin;i; thence 
“'<l'i;iiMled themselves with tlic entertainment which 
^ y inay exjxa t, may eitner stay and re^^ale with 
''“Jit is pro\ idl'd for them, or may depart to some 
“• ii'f ordinary better accommodated to their taste. 

os we do m,t. disdain to borrow a\ it or wisdi.in 
'oni any man who is capable of lending ns eitln*r, 
I'* i.i\e eondescended to take a hint from these 
shall prefix not only a g^eiieral 
‘d lare to our whole entertainment, hu! shall 
reader partieular hills to every 
iiise which is to be Bcrvcd up in Ibis and the en- 
volumes. 

iio^fllk tlicn, which we have here made is 

>iiv Jtuman Aature, Nor do I fear that 

t.isto^ **^1/ though most luxurious in his 
■'unui(n eayil, or be offended, because I haAV 

’'kill of n ‘Article. The tortoise, as the aldor- 

"oicho learned in eatinjf, kiiow's by 

^“'‘^‘des (be delieiouH ealipash and 
tlio different kinds of food; nor 

nature , reader be ii^iorant, that in human 
’jo '^‘‘re eolleeted under one general 

' P*‘<>digion8 variety, that a cook xvill 
r gone through all the stweral species of 


animal and vegotahle food in the world, than an 
author will be able to exhaust so cxtensiAe a sub- 
ject. 

An objection may perliaps be aiiprehtuidcd from 
the more delicate, that tbi-i ilisli is too common an<l 
vtdgar; fur wliat else is the subject of all the ic- 
manees, novels, plays, and poems, with which the 
stalls abound f Many exipusite viands might he re- 
jected hy tho epicure, if it was a suflieient cause for 
his eoiiti'iuning of them as common and vulgar, that 
something was to he found in thi* most paltry alleys 
under tb • same name. In reality, true nature is as 
dillieult to be met witli in autiiors, as the Bayonne 
ham, or Lologna sausage, is to be found in the shops. 

But the w hole, to eonlinui^ tlie same met iphor, 
consists in the I'ookery of the author; for, as Mr. 
l*ope li'lls us, ^ 

" Tnu* wit is uatiirc to advantnue ilrcst; 

What oft wa.s itio'u'lit, tint ue’iT so Wfll exprest.** 

The same animal w hich bath the honour to lun'e 
some part of his Mesh eaten at the table of a duke, 
may perhaps he degraded in another part, and some 
of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, in the xilest stall 
in town. Where, then, lies tlie differonee betw’een 
the fooil of the nobleman and the porter, if both are 
at ilinner on the same o\ or calf, hut in tlie seasoning, 
(he dressing, the garnishing, and (lie setting forth 1 
lienee the one provokes and imatesthe most languid 
appetite, and the other turns and palls that which is 
the sliarpest and keenest. 

In like manner, the exeelleuee of tho mental en- 
tertainment consists less in the subject tlian in (he 
author’s skill in well dressing it up. Ilow' pleased, 
therefore, w ill the reader he to find tliat wo have, in 
the following work, udhereil closely to one of the 
highest principles of the best cook which the present 
age, or perhaps tliat of lleliogahalus, hath produced? 
'This great man, as is well know n to all lovers of 
polite eating, begins at first by setting jilain things 
iiefore his hungry guests, rising afterwards by de- 
grees as tlieir stomachs maybe supposed to decrease, 
to the very quintessence of sauce and spices. In 
like manner, we shall represent liuman nature at 
first to tho keen appidite of our reader, in that more 
plain and simple manner in w Inch it is found in the 
country, and sliall hereafter hash and rngoo it, with 
all (he high French and Italian seasoning of atfecta- 
tioii and vice which courts and cities afford. By 
these means, we doubt not but our reader may be 
reinh^red <b*sirous to read on for ever, as the great 
person just above-nientione<l is supposed to have 
made some persons eat. 

Having premised thus much, we will now detain 
those who like our bill of fare no longer from their 
di^*>, and shall proceed directly to serve up the first 
course of our history for their entertaiumeut. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A short description of Siinirc Allwnrthy, nnd a fuller account 
of Miss Urul‘,'t?t Allwoithy, his sister. 

In that part of the wesfoni division of this kingdom 
which is commonly railed Somersetshire, there lately 
lived, and perhaps lives still, a gentleman whose 
name was Allworthy, and who might well be railed 
the favourite of both nature and iortune; lor both 
of these seem to have contended which slionid bless 
an<l enrich him most. In this contention, nature 
may sc(‘m to some to have come off vietorious, es 
she bestowed on him many gibs, while fortune had 
only one gift in her power; hut in pouring lorth 
this, she was so very profuse, that others perliaps 
may think this single endowment to have been more 
than equivalent to all tlie various blessings nbieh . 
be mijoyed from nahire. From the former ot these, I 
he derived an agreeable person, a sound eonstifu- 
(ion, a solid uiiderstaiuling, and a benevolent heart ; 
by the latter, he was decreed to the inheritance of 
one of the largest estates in the county. 

This gentlema!i hail in his youth marriefl a very 
worthy and beautiful woman, of whom he had been 
extremely fond ; by her he had had three* children, 
all of whom died in their infancy, lie had likewise 
had tlie mislbrtune of burying this beloved will* 
herself, aixmt live years before the time in which 
this liistnn chooses to set out. This loss, lion. ... 
great, he bore like a man )f sense and constancy, | 
though it must he <*onfes> I fie would often talk a [ 
little whimsically on this for he .sometimes ! 

said he looked on himself as 'till married, and con- 
sidered his wife us only gone, a little, before him, a 
journey which he should most certainly, sooner or 
later, take after her; and that ho had not the least 
doubt, of meeting her again in a, pla<-e where he 
should iKwer part with her more, - sen(i//i(‘iits f<*r 
whieVi his sense was arraigned by (me part of his 
neighbours, his religion by a scaond, and his sin- 
cerity by a third. 

He now lived, for the most part, retired in the 


Reader, I think propc^r, before we proceed any 
farther together, to accpiaint thee tliat I intend to 
digress, through this whole history, as often as I see 
occasion, of w hich I am myself a lu’tfer judge (ban 
any pitiful eritic whatev(‘r; and her(i 1 must desire 
all those critics to mind their own Inisiness, and not 
to intermeddle with atrah;K or works which no ways 
eoneern them; for till they pr oduce tin; authority by 
w hich they arc constituted judges, I shall not ple.ul 
to their jurisdiction. 

CHAPTER III. 

An oUd wtiich licfell Mr. All worthy at Iih return honit*. 

The ileceut heha\iour of Mrs. Det)oriiii Wilkins, with some 
proper iu\inmd\ersions on hastartLs. 

I iiAVC tohl my rc’ader, in the precc'ding (diapter, 
that Mr. Allworthy inherited a large fortune; tliat 
he had a good heart, and no family. Hmice, doubt, 
le.ss, it will be cmicliided by many tlial he lix d 
like an honest man, owed no om^ a shilling, toitk 
nothing but what was his own, kept a good house. 
entertaiiK'd his neighbours w ith a hearty welconie 
at his table, and W’as charitable to the poor, /. c. to 
thos(‘who had rather beg than work, by giving tlu-iii 
the otfals from it; that he die«l imnu'n>ely ricli, ainl 
built an hospital. 

And true it is that he <liil many of tlu'so things; 
hut had lie done notliing more I .slnudd have left 
him to lia\e recorded hi.s own merit on some fair 
freestom* over the door of that hospital. Mafters 
of a ninch more e.vl raordinary kind are to be fbi! 
subject of tliis history, or I sliould grossly misspeml 
my time in w'riliugso voluminous a work ; and yon, 
my sagacious friend, might with e(jual proHt aiel 
pleasuia; travel through some jiagi's which c(‘rt:iiii 
droll authors have hfcti facetiously pleased to call 
7V(fc History of llnohnid. 

Mr. Allwortliy had hi‘en absent ti full (|iiarfer df 
a year in iamdon, on some very particular business, 
though I know’ not what it was; hut judg<? of its 
importance by its having detained lii^i so long fnmi 


country, wdth om; sister, for whom he had a very 
tender atfection. This buly w as now somewhat pa.'.t 
the age of tliirty, an era at which, in the opinion of 
the malicious, the title of old mai<l may with no 
impropriety he assumed. She w'as of that spcci«>s 
of women whom you commend rather for gocul 
qualities than beauty, ami who are generally called, 
by th(*ir own sex, very good sort of women — as good 
a sort of w'ornan, madam, as you would w'ish to 
know. Indeed, slie w’as so far from regretting w’ant 
of beauty, fliat she never mentioned that perlectioii, 
if it can be called one, without contempt; and 
W’ould often thank God slu* was not as harnlsome as 


Miss Siich-a-oiie, whom perhaps beauty had led info 
errors which she might have otherwise avoid»*d. 
Miss Bridget Allworthy (for that was tin* name of 
this lady) very rightly eoneeived the charms of per- 
son in a woman to he no better than snares for her- 
8elf, as well as for others; and yet so diHcrret ua.s 
she ill her conduct, that her prudence was as much 
on the guard ns if she had all the snares to appre- 
hend which were ever laid for her whole sex. In- 
deed, I have observed, tliough it may s(,-em unac- 
countable to the readi‘r, tliat thisguanf of prudem e, 
like the trained bands, i.s always readiest to go on 
duly where there is the least danger. It often ha.se ly 
and cowardly deserts those paragons for w’hom the 


men are all wushiiig, sighing, dying, and sprea( 
every net in their posv(?r; and constantly attend 
*.he heels of that higher order of women for wl 
the other sex have a more di.stant and aw fid resp 
and whom (from despair, I sunpese, of succ jss) t 
never venture lo attack. ' 


home, whciuM? lie had not been absent a month at a 
time during the s[>a(;e of many years. Ih? eanic ta 
his liouse very late in the exi'ning, and alter a short 
suppiU’witli iii.s sister, retired niucii fatigued to liis 
chamber. Here, having spmit some niiintes on liis 
knees -a custom which lu* neve r br«>ki‘ tlirongb oii 
any account — lu^ was preparing to slej) into Ixd, 
wficn, njxm ojx-niug the clothes, to his great sur- 
prise In* helicld an infant, wrapt up in some coarse 
iiiieni ill a sweet and profound sleep, hetwa i'ii ids 
slierts. He stood Kom(^ time lost in astoiuslnm iit 


at this siglit ; hut, as good nature hurl alwa’vs tia' 
ascendant in his mind, lie* soon began to he tuiiclicil 
with ntinients of compassion for the little wiel( i 
ln-fore him. He* then rang his h(dl, and oidc'red .ui 


to him ; and iii tin* meantime was so eager in con- 
templating the beauty of innocence, appearing ni 
those lively colours with whi(;h infancy and s(<)' 
always display it, that his tlioughtH w’cre too * 
engaged to retle‘ct that he was in bis shirt " ' 

the matron came in. She had inf)|ted 
master snfbeient lime to dress hirnsidf; lo** 
resjieet to him, and regard to dectnuiy, she ha( ^1’^ 
many minutes in adjusting her hair at the ‘"r, 
gla.SM, notwithstanding all the. linrry in ^ 
had hcL*.i 8mnmon(.*d by the servant, and uu>ug 
master, for aught she knew» lay expiring in an 


exy, or in some other lit. i o 

It will not ho wondered at that a j.,,,,, 

rl so strict a regard to decency in*her own p* • 
rmbl he sinx-ked at tin* least deviation Irorn i 
other. t>he therefore no sooner opeinu t *e t 
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and 8.'iw hor master standing hy the bedside in his 
sliirt, with a candle in his hand, than she started 
back in a most terrible fright, and might periuips 
have swooiieil away, liad he not now rt?(^ollected his 
undrest, and put an end to her terrors by de- 
siiiiig lier to stay without the door till he had thrown 
some clothes over his back, and was become inca- 
of shocking the pure eyj's of Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins, who, though iu the fifty-second year of her 
vowed she had never beheld a man without his 
loat. Sneerers and profane wits may perhaps laugh 
at lier lirst fright; yet iny grave reailer, when he 
c(>nsi(lers the time of night, the summons from her 
bi ll, and (he situation in Avhich she found her master, 
will higldy justify and applaud her conduct, unless 
tin- prudence which must be sujiposc'd to attend 
iijultU ns at that period of life at wliich Mrs. Deborah 
}i:i(l arrived, sliouhl a little lessen his admiration. 

When Mrs. Deborah returned into the room, ami 
was a< <|uainted by her inast<‘r with the finding the 
little infant, her conslernation was rather greater 
llnii liis had been ; nor eould she refrain from cry- 
iiij; oul, with great liorror of accent as well as look, 
“Mvenod sirl what 's to he done ?” Mr. Allworthy 
aiiswen'd, slie must take caja‘ of the child that ev«‘U- 
iu.r, ;iiid iu the inoining he woiihl give onlers to 
pnnlile it a nursi>. ” Yes, sir,” sa>s she; and I 
luipi' ymr worship Av'ill send out your warranf to 
l ike up tin' hussy its niolht‘r, for she must he one 
rif ifii' ru'iglihonriiood ; and I should ho glad to see 
ln T ceinniitted to Ilridewa'il, and whipt at the cart’s 
t.il, Indeed, such wick(‘il sluts cannot he too se- 
\< rely puuisbe.d. I’ll warrant ’tis not her first, by 
li' r itiipudeiice in laying it to your worship.” “ In 
it to me, Deliorahl” answere*! Allworthy : 

*• I i;ni’t think sin* hath any such dt'sign. I suppose 
s'i(> h:iih Duly taken this method to prtoi«le f(»r her 
rliilil; audtrnly 1 am glad she hath not done worse.” 
“I dtju’t know what is worse,” <’iies Delnwah, 
“ lliaii for such wicki'd strumpets to lay tiieir sins at 
lu■)u^‘^t im u’s (Wors; and though y our w t>rship kn«)ws 
p)iir own innocence, yet the w(»rl(l is censorious; 
i'liil it hath laa ii many an honest man’s hap (o pass 
li r tlic father of cliildn'ii he never liegot ; ainl if 
jonr worship ‘^liould provide for the child, it may 
Hi ikt' tlie j>eDj)le the ajiler to believe; besides, why 
•diMiild }our worslii[) provide f<»r what the parish is 
f'klianl li, iiviintaiu ? Vor my own part, if it was an 


should be procured for it early in tJie morning, and 
that it should be brought to himself as soon as lie 
was stirring. 

Such was the discernment of Mrs, ^Vilkins, and 
such the resp(!ct she bore lH*r master, under w'honi 
she enjoyed a most excellent platan, that her scruples 
gave w'ay to his peremptory commands; and she 
took the child under her arms, without any appa- 
rent disgust at the illegality of its birth; and declar- 
ing it w'as a sw eet little infant, walked oif with it to 
her own chamber. 

All wort by here bidook bimself to those pleasing 
slumbers which a heart that hungers after goodness 
is apt to enjoy wdieii thoroughly satisfied. As these 
arc possibly sw’ceter than what are occasioned by 
any other hearty meal, I should take more pains to 
display them to the reader, if I knew any air to re- 
commend him to for the procuring such au appetite 

CHAPTKll IV. 

'Dk* render’s ncek broii«;lit into d.ini'cr by a dt‘a:r:i)tion : hU 

••scape; ami the ^To.it con«le>ceu>Lf)u of Miss llii(i‘'et All- 
worthy. 

Tin: Gotliic sl \lc of building cjiiild produce nothing 
Holder than Mr. AlKvorlhy’s house. There was an 
air of grandeur in it that struck you with awe, and 
rivalled the beauties of the best (irecian architecture; 
and it was as commodious within as vein'rahle with- 
out. 

It stood on the south-east side of a hill, Imt nearer 
tlu* bottom tlian tlie to;) of it, so as to be slieltered 
from the north-east by a grove of old oaks which 
rose above, it in a gratlu.il ascent of near half a mile, 
and y«’t high enoutrli to enjoy a most ekarrning pro- 
spect of the valley beiieatb. 

In the midst of ibe grove was a fine lawn, sloping 
down towards tin* lumse. m ar tlx* summit of which 
rose a plentiful spring, gu Idng out of a rock covered 
with tirs, and foimiug a constant cascade of about 
thirty feet, not (‘arried dowui a regular Higbt of steps, 
but tumbling in a natural fall over tlie broki'ii and 
I mossy stones till it eame to the bottom of the rock, 
then running olf in a p;’bbly cbaniM*!, that with 
many lesser falls wimle«l along, till it fell into a lake 
at the f<>ot of tlie liill, about a cjuarter of a mile be- 
low the house on the south side, and which was seen 
from e>erv room in tin* front. Out of tliis lake, 


rmiirst man’s child, indeed — but for my own part, 
it ;;ni s ngninst me to toiicli these, iiiisbegotteii 
'vn tilii s. whom I (bm’t look upon us my fellow- 
l-'aiigli! how^ it stinks! It doth not 
■'"''■I like a Christian. If I might b<' so li^ld to 
:ulvice, I would have it put in a basket, and 
|’''iti»nt uiul laid at llm ehiirchwardeii's door. It is 
lii.'lit, only a little rainy and windy ; and if 
" ‘‘i Wi ll wra.pt up, and put in a \Varm basket, it is 
til oiu‘ but it livi-s till it is found in the moriiiiig. 
’’I it should not, we have discharged our duty iu 
iiig care ot It ; and it is, jierhaps, better for such 
un • ' • of innocence, than to grow' 

■jiH imitate their motlnvrs ; for nothing better 

lierli!""^ Koinc* ittroki'B in this speocii whirl) 

>'«''■ oll-ciKlrrt Mr. Allwofthy. hii.l 
1 "f Ills V' i‘> >1; i">t i»' hull now gt>t one 

1 K'litic infant’s hand, w hich, by its 

^'< 1(1 ’ neeining to implore, his assistance, 

llfliond T- i ' Mrs. 

iii)\vV' h*n rimes greater than it was. 

I positive orders to tak<* 

^ '*T lied, and to eiill up a niaid- 
l other things, against 

likewise ordered that proper clothes 


w liich tilled the centre of a beautiful plain, embel- 
lished with groups (>f lim clies am! elms, and fed with 
sheep, issued a river, th;it for several miles was seen 
to im'auder througli an ama/ing variety of meadow* 
ami woods till it I'luptii'd itself into the s«*a, with a 
large arm <if w bii li, and an island beyond it, the 
prospect was closed. 

On the right of this valley o]>ened another t'f les.« 
extent, lubu netl w ith scM-ral -x illages, and tenuinateo 
by one of the towers of an old niiimd abbey, grow n 
over with ivy, and part of the front, wbieb remained 
still I'litire. 

'Ibe left-hand scene jua'seiited tlie view ot a very 
tine park, eomposi-d of xery unecpial ground, and 
agreeably varied with Jill the diversity tliat hills, 
lawns, woxid, and water, laid out witli avlmirable 
taste, hut owing less tt) art llian to nature, eiuiUl 
give, lleyoinl this, the eouutrv gradually rose into 
a ridge of wild inoiiiitains, tlie t<»[>s ot whieh were 
ahx>ve the ebxmls. 

It was now the middle of May, and the morning 
j* was reuiarkably serein*, wln ii Mr. Allw ^rthy w'alked 
forth on the terraee, wliere the duw'n opein'd every 
iiiinutethut lovely prospect we have hefon* dr scribed 
to his «*ye ; and now having sx’ut forth strx*aiiis of 
light, which asci'iidctl the blue tirinameiit bi'fore him, 
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as harbingers preceding Ids pomp, in the full bh 
of his majesty up rose the sun, than^Vldeh one object 
alone in lliis lower creation could be move glorious 
and tiiut Mr. All\\orth\ luiusclfprcscuted — a huiiiai 
being rej)lete, with ])euevolence, lueilitating in what 
manner he might reniler himself most acceptable U 
his Creator, b) doing most good to his creatui-es. 

Reader, take care. I ha\e unadxisedl) led thee 
to the top of as liigli a hill as Mr. A1 1 worth \’s, and 
how to get thee down without breaking thy neck, 
I do not wadi kiiow\ Ilowevm*, b'f us c’cii venture 
to slide down together ; for ^liss llridget rings her 
bell, and Mr. AHwortby is summoned to breakfast, 
where 1 must attend, and, it you please, sliall b<?glad 
of your company. 

Th(^ usual comjliments having passed hetweam 
Mr. AlUvorthy and Miss llridget, and the tea b<*ing 
poured out, he summoned Mrs. M'ilkins, and told 
ids sister he had a })reseiit for her, for which she 
thank<*d him,— iniagiidng, I suppose, it had been a 
gown, <»r seme ornament for her person. Indeed, 
he very oft mi madt^ her such jirescnts; and sh(% in 
complaisance to hiju, spent much time in adorning 
h rsi'if. 1 say in c«>m])lai>.ance to hiin, becaus(* >he 
aiwavs cxpresscil tlu' greatest et)ntempt lor dress, 
and for thos(' lailies who juade it tlieir stiid\. 

lint if sneli was her exportation, liow' w’as she dis- 
up\)ointod when Mis. NN ilkins, aeeordingto the order 
she had reeeived from her master, produced the little 
infant! Great surprises, as hath been observed, are 
apt to he silent ; and so wtis Mis^ llridget, till her 
brother began, and told her the w hole .•'tory, whieh, 
as (lie retider knows it alread\, w(‘ sliall not repeat. 

Miss llridgi't had ;ilw;i\s expressed so great a re- 
gard for wlcit the ladies are pleased to cull virtue, 
and had herself maintaiiHMl such a socrity of charac- 
ter, that it was expected, especially 1>\ Mrs. \\ ilkiiis, 
that slie would have vculed much hitb riicss on this 
occasion, and would liave voted for semling the 
child, as a kind of noxious animal, iitmiediatcly out 
of the house; but, on tlie (amtrary, she rather took 
the good-natured side of tlie (juestion, intimated 
some eoriipassion for thi? lielpless little ereatnre, and 
commended her hrollier’s eharity in what he had 
done, 

Ferliaps llie reader may account for this bcliaviour 
from her condescension to Mr. Allworthy, when we 
have informed him that tin* good man Iiad ended his 


bilaiits of the parish ; and this was referred to Mrs. 
Wilkins, who was to inquire witli all iniaginahle 
diligeiiei*, anti to make lier report in the afternoon, 
.Matters In'ing thus settled, Mr. Allworthy with. 
drcAV to his study, as was his eustom, and left the 
child to his sister, who, at his desire, had unde 
taken the care of it. 

CHAPIFR V. 

i.taiiiing a lew <-(nuin< iiialU* », with a very uiicoinnion 

OltM'lVi DU UJ»( i tlu'iii. 

WiiKN her master was departed, ^Irs. Deborah stood 
silent, expecting her cue from Miss Bridget; for ;,s 
to W'hat had passed before her master, the prudent 
housekeeper by no means relied upon it, as she had 
often known the sentiments of the lady in iJi,.,- 
brother’s absence, to diller greatly from those whiih 
she had expressctl in his presence. Miss Bridget 
did not, howi'Ncr, siith'r her to eontimie long in tliU 
doubtful situation ; for liaving looked some time 
earnestly at tlie ehihi, as it lay asleep in tlie lap ut 
Mrs. Deborah, the good lady could not forbear gi\ im: 
it a hearty kiss, at tin* same time (h'claring herscjl 
wonderfully pleasetl with its iieanty and innoei'iicc. 
Mrs. Deborah no sooner obsi'iwed this than sl\e tell 
to S(iuee/.ing and kissing, with as great raptures :is 
sometimes inspire the sagt* dame of forty and live 
towards a )outliful uml ^igorous lirulegroom, ^ 
out, in a slirill voice, “ (), tlie dear little creature 1 - 
'J’he dear, sweet, pretty creature! M'ell, 1 vow it is 
as tine a boy as e^er was si'cn'.’' 

'J'liese exclamations continued till they were iii- 
ternijited by the lady, who now* proceeded to execute 
the commission given her by her hrotlier, ami gave 
ers for providing all lU'cessaries for the cldld, 
appednting a \<*ry good room in the house for liis 
iurscry. Her orders vvt‘ie indee<l so liberal, that, 
lad it hecji a child of her own, slie could not have 
'Xccedcd t!i<‘tn; but, h st the viiinons reader may 
■ondeiiin lu'f for sliow ingtoo great •I'gard to a huM - 
lora infant, to whieli all eliarity is (amdemiicd l»y 
aw' as irreligious, we think prop<*r to (discrve that 
he e«*neludt d the whole with s:i\ing, “ Since it was 
lier brothel’s whim to sidojit tlie little brat, she suii- 
:•<! lilile master innsf he tr<*ated with great tea- 
derness. Fur lier jiart, she could not help thinkiiut 
.t was an encouragement to ^ice; but tliat she knew 


narrativi; with owning a resolution to fake* care of 
the cliild, and to breed him up as Ids own; for, to 
acknowledgi^ the truth, slu; was always ready to 
oblige her brother, and very sehlom, if ever, contra- 
dicted his sentiments. {She would, indeed, some- 
times make a f(*w observations, as that incu wen* 
headstrong, and must have their own waiy, and wa.mM 
wish she had been blest wdth an independent for- 
tune; but these were always vented in a l(»w voic«*, 
and at the most amounted only to what is calhal 
muttering. 

However, what she withheld from the infant, she 
bestowed with the utmost j)rofuseness on tlie poor 
unknown mother, whom slie called an impudent 
slut, a wanton hussy, an audacious harlot, a wicked 
jade, a vile strumpet, with every other a .pellafioii 
with whieh the tongue of virtue never fails to lash 
those wdio bring a disgrace on the sex. 

A consultation w'as now entered into how to pro- 
ceed in order to discover the mother. A scrutiny 
was first made into the characters of the female 
servants of the house, who were all acquitted by* 
Mrs. Wilkins, and with apparent merit; for she had 
(adle(;ted them herself, and perhaps it would be diili- 
cult to find such another set of scarecrows. • 

Ihe next step was to examine among the iifha- 1 


o(f much of i lie (Ujs; ina<'y f>f mankind to op]>ose any 
of tin ir ridiculous liiiinours,” 

With n-llcctions of this natun; slie usually, as ha; 
been hinted, acetunpanied every act of compliaint 
with her lirother’s inelinations ; and surely notlnui 
could more contribute to heighten the nn*rit <»1 thi' 
comjfliance than a d<*cIarafi<»M that she knew’, at tli* 
s jiiic time, the folly and unreaKonahh'Ucss of tfn>s» 
inclinations to which she submitted. 1 acit obedi- 
ence implies no force upon the will, and conse- 
quently may he easily, and without any pains, po;- 
served; but when a wile, a child, a relation, nr a 
friend, performs wiiat we desire, with grumhlin;! 
ami reluctance, with expressions of dislike? and m^- 
satisfaction, the manifest diflicnlty w^ich they undci- 
go must greatly enhance the obligation, . 

As this is one of those deep observations w in | 
\eryfew readers can be supposed capable ot making' 
thems(!lves, 1 have thought projier to lend 
assistance; but tliis is a favour rarely to he exp«’<^’t‘^‘ 
in the C(»ur8e of my work. Indeed, I shall sen mn 
or never indulge liiin, unless in such . ‘i 

this, where nothing but the inspiration with w in 
we writers are giftt*d, can possiblyfc enable any out 
make the discovery. 
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CHAFTER VT. 

Mrs. Dobonili is intiodiKV'd into tlio prisli with a Rimila. A 
.shoit account »>!’ .Jenny .lo:ics, with the? (iiniciiltius ami 
ili.sconraycTnuuhi wiiich nniy attend youn^; women in the 
pnrsiiit of leaniint;. 

MiiS. l)i:nonAH, having disposed of the child accord- 
j.,jr to till' will of her master, now prepared to visit 
those habitations which were supposed to conceal its 
iiiuther. 

Not otherwise than when a kite, tremendous bird, 
is hehehl by the feathered generation soaring aloft, 
and liovering over their heads, the amorous dove, 
and every innoeent little bird, spread with* the 
alarm, untl Hy Iremhling into their hiding-plaees. 
lit' proudly heats tlie air, eonseious of his dignity, 
iiit'ditales intended miseliief. 

So wlieii the approach of Mis. Deborah was pro- 
claiined llirongh the strei't, all I lie inhabitants ran 
trcinliling iolo their iioust's, eaeli matron drearling 
h'st the sliould fall to her lot. She witli 


parts in the girl, and an extraordinary* desire of 
learning — for every leisure hour she was always 
fouml reading in the. hooks of llie scholars — had the 
good-nature, or folly — just as the reader jileases to 
call it — to in.strnct her so far, that slie obtained a 
competent skill in the Latin language, and was, 
perhaps, as good a scholar as most of the young men 
of quality of the age. This advantage, however, lihe 
most others of an extraordinary kin<l, was attended 
with some small inconvenieiict's : for as it is not to 
be wondered at, that a young woman so w i ll aeeorn- 
])lished should have little relish for the society of 
those whom fortune had made her equals, hut wlioin 
education had rendered so much her inferiors; so is 
it matter of no greater astonishment, that this sup«*- 
riorily in Jenny, together with that behaviour whieli 
is its certain eoiiseipieiiee, should produce among 
the rest some little envy and ill-Will towards her; 
and these h.id, perhaii'J, secretly hiinu in the bosoms 
of her neighhoms ever since hiu* return iVom her 
service. 


>;,itcly steps proudly advances over the field: ah>tt 'Their envy did not, how ever, display ilsi If njunlv, 
she bears her towering lii'ad, filleil with eciK'cit ol ijj] poor Jenny, to the sinjuise of eviuybody, and to 
her own pre-eniineiiee, and selienies to elleet Inn* the \exation oi’ all the y oung’ w omen iu tin se parts, 
iateiided di.seoverv. j, ,,j puhliely .shone foi tii on a Sunday in a new silk 

'The sagacious reader will not from this simile g<»w n, w ith a laced caji, and other projier appendages 
imagine (liese jioor jieojile bail any appn lu-iisiun of ! to these. 

th«‘ design with whieli M rs. \V ilkins w as now coming j The llame, wliieh had hefoie lain in embryo, now 
iwartls tliem ; hut as the great beauty of the simih* j hurst forth. Jenny had, by lier lea.idng, iueieascil 
i:i\ [lossilily sh'cp lliese himdit'd years, till 's<.me j h, r own pride, wliieli none of lier neighhoiirs were 
lime coiiimeiitator shall lake this work in liaiid, ' kind enough to feed with the lionour she seniied to 


tliiiik \iroper to lend the reader a little assistance 
ia diis place. | 

I is my inti'iitioii, tlu'refore, to signify, that, as i 
s the iiaturi* of a kite to deionr little hiids, so is 
it th(‘ nature of such persons as Mrs. Wilkins to i 
iieiilt and tyranlii/e over litih* ])eoj)le. 'This being 
iiitlteil ihe means wliieh they use to reeumpeuse to 
themselves their exlnuiie sm-vility and eondeseeii- 
mii to their superiors; for nothing can he more 
Msonalile, fh‘.^i that slaves and llatferers should 
I'xart the same taxes oil all below them, which they 
themselves pay to all aliove them. 

\Mieiiever Mrs. Dehorali had oeeasion to exert 
lY extraordiiiary eondeseeiision to Mrs. Ihidget, 
hy that means had a little soured her natural 
ili'pusilioii, it was usual with her to walk forth 
aiiKiiigtliese peojile, in ortier to reline her tempiT, by 
'•‘iiliiig, and, as it w ere, j)urgiiig oil' all ill hunionrs ; 
''a wliieh tiecouiit she w as hy no means a w elcome 
'i^il:^nl : to say the truth, she was universally dreaded 
hated l)v them all. 


Oil her aiiival in this place, she went immediately 
tile hahit.ii ion of an elderly matron ; to w hom, as 
^ matron had the good fortune to resemble hmself 
'll the conielim-ss of her ju-rson, as well as in her age, 
lad generally been more favourable than to any 
" I If rest, 'i',) tliis woman she. imparted what had 
‘'I'l'fiied, :uid the design upon which she was come 
that morning. 'These tw*o bi'gan presently 
^ <i\itini/(. the characters of the several vouii.g girls 
the • those hou‘<' s, find at host lixed 

till.'* j’^^'^bgest siispicioii on one .leiiny Jones, who, 

} foil] ag^^.,j, vvas llie iilu liest iierson to have 
‘'"/'n.itted this fact. 

Jenny Jones was no va-ry comely girl, either 
t’oiiil *^ *** P‘‘«son; hut nature had somewhat 

Jallv * **^*^ '^ of beauty vvitli what is g<*ne- 

h uj f those ladies w hose judgment. 

years of jierfeet rmiturity, for .she had, 
Hiis '‘ ‘3' nJitioinmon slnire of understamling. 

^ jiad a good deal improved hy eru- 

sfluJl’ lived several years a servant with a 

n-rster, w ho, discovering a great quickness of 


demand; and now, instead of respect ;uul adoration, 
she gfiined nothing Imt halretl and abuse liy lier 
Tmeiv. 'The wlioh' jiarisli ileilared .slie could not 
eniiie honestly h\ such things; and panuits, instead 
of wishing their damrliters llie saim-, felieitaud 
themselves tint their eldldren had them not. 

Hi ‘iiee, perliajts, it w as, that I he good woman 
lirst nn ntioiied the name ol' tliis ]ioor giil to .Mrs, 
Wilkins; hut tliere was anoilier eii eumslanee that 
eoiitiruied the latter in her susjdeioji ; for Jenny had 
lati'ly hei'ii often at Mr. .Vllwmihy's house. She 
bail ollieiatial as nurs»' to M i-.s Ihidgi't, in a violent 
tit of illness, and had sat u]) many nights with that 
lady; hi'sides which, sln> had been st'cu tlnae llie 
vc-ry ilay hc foit' Mr. Allwortliy’s return, hy Mrs. 
W ilkins lu iself, tliougli that sagfieious pmsoii had 
not at tirst eoiieelved any scwpieion ol Inu* on that 
fieeoimt : tor. .as she lic iselt said, “ She' liad filwnys 
estcM'iiied Jenny as a veiy sober giil (llioiigh inde ed 
she knew very lillh* of her), and had rather sus- 
pected some »d’ tlncsc' vv anion trollops, w lui gave 
themscdvc's airs, because, torsooth, they thought 
themselves hamlsomc'." 

Jenny was now snmmomal to appear in piusiui 
hidciie Airs. Deborah, wliieli slie imniiali.itcdy dui. 
When ..Mrs, Deliorah, putting on tin* gravity ol a 
jmige, with somewhat mole than his austerity, 
iiegan an oration with the words, “ \ on audaeicnis 
strumpet’.’* in which she proec'eded rathew to pass 
si-iitcnee on tin* piisoner th.aii to aia-usc* her. 

'Thougli Mrs. Dehonih was fully satislled (d the 
guilt of Jenny, from the re;isons above* shown, it is 
possible Mr. .Vll worthy might have recpiin'd some 
sirongt'r »*vid»*in’c* to have eonv ietc'd lic'r; l>ut slie 
sfiv(*d her aeeiisers any swell trouble, hy ire'ely eon- 
fe.ssing tlie vvlioh* fact with wliieli slie was eiiargc'd. 

This confession, thoiigl) di livc'ivd rather in terms 
of contrition, as it apj'eared, did not at all mollify 
Mrs. Deborah, who now pioiiouneed a second judg- 
ment against her, in more* opprobrious langnage 
than ln*fore; nor had it any hettc*r sneeess with liie 
hvtiMnlers, who were now grown very numerou.s 
ALiny of them cried out, “ They thought wh;U 
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“ And here its consequences may he well ar^ueti 
to he droHilful ; tor what can ho nioio so, than to 
incur the divine disiilciiNurc, hy the breach of tiu* 
divine coinniands ; and that in an instance anaiasi 
which the highest vengeance is spccilically dt*- 
iiouiiced 1 

“ lint tliese tlnngs, thongli too little, 1 am afraid, 
regarded, are so })lain, tlial inankiii(l, howe^(‘r th('\ 
may want t- hc' reminded, can ne\«‘r need inforina*, 
tioii on this head. A hint, tlicrcforc, to awaken 
your sense of this matter, shall sulliee ; for I would 
inspire you with repentance, and not drive you to 
desperation. 

“ There are other eonseqnenees, not inde(>d so 
dreatlful or n'plete with horror as this; ami 
such as, if attentively eonsiden tl, must, one would 


madam's silk gown would end in*,” othera spoke 
sarcastically of her learning. Not a single female 
was present but found some means of expressing 
her ahhorrenee of poor Jenny, wdio boro all very 
patiently, except the malice of one woman, who 
rerit‘cted ui)on her person, and tossing up her nose, 
said, “ The man mnsi have a good stomach who 
would give silk gowns for such sort of trtnnpery ! 

Jenny replied to this with a bitterness which m^ht 
have s\irpris(*d a judicious person, who had ol)ser\e(l 
the tranquillity wdth which she bore all the .altronts 
to her chastity ; hut her patimiee Avas perhaps tired 
out, for this is a virtue which is very apt to he 
fatigued hy exorcise. 

Mrs. Deborah having siieceedcd beyond her liopes 
in her inquirv, returned Avith much triumph, and, v 

at the appointed hour, made a faithful report to .Mr. (hiiik, deter allot Aonr sex at least hum the eoinuus- 
Allwortliv, Avho Avas much sur])risod at the relation; sion ot this crime. 

- - • . - “ Fur hy it A»)u are nuulered iufamuu'i, anil driM n, 

like h'pers of old, out of society ; at least, from the 
society of all hut wicked ami repruhate persons; fi)r 
no others Avill assoeiali* Avitli aou. 

“ Tf yon have fortunes, joii are hereby reudered 
iucaju'.hle r)f I'lijuying tiuuu; if \ou have noi , \on 
are disabled from acquiring any, nay almost t;f pi„. 
curing ymr sustenance ; fur no jM-rsons of character 
will re(a‘ive aou into lln-ir huusrs. 'I’liiis \ou ;ue 
(tften driven hy neees>it > itsr lf into a state ofsliarae 
ami misery, Avliieh uua\oi(!ahly ends in tlu; destruc- 
tion of both IumIa am! soul. 

“ Can any pleasure comjnuisate thes** eAils? Car. 
any t^-mptalion ha\e soplristry arid delu'-iou stn)!!ir 
enough to p<*rsuade yon to so simple a bargain { Or 
enn any carnal ajrpetite so rrverpower jour rea>tiu. 
or so totally lay it asleep, as (o pre\enf jour thru:,' 
Avifli allright and t(‘rror from a er ime Avhitdi car iit s 
.such punishment always with it I 

“ Hoav frase and mean iniist that Avoman he, Inav 
void <»f that rlignity of mind, and decent pride, with- 
out Avhieh A\a* are not Avorthy the name of Inu.iaii 
creatures, who ean hear to leAel liAself with the 
hnvest animal, and to sacriliee all tliat is great auii 
rrolrh in her, all her he;ivenl\ i>arl, to an ajrpetik' 
whieh she hath in eoiiumrn Avith tire vilest hranch ol 
the creation For no woman, sur e, AviU \'le:i(l the 
jtassimi of Ioa'c for an e\eu>e. 'I bis wouhl he to 
own herself the mere tf)ol and bubble <jf the in oi. 
Lo\e, however barbarously wi‘ may eornqit and 
pervert its meaning, as it is a lamlahle, is a ratio 
passicjii, and enn iie\er he violent hut when recr 


for he had heard of the extraordinary parts ami im 
provements of this girl, AAdimu he intended to haAC 
given in marriage, together Avilh a small living, to 
a neighbouring curate. His concern, therefore, on 
this occasion, Avas at least (apial to the satisfaction 
which appeared in .Mrs. Deborah, and to many 
readers may seem much more reas«uiahlo. 

Mrs. Bridget blessed lierself, and said, “ For her 
part, she should nt.'ver hereatter entertain a good 
opinion of any Avoinan." For Jenny before this had 
the happiness of being mueh in her good gi'aees also. 

The pnuh'iit housekf'eper Avas again dispatehed 
to bring the unhappy culprit brd'ore Mr. Allwortliy, 
in order*, not as it was hoped by sutm*, ami expected 
by all, to be sent to the house of eorroctioii, but to 
rectuve Avholesomo admonition and reproof; Avbieh 
those Avho rejish tliat kind of instructive writing 
may peruse in the next chapter. 

CHAPTKU VH. 

Containin'; such pravc matter, that the t ad.-r cannot hiuL’h 
once through the whole cha]»tt r, unit s periuhentnre he 
.should laugh at the auth 

WiiKN Jenny ap]u*ar(‘d, Mr. Alhvorthv took her into | 
his study, ami s])oke to her as follows: “ You kiioAv, ' 
c\u\d, it is ill my poAvev, as a luagistvate, to punish 
you Aery rigorously for Avhat you have done; and 
you Avill, perhaps, he the more rrjrt to fear I slmuhl 
execute that poAver, because you haie in a manner 
laid your sins at my door. 

“ Blit, perhaps, this is one reason Avhieh hath de- 


termined me to act in a milder manner AA'ith you: j procal ; for though the Serijit ui(* bids us lovi* oiu 
for, as TiopriAate resentment should ever int iiema? a i ene.nies, it riioans not with that tiuMUil love wlii' l' 
inagistiiite, I Aiill be so far from considering your we naturally Irear tow ards our friiuids ; iiriich h 
haling (hqrosited the inlant in iny house as an aggrn- | that we should sacrifice to them our liies, and w!‘-* 
vation of your oHence, that I will suppose, in your ought to he ileariu* to us, our innoeeriee. Now in 
favour, this to have proceeded froru a natural atfec- 
tion to your child, si/rce you might have some hopes 
to see it thus better provided for than Avas in the 


power of yourself, or its Avicked father, to jirovide 
for it. I shiruld indeed have been highly offended 
with you had you exposed the little wretch in the 
manner of some inhuman mothers, who seem no 
less to have ahamloned their humanity, than to fr.ive 
parted Ai ith tlieir chastity. It is th*e othe pan of 
your offenee, therefore, ujron Avhich 1 intend to ad- 
monish you, I mean the violation of your ehasti. . , 
—a eriuie, however lightly it n.,.y he tn-ated by de- 
banc imI persons, is very heinous in itself, arid’veri 

Ireadful in its consequences. 

^ “ Hie iu'inons nature of this offence must be siifli- 
ciently apparent to every Christian, inasmuch as it is 
cornrnithMl in defiance of the laws of our religion' 
and ot the express command.^ of Him who founded 
In at religion. ^ 


what light, Imt tliat of an enemy, can a reasoiialih' 
woman regard tfie man who solicits her to entail of 
heisidf all the misery I have described to yon, 
wfio would purchase to himsidf a short, trivial, con- 
temptible jrleasnre, so greatly at her expense! 
by the laws of custom, the whole shame, with all 
dreadful consequem-es, falks entindy n])on her. f 
love, Avbieb always seeks the good its objei , 
attempt to betray a woinnn into a bargain where s 
is so greatly to be tire losej” 1 If «neh coriupf* h 
therefore, Kbmild have the imjnidenee to pretein <• 
real affect ion for Iku*, oiiglit not the woman to 
him not only lemy but as the worst 

eneniies, a false, di-signing, treachm’oiis, preteu'^ 
friend, who inten<ls not only to debauch her Joi)» 
l)ut her iinder.-vtiinding at the same tiini!f" 


Her e Jenny expres.diig great concern, 
paiiseil a moment, and then proc(*e(h*d : “ . 

talked thus to yon, eliiUl, not to insult you foi 
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pagBcA anil irrcTOcable, bnt to caution and strengthen 
you for tlie future. Nor sliould I have taken this 
trouble, but from some opinion of your good sense, 
jiotwitbstaiiding the dreadful slip you have made; 
jiiid from some liopes of your hearty repiuitanee, 
Avliieb arc founded on the openness and sincerity of 
your confession. If these do not deceive me, I will 
take care to convey you from this scene of your 
phanic, where you shall, by Ijeing unknown, a\oid tlie 
piiuishment winch, as 1 have said, is allolteil to your 
<;riiiic in this world; and I hope, by rej>entaiice, 
you will avoid the much heavier sentence denounced 
*ai;aiust it in the other, lie a good girl the rest of 
p)ur »la\s, and want shall he no motive to your 
astray; and, believe me, there is more plea- 
sure, cNcii ill this world, in an innocent and virtuous 
life, than in one dehauehed and vicious. 

“ As to your child, let no thoughts concerning it 
iii.ilot \<»u ; I will ]irovide for it in a better inaiiiuT 
)ii can evi'r hope. And now nothing la 
iMit I li lt \ou inform me who was w icked man 
that si'diict'd \ou; for my anger auninst him will 
!».' iiiuch L’-reater tlian you ha>e exjicrienced on ibis 


.It' lifted lier eyes from the ground, and 

h It riiotlcst look and dccfut M)i»’ 

* T'.> kiioivyu, sir, and no* lo\e )dm•^<, 

be an argiirmuit of total want of stuiso or 
; ) .ihicss ill any one. In me it would amount to 
t'l.' hiidicst ingrat itmli', not to fc(*l, in the most 
-ililc manner, tin.’ great tb'gn e of goodness >ou 
liao‘ la ( II jil.'asi'd to exmt on this occasion. As to 
■,i\ iimci an for wliat is jiast, I know \ou will spare 
; i\ 'lIll'^^lt•s the repetition. \\\ future eonduet will 
! ''ill better tleelaia' mt( sculimenl> than au> pro- 
ll‘•'illllS 1 can now make. 1 beg l('a\e to assun* 
Ill, >ir, tliat I take \our advice much kinder than 
\ iiir gi Melons offer with which you cuiicludcd it; 

you ari* pleased to say, sir, it is an instance 
al \iMir opinion of my understanding.” — Here her 
ti i;s How ing^ajjaee, she sti'ppial a few imunents, 
la.l lliei aled thus : — “ Indeed, sir, your kind- 

> oiereomes me; but I will endeavour to deserve 
' 'jo'id opinion : for if 1 have the uiiderslandiug 
I ave so kindly pleased to allow me, smdi advice 
'I 'll be tbniwn away upon me. 1 thank >ou, >ir, 
olilv, ti.r \oiir intended kindness to my poor 
hild : he is iunoeeiit, and 1 itopi' will li\e 
1 I be ^latcfnl for all the favours you shall shov 
iHia. lint Mow, sir, I must on iny knees entreat 
}')',ni(»t to persist in asking me to dei-lare the father 
'>> infant. 1 |)ro yon faithfully you sha 
:i\ know ; hut 1 am under the most solemn 
b' ^ and eiigageiiMMils of honour, as well as the m 


'‘ ‘Udoiis Miws and juof estal ions, to e<meeal his name 
this time. y\,nj j fiin,w' you too well, to think 
.'"'‘Would dfsire I shonid saerifiec »’ifher my honour 
'ay |■eli..i()ll ” 


'I'- Allwnrthy, whom the least ineutioii of those 
\v,,,(ls was Hulheient to stagger, liesitateil a 
"i''iii( rit, hclnre he replied, and then tolil her, slu- 


"»n(‘ wrong to enter intti such ciigagcincnt.s to 
I>1# ^inee she had, he could not insist on 
t'i'v(. them, lie said, it was not from a ino- 

’ eiuiosiiy he Ijad inquired, hut in order 

l"“nsh the jelhnv ; at h'ast, that he iniglit not ig- 
^ tavuurs on (ho immIosoi-a in^. 

Jenny salislied iiiin by the 
'“/of * ''“''^“■aneeH, that the man was entirely 
1‘inver ; and w!»h neither suliject to hi#i 

ii'ct 1 any probability of becoming an oh- 
‘ ‘ ’^‘■^k'OodhcsH. ^ 

V, )ij|* of this behaviour had gaiiictl .Tenny 

“ * < *'« ilit with this wtn thy man <hal In* easily 


i 

i 


hidieved what she told him for as she had disdained 
to excuse herself by a lie, and had hazarded his fur- 
ther displeasure in her jiresent situation, rather thau 
.she would forfeit lier Imnour, or inti'grity, by be- 
traying another, he had hut little apprehensions that 
she would he guilty of falseliood towards himself. 

lie therefore dismissed her, with assurances that 
he would very soon remove* lier out of the reach of 
that obloipiy siie had incurred; eoncluding with 
some additional doimmeiits, in wliieh he recom- 
lueiided repentanci', saying, “ (’ousider, child, there 
is one still to reconcile yoursi‘lf to, whose favour is 
of much greater iinporbaiice to you than mine.” 

ClIAriER Vlll. 

A ilialogue t*et\vt*fU Mesilaiiics ami Delmrah; cou- 

taiiiing more iiimiseinint, hut less iiistiuclioii, tliau the 
formi-r. 

Wiii-.N Mr. Allwortliy liad n-tired by his study with 
.fenny Jones, as hath ht'eu seen, Mrs. Ilridget, witli 
the g*w)d houseki'cper, had betaken themseUi's to a 
jKist next adjoining to the said study; whence, 
till of a keyhole, hey sucki*'! 

in at their ears t he iustrueti\e lecture deli\(*r»'d by 
Mr. Allwauthy, togetlier w* tli the answers of Jennv, 
and indeed e\ery other particular which jiasscil in 
tin* 1 ist chapter. 

'riiis hole in licr brother’s sfudy-door was indeed 
as xvell known to llridget, and had been as 

frequently apj>lie<l to hy her, as the famous hob* in 
the wall was hy 'I’liishe i»t old. ’This served to many 
good purposes. I' or liy such miMiiis Mrs. llridgel 
heeaim* often ue(juainf('d witli her hrotlier’s iiieli- 
uations, without giving him the froulile of repeating 
them to her. It is trm*, some ineiAivenieneivs at- 
(mnled ihi.s intercourse, and shi' liad soimdinies 
reason cry out with 'I’hishe, in Shaksjicare, “ (), 
wicked, wicked wall’.” For as Mr. Allwortliy was 
a pistice of peaci*, certain things tweurred in exa- 
minations ( erning h.islards, and such like, wliieli 
are apt (o gi’ great (dfence to th*‘ eliasle ears vf 
virgins, esjw'eially wlo'ii tiny appiacich the agi' of 
forty, as was the case of Mrs. llridgid. However, 
she \iad, on svieh occasions, tlie advuutuge of cou- 
••••aling lu'r blushes from tin* eyes of men; and Ih 
non (i//f><trrntthn'<^ ct mm r.nsfr/ift/ms, t'mlvm cst 
— in English, When a woman is not seen to Mush, 
he doth not hlnsh at all.” 

Roth the g«)od women ke]it strict sihuiee during 
tlic w'hole scene heiween Mr. Allwortliy and the 
girl; hut as soon as it was emh'd, and that genth'- 
inan out of hearing, Mrs. Deborah could m»t tu'lp 
exclaiming against the eleinmiey of her masler, and 
espeeiallv against his siiUVriiig lier to i*oneeal llic 
father of tlie child, w liieli she swore she would liave 
out td lier heiore tlie sun set. 

At these words .Mrs. Rridg«‘t discomposed her 
features with a smile fa thing very unusual to lu'r). 
Not that I would have my rcadc'r imagine, that this 
,flln idle vhich Hi>mer w ould 

have you eoneeive came from Vciims, when lie calls 
her tlie laugditcr-loviug goddess; nor was it one of 
(hose smiles whieh lady Serajiliina shoots from the 
stage-hov, and which Venus would ijuit lier immor- 
falify to healile to equal. No, this was ratlier out 
of timse smiles wliieli might he supposed to jiave 
come from the dimpled elu'cks «)( the august 1 issi- 
phoiic, or from one of the misses, her sisters. 

With such a smile then, and with a voice sweet 
as the evening lirce/.e of Boreas in the pleasant 
month of Novemher, Mrs. Bridget gently re proveal 
*Jie cui'iositv td IMrs* Di’hoiali ; a vi(*e vvuth w'liu*!' 
!l s»‘eiris tlie latter was too much tainted, and whud 
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the former iuveigliod against with great bitterness, 
adding, “ That, among all her faults, she thanked 
Heaven her enemies could not accuse her of pil- 
ing into the affairs of other people.” 

She then proceeded to eoinmeiid the honour and 
spirit with which Jenny had acted. She said, she 
could not help agreeing with her hrotlier, that there 
was some merit in the sincerity ot lu'r contession, 
and in her integrity to her lov<*r: that she had al- 
ways thought her a very good girl, and doubted not 
but she had been seduced by some rascal, who h.ii 
been intinitely more to blame than herselt, and 
very probably had prevailed with her by a promise ot 
marriage, or some other treacherous proceeding. 

This behaviour of Mrs. llridgot greatly surprised 
Mrs. Deborah ; for this well-bred woman seldom 
opened her lips, eitlier to her master or his si^tei, 
till she had lirst sounded their inclinations, with 
which her sentiments w^ere always strictl\ conso- 
nant. Here, however, sin* tlunigbt she might have 
launched forth with safety ; and the sagacious reader 
will not perhaps accuse her of want ot suHIcient 
forecast in so doing, hut will rather admire with 
what wonderful celerity slie tackial about,* when slie 

found herself steering a wrong conr-.e. 

“ Nay, madam,” said tliis able woman, and truly 
great politician, ‘‘ I must own I cannot help admiring 
the girl’s sjiirit, as well as your ladyship. And, as 
your ladyship says, if she was (b'ceived by some 
w’icked man, the poor w’retch is to be pitied. And 
to be sure, as your ladyshij) says, the girl hath always 
gippean'd like a good, honest, plain girl, and not vain 
of her face, forsoolli, as some w'antoii hussies in the 
neighbourhood arc.” 

“ You say <rue, Deborah,” said ^Irs. Rridget. 

If the girl had been one of those vain trollops, of 
which we have too many in the jiarish, 1 should liave 
condemned my brother for his bmity t(»wafds her. 

I saw^ tw’o farmers’ daughters at church, the other 
day, with bare necks. I protest they ‘^hoeUed me. 
If wenches will hang out lures for fellows, it i» no 
matter w'hat they suffer. I detest sueh cri'atures ; 
and it would be mueli bettt^r fir them tliat tlndr 
faces had been seamed witli the smallpox; hut I 
must confess, I ne\er saw* any of this wanton b<’- 
liaviour in poor Jenny: some artful vill dii, I am 
convinced, hath hetrayed, nay p('rhap< lorced her; 
and I pity the poorwretcli with all my hi-art. 

Mrs. Deborah approvrd all these scntiniioits, and 
the dialogue couclu<led with a. geinral and hitter 
invective against Ijcauty, and with miny compas- 
sionate considerations f)r all lioiiest yilain girls who 
are deluded hy llic Avicked arts of deceitful men. 

CHAPTER IX. 

fontainin;; Tnatters 'which Avill siiriirin* tlji* ivadi/r. 

Jknnv returned home Avell ph-ased with the reerp- 
tion she had met with from Mr. Alhvortliy, whose 
indulgence to her she iiidustrionsly made public; 
jiarlly perhaj)« as a sacrifice* to her <iw li priih*, and 
partly from the more prudent imjtiAe of n-eonciling 
her iicighl)f)urs to her, and silencing tlieir ••lainonrs. 

But though this latter vitwv, if sh.* indceel luul it, 
may appear reasonable enough, yet the* e\<‘nt diel not 
answer li('r expe'etation ; for when she was eoi.venc'd 
before the j>isti(a.*, and it W'as universally apprehemlerl 
that the house of c«irrecfion Avoidd have been Iht 
fate, tliongh some of the young w'omeii criect ojif “ It 
wai8 good enou<rh for her,” and diverted tlimnselves i 
with the thoughts of her beating hemp in a silk i 
g'lwm; yet there were many others who began to ! 
pity her condition : but when it w’as kno wn in wha't 


manner Mr. Allworthy had behaved, tlic tide turned 
against her. One said, “ I’ll assure you, madam 
hath had good luck.” A second cried, “ See what 
it is to be a favourite!” A third, “Ay, this conies 
of her learning.” Every person made some mali, 
cious comment or other on the occasion, and rel 
Hectod on the partiality of the justice. 

The behaviour of these people may appear impo. 
litic and ungrateful to the reader, wlio considers ti e 
power and the bencvoleiiee of Mr. AlUvorthy. Bjj 
as to his pow'cr, he never used it ; and as to his be- 
nevolence, he exerted so much, that lie had tben'liy 
disobliged all his neighbours ; for it is a seeri't Avell 
kiiowui to great men, that, hy conferring an oblige, 
lion, they do not always procure a friend, but, an* 
certain of creating many enemies. 

Jenny was, however, by tlie earo and goodness of 
Mr. Allw'ortby, soon removed out of tin; reacli of 
reproach ; when malice being no longer able to Aiag 
its rage oil lier, began to seek another object of its 
bitterness, and this w'as no less than Mr. Alhvort!i\, 
himself; for a whisper soon went ahrotid, that In.* 
liimself was the father of the foundling eliild. 

This snpyjosition so well recompiled bis eondnet to 
the general opinion, that it met with universal ass(‘nt • 
ami the outcry against bis b‘nity began to takv* 

aiiotluT turn, and was changed into an iiiAectiM* 
against bis eruelty to the poor girl. V(>ry gra\e am! 
good wom(‘n e\clainn*(l against men w ho In-got cliiU 
(Iren, ami tlien disownt'd them. Nor weri' tlien* 
wanting some, who, after the departure of .I;*nnv, 
insinuated, that sin* was spirited away uitb a design 
too black to Ix' nn-ntioned, and who gavt? fnMjuent, 
liiiits that a legal imjuiry ought to l>e made into the 
whob' matter, and that some peojile slionld be forced 
to produce the girl. 

Tlicse caluinni(‘s ndght Iiuno probably yiroduced 
ill eonse<pienee>, at tin; h'ast might have oeeasioned 
some Ironlde, to a yierson of a more doubtful and 
susyiicious character than Mr. Allwortiiy W'as bb-sst'd 
willi; but in his ease they bad no smdi effeet ; and, 
being heartily despisf'd by him, they S(“rved only to 
allbrd an innoei-nt amusement to t!ie good 
of tin* m'ignboiirhood. 

But as we cannot possibly tli\ine w hat eompb'xion 
onr reader may be of, and as it will lie some time 
before he will bear any more of JenuN, wi* tliink 
proper to give him a very (-arly intimation, that 
Mr. Allwortby was, and will hereafter aj)p(*ar to be 
absolutely innocent of any e» iniinal intentifui what- 
ever. He had indeed committed no other than an 
ernjr in jjolitics, by temp»'ring justice with mercy, 
ami by refusing to gratify tlie good-natured disposi- 
tion of the mol),* w itii an object for tlieir eoiiipa'^- 
sion to w’ork on in the person of poor J)‘iiny, whom, 
in order to pitv, they (b'sired to have seen sacriticed 
to ruin ami infamy, l)y a sliamefnl correction in a 
Bridewell. 

So fir fn»iii comply ing with this their inelinafie'i 
by whieli all hopes of reformat ion would have be( ri 
aiiolislied, ami even the gati* shut against her it tn-r 
own imdinations slionbl eviT hereatler li-ad lier In 
(dioose. the road of virtm*, Mr. All#^)rlhy rather 
elio'^o to ciiconragi* the girl to return thither hy the 
I only possilde im*ans ; for loo trm; I am alraid d 
I that many wonieu have bi'come abaiidoiiCMl, am 
have siiiik to tlie last ib'gri'C of vice, by being uiiah <■ 
to retrieve the first slij). This will be, I am atraif . 
always the ca a; wbib‘ they reiiiaiii among th<^*^ 
1'oriiier aeijiiaintanef; ; it was therefore w isely rn’iie 
by Mr. Allvvorlliy, to remove Jenny |o a [)laee w 

• Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it 
sou- thoiit. \ in lie or .s» use, in all statiouf* ; and many o 
lii.;tie.i rant aie onea meant l)y it. 
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gill* enjoy the pleasure of reputation, after 

► h:oii>n tasted the ill consecjuences of loaiiii^ it. 

']’() this plaee therefore, 'wherever it 'was, we will 
I ^vish her a {,^o()d journey, and for the present take 
li>:ive of her, and of the little foundling her child, 
nialters of imieh higher importance to com- 
jnuuieate to the reader. 

GII AFTER X. 

•pin. linspitiility of Allworthy; witli a short sketch of the cha- 
riicU‘i!i of two brothers, a doctor and a aiptain. who were 
entertained by that;'eMtleman. 

>1 iiUK'.i ^Ir. Allworthy’s house, nor his heart, was 
shut against any part of mankind, but they were 
both more ])artienlarly tipt'n to men of merit. To 
giiV the truth, this was the only lnms(i in the kingdom 
where you was sma^ to gain a dinner by deserving it. 

Above all others, imm of genius and learning 
shared the ])rineipal plaee in Ids favour ; ami in these 
he had iiuieli (lisei'rnment : for thongh lie had missed 
the advantage of a learinul edm ution, yet, being 
hh'^t uitli vast natural abilities, lie liad so well pro- 
lllcd hy a i i'-;orons tliongli late, applituition to letters, 
iind hy mueh eonversalion with ineii of eminence 
in tliirt way, that he w’as himself a very eompetent 
udu*' in most kinds of literature. 

it is no wonder that in an ag(‘ when this kind of 
nnit is so litlh' in fashi(»]i, tiinl so shmderly pro- 
dded for, jXM'sons poss(‘Ssi‘d of it should very <* igerly 
iliuk to a plaee where they were suri‘ <»f being re- j 
i\rd with great eomjilaisanee ; ind(M‘d, wliere they 
iiii;ht enjoy almost the same advantages of a liht*ral 
tbrtiiiie as if 1 1jey wen* entitled to n tbeir 
Mr. Alluorlhv was not one of tlitrse 

ready most Ixmntifnlly to 
‘>io\v meat, ilrink, and hniging on in«*n of w it ami I 
hriiiiing, for whieh they exjieet no otlier n'turn Imt I 
■aiiTlaimneiit,^ inst nietion, llatt. r\, and subseiwi- 
; ill a word, that sm li ])ers.>ns should be en- 
rdh'd in tin* niiMih' r (d’ ilome,| ics, ivilliont wa-aring 
luii'-ter’s clothes, (,r rectdiing wages. 

Oil the contrary, e\er\ person in this house was 
'"[leel nrister of liis (»wti time; and as he might at 
liN ph-asufc sati''fy all Id'j ajipi-tites within the la*- 
rirtians only of law, virtue, and religion; so be 
it his In’alth reij . 1, or his iiielination 
lM'i»iii])tfd liijn tu tem|)eraiice, or even to absi inema*, 
hi nisei t li-oin imy meals, or retire from them, 
'ihriiever In* wa.s s(i disposed, w itliout «*\en a soli'd- j 
h) nCriry ; lor, indeed, . ..cli soliei- 

hiliotis from supeiioi's always savour lery strongly of j 
"’luaninds. Hut all here were free* from '■neb im- ] 
l"''’ia(Mice, not (Oily tho.>e w’hose (amipaiiv is in all 
I'hii-r places esleemed a faicnir from their efpiality of 
"iliiif, loti oven (ho.e whos»* iiidigi*nt cireiiin- 
' make such an eleemosyuary abode con- 
^'ynnit to ihciM, and who ai-e therefore les.s wele«»me 
* I man’s t ahle hecaiise they stand in n(*ed of it. 

- otlng-.s (it (his kind was Dr. lllilil, a geii- 

^ ^vho liail t),o inisfortum* of losing the ad\.in- 
wbo f'"''‘'^l®tah’iits hy the ohstinacy of a f.ilher, 
hiii^' i-'* him to a profession he disliketl. 

touth 1 ohstinacy the (loeltir had in bis 

*k* stii r * fidher to say 

almost n' **' ‘’'’^dity books of this kind were 

‘I’l'iititfA which In* was unae- 

'nasbr ' fit '*'‘^‘^'dunat(*ly for him, the doctor was, 
'vhirh li" * every otlier science hut that hy 
'vVudi cons«*(|uence id’ 

^0 bread t^o c ‘d- Ihe ngc of forty had 

pMsoii as this was certain to find a wel- 


come at Mr. AJlworthy’s table, to whom misfortunes 
were ever a recommendation, wlien they ivcre derived 
from the folly or villany of others, and not of the 
unfortunate person himself. IJcsides this negative 
merit, the doctor had one positive recoiiimendatioii ; 
— this was a great appearance of religion. Whether 
his religion was real, or consisted only hi appearance, 

1 shall not pr<*sume to say, as I am not possessed of 
any touchstone ’which can distinguish the true from 
the false. 

If this part of his character pleased Mr. Alhvorthy, 
it didightcd Miss Bridget. She engaged him in many 
religious controversies ; on which occasions she con- 
stantly cxpressi*d great satisfaction in the doctor’s 
knowledge, and not much less in the compliments 
which he freipiently bestowed on her own. To say 
the trutli, she had read miicli English divinity, and 
had puzzh*d more tliaii one of the neiglihouriiig 
curates. Indeed, her conversation ivas so pure, her 
looks so sage, and lier whole deportment so grave 
and solemn, that she seeim d to de>.er\e the name of 
saint eipially with Iier namesake, or with any other 
female in tlie Roman calendar. 

As sympathies of all kinds are apt to beget love, 
so exiicricnci* teaclu's us that none have a more direct 
tendency this way than those of a religious kind be- 
tween persons of dillerf'iit s'-xi s. Tiie doctor found 
himself so agreeable to Miss Bridgi't, that be now 
began t«> lament an unfortunate accident wlih. li had 
luipjH’iied to him about ten y ears bi’fore ; namely, 
liis marriage with another woman, w ho was not only 
still alive, but, what was worse, known to he so hy 
Mr. Allw orthy . 'I'liis w as a fatal bar to that hai»]d- 
iu‘ss wliieii Ik* otherwise saw' sntlicieiit probability 
of obtaining with this young lady; for*as to criminal 
indnlg«*iices, he (a'ltainly ii(‘ver thoiiglit of tli(*m. 
'I'liis was ow ing eilli(‘r to his religion, as is most iiro- 
hahle, or (o the jinrity of his vhirh ,as 

li\ed on tho'(* things w hieli matrimony only, and not 
eriminal e.irr>’spou(h-uei*, could iml him in po^sesslon 
of, or could Aim* him any title to. 

Il<‘ had ji'U loiii^ rumiiKitetl on those matters, be- 
fott* it oeeuned to his lui'mory that he had a lu other 
wild was under no such unhappy iin ajiaeity. Tliis 
brother In* nrnh* no doiiht would succeed; for lie 
iliseeriied, :is lu thought, an inelinati m to in irri.ige 
• lady ; and tin* reader ])o’!ia[>s, vheii In liears 
the hrolher’s (juali tii’a t ions, will not blame the coii- 
tideiiee w liieli Ik* I'litiTlained of Ids sncci'ss. 

This gentleman was about thirty -liic y* ars of ag(*, 
lie was (d' a middh* size, and wliat is called well- 
built. He had a sear (Ml In'; Ibrelioad, which did 
not so much injurt* his In'auty as it di'iiop'd his va- 
lour (for li*’ was a half-pay otlicer). He bad good 
ti-otli, and something atlaltle, w hen he jdt*asi‘d, in his 
'nnh* ; though naturally his (•(ur.iiei^aiiee, as well as 
Ins air and voieo, had mueh of rouginn ss in it : yet 
he «*ould at any time depvisit this, and appear all gt u- 
llonc'S and good-liumour. He was not ungenteci, 
nor i‘nfirely void of wit, and in Ins youtli liad 
ahonndi’d in sprightlitu'ss, whirli, tleuigli he liad 
lilely put on a niort* serious character, he eouhl, 
when lie pleas»*(l, resume. 

He had, as well as the doctor, an acadi'iiiic educa- 
tion ; for liis fatlu'r lia-d, with the same jialernal 
authority we have mentiom'd before, deereod b.im for 
lioly orders; but as the old gentleman dieil hi'lore he 
was ordaiiK'd, be eliosi* the eliureli militant, and pia*- 
ferred tin* king’s commission to tin* bishop’s. 

He had jiurehased the jiost of a lientenaiit of «lra- 
goons, and afterwards eaiiie to lie a captain ; but 
leaving ipiarrellcd with his colonel, was hy his luler- 
«**t obliged to si'll ; from which time he had entirely 
rnslieated hims. If, had betaken himself to itiulying 
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the srriptijres, and ^Yt^s not a little suspected of an 
inclination to methodism. 

It seemed, therefore, not unlikely that such a per- 
son should succeed with a lady of so saiat-Iike a dis- 
position, and whose iiicUnutions wi're no otherwise 
engaged than to the inurriage state in general ; but why 
the doctor, who certainly had no great friendsliip for 
his brother, should for his sake tliiuk of making so ill a 
return to the hospitality of Allworthy, is a matter not 
BO easy to be accounted for. 

Is it that some natures delight in evil, as others 
are thought to delight in virtue 1 Oris there a plea- 
sure in being accessary to a theft when we cannot 
commit it ourselves 1 Or lastly (^vhich cvporicnee 
seems to make probable), liave we a satisfaction in 
aggrandising our families, even though we have not 
the least love or respi'ct for them 1 

'SVhether any of these motives operated on the 
doctor, we will not determine ; but so the fact was. 
He sent for liis brother, and easily fouml means to 
introduce him at Allwortliy’s as a person who in- 
tended only a sliort visit to himself. 

The captain had not been in the house a week be- 
fore the doctor had reason to felicitate himself on his 
discernment. TJie captain was indeed as great a 
master of the art of love as Ovid was formerly. He 
Inui besides r(‘ceivcd j)ro])er hints from his brother, 
which he failed not to improve to the best advantage. 


laceman, the periwig-maker, the hatter and the nn 
liner, and not to nature. Such a passion girls i„. 
well he ashamed, as they generally are, to 
either to themselves or others. ' 

The love of Miss llrulget was of another kin 
The captain owed nothing to any of these fo! 
makers in his dress, nor was liis person imicli m 
hehoideii to nature. Both Jiis dn'ss and person 

such as, had they appeared in an assemldy or a dp,*/ 

iiig-room, w'ould have be(!ii tlie eonlemjx ami /idi,./] 
of all the tine ladies tliere. The former of these u- 
indeed neat, but plain, coarse, ill-fancied, and out i' 
fasliion. As for the latter, we have exjjii'ssly d,', 
scribed it above. So far was the skin on his 
from being eherry-eoloured, that you could iu,t .)i, 
cera what the natural colour of his cheeks w as j)„ 
being totally overgrown by a black beard, vvld'-'i 
ascended to his eyes. His shajie and Iiml)s 
indeed exact ly pn.portioued, hut so larg»- that tin 
denoted the strength ratlierof a ploughman th;,,, 
other. His slioulilers were broad beyond all siz' 
anrl the calves of his legs larger than tliose of a 
im»ii ehairman. In short, his whole person vvauiet 
all that elegance and beauty whieh is the v ery rev^.i-s! 
of elnmsy stnuigth, and whieli so agreeafdv sets 
must of our tine gentlemen; beijig partiv 
the high !)loo«i of their ancestors, viz. bhxMl uiadc (, 
rich sauces and generous w ines, and parllv to ai 
early town education. 


ClIAFIKU XI. 

Containing many rules, and some exanude 
in love; dcs(;n|)ti( ns of iK-auty, atul nth 
indii 'emeiits to inatrimouy. 


•eriiin;' falliiiL' 
[•rudenti.il 


It Iiath boon, observed, by wist imui or women, I 
forget which, that all j rsons are doomed to be in 
love once in tlu'ir lives. No particular season is, :is 
I remember, assigned (or this ; but the age at whieh 
Miss IJritlget was arrived, seems to me as projier a 
period as Jiuy to lx; iixed on for this purjio.so; it 
often, indeed, happens inucfi earlier; but when it 
cloth not, I have observed it seblorn or never fails 
about this time. Moreover, we inav remark that at 
' this season love is of a more serious and steady na- 
ture than what sometinies shows its. lf in the voiin.u-r 
parts of hfe. The love of girl, s is uncertain, eapri- 
cious, ami so foolish that we cannot always disnner 
what the. young lady would he at ; nay, it may almost 
be doubted w'hether she alwavs knows this herself. 

Now we are never at a loss to dis.*ern this in wo- 
men about forty ; for as sueh grave, s.-rious, and -x. 
perimiced ladies W'cll know their own meanin- so it 
Is alvvayN very easy for a man of tin- least sagadlv to 

diseover It W'iUi tlie utmost certainty. 

Miss llridgct is an example of all’ these oliserva- 
tions. hhe had not iieen many times in the canl.-nu’s 
cajiiipany before she was seized with this iiassion. 
iS or dm she gm pining and moping al.out the ho.is.-, 
like a puny, foolish girl, ignonint of her distemner- 
she felt, she knew’, and she enjoyed, the ple.isin- 
sensation, of wdiieh, as she was certain it was nt^ 
only innocent but laudable, she was neitln-r afraid 
nor ashamed. 

Ami to my the truth, Ihm- is, i„ all 
a,lUu-euoe botw.mu r.s,so„..,h|,. 

unui .It this " Imviinis m. ii, ii,„l 

liltlc value and no duration; as fin cln rrv rti..,.'- ■ 
small, lily-white hands, sloe-black eM > ' ijovvim’ 
locks, (iowuj. .-hins, ilappor shapes; na'v, 4„„., 
on .■Imrms m„r,. wortl.loss ti.au ttuh. a ,,! 1 . 1 , 

Wrsoii oruuments ^ file 

porsoii, fur «lm.h Imlmid..,, t,, ,|,e tailor, tV 


Thmigh Miss Hridget was a woman of the gn alesi 
delicacy of taste, yet such were, the charms of ili, 
captain’s emnersation, that she totally ovcrloolaj 
tlie dcfecf.s ot Iiis person. She imagined, and jti r. 
flaps Very wisely, tfiat she sboubi enjoy more agrt f. 
able minutes with fhi' cajitain than with a luml, 
pr.-ttnr fellow; and fori-went the consiilo atiun ,.f 
pleasing her eyes, in order to procure licrself jjuith 
more solhl saiisfactiou. 

'fhe cajitain no sooner ]ierceive(l the pa.ssi/m nf 
Miss Jfndget, in which discovery he was wry quirk, 
Mghti'd, than he faithfully retnnietPit. ’J'he l.niy, 
no more than her lover, was remarkable for beaut i.’ 

I would attempt to draw Jier picture, but that i.s 
ilone already by a more able master, Mr. Hogarth 
himself, to whom she sat many years ago, and bath 
been lately e.xhilnted by that gentleman in his juint 
of a winters morning, ot which she was no iiiiprojur 
embb-m, and may be seen walking (for walk she 
doth in the print) to Covent- ganlen ehurcb, with a 
starved foot-l.ioy behind carry iiig her prayer-book. 

Ihe captain likewise very wisely preferred the 
more solid enjoyments he ex])«*eted with this lady, to 
the fleeting charms of person. IH* v\;is one of tliuM’ 
wise men who regard beauty in tlie other sex as a 
very worthless and superficial (jualificalion ; or, tu 
speak more truly, who rather choose to jiossess every 
coiivenience of life with an ugly wcunari, than a 
handsome one without any of tliose convi'nieiicc?!. 
And having a very good appetite, and but liifk' 
nicety, he fancied he should play his jiart very w* 
the matrimonial banquet, without the sauce of beatify 
'I o deal jdainly witli tfie reader, the c:»])taiu, ever 
siii'-e Iii» arrival, at least from the niorrutut his brother 
had projioscd ih(^ match to liirn, long fieforc he had 
discovered ;iny flattering symptoms in Miss Bridge’** 
ha<l be-en greatly enamoured; tliat is to say, of 
Allwtwtliy’s Ikmisi* and gardens, and of bis lata s, 
teneiimnts, and lien'ditaiiieiits ; of all which the l aji- 
lain was ho passimiately fond, lliat he would iijosj 
probalily Itave contraeled marriage with tlicm, 
lui h( eii ohligird to have taken tlie witch ol Cm or 
into the bar:rain. * , 

As .Mr. Allworthy, tlierefore, had declared tu t » 
doctor, that he never intended to take a secmidvvi*^ 
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ns bis sister was his nearest relation, an<l as the cloc- 
(or Hslic'd out that his iiiteritioriK were to make 
.'„v (iiihl of h 'rs his heir, Avhich in<lee<l the law, 
jlioiit his interposition, wouhl have done for him, 
,ht' doctor and his brother tliou^dU. it an act of bene- 
nlcin'c to give being to a hninan creature, who 
'voiil'i be so plentifully provided with the most 
Isscntiiil means of happiness. The whole thoughts, 
tht'icfore, of both the brothers Avere how to engage 
ritfections of this amiable lady. 

Pul Fortune, who is a tender parent, and often 
; niorefor her favourite oflspring than either they 
tlcscrve or wish, had been so industrious for the eap- 
liin til'll Avliilst he Avas laying s<*heinos to cxeente 
liis pin pose, tlie lady conceived the same desires with 
hiaisclf, and Avas on her side contriving how to give 
tin* captain proper encouragement, Avithoiit appear- 
iiif toe forward ; for she was a striitt observer of all 
niKs of (lecorum. In this, however, she easily suc- 
cei'dcd; for as the captain Avas always on the look- 
out, no glance, gesture, or word escaped him. 

'Ph(> satisfaction which the cajitain received fnun 
the kind behaviour of Mrs. llridget, Avas not a little 
aliatcd bv bis ajiprehensioiis (jf Mr. All wort by ; f<»r, 
ii,>l\vithstaniling bis <iisint(‘r(‘sted prufesvions, the 
ciipt iin iungined he w ould, when he catm* to act, 
hillow the e\am[)le of the rest of the world, and re- 
\ fuse his consent to a niateh so di; advanlageoie 
liiif of ijitercNt, to bis sister. Fro u what orach' In 
toived this tipininn, I shall leave the reader to tle- 
niiine: but lio\vev<‘r be came b\ it, it strangely 
r|tle\iMl liiin how to regid'ite bis conduct so as at 
' to coDvey his alleetii'U to the lady, and to con- 
i! fi'Min lior hrotl'.er. He at leiiglh resolved to 
A' all private oj»port unit ies of making his ad- 
u's ; but in the pia'siuuM* (»f Mr. Allvvorthv to he 
'..Tved and .is m.iidi upon his guar<l as was pos- 
si'le; and this conduct was higlilv approved hv the 
-din-. 

He soon foiled means to make his a<h!resses, in 
\pr<-s terms, to Ins inisti'ess, from vviioin !n‘ re- 
iiel an answer in tin* jiroper form, viz. the answer 
lieli was tijNt made some tlionsainis of years ago, 
il which hath been hamhul down by tradition from 
"llur to daughter ever since. If I was to translate 
n into 1/itin, I should lauider it by these Iavo 
olds, \nf() J:j)i/<ri>pnri : a jdwase likewise of imine- 
("•ial Use on anotlier occasion. 

I he captain, however lie cainc by his knowledige, 
rtcrtly well understood tin* ladv, and very soon 
i'u r n‘tii-ated his atiplicat ion with more warmth and 
ariii'^irii ss than before, and was again, acconling to 
loria, rejected ; hut as lie had increasi'd iu the 


CHAPTER XII. 

Containing what the reader may, p(*rhaps, exiioct to find la it. 

In a)l bargains, whetlu'r to fight or to marry, or con- 
cerning any other siicli business, little previous eaue- 
inony is required to bring the matter to an issue, 
when both parties are really in earnest. 'J'his was 
the case at ])re8cnt, and in less than a inoiilli the 
captain and his lady were man and Avife. 

The great concern iioav Avas to break the matter to 
Mr. Allwortliy ; and this was undertaken by the 
d(>etor. 

One day, then, as Alhvorthy was Avalking in his 
garden, the doctor came to liim, and, Avilh great 
gravity of aspect, and all tin* concern Avhieh he could 
possil)ly alfeet in l)is eouiitenaiiee, said, “ 1 arn come, 
sir, to iin])art an allair to you of the utmost conse- 
qm'iice ; hut hoAv sliall I mention to you Avhat it 
ahnosi distracts me to think of I” He then launelied 
forth into the most hitt(‘r invectives both against 
men and Avoineii ; accusing the former of having no 
a(taehim*nt hut to their interest, and the? latter of 
being so addicted to vicious inclinations, that tliey 
could never lx* sah ly trusted with one of the otlicr 
sex. “ (.’nuld I,” said In*, “ sir, have sus])ccted, that 
a latly of such prntlemu*, sueli judgment, such learn- 
ing, should indulge so indiscreet a jiassioii ! or could 
I have imagined that my brother — wliy do 1 call 
him so? he is no longer a brother of iniin* — ” 

“ Imleed hut he is,” said Allvvorthv, “and a 
hrolher t-f niim* t(»o.’' — “ Bless me, sir 1” said tlie tioc- 
lor, “ do you kimw the ^hocking allair 1” — “ Look’ee, 
Mr. Hlilil,” answered the good man; “it hath 
ht-eii my constant maxim in life to maki* the Ix'st of 
all matl<*rs which liapjieii. My ^istel 7 though many 
years younger than I, is at least old enoiigli to he at 
the age vif discret ion. Had he imposed on a child, I 
should have been more averse to have* forgiven him ; 
hut a woman upwards of thirty must ei'ilainly he 
supposcil to kmov what will make her most hajipy. 
She iiatli married a gtuitleman, tlmugli p(‘rh:ips not 
(piife ln‘r e<juai in fortune ; and if lie liath any per- 
feelious in her eyo* wliieh can make up that deti- 
cieney, 1 see no n'usiui why I should object to her 
<hoice of her own happiness ; wiiicli I, no more than 
herself, imagine to consist only in immeusi; wi-:ilt!i. 

I might, perhaps, from the many declarations 1 have 
made, of eoiiiplying with almost any pnqiosal, have 
i expeeti'd to have Ix'cn consulted on this oca asiou ; 

I hut these matteis are of a very delicate naturi*, an L 
the s«‘nipus of modesty, peiluqis, arc not to he ovci- 
coiue. As to your brother I hav** really no angt r 
against him at all. He hath no ohligativui to me. 


rui'>s ()t his desires, so the lady, with the same , 
'"'I'li' ty, ili'crcas'd in the violence (»f her refusal. ! 
out to tin* tlie render, hv hading him through 
na V siiMie ot tins courtship (which, though iu tin* < 
t‘iiiuii (it n ('ciMain great author, it is tin* j>le'i- j 
^'Uih'st seem* ot lile to tl-e aitor, is, perhaps, as dull ■ 
tires(i„Hi ;,c, ;,i,y wIiatcvcT to tlic audicnci*), the ; 
■M’t'mi made his advances in form, tin* <*it;nlel was ■ 
‘ rd ill lorm, nnd .q length, iu proper firm, i 
^urn udovod aPiliscmlion. 1 

ii,., vvhole time, which filled tin * of 

()V( ‘'ajitain preserved great »lis;anee 

! his lady in tin* presence of the hm- 

thf i' ^ * more he sueeeeded with her in private, 
Ijt'lv hi'' imhlie. And as tor the 

lii'ha've M* *'i lover, than she, 

before companv Avith the highest 

nwrHn.t/l!'' ! Aliworlhv mu.sl 

Won: * ‘“'^•k^bt of the devil (or perhaps some of 
Muahties) to have* entertained the leas, 

‘’^'vhatAvaH going forward. 


nor do 1 think In* Avas uudiu* any neeesNity ef a'-kiug 
my i-oii'.ent, since the woman as I have s od, s ./ 
/Am, and of a proper age t«) he mitirely aiiswi iaiue 
only to hers(df for her comluef.” 

Tin* dtx-tor accused Mr. Allwortliy of too gra at 
h iiity, repea?('d his accusations against his hiviihcr, 
and d«'<‘l'ire<l that In* should never more he hrmiglit 
either to see, or to own him for his relation. He 
tln-n launched forth into a pain'gyric cm Allworthy'a 
goodness ; into tin* high.est eneomiiinis on his trimid- 
sliip ; ainl concluded by saying, he should mwer tor- 
give his brother for having put the jdaia* winch he 
bore in that friendship to a h i/aid. 

Allw«»rlhy thus answm’ed: ** llad I conceived any 
displeasure aguiinst your brother, 1 should never 
have carried that resentment to tin* innoct'iit : hut 
I assure you I havt* no such disph'asuri*. \ our bro- 
ther apjiears to me to he a man oi seiisi* and honi>ur. 
I do not disa]>prov»* tlx* taste of my sistiT; nor will 
l*douht hut that she is equally tin* object of his in- 
eliiiation.s I have always lln)Ught Kive Uu* only 
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foundation of happiness in a married stale, as it ran 
only produce that high and tender friendship which 
should always ho the cement of this union; and, in 
my opinion, all those marriages which are contracted 
from other motives are greatly criminal; they aVe c 
profanation of a most holy ceremony, and generally 
end in disquiet and misery : for surely we may cal 
it a j)rofanatiori to convert this most sacred iiistitii- 
fion into a wicked sacritice to lust or avarice : ami 
what better can be said of those matches to Avliicl] 
men are induced merely hy the consideration ot a 
beautiful persr)n, or a great fortune I 

To deny that beauty is an jigreeahle object to 
the eye, and even worthy some admiration, would 
ho false and fr>olish. llcautitul is aii epithet often 
used in Seripture, and always mentioned w'ith ho- 
nour. It was my own fortiiue to marry a woman 
wdiom thcw'orld tliouglit handsonn*, and I can truly 
say I liked lier the better on that account. But, to 
make this th(' soh^ consid(*ratiou of marriage, to lust 
atU'i* it so violently as to overhjok all imperl(‘cti(»ii 
for its sake, or to require it so ahsolutely as to reject 
and disdain religion, virtue, and s(‘nse, wdiich are 
qualities in their nature ol luiieh higlier perfection, 
only because an elegance of person is wanting: this 
is surely iiiconsisteut, citlier with a wise man or a 
good clirislian. And it is, perhaps, b('ing loo chari- 
table to conclude that such j)ersons mean anything 
more hy their marriage than to please their carnal 
appetites ; for the satisfaction of wliich, we arc taught, 
it was not ordained. 

“ In the next place, 'with respect to fortune. 
Worldly prudence, perliaps, exacts some consid«‘r- 
atioii on tliis head; nor will 1 ahs(«lutely ami alto- 
g.'ther eondtuun it. As the world is constituted, 
the demands of a married slate, and the care of 
posterity, recpiire some little regard to what we call 
circumstanees. Vet t!iis pnwision is greatly in- 
creased, beyond what is really necessary, hy folly 
and vanity, wliieh create abundantly more wants 
than nature. Kfjui])age for his wife, and large for- 
tunes for the children, are by custom enrolled in the 
list of necessari(‘s ; and to ])roeun' tliese, c\erything 
trnly solid and sweet, and virtuous ami religious, are 
neglected and overlooked. 

“And this in many degrees; the last and greatest 
of which seems scana* distinguishable from madness ; 
— I mean where ])er'>ons of immense fortunes con- 
tract themselves to those wlio are, and must be, dis- 
agreeable to ihefn— to fools and knaves — in onh.-r to 
increase an estate already larger even th tu tfie <le- 
inaiids of their pleasures. Surely such pers»)n.s, if 
they will not 1)0 thuiiglit mad, must own, eitlu'r tliat 
they are iiicaj)a!)Ie of tasting the sweets of tin; ten- 
dercst friemdship, or tliat tljey sacrifice the greatest 
happiness of wliicli fliey are capable to the vain, 
uncertain, and senseless laws of vulgar opinion, 
which owe as well their force as tludr fonnflation to 
folly." 

Here Allwortliy concluded his sermon, to wlii^h 
Blifil had lisleiied with the jirofoumh'st att<*iilion, 
though it cost him some pains to ])reviMit now am! 
then a small discomposure of liis muscles. He now 
praised every p'^^ri jd of what he had heani ^vi;h the 
warmth of a young divine, wdio hath the honour to 
dine with a bishop the same day in which his lord- 
ship hath mouriteal the pulpit. 

fTTAPTKR XIII. 

Which coneliubM the first l)Ook : with an instance of iijgr.iti- 
tude, whioli, we hope, will appear 'irmatnral. ^ 

TfiR reader, from "what. hath been said, may irnagihe 
that the recom ilia^ion (if indeed it could he so calhsi ) j 


was only matter of form ; we shall therefore pass ii 
over, and hasten to wdiat must surely be thoimijj 
matter of suhslaiice. 

The doctor had uciiuainted liis brother with what 
liad passed between ^Ir. Alhvorthy and him ; and 
added with a smile, “ 1 promise you I paid you off. 
nay, I absolutely desired the good gentleman not id 
forgive you: for you know, after he liad made a dc. 
claration in your favour, 1 might w ith safety vmitui,' 
oil such a request with a person of his tenqicr ; aiid 
I was w illing, as well for your sake as for my own, to 
prevent the least jiossibility of a snspieion." 

(uiptain Blitil took not the least notice of this, at 
that time ; but he afterwards made a very notable us,, 
of it. 

Olio of the maxims wdiic.li the devil, in a late visit 
uj)oii earth, left to his disciples, is, when once you 
are got up to kick the stool from, under you. ‘ l„ 
j)laiii English, when you have made your fortune by 
the good offices of a friend, you are advised to dis. 
card him as soon as you can. 

• AVhclhcr the eaptuiii acted hy this maxim, 1 will 
not positively dctermiiu’ ; so far we imiy eonlidcutly 
say, that his actions may he fairly deriyed from tljj., 
diabolical i)rinciple ; ami indeed it is difficult to as- 
sign any other moti\e to them : for no sooner w ashi- 
j)ossessed of Miss Bridget, and reconeiled to All- 
yvorthy,than he began to shoyva eoldness to liis brother 
which increased daily ; till at lengtti it. greyy into 
rudeness, and lieeaine mut visible to every one. - 

The doctor remonstrated to him priyately eoina'ni. 
ingthis behaviour, hut could obtain no otlier saiisfae. 
tiou than the folloyving plain dei’laration : “If ydn 
dislike anything in my brother’s house, sir, you 
knoyy y<.ui are at liberty to (juit it." I’liis strange, 
eruel, and almost unaccountable ingratitude in tlic 


captain, absolutely hrok(! th(' [toor (hx-tor’s heart; 
for jngratilude never so thoroughly j)ieice.s the hu- 
man hrea.sl aRyv'hen it proceeds from those in yvluof 
Indialf yy e have been guilty of transgressions. Ih.- 
Ilections on great and good aetionsf lioyvever tin , 
ire received or returned by thosi* in yvhose fayoiir 
they are performed, alyyays administer some eoiuhut 
‘o us ; luit yvliat consolation shall yve r»'eeiye under ‘•n 
oiting a calamity as the ungratef)il behaviour of our 
fricml, yvlieii our yvounded couscimiee at tlie sau: ' 
time tlies in our fare, and iqihraids u.s yyith liayiii;' 
spotted it in the gerviee of one so worthless’. 

Mr. Alhvorthy liiinself sjioke to the captain in lui-’ 
brother’s behalf, and desired to knoyv what o^leucc 
ihe (loct»)r had committed ; yvlien llie hard-hearlfd 
villain luid the baseness to say, that he should ncN'T 
forgtye him for the injury yvhich he had emleavoun'l 
to do him in his fayour; yvhieli, he said, lie li.ui 

pumped out of liirn, ami yvas such a cruelty tliat if 


ought not to he forgiven. 

Allyyorthy spoke in very high terms upon tnis 
declaration, yvliich he said became not a liuueiu 
creature. He expressed, indeed, so much reseiifiuent 
against an unforgiving temper, that tlie captain at 
jiretendcd to he covineed by his argments, and ent 
wardly proh*ssed to be n'concilcd. 

As for the bride, slie was iioyv in h|y honey mon » 
and so passionately fond of her new husband 1 ‘-i i 
iiey<‘r aj»peare<l to her to f)e in the yvroiig, 
displeasure* against any person yvas a hullicieiit n •> 


for her dislike to tln^ Kurue. .nniit- 

Tl... i-:.i.lair). at Mr.Allwoilhj’s instam;.', 
w*ardly, as yve. have said, reconciled to lus > ^ 

yet tlie same rancour remained in his hear . 
found so many opportunities of giving 

lm.,s of IhiH, .hat .l.« hoos- at hut Xrc'V P';;’,,,. 
a»de to the poor doctor; and he .‘‘I 

riiit to any inconvenienco.s w’hieh ho mig > 
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,11 the u’urld, than onger to bear those cruel and 
iiimnilel'ul insults Ir )m a brother for Avhorn he had 
loiK* inin*i:. 

Ill* once intended to acquaint Alhvorthy with the 
whole ; but hi; could not hi inj^ hiinsi'lf to submit to 
, 1 ,^. i>()iifessioii, by which he must take to his share 

.ricat a portion of i^uilt. llesides, by how much 
, 1 , 1 * Avorse man ho represented his brother to bo, so 
iiiiich the j^n'ater would his own otfenee appear to 
Vlbvotthy, and so much the greater, he had reason 
jo imagine, would lie his resent rnimt. 

lie feigned, tlioreforo, some excuse of business 
lor Ills lieparture, and promised to return soon 
ainl took leave of his brother with so well- 
(li^^^^embled content, tliat, as the cajitain played his 
p;iil to the same peideetion. Allworthy remained 
ivcll satislled with the. truth of tin* reeoueiliation. 

'J'lie doctor went directly to London, where he 
(lied soon after of a broken heart ; a distemper which 
Kills many more than is generally imagined, and 
would liave a fair title to a place in tlie. bill of mor- 
tulitVi did it not differ in one instance from all other 
(lic.i'ses — viz., That no jibysieiau can cure it. 

Now, u|)on tile most <liligent impiiry into the for- 
mer liies of these two brothers, I lind, besi»b*s tin' 
i-msed and hellish ma.xiin of jioliey ah<i\e mentioned, 
uiiotlier reason for the ea])taiu’s eoiidiuM : the caji- 
tiiiii, besides what we liaNehel'on* saitl of him, was a 
man id’ great ]>ride and tiereeuess, and had always 
trcateil his hrother, wlio was of a dillereiil eom- 
])lf\ioii, and great ly delieient in both those qualities, 
with tlie utmost air of suprriorit \ . Tlie d.oc’tor, 
lii)W< ver, had much the larger sliare of learning, ami 
was l)y many rejitited to have the heffer undersland- 
iug. rhis the captain knew, :ind could not liear; 
liir tlion^li einy is at Ix'st a scry malignant pas«^ion, 
\<‘l is its I'itlerness greatly heigliteued hy mixing 
aiih roiitei/jpl touanis the same uhji’et ; and v»‘ry 
'aai !i afraid 1 am, tliat whenever an oldigatiou is 
j'Hiird to tliej^e two, i/i(lignati<iu and not gratitude 
'Md he the product of all three. 


HOOK ir. 

"NIMMNO Sfl'.NF^S OK M .VT I! IM OM A I, rKI.K’ITV IN 
r jii;oi{i:i;s oj’ mkj:; and vahom s oim u 
rii\Ns\MioNs nnuMi luv. must vwo w.mis 

A'lr.ll lUK, MAlilllVOI’. lll.n\),F',N I'AI’IAIN 111 . 1111 , 

-vNo MISS i'.iuni,i:r ALi.wtuii it v. 


( 1 ! APl'LK I. 

Ill,' what Kind ol' .t histor) tins is , liki*, un 

w hat it i-. i,(.i likf. 

iii'imr we h;u,. propnlA cuougli entitb-d thi 
t''u \\(,ik, a histiiry, ami not a life ; nor an apolog 
' ^ , -IS is more in fashion ; yet we intend in i 

. ^ pnism* the met hod ot those writers, wh 
to disclosf. the revolutions of countries, thai 

’.sl'.o t ' i‘'‘bdul tind vitluminous historian 

hiiiis'i.l/ 'V of bis series, think 

di'tail r *f* mindi jiaper with tb 

’’' uiarkabi wliieli nothin 

’‘'»bil)le (-ns'^r ”P‘>» Ibiis 
b-insart,.,! m, i\ ^ greati'st scenes have beei 

^‘'^I'lnhle'a reality, very nine’ 

iinmh<..-'V consists of jtist tli 
‘I 'u- whetbi'r there be any new 

co'ich* I compared to 

t-otistantly the' sam 
to think'* indee.J 
lime vl. to keep even par 

"lias. a„Km,„...sis |„. is; i„.l. hkehi 


master, travels as slowly thrv ugh centuries of monk- 
ish (luliiesH, as tliroiigh that bright and busy age so 
nobly distinguished by the excellent Latiu poet. — 

• ytd CiinjUfjcndum rrninitilms undif/ue j)(rnis, 

Omnia cum hcUi trcpidn rimrussn tumultu 
ilarrida amtrrmuei c sith nllis crtfiei u Hurts ' 

In duhiiHjVf; f'uit suh utrurum 'cyna cadendum 
Omnibus huuutnis c'iset , tenuque tunrique. 

Of which we w ish we couM give our reader a more 
adequate translation than that by Mr. Creech: 

VVtieii dreadful (hu tlui^'e frii'liten'd \ nine w itli amis. 

And all ihu wnrlil was shimk \s ith lierei* alarms; 

Whil.st uiid«‘i iiit‘d yet, whieli pari siiouul tail, 

Whieh natinu rise tlie glorious lord of all. 

Now it is our purpose, in tlie ensuing pages, to 
pursue a contrary method. When any extraordi- 
nary scene presents itself (as we trust will often be 
the ease), we shall spare no pains nor paper to open 
it at large to our naidi'r ; but if wlioh; years should 
pass without producing any tiling worthy his notice, 
W'c shall not be afraid of a cliasm in our history ; 
hut sliall hasten on to matters of consequence, and 
leave such periods of lime, totally unobserved. 

These are iiuleed to be considered as blanks in the 
grand lottery of time. M e liieiefore, who are the 
registers of that lotti'ry, sliail imiiaie tli(*Ne sagacious 
pi'rMJiis wlio deal in that which is drawn at Guiid- 
liall, and who never Irou’ole the public with the 
many blanks they dispose of; but when a great 
prize hajipeiis to be drawn, the newspajiers are pre- 
sently tilled with it, and the world is sure to be in- 
formed at whost! otlw'c it was sold: indt'ed com- 
i moldy two or thi«*<‘ diireu nt oth’ees lay claim to the 
I honour of having ilisposed of it ; by whicli I siqi- 
I pose, the adveiiturms are given to vnderstand that 
j certain bia>kers an* in the secrets of Fortune, and in- 
(h*ed of her eahinef eouneil, 

] My reader then is not to he sin;:ri.,ed, if, in tlio 
j (-(uirse of (his work, he sliall find some ehapfers very 
I short, and others altogidher as long; some that eon- 
1 tain only the time of a single day, and others that 
comprise years; in a word, if my history sometimes 
seems to stand still, and sometimes to fly. For all 
whieh I shall not look on myself as aeeoiintabh* to 
any court of eiitiial jurisdic-l ion whatever: for as I 
am, in reality, the fomnler of a new jirov iiiee of w rit- 
{ iiig, si> 1 am at liberty to make what laws I please 
\ therein. And these V.wvs, u\\ veadevs, whom V eou- 
i sider as my suhjeiMs, ar«' bound ti) heli('ve in and to 
I obey; vvitli wliieli that they may readily and eliei-r- 
fully e«tmply, I do heia by assiue thom tliat I sliall 
principally regard their eisi* and advanlaL’'C in all 
j such iiistiliilioiis : for I do not, like :i /lar tiiiino 
tyrant, imamne tliat they are niv slaves, or my com- 
I modity. 1 am, indi'ed, set ovit tln iii for their own 
i good only, and was i reated for their nsi', and not 
I they for mine. Nor do I ilouht, while 1 make their 
interest the great rule of my wrilings, they will una- 
niiiiously I'oueur i.i supporting my dignity, and in 
rendering me all tlie honour I sliall deserve or 
desire. 


CHAri'FK II. 

Rrli;,»j.iusea ii;:aui-t 'luux m;* »i>o ninch aooiir '.> I'a-t.ards; 

asul a :;m*ii 1 «liM'ovi*r> ni.ule bs Mrs. Del oiuh Wi kills. 

Kn.iiT months after the celebration ivf the nujitials 
between Captain lllitil and .Miss Bridget .VUvvorthy, 
a young lady of great be.auty, nu'rit, and fortune, 
was Miss Bridgi't, by reason of a fright, delivered 
of a fine boy. TIu' eliihl was indi'ed to all apjiear- 
ances pi'rfecf ; but the midwife discovered it was 
bpni a month before its full time. 

• T'hiuigli the birth of an heir by bis beloved sister 
\va.s a circuinstaiiee of great joy to Mr. .Vllworiliy, 
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yftt it did not alienate his affections from the little 
foiiiulUni,^ to 'vvlioiri he had been godfather, had 
given his own name of Tlioraas, and whom he had 
hith('rto seldom failed of visiting, at least once a day, 
in his nmsery. 

He told his sister, if she pleased, the new born in- 
fant should be bred up together with little Tommy ; 
to wiiich she consented, tliough with some little re- 
ln(‘tanee : for sh(* had truly a great complaceiK’O for 
her brother; and Inmce she had always beliaved to- 
wards the foundling with rather more kindness than 
billies of rigid virtne can sometimes hring them- 
selves to show to these, children, who, however inno- 
cent, may be truly called the living monuments of 
incontinence. 

'I'he captain could not so easily bring liimself to 
bear what he condemned as a fault in Mr. Allworthy. 
He gave him freipient hints, that to adojit the fruits 
of sin, was to give connteiianci^ to it. He quoted 
several texts (for he was w<‘ll read in Scripture), 
sucii as, lie visits the sins of the fathers Hjxm the chil- 
dren ; and the fathers have eaten soar ffrapts^ and 
the children's teeth are set oii edt/e, cSr. Whence he 
argued the legality of j)unisliing (he crime of the 
parent on the bastard. He saiil, “ J'huugli the law 
did not positively allow the destroying such Fiase- 
borii children, yet it iield tlieni to be the childrini of 
nobody; tliat the cluireli considered them as the 


lay open those previous matters by which it 
produced ; and for that jnirpose w(‘ shall he obli.r!] 
to reveal all the secrets of a little biinily with wliT*) 
my reader is at present entindy uiiaequainted • ! 

of which the economy was so rare and extraordiiVirv 
(hat 1 fear it will shock the utmost credulitv fi 
many married persons. ^ ' 

CHAPTER III. 

Tlie ilcscripliou of a liomfstic ;rovtMumcat fotimU.d utim. ► ■ 
diri-L-ily eoatrar\ lo those of Aristotle. * *^*^ *'’ 

My reader may please to remember lie hath be > 
informed that .leiiiiy Jones had lived some ye' ” 
with a certain schoolmaster, who had, at Iier earn '.'I 
desire, instructed her in Latin, in which lo do 
tice to her genius, she had so improved herself t| 
she was become a better scholar than her master 
Indeed, though this poor man had undeiVakejj • 
jirofession to which learning must be allowed netv ' 
sary, this was the least of his commendations. M ' 
was one of the Ixvst-natnred fellows in the world anl 
uas, at the sairie time, master of so much pleasaVjfrl 
and humour, that he was reputed the wit of th • 
country; and all the neighbouring geutlemeiMvcn. 
so desirous of his company, tliat as deiiving ^va's 
not his talent, he spent imich time at their hun.se< 
which ho miglit, with more emolument, Ikiv^ sdoiu 
in his school. 


children of nohudy ; and that at the liest, they ought 
to hi* brought up to the lowest and vilest ofHces of 
the commonwealth." 

Mr. Allworthy answered to all (his, and much 
more, which the captain had urged on this subject, 
“ That, however guilty the pareiit.s might he, the 
children vveri; eertainiy iimoceiit : that as to (he 
texts he had quoted, tfie finmer of them vv.is a par- 
ticular denimciation against the Jews, for tin* sin of 
idolatry, ol relinquishing and iiating their lieavenly 
King; and the latter was parubolically sprikeii, 
and rather intended to d(*iio(ethe certain and neces- 
sary conseii lienees of sin, than any express judg- 
ment against it. lint to represent the Alnii''-htv 
a.s avenging the sins of the <ruiUy on the inmnvnf', 
was indeeent, it not hlisphinnoiis, as it was to re- 


It may be imagined that a gentleman so (jualilied 
ami so disposed, was in no danger of becomjjjg f,,,.. 
midable to the learned seminaries of Kton or West' 
minster. To speak plainly, Ids sidiolars were diii<h,'l 
into two clas.seH : in the upper of nhieli was a 
gentleman, the son of :i neighbouring s(|!,ire.\vli(r 
at the age of seventeen, was just entered iut„ ),ii 
Svntaxis; and in the lower was a second son ofil„- 
same gentleman, w!m, together with seven parisli- 
hovs. was learning to read and write. 

’I’lie stipend arising hence would hardly have in- 
diilged the schoolmastiT in tlie hixurii's of lif,., Iml 
lie not added to this oflici' thosi; of clerk and h.arbi r, 
and hail not Mr. Allworthy added to the whole ,'ia' 
annuity often poniiil, wiiicii (he poor man nurio.J 


knew nianv helil This woman was not very amiable in her per.son. 

captain on’tliis hend*- prmeiples with the MTn-ther she sat to my friend Hogarth, orno, Twill 

convinced to the e o Ir- nmself hrmly not determine ; biit she exactly resemhled tlie yunii:; 
the same manner f r i] ^’ould provide m w.maii who i.s pouring out her mislress’s tea 'in lla* 

mate child had ^ as it a h giti- t},;,.,! picture of tlie Harlot’s Progress. Slie was, ht - 

hi profest, follow<.r of that noble sect found. il 

W'hile fhe ...... ♦ 1.- 11 . . Xanthippe of (dd ; hv iin*aiis of w hich she hecaii).* 

press these and soeJ lil opportunities to more formidable in the school thati fier husband ; 

fi..Kln..ss lor him ho fob' jou ouV Mrs n"' "'tk'' "‘T , , , 

borah had in ifh. -i , i i ■ ’ . *' ’’ 1 hough her eonrifenanee did not denote muk'i 

.i.r 4 ,e;:::l t r?; ■? -■ ‘■■■■'p-. 

Tommy than all the le w r ’ r i somewhat .soured hv a cirenmslance w hicli geiU'i.iH) 

wIuMln.; [lie hisat!: h^e^ matrimonial bdicity; for chil.l^narc rightly 

man had carried her on to th'^M ' ^ pledges of love ; ami her husband, lliongli 

Bhedid iMreonfirm hi^^^ h.-etr married nine years, had given hrr 

Mrs. Illihl, ^vho notwathso i f 7 ciaces of no sneli pledges ; a default for which he liail no c'- 

viniii- tr. fiw. ,11- . leroutwinl heha- , cuse, either from age or health, being not yet thii’tV 


viDur tc the foiindlin<r /r i o.t- . cuse, eitlier Irorn age or healtti, fieitig iioi yci oie ; 

in private, and her hmfher too ‘‘i’ I they call a jolly brisk young 


it' l”^T' V"! P'n'li.oss lo 

It, I Hill not ilotorniino ; Imt »hi; li;i,l now, ns si„. 

anoZ' ii „ v't"'"' ‘‘‘“'''"O' oonso- 

Jl 1 It may be necessary to trace it from ib.. 

<-u...a.n.ben,l. Wo .hall fherrforc verj 


1 fence arose amither evil, which produced no 
little uneasiness to the poor pedagtigue, of " 
she rnaintainetl go constant a jtuiloiisy, lltul 
h.ardly speak lo one W'oman in the parish; 

least di gree of civility, or even correypondcucc, vvi> 
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any 'vas Riire to bring his wife upon her 

,[l4, :ni(l liis own. 

In order to guard herself against matrimonial iii- 
ii (‘3 io own liouse, as she kept one niaid- 
I'vaid. she always took care to choose her out of 
lit order ot females whose face's are taken as a 
,nl of security for their virtue ; of \vliieh ninuher 
imy Jones, as the reader hath been bid’ore inform- 
1, was one. 

\9 tlie face of this young woman might be called 
rettv good security of the before-mentioned kind, 
,„1 *fis her behaviour had been always extreim-ly 
^,),l^st, wliieli is the certain consequence of umler- 
aiidiiig in womei#; she had passed above four years 
[ Mr. I’ariridge's (for that was tin; schoolmaster's 
iiiiio) without creating the least susi)icion in her 
lisircss. Nay, she had been tiavited witli uncom- 
i,.ii kindness, and her mistress had peianitte*! Mr. 
'iiitiidge to givi* her those instructions which have 
t.i-ii before commemorated. 

But it is with jealousy as with the gout : when 
u'h distempers are in the blood, lh(‘re is never any 
'(•iiritv against their breaking out ; and that often 
II t!i('*sligiit(‘st occasions, and when least suspi'ctt*<I. 
Thus it happt'iied to Mrs. l*artri<lge, wh«) had 
ihiiiitfed four years to lu'r husband’s leaeliing ilus 
nuiig woiu'in, and had sutl'ered her oft«*n to neglect 
, r work in ordor to pursue her leurning. For, 
:is>iiig by one day, as tlie girl was reading, and 
i‘i- i!i:isf(T bendng o>er her, the girl, 1 know' not 
H-alrii reiiSMii, suddenly started up I'rtmi b«-r chair: 
lel t';:s wi> the first time t!>at suspicion ev«*r entered 
i!() the bead of her mislia-ss. 

Tl'is did not, how'o\er, at that time diseo\er itst'lf, 
a: I iv birkiiur in her miml, like a eom ealrd enemy, 
di ) a aits for a reinldreement <d' additional strength 
lie openly declares hims(df and proei'eds njion 
iwiili- opi'i-atioiis ; ainl sm li additional sln'ugth 
i.Ki ari'ded to eoia'oborate her suspieioji ; fit not 

a. : after, the liijstiand and wile being at dinner, 

he 111 I'.ter saii^ito his maid, Ihi niilii pntmn : 

li iiiwbieh the j)oor girl smiled, perlmps ;;t tli * 
a 'll 'MS of the I atm, ami, win-n her rniNtross eas» 

'! (ye^oii her, hinshed, p(.)ssjhly with a ron-.. ioiis- 
'■S' of having laughed at her master. Mrs. Part- I 
Uab upon tin’s, immediately fell into a fury, and | 

larged treiichei, on which she was I'ating, 

: the head ot poor Jenny , cry ing ont, “ \ on impii- 
ad ^shorf•, do you Jilay trii-ks with luy liusband 
I’ll' my face (” and jtt the same instant rosi- from 
" 1 ' (hair with a knif' in her hrtnd, witli whi«'h, 
iK'sl probaldy, she w'onld ha\(' eveeiiled very tra- 
V'aiL:eaii( e, had not, tin' girl taken tin* advan- 
ot being nearer flie door than her ndsfress, 
‘|’‘d "Abided ln-r fury b\ running away ; fur, as to 
husband, wbelher surprise bad reudere<l 
1 ;;'“ ‘""^if'uless, ,,r f'ur (wbieh f,... , pnd.able ) 

" ostiaiii' (I him troiu \enturiug at any opposition, 
jl' "(t staring and tremlihng in bis chair ; nur did 
‘"'i e (ill,-!- to nnuc or sjieak, till his wife, return- 
of Jenny, made s.ime defensive 

b. |.| '* ■ '‘’''''■'•‘•y tor his own |)r«'M'r\ation ; 'ind 
' ^ewiM- was obliged to retreat, aftei tlie I'xampb' 

Ih'* iinid. • 


her alls and begone, for that she was determined 
she should not sleep that night w ilhiii her walls. 

Mr. Partridge had profited too much by experi- 
ence t-o iiitcr])osc ill a matter of this nature. He 
therefore had rei'oursi; to his usual n.'ef'ijit of pa- 
tience ; for, Ihongli he was not a gri'ut adept in Latin, 
be remcmbevetl, ami well umb^rstood, tlie ad\ice 
contained in these words : 

“Levr. Jit, quod bone Jertur vnut. 

In English ; 

A liiirdon l)ceomes Tu,dit('»t whetj it is well tiorne. 
Which he had always in his month ; and of which, 
to say the trutli, he had often occasion to experience 
the truth. 

Jenny olfered to make proti'stations of her inno- 
cence ; hut tlie tempest was too strong for lier to be 
heard. She then hi'took herself to the business (d 
packing, for wdiich a small quant ily of brown jiaper 
sulHced ; and, having received her small pittance of 
wages, she returned home. 

The schoolmaster and his consort passed their 
time unpleasantly enough that iwening ; but some- 
thing or other happened before the next morning, 
which a little abated the fury of Mrs. Partridge ; and 
sh«‘ at lengtli admitted her hnsbaml to make his 
excuses: to which she gave the readier lielief, as 
he had, instead of desiring her to rei’all Jenny, pro- 
fessed a sutisfaetion in lu-r being dij^missed, saying, 
s’ne was grown of little nsi' as a mt, spending 
all h»‘r time in I’eading, and was bi-eo le, imu-eover, 
very pert and obstinate : for, indi ed, slie and her 
nK»-.ler hail lately liad freipient disputes in litera- 
ture; inwhiidi, as halli been said, slu.'was become 
grectly liis superior. 'I'liis, lu)we\er, lu^woidd by 
} no means allow ; and as he called lu'r jiersisling in 
j th(' right, ohstinaey, lie began to hate her with no 
small iiiNeti'raey. 

! CU AIM KR IV. 

I t’outaiiiiiig one of the ni aU blorsly battb's. or rather duels, 
j that «en' e\er ri'c-nded iu ilorue.stie history. 

I Foii file reasons menfiom'd in the pre<'»'ding“ eha/der, 
and from some ofluu* matrimonial eoneessions, well 
known to most hnshands, and which, like the 
si'crets of free-niasonry, should be divulgcil to none 
who an* md imunbi'is of tliat honourable fraternity, 
Mrs. Partridge was pretty wa ll satisfied that she 
had eomlemned her husband w ithout cause, and en- 
deavoured by acts of kindm'ss to niaki* him amemls 
for her false >usjtieion. Her ])assions were indeed 
<'i|ually \ ioleiit, w hieli e\er way they inclined; for 
;is slie could he extn'iuely angry, so could she he 
alt(*gether as fond. 

Put though these passions ordinarily succeed each 
other, and seana' twi'Uty-fonr hours ever ])asst'd in 
which the jx'dagogui' was not, in some degree, the 
ohjeet of both ; yet, I'li exlraotaiinary oeeasious, 
will'll the passion of angi'r had ragi’d xery high, the 
remission was usually longer : ami so was the easa* 
at present ; for she continued buigi r in a state of 
aH’ahility, afli'r this fit «»f jealousy xyas ended, tlian 
lier hnshand had exa r knox\n lii fore ; and, had it 


‘li‘'I)()si!i()n 


woman was, no moia 


1 <• II ^ ''l lifi' Ilf ie;»h)us\ , 

Will ''biuices i)f 111,' moon 

" ‘tb In-sh MlsiiiriiMl.S — 

'XT, as w.'ll aa 

^ ’t’l) he oiiee m iloilht, 

‘"»ce to he re.^.lv 

i‘f(»re onh'ied Jenny innm'diately to ’ 


not been for some littli' exerciM s, vnIk, li all the tol- 
lowers of \antliip]>(' an' obliged to ]ier 1 orm daily, 
Mr. Partridge wauihl have enjoyeil a perfect serenity 
of several months. 

I’erfeet calms at s('a are always snspeeti'd by the 
expeiii'iieed mariner to he the toia'rnnners of a 
storm : and I know' some persons, xvho, xvithou* 
being gi'iierally the dexotei's of superstition, are 
apt to apprelieiid that great and nnnsnal peace or 
Irumpiillity will hi' attended with its opposite. Fo/ 
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which reason tho ancients used, on such occasions, 
to sacrifice to the goddess Nemesis, a deity who was 
thought by (hem to look with an invidious eye on 
human felicity, and to have a peculiar delight in 
overturning it. 

As w'e ai-e very far from believing in any such 
heathen goddess, or from encouraging any super- 
stition, so we wish Mr. .Tohn Fr , or some other 

such philosopher, would bestir himself a little, in 
order to find out the real cause of this sudden trans- 
ition from good to bad fortune, which haih l)ecn so 
often remarked, and of whitdi we sliall j>roe(‘ed to 
give ail instance ; for it is our province to ndate 
facts, and we shall leave causes to persons of much 
higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great delight in know- 
ing and descanting on the actions of others. Hence 
there have been, in all ag(‘s and naiions, eeriaiii 
places set apart for public reiidt'/vous, nhere tlie 
curious might meet and satisfy their mudial curiosity. 
Among these, the barbers* shops have justly home 
tlio pre-omiiieuee. Among the tiiaaks, barbers’ 
news was a proverbial-exjiression ; and Horace, in 
one of his epistles, mrikcvs honourable mention of the 
llomaii barbers in the same light. 

Those of Fiiglaud are known to be no wise infe- 
rior to their Greek or Uonian predecessors. You 
the re see foreign atfairs discussed in a manner little 
inferior to that with wliich tln^y an* haudletl in tho 
eoflee-houses ; ami domestic oceiirn'necs are much 
more largely and freely treated in (ht? former than 
in tiie latter, Hut this serves only for the men. 
Now, whereas the females of this country, especially 
those of the lower order, do associate thems'dves 
much more tljan those of otln'r nations, our polity 
would he highly deficient, if they had not some j)l.u e 
set apart lik(?vvise for the indulgence of their curio- 
sity, seeing they are in this no way inferior to the 
other half of the species. 

In enjoying, therefore, such place of rendezvous, 
the British fair ought to estt'cm themselves more j 


It occurred instantly to bet 
ever been out of her owii 


men, set it to work, 
that Jenny hud scarce 

house wliile she lived willi her. The leaniny iw.. 




tlie chair, the sudden starting up, the Latin, th 
smile, anil many other things, rushed upon her uH 
at once. The satisfaction her husbanil expressed in 
tlie departure of Jenny, appeared now to be onlv 
dissembled ; again, in the same instant, to be real • 
but yet (to eontirm her jealousy) proceeding fronj 
satiel V, and a humlred otlier bad causes. In a 
she was convinced of her hushaiid’s guilt, and in/ 
medialely left tlie assembly in confusion. 

As fair Grimalkin, who, though the youngest of 
the feline family, degenerates iiot^n ferocity from Ha* 
elder branches of her house, and though inferior in 
strength, is equal in iierceness to the noble ti'^c,. 
himself, when a little mouse, whom it had h?n(r 
tormented in sport, escape's tVom her clutclies for ^ 
while frets, sc()lds, growls, swears; but if the trunk 
or box, behind whieli the mouse lay hid, bo ’in-iii* 


removed, she flies like liglitniu' 


„ on her prey, 
with envenomed wrath, bites, seratehes, mumbles’ 
and tears tlie little animal. * 

Not with less fury did Mrs. Tartridge i\y on the 
poor pedagogue. Her tongue, teetli, and liands, fell 
:dl upon him at onei*. His wig was in an insfam 
(mn from his head, his sliirt from his hack, and from 
his face descended five streams ofhloorl, denoting the 
number of claws witli which nature had unhai^ih 
armed the enemy. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. rartridge acted some time on the defcnsi\(. 
only; indeed hi* attempted only to guard Ids f;u*t> 
with his hamls; but ns he found that his antagouist 
abated nothing of her ragi*, he thought be might, at 
least, endeavour to disarm her, or rather to eoniiii.^ 
Iierarrns; in doingwhielj, her cap fell otf in fhe 
struggle, and her hair being too short to reach her 
shonhlers, erected itself on her Iiead; her stays, like- 
wise, which were laced through one singl(‘*hoh> m 
the hotlom, hur-t open; and her breasts, which um* 
mueli imue redundant than her Inflr, hung down 


happy than any of tiieir foreign sisters ; as I do not | below her mi.Jdle; her face was likewise marked 
remember either to have read in history, or to h.ive with tlie blood 


seen in my travels, any thing of the like kind. 

This place then is no other than the eliandler’s 
shop, theknowm seal of all tin.' nows; or, as it is vul- 
garly called, gossiping, in every parish in Kngland. 

Mrs. Partridge lioiiig one day at this assembly of 
females, was asked by one of hru* iieigbbours, if >he 
had heard no news buely of Jennv .loiir-s!! ’W) which 
she answered in the negative. Upon this the otlier 
replied, with a smile, '1 hat the parish was >ery 
mmrh obliged to her for having turned J.'iinv awa'v 
as she did. 

Mrs. Partridge, whose jealousy, as the reader w. H 
knows, was long since* cured, aiid wdio had no otlier 
quarrel to her maid, aaswered boldly, She did not 
know any obligation the parish had to her on t!iat 
account; for she believed Jenny had scarce left her 
equal behind her. 

“ No, truly,” said the gossip, “ I hof,o not, fhou-h 
J fancy we have sluts enow too. 'riien yo,i ba^e 
not heard, it seems, ibn she hath bi*en hrought to 
bed of two bastards? hut as th«-y are not bora here 
rny husband and the other overseer sa>s we shall not 
ee obliged to keep them.” 

^ “Two bastards!” answered Mrs. Parfriibn* hasiih • 

• you surprise me ! I don't know wliotfie^ wc* must 
keep them; but I am sure they must hare Ixmoi 

monZ" ' 

inoniha gone aw'ay.” 

™ as til- 

on» of the mind, especially svhen hope or hslrf or 
jealousy, tcwliich the two others arc but journey. 


1 of her Iiu^banil ; her teeth gnashi d 
with iMgo; and tire, sueli as simrkles from u’smilh’s 
forge, dartfd from lior (‘y.‘s. So tlnit. altogether, 
this Amazoni.ui beroine might havo liccn :iu objct t 
ot terror to a mneh bolder man than Mr. Parfriilgc. 

lit? li.id, at length, the g»>od fortune, bv geltiii:: 
po-sscssion of her arms, to render those 'weapons 
which she woro at tho ends of Imr lingers useless; 
wliieli she no -ooiier perceived, than Mie softness ot 
Iier sex provaileil over her rage, and she presently 
dissolvisl ill tears, w liieh soon after eoiirluded in a lit. 

I hat small share of smise w bieli Mr. Partridge liail 
liillierto jire'.ervi'd tlirough tlii.s scene of fury, of the 
cause of which hi* was hitherto ignorant, now utterly 
uhandonefl him. lie ran instantly into the street, 
hallooing out that his wife was in tho agonies el 
di’ath, and beseeching tin* neiglibonrs to Hy with the 
utmost haste to her assistaiici*. Several good wouica 
obeyed his siiminoiis, who f'nteririg his house, ami 
ap{)lying tin* usual remedies on sneh occasions, Mrs. 
Partridge was at lengili, to the greatJoy of lier luis- 
hand, broiiglit. to hiTr^elf. 

As soon as she had a little recollected lier sjiiiits, 
and sfimewhat composeil herself with a cordial, slie 
begun to inform the company of the manifold injuries 
sin* had n‘ei*ived from her husband ; W'ho, slie 
was not. contented to injure her in her bed ; hut, upon 
her nphraiiliiig him with it, had treated her in tin' 
ernellest manner imaginable ; had torn her cap au<l 
hair from In r head, and her stays from hiw hoily» 
giving hi r, at the same time, several blows, the. inarki 
of which she shonl 1 carry to the grave. 
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poor man, \vlio bore on Iuh fare many and , 
visible marks of the indignation of his wife, 
^toixl ii* silent astonishment at this aeeusation; \vbi( 1 
il,,. n ader will, I belit*ve, bear witness for him, ha«I 
('xeeeded the trutli; for indeed he had not 
iruck her once; and this sileiua; bein>' interpreted to 
j,,. ,-i)nfession of tlie eharj,^,* by the whole court, 

1 Yiill bewail at onee, unavore^ to rebuke and revile 
him, re])eatin^^ often, that none but a coward ever 
stiMiek a woman. 

,Mr. rartridjL^e bore all this patiently; but when his 
.jppc.ded to the, l)tood on her face, as an evidene<* 

,1 Ills harharity, he Qould not help layin;' claim to his 
o\vn hleod, for so it really was; as he thought it very 
min;itiii:d, that this should rise up (as we are tauj^ht 
,)t‘ a niurilered person often doth) in ^en«'eauee 
him. 

'I'o this the women made no other a!isw<'r, than 
jliitiM\as a l»ity it had not come from his heart, 
i,i<U';iil of his fa«‘e; all ih cl a rim/, that, if their hus- 
shoiihl lift their hands a/ainst them, they 
i liav** tli<*ir hearts* hlood out of their htxlies. 

\t'|rr jiuieli admouitiou f«»r what was past, and 
iniu’i .:ood advice to Mr. i\'utri«l/e for his future 
lull ivitair, thf ctonpauy at U‘U/th departed, and left 
the hii''b iiid and wife to a personal ( (tuferem-e to/e- 
dit'r it! which Mr. l*artriil;;<* soon learned the cause 

rj^lhis stilferin-rs. 

CH AT I KK ^ . 

I itnicli niatti'r t'> fverris,* ih,* judutncnt ami 

ii-n.' 'liita of tlu! uMtiiT 

I ivvi; it is a true obsciwation, tliat few secrets 
!:^i'd to oijc pt ,|\ ; ertainh, it 

I"' next to a inirticlc that a fact of this kind 
he Ijjouij (-» a whole jKuisli, and not trai,.spn 

\Mii, indci-d, a \t‘i\ f'W da\s had j>ast, hetbi’c the 
M'.'.iry, to a eoi;iinon jihrasf, run of tie* -ehool- 
i:i:. ‘m ol' Ll:i le^{,id(lin/Io!i ; !i(» xvas said to I).i\e 

! 'I’l'a his wil'f in the most eiand iiianm r. Na\, in 
seaii- placid it was re})fnfed he had nitirdeied her; 
i:i itlais. he l.ad hr<ike her ain.^; in oth*i-, 

i sli(ir1, ‘.l eir \\ , ■{ scarce an in’im N uhieh 
■ t«t a hiiniau cieatnrc, hut uhu Mjs. 

f'.rtiiiKc u is soin.-w here . ir other alllrincd to ha 
t'ioin hei* hiis'iand. 


recommended to him her own example, of conniving 
at the folly of her brother, which, she said, she at least 
as wll j)ereei\ed, and as much nrsented, as any other 
possibly could. 

Mrs. Wilkins having ther(‘fore, by accident, gotten 
a true scent of the above story, though long after it 
bad happened, hiiled not to satisfy herself thoroughly 
of all tin* particulars ; ami then accpiaiuted the captain, 
that she bad at last disr o'cred the true fatlier of the 
little bastard, whieli she was sorry, she said, to see lu*r 
mast{‘r lose his r» ])ulatiou in tin* country, by taking 
so much notice of it. 

The captain chid her for the eonelusion o' Iier 
speech, as an imi)rt)per !issurane<* in judging of her 
m:ist(‘r’8 actions : for if his liouour, or liis under- 
slamling, would liave suHered the eajgain to make 
an alliance with Airs. AVilkins, his pride would by no 
means ha\e aflmitlcfl it. And to say the truth, 
there is ?io eonduet less politi(*, than to enter into 
any confederacy w it] i y'*ur friend’s servants against 
their master : for by llu'se menus you aflerwards be- 
come the slave of tliesc very servants; by whom you 
are couslaully liable t<> be l)ctrny<‘d. And this eon- 
sideratimi, ]>ei baps, it as w hieli j)revented captain 
Hlilil from bc*iug more (•\pli( it wdtli Mrs. Wilkins, 
or from eijeouraging the abusi* which she had be- 
stowed on Alhvorthy. 

Hut though lie declared no satisfaction to Airs. 
Wilkins at this tli^eo\ciy, be enJo\e«l not a little 
fi om if in his m\n miml, ami re.s<du;d to make the 
liest usi* of it he was able. 

lie kept this matter a loj.g time concealed within 
his o\M) hrea'^t, in liojies that Mr. Allworthy might 
Ijcar it from some oilier person ; but Mrs. Wilkins, 
wlictlicr sin* ri'sc-ntcd tlm ciptain’s U-havioma or 
win tin r his cunning was Ih'noihI ]n*r, ami she feared 
tin* discovery iiiighr di'-ple,js(‘ him, never aftciw a/xJs 
opened her lij>s aln)ui tlm matter. 

I liave thought it '^onicwliat strange, upon retiec- 
tion, that tin* housekeeper in\er tnapuiiuted Mrs. 
Itlitil with this m-w-., ns women ;«rc mma* inelir.cd to 
eommuuicnle nil pit'ee^; of int» Ulgeiice to their ow u 
s<*\, lliau to ours. 'The on!\ way, as it ajtpears to 
iin*, of s.ihiug tliin dillicMlts, is, \iy ‘mi\mting it to 
that di-tanee ub.i. ! i..\\ /low n !‘etw >. ell the lady 

and the housekeej v, ! eiiier t)ds av'.se from a 

j« .do -y in Mrs. lilild, tbit \\ dkiiis sdow ,d too great 
I a re eet to tin* tbumllii.g; for while sin* was endi.-:i- 


l h*’ (’•nisc of this (pian el wo likewise varie.iiNlv • 
"I'lfd ; for as some pi-ople said that Mrs. Fartrid;;.' . 

I lo.l iv.iiMig k,.]- !msl,;oiil in bed with lus mniil, so ! 

j oiln r reasons, <)f a \er\ different kind, went ! 

Nay, some transferred the guilt to the wife, 
!iir! till- jr doii.sy to tin* liw .hand. I 

^ Ml W ilkiij-, had long ago heard of this (;uarrel ; \ 

'hi!' p lit euuse fiom the true one h.id i ear bed i 
die tlioiiglit proper to eotneal it; and file ; 
‘■a.ii 1^, j.i I li ips, as t In* Idame was uni> I'l's ,lly laid on i 
■ '• 1 iiliMgc ; and his wite, when she was servant | 
I'.' had in so;,j,.t)iiiig olf-nded Mrs. i 

' w iio \\ a> not of a very forgiv ing teniper. ; 
^ at Mt-. Wilkiris. whose eye-. eouM se<* ohjt-efs at j 
- ant .lie,., forward a { 

\Mmi> into tutiirity, had jrerceiveil a strong lik**- j 
'’^J’-iptain Hlitil’s hi iug hereafter her m.i*^trT ; J 
ii).,- 1'^*'*'^' MiserTiK’rl that tin* captain bore 

it v"' I* bttle foundling, rIu* fancied 
cf ' 1 1 * ' •’‘ •“lei ing liini an agrer’ahle servi»'c, if 
JilnJtr ' :‘Jiy rliscoveries that might lessen the j 

leict(.,| f " *^^^'v«)rfhy Hccmed to have eon- i 

t tT ' ^’^‘‘hl, and which gave vigihle uneasi- | 

‘‘ven /V could not entirely coneeal j 
1 t'**! though liiK wife, 1 

i>art much better in publie, frr(pn*ntly 


vouring to rum the* little iijfant, in or tier to ingritiate 
In rse If with tin* eajitain, site was every ti .y more ami 
more eomun-mllng it In-f re AliN\"i5iiy, as his kitol- 
iiess for it every «iay itnut aM t!. '1 liis, n,.t\\ it ’.skiniliiig 
all the rare she tottk at o’b.er tilnes to express rile 
direet ctunrary tt»M;s. bliiil, p< rli.ij-s e.if'nded that, 
dt*li<’ate l.nts . w ho eerl'iinly now ha.’ed M i s. \\ ilkins ; 
ami fhougli '.he did n»»t. or j'.tssj]tly ct.iild not, abst'- 
lutely reumv e her f.oni )ier pi act*, she f 'Mid, li - >w ^ \ ei , 
the uieruis < .f making Imr lile very ii’n .^'V . I diis M i >. 
Wilkins, at leng»b, so r* s. j.ted, ti at .she very op- to'v 
showed all manner of respi , : ;i., 1 foinlness tvr little 
'I’miiuiv, in opposition tt> Mrs. I’diiil. 

The captain, fln'i* fore, timiing the sfory in tbingcr 
of perishing, at last ti»ok an «>j>j t>itunily to la vcal it 
himself. 

He was (tiie day etigagcil witli Mr. .Mlworthy in a 
diseoui'se on ehavity ; in whieh ib.e i aj»tain, with 
great learning, proved ti» Mr. Aliw't>rlhv, that t!ic 
word charity in scripinre no w here nic.ms beiieticcnce 
or generosity. 

** 'llie ebristmn religion,” said, “ was institute*! 
for much nobler purposes, th.ati to enforce a lesson 
wbich many beatbrn pbilosopheis bail taught us 
loii^ befon*. and which, tliongb it might perhaps he 
called ;i moral virtue, savoured but iiiile of tli.i 
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loblimo, Christ ian-like disposition, that vast elevation 
of thought, in purity approaching to angelic pcrtec- 
tion, to be attained, expressed and felt only by grace. 
Those,” he said, “ came nearer to the scripture 
meaning, Avho understood by it candour, or the torni- 
ing of a benevolent opinion of our brethren, and 
passing a favourable judgment on their actions; a 
virtue much higher, and more extensive in its nature, 
than a pitiful distribution of alms, ’vvluch, though we 
would never so much prejudice, or oven ruin our 
families, could never reach many ; Avhereas charity, 
in the other and truer sense, might be extended to 
all mankind.” 

He said, “ Considering who the disciples were, it 
would be absurd to conceive tlie doctrine ot genero- 
sity, or giving alms, to havii been preached to them. 
And, as we could not well imagine' this doctrine 
should be preached by its <livine Author to men who 
could not practise it, much less stuenld we think it 
understood so by those who can practise it, and do 
not. 

“But thoiigli,” continued he, “tliere is, I am 
afraid, little merit in these benefactions, there would, 

I must confess, be much pleasure in them to a good 
mind, if it was not abated by one consideration. 1 
mean, that >ve are liable to be imposed upon, and to 
confer our choicest tavoiirs oftc'ii on the undeserving, 
as you must own was your case in your bounty to 
that worthless fellow Partridge ; for two or three such 
examples must greatly lessen the inward satisfaction 
which a good man would otlu!rwise lind in genero- 
sity ; nay, may evi'ii make him timorous in bestow'- 
ing, lest he should be guilty of supporting vice, and 
encouraging the wdeked ; a crime of a very black dye, 
and for which it will by no means be a sulllcieiit ex- 
cuse, that we have not nctnally intended such an en- 
couragement; unless w'e have used the utmost caution 
in choosing tlie objects of our beneficence. A con- 
sideration which, I make no doubt, hath greatly 
checked the liberality of many a wortliy and pious 
man.” 

Mr. Allworthy answered, “ He could not dispute 
with the captain in the Greek langipigc, and there- 
fore could say nothing as to the true sense of the 
word which is translated charity ; but that he had 
always thought it w'as interpreted to consist in ac- 
tion, and that giving alms constituted at least one 
branch of that virtue. 

“ As to the meritorious part,” he said, “ he readily 
agreed with the captain ; for where could be the 
merit of barely discharging a duty { which,” he said, 
“ let the word charity have whatever construction it 
would, it sulFicicnlly appeared to be from the whole 
tenor of llic New Testament. Arid as he thought it 
an indispensable duty, enjoined hotli by the Chris- 
tian law, and by the law' of iiatairc itself ; so was it 
withal so pleasant, that if any duty could bo said to 
be its own reward, or to pay us ^vhile we are dis- 
charging it, it was this. 

“ To confess the truth,” said he, “ there is one. 
degree of generosity (of charity I would ha\o called 
it), which seems to have some show of merit, and 
that is, where, from a principle of benevolence and 
Christian love, we bestow on another w hat we really 
want ourselves ; where, in order to lessen the dis- 
tresses of another, we condescend to sliare some part 
of them, by giving wdiat even our own necessities 
cannot well spare. This Is, I think, meritorious ; 
but to relieve our brethren only Avith our superfluin* 
ties ; to be charitable (I must use tfie word) rather 
at the expense of our coffers than ourselves ; to sav'e 
several families from misery rather than hang tjj) an 
extraordinary picture in our houses, or gratify •any 
other idle ridiculous vanity — this seems to be only 


being human creatures. Nay, I will venture to go 
farther, it is being iu some degree e])icures ; Uyj 
what could the greatest epicure wish rather than to 
eat with many mouths instead of one 1 which 1 think 
may be predieteil ot any one who knows tliat the 
bread of many is owing to his ow a largesses. 

“ As to the apprehension of bestow ing bounty on 
sneh as may hereafter prove unworthy objects, be- 
cause many have proved such ; surely it can nevor 
deter a good man from generosity. I do not tliink 
a few' or many examples of ingratitude can justify ^ 
man’s hanleiiiiig his heart against the distresses\)f 
his fellow'- creatures ; nor do 1 believe it can twer 
have such eliect on a truly henevolent mind. Ao- 
thing less than a persuasion of universal depravity 
can lock up the charity of a good man ; and this 
persuasion must lead them, I think, either into atlic- 
isiu, or enthusiasm ; but surely it is unfair to argue 
such universal depravity iVoiii a few' vicious indivi- 
duals; nor Avas this, I belie\e, ever done by a man 
Avho, upon searching his ow n iniiiii, found one cer- 
tain exception to tlie general rule.” Hi? then con- 
eluded by asking, “ Avho that Tart ridge Avas, Avhom 
he had called a worthless felloAV 

“ I mean,” said the captain, ‘‘ Tartridgo tlie barber, 
the schoolmaster, Avhat, do you call him? Partridge, 
the father of the little child which you found in your 
bod.” 

Mr. Alhvorthy expressed gn'at surprise at tliis ac- 
count, and the captain as great at his ignorance of 
it ; for he said he had kiioAvn it above a month ; and 
at length recollected Avilli much dillieulty that he Avas 
told it by Mrs. Wilkins, 

Upon this, Wilkins Avas immediately summoned ; 
Avho having eonfinru'd what the captain had said, 
Avas by Mr. Allwortliy, by and with the e:iptaiii’s 
advice, dispatched to Litth^ Baddington, to iuloifii 
herself of the truth of the fact : for the captain ex- 
pressed great dislike at all hasty proceedings in eri- 
miual matters, ;ind said he would h^ no means haie 
Mr. Allwortliy take any resolution eitlu'r to tlie jire- 
judiee of the child or its father, before he Avas satis- 
fied that the latter Avas guilty ; for though he liad 
privately satisfied himself of this from one of Par- 
tridge’s neighliours, jet he was too generous to give 
any suen evMeiiee to Mr. AlUvorthy. 


CHAPTiai Yl. 

Tlin trial of Panrid^'e, the schoolmaster, for incontinency ; the 
evidence of his wife; a short reflection «)n the, wisdom of our 
law; with other ;;ra\e matteis, which tho!,e will like best 
who iitiderstand them most. 

It may he Avondered that a story so Avell known, ami 
Avhieh had furnished so mueh iiialti*r of eonveisation, 
should never havt! been mentioned to Mr. A 11 worthy 
himself, who w;is perhajts the only ])ersoii in tliat 
country avIio had iieAcr he:ird of it. 

To account in some measure for tliis to the reader, 
I lliiuk proper to inform him, that lliere Avas no om' 
iu the kingdom less interested iu oji]»osing that doe- 
trim! concerning tlie meaning of tlie word charity, 
Avhich hath bei'ii seen in the preceding eliapter, than 
our good man. liidi'cd, he AAais ecf^illy eutkled t<) 
this virtue in eitlier simse ; for as no man was ever 
more sensible of tiie Avants, or more ready to relieve 
the distresses oF others, so none could he mon; ten- 
der of their characters, or sloAver to believe any thing 
to their disadA’antage. 

Scandal, therefore, never found any aec<‘ss to his 
table ; for as it hatli been long since observed thjit 
you may knoAV a man by his companions, so I 
venture to say, that, by attending to the coiiversatioii 
at a great man’s table, you nuiy satisfy yourself n 
his religion, his politics, his taste, and indeed of bit 
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entii’P thou};1i a fi*\v ()(M Irllows will 

uitt’i' lla'ii’ own s(‘ntiin(_‘iitH in all pl:uTs, yot mucli 
till’ P'“" niaiikind have (‘noLi|(li of tin* 

(.nit'ii'r accoimnodatc tlu*ir convi’isation to the 

;,i,d iin linatioii ofthoir sii|K‘ri<)rs. 
l)iit to return to Mrs. Wilkins, ^\ll() having oxo- 
111’!' eonnuis^ion Avith gr*‘:it dispatch, though at 
(itt. eii miles distanei*, hrought hack such aconlinna- 
„i of the selioohnasti’r’s guiit, that Mr. Allwortliy 

I ,i,.iiiiined to send lor the criminal, and examine 

litiu '■//'</ Ihirtridge, therefore, was sum- 

, out'll to attend, in order to liis deleuL-e (if ho (‘ould 
' 1 ^,. ) against this accusation. 

\t the time ajipointed, hefore Mr. Allworthy liiin- 
U' ,p I’urailise-hall, came as well the said Fartridgo, 
u'lli Anne, his wife, as Airs. Wilkins his accuser. 

\nil now Air. Allworfhy being seated in the chair 
jjistiei’, Mr. Tart ridge was hrought heftue him. 

II Nia' heard this aeeusat'ion from tin* mouth of 
Mi-s. Wilkins, lie jileaded not guilty, making many 
^(liriiicnt protestations of his innoeen<-e. 

Mis. l*at fridge Avas tlien examined, who, after a 
,,„„1(.,.I apoloirv for heing ohliged to ',pe.ik tile truth 
her liiisltand, lelati'il all llie <ircnm‘-tanees 
uHh wlii'ii the reader hath aIie:ol\ heen :ie,ju:iint. d ; 

;it last ( iiiielmled A\ilh her liushand’s confession 

iii'ilier '^lie hail foiglM ii him or no, I will nn( 
lilure to (ietermiiie ; Imf it is certain "he w as an 
iiii'Aiiliii',^ witness in (!iis eause ; and if is prohih'-. 
Vuiii entain etiiej- i-eason-., would ne\er li i\e h.-. n 
: iMiiuht lo tlej)(t"o, as shiMlit), li.id not M i ". \N ilkiii', 
uith :ut, lis'u'il all out of her at her own lum-e^ 
;.:„1 Iviil she not iial-'cil mule piam.ise., in >lr. Ah- 
a'.!'!;\’" name, th it lie' imni"!um nf ol' her h'1-.hai.d 
>> ill! i;iit he "iicli :)S inieht an\ w i^e all’- et hi" t'oi.il\ . 

r.illiil^e still i-i isi'ted i.i asseftit..^ h<S il.lm.-. ;iee, 
I' lii' liilii.il t> il im I'. el made t!;«* .aiMoe-i.-Hn- 
Ihi';.' 1 cm.fessimi ; ivhieli he liowt A. r .mih- i \ i>'i» 

1 1 .neuMiit fur, 1^' I'laitesliiig that ue w.is loi.-.-d iutd 
i! Iiy t!ie contiiiiiei! ijnpoi t liuiiy s’;,* ust d ; i.o 
l /Wi'il, that, as she \\ :; • "'li e of lus guilt, site w • > .11 
:.'U>r lea\-* tonnei.i in liun till le* had ouiuil it ; 
i.’ul fiillifi;!!) pnmiisi <1, that, in sm !i «• is**, "!i.' w ouhl 
aror iiirnlioii it to him imne. Jl' iice, he ".il*!,.!;. 
li'ul hri'il in'lueed fii<.eiy !o cot.feNS !ii:.i-.-lf g'iiil\, 
he w;is iiii,i,(a 111 ; and lli.af In* In l,eM d h.e 
di'iiilil liiiM* cmifr-M'il a mnrdi r fjann flic s-me mo- 
toe. 


plr: 

hi*' 


Mi's I’ailrhlge lamld imt le af llii^ in; j»utat i*in vv it' 
I'liiiiu'e ; and li ia ing tjo other 1 1 nud\ in tin- preseij 
I'hi'i' hat tears, sliecalhd foiili a pleiii iSul as-i-g.atie 
tiling and thcii addie-siog lo i ,i if 1 > Mi. Ail 

Ae.itiiv, Si:, i,l (or lailmr ciiiil), “ M,i\ i* ph as 

ll'iivhip, t!ie,e li, r \\ I, ;i|,\ jMi.ir A‘,.i;:,,i;i " 

''''■"”'’1 as [ ),y il, ,t 1, ii, 

" ' '-t'lnee ol his fiIsi*!iood to me, N*., | 

Veir Uoi^liin, h** !i 'ih injured m\ 1 m d ih iua' 
'-'"’ihiiiir :md oiti 11 . I ci.iihl In.Ai- jmt uj> ui! 
•'Y''"’’*''""’-’ and m gliet of liis husiness, if Is 
i.'l . Y* ol llie ^;(eIed eommandinu'nt' 

ti'i' '^l hceii out t»f ilooj s 1 hul m>l mat 

bivi Imt, A\ilh m> own ser\ant, in m 

t‘h isi .'I 'T * to d.'tile ii(\ ow 

.,;'Y hi* sure he liath, w it h his he a 1 1 

IM (m” r 'Y' ^ "ho li.ive delii. 

'’‘''With Imp'T’ 

V(‘vv >»do owning tin* truth. 1 

hadv » , 1 I haAi> marks Miow ahoiit iii 

au,\u VO. 

^^voiiiiY ;;; smirned to itjjni 

IviiDw it >on un’f h;df a m il 

iAor Inn.: jou hem half n hushan 


lA 


to mo. A^oii need run after wlinrcs, you need, when 
1 !ini Kure- -And sim’e he provoke.s me, I am ready, 
an’t please your Avorship, to take; my h<*tiily nath that 
I found them u hed together. What, )uu have for- 
got, I suppose, wlien ^oii heat me into a tit, iind 
iiiaile the blood run down my foiadiead, heeause I 
only civilly taxed you with adultery hut I can 
provi* it by all my neighliours. Yon have ahno.-it 
broke my heart, you ha\e, voii lune.” 

ller<‘ Air. AllAvortliy iutmrupted, ami begged her 
to he paeifi<*d, j)roniisiiig her tliat slie should I'liA.* 
justice; then turning to 1‘art ridge, w ho stood agliasi, 
one Iralf of his wits heing hurried away h} sui’iirise 
:ind the. other half by fear, he said he was sorry to 
see tisere Avas so Avieked :i. man in the Avorld. lie 
as>nied him tliat his pre\:irieating ami l\ing back- 
ward and loiwiird was a irreat JiggraAal ion of his 
guilt ; tor wliicii the indy :ilimement he could in.ake 
was confession and rejientanee. Heexlmited him, 
erefore, to hegii mim iliately einite""ing the 

fa/'t, and not to p. i .-dst in di*n s ing w hat a\ as so plainly 
proieil against Idin e\ ii 1;\ )jis own A\ile. 

Here, leader, 1 l,i N.*nr patience a moment, 
while I make a jn>f co.opl, '.u ni to tile greuf wisdom 
I s.)j;.<*ify of onr law, wi.ii ii refusi's to .ulmit lie* 
e\ iileuce of a wife for nr a ga 1 iisi. le r liU"hand. 'i Id", 
";i\s a reilain |.‘'.r'!ed author, ulio, I li<lie\e, was 
m \er rjuoted hi fne i,i an\ Imt a law-ho ik, wamid 
he the n.'eaus of erealil.g an et. rnal d,"". n"ion he- 
tween them. It W'.ul.i, ilelr. d, le* tie* Ueaii.s ot 
j n.neii p' l jmu, and <.f mi..-!) wldpjdng, li.dn. , imjn'i- 
"•ming, tiai.-j-.iiling, aiel 

1 I'.ll 1 1 i<!gc "toed .j xUdle ",e'!.t,till hi ing hi<l to 
j -peak, he -.lid Im* ilul :die:e!\ sjiokeli tie' tiuitli, ai,d 
I :;j.p. *|..l to Ih iA.-n fer id" lliieaeme, M:d la"tl\ to 
j tie' ;.di I 1 . i !f, w ie-tn lu' d. -ii * d Ids \s oi"ldi) imne*- 
! .li.ifels to "t ml f.n ; idr he was ijienaut, or at h'.."f. 
I pr.-t.-nded to i-e .s.g tliat she had h ft tliat part of tin* 


j eoiiiilis. 

I .Mr. .Vd .\* nt hy. wiiose n.itural hoe ef justice, 

• j* i:.* .| to Ids colM. "" of te’i.p. r, te.el.* him alw :ia 
' i.e*'! j'.itleu! loaj ist i .it e i;, ieMiing ail tie' \\ it I.",*. . s 
j which ail accusi d pii -i.u coiild jno.iucc in Ids de- 
I f. le'.*, agrei'd to defer his te;-d i let er: , d I .at i.'ii of lln-i 
I matti-r till tie- ani\.il of .h imv, t’er ule.m !e* i:i.u..*- 
: di.il. !\ di-jcitclM d a n., -eu^. r; aud tie n ha\ii.g 
: la coinne n.led pc le.* hetw t i u Tait i id..*- I ids w ;tc 
(til- i.::! he a.l lic""ed inms. if i ld**l!y to tie* wreag 

■ ■ 1 - n ), le* .ippointi d t'm :;i to aiti iei ag di.. »ri.* ihn.l 

1 dp ; t'lr le* luel srjn ,le;in\ a wiioi*- di_\'s j.mrie’V 
j fi.eo Ids ow :i Iiouse. 

, .Vt lie* aj. pointed time tie* p'uti 's all a"".'ni Ijh d, 

! A\ien tie* ii..'"-'‘u.:er i .-t .i* lUg !'’..and;i woiil, tint 
! .leiiiiN n IS ;,.,l to he f.miid ; fei tint -he h.el h-lt 
; ier h d it item .i 1. w da\s 1*. t.ij.*, i;i . wi\ w itli i 

j I *•■ nit i..g .e.hcei . 

i Ml. Vd\v**.Ml’.> tie .1 ! u. I, that I’.e I \ i i. ;,.a- ..f 

■ a "i it 1 " -le* app. u.d to 1 -e, w . ! I i,.i\c oC- 

1 -em. d II.I e;.viil ; 1 ml iu* said le* cmld le>l liclp 

j tiunking, that, Imd -It.* heen puc"m.t, and would tiav.* 

deelaied the truth, she must ha\.* i entirmed wi;at so 
m.iiiA eireiincdanees, together aniiIi Ids own t'o; les- 
sioii, and tie* ileelai at ion ol his wite that sie* h.ld 
e.iughl her husl>aml in thel.u t, del siiihce m 1\ pro\o. 
lie Iheri'iore i>nee mo:.* i xleulcl IViitii'lge to con- 
fess ; hut he still a\owi:ig lii" i Jino.*.*ne.*, Mr. All- 
AAoitllN de.'hued Idu.s. It s.illstl.'d ol Ins guilt, lUld 
that he wo too ha. I a umu t.) i< . ive .im\ rncournge- 
pieiit fiom him. Il** lie.u 'le dcu', t\e.| liim ot his 
a!iiiuit\, aiei vcomiie u h 1 im' iU ’.uee to him, on 
account of anode r woil.l, ami inilustiA to maintain 
liimielf and his w ife in t t.u . 

T4iere wme no’, peril, ‘ps, tieniy more unhappy 
persems th:iu poor I’.iilielge. lie liad I 'st the \(fl 
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part of liis income by the evidence of his wife, uud 
yet was daily upbraided by her for having, among 
other things, been the occasion of depriving her ol 
that henetil ; but sucli was his fortune, and he was 
obliged to submit to it. 

Though 1 called him poor Tartridge in tlie last 
paragraph, I would have the reader latlnT iiiijuite 
tliat epithet to the e(>m})assioii of my temjior, than 
conceive it to be any dt'elaratioii of his innoctmee. 
Whether ho was innoctml or not, will perhaps aj)- 
pear hereafter ; but if the historic muse hath en- 
trusted me with any secrets, I will hy no mi'aus he 
guilty of discovering them till she shall give me 
leave. 

Here therefore the reader must suspend his curio- 
sity. Certain it is, tint, whatever was the truth ot 
the ease, there was evidema' more than sutTieieiit to 
convict him bi'lorc Allworthy ; indeed, inm*ii less 
would have satisiiod a b(‘Ueli of justices on an order 
of bastardy ; and \ef, notwirhstanding the jmsiiive- 
ness td’ Mrs. Part riflge, who would have ttihcii the 
sacrament upfoi iatt(‘r, there is a po>.sihiliiy 

that the schoolmaster wa entin-lv iniuu-ent : for 
though it appearcvl clear, mi ev)mj).uiug t!u‘ time 
wlien Jenny ilcparted from Little Haddington, vvitli 
that of lier ileliveiy, tliat. she h id there eoneeixed 
this inlaid, vet it by no moans f’ollouaal of nrers.vify 
tliat I’artridge mu>t liaxe been its fat!n*r; for, to 
omit otlier parlieulars, there was in tin* same house 
a lad near eighteen, between whom and Jenny thma* 
had subsisted sulUeieiit intimacy to found a n'asoii- 


eneourage vice, could yet privately rcHove the dis, 
tresses of the viidous tbeinselvew, win u these bi'canie 
too e\<juisite ainl dispropor iomiteto their denmiit. 
Ill which light their wrelclie. hicss appcanal now tu 
Eortiine herself ; for she at Icnglli took pity on this 
luiserabh* ei>u[)le, and eonsiilcrably U'Ssened iIk* 
wretched state of rartridge, hy putting a final end 
to tliat v)f his wife, w ho soon after caught the small, 
j o\, and dieil. 

'Tlie jnstim* whieli Mr. Allworth- had t'veciited 
on I’artridge at iirst met with universal aiiproliatidii ; 
hut 111 ) sooner liad lie tidt its coiiseipienei's, ihan his 
neighhours began to relent, and to eonipassionati* his 
ease; ami prexmtly after, to blame that as riirouf 
and severity which they helbre called just ice. 'Hiev 
now eselaiined against punishing in cold hlood^ and 
sang forth the praises of ineiey and forgiveness. 

'I’iiese cries were eonsiderahly iniTcased hy fin* 
leatli of Mrs. Partridge, which, tln)Ugh ow'ino- lo 
l!n‘ distemper abtive mentioned, wliieli is no eonsc- 
I (pienee <'f poverty or dislri‘'.s. many vvm e not ashamed 
to inij)Ute to Mr. Allvv ort hy 's severity, or, as tiiey 
now termed it, cruelty. 

Partridge having now lo d his wife, Ids school^ and 
his annuity, ami the unknown pi'i'stm having now 
diseontiimed tin* last iiientionml eli.irily, rcMilveil to 
e/iange the scene, and lett tin* eonniry. w hi're he 
wa-> in danger of sfai x iiig, with tin* niiiversal eoinpus. 
sion of all his neigldMinrs. 

ITlAPl'Kll Vll. 


able suspicion; and yet, so blind is jealousy, this 
clnMimslanee never once entereil into the lie id i.*f 
the enraged wife. 

Whether I’artridge repented or not, aeconliiig to 
Mr. Allworthy’s advice, is not so apparmd. (.’. itain 
it is, that Ids wife repented heartily of the eNidenee 
Kiie. had given against, him; v>\v ^ wiieu she 
lound Mrs. Deljovuh had deeeiveil her, and v>d\vsed 
lo make any application to Mr. AlLaanthy on her 
belialt. She had, however, somewhat better smaa-ss 
with Mrs. Hlitil, wlio wms, as tin? reader must have 
peie('iva;d, a iriueii lietter-tempercd woman, ami very 
kindly niidertook to solicit her broth. u- lo n doretle* 
annuity ; ill wldeli though good-nature might have 
some share, yet a st longer and more natural niotivi* 
will ajipcar in the next chapter. 

These solicitations ware neyt'rth.di'ss nnsiicecssful ; 
for though Mr. Allwortliy did not liiink, with some 
late vxriters, that rnmey eonsi^ts onlv in punishing 
otieiiders ; yet he was so far from thinking t.hat it is 
projier lo this excellent (peility to jiardon gn at eri- 
min.ils xvantonly, without any rea.son wliatewer. 
Any douhifulness of tlie fact, or any eireumstanee 
ot mitigation, was never disregarded* ; hnt ihr- pt-ti- 
tions of an oil'emler, or the intercessions of others 
did not in the hai.t aU'ect liiin. In a wa.rd, he m-v. 
pardoned hecaiise the otfemi. r hiniM-lf, or his fi i-m! . 
were ini willing that he should lx- purdshed. 

Partridge and his wife w-ere therefore both oldi o-d 
tosubndt. to their fate; wiii.-h was indeed s.-yo,-,. 
enough ; for so far was he from douhlin-r i,,. Ins- 
fry on theaceoLim, of Ids le.soiuM incnne, that he 
did in a manner abandon himself to .i,-sj,air- and 
as he was by nature indolent, that vice now inerm^ed 
upon him, by wlueh means im lost tlie little scli.ml 
m had; so that neither his wife nor himself w.mld 
haveliad any bread to eat, liad not the eliarilv of 
Borne good cdiristian interposed, uml provided them 
With what was jiist sutKeient for their smienaiiee. 

As this support was conveyed to them hy an nn. 
kiiown liand, they imagined, and so, I not 

W.U thn r.-a.lor, that Mr. Alirvortl.y Imnsolf waCtlu-ii 
•ecret benefactor ; wl,o, thou-h lie would not opeuly 


i A "hoit sketch of that t'cUeit t’nii-li |ii ijiicnt cfniples inav c\> 
I tract doi'i liaticd- v\itli a ^ .t apnni.:) lui ttio.se peiniU* \vh,i 
I ... .... ... ....j 'll-, ill tl.eir liiciiil.!. 

: 'riioroii the cajtt.'dn had eil’cefually denioli.Nlied jioor 
' Partridge, yet he hid not reapi'tl the liarxest lie 
; Imped f.ir, wliieii w.e-. to turn the foil 
Mr. Allworthy’s house. 

Oil the contrary, tliat gimtlcmaiv grew every (l;iy 
fomh'r of lilt le Tommy, as if he ii^mided to conii- 
terhalanc'* his se\»-rity to the father with extraon!;- 
narv tomln••>^s ami allcidion towards tin 

'This a O(od ileal soured tlie eaptaiii’s tem[MM', as 
dill all tin? other daily instances of \1 r. .Mlwortliy*'. 
genen.i'ity ; for he looked i.ui all .sueh large, sses to lie 
diminutions of Ids own wi ilth. 

ill tin's, we have s.iid, In- (lid not agri-e with his 
wite; nor, imh-eil, in any thing ejsi'; lor though an 
1 air'-ctio:i jfKiced on the imder'.tanding is, hy many 
j wi-'* p:-rsons, thought more durable than tliat which 
j i-- fou.i l -d on beaut V, yet it liapjiened otln-rwisf* in 
j tin- jii -.flit ca--!-, .Nay, tin* understandings ot tliis 
couple were their principal lionu (d eontt'iilion, ana 
one u:reat cause of many (juarri'U, w'hicli troiii tinT' 
t(» time ai'o-e between them; and vvliicb at last 
cndeil, on tin* mde of the lady, in a sovi'ia'ign cnii- 
tempt for her hii.sli:!ml ; and on the hushaiid’.s, in aii 
utter ahhorreiiee of his wife. 

As these had both exen-ise.l tlu'ir talents cldeily 
in the study ofilivinily, lliis was, from t heir fiist ai - 
(piaintanee, tin? most common topic ot eoiivcr-'atioa 
between them. The cajivain, like, a w (dl-hred man, 
had, before marriage, alvviys giva'fl^ u}* his opinim* 
to that (jf tin' lady ; ami this, not in the clumsy avv 
ward manner of a ronceitefl blockhead, win), vs n^ 
Inr civilly yii'lds to a Rujicrior in an argument, i-"' ‘ ^ 
sir4>us of being still known to think liimsell m ' 
right. The captain, on the ('ontrary, though on* ‘ 
the jiroudest fellows in tln^ world, so -i 

yielded the victory to Ids antagonist, that s e, v' 
had not tin* least doubt of his sincerity, retiree a 
from the dispute*, with an admiration of hci own 
derstainliiig and a love for his. 

But .hough this complaisance to one w m 
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(vaptain thoroughly dosjiised, wan not so uneasy to 
hill) h \v<Mil«l have, been had any hopes td' pret'er- 
iiu’iit mad** it necessary to show tlie same submission 
p a lloiulley, or to Si)me other of great reputation 
ill the seieuea*, yi*t t'veu tliis cost him !<») mueb to 
h^. iMulurt'd without some motive. Matrimony, 
th. iet'on*, having remox'd all such motives, be gn^w 
wt aiV of tltis eoudeseeusiou, and began to tr«‘al tlu^ 
^,j,i,ii‘)iis of his wile with that hauglilim'ss and inso- 
Icuce, ^vlneh noin* hut those who deserv«? some eon- 
ti iii|it tlieinselvi's ean hestow, and thos(* only who 
,l,,o-i\e no contempt ean l)(>ar. 

When live tirst torrent t)f lendi'niess was over, and 
^vlieii, in the calm and long interval lielween the tits, 
began to open the (‘\a's of the lady, and she 
j<,\v this alteration of hebavionr in the eaptain, who 
,t li answered all her ai'gnnu’iits onl\ with pish 

•iiid p'.haw, she was far from enduring tin* indignity 
with a tame snlnnission. lndi*(‘(l, it at first so highly 
Hr«i\i)ked in*]-, that it might Ikim* pnalueed somrtra- 
.ri, :il e\eiit, had it Hot taken a more liarmles*; turn, 

tilling her nitli tin* utmost <‘onteiMj)t for In-r lins- 
h'lnd’s uiideistainling, v\ liieli si tniewliat cjualifled her 
hatred towards him ; though of this likeu ise sin* ha«l 
a jiretty moderate share. 

1 !i,« Viptain’s hatred to ber was of a purer kind: 


foundling, his wife began now to carcsB it almost 
ocpially with her own child. 

The reader will be apt to conceive, that this beha- 
viour between tlie hushaiid anc! Av.'i’e did ij'*t 
eontrihute to Mr. Allworfhy’s repose, as it tended so 
little to that serene happiness whicli he had designeil 
for all three from this allianec* ; but the truth is, 
though he might he a little disa]jpointed in his san- 
guine expe(*tations, yt he was far from being a<!- 
tpiaintml with the whole mattor; for, as tin* captain 
was, from certain obvious n'asons, mueli on his gnai'd 
before him, the lady was obligetl, for fear of her bro- 
thi*r*s displeasure, t,o pursm* tin* same eoinlin t. In 
fact, it is p<»ssible for a tliinl ](mson to In* '■cry in- 
timate, nay <wen to live long in the sani * Innisi*, 
with a marri(*d eonph*, who Inue any loh‘rabb* dis- 
<*refi<ni, and not e\i*n guess ;if ilic smir sentiments 
wliieli lln*y bear to each other: for tliongli iln* wliob* 
day may li * somei inn*s too short Ibr haired, as well 
as for lo\e ; yet the many lionrs wliieli tln*\ iiatnraily 
speinl together, apart from all obser\ers, fiirnisli 
people of toleraldi* moderation with sinh ample 
opportunity for the enjovnient (d‘ eiilnr ]iassiiMi, 
that, if they love, tin y ean support being a few hours 
in eonipaiiy without tuNing, or if they hate, williont 
"pittitig in eaeii utln'i’s laces. 
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‘ 'll'.iiic Ills Witi. fi, what she eipialU ibuests. Ilene»*, 
b>'), Him-;! llu^y tlio-,e (ears wliieli a widow soniet i tiji-s 
l'lf'iitihlll\ s!ieds oxer tin* aslies of a hilshainl with 
'' "(111 s!ii. l,.,i [jj,. cunsfaMl disipiiet and tnrbn- 

iiiid xvlu^M iio\v she e in nexei- hone to torment 
any limn.. ^ ' 

^ hat it eve r ;,,jy i.ouj'le enjoyed this ]deasure, it 
lj|s at present expeiienecd hy the ••ipt iiii .and his 
It Was always ri snflieieiit rea*«on to eitin'r of 


‘’‘•‘y* If w 

dl'Mll to 1„. 
^'■•■'1 Dliwini 


hi I .* !*' ‘’‘'stiiiate in any opinion, that theotlier 
piMv'" ='‘'''''rted the eontr .try. If tin* one 

latlir t ‘*H“*''* ‘•"dstanlly oh- 

they never loved nr liated, ennimoiided 
^ person. And for this reaso^ 
^•‘Idhn lookc-! with an x vil eve on lh« 


i vv.is a \i>rv .aiifnl man, .iml etern iily upon h;s guanl 
I before him. these appeared to him in* moic lliati 
I hlemi'ln's m a gooil eharieler, wineh liis '_;iiodne>s 
} made him overlindv, and his wisdom j>re\ eided iiini 
* from tlisiMM eiing to the '-ajitain hies it, N > ;y dif- 
j f(*rent w«»uld tiav>' lieen his >> idinu'ni> leul he ili v* 
I rover. d t!ie whole: w.hieli perhaps w.mid m time 
j have ^<*en the ease, had the hiishan 1 and wile lon^ 
j eouliiined this kind if hehavi.'ur t u h oi iier ; luiT 

this kin. I l-'orliine t«->k etle.’tn d ix to prev‘mt^ 

' bv for. ing tin* eaptain to .lo (hit whmh r.'iideiid 
him again d.*ar to his wile, ami la-siore.l all her 
tenderness and atfeeti.m towards him. 

; 7 "* ^ 
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C'HAPTEU VIII. 

A ti> ii'iiaia the lo4 alTections of a wife, which hath 

aovcr hpcn Uiionmi to fail in the most ilcsp«Tatv oas»*s. 

'f'ni; ciptaiii was lari^c' anuMuls loi* tin* im- 

pli'asatit Diiiiutos wliicli lio jiassod in tin* oonvor- 
satioii of his wifo (and wliicli wcro as h-Av as h(‘ 
could contrive to make tlic'in), by tlie ph‘asant me- 
ditations he enjoY(Ml Avhen alone. 

d'hose meditations were ('ntirely empIo\evI on 
iSIr. AlUvorthy’s fortune ; for, lirst, he exereisi'd 
much thoujfht in caleiilatimr, as w<'ll as he could, 
the exact vahu? of the whole : ^\^.ich calculations he 
often saw occasion to alter in his ow n lavour : and, 
secondly and chieHy, )ie jdeased himselt with in- 
tended alterations in the liouse and jrardens, and in 
])r<ijectin_i( many other schemes, as Avell for the im- 
jn'ovement of the ('statt? as ot the irrandeur ot the 
place: for this pur])ose he apjdied himselt to the 
studies of architecture and u'ardeninur, and read over 
many hooks on both these snhjt'cls; ft)r tln*se sci- 
ences, indec'd, employed lnswh(»l(* time, and formed 
his only amnsenumt. He at last eompletod a most 
exeelh'Mt plan; and very sorry we an*, that it is m*t 
in our ])ow'er to {)rcs«’nf it to our reader, since e^en 
the luxury of the ]n'esent a^e, I helii've, would 
hardly match it. It had, imlecd, in a supcrlati\e 
degnm, the two principal ingredijmts which serve 
N) reeomrii uid all i^reat and nohh* dcs|o-iis of 
nature; for it re(]uired an immodeiate I’xpense to 
execute, and a vast length of time to bring it to any 
sort of perfe(dion. 'J'he former of these, the immeii-'e 
w ealth of whieli the captain sniijmsed .AI r. Alhv orthy 
possessed, and which he thongiit hims('lf snre of in- 
lieriting, ])romised very eih-ctnally !<» siipply; and 
tlie latter, the soundness of his own const itiif ion, af)d 
liis time of life, w hich was only what is c:i1*; <l middle- 
age, removed all appielmnsion of his not living to 
accomplish. 

Nothing w’as wanting to etiahle Ivim to ent<*r upon 
the immediate ('xiamtion of tlfis pla.n, hut the death 
of Mr. Allworfliy ; in calcnlafing whieli he Ind em- 
ployed much of his own al‘_rel)ra, hesules ]u.ireli;!sing 
evm*y hook extant that ti- ' the value of lives, 

rev»n-sions, &c. From all wliich he satisH' d himself, 
that as ho ha<l every day a chance of this happenimr, 
so had he more than an ovin <‘h;.iice (»f its happening 
within a few’ yearrs. 

Ilut while the cajitain wus one (lay busied in de»-p 
cojiternplatioiis oftliis kind, one (»ftiie nio>t uuluckv 
as well as nn.'-easonalde accidents hapjiened to him. 
The utmost iTjaliee of Fortune C(mlil, indeed, have 
coiitrivi'd nothing s(j cruel, so mal-;!-])iopos, so ab- 
solutely destructive to all his schemes. In slioit, 
not to keep the n\ader in long ^u^JJeus•■, Just at the 
very instant when his Iieart was exidtingin inedifa- 
fions on the happiness wliich would accrue fo him 

by Mr. Alluorthy’s death, ho liimself died of an 

apoplexy. 

This unfortunately befell tlie captain as he was 
taking his evening w alk by liimself, so tliat nobody 
was jircsent to lend him* any assistance, if imieed 
any assistance coidd have preserved him. JIo t»)ok, 
therefore, measure of that pro|)orti()u of soil which 
was now become a(Ier|U.ate to nil his future purposes, 
and he lay dead on the ground, a great (though not 
a living) example of the truth of that observation of 
Horace : 

Tn tfcnnda m'lrmnm 
I. tints suli ijjvfim f«nus : et stpuJihri 

Immrinur, struts domus. 

Which seniiment. I shall thus give to the English 
reader: “ V(,., j.rovide the nohh st materials *.or 
bujkliiig, when a pk-kaxe and a spade are only 


necessary : and build houses of five hundred by u 
lumdred feet, forgetting that of six by two.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

A proof of the iiifalliliilily of the foivijoing receipt, m tlm 

lamenlalioiis of the widow ; with oiIut siiilaldc deec rnfi„,„ 

of death, such as pliNKiciaus, .See, and uii epitaph iu tin? truu 
style. 

Mit. Aid.wonTitY, bis sister, and another lady, were 
assembled at tlie aeeiistonied hour in the siipj^.r. 
room, w'bere, having waiti'd a coiisiderabh* tiiiio 
longer than usual, Mr. A II worthy first declared hi. 
began to grow' uneasy at tlu’ captain’s stay (for he 
was always most jmiictnal at bis meals) ;* and gay,! 
orders that tin* bell should b(‘ rung u if bout the dimrs 
and c'-peeially towards those walks w hich the eaptaiil 
was wont to use. 

All these summons’ proving iiudrmgnal (for tin; 
eajdain had, by pel■^erse accident, hi'taken himself 
to a new walk tliat evening), Mrs. Hlitil declared 
sliewas seriously fiightmied. Upon which the ollua* 
latlv, who was one of her most intimate aeijuaint- 
atice, and w.ho W( 11 knew the true state of Iierall’ec- 
lions, endeavonreil all she eoiild to pacify Iier, tcdliu-r 
her— 'fohe sun* s!n' could not help ludng uneasy ; 
blit tlird she shi'uld hoyte tlie best. That, perhaps, 
th(' sw(M‘tness nf the cM uing had e.ifieed the captain 
to go farther than liis usual walk; or he miglit lx? 
detained at sume nelgldaun’s. Mrs. IJIjjil answered, 
No; sli(‘ was sure souu* accident had befallen him; 
for (hat he would iievtU' slay out witliuut simding 
her wan'd, as he must know how uneasy it would 
make her. 'I’he otlier lady, haNing no other .argn- 
nnmts to usi*. betook liei'self to tin* entreaties usual 
on siieli occasions, and liegged her not to fri'^lileii 
herself, for it might lie of > cry ill conserinenee to her 
own healtli; and, lliling out ly largr' gl c.f 
wine, advised, and at last, jifwailfd ^\ith lier to 
tirink it. 

•Mr. Alhvortliy now returneil into (he parlcaur; for 
he lu.iil been iiimsidf in search a fff-r tin* eaptaiii. 
His counteiiane** snflieimitly showed tim eonsterna- 
tion he was nnder, wliich, imbs'd, bad a good deal 
deprived biin of speech; hut as grief operates \:ui- 
oiisly <m difierent mimis, so th same npyueheiision 
which dejiresscd his '\oie(*, ele\:it«*d that of Mrs. 
niifll. She n<(W' h' gan to In wail herself in very 
bitter terms, and of tears ara ripatiie(l lier 

lamentations ; wliieli tin* ladv, her eomjianiou, de- 
clared she could not blame, but at the same time 
dissuaded her from indulging; atiemyiting to mo- 
derate the grief of her frii nd hy jdiilosophierd ohsei- 
vatimis on the many disajjpointmeiits tow hi( h huiuati 
life* is daily snhji r-t, which, she said, xvns a sullieieiit 
consideration fo fortify ( ur minds against any :>(( i- 
dents, how sudden or t( lifile soever. Sin* said la r 
liroflier’s examyile oiiglit to tiaieh her yiatieiiee, aiIk 
tlnnigh imbed In* could not lie snjiposed as iiiueli 
coneerned as liei'^cdf, \et was, doubtless, very niie isy » 
though his resignation to the Divine Will liaci o'- 
strained his grief w illiiii due hminds. 

” Me ntion not my brother,” said Mrs. lllilil ; “ I 
abine am tin* obj' et of yonr pity. 
terrors e»f rriendshi|) to w h.at a wifi* Teels on tlu'sc 
oec.'i.*.ions ? (), he is lowf ! Somebeidy hath iniii'dereel 

him — I shall never see him more!” — IL'i'i* a tornut 
of fears had fln^ same ronse(jn(*iire witli what the 
snpjip'ssion had oeeasioned to Mr. A 11 worthy, 
she remaitn'd silent. 

At this interval a senant eanie rnrining in, u’d m 
bn'ath, and cried out, ‘‘ 'J'he captain 'was louml ; 
and, before he eonbi jiroeeed farther, he wasfolhmee 
by two more, heari/ig ibr rferni body between thern. 

Here the curious reader may observe anofher ui- 
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operations of grief: for as Mr. AU- 
worliiy iiad i)eeu before silent., from the same cause 
^vhich ha(l made his sister voeif«*rou 8 ; so <lid the 
nreseiit siglit, which drew tears from the gentleman, 
{,ut ail entire stop to those of tin* lady; who lirst 
11 violent scream, and presently after fell into 

^ 'flv room was soon full of servants, some of whom, 
tlu- visitant, were employed in care of the 
; and others, with Mr. A 11 worthy, assisted in 
otftlie captain to a warm bed ; where every 
nu'lhodWas tried, in order to restore him to life. 

\iid glinl should we be, could we inform the reader 
that both these* bodies had been attended with eipial 
fturocss ; for those who undertook the care of the lady 
succeeded so well, that, after the lit had continued a 
Jpccnt time, she again revived, to their great satis- 
fiutiou: but as to the captain, all experiments of 
hltM'ding. chating, dro[jping, &c. pro\e«l ine ffectual. 
Heath, that inexorable judge, hail j)ass«'il sentence 
on liim, and refuseil to grant him a rejuieve, though 
t\\(> (lectors who arriv(‘d, and were feed at one and 
the same instant, wen* his counsel. 

Tlies<' two doctors, w bom, to a>oid any malicious 
npi)lie:itions, we shall distinguish by the names of 
Dr. tnid Dr. Z., hu>iiig felt his pulse; to wit, 
Dr. \ . lii’^ right arm, and Dr. /. his left ; hotli agreed 
dial be was alisolutcly dead ; hut as fo the disteiii|)er, 
or cause ftf his dealli they differed ; Dr. Y. ludding 
fhat he died (»f an apoplexy, and Dr. Z. of an epi- 

lii'iice arose ii dispute l)et^\ een tin' learned men, 
’ll uliieh (aril delixuad flw* rea'-niis of their se^eral 
ejijiiioiis. '1 hese weia* of such eijual fon-e, that tliey 
Miaul holh to coiitirm either doctor in his own sen- 
li I, Mils, -I lid iiiaile not the least impres>ion on his 

To “-aN the trill Ii, cuery p)i>sieian almost hath his 

}i\n|irite disease, to wliiell he aserihes all the \ie(o- 
liis obtained o\er human natme, 'Tin- gout, the 
r'ai uiii ili.'iii, lUe *'loi:e, the ^r‘i>e], and the i-uiisui.ip- 
tieii, li:t\e all their s( \er.d jialroiis in tlie facidt^ ; 
M.il none inoie thaU the lierVoUS feVCr. oV the f*\eV 
Ml the -oil its. And heie we may a<‘c<’Uut for those 
■ll':i,;ie, Iiietits 111 opinion, eoneemilig the eanse of a 
|i itieiii's (leal !i, >\lii< li sometime, oeeur, hetA\een tin* 
Iiii’st leartii'd of the <■ 0110 ^, 1 - ; and \\hich have iri'catlv 
Mil iiiis.’il that part ofthe^vorhl who h:i\c been ii;n*»- 
riiit et tlu’ fict w»* liaM* above as>ert<'d. 


to desire, and laid hold on each of her ban Is, as they 
had before done on those of the corpse. 

The case of the lady was in the other extreme from 
that of her husband : for as he was past all the assist- 
ance of physic, so in reality slie rc(piircd none. 

' Th(‘rc is nothing more unjust than tin* vulgar 
opinion, by which physicians are misn‘i)rt*sented ai 
friends to death. On the contrary, I hcli(*v<*, if the 
number of those who recover by physic could he 
opposed to that of the martyrs to it, the former wmuld 
rather exceed tlie latter. Nay, some are so cautious 
on this head, that, to avoid a possibility of killing the 
patient, they abstain from all methods of curing, 
and prescribe nothing hut what can neither do good 
nor harm. I have heard soim? of these, with great 
gravity, dtdiv(;r it as a maxim, “ That nature should 
he left to do lier own work, while the phvsiciaipv, 
stands by as it were to clu]) her on the back, and 
encourage her when she doth well.” 

So little then did our doctors delight in death, that 
they disc-harged the eorpse after a single fee ; hut 
they were imt so disgusted with their living jiatieiit ; 
concerning whose casi* they immediately agreed, and 
fell to jireserihing with grdat dilig<*nce. 

Whctlu'r, as the lail\ iiad at tlrst persuaded the 
])hysieians to believe her ill, thev had now in n'turn 
persuaded her to lielievi* hciMdf so, I will not di ler- 
iiiine ; hut she continm‘il a wlmh* month witli all the 
decorati(*ns of sickness. During this time* slje was 
visited by phvsicians, :itlended by muses, and rc- 
(*eivcd ciiii'-taiil messuLU'S from her acijuaiutauce to 
iinjiiire tifh'r her licallli. 

At leiigtli the decent lime for sickiit'ss and iiuruo- 
ef In e\pi (i, the iloct« dii 

ch:iruo*d, and tin* lady hciraii to sec* compaiiv ; hc*iiig 
alte red unlv fr»un what slie was before, *l»y that ecdour 
of s.idnc'-s in vvliicdi she had dress’d her pci s^n and 
eonnteiiance. 

'file c aptain was now intcrrcMl, and might, perhaps, 
have alre idv ii.ade •ihiim* preuM esvi luw ai ds ' 'hiiv it ui , 
hml not the tViefidshij) of Mr. Allworlhv taken caic 
to pre'^erve his niemury, by tie* feihuving epiiajih, 
whi'U was wi\tl<u a lua.i «if us <rve;it ircuiuH a« 
iiite:'iity, and one who perfectly wt ’,1 ki.evv tlie 
c'aptaiii, 

lieu- lies. 

in c \pcctati"ii uf a jovfiil rising, 
t!ie he-dv of 

( Ar rVIN .lOllN DI.U II.. 


1 lie reader may p« rliaps In* Mirjuised, that, iiisteacl 
ef ( tide:. V. Miring tti revive the pnlieiif, the h an.- d ■ 
!itlei!ieii slnMild tall immediately into a dispiUt imi 
lie* nee:isi(Mi til his dt atli ; hut in reality all sm h 
''p' 'iinents Itad Im-c-h made before tln ii .oiival: for 
h " ( p,j( ;j sMti Ji, ]„-,h hati his veins 

irilied, his forelieaij chafed, and all s.uts i>( stuMig 
ajipliccl to his lips iincl no.sfrils. 

Ui(' pli^sieiaiis, tlicreforc*, fimiii.g llo'inselve*, anti- 
'‘'i" 1 cil ill every tiling they ordered. vvc*rc at a h»ss 
‘'-‘W ti) apply that portion of time which it is n-ual 
■nul ili-ccm I,, la-muln tor their fee, and wen* th«-r»*- 
|ae Ueci-ssifatc'd to find some suliject or »»tlicT fc»r 
< i'''’ours(' ; and what could more* naturally presc iif 
d^'i'u tliaii tifft before* niciitioii<*cl ? 

‘l'^'‘h>is wen* ahoiit to lake* their h ave*, vvhi'n 
- I . Allworthy, having gi\c*n over the captain, atid 
' ((luicscc'd in th,. Di^in,. ^Vilh he •gan to iiicjuirc* after 
(h'pai?* 1“^* de sired them te» visit hcfeirc their 

Ihis lady was riow' recove'reel of her fit, and, te» 

(' Mil-* ' i^**-***'^"**'' phrase*, was as well as couhl he* 
IIi‘Ce'f ' ^<’**‘^*^*^*“* doi’tfirs, , 

'h i* •*'■* I l’*‘*‘vn)u.s <*eremoni<'s being e*e>m|)lje*il I 
liu uas a new patient, atteijeleel, aci’ordin • I 


l,oMiii\ 

liail llie honour of Ids hii th, 

()\t 

e*f Ins i-.lm itien. 

1 1 is ]>ai ts 

rre an honour to his juofession 
and to his c.Mintiv : 
his life, to his leligioii 
ami hmm-.u nature, 
lie was a dutiful ^^'n, 
a tender liiishand, 
an aireelionale’ fatl'.er, 
a most kiiul luothe r, 
a 'inci re friend, 
a dev I (If e 111 isti .11, 
and a good man. 

His ine'onsolahle* widow 
hath e*ree‘ted this stone, 
the monuuH'nt e‘f 
his virtr.*‘s‘ 
ami her airei’tiou. 
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BOOK III. 

COMAIMNG THK MOST MEMORABLK TRANSACTIONS 
UllK’Il PASSKl) IN THE VAMILY OF MR. ALLWOllTHY, 
FROM THE TIME WHEN TOMMY JONES ARUlVEl) AT 
THE A(JE OF FOURTEEN, TTLl. HE ATTAINED THK AI'.K 
OF NINETEEN. IN THIS ROOK THE RK.VDKR MAY 
TICK UP SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN. 

CHArTEll I. 

Contaiuiu;' littlo or iiotliin}?. 

'Ihf. reader will be pleased to reineinber, that, at the 
beginniiif^ of the sccood book of this history, we gave 
him a hint of our intention to pass over sevt'ral larj^e 
periods of time, in Avliieh nothin*' liappened worthy 
of being recorded in a chronicle ot this kiml. 

In SO doing, wc do not only consult our oM’ii dig- 
nity and ease, hut the good and advantage ot the 
reader: for besides tliat by these means we prevent 
him from throwing away his lime, in reading either 
without pleasure or emolument, we give him, at all 
8ueh seasons, an opportunity of employing that 
wonderful sagacity, of wliieh he is master, by tilling 
up these vacant sjiaccs of time with his own cor.jcc- 
tures ; for which purjxise W(? have taken eare to qua- 
lify liim in the preceding pages. 

Tor instance, what reader but knows that Atr. 
Allworthy felt, at tirst, for the loss of his friend, thosi' 
emotions of grief which on such occasions enter into 
ill men whose hearts are not composed of Hint, or 
their heads of as solid materials 1 Again, what 
reader doth not know that philosophy and religion 
in time moderati'd, and at last extinguished, this 
grief 1 The former of tliese teaching the follv and 
vanity of it, and the latter correcting it as unlawful, 
and at the same time assuaging it, by rai'^ing future 
hopes and assiinnces, which enable a strong ami 
religious mind to take leave of a friend, on Ids death- 
bed, with little le>s indith reiice than if he was pre- 
paring for a long journey; and, indeed, with little 
less hope of seeing him again. 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a greater ir.ss 
on account of .Mrs. Hridget Jilitil, who, lie may be 
assured, conducted herself tbroiigri fh<* wliole m *is<,ii 
in which grief is to make, its apperiranee on tlie out- 
side of the body, witli the strictest rcgaril to all ihc 
rules of custom and decency, .suiting the ali» r:iii.iim 
of her countenance to the several alteration'! of Ih t 
liabit : for as this ehangi’d from we( sis to bias k, iV-.m 
black to grey, from grey to wliil.-, sudisl la r coim- 
tenarice change from disnial to ssjrrowful, from ssu*- 
rowful to sad, and from sad to sen«ms, till the liay 
came in which she was allowed to return to lu’r 
former serenity. 

We have mentioned these two, as examjdes only | 
of the task wliieh may be imposed on n-aders of tli'e ! 
lowest elass. Much higher and hanh-r ex.-rei.ses of j 
judgment and penetration may reasonalily he ex- ' 
pected from the upper graduates in criticism. ' 

liotahh; discoveries will, 1 doubt not, he ma.le l,v 
such, of the transactions which hajipened in thi* 
family of our worthy man, during all the years which 
we have thouglit proper to pass over: for thou-di 
notliiiig worthy of a jilace in this history occurred 
vvillHu that period, yet did several incidents hajipen ! 
of equal importance with those reported by the daily 
and weekly historians of the age ; in reading wliieh 
great numbers ol jiersons consume a coijsidi-iahle 
part of tlieir time, very little, I am afrairl, their , 
eniolnment. Now, in the conjectures here .oroposed 
iconic of the most excellent faculties of tlie mind may 
be employed to much afivantage, sin- e it i*. m**re 
tiseful capiciiy to he able to toretcil the a-tion.s*of 


men, in any circumstances, from their (haracters, 
than to judge of tlieir characters from their actions. 
The former, I own, requires the greater penetration * 
but may he accomplished by true sagacity with no 
less certainty than the latter. 

As we are sensible that mueh the greatest part of 
our readers are very eminently possessed of this 
quality, Ave have left, them a sjiaee of twelvi* years 
to exert it in; and shall now bring forth our hero, 
at about fourteen years of age, not questioning that 
many have been long impatient to be introduced to 
his acquaintance. 

CHAriTaR II. 

Tilt* hero of this great hiMory ai)pears v ith very had omens 
A little tale «)t‘ m» low :i kind that son e may imt lliiuk it 
worth their iiotiia*. .\ word or two eom •itmih' a squire, and 
more relating to a gamekeeper and a -ehi Inuister. 

A.s we determined, vvlnui we first sat down to write 
this history, to Hatter no man, hut to guide our ]a*u 
throughout by the ilirections of trtith, we are obliged 
to bring our hero on the stage in !i mueh more dis- 
advantageous manmu- than we could wish ; and to 
declare honestly, even at his first ap|)carance, that it 
was the universal tqunion of all Mr. Allvvorthy’s 
family that he was certainly horn to he hangixl. 

liideiMl, I am sorry to say fliere was too mn.h 
reason for this <*onjectiire ; the lad having from hii 
earliest years <lisi*overed a propensity to manv \iees 
and espeidully to one which h.ath as direct a temh my 
as any other to tlral fate whii'h W(‘ have just, now 
observed to havt' been ]»roplietically deiiouiici il 
against him: he liad been alneidy eonvieted oftlirec 
robbi“ri''s, \i/,. of robbing an oreliani, of sfe.-iling a 
duck out of a farmer’s }unl, and of picking ,M;isier 
Hlitir.s jiocket of a ball. 

The vi<-es of this wuing man w*‘rc, rnoicoier, 
heightened by tlie disudv antagi'oiis liglit in wliicli 
tliey appearf!! v\ ben opposi'd to the virtues of Master 
IHitil, Ids eoinpanion ; a youth of so diticreut a cic't 
from little .lories, that not only the fa^iily but all the 
ucighf.-ourhood resounded Ids praises. He u;i>, jti- 
deisl, a l.nl of a remarkable disjmsiiion j '.iber, 
discreet, and jdous bevoml bi.s age; qiialirits wln’eli 
gained Idin the Jove of every one who knew him: 
whilst 'rom ,JoncM was nnivi rsally dislik.-d ; and 
many expressiMl their won(b*r that Mr. Allwairfhy 
vvonlil siiHer sueli a l.id to be ediieated with bis 
nephew, lest the morals of the latter shouhl be cor 
rupted by Ids examjile. 

An iueident which liajijiened about this time wil 
set the cliaraeter of these two lads more fairly befbr 
tin; (li.''C<*rning reader than is in the power of th 
h/ngesl dis .‘‘rtation. 

'J'o/n .louts, win), b.ad as lie is, must sene for fi: 
hero of this history, bad only one friend among all 
llie servants of the family; for as to Mrs. Wilkins, she 
bad long since given him u|), and was iierf'ctly recoii- 
cileil to her mistress. 'I'his friend was the gamek(M‘p«‘r, 
a fellow of a loose kiinl of disposition, and wlio w n 
thouglit not tt> entertain mueh stricter notions coii- 
ceruing the diHen'iiee of ynenm and tmi/n than ll'c 
young irentleman himself. And hen^> this friund- 
ship gave occasion to many sarea^cal nmiarks 
..mong the doinesties, most of w'hieh were » dher 
proverbs before, or at least art; become so now ; and, 
iridetal, the wit of them rdl may he eonqirised in that 
short Latin proverb, Aosrltur n sorio which, I 
think, is thus cxjiressetl in Lnglish, “You may 
know him by the cornjiaiiy he keeps.” 

To say the truth, some of that atrocious vvicke<l- 
[ ness in .iones, of w'hieh we have just mentioned thice 
[ examjiles, might perhaps he derived from tli*' eiicoii- 
I ragernent he hatl received from this fellow, who, m 
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fjro OT three instances, had been wluit the law calls 
an lU’cessory after the fact : for the whoh; duck, and 
irn'at part of the apples, were converted to the use of 
die traiiiekeep<*r and his faniily ; thoui^li, as Jones 
•iloU'* was discovered, the. poor hid bore not only the 
whole smart but tlie whole blame ; both which fell 
I Mill lo his lot on the following: occasion. 

"'(’oiiliifnous to Mr. Alhvorthy's estate was the 
iii.iiior of one of those gentleman who are called 
u', servers of thi‘ game, 'riiis species of men, from 
the great severity \Nith wliich th<‘y revengt* the <leath 
,t' ;rhare or a partridge, might h«* thought to <*ulli- 
v ite llie same snperstil ion with the naniiians in India ; 
iiniis of whom, we are lohl, dedicate their wliole 
to the preservation and protection of certain 
■iniiuals ; was it n<d that our I'.nglish Hanulans, 
tln-y preserve tliem from otln-r cniemies, will 
unmi'reifnlly slaughter whole Imrseloads them- 
s. lves; so that they stand clearly acipiitted of any 
siifh heathenish superstition. 

1 have, indeed, a much licttm* ojiiuion of thiskiml 
,,f men than is entertained by some, as 1 take tlu in 
I,) answer the order i>f Nature, ami the g.MMl pur- 
poses fur vvhieh tlies were nrdaiued, in a more aiiiph' 
Miaiiiier than many others. Now, as lloiaei.* le‘‘ 
dial there are a set of liutuau heiugs 
r »noenM'e 

“ Ihuil to consume the tVoits of tlie e.utll SO I 
iiiak<‘ no manner of donht hut tliat theiu are others 
io r<l s rn ii'i'K 

“ ip.rii to I'onsum ' tlie brags of l!ir lirM or, as it 
is eoi.'iiiloulv ealle.l, (hr gaile' ; and leoie, I brhrve. 
will (h j;v hut that thove Mjuirr*. fnltli thi I of 

! rir < reat ion. 

hi'ih' .loties went onr dav a shooting vvitli tlm 
: liiii krrper ; when liaj'jc’tiing to spring a eovev ot 
i. n! l i iat - nrar th<- holder of t hat manor ov. r vs hi* h 
railiiue, to fu’ldl the wisr purposes ,,f Nature, ha(l 
(li.iulrd oim of t!u- <ganir eon-'Ono i tie- hir.is lh \v 
ih'm it, and w- fe mai k* d ( a> it i'. r ilh d ) h\ the two 
sa •Itsiiirii, in M.iiir foiV hil-h. N, about I ,\o thr* *• 


liacover him ; for that two guns had been discharged 
almost ill the same instant. And, says he, “ We 
have found only this partridge, but the I..ord knows 
what mischii'f they have done." 

At his return home, Tom was jirc'scntly convened 
before Mr. Allvvortliy. He owned the fact, and 
alleged no other excuse but what was really true, 
viz. that the covey was originally sprung in Mr. All- 
worthy’s own manor. 

Tom was tluni interrogated who was with him, 
which Mr. Allvvortliy ilcdared he was resolved lo 
know, aequainting the culprit with tlui circumstance 
of the two guns, whiedj ha*l heeu deposed hy the 
s<iuire ami holli his sm vauts ; hut 'I'oiii stoutly pm*- 
sislinl in asserting that lie was alone ; yet, to say 
the truth, he hesitated a little at Hist, which would 
have coulirmed Mr. Allvvorthv ’s belief, had what 
the s(pun“ and his servants sai«l wanted any furtlicr 
.'oiilinuation. 

'I'hc gamekecpi sp(*clcd p< 

now sent f»»r, and the qm stion put to him ; Imt he, 
ladyiiig <ui the ])r*>misc vvliiidi ’roui had mad** him, 
to taki* all uptm hiuis*df, v*‘ry rcH**lutely dmiied being 
in company with the vouiig gentleman, or indeed 
having seen him thi* wimie afteruo'iii. 

Mr. Allworthy tlieii turned towanls Tom, with 
more llian usual auger in liis eouuteuance, and ad- 
vised him to (••nfe-s wlio was with him ; rejieating, 
that lie was rexolv* *! to know, d in* 1 ul, however, 
still maintained Ids re a-.lutiou, ami was di'‘mis**e(l 
willi mm h wrath by Mr. Allworthy, w ho told him 
In* sliould have to tin* nevi niorniiig to cnii.sMer of 
it, win-u In* should h'* quesiii^ned i<\ anolhi-r persoii, 
I and in atiot’n-r manner. 

Foot* J(tm*s spent a very nielam-hnlv ni;jht ; am! 
j (he more so, a^. in* vv as v\ it Innit Id" m urfl coiiqciid**!! ; 

I for mastm- Hli'.il v*as none ahio.vd on a visit with Ids 
i mother. Tear t'f tin* puidshirn'ut he w a-s to si-, Her 
was (HI lids ('<•<•:, "i* m Id" l-ac^t ev il ; hi" t hi -f auxi' ty 
I h* dug, li"t Ids (•nistam'v slnudd tail 1 dm, and In* 
! sht/Uid he brought to helrav the gllink' ■M*T, vvliose 
ruin In- km \, must liuw h.- tin* ci 


!i iii.li'Ml j iccs • . y ,i,d Ml’. \!iw oi f Iqv 's '!''!iiiid"tis. I 

Mr. Allworriiv had given the (• llovv Mri- { oialia'-s, ! 
Mil ji.uii ut’ foi fc iling his pl u'e, n* vet* to Ije^pa'-s oil | 
inv iifliis m‘ij'h!)oins ; no more mi flc-Ne win* vver** ; 
It'"' rii^id in this m.Lller than on ()n* h*r*l of lids j 
nriiiMr. Wdfli regard to otliers, inde* d, mdms ' 

li'i'l II it h. rii alwavs very sernpidou-ly kept ; hut as '! 
till- ili'pitsitioii of the geiilh-iuan with wlium tin* i 
ha>l taken "luetuarv W.is well kuovvii, | 
iht' gmifkri'pcr liud ii'M'r v.-t atlempte'l to invade ; 
*'is tiaaitui n-x. Nor hatl lie ilmn* it m'W. ha*l m»l 
dll* yontigi'r sjMirl'Unau, vv!n» was e\e<'v>.,\,.l\ eager i 
’"iiMraie the living game, ov ei - jier*.uade«l idm ; hut i 
■i'cus iaing vei'v import nnafe, tin- *»lle‘r, wim was : 

keen eimugli after the spurt, \ iehled to his ! 
i" ' 'la-iuiis, entered the manor, and shot one of tlie > 
I'iitriilgs. j 

^ llii- LM'ntleman hiins(*li was at that time on horse- ! 

' ‘w at. a little distance fioin tliem ; and In aring j 
" -niu go oil, h,. immediately made fovv.anls llu* j 
1 , aiiil discovered poor 'I'om ; for tlie gam*-- j 

‘P'rliad lift|)t into (In* thickest p^rt of the fur/.e- ; 

' "e , \vln*rt‘ In* had ha])pily concealed himself. 

•' -,''‘ntleman Ir.iving si'arched tin* lad, and found 
P nhid.'e upon 1dm, dennuncetl great vi*iigeance, 

?is He was 

liMc r*. word ; ior he rode immediately t(' Ids 
in “f the trespass on his manor , 

liniisw. hitter language as if his ! 
Ill* 'lit 1 hrokt*ii open, and the most valnahU* j 

'■ Head*le*l.that s*um* other | 

‘A Was in ,)is company, lhoui;:h lu couhl nol | 


Nor <litl the gam'k’cj.ier p:i"" his nun* mncli 
!•' (t* r. Ih* had (In* s-ime appn heiidoiis with (he 
youth; for w iioxe Inmour he Ind likewi-t* a much 
lemii'ier regard than for his *«kiii. 

Ill tin* nionsiug, vvin n ’I’o'u att*.*mh d tin* rev i n nd 
Mr. Tliwackum, (In* per-sun to whom Mr. AH’.voitiiy 
lia'l eomiidlte*! tin* instrmiious of the two h.iys. lo* 
had lh<* s.-.im* ipn-xtiiaii'" jmt to l;im by tn.it .:' nii<-' 
man which In* li.nl ln*en asked the (‘vi'ning before, 
to vvhi*di h«' r*‘turm‘d tin* "ann* aie^we-s, 'I io- cmi- 
s**ipn’m’** of this was, xv sever* a wiiijn in.:. iliat 
it possibly tell little sli*»rt of tin* with w Ui<-h 

C(»iif**ssions are in some conulri>s (Xtorlial f!*tm 
criminals. 

Tom bore Ids punishment with gieat re<(du(i*>n; 
ami though Ids master iiski*d Idm, In tv\<-cii * very 
str*»k«*, w hetlu'r he wouM imt coufi "s. In* w :ei *'ou - 
Iciite*! to he tlayed ratlier tiiaii betray Ids frieml, or 
break (he ]u-oiids(‘ In* ha*l ma*l*'. 

The gamekeeper was m*w relievi’d from Ids 
.anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy him''M‘lf In'gaii l*» In* 
•aun criiiMl at 'Ihun's sufrerings: for h«*‘«i h s that Mr. 
'riiwackum, being highly curagcil tliat In* w. is not 
able lo make tin* hoy say what he Idmst It pleased, 
li.'id eanie*l his severity iiimh hey«md the good 
man’s intention, tliis lalt»'r l'*'giu m'W to suspeet 
that the squire had ht't'u luistakcii ; vvlii* h his cx» 
treine eag**niess ami auger s*'eim *l t*> make pvoha- 
hli* ; and as for what tin* servants h:nl sai*l in con- 
(irmatiou of their master's a(a**Mm(, he laid tio gr* at 
sti;css upon that. N**w, as cruelty ami injusticiV 
vv^rc tw .» id« as of v\ iiivli M t'. Vllworthv could hv 
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no means support the cousciousnosg h single mo- 
ment, he sent for Tom, mid after many kind and 
friendly exhortations, said, “1 am coiivirieed, my 
dear cliilJ, that iny suspicions liave n routed you; 
I am 8*)ny tliat you htive been so severely pimislied 
oil this account.’' And at last gave him a little 
horse to make him amends ; again repeating his 
sorrow for what had past. 

Tom’s guilt now flew in his face more tlinn any 
severity could make it. He could more easily hear 
the lashes of Thwaekum, than the generosity ol 
AUworthy. The tears burst from his eyes, and he 
fell upon his knees, crying, “ Oh ! sir, you are too 
good to me. Indeed you are. Indeed I don’t 
deserve it.” And at that very instant, Iroin the 
fulness of his heart, had almost betrayed the secret ; 
but the good genius of the gamekeeper suggested to 
him what might be the conserpieuee to the poor 
fellow, and this consideration sealed his lips. 

Thwaekum (lid all In? could to di'isuade Allworthy 
from showing any comjiassion or kindness to flie 
boy, saying. “ H(' had prrsisted in an iiiitrulh ; ’ and 
gaW^ sonie hints, that a second whipping might pro- 
bably bring the matter to liglif. 

Jim Mr. Allwortliy absolutely refused to consent 
to the experinnmt. He said, the boy had sulfcnal 
( nough already for coiieealiiig the truth, even it he 
was guilty, seeing that he could havt' no inotivi* but 
a mistaken point of honour for so (hung. 

“Honour! cried Thwaekum with some Avrath, 
“mere stubbornness and ohsfinaeyl (.’an honour 
teach any one to tell a lie, or can any honour exist 
inclepemlcnt of religion f” 

This discourse happened at table Avhen dinner 
was just end(?d ; and th(*n.? was present Mr. All- 
Avorthy, Mr. Thwaekum, and a third gentleman, 
who now (.uitered into tin* (h*hate, an<l wlnua, In'fore 
Ave proceed any farthm*, wo sliall brie(l> inti(.Mluec to 
our reader’s acrpiaintaiicc. 


CIIArTER HI. 

The character of Mr. fvpiaro the jhil'iso her, and of Mr. 

'riiwiickuiii ttindi\iafi ; with a dispute ci. . 

TitF. iianit^ of this gentleman, vslio h id then n-sided 
some tinn.* at Mr. AllAA'orthy’s in r.>.e, Avas Air. 
!S(juare. His natural parts were not d'the liist i::t<‘, 
but he had greatly in.'proAed tln-m In i Inarinal 
education. He was deeply read in tit** mei«'nts, 
and a jirol’essfd master of all the wt»i ks (d' I 
Aristotle. ( jm»ti wlneli great Jinnlels he had prin- 
r'ipally forineil himsell ; sfujicfinies aeconliijg with 
the opinion of tin; one, and sometinies with that *»f 
the- other. In morals he \\ as a j)rofe>.sed Platoiiist, 
and in religion In; imdiiieil to be an Aristotelian. 

But thougdi he had, as we. liave said, formed his 
morals on the riatonic inod(*l, yet Int ])erfeellv 
agreed with tin; opinion of Aristotle, in considering 
that great man rather in the qualif y of a phiioscqdi. r 
or a speciilatist, than as a legislator. This senti- 
ment he carri(*(l a great way ; iinlia;d, so far as to 
regard all virtm^ as matter of theory only. This, it 
is true, he ne\er atHrm(*d, as T havV h.-ard, loans 
one ; and yet upon the l(*ast attention to his eon*, 
duet, I eaninit help thinking it was his real opinio,,, 
as it Avill jierfeetly reconcile sonn; eoiiti:tdi<tioiis 
Avhieh miglit oth(;rwise appear in his cha racier. 

This gentleman and Mr. d'hwaeKnn, se.nce ever 
met Avitlimit a disputation ; for their tenets Avere in- 
deed diametrically opposite to each other. Sipiare 
held imtrian nature to he the perfection of all virtu.-, 
and that vii <- nas a deviation from our mitun , in 
the same maimer as drdormity of body i.s. Thwafk- 
nm, on the contrary, maintained that tlie hnn/ui 
mind, since ilm full was nothing but a sink of ini- 


quity, till puritied and redeemed bv graee. In one 
point only th(*y agreed, which was, Vii all their dis. 
coui*ses on morality iiCA'cr to mention the wmd 
goodness. The favourite phrase of the former, w?,,, 
the natural beauty of virtue ; that of the latter, vv:,s 
tin; divine poAver of grac(*. The former measured 
all actions by the uualterahle rule of right, and tlu? 
eternal tiliies.s of things ; the latter decidml a” mat. 
ters by authority ; hut in doing this, he always used 
the scriptures and their commentutors, as the huv Y,>r 
doth his C-'okc upon Jdftleton, Avhero the coninn n; 
is of (‘(pial authority with the text. 

After this short introduction, the reader Avill 1,, 
pU ised to remember, that the person had eonelude, 
his speech Avith a triumphant (piestioii, to Avhieh lu 
had apprehended no answer; vi/,. Can ai? y honour 
exist independent of religion t 

To this S(piare ansAvered ; tliat it Avas impossibl, 
to (iiseonrse philosophically eoneeniiiig Avords, til 
tlieir meaning was first established : that there wen 
scarce any two words of a more vague and iiiieer- 
tain signitieation, than the tw o he had mentiom'd ; 
for that there were almost as many diirerent ojiinion*; 
eoma'ining honour, as eoneeniing religion. “ But,’’ 
says he, “if by honour you mean the true natiu il 
beauty of Airtne, J A\ill maintain it may exist in- 
d.'p«‘udent (d’ an V religion w hatever. Nay,” added 
he, “you yourself Avill allow it may exi^jf imlcjx-u. 
dent of all hut one : so will a Maluunetan, a .lew, 
ami all the maintainers (»f all the diil’ereiit seet.s in 
the Avorld.” 

Thwai-knm nqdied, this was arguing Avith IIk; 
usual malice of all tlie enemies to the true ehunli. 
He sail!, he double,! not Imt tuat all the inlidcls 
and heretics in tiie world asouM, if they r'ould, emi- 
lin»‘ honour to llieir own absurd errors and dam- 
nable decejitions ; “ I, ut honour,” says he, “is not 
therefor.* manifold, beeau-'C there are many absurd 
opinions about it ; nor i.^ religion manitold, lu'catisc; 
then* are \arions s(‘(ts and heioies in the world, 
\Vh.*n I mention religion, 1 im aif the ('hrisiiaa 
r. llgluii ; and not <nily tin* Christian religion, but 
tin* protestant r(digi(»u ; and not only tlie jtio- 
l« '«tant relia:ion, but tin* elHiia-h .>f Ihigland. .Vnd 
when 1 mention honour, I mean that mode <>1 
di\ine graee which, is md only consist* id w ith, but 
dejjeinlent upon, tins religion ; and is e(,nsist( at 
with and dependent upon no (dhei*. N.ov t-o say 
that the honour I here mean, and which A\ns, I 
thought, all tin* Ji.)noiir 1 eonld be su])])iised lu 
mean, Avill ujdiold, ninch less dietaf{*, an untriitli 
is to assert an absurdity too siioeking to he run- 
ccived.” 

“ I purposely a\oi(le(l,” says Squan*, “drawing a 
eonelusion which 1 thought cAidtuit from what 1 
have sai.l ; hut if you perceived it, I am sure yen 
have lud. atteinjitcd to answer it. However, to 
drop the .‘irliele (d‘ indigion, I think it is plain, h'oiu 
what y(»ij have said, that vve Jiavc ditferent ideas 
of li.inoiir ; (jr why do vvr; lud agiee in the same 
terms, of it.s ex[)lanalion { 1 have a-^s.-rted, tiiat 

true hon.aur and true virlut; aif* almost sy m>ny nums 
terms, and tin-y are h(dli founded on the unaltei' 
able nih- of right, and the eternal lit^*ss ot thin^", 
to which an (Uitrnth being ah.s.dutely repngnaid 
and contrary, it is e.'rlain that trm; honour eann" 
huj)port an untruth. In this, th.-r(>lore, I ' 
u e ;jre jigr* .-fj ; hut. (Iiat this honour can he san 
he founded f»n religion, to wliieh it is antece(h‘n , 
it hv religion !>.,* iu( ant an\ positive law- 

“*I agree,” ;uisvver(.Ml ‘ 'I’hwaekum, 
warmth, “ with a man w ho 5 »ss(*rts hononr to he .m ‘ ' 
cedent to religion ! Mr. Allvv<»rthy, did 1 

lie was pr(»eeeding when Mr. /'I ; j, 

poictl telling them very coldly, they had hot 
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tiiken his moaiiinj;; for tliat he had saiil nolliing of 
tnii* honour. — It is possihlo, howrviT, lu* would not 
li:ive easily quieted the disputuiits, who were grow- 
ing equally warm, had not aiiotlier inatttT now 
I'lilen out, whieli put a linal end to the conversa- 
tiou at present. 

CHArTEU IV. 

ilidit.iiiiiai,' a lUTrssary apology for tho uutliur; ninl chililii>h 
iiiri(lt*ut, winch ]HThai)S ie(piir«s an i())olo{;fy likcwisi*. 

flr.i">n: 1 ])i’()e(‘ed fartlu'r, I sliall h<*{; haive to oh- 
‘^oiiie luiscoustruetious into whieli llie zeal of 
n(>iiii‘ tew readers may leadtliem; fori would not 
willini^lv ^dve otleuee to any, espeeially to men who 
wariu in (lie cause of \irtue or religion. 

I hoi>e, tlierefore, no man will, hy the grossest 
,..iviunleistaudiug or pm-versiou, of my meaning, 
iiiisicjiiesiMit me, as eudeanouriiig to east any ridi- 
oil the greatest j)erfeeti<ms <»f human nature; 
anil w Inch do indeed, alont‘ purify and eiinolde the 
licMit of man, and raise him above tin* hrnte erea- 
tnni. 'I'liis, reader, 1 will \entnre to say (and hy 
li()W inmh the lietter man ym are yuirself, hy so 
iiin, ;i (lie more will yon h<‘ imdiiied to helieve me), 
;hit I would rather h.ne Inn ii d the s.-nt imeiils of 
liiiwi- two p'T.'MWis in eternal «d)[i\ioii, than luue. 
aiiv iiijurv to eitlu r of I liesr ions causes. 
t)n ihV contrary it is witli a Nitwv t<> f heir seiw ice, 
that 1 have taken upon me (o reenrd tlje lives and 
acii'i,;-; uf two of their false and pieteiided eliain- 
-h.-ii.;. A tieaef'i rolls friend the most daiiger- 

IMS ciiemv ; and I will sa\ hel liv, ih if l>i»(h re- | 
ll^i'Mi and virtue havt' rec.-ived mine real «lis<-redit | 


ments with that youth ; for besides that Tommy 
Jones was an inotteiisive lad amidst all his roguery, 
and really loved Blifil, Mr, Thwaekurn being aUvays 
the second of the latter, would have been suflicieut 
to deter him. 

But w'cdl says a certain author, No man is wise at 
all hours ; it is therefore no wonder that a boy is 
not so. A diil'ereiice arising at play between the 
two la<ls, master Blilil called Tom a beggarly bas- 
tard. Upon whieli the latter, who wais soniewdiat 
jiassionate in his disposition, immediately caused 
that ])h(‘numi‘non in the face of the former, which 
we have aliovr remembered. 

Mas((‘r Blilil now, with his blood running from 
his imse, ami the tears galloping after from his eyes, 
ajipeared before Jiis nnele and the tremendous 
'I'hwackum. In wliieh emirt an indictment of as- 
sault, battery, ami wounding, was instantly pre- 
ferred against Tom ; W'ho in his r*\cuse only pleaded 
lh(^ provocation, which was indeed all the matter 
that master Blitil lad omitted. 

It is iiideetl possible that this circumstance might 
have escaped his memory; for, in his rt'ply, he posi- 
tively insisted, that he had made use of no such a])- 
pellatioii ; a<hling, “Heaven tbrhid such naughty 
w onls should ever come out of his mouth 1“ 

Tom, though aitaiiist all form of law', reji.inerl in 
aflirmanee of llu* wmals. I {von which master Blitil 
said, “ It is no woiuhn'. 'I'liose who w ill tell one 
lib, will hardly stick at another. If I liad told my 
m ister such a w icked tib as \ou have done, 1 should 
be ft'.bamed to s)inw luy face. 

** bat tib, eliild cries 'rhwaekiim jiretty 
caaonlv. 
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iii.iiiv f rue and just si iitiiinnils (.ftrii came fi<*m tie* 

III i’.uIk nf ikr-f piTSini^, le-.( tin* wlu'le shotdd b»‘ 

1 iKi n ti>.rf:l;iT. and I sIhmiM Iw coneriM' 1 to ridi- 
'■|||c ail alike. Now the n-.ader will hr pl.-asi”! to 
‘■ea-'idcr. that, as m ilher of the-c men wen* too|>i, 
tli"y ciiiilil not be siijijiD-i-il to have lioldmi none 
alt vviiiiiif prini iples, and fo have uffcnal nofljiug 
' 'ii a !oiir(|iiir< ; wint injustice, fberi ftn-e, niU't I 
koc lion.' to Ihrir eliarad.': s, bad I si ji'.-ti-il only 
Was bad! And Imw hoiaiblv WJ«’telie«l and 
laiiaieil nm-t their aiiruiiieuls have appeared! 

til.' whole, it is not ri'li'j:inn virtmw but 
vvani (.! tli in, wbleli i-. In fi* ('\posi d. Had m.f 
inwickanj to . ruurh m glrrfi'il vlrtiu'. ami Sijiian-, 
•'* ibt* ■ pK'-ifion ol llu'ir ■'«'\«'ial ‘'V'^tems, 
l-i i >,ot b );h utti'iU discarded all natural iruod- 
ii' sM.t 1 ,,-irf, tbey had never b.-i n repiesrnted as 
■'e ly oj^d. vi’.ion iu \\i'\s bist()r> • in which we 
"111 iiovv iir.K'i'i'i!. 

m .tb r then, which put an end to the debate 
iiti'Mic I it) the last chajiter, was no other than a 
> h tw.-en mastm- Blifil and 'rom Jones, tin- 
*1'**V*' " hieh had lieen a blood v nose tolhe 

•'»'l<u tlioiigh master Blifil, notw iflistamling 


"its the 


lualcl, 


\oimger, was in Ki/a’ above the otherN 


1 huxiu\^"* " " ^ ”‘»»<‘h his superior at the noble 


however, cautiously avoided 


all 


eiigage- 


vv.ts not t<» be wliip[M il •le'iiii !“ But Mr. Allvsortbv, 
with a more US-nth' a-p.-t t, tui m .1 tovv.ii'K ibe hul, 
ami said. •* Is il.istrui', rlnh! f lU'W came vou to 
persj-f -o «>'.^iiua?«-iy in -i I iis, !nh).l f*’ 

'Ikuii said, “ H>'sritiMi-d a li.' as much as any one ; 
but be (li' Uclit !ji< h"iM.'nr • f! him to act as he 

did ; for lic had promis. d the j"‘.u' h li"W (o e. . ru ral 
him: which,” he sii.l, •• |jc t}u*u.;!jl li i ins'-lf far tlu-r 
obli.^r<l to, IS the gamekeeper h ul l'e::::i d him not 
t'> into tin* g.-ntleman's nniuir, aiul hail at la^l 
•ne inmself. in eomplianee with liis pt'i suasions.” 

1 1* said. “ tills was llo' whole tnitli of the matlrr, 
and be would tak«‘ his oath I'f it and concluded 
with very pas>i.»na?cl\ Ix'g'ging A1 r. A llvv oi f bv “to 
liave eompasvi.Mi oii tin* pi fellow's tamilv, 
jieeiallv as he himself only Ivad been ge.ilt v, and the 
other liad lu eu vev\ ditVieulllv \nt'V ailed on to do 
what he did. Indeed, siv,” said he, ” it couhV 
haidiv he called a lie that 1 told ; lor tlie poor tel- 
bivvvvas I'ntiraly innocent ot (lie whole matter. 1 
should havj' gone alone aflci the birds; nay, l did 
go at lirst, and he only folh»v\ed me to j'li vent more, 
mi.sehief. Do, pray sir, let me bt* puiiislual ; take 
my little bor^e away again ; but pray, sir, foigive 
poor (ieorge.” 

Mr. Allvvortbv liesiiated a few moments, and 
then vlisjuissed tlu’ boys, mlvising iholu to live more 
fgcndly and peaceably logctlior. 
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CHATTER V. 

Tlie opinions of tin; (livino ami llie piiilosoplnT roncoMunK Iht* 
Iwo boys; with sttmo masons f<»r tln*ir opinions, ami 
Other matters. 

It is probable, that by disdosiiij' this secret, whicli 
had been communicated in the utmost confulenee 
to him, yooii^»- Jilitil jireserved his eompMnion troin 
a ‘jjootl lashiiiij: ; lor the olVeiice ot the hloody 
nose 'would have been of itself sulHcient cause tor 
Tlnvackiim to have pn^'cedt'd to eorrection ; hut 
now this was totally ahsorbi'il iu the eonsidi'ratioii 
of the other matter ; atid with n'a'anl to this, Mr. 
Alhvorthy deelanal j)ri\at(‘ly, lie tlioujxht the h«>y 
deserved iCAvard rather than jmnishment; so that 
Thwaekum’s hand was u ithlield by a ^:cm'ral pardon. 

Thw:kA.um, whoso meditations were toll ot birch, 
exclaimed aji^ainst this weak, aii»l, as ho said he 
would vmiture to call it, wickeil lenity, lo remit 
the jiuiiislnm'nt of such erino's was, he said, to mi- 
eourap' tliem. lie eiilarLital much on the eoiree- 
tion of eliildren, and ijootcd many ti'vts tnoii Solo- 
mon, and otlicrs ; which hi'in^ to he lonnd in so 
many other hooks, shall not he found iiere. lie 
then applieil himst'lf to tlie \ice «*f <>n whii-h 

head he was altogether as learned as he ha<l heiui on 
the other. 

Sipiare said, lie had hi'cn endeavouriin,'' to recon- 
cile the behaviour of Tom w ith hi*' i<it‘.i <‘f p<*rlect 
virtue; but could not. IJe owned tln-n' uas sonie- 
thing which at llr^it sight apjH'anal like tbrtitmh* in 
the action ; hut as fortitude was a virtue, and t.iKe- 
hooil a vice, they could by no means agree or unite 
together. He added, tliat as tliis wa.^ in s«>me mea- 
sure to confound virtue and vici', it might he worth 
INFr. ^rinvarkum’s consideration, whctlicr a l.argt'r 
castigation miglit not he laid on upon the account. 

As both these learned men coneuJ i > d in cen-'or- 
ing Jones, so wa-re tlie\ no Ic-ws nnanimou-; in ap- 
plauding master IJlitil. 'I’o bring tiuth to light, 
was by tin* par.soti asserted to he the duty of every 
ndigious man ; and by the jdiiloxipher thi> was (h-- 
elared to he higlily conforinahle with the rule of 
right, and the eternal and iinalteruhl-* litra -s of 
tilings. 

All this, however, -weiglied very little witli .Mr. 

A llw'ortliy. lie could not he jirev.aih tl on to si_.n 
th(^ w arrant for thi' execution of Jones, 'l liere was 
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I the conduct of the two lads on the occasion, Mastoi 
1 Blitil was generally called a sr caking rascal, a poor- 
: spirited wretch, with other epithets of the like kind, 
wlulst Tom was honourcvl with the appellation of a 
brave hul, a jolly dog, and an honest fellow. Indetal 
his behaviour to Black (u'orge imieh ingratiated him 
with all the servants; for though that fellow was he- 
' fore universally dislikeil, yet In* was no sooner turned 
away than he was as nuivers:illy jiitiod; aiul the 
friendship ami gallantry of Tom Jones were cele- 
brated by them all with the highest applause; mid 
they eomlemned master Blitil as openly as tlu'v 
durst, without incurring the ilanger of oilending 
mother. For all this, ln)wi‘vcr, poor Tom smarted 
ill (he tiesh ; for tliough 'I’hw .ackum had he<‘ti inlij, 
hitod to exercise liis arm on tin* fori*g()ing account 
yet, as the ])rov(*rl) says, It is (*asy lo tind a stick 
»!v:c. So was it easy to fuid a ro(’ ; ami, imleial, (h,. 
not being able to tind one was the only thing wliuh 
cmild have ki'pt 'rhwackuui any long time fja.ia 
chastising poor Jones. 

Ihnl the h.art* delight in the sport been tlie only 
inducement to the pedagogue, it is proliahle master 
Blitil w ould likew isc have had his shan* ; hut tlioiigli 
Mr. Alhvortliy lunl given him frc(|m nt ord(‘rs (o 
make no <lillen*mc between the lads, yet was 
I 'riswackum altogctlu'r as kind and genlh* to this 
I vtuilh, as In* was harsli, nay even harharoiis, to 
j ilie v.thcr, 'fo s; y the (ruth, Blifil had greatly 
I gained his master’s allcctions ; p.artly by the jiro- 
! found rcsjiec-t he always shi>wc»l Ids pf r^f)ii, but 
I much more by tin* tlecent re\erem*e with wliich he 
I received bis doctrine ; fur In* bad got by heart, and 
I frequently rcjte ited. Ins plirascs, and inainl.ained ,ill 
' bis ma-ter’s religious prineijib's with a '/tal which 
, W'as siirpri'-ing in niie sn y-uiig, and wliii li greatly 
I cmleared him to (lie wt-rtliN precr-pior. 

I 'I'oin Jotn*", <*n tlie otln r hand, was m>t onl\ de- 
fieiejit ill (uitward tokens of respect, of?en forgetting 
i to pull olf bis hat, or to bovv at bis master’s a]:- 
! preach; but \\as alfogellier :is unnfdidful b-wtii of 

j Ills iii ister’s pn ee])ts and e\am|de. He wa^ indeed 
j a tleuigbtb'ss, giddy voiitlt, witli litl le s. ibri* t \ in 
I bis manners, ami les>< in liis emintenanee ; and W "liM 
often very in.pnde/itly ami imleci ntly hang’ll at his 
companion for !iis serious be}ia\ieiir. 

Mr. Square h.id the same re i-on for liis preforeiici* 
t»f (he former lad ; f r d'oni .Junes >hov\eii no iiiotc 


s«unet]iiiig Avithin liis own breast with whieh tie* in- 
vincible tidelity which that Aouth had jucserv.-.l, 
corri*spon(i('d inueli better than it bad done with tin* 
religion of Thwackum, or with the Airtuc (d* Sipiar-.*. 
He tlieia'fore strictly onleri-d tlie formio* of these 
gentiemcii to abstain from laying violent liands on 
Tom for what had past. 'I'lie pedagogue* was obligeii 
to obey those orders ; hut not Avithont gn'iit la-liie. 
tance, and fi-eijuciit muttcrings that the hoy Avouhl 
he certainly spoiled. 

1 OAvards tlie gamekeeiicr the good man behaved 
Aivith more severity. He jircscntly summom d that 
poor fellow before him, ami, after manv hitler n*- 
monst ranees, paid him his wage.s, and dismissed l.iui 
from his S(*rvice ; for Mr. Allwau thy righrly ob- 
served, that then* av:is a great «liil’crcnee between 
being guilty of a falsehood lo excuse jonrsi if, ami 
to irxeiise another. He likewise urged, as the prin- 
cipal inotiAT lo his infle.\ible severity ag.iinst this 
mail, tliat he had basely sutfen d 'rum Jone^ fo un- 
dergo so lieavy a punishment fT hi. s.ike, when-as 
he ought to have prevented it by makin - the <iis- 
covery hiiiiself. 

\\ hen this story hccarno public, many peiqjlc 
ditlered trom Siptare and Thwaaekurn, in judging 


la ganl to the learned diseourses whieli this griilh'- 
man would snmetime-, throw away upon him, than 
to (Im id’ 'I hw aekum. le oma* ventured to make 
a jest of (lie rule of right ; and at another time Miii 
lie belli d there was i rule in the woild eapi 
of making such a man as his father (for ''O Mr. AH- 
worthv siilferrMl himself to he railed ). 

M: *'fi r I’ditil, on tie* contrary, had uddrc'^s enough 
at '«i\teen to recommend himself at one and (lie sauic 
time to hotli tlu '-e opj)oslte'<. ^\ iili one he was all 
religion, with the dIIu r he was allvii tne. .And wb''' 
InUb were present, he Avas profoumlly silent, whi' h 
both iiiterju'eted in his fivonr and in their own. 

Nor was Blifil rontented with llattering hothih' 
gentlemen to their faces; be took fremieiit occasions 
of praising them lieliiml their backsT*) Allworth} , 
before wbom, when they two Avere aloin*, and 


meb* commeiidod auA religious or a irt nous scnl 

dor many sucfi came constantly from him) be sch ouj 
lib ft to ascribe it to the gooil instnictions lie i|^' 
•(•'•eiAed from either Thwackum or Square; 

Anew fiis uncle repeated all such coiiiplinuuits j 
|)erson for whose use (bey were meant ; ami he 
!)> { Ajierienee tlie great impresKioiiH whicli the} m-*' 
>n thi; philosopher, as Avel! ati the iliviiio: 
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the t ruth, thnr« is no kind of Hiittcry so irrosislible as 
this, at second hand. 

TIu* ;^ciitlt*inaii, moreover, soori jx^rceived 

lioW extroiindy ^ralefnl all those paiiciryrics on liis 
iustnietors wcru to Mr. .Vllworthy hiiuself, as tln‘y 
so loudly n'soundod the praise of that sini^iilar j)lan 
of ('ducat ion which h(* Jiad laid down : for this worthy 
Ilian havini( observed the imperfect instiintion of our 
niildic. schools, and the many vices whicli hoys were 
lial)le to learn, ha<l resolved to educate his 
lifplicw, as well as the ollnu' lad, whom he had in a 
in'.iiiuci' ad(^pted, in his own house ; where h(^ lhou|jfhl 
tlii'ir morals w'oidd escape all that danijer of heiui' 
loii opted to which they would h(‘ uiia\oidahly ex- 
in anv j)nhlic school or university. 
lla\int', therefon*, determined to commit these 
l),,is to the tuition of a p|■i^ ate tutor, Mr. ThwacUum 
recommended to liim for that ollice, hy a veiy 
juriieular friend, of \vhos<‘ understandini; Mr. All- 
u.ailivhad a un at ojiinion, and iii whose intei^rity 
placed much contideiice. 'This 'I'hwackum was 
,,f aeoll hcrt' he almost entindy resided; 

:)-id had a ui'cat rejmtiJion for learuin.r. r<dii;i«»n, and 
^p.riflv of manniMs. And t lie^e were douhtless the 
H-ialilical ioii’. hy whicli Mr. Vllworthy’s iVi omI had 
I,, , :i induced to if'CMiumcnd him ; thou^lj iieh-ed this i 
had soiiK* uhli^'il i(»ns to 'I'liw .;e!\um’'« fouily, i 
’.\'ao Nveo' the c'ei-'ideralde per-'ons in a hoidui'Ii j 

will -h tfiat i^cntlemau lejii'e^ iited in p irli'imeiil. j 
I hwaclv i:i!i, al hi> lli'st arri\ al, w as extremely airrei*- i 
I'', !.* \!1, Mirths ; and indeed Ic peifeetly aiMwered • 
I;,.' clnracter wliicli Ind heeii eiseii oi him. I jion ! 

.H'lju.iint'iuce, howfser, and m>*re inliiinte ; 
,M'i\ei'',,ition, this \s(ii't!i\ mill ".iw inlinnif ie>. in ' 

1 f'i'ol' which lie eould IltSe Willed him fo l;a\e 
i! 11 cuiiioiit; tli"u:;h a - I’m-e 'e*. * ■;re.)t!y o\<'r- ' 

'pil,,,; ' 1 !is 111 - u'o id (jU ili'e s, thi s did not im-li 
M V il w I ! t iis to p li t w itii him ; mu' w o'lld f In y in i •! 1 

hue _,il'li!l'd seii-li ;i jiroeee. h ; fur tie* leri-i i 

plis in'.--i if !•,.• e.me.pis p-s tliat Thw teUu:u 
1 to \l,-. Mlw elliy io tiic same as he 

.1 'ill to him io till'- lii'tors ; and in' i -• is mm-h 

th i'iavid, it he im t.,hnes 1 h it the tuo-t ii,*iru.ile ni*. 
i; . iint.i lie • v,!ii,'li he him-* If eteihl |,(\e had Wi'li , 
til, it (lisme, wu i!d ha\e iiit’oime<l him i.f t'et-.!* ; 
I'liiij's Wp'iii'h We, fiuiii niir iiisjiirnf ion, an* eii- ! 
-’lied III open am! diseoxer. < )l’ reap{e,-- w!)o, fViun 
fip'l.'l) e.ineejfs as fhes,', e.mdemn the wj'-'Ji»m nr 
1 'Hell ition Ilf Mr. Allworlliy, I --hill not semple (,i 
■'I}, taai they 111 the a M IN' h id and nm^rateful use <tf 
I i ;i Kiiowleil / e w hieli we ha\e communicated to them. 

I 'C Ip!' in lit errors in the doetriim "f riiwarkum 
1 Ji'e.ii 1\ to palliate the eoiifi iry eriors in tint 
'^I'l.ire, \\liiehour irudd man im le-.s siw an! 
i '■ limed. II,' thmi-ht, imleed, tint H e .li!!’ere::t | 

' ''.Mhi r'.n.-rs of these ^euilem 'll W"uld e.e.ieit timir i 
ee! 'ii'iit iiiipi'i leei mil - ; and that fiom r,oth, | 

'' ■;» \si\U Ills i-,-! -t lUC,-, 'he t -.v O Ills W'ouhl 'hwiNe I 
■' "ii'’. o', ji! jits of tiue r. li.;ion and >irtue. If ■ 
‘ '•neii' hoiipem d contrary to hi-- exp 'ef. it;. ms. this j 
I" 'o I'V nioce. deil from some fault in llu* pi m itself; 

reader hatli my leave to «iisi-o\er, if In* 

1,1 ! prcfmid to infrodoce aiiy infal- 

histi ry ; wheje wa* hopi* 
''will he tound whieli h dh ne\cr yet le'cn m'cu 
atnre. 

1 'Metnru therefore : thi* re.adi'r will not, I think, 

' r that tin* dilleri'iit heh aviour of the two la. Is 

ochIiIp* h •'*' already seen soim’ instance ; auA 

of flu/ 1 •'/’ was another reason for the eondnet 

•iiattc/ r mill till* j)(‘d:u;o;'ne ; hut this InMiuj 

cha re\eal it in the 


CHAPTKU VI. 

Coniamiu}; a better reason Mill for tie; iiefore-mentioued 
opinions. 

It is to he known then, that 1 } osp two learned per- 
Homiifes, who liavc lati'ly mad'., ii considerable li^ore 
on the tlu'at 'c of this history, had, fnmi their tirst 
arrival at Mr. A 11 worthy’s house, taken so {^reat an 
alfection, the one to his virtue, tin.* other to Ins reli- 
•^ion, that th(*y had meditateil tlic closest alliance 
with him. 

I'or this purpose they had c;ist tlufir eyes on that 
fair w'idiwv, whom, tliou^h wc liave not for soiiie 
tiim* made any mention of ln‘r, the readiu*, we trust, 
hatli m»t for.rot. Mrs. Hlilil was indeed tlie ohject 
to which they both a-pired. 

It may sei*m remarkahh*, that, of four jiersons whom 
Wi* have i-ommemor:ited at Mr. Allwoithy’s house, 
thrci* of them slmnld ti\ lledr inclination-, on a lady 
who was luwer e-reatly celt hrati'd for In r beauty, ainl 
A\ ho was, moreover, now a little de.>-cended into tin; 
vale of (-ears; hut in reality hosom friends, ami inti- 
mate aiapiaiiitance, }ia\e a kind of u iluial jiiojn-nsity 
to particular fe:n:ile> at the hoiisi; of a friend — \iz. to 
his jn iiii'lni'ither. i-nd lier, sisti-r, il:iu.;hter, aunt, iiit.'ce, 
or cou--iii, w hen they are liih; and to hi - w He, sist**r, 
dau:;!ifer, niece, eou .in, mi-,tiess, orsciwant maid, if 
liiey --h'mld he hainl'-oiin*. 

We wimld not, Im.v'wcr, have our rcailer ima4:ijH'» 
that pei-oiii of --uch ehaiact'Ts as were supported 
h\ 'i’liwaekum and S<ju:iie, would undertake a matter 
of this kiinl, which hath, heeu ;i little eeusured by 
sonn* ri.:id umrali- 1--, liel’.ire i)ir\ had thorou:;hly' 
ex'Muiue I it, iii'.l eou-ideied whietli' T it was (as 
Sli ik-peai'e pill t-, s it 1 “ Sluif o’ th’ poiiseiein'e,” or 
ij'i. a- kum \s : - '-’leour i.;ed to tti'' undertaking' 

h\ I', d .-in: tu-t tieovef \..ui' nei_'!il)'>ur's «.;i^ter is 
li'i w’n ie thihiddeii : ami kncAV it was a rule in 
l!l' e'lie-l; U"t! 'U of ill ia'.'i-. th.lt "■ r. rfut f\ii it 

■ .■' / Ifinu.'" 'I'lie se;,--, of wl'pi''!i is. “ W lu ll a 

l:iw.ii',er sets down plainly in- wlm.e ineaiiimr. w 
a.-,' pi.'M'n*. d fi cn nnki.i^' liiin im an wliil w i- 

n'p .i-p- o’U- l\e;," \h '-.••i.e iiivtances of woiuin. 
t';.; , f .:•■•, .are in-ntione-l in the il.vme i i\v which 
forbid- n- to . ■'•.'•1 out m !,nh!"mi‘s ^.tioiK, ;nid l.h.it 
of a -isier omit! • I, ii. con' l ided it (o !>»* lavNful. 
And as to .'s.psiie. wi'io wa- in his p-Tsou wind is 
c.alh-d a j'd.’y fellow, or a widouh nitii. he e.mijy n - 
Coiii'ilcd hi- (In , tilue-s ofthun:.;s. 

Now, as hot Ij of tin -,e 'j;eiiih i u were industrious 
in t-akiin: every ojepurlunity -d’ i ecoiuineinlini: tlicm- 
sel\es t«* fin; widow, they a p'pr"he;ole'l oiu e-vtaiu 
method was, iiy luT son the coli-’.mt JU'C- 

fereuee to t he o f > l e r 1 l I ; i.'ii I- tiny i " 'le, ■ i \ ed t Ii C 
kindiie - and uth'dion whnh Mr. .V/iw • n t :iy showed 
tin* latter, must he iinJiiA i!i-a.,uee ihh' to inn-. the\ 
doubted imt hut the liyilU' hold OU all ocpUi-ions 
to ilej/r \,\\‘ and \iuf\ liun, w-ni'nl \>e hiuh\\ jih .is-UpO 
!•) In r ; who. -he h iti' l the h'ly . mu-t hue all 
those wln» (lid liiin an\ liuit. In tin- Iha.iekum 
h hi the 1\ inla^ce ; for wl Sejutic cnM only 

s«':irifv fin* pom- hnl’s reputation. In* i'(»nld Hay liis 
skill ; itnl, indeed. In* ('ousidered (Wery lash In' ifaAe 
him .IS a »a>Mipiiineiit jviid to lus mistia s.;; so that 
lie ecmld, with the utmost ])T('pii( ty, rejx at this old 
tl«vr.riinr line, *' fo.s/e: > /e *i m Sfd 

•fumf Vmim. I chastise thcc not out (d hatred, hut 

it of love.” And thU. indeed, lu* often had in his 
iiioulh, or rather, aecordini;^ to tin* «*ld I'liraso, never 
more properly applied, at his tinj;«'rs’ ends. 

For this ri'ason, ]»rincipally, the two p'litlemen 
concurred, as we liave seen above, in their ojiinion 
^Vnecniin^ the two lads; this heint', indeed, almost 
iheonly inslance of ihcir concuiringon any jmiiit: 
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for, hoside the (lifTt'rcnce of thoir princnplos, thry 
had both lon^ :»”0 stroiij^ly siispocti‘d oarli other’s 
design, and hated one another Avitli no little degree 
of inveteracy. 

'riiis mutual animosity was a good deal increased 
by tlieir alternate successes: for Mrs. lUitil knew 
what tliey would be at long bi'fore tliey imagiiieil it ; 
or, indeed, intended she siiould : for they proceeded 
with great caution, lest she should he olienderl, and 
acquaint Mr. Alhvorthv. lint tliey ha«l no reason 
for any such fear; she was well miongh phaised with 
a passion, of which sIk^ iiitj'iided none should have 
any fruits but herself. And the only trnit she de- 
signed for herself were, llattery and courtship; lor 
W’hich purpose she soothed tlu'iii by turns, and a 
long time equally. She was, indeed, rather iudiuetl 
to flavour the parson’s ])rinciph's ; but Squan* s per- 
son was more agreeabh' to lu'r eye, for he was a 
comely man ; wliereas the jietlagogue did in eoun- 
tenanee very nearly resemble that gei)tieinan who, 
in the Harlot’s Progress, is seen correetii^ Uie holies 
in Bridewell. i| , J ^41 

'VFhether Mrs. Blilil had been siirieited with the 
sweets of marriage, or disgusted by its hitters, or 
from what other cause it jiroeeeded, I will not de- 
termine ; but she could iievtu* be brought to listen 
to any second proposals. However, she at last eon- 
versed with Sipjare with such a degree ol intimacy 
tiiat malicious tongues begun to whispin- things of 
her, to w’bich, as well for the sake of the lady as that 
they were highly disagreeable to tlie rule ol right 
and the fitness of things, we will givi* no credit, and 
therefore shall not blot our paper with them. 'I he 
pedagogue, ’tis certain, whipped on, without getting 
a step nearer to his journey’s end. 

Indeed he had eominitted a great error, and that 
Square discovered much sooner than liiinst lf. Mrs. 
Blilil (as, perhajis, tlie reader may have formerly- 
guessed) was not over and above j)!e:!r i with the , 
behaviour of h(‘r husband; nay, to be honest, sin* i 
absolutely hated him, till liis «leath at last a little j 
reconciled him to her allections. It will ind he 
therefore greatly wondered at, if she had not the 
most violent regard to the otrVpring she had by liiin. 
And, in fact, she bad so little, of this reganl, that 
in his infancy she seldom saw her son, or took any 
notice of liim ; and hence she ac(jniesccd, after a 
little reluctance, in all the favours uhich Mr. v\Il- 
worthy sliowcrcd on th(.‘ foundling; whom tin* good 
man called his own hoy, and in all things put on an 
entire eijuality with inavter Blitil, 'i'his aeijuiesceiice 
ivi Mrs. Illilil was considered hy the neighbours, and 
by the family, as a mark of In r condeseeiision to lier 
brother’s humour, and she was imaciued by all 
others, as well as Thwackum and Square, to hate 
the foundling in her heart; nay, tbf more ^•i^iUly 
she s}iow(m 1 him, the more they coni eiv<-d she dc- 
testctl him, ami I lie surer schemes slu' wa*, laxing for 
his ruin: for as they thought it her int< i.st*to hate 
him, it was very dillicult lor lier to persu.ade iln-in 
she did not. 

Thwackum was the mori* confirmed in his opinion, 
as she had more than once slil^ caused him to whip 
lorn JoiK’S, when Mr. Allwajrthy, who was an 
enemy to this exercise, w as abroad ;* w hereas slie had 
never given any such oiders coneerning young Blilil. 
And this had likewise iinjiosed upon Sfjoan*. In 
reality, though she certainly hated her own son— of 
winch, however monstrous it a]jpcars, I am assureil 
she is not a singular instance — she ajipeared, not- 
withstanding all her outw ard compliance, to he in her 
heartsiilliciently displeased with all the favour show n 
by Mr. Allworthy to the foundling. She frequerilty 
complained of this behind her brother’s hack, and 


very sharply censun^d him for it, hotli to Thw'acknm 
and Square ; nay, she would tlirow' it in the teeth of 
Allworthy himself, when a little quarrel, or mill’, as 
it is vulgarly called, arose between them. 

However, when Tom grew up, and gave tokens of 
that gallantry of temper which greatly recommends 
men to w'omen, this disinclination which she had 
diseowred to him when a chihl, hy degrees abated 
ainl at last she so twiilently denionstrateil her allec- 
tioii to him (o ht' nuieh stn)nger than what she bore 
her t»wn son, that it was impossible to mistake her 
any longer. She was so desirous of often seeing 
him, and dis«‘t>M-red such satisfaction and ilelight in 
lus eoinpaiiv, that before lie was eighteen Mans old 
he was become a riial to hotli Sunari* and 'i’luvaek. 
nm ; and what is worse, the whole eountry lu'gan tf> 
talk as lomlly of hm* inclination to 'rmn, as they had 
helbre done of that wliieh she had shown to Sqnajv' • 
on whic’h aceonnt tlie philosopher eoneeived the 
most imj)laeal)le hatrisl for onr poor liero. 

C’lIAPTEH VII. 

In wltich the .author hitiiself maUis liis api'caiauce on the 
sta.;i*. 

Tiioroit Mr. Allworthy was not (d* himself liastv to 
see thing', in a nisadi aiitag»ous light, and was a, 
sirangrr to the jnihlie voice, ^vhicll scbloiu ii'ach s 
to a brother or a Im.sband, though it rings in tlie 
ears of all the neighhonrliuoil ; set was this all’e. lion 
ot 3 Irs. Blilil to d'oin, and the pret'creiice which slu' 
too sisilily gave liim to her own son, id the utmost 
disadianltige to tliat youth. 

For sucli was the eoiiipa''si(*M which inhal'ite.I 
]Mr. Allworths’s mind, tirat nolliing but tln> steel of 
justice could eser ■'ubdne it. 'I'o be uutbrtiiuate ia 
any respeet was sutliuent, if t!u-re sv as uo demeiii 
to eoiiiiterpoi'-e* it, to tuin tin* scale of that good 
man’s pits, and to engage Ids iVionilship and liis 
beiicl'ietioii. 

U h< 11 lliendbia* he plainls sasv maspT Blilil was 
absointely detested (for that he was) bv his own 
niotlu'r, he b«*g:in, on that aeeonnt onls, to iordv with 
an <•>(• «,f eomjias.sion iqxm him ; ami w hat tin* cIIim Is 
of eompas.'ioii are, in good and benevident minds, I 
need not here i xplain to most of my readers. 

I lenetd’oru aid he .saw esery appearance of \irtue 
in the \onth throngli the m;!gnif\ iiig end, and liewcd 
all Ins faults with the glass in\eiled, so lliat tliey 
beeainc seane J>erce])f ibie. And this jierliajis the 
ainialile ten.jier of pity may make eonimi iMi.ible ; 
but tie* next sfj.p the weakness of Innnan natiii’c 
alone must excuse ; for lie no sooner peiaadsed tliat. 
preferem-e wbieli Mrs. Blitil ga\e. to Tom, tlian tliM 
jioor youth (lu»we\er innocent) l)(‘gan t«) sink in ln" 
alieetioii.-' ;is he rose in In-rs. This, it is true, wonbl 
ot it.sclf atone niwer lia\e be, n able to eradicate 
.iolle^ Iroin his bosom; but it w a greatly in jni'iea'' 
to him, and pri paied Mr. -\IIwnifb}’s mind b’l’ 
tlmse impres>i(»ns wliich aftmvvards pnidnced tlie 

mighty e\ents that will be eontaiiuMl lieiaadfcr in this 

history ; und to which, it must he eoniessed, the un- 
foilnnate lad, hy iiisijw jt w antonness, -Jijjltlness, ami 
want of caution, too inmdi contributed. 

In leeording some instances of these, we shall, i 
rightly understood, atfonl a very nsctnl b'son to 
those w ell-dis])ose(l yanitlis w ho should In n attei h*. 
onr readers ; for they may here find, that goodiiet'S 
of heart, and opmim ft of temper, llu'iigh tln'se irnty 
gi\o them greater comfort within, and administci to 
an hoti< st pride in their ow'ii iniinls, will 
means, alasl do their buftinesH in .the w’orhl. I 
deuce and cireiirnspeclion are necessary even to ‘ 
best of men. They arc indeed, aa it wc*re, a JjuaJ 
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iQ Virtun, without which she can never be Rafe. It 
jfl not enough that your designs, nay, that your ac- 
tioiit^* are intrinsically good; yon must take care 
fjjj.v shall appear so. If your inside be never so 
Ijraolifoh you must preserve a fair outside also, 
'fiiis must be constantly looked to, or malice and 
j.jiW will take care to blacken it so, that the saga- 
t-itv aiid gt)odness of an AUworthy will not be able 
(0 see (lirough if, and (o discern fin* beauties within. 
I/'t this, my young readers, be your constant maxim, 
(hat no man can be good enoiigli to enable him to 
.rlcet the rules of prinlence ; nor will V irtU(‘ bor- 
i.lHeiik beautiful, unless she be h«‘dccked with the 
oitlwiinl ornaments of decency and decorum. Ami 
this prceejJt, my worthy (lisciples, if you read with 
,luc ntteution, you will, T hope, tind sufHciently en- 
'f.-reeil by exaniples in tlie following pagt'S 

I ask pardon for this sJu>rt apj> , b' 

chonis, on the stage. is in reality for my own 
sake, that, while 1 am discovering the roeks «)n 
^vhich imioeeiK-e and goodness often split, I may 
,u)t !)(' misunderstood to la'eommend tin* \»-ry means 
to iiiN wortliN rea«l(‘rs by A\hieb I intend to show 
l!u'iii*tho> will be undone. Ami ibis, as 1 r-onld not 
pirvail on any of m\ actors to speak, I invself was 

oliligt.il ti» (let’lare. 


( IIAPIKK Mil. 

A .-hiMbh iiifitleiit. in uhi. l ot.d natiirt-a 

ia foia .Itni'Vi 

Till’ reatlei' liny remember tint Mr. Mluortby g:i\t' 
Tom .b'li' " a little horse, a«, a kind of sm:n t-niotie\ 
fur the pMiiislinieuT wliieli be imaginetl be bad suf- 
innocent l\ . 

'flii-s hof.-e 'iom Ui'pl above half a yar, and then | 
roT- him to a m iglibrniring for, ami '•oM him. 

On !ns lalurn, being (jnestioneil b\ I'bwaekun ^ 
what he had done uifb the mi ie N fV.r which the | 
•.Mfsi' w.ia so!(,\ he frankl\ dfclasaol he would 
.11 him. 

aid 'I'h waeknm, “ you wiil ii"! ! tljeii I 
/.lilhav' it out of your hr~li;” that hfin r (lie place j 
1) which lu‘ al'vay applied for inf >rniutii»n on e\eiy i 
d.iiilitfnl occasion. 

Toni was now nioiinteil on the h u-k of a r«)otman, 
ry tiling prepared f>r ext ent ion, wln ii Mr. 
Allworthy, rjitrriii^ tlio rooi'j, gaa<’ the riiuiin.il a 
repnevt', and took him willi him into am»f her anart- | 
iiieiit ; where, being aloije with 'roin, he put the j 
same ijijrsiioji fo him nliich 'Thwackimi li.ad hefne j 

lekeil Jiiiii, 


I om :insw ered. In’ could in duly refuse him iio- 
'’> 111 : ; Init as for that iM’annieal rascal, be would 
Til M l- iiiakf him any ttther am-wer than with a oml- 
U' l, with wliieli he imped st)oii t*) he able to p:i\ him 

I 'f all Ids hai'haril ies. 

'Ir. \ll\vfM (li\ aci \ S(MT,.|\ repi iniande'l tln» lad 
Iiis liuli'cciit ami •li o'espci f fnl on pr»->.;' ii*iis roi. 
''iiiiiiglns ijci'.tcr; lug mneh nn'i'- lor lus avowing 
•'M ini- 111 idii ol revenge. U»’ tbreateneil hitn with 
hit. t'ulivo \o«^s o\ \^\y^ favour, if he ever h^ard sne\\ 
•■^liothor wmr(,VVom his monlh ; f ,r 1 itl In Id 
I'mei snj,p,,it t»r helVieml a reptadeilt . Ily th.es*' 
"H t le lik(‘ dcf-lnratitnis, In* exlortfl Home cojii- 
I'lmtiuM Iroin 'Join, in which that voiith was ing 
f( r really ineditaled some return 

II II 1 received iit llie 

I'V M ** l”''l‘*n‘*gUe. lie was, liovv «’V er, hroimht 

Hciiti/i ♦ llworthy to expiesH a concern for his ie_ 
n>an < ft 'I hvvaeknm; ami then the good 

hin/f.1 ''’^“^b'«ume udmonilit>n, permitlevl 

'* hid ’ '»bieh he ilid nil follows : — 

t'Ci , iny J hoiiunr yomiiure 


than all the world ; I know tlin groat obligatioim I 
Iiavfi to you, and should detest mjseif if I thought 
my heart was capable of ingratiUidc. Could the 
little- liorsc you gave me speak, 1 am sun? he could 
tell you how fond I was of your present ; for 1 bad 
more jib’asun; in fei'ding liim tliaii in riding him. 
Indeed, sir, it wind, to my heart to jiart with him ; 
nor would I have sold liirn upon any other aceoin.t 
in the world than what 1 did. Ahju yourself, sir, 1 
am eonvinced, in my case, wimld have dt^ne (lie 
same : for none evm- so sensibly h it the inisforl mn-s 
of others. AVhat would yni f<*(>l, dear sir, if jini 
thought yourself tin? occasion of them ( Imh'ed,sir, 
there lu’ver was any mis(?ry like theirs.” — ‘‘Like 
whose, child 1” says AUworthy : “ What do voii 
mean r* — “Oh, sir!" answered Tom, “vonr ])o{»r 
gamekeeper, with alibis large family, ev« r since vour 
dis iding him, have Ijeen perisliing w itli all the mise, 
l ies of cold ami hunger : 1 conhl not hear to see these 
poor wretches naked and slarving, ami at the sain 
timi’ know myi^' lf to have been tlie occa-^ic of al 
tln-ir suHerings. I could not hear if, sir ; iijion my 
soul, I could not.” [a cn* the tears ran rlowii his 
cheeks, and he thus procm-ded. j “ It was to savi; 
them fr(»m absolute de^t rnctiou I ]iarted with vonr 
dear present, nut w ithstamliiig all the value I had fn 
it : 1 sold the lior^e for them, and they liava' every 
farthing of the immev." 

M r. AUw orthy now stood silent for some monieiits, 
and la-fore In* spnk«.‘ the tears startcil from his i-ves. 
He at lengtli dismissed 'Tom witli a gentle rebuke, 
advisirtg liim for the future to applv to him in cases 
ot' distress, rather than to use e\I raordiiiarv means 
of i-'-lieving them himself. 

This alfair was afterwards the subject e.f much de- 
haf»’ heweeii Thwackuiu and Sijuare. 'Thwin-knni 
held, lliat ibis was living in .Mr. A llw ('Vtlsv *s face, 
who had intemled to punish tiie feilovv for his di*. 
<.>hediene»’. He s.iid. in soim’ iiistai tli' 

worhl called eliaiit) appeared to liim to lic.-ppo-ing 
fl;>’ will of the Almightv, which liad m;ok‘ d 
piitie ,ir j»ersons tor dcstruet i'>n ; ami that this. was 
in like m inm r acting iti opposition to Mr. Allvvor- 
thv ; •••'Meluding, as u>ual, with a hearty recommen. 
dulion of birch. 

Scpiare argued stjouglv ».u the other side, in lap- 
pt>sition I'l rhaps to T'liwaikum, I'r in eompliaticc 
with. Mr. Allwt.rthy, whos, emed veiy tnueli toaj-- 
p’-ove V-, !: it .i.<ms had o'oi.i . Astovvhat he nri;e.l 
( r. thi.s i)cc.-ivi;nu^ ;,s ] am cotivim ed taost ot my 
n miers w ill he nnicli aider aoh ocati s for poor .loui 
ii would Im* ifiijiei tim-nf to n late if. hide, d it w as 
i.-'if ditlienit to ree<nu ih- to tin* rule of riLlit an ai-- 
tioli which it would luiVe been impossible lo iledllCC 
from the rule of wrong. 

( HAI'I LU I\. 

ln« i<ti'iit ol’ . aor*' Iveini 'Is U ii 

iiM-i.ts ot lUi vtxuia .oal Sga.i 

I V h-.»th been ohsi-i ved h\ snme n.i-.m of ram h greater 
reputation for wisdom than mvsv-lf, that mistortnues 
seldom come single. An instaner- ot lliis may, 1 
helieve, he seen in tliose gentlemen w Im have the 
misfortnm- to li.ive aiiv of tlmir ro-m ih-s delected; 
tor here tlisi-overv sehloin siop^ till llie whole ia 
conic out. T bus if happened to poor 1 om ; who 
was no sooner p.-irdom-il tor selling tin* lunsc, than 
in was iliscovereil to hav«‘ some time hclore s('ihl H 
tine Bihlewldili Mr. Mlw orthv g.ive him. the money 
arising fiann whidi sah’ he had ilisposed t'f in the 
snpie manner. 'Tliis llihle master HUlil had pur- 
i-haaed, though he had alre nly such another of hie 
owii; partly out of respect for the bcok, aiid partly 
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out of frionrlship to Toni, bcin^ umvillin^ that the 
Kibie should bo sold out of llio family at half-prioo. 
Ho tlieroforo disbursod the said lialf-priee himself; 
for he Avas a very prudent liul, and so careful of his 
money, that he liad laid up almost every penny which 
he had received from Mr. Allworthy. 

Some people have been noted to lie able to read 
in no book hut their own. On the contrar), from 
the time when master lUitil was lirst possessed of 
this Bible, he never used any other. Nay, he was 
seen readini' in it much ofteiier tlian he had before 
been in his own. Now, as he frequently aske<l 
Thwackum to explain difficult passa^xes to him, that 
genthunaii unfortunately took notice of Tom’s name, 
which was Avritten in many jiarts of the book. 
This brought on an imjniry, which obliged master 
Blitil to discover the aa'IioIo matter. 

Thwackum was resol v(mI a crime of this kind, 
Avhich he called sacrilege, should not go unpunished. 
He therefore proceialed immediately to castigation : 
and not contented Avifh that, he acquainted Mr. 
AlhvortliA, at their lu'xt meeting, Avith this mon- 


Such a scene as this could no! fail of ntrectinir tl,* 
heart of Mr. AlUvorthy. lie immediately gave tl 
mother a coiqile of guineas, willi which lie ])id k ** 
clothe her chihlreu. The poor woman burst inin 
tears at this goodness, and while she Avas tliuiikii 
liiiii, could not refrain from expressing her gratitnl^" 
to Tom; Avho hail, she said, long nieserved ho^lh 
her and iiers from starving. “We have not,” 
she, ‘‘had a morsel to eat, nor have these inv^ 
ehildieii had a rag (o juit on, hut Avhat his goodues*^ 
had bestowed on us.” For, indeed, besides tl ^ 
horse and the l)i])le, Tom had saeriliced a nii.i.r 
gown, ami otlier things, to the use of this distress, H 
family. ‘ " ^ 

On their return home, 'I’om made use of all lii. 
eloqueiiee to display the Avreteliediii‘ss of these in'J 
pie, apd the peiiiteiiee of Black George him.seir' 
and ill this he succeeded so Avell, tliat:Mr. Allworf|,r 
said, he thought the man had siiiFered enough foV 
what Avas j.ast ; that he Avould forgive him, .ui,l 
tldnk of some means of pianiding for him urn] his 
iamilv. 


slrous (‘rime, as it aj)])eared to him : inveighing 
apiust Tom in tlie most hitter terms, and likmiiiig 
him to the buyers and sellers who were driven out of 
the temjile. 

Square saw this matter in a very diffeia'iit liglit. 
He said, he could not pi'nMUAo any higher crime in 
selling one hook than in selling another. I'h-it to 
sell Bibles Avas strictly lawful by all laws both divim? 
and human, and consi'qumitly there was no unlifness 
in it. He told 'I'liwiH.'kum, that Ids great coneeru 
on tliis o(!casion brought to his mind the story of a 
very dc'vout woman, wiio, out of pun- regard to reli- 
gion, stole Xdlotson’s Sermons from a lady of her 


Join's Avas so di'lighlcd with this news, th-q 
thougli it Avas dark Avlien they returned honu' 1„! 
could not Iielp going hack a mile, in a. showi’r (d 
ram, to aeiiuaint the po<ir Avomau Aiitli the gla,l 
tidings; hui, like other hasty diMilgcrs of in*ws, lie 
oiilv hronght on himself the trouble of contradirii,,., 
it: for (he ill fortune of Black George made use o] 
the very opportunity of his friend’s absence to oier- 
tuni all again. 


UUAFTKR X. 

lu which in.V'tcr lUjil ainl Junes apjieiir liflco 


acquaintance. 

This story caused a Aast (juantity of hloud to rush 
into the i>arsou’s face, Avliieh of h-. U* was none of 
the palest; and In.; Avas going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs, Bliiil, Avho^uas 
present at this debate, interposed. That lady de- 
clared herself absolutely of .Mr. Scpiare’s side. ‘ She 
argued, imh'cd, very jcarnedly i,, supjiorl of his 
opinion ; and concluded with ‘saving, if 'fom had 
been guilty of any fault, slie rnu^t confess her own 
son appeared to he equally eulpaltle ; for tliat sh»? 
could see no dillerence hetuV.-u the htiyr and the 
seller; both of Avhom Aseie alike to be driAcu out 
of the temple. 


Mis. Blitil, liaving declared her oj)iniou, put an 
end to (he debate. Square's triumph would almost 
have slopped Ids words, had ho ma'ded them; and 
'Jhwaeknm, avIio, for ,v:,sous hob, re mcntiom‘d, 
durst uot vrntur,-. at ,lis„|,|i;,i„. „,e 
choked with indignation. As to Mr. AllwortJiv 
Ut saul the l,„,y had beet, already |.uuish.s| 

he uould not deliver liis sentim.-jits ori the occasion • 
and Avhethcr he was or was not angry with the lad! 
1 must leave to (Ik? reader’s own conjecture. 

Soon after this, an action was brought a-;dnst 
the gamekeeper by srjnire Western (t\u> gentleman 
111 whose manor the partridge was killedj, for de. 
predattuns 0, the liku kiud. Tl.ia va, a ...ust 

0 litsal lhreatr.u«l his ruin, hut ru-t„:dly pn-v,.„t,:d 

fi r .. . 7 tu his favuur: 

tor as lltat seiillrman was walkitij; out lu.i! rTfidi,- 
with mast, -r Blitil and youu^. Jonas, thn latter J 
d-w httu to tho hahitatiou of Bkrk G.^.r'a" wl!!?. 
ami ti ino lv, his wife 

cold, hunger, and nakedness, can affV^-t hii 

'‘V" httd 'fcli S 

wh!do ’ had cottsutitod altuost the 


Mash.ii Blitil tell \. ry short of his c’ompanioij in tlic 
amiahlf quality of rimrey ; hut lie as greatly exccMh-.J 
him in .im'..f a much high, ‘r kiml, iiameh, ‘in justice' 
I i;i uldc), he fullou.-.l both the prc.-.-pi.s nml CA.mipI,: 
j of 'liiwat'kiiiii and Squaia- ; for tliough they wo-iid 
both rn.ak,* frequent use of the wojvj ;n/>rey‘, yet it 
was jdain that in reality S,|nare iield it to he im-G, 
sistent uiih the rule of right; and TJiwaekum was 
for (hjing justie,'. and h'aAing iin'rey to lieaveii. d'he 
t\v,) g.'iitlciiieii did indeed soim uhut differ in ojiinion 
n.neerning the objects of this sublime virtue; by 
ulii.h 'I'hwackum avouM {uadiably ha\e destroyed 
one half of luaukiu,!, ami Square the other half. 

Mastt r Blitil th, M, tliough he had kept silence in 
tlie preseiiec of Junes, yet, Avlicu he had belter con- 
sider, ,1 th,; matter, emhi by no means endure the 
thoughts of sufh’ring his uiiel,.; to e, infer fav,,nrs on 
the umh’si'rs iug. I !,* tlieiclori' resoKcl imim'diately 
to ruajuaiiit him wiMi th,* fact wliicli av»* liave aho\e 
."liglifiy hint,*,! to the readers. The truth of Avhidi 
Avas as follows: 

J in* gainekeejier, about a year aft,*r he Avas dis- 
missejf from iMr. A llw,,rl by ’s seiaie,*, .am! helore 
], nil’s sfdling tin* hors,-, licing in want of bread, 
either to till In'. ,iwii iinnith or those of Ids family, as 
In; passed tlimugh a ti,-ld h,*longing to Mr. Westc'ii 
espieil a ban* sitting in her form. This liare tie had 
basely and barbarously krioeki-d on tl^hcad, against, 
the laws of tin* land, ainl no less again d the laAVS ef 
sportsmen. 

'i3ic; higgler to Avhom the hare yvas sold, being 
unfortunately taken many jioiiths after yvith a quan- 
tity of game upon him, was obliged to make Ids 
peace with the srpdre, l>y hecondiig eviihuice against 
soiin* poacher. And now Black George was jiitched 
upon !,y him, as being a person already ohnoAio”'* 
to Mr. Western, ami one of no good fame in 
country. He avus, licNides, the h,*Ht sacrifh'e 
higgler cmii,! rnakt*, as lit* had sujiplicd him Avith 
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givnic since ; and by means the mtness had an 
Opportunity of sm‘onin#f his bettor oust omers : for 
till* squire, being ehurined witlj the jxiwcrof punish- 
in<( lJlJu:k George, wlioni a single transgression was 
siJueieut to ruin, made no further inquiry. 

Had this taet been truly laid before Mr. Allwortby, 
it might probably have done the gamekeeper very 
lit! It* mischief. Hut there is no zeal blinder than 
thiitwliifh is inspired with the lovt; of justice against 
olfeiulers. Master lllitil hud forgot the distanee of 
tlie tiuu’- varied likewise in the inanniT of the 
fact: and by the hasty addition of the single letter S 
lie considerably altered the story ; for he said that 
Georire hatl wired hares. These alterations might 
; jijobahiv have been set right, had not master Illifil 
I imlufkilv insisted on a promise of seerecy from Mr. 
^Ihvorthy before he n‘vealed tin; matter to him; hut 
bv that means the poor gani('k(M'j)er was condemned 
w’illmiit leaving an opportunity to defend liiniself: j 
fjr as the fact of killing the hare, ;ind of the action 
l)n)U'dit^ Mere cert a in U true, Mr. Allworthy had no 
(ioijbt roucerning llu‘ n‘st. 

t>hort-lived then Mas the jo\ of these jKior people; 
f(„r Mr. Allwortiiy the next morning dt'clared In* hatl 
tVi'di n*:ison, witbont assigning it, for his :in.:er, ami 
sli icily ferbatl d’om t«) mention (JiMU'i^e any more; 
fhtingii as for }iisfamil\, he said he M'oidd einleav<»nr 
tu keep them from starNing; l)Ut as to the fellow 
himself, h'* would le:i\e him to the laws, Mhieh 
nothing could keej) him iVoni lireaking. 

I'mii couM by m> means di^ille what had iiie«-iist*il 
Mr. Alhsorthy, fu* of master lUihl lie had not tin* 
lead suspieiun, lJowe\ej-, as his frieinUhip w as to 
be tired out by no tlis;>ppt)i.'itnn‘nts, be now deter- 
iiiiueil to tiy amgln*r ineflnnl of juesnuing tin* poor 
^aii.ekeejM r from ruin. 

.Iiiia s was iattdv grosvii vet s ijitimafi* with Mr. 
Wrsterii. I le bad so great ly > • t'oinm. ntb *1 binis.df 
tu that getitlejjjan, by leaping o\er li\e-])arred gates, 
nntl by other act# t)f ■•.portsmaiisljip, that the s(juije 
had (leclan-d Tom woiibl eei taioly make a great man, 
it he had but siitliejeiil eneonragenn'iit. lie often 


tended heroine of this work, a lady with whom WQ 
ourselves are greatly in love, and with whom many 
of our readers will probably he in love too before 
we part, it is by no means proper she should make 
her api>earaiiee in the end of a book. 

BOOK IV. 

C-ONTAININO Tin: TIMli OF A YKAK. 

CHAPTER I. 

Contiiiniuif live pagr:} of i>a])cr. 

As truth distinguishes our writings from tliosc idle 
roniances which are tilled with monsters, the pro- 
ductions, not of nature, hut of disUunpered brains; 
and wliiidi have been therefore recommended by an 
eminent critic to the sob* use of the pastrycook ; so, 
on tin* other band, we would avoid any rescinblajice 
to that kind r)f history which a celidirated ])oet seems 
to think is no less calculated for tin,* emolument of 
the brewer, us the n ading it should he always at- 
ten(h:*rl witli a tankard of good ale — 

Whib* biNtory hi-r coninulo a'e 

SoiithM the »-i(i serit s ul‘ luT M*rii>u^ tide. 

For as this is the liqtiorof modern historians, nay, 
])<‘ihaps their muse, if we may htdieve the ojiinion 
of Hulb-r, who attrilniti's inspiration Ui ale, it ought 
likew Im* to b<* the jiolation of their rc.'ulers, since 
every book otigbt to be read with the same spirit 
and in the same mtinner as it is writ. Thus the 
famuns antlnn* of lltndothrumho lt)ld a learned 
bishoj), that the reason his lordship eonld not taste 
the excellenee of Itis piect* was, tliat be »Utl not reatl 
it with a tldtlle in bis hand; which iiistrnment In* 
himself bad alwa\.s It ad in bis own, wlien he com- 
posed it. 

ritat onr work, therefore, might be in no danger 
of bidiig likened to tin* labonis of these historians, 
we b.i\e taken every oceawiini of int(*rs))ersing 
tbrougb the whole sumlry similes, dcKciijifions, and 
otiier kind of poet ieal embellisbimnits. These are. 


Mislji'd lie bad himself a son with sueb |)aifs; and indeed, ilesigm d to supjdy the jdaee (»f the said ale, 
om.' day ry sob'innly asserted at a ilrinkiiKg boot, j ainl to refresh the mind, whenever tliost' slumber*, 
lint loi lioiild Ininl a j)a<*k of bounds tor a llum- jp^kirh in a long work are apt to invade the reader 

stiiid poimd of his money, with any huntsman ’ ll as the wiite shall ))«;gin to creep upon him. 

liicw liolc eountry. Without interrnptio s of this kind, the best narra- 

hy such kind tif talents he ha<\ st) ingratiated tivc of plain matte of fact must o\evpo\vi r e\ery 
himself with the squire, that he was a most web-ome reader; lor notliing mt the everlasting w ate’nrulm'Ss, 


fiUfst at ills table, and a favourite eoin|tanion in l*.is 
►perl ; cverjtbiiig wbieh the sijuire held most tl, :,r, 
t*’ wit, bis guns, tlogs, an«l burses, w*'re now a>i 
iMucti at tlie command of .lom's, as if tin s ii; d been 
1"^ own. lleri'sidved therefore to make imi of this 
{•'onron belmlf of l,is frieml Hlaek t ieorg.- wlmm 


wbieh Homer has asevibetl onh to ,Jove himself, can 
i* pi .of against a new spap* r id' many volumes. 

Wi shall leave to tlie la :ider to deti-rmine with 
what judgment wi- have sen tlie s.'veral e.ceasion* 
f.*r ins.-iting tln>se .»rnament:d ]tarts of our work. 
Snielv it will be allowed that none emild In* more 


h'lpcil tu introdnee into Mr. Western's fam 
“I tli.‘ s.iijH* capacity in wbi< li lie bad Indoia ser 
■'Ir. Allwortby. 

Hie reader, i| ),<. eonsiders that this fellow ' 
•‘ ‘('H J olmoxiuns to Mr. Western, and if he cot 
J 'ls uitljer the Weighty hnsiness by wliieh that g 
^ incurred, will peril 
M ima this spm looUsh and di*spt*rate nndert 
>*11001(1 ttitally eoinh inn young Jo 
utrdfti'fi 'vill greatly applaud him 

^hmself with nil imaginable inte 
,>eeasion. ^ 

“rn'r.t. Tom applied to Mr.AV 

years >»«nig lady of about nevent 

fatln-r, next after those 
(x’fore infill ioi 

»oif')Hi,i . I''*''><“nrc on the aqnirf, ho Tom 


prop! r than the ]in .sent, where we ar<* almnt to in- 
I'lee a considerable eharai'ter on tin* scene ; w) 
less, indeed, than tin* Ix'ruine of this lieroie, bistort- 
eal, juosaie p'X'in. Here, then fore, we hava* thought 
pioper to pre])are the iniml t)f the reader tor her 
reception, by lilling it with every pleasing image 
which we can draw from the face <>f nature. And 
for this iin^thod we plea«l many pn cedents, hirst, 
this i.s an art well known to, and mneli ]>raetised 
by, our tragic poets, wlio seld(*m fail to prepare 
iheir audience for tlu* reception of their principal 
chanictcrs. 

Thus the hero is always introduced with a flourish 
tf>f tlniiiuii and trumpets, in order to rouse u martial 
spirit In the audii'iua*, and to accommodate their 
car^ to Ix'inhast and fustian, wliich Mr. Locke** 
hliml man would not liavc groRsly erred in likciiiug 
to the sound of a trumpet. Again, when lovers ^r€ 
coining fortli, soft music oft^ii couducU thrm on thi 
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stai^o, either to Rooth the audience with the softness 
of tlic tender passion, or to lull and prepare them 
lortliat gentle slumber in which they will most pro- 
luibly be composed by the ensuing scene. 

And not only the poetS, but the masters of these 
^pets, the managers of playhouses, seem to be in 
tills secret; for, besides the aforesaid kettle-drums, 
&c., which denote the hero’s approach, he is gene- 
rally ushered on the stage by a larger troop of half 
a dozen sccnc-sliifters ; and how necessary these are 
imagined to his apjiearance, may be concluded Iroin 
the following theatrical story : — 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an alehouse bor- 
dering on the theatre, when he was summoned to 
go on the stage. Tin* hero, being unwilling to quit 
his shoulder of mutton, and as unwilling to draw on 
himself the indignation of Mr. Wilks (his brother 
manager) for making the audience wait, had bribed 
these his harbingers to he out of the way. While 
Mr. Wilks, therefore, was thundering out, Where 
are the carpenters to walk on befm-e king Pyrrhus V* 
tliat monarch very quietly ate liis mutton, and the 
audience, however impatient, were obliged to enter- 
tain themselves witli music in bis absence. 

To be plain, 1 much question whotlier the poli- 
tician, wlio hath generally a good nose, hath not 
scented out sornewliat of the utility of this practice. 
I am convinced that awful magistrate my lord-mayor 
contracts a good deal of that reverence which attends 
him througli tin; year, by the several piigeanfs which 
recede his pomp. Nay, I must confess, that even 
myself, who am not remarkably liable to be cap- 
tivated with show, have yielded not a little to the 
impressions of much preceding state. When I have 
seen a man strutting in a procession, aftm* others 
whose business was only to walk hefor,' him, I have 
conceived a higher notion of liis dignit v than I have 
felt on seeing him in a eornmon situation. But tliere 
is one instance, which comes exactly up to my pur- 
pose. This is th(? enstoin of sending on a basket- 
woman, who is to jirecede the pomp at a coronation, 
and to strew the stage with flowers, before the great 
personages begin their procession. The aucieuts 
would certainly have invoked the goddess Flora for 
this purpose, and it woidd hav(i been, no diniculty 
for their priests or politicians to have persuaded the 
people of the real presence of the deity, thongh a 
plain mortal iiad personated her and pciforined her 
ofhee. But we have no such design of imposing on 
our reader; and t/icre/bre those who object to the 
heathen theology, may, if they please, change our 
goddess into the above-mentiDm-d basket-woman. 
Our intention, in short, is to introduce our heroine* 
with the utmost solemnity in oiir jiower, witli an 
elevation of style, and all oilier cirruinstaiicf's pro- 
per to raise the venera(i<»n of our rc.ader. Indfi'd 
we would, for certain causes, advise those of our 
male readers who Iiave any hearts, to r«‘.id no far- 
ther, were we not well assured, that Imw amiable 
soever the picture of our heroine will appear, as it 
is really a copy from nature, many of our fair coun- 
trywomen will be found worthy to satisfy any pas- 
sion, and to answer any idea of female pfifection 
which our pencil will be alile to raise. 

And now, without .any further preface, we pro- 
ceed to our next chapter. 

CHAPTKK II. 


nose of bitter-biting Earns. Do tlioii, sweet Ze 
phyrus, rising from thy fragrant bed, mount th( 
w'csteni sky, and lead on those delicious gales, tin 
charms of wbieb call forth the lovely Flora fron 
her chamber, perfumed with pearly dews, when or 
the Ist of June, her birth day, the blooming maid 
in loose attire, gently trips it o’er the verdant mead* 
Avhere every llower rises tt) do her homage, till th^ 
whole field becomes enamelled, and colours contend 
with sweets w'hicli shall ravish her most. 

So charming may she now appear! and you the 
feathered choristers of nature, whose sweetest notes 
not even Handel can excel, tunc your melodious 
throats to celebrate her appeanince. From love pro- 
ceeds your music, and to love it returns. Awaken 
therefore that gentle passion in every swain : for lo» 
adorne<l witli all the eliarms in which nature can 
array her ; bedecked xvith beauty, youth, sprigbtli. 
ness, innocence, modesty, and tenderness, breathin-f 
sweetness from her rosy lips, ainl darting briglitm^s 
from lier sparkling eyes, tlie lovely Sojihia coim*s! 

Reailer, perhaps tliou hast seen the statue of the 
de MedU'is. Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the 
gallery of beauties at Hampton Court, 'riion nn^est 
remember (‘ach bright Cliurcbill of tlie galaxy, ami 
all the toasts of the Kit-eat. Or, if tlndr reign wms 
before tby times, at least thou hast seen tlieir daiedi- 
tors, the no less dazzling beauties of the present 
age; whose names, should we hen* insert, we appre- 
hend they w'ould till tin* whole volnme. 

Now' if thou hast seen all tiu’se, he not afr.aid ef 
the riid«.‘ answer w hich lord Roeln'ster once gave to 
a man wlio hud seen many things. No. If tijoij 
hast st'cn all these without knowing what beaiitv is, 
tliou hast no ejes; if w ithout feeling its power, tlioa 
hast no heart. 

Vet is it possible, my friend, that thou maust 
have seen till these without Ix'ing able to fonn an 
exact idea of Sopliia; for she did not extietiy re- 
semble anyof tlu'tn. She wais ?nos.>like tin* |)ielim.‘ 
of Udy Raiieiagfi : and, I have heard, more still It* 
the ftimous duchess of Mazarine; but m(*sf of all, sJni 
resembled one Avhosi^ image nevan* ean depart fmm 
my breast, and who if iboti dost remember, thou 
bast then, iny friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 

But lest this slmuld not have been tliy fortune, 
w'e w'ill endeavour with our utmost skill to deserihe 
this panagon, though w'e are svnsiblo that our higb*‘st 
abilities are very inadequate to the task. 

Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. W(*sfern, 
w'as a middle-sized woman ; hut rath(*r ineliniiiglo 
tall. Her shape was not only exact, hut extremely 
delicate : and the nice proportion of h(‘r arms pro- 
mised the tnu'st, symmetry in her limbs. Her hail, 
xvhieh was black, was so luxuriant, that it reaclieil 
her middle, beture slie cut it to eonijily with the 
m*»d<*r/i faNhion; and it was now eui led so graeifuH^ 
in her neck, that ftrw eouhl believe it tube her own 
If envy could iind any part of the face which <!'*- 
rnaijfled less eomrnendation than the rest, it mi^lit 
possibly think her fon‘he.ad might have been liigh<*i 
W'ithont prejudice to her. Her eyebrows were lull 
iwen, and arched beyond the power .•’5 art to imitate. 
Her black eyes had a lustre in them, which all ner 
softnesR could not extinguish. Her nose was ex 
a«*tly regular, and her montli, in which were tn® 
row's of ivory, exai'tly answered Sir John Sucklings 
dewription in lbo.se lines : — 


\ short hint of what we can do in the suldiii .and a de.-.erii* 
tlon of Miss .Soplna Wesiern. * 

Hushed be every ruder breath. May the heathen 
raler of the xvinda confine in iron chains the bois- 
terous limbs of noisy Boreas, and the gbarp-pointed 


Ifor lips worn rrd. and one was thin, 

I oinpar'd to th.at was n**xt her chin. 

Some l)ee hiui stung it newly. 

I Her elH < ks were of the oval kind ; and in i 

I she had a dimple, which the least smile discox 
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I[er chin had certainly ita aharc in forinini? the 
beauty uf Iut face ; but it. was (lilliciilt to say it was 
('ither lar^o or suiall, thon<;li pi'rhaps it w'as rather 
of tin' former kind. Her comple.vion had rather 
more of the lily than of the rose ; but when exercise* 
01* modesty increased her natural colour, no vermi- 
lion could equal it. Then one nii^ht indeed cry out 
with the cidcbrated Dr. Donne : 

. — -Her p»ire ami olomu-nt hlorsl 

Sjioke ill her r heeks. .iml .so «ii.stiiK'tly wroiijflit, 

Tli.it one rui.i,'ht almost say her hody thought. 

Her nock was lon^ and lim*ly turned : and here, if 
I was not afraid of otfendiiiL? her delicaey, I mi^ht 
iiidlysay, the highest beautii's of the famous Venus 
\lf(Uris were outdone. Here was whiti*m*ss 
which no lilies, ivory, nor alabaster could match. 
The liucst cambric miji'lit indeed be KupiKwed from 
piivv to cover that bosom whieh w as much \vliit«r 
iKUi itself.-— It was imleed, 

Nititr splendrni Pnri4» mnrmore pnrxui. 

\ sbiuin.i? Iwyond tlu; jmrr.-ithrigliijiess of Parisut murblo. 

Snell was the outside of Sophia ; nor was tin’s 
heantifiil frame disifraced by an inhabitant nnworlhy 
i.f if. Her mind w as every w ay eijual to her person ; 
iiav, the latter borrowa-d some eharius from the 
firmer; for when slie smiled, the sweetness of In-r 
Ipijipor dill'used that uhny mer her <-ouutenan<-e 
which no reifularify of features can ijive. Hut un 
I' a'ie an* no perfections of the mind v\ hieh <io not 
(!i .cover themselves in tliat perfect intimacy to which 
uc iiitend to intrmluee onr reader with this iharni- 
ia:; yeini;,^ creature, so it is needlchs to mention 
f'i'iM here: uay, it is a Kind of tacit allVont to our 
reader’s understanding', and may also r«>h him of 
I’lat pleasure which he will receive in formiiiLC Iris 
('Wii jud^mient of her <diara<der. 

It may, however, he jnoper to say, that whatever 
mental aceompli^l^ments slie ha*! derived from nature, 
flieywere somewhat improved ;iiid enifiv.iti d tiv yrt : 
f'l- she iiad hern ediieafed under (he care of ail annt, 
who w.'i.s a lady of I'lasit diserefion, and was (fio- 
mirndily mapiainled with the worbl, havin:' liveil in 
her ymith aliont the laiurt, whence she liad retired 
sninc ycirs since into tin* eonnlry. lly her conver- 
saiioa and instructions, Sopliia was jM-ifeetly well 
hred, perhaps she wanfi-d a little <»f that ease 

in ln‘r /leiiavionr whieh in to he urfjuitfd t/n]\ /»> 
Inihit, ami living- wif/jjii w/iaf in railed the polite 
Hut tlii.s, to say the truth, is often too dearly , 
pmeliased ; uiid it hath charms so inevpres*- 

HI-, that \\\r. 1- reiu-h, perhaps, amon-g other quali- 
U 'l im-au to e\j>ress this, wlu-n they dec-lare they 
'-"uv nut w liat it is; y, t its ahsence is'vv.ll eompen’- 
'I ' >y iinior’ence ; noj- can 'good si'use and a Jialu- 
’ ‘U^' Ulihty ever stand in need of it. 


HI. 

i'liei.k-alpi .t ^ ‘•o;nim*ninrate a tritl 

■ Ml ,o,ne yeaF« ..iy,.,. ; hut trifl 

ii." It hful -.fiinc Culure <-eii.s«s|iinit-rM. 

'vheu**sbp’** MOW' in her eiglitci-nth yc 

futln-r h- liistorv. ’|| 

'‘>*v 

To her. Iherchn-e, T, 
l^clialf of lii ' f • ‘*“ /**' ^'Mi'ag^e her iiiti-n-sl on 1 

‘^ ineml the ^nnnclvi'ep, r. 

'■'‘"‘I'ilul-.iiioM l)n«inc!«B, a shi 

c<-svn,.y^ !^omc previouK inattcr» may he i 

'"''d o/m J ^ of Mr. Allworl 

•'‘’''‘''»<I)muience Vc^' I 

» . they hveil upon wh.'it is ealln 


decent footin;: (o«re(her ; by whieh means the youni? 
jM'ople of both families had been acquainted from 
their infancy ; and as they were all near of the Bamo 
af^e, had been frrtjiieiit playmates toi'cthor. 

The 1 ,'aiety of Tom’s temper suited better w'ith 
Sophia, than the ^rava* and wiher disposition of 
inastrT Hlifil. And the prehirenee whieh slie j'ave the 
former of these, would often ajipear so plainly, that 
a lad of a Jiiorc jiassionate turn than master Bliiil 
was, nijg-lif have showui some disjilea.sure at it. 

As he did not, hovvtwer, outwardly exjiress any 
Kiieh disj'iist, it w'ould he an ill ollice in ns to pay a 
visit to the inmost rer*e«ses of his mind, as some 
seandalons people aeareh into the most secret atluirs 
of their friends, and often pry into their closets and 
cupboards, only to discover their poverty and mean- 
ness to the w'orld. 

However, as persons who suspect they have given 
others cause of otfenci*, are apt to conclude they are 
olfeinleil ; so Sophia imputerl an action of master 
Hlifil to his anger, which the Kiiperior sagax-ity of 
Thvvaeknm and Square discerned to have arisen from 
a nnieh belter prim iiile. 

Tom Jom‘s, when very young, had presented 
Sophia with a little bird, wliieh he had taken from 
the nest, had nursed up, and tauglit to sing. 

Of this bird, So])l)i-i, then about thirteen years 
<d<l, was so extremely fond, that her eliief business 
was to feerl ami (end it, and her chief jrleasiire to 
play with it. Hy these means litlh* 'I ommy, for so 
(lie bird was called, was become so tame, that it 
would feed out * 'f the hand of its mi-'tress, would 
pi-rch ni)on her tin-gi'r, ami li<‘ eoutenlefl in Iut 
liO'Oin, where it seemed alimjut Rcn-'ild^ of its own 
liapjunt">s; though she always kept a small string 
about its leg, nor Would ever trust it witli the liberty 
of lly ing away. 

One tl.iy, when Mr. A 11 worthy ami his whole 
f.imily dined at M r. AV.-stt ru’», masti’r lUilil, being iu 
the garden w ith little Sujdiia, and ohseiwing the ei- 
treim* tiimlm->s, tliat sh,.- sin-wed fur tin* little biril, 
de>ifed h.-r totiu%t it fur a moim nt in his hands. 
Sopliia ja. -.ently eompUed with the young geulh*- 
nian’s request, and -.ifler some pr»*\iouH caution, tlc- 
livered him her bird ; of wh/n h la- wa-' no sooner in 
pos‘;essit»n, than he slipt the string I'rom its leg ami 
/'.•"sed if info the air. 

'i’In- f’ooli.x.h animal no .sooner porreived if.self at 
fiherty, than forg« ffrng' all tin* lavann-s- if /13 | ren i\ed 
from Sojiliia, it H<*vv direi-tly from her, ami ju-rched 
on a hough at soim* distaure. 

So\)hi:\, seeing tier hint «g»Mie srreumt'd out so loud, 
tlval Tom .lones, who was -.vt a liltlo dishurcc, inmie- 
iliately ran to her assistance. 

Ifevvas no seMim-r intormed ofvvliaf fiad happened, 
than he enrsetl Hlilil fora jdtiful malicious laserd; 
ami then immediately stripping oil’ Ids coat he 
applied livinsi If Iti clinvhiug llu* live to whii'h iho 
bird escaped. 

'I'om had almost recovered Iiis little nanios:iki', 
when tlie hraneli on winch it was peia-ln-d, and that 
hung over a canal, hioke, and tlie poor lad plumpral 
over In-ail ami t ars into (In' water. 

Svijdiia’s coma*rn now changed its object. And as 
slie apprehended the l>oy*s lib* was in d.inger, she 
siTcanuMl ten times huuh’r than heliua' ; and imleed 
master Hlitil himself now Hccoiuh'd In-r wilJi all the 
vociferation in his jmvver. 

The evunpriny, who were sitting in a room in'\t 
the garden, were instantly alarmed, and came all 
fortlt,; hut jtist as tln'V rear hetl the canal, Tom (fi»r 
the water was luckily* pretty fchalhvw in that part) 
arrivevl safely on slnui*. 

Thuackum fell vitdcnily on jHX>r Tiun, who stood 

1) 2 
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dropping and shivering before him, when Mr. All- 
worthy desired him to have patience ; and turning to 
master Blitil, said, “ Fray, child, what is the reason 
of all this disturbance 1 " 

Master Blitil answered, “ Indeed, uncle, I am very 
sorry for what I have done ; I have been unhappily 
the occasion of it all, I had miss Sophia's bird in 
my hand, and thinking the poor creature languish- 
ed for liberty, I o\vn I could not forbear giving it 
what it desired; for I always thought there was soiue- 
thiag very cruel in confining anything. It seemed 
to be against the law of nature, by wldch everything 
hath a right to liberty ; nay, it is even unchristian,^ 
for it is not doing what we would be done by: but il 
I had imagined miss Sophia would liave been so 
much concerned at it, I am sure I never would have 
done it ; nay, if I had known what would have hap- 
pened to the bird itself: for when master Jones, 
who climbed up that tree after it, fell into the water, 
the bird took a second Higlit, and presently a nasty 
hawk carried it away.'* 

Poor Sophia, who now first heard of her little 
Tommy’s fate (for her coneeni for Jones had pre- 
vented her perceiving it when it happened), shed a 
shower of teara. 'J’liese Mr. Allworthy endeavoured 
to assuage, promising her a much finer biril : but she 
declared she would never have another. Her lather 
chid her for crying so for a foolish bird ; but cotild 
not help telling young Blifil, if he Avas a sou of his, 
his backside should bo well flayed. 

Sophia now returned to her chamber, the two 
young gentlemen were scut homo, and the rest of the 
company returned to their bottle; Avluue a coiuer- 
sation ensuejl on the subject of (he bird, so curious, 
that we think it deserves a chapter by itself, 

ClIAFTKU IV. 

Containing such very deep and siravo matters, that some 
readers, perhaps, may not relish it. 

Square had no sooner lighted his pipe, than, ad- 
dressing hirnsell* to Alhvorthy, he thus began ; “ Sir, 

I cannot help congratulating you on your nephew; 
Avho, at an age vvhen feAV lads have any ideas but of 
sensible objects, is arrived at a cajjacity of distin- 
guishing right from Avroiig. Tn routine nnythin:^, 
seems to rne against the law of nature, by %vhich 
nverjdhing hath a right to liberty. These were his 
words ; and the impression th(*y have made; on me is 
never to be eradicated, (’an any man have a 
higher notion of the rule of right, and the eternal 
fitness of things 1 I canndt hel]) promising mvsejf, 
from such a dawn, that the meridian of this yontli 
will he equal to that of either the elder or the y ounger 
Brutus.” 

Here Thwackum hastily interruptcfl, and spilling 
some of his wine, and swallowing the. rest with great 
eagerness, answered, “ From am)l!i(-r expression he 
made use of, I hope he will resrunble min-h better 
men. 7''he law of nature is a jargon of words, which 
means nothing. I know not of any sucli law’, nor 
of any right which can be derived from it. Trj th) as 
we would be done by, is indeed a Christian motive, 
as the boy well cxpressfMl himself ; and J am glad to 
find my instructions have horiie such good fruits.” 

“ If vanity was a thing fit,” says Square, I 
might indtilgc some on the same occasion; fi>r 
whence only he can have learnt his notions of right 
or wrong, 1 think is pretty apparent. If there be ik>. 
law of nature, there is no right nor wrong.” 

“ How!” says the parson, ” do yon then banish 
rsvelation t Am I talking with a deist or an atheict t” 

“Drink about,’’ says Wiwtorn. •• Pox of your 
laws of nature! I don’t know what you mean, 


either of you, by right and wrong. To tiike Mvaj 
my girl’s bird was wrong, in my opinion ; and luy 
neighbour Allworthy may do as he pleases; but to 
encourage boys in such practices, is to breed tliem 
up to tlie gallows.” 

Allworthy answered, “ That he was sorry for what 
Ills nephew had done, but could not consent to 
punish him, as ho aet(‘d rather from a generous than 
unworthy motive.” He said, “ If the boy had stolen 
the bird, none would have been more ivady (o vote 
for a severe chastisement tlian himself; but it was 
plain that was not his design and, indeed, it vvaa 
as appartuit to him, tliat he could have no other 
view hut what he had himself avowed. (For as to 
that malicious purpose whieli Sophia suspi'cted it 
never onee entered into the head of Mr. Allivorthy.) 
He at length concluded with again hlaniiug the action 
as incoiisitlerale, and which, he said, was pardonable 
only in a child. 

Squ.are ha*! delivered his ojunion so openly, that 
if he was now silent, he inuKt suhniit to have his 
Judgment censured. He? said, therefore, with some 
wariiith, “ That Mr. Allwortliy had too niueh respect 
to the dirty considertition of jirojierly. 'J'hat in 
passing our judgments on great and niiglity actions, 
all private regards should he laid aside ; for by ;iil- 
boring to those narrtiw rides, (ho younger Brulus 
had hotui comlemued of ingratitude, and the I’ldcr 
of parricide.” 

“And if thi'V had been hanged too for tliosc 
crimes,” cried 'riiwackum, “ tlicy would have had no 
more than tfieir d' serts. A couple of lumlhenish 
villains! IleaAcn he praised wt‘ have no llrulnscs 
now-a-(lays! I wish, Mr. Sqiian', von ANduId di’sisl, 
from filling tlie minds of iny pupils with such aiiti- 
christian .stuff; for the cnnseijuence must he, while 
they are under my care, its hidng w*ell scourgcil out 
of them again. Tlrnre is your disciple rom almost 
spoiled already. I overlieard him the other day dis- 
puting with master Blitil that ihere^Avas no merit in 
faith without works. 1 know' that is one of \ii\ir 
tenets, and I suppose he liad it fn.»m you.” 

“ Don’t a<*euse me f»f sjioiling him,” s'ays Scpiaie. 
“Who taught him to laugh at wdiatever is \ittuons 
and ilemnit, and fit and right in the nature of things ! 
He is your own scholar, and I disclaim him. .No, 
no, master Iflitll is my hoy. Young as lie is, that 
lad’s notions of moral rectitude 1 defy you ever to 
eradicate,” 

Thwackum put on a contemptuous sneer at this, 
uTid rcplit'd, “ Aj, ay, I will venture him with you. 
He is too well grounded for all your philosojihie.d 
cant to hurt. No, no, 1 have taken care to instil 
such priiii’i[dcs into him — ■ — ” 

“ And I have instillial principles into him too,” 
crios Square. “ Wliat hut the suhlime idea ot >irtne 
could iusj>iie a human mind with the generous 
thouglit of giving liberty 1 And I repeat, to 
agaijj, if it was a tit thing to he proud, 1 might cbiiin 
the h( uiour of leaving infusisl that idi'a.” 

“And if pride was not forhiddtm,” said 'I Invackuni, 

“ I might boast of liaving taught him that duty which 
he himself assignerl as his motive.” 

“So between you both,” says the squire, “ the 
young gentleman hath been taught to robmydam,di- 
ter of her bird, I find I must take care of my l> >i' 
tridge-mew. I shall have some virtuous 
man or other set all rny partridges at lil>erty. I 
slap])ing a gentleman of tlie law, who was prcs^i » 
on the hack, he crieil out, “What say ynjj to »!’» 
Mr. Counsellor 1 1 r not this against law 1” 

The lawyer with great gravity delivered himfiei 
as follows ; — . ^ 

“ i; the case he ptfl. of a p'Artridge, there can ue 
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but an action would lie ; for though this be 
nuiurtP^ yet being reclaimed, property >ests; 
but beinjjlhe case ol’a singing bird, tiiougli reciainn'd, 
dij it is a thing of a base nature, it must be considered 
•IS nulUus in bonis, Ju this case, tlierefore, 1 conceive 
jjhuiitiir must be nonsuited ; and 1 should disad- 
>ise the bringing of any such action.’* 

“ Well,” sa}s the squire, “ if it lu^ nuUusfmiuSf let 
us about, and talk a little of the srate of the 

uitii'U, or some such discourse that wo all iinder- 
st iud ; for I am sure 1 don't uuderstantl a word of 
(liis. ft learning and sense f<jr aught 1 

l^iiuvv : but you sliall never persuade me into it. 

y)u have neither of you inenli«>neil a word of 
th it poor lad who deservt's to he commended : to 
m'iiIuV breaking his neck to oblige my girl was a 
.rtMierous spirited action : I have learning enough to 
si'ctliat. 1)— me, lu're’s Tom’s health ! I shall 
1,)M' (ho boy for it tlu' longest day I ha>e to live.” 
Tluis was the debate interriqjted ; but it would 
robahly have been soon resunietl, had not Mr. All- 
Iv'orlfiy presently called for his coaeli, and carried oil* 
(hr two comljatants. 

SucIj was (lie conclusion of tliis ad\enluie of the 
binl, ajid <d (h»‘ dialog\u‘ occasioned by it ; which 
we cwulil not help recounting to our reader, though 
it laippeiied some } ears hefure th.it stage or perioil 
of lime at which our history is now arrived. 


('llAPrKR V. 

I'oaUiaiu'^ maltor arromiuod.Uctl to ••very t.i't**. 

“ I’viivv h-NCM c:ij)iunt animos -Small things affect 
liil’it minds,” was the si ntimeiit (jf a gn-at master of 
tiic |l■|^si<lll of love. And eerlaiji if i-', that from tliis 
liiv Sopliia began to hava; some li(tl«; kiinlm’ss lor 
Tmiu .him OIK I no litt le :i\ ei">ieu for his eompani<»n. 

Many .iceiflenls from time to time improv<al both 
llii'M' j)a«"'.inns in Ii'T Itrea'^t ; wliit li, \>ithout our r**- 
iDiDiuiig, the n»tder ma\ well etmelmle, from what 
VVI* have before biute.l of tie’ <litfere|i( temp' IS of 
base lad<, Mull liow mueh tin' one >uiled with luT 
i'Wii im linations more than the ollu r. To say tin* 
truth, Sojihia, W'heii very voimg, discerneil that Tom, 
though an idle, thought Ic-s rattling rascal, was no- 
body’s eiieniy but his own; and (Ir.it master H/itil, 
though a jinideiif, disci • ef, sober young gentleman, 
was at tlie sam<! time strongly attaelied t<» the inter- 
I 't only of one single jierson ; and w lio that single 
\" i’son was, tin* reader will he able to divine without 
any tissUtauce of ours. 

iht'^c two characters are not always received in 
the woibl with (lie dilferenl reganl wliieli seems se- 
V' rally due to eitlier ; and wliieh one would imaifine 
aiaukind, from self-interest, slunild show towards 
then], IJnt p(‘r)iaps (In’rc may Im* a political reason 
1"V i\ *. in fmdvng one of a \vu\y \i< i'.e\u\cu\ dv^poM- 

bfiii, nicti Y,.,.y reasoiiiihly suppose llwy have 

IoijikI a treasure, and he desirous of keeping it, like 
nil other guod things, to themselves. Hence tln*y 
iinagiiii*, that to trumpet forth the prais«*s of 
Ku<h a person, would, in the vulgar phrase, he crying 
oist-incat, pvd calling in jiarlakcrs of what they 
iM ind to apply solely to tln*ir own use. If this r 4 *a- 
( ocs not, satisfy tlie r<*ader, I know* no other 
ot acrovmling for fhc little respect which I j 
(lop^ a character which really 

th-r honour to human nature, ami is prmluc- 
vvi!o • r , to society. Hut it was othcr- 

seori,'!! * ^^’I’hia. She honoured Tom Jones, ami 
’ne-oii ^ Hlifil, almost as soon as she knew the 

of those two words. 

'^ith her^. * been ahH«*nt upwards of ♦.hreo years 
aunt; during all which time she had sel- 


dom seen either of these young gcntleineu. Shd 
dined, however, onee, together with lier aunt, at 
Mr. Alhvorthy’s. This was a few <lay's after the ad- 
venture of the jiartridge, before commemorated. 
Sophia lieard the whole story at table, where she 
said nothing : nor indeed could her aunt get many 
words from her as she returned home ; but liermaid, 
when undressing lier, happening to say, “ Well, miss, 

I suppose you have seen young master lllifil to- 
day f” She answered with much passion, “I hate 
the name of master Rlifil, as 1 do whatever is base 
ami treacherous : and 1 wonder Mr. Allvvorthy would 
sutler that old harharous schoolmaster to punish a 
poor boy so cruelly for Avliat was only the effect of 
his good-nature.” She tbi*n recounted the story to 
her maid, ami coneludi'd with saying, “don't you 
think he is a boy of a noble sjiirit f” 

This young lady was now' n-furned to her father; 
who gave her the command of his house, and placed 
her at the upper end of his table, where Tom (who 
for his great lov«! of hunting was become a great 
favourite of the sijuire) oftt*!! dined. Young men 
(»f open geneijius dispositions are naturally iiieliiied 
to gallantry, which, if they have good understand- 
ings, as was in reality Tom’s case, exerts itself in 
an obliging complaisant behaviour to all W'orm*n in 
general. This greatly distinguislied Tom from the 
hoi'^terons hrutalify of mere country squires on the 
om* hand, and from the solemn and somewhat snlh'n 
(hportmeiit of master Hlitil on the (.'ther; and he 
began now, at twenty, to have the name of a pretty 
fellow among all the vvoiiieii iu tlio m ighbourluiod. 

Tom behaved to Sophia vvilli no parti«*ularity , un- 
less perhaps by showing her a higher resjiect tliaii 
he j»aid to any other. '1 liis dislinetiom her beauty, 
fortiim*, sense, and ainiahli! earriagt*, seemed to de- 
mand ; but as to ti design upon her per''un he liad 
none ; for whicli we shall at pri'sent sulfer the reader 
t<» <•0011011111 him <d’ stupidity; hut perhaps we shall 
Im‘ able iuditlereiitly well to aec<mnl for it hereafter. 

Sophia, with the higliesl di'giee of innocence and 
nmdesty, Inul a rcinarka))l<> sprighlliimss in her tem- 
per. 'riiis was Si) greatly inerea':e<l whenever she 
was iu c»*mpauv with Tv>m, that had he not been 
very young and t houglitle'"', lie must have observed 
it; or bad not Mr, D (‘stern’s t/iongbts been g'ene- 
rally eillu r in (be field, (be stable, or the dog-ken- 
m*l, it might have jierliaps en’ated some jealousy in 
iiim : hut so far was the goixi g(‘nlleman from enler- 
tuiiiiug any such suspicions, that he gave Tom every 
opportunity with his daughter whuh any lover could 
have wished; and this 'l\>m innoc(*nlly improved to 
better udvaiilagi*, by fbllovviiig only tin* dictates of 
his natural grdlaiitry and good-nature, than In* might 
jM*r]ia[vs liav(* vhou* havl he had the deepest designs 
on fh(’ young lady . 

Rut indeed it c;vu occasion \itt\e w onder that this 
niatt<*r csi-aped the ohs«*rvativ>n of olhei-'^. since poor 
Sophia herself never remarked it ; and In r heart vvaii 
irretrievahly lost before she suspecteil it was in 
danger. 

Matters wt*re in this situation, when Tom, one 
.afternoon, tiinling Sophia aloin*, ht*g:iu, art(*r a short 
.ipology, with u very serious faee, to acipiaint her 
that he had a favour to ask of her which lie hoped 
her goodness would comply with. 

TImugh ni*it)n*r tlie young man’s behaviour, nor 
inde<*d his inann(*r of opeuiug this business, were 
such as could giv»* her any just cause of suspecting 
he intended to make love to lier; yet, whether Na- 
ture whispered something into her ear, or from what 
cayse it arose I w ill not determine ; certain it i«, 
some idea of that kind must have intruded itself; 
for her colour forsook her cVeks, her limbs tiem» 
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bled, and her tongue would have faltered, had Tom 
stopped for an answer; hut he soon relieved her 
from her perplexity, by proceeding to inform her of 
Ais request ; which was to solicit her intt?restpn be- 
half of the gamekeeper, whose own ruin, and tliat 
of a large family, must be, he said, the consequence 
of Mr. SVestern's pursuing his action against him. 

Sophia presently recovered her confusion, and, 
with a smile full of sivectnoss, said, “ Is this the 
mighty favour you asked witli so much gravity ? 1 

wdll doit with all my heart. I really pity the poor 
fellow, and no longer ago than yesterday sent 
email matter to his wife.” This small matter was 
one of her gomis, some linen, and ten shillings ii: 
money, of which Tom had heard, and it had, in re 
ality put this solicitation into his head. 

Our youth now, emboldtuied with Ids success, re 
solved to push the mutter furtln'r, and ventured ever 
to beg her reeoimncndatioii of liiiu to her father’s 
service ; protesting that lie tlionglit liim one of the 
honestest fellows in the country, and extremely wcl 
qualified for tlic place of a gamekeeper, which luckily 
then happened to be vacant. 

Sophia answered, “ IVell, I will undertake this 
too ; but I cannot promise you as much success as 
in the fonner part, which I assure you I will not quit 
my father w’ithout obtaining. However, I will do 
what I can for the poor fellow ; for I sincerely look 
upon him and his fiimily as objects of great coniptis- 
»ion. And now, Mr. Jones, 1 must ask you a favour.” 

“ A favour, madam! ” cries Torn : ” if you knew 
the pleasure you have given nu; in the hopes of re. 
ceiving a command from you, you would think by 
mentioning it you did conhn- the greate'^t favour on 
me ; for by tl;is dear band 1 would sacrilicc my life 
to oblige you.” 

He then snatched her hand, and eagerly kissed it, 
which was the first time liis lips had ever t«>nched 
her. The blood, wliich before had forsaken her 
cliceks, now made her sufficient amends, by rusliing 
all over her face and neck witfi such violence, that 
they became all of a scarlet colour. She now’ first 
felt a sensation to avliich slie had been before a 
stranger, and avhich, when she harl h-isure to rfdb*ct 
on it, began to acquaint her with some secrets, 
which the reader, if he does not already guess thorn, 
will know in due lime. 

Sophia, as soon as sh(’ could sjjeak (which was 
not instantly), informed him, that the favour she 
had to desire of him \va.s, not to lead her father 
through so many dangers in hunting ; for that, from 
what she had heard, she was terribly frightened 
every time they went out together, and cx|X'cted 
some day or other to see h(-r father brought home 
with broken limbs. She ther(>forc beggCMl him, for 
her sake, to be more cautious; and as he w’cll knew 
Mr. Western would follow’ him, not to ride so madly, 
nor to take those dangercjus leaps for the future. 

Tom promised faithfully to obey her commands; 
and, alter thanking her for her kind compliimee 
with his request, took liis leave, and departed highly 
charmed w'ith his success. 

Poor Sophia was channod too, hut in a very dif- 
ferent way. Her sensations, how’fvcr, the rf:n!er’s 
heart (if he or she have; any) will better represent 
than I can, if I had as many mouths as ev«T poet 
wisheil for, to eat, I suppose those many dainties 
with which he was so plentifully provideil.* 

It was Mr. Western’s custom every afternoon, as 
soon as he was drunk, to hear his daughter ])I:iy on 
the harpsichord ; for he was a gi-eat lover of music, 
and perhaps, had he lived in town, might have 
liasaed for a connoisseur; for ho always excel ftjfl 
Against the finest compositions of Mr. Handel, He 


never relished any music but what was light a:id 
airy ; and indeed his most favourite tunes W’ere 
Old Sir Simon the King, St. George he was for 
England, Bobbing Joan, and seme others. 

His daughter, though she was a perfect mistress 
of music, and woubl never willingly have played any 
but Handel’s, was so devoted to her father’s pleasure 
that she learnt all those tunes to oblige him. How- 
ever, she w’ould now^ and then endeavour to lead 
him into lu'r own tastt' ; and when he reqiiire<i the 
repetition of his ballads, would answer w'ith a “nay, 
dear sir and w ould often beg him to suilcr her to 
play something else. 

This evening, how’ever, when the gentleimiu w^s 
retired from his bottle, she played all his favourites 
lliree times over, uitlioiit any solicitation. ’I his so 
pleaseil the good s(iiiire, that he starteil from his 
couch, gave his daughter a kiss, and swore her liand 
was greatly imj. roved. She took this opportunity 
to execute lier promise to 'rom ; in which she suc- 
ceeded so well, that the stpiire declared, if she 
woidd give him t’other bout of Old Sir Simon, la* 
would give the gamekeeper his deputation the n(‘\i 
morning. Sir Simon was played again and again, 
till the eharms of the nuisie soothefl Mr. Western to 
sleep. In tlu* morning Sophia did not fail to remind 
him of his engagement ; and his attorney was ini- 
mediately sent for, and ordered to stop any further 
proceedings in the action, and to muKc out the 
depufati(»n. 

Tom’s succe^^s in this affair soon began to ring 
over the (tountry, ami N:irio;is wen* tin! censorcs 
pas'ied upon it ; some gn ally ap[dainlijjg it as au 
act of un.^o<l nature; others sneering, ami saung, 

“ No Wf>mler that om‘ iille fellow should love ano- 
ther.” 'I'oiing Blilil w'as greatly enraged at it. He 
had long hatial Black George in tlu* sr»me proportion 
as Jones delighted in him; not from an\ olieiua! 
wliich he had evi‘r received, hnt from his great love 
to religion ami virtue; — for Black Georgi' liad the 
reputation of a loose kind of a fellow^ Blitil there- 
fore repri*st‘nt(‘d tills as living in Mr. Allwortliv N 
face ; ami deelarctl, with great eone(*ru, tliat it was 
iinpossibh? to liml any otlu*r inotivi* for doing good to 
such a wn’tch. 

Thwaekurn ami Square likewise sang to the sane? 
tunc*. 'J’hey wt're m>w’ (esjieeiully the latter) become 
greatly ji'ulous of young Jones with the widow'; for 
n* now approached tlu* age of twenty, w'.as really a 
im; 7 '/ung fellow’, and that lady, by her eiieourage- 
uents to him, seemed daily more and more to think 
lim so. 

Allwortliy was not, however, moved wulli their 
malice. He ileelared lilm.'.elf v(*ry well satislied 
with what Jones had «lone. He said the ])eise- 
.erance and integrity of his friendship was highly 
•oiiimendable, and he wished he could see inoie 
requent instances of that virtue. 

lint Fortune, w'lio seldom greatly r'‘lisbes such 
•parks as rny friend 'rorn, peilnqis because they tie 
lot pay more ardent a(ldn*ss(‘s to lier, gave now a 
o*ry different turn to all bis actions, arul sliowa**! 
hern to Mr. Allwortliy in a light far les*! agreeable 
han that gimtleman’s goodness had^itLCrto seen 
them in. 

CHAPTER VI. 

An •polony for the irisensUiility of Mr. 
charms of the lovHy Sophia; in which possibly 
in u eonsiflcrabli! decree, lower hi« «:iiara'’t«!r ir* tbe 
fiou of tho-M* men of wit and gallantry who appro i. 
heroes in most of oiir modern coinetl’.es. 

Nikuk are two sorts of people, vrho, I arn a 
lavc already conceived some coiitenipt for m) 
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on account of his behaviour to Sophia. The former 
of these Avill blame his prudenta; in neglecting an 
opportunity to possess liimself of Mr. Wt?stern’8 for- 
luiio; and the latter will no less despise him for his 
backwardness to so line a girl, who seemed ready 
to lly into his arms, if he would open them to re- 
ceive her. 

Now, though I shall not perhaps be able abso- 
hitely to acquit him of either of these charges (for 
want of prudence admits of no excuse ; and what I 
shall proiluce against the latter charge will, I appre- 
hend, be stairco satisfactory) ; yet, us evidence may 
sometimes be olfered in mitigation, 1 shall set forth 
the plain matter of fact, and leave the whole to the 
leader’s determination. 

Mr. .lones had somewhat about him, which, 
tlmngh 1 think writers are not thoroughly agreed 
ill its nami*, <loth certainly inhabit some human 
hreiists ; whose use is not so pro])erly to distinguish 
ri'dit fr«)m wrong, as to prompt and ineite them to 
tin' firmer, ami to restrain and withhold them from 
llu* hitter. 

'I'his somt‘wdmt may he iinlee<l resembled to the 
fmmns trunk-maker in the playhouse; for, when- 
p\fr the person who is possessed of it doth what 
is fiaht, no ravished or friendly sjieetator is so eager 
or so loud in his applause: on the contrary, when 
ho doth wrong, no ciitie is so aj>t to hiss and ex- 
plod(‘ him. 

To gi\e a higlier idea of the priiieijde I mean, as 
Nvrll a-^ ou'* inor*‘ familiar to the j)i» ^ent ag'* ; it may 
l)f considered as sitting on its throne in the mind, 
like the lord liiadi ehaneellor id' this kingdom in his 
i ioirt ; where it proides, governs, direets, judges, 
:i(;(|nit'^, and eoiidemns aeeording to merit and jus* ice, 
willi a knowledge wliicli nothing cM'apex;, a jm netra- 
li'ni whieh nothing can deeei\e, and an integrity 
which nothing can eornqil . 

This Jieti\e principle ina\ perh ijis he r^aid to eon- 
stitnte the most e*«'en(ial liarrier between us and our 
in'ighlionrs brutes; for if then* he some ni the 
himi-.n shajie in Iim are not under any '>uch dominion, 

I choose rather to consider them as desert. Ss from 
ns to onr neighhonrs ; among w hom they will ha^e 
the fate of (h'serters, and nut he placed in the lirst 
rank. 

t)iir hero, whether lie derived it from Tliwackum 
or Sfju.are I ^viJl not defcrniinc, was \cry .strongly 
nml.-r the gnida/ice of this jn inciple; for though he 
(lid not always act riglitly, >c( he never did other- 
wise without feeling ami Mitlering fn* it. It was 
this which taught him, that to rejiay the eivilities and 
little triemUliips of hospitality hy rohlnng tin* house 
wIk h' \iMi have reeeiv. d them, is to hi* the hasrst 
anil ineaiiest of thieves. H,* did luit think tltc has.*- 
iicvis ()l oUeiiec lessenecl by the lieiglit of tlic in- 
j'liy coimniitcd ; on the contrary, if to steal anotliev’s 
I'hite deserved death am\ 'infamy, it seemed to him 
dillienlt to assign :i iitinislnnent ade.j\i ife to fin* roti- 
|hng a nvm of wdioh* firtnne, ami of his chil.l 
liilo the haj'gain, 

1 his principle, therefore, prevented him from any 
t loaght ot making his forlum* hy sneh tnean.s (for 
ns, as I li.'iK* said, is an active principle, and doth 
IT -St*'**'' ^ knowledge or Indief only). 

■i( le been greatly enamoured of Sojihia, he pos- 
1,V thought otInTwise; hut give me 

*^^^***^' iffeat dillerence between nin- 
/)fV^ inan'H daughter from the motive 

<>f theft* tbiiin from the motiv4\ 

Ril^e ?»• this young gcTxtdcman w'as not insen- 

hked I /'i* t^oj.hia; thongli he greatly 

W nauty, and csteemoil all her other qiiali- 


flcationM, she had made, however, no deep imprea- 
sion on his heart ; for which, as it renders him liable • 
to the charge of stupidity, or at least of want of 
liiste, w'e shall now jiroceed to account. 

The truth then is, his heart was in the possession 
of another woman. Here 1 question not but the 
reader will be surprised at our long taciturnity as to 
this matter ; and (juite at a loss to divine wdio this 
wom.an was, since we have not liillierto dropt a hint 
of any one likely to be a rival to Sophia; for as to 
Mrs. Blitil, though W'e have been obliged to mention 
some suspicions of her alfectiou for Tom, we have 
not hitherto given the least latitude for imagining 
that he had any for Iier ; and, indeed, I am sorry to 
say it, hut the youth of both sexes arc too apt to he 
d(‘tu‘ieiit in their gratitude for that regard with 
which persons more ailvanced in years are some- 
tiiin*s so kiml us to lionour them. 

'I'hat the rcailer may he no longer in suspense, he 
wdll be pleased to remember, that we have often 
mentioned the family of George Seagrim (rom- 
irioiily called Black ( icorge, the gamekeeper), which 
consisted at present of a w ife and five children. 

'I'he second of thc.se children was a danghtor, 
whose nami* was Molly, ami who was esteemed oi<? 
of the handsomest girls in the W'hole country. 

Congreve well says tliere is in true beauty some- 
thing wliicli vulgar souls cannot admire ; so can no 
dirt or rags hide this something from those souli 
wliich are not ofllie vulgar stamp. 

'I’lie beauty of this girl nia<le, however, no impres- 
! sioii on 'roin, till she gianv towards the age of six- 
teen, when 'fom, wlio was near tlirci^ years older, 
began first, to ca^t the ('yes of atfection upon lier. 
Arid this alleetiim lie liad tlxi'il on the girl long be- 
fore he CMihl bring liimself to attempf^the pussession 
i of her per<on : for though his constitution urged 
j Iiim greatly to thi-^, his jirinciph'S no less forcibly 
i restrain. il him. To dehauch a joung woman, how- 
j e\er low her eondition wa.s, ajqu'arcd to him a very 
i heinous erime ; and the good-will lie bon* the father, 

! with the compus'oion he had for his family, very 
I sir-. ugly e.»rro!it. rat. .1 all such sober rotlections ; so 
! tbit he onet; resuhed to gel the better of his in- 
clinations, and he actually ahstaini'd three wliole 
months without ev. r going to Seagrim’s house, or 
seeing his daughter. 

Now, fhiingh .Molly was, a.<r we h.ave said, gimerally 
a ^cry fine girl, and in reality she was so, yet 
licr beauty was not of tlio most amiable kind. It 
hud, indet'd, very little of femiiiiiu' in it, and would 
have hecomo a man at lea'^t as well as a woman ; for, 
to say the truth, joulli and llorid healtli had a very 
coiisidcrahle share in the composition. 

Nor was her niiiid more etreminate than her per- 
son. As lliis was tall and robust, so was that bold 
ami forward. So little had she of modesty, that 
.Lines had luort' ie:;ard for h.'V virtue than she her- 
s« If. .\nd as most proliaMj sin* like«l I'om as well 
as he liked her, so when she perceived his tiackward- 
ness she hei'ielf grew juo]>orlioirahly forward ; and 
w hen slie saw he had entirely deserted tin* house, she 
found means of throwing hersi'lt in his way, and 
hehaieil in such a manner that the jonlli must have 
had \eiy much or very litth* of the licro if her endea- 
vours had proied unsuccessful. In a word, she soon 
triumpln'd over all tin* virtuous resolutions of Jones;^ 
for though she behaved .it last w ith all decent reluc- 
tauc(‘, yet I rather clioosi* to attribute the triumph 
to her, 'since, in fact, it was her design which iiuc- 
cccdi'd. 

In the conduct of tliis matter, I say, Molly so w’ell 
leaved her part, that Join's attributed the conquest 
entirely to himself, and considered the joung woman 
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as one who liad yieldod to tlic \iolent attacks of hia 
pussioii. He Jikewise imputed her yielding to the 
niigovernahle force of her love towards him ; and 
this tlie reader will allow to have been a very na- 
tural and ])robable supposition, as we have more 
than once mentioned the uncommon comelin(‘SK of 
his person : and, indeed, he was one of the hand- 
somest young fellows in the world. 

As there arc some minds whorse affections, like 
Master Blifil’s, are solely placed on one single per- 
son, whose interest and indulgence alone they con- 
sider on every occasion ; regarding the good and ill 
of all others as merely indiilerent, any further than 
as they contribute to the ])leasure or advantage ot 
that person ; so there is a different temper of mind 
which borrows a degree of virtue even from selt-love. 
Such can never receive any kind of satisfaction from 
another, without loving the creature to whom that 
satisfaction is owing, and without making its well- 
being in some sort necessary to their own ease. 

Of this latter species was our hero. He consi- 
dered this poor girl as one whose happiness or 
misery he had caused to he dependent on himself. 
Her beauty was still the object of desire, though 
greater beauty, or a fresher object, might have betui 
more so ; but the little abatement which fruition 
had occasioned to this was highly ov<*rbaI inced hy 
the considerations of the ailectioii which she visibly 
bore him, and of the situation into wliieh he had 
brought her. The former of these creatisl gratitude*, 
the latter compassion; and both, together with Ins 
desire for her person, raised in him a passion which 
might, without any great violence to the word, he 
colled love ; though, perhaps, it W'as at first not very 
judiciously placed. 

This, then,Va8 tlic true reason of that in^ensihi- 
Uty which ho had shown to the charms of Sophia, ^ 
and that behaviour in liev which might have been : 
reasonably enougb interpreted as an encouragement j 
to his addresses ; for as he could not think of ahan- 
doning his Molly, poor and destitute as she wan, w \ 
no more could he entertain a notion of betrauiig 
, such a creature as Sophia. And surely, had he 
given the least encouragement to any passion for 
that young lady, he must have been ubsoluteiy guilty 
of one or other of those crimes; either of which 
would, in my opinion, h;ne \ery jostly subjia ted 
. him to that fate, which, at his first introducfimi into 
othis history, 1 mentioned to liiue been generally 
predicted as bis certain destiny. 

CIIAPTEll VII. 

Being tlic shortest cliapt»;r in this book. 

Her mother first perceived the alteration in the 
fihape of Molly; and in order to hide it from her 
neighbours, she foolishly clothed ]n*r in that sack 
which Sophia had sent her; though, indeed, that 
young huly had little apprehension that the poor \ 
woman would have been weak eno gh to let any of j 
her daughters wear it in that form. 

Molly was charmed with the first opportunity she 
ever had of showing her beauty to advantage*; for 
she could very well bear to coiiternpfiito her- 
in the glass, even when dressed in rags; and 
»he had in that dress conquered the iieart of 
and pi^aps of some others ^ yet she thought 
. addition of finery would innch improve her 
irms, and extend her conquests. 

Molly, therefore, having dressed herself out in this * 
tack) with a new laced cap, and some other orna- 
ments which Tom had given her, repairs to church 
with her fan in her hand the very next Suiiday. The 


great are deceived if they imagine they have appro, 
printed ambition and vanity to themselves. 'I'heso 
noble qualities flourisli us notably in a country 
church and church-yard as in the drawing-room, of 
in the closet. Schemes have indeed been laid in the 
vesti 7 which would hardly disgrace the conclave. 
Here is a ministry, and h(‘re is an opposition, litre 
are plots and cireiimventions, parties and factions 
equal to those which are to be found in courts. * 
Nor are the women here less practised in tJie 
highest feminine arts than their fair superiors in 
quality ami fortune. Here are prudes and coquettes. 
Here are dressing and ogling, falsehood, envy, malice 
scandal; in short, ever) tiling that is eommou to the 
most splendid asst’mhly, or politest circle. Let those 
of high life, therefore, no longer des])ise the igno- 
rance of tlieir inferiors ; nor the vulgar any longer 
rail at the vices of tlicir betters. 

Molly had seatetl herst‘lf some time before she wjw 
known by her neighliours. And tlu-n a whisper run 
tbrongh the whole congregation, “Who is shel” 
hot when she was iliscovered, sueh sneering, giggling^ 
tittering, and laughing ensned among the women 
that Mr. Alhvortli) was ohligi'd to exert Ids authority 
to preserve any decency among them. 

CHAPTER VI II. 

A battle s'lng hy tin Mum* * Ilnnicricaii style, aii<l uhlcli 
uoiic hut the cliv al i lier cun t.islo, 

Mr. 'Wkmekn had an estate in this parish ; and as 
his house stood at littb.> greater ilistancc* from this 
church than from his own, he very often came to 
Divine Service here; and both he and the eharudug 
Sophia happened to he present at tins time. 

Soplda was much pleased with the beauty of the 
girl, whom she pitied for her siniplieity in having 
dressed herself in that manner, as she saw the env) 
which it luul occasioned among hi“r equals. She no 
sooner came home than she sent for the gamekiu’pcr, 
and onlered liim to bring bis daughU*r to hi‘r ; say- 
ing she would provide for her in tne fajuily, and 
might possibly place the girl about her own persojj, 
when her own maid, who was now going away, had 
left hi r. 

Poor Se-igrim was tliundeistruck at this; for he 
was no stranger to t!u; fault in the shape of his 
daughter. He answered, in a stammering voice, 
“That ho was afraid Molly would be too awkward 
to wait on her ladyship, as she had never been at 
service.” “No matter for that,” savs Soplda; “she 
will soon improve. 1 am jih-ased with the girl, and 
am resolved to try her.” 

Black George now n'paired to his wife, on whose 
prudent counsel lie dejicnded to extricate hiui out 
of this dilemma ; but when he. came thither he 
found his housi* in some ronfusion. So great envy 
hail this sack occ:isioned, that when Mr. Allwortliy 
and the ot.her gentry were gone from rhnreh, the 
raire, which had hitherto been confined, hurst into 
an uproar; and, having vent«*d itself at first in op- 
jirohrious words, laughs, hisses, and gestures, betook 
itself at last to e(‘rtain missile w«‘aj)ons; which, 
though from the.ir plastic nature th^i threatened 
neither the loss of life nor liml), wane nowever sul- 
ficiently dreadful to a well-dressed lady. Molly 
had too jDStich Rpirit to hear this trealmeut tant^lj* 
Having therefore — hut hold, as we are diffident ot 
our own ahilities, let us here invite a superior power 
to our aaHiRtance. 

Ye Muses, then, whocv'cr yc are, who love to sing 
battles, and princii>ally thon who whilom didst re- 
count the. slaughter in those fields whore 
and Trulla fought, if thou wert not Rtarved with tiy 
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fririid Dutlcr, nssist ino on lliin ^rcat occahion. vMl 
Jiri; not in llic powor of all. 
a vast herd of cows ir 4 a rich lanix'i’s yard, if, 
lln-y arc iiiilkiMl, tlicy hear their crdvc's at a 
distance, lamenting the r(»hl)(‘ry which is then coin- 
j,,ininL(, I’oai’ and hellow; so roared jdrth tin* Sonier- 
s, tsliire inoh an liall<K>, inadi* up of almost as many 
j,,jn;,lls, screams, and otlier (liUVrenl sounds as there 
were persons, or ind(.'«‘d passions aiiKUii;; them: s»»nie 
v\ric inspired hy lat^e, others alarmed hy ft'ar, and 
^,;l), is had !iothint( in their heads hut tin' lo\e of 
1,111 ; hilt chielly linvy, tin' si'^ter of Satan, and Ids 
(.(iii'.tant <-ompanion, ru'^hed anions; the crowc], and 
hlrw np llie fury of the women; who no sooner 
,.;inie up to .Molly than they pelted her with dirt and 
I ulttii''h. 

Mollv, luniii:^^ endea\oure(l in vain to make a 
j)aiiil>"ine retreat, faeetl ahool ; and layin:' hold of 
Ih'^s, uho ad\aii'-ed in the front of tin- 
riieiii\, slu' at one lilow felh'd her to the ground. 

1 he uhole army of the enemy ftlmu;;h near a hun- 
, Ill'll ill liiiniher), in;' tin* late o| their ;j^em rai, 
hack many \ % and reliml hehind a iiew- 

liim' U‘ra\e; for tiie ehureliyaid \n;is the tiehl of 
where tlieie was to he a funeral that \eiy 
Moll\ jiniNned her \ iel> n y , and i-atehilU' | 
knil which lay on the side of llie o:ra\e, dis. j 
(hiiiei'il it with sueli tiny, that lia\iiej^ hit a tador on j 
the liead, the l^^< nils eiit eipially forth a hollow j 
...iniil it ih' ir mei tine, 'iiid tin* tailor took |<r' sently 
Ins I ii:,M !i 1 1 oim tin 

I -.iile l)\ ‘uile, and it d on I't In I w Id' li 

e Iijin'e S.dnahle of llo' two. Molly then 
a thijh-hoi..' in her hat.d, I'ell in a.mi.fijc the 
ihvaij r.mks a-',! i '11111,' In r ows witti at li- 
n'llf V oil I'if i;er -w the ca 

■ w a !,. ij !: f \ hem id heroi lie. 

hi , I'la!. ( ) M the name*, of those w !io fell on [ 
f.'ii- dty. 1 ii'^f, .lemmy Tweed!.- fit oii his j 

l,i' i!''i' !ji a'l tl^e direful horn-. Him tlm jihaasant 
' 'ah', of sw I I't ly -w io.diiiL' Si.nir had noiirislnal, 
a ,hi : I- in' I'l - I t' 1 1,1 lie' M II al a i f , w it li w Id'di. an- ! 
lii’ii,,; d(,\\n lit ’wahis' and f.iiis. he cliri.M’ed j 

1 ny iiip! id sw ai 

t \ inii'i w e a\ I'd tin* sp ri-jlit 1 y dama- ; while he 
'eiii.i'lf •.tooil liddlin..'' and jnmjiiiiLr to liis ow n music. 
lh>',', fntl, i;,,w- a\ails his liddlc’. lie thumps the 1 
ni'int lioor with iii^ i'avi‘as. 4 . Next, old Ih-in poie, | 
tv- er, eei\'d a hiow in his for* hi-a\l fiami 

eiir A nn/oiii III I eroine, and imm.-'iiati ly f-Il to tlo' 
ii’’"nii'l. lie w. ‘.winLT'ln; fat f-llow, and f ll 
'' *th ! a ) t a •. 1 a ,is a le i Use. I 1 1 . ' oh.n eu- 


'I hi 


ami /a\i 

•-t'v Tipp 


hiis (li'nj.ped ;,t ll,,. . 4 ;,nii' time 
hi'iiy iiiok np as law t'nl Menl 
'* '* tinii!)li-d nnf.ii tnn il: ly 
vdi.i'h I all liiiej- I,,, Id ,,f li,.;- 1 
'■■it' il til.' Ill di |- of net Ml 
^"i’' -n'iity t.i her t,, ;id. Ih 
iui hiiji, I 

fi .!i*. tii 

'*'""1 l•■o•.•k:..^ i),., ... 

He was an . 

'■I'*;'- pattens; m 

h' il he w: 1 ^ ktioched dow ii w as hi - ow n woikman- 
■■“p. Had I,,. .,1 ,|| pjahns in 

|< ( Mireh, he Wonhl lia\e a\oid' <1 :i hrok^ll head, 
l i'^'' danurhter of a firtner; .fuhti Gi(ldi<«h, 

a siom-h, F.sther (hHn:iij.%Will 

f'ltl '.'•*/ **"* Misses F'lltcr, wh<»se 

lii.i' ' -V ' Lion ; Ih-ttv f‘h:int- 

"t'l' , . .lek Osih-r, and main others of infeiior 

’■"I;;’ Kvrollin. 

. licit th. St, 

I'leM.; f, 


p- li ki t. \N td' h 
K -f.* of lie- 
lO,!l''--.Ii 'To-, 

I -*toi killL' It,' 
n r In eU th.- 
, with N.’un^ 

!i' .joiind ; \\ h.ei.-. t > 
nth, and he the ‘•k \ . 
w .*s fin- m \l \ ietim 
tiioiis W'lkm.itl, a, id 
the \ery ]*.tlteii w ith 


•' oIIh-, . 


ra\ es. 

iinons am, of Molly reached all 
'-’iny o| them in t!-eir ill-iit o\crihr, w 


lint now Forlniif*, feaianf^ «hfl had acted out of 
<*haracler, and had inclined too loni' to the same 
side, csjieciaJly as it was tin* lii'Jit side, hastily turned 
ahouf : lor now goody llroNvn, — whornZekiel Hrowii 
caressed in his an,,s; nor he almie, hnt half the 
{m'isli hesifies ; so famous was she in the liehis of 
VenuM, nor indi-ed less in those of M.us. 1 he 
trophies (»f both thesi- her hnshaiid always bore 
ahf>uf <Mi his head and face; for if ever linman head 
di'l t)y' its Imrns disjilay the amorous glories of a 
wif'*, /ekiel’s did; imr did his w ell-sei ateheil face 
les-s denote her talents (or rather talons) of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

No longer bore this .Ama/oii tin’ shameful tliglit of 
her party. Sin; stojiped short, and, calling aloud to 
all who tied, sjioke follows: “ AC Somersi*t shire 
men, or rather ye Somersetshire women, are ye not 
ashamed thus to lly from a singh- woman { lint if 
1,0 other will ojipose her, 1 inys'-lf and Joan Top 
liere will have tin- honour of the victory.’' Having 
thus saitl, she ili'w at Molly Seagrim, ami easily 
lied the tliigh-lioiie from In-r haml. at the same 
linn* clawing «dl‘ imr cap from Imr head. 'Mien 
laying Indd of the hair of Molly will, Imr left hand, 
she attack'd her so fniioiisly in the face with the 
right, that the hl'xul soo,, began t'l fri'kle from 
Imr nos«-. Molly was not idle all thiswliile. She 
SO",, renmv'l the clout f,om tin* Imad of goody llrowTi, 
ami th'-ii fastening on her hair with one haml, with 
the j.llmr sli«- eniiscd another hlooily stn*aiii to issue 
forth from t)m jiostriL of the » m iny. 

\\ hen each of tlm eoinbataiits ba'l borne otf suffi- 
cient spoils of bair from tlm Imu'l of ber antagoniM, 
tlm imxt rag,’ was against tlie garments. In this 
attai'k ibey ex'-iis l sf, ,nuel, violence, iliat in a very 
few ,i!innl'‘s they W'-rt.’ both TKik'-tl to tlie middle. 

If is Ineky for tin- wonmn lliat the seat of lisfyeuir 
war is not the same with tlu’in its atmuig men; but 
though timv may seem a litfh* to deviate from theif 
Hex, wlmntlu’y go fortli t'l battle, yet I have oh.satrvetk 
they n«'Vor so far forg'’N as to assail the liosoms of 
'-ach "llmr; where a few Idows W'ould l,,‘ fatal to 
most of tlmm. This, 1 know, some derivi* from 
their being of a more bb.iody iiudination than the 
males. t)n which account they apply to the nose, 

to tlie part w hence blood may most easily be 
drawn; but this seems a far-fetelmd a.s wa II as ill- 
! nature'! snp]vosition. 

(io'idy lirow u bad gv it advantage of Molly in 
ibis partierdar; for tlm fornmi' h';.l imleeil no breasts, 
i Imr bosom (if it ma.y be s-' ea.lb dl. 'is wall in colour 
i as ,n nriny '.:ber jirop.-, !i, s, .'xaitly resembling an 
j ainaent pie..- of iinj' nl, upon which any one 
might bav 'Irnmm'al a consiili-rabl'’ vv bile w il Imut 
! tloui.: Imr any trie. if < 1 . image, 

j .Molly, hesid*' !mr |>>esriit nnh.a]>],y e.-mli!ion, was 
j lilferently fnn, I' d m ! In'si- parts, ami might, p- ilaij's, 
j li .v- t- mpled. ibe .'OW of ILowu to give In a fatal 
blow, ba -1 nett tlm bn i.v arrival of Toni .lono-^at this 
I instant j'Ut an imme.ii'ite end J" lh'‘ Idoody scm*. 
j Th,*- imi'ident Was IneKilv owing to Mr. Sijuaf’; 

I for Im, master lllilil. and Jones, liad mountod their 
1 Init'es, atli r ehnn h, to take the air, and liad ridileii 
I ;d'ont a ipiart.-r of a mile, when Sijn are, '’hanging 
his mind tnot idly, but lor a reason whi<’h we shaU 
unfoM as soon as we liave leisui^^, desired the young 
gimtlcnien to rulew itb him another way than they 
bad at fust projvoeijiL This motion being complied 
v».tb, bronglit them of m’lassity back again to the 
* cburcliyard. 

Master Blifil, who rode fbsf, seeing aueh a moh 
a’si-ndded, ami two woim-n in the posture in which 
we h’ft the I'ombat ants, stopped bis horse to inquire 
what w.,s the juatle,. A < muntry fellow, scratching 
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his head, answerf'd him : I don't know, ineaster, 
uu’t 1; an’t please your honour, here liatli been a 
\i!4‘ht, I think, !)et\veen ij:i>ody llrowii and Mull 
Sea;,niiri.” “ Wlio, who f*’ crit's 'rom ; but witliout 
wailini? lor an answvi', li:i\inij diseoAored the leri- 
tures ol' his Molly (hruin^li all the diseomposure in 
which they now were, lie hastily ali^hteil, turned 
his horse loost*, and, h'afiini; over tin* wall, ran to 
her. She now' rirst. hurstiiiijf into tears, told Inm 
how barbarously slu‘ had lieeii treated. Upon which, 
forgetting the st‘x of goody llrown, or perhajis not 
knowing it in his rage — for, in la'ality, she liad no 
leminine ainiearanee hut a petticoat, which In' iniglit 
not observt^— he gave her a lash or tw*o with his 
horsewhip ; and then Hying at the inoh, who were 
all accujied by Moll, he dealt his blows so jnofnsely 
on all sides, that unless 1 would again in\oke the 
muse (which the good-natured reader may think a 
little too hard upon her, as slie liath so lately been 
violently sweated), it would be impossihh.' for me to 
recount the horse-w hipping tif that day. 

Having seonri’d tin* whole <'oast of flie ein'iny, ns 
warll as an\ of Homer’s herof did, Don 

Quixotte ly knight-errant in the worI<i eoiild 

have done, lie returned to Molly, Avhom he found in 
a condition wliieh must give both me and iny nler 
pain, was it to he descriht'd In're. d’oni ra\eil like 
a madman, beat Ids breast, tore his hair, stamped on 
the ground, and vowi'd the utmost \engeance on all 
W'ho Iiad been concf'rm'd. He tlien pulled otF his 
coat, and hultoni'd it round lier, put his hat upon 
lier head, W'iped the blood from le r f.u-e as well as 
he could with his handkereliicf. and called out to the 
s'crvaiit to riile ;is fast as possible for a si<le-sad<ile, , 
or a pillion, t\iat he might carry her sih* homo. ; 

Mastc'r Blitil oViji'clcd to the sending away llie j 
servant, as they lead otdy one witii thorn; hut a-< 
Sipiare seconded the oialer of Jonos, Ik; i\as ohligod i 
to comply. I 

The sm'vant. refnniod in a very time with | 

f!i(* pillion, and dtolly, having coll.‘or,-d her rags as j 
well as slie could, was jdaced hohind him. In wddch • 
manner sIk* was carried home, S(piaro, IJlilil, and i 
Jones attending. ■ 

Here Join's having roceivetl iiis coat, given liep a ■ 
sly kiss, and whispcrcal her, that ho \\ould la turn in j 
the evening, quitted Ids.M. lly, ;ind rode .ni after las • 
companions. j 

(•ir.vrTLu IX. 

Coniainin:; nritlor i;f no very i)v.-aci' !>!.* colour. 

^for .T.Y had no srjfjiicr ajiparolhel hors*df in her 

.’iccustoined rags, ' hogmi to fall 

lently ujjon lier, particularly her eldi -t sister, w ho 
told her siie was w'ell enough served. HowMiad 
she the assurance to wear a gown whicli \r}iing 
madam Western had given to niMiljcr! If mic <,f 
us \vas to wear if, I think,” sa , ] in\s< If , 

have the ho>t light ; hut I warrant \ou tliiuk if 
belongs to your beauty. I suppo-c ynl tiiink ^ our- 
self morii handsoim'r than any of us." — “ il:,ii,l 
her down the hit of glass from over llie cujihr.a. d,’' 
<-rles anotlier; “ I’d wash the hlood from mv f:..-.- 
hoforc I tnlkf'd of my beauty.” — “ d'oij’d ht-ffer 
have rnindf (J what (/h parsmi says,” ciios flio i-hh ,f, 
and not a hearkeiKMl after men vokc.” — “ Iu'IoimI, 
child, and Sf) she had,” says the mother, soljhlng: 

“ she, Irith lirouglit, :i disgrace ujion us all. Shfr’sth 
vurst. of the family 1 !iat (werw'as a W'hore.”- Y 
iiei'd not iiphraid me \\ith that, rntjther,” rrios Mollv ; 

** you y.jurs‘dt was hrought-to-hed of ,-iv,ter ffwq-r, 

within a wa-ek after you waas married.” “ \ es, 

busiy, ai 'Weied the exira^ ‘d mother, “ ho I wa^, 


and what was the mighty mattc'r of that ? I was 
made an honest woman then ; and it you was to b,. 
marie an lionest woman, I should not hr^ «nigry ; bm 
you must have to doing W'illi a gr'ntleinan, yon iiasiy 
slut ; you will have a bastard, hussy, you will; and 
that 1 defy any one to say (’f me.” 

In this situation Bluek George found his family 
will'll he caiiK^ home for the inirpose hefon* mi'n. 
tioned. As his wife and three daughters were alj 
of them talking togetlii'r, and most of them eryinj^^ 
it wais some time before he could get an opportunitv 
of being heard ; but as soon as sueh an inti*rva*l 
ocentred, lie aetpiaintcd the company w'itli what 
Sojiliia had said to him. 

Goody Seagrim tlien began to revile her daughter 
afresh. “ Here,” says she, " you liave hrouglit Us 
into a line (juandary indeed. What will madam say 
to that big belly ( O that ever 1 should live to sec 
this day 1”' 

Molly answ'cred with great spirit, “ And w hat h 
this mighty phu-e which y on have got for im‘, fatlior?” 
(for he had not well understood the jihrasti used by 
Soj>hi:i of being about her pi'rson.) “ I suppose it 
s to he iindi-r the cook; Imt 1 shan’t wash dislu-s for 
any body. .My giuitli'inan will jirovide better for 
me. See what he luith given me this afteriKxMi. 
He lialli promisi'd 1 slnll never want intmcv; aud 
,on slian’t want money neitlier, motlier, if you ^vill 
lold your tongue, ami know when you are vsell.’’ 
And so saying, sin* jiulled out several guineas, ai.d 
gave her mother one of them. 

'I’he good woman im sooner f’lt the gold w'itbir. 
her palm, than her te!tij>er began ( ‘<iieli is the eflieaey 
of (hat panaeea ) to he mollilieil. “ Why, huJciud,’*’ 
says she, “ would any hut such a hloeklmad as \ou 
not have imjuii'ed what place tliis was before he liad 
accepted it t I’erhaps, as Molly. says, it ;i) be in 
th'* kitehen ; and truly I don’t car*' my ilaugliler 
shonhl be a scullion wfueli ; for, p-oor :is | am, 1 am 
a gent l«-woman. Ami tliof I was ^ildigcd, as my 
father, who w.as a clergyman, died worM* tliati in>- 
tliing, and so i-ouM md giv** me a shilling of pt)ti>'!i, 
to undervalue myself by marrying a p*ior man; yet 
1 would h ive you to know, I have a spirit alaoc 
all them things. Marry C'nne iqil it would belter 
hei'ome madam Western to look at home, and I'c. 
HK'mher wlio her own grandfather was. Some of 
my family, fi>r aught 1 know, might lide in ilu ir 
eo.ich*-'', w lu'Ti til*' gramlfatlu'rs of some vok*' walked 
a-voot. 1 warrant she fancit's she did a inighlv 
maftiT, w hen 'di<- sent ns that old gownd ; sfuiic of 
my family w*>n!d iujI hav** jiieked up such r.ags in 
til*' street ; hut pt'or jieople are always trami 
iijion. "The jiari-.h m e<l n»»t li.ive been in sucli a 
Hnster with Molly. You niiglit liave told tlicin, 
chihl, your giandimdlu r wore heller things m w mit 
of I he sh*)]).” 

“ Wi ll, hut consider,” cried George, “wliaf an* 
swer shall I make to ni.id.im f” — ” I ihui’t ki eic 
what answer,” sass she; “yon are always Initigin.^ 
your family into one (piandary or other. D*' 
r- imMiiher wlien you sjiot the partridge, (lie occ:i‘''i''ii 
of all our rnisfortmies f Did not I mlv^e yon ncv*‘r 
. * go into sfjnire W i ntern's manor f Did not I t< ^ 
you many a g<iod yfar ago what W'onhl come ot d . 
Hut YOU wa»uld have your own headstrong vvay>| 
yes, \oii w'ould, vou villain.” . . 

Black Georg.' was, in the main, a pcaceahlc k»n(i 
<if fi How, ami nothing choh'ric n<»r rash ; yet < 
hear about him s.tmething of what '**^^*.**1 

calh-d the iraseihle, and which his w'ife, i !' •' '• 

bc>*M rndow'eij with /nm h wonhl h.iv ' 

lie h;id long exp.'i i.-nced, that wh.'U the Mforni g>‘' 
very higl', .irgurn.'iits were l>ut wind, vvlm 1 
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rather to iivrcasr, than to abato it. H« was thori*- 
foH* si'ldoui unj)i(‘vi«liMl witli a siiiall switfli, a ro- 
jjjcly of wonderful force, as lie li.-sd often essayt'd, 
\vldel) the* AVord villain served as a hint lor Iiis 
apl’lvdi^'. 

Xo sooner tlu'H'fon*, had this synintotn Mj)|)e:ired, 
than had iininediate recourse t<» tlie said reiueilv, 
^vhirh though, as it is usual in all very •dhea<-ions 
jiuMliriiies, it at lir.>t seeiiii d to Inuj^liten and intlaine 
(lie diseasi’, soon jiiaaluei'd a total ealiu, ami restored 
()ie patient to piufeel easi' and traiujuillity. 

This is, however, a. Kind of horse-uiedieiue, which 
j.,, quires a A(‘ry robust (‘oust itution to digest, and is 
jiierefoie jii’ojn'r only for the vula: ir, unless in one 
^i,j<rle instance, viz., w here superiority of birth breaks 
in which ease, w i' sliould not tliink it \< ry 
ii,i])rop( rlv appliisl by an\ Inishand whatever, it tin* 
■ipplication was not in itsidf so liase, that, like ei*r- 
Uiiii appliiations of tlm phssieal kin<l wliieh nerd 
he nieiilioiied, it so niueh dcL^rades and eouta- 
niiiiatrs the hand emjiIo\rd in it, lliat no a:* otleiiian 
slidiiM riidufe the thon:;ht ol any ihiiiL^ So low' and 
a.'t. ■Stahl.'. 

The whole faniily \vere soon rrdue.d to a stair of 
pafeet (juii t ; f>r tin* \ iit n.* of tliis iiirdiriiee, lik.* 
t!iat ..f rh'eti i''it_\ , is oftrii eoiiununieatrd tinou.di 
,iiie 1)1 r-on to mans others, who are not toueh.rd hy 
t!,r iii-t iniii.Mit. 'I'o sa\ ihr tint!), tliey both opr- 
rate hv iVietioii, it may hr dou‘'t''d wh.rtin-r there is 
}i,,t si'iiii Iiah' !i(i'.\ern them, of wliieli 

^ll■. I- ;■ he ’.soil! to intjuite, before lie pub- 

;; t h*' iD'xt rd it i. ill of Iiis l)ook, 

\ eoii'M'd w-e’ iioss ••;.!! il, in which, afl. r many 
li h.Mrv. M..lh still Jii'l dstirij- t!:at -die Wo'dd not L’O 
!.i o rsicr, it \\ a at h le.'lh I'rso'ised, that 'joodN S.-a- 
IP !■-. il shouhl wait on miss W est* rn, and rii- 
1 iM, to la-oeno- the ’pla.'r for le r . hl. st dau,rltl' r, 
s\!,o ill rl.io d -1 rat ir,riini'''s to ar.Tpi it: !ml I'or- 
liiie-. \\ i.'o srriiis to liase lurii an • nre.is ol ihislilth’ 
fiaiils, aft) r\s i^fd-. put a -'loji to h.-r pfa .mot ion. 


( !i \1’ 1 fill X. 

th.' 'fa.’ pcn.-t»-:Ui.ni of 

lii, )l for f.) ),i, a ..ijht.-i, aii.l 111. 

r.’liiMi t t it 111 III'* h; 

Tin: next nioinin:,^ 'I'oin .lon-'s hMutnl with Mr. 
•'stirti, and ssas at his rrlnin insiti.l hv that mn- 


1 hr Invrly Sopliia shone forth that day witl 
Kcialy rnid sp; i-hf I i nr ss t!i m usii d. il.i halt* r\ 
"as < I rtainls le\i M, <1 j.t oijr hrto ; thou-h, i h. li.'\.-, 
' !l Si airr \rt klirW I). llit-’iltioli; hut 

d d'lr h.id anv desirii ,,f ehainiii.^- him, .site iiov 
-a-r. l!.)!. 

Mr. Siijiple, till’ curate of Mr. Mlwortlpv’s parish. 


Iiia.h' 


' )t t he Cl tin paiiA . 


li. 


; a LTood-tiatun 


till 


I 

" i:t!i\ ; hut flii.'llv r.’mai kahh- for his 

huiiii’s at lalih", lhoU'„di his tno?,f!( \vas io’mt 
■'• h. In sh-ut, Ij,' had on<- of the h. st appe- 
in th.' World. However, the rloth was no 
^'"‘n'T taken aw ay, tle.m he alw a\ s mad.’ sntVe'i.-nt 
•' n' li.ln till’ his silence : for In- was a xerv In arty 
aiiiFliis eon versa: i.m was oft.-ti eiilertaininrr. 
•nw er otlhusi \ e. 

At his iir,( airiv.al, wliieli Has immediately before 
'I rnitraue,. ,,1 tlje roast-lx’.’l, lie had iriven an ititi- 
that he had hroui^ht sunn' m ws with hitn, 
f !' i" nx'nnirii; to tell, that he eatne that tuoinent 

when tin- siojit id' tin* r.'.-i!*!- 


hr f ‘'"".MIMA S, wllell til.’ Sio'ilt <d tin* r..;!!»t- 

' sihkT him «lniiih, permitlint^- him onl\ to sax 
■ < 111(1 (n (belan* lie must pa> Ids resrx-e 

'I'-' hW so he called the sirloin. 

“H ‘ inner Avas over, beinp.^ reniin.b’d b\ Si)|dna 


of his news, In* bei^aii as follows: “1 lielievc, lady, 
ytmr ladysbij) (d)served a youn;^' Avoman at. ehureli 
yesfiu'day at. even-son;.^, avIio Avas dressed in oni: of 
your outlandish r:arments; 1 think I have seen your 
ladyship in sm li a oiiir. However, in the country, 
siudi dr(‘sses an; 


Itani aris- ni tvrris, niyrutfUfi simillimn qiyno. 


'riiat, is, madam, as mneb as to say, ‘ A rare bird 
upon the earth, and vr ry like a Idaek swan.’ 'I'lie 
verse is in .Invemd. Hut to return to wliaf I war 
relaliii'j,'. I Asas sa\ in:^ such ;:anneiits ar.i rare si^iihts 
in tile. eoimlrA ; ami jiereham-e too, it was thoiiLrlit 
th<‘ more rare, respect la iiu>- had to the jiersoii who 
Avori’ il, win*, tin y tidl me, is tin- daij;/liter of Hla*'k. 

»‘]a snll'er- 

iiurs, I should have opined, ndmht have tau^dit hii 
more wit, than to dn ss foith liis Aviuielies in such 
i^autly appar*- . Sin’ er. at.'il so min h 
the eonure'^ation, tliat if scpiire Allworthy had not 
silenced it, itAv.ndd )ia\e i ntenaijited the service: 
for I was on‘-(‘ ahont to sto]» in the middle of tlio 
fir^t lesson. Ilowheif, ne\ertlndess, alter pra\(’r 
w:is over, and I w a^ ..h'jiarted home, tins occasioned 
a battle ehnre!i \ aid, whii*’, amon’.'st othe 

misehief, the In a. I of a tr:i\ellin;' tidili.-r was v»-rv 
mmh hr.iken, 'fids niorniii',.': the li. Idler came to 
sipiire Allw'oithy for a waiiant, ami tlie Aveie li was 
hiotiLiit hef.fre him. 'I ll*’ sopiiia* was inclined to 
IriN e <•"111 jionmh (1 matters; Nvheti, lo 1 on a sudden 
tlie wen. 'll a|.p.’Uiail (1 adv } onr lu'l \ 'Id p's jtardon) 
|.) h.'. as if ' of hi'i:.:.' i iil: foi l h a bastard. 

The s(jni)c dcm.in.h d </f In was iJie fa 

i’nf s'i<- perti!iaei..ilsly 1 -, fiw.'d to liiake nips I'.-spo'.s; . 

So tliat lie was ah.mt to make her initkluns to Hilde- 
w . 11 w h.-u I ih parted.” 

“ Anil is a wi neh hivina: a bastard all Aonr in ws, 
do.-t.*r I” i-ri* s \N’e>!. rn ; “1 thomrht it mii^ht liav** 
been -...nn' puldi.’ matter, somelliiiia'' about tlie na- 
tion.” 


** r am afraid it is to>* fon.nioti, inil.’. d,” answereil 
the par'on ; “hut I th.ouu'lit the wlmle sfury alto‘.r,._ 
tln r des, r\ed e.inme’inoi ‘it in..j. As to natl.*nal niat- 
ti-rs, \o\\r worslii’p knoAvs them h. st, Mv eotieeriM 
t'xten.l no firtb.er than mx own parisli.” 

“Whx. aA,”s;i\s the sipdre, “ 1 h. Tievi’ T do know 
a littl.’ .»f that nritter, as voi say. ItnT. oome, 
d'oiiniiA, dunk ah.e,it ; tin* ]''>ttl.' sf.in.l' wifli a.'M." 

'loin I), j/ed lo h.’ .•xi iiM'ti, tor tli.it he Irni j'.arti- 
•nbir hn'«i*i.'-'S ; ;inil o.^ttin^' nj> fii ui tab!.-, I'. eped 
111.’ elnt.-ln s i.f fill- ''(piin'. w h.o x\ as i t 

him, iiU'l w.-nt .dfwtlli \a :> little .’er. n;on\ . 

'I’iu’ sipnre r:a\.’ him a o') ><1 lepar- 

fure ; ri’id tin ’u turning to the pais.'ii, i;e oji< d out, 
“ I ‘'iinik*’ it : 1 ‘'U'.oke it. r.iin is eertaitdx tiie 
A 0:11 her of this hast:>rd. /.udis, ptirson, xou ri'mem- 
h.-r Imw he reeonunende.l tin’ Aeatlwr o' Iwr to me. 
I) n nn, A\hal a '^In h - eh 'tis. A\, ax', .as -.ure aii 
lw.»-p«’nee, 'I'oin is t!ie vi-ath'T of il..' h.i't aril.” 

“ 1 slu.nhl he X I ry ‘ei.-ry f t th .f, ’’ '.iv s ;!n’ jsirsoii. 
“ WliA '-erVA,” evi. ti’.e sipiii-e : “ Whe:-' is tin* 
ml-.jhtA matl- r o’t 1 Wloit, 1 su’.'p. s.,. ih...* p;i lend 
I'nal tiiee hast astard? i’oxl n.-efirood 

Iiiek'^ thine I f-T I xxarrailt h.i'-t d.-m’ a thertjon 
luarix's the .:eod lime ami olie.’i.” 

^'lUir Avorslii’p is plor.sed *fo he joenhir ” aii- 
sxvered the paj-'on ; “ Imt I d.) not onlx animadvert 
«>u the siufulm ss of the action, -thona'h that surely 
is t.» he ;.Tr. atlx de]'i'’eat. .1 - hut 1 fear his unrii^h- 
t.’ousm'ss max ini'ti'’' him x\ illi Mr. \llwortliy. Ami 
InilA I ni:i'-f sa\, lli.*’!a‘h ho hafli the oliaraeter Oi 
hj’in:: a liffl.’ xvil.l, I nox.'r ixaxv any barm in ilio 
Aoinii,*’ man • nor < an 1 say I Inixe heard am, s::x<* 
uliat Aour wojshi]) now im'iitions. I Asisli, iuloxd, 
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he was a little more regular in his responses at 
church ; but altogether he seems 

Ingenmi vultus puer, ingenuique pudoris. 

** That is a classical line, young lady ; and, being 
rendered into English, is, ‘A lad of an ingenuous 
(‘ountenance, and of an ingenuous modesty for this 
was a virtue in great repute both among the Latins 
and Greeks. I must say, the young gentleman (for 
80 I think I may call him, notwithstanding his birth) 
appears to me a very modest, civil lad, and I should 
be sorry that he should do himself any injury in 
squire Allworthy's opinion." 

Pooh says the squire : “ Injury, with Allwor- 
thy I Why Allworthy loves a wench himself. Doth 
not all the country know whose son Tom ist You 
must talk to another pci-son in that maimer. I re- 
member AUworthy at college." 

“ I thought," said the parson, “ he had never been 
at the university." 

“ Yes, yes, he was," says the squire ; “ and many 
a w’ench have we two had together. As arrant a 
whoremaster as any within live miles o’un. No, no. 
It will do’n no harm with he*, assure yourself ; nor 
with any body else. Ask Sophy there — You have 
not the worse opinion of a young fellow for getting 
a bastard, have you, girl? No, no, tlic w'omen will 
like im the better for't." 

This w’as a cruel question to poor Sophia. She 
had observed Tom’s colour change at the parson’s 
story ; and that, with his hasty and abrupt depar- 
ture, gave her sufficient reason to think her father’s 
suspicion not groundless. Her heart now* at once 
discovered the great secret to her w’hieh it had been 
so long disclosjng by little and little ; and she found 
herself highly interested in this matter. In such a 
situation, her father’s malapert question rushing' 
suddenly upon her, [)rodueed some syiiii)toms which 
might have alarmed a suspicious hrart; but, to do 
the squire justice, that was not his fault. AVhen she 
arose therefore from her chair, and told him a hint 
from him was always sufficient to make her with- 
flraw, he suffi*red her to leave the room, and then 
with great gravity of countenance remarkrd, ♦♦ That 
it w'as better to see a daughter overmodest than over- 
forward — a sentiment which was highly applamled 
by Ibe parson. 

There now ensued between the squire and the 


equal to that of contributing to my father’s happl* 
ness ; and if I value myself, my dear, it is on having 
this pow'er, and not on executing it." ® 

This was a satisfaction, how'ever, which poor So- 
phia was incapable of tasting this evening. She 
therefore not only desired to be excused from her 
attendance at the harpsichord, hut likewise begged 
that he would suffer her to absent herself from sup- 
per. To this request likewise the squire agreed 
though not W'itliout some reluctance ; for he scarce 
ever permitted her to be out of his sight, unless 
when he was engaged with his horses, dogs, or 
bottle. Nevertheless he yielded to the desire of his 
daughter, tlunigh the poor man was at the same 
time obliged to avoid his own company (if 1 may 
80 express myself), by sending for a neighbouring 
farmer to sit with him. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The n.irrow escape of Molly SeaRrim. with some observati!«i» 

for which w e have bts'ii ti»rced to dive pretty deep iulo nature 

Tom .Tones had ridden one of Mr. Western’s horses 
that morning in the chase ; so that having no horse 
of his own in the squire’s stable, he was obliged (c 
go home on foot : this ho did so expeditiously, that 
he ran upwards of three miles wnthin the half-hour. 

Just as he arrived at Mr. Allworthy’s outward gate 
he met the constable and company with Molly in 
their possession, whom they W'ere conducting to tliat 
house w'here the inferior sort of people may learn 
me good lesson, viz. respect and deference to tluMr 
superiors ; since it must show them the wiile ilis- 
inetion Fortune intends betw'een those persons who 
ire to bo corri*eted for tluhr faults, and those who 
are not ; which lesson if they do not learn, I am 
afraid they very rarely learn any otlier good lesson, 
or improve their murals, at the house »)f correcti«m. 

A lawyer may jierhaps think Mr. Allwortliy ex- 
ceeded his authority a little in this iijjitanee. And, 
to say the truth, 1 question, as here was no regular 
information before him, whether his conduct was 
strictly regular. fL)wc‘ver, as his intention w'as 
truly upright, he ought to be excused in foro con- 
scienfia* ; since so many arliitrary acts are daily 
committed by magistrates w'ho have not this excuse 
to y)leail for ihemsidves. 

Torn was no sooner informed by the constable 


parson a most exce llent political discourse, framed W’hifber they were proceeding (indeeel he pretty well 
out of newspapers ,anel political jnnnplilrtfi ; in which guessed it of himself), than he cauffht Molly in his 
they made a liJ)ation of four bottles of wine to the arms, and embracing her tenderly before, them nil, 
good of their counti'j' ; and then, the squire being swore he woulel murder the first man who offered 
fast asleep, the parson lighted his pipe, mounted his to bay liohl of her. He; bid her dry her eyes and be 
horse, and rode home. comforted ; for, wherever she went, he would ac- 

Mf hen the squire had finished his half-hour’s nap, company her. Then turning to the constable, who 
he summoned his daughter to her harpsicliord ; but stood trembling with his hat off, he desired him, in 
she begged to be excused that evening, on account a very mild voice, to return w’ith him for a moment 
of a violent head-ache. This remission was pre- only to his father (for so he now called Allw’orthy) ; 
scntly granted; for indeed she wldom had occasion for he durst, he said, be assured, that, when he had 
to ask him twice, as he loved her with such ardent alleged what he had to say in her favour, the girl 
affection, that, by gratifying her, he commonly con- W'ould he discharged. 

veyed the highc'St gratification to himself. Slie was The constable, who, I make no doubt, w'ould have 
really, what he frequently called her, his little <lar- surrendered his prisoner had Tom demanded Iut, 
ling, and she well deserved to be so ; for she returned very readily consented to this request, hack they 
all his affection in the most ample manner. She all went iiito Mr. Alhvorthy’s hall ; where Tom de- 
had preserved the most inviolable duty to him in .all sired them to stay fill his retuni, and then went 
things; and this her love made not only easy, hut himself in pursuit of the good man. As soon as he 
so delightful, that when one of her companions was found, Tom threw himself at his feet, and, haT* 
laughed at her for placing so much merit in such ing begged a patient hearing, confessed himself to 
scrupulous obedience, as that young lady called it, be the father of the child of which Molly was then 
Sophia answered, “You mistake me, madam, if you big. He entreated him to have compassior on the 
think I value myself upon this account ; for besides poor girl, and to consider, if there was any guilt xfl 
that I am barely discharging my duty, lam likewise the case, it lay principally at liis door, 
pleasing myself. I can truly say I ba%e no delight “If th^re is any guilt iu the case!'' answered Au- 
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worthy, w»innly : Am yon then ho prollij^ate and 
jhMiidoiied a liliertiiiLMo doubt whether the breaking 
(he lawsofGod and man, the eorruptinj^ and ruining 
» ]K)or jfirl, be f^iiiltl I own, indeed, it doth lie 
principally upon you ; and vso heavy is it, that you 
ouifht to expect it should erusli you.” 

“Whatever may he my fate,” says Tom, ‘‘let me 
flueceed in my intercessions for the poor girl. I 
confess I have corrupt'd h(‘r ! but whether she shall 
he ruined, depends on you. I''or HeaveiTs sake, 
rir, revoke your warrant, and do not send her to a 
place which must unavoidably prove her destruc- 
tion.” 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a servant. 
Tom answered there was no occasion ; for he had 
luckily met them at the gate, and relying upon his 
j^oodness, had brought them all hack into his hall, 
wliere they now waited his tiiial resolution, which 
upon his kiKM's he besought him might he in favour 
o§|Ih* girl; that she might he permitted to go home 
to her parents, an<l not he «*xposed to a greater de- 
gree of shame and scorn than must ncc(‘S8arily fall 
upon her. ” 1 know,” said he, “ that is too inueh. 

I know I am the wicked oc<-asion of it. I will en- 
deavour to make amends, if jiossihic ; an<l if yon 
shall have hereafter tlu* goodness to forgive me, I 
hope I shall deserve it.” 

Allworthy hesitated Homo titnc, and at last said, 
“Well, I will dischargi* my mittimus. -You may 
send the constable to me.” He was instantly called, 
diftcharged, and so was the girl. 

It will ht» heliexed that Mr. Alhvorthy fuled not 
to read 'Tom a v('rv severe lecture on tliis of^'asion ; 
hut if is nmie(‘essary to insert it liere, as we have 
fiithfully transcribed wliat he sai<l to .fenny Joneg 
ill the first hook, most of w hi<di may he applied to 
the men, equally wdth tin* worriett. So sensible an 
(Ifeet had these reproofs on the young man, who 
w'as no hardened sinner, that In* retired to his own 
room, wdien* 1^ p isse»l tin- <*v<'ning alone, in much 
mt'Ianeludy contemplation. 

Alhv’orfhy was siiHieicritly ollcinled by thin trans- 
gression of. [ones ; for, not wif hsfaiidimr f h.* assertions 
of Mr. Western, it is certain this worthy man had 
never indulged liiinself in ;my loost* pleasures with 
women, and greiitly condemned the vi<'e of inconti- 
nence in others. ludeetl, tliere is mucli reason to 
imagine that there was not the le.ast triith in what 
.Mr. IVestcrri affirmed, especially as he l.iid fhe seeiie 
of those iffipiirities at f/ie uniAcrsify, where .Mr. All- 
worthy had never been, fii faet, the good srjiiire 
was a little too apt (o indulge that kind of pl(‘{isanfrv 
whicli is geiicraliy railed rho<h)montadc ; hut wdiieh 
riKiy, with as much propriety, he expressed by a 
nnich shorter wa)rd ; and perhaps we too often sup- 
ply llie use of this little monosyllable by others; 
since very imich of wliat frequently passes in the 
World for wit and humour, should, in tlie strictest 
I’urity of language, receive that sliort appellation, 
W'liicli, in conformity to the widl-hnol laws of eus- 
fein, 1 In-rc suppress. 

Hilt whatever ilctcstatiou Mr. All worthy hail to 
this or to a^’ other vice, he was not s<* blinded by it 
hut that ho could discern any virtue in the guilty 
person, as (di'arly indceil as if there had been no 
rinxtnre of vice in tin? sanu* idiaracter. AVhilo he 
W.is angry therefore with the incontiiituiee of Jones, 
10 was no loss pleased with the honour and honesty 
J '^^If-accusation. He i>egan now to form in his 
the same opinion of this young fellow, whieh*, 

1 r‘‘ador may have conceivml. Am! in 

u anein|f faults with his perfections, the latter 
«fiemed rather to preponderate. 

WMsto no purpose, therefore, that Tliwackiim, 


who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifi’with tlie 
story, unbended all his rancour against poor Tom, 
Allworthy gave a patient hearing to their invectives, 
and then answered coldly ; “ That young men ot 
Tom’s complexion were too generally addicted to 
this viev . ; hut he helievi^d that youth wa.s sinciwely 
atfected witli what ho had said to him on the occa- 
sion, and he hoped he would not transgress again.” 
So that, as the days of whipping were at an end, the 
tutor li.'id no other vent but his own mouth for his 
gall, the usual ])Oor resource of impotent revenge. 

But Square, who was a less violent, was a much 
more artful man ; and as he hated Jones more per- 
haps than 'Thwackum himself did, so he contrived 
to do him more mischief in the mind of Mr. All- 
worthy. 

’The reader must remember the several little in- 
cidents of the partridge, tlie horse, and the Bible, 
which were nwoiintial in the .second book. By all 
which Jones had rather improved than injured the 
affection which Mr. All worthy was inclined to en- 
tertain for him. 'Thi^ same, I beli(‘ve, must have 
happened to him with every othi*r jiersoii who hath 
any idea of friendship, generosity, and greatness of 
spirit ; that is to say, who hath any trace.s of good- 
ness in his mind. 

Square himself was not unacquainted with the 
true impression w'lii(‘h those several instances of 
goodness had made on the excellent heart of Mr. 
Allworthy ; for the jihilosopher very well knew' w'hat 
virtue was, though he was not alwavs perhajis steady 
in its pursuit; hut as for 'Thwaickum, from what 
reason I will not determine, no surh thoughts ever 
cntereii into his head : he saw Jones in a had light, 
and he imagined Allworthy saw hiqi in the same, 
hut that hi* W'as resolved, from pride and Htuhhorn- 
ness of spirit, not to give uj) the hoy whom he had 
once cherished ; sinci*, by so doing, he must tacitly 
acknowledge that his former opinion of liiiu hail 
beeti w'roiig. 

Square therefore embraced this opportunity of in- 
juring Jones in the tendcrest p;»rt, by giving a very 
liad turn to all tln'se het'orf^-mentioiied oceurreiicew. 

“ I am sorry, sir,” said he, “to own I have been de- 
ceived as w'dl as yourself. I could not, I cunfesa, 
help being pleased with what I ascribed to the mo- 
tive of friendship, though it w’as carried to an excess, 
and all excess is faulty and vicious ; hut in this I 
made allowance for youth. Little did 1 susjieef that 
the sacrifice of trill h, which wo both im.'igined to 
have been made to friendship, was in rriility a pros- 
titution of it (o a dejiraved and dehauched apjietite. 
You now plainly see wlieiiee .all the .seeming gene- 
rosity of tins young man to tlie family of the game- 
keeper proceeded. He supported the fathi'r in onicr 
to corrupt the ilaughter, and preserved the family 
from starving, to bring one of ihem to shame and 
ruin. 'This is friendship’, this is geucrosit\ ’. As 
Sir Richard Steele saxs, * Gluttons who gixe higlv 
prices for ildicacii's, are very worlhy to he called 
generous.* In short 1 am roolveil, from this in- 
stance, never to give way to the weakness ot human 
nature more, nor to think aiuthiug virtue which 
doth not exactly quadrate with tlio unerring ruk* of 
right.” 

'The goodness of Allworthy had juawented thtso 
considerations from occurring to hiinsclt ; yet were 
they too ])lausihlc to he absolutely and hastily re- 
jected, when laid before his eyes by another. In- 
ileed what Square lunl said sunk very deeply into 
his mind, and the niieasiness which it there created 
^!is very visible to the other ; though the good man 
would riot neknowledge this, hut made a very slight 
answer, and forcibly drove olT the diseounse to «cinc 
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other subject. It was woll perhaps for poor Toni, 
that no such suggestions had hoeii made before lie 
was pardoned ; for they certainly stamped in the 
mind of Allworthy the tirst bad impression concern- 
ing Jones. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Contaiaiug much dearer matters ; but wliioh flowed from the 
same I'ountaia with those in the preceiliiii,' chapter. 

The reader wdll be pleased, I believe, to return with 
me to Sophia. She passed tlie night, after we saw 
her last, in no very agreeable manner. Sh‘ep be- 
friended her but little, and dreams less. In the morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Honour, her maid, attended her at 
the usual hour, she was found already up anti drest. 

Persons who live two or tliree miles’ distance in 
the country are considered as next-door neighhours, 
and transactions at the one house fly with iiicreilihle 
celerity to the other. Mrs. Honour, therefore, liad 
heard the whole story of Molly’s shame ; u hieh slie, 
being of a very communicative temper, had no sooner 
entered the apartment of her mistress, tiian she be- 
gan to relate in the following manner : — 

** La, ma’am, what doth your la’ship think 1 the 
girl whom your la'ship saw at church on Sunday, 
whom you thought so handsome; though you would 
not have thought her so handsome mdtlier, if you 
had seen her nearer, but to be sure she hath been 
carried before the justice for being big with child. 
She seemed to me to look like a contident slut : and to 
be sure she hath laid the child to young Mr. Jones. 
And all the parish says, Mr. Allworthy is so angry 
with young Mr. Jones, that he won’t see him. To 
be sure, one ca;i’t help pitying the poor young man, 
and yet he doth not deserve much pity neitiier, fir 
demeaning himself with such kind of trumpery. 
Yet he is so pretty a gentleman, I should he sorry 
to have him turneil out of doors. I dares to swear 
the "vvenchwas as willing as he ; for she was always a 
forward kind of body. And when wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blamed muflier ; 
for to be sure they do no more than what ismitural. 
Indeed it is beneath th('in to meddle with such dirty 
draggle-tails ; and whatever happens to tlieni, it is 
good enough for them. And yet, to be sure, the vile 
baggages are most in fault. J wishes, with all my 
heart, they were well to he wliijiped at tin* cart’s 
tail ; for it is pity they should he the ruin of a pretty 
young gentleman ; and nohody can deny but that 
Mr. Jones is one of the most handsomest young men 
that ever ” 

vShe was running on thus, wIkuv Sophia, -with a 
more peevish voice than sIk; had ever spoken to her 
in before, cried, Pritliee, why dost thou trouble 
me with all this stuff 1 AVhat concern have I in 
what Mr. Jones dotht I suppose you are all alike. 
And you seem to me to be angry it was not your 
own case.” 

I, ma’am !” answered Mrs. Honour, ” I arn sorry 
your ladyship should have such an o])inioii of me. 

I am sure nobody can say any such thing of me. 
All the young fellows in the world may go to the 
divil for me. Because I said he was a handsome 
man ! Every body says it as well as 1. To lir; sure, 

I never thouglit as it wa.s any harm to say a jouug 
man was handsome; but to be sure I shall never 
think him so any more now ; for liandsome is that 

handsome doejs. A beggar wench ! ” 

“Stop tliy torrent of impertinence,” cries Sophia, 
^‘and see whether ray father wants meat breakfast.” 

Mrs. Honour then flung out of the room, mutter- 
ing much to herself, of which “ Mary come up, 1 j 
Assure you,” was all that could be plainly distin- 
^ished. I 


M'betlier Mrs. Honour really dc.sen’cd th.at suspi. 
cion, of which lier mistress gave her a hint, is a mat- 
ter whicli we cannot indulge our reader’s curiosity 
by resolving. We will, however, make him amends 
in disclosing what passed in the mind of Sophia. 

The reader will he pleased to recollect, that a se- 
cret affection for Mr. Jones had insensibly stolen 
into the bosom of this young lady. That it had 
there grown to a pretty great height before she her- 
self h.ul discovered it. W’hen she first began to per- 
ceive its symploms, tlie sensations were so sweet and 
pleasing, that she had not resolution sufficient to 
check or repel them ; and thus she went on cherish- 
ing a passion of which she never once considered the 

cons<‘(iueiices. 

This incident relating to Molly first opened Ijor 
eyes. She now first perceived the weakness of which 
she had been guilty ; and though it caused the ut- 
most perturbation in lier mind, yet it had the elleet 
of other nauseous physic, and for the time expellft 
her distemper. Its operation indeed was most won- 
derfully quick ; and in the short interval, while lier 
maid was absent, so entirely removed all symptoms, 
lliat when Mrs. Honour returned with a summons 
from her father, she was become perfectly easy, juid 
had brought herself to a thorough inditference for 
Mr. Jones. 

The diseases of the mind do in almost every par- 
ticular imitate those of the body. For which reason, 
we hope, that learned faculty, for whom we have 
so profound a respect, will pardon us the violent 
hands we liave been neeessitate«l to lay on several 
words aiul plirases, which of right belong to them, 
and without which our descriptions must liav<' bei ii 
often unintelligible. 

Now there is no one (‘ircumstance in which llie 
distempers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to 
those which are cjilled bodily, than that ajitiicss 
which both have to a relajise. Tliis is plain in the 
violent diseases of ambition and avriiice. I have 
known ambition, when cured at court by fnapieiit 
disajipoiiitmcnts (which are the only physic for it), 
to break out again in a contest tor foreman of the 
grand jury at an assi/es ; and have heard of a man 
^^ho had so far eomjuertal avarice, as to gin' away 
many a sixpence, tiiat comforteil Iiimself, at last, on 
liis death-beil, by making a craftjj’ and advantageous 
bargain conceniing his ensuing tnneral, with an un- 
dertaker who hud married his only cliild. 

In the atfair of love, which, out of strict confor- 
mity with the stoic philosophy, wc shall hero treat 
as a disease, tliis piamcmess to relapse is no less etjii- 
spicuous. ’I’hijs it hajipened to poor Sophia; u[)on 
whom, the very next time slie saw young Jones, ail 
the firmer symjitoins returin d, and from tliat ti»ne 
cold and hot tits alternately seized her heart. 

The situation of this young lady wa.s now very 
ditlereiit from wliat it had ever hemi before. ’I’hat 
passion which had formerly been so exquisitely deli- 
cious, became now a scorpion in her bosom. She 
resisted it therefore with her utmost force, and suni- 
rnoned every argument her reason (whicdi was sur- 
pri.siugly strong for her age) could sugge»||>to subdue 
and expel it. In this she so far succeeded, that slie 
began to hope from time and absence a perfect cure. 
She resolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as | 
as possible ; for which purpose she began toconceno 
a design of visitiug her aunt, to which she made ue 
doubt of obtaining her fatlier’s (xmseiit. 

But Fortune, who had other design# in her » 
put an immediate stop to any such proceeding* 0 
introducing an accident wliieh will be relalcd m 
next chapter. 
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CIIArXER XIII. 

dreadful neculent wliieli bcfel Sophia. The gallant Iwlia- 
xiour of Jones, ami the more ilrendfiil conseciueii :e of 
that behaviour to the yoiinj? bnly ; with n short digression 
in favour of the female sex. 


]Mn. AVksteun grow every day fonder and fonder of 
Sophia, insomueh that his helove<l dogs theinRelv(*s 
jilniost gave place to her in hie atleetions ; hut as lie 
could not prevail on himself to abandon these, he 
contrived very cunningly to enjoy tlreir company, 
togetlu r with that of his daughter, by insisting on 
jjcr riding a hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom her father’s word was a law, 
readily complied with liis desires, though she had 
not the least delight in a sport, which was of too 
rough and masculine a nature to suit with her dis- 
position, She had however another motive, beside 
her obedience, to accompany the old gentleman in 
the chase ; for by her presence she hoped in some 
mftsuro to restrain his impetuosity, and to prevent 
him from bo frequently exposing his neck to the 
utmost hazard. 

'I'he strongest objection was that which would 
have formerly been an inducement to her, namely, 
the frciiuent meeting with young Jones, whom she 
ha<l determined to avoid ; hut as the end of the 
huutiug Reason now ajiproaehecl, she hoped, by a 
short absence with her aunt, to reason herself en- 
tirely out of her unfortunate passion ; and had not 
any do\ibt of being able to meet him in the field the. 
subsc<\uent season without the least danger. 

On the second day of her liunling, as she was re- 
turning from the ehase, and was arrived witliin a 
little distance frotii Mr. AVcsterii’s house, her horse, 
wliose metll(?sorn»‘ spirit n'tpiired a better rider, fell 
sudtlenly to prancing and capering in such a manner 
that she was in the most imminent pt'ril of falling, 
’lom Jones, who was at u little distance behind, saw 
this, and immediately gallopped up to Iier assistance. 
As soon as he oune uj), he leapt from his own horse, 
and cringhf hold of her’s by (he hridh*. 7'he unruly 
heasl presently reared hirnsj'If an end on his hind 
h‘i;s, and threw his lovely hurtluMi from his back, 
and JoiH'S cnuijht her in his arms. 

SIh* was so allected with the fright, that she was 
not iiiiinediately able to satisfy Join's, who was very 
snlicitons to know whether she h:nl reeeivi'd any 
hnrf. She soon after, however, reeovercfl her spi- 
rits, assured him she was safe, and thanked him S)r 
the care he had taken of her. Jones answered, “ If 
I have ])res('rved you, madam, I am suflieiently re- 
paid ; for I }>romiso you, I would have secured you 
li'oin the least harm at the expense of a iinirli yreafer 
inisfortnne to myself than I have suflereil onthisoe- 


misfortune V* replied So])hia eagerly ; “ I 
hope' you have come to no mischief'?'’ 

“ Ih' not eoTn’eriicd, madam,” answered Jones. 
“ Ih aveii lu» praised you have oseap«'d so well, ron- 
sidcring (Ik; duriger you was in. If I have broke 
'»y arm, I ''onsider it as a trifle, in comparison of 
"hat 1 feared upon your account.” 

i^opliia tl^iin screamed out, ” Ilrokc your arm! 
Heaven forbid.” 

“I am :Lfraid I have, madam,” says Jones; “hut 
you Avill suffer me first to take care of you. I 
oe a right hand yet at your service, to help you into 
IP next field, whenee wo have hut a very little walk 
h* your father’s house. 

f’pping Ids loft arm dangling by Iuh Ride, 
Hnl m j using the other to lead Iut, no longer 
♦hnnY*^ grew much paler 

L lor liersidf had made her before. All 

unbg were Hoized with a trembling, insomueh 


that Jones could scarce support her; and ns her 
thoughts were in no less agitation, she could nut 
refrain from giving Jones a look so full of timder- 
ness, that it almost argued a stronger sensation in 
her mind, than even gratitude and jiity united can 
raise in the gentlest female bosom, witliout the as- 
sistance of a third more powerful passion. 

Mr. Western, xvho was advanced at some distance 
wh^ii this accident happened, w'as now returned, as 
were the rest of the horsemen. Sojihia immediattdy 
acquainted them with what had befallen Jones, and 
begged them to take care of him. Upon which 
Western, who had hee.n mueh alarmed by meeting 
his daughter’s horse without its rider, and was now 
overjoyed to timl her unhurt, cried out, “ I am ghul 
it is no worse. If J’om has broken his arm, we will 
get a joiner to mend un again.” 

The squire alighted from his horse, and proceeded 
to his house on foot, with his daughter and Jones, 
An impartial spectator, who had met them on the 
way, would, on viewing their several countenances, 
have concluded Sophia alone to have been the ob- 
ject of compassion : for as to Jones, he exulted in 
having probably saved the life of the young lady, at 
the price only of a broken hone ; and Mr. Western, 
though ho was not unconcerned at the accident 
which had befallen Jones, w’as, how’ever, delighted 
in a much higher degree with the fortunate escape 
of his daughter. 

The generosity of Sophia’s temper construed this 
behaviour of Jones into great bravery ; atul it made 
a deep inipression on her heart : for certain it is, 
that there is no one quality whicli so gem»njlly re- 
commends men to women as this; proceeding, if 
we believe the common opinion, fronvtliat natural 
timidity of the sex, which is, says Mr. Osborne, 
“ so great, that a w't)inan is the most cowardly of 
all llic creatures God ever made;” — a sentiment 
more remarkahU* for its hluntness than for its truth. 
Aristotle, in his Polities, doth them, I believe, more 
justiee, when he says, ” the modesty and fortitude 
of men differ from those virtues in w«>men ; for the 
fortitude whieli heroines a woman, would he cow- 
ardice in a man ; 'and the modesty which heeomi s 
a man, w (»uld he pertness in a woman.” Xor is 
there, perhaps more of triitli in the opinion of those 
who derive the partiality which women are inclined 
to show to tlie )>rave, from the excess of their f'ar. 
.Mr. Ihiylo (1 think, in his article of Helen) im- 
putes this, and with greater probability, to their 
violent love of glory ; for the tnitli of which, we 
have the authority of him who of all others saw' 
farthest into human nature, and wlio introduces the 
lieroine of his Odyssi'y, the great pattern of matri- 
monial love and eonstaney, assiiruing the glory of 
her husband ua the only source of her alfectiou to- 
wards him.* 

However this he, certain it is that the aecident 
operated very stroiurlyon Sopliia; ami, in(lee«l, after 
inneh iinpiiry into the matter, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that, at this very time, the chanr.ing Sophia 
made no less itnpression on the heart ot Jones; to 
say truth, he h:ul for some lime Ix'eoine sensible ol 
the irresintihle pow er of her eharms. 


UIIAPTF.U MV. 

The arrival of a Rurseon.-- Hi^ iiinl a longdialogne 

Im’Iwci'U Sopliia :in«l her maid. 

AViien they arrived at Mr. Wesli'rn’s hall, Sophia, 
xvho h.'icl tottered along with mueh difliculty, sunk 
down in her chair; hut by the assistance of harts- 

• The Knclidi vender wdl nc.t find t’ni" in th»' poem; for the 
MMitiment Is mtiielv left out in the ti:iii>hilioQ. , 
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honi aiul water, she was prevented from faintint? Ainoiij; the j;ood oompan^j' whicli had attended Irj 
away, and had pretty well recovered her spirits, the hail during the boiie-setting, Mrs. Honour wa« 
when the surgeon who was sent for to Jones ap- one ; who being summoned to her mistress as soon 
peared. Mr. Western, who imputed these symp- as it wsis over, and asked by her how the young gen 
toms in his daughter to her fall, advised her to he tleiiian tlid, presently launched into extravatr-m 


presently blooded by way of prevention. In this 
opinion he was secondiul by the surgeon, who gave so 
many reasons for bleeding, and quoted so many cases 
where persons had miscarried forw'aiit of it, that the 
squire became very importunate, and indeed insisted 
peremptorily that his daughter should be blooded. 

Sophia soon yielded to the commands of her fa- 
ther, though entirely contrary to her own inclina- 
tions, for she suspected, I believe, less danger from 
the fright, than either the squire or the surgeon. 
She then stretched out her beautiful arm, and the 
operator began to prepare for his w'ork. 

While the servants were busied in providing ma- 
terials, the surgeon, who imputed the backwardness 
which had appeared in Sophia to her fears, began 
to comfort her with assurances that there was not 
the least danger; for no accident, he said, could 
ever happen in bleeding, but from the monstrous 
ignorance of pretenders to surgery, which lie pretty 
plainly insinuated was not at present to be ajipre- 
hended. Sophia declared she wa.s not under the 
least apprehension ; adding, if you open an artery, 

I promise you I’ll forgive you. “ Will you 1” cried 
Western: “ D — n me, if 1 will. If he docs thee 
tke least mischief, d — n me if I don’t ha’ tin* heart’s 
blood o’un out.” The surgeon assented to bleed her 
upon these conditions, and then proceeded to his 
operation, which he performed with as much dexte- 
rity as he had promised ; and with as much quick- 
ness : for he tqok but little blootl from her, saying, 
it was much safer to bleed again and again, than to 
take away too much at once. 

Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired : for 
she was not W'illing (nor was it, perhaps, strictly 
d(?cent) to be present at the op<!ration on Jones. 
Indeed, one objection which she had to bleeding 
(though she did not make it), was the delay which 
it would occasion to setting the broken hone. For 
Western, when Sophia was conc(*rncd, had no con- 
sideration hut for her; and as for Jones himself^ he 
‘*sat like patience on a monument smiling at grief.” 
To say the ti’uth, when In; saw the blood springing 
from the lovely arm of Sophia, he scarce thought of 
what had happened to himself. 

The surgeon now ordered his patient to be stript 
to his shirt, and then entirely baring the arm, he 
began to stretch and examine it, in such a manner 
that the tortures he put him to caused Join's to 
make several wry faces ; which the surgeon observ- 
ing, greatly wondered at, crying, “ What is the mat- 
ter, sir! I am sure it is impossible I should hurt 
yn*».” And thmi holding forth the broken arm, he 
btp.an a learned and very long lecture of a!...tomy, 
in which simple and double* fractures were n.ost ac- 
curately considered ; and the several ways in whic h 
Jones might have hrokcui his arm wrre discii'iscd, 
with proper annotations, showing how many of 
these would have been better, and how many worse 
than the present case. 

Having at length finished his kboiired liarangue, 
with which the audience, thougli it had greatly 
raised their attention and admiration, wen* not 
ranch edified, as they really understood not a single 
syllable of all he had said, he proceeded business, 
which he was more expeditious in linishing, than 
he had been in beginning. 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, which Mr. 
‘Western compelled him to accept at his own house, 
4Uid sentence of water-gruel was passed upon him. 


praises on the magnanimity, as she called it, of hw 
behaviour, which, she said, “ was so charming in 
pretty a creature.” She then burst forth into much 
warmer eiicoiiiiums on the beauty of his person • 
enumerating many particulars, and ending with the 
whiteness of his skin. 

This discourse had an effect on Sophia's counte- 
nance, wliich would not perhaps have escaped the 
observance of the sagacious waiting-woman, liad she 
once looked her mistress in the face, all the linu* 
she was speaking: but as a looking-glass, whicli was 
most commodiously placed opjiosite to her, gave lu*r 
an opportunity of surv(‘yiiig those features, in which, 
of all others, she took most delight ; so she had not 
once remo\ed her eyes from that amiable object 
during her whole speech. 

Mrs. Honour was so entirely wrapped up in the 
subject on which she exercised her tongue, and ih(> 
object before her eyes, that she gave her mistress 
time to conquer her confusion ; wliiidi liaviii"' done 
she smiled on lu'r maid, and told her, “she was cer-* 
tainly in love witli this ^oniig fellow.” — “ I in l„vi* 
ma<l:im I ” answers she : “ upon my word, ma’am, I 
sure you, ma’am, upon my soul, ma’am, 1 ain 
not.” — “Why, if you was,” cries her mistress, “ 1 
'c no reason that }oii should he ashamed of it ; 
for he is certainly a pretty fellow.” — “ Ves, ma’am,” 
inswercd the oilier, “ that he is, the most hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life. Yes, to bi* sure, 
that he is, and, as your ladNsbip sa)s, I don’t know 
why I should be ashamed of lovintr him, tho^igb bo 
s my betters. To be sure, gt ntlefulks are but fiesh 
ami blood no more than us scrianfs. Besides, as 
for Mr. Jones, thof sijnin? Allworthy hath made a 
gmitlemaii of him, he was not so goo^ as myself hy 
birtli: for thof I am a ])oor body, I am an honest 
person’s child, and niy fatlicr and motlu'r were mar- 
ried, whicli is more than some pt‘(>j)le can say, as 
high as they Iiold their hcails. Mary, come up I I 
assure yoii^ my dirty cousin I thof his skin be so 
white, awl to he sure it is the most whitest that en r 
was seen, I arn a (’hristian as well as he, and nobody 
can say that I am base horn : my grandfather was a 
clergyman,* and would have hi*eii very angry, I hc- 
licve, to have thought any of his family should have 
taken up with !Mc>lly Seagrim’s dirty leavings.” 

Perhaps Sophia might have suffered her maid to 
run on in this manner, from wanting sutheient spirits 
to stop her tongue, which tlic n*adcr may prol)al)ly 
conjecture was no very easy task ; for certainly there 
wen* .some passages in her .spciMrli which were t.u* 
from being agrerahlc to the lady. However, sin? 
now che<*kcd the torrent, as there seemed no end of 
its flowing. “ I wonder,” says she, “ at your as.sur- 
anee in daring to talk thus of one of my fathers 
friends. As to the wench, I order you never to 
nn'iition lier name to me. And with regard to 
the young geii(leinair» birth, those who can say 
nothing more to his disadvantage, niaj^.as well be 
silent on that head, as I desire you will be for the 
future.” 

“ I am sorry I have offendt'd your ladyship/ ftti* 
swej-ed Mrs. Honour. “ I aiii sure I hate Moll) 
•Seagrim as much as }our ladyshij) can ; and as lor 

•TliiM is thi* MfcnDil person of low condition whom we hav« 
recorded in tins history to have <i]iruni! from the . 

to lie honed such iiwtanctw will, in future ages, ” 

providon inniAde for the fnmilieH of tiie la/crlor elerg)i l 
\>oar stranger than they can be thought at preisrot. 
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abusing squire Jonos, I can call all the servants in 
^iie liousc to witness, that wiieiievcr any talk hath 
been about bastards, I have always taken his part ; 
jbr wdiieli ofyou, suys I to tin* footman, would not 
be a bastard, if he could, to ta* uiadi* a gcutleuiaii 
off And, says he, 1 am sure he is a very line ijeu- 
tleiiiau ; and he hath one of the wliitest hamls in the 
world; for to be sure so he hath: and, says I, one 
of llie sweottist temperedest, l)est naturedest mmi in 
tlie Nvorld he is; and, says I, all the servants and 
fU'i‘diboiir8 all round the country 1ov(‘h him. And, 
to be sure, f could tell your ladyship something, but 
that I am afraid it would otleiid you.” — “ Wiiat 
could you tell me, Honour I” says Sophia. “ Nay, 
ma’am, to be sure he ineaut nothing by it, therefore 
J would not hav(* your ladysliip be ollended.” — 

“ piithoe tell mo,” says Sophia; “ I will know it 
this instant.” — “ Wliy, ma’am,” answ'cred Mrs. 
Honour, “ He earm? into the room one day last 
wcok wlu'ii 1 wrts at work, and there lay your lady- 
ship’s mulf on a (jliair, and to be sure he put his 
liiiiids into it; that very mulf your lailysldp gave me 
but yesterday, l/al «ays 1, Mr. Jones, )ou will 
stivteh my lady’s mutf, an<l spoil it : l)ut he still 
kij)t Ids liaiids in it: and then he kisse<l it — 
to be sure 1 lianlly ever saw snch a kiss in my life 
as be ,ga^c it.” — ” 1 snpj)ose be did not know 
it was iiuue,” rejjlird Sopida. “ ^'«mr ladyship 
.sliall hear, ma’am. Hi* kissed it again and tigain, 
iiiul said it was tlie pn*ltiest mulf in the world. 
Lai (.ir, sa\s I, you liave seen it a hundred times. 
Vi ■<, -Mrs. Honour, cried Ik;; but wlio enn see any 
tl.iiig beautiful in tim prc'ii'uee of ^our laily but her- 
.,^,lt■L_X;ly, that’s not all neither ; but 1 hope ymr 
laibsldj) won’t l»e olfeiulod, for to be sure he meant 
lu)tllinu^ Hue day, as your ladyship was pla\iug on 
liic har|isicliord to m> master, Sir. Joiu'S was siitiug* 
ia the next room, Jiiid inetliOught he looked m«‘Iuu- 
ciidly. Lalsajs!, .Mr. Jones, wliat’s the matter 1 
a i»*imy for you^ tho'.ight''., says I. Why, hu'^sy, 
''iw he, starling up iVnni a dream, what < au 1 he 
taiiikin..'- of, when that aiigid v»ui' uii-tr'’-:s in play- 
ing'! And thi‘ii S(jue(‘/ing me hy tin* hand, Ohl 
Mrs. IloMour, says he, how hajipy will tiiat man he! 
'-and (lieti he sighed. ( poll my Irolh, his breath 
is ti'i saeet as a nosegay. — Huf to he sure h<* meant 
11) harm by if. .*^o I hope your ladysldj) will not 
iiii'iitiou a word : for he gave nitr ;i crown never to 
inmiion it, and nuide me sw*ear upon a book, but 1 j 
helicvt*. iiid(M*d it was not the Hible.” 

1 ill sumcthiug of a more beautiful rod than ver- 
milion he found out, I shall say nothing of Sophia’s 
<‘"li)nr (Ml this oecasioij. “ Ho — iiour,” says slu*, 
‘*1 -it wm will not mr*ution this any more to m»*, — 
to any body else, I will not betray you — 1 

iiH au, I will u,)t b(? angry ; but 1 am afraid «d 
)"'ir tongue. Why, my girl, will you give it sui'b 
1 icrtics I ’• — “Nay, ma'am,” answered she, “to 
'C sure, I Would sooner cut out my tongue than 
Hliud your ladyship. To be sure I sliall never 
intiition a word that your ladyship would not 

i-oe me.” — “Why I wauild not have you mention 
os .iijy more,” said Sopliia, “for it may come to 
'*y filler’s and hi! xvould lie angry wiih 

ones; tliougli I really believe, as you say, 

< ino.int nothing. 1 should* be very angry mvseif, 
tt r “ Nav, ma’am,” sa\s Honour, 

J i^rotest Iheueve he meant nothing.* I thought 
s;ti(l*l senses; nay, he 

«i)oken Vk beside himself wlwti he had 

Vfs s- . ‘‘ Ay, sir, says I, I believe so too. 

I'urdon?^! — Hut I ask your ladyship’s 

you.”.Ji' H'ngne out for ofTeiiding 
^ on,” says Sophia ; ** you may menti<»ii 


any thing you have not told me before.” — “ Yes. 
Honour, says he (this was some time afterwards, 
when he gave me the erown), I am neither such a 
coxcomb, or such a villain, as to think of her in 
any other delight hut as my goddess; as such I 
will always worship and adore her while I have 
breath. — This was all, ma’am, I will be sworn, tc 
the best of my rcim‘mbranee. I was in a passion 
with him my.self, till 1 found he meant no harm.” 
— “Indeed, Honour,” says Sophia, “I believe you 
have a real alfection fur me. I was provoked the 
other day when I gave you warning ; but if you 
have a di*sire to slay w ith me, you shall.” — “ To be 
sure, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Honour, “ I shall 
never desire to part with your ladyship. To be 
sure, I almost cried iiiy c}cs out when you gave 
me w'arniiig. It would be very niigrati-fiil in me 
to ilesirc to leave )our huiyship ; because! as why, 
f should never get so good a place again. I jim sure 
I w'ould live and dit! with your ladyship; for, as 
poor Mr. Jones said, hajipy is the man — ” 

Here the dinm*r-hell int(‘rvuj)ted a conversation 
which had w rought such an elfect ou Sophia, that 
she was, perhaps, more obliged to her bleeding in 
the morning, than she, at the time, had apjirehended 
she should bt*. As to the jiresc iit situation of her 
mind, I shall adhere to a rule of Horace, by not 
alti'inpting to ilesi ribc if, from desp.-iir of success. 
Most of my readers will suggest it easily to them* 
selves; and the few who cannot, would not under- 
stand the piciiirt*, or at least would deny it to be 
natural, if ever s«> wi ll draw n. 

BOOK V. 

CoNTATNlNO rOUTIO.S Ol' TIMK SOMF.WM’aT LONGETt 
THAN HALF A YKAIt. 

CIIAPTKR I. 

I or the or/., MV in writing, and for wliat parjiose it is in trod u ml. 

I PKtiMU KNTt JiK there may i)e no parts in thU 
i prodigiotis w»>rk which will gi\e the reader less 
1 pleasure in the perusing, than tlmsi* wliich have 
' gi\en the author the greatest paitis in comjjosing. 

Among these pnib.iMy may h(* reckoned tliose ini- 
^ (iai c.ssays w’/iich we hate jircfived to tiie lui(vnc:il 
matter contained in every book ; and which we 
Iiave determined to he essentially necessary to this 
kiitd of writing, of which we have set ourselves at 
the h.*ad. 

For this our determination we do luH hold our- 
selve.s strictly hound to assign any re.ason ; it being 
abundantly siillic.icnl that we have laid it down as a 
rule necessary to he observed in all prosai-comi-epic 
writing. Who ever demanded the veasmis of that 
nice unity of tiuu* or place w hich is now established 
to he so ess.oitial to liramatic poetry 1 What critic 
lialh been ever asked, Avhy a pla\ may not contain 
1 two davs as wallas one I Dr why the audience (pro- 
j vidi*d they traxel, like electors, withovit any expense) 
may not he wafted lifty miles as well as ti>e t Hath 
any eoinmenlaler wa ll aecounled for the limitation 
which an ancient critic hath set to the drama, which 
he w'ill have contain m itlicr more lU'i* less than five 
arts! Or halli any one living atlcm|'tcd to explain 
wliat the modern jmlgcs of our tlieatics nu'an hy 
that word hir; hy which they have happily suc- 
ceeded in banisliiug all liumour from the stage, and 
have made the theatre as dull as a drawing-room 1 
Fpon all lliese occasions the world seems to have 
ciiihracfd a maxim of onr law, viz. cuivtwque in arte 
sua periUf crvcioidum cst : fu* it seems ^lerhaps <lilli- 
cnlt to conceive that any <me should have had 
enough of impud.t nce to lay down dogmatical rulM 
ill any art or science w**hout ilie least foundAtion* 
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In such cases, therefore, we are apt to conclude 
there are sound and good reasons at the bottom 
though we are uiubrtuiiately not able to see so far. 

Wow, in reality, the world have i>aid too great a 
coinpliinent to critics, and have imagined them men 
of much greater profundity than they really are 
From this complaisance, the critics have been em 
boldeued to assume a dictatorial power, and have so 
far succeeded, that they have now become the 
masters, and have the assurance to give laws to 
those authors from whose predecessors they originally 
received them. 

The critic, rightly considered, is no more th;m the 
clerk, whose olHce it is to transcribe the rules and 
laws laid down by those great judges whose vast 
strength of genius hath placed them in the light ot 
legislators, in the several sciences over which they 
presided. This ofiict^ was all which the critics of 
old aspired to ; nor did they ever dare to advance 
a sentence, without supporting it hy the authority 
of the judge from whence it was borrowed. 

Uut in process of time, and in ages of ignorance, 
the clerk began to invade tlie power and assume the 
dignity of his master. The laws of writing were no 
longer founded on the practice of the author, hut 
on the dictates of the critic. The clerk became the 
legislator, and those very peremptorily gave laws 
whose business it was, at tirst, only to transcribe 
them. 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an unavoid- 
able error ; for tliesc critics being men of shallow 
capacities, very easily mistook mere form for sub- 
stance. They acted as a judge? would, who shoulel 
adhere to the lifeless letter of law, and reject the 
spirit. LifUe circumstances, which were perhaps 
accidental in a great author, weae by tlu se critics 
considered to constitute his cliief im-rit, and trans- 
mitted as essentials to he obs(‘rved hy all his succes- 
sors. To these encroachments, time and ignorance, 
the two great supporters of imposture, gave autho- 
rity; and thus many rules for good writing have 
been established, which ha\o not the least founda- 
tion in truth or nature ; and which commonly s«*iv(* 
for no other j)urpose than to curb ami restrain gt»- 
nius, in the same manner as it would have restrain- 
ed the dancing-master, ha«l tin? many excellent trea- 
ties on that art laid it down as an essential rule that 
every man must dance in cliains. 

To avoid, therefore, all imputatiou of laying 
down a rule for posterity, founded only on the au- 
thority of ipse dult , — for which, to say the truth, 
we have not the profoundest veneration, — we shall 
here wave the privilcgt* above contende<i for, ami 
proceed to lay before the reader the reasons which 
have induced us to intersperse those several digres- 
sive essays in the course of this work. 

And here we shall of necessity be led to open a 
ncAV veiiiof knowledge, which, if it hath been dis- 
covered, hath not, to our remembrance, been 
wrought on by any ancient or modern writer. 
This vein is no other than that of contrast, which 
runs through all the works of the enjation, and may 
probably have a large share in constit»jting in us 
the idea of all beauty, as well natural as artificial : 
for what demoustralcs the beauty ami exc«-\\cncc t)f 
any thing but its reverse. 1 Tims the beauty of day, 
and that of summer, is set off hy the horrors of 
night and winter. And, I believe, if it was possible 
for a man to have seen only the two former, he would 
have a very imperfect idea of their beauty. 

But to avoid too serious an air ; can it be doubled, 
but that^ the finest woman in the world would lose, 
all benefit of her charms in the eye of a man* who 
had never one of another cast? The ladiei 


themselves seem so sensible of lliis, that they are alj 
industrious to procure foils; nay, they will become 
foils to themselves; for I have observed (at Bath 
particularly) that tJiey endeavour to apptaxr as ugjy 
as possible in the morning, in order to sot off that 
oeaiity which they intend to show you in the evening. 
Most artists have this secret in practice, thou'di 
some, p(irliaps, have not much studied the theory. 
The jeweller knows that the finest brilliant requires 
a foil ; and the painter, hy the contrast of his figures 
often acquires great Jipplause. ’ 

A great genius among us will illustrate this matter 
fully. 1 cannot, indeed, range him under any gene- 
ral head of common artists, as he hath a title to be 
placed among those 

Jnveutas qui vitam cxcoluere per artes. 

Who hy invented arts have life improved. 

I mean hen? the inventor of that most exquisite 
eiitcrtaiiimeut, ealleil the Knglish Pantomime. 

This entertainment consistetl of two parts, which 
the inventor distingiiisheil by the lu^tnes of the serious 
and the comic. The serious exhibited a certain nuin- 
ber of heathen gods and heroes, who were certainly 
the worst and dullest company into which an audi- 
ence was ever introduceil ; ami (which wuis a secret 
known to few ) were actually iutemded so to he, in 
order to contrast the comic part of the eiitertaiu- 
ment, and to display the tricks of harUujuin to the 
better advantage. 

This was, perhaps, no very civil use of such per- 
sonages : but tlie eontrivance was, nevertludcss, in- 
,'cnious enough, and ha<l its eifect. And this will 
:iow' plainly appear, if, instead of si’rioiis and cmnic, 
vve supjdy tlie words duller and dullest ; for tin? 
cvunic was certainly <luller tlian any thing ladiire 
diown on the stage, ami could he set off only hy 
hat superlative degree of duluess which coiuposv'd 
.he serious. So iutoleraldy serious, indeed, wi*re 
these gods and heroes, that harh ijuin (though the 
English gentleman of that name is^iot at all related 
to the French family, for ht; is of a much nu>re seri- 
ous disposition) was always widcome on the stage, 
as he relieved the audience from worse eoinjiany. 

Jmlieious w riters have aUvays praetised tliis art of 
contrast with great success. 1 have been surprised 
that Horaee should «’avil at this art in Ilomer; hut 
indeed he contradicts liimself in tlie very next line: 


Indiijnor quan-iotjua hnnus dormittit Hmnerus, 
1%'mm trpne in lonqt> ftn t-St nbreptre sinntvm, 


I irri^'vc if »*’cr great Florncr cliancc to sleep, 

Yet .slumt»cr» on long works, rif,dit to creep. 

For we are not here to tind»*rstaml, as j)(*rliaps 
some have, that an aiitlir>r actually falks ash'cp while 
he i^ w riting. It is true, that readers are too apt to 
be so overtaken ; hut if the work was as long as any 
of Oldmixon, the author himself is too wadi enter- 
tained to he. subject to the least drowsiness. He is, 
as ,Mr. Pope obsiTves, 

SU*e|ib!SS ]iiin.solf to give his readers sleep. 


To say the truth, these soporific parts are so many 
scenes of serious artfully interwoven, io order <> 
contrast and set otf the rest; and tliis is 
meaning of a late facetious writer, <i#vlio to i 
public that whenever he. w'as dull they nug i 
assured there was a design in it. . 

Ill this light, then, or rather in this darkness, 

would have the reader to consider 
essays. And after this warning, if h« sha » 
opinion that he can find enough of serious m < 
parts of this liistory, he may pass over * 
wdii(di we profess to he laboriously dulb ° 

the following hooks at the second chapter- 
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CHAPTER II. 

InvIiHi Mt. /ones recrivi's ni;iny friondly visit* during his 
» witii sonu* rtn« touches of the {Mission of love, 
scarce visible to the uaked eye. 

TiiM JoNEa had many visitora during his ronfinc- 
inont, though some, {)orlia])s, were not very aj^rco- 
.j},!,* to him. Mr. Allworlhy saw him almost every. 
(l;ty; but though he i)itied Tom’s suircrings, and 
jrrratly approved the gallant behaviour which had 
occasiouod them ; yet ho thought this was a favour- ! 
able opportunity to bring him to a sober sense of 
bin indiscreet conduct; and that wholesome advice 
for that \)urpose could never he applied at a more 
proper season than at the present, when the mind 
>v;\s softemal by pain and sieknesa, and alarmed by 
danger; and when its attention was unembarrassed 
wilfi tliose turbulent passions which engage us in 
the pursuit of {ileasure. 

At all seasons, therehjre, when the good man was 
alone with the youth, especially when the latter was 
totally at ease, ho took occasion to remind him of 
hlsfonncr miscarriages, hut in the mildest and ten- 
ilerest manner, and only in order to introduce the 
caution w'hich ho {iroscrihod for his fiituro bclia- 
vionr; “on which alone,” he assured him, “would 
depend his own felicity, and tin* kindness which ho 
might yet promise himself to rectuve at the hands 
of bis father by adoption, unless In* should hereafter 
forfeit bis good opinion : lor as to what Inul past,” 
he said, “it should ho all forgix'U and forgotten. 
He lliereforo advised him to make a good use of this 
iircideiit, that so in the end it might ])rovo ji visita- 
tion for his own good.” 

'I'hwackiim was likewise jiretty assiduous in his 
\Uits; and he too considered a sick-hed to he a 
ciuoenit'nl seem* for lei'turos. His st>le, howe>er, 
was nion* severe than Mr. Alhvorthy’s ; he told his 
])n)iil, “That he ought to hmk f)n his broken limb 


worst consequence of such accidents, was the most 
contemptible thing in the world ; ” with more o1 
the like sentences, extracted out of the second book 
of Tully’s Tusculan questions, and from the great 
lord Shaff<*shury. In pronouncing these he w’^as one 
dsiy so eager, that he unforlunatcly hit his tongue ; 
and in such a manner, that it not only put an end 
to his discourse, hut created much emotion in him 
and c.iused him to mutter an oath or two : hut what 
was worst of all, this accident gave Thw ack uin, w ho 
WHS present, and who hchl all such doctrine to h(* 
heallicnish and atheistical, an opportunity to clap a 
judgment on his hack. Now this was dom^ W'ith so 
malicious a sneiT, that it totally tinhinged (if I may 
80 say) the temper of the pliilosophcr, w hich the bite 
of his tongue had smnewhat ndlled ; and as he was 
disahletl from venting his wrath at his lips, he had 
possibly found a more violent method of revenging 
liimsclf, had not the surgeon, who w as then luckily 
in the room, contrary to his own intercbt, inter- 
j»osed and preserved the ])ea<*e. 

Mr. JJIitil visitr-d his friend Jones but seldom, and 
never alone. This worthy young man, however, 
professed mueh regard for him, and as great conccni 
at his misfortune; hut cautiously avoided any inti- 
riincy, lest, as he frejjueritly hinted, it might conta- 
minate the sobriety of his ow n character : for which 
purpose he hatl constantly in his mouth that ])r()vcrb 
in which Solomon speaks against evil eommunica- 
tiiui. Not that he was .so bitter as 'J'liwackiini ; 
for he alwajs expressed some holies of Tom’s re- 
formation ; “winch,” he said, “the unparalleled 
goodness shown by his uncle on this occasion, must 
certainly effect in one not abst>lutely ab;nulonod 
but concluded, “if Mr. Jones ever oficnlls hereafter, 
j I shall not lx* able to say a s\ liable in his favour.” 

As to S(juire M’e'«;teni, lie was seldom out of the 
sick-room, unless when he was engaged either in 
the field or o\i r his bottle. Nav, be would siuue- 


a judgment from bei>jn on his sins. That it times ictire hitlu'i* to take his l)cer, and it was not 
wimbl iarome Inm to he daily on his knee.s, {)our- w ithout ditKculty tliat he was prevented from forcing 
iiig Icrtli 1 haiiksguv ings that Ik* had broken his arm Jones to take his beer too : for no quack ever held 
eiil\, and ti.)t his neck ; which latter,” he said, his nostrnm to he n tnon* general j)anacea than he 
“was ury ])robahly reserv(‘(I t<*r some tuture oeea- djej this; which, he said, harl more virtue in it than 
siiiii, and that, {)erha|)s, not very remote. For his ^yas in all the physic in an ajiotln'cary’s shop. He 
|)art, ’ lie said, “he liad olteii wondered some was, however, bv nnich mitreaty, {oanailed on to 
j'jtlgimnt had not overtaken him before ; but it forbear the ap{diration of this medicine; but from 
he perceived by this, that divine punishinetits, sertuiading his {latii'tit ('very hunting nmrning with 
thoicgb slow, are always sure.” Ht'uce likewise In* the born under his wimUnv, it was inv]>ossib!e t(» 
U'hiscd him, “to loresee, with lajiial certainty, the withhold him ; nor did In* ever lay a^idc* that halhxi, 
gicafer c\ils which were yet b(*hind, and which wen* with which he enti'red into all companies, vshen he 
SHIV as this ot overtaking him in his .state ot visited .Tones, witlionl any regard to tin* si( k pcrson’.'i 
K'l loliiu y . ihese are,” said he, “ to In? averted being at that time cither awake or aslet ]). 

I'll > I'V Mich a thorough and sincere repentance .as This boi.steroiis behaviour, as if im iint no harm, 
i'' ijiif to ho cxjicctcil or hoped for from so po happily it effected none, and was abundantly 
>1 i.tiu (jiicd in his youth, and v\ho8e mind, I am compensated to Jones, as soon as he was able to 
IS lof.Hly corrupted. It is my duty, how- sit uj), by the company of Sophia, whom the squire 
»\ir, to exhort you to this n’pentance, though 1 too then brought to visit him ; nor was it, indeed, long 
know all exhortations will he vain and fruit li'ss. hethre Jones was able to attend her to the harp- 
^' 11 , i xravi (inininm. 7)iv<nn. 1 can accusi' my own sichord, vvlu'n* she would kindly condt sceml, for 
' m **** neglect; (hough if is at tin.* same hours togetlu'r, to charm him with the most deli- 
td' l* conceru 1 see you travelling on cions music, unless when the s(piin' tlumght {iroper 

• M Uain misery in (his world, and to as certain to interrupt her, by insisting on Old Sir Simon, or 
^aution next.” I other nV his favouvile pieces. 

V‘"ry dilVerent Mruin ; he said, j Notwithstanding the nicest guard which SopV.ia 
(onsld . broken hone W(‘re below the cmleavotired to set on her behaviour, she could not 

ft wise man. That it was ahuinl- avoid letting some appearances mnv and then slip 

reconcile the mind to any of these forth : for love may again be likened to a disease in 
1^0 reflect that they are liable to befal this, that when it is denied a vent in one part, it will 

of H ^‘*^ ^*'** ncrtainlv break out in aiu'thcr. dVhat her lips, 

'vords't ^ a iiiJrenhuse therefore, concealed, her (‘yes, her blushes, and 

no I ^V| things <*vils, in whicli tliere many little involuntary actions, betrayed. 

iatial uidivnoss : that jiain, vvliich was the One day, when Sophia was playing nu the harps! 


K I 
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cliord, and Jones was attcnJing, the squire ^ame 
into the room, eryiiij^, “ There, Tom, I have had 
a battle for thee below stairs witli thick jiarsoii 
Thwackum. lie hath been a telliiii^ Allworthy, 
before iiiy face, that the broken bone was a 
iiient upon thee. D — n it, says I, how can tliat bi; ? 
Did he not come b;^it in defence of a youns^ woman ? 
A jndj^ment indeed 1 Fox, if lie never doth any- 
thing worse, he will go to heaven sooner than all 
the parsons in the country. He hath more reason 
to glory in it than to be ashamed of if.” — “ Indeed, 
sir,” says Jones, ” 1 liave no reason for either; but 
if it preserved Miss M’estern, I sliall always think it 
the happiest accident of my lite.” — “ And to gii,” 
said the squire, “to zet Allworthy against thee vor 
it! D — nun, if the parson had unt his petticoats 
on, 1 should hsive lent un o Hick ; for I love thee 
dearly, my boy, and d — n me if there is anything in 
my power which 1 won’t do for tlu'c. Sha’t take 
thy choice of all the horses in my stable to-morrow 
morning, except only the Chevalier and Miss Slouch.” 
Jones thanked him, but declined accepting the oiler. 
“Nay,” adiled the squire, “sha’t ha the sorrel mare 
that Sophy rode. She cost me llfty guineas, and 
comes six years old this grass.” “ If she had cost 
me a thousand,” cries Jones passionately, “ I would 
have given her to the dogs.” “Foohl jmoh !” an- 
swered IVestern : “IV hat! because she broke thy 
arrnl Sliouldst forget and forgive. 1 thouglit hadst 
been more a man than to bear malice against a 
dumb creature.” — Hero Sophia inter[)osed, ami put 
an end to the conversation, by desiring her father’s 
leave to play to him ; a request which he nc\er re- 
fused. 

The couiUcnance of Sophia had undergone more 
than one change during the foregoing speeches; and 
probably she imputed the passionate resentment 
which Jones had expressed against the mare, to a 
difterent motive from that from which her tatln*r 
had derived it. Her spirits were at this time in a 
visihle Hntter ; and she j)layod so intolerably ill, that 
had not Western soon fallen asleep, he must have 
remarked it. Jones, Iiowcvcr, who w as sulHcieiitly 
awake, and was not without an ear, any more than 
without eyes, made some obser\ations ; which being 
joined to all which the reader may remember to 
have passed formerly, gave him pretty str«>ng assur- 
ances, when he came to retlect on the whole, that 
all was not well in the tender bosom of Sophia ; an 
opinion which many }oung gentlemen will, I doubt 
not, cxtrenitdy wonder at his not Inning been well 
confirmed in long ago. To confess the truth, he 
ha<l rather too much diffidence in himself, and was 
not forward enough in seeing the advances of a young 
lady ; a misfortune which can be cured only by that 
early town education, which is at prcseiit so gene- 
rally in fashion, 

^Vhcn these thouglits had fully taken possession 
of Jones, they occasioned a perturbation in his mind, 
which, in a constitution less pure and firm than his, 
might have been, at such a season, attended with 
very' dangerous consequences. He was truly sensi- 
ble of the great worth of Mojihia. He extremely 
liked her person, no less admired In-r accomplish- 
ments, and tenderly loved her goodness. In reulilv, 
as he had never once entertained any thought of 
nossessing her, nor Innl ever given the least volun- 
tary indulgence to his inclinations, he had a much 
stronger passion for her than he himself was ac- 
quainted with. His heart now brought forth the 
full secret, at the same time that it assured him the 
adorable object returned his affection. 


CHAPTER III. 

Which ull wlic have uo heart will think m tonlaln much ado 
almut nothing. 

Till? reader will perhaps imagine, the sensations 
which now arose in Jones to have been so sweet 
and delicious, that they would rather tend to pro, 
duce a cheerful seronitV in the mind, than any of 
•those dangerous elfects w hich we have mentioned • 
hut ill fact, sensations of this kind, liovvever delil 
cions, are, at their first recognition, of a very tunml- 
Uious nature, and have very little of the opiate in 
them. They were, moreover, in tlie present case 
embittered with certain circumstances, which bein ! 
mixed with sweeter ingredients, tendtal altogiqlie^ 
to compose a draught tliat might b(' termed bitter! 
sweet ; than which, as nothing can be more disa! 
greeable to the palate, so nothing, in the inetaphorj! 
cal sense, can be so injurious to tl’e mind. 

For lirst, though he liad sufficient foundation lo 
flatter himself in what ho had observed in S()|)Ina, 
he was mit yet free from doubt of iniseoiistruin * 
compassion, or at best esteem, into a warmer reganh 
He w'as far from a sangiiim* assurance that Sophia 
had any such aflections towards him, as might jiro- 
mise his inclinations that harvest, which, if they 
were erieonraged and nursed, they w'onld flnally 
grow up to re(]uire. besides, if he could hope |o 
lind no bar to his liappiness from the daughter, lie 
thought himself certain of meeting an effectiitil bar 
in the father ; who, though he was a country wpiirc 
in his diversions i‘rfeelly a man of tlie world 

in whatever regarded his fortune; had the most ^io. 
lent allbclion for his only daughter, and had oth'Ti 
signitied, in his eiips, tlie pleasnn* ho proposed in 
setdng her married to on(‘ of the riehc^st men in tlie 
county. Jones was not so vain and senseless a cox- 
comb as to expi'ct, from any regard which IVesti rii 
had professed for him, that be woubl ever be in- 
duced to lay aside tlu*se views of a«l\ancing Ins 
daughter. He well knew, that fi>rtune is gemnailly 
the principal, it not the sole consideration, which 
•iperafes on the best of parents in these matter. s; for 
Iritnidshi]) makes us warmly espouse the interest of 
others; hut it is very cold to tin* gratitication of 
their passions. Indeed, to feel the ha]>piness wliicli 
may result from this, it is n(;cessary we should pos- 
sess the passion ourselves. As he had therefore, 
no hopes of tjbtaining her father’s consent ; so he 
thought to einleavour to sneeced without it, and by 
such means to frustrate the great point of Mr. IVes- 
tern’s lilo, was to make a very ill use of his hos])italily» 
and a viTy ungrateful return to the many little favours 
receivc-d (howe\(,«r rouglily) at his haii^ls. Tf he saw 
such a consequence with liorror and distlain, how 
miA more w'as In? shocked wdth what regarded Mr. 
Allworthy; to whom, a.s h<* harl more than lilial obli- 
gations, so had he h>r liim more than lilial piety! 

He knew tlie nature of that good man to be so avi rsc 
to any baseness or treachery, that the least attempt 
of sucli a kiinl would make the sight of the go'h.V 
person for ever o<Uoiis to his eyes, and his name a 
detestable sound in his taars. "Jdie aj)])earance of 
such iiisnrrnoniitahle difliculties was sufficient b* 
have inspired him with despair, bowlder ardent his 
wishes had been ; but even these were coiitrolU d 
by compassion for another woman. The idea <>i 
lovely Molly now intruded itself before him. 
had sworn eternal constancy in her arms, and she 
had as often vowed never to outlive his deserting 
her. Ho now saw’ her in all the most shocking 
tures of death ; nay, he considered all the inis' in* 
of prostitution to which she would be liable, anr n 
which he woubl be doubly the occasion ; lir^t y 
seducing, and tneii by deserting her; for he wci 
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the hatred whi Ji all her iieighhours, and oven 
her own aistera, bore lier, and how ready they wouhl | 
iill he to tear her to pieei'H. Indeed, he had exposed 

to more, envy than shame, or rather to the latter 
hy means ot the, toriiier; tor many women .abused 
hl-r for bein^ a whore, while they envied her her 
K)ver, ami her finery, and would have been them- 
selves ffhnl to have purchased thes(* at the same 
nte. Th(i ruin, therefore, of' the poor j^irl must, ho® 
foresaw, umuoidably attend his descut ini' her; and 
jhiH ilu)U|j:hl stun^ him to the: soul. Poverty and 
digress seenn'd to him to ^'ive none a right of aggra- 
Miliiig thos(* misfortunes. 'I'he meanness of her 
toiidition did m»t ri'presiuit her misery as of litth* 
coiiseiiuenee in his eyes, nor did it Jippear to justify, 

,,r even to jjalliate his guilt, in hriuging that misery 
iip()U her. But why do 1 imuition justification t 
His own heart would not suffer him to destroy a 
liumau creature who he thought loved him, .‘ind had 
10 tliat love sacrificed her ininxamce. His own good 
lieart pleaded her cause ; not as a coUl venal advo- 
,aie, hut as one interi'sted in the ev<‘nt, and which 
iiiiisl itself di'i*|dy share in all the agonies it.s owner 
liroiiudit on another. 

When this j)owerful advocate luid siiillcieiitly 
i:iised the pity (d* .Jones, by jji'inting [»oor Molly in 
;ill the eireumsf:niees ot' wretcin dness ; it artfully 
iiil'i (I in the assistance of another ])assion, ami re- 
prcM iitt’d the girl in all the amiable colours of youth, 
liealtli, and beauty ; as one grc'atly tlie ohjeet of 
(IvNiie, and much more so, at least to a good mimi, 
f.iia hein/, at tlie same time, the ohjeet of I’ompas- 

>i< 111 , 

Viiiiilsf thi'se thoughts, poor .Tones passed a long 
d. i'pli'ss night, and in tin* morning tin* n'sult of the 
uM'ili' was to ahiih: hy .Molly, ami lti think no more 

Soplii:!. 

lu lliis > irlui>\is n solnliou he eontinued all tlie 
!,i‘\l il:»y till the iwi'iiing, «‘herishiug the idea of 
'■hilly, iiid driving Sophia from his tlio'iglits ; Imf 
la the fital I'vei^iig, a very trilling aeeident set all 
l.i' piissioiis again on l!o:tt, and wtuked ‘o total a 


him alone, began in the following nir.nner : — “ La, 
sir, where do you think I havt: h«4iu i I warrants 
you, you would not guess in iifty y»^ars ; hut if you 
dhl guess, to he sure I must not tell you neither.” — 
“Nay, if it he soirn'thiug wliieh y on must not tell 
me,” sahl.Ioiies, “ I shall have tin' enriosity to inquire, 
and t know yon will not he so bai harous as to refuse 
me.” — “ I (ion’t know,” cries sin*, “ why I should 
refuse you neither, for that inalt<‘r ; for to he sure 
you won’t mention it any more. .And fir that 
matter, if yon knew wlieri* 1 have been, unless you 
knew what 1 have been about, it would nut signify 
mm*h. Nay, 1 don’t see why it should be kept a 
secret for my part ; ft»r to be sure she is the best lady 
in the world.” Upon this, .Jones began to beg 
earnestly to be let into this secret, and faithfully 
promiseil not to divulge if. Sin* tlieii proceetled 
thus: — “ Why you must know', sir, my young lady 
sent me to impure after Molly Seagriin, and to 
set* wlietin*!’ the wench waiiteil any thing; to be 
I did to etbinks; but 

must do what tlu'y are. ordered. — How could you 
uinhrvalue yourself so, Mr. .Tones \ — So my lady bid 
me go ami carry her some linen, and otlu r things. 
Sin* is loo good. If such forward sluts were sent 
to Bridewell, it would he belter for tlnan. 1 told 
my lady, s:i\s I, madam, your la’ship is eneoni aging 
idleness.” — “Audw:is my Sophia st> good'!” says 
.Jones. “My Sopliia, I assure yoiil marry come 
uj)'.” aii.^wen d Honour. “ And yet if you kin*w 
all, — indeed, if 1 was as Mr. Junes, I should look a 
liith* liigber than such tnTmjiery as Molly Si'agrim.” 
“ What do you mean by tlU'se words. ’’ replied 
Jones, “ If i knew all !” “1 mean what I mean,” 

says Honour. “ Dmi’t you remember putting your 
bands in my lady’s mutf once 1 I \®Jw I could 
almost liiid in my heart to tell, if I was eorlain my 
lady would never conn' totbe bearing oii’t.” Jones 
thou m.nb several solemn ]>roti'stations. And Ho- 
nour proceeded, — *‘ then tube sun*, my lady gave 
me tint mutf; ami afterwanls, ujioii beaiingv\lnt 
Ni)U li.ad done” “ Then \ou told her what 1 bad 


I’laiige in his mind, that we think it decent to com* 
i.aiiiicafe it in a fresh ehapter. 


('iiAPii::t IV. 

.\ little eliiniler, in whieli i'. eiiiit.iiued a little iuei»l* nt. 
.\MoMi oilier visitants, who paid tln ir compliments 
1" the young gentleman in bis cfintinemenl, Mrs. 
Il'iin'iir was one. 'flu* reader, perhaps, when he 
I'tleets (»ii some expi’-ssions which have formerly 
'h'l'lit from her, may eooei'ive that she hi'i^df l.ad 


■‘ 'MV p:u'lieular aireciion for .^^r, ,1 tmes ; but, in 
''dity, it w;is no siieb tiling. 'J'om was a haml^une 
.''liiiig ftIlfJ^v',• and for tliat spei’ies tjf inen^nrs. j 
ll'Mioiir had s.um* reganl ; hut this was per-feetly iii- 
'h'^criiuinate ; for having been crossed in the love 
^'hieh sln‘ bore a eerfain nobh'inan’s footman, who 


"‘1 hascl^ (leMTi.-tl her after a jiromise of marriage, 
■'i“ li:i<l s(j secuiely kept, logi'lluT I he broken remains 
hi r IK) Mjan ha»l ever sine«* heen able 


dom* interrupted Jom's. “ If I did, sir;” answered 
she, “ you necfl not In* angry with m»*. Many’s the 
man would have given his load to liave liad my 
lady t(dd, if they' hail known, — ♦or, to he sure, the 
biggest lord in the Imid might be proud — but, I 
protest, I have a great mind not to tell you.” Jvtm. ;4 
fell to entreaties, and soon prevailed on her to go on 
thus. “ ^'ou must knovvtiieii, sir, that \ny l::dy had 
given this mnlfto me; but about a day or two after 
I had (old her the story, she ijuane!s with her new 
mulf, and to lx* sure it is the prettiest tiiat ever vv a8 
seen. Honour, says shi*. this is an odious mutf; it 
is too big for me. 1 I'aii’t vveai’ it: till 1 can gel 
am»flier, you must let me have my idd one again, 
and you may have tliis in the nxmi on't — for she's u 
gtxxl lady, and scorns to give u thing and take a 
tiling, I jiromiseyou tliat. So to be Hure I fetelied it 
her back again, ami,] Ix'lieve, she liatb worn it upon 
her arm almost I'ver since, ami 1 warrants batli given 
it many a kiss vv hen nol.xxlv hath seen her." 


" |"i'> ev;> liiiiiself of ail}' siug-Ie fragment. She 
'MUfij wll I^/kIsoiuc men with (hat equal regard 
■an Ix iawolriiee wbieh a sober and virtuous iiiiud 
ns to all the* gixvd. She might indeed be calleil a 
' ' ♦ nl men, as Six'rates was a lover of mankind, 
I’l' "I ring OIK' to another for eoiiori'ai, as he for 
iif.d (jualitleaf ions ; hut never 'Virrying*' (his pre- 
'•Mii e so f.ir ;m to cjnmi. ..my j)erlnrl)a(ion in (he 
I’ n nsojiliical ity of her (einper. 
hit ^*''* •^”*‘'‘s had that coidliet witli 

M have seen in (In* preeeding eha]»- 

>• Honour came into liis room, ami finding 


Hire (ho conversation was interrupted by Mr. 
M'estern himself, who came to siininion Jones to the 
harpsi«'hord ; vvhitlier the ]ioor young tellow went 
all pale and trembliug. This Westi'iu observed, 

I but, on seeing Mrs. Honour, imputed it to a wrong 
I cause; and having given Jones a hearty curse be- 
tween jest and e.irnest, In* bid him Ix'at abroad, and 
not poach up tin* ganie in his warren. 

Sophia looked this • veiling with more than usual 
lx*auty, am! we may Ix lievi' it was no small udditiuTi 
to Iv'V ebavnis, in the eye of Mr. Jones, that she WitXf 
I Ic.auK'iied to have ou her right arm I’nU vvrymulV. 
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She wns playing one of her fiither’s favourite tunes, 
and he was leaning on her chair, when the muff fell 
over her lingers, and put her out. This so discon- 
certed tlie scpiire, that he snatched the inutf from 
her, and with a hearty curse thri'W it into the fire. 
Sophia instantly started up, and with the utmost 
cagernesa recovered it from the ilamcs. 

Though this incident w ill probably appear of little 
consequence to many of our readers ; yet, trifling 
as it was, it had so violent an cllect on poor Jones, 
that wc thougiit it our duty to relate it. In reality, 
there are many little cireumstances too often omitted 
by injudicious historians, from wdiieh events of the 
utmost importance arise. The world may indeed 
be considered as a vast mac.liine, in Avliich the great 
wheels are originally set in motion by those wliieh 
are very minute, and almost imperceptible to any but 
the strongest eyes. 

Thus, not all the charms of the incomparable 
Sophia; not all the dazzling brightness, and languish- 
ing softness of her eyes; the harmony of her voice, 
and of her person ; not all her wit, good-huinoiir, 
greatness of mind, or sw'eetness of disposition, had 
been able so absolutely to conquer and enslave tin* 
heart of j)oor Jones, as this little incident of the mull. 
Thus the poet sweetly sings of Troy — 

— — Cnptiqnc dnHx fnrhri/misr/ue ronrti 
Quos netjHn Ti/dides, riet^ lians^fTns AchiVcH, 

J^onanni iL.mucre dtcttn, turn milie Carinec. 

What Diomede or nietis’ greater son 
thoiisaivd slii]is, jior ten years’ siege had done. 

False tears, and la>viiiT.;^ Aords the city >von. 

The ei«‘''lelof Jo'irs was now taken by surprise. 
"‘All tlose considerations of honour and prudence 
which tuir hero had lately with so much military 
W'isdoin pia(?(id as guards over the aNcnues of his 
heart, ran aw’uy from tlieir posts, and the god of love 
marched in, in triumph. 

CIIAFTER V. 

A very long chapter, containing u very groat incident. 

IIuT though this viidorious deity easily expelled his 
avow’cd enemies from the heart of Jones, he found 
it more difficult to supplant the garrison which he 
himself had placed tlieri*. To lay asiile all allegory, 
tlw coneern for what must become of poor .Molly 
greatly disturbed and pj'rjdexed the mind of the 
w'ortliy youth. The superior merit of 8oj)liia totally 
eclipsed, or rather extinguished, all the beauties o*f 
the poor girl ; but compassion instea<l of contempt 
succeeded to love. He was soon coiuinceil the girl 
had placed all her allections, and all her prospect of 
future happiness, in him only. For tliis he htul, he 
knew’, given sulllcient occasion, by (he utmost pro- 
fusion of tenderness tow'ards her: a tenderness 
which he had taken every means to persuade her he 
would always maintain. She, on lier side, had 
assured him of her firm belief in his promises, and 
had w ith the most solemn vows declared, Itrat. on his 
lulfilling or breaking these promises it depended 
w’hether slie should be the hapjiiest or most miser- 
able of w’omaiikiml. And to he (he author f)f this 
highest (h‘gre(! of misery to a human being, was a 
thought on which lie could not bear to ruminate a 
single moment. Hi; considered this poor giil as 
having sacrificed to him everything in her little 
power; us having been at her own expense the object 
of his pleasure ; as sighing and languishing for him 
even at that very instant. Sliair then, says he, 
my recovery, for whicli she hath so ardently wisln*d ; 
shall my presence, which slie hath so eagerly ex- 
pected, insteaii of giving her that joy with wlpeh 
nhehalh flattered herself, cast Irer at once down into 


misery and despair 1 Can I he such a villain 1 
Here, when the genius of poor Molly seemed trium- 
phant, the love of Sophia towards him, which now 
appeared no longer dubious, rushed upon his mind, 
jind bore awuiy every obstacle before it. 

At lenglli it occurred to him, that he miglit pos- 
sibly he able to make Molly amends another way; 
namely, by giving her a sum of money. I'his, ne- 
verthele.ss, he almost despaired of her accepting, 
whmi he recollected the frequent ind velicnicnt as- 
surances he had received from her, that the world 
put in balance w ith him would make Iier no amends 
for his loss. However, her extreme poverty, and 
chiefly her egregious vanity (somewhat of whiehhath 
heen already hinted to the reader), gave him soir.e 
little hope, that, notwithstanding all hef avowed 
(»‘iiderncss, she might in time he brought to content 
herself with a fortune siqierior to her expectation 
and wliieh might indulge her vanity, by setting lu*r 
above all her eipials. He resolved therefore to take 
tlie first opportunity of making a proposal of this 
kind. 

One day, accordingly, w’hen his arm was so well 
recoveretl that he could walk easily w ith it slung in 
a sash, he stole forth, at a season when the squire 
was engaged in his field exercises, and visited his 
fair one. Her mother and sisters, whom he foiiml 
taking their tea, informed him first that Molly was 
not at home ; hut aftei wanls the ehlest sister ae- 
ipiaiuted him, w’ith a malicious smile, that she was 
above stairs a-hod. Tom had no olijeetion to this 
situation of his mistress, ami irnmediati'ly ascended 
the ladtler which led towards her hedchamher; hut 
when he came to the top, he, to his great surprise, 
found the door fast ; nor could In? for sonn* time 
obtain any answer from within; for Molly, ns she 
herself after^vards informed him, was fast aslee[). 

The extremes of grief and joy have been reinaiked 
to produce very similar effeets ; ami w hmi either of 
these rushes on us by surjnise, it is apt to creriti! 
such a total perturbation and eonfuJt.on, that we are 
often thereby deprived of the use of all our faculties. 
It cannot therefore he wondered at, that the unex- 
pected sight of Mr. Jones should so strongly ojierale 
on the mind of Molly, and sliould o\erwhehM her 
with such confusion, that for .some minutes she was 
unable to express the great raptures, with which 
the reader will snjipose she was affected on this oc- 
easion. As for Jones, he was so entirely possessed, 
and as it were enchanted, by the presence of his 
beloved object, that he for a while forgot Sophia, 
and consequently the principal purpose of Ids visit. 

This houe^er soon recurred to his memory; and 
after the lirst transports of their ineiding were over, 
he f(^id means by degrees to inlroduee a discourse 
on t* fatal cimsequenees w'hieh must attend tlicir 
amour, if Mr. AlUvorthy, who had strictly forhiddi ii 
him ever sc eing her more, should discover that he 
^ till carrietl on this commeret'. Such a discovery, 
which his enemies gave him reason to think wc 
he unavoidable, must, he said, I'ud in his ruin, and 
coiis«MjuentIy in hers. Since therefore their hard 
fates had detei’inined that (hey must sei)arat<‘, 
ad’vised her to hear it with re.solutiot^ and swom 
he w’ould never omit any opportunity, through the 
course of his life, of showing her the sincerity of his 
alfectiori, by providing for her in a manner heyoiu 
her utimist expi'ctalion, or even beyond her wi«hefl» 
if ever that should he in hisjiower; concluding aj 
last, that she might sofin find some man who won ‘ 

arry her, ami w ho woiihl ir ike her much 
than .she -ould be by leading u disreputable life wi 
liiiTi. 

Molly remained a few inomeiita in silence> 
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lliaii Imrslinf^ ir.lo a Hood of forirs, hIio hogan to 
iipliraid him in tht? follouiii!^ ^v^^^ls : “Anti this is 
v)iii* h'Vf for 1110, to forsako nio in this inaniu'r, 
vin havo rniiuMl nio ! How ofton, when I have; 
>on lliat all inon aro falso and porjury like, ami 
(-ri'W tirctl of ns as soon as fvor lhi*y havo had thoir 
^^il•kl“ll wills of ns, Imw ofttni havo you sworn you 
^\()^Kl novel* forsako mo! And can you ho such a 
pi ijmy nian aflor all t What si:;ni(ios sill the riolios 
ill the world to mo without you, now' you ha^o 
i^,;iaic(l my lioart, so you havo — you havt; - i Why 
,jo y)ii moiition anotlu'r man to mo I I ran novor 
any othm* man as Ioult as I livt*. All otlior 
,,nMi are nothin, to mo. If tin' s^roatost stjiiiro in 
111! the country wtudd conn! a suitiin,'’ to nn* to-mor- 
rovc, 1 would not ifivo my company to him. No, I 
shall always hato anddospis** the wholt! sox f«>r your 
s;iko.”- — 

Slu' was ]>rooo(Mlinj' thus, when an accident put a 
vilop to her t<»n;'uo, hefort* it Innl run out half its 
carciM*. riu‘ room, or ratlu'r ifarrot, in which Molly 
!;vn, lifiio' up one pair of stairs, that is to s;iy, at tin* 
top of the llou■^c, was of a slopiin,'- Hi>urc, n‘soinhlim; 
thi'^rnat D' ltaof till* (irooks. 'I'ln' Lni^lish reader 
inav pi'ihaps form a hotter i'hoi ol it, h\ hoin^ told 
ill, It it lias imjxKsihli* to sTaml Ujiri.'rht any wlioro 
I, lit ill tln‘ iiiiiMIo. Now, as (his room waiitnl the 
ivav- iiicrc N of a c 1 .im (, MoH^ Imd, to supply (hat 
• h lc( I, nailed up an old riiLT a.,''ainst the rafti rs of (ho ! 

w liicli iiicloM il a little hole w hm'o her host 
appai'rl, ‘•iieh as the roiiniins (d’ that sa; k wliich wi* 

!i I VC form I rly ment ioiicd, some caps, and other thinars 
\liiih she had lali ly ju'oNidod horsoif, w<‘ro 
iiulT up id ^e^•un.■d from the <lnst. 

This inclosed jdaco exactly fronted (ho foot of the 
'n I, to 'Aliicli, indiM-d, (he rn^' Inin:' so near, (hat it j 
'-iiiid in a manner to snjiply the want <d’ ourtains. i 
Ni w, nil' tie r Molly, in (lie arriuiies <d’ Iut rai^e, | 

; ’ id ihi'' no.' with her fi-et ; or .l<*nes ini^ht tomdi * 

i: ; i.i* w 'mther flit' pin of nail ;^.i\e way of its own j 
•■■i.'. l, 1 am 10 '? la rt '.in *. hut -as Molly \'i onouncial 

t’lioc I'i'l v.oid-', nli’eh are recorded aho\e, tlu- 
u!i'!\ ' I I'lj-" ! I'lo .• fjoin its f'lstenin:.', and d;-e.)- 
n'.'.'d 11 ' ; y t !iin:.;' hid iMliiinl it; w here amon:' other 
f hial*' iiteinils 'll']! are.! (^\itll shame I write it. 
.lot nlth -'ur.e.s will it hi* read) — tlio ]>hilosopln.'r 
in a JO >tiii<‘ (f 'f the jihiee would not near 
j'lant !r.-s "t'noliie.r uju l,dit) as ridiculous as can pos- 
sihly !':■ e"lll•^■i^ell. 

Th.' j e aiire, indeed, iu whiidi ho stood, was not 
i.'Vi i ly iii;l:Ke tliat .d* a s* dd i- r \s ho is ( led noek ami 
I I ; "I" ral'e r I' -i •in Miliar the altitud'- in w hicli we 
'''' ■! ■’ " telloa > in ill'* jeihlie s( nets of Lon 'loll, u ho 

I '■ ■ull'iiii'/ hilt des.r> inrr jinni-'liiiienl hy '->» 
-'hi .;. Ill- had a n::.;hf' aji helonu:in:; !«i .Molly 
' hi, h'- i'l, -.nd hi-- Ino lano- es. s. (lie niomt'iil (In* 

’ t' 11, -.IM ,d 'lireelly at ,lone>; solicit when (In* 

' '' ' "1 1 hi!', "j'hy \\,e add' d to ih*' tl;;nio now dis- 
' w.i.d'l h n'* hi . n \'*i\ dillii-nlt for an\ 


beings think much bettfr and more wisely, (lioy 
always act exactly like other imm. They know V(*ry 
well how to subdue all appetites and ])assi<ms, and 
to despise b<jUi pain and pleasure ; ami this know’- 
lodge atfords muoh delightful oontemplation, and is 
easily acapiired ; but the j)rac*ti(*o would he vexatious 
and Irouhlesome ; and, tiierefori', the same wisdom 
w hi<*!i teaches ihoin to kmnv this, toa(*he8 tin in to 
avoid carry ing it. into oxi'cutiou. 

Mr. Stjuare happeiiiMl to be at church on that 
Sunday, Avlion, as tlie rc'ad(*r may be pleasisl to re- 
im*mlH*r, the apja'arance of Molly in her sa<*k ha<l 
caused all that (list iirhanec. Here lie hist (diservod 
her, M-inl was so pleased with her hcanly, that he 
prevailed witli the young gentlemen to eiiange tlieir 
intended rid<! that evening, that he might jiass hy 
tin! hahilation of Molly, and hy that means might 
obtain a second chance of seeing her. This reason, 
howov(‘r, as we did not at at time iiu*iition to any, 
so neither did wo think projier to oommunicati! it 
then to the reailor. 

Among other particulars whi(*]i eoii'.titute the un- 
tltiiess of things in M r. Sipiare’s ojiinioii, daiig»*r and 
dilli(!ulty were two. T'he dilliculty tin ri*fort* which 
j lie apjirt'heiided tln*re might h<.‘ in corrupting thi*-* 

! \«»uiig wi'ncli, and tin* danger which >w»uld accrue to 
j liis character on thif disi*overy, W(‘ro such strong di.s- 
suasives, that it is jiroha})!*.* he at tirst intemh-d to 
have contenti*d himself with (ho jilermiiig ideas wlii(*h 
the sight of beauty furnishes us with. T hese (lie 
gra>esr men, after a full mc’tl of serious meditation, 
often allow t!»ems» Ives hy w.." <»f dessert : for which 
jmrposo, oertaiii hook.s and pi(*tii.* .’ iiie*:,'* v,-. : 

info the most private recesses of their study , and a 
certain liijuorish part of natural phih'v^k.^, is often 
llie priiieijcd subject of tle ir conversatioii. 

Hut wliou the [ihilosopiier lieard, a d;iy or two sif- 
Icrward", that the fortress of \irtue ha'i all ' ady been 
subdued, he hegau lo gdve a larger si-t.tjm to his dcsii . 

H is ajipetite was not of that sijiu amish kind w hii h 
cannot feed on a d'.iiuty hectvuse *auother Icath ta^ti d 
it. 1 U short, he liki il tlie girl tl'.“ hi'H' l* f' 'I* the 'Want 
of (hat chastity, which, if ..he h.i'l possessed it, inust 
ha\(* ln>en a bar to bis jileasures ; he pur-'U! d and 
oht.dtmd her. 

TT'm ve nler will he luist.'.keU, if bethinks Molly 
■gav*’ S(piarel!te jirefereuce to her yming' r lo\er; on 
j the Contrary, had she lie»'U (*i)utiued to the ( hoi' e of 
I one only. T orn .Luies wotiM nndouhtedly ha\e 1" i n, 

; ofthe two, the >ietorions person. N"r was if s..l, ly 
the cousidi*! alion that t\vo are hotter than one (tlioujh 
i this had it< \iroper w eight t t«* which Mr. Sopiaro 
■ owed hissueecss; tie* ahsenee of .loims during his 
• coniim nieiit was an unlui*ky eircnin''t i:ioe ; and in 
i that inter\al, some well eho'>» n j':' '^i !its fi"iu lliO 
i jdiilooij.her so ..oftein'd and u:ige. iiai. d tin* girl's 
I lieaif that a fu'uir.dde ojiporlunity l"'e.inie irn si^-ti- 
' hie, ami S»juare tnumjd.n il o\i r tin* poor rcniaiu*' of 
1 \ irt lie w iru*n suh'.isti d in the ho^oin of M.'lly . 


o" ' • ‘>"r t') ln\ e : . 1 1 , iied 1 1 ou; i m modor.it e laigdit. r. 

^ i 'i'i'aioi, i ,,t h,,i tho Niirjui'.o of thi* ro.ulor will 
" ' i'l’d to fhil ot .I'UH’s; a-, the snspieions 

' '■' *' "‘'''t -n "fii tin* appear. iiii’e od’ th. is w i-e 

"'1 ::i:i\e 11 ^) .J s oiii so iiit'ou- 

‘■■"'yi't wilh that oharaetor which ho h'.ith, ilouhtlos'., 
ill. mil. lined hitherto, in ilje opinion of (*\cry "iio. 

•'It lo roiifess the ti'iitli, thi*' i iironsisteiicy is rather 
iin.i;iii.irv than ic.il. I'liilosophors are rompo-ed of 
' ^ I .nid blood as well as otln-r liii.iiaii creatines; 

Ki'AiM.,- suhliimitod ;i|,,l 1, fluid the llieory of 
i' a lilt h* ju art ieal frailly is as incident 
(I! 1 " “tle.T mortals. It is, indeed, in lln*ory 
' )> 'iiid Hot in j'l aetiee, as w e havi* hefuri* hinted*, 
(lie dillerem.!(.* ; for though such gf(.*al 


It .s now about a fortnight since tliis ov ’.(jm'st, 
w hen ,1 one', ji-.i id tin* -.ilno e-meu\ioned Ni^it to his 
mistress, at a time when s!n* and Sijii.n'* av I're in bed 
to;et!n-r. T’his was the true reason why thi* motiier 
ileniod her as we ha\i* si eii ; for as t’.e old w,Mi).ui 
•'le.uod in the’ piolils avldn; Ivoiu the* iui'jinty ot her 
daiightor, "he encouraged .tinl j-roti cted her in it ti> 
the nlinost of her j>ower ; hut siu*h w:is the einy and 
hailed ^\hi(‘h the i lder sister Ikui* ftn\arils Molly, 
that, not(v ithsiandiiig sin* had .soim* jiart i>f llu* 
booty, she wi'uld willingly ha>e parted with this to 
ruin lier sister ami sj>oil her trade. Hence she had 
aiMjuaiuted .loiies w ith her being above stairs in bc<l, 
ill liopi*s th.at he might haN(' caiiglit her in Sijuare's 
;injib. This, luiwoer, Molly found lueau.s lo jire- 
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vent, n« tlie door was ftistened; which gave her an 
opj)ort unity of conveying Jier lover behind that rug 
or Idanket wln're he now was unhap])ily discovered. 

S<piaie no sooner made his appearance tlian Molly 
flong licrself back on the bed, cried out she was 
I’udoiie, and abamloned herself to despair. This 
poor girl, who was yet but a novice in her business, 
had not arriveil to tliat perfect ion of assurance which 
hel[)S olf a town lady in any extiaunity ; and either 
juompts her with an c\cnsi‘, or else inspires her to 
brazen out the matter with her husband; who, from 
love of (pjiet, or out of fear t)f his rejmtation, and 
sometimes, pci haps, from fear of tlie gallant, who, 
like Mr. Constant in the play, wears a sword, is 
glad to shut his eyes, and content to put his horns 
in his pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was silenced 
by this evidence, and very fairly gave up a cause 
which she had hitlu rto maintained Avith so many 
tears, and with such solemn and vehement protesta- 
tions of tlie purest love anil «*onstanrv. 

As to the gentleman hcliind the arras, he was not 
in much less consternation. He stood lor a Avliile 
motionless, and si'iMiied eipially at a loss w'hat to say, 
or Avliith(*r to direct his eyes. Jones, thoiarh perhajis 
the most as(<mished of the thre'*, tir-'t foinid iiis 
tongue ; and being imimaliately rei*o\t red from those 
nm-asy sensations which ^folly by Ikt uphraidimrs 
had oecasioiied. In,’ liiirst into a loud 1 iie;hter, ami 
then saluting ^fr. Scpiare, advanced to fake him hy 
the hand, and to relieve him from his placi* of cuii- 
lim'im'iit. • ! 

Sijuare, being no^ arrived in the middle of the 
winch part only he could stantl upright, ! 
looketN^ Jones witli a very grave countenance, and : 
said to sir, I see yon t'lijoy this mighty | 

dis('overy, and, I dare swear, take great delight in j 
the thoughts of exposing me ; but if yu will eon>'i- j 
der the matter fairlv, von will find a«mi are vonr^elf i 


of fitness, very minute eircumstancos, sir, very minute 
cirenmsianees cause great alt(*ratiou.” — “ Well,” 
<*ries .lones, “be tliat as it Avill, it shall be your own 
fault, as I lm\e promised you, if you ever hear any 
more of this aihenfiire. Ik'have kindly to the girl, 
and 1 nill nevin* ojieii my lips eoneerning the matter 
to any one. And, Molly, do yon be faithful to yom. 
friend, and I will not only forgive your infidelity to 
me, but will do you all the service I can.’’ So 
saying, be took a hasty leave, ami, slipping down 
the ladder, refin'd Avitli much (‘xpi'dition. 

Sipiare Avas rejoiced to find this adventure was 
likely to liave no Avorse eoneliision ; and as for 
Molly, being recovered from her eonfusiou, she 
gau at first to upbraid Scpiare Avitli having been the 
occasion of her loss of Jones; but that geutleiuuu 
soon fouml the iiu'ans of mitigating bc'r anger 
partly by caresses, ami partly by a small nostrum 
from his jiursc, of woudertul ami aj)pia)V(*d (‘fii« ;iry 
in juirging olf the ill humours of the miml, and in 
rest(*ring it to a good ti'iiijicr. 

She tlu'ii poun il forth a vast profusion of tender- 
m-ss toAvanIs fu'c ne\^' iovi r ; tinned all she had said 
to Jones, ami .lones himself, into ridicule; :m,| 
vow«*d, thongli he once had the possession (,f Jier 
person, none hut Sipiare liad ever liecn master of 
' her heart. 

( HAri'Lll VI. 

By eemj-iiriiig whieli with tlw leriuer, the leader nviy 

vt some ,iliu>e wliit li he hath lorineily Ijceu aulu : 
a)e,ili( alioil ufihe vv-iitl l.use. 

'I'm: intidelity of Midly, a\ liii'li .lones had now ilis- 
eovefi-d, uould, perhajis. h:iM> vindiealed a niucii 
gia-ater tlegree e»l' resentinetit than lie e v jm s^.d i,n 
theoceasion; and if he hid abandoin'd In r diieriU" 
from that moment, May few, I belieAe, vm-hM inn-' 
Idimed him. 


only to hlaine. I atn mg guilty of eorrupting iimo. j 
ccncc. 1 haA*o done nothing for Avhii h that part of* 
the Avorhl Avliieli juilges of matlei-s liy the rule of riglit, ! 
Avill condemn, me. Litness is govi.'rned by the nature j 
of things, and not by onstoiiis, fiuans, or m>miej- ! 
pal laws. Notliiiig is indeed unfit Avhieli is iiot 1 
mmatural." — “ M'ell reasoner!, old hoy,” imswereil ; 
Jones; “hut Avhy do.sf flnm think fliat I should | 
desire to expose thi*e ? I promist* iljee, I was ne\..-r 
better pleased Avitli thee in my life ; and unles.< thou 
hast a mind to discover it thyself, this alfair may j 
ri'inain a jirofoiiml secret for me.” — “Nay, Mr. 
.lones,” replierl Sipirire, •• I would not he tiiought j 
to iimlervalue reputation. Good fame is a spem s 
the Kaloii, and it is by means tiffing fo neglict 
it. Ilesicies, to murder one’s ov, ii reputation is a 
kind of suieirle, a defesfahie nml odimis vice. If you 
think projier, therefore, to conciyil any intirmity of 
mine (for such I may fiave, since no man isjierfeetly 
perfeetj, J promise you I Avill not l>etray myself. 

'1 hings may he fitting to he done, which are not 
fitting’ to he boasted of; for by the perAersr* Jmlgmenf. 
of the world, that often heeoines the Slllijeet of 
censure, Avhich is, in truth, not only inm at hut 
lamlafile.” — “ Kiglit !” cries Jones: “Avhat ran he 
more innocent tlian the imliilgenei- of a natnrd 
Hppetite ! or what inorelamlahle than t!te {irojjaL'ation 
of our species — “ J’o be serious wifli you,” an- 
SAvercal Sipiare, “ I jirofe^s tbey alAvays a{»p. aired so to 
ine.” — “Ami yet,” said Jorn-s, “yon Avasof a rliller- 
ent eniiiiori Avficn my affair Avitli this L'irl was tiist 
uiseoveriMl .” — “ N\ by, I must cfmtes<,” s;j\s Sipiare, 
“as the matter was misrej>resenfed to me, by tfiat 
parson 1 hw.ickum, I ndglit conib-mn the con?ij,tion 
of iunoeiMicfi ; it was that, sir, it was that— ami tliat— 
for you nmn know, Mr. Jone-s, in the consideration 


t'ertain, liouever, if is, that he saw her in tie- 
liglit • if eomj’ias.-.ion ; and though his lo\e to In i w.as 
not "f tliat kind wliieh could gi\e*®liiiu any gr. .n 
lUiea'-ines.s at her iiieoustaney , yet was he nm a little 
‘.hocked on retlMcting tliat he lead himsi !f m i -mally 
eorrupli-d her innoeenet* ; for to ihi. e..i raiitiou lie 
impuleil ail the \iee into w iiied ...he ajipeaiod now 
so likely to plunge hei'.elt. 

llii'; eonsiilm at ion g’lv*’ him no little imeasijic.ss, 
fill Hetty, the I IdiT ‘.jster, was kind, some tini 
atn-rw aids, en!iiel\ to cure him hy a iiinf, that one 
Will Ihirnes, and m.it him''elf, had heeii the lii'st 
sedueer of .Molly ; ami tliat the liiMe eliild, wliieh he 
had hitherto so ecrfiiiily eoiielmled to he Ids own, 
might Aery judhahly have an eijual title, at. least, to 
claim II. lilies for its father. 

.}( , rly pursued this seejif a\ hen he liaii 

fli'st received it ; ami in a veiy short lime Avas sutl 
cienilv assured that the girl Ind told him truth, net 
onh hv the eoiifession of the fellow, but at hy 
that of MoUn herself. 

This Wilf Barnes was a cfunitry gallant, and Imd 


acipiired as mall v trophies of this kind as any eii.sign 
or altoriiey’s rierk in the kingdom. t had. ni 
deeil, redueeil siwei’al ANoirieiito a state ol IjMcI P'*’ 
tligaey , liad broke t)ie hearts ot some, ^'ml Inn t n 
honour of oecasionlog the violent death ol om j>ot i 
gill, Avlio bad either drowned liersidl, or, wind w *^ 
ratlier more profiable, bad been drowned by hnn. 

.\mong other of bis compiests, tins I'cUoav nn 
triiimplied over the heart of Heffy Seagiinn 
had made love to her long before Molly "‘'“j 
to be a fir. object of that past i me ; hut Indi a i - 
Avarfis flescrted lier, and ajijilied to lier sister, 
whom be bail almost immediate xr n , 'h 

\Vill had, in leulity, the sole posscstfiou of Mon. 
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affoPtion, wljilo Jonps and Sqnan* worn almost 
..qiially saorilicos to hor iiitcM Osts and to lirr pride. 

Hoiiee liad trrowii tliat implaoahle hatred whieli 
,vo heton* seen ra^dnj,^ in tlio mind of IL'tty ; 

we did not think it neeessary to assi^ru this 
cause sooner, as envy itsc'lf aloiu? was adtupjate to 
all tlio elfeets we liave mentioned. 

Jones was heroine perfectly easy hy possession of 
this sernM, with rei^artl to Molly ; hnt as to Sojihia, 
li,. was far from heini^- in a state <d‘ trampiillity ; nay, 
indeed, he was under th*‘ iiiost vitdenf perturhatioii ; 
Ids Iieart Avas now, if I may use the nx'taphor, 
ciitindy evacuated, and Sojdiia look absolute pos- 
session of it. He loved her with an nnhonnded pas- 
sion, and plainly saw tlie timdi'r sentiments sh(‘ had 
f,)V Inin ; jet could not tliis assurance lessen his <le- 
s[)air of ohtaiuim; the consent of the father, nor th(‘ 
linirors whicdi attended his pursuit of lun* hy any 
lia'^c or treacherous method. 

'J'lic injury wliich he must thus do to Air. Western, 
niid the coma-rn which Avoiild accrue to Mr. \11- 
woithv, uere circumstances that tormented him all 
and haunted him on his pillow at ni:;:ht. His 
[iii- was a constant stru: 4 :.;le laMv.'een honour and in- 
r'ination, wlutdi alternately triumphi-d ovi-r e.ndi 
dtla i' in Ins mind. He often rer,(d'.ed, in the ah- 
M ii e 'M Soidii i, to h-ave her t'atlr r’s limec, and -^ee 
)]. r no more ; and as of'u n, in her prest nee, forj^ot 
;,li ilii>''C rc-oluf ions, and determined to pursue her 
:it the hazard of jiis lile, and at the forfeiture of 
I'h d - * him. 

cniitlicl hfi:a Ml to produee vt-rv stn 

ll.le ctha ls : t lie h 

; .HIM L’;aie|\ ot’ t'MiijM'r, and hreanic not oid\ 

til. iaiieiiolv when alone, hnt dejeeied ai:d ahx.nit in 
,',:,:pin\ ; iia\, if c\cr In' pn! on a t’oia-cd nnil!!. to 
I'a.i.liU with M )•. Westein's hunii’in-, t!ic cote^tiaint 
.jij.r.ii'i il SO j Iain, that he >i e;ncd to h.i\c I, ecu 
.;1\ 1114 till' !•( 'injest e^ Idcji.'r . f w i;:it he i Jide.i \ oiir- 
("1 to I'linee.d hv "Uell o>te!ifat 1' -U. 

l! lU'lJ, JitelPlpS, he a ipiestion, wllethcr (iM* art 
w'.ii'h he Iiad t'l iMjieeil iii-K p:-''lMn, or t!:e niean> 
M ',,i. 1. li< 1.1 'f nat i.i c ciiiphiv ed to rc\ e.al it, hel ; \ e,l 
Ill'll most ; tor wliih' art in.ide him ifeire tlian cAi-r 
iv-e;M il to Sophia, Mild foihad him to a-hlrcss any 
ef lii" discourse to her, in\, to .asoid m ■•tin.r her 
I \ I S. u it !i t !,e nt most caution ; n.atnr" w as no less 
l'M'\ in count' rjilottiiiL,' him. Ilem-e, at tin* ap- 
I'l'i icli of the Aoinu,^ lady, in* rrmw jedc ; and if this 
n:is siiddeii, .smarted. If his ejes aecid'-nta’dA nn-t 
I'.r.'s, flu- Idonil rushed into his rdieeks, and his 
|■"'lllfe||;|||,■e hre ime all Old' seailcf. ]f common 
I'ihii'ilN evi'i- ohiiecd him to spr. iK to her, as to 
'■’11 1\ li' r h'- ihli at talde, his toiiLjue was snri* to 
■'"liler. If he tonclnal her, his hand, nay his windc 
'''ini'’, ti'cnihlcd. And if any discourse tended, 
li".\e\< i' n motcly, to raise the idea of love, an in- 
'"hni!.iiil\ siL:;h seldom failed to steal from liis 
Most ,)t' wlii' h acr idi nts nature was wou- 
'lUj mdii'.t rious to throw daily in Ida way. 

All till >e sympt<im.s esrajied t!ic notice of the 
■''I'lnc; Init, not so of Soplda, She somi peia-ei^ed 
llic-'e ions of mind in Jones, and was at no loss 

hi di'.i'iwri- , ,nise ; for indeed she ieco*j;uis« vl it 
nilu'i'ii\Hi liic'.ist. ml this reco;rnition is, 1 sup- 
tliiit -iMiipathy which h.ifh hcen '•o often m»t cd 
and winch will sntli«’ienf ly aciamnf for 
iicr I,, Hell ipiickcr.s;;^dited th.iii her fithcr. 

hut, to say the trutli. there is a more simjde ami 
I'lihi method of account in/ for that procli'/i«ms su- 
I'ciiitiiiy o| penetration which we must ohser\e in 
mi'll o\cr the rest of the limnan spi'eics, nml 
!”>' nliirh will lanwe not only in (he case of loAem, 
<d all otliers. From whence is it that tlic 


knave is ‘generally so (juiek-sij^hted to those fiymp- 
toms ami ojii'rations of knavery, wliieh often dupe 
an luuM'st man of mueji better nmlerstandiin^ H 
There surely is no ^miieral sympathy amom.,' knaves ; 
nor have they', like freemasons, any common sign 
of couirminication. In reality, it is only because 
(hey have the same thing in their heads, and tln'ir 
thoughts are turned the same way. d’hns, that 
Sophi.a saw, ami that AVesterii <lid not see, the 
])laiM symjitmns f)f love iii Joni-s can lu* no wonder, 
when w «* considi'r tJiat the ideaof Io\c never entered 
into the Iu*ad of (lie fathi*r, w!ieia*as tin* daughter at 
present thought (d‘ nothing else. 

Wlien Sophia was w(*ll satislied of the \iolent 
passiiui whieh t«)nmnvte(l p»/or Jom-^^, and no less 
eertain that, she hepadf was its (dijecl, '^he had n(»l 
the least dinhnilty in diseoviu ing the true cause id 
his ])resent behaviriiir. 'This highly emleared him 
to her, and raisejl iu her miml two of tlie best all’ec- 
tions whi<di any lover can wi^h to raise in a mistress 
— these w«'re, esteem and pity — tor sina* the ino''l 
ontraireously rigid among lier s(*x will exeiise lier 
I»i(ying a man whom she siw' miseralde on her <»wn 
aeeount ; nor can they hlaim* lier for esteeming one 
who visibly, from the most hruioniahle uiutiAes, 
endeaxoiired (•> smother a tlame in liis ow n hosoni, 
..hid), like the famou-' Spartan theft, ■was joeying 
upon and eonsnming his \ery Aiteds. 'I'lnis his 
haekwardness, his shunning fit r, his eoldncss, and 
his siliuiee. Avert* t!u‘ forwardest, tlie most dili- 
gent, the Avarmc'.t, ami most dotpw nt mlAocates; 
ami A\ ronglit so violently on her sr u^i hie and tender 
n felt f' tr liiin all t hose ^ent 1* 

•'.m; XNIIKII aie roUsis’ent AS it li a Aiittious aiol 
elesateil feinalt* miml. In short, all whv h t steem, 
gratitude, ami pity, can inspiie in sndi towards an 
a/r'-e. title man imhail. all whidi the nitasf deli- 
cacy ean allow. in a woi'tl, she was in loxeAvith 
liim t<t tli'-ir.tetion. 

(tnc 'l..y till" \oniig tamplt* acciilentally met in 
the gartlen, a! the m l of th-' tANt> walk" which A\eie 
hoih ho!i!iile»l l,v tlial c.iiial in wliich .loms ’oail 

iMcm. ,1, .i-ked .1 ! to relrieAc tin* litth* hiid 

(hat Sophi.i h.ol t e lo"r. 

'1 his plai'e h.el hi'i n of late nuieh fleiiUelittal hy 
Sophii. He|e "lit* te-i'il to riiminatt', w ith a iiiix- 
tnre of pain ami p!"isurt*, on an ineeleMt 'vl.ieh, 
lutwevi r tntling in il -tll, lai'l pte"ilily sown tin* 
til'd .-elds of (h.it ailection which was n<iw :it'ri\cd 
to such maturity iti lier heart. 

Here then this yoniig tample met. Tliey were 
almt)s( (lose together liefon* eiilier ot tfieiii knew 
any tiling’ of (In* other's ;ippro.ieh. .V hysr.imi.T 
Would lia\e tliseo>ercd siitlieient marks of eoiifusion 
in tfie eountenaiiei' of eatdi ; hnt tliey felt ti'o nint h 
(lit'mstdvos tt) make any ohserAatit>ii. As s''on as 
Jtmes liad a little ria-tivt'red h.s tir''t sniprl-'C, hi* 
aia'osted tin* young latly with st>me of tlie tudiuary 
forms of s'dntat ion, Avhieh she iu the same ii'coo.ei 
retuniial ; aud tlunr tamAersatit>n hegau. as O'-ual, 
on tlie tldicit»ns ht*anty of tin* nioining. Heiici- 
I iu*N pa* "I'd 1 1 » the heant y of the place, on w liii’h Join s 
laiindital forth Aors lii::li encomiums. \\ !n n they 
eamc t«t t he tree w h.enc'* lu' h.nl toianerlv I urcd'.ed iuttt 
the canal, Sophia co-old not h.dp u'noiid'.m: him ttf 
that aecith nt, in.l ."litl. “I fimy, Mr. J.n.cs. you 
liaAi* som** little sluiddv'i I : ig when yt>u s<*c that 
Avalcr.” '* I assure At'ii, m.nl.im, ' answciaal Jones, 
“the cttnccni Mui toil at iht* lo-'S ot yonr litth' hiid 
will always appt'ar tt> me the hiuhcsi circumstance 
iu th.it ad\cntuic. I’o.ir little Tommy! thovc in 
tin* hv.ineh he "toml ujion. How couhl toe litln 
wretch IniAt* tin* folly to dy away from that state of 
hajipiness in wliiili 1 !i i 1 the honour tu pl;u‘c hituT 
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His fiito was.i just, pimisiimont for liis 
— “UjM)ii !iiy woni, Mr. suid slu*, “ y»»nr 

iralliiiitry very narrowly os(*aj)e(l as severe a fate. 
Snr(' llie rememhrnnee must alfeet you.” — “ IikUmmI, 
inailaui,” answered lu', “ if 1 have any reason to 
retleel with sorrow on it. it is, perhaps, that the 
water liad not been a little deepen*, by whieli I niiirht 
have escaped many hitter hi‘art-aehes that Fortune 
seinnstohave in store I’or men” — ” Fie, Mr. Join's 1” 
re'plied Stiphia ; *‘ I am sure you ('annot he in 
earnest now. This afleeted contempt of life is only 
ail excess of your complaisain'c to me. You 
would endeavour to lessen tlie obligation of haviiii^ 
twice ventured it for my sake, lleware the third 
time.” She spoke tiu’se last words with a smile, 
and a softness inexpressihh'. .lones answ'erod with 
a sij^h, ” He fear»'d it was already too late lor cau- 
tion;” and then lookinj' tenderly ami stj'.adlastly on 
her, tie (‘rii'd, ‘‘Oh, Aliss Western! <*an \on desire 
me to live ? ('an yon wish me so ill ?” Sophia, 
lookiii^ down on the id, ‘d with 

lu'sifation, ‘‘Tmlet d, Mr. J.mes, I do not wish yon 
ill.” — ‘‘Oh, 1 kmwv too well that heavenly tempt'r,” 
erios Jones, ‘‘that diNiiie <,'oodm'ss, which ishcNond 
t'very other eliaim.” — ‘‘Nay, now,” answered she, 

I iiiidersfaiid }on not. I can stay no Ioiy:;er.” — ‘‘ I 
— -I would not he understood !” cries he; “ nay, I 
e.ia’t be midersfond. 1 know nor wdiat I say. 
-Meetimr yon hi're so iinexjieetedly, 1 h:iv«* been un- 
^'iiarded ; I'or heavim’.s .s.ak ‘ p.anhm me, if 1 have 
said anythin;; to otreml yon. I <lid not mean it. 
Tndiaal, I would rather have dii'd — nay, llie \ery 
tliouj^ht W'ouhl kill im'.” — ” You surprise me,” aii- 
.'>«vied she. 'How can you possibly tliink yon , 
have offended me Fear, madam,” s-iys lie, 

‘‘easily runs kito madness ; and there is no de:;ri‘e 
of fear liki; lliat whi(h 1 fad <d' idfendiM;; y*n. 
How' can I sjieak their? Nay, dem’t look aiiLoily 
at me; one frow'ii will desi roy me. 1 mean t'othiiii;. 
Blame my e\es, or blame »!M<e beauties. W liat am 
I sayim; ! Fardoii me if I have said too mm h. My 
heart over'low’cd. 1 have .strn;:;z!< M with my love 
to th(' utmost, and ha\e embsis ounal to conceal a 
fever wdiieh preys on my vitals, and will, I ln»pe, 
soon make it impossible Jor me* ever fo uMeml y<m 
more.” 

Mr. Jones now' fdl a trenihlinLf as if he Ind iu'cn 
shaken witii the Ht of an mrn '. Sophia, w’ho wa.s in 
a situation not vruy diU' rent from his, answeri d in 
thes(! w’ords; “Mr. Jones, I will not affeet to mis- 
umh'rstaiul yon ; indeed, I ondt rstand von too well ; 
hut, for Heaven’s sake, if vou have anv aifeetiou 
for me, let me make the be^t of mv way into the 
house. I wish 1 may be able to support my*''df 
(hither.” 

Jones, w'lio was liardly able (o snpjMirt liimsidf, 
ollered h *r his aim, which sh* mije-e ided to 
•accept, hut h'‘;;^nMl he would not mention a word 
more to her of this nature at ])resi iit. He ]U'omi^ed 
he w'ouhl not ; iiisisiiii;; only on her for_,dvene.-,.>i of 
what love, without tin* leave of his will, had forei-d 
from him : tfiis, sin* told him, he knew how' to ob- 
tain by liis future hidiavioiir ; and finis t!iis voun;; 
p-iir totten'd and trembled aloii.r, the lovi r m)f once 
d.iriii'.; to s(piee/e the hand of his mistress, tiimr.dt 
it w'its locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her chamlM-r, where 
Mrs. Honour and the hartshorn were Hnuimoned to 

As to p(. .* .Jones, tin* only reli» f to 

Ids distempered mind was an unwa leofn * piece of 
news, wliieii, as it opens a si-ene of dilierent nature 
horn tfiov in w!iie!i the reader hatli lately been 
conversrinf, will he communicated to him in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTFR Ml. 

In which Mr. AHworthy appears on a sick tied. 

Mu. M'kstkun was become so fond of Jones that h( 
w'as iinw'iHini; to part with him, thouf^h his arm hac 
been lon^ since eured ; and Jones, either from tin 
lo\e of sport, or from some other reason, w'as easily 
persuaded to conliune at his house, which he dii* 
sometimes for a fortniirht toe:e(her without payin^^ : 
siiie-le visit at Mr. Allworthy’s ; nay, without e\ei 
hearing from tlu'iiee. 

Mr. Allworthy had bet'ii for some days indispof<(.,j 
with a cold, which had been attended with a little 
fever. This he hail, how'ever, neglected ; ns it w;is 
nsnal with him to do all manner of disonli'rs which 
ilid not coniine him to his bed, or prevent his se\ei:i] 
faculties from performing their ordinary functions ■ 
— a ctimlnct which we would by no means he 
thought to approve or ri'commeml to imitation ; fn 
surely the gentlemen of the /F.senlapian art are in 
the right in advising, that (he moment lln* dise;is(' 
has entered at one door, the physician should he in. 
trodneed at the other: what elsi* is meant 1)\ (hat 
old aihigc, Vruit'nfi occurrife mnrho f “Oppose a dis- 
temper at its tirst approach.” ’I'lnis tlic doctor and 
the disease met in fair and equal conllicf ; wln reas, 
by giving timi* to the latter, we often sntfer him to 
fortify and iutreiieh himself, like a French annv * so 
that the learneil genthnuan (imis it viu'y ditlicnlt* and 
sometimes impossihh*, to come at the enemy. 
sometimes by gaining lime tin* diseast* ap[ilies to 
tlie French military [xditics, and cornqits nature o\rr 
to his sidi', and then all the jiowers tif ])hN.sie inn>t 
arrive too late. Agreeable to these ohsi'rval ions \s as, 
I renu'mher, the eoinplaint of tin* great doctor .Mi- 
sanhiii, who used very ]Kitheticallv to lament the 
late ajqdicatiotis w hicli were made to his skill, s'n ing, 
“ By gar, me fielit-M* my patioti take me ti.r d'- un- 
dertaker, for dey never semi for me till de pliysii ion 
liave kill dem.” 

•Mr. Allw'orthv’s distemper, by in^ans (d'tliis jicg- 
h ft, gained sm'li ground, that, when the im 
his fcM-r obliged him to semi for assistance, th. 
doctor at his first arrival sliook his head, v^isln d In 
had been sent for mer, and intimated that In 
liought him iji very imminent dang .Mr. 
Worthy, who had settb'd :dl Ids allairs iu lliis worM, 
and was as wa ll pri-jiared as it is jios.-.il)le fur hiinian 
nature to h*- for tlm other, r-‘eeived this iiitoii 
with the utmost ••almness and n neoma'rn. He could, 
imi«‘ed, v\]M tu \er he laid himself down to rest, say 
witli ('atv> in the tragical [loem — 

I.et giiilt o. fciir 

1 n 'furl' luiu’s f-t ; ( 'sio know ' in if her of tlieiu ; 

Indi!f ':.’nl in hi*, cli 'ii-,* to -.li-f p or ilic. 

In realitv, he could -ay this wifli ten fines fieae 
reason ami eonlidniee than Cato, or any or!a‘r piond 
fellow among the aneieiii or modern h roes ; hu- la' 
was not oidvdeviiid of tear, hut might lu' eon-ideii > 
as a faithful labourer whefi aV the end «il li on* l 
is Mimnioned fo n'ceise his reward .:t the liaiels 'd .i 
lioiifitifiil master. 

The gooil man gave immedi.ate orders lor :dl ii** 
family (o he summomul round him. N^eie "t lh‘ ' 
were then ahroail, Imt Mrs. Blild, who had h< ' 
Home time in London, and Mr. .lones, whoin I ’*• 
reruler hath just (larted IVmn at Mr. Western ‘‘’‘j 
who received thin smjimons just as Sophia hai f 
him. 

'fhe news of Mr. Allworthy’s danger (for the se 
vafit t<dd him lu* wuiH dying) drovf* all g 

love nut <d’ his head, lie hurried instantly ni o 
ehariot. whieh was sent tor him, and 
coaclimuii lu thivc willi all iiua^jdiiahle lja*st» } 
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tli(' idea of Sopliia, I believe, once occurred to him 
0,1 tlu‘ way. 

And now the whole family, namely, Mr. lilifil, 
Join's, Mr. 'riiwackum, Mr. Sijuare, ainl some 
of the servants (for such were Mr. A Ihvorthy’s orders) 
luintj sdl asst'iublfd round his beil, the j^ood man sat 
u|) in it, and was be<;inninj' to speak, when lllitil 
Coll to blubbering, and bej^an to express very loud 
mill bitter lamentations. Upon this Mr. Allworlhy 
j,luH)k liiui by the hand, and said, “ Do not sorrow 
my dear nejihew, at tlie most ordinary of all 
human occurreriees. Wlien misfortunes befall our 
iVieinls we are justly grievi'd ; for those are accidents 
^shieh miti^ht often liave lieen avoiiled, ami which 
,„;i\ seem to render the lot of one man mon^ pecu- 
liailv unhappy than that of others; but death is 
(•rrtaiiily unavoidable, and is that common lot in 
wliich alone the fortum'S (»f all men agree; nor is 
the time when this haiipeus to us very material. If 
tlie wisest of men hath <‘ompared life to a span, 
surely w’c may be allowed to consider it as a day. 
ll is my Ihte to leave it in the evening; hut those 
who are taken away earlier have only lost a few 
liours, at the liest little worth lamenting, and inueh 
.■r hours of labour and fatigue, (»f pain ami sor- 
niw. One of the Konian poets, I remember, likens 
dur leaving life to our departure froni a feast ; — a 
llidiiglit which hath often oeiunaa d to me wlien 1 
! ;,vi“ sei'M men struggling to pnttraet an enf<'rtain- 
tiieiih and to i'njoy the eomiiain' <»f their friends a 
iiioiue’its huige,-. Alas! how sluut is ihe most 
laet d of sueh enjoMm'iitsl Irow immaterial the 
.iiifei'eMee between him who retin he soonest, ami 
wl'.o stavs the latest 1 This is eeii.g life in the 
view, and this unwillingness to (piii our iViiunls 
^ llie tiio>t amiahle mori\ e from w hich w e can derive 
fear of death ; and yd the longi'st enjoyment 
e’l we ean lie.pe for of (Ids kind is of s(» tri\ial a 
He:,’ iiioii, iijat it is to a wise man truly eoutemptilde. 
}o w men, 1 owiytliiuk in thi', manner; for, iieht-d, 

1 'V ii'^eii think of death till they :iie in its j:i\\s. 

1 e\ l l' gi/inlie atid tei iihle an (»hji . t thi-^ may 

ii]i|)'Mr hell ii approaches (hem, limy an- nevevtlie- 
!is-; ii.eipdde of sei'ing it at any di’t.iiiee; nay, 
jlidV lia\e heell CNer sO muell a.lllllied 
:i:i l fiaditem d when tliey have iippreheiided them- 



iiiger of dying, thi'y are no so 
iVoiii lliis ajipreliensioii tlriii e\en f!ie |e.n> of ! 
l ee'll from tiu ir minds. Hut, e.b'.s ! he wlio j 
;u death is not piirdom d ; !•..• is only re- j 
, :inil ie\ed to :i short d:i\ . 


“Driese I'fore, no more, my »le.ir i-hiM, on 

tVis oeeasioii ; an event which m:iy happen i-\t ry j 
ii'af; w hicli evi'ry (dement, n;i s , alm()st every par- 
' dr (it matter t hat surrounds us is ea p ihh* of pro- j 
'■ i' rig, and whicfi mii'.t. ami w ill most uiiav «»idabU j 


at hist, ought neither to (M i'a>iou our 


‘M"'"' imr our lameut:it ion. 


“ M \ phy ’.ieiaii 
'ery kindly 
I' l'ing you all ‘v. 


having aeipiaiuted me (which 1 
of him) that I am iii dangi’r ol 
■ry shoillv, I h.ive determined to 


''*> a tew words to you at lliis our j 
’iiy ilHleiii]),.,-, which I* (iiid grows very 
it out of my power. 


citing, before 
fast Upon me, 


“hut 1 shall w'astc mystnuigth too inneli. 1 in- 
I' lid d to speak eoneerning mv will, whi(-h, though 


ll i\(' sett I jmI long ago, I Ihiuk pro[M*r to mention 
^’".i li Iiea.ls of it ;,s concern any of you, that I may 
" i\e the ct peiaauving you arc all satisfied 

"ith the |ir(ivisioii I have there imule for you. 

^'‘phew Hlilil^ 1 h'.ive you the heir to my whole 
'date, except only 500/. a-y ear, which is to revert to 
:ifb r tile, death of your mother, and i*\eepf 
'’*1'- other estate of .500/. a-yi.'ur, and lJu; sum of 


0000/,, which I have bestowed in the following 
manner ; 

“ The estate of 500/. a-year I have given to you, 
Mr. .lones: and as I know the inconveuience which 
attends the wauit of ready money, I have added 
1000/. in specie. In this 1 know not wlmther I 
liave exceeded or fallen sliort of your expectation, 
Perhaps you will think I have, given you too little, 
and the world will be as ready to condemn me lor 
giving you too much ; but the latter censure I des- 
pise ; and as to the former, unless y<»u should enter- 
tain that common error which 1 have often heard in 
my life pleaded as an excuse for a total want of 
charity, namely, that instead of raising gratitude by 
voluuUiry acts of bounty, w'C an? apt to raise demands, 
whieJi of all others are the most houmUess and most 
dilUcult to satisfy.- - Pardon me the hare mention of 
this; 1 will not suspi'ct any such thing.” 

Jones Unng himstdf at Ids henefaetor’s feet, and 
taking eagerly hold of his hand, assured him his 
goodne>is to him, both now' and .all other times, h:id 
nlinitely exceeded not only his merit hut his 
hope'i, that iio iild expi hi se of it. 

“And I assure yo«i, sir,” s:iid he, “your presmit 
genero.sity Irith left nu? iio oilier eoneerii than for 
the jU'e.seiit nn htneholy oeea^ou. Oh, my friend 1 
my father!” Hen- his wonffehoked him, .ami iu? 
turned avvav to hide a tear which was st:irting from 
his eyi's. 

Allw'orfliy then gmitly sipiee/ed his linml, ami 
proeccih d ilius : “I am eoiivimi'd, my child, that 
you have mu'di goodness, gem ro'^ity, and hom)ur, 
in y our temjier : if you will add [wudeiice and reli- 
gion to til'-"*.*, you mu.'il he happy; for the three 
former (pndilies, 1 admit, make you wan.'thy of liap- 
piiiess, hut they an the latter only whieli will put 
you ill pos'.e'> .ion of it. 

“(>iie ihousiml jemnd I hava) given to you, 5Ir. 
Tlavaeknm; a sum I :im eonvimaal wliieh g:e:itly 
oxeeeils your doii'es, as well as your w.ants. liovv- 
ev> r, you will reeeivi' it :is a mctieirl d of my fiaeml- 
ahiji ; and whatever siiperlluitic*' in, ay re(iound to 
you, (hat pi'’ty which you so rigidly m.aint:iiu will 
iiatruet you how to dispose of tliem. 

“A like sum, Mr. Sipiare, I h:ive lieipjeatlied ((> 
you. 'riii-'', 1 hope, will you to pm'-i.m your 

proles..iou with bett'T S'teeess lli;m llitlh rto. I have 
often (di'.ervfd w itli eoncTii, that distil"". i> moia* 
apt (o excite eonteiiljit lh:iu eouuui '« a'at loll, e-^pe- 
eially among men oflui^ine-s, witli wliom povniy is 
understood to indicate want of .ability. Hut the 
little 1 have been aide \o h .'.vo you w lit i \t:i a*.-.* you 
from thosi‘ dillieult ies with wlueli you liave torini : Iv 
struggled; and tleai 1 douiit md Imt you will im > t 
witli sutlieieii! prosjierity to supjdy w ll It a m lu ot 
your p!iilo>ophie;d temper will laapiire. 

• 1 llnd my ''(•If gaowing f.iinl, >o I I'liall nfer you 
to my will for my di''\»o''itiou (d’ tie' r. 'iihm. My 
servants will tlmre lind some tokens to reineiuli' r im? 
by ; and there are a few charities which,, I trust, my 
executors will see fiillifiilly perloiaurd. l)!e>>you 
all. I am setting out :l little heloie yoii.” — 

Here a footnum e.niu' h,isiily iuli> llie room, :iml 

said there vv:is an attorney from Sai.-.!)ii;y w i.o liad 
a particular mes'^a'gi', wliieh Im s lid he mn-g emn- 

mnnieate to Mr. Allwortliy Inum'dl: tl.::l he- sedimd 
ill avi(dent hurry, ;ind piotisU'd he li.u! so mueli 
Inisines'' ti» do, lliat, it Im could eat hiniS(.dt into touir 
(juarf ITS, all would not he sullii’ieut. 

“Do, child,” said Allworthy to lUilil, “see what 
(he g('ntlemau wants. I am not able to do any 1 nsi- 
ness now, nor ean he h:ive any with img in which 
von .are not at |>ri's('Ml mor eeiau'il (h:i!i m\.S(df. 
Uesides, J really am — i am mcapable of sc .uiif an/ 
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one at pnwnl, or of any lonaror attention/’ He 
ihen saluted them ai'aiii ; but said lie shouM be now 
glad to eom])oso bims('lf a little, tinding that he litid 
too miu’h exhausted his spirits in discourse. 

S one of the company shed tears at their parting; 
and even the philosopher Square wipetl Ids eyes, 
albeit unused to the melting rnooil. As to Mrs. 
Wilkins, she dro])t her pearls as fast as the Arabian 
trees their medicinal gums ; for this was a cen'ino- 
iiial Avhich that gcnth'woman never omitted on a 
proper oecasion. 

After this Mr. Allworthy again laid himselt down^ 
on his ])illow, and eiideavourtnl to caunpose himselt 
to rest. 

CllArTKR VIII. 

CoTitaininj; inuttL'r r:Uhi*r tiatiir;\l than \ihMsing. 

BiiSinr.s grief for her master, there was another 
source for that briny stream Avldeli so plentifully 
rose above tlu* two mountainous elieek-boiies ol thi‘ 
hotisekeeper. She was no sooner retired, than site 
began to mutter to herself in the following pleasant 
strain : “ Sure master might have made some difl’er- 
ence, uudhinks, hetueeu uk* and the other s<'r\ants. 

I suj)pt)se he hatli left #e mourning ; hut, i’faekius ! 
if that he all, the devil shall wear it for him, for me. 
rd Inne his wt>rship know I am uo hejrgar. I iiave 
saved five liundred pound in Ids si’rvice, and afhu* 
all to be used in tins manner. — It is a fine (UKaui- 
ragement to stu'vaiUs to he lioiiest ; and to he sure, it 
I have taken a little something now and tlnui, others 
have taken t(Mi times as niueh; and now we are all 
put in a lump together. If so be that it he >o, the 
h'gaey may go to tlie devil with him that gave it. 
>«o, 1 won’t give it up mutljer, because that will 
please some folks. N<>, I’ll buy the gayest gown I 
can get, and daiic(^ o\a‘r the old curmudgeon’s grave 
in if. This is inyrewanl for taking Ids j.nrt often, 
when all the country have cried shame of him, for 
breeding up his bastard in that manner; hut he is 
going now where he must i)ay for all. It vv»)u!d 
have become him bettf'r to have reptmted of his sins 
on his death-bed, than to glory in them, and give 
away Ids estate otJt of his own family to a ird'«hegot- 
ten child. Found in his bed, foi'nothl a pn-tty 
story! ay, ay, those that hide know where to find. 
Lord f*)rgive ’>■ im ! I warrant he liatli many more 
Oastards t(i aiisAvvr for, if the truth was knou n. Ono 
comfort is, they will all la? known wlieia* he i> a 
going now. — ‘ 'J'he servants will find some token to 
remember me by.’ Those were the v ery words ; I 
shall never fmgef. (Ijem, if I was to live a thotisaml 
years. Ay, ay, I .shall remember yon for huddling 
me among the servants. One vvaudtl lnv«? tliought 
he might have mentioned my name as well as tint of 
Square; hut he'is a gentlmnan forsootli, though he 
ha<l not clothes on his hack when he came hither 
first. Marry come ii]) with s\ieh genlleimni ! thougli 
lie hath lived here* tins many years, I don't believe 
there i.s arrow a servant in the house ever saw the 
colour of ins money. The devil shall wait ujion 
such a gentleman for me.” Much more of the. like 
kind sh(‘ muttered to herself ; hut tins taste shall 
suffiee to fh(; re.-uler. 

Neither Tlnvaekum nor Sjjiiare were much better j 
satisfied with their legaeies. Tlumgli they breathed 
not their resc'nfrnent .so loud, yet fi(jrn the diseon- 
temt which app eared in tliejr coimfeirir/ces, well 
as from the tbilowing flirdogue, we c .dh'ct tlial ii;» 
gr-eit pb fcaire re'gne I in their mimla. 

.'\l)o:it an hf>ur aft«*r they had b ft the sickroom, 
Square met Tliwackum in t'lc haJl uiid uccoited 
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him thus: “AVell, sir, have you Iieard any news of 
your friend since vve parted from liimlf” — “ If you 
mean iMr. Allworthy,” an.svvered Tliwackum, “I think 
you might rather give him the appellation of youp 
friend ; for he seems to me to have deserved that 
title.” — “ The title is as good on your side,” re])l|( ,l 
Sipiare, “ for his bounty, such as it is, Iiatli heeii 
equal to both.” — “ I should not have mentioned if 
first,” cries Thwackinn, ” hut since you begin, f 
must inform you I sun of a different opinion, 'riiere 
is a wide distinction between volimtsuy favours and 
rewsirds. I'lie duty I have done iu his family, and 
the care T have taken in the sulucation of his two 
boys, are services for which some men might have 
expected a greater return. I would not have vou 
imagine I am therefore dissatislied ; for St. I’aul 
hath taught me to he eontent vvilh the little I have. 
Hail the modieum been less, I should have kiiouu 
my duty. But though the scripture oldiges me to 
remain contented, it doth not enjoin me to shut mv 
4*yes iny ow u merit, nor restrain me from seeinb 
when I am iiijurcil by an unjust comparison. ’’-il 
“Sinci' you juovoke me,” returned Scjiiare, “ that 
injnrv is done to me ; nor «liil I evm* iniagim* Mr. 
Allworthy had hehl my iViendsliip .so liglit, as (o put 
im* in balance with out' who received Ids wages, j 
know to what it is owing; it proe. eds from those 
narrow principh’S which you h ive hceii so long en- 
deavouring to infuse into him, in eoutimijit, ofeverv- 
thing which is gri'at and noble. 'I’ln* heaulv and 
loveliness of fricinlship is ti)«» strong for <lim *e\i's, 
nor can it be pmcidved by any otln r imyliuni than 
that unerring rule of right, w Inch you have so iiften 
t‘mh*avoun‘il to ridieubs tliat you liave j'crverted 
vour tVieinl’s understanding.” — ” I wi<!i,” cries 
Tliwackum, in a rage, “ I wish, for the sak<‘ of his 
soul, your dainnalde doctrines Iiave not pervmf'Ml 
his faith. U is to this I imjnite liis present helm, 
vionr, so unbeiauning a I hristiaii. ^Vllo hut an 
a(ln‘i«if could tliink of leaving tin* world without h.iv- 
ing first made uj) his account f w Wioiit e(eifi s^n.g 
his sins, ami nmeiving that a hsolntiim w hieh hekiiew 
he had one in the lionsi* dnl} authorised to give him ? 
He will feel the want of tiu'se neeessariis when it 
is too late, w lieu he is arrivetl at that place where 
tluu'e is wailing and gnashing of teeth. It is thin 
he will liiid in what mighty stead tliat heatlien god- 
d<‘ss, that virtue, which vou and all otlier deists of 
the age ;nlure, w ill slainl him. Hi' will then suni- 
Tuon his juiesf, vvlien theri* is none to he foumi, and 
will lament the want of th.at ahsolntion, wilhont 
which no sinner can he safe.” — ” If it lie so mate- 
rial,” siv s Square, “ why don’t you present it him 
of your tivvn a4-eord ?” — “It hath no v irtm*,” cries 
'I'livvaekum, “ Imt to those w ho have suflieienl giac* 
to require it. But why do I talk thus to a heathen 
ami an unbidicver ? It was you that taught Inm this 
lesson, for which you have been well rewarded i'» 
this vv<»rld, as I iloiiht not your »liseijile will soon lx* 
iu the other.” — “ I know not what you mean by ly- 
vv.ird,” said Sfjuaia* ; “hut if yon hint at that inliliii 
meimirial of our friendship, vvidcli he hatli lliondit 
lit to f'cqueath im', I despi'^e it ; and nothing hut t x 
vinfortunate situation of my circunist'iipces slum i 
pP'vail on im* to accept it.” 

The physician now arrived, and heg.an to iiujmnj 
of tin* two disputarity, liovi' vve all <li‘l above ' 

“ In a iniscrahle way,” ariHwered 'rhvvackunn ^ ‘ 
is no more than I f'xpected/* erie.s the doctiir • 
prav what symptoms Iiave apjieared since 1 h* t ^ 
— ‘*.\o go4ul ones, 1 am afraid,” rejdied Ilivv.u 
“ after what past at our departure, I think theic vvt - 
little hojie.s.” 'Die Imdily physieian, perhai»S 
understood tlie rarer of souls ; ;iiid liefoie f uy ^ 
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to an explanation, Mr. Tllifil came to them with a 
iiiost meliiiurlioly couiiti iiance, uml acquainted them 
that lie brought sad news, that his mother was 
(lead at Salisbury ; that she had been sid/.ed on the 
loail home with the gout in lier head and stomach, 
w Iiicli liad carried lier ott’ in a few Jiours. “ Gooil- 
lack-a-day V’ sa>s the doctor. “ One cannot answer 
for events ; hut J wisJi 1 had been at hand, to have 
heeii called in. The gout is a distemper w'hieh it is 
ilillieidt to treat; yet I have lieeii remarkably sue- 
cessful in it.” 'I'livvaekum and Square both eon- 
(]oli (I with Mr. Hlilil lor tin; loss of his motlier, whieh 
tlie one advised him to hear like a man, and the 
like a Christian. 'riie }oung gentleman said 
lu' knew very well we were all iiniital, and he wovd<l 
ftiileavour to suhmit to Ids loss as well as lie eould. 
'that he eould not, however, help (*oinplaining a 
little against the pei'uUar severity of his fate, whieh 
brought the iiew's of so great a ealamity to him hy 
Biirpi is‘S JUid that at a time when he hourly expected 
tin; severest hloAV he was eapahle of feeding from the 
iiialiee of fortune, lie said, the pn*sent oeeusion 
ivoiibl j)ul to the test IhoKt' exeellenl rudiments whieh 
be had learnt from Mr. Tliwai’knm and Mr. Sejnare; 
aiitl it NV4>uld ])e entindy owing fo tln*m, if he was 
(iialiled to hnrvi\e sindi misfiirt lines. 

It was ni)W debated wlietlier Mr. Allworthy sbonltl 
be inthriiied 4)f the deatli of his sister. 'I’lds the 
(loctnr \iolently opposed; in wliiidi, I believ»*, tin* 
wliole eidlego would agret' with him: but Air. lllitil 
viih he had reiauNed sneh positive and repeated 
.udeis tVoiii his unel*', le ver to k<‘«‘p an> sia-iet iV«un 
liiiu lor ti'ar of the disquietinh* wldeli it might gi\e 
’■liiii, liiat he durst n<»t tldnk (»f disidoMlicin-e, what- 
.\.'r might be the eonseqnenee. He said, for bis 
p'!i1, coiisidt'ring the religious and pliilosophie tem- 
pi ipf his nnide, In* euuld not agree with the doctor 
ill hi'' a|q)ielj('ii''ions. lie was tli'T«fore revol\ed 
' I commiinieale it to biin ; for if Ids nn«‘le la-eo- 
I'lcd (as lie lieHlil.' pra\e(l lie might) he knew be 
Mduld lower forgive an einleavdiir to keep a seeri't 
ofthi'i kind fi'oiti Idin. 

Tlie [ihv'iieian was forced to suluidt to tliese re- 
sp'lutious, wldeli the two oilier learm-d gi ’.i’b inen 
\irv liighly eoininended. So togetln r moved Mr. 
hlilil 'uol the tloe^or toward the sick room; wlieia* 
the physician lii'it eiif< ird, ami apjiroaehi d tin* bed, 
ill ordt r to feel Ids jjationf’s jinls«q whieh he hr:d no 
Mxjiicr d(,iie, than he deelare«l he w a'i mmh hotter; 
dni ibe last ajqdieafiuM liail sueeeodt-d to a miraeh*, 
-i)d bad hroiiglit the tiw«-r to intermit : so that, he j 
Slid, ibcie appeared now to )»<• -is lilth' danger as he 
fi id beluie ajiprelieiided flnye were hopes. 

1" say fill' fnifli, ,Mr. AIIw orf liv's situation had 
ai‘M I' been so had as the great eaution of the doi'tor 
hid tepicsi-nfed it; hut as :i wise geui*ral never 
fh qiist s his eiuMuy, how ever inferior that enemy's 
• "!(<' may hiq so neither doth a wise jiliysieian e\er 
a diMempor, howe>er ineons'idevihle. As 
dll' lonir r jua serves the same striet disi-ipline, 
I'laccs vlie same gnanls, and emjiloys the same 
j'">ut>, though the enemy he never so weak ; so the 
•idir iiiaintaii)s the same graMt\ of eounteiianee, 
’""I sliaWi s tus head w’ltli tin* same signiheaiit air, 
'I ole disteiiipfi- 1„. in-ver so trilling. And hotli, 
‘"""Jig nKU)\ other good ones, may assign this solid 
lor tljeir eonduet, that by fliene means the 
rii.itei glory redounds to them if they gain the 

(•!!l disgrace, if by any unlueky ae- 

HI , t ley should hnppoii to he eonquered. 

fnd ll • dad no sooner lifted up his I'yei*, 

•d;iu M . 11 “ dll’ these hopes of liis reeoyery, 

Mlitr/ ** J dhl drew near, willi a \eiy dejected 
■1 haiiil having applied his haudkercliief *to bin 


eye, either to wipe away his tearg, or to do as Ovid 
Bomowhere expresses himsi'lf on another occasion. 

Si tiullitserif, tarnen excufe nullum, 

Ii‘llier« lie noun, lln u wipe away that none, 

he communicated to Ids uneh; what the reader hatk 
been just before acquainted with. 

Allworfhy received the news wdth eoncein, with 
patience, and with resignation, lie dropt a tender 
tear, then composed his countenance, and at last 
crieil, “ Tlie Lord’s wall be done in every thing.” 

He now inquired for the m(;ssenger ; hut Blifil 
told liiin, it had been impossible to detain him a 
moinent ; for he apjieared hy the great hurry he was 
in to have some business of importaiici; on his hands ; 
that he complained of being' hurried ;ind drivi.-n and 
tom out of his life, and rejx'ated many times, tliat 
if he could divide himself into four quarlers, he 
kuew' how to dispose of every one. 

Alhvorthy then desired Hlilil to take care of the 
funeral. He said, he would have his sister deposited 
ill his own ehajiel ; ami as to the parlieulars, he left 
them to his own discretion, only mentioning the 
person w horn he W’ould have emjiloyed on this oc- 
casion. 

CIlAl’TKll IX. 

Whi 'h, among other thii may ser >11 that 

,iug of .V’si hiue«,, th ilriuiUeiiue- ^hu^s■^^hem ul of 

a inaii, a-, a n >i P’lleel' s ju 

'riii: reader may perhapf onder at luariiig no- 
thing of Mr. .lones in tlie hmt lajiter. in faet, his 
lielriviour was so ditferent iVm tiiat of ilie persons 
there mentioned, tliai wi; i hoos not to eonl'uuml his 
name w itli tlieiis. 

W hen the good man had ended his sjieei’h, .loni B 
was the last who deserted the room. 'I'henee he re- 
tii ed to Ids ow n apartment, to gi\ e % ent to his eon- 
eern ; hut the restlessui ss of Ids ndml would not 
snller him to remain long tliere ; he slljiped softly 
t her* lore to Vllworthy’s eliamher-tloor, where he 
lisle!,, (1 u t'onsiderahle time without hearing any 
kind <»i' inotit"! \vitldn. unhss a violent snoiijjg, 
which at last Ids li ars m'lsit pv» '.ontnl as gnems. 
'l ids so alarmeil him, that he eould not forhear eii- 
teiingtiie room; wlieii' In’ found the good man in 
I tin Ix-d, ill a swa-et composed sh , p, ami his nuise 
snoring in the ahove-mentioiied heai ly manner, at 
the hi d’s f« < f. H«’ immi di'itely ti'"k ihi' oidy me- 
flo'd of silencing lids t}u»rough hass, w ho'C m’.i.sii' hi’ 
f I might distuih Mr. Allworthv; and tiieii 
sitting down hy the nmse, lie remaim si iiiofionh ss 
(ill Hlilil and the doctor came in (ogi iher, ami waked 
file sick man, in order that the iKietor might feid 
his jnilse, and that the otln r might e«tmmuide.il»' to 
him that piece of news, w hieli, h.ad .hmes lu en ap- 
prised id’ it, wonhl liave had great dlllu ully of tinding 
its way to Mr. Allwortliy's ear at sneh a soasou. 

AVheuhe Wrsl heard Hhfd \e\l liis \u\v\v> tli'is stvuy, 
•lones could hardly coiitain tlu' wralli winch kimlK d 
in him at the otln r’s indisereti*'n, espeeially as ilie. 
ihu’tor shook his head, and dci laieil Ids nnwilling- 
lu ss to have tlie mall«’r inenUom il to his patient. 
Hut as h»s passion did uv>l so fat ih privi* him of all 
use of his understanding, as to hi<h’ tioin him tlu; 
consequences wldeli any vioh'Ut e\pres>i‘>n towards 
Hlitil might have «ni the sick, this apprehension 
j Htilled his rage at tin* jires. nl ; and he grew after- 
wards so satislii'd with tinding tliat Ids news had, ill 
faet, produced no udsehief, that he sulfen'd his anger 
t«> ilit* in his own hos»un, without tmt meutioiiing it 
to Hlilil. , 

Tlie physieian diued tl):;t «iay at .M r. Allw orthy’s ; 
and having after iliuuer visited Ids patient, he re- 
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turned to the company, ami tohl tlieni, that ho had 
now the satisfaction to say, with assurance, that his 
patient was out of all danger : that he had hrouglit 
liis fever to a perfect intermission, and doubted i 
by throwing in the bark to prevent its return. 

This account so pleased Jones, and threw bin; 
into such immoderate excess of rapture, that h 
might be truly said to be drunk with joy,— an in- 
toxication which greatly forwards the etfects of 
wine ; and as he was very free too with the bottle 
on this occasion (for he drank many bumpers to the 
doctor’s health, as well as to other toasts) he be- 
came very soon literally drunk. 

Jones had naturally violent animal spirits: these 
being set on float and augmented by the spirit 
of wine, produced most extravagant effects. He 
kissed the doctor, and embrac<‘d liirn with the most 
passionate endearments ; swearing that next to Mr. 
Allworthy himsidf, he loved him of all men living. 
“Doctor,” added he, “you deserve a statin* to In 
erected to you at the public expense, for having 
preserved a man, who is not only the darling <»t 
all good men who know' him, hut a blessing to 
society, the glory of liis country, and an honour to 
human nature. 1) — n me if I don’t love him better 
than my own soul.” 

“ More shame for you,” cries Thwackuin. “'I’hoiigh 
I think you have reason to love him, for he hath 
provided very well for you. .\nd jierhaps it might 
have been better for some folks that he had not 
lived to see just reason of r(!Voking liis gift.” 

Jones now' looking on Thwackum with incon- 
ceivable disdain, answa*red, ‘‘ And doth thy mean 
soul imagine that any such cousideratioiis eon hi 
WTigh with me? No, let the earth open and swal- 
low her own dirt (if I had millions of acres I would 
say it) rather than swallow up my dear glorious 
friend.” 

Qttis pnilur nut mnd'iS 

Tam chari cnpitiit* 

The doctor now' interposed, and prevented the 
eirects of a wrath whicli was kindling between .Jones 
and Thwackum ; after which tlie f/iiner gave a 
loose to mirth, sang two or three amorous songg, and 
fell into everj' frantic disorder w'hich unbridled joy 
is apt to inspire ; but so far w as he from any dispo- 
sition to ipiarrel, that he was ten times better 
humoured, if jiossibh-, th::n wlion lie was sobrr. 

To say the truth, nolliiiig is more erroneous than 
the common ohsenation, that men who are ill- 
natureil and ijuarrelsomo when they are drunk, are 
very worthy jier.sons when they are sober: for drink, 
in reality, doth not n vcrs<- nature, or create passions 
in men w'hich dirl not exist in tlivjii before. Jt takes 
away the guard of reason, and consequently forces 
ns to produce those symptoms which many, when 
sober, have art enough to conceal. It heightens 
and inflames our passions (generally indeed that 
jiassion which is uppermost in our mind), so that 1 
the angry temper, the amorous, the gonerous, the 
good-humoured, the avaricious, and all othitr dispo- 
sitions of men, are in their cups heightened and ex- 
posed. 

And yet as no nation proiliices so many drunken 
quarrels, especially among the low'cr people, as 
England (for indeed with them to drink ami to fight 
together are almost synonymous terms), I would 
not, rnethinks, have it tlierice concludefl, that tlie 
Engdisli are the W'orst-natured people alive. Per- 
haps tlie love of glory only is at the h ittorii of this; 

• •' Wh.it or measure ran srt IkiuiuIs to .mr de->ire 

ot so denr a I'l’.riul Wdiil dnulfirium h<Ti? b«* 

eiisily It mkIm.I. s (Mjr iU’i*..j'ivi:ig uir friend 

aud Uu- jr:* ! -Oi i-li attfUib th.it ieaiiu, ' 


SO that the fair eonelusion Rooms to ho, that om 
countrymen have more of that love, and more oj 
bravery, than any other plebeians. And tliis the 
rather, as there is seldom any thing ungenerous 
unfair, or ill-natured, exercised on these oeeasious 
nay, it is eoi union for the combatants to expresv 
good-will for each other even at the time of tin 
coiifli<-t; .and as their drunken mirth generally ends 
in a battle, so do most of their battles end in friend- 
ship. 

But to return to our history. Though Joiu.^ 
had show n no design of giving ofl’cnce, yet Mr. BliKI 
w'as highly offended at a lu'haviour which was so 
inconsistent with the sober and prudent reserve of 
his ow'ii temper. He liore it too with the greater 
imputieiiee, us it appeari'd to him very indecent at 
this season ; “ When,” as he said, “the house was o 
house of mourning, on the account of Ids dear 
nmther ; and if it had pleased Heaven to give him 
some prospect of Mr. Alhvorthy’s recovery it 
would become them better to express the exulta- 
tions of their hearts in thanksgiving, than iu 
drunkenness and riot ; w hieh w ere jirojierer methods 
to increase the Divine WTath, than to avert it.” 
Thwackum, who had swallowed more liquor than 
Jones, hut without any ill elleet on his brain 
seconded the ])ions harangue ol Blitil ; Imt Squan*, 
for reasons wliieli the reader may probably guess 
was totally silent. 

M ine had not so totally overpow'cred Jones, as to 
prevent his recollecting Mr. Blilil’s loss, the mo- 
ment it was mentioned. As no person, therefore, 
was more ready to eontess ami condemn Ids own 
ernirs, he oHered to shake Mr. Bliiil by the hand, 
and begged his pardon, saying, “ |Jis excessive joy 
for Air. Allw’orthx’s recovery had driven e\ery other 
thought out of his miml.” 

Blitil seornfully rejected his hnml ; and with much 
indignation answ'ereil, “It was little to he wondered 
at, if tragical spectacles made no ii^iressirm on the 
bliiu! ; hut, for Ids part, he had the ndsi'orUine to 
know' w’ho his jiarents were, and consequently must 
be affected with their loss.” 

.Tones, who, notwithstanding liis good humour, 
had some mixture of the irascible in his conslitulion, 
aped hastily from his chair, and catching hold of 
Blilil’s collar, crii-d out, “ I) — ii you for a rascal, do 
yon insult me with the misfortune of my birth f” 
He aceompanied ihese words with such rough ac- 
ions, that tliey soon got the belter of Mr. lllilirs 
peaceful temper; and a scutfle immediatidy ensued, 
which might have proiluccd mischief, had it not 
let n pre\enfed by the inti-rposition of J’hwackiim 
ind the jihysician; for the phiiosojdiy of Sqinrc 
•endered him superior to all emotions, an<l lie mtv 
• alinly smoked his pipe, as was his custom in all 
broils, unless when he apprehended some <langcr of 
having it broke in his moulh. 

'I’lie combatants being now preventeil from exe- 
cuting present vengeaneir on each other, betook 
themselves to the common resoiireea of disaiipidnti u 
rage, and vented tlieir wrath in threats and deliancc. 

In this kinil of contliet. Fortune, widely in the jx i- 
sonal attai'k, seemed to incline to .lones, was iu)W 
altogether as favourable to his enemy. 

A truce, neviTthelesa, was at length agrcctl oib 
by the mediation of the ni'Utral parties, and ^ ^ 
i whole company again sat down at the [ 

Jones being pritvailed on to ask pardon, and B i i | 
give it, fieace was restiiHul, and every thing seciia 
in .Hioiit f/uo. 

But though the quarrel was, in all J 

perfectly reiroiudled, the goo<l-humour w m- 1 
becTi interrupted by it, was by n‘> means 
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(i,il merrimpnt was now at an otvL and tho subso- 

qai'iit iliHcourse cuiisisttMl only of j^nivo relations of 
mutters of fact, and of as f^ravo' ol)servations upon 
tlu'in ; a speeios of conversation, in which, thou;'!! 
llicTC is much of dij^nity and instruction, lliere is but 
little eiiUTtainnii'iit. As we pn'snme therefore U) 
(\)iivey only tins last to the reader, W(5 shall pass by 
u'hatever was said, till the rest of the comjiany 
liiivlni^ by de^^recs dropped oil*, hd’t only Square and 
iIk' physician lo^-ether ; at which time the conversa- 
tion was a little hei^htene(l by some comments on 
wliat had happened between the two youut; ^entle- 
nicn ; both of whom the doctor declared to be no 
l)ctfer than sconrnlrels ; to which appelhilion the 
philosopher, very .sa^^•lcionsly shaking Jiis head, 
aixrci’d 

CllArXER X. 

Shi'wiaJ: truth of iu:\uy nt>s.*rvatvius nf Ovid, and of other 

niiire '.'rave writers, \vh(» Ijum' provnl, licNuntl coutradii‘liuii, 
tliat wine is often tlie loreninrc'r of in*-oaliiicii» y. 

Jom:s rctircrl frotn the company, itv which we have 
seen him en:;a'.,nMl, into the tields, whi-re hi‘ intended 
to cool himsell' by a walk in the open air before he 
jilteiided Mr. All Wort by. There, whilst he renewed 
lliesc meditations on his dear Sophia, wbieb the 
diiu'-erons illness of his friend and benetaetor bad 
fer > 0110 ' time int*'rrni)ted, an ac«-ident happened, 
which with sorrow yve relati', and with sorrow donht- 
li>s'< will it be read ; however, tliat historic truth to 
v.liicli w<' profi ss soinviolalde an attacluneut, ohli>,o‘s 
to ct)!niniinicat'* it to posterity. 

It was now' a pbaisant evenin-.' in tlu* latter end 
(if .Iniie, when oiir hero was walkitiLj in a most «le- 
iiciens throve, where the L,n-ntle bree/es tannin.: tin*. | 
leaves, to::ether witli the sweet tnlliti-.: «)f a murmur 
ill;: stfi'am, and the melodiieis notes of ni:!ilini:alos 
t'lriucd all toiTethiM- the most en<'hanf in;:' harmony . 

etly aeeoniinodated to love, he 
mciiitated on Ir^ de;ii opiua. M'hile his wanton 
fancy roved u'lhoninled ovi-r all her bt antii's, nul 
liis livi ly iirVi^iiKitioti painted the ehanni !i.: maid 'u 
various ravishin;: forms, his w'arm heart t'jelled with 
•ss ; and at lenL:lh, throwin.: hims on tin- 
ground, by the side of a Ljently mnnnuriic: brook, 
he broke forth into the followin:: epienlation : 

“ t) Sopluii, woiibl Heaven ;:ive thee to my arms, 
Imw hlc^t wonbl lie my c<mdition ! (hirst he that 
l'»rtune wliich si-ts a distance betwa’cii ns. Was I 
hut possessed of thee, one only suit id’ ra::s thv whole 
('"late, is there a man on earth whom I would envy I 
If'OV (a)iifeij)ptil)b' w'oiild the hri::htest Circassian 
hc.iLify, (Iresf. in all flic jewels of ffc Indies, ajipcar 
friy eyes! llnf why do I mention another u oman ! 
Cuild I think my eyes cajialde of lookiiiL: at any 
"Ihcrw ilh tenderness, tliesi* h.anils should tear fliein 
h'oin iny head. No, my Sojihia, if eriiel fortune 
^'parates ns for ever, my soul shall doat on thee 
aloiK'. q’lie chastest constancy wall I ever preserye 
h> tiiy imaec. Thom:h I sliould never liave ]u>sses- 
Mou ,,f tiiv clnirmim: p«*rson, still shalt thou alone 
' We iiossession of my thon::hts, my lovi', my soul, 
‘be. nil, heart is soyvrapt in that tender hos.om, 

‘ ut tin* bii'j^htest bi'anties would tor me have no 
I ‘“ins, iioryyamld a hermit he colder in their ' in- 
es. Sophia, Soplvia, alone shall be mine. Wliat 
‘■‘M't'ires are in that name! I will cni:rave it on 
every tnv.” 

At ihesi- wamls he started up, and l.eheld--no'. 
elc r. * (’ireassian mai<l richly and 
Ufranil seii^nior’s t*<nai:lio. 
of ti ‘‘ JCeyvn, in a shift that was somewhat 

I'ie coarsest, and none of ,hc clcancit, oedcwc«l 


likewise with some odoriferous etTlnvia, the produce 
of the day’s labour, with a pitchfork in her hand, 
Molly Seaj:rim approached. Onr hero had his pen- 
knife ill his hand, yvhich he had drayvn for the 
before-mentioned jmrpose of carving on the bark ; 
when the girl coming near him, cried out yvith a 
smile, “ You don’t intend to kill me, scpiire, I Inqu*’” 
— “ Why shotibl yon think 1 would kill yon !” an- 
syvered Jones. “ Nay,” replied sin*, “ after your 
<rrnel usage of me when I saw you last, killing me 
would, perhaps, be too great kindness for me to 
expect.” 

II ere ensued a parley, whieh, as I not think 

myself obliged to relate it, 1 shall It is siilK- 

cieiit that it lasted a full (piarter of an hour, at the 
conclusion of yvhich they retired into tlie tliickest 
part f>f the grove. 

Some of my readers may he inclined to think 
this event imnaturid. ll<»wi;vi‘r, the fact is true; 
and perhaps may be sutbeiently accounlcMl for by 
suggesting, that .Join's probably thought one woman 
better than none, and .Molly as probably imagined 
tyvo men to In' better tlian one. Jlesides tln^ hefore- 
mentioiicil motive* assigned to the present beliaviunr 
of .Iniies, the ri'ader yvill he likewise [ili'ased to ri:- 
collect in his favour, that he yvas ii(»t at this time 
perfect master of that yvoiiderfiil poyyer of reason, 
whi<'h so well enables grave and wUe men to subdue 
thi'ir unruly passions, ami to di'eliiie any of tliese 
prohibited amu*iements. Wine noyv liad tot:illy 
subdued this jioyyer in Join's, lie was, indei'd, 
in a eoiidition, in which, if reason bad interposed, 
liion;:h only to advise, she mi:ht have received the 
answer wlii<'h one l leost ratns gaye many y.ar.s ago 
to a silly fellow, yvho asked him, if he yvas not 
ashamed to he drunk ? Are not you,” said C’leo- 
stratns, “ asltaim d to tnlni'mish a drunken m;m {” — 
d'o say the truth, in ;i court of justice, «lrunkeiiin'.s.s 
must not he an e\i'>ist\ yet in a court ol I'onscinn 
it is greatly ^o ; and therefore Aristotle, who com- 
mends tin* laws of Pittacus, by yvhich drunken nn-n 
receive. I double punishment for their I'rim.'s, allows 
t^iere is more of j'')licv tb'in jiistiv’e in tliat l:iw. 
Now, if th.'re ;ire any trans;'ressious pardona’.-le 
from (Iruiikenness, tiny are certainly smli .'is Mr. 
.Tones yyas at prevent guilty ol ; on which head 1 
could pour f 'ltli a vavt profusi.ui of le'.irnlng, if I 
imagin.'d n yvoubl l itln r entertain my read, r, or 
teacli I'im any ibiiig more tiian he knows alr.adv. 
For his saki‘ therefore 1 s’lall ke-. j) my learning 'o 
myv. If, ami return to my lii'^tovy. 

It hath been obs.'ryed, tbit Fortni:.* selibun .b'th 
things by hahes. 7'o say fnif.h, there is no eml to 
her freaks yvhenever sJu’ is disjiosed to Li Uify or 
displease. No .sooner iiad our hen) retired yvilli Jii.s 
Dido, but 

SpflunrniH lUilil dnr et divinus randim 

Dernttunf — — 

the ])arson and the young sipiire, yvho yvere taking a 
serious walk, arrived at the stile wliieh leads into 
(he groye, and thu latter caught a yii'yv of tin* K>ycrs 
just as they were sinking out of siiriit. 

lUilil kiieyv Jones very well, tb.ouu'h he yvas at 
above a hundred yards’ distance, am! be was ;is pv)si- 
tive to the se\ .lyf his companion, though not to the 
individu'al person. Hi' st.oted. tih'sscil himsolt, am\ 
uttered a very solemn ejaeulalion. 

Thyvai kmu ('\pressed some surprise at these sud- 
den emotions, and asked the reas.yii ot them. lo 
which Hlilil ansyver. d, “ Me yvas certain he had 
seen a felloyv and a yvem-b retire togetlu'r among the 
bushes, yvhich he doubted not yvas yyilh some wicked 
purpose.** As to the name of Jone?, ho thought 
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proper to cnnccui if, au<l why he did so must be left 
to the judgment of tlie sagaeious reader; for wti 
never choose to assign motives to the actions of men, 
wlien there is any possioility of our bt'iug mistaken. 

'Ihe parson, who was not only strictly cliaste in 
Ins own person, hut a great enemy to the opposite 
vice ill all others, fired at this information. He de- 
sired Mr. Tllitil to conduct liim immediately to the. 
place, which as he approached he, breathed forth 
vengeance mixed with lamentations ; nor did he re- 
train from casting some oblique reflections on Mr. 
Alhvorthy ; insinuating tliat the wickeilness of the 
country was principally owing to the encourage- 
ment he had given to vice, by having exerted such 
kindness to a bastard, and by having mitigated that 
just and wholesome rigour of tiie law which allots a 
very severe punishment to loose wenches. 

The way through wliicli our liunlers were to pass 
in pursuit of their game was so beset with briers, 
that it greatly ohstructe<l their walk, and caused 
besides such a rustling, tliat Join's had sullicient 
warning of their arrival bt'fore they could surprise 
him ; nay, indeed, so incapable was 'I'hwackum of 
coiieealing his indignation, and such vengeance did 
he mutter forth every step lie took, tiiat this alone 
must have abundantly satisfied .Jones that be was 


see, answered Jones, “it is possible I should be 
here.” — “And who,” said Tbwaekum, “is that 
wicked slut w'ith youl" — “If 1 have any wicked 
slut with me,” cries Jones, “ it is possible I shall 
not let you know wdio she is.”— “ 1 command y(,^ 
to tell me immediately,” says Tlnvaekuai : “and ] 
W'ould not have you imagine, young man, that your 
age, though it bath somewhat abridgeil the purpose 
of tuition, hatli totally taken away the authority of 
the master. The relation of the master and selmlar 
is indelible ; as, iiidei'd, all other relations are ; fb,. 
they all derive their original from heaven. I would 
have you think yourself, therefore, as much obli'r,.d 
to t)bey me now', as when I taught you your fh^t 
rudiments.” — “ 1 believe you would,” cries Jones - 
“hut that will not happen, unless you had the sanu’ 
hircheu argument to convinee me.” — ^“Tlien I must 
tell you plainly,” said Tluvaekum, “ I am resolved to 
discover the wicked wreti h.” — “ And 1 must t»*ll 
you plainly,” lelunied Jones, “I am resoUed you 
shall not.” Tlnvackum then otiV-red to advauci- 
and Jones laid hold of his arms ; which Mr liliiii 
endeavoured to rescue, declaring, “ he would not see 
his oUl master insulted.” 

Jones now finding himself engaged with two 
thought it necessary to rid liiiiisi-lf of oiu' of his in/ 


'to use tlie lamruage (»f sportsmen) ftiund sitting. 


CHAPTER Xr. 


.n wliioh a siniilo i Mr. I'opo’s ])fri(ul of a mih* iiitrodu 
as bloody a battli; ji.s cmu po->sii,)Iy be fought without I 
j of steel or eold iron. 

.-Vs in the sea.son of ruttiruj (an uncouth phrase, 
by w'liich the vulgar denote that gentle dalliance, 
which in the wtdl-wooded* forest of Hampshire, 
passes hctw'ccn lovers of the ferine kind), if, while 
the lofty-crested stag meditates tlie amorous sport, 
a couple of puppies, or any other beasts of ho>tile 
note, should wander so near the temple of Venus 
Ferina that the fair hind should shrink from the 
place, touched with that somewhat, eitJier of fear <»r 
frolic, of nici'ty or skittishmss, with which nature 
hath bedecked all h’males, or iiath at least instructed 
them how to put it on ; lest, through the indelica<-y 
ol males, the Samian mysteries should be pried into 
by unhallowed eyes: for, at f!ie ech-hratioii of the?,e 
-iglKs, Ihe femah* priestess cries out with her in 
Virgil (who w’as flit-n, probably, hard at work on 
such celebration j, 

- — Prijrul, n prurnl mffi, profan! ; 

Prodnmf mtfs, ro^.-r^ue afjsishte Iw.o 

Far Ih-nc** lie profruio. 

The .'iibyl ei y’d, and from tlu- grove ab<t:iin. 

Dkvokx. 


If, I say, w’liile these sacred rites, wdiich are in com- 
mon to genm omne anwmntiimiy aie in agitation ho- 
fween (he stag ami his mistress, any hostile beasts 
should veiiftin* too near, on the first hint trivi'n hv 
the frigliterJ Jiiijd iioi’co aiifJ tremendous ru.«hc.s forth 
the stag to the eiitranee of {lie thicket ; there .stands 
he sentinel over bis love, .stamps the ground witli 
his foot, and with his horns brandished aloft in air, 
proudly provokes the apprithended foe to combat. 

Thus, and more terrible, wdie.n he perceived the 
enemy’s ajiproach, leajied forth onr hero. Many ri 
step advanced he forwards, in order to conci-al the 
trembling liind, and, if possible, to secure her re- 
treat. And now Tluvaekum, having first darted 
some livid lightning from his fiery eyes, liegan to 
thund('rfV)rth, “ Fie upon it! Fie upon i\ ! Mr. .Jones. 
Is It possible you should be the person Yoii 



tagonisls as soon us possible. He tln-refore applii-d 
to the weakest first; and, letting the parson go, Im 
direeted a blow' at the young squire’s breast, wiiiili 
luckily taking place, reduced him to measure liis 
length on the ground, 

'I’hwackuin was so intent on the discovery, that, 
the moment ht- found himsL'lf at liberty, lie sleppiul 
luiwanl directly into tlie fern, without any giv.u 
consideration of what might in the mean tiim? hcf.il 
his friend; hut he had advanei'il a very few jiac.o 
into the thicket, before Jones, liaving del'catcd hli- 
! fil, overtook tlie parson, and ilrag I him hackwanl 
by the skirt of liis coat. 

'Ibis jiarson liad been a champion in his youth, 
and had won much honour by his fisi, both at scliool 
and at (lie univer.sity. He had now imlced, for a 
gre.'it number ot years, declined the prai-tici* t>f that 
noble art ; yet w;is his courage full as strong as his 
taith, ami his body no h'ss strong than i-illi^r. He 
was moreover, as the n-adcr may perhaps have con- 
ceived, somewhat iraseihle in his nature. When lie 
looked hack, therefore, and saw hid friend stretched 
out on the grouml, ami found hiiusidf at tlie same 
time so roughly liamlled by one who had foinn-rly 
been only pas.-,ive in all eonllicts In-twecn them (a 
circuinsfanctj wdiicli higlily aggravated the whole), 
his jiatieiiee at length gavt; way ; he threw' himselt 
into a jiosture of ciilV-nee ; and eoilecting all his force, 
attacked Jom-s in the front with as inueli impetu- 
osity as he had formerly attacked him in tin? rear. 

Our hero rm-eiveil the enemy’s attack with (lie 
most undaunted iiitn.'pidit y, and his bosom resoumlcd 
with tfie blow. 'I'hi.s fie jire.scntly returned with m* 
less \ioJeTie«-, aiming Jikewise ;jt the parson’s hn*:i>( ; 
hut he dexterously drove down the fist of .Jones, so 
that it reached only his belly, where two jioumis of 
beef and as many of pmhling, were then deposited, 
and W’hence. conse(|uently no hollow |ound could 
jiroceed. Many lusty Idows, much more ])lcasanl as 
wn-Il as easy to have seen than to read or describe, 
w’cre given (in both sides : at last a violent fall, hi 
which Jones had throw n hi.s knei's into Thwacknni s 
breast, so weakened the latter, that victory had hccii 
no longer dubious, had not IJlifil, who liad n**"' 
eoven-d his slri-ngth, again rmu-W'cd the fight, au< 
by engaghig with Jonea, given the parson a moment a 
lime to sliake. his ears, and to regain his breath. 

And now both togi?ther attacked our 1 ero, 'V 
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blows (lid not I'Ptain that force* with which they hud 
f;illc u at tirst, ho weakened was he by his cuiiibat 
Thwackum ; for though tlie [)edagogne chose 
rather to play solos on the human instrument, and 
b('en lately used to those only, yet he still re- 
{ liiied enough of his ancient kiiowltMlge to perform 
Ills purt very well in a duet. 

The victory, according to modern custom, was like 
*,) l)c decided by numbers, when, on a sudden, a 
(■(lurlli pair of fists appeared in the battle, and imme> 
ii:it<'ly paid their compliments to the parson ; and 
b'x* owner of them at tlie same time crying out, 
.•Are you not ashamed, and bed — n’d to you, to 
fill two of you upon one ?” 

Tin; battle, whieli was of the kind that for distinc- 
ji, Ill’s sake is called royal, now rag(‘d with the ut- 
most violence during a few minutes; till lUifil being 
n si'coml time laid s])rawling by .It)nes, Thwackum 
r uidescended to apply for (luarter to Ins new anta- 
^Diii'it, wlio was now found to be Air. AV'esteru him- 
j,, !!’; for in tin* heat of the. action none of the com- 
!);if;itits had recognisi'd him. 

Ill fact, that h<»nest stpiire, happening, inhisafter- 
walk with some eom]»any, to pass through the 
til l.l where llu' bloody liatlle was fought, and 
1 . 1 \ iiiur eoiielndeil, fioni seeing tin ts* men engaged, 
lint iw ) of them must ht> on a sid(‘, he hastened 
Hum )ii'< eoniiianitms, ami witli moia* gallantry than 
espou.sed tin* cause of the weaker party. Ily 
■,y!;ii‘!i g' lierons proceeding he vt ry peohahly prt'- 
■uM'ed Mr. Jones fi'inii heeoniing a Nietim to the 
'.Ill'll of 'I'liw aek'im, ami to tin* jiious friemlship 
lllilil bore bis old master; ftr, hesitles the 
Ih i'!\ atitage of sueli odds, .Ituies Inel not ^et sntli- 
. :illv reeoNt'reil tin* firmer strength of his Itroken 
,ii. 'I'liis reinf ireemeiit, how es er, •^oon put aueml 
I 'lie iKtion, ami Jones witli Itis ally obtained tie* 

(’ 41 AI*ti:r \ii. 

Ill '.tliii'li IS M'cii a mure ne>\iiia' ‘']>eet u le th ui .ill 'be Meed iv 
t!i.‘ li'iilii.'s 'I'll .1 a. hiiMi Hint I’lli.il, uni ol' t Aei,t\ .'llnM 
Mu'li, i. I aji.itilo of proibu iii.; 

I iM; rest of Atr. Western’s eompan\ were now eoie.e 
I./, being jiist at tin* instant witen the action was 
e\er. Ihesc were the holiest elergynian, whom we 
!:oe furtnerly sien at Air. Western's table; Mis. 
h eVp in, the aunt of Sophia; and lastly, the hnely 

S.ijdiia lier-elf. 

At tliisiiriie, t!ie following was tiie aspect of the 
hliMiily Held. In one jilaee lay on the grouml, ail 
I'd'', and alinu-^t breathless, l!ie >an(|uisl!ed Hlilll. 
A 'n' hiin .stnod tin* eompieror .Tones, almost <a>vered 
hluiid, jiart of wliicli was natnrall\ his own, 
'"‘■I part had In-eii latel\ the property uf there\errnd 
Ml. Ihwaekniii. In a third ])laee stood the said 
|a'\:nknii!, like King Foiiis, snllmlv suhmitting to 
f'!" <'imiueror. 'i'he last ilgnre in the piece was 
hesfmi; tl,e (hc.'it, tiio.sf g|o; ioijsI> foi heai’iiig the 
' 'a'i'i/islled /he. 

hlidl, i;, whom there W'Ms little sign of life, was at 
ha* ftrineijifd ohji'ct of the eoneern of every om*, 
■""I i>urtienlarlv of Airs. AVestern, who had drawn 
■"111 her poek(T a bottle of hartshorn, and was her- 
•d)(,ut to apply it to his nostrils, when on a sml- 
p " ■dtcution of the wlioh* company was diverted 
|"ii> poor niiHl, whose spirit, if it had any sneh 
might have now taken an opportnnity of 
‘‘(Mg ui\ tQ world, w'itltoni any cere- 

llKlUV, 

""I' et n\ore melancholy and a more lovely 

"ihei - 0 'iftolionless before them. Th.is w'us no 
til" Ki r'*' Sophia h<T*'elf, who, from 

k ' (>i hlooM, or irom fi*ar for ln*r father, or 


from some other reason, had fallen down in a swoon, 
before any one could get to her assistance. 

Mrs. Western lirst saw h(‘r and sfireamed. Imme- 
diately two or three voices cried out, ” Aliss AVestern 
is d'*ad,” Hartshorn, water, every remedy waa 
called for, almost at one and the Knnie instant. 

The reader may reineinher, that in our di'scrip- 
tioii of this grove we mentioned a murmuring luook, 
which l>rook did not come there, as such genthi 
streams tlow through vulgar romanees, w ith no other 
purpose* Ilian to murmur. No! Fortune Iiad decreed 
to ennoble this little brook with a Iiigher Iionour 
than any of those which wash the plains of Arcadia 
ev(‘r deserved. 

Jones Avas rubbing Blifil’s temples, for he began to 
fear he liad given liim a blow too much, wlien the 
words. Miss Western and Dead, rushed at oiua; on 
his ear. He started up, left Illitil t(j his fate, and 
Hew to Sopliia, whom, wliib* all the rest were niu- 
iiing against each other, backward and forward, 
looking for waiter in tlie dry paths, he caught uj) in 
his arms, and then ran away with her over tlie lield 
to tlie rivulet above menlioni'd ; where, plunging 
Inmsrlf into the water, he contrived to hi'^prinkle 
her face, head, atid n(*ek, very plentifidly. 

Happy was it for Sophia that the same confusion 
I wliieh pre\enti‘d lier other fiiemls from seiNing lu r, 
j prevented them likewisi* from ofisl meting Jones, 
i He had earrii.’d lier half way b«*fore they knew what 
: be was iloing, and lie bad actually restori'd her to 
! life before they reaebed the Avater-siiJe. Siie stretcliej 
out her arms, opuuiMl her eyes, and cried, “Oh! 

' heavens!” pist as her father, aunt, and the parson 
I came np. 

Jones, who Ini'l liitberto held tliis loNely bnrlheii 
ill his arms, now lelimpiished his hold ; hut gave* lier 
at tin* same instant a tender caress, which, had her 
HCnsrs been then ]u*rfeetly restored, could not have 
♦‘seapeil In r obser\ ation. As she e\j»rcssed, there- 
fore, no (lispb asiirc at this fn*cdoni, we siipjiose siie 
was riot snllieiently lecoNcrcil from her swoon at the 
time. 

Ihis tragical s<*»Mie was uow coiiv<*rted into a snd- 
• len scene of joy. In this our hero was most cer- 
taitdy the principal eharaetcr; for as he jiroliably 
felt more eesfatie lieliglit in Inning savi'd Sophia 
than she herself recehed from being sa>i * 1 , so iieitlier 
I wen* the cougrat Illations jiaitl to lier equal to what 
j wen* conferred on .Innes, i ''jnaaally b\ .Mr. NN (">u n; 
j himself, wins after having onei* or t w ice eitibi :u-. i 
: his datigliler, fell to bugging and kissing Jouts. 

: He called him tile jiresei v i-r of Sopliia, ainl dec). ir.-.l 
I there was nothing, excejit her, or lii.s estate, w hich 
I 111* wo'.dd not give him ; hut, upon rccoll. clion, lu* 

; aflerw ilds e\eepted lus fo\-houuds, tlie ( hevalicr, 
■ and Miss Shmcli (lor so ho calU’d liis lawurito 
: ni.ire). 

i .Vll h'.irs for Soplii.i beitig now removed. Joins 
bi'i-aim* tin* object of the sijuirn’s eoiisidrialion. - 

(’otiie. Illy laii." said Weslein, ” (I'olf fliv (juoaf 
and wash thy tea<*e ; for aft in a dev ilish jiickJi*, I 
promise thee, ('onn*, come, wash thvselt, and sha’f 
go hoiime with me ; and we will 7co to viml thee 
another (|Uoat.” 

Jones immi'diately complied, threw otf his coat, 
went down to tin* water, and washi'd btdh his face 
and bosom ; for tlie latter was as nnn’Ii t'xposed and 
as bloody as the former, lint though the xvalei 
conbl clear olf the blood, it could not remove the 
black and blue marks wliidi T livvackiim had im- 
printed on liotU Ills face and bw ast, and whiidi, be- 
ing discerned h\ Sopliia, dr. w fr.uu her a sigh and a 
look full of inex]iressihh' tendciiu'ss. 

Jones received tliis full in his eyes, and it li.id in- 
i' 
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ftnitely & stronger effect on him tnan all the contu- 
sions which he hail received before. An eiloct, how- 
cNor, Widely different ; for so soft and balmy was it, 
that, had all his former blows been stabs, it would 
♦or some minutes have prevented his feeling their 
smart. 

The company now moved backw’ards, and soon 
arrived where Thwackuin had got Mr. 131itil again 
on his legs. Here we caimot suppress a pious wish, 
tiuit all quarrels \vere to be decided by those weaponc 
only with which Nature, knowing what is proper for 
us, hath supplied us; and that cold iron was to be 
used in digging no bowels but those of the earth. 
Then would war, the pastime of inonarchs, bo almost 
inoffensive, and battles between great armies might 
be fought at the particular desire of several ladies of 
quality ; who, together with the kings themselves, 
might be actual spectators of the coullict. Then 
might the held be this moment \vell strewed with 
human carcasses, and the next, the dead men, or 
iuHnitoly the greatest part of them, might get up, 
like Mr. Hayes’s troops, and march off cither at the 
sound of a drum or fiddle, as should be j)reviously 
agreed on. 

"l would avoid, if possible, treating this matter 
linlicrously, lest grave men and politicians, whom I 
know to be offended at a jest, may cry pish at it; 
hut, in reality, might not a battle be as well decided 
by the greater number of broken lieads, bloody 
noses, and black eyes, as by the greater heaps of 
mangled and murdered human bodies ? Might not 
towns be contended for in the same manner ? In- 
deed, this may be tiiought too detrimental a scheme 
to the French interest, since they would thus lose 
tbi' advantage they have over other nations in the 
superiority of their engineers ; but when I consider | 
tlie gallantry and generosity of tliai ])i ‘01)10, I am 
persuaded tliey W’ould never de'‘liue ]»ii(tiiig them- 
selves upon a ])ar with tlenr adversary ; or, as tbt‘ 
phrase is, making themselves his match. 

But such reformations are rather to be wished than 


place whence the j)oor girl had, at the beginning of 
the fray, stolen away, upon as many feet as a hare 
generally uses in travelling. 

Sophia now desired her fatiter to return home ; 
saying, she found herself very faint, and apprelumdecl 
a relaj)se. The stpiire innuediately complied witli 
his daughter’s request (for lie w’as the fond(‘st of 
parents). lie earnestly endeavoured to prevail with 
the whole company to gc and sup w ith him ; l)ut 
Hlifil and 'J'hwacknin absolutely refused ; the foniicr 
.saying, there were more reasons than he could then 
mention, why he must decline the honour; and (h,. 
latter declaring (perhaps rightly) that it was uot 
proper for a person of his funetion to be seen at aii^ 
place in his present comlition. 

.Jones was incapable of refusing the pleasure of 
being witli his Sophia; so on he marched with 
squire Western and his ladies, the parson bi iiigiu^p 
up the rear. 'I'he latter had, indeed, otfenal t«) tany 
with his brother 'rhw'acknm, professing bis reganl 
for the cloth would not pmiuit him to depart ; Imi, 
Thwackuin would not accept the favour, jiiul, with 
no gn‘at civility, pushed him after Mr. Western. 

Thus ended this bloody fray ; and thus shall eml 
the tilth book of this history. 

BOOK V[. 

CONTAlNlNfi AUOrT THKKF. W'Kl.KS, 

Cl I AFTER I. 

U1‘ hove. 

In our last book we liave been obliged to«h‘:il pn iu 
much with the pas>iou of lov(‘ ; and in our suciTriliu.’r 
book shall be forcevl to luimlle this subjec‘t still more 
largely. It m;iy not tiiereforc in this place he ii;;., 
proper to apply oursidvi's to the examination »if that 
moilern doctrine, by which certain pbiloMiphcr-, 
among m iny other wotiderfid dis<'o\ n ios, juct' ud 1 m 
have found out, that there is no such passion in tlie 
human breast. ^ 


hoped for: I shall content myself, therefore, with 
this short hint, and return to my narrative. 

Western began now to intpiire into the original 
rise of this ipiarrel. To which neither Blitil nor 
Jones gave any answer; but Thwaekum said surlily, 

“ I believe the cause is not far off; if yon heat the 
bushes well you will lind her.” — “ I'itul her I” re- j 
pliifd Western: “ what! have you been fighting for 
a wench — “Ask tlic gentleman in Ins waistcoat 
there,” said Thwackuin : “ he be7,t knows.” “ Nay 
then,” cried Western, “ it is a wench certainly. — 
Ah, Torn, Tom, tluni art a lifpiorisli dog. But coium, 
gentlemen, be all friends, and go home with me, 
and make final peace ovi’r a bottle.” “ I ask your 
pardon, sir,’’ said Thwackuin : “ it is no such slight 


Whether these pliilosopliers be tlie same with fh.it 
surprising sect, who are honouraldy mentioned h\ 
the late l)r. .Swift, us having, by the mere fi»ne nl 
g<‘nius alone, without the le.ist a>sist:inee <»f any kiii l 
of learning, or even reading, (list'o\erefl that profoinul 
ami iinaiuahle stanet that tlierc' is no God ; or whcllit r 
they are not rather the same with tTiose who some yc:ii ^ 
sinee vi'ry mueli alarmed tlie world, by showing lint 
tln-n; were no sncli things as virtue or gomliic-'S 
really existing in human nature, and who deduc>‘tl 
our Inrst actions from pride, I will not here pn siuie’ 
to determine. In reality, I am inclined to sinix - 1 , 
that all tliese several tinders of fnitli, are the vi iy 
identical men who are by others called the fin<lcrset 
gold. The method used in both these searches alt' i 


matter for a man ot my character to hr* thus injuri- frutii and after gold, being imb'ed one and the same, 
onsly' treateil, and buffered by a boy, only because viz., the searching, rummaging, and (‘xaminiiig inf'* 
I would have done my duty, in endeavouring to a mist y place ; indeed, in the former instances, iiil<» 
detect ami bring to justice a wanton harhit ; but, f |,<. nastiest of all places, a tun mim>. 
indeed, the principal fault lies in Mr. Allworfhy and But though in this particular, and perhaps intheit 
yourself; for if you put the law.s in execution, as success, the truth-tinder and the gold-linder may 
you ought to do, you will soon rid the country of very propiwly be compared together ; yet in niodesly, 

these vermin.*' surely, tiie*-‘<:au be no comparison In tween tla^ tvv<» ; 

“ I would as soon rid the country of foxes,” cries for who ev<.r heard of a gold-linder that had t ie 
M^isterii. “ I think w'e ought to encourage the re- impmlenci* or folly t<. assert, from the ill success <>1 
eruiting those nimibers which we are every day liis search, that there was no such thing as gold m 
losing in the war. — But where is she ? Fritliee*, the world 1 whereas the truth-linder, having nikc< 
Tom, show me.” He then began to beat about, in out that jakes, bis own mind, and being there eap:> ' <' 
the same language and in the Hame maniiMr as if of tracing im ray of divinity, nor any tiling 'irtuoON 
had been beating for a hare; and at last cried out, or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honcsti), 
” Soho! Fuss is not far off. Here’s her form, upon and logically concludes that no such thing exi^’is 
my .soul; 1 believe 1 may cry stole away.” An«l the whole (Teation. . .. -uu 

indeed so he might ; for he had now di,scovere«l tlie 'lo avoid, however, all contention, h 
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with thepe philosophors, if tlioy will be called bo ; 
ami to show oiir own disposition to accommodate 
iiudters peaceably between ua, -we Rhall here make 
(hem some concessions, which may possibly put an 
to the dispute. 

First, we Avill grant that many iniiids, and perhaps 
tlu)se of the ])hilosophers, are entirely free from the 
least traces of such a passion. 

Secondly, that what was is commonly called love, 
namely, the di'sin* of satisfying a voracious appetite 
wifli a certain quantity of delicate white human llesh, 
is by no means that passion for which 1 here conteiMl. 
'phis is indeed more properly hunger ; and as no 
ghittoii is ashamed to ap])ly the word love, to his 
;i|)jH'tite, and to say he i.ovns such and such tiishes ; 
so may the lover of this kind, with e(juul propriety, 
fiiiv, lie iicN<ii;ns after such and such women. 

'rhirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be a 
most ac<’eptable conci'ssion, that tliis love for which 
1 am au advocate, though it satislies itself in a mu<*h 
more delicate manner, ilotli nevertbehms S(‘ek its 
sill i?>fact ion as much as the grossest of all our 

ai)pelitC‘J. 

And, lastly, that this \ov(‘, when it ojierates to- 
waiils one (»i'a ditlerent sev, is very apt, towards its 
(uiiiph-te gratiticalioii to call iu the ai<l of that huii- 
M. r w liieh I liav e meut iom-d ahovi* ; and wliieh it is 
Ml fir from ahatiiig, that it heightens all its delights 
lo a degree seaiei* imaginable by those who have 
ii.‘\er been suseepfibb' of any otliiT emotions flian 
^v!Klt Iiav*'. proeei'disl from appetite alone. 

In rctniii to all these eoneessioiis, I desin* of the 
[itiilnsupbeis to grant, that there is in vome ( I believe 
la iiiaiiN ) linmaii breasts a kind and bene>oIent dis- 
j.i>ilioii, wliieli is gralilleil by I'ontribnting to tlie 
.jijiiiiess of ofhers. 'I'bat in this graf itieaf ion alone, 

:is ill fi ientishij>, ill parental and lilial aliection, as in- 
ib-e,l ill general plulanf liropy , there is a great ami 
* v;(pii.->ite delight. 'That if \\e will not <-all siwh dis- 
jt'isiiKni love, wf have m» name for it. That thongli 
the jilease.res arising from sueh pnn' love mav be 
beigbleiictl and sweet, -neii by the assiv-fanee of amor- 
(iiis dc'iios, Net tbo former eaii subsist alone, nor arc 
llicy destroyed by the intervention of the latter, 
i.iisily, that esteem and gialitude arc the piaipcr 
iMutivis to love, as joutb and beauty arc to desire 
aiid, therefore, tlDungli siieli desire may naturally 
(•lase, when age or siekness ovmtakes its object ; yet 
these can have no elfect on love, nor ever shake or 
remove, trnin a good mind, that sensation or passion 
^Miieh hath gratitude and esteem for its Icisis. 

lo diMiy tlie e\istene«' of a jiassioii of wbieh we 
I'tleii set* iiiai,ih‘st instances, seems to he very sfraugi* 
■md absurd ; and can indeed proceed only lV«»m that 
d-adnionil ion wliieb we have mentioned .above; 
hat bow niitair is this ? Doth tlie man who recog- 
nises in bis own heart no traiTs <»f av:iri<*e or ambi- 
hoij, conclude, therefore, that there are no such 
I'issicms in human nature ? Why will we not im»- 
‘‘estly ebserve the same rule in judgingof the good, 
Well as the evil of others? Or why, in any case, 
"dl \\(*^ :,s Shakspeare ])hra.s<*s it, “ pnt tlie wa»rbl iu 
'J'»r own person?’* 

1 r*'doinin:int vanity is, T am afraid, too much 
^nmeriKMl here. This is one iustama' of tliat adu- 
.1 ion wliieli we bestow on our own mimls, and this 
mst universally. For there is scarce any man, 
mw much soever lie may despise tin* character of a 

tn "d ^viW condcKecnd iu the meanest manner 
^“ Hatter I, unself. 

yo llmsc I apply f„r H,,. ,rulh of llio 

liiiiiJi wliosc own iiiiiKla can boar los- 

'"'V">yto«b:.tl|,a,..a.lvanoo.l. 

yonr lieart, my good reader, and resolve 


whether you do believe these matters with me. If 
you do, ya)u may now proceed to tlieir exemplification 
in the following pages: if you do not, you have, 1 
assure you, already n*ad more than you hav(^ under- 
stood ; and it would be w iser to pursue your business, 
or your pleasures (such as they are), than to throw 
awmy any more of your time in reading what you can 
neither taste nor comprehend. 'I'o treat of the effects 
of love lo you, must lx? as alisurd as to flisconrse on 
colours to a man horn blind ; since possibly your 
idea of love may be as absurd as that which we are 
told such hliml man once entertained of tlie colour 
scarlet; tliat colour seemed to liiiri lo lx? very much 
like the sound of a trumpet: and love probably may, 
in your opinion, very greatly res(?iiihlc a dish of .soup, 
or a sirloin of roast- beef. 

( HAPTER II. 

Tlx* clxvrafter nf Mrs. \Vt‘>lerii. Ih*r ^rrat VTiniiiig and 
kiiowtiMlm* ef tlx* vsoilil, aixl uti iii'.taix'i* of tin* ilccp 
tratiuu wliifli she tlfrivcil from those ixlv aiita(;es. 

Tiik reader hath seen Mr. AVestern, his sister, and 
daughter, with young Jones, ami the parson, going 
togetliiT to Mr. Western’s liousi', wliere the greater 
part of the comjiany spent tin' evening with mncli 
joy and fi stivity. .*<01)10:1 was indei’d the only grave 
person; for .as lo Jones, though love li.ad now 
gotten entire jjossession of Ids heart, yet the phrasing 
r<‘llv*etion f)n Mr. Allworthy’s recovery, and tin* pre- 
sence of his mistress, joined to some tender looks 
wliieli she now and then could not refrain from giv- 
ing him, so elev:it,ed oUr hero, tluit li(? joined the 
mirtli of tin* otlx-r three, who were ])erbaps as gt)0(i- 
hnmonrevl people as any in tin* world. 

Sv)phia n t:dned the saimr gravity (d' eonnfenanee 
tlx* next morning at hreakf.ist ; whence she retired 
likewise earlier th;m usual, le:iving her father and 
aunt togetlier. 'I’lie sejuire took no notice of this 
elmnge in his daughter’s disposition. ’ 1 \) s:iy the 
truth, thongli lie was '>on)ev\li:it of a ixditieian, and 
le.ul he» n tv\i«-e a e:indi(l:ite in the county interest at 
:in elect lull, lx* was a man of no gr(*al oil'll rv.itiou. 
Hi', sisti r vvii.s a ladv id’ a dillVrent turn. Nile bar., 
lived aliout the «’oiirf, ami had seen the world. 
Hence six* hail acquired all tlmt knowb dge which 
tlx* s dd vvorbl usually eommnnieafes ; and was a 
pt*rfeet mi'*tress of nianm*rs, {•n''loms, I'crenionies, 
and f:isl)imis. Noriiid her erudition ''lop Ix're. Six- 
i hatl eonsxlciahly improved lier miml by stixlv ; she 
Ixxl not only n-ad all the modmi op. las, or:i- 

lorios, jM.»-ms, ami romanoes— in .ill vv hi. h she w as 
a eriti«';hnt li id gom* tliiongh Kajun’s Histoiy ot 
I’nglaixi, F.:ich:ird’s Uonian Hi>toiv, and iii.aiiy 
I'reneh J/f //oxVc.v pour ist n tr u 1 ' : to these 
she had added most of tlx* politi< al p.iinplilets and 
jiMirmils jiuhlislied within tlx* la>l fvveiilv years. 

I From which she had .aff.aincd a very cornjiefcnf skill 
in politics, and could ilisionrsc v(*ry learnedly on the 
.affairs of Europe. She w:is, moreover, excellently 
w'cll skilled in the doctrine of amour, and knew 
better than any body who ;\nd who were together; a 
knowledge which she the nvore ea>ilv attained, as 
her jnnsnit of itw’as m*ver diverted by any aifairs of 
her own ; for either she h:\d no inclinations, or they 
had never been solicited; vvliieh hist is indeed very 
j ]>roh:d)le ; hir her masenline person, which was near 
[ six feet higli. addi-d to her manner :ind learning, 
possibly pvi*\euted the other sex frmn vegariUng her, 
notwithstanding her pettie«'ats, in the light of a 
I woman. However, as she Innl (’onsi(h*re(l the matter 
I seienfifically, six* |x'rfeelly well kix'vv, though she 
had n(*\«*r *pi;ietisi'd them, all the aitsvvhi»*K tine 
I hnlics use when tlx'V desire lo gi eonrageincnt. 
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or to coiiceul likinij, with all the long appeiiilage of 
•miles, ogles, glances, &c., as they are at present 
practised in tlie beau-nioiide. To sum the whole, 
no species of disguise or uitectutioii had escaped her 
notice ; but as to the plain simple workings of honest 
nature, as slie had never seen any such, she could 
know but little of tlicm. 

lly means of this won<lerful sngaeity, Airs. Western 
liad now, as she thought, made a discovery of some- 
thing iu'the mind of Sophia. The lirst hint of this 
she took from the bt'haNionr of the young lady in 
the Held of battle ; ami the susineion wbieh she then 
eoncei^ed, was greatly <‘oiToborated by smne obser- 
vations which she had made that evening and the 
next morning. However, being greatly eautioiis to 
avoid being found in a mistake, she earrietl the 
seeret a wiiole fortnight in her bosom, giving only 
some oblique hints, by simporing, winks, nods, and 
now* and then droj)ping an obscure word, which in- 
deed siitKciently alarmed Sophia, but did not at all 
atfeet her brother. 

Being at length, however, thormighly satisfied of 
the truth of her observation, she took an opportu- 
nity, one morning, wdien she was alone with her 
brotiier, to interrupt one of his w histles in the lol- 
lowing riiaiiiier : — 

“ Bray, brother, have }OU not observed something 
^ery extraordinary in iny nieci? lately i '* — “ No, not 
I,”’ answered Western ; “ is anything the niaitiT 
with the girl!” — I think there is,” replied she ; 

'* and something of mueh eoiisequeiiee too.” — “ Wh\, 
«he doth not eoinjtlain of anything,” cries Wotein ; 

“ and she hath liad tlu^ small-pox.” — “ Brother,” 
returned she, “ girls are liabh^ to otlier distemjters 
besides the small-pox, and sometimes possibly to 
much worse.” Here Western inferru[)t<*d her with 
much earnestness, and begged her, if an\ thing ailed 
his daughter, It) ae(|uaint hitn immediately ; adding, 

“ she knew' he love<I lier more than his own soul, 
and that he would send to the w’orld’s end for the 
best physician to her.” N'.ay, nay, answenal she, 
smilimr, ” the tlistemperis not so terrible ; but 1 be- 
lieve, brotiier, you are convinced 1 know' the w«irbi, 
and 1 promise \t)U I was never more deeeiveil in 
my life, if my niece be not most dc'^fteratoly in love.” 
— •“ Howl ill level” cries Western in a passion ; “in 
love, wdtliout a.'ajuaiiiting me 1 I’ll disinherit her; 
ril turn her out of doors, stark naked, without a 
farthing. Is all my kiiKlm ss vor ’iir, and vondness 
ou’r come, to this, to fall in love without asking 
me leave?” — “But you will not,” answered Mrs. 
Western, “ turn this (laughter, whom you love better 
than your own soul, out of doors, before \ou know' 
w hether you shall ajiprovt? her choice. Sujjpost* r,he 
sliould have? fixed on the very peu’son wliom you 
yourself would w'ish, 1 hope you will not be angry 
thcJi?” — “No, no,” cries Western, “ that would 
make a diirereiice. If she marrii.s the niah I would 
lia' her, slie ma^> Iov«i wliom slie phrases, I shan't 
troubh? my head about that.” “ I'hat is spoken,” 
answ'ered the sister, “ like a sensihle man ; hut I 
believe the very person she hath cliosen would l)e 
the very person yon would choose for her. 1 will 
disclaim all knowledge of the world, if it is not so; 
and 1 believe, brother, you will allow” I have some.” 
— “ Why, lookee, sister,” said VV'estern, “ 1 do believe 
you have as much as any W'oman ; and to he sure 
those are women’s matters. You know’ 1 don’t love 
to hear you talk about polities; they belong to us, 
and petticoats shouhi not jneddle : but -ome, wdio is 
tb(i man!” — “Marry!” said slie, “you may liud 
him out, yourself if you pleas(.*. You, who are i*o 
great a j>olitieian, can be at no great loss. Tln^ 
judgment W'hieli can pem‘trate into tlie ea binds of 


princes, and discover the secret spiings whieh move 
ihe great state wdieels in all the political machines of 
Kiirope, must surely, Avith very little difliculty, find 
out w liat passes in the rude uninformed niind of u 
girl.” — “ Sister,” cries the squire, “ I have often 
warn’d you not to talk the court gibberish to mo. 
I tell ^>oiq I don’t understand the lingo; but I can 
read a journal, or the London Evening Bost. Ber- 
liaps, indeed, there may be now' and tan a verse 
whieh 1 can’t make mueli of, Ix'cause half the It-llcns 
are left out ; yet I know’ very well what is meant by 
tl^it, and that onr atl’airs don’t go so well as ilu-y 
should do, because of bribery and corriqition.” — “ J 
pity 30111’ country ignorance from my heart,” cries 
the lady. — “Do yonf’^ answemed Western ; “and 
I pity 30111- town learning; 1 had rather he anytliiu'^ 
tiian a* courtier, and a Bresbyterian, and a Hanove- 
rian too, as some people, J believe, are.” — “ Jf 
you mean me,” answered she, “ ymi know 1 am a 
wtnnan, brother; audit signilii's not liing what I ani. 
Besides — ” — ” 1 do know 3011 are a Avomaii,” cries 
the scpiire, “ and its well for thee that art one; if 
hadst been a man, 1 promise tliee 1 hud lent thee u 
Hick l.)ng ago.” — ‘‘ Ay, there,” said she, “ in that 
Hick lies all your fancied superiority. \ our bodies, 
and uot AOur brains, are stronger than ours. Beliiwc 
me it is widl for yon that yon are able to beat us; 
or, such is tlie superiority of our understanding, nu 
should make all of yon what ilie lu’a\e, and wise, 
and witt}, and pedite are alre.ady, — our slax's.” 
— “ I am glad I ktiow 3 our mind,” answered tlu’ 
s(|iiire. But we’ll talk more of this matter another 
time. At present, do t<dl me what man it is >ou 
mean about my daughter,” — “ Hold a moment,” 
said she, “ while I digest that soNereign eontempf I 
have for 3oiir sex ; or idse I ought to be angry too 

with 30U. There 1 ha\e made a shift to ^nlp 

it down. And now, good politic sir, what lliink 
yon (d’ Mr. Blitil ! Did she not faitil away on seeing 
him lie breafldess on (he ground^ Did she not. 
(i:h>r he was reeovered, turn (lale again the inonn iit 
we came up to that ]»:irt <d’liie Held wheie ho stood ! 
And pruA’ what *dse sbouM bf' the oeeasion of all Ik 1 
imdaneholy that night at supper, the next morning, 
atid indeed eser since!” ■“ ’lore (ieorge!” erii > 
tin? S(juire, “ now* 30U mind me on’t, I reimMiiber it 
all. It is certainly so, and I am glad on't witli all niy 
heart. I kue\v Sophy was a good giil, and woulil 
not fall in b)\e to make me angry. I Avas m nr 
more rejui.M'd in my life ; for nothing can lie so 
h itniy t«i_;;e(ln r as our two estates. 1 liad this matter 
in my bead some linn? agoj : for certainly tlie t\M> 
e-^tales are in a manner joined together in matri- 
rnonv already, and it would lie a thousand jiitii s to 
pait tln-m. It is true, indeed, there be larger estate- 
in tln‘ kingdom, but in>t in this county, ami I ha<l 
rather bate something, than marry my daughter 
among strangers and fondgners. Ih'sides, most 
o’ /neli great estates be in the hands of lord<, and 1 
Imte the very nrinn? of thonitnufi, M’ell hiif, sister, 
what would 3011 adMse me to do; lor I tell 
Avoineii krioAV these matters better than Ave do !^-- 
“ Oh, your humble servant, sir,” answered tlie hnly • 

“ Ave arc? obliged to yon for alloAving us a capacity 
in anything. Since yon arc pleased, then, most 
politic; sir, to ask my advice*, I think 3011 may pi^'" 
pose* the match to AlUvortliy yourself. Tlicn? is n'‘ 
iiideeoriirn in the? proposal’s coming from the 
of eillior side*. King Aleinons, in Mr. Bopc s 
sey, offers liis daughtc*!* to Ulysses. J 
rantion so politic; a person not to say that 30” 
(hnightc'r is in hive ; tliat Avonld iiuleed be again- 
all rules.”-*** Well,” said the squire, “ I "‘j! 1 '''- 
])ose it; but I shall c'erlainl) lend nn a ln‘ 
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he should refuse me.” ** Fear not,” cries Mrs. 
\Vesterii ; “ the match is too advantageous to be 
relused.” “ I don’t know that,” answered the 
miire ; “ Allworthy is a (jueer b — eh, ainl money 
liiitli no eilect o’un,” “ Brother,” said the lady, 
it your politics astonish me. Are you really to be 
imposed on by professions ? Do you think Mr. 
\lhvortIiy hath more contempt for money than other 
iiieii because he professes more f Sucli credulity 
>votild better become one of us weak women, than 
that wise sex which heaven hath formed for politi- 
cians. Indeed, brother, you would make a line 
plenipo to negotiate with the French. They would 
sdoii persuade you, that they take towns out of mere 
(id'ensive principles.” “ Sister,*’ answered the 
Mpiire, with much scorn, “ let your frituids at court 
jiiiswer for the towns taken ; as you are a woman, 1 
shall lay no blauu' upon you ; for 1 suppose they arc 
^viser tlian to trust woiik'u with secrets.” H(? ac- 
,,,in])auied this with so sarcastical a laugh, that Mrs. 
U’estern could hear no longer. She had been all 
tliis (inie frett(‘d in a fender part (for she was indeed 
\eiY deeply skilled in these matters, and Muy vi(dent 
in them), ami tlierefoia*, hurst forth in a rage, 
ilci'lared ln'r hrotht'r to he both a elown and a hloek- 
head, and that s!ie uouldstay no loiuierin his hon^c*. 

Tin* s(pdn‘, (hoiujli perliaps lie had ne\er rerid 
Marhiavel, was, lm\\c\»>r, in many points, a perfeet 
]tulilici:ui. He strongly held all tliose wise tenets, 
wiiieh are so well im;nl<‘ ited in that Ihditieo- I’eri- 
|i;\l.>tie M-hool of l'i\ehangi'*all'-y. He knew the just 
v;i!ue and oidN n^e of money, vi/.., to lay it np. Me 
likewi>e uell skilhal in the ovaet \;dm* of re- 
s, e\j)eetations, vS:e., ami had often <*onsidered 
!hi- ainonnt of his sister’s foitum and the idianee 
lie or his posterity had of inlit.’rit ing it. 'I'his 
\\ ii inliniUdy too wise to sa<‘ritiee to a trilling 
'li iitmenr. When he found, therefn-e, he ha<l 
curii ;! niaff'TS too fir, he began to think of reeun- 
>':iiiig them ; w hi<Ji \\as no v<ay ditlirult task, as the 
! 1 i\ had gieal aTfeeti-Mi for her hr«»t!ier, and still 
UM‘ niece ; ami thougli too sn cptilih* ot 
111 allVont >Mere<l to her skill in p‘diti<-s vlmdi 

eh Nalned hersel was a woman of a \eiy 
t‘\tr;mrdinar\ good and sweet disjiosition. 

llasing llr>f, tiierefore, lai«l violent hands on the 
Imiscs, tor whose escape from the sfrdde no plae«‘ 
l ilt the window' was left open, he ne\t applied liini- 
S' ll to his sistiT ; solteiied and soothed her, by nn- 
♦'lyiiig all he hail said, and fiv assertions direi'tlv 
'■oiitrary to I hose w liieh hud ineeiised her. I.astU, 
ie‘ Mimiiioned (he ehiijn'mee ot Soplii'i to his as-'i^t- 
''i''', who, besides a most graeefnl a:’. I winning a«l- 
'h!-^>;, had the advantage of being heaisl wif!i gieai 
‘''mu aiul jartiality by Iht aunt. 

Ihe result ot tin* w hob* was a kind smile tVoni 
Is. Western, whn said, “ Brother, you are ah*.o- 
"" I\ a jn rfeei Croat ; hut as those have their us*' 
the arnjy f,f |j,,. ^,,,1 |ik**wis«* 

"Ue so;jje good in you, 1 will theia'fore once 
i/ioif a a treaty of jx-ace with you, and .si‘c (hat 
} do Mot intringi' it on yonr side ; at least, as you 
J'' ''O evcelient a jiolitician, I may expect you will 
' f p yoiir len^ui's, like the Fr«*neh, till v«»ur inlerest 
‘'I’^'jpoiiyouto break them.” 


(MIAPTKIl 111. 

^^>nt liiiiu- two deri iiirert to therrities. 

I'w.T'.r with hi» »isti- 


SO great 


Us We li... . , iiein 

S'alunttrpr Huipler, wa' 

Mrs \V proj)osal to .\llwortl 

estern had the utmost dillieidly to pr 


vent him from visiting that gentleman in his sickness, 
for this j)ur])osc. 

Mr. Allworthy had been engaged to dine with 
Mr. Wi'stern at the time when he was taken ill. life 
was therefore no sooner discharged out of the custody 
of physic, but he thought (as w as usual with him on 
all occasions, both the highest and the lowest. j of 
ful tilling his engagement. 

In the interval between llic time of the dialogue 
in the last chapter, and tliis day of piihlic entertain- 
ment, Sophia had, from certain obscure hints throw a 
out by her aunt, eolliarted some ajipreliension that 
the sagacious latly suspeeled her passion for Jones. 
She now resolveil to take this opportunity of wiping 
out all such suspicion, and for that purpose to put 
an entire constraint on her behaviour. 

First, she endeavoured to conceal a throbbing 
melaneholy heart with the utmost sprightliness in 
her count**nane(', and the highest gaiety in her 
manner. Secondly, she addressed h<*r whole dis- 
eoiirsi' to Mr. Blitil, and took not the least notice of 
poor Jon<‘slhe whole day. 

The M'uire was so delighti'd with this conduct oi 
his daughter, that he scarci' ate any dinner, and 
spent almost the wliole time in waleliing ojgx.r- 
of <-onveying signs oi his ajiprohation by 
wink^.ind m.»<ls to Ids sister; who was iii>t at llisl 
allogetluT so pleased with w hat she saw as was her 
hi other. 

In short, Sojihia so cted her jiart, 

that her aunt was at tifst staggered, and began to 
suspi'ct some ath'eti(.»n in lier ni*‘ee ; hut as slie 
was herself a vvomnii of great art. so slie soon atlri- 
hiiled this to exlri’ine art in Sophia. She remein- 
hen-d till any Idnts she had given Ikt nie 
iig her lieing in love, and imagined the 
lady had taken lis way to rally her out of lier 
opinion, by an ov eraeted eiv ility ; a notion that was 
gn*atly cojiohoraled by the excessive gaiety with 
vv Ideh the whole was aeeomjianiid. We cannot 
heia* avoid remai'king, that this conjecture would 
liave been better fmmled hid So Ida lived ten years 
in the air >f ( i s\enor Sipi young ladies 

ilo learn a Womh ifid knack uf rallying and playing 
with that jiassion, which is a mighty si'iious tiling 
in vvoods and groves an hnmired miles distant fiuiii 
London. 

To say the truth, in diseovi i ing the deceit of 
otln I's, it lu itlers nim li that onr own art l>e wound 
np, if 1 may iisc the exjiressioii, in he same ki y 
with theirs; for Very artful men sum, times miseariy 
by I’aiieying others w isi*r, or, in otlu r words, ^^reatt r 
kn.ives tlian they really are. As this ohsi i v at' e, is 
pi •tty doi p, I will illnslrate it by tin' follow ing short 
story. Three eounlrymen were pnisidng a W dt- 
sldia’ lld*'f throiiirh Bia'iitfoid. The simjdest o’ tlieni 
srring “ 'I’he Wiluidi'i' llo'i.se,” writtt'ii iimler a 
sign, advised liis ('ompanii iis to eiitej' it, lor llure 
most puadeildy tiny we.nld find their coniitry man. 
'The seeond, who was wiser, laughed at this sini- 
plieity ; huf fin' lldnl, who was vviserstill, answered, 

Let iisg(»in, however, for he may think we slionld 
not suspt'et him t)f going amongst Ids own eoiintry- 
men.** They aceordingly went in and searched the 
hoiisi', and by that means missed overtaking the 
thi»'f, who was at that tiim* hut a little way bed re 
them ; ami who, as they all knew, hut had never 
once relleeted, could not read. 

Tht* reader will pardon a digression in whicli so 
iiivaluahle a si'erel is eommuuiiated, since every 
gamester will agu e how mct'ssaiy it is to kuovv 
exaclU the play of another, in order to couutevuuec 
him, 'rids will, moreover, alTord a reason wl.y 
the wiser man, as is ofti'u seen, is the huhlile of ll ( 
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weaki. r, and why many eimplo and innocent cha- Hocial fjiculties, and starves his belly while he well 
racters arc so generally niisunderstood and misre- lashes his back. 

presented; but what is most materinl, this w'ill ac- To say truth, the wisest man is the likeliest to pos. 
count for the deceit which Sophia put on her politic sess all worldly blessings in an emimmt <legree ; f(,r 
aunt. as that moderation which wisdom ilescrihes is the 

Dinner being ended, and the company retired into surest w'ay to useful wealth, so ran it alone quality 

the garden, Mr. Western, who w\as thoroughly con- us to taste many j)leasures. The wise man gratities 

viiiced of the eerttiinty of what his sister had told every appetite and every j)assion, while the tool sa- 

him, took Mr. Alhvorthy aside, :uid very bluntly critiees all the rest to pall and satiate one. 
proposed a match betw'een Sophia and young Mr. It may be objected, that very wise men have been 


Blitil. 

Mr. Alhvorthy was not oiu* of those men whose 
hearts tlutter at any unexpected and sudden tidings 
of worldly protit. Ills mind was, inde(al, temporetl 
with that philosopliy whieh heeomes a man and a 
(Miristian. He allected no absolute superiority to 
all pleasure ami pain, to all joy and grief; hut was 
not at the same time to he diseomposed ami rullled 
by every accidental blast, by every smile or frown 
of fortune. He received, tlu'rofore, Mr. W(‘stern’s 
proposal without any visibli! emotion, or without 
any alteration of countenance. He said the alliance 
W’as such as hesiiu'crcly w islied ; then launched forth 
into a very just encomium on the yming la<ly*s 
merit ; acknowledged the ofl’jr to he advantageous 
ill point of fortune ; and after thanking Mr. Westc'ru 
for the good opinion he had professed of his nephew, 
concluded, that ifthejoung people liked each other, 
he should be very desirous to complete the atlair. 

'Western was a little disappointed at Mr- All- 
W'orthy’s answer, whieh was not so warm as he ex- 
pected. He treated the doubt whether the young 
people might like one another >vith great contempt, 
saying, “ That parents were the best judges of pro- 
per matches for their children ; tliat for his part 
he should insist on the most re^igimd obctlimce 
from Ids daughter • ami if any joung fellow could 
refuse such a hcilfellow, he was his h amble sinwaut, 
and hoped then* was no liana done.” 

Alhvorthy emleavonred to soften this resentment 
by many culogiunis on Sophia, declaring In* had 
no doubt but that Mr. IJlitil would very gladly re- 
ceive the offer; l)ut rdl was iiieffcetual : he could 
obtain no other answer from the sipnre hut — ” I say 
no more — 1 humbly hope there’s no harm done — 
that’s all.” Which words he repeated at least a 
hundred times before they parted. 

Allwortliy was too well actpiainfed with his neigh- 
bour to he offended at this helnniour; and thouudi 
he W'as so averse to tin* rigoiir which smne jian nts 
exercise on their children in tlie article of marriage, 
that ho had resolved never to force his nejdirw’s in- 
clinations, he was neverf In less nuicli pleased with 
the [irospeet of this union; for the whole country 
resound<*d the praises of Sophia, and he liad himself 
greatly admirecl the uneonimou endowments of bf.th 
her mind and person. To which I believe we may 
add, tin* consideration of her vast fortune, which, 
though he W'as too sober to he intoxicated witli it, 
he W'as too sensihb* to despise. 

And h(*re, in di'firmce of all the barking critics in 
flic wxrld, I must and will introduce a digression 
concorning true wisdom, of which Mr. Alhvorthy 
was in reality as great a jiattern as he was of good- 
ness. 

True wisdom then, notwitlistandingall whirli Mr. 
Hogarth’s poor poet may havi; writ against riehi-s, 
and ill s])ite of all whieh any rich well-fed divine 
may have jireached against pleasure, consists not in 
the conp'mpt of eitln*r of these. A man may have 
as much wisdom in the {lossession of an .'diluent for- 
tune, as .any beggar in the streets; or rnav enjov a 
bandsome wife or a h<*arfy friend, and still rem.ain as 
wise as any sour [io[>ish reelu.se, vho hiiries al lii>, 


notoriously avaricious. I answi'r, not wise in that 
iiisnmcc. It may likew ise ho said, That tlio. wisest 
men hax'e been in their youth immoderati'ly fond of 
pleasure. I answ'cr, ’Ihey were not wise then. 

Wisdom, ill short, W'hose Ii'ssoiis have been ropre- 
smited as so hard to h*arn by those who never were 
at her school, only teaches us to extend a simple 
maxim universnlly known and thllowed even in tin* 
lowest life, a little farther than that life earrif's ii. 
And this is, not to buy at too dear a price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad with him 
into the grand market of the world, and eoiistanilv 
applies it to honours, to rielu*s, to pleasures, and to 
every other commodity which that market affords, 
is, 1 will ventun* to .atlirm, a wise man, and innsi 
la* so aekn()wle<lged in the worldly sense of the 
word ; for he makes the Ix'st of bargains, since in 
reality In* purehases every tiling at the price only of 
a little trouble, and earrii'S home all the good tliuvs 
I have menlioneil, uliile he keeps his health, his in- 
nocence, and his reputation, the common prices 
wliich are paid for them by otliers, I'litire and to 
himself. 

From this moderation, likewise, he b'arns two 
other lessons, whieh eomplete his eh.arn-lei . First, 
never to he iritoxieafi'd when he hath imuh* the hi st 
bargain, nor dejected when tin; market is enipu, 
or when its commodities arc too dear for his pur- 
chase. 

But I must rt'inernher on what, subject I am writ- 
i iiig, and not trespass too far on iffe patience ot a 
i good-natured critic. Here, therefore, 1 pul an cn'l 
to the chapter. 

CllAPTFK IV. 

Containiuu' sutulry curious rnittcrs, , 

As soon as Mr. Allworthy returned home, he took 
Mr. lilitii apart, and after some prefar t*, eommuui- 
eateti to him the jtroposal whieh hatl hi‘eu made li\ 
Mr. Western, and .at tlie same time informed him 
how agree: hie this iimteh would )>«• to himselt. 

The elmrms of Sojjhia h;nl nt»t made the le:i'^t 
impression on Blitil ; not that his heart w:is pii'-cii- 
gaged ; neither was he tof:iIly inseiisihh* ol heaiili, 
or hail any ;iversion to women ; hot Ids apjn'tilc^ 
were by nature S(j modt*rate, that In* was able, by 
philosophy, or by study, or by soirn* other rnetliml, 
easily to subdue tliem ; .and as to that jiassioii widt h 
we li;ive treaterl of in the first eliapter of this hook, 
he lunl not the least tincture of it in his whole com- 
position. 

But thongli he was entirely free from th.d 
rnixetl passion, of whieh we there tiiated, am <’ 
widr h tin* virtues :infl beauty of Sophia fonnc'l 
notabb; an tibjei’t ; yet was he altogctlier as \\<^^| 
furrdsherl with some other passions, that 
themselves very full gratification in the ytuing •>' ) ^ 
fortune. Such were avarict^ and ambition, " ‘ ^ 
divith'd the dominion of his mind 
IL; h:nl more than once considiTed the 
of this fortune as a very desirable thing* 
eiitertaineil some ilistant viirw's pi 

Ins o\v II youi li, and that of the young a<y>'‘ 
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deed principally a reflection that Mr. Western mii^ht 
marry a^ain, and have more children, had restrained 
him from too hasty or eager a pursuit. 

This last and most material ohjection was now in 
great measure removeil, as the proposal came from 
Mr. W(‘stcrn Iiirnself. Illifil, thertdon*, after a very 
sliort hesitation, answered Mr. All worthy, that ma- 
trimony was a suliject on which he had not yet 
tliought ; hut that he was so stmsible of his friendly 
and fatherly care, that he should in all things submit 
himself to his pleasure. 

Alhvorthy was nal urally a man of Hj)irit, and his 
l>resent gravity arose* from tnn? wisdom and jdiilo- 
sopliVj “‘d from any original ])hlegm in his dispo- 
sition ; for he had ])ossessed much fire in Iiis youth, 
and had married a beautiful woman for love. He. 

not therefon? greatly pb'ased with this cold an- 
tiwer of his nephew ; nor could In; help launehing 
forth into tin* praises of Sophia, ami expr(*ssing 
so'.ne wonder that the heart of a vouug man could be 
iinpreguable to the force of such ebarms, unless it 
was guanled by some prior alb'ctloii. 

Hlitil assured him he had no such guard ; ami then 
proci'eded to discourse so wisely ami religioiisly ou 
love and marriage, that be would liav** stojiped tin' 
mouth of a parent niueh less de\oufly inclined than 
\\:is liis urn-le. In tin* end, the g«)od man was satis- 
tii il that his m’phew, fir from lia\ingany ohjeetions 
to Sopliia, liad that e-tc ni for lier, wbieb in s<>bi-r 
ainl virtuous mimU is the sure foiimlation of friend- 
shiji and love. And as be dcmbled m>t but the 
lo\er would, in a little lime, beeiinn* altogether as 
M'^neeahle to his mistress, he foresaw great happiness 
iii-'ing to all parties by so proper and desirable an 
miioii. With .Mr. Illitil's eotisenl therefore be wrote 
the next morning to Mr. \Vest. rn, aeipiainting him 
llial !iis nephew had xrr> tliankrullv and gladly re- 
the proposal, and would he reailv to wait on 
tiiO yomig lady, w henever sin* should he pleased to 
accept his visit. 

Western w as *'niii( h jih ased with tliis letter, and 
iiiimediitel\ retnrmd an answio'; in wliieh with- 
out Iiavi;.g mentioned a word to his •lannhler, he 
aupeiiited tliat Very afternoon for opening the seem* 
of coiirt'hip. 

As soon as I'.e I'.'ul dispateheil this messenger, he 
Went in (pii '-l of liis sisti r, whom he found reading 
aad cxjjoniiding tin* (la/.elie to jctison Sujiple. To 
this e.\pO'>ition he was ohlignl to attend near a 
ipiartcr of an Inmr, though with great vioh*ne»* to 
tiis natural impetuosity, hrfore he was sntVered to 
^l"'ak. .\t length, however, he found an opportii- 

iiity ot acijiiainlitig that laily, th at In* had hijsine-.s 
oi great eoiisei|m*m’e to imparl to her; to w hieh she 
■inswered, “ Jlrofher, I am mifirely at \onr service, 
iliiugs look so well in tin* north, tliaf J was never 
in a la'tter humour.” 

I he parson then withdrawing, \Vest(*rn ae<juainfeil 
'‘'‘i wifli allvvldeh liad jiassed, und desired her to 
i‘''iuniunieafe the affair to Sophia, wbieb sin* readily 
■‘md ehierlnlly undertook; tlnmgh ])erbaps her bro- 
'h'T was a littU* ob’iged to that agreeable m»rtln*n\ 
■'speef wbieb ba«l so deligbted her, that l.e beard in> 
f’otutnent oi«his proceedings; for they vv<*re certaiidy 
"otnewhat too hasty and violent. 


( UAVrEU V. 

la in rolatc(\ vvt»at passed hetw<*en Sophia and her mint. 
SmiuA was in lier rhamber, reading, when her aunt 
i ^ moment she saw Mrs. \Vi*‘tterii, she 
I'l l' much eagertn'Hs, lliat tin* goiid 

t - i hirbear asking her, Mliat hook that 
" ti‘ ) she Ke(>med so mneh afraid of showing ? 


“ Upon my word, madam,” answered Sophia, ** it 
is a hook which I am neither ashamed nor afraid to 
own I have reail. It is the production of a young 
lady of fashion, whose good understanding, I think, 
doth honour to her sex, and whose good heart is an 
honour to Immau uature.” Mrs. Westeiii then 
took up the book, and immediately after threw it 
down, saying, — “ Yes, the author is of a very good 
family; but she is not much among peojile one 
knows. I have never read it; for the best judges 
say, there is not much in it.” — “ I dare not, madam, 
set up iiiy own opinion,” says Sophia, ” against the 
b(*st judges, but there Jippears to me a great deal of 
hiiinati nature in it; ami in many parts so mmh 
true tenderness ami delicacy, that it hath cost me 
many a tear.” — ‘‘ Ay, ami do you love, to ery then ?” 
says the anut. “ I love a ti'iider sensation,” an- 
swered tlu niece, “ ami would jiay the jiriee of a 
tear for it at any time.”—” Well, but show me,” 
said the aunt, ‘‘ what you was reading when I came 
in ; th(*ve was something very tender in that, I be- 
lieve, and very loving too. You blush, my dear 
Sopliia. Abl child, you should read books vvliieb 
would teach you a little hyiioerisy, which would 
instruct you how to bide your thoughts a little 
belti*r.” — ” I hope, madam,” answered Sophia, ” I 
ha VI* no thoughts which I ought to he ashamed of 
disenvering.” — ” Asliamed ! m>,” cries the aunt, ” I 
don’t think yon havi* any thoughts which von ought 
to he ashamed of; and vet, ehihl, you hluslied just 
now when 1 mentioned the word loving. Dear 
Sophy, he assure*!! you have nut one thouglit which 
1 am not well acijuainted with; as well, child, as 
the French are with our motions, long before we 
put them in execution. Did yon think, child, he- 
cause y«Hi have been ahh* ti.) imjiose ujion your father, 
that vou eouM imjmse upon me? Do vou imagine 
1 did not know the reason of your overacting all 
that fri*Tidslii)> for Mr. lllilil vesterd.'iy ? I liave 
seen a little too much of the world, to he so deceived. 
Nav, nay, do not blush again. I tell vou it is a 
passion you need not he ashamed nt. It is a passion 
I mvsi lf approve, and have already hronglit voui 
father into the approhation ot. Indeed, I soKly 
eoMsider \ our im lination ; for I would always have 
that gratilled, if possihle, tlnmgh one may saeritico 
higher piospr.ts. (’oim*, 1 have news vvhieli will 
delight your very soul. Make me your eontident, 
and 1 will umleitiik'* you shall he hapjiy to the veiy 
extent of y our v\ i-hes.” ” La, madam," says Sophi.i, 
looking more foolishly than evt r she did in her liti , 
“ I know not what to s:*.y — w liy , madam, shonhl you 
snspei’t ?" — **Nav , no dishonesty retmiied Mrs. 
^^’estern. ” (,‘onsider, you are speaking to one of 
vourown sex, to an aunt, and I liojie you are eon- 
vineed you sjieak to a friend, t.'onsiiler, you an* 
only revealing to me what f know already, and v\ hat 
I plainly saw yesti*rday, through that mo.st artful of 
all disguises, wliieh you liad jmt on, ami wliieh mu.st 
have deeeived any one vvlio had not perfectly known 
the world, l/astly, consider it is a passion which 1 
highly approve.” l.a, madam,” says Sophia, ” you 
come upon one so unawares, and on a sudden, d'o 
he sure, madam, T am not blind - and certainly, il it 
he a fault to see all human perfections ass»>inhleil 
together — hut is it possible my lather and you, 
madam, can see with my eyes?” ” 1 tell you, an- 
swered the aunt, ” we do entirely aptuove ; and this 
very afternoon your father hath appointed tor you to 
reeiMve your lover.” ” Mv father, this afternoon 1” 
cries Sophia, with the blood startinglVom her face.— 
” Yes, i hild,” said the aunt, ” this afternoon. You 
know the impetm^ity of my brother’s temper. 1 
ari|ininled him with ‘tlic passion which » thst dis- 
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covered in you that evening when you fainted away 
in the Held. 1 saw it in your fainting. 1 saw it 
immediately upon your recovery. 1 saw it that even- 
ing at supper, and the next morning at breakfast; 
(yen know, child, 1 have seen the world). Well, I 
no sooner acquainted my brother, but he immedi- 
ately wanted to propose it to Allworthy. He pro- 
posed it yesterday, Alhvorthy consented (as to be 
sure he must with joy), and this afternoon, I tell 
you, you are to put on all your best airs.” “ This 
afternoon I” cries Sophia. “ Dear aunt, you frighten 
me out of my senses.” “ O, my dear,” said the 
aunt, “ you will soon come to yourself again ; for he 
is a charming young fellow', that’s the truth on’t.” 
“ Nay, 1 wdll own,” says Sophia, “ 1 know' none 
W'ith such perfections. So brave, and yet so gentle ; 
so W’itty, yet so inoHensive; so humane, so ei\il, so 
genteel*, so handstjnu'l What signilies his l)emg base 
born, when compared witli such qualitications as 
these ?” “ Jlase born ? Wliat do you ineair?” said 

the aunt, “ Mr. Blitil base born!” Sophia turned 
instantly pale at this name, and faintly rep(‘ated it. 
Upon w'hich the aunt cried, “ Mr. lllifd — ay, Mr. 
Elilil, of whom else have Ave been talking?” “ Good 
heavens," answeretl Sophi nly 
Jones, I thought ; I am sure I know no other w ho de- 
serves — ” ” I protest,” cries the aunt, “you frighten 
me ill your turn. Is it Mr. Jones, and not Mr. 
llliHl, who is the object of your alfecticui ?” “ Mr. 

Blilil!” repeated Sophia. “ Sure it is im])ossil)le 
you can be in earnest ; if you are, I am tlie most 
miserable woman alive.” Mrs. M'rsteni now stood 
a few' moments silent, while sparks af liery rage 
Hashed from her eyes. At length, collecting all her 
forct! of voice', slie thundered forth in the following 
articulate sounds : 

“ And is it pos'iible you can think of disgracing 
your family by allying yourself to a l»astard ? (’an 
the blood of the Westerns submit to such contami- 
nation? If you ba\e not sense sufliei<*nt to restrain 
such monstrous inclinations, I tlumglit the pride of 
our family Avould have prevented you from gi\ing 
the least eneouragernent to so base a.n atlhction ; 
much less did I imagine you would e\er have ha<l 
the assurance to ow'ii it to my face.” 

“ Madam,” answered Sophia, trembling, “what I 
have said yon ha\e extorleil iVom me. 1 <lo not re- 
member to have t^ver nn'n;i(Mied tlie name of Mr. 
.Tones with apju'obation to any one befon* ; nor 
should 1 now' had 1 not conceived |je bad had your 
approbation. Whatever Avere my t)if»ughfs of that 
poor, unhappy young man, J intfiided to h;ne carrier! 
Jiem Avith me to my grave — to that grave when* 
noAV, I find, I am only to seek re[)Ose.” — Hen* sin* 
sunk down in her chair, droAvned in licr tears, and, 
11 all the moAing silence of nnutterahle grief, pre- 
sented a spectacle which must liave affected almost 
the hardest heart. 

All this tender sorrow, liOAVover, raised no com- 
passion in her aunt. Gn the contrary, she non fell 
into the most violent rage. — “ And I Avould rather,” 
she cried, in a most vehement voiee, “follow y«m to 
your grave, than I Avoubl see, yon disgrace yourself 
and your family by such a match. () Heavens! 
could 1 have ever suspected that 1 shoidd live to 
hear a niece of mine declare a j)assioii for such a 
fellow? You are the first, — yes, Miss Mhfstern, you 
are the first, of your name who ever entertained so 
grovelling a thought. A farnil'i so noted for the 
prudence of its women” — here she ran on a full 
quarter of an hour, till, having exhausted her breath 
rather than lier rage, she concluded with thn aten- 
ing to go immediately and acquaint her brother. • 

Sophia then throw hers' lf at her feet, and laying 


hold of her Iiands, begged her with tears to conceal 
what she had draAvn from her ; urging the violence 
of her father’s temper, and protesting that no in- 
clination of hers should ever jircvail Avith her to do 
anything which might olfeiid liim. 

Mrs. Western stood a moment looking al her, an<l 
then, having recollecte<l liers<‘lf, said, “ That on one 
consideration only she Avould keep the secret from 
her brother ; and this was, that Sophia should pro- 
mise to entertain Mr. IJlifil tliat very afternoon as 
her lover, and to regard him as the person who avus 
to be her husband.” 

I’oor Sophia Avas too much in her aunt’s povAmr to 
deny her anything j)ositively ; she was obliged to 
promise that she Avould see Mr. IJlifil, and be as civil 
to him as possible; hut begged her aunt that the 
match might not he hurried on. She said, “ Mr. 
lUifd was by no means agreeahle to her, and she 
hoped her father Avould he ju'cvailed on not to 
make her the most Avretehed of Avomen.” 

Mrs. Western assured lier, “ 'I’hat the match Avas 
entirely agreeil upon, and tliat nothing could or 
should prevent it. I must oAvn,” said she, “ I 
looked on it as on a matter of indifferenee ; nav 
perhaps, had some senqiles about it before, Avliieli 
\v<*re actually got over by iny thinking it liighlv 
agreeable to Aoiir oavu inelinatif>ns ; hut now *1 
it'gard it as the most eligihh* tiling in thoAvorld: 
nor shall there he, if 1 can prcTeiit it, a moment of 
time lost on tlie oeeasion.” 

S(»p!iia replied, “ !>. lay at h'rist. Madam, I may 
expect from both }onr g(M,)dness and my father’s. 
Surely AoiiAvill give me tinn‘ toendeaAonr to get tlie 
better of so strong a disinelination as 1 b:i\e at 
present to this person. 

Tin* aunt answered, “She knew too much of ili" 
AA'orld to be so deeei\ed ; that as she wassi'iisihle 
another man bail lier all’eefions, slie should persiiadi* 
Mr. Mh'vtern to hasten the match as niueh ns jais- 
sihle. It*Avoiild he bad polities, iml^'Cil,” added she, 
t<A protract a sit'gi* when the eiu'iiiy’s army at 
hand, and in danger of n licA ing it. No, no, Soplii.” 
said she, “as I am eon\inced \om have a Moleut 
passion Avhieh aoU can never salisf\ with honoiir, 

I Avill do all I can t«) put Aour honour out of l!i<‘ 
care of Aour family: for when yon are married liiose 
matters Avill belong ofil\ to tiie eon* idcration rd' sour 
husband. I liope, child, you will aUvays have jiim- 
dmn’c eiiougfi to act as becaones aou ; but it 'ou 
shioild not, marri.igi* hath saM-d many a womati 
from ruin. 

Sophia AvcII nn(leisf(M)fl what her aunt meant ; 
but o'id not think j)roj>er tfi make her an aii'^wer. 
However, she took a resfdiition to sec Mr. Illiii!. 

and to behave to him as ei\illy as she could, lor on 

that <-on<lition only sin* obtained a jiromise Iroin her 
aunt to k<*ep secret the liking which her ill fortune, 
rather than any schi'ine of Mrs. W ('stern, had unliap- 
jiily drawn from hi'r. 

CHAUTLll VI. 

t’ont riing a dialo'.'i Sdpliia and Mr*'- Hmanir, whiih 

iv a littl*! r«di**v iliost* lruilnr .•iflVrtion-t \vlii«'h the ti»ri -,<> 

,:;'hcei,e may li, * raisird in the rniud or% ;;ix.a-iiatuira 
reader. 

Mas. Wks'ii-HN liaving f»htained that jiromise hoin 
her niece which we have seen in the last ehapt»i, 
withdrew; and jireseritly aft('r arr 'ved Mrs. Honoui. 
She was at Avork in a neiglihotiring aparlnieiit, 'H*' 
had hern siimrnonr'd to the keyhole by some voeilcra- 

l;on la thr*. jirepeding dialogue, Avhete she htn 

tinur'd during thr; remaining jiart of it. 

into tln‘ room, she found Sojihia 

with the tears trickling from her eye8. I pon 
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g!u* inimot! lately ordered a proper quantity of tears I 
into her own eyes, and then began, “ () Gemini, I 
my d<*ar lady, what is the matter “ Notliing,” j 
(•ri*‘s Sophia, “ Nothing ! O dear madam!” answers 
Honour, “you must not tell me that, wlnui yotir 
la’ship is in this taking, and when tliere hath been 
i^neh a preamble between your la’ship and madam 
W'cstern.” — “Don’t tease me,’’ eries Sophia; “I 
tell you nothing is Ihi; malb'r. Good Inmvens! why 
was I born!” — “ Nay, madam,” says Mrs. Honour, 

“ you shall never persuade me. that your la’ship can 
l.iineiit yourself so for nothing. To be sure, 1 am 
hill a servant ; but to be sure I liave been always 
tuithful to your la’ship, and to b(‘ sure I would serve 
\our la’shi;) with my life.” — “My tlear Honour,” 
s;i)S Sophia, “ ’tis not in thy jmwer to be of any ser- 
vice to me. I am irn*t rievahly undone.” — “ Heaven 
t’crhid I” answered the waiting-woman: “but if 
1 can’t bc‘ of any scu'viee to you, pray l<‘ll in“, 
iii.iihmi, -it will b(‘ some comfort to me to know', — 
pnn, dear ma’am, t(dl me what’s the matter.” — “ My 
fille r,” eries Sophia, “ is going to marry me to a 
man I hidh desjuse and hate.” — ” () dc'ar, ma’am,” 
iiiisv.ered the other, “ wlio is this wicked mant for 
t ) he sure he is mmn 1 ad, or your la’ship wmdd not 
despise him.” — “ II is name is jioison to my tongm*.” 
replied Sophia: “thou wilt know it loo soon.” 
lii'lecd, to eonfc'S the truth, she iuew it already, 
iiiid tlierefore was not mtv impi dtive as to that 
p'liiil. She lilt'll proei-eded tlms : ‘‘ I don’t jirettmd 
ii(;.'i\e your la’ship athiet*, wheicloif your la’ship 
l.iiKW-i much better than I can jiia tt ml (o, hoiiiLT hut 
ii seiv;ii.t ; hut, i-fa<l\ins! no fither in Miialaml 
■'etiiM marry me against my consent. An«l. to he 
o;;.', the ’stjuiie is so good, tint if he ditl Imt know 
la's'iip di'Spises and hates the y.mng man, tohe 
^'ii'i' he would not desire ytni t<j in in him. .Xinl 
it' yoiir la’shi]) ^\■(tulll hut give me leaNe to tell 

SI). To lie sure, if would be inoi'e piopeeer 
? I I'eme from ye^ir ow 11 month; he.t as yoiir la’shij) 
liei'ii not can- to f nl yoijr toimue with his in-Hty 
!.'’.;e”- “ \ O'l rire ndstubcn, llotioui.” says So- 
plii i ; “my father was detennim d before In* c\er 1 
!'i iiigif lit to mention it to nn*.” “ More sh init' for \ 

dies Honour “ Noll are to go to l-etl to liiin, ■ 
not master: ami tliof a man may be a Neiy 
pr ipi'r man, yet eM-ry woman mayn’t think him 
h iiiilstiiiie alike. I am sui e my master wo'iid n•■^er j 
I '' in tliis manner of his own head. 1 wi")! some j 
jc ojili! Would fronI)le Iheiidehes only ANilh A\hat : 
h lo/igs to them ; they wonhl not, I helicAe, like to • 
hi‘ sened so, if i( was their own case ; for (hough I ' 
am a niaiil, I can casilv hi lie>i' ;is how ail men are I 


md cijnully agrecahlc. Ami what signifies your j 
•idiij) Inning so gr(*at a fortune, if you eaii’t please | 
.'"'ir.selt witli (he man y<)U tliink most handsomest? 

'•N t'll, 1 say nothing ; hut to be '• nre it is juty some folks 
mill not been lielter horn; nay, as for that matter, I j 
s’loul-l not mind it myself ; l)ul then there is not so | 
'ancli nioney ; m,,! wfiat of that ! your la’ship hath \ 
iiuincy enough lor both; and w'lu’n* can your la'sbip ■■ 
>'>e»\\ your lortmii' betV'r ( for to he sure e\ei \ one 1 


'^d^t allow that he is the most, handsomest, chare.i 
'"■^1 tallest, properest man iu tin* worhl.’ 

t7 lue iu by vunuiiig on iu this maum' 

> ini ( cries Sophia, w ith a Aery graA e eouiileuam*« 
lit ^ di'en any eucouragemeiit for (lies 

1 nnk pardon; I meui 
ir/, ■’•‘‘^'vered she ; “ hut to lie sure the pm 

K itlcnian hath run in my head ever since I sai 
l'Ut\/!^ *^oniing. 'Po bi; suia*, if your la’sbip ha 
l*()or 7.^ just iioNv, you must Inivt* pitied bin 
liitiu ^ ^ "ishes some misfortune bath in 
t,. hi,,.; f.,, , 


with his arms across, and looking so melancholy, all 
this morning : I vow and protest it made me almost 
cry to SCO him.’^ — “To see whom'?” says Sojihia. 

“ Poor ^Ir. Jones,” ansAvered Honour. “ See him I 
why, Avhere did you see him ?” crh‘H Sophia. “ Uy 
the canal, ma’am,” says Honour. “There he hath 
been w'ulking all this morning, and at last tliere he 
laid himself down: I Ix'lieve lie lies there still To 
be sure, if it had not been for my modesty, being a 
maid, as I am, I should have gone and spoke to him. 
Do, ma’am, h't me go and see, only for a fancy, 
w hether lie is there still.” — “ I’ugh !” says Sophia. 

“ 'I'here ! no, no : Avhat should he do there ? He is 
gone before this tiiiu‘, to he sure. Besides, why — 
Avhat — Avhy shovdd you go to see ! — besides, I Avant 
you for something else. Go, fetch me my liat and 
gloves. I shall Avalk with my aunt in the grove 
before dinner.” Honour did imnuxlialely as she 
Avas hid, and Sophia put h(‘r hat on ; when, looking 
in the glass, she fancied the ribbon Avith which her 
hat was tied did not hoeome her, and so sent her 
maid hack again for a ribbon of a dilferent colour; 
and then giving Mrs. Honour repeateii charges not 
to leaAi? her AVoik on any ai'eoniit, as sin* said it Avas 
in violent liaste, and must he linishcil that very day, 
ihe muttered to the 

groAe, and (lieu sallii’d lit the contiary way, and 
Avalked, as fast as her tender trembling liiulis could 
carry her, directly toAvards the canal. 

Jones liad hem there as Mrs. Honour had told 
her ; he had indeed spent two hours tlieie that 
inorniiig in melaneholy eoiiteinplalion on his So[)hia, 
and had gone out iVoin tin* gar ieii at out* door the 
iiioiiient she enteri'd it at another. So that tho'-e 
unlucky minutes whieh had hi'cn spent in changing 
the rihl)oi;s, had prevented tin* loAer^ from meeting 
at this tinn >f unfortunate cideiit, fr 

which my fair i.adei', will not fail to draw a very 
A\ hoh-'.i .nn* les-on. Ami here I strictly forbid al'l 
male eiiiics to intermeildh.* Avith a circumstanei* 
wliieli I have recmnleil only for the sake of lin' 1 .die-, 
and upon AN!ii«*!i they only are at liberty toeom.umt. 

(■ii \i*ri:K VII. 

A pii'tn of l'*riiMl ( rt-l»ip in nii’.ii.ittnt*. 'o it ,i\\\ i\s oin:!.! 
tirawu, :iu<l .i cue of a t*‘UtK iei kiinl p.iiiili'il ,i*, t.tll 
lei'.ylU. 

Ir AAas Will rennuked by one ( and perliaps by mote b 
that iiii-foiinnes do uol vorne -ingle. This wi-e 
ina\im aau- Aeiilii'il by Sophia, aa ho Avas not ,.h1y 
disappointed o(' sci ing (In* niau -he IomiI, hut hau 
tin* vt'valion of being obliged to dress herself out, in 
order to leceiAe a vi-it from the man she haleil. 

Tliat. afternoon .Mr. Western, for the lir-t time, 
acquainted his daughter Avith his intention ; tt'lling 
her, he kin*AV very A\ell that sin* had heard it before 
from her aunt, Sophia looki'd Aery graAc uj'on this, 
nor could shepn*\mt a fcAV pearls from stealing into 
her ey«*s. “ (.’nine, come,” says NVi'steni, “ none ot 
your maidenish airs ; I kiioAv all; 1 as-ure you -i-ter 
hath told me all.” 

“ Is it po—ihle,” says Sophia, “that my aunt eau 
liaAc hetiMAcd me aln'ady !” “ Ay, ay.” says M est- 

. eru ; “ heUM\ed you ! ay. Mhy, you betrayed your- 
■. self yesterday at ilium r. \ou showed your taucy 
Acry plaiuly ,* 1 think. But you young girls never 
knoAV Avliai you would he at. So y mi try because 
I am going to marry you to fin* inau you are in 
love Avith! Your mother, I rememlier, Avhimpered 
and w hined just in the same m;nm(*r ; but it w as 
all over Avitliiii tAveiity-four Inmrs after Ave Avere 
married : Mr. Blitil ia a brisk young man, and Avill 
soon put an end to your squeamishiu\ss. C'ome, 
cheer up. cheer up : 1 exjieet nil every minute.” 
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Sophia was now convinced that her aunt had be- 
haved honourably to her ; and she deterniined t( 
go through that disagreeable afternoon witli as mud 
resolution as possible, and without giving the least 
suspicion in the world to her father. 

3Ir. Rlitil soon arrived; and iVIr. Western soon 
after Avithd rawing, left the young couple together. 

Here a long silence of near a quarter of an liour 
ensued; for the gentleman who was to begin the 
conversation had all the unbecoming modesty which 
consists in bashfulnt'ss. He often attemjded to 
speak, anti as often supjjressed his words just at the 
very point of utterance*. At last out they broke in 
d torrent of far-fetched and high-strained ct*mpli- 
ments, which were answer»'d on her side by down- 
cast looks, half bows, and civil monosyllables. Blifil, 
from his ine\])i'rience in the ways of women, and 
from his conceit of liimself, took this behaviour for a 
modest assent to his coiirtslii]) ; and when, to shorten 
a scene which slie could no longer support, Sophia 
rose up and left the room, he imputed that, too, 
merelv to bashfulnoss, and eomforled himself that he 
shoidd soon liave enough of her eomj>any. 

He was indeed perfectly well satisfied with his 
prospect of success ; fur as to that entire ami abso- 
lute possession of the heart of his mistress which 
romantic lovers require, the very idea of it never 
entered his head. Her fortune and her pt*rsou were 
tlje sole objects of his wishes, of whicli In* made no 
doubt soon to obtain the absolute property ; as 
Mr. Western’s rniud veas so earnestly bent on the 
match ; and as lie well ku(*w the strict obedieiiee 
whic^ Sophia was always ready to pay to her fa- 
ther’s will, and the greater still which her father 
would exact, if there was oeeasion. This authority, 
therefore, together with the charms which he fancied 
in Ills own jierson and conversation, Cimld not fiil, he 
thought, of succeeding witli a young lady, whose incli- 
nations were, he doubted not, entirely disengaged. 

Of Jones he cmlainly had not even tin* h*ast jea- 
lousy ; and I have often thought it wonderful that he 
had not. Perhaps he imagiiu'd the charaefer which 
Jones bore all over the country (how ju'^tiy, let tin; 
reader det(*rriiine ), of being one oftlie wildest fellows 
ill England, might render him odious to a lady of 
the most exemplary modesty. Perhaps his sus- 
picions might he laid asleep liy the hehaviour of 
Sophia, and of Jones liimself, Avheii thi!y were all in 
company together. Lastly, and indeed principally, 
he was well assured there was not another self in 
the case. He fancied that lie knew Jones to the 
bottom, and had in I’cality a great contempt for his 
understanding, for not being more attached to his 
own interest. lie had no apprehension that Jones 
was in love with Sophia; and as for any lucrative 
motives, he imagined they would sway very little 
with so silly a fellow. Blilil, moreover, thought the 
affair of Molly Seagrim still went on, and indeed 
believed it would end in marriage ; for Jones really 
loved liim from bis childhoml, and had kept no se- 
cret from him, till his behaviour on the sieknes.s of 
Mr. Alhvorthy had entirely alienated his hemt ; and 
it was by imrans of the quarrel wliieh liad ensued on 
this occasion, and which was not yt reconciled, that 
Mr. Blitil km;w nothing of the alteration whii-h liad 
happened in the affection Avhieh Jone-i had formerly 
borne towards Molly. 

From these reasons therefore, .Mr. Blifil saw no 
bar to his snccr*ss with Sophia. lie ronrliidrd her 
behaviour was like that of all other young ladies 
on a vi^it from a lo\er, and it had iudeeri oii- 
(Jrely answered his expectations. 

Mr. Western took care to waylay the lover at his 
exit from his mistress. Me fouml him so elevated 


with his success, so enamoured with bis daughtr.* 
and so salislied with her reception of lain, that the 
old gentleman began to cajier and dance about liis 
hall, and by many other antic actions to i‘xpreys 
the extravagance of his joy; for lie had not the least 
cominajul over any of his passions; and that which 
had at any time the ascendant in his mind hurrii'U 
him to the wildest excesses. 

As soon as Blitil was departed, which was not till 
after many hearty kisses and embraces bestowed on 
him by Western, the good squire went instantly in 
quest of liis daughter, whom he no sooner found 
than he poured forth the most extravagant raptures 
bidding her choose what clothes and jewels she 
pleased; and declaring that he had no other use 
for fortune hut to make her happy. He then ca- 
ressed her again and again with the utmost profu- 
sion of fondness, called h(*r bv the most endcat imr 
names, and protested slie was liis only joy on eartin 

Sophia perceiving her father in this lit of aifec- 
ti(ni, which she did not absolutely know the reason 
of (for fits of fondness were not unusual to him 
though this was rather more violent than ordinarv), 
thought she should never hav<‘ a better opportimUy 
of disclosing lierself than at presc'^il, as far at least 
IS reganlod Mr. Blitil ; and she too uell foresaw the 
lecessity which she should soon be under of eoinimr 
<) a full exjdunation. After having thanki'd ih,. 
squire, therefore, for all his professions of kindness, 
die added, with a look full of inexpressible sidtness, 
‘And is it possible my papa can he so good to placi' 
ill his joy in his Sophy’s hapjiiness ?” whi<‘li \Vtsf- 
*rn having confirmed by a great oath, and a kiss ; 
;he then laiil liold of his hand, and, falling on her 
iiiees, after many warm and pa'jsionate dcelaratinns 
of alle(‘(ion and duty, she begged him, “not tu 
make her tin* most niir*»'r!ibb* eif.itnre on e.ntli l»y 
forcing her to marry a man whom .slu* doicstt' l. 
This I ••ntreat of yon, dear sir,” said she, “lor voiir 
I sake, as well as my own, since your are so very 
j kind to tell me vour happiness d(*pends on mine.” 
— “liow! wliat I” savs Western, staring wildly. 
“Ohlsir.” eoutinned she, “not only vonr poor 
Sojihy’s happiness ; her very life, her heiii;/, (Icpctuis 
upon your granting her reipu st. I cannot livev\itli 
Mr. Blitil, To force me into this marriage would 
he killing me.” — “You can’t liva* with Mr. Blilil 1” 
says Western. “ No, upon my soul I can’t,” an- 
swered Siqihia. “ Then die and In* d — d,” cries, 
he, Njjiirning liiT from liim. “Oh ! sir,” cries Sophia, 
catching hold (d’ the skirt of his rout, “ take pity on 
me, I heNJccch you. Don’t h;(dv and say sncli 

cruel -(.’an you he unmovf'il vvhih? you ^^ec* v-mr 

Sophy in this ilreadfiil condition I Can tin* hc'-t of 
fathers break my heart ! Will he kill me by tie* 
most painful, cruel, liug(*riug death !" — “ Pooh I 
pooh'.” cries the squire; “ all stuff and nonsense; 
all maidenish tricks. Kill yon, indeed! Mill ai!"- 
riage kill yoiCf” — “(Mi! sir,” answered Sophii. 

such a marriage is worse tlian death. Hi* is not 
inditrerent ; I hate and detest him.” If you d* t' -^l 
uu never so mueh,” cries W . ' 

ha’un.” This he hound by ar slioekini 

to repeat ; and after many violent •sseverat 
eoneluded in these* words : “ I am resolvi'd upoi t I'l 
mate.h, and unless you consent to it I ^'dl 
ive you a groat, not a single farthing ; n<) 
saw yon expiring with famine in the i^^**'* ’ , 
would not relieve you with a morsel of 
T'his is iny fixed resolution, and so I leave , 
consider on it.” He then broke h’om ^ 
such viidence, that h«*r faia^ daslicd against t ie oo 
and he hurst directly out of tlie room, leavmi, p 
Sophia prostrate on the ground. 
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When Western came into the hall, he there found 
Jones ; who seeini^ his friend lookini' wild, pale, 
-lud almost breathless, could not forbear inquiriiij^ 
(Ik* re.-ison of all these nn‘lancholy appearances, 
{"poll which th(' scpiini immediately acquainted 
liiiii with the whole matter, concluding' with hitter 
(li'iiunciaiions ai'ainst Sophia, ami M‘ry pathetic 
lamentations of tin; misery of all fathers W'ho are so 
unfortunate as to have daughters. 

Join's, to whom all the resolutions which had 
Ix'cn taken in favour of Illifil were yc't a si'cret, Avas 
lit (irst almost struck dead Avith this relation; hut 
reroverinj' his spirits a little, mere desjiair, .as he 
iiflciAVards said, inspired him to mention a matter 
|,) Mr. Western, Avhich seemed to require' more iin- 
juiilence than a human forehead Avas ever I'ifted 
with. He di'sired leave to I'o to Sophia, that he 
„iiir|it endeavour to obtain her concurrence Avith 
li,T father’s inclinations. 

If the s(pnre had been as quicksiiihted as he Avas 
n'linikalile for the contrary, jiassion mi^ht at pre- 
sent vry avcH have blinded him. He thankc'd Jones 
olferinu: to undertake otlice, ami saitl, ‘‘ 

r,>, juithce, try Avhat can^t <lo iind then swore 
manv eveera’ ’ ths that In* Avould turn her out of 
diiiiis unless she consented to the match. 

('HAPTF.R Mil. 

Tht* met*!!!!!,' Itetwecu Jeui's aiul Sophia. 

,1 iMs (h'partecl instantly in quest of Sophia, whom 
• t'niiul just risen tVoin tin* around, where her 
liilhiT liad left her, ANitli the tears triekliie.' from 
I .'f e\e>, and tlie hloo.l runniiu' tV<an her lips. He 
siiseiitlv ran to her, ami witii a \«ufa* full «»nee 
■ft. iiilerm'«,s and terror, cried, () iu\ Sojihia, AAhat 
i.P iifis this dreadful siudit f” S)ie looked softly at 
I'iiii for a, moiiieut hefue she spuke, and then said, 

'• .Mr. JoMe<, for hea\en*s sake hoW e i!m‘ \oU here { 
le'iM* nie, I ^esi tdi \ou, this m<iiueiil.’* Do 
ii'it,” says h'*, “ ill) isi* so liai'sh a eomniaml njion 
I'll- •:i\ h-'iif Meeds faster than tlms.* lips. (> 
Snpliia, !;ii\v e isi ly couhl 1 drain in\ n < ius >o pt fser\ -* 
eiic drop of that dear Mood." '* I lia\e too muiv 
eli!i,Mti(iiis to \ou already," answered she, “ f»>rsnre 
>itii iiieant them sneh." Hen* sin* loeketl at h'.ni 
♦I’lidcily aliiio-t a miunte, ami tlien loiistiinr into an 
1, " Oh. Mr. .loiies, liy did yon s.im* niA 
life! my di'.illi would lia\e h* happier for 

h'lfh.” “ If ippier for ns hoil eri ’d lie. “('oiiM 

rucks or wln'els kill me so jniiifnliv as Sophia’s- -I 
'uiinol hear tin* dic.adfnl Noimd. Do I liie hnf fi»r 
'i"! ’!” both his Noiee am! looks wen* full of ine\- j 
j'lv.sihle tendej-ness wlien In* Npoke these words; j 
■'!' I at the same lime lie laid oenlly hold id' her • 
l'<!id, whiehshe did not withdraw' from him ; to say | 
ta(' truth, sin* hardU knew w hat she did or sulfered. j 
^ lew moim’iits now passed in sil(*nee between tln'se 1 
hi\er>, wliile lus ey«*s wen' eaLr<'rly lived on Sophia, j 
!*iid lii rs deelinin.^ towards the I'ronnd : at last sin 

d strene-th enouLrh to desire liim ai^aiii to , 
her, for thai ln*r ei*rtain ruin would lie tin* e.>n- ! 
^ 'epiciic.. (jT (l,,.j,. liriiijr found to.,'etln'r ; addim^, i 
Mr. Jones, you know not, \ou know iu*t what | 
'ath pusM-d this erm l aftevuvuni." I know .\ll. my 
^'•l'''hh ’ answered In* ; ‘‘ your eniel father hath tol I 
^ himself hath sent me hitln*r to you." 

• ly f.itlier sent \oii to me !" nqilii’d she : “ sun* 
}'"nlicam. - Heaven," cries he, •* it w.as 
^>'it idre.inil Oli, Sophia, Aoiir fither liath sml me 
’ Nun, to h(« an advocate for uiv odion*^ riA.d, lo so- 
Viv hivonr. I took any means Vj *.:«•! 

h) me, Sophia 1 eomfort my 
■' lie.irt Sure no oi.e i*Vi*r lo\«’d, ever doated 


like me. Do not unkindly withhold this dear, this 
solt, tliis ^<*ntle hand — one moment, perhaps, tears 
you for cA'cr from me — nothing loss than this cruel 
occasion could, I b(*licvc, have ever conquered the 
respect and awe with Avliich you have, inspired me." 
She stood a moment silent, and covered with con- 
fusion ; then liftini' up her i*yes gently towards him, 
she cried, “ What would Mr. Jones have me sayl ’* 
— “ O do but promise," cries he, “ that you never 
Avill ^dve yourself to itlilil." — “ Name not," answered 
she, ** the (h*lesleil sound. I 3 e assured I nev(*r Avill 
('i\e him Avhat is in my power to withhold from 
him." — “ Now^ then," cri<*s h(*, “ Avhih; 3'ou are so 
perfectly kind, ('o a little farther, and add that 1 may 
hope." — “Alas!" says she, “Mr. Jones, Avhithcr 
Avill you <lrive ine i! What hope have I to bestow I 
Yon know my father’s int(*ntions." ~ “ Hut I know," 
aiisAvered he, ‘‘ your compliance Avith tiiem cannot 
he compelled." — “ What," says she, “ must he the 
dreadtid e<)us(*qu(*uc*e of my disohedi(*ne.e 1 My own 
ruin is my least eonecni. 1 eannot hear the thoui'lits 
of bein;' the cause of my faflnr’s misery. " — “He is 
himself the eansi*," cries Jones, “ by (*xaetiuf' a 
power over ym wliieli Xatnre hath not I'iAcn him. 
'J’hink on the mi>ery whieii I am to snlfer if 1 am 
to lose A on, ami .see on wliich .sidi* jiity Avill Imn the 
halanei*.’’ — “ 'I'hiiik of it I " replietl she: “can ym 
imaj'im* I do not fi-cl tin* ruin Avhieh I must brinj' 
on ym, should I emiiply with your de-sin* ? It is 
that lboui,dit which ^-lAes me resolution to hid you 
lly from me for eM-r, ami avnid your oaaii ilestruc- 
tion.” — “ I h ;ii* no (Icstruetion," erii's he, “ but tlu' 
loss of Sophia. Ifym willsaAf* me fiom the most 
hilli-r ULjonies, recall tiiat cruel sentence. Judeeil, 1 
ran ne\er jiart with ym, indi-ed I cannot. " 

The lo\ejs now *stond both silent ami trcmblint', 
Sopliia lieini' unabii* lo witlnlraAV her huml from 
Jon,--, and he aliim-'t as iiiiaMe to held it ; Avhcii 
the S.-Cije, whii-ll 1 helie\e vome of JUV Teafli'I’S will 
tliink li;i.l la^ti d Ion;,' eno’i.:h, wa*' iMe; i Ujiteil by 
one of ditiVrent a iialnie, that we >’iail resriwe 
tin* n i.itiiui ot it lor a diirncnt ehapler, 

('ll vrri'.u i\. 

l*.ciu;; of .1 niucli more tt'inpcstuotis kiial t'l.ui the former. 
Hr.inur. Ave pro<-*‘i J with AAhat mov ba[i['cneil to 01:1* 
h*\eis, it may he pr')j)cr t<‘ r« i-i>utit wli.-t had p. 

II the h dl duriii-..: t'.* ir tender interview. 

So.>n :iffi r Jones had left Mr. ; -lem in tie* man- 
ner above menliom il, his si-,ter eame to niin, and 
was prevciifly informed ot ail that li.nl p is>.i d In - 
tween lier hrotlu-r ami Sophia la'l.itiii.; to Hlifll. 

I'his hi'IiaAionr in her niece tlie oood l:i(l\ eon- 
stined to h(' a;i ahsointe breach ot tlu* condition on 
which she liad enoa^o•(l to keej) lu’r lo^(* for Air. 
.lones a secret. Slie eonsidf*retl hersi*lt, tlu-retoii*, 
at full liberty to reveal all sin* kncAV to tin* squire, 
whieli she iinmeiliately did in the must ONplicit 
ti'rms, ami AAilhout any ci'iemony or preface. 

'i'he idea of a inarriaLCe between Jones and Ins 
daiiirhlcr, had ncAer i>nee entered into tin* sipiir 
h<':\'l, either in the warmest minutes ot hi' aliecii m 
towaials that Aouu;' man, or trom «.U''[)ieion, m‘ on 
\ ans e»thcr neea^lon. Ht' did lnde> tl eoc.sub'v -a 
j paritA of fortune an«l elr» nm‘.t,iue<"' to In* phy''lc-all\ 
as n«vessarv an injn*ilienl in marri.ui*, as dillerenee 
of .seve-', or :inA other essential : a;M had no more 
appi-.*hension t'V Ids .lauuditi'r fillin- in lovi* Avilh a 
po..r III m. than willi any animal ot a tiilh ri'ut sp»*eies. 

' lie lx e inie, ilieiellue, lilo* t»m* thnmlerstvnek at 
j Ills sisi.*r’s relation. He was, at first, ineapahh* ol 
! inakln.' any answer, having: been almost deprived 
• of his hre.iih by the Aiolenee of the surprise. 'I’hus 
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however, soon n'tiirned, and, as is usual in otlu'r 
cases aticr an interiuission, with ledouhled force and 
fury. 

1 he iirst use he made of tlie power of speeeli, 
alter his recovery from tl\e sudden elfeels of his as- 
ttuiishmeiit, was to discharge a round volley of oaths 
and imprecations. After which he proceeded hastily 
to the apartment where he expected to tind the lovers, 
and murmured, or rather indeed roared forth, inten- 
tions of revenge every step lie went. 

As when two dovi s, or two wood-pigeons, or as 
when Strephon and I’hyllis (for t!i:it conu‘s nearest 
tothcmaik) are retired into some pleasant solitary 
grove, to enjoy the delightful conversation ot Lo\e, 
that bashful boy, who cannot speak in public, and is 
never a gotid comptinioii to more than two at :i 
time; hen*, while (*very object is serene, should 
hoarse thunder burst smhh'idy througb tin* shatltued 
clouds, and rumliling roll along the sky, the fright- 
ened maid starts from the mossy liaiik or verdant 
turf, the pale livery of death suta'ceds the red regi- 
mentals in which Lo\e iiad bi'fore ilressed her cheeks, 
fear shakes her whole frame, ami her lo\er sean-e 
supports her trembling tottering limbs. 

Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the won- j 
drous w'it of the place, are cracking a bottle toge- 
tlier at some inn or tavern at Salisbury, if tin* great 
l)o\\tl\, who acts the part of a. madman as well as 
some of his sei1(*rs-on (lo tliat of a fool, should rattle 
his chains, and dreu«lfully hum forth the grumbling 
••ateh along the gallery; ibt* liighfed strangers stand 
»igba>t ; seared at tin* horrid s(»und, they seek some 
place i>f shclt('r fiouitlie approe.ching danger; and if 
the well-barred wind(uvs(iid admit their exit, would 
\euture their nceks to esca})e tin* tliia'atening fury 
now coming upon them. 

Sotiamibled poor Sophia, so term'd she ])ale at ibe 
noise of ln*r fatln'r, w!io, in a voie(> most dreadful to 
hear, came on swearing, eiirsing, and vowing the 
ilcsiniciion of Junes. I’o >;i\ the trntlu 1 heli“Ve 
the youth himself would, from s<mH' prudent <*onsi- 
deratious, laive preferred anotlmr place of abode at 
tliis time, had his (error on Sophia’s ae<-ount given 
him liberty to reilcet a iinuncnt on what any other- | 
w ise concerned hiinsrdf than as his liive inadt* him 
jrirtake whatever arte(.ted liei. 

And now the srpiire, having burst r»pen the ib'or, 
bebeld an object wbicli instantly sn^jicnd' d all his 
fury against Jones; this u.a:^ flic ghastly apjiearanee 
of Sophia, who had fainted away in her lo\ej \ arms. 

'i bis tragical sight Mr. Western no '^onm-r beijrld, 
tiin all bis rage (<nsook him; be roared foi- help 
\\ i(b Iiis ntnuf-st V ioifUcc ; ran iir^f to bi^ daue.bfi'r, 


I stand il, he proHfed very little by it; for no sooner 
I was he cured of his immediate fears for iiis daughter, 
than he relapsed into his former phreu/.y, which 
must have prodiiet'd an immediate battle with Jones, 
had not jc.irson Supple, who was a very strong man, 
l)een present, and by mere force restrained ihesqviire 
frv>m acts of ht)stilily. 

The moment Sophia was departed, Jones ud. 
vnneed in a v»*ry sn])pliant manin'r to Mr. \V i stern, 
wlioin the p.irsou hcM in his arms, and beggiMi him 
to be paeilietl ; for that, wbih* be continued in such 
a passion, it would be impossible to give him aiiy 
satisfaction. 

“ 1 vvull have satisfaction o’thee,” aiisvvi'ia^l the 
s(piir(* ; “so ilolf lliy clotlu’s. At tint half a man, 
and rU li<-k thee as well as waist ('ver licked in thy 
life.” He tlien hespalten'd tin* youth with abun- 
danee of that language which [lasses hetwei'ii coun- 
try geiilh'incn who embrace o[)posite sides of the 
I (piestion; with freipu’iit applications to him to salute 
' that part which is gmn’rallN introduced into all con- 
troversies that arise among tin* lower orders of the 
Knglish gentry at horse-races, eoek-tnatehes, and 
other public places. Allusions to this part an* like- 
wise often math* for the s:ike of the jest. And here, 
I believe, the wit is gi'iierally niisunderslootl. In 

r»*ality, it lies in desiring anotlu'r to kiss your a 

for having just before threattuied to kick bis; for 1 
have observed very aceunitelv, that no out* cM-r 
j tiesiros you to kick that which belongs to himself, 
j nor olleis to kis-i this part in anotln*)*. 

I It may likewise >eem suijuisiug that in the many 
: tbousaml kind in\ itations of this sort, w bich iw ery 
i oin* who hath ctuiVi'i’sed with country gt'iitb'imii 
must have lieanl, no one, I bcli(*\e, balli »'\ersecn a 
single instance vvliert* the tlesire bafli been coiuplietl 
with; — a great instanet* of their want t)f jiolitem-ss * 
for in town n<»thing can be more common tliaii foi 
(lie tuH’st genlb'inen to perform this ecrernony en r* 
day to (heir su ja‘rif>rs, without !>:• ing ll.at fanm 
once requested of them. 

'I’o ail such wit, .Join's very calmly answered. 
“Sir, tins usagi* may perhaps caiieel every otbe 
obligation you have conferred on me ; but there if 
one y*n can never cancel ; nor will I bi; juaivoked 
by vour abuse to lift my hand Jigainsl the father of 
Sojibi.i.” 

At tliese words the srpiire grew' still mon* outra- 
ge(uis tlian before; so that the parson beggi’d Jones 
to retire; saying, “ \ on behold, sir, how be waxetli 
vviotii at jour aboib* lu re ; tberelore h*t im* pray 
you not to tarry any longer, if is anger is t(»o miicli 
kindled fi»r you to eo//imune yvitb him at pn senf. 


L-ien back to the door calling for water, and tlien 
back again to Sophia, never l•(;Msid^■ring in wliose 
arms she then was, nor perhaps once lecidhs-ting 
tliat there was such a person in the worhl as Jones; 
for indeed I believe the pres nt cdcu'nstanees of his 
daughter vvi're now the sole c' n^ideraliou which 
employed his tiioughts. 

Sirs. Western and a grr-at innriber (>1 servants 
soon came to (lie assi-tanre Sophia yyj'b wafer, 
cordials, and ev(*t'ytlung necr-savy mi tliose ocea- 


\ oij had hotter, therefore, eonclnde vour visit, and 
retVr what matters joii have to urge in jour behalf 
to some other opportunity.” 

Jom-s aec.i-pted this adviee. with thanks, and im- 
mediately di'parti'd. d he. sipiire. now regained the 


liln-rty of ids 
lue^js soim* sa 


hands, and so inneh temiier as (o 
tisfaetion in the restraint wliieli 


been laid iijion him ; declaring that In* should 
fainly have beat bis brains out ; and adding, 
I W‘*uid b i\i* vexed one eontouiidedly tc^bavc 


cer- 
“ It 
been 


sions. Tliese were app-lied w ith su -li Micees*i, that 
Sophia in a very few' minutes heLraii i<j recover, and 
all tin? symptoms of life to re* mu. Lpon wliich she 
was preseiitlj' led rilF by her oyvn maid ami Mrs. 
M estern : nor did that good lady dep.irt without 
leaving some wholesome admonitions with her 
brother, on the dreadful effects of hi' jiassiori, or, 
as she jileased to call it, madness. 

The srpiire, ])er!iaps, did not understand this gof)d 
advice, as it was delivercfl in ohscunt hints, shrugs, 
ariu notes of admiration : at least if he did iindi-r- 


• hrin-.-’.'d ft.'r such a ra'^cal.” 

'file par'iOM noyv began to triiimjili in the siua ‘ 

. of his jieaee-inaking endeav ours, and jnocei*ded le 
j rerni a lecture against anger, whicli might peihaP' 
lather liave tendeil to raise than to fpii<*t that j'-*^ 
sion in some hasty minds. 'I'liis lecture Ik'cmik in 
with many valuable (piotations from the 
larlieularly from Seneca ; who hath iiidecJ so yi( 
.Kindled this passion, that none hut a veij 
man can read him yyitln.ut great pleasuia’ am |0< 
'I'he doctor eomduded this haiangue with th'* lanim • 
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story of Aloxandor and Clilus ; hut as I find that 
entered in my coinmou-placc under title Druiikeu- 
ness, I shall not insert it here. 

'I'he squire took no notice of this story, nor per- 
haps of anythin^^ he said ; for lie interrupted him 
before he had finished, liy callin*^ for a tankard of 
beer; observing (which, is perlnvps as true as any 
oliscrvation on this fever of the mind) that anger 
makes a man dry. 

No sooner had the squire swallowed a large 
draught than he renewed the discourse on Jone.s, 
and declared a resolution of going the next morn- 
ing early to acquaint Mr. Allworthy. Jlis friend 
\vould liave ilissuadisl him from this, from the mere 
iiiotivt? of good-nat lire ; hut his dissuasion had no 
other elfect than to proiluee a large volley of oaths 
curses, which greatly shockeil the pious ears of 
Siipjile; hut he did not dan; to remonstrati* against 
;i privilege which the squire claimed as a frechorn 
pmglisliman. To say truth, the parson suhinitted 
ti) please his palate at the squire's table, at the »*x- 
pense of suile.ing nowand thin this violence to his 
t ars. lie eonftmfed himself with t hinking he did 
not jiroiMote this evil |tracfiee, ami that the squire 
would not swear an oath the loss, if he never 
tend within his gate However, though he was 
not guilty of ill manners hy rehuking a geutliunan j 
i;i Ids own house, he j)aid him offohliqmdy in the 
pulpit; whii-h had not, iiidei d, the goo«l elfoet of 
working a reformation iu the sipiire himself; \r{ it 
so far opeiated on his conscience, that h«' [int the 
l;ius \er\ severely in execut iou against others, and 
die magistrate \>as tlu' only person in the jiarish 
w'lo could swear with impunity. 

( II Wl'lM X. 

in wliieb Mr, \Ve>tera Mr. .Ml worthy. 

Mi:. Ai.iAvoirim ^\ as now I'tired fioui l)re:ikfist 
with Ids nephew, well satisli- I wifli tin* icjunt of 
t'.i* Noun,' gcii! foin.'i ii's siiccc.sf'ul Nisjf to ^ophi i, 
i;'orl,c '.M'i'itlN desired I'i" iin'cli, iiioicon aecoui:! 
et' flic N Mino l:id\'s elmraeter t Imii td’ luu' litlie^i 
ulie'i Nil'. Western broke ahruptlv to upon tin* i,, 
aud without any eercnioiiy licgaii as Pd'o’os,: — 

*' riicri', Non h:i N c done a tine piece of Nvork t rulv ! 
^oulri\e hroiighf up Nour loistard to a tine pur- 
pose; not that I ItelieNe you had :iuy Imnd iu it 
111 itlicr, that is, as a man maN de«.iguedly ; Ion 

tlu ie a tine kettle of ti'.Il Iici le oii’f Up at our 
lioMM'.'’ “ W h.'it can In- the matter. Mr. W'»*sierii 
‘'•iNs Vllworl hy . “ ( ), matter »-iionv of :ill eousciem *’ : 

JiV d lU'jliter ims fallen in hoe nniiIj yom* ha>far«i, 
'ill's all; hut 1 won’t ge lor a h.ip ny, not the 
''N''’ilii lh p:in of a brass \ardeii. 1 alNsays lliougbl 

'\!i:it wooid COHO' o' br ling uji a bastard like :i 

ntli man, .‘uid bdliiig iiu eome about to vok’.s 
i'.'iusc^ It^ ;vell \.)i im 1 e nihi not get at on: I'd 
'lick’d un ; I'd a spoil'd bis cati'iwv ;i nlin ' ; I’d a 
'"'gilt fh(' son of a w bore to meddle w itii me.it for 
Ids master. He shan’t eNcrhavi* a morsel of meat 
'I ''line, or a varden to by it : ifshe will ha uu, one 
viiock shall he her porliou. I'd .soornT giNc my 
'■''I dc (o thi5 Hinking fund, that if may !)<• sent to 
'hniover to corrupt our nation Nvifh.” “ I am 
‘'"u'tily sorry,” crii's .\ Ihvorl hy. ” I’ov o’ your 
'“"low,” says W’esteru; ” it Nvill <lo me ahundaiiee 
"I good Nvheri I have lost my only child, my poor 
j'‘'l'''y, that Nv:»s the joy of my heart, and all the 
'^’1''' Mild coiidort of my age ; lint I am res(»lNed 1 
o’doors ; ahe sliall lieg, and starve, 
rut in the streets. Not one liapeny, not a 

hiU'l'^^ 'nine. 'V\\e sott of a 

' ^v.is atNvays good at timUt>g a hare sitting, an 


be rotted to’ii ; I little thought what puss he was 
looking after ; hut it shall be the worst he ever 
voiiiid in his life. She shall be no better tlt^iii car- 
rion : the skill o’er is all he shall ha, and zii you 
may tell un.” “ T am in amazement,” cries All- 
worthy, “ at what you tell me, after what passed 
between my nephcNV and tlie young lady no longer 
ago than yesterday.’ “ Yes, sir,” ansNvered Wes- 
tern, “ it was after what passed between your 
nephew ami she that the whole matter came out. 
Mr. Blilil there was no sooner gone, than the son of 
a whore came lurching about tin; house. Iditle did 
f think when I used to love him for a sportsman, 
that he was all the while a poaching after my 
daugliter.” ‘‘ AVhy, truly,” says Allworthy, “ I could 
wish you hail not given him so many opportunities 
with her; and yini will do me the justice toaeknoNv- 
ledge that I have ahvays been averse to his staMiig 
so much at your house, though I own I had no sus- 
picion of this kind.” ” Why, zounds,” cries Wes- 
tern, ” who could have thought it { What the devil 
had she to do Nsi’ii t lie did not come there a court- 
ing to her; he came thi'n; a hunting Nvith me.” 

‘‘ But Nvas it po:^sihle,” says AllNVortby, ‘‘that you 
sliould never disc* in any symptoms of love hetw’eeii 
tb< n, when you have i them so (d’teu together'!” 
” Never iu my life, as I hope to he /aved,” cries 
Western : ‘‘ I never so much as zeed him kiss her 
iu all my life; and so far from courting her, he 
us;>d rather to be more silent Nvheji siu' Nvas in com- 
pany than at any other time; and as for the girl, 
she NNas aUvaNs less ciNil to’n than to any young 
mail that eame to the hem'll*. .Vs to that matte.r, 

I am not more easy tola* dei'eivi (I tlraii another; 

I would not ba\e yni think I am, neighbuiir.’' 
AUnn ort liy euiihl ‘Pearce refi.’iin laughter at this; but 
he r<''-<d\e(l to do a Niolcnce to 'liiiiself; f<pi- lie per- 
fcctlN Nvell knew mankind, and had too much good- 
Ina etling an«l ;'<>od-nal nre to oll’cnd tin* vcjuiie in liis 
pn-xcnt circuni'-taiice'^. He then a'.kcd West»'ni 
whit he Nvoiild h:ive him do upiou this ocea'-ioii. 
T.i which lln‘ otli* r ansNNcis'tl, Tli.it h«‘ w.ml l 
have liim keep tin' rascal :inn:in from his liou'«e, aid 
I t:i;il li*' woui'l yo :ind lock up the Nvcncli ; for he 
' was res(dvetl to make her marry Mr. Blitii in sjiitc 
i of her t-'clh.” He then slioidv Blitii by t!ie Icind, 

; au'l swore he Would have. m> ».)t!ier soii-in-laNV. Tre- 
j s Mitly after lie took his le:ive ; sayng Ins liioise was 
in Niich di-'Milcr that it \v:is m ce'^^ary f>r him t*» 
m.ik<' liastc home, til t ik<* (':irc hi>. danghlcr d’d 
Hot giN«' him tin* slip; aid as tor .lone-;, I: - •-\noic 
if he eauglit him at liis hou''!', he NNoiihl quality liiin 
t-* inn for tin* g-ddings’ jdat*'. 

NVlicn .Vllworlliv and Blitii wa r.' egain left to- 
g-thi-r, a hmg silence eiisuetl hctwc. n them; :dl 
\Nhich inlei'N al the young geiith'inau tllh'd up with 
siglis, wliitdi procccdi'd partly from disappdntnicnt, 
Imf imire iVom hatred ; h>r tin* >ni'ec‘-s ot .loin s 
was mueli more grievvms to him than l!ie of 

Sojilii.a. 

.\f length his uncle asked him what he nvms d.-- 
fermined to do, and he answered in the f.dlow ing 
words: Alas! sir, can if hr a quesfioii Nvli.at step 

a lover will taki', when la'asoii and jiassion point 
ditrerent ways ! I am afraid it is too e.'rlain he Nvill, 
ill that dilemma, always folloNV th.' latter. Reason 
dictates to me, to quit all thoughts ot a Nvmnau who 
jilaees her atfeetions on anotlier ; my ])assion bids 
me hiqie she may in time I'haiigi' her inclinations 
in mv favour. Here, however, I i.meeive an oh- 
jeetiou to be rais. d, which, if it could not fully be 
answered, would totally deter me from any further 
pursuit. I lueau the iujustiee of eiuleavouriug to 
supplant au.ulu'r iu a Ueatt of which he seems 
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already in possession ; but the determined resoliilion 
of Mr. W»*steni shows that, in this ease, I shall, 
by so doinj^, promote the happiness of every party ; 
not only that of the parent, who will thus he ])re- 
Berved from the hij^hest decree of mistny, hut of both 
tlie others, who must he undone by this maleh. The 
lady, 1 am sure, wdll Ix' undone in every sense ; for, 
besides the loss of most part of her own fortune, 
she will he not only married to a hejrurar, hut the 
little fortune wdiieh lier father cannot withhold from 
her 'Will he squanden'd on that weneh, with wht)m 
I know he yet converses. Nay, that is a trille; for 
I know him to he one of the worst men in the 
world ; for had my di'ar uncle know n Avhat I have 
hitherto endeavoured to conc(‘al, he must have lom^ 
since abandoned so prortii^ate a w'retch.” “ Hoav!” 
said Alhvorthy ; “ hath he done anythiuj^ worse than 
1 already knowl Tell me, I h(‘seech youl” “No,*' 
replied Rlitil ; it is now' past, ami ])erhaj)s he may 
have repented of it.” “I command you, on y<»ur 
duty,” said Allworthy, “ to tell me Avhat you mean.” 
“ You know, sir,” says llliiil, “ I never disobeyed 
you ; but I am sorry I mentioned it, since it may 
now look like rewen^e, Avhereas 1 thank Heaven, no 
such motive ever entered my heart ; and if you 
oblige me to discover it, I must be his petitioner to 
you for your forj,dvcness.” “ I w ill have no con- 
ditions,” answered Allwortliy; “I think I haAe 
show'll tenderness eiion^-li towards him, and more 
perhaps than you ouj^dit to thank me for.” “ More, 
indeed, I fear, than In* deservt'd,” cried Tllitil : “ for 
in the very day of your utmost danu-er, when myself 
and all the family wen' in t(*i',rs, he tilled the house 
with riot and dehanchcry. He drank, and sunir, 
and roared ; and Avhe.n T i^ave him a iccntle liint of 
the indecency of his actions, he into a violent 
passion, swor(‘ many oatlis, ealhal me ra‘''':il, ;um 1 
struck me.” “ Hoav!” cries Allworthy ; “did le* 
dare to strike \ou f” “ I am sure,” cries I'lilil, “ I 
have forgiven liim that Ion;; a;;o. I wish I r<»uld so 
easily forget his in;;ratitude to the hot of heie fae- 
tors; and yet even that 1 hope yon will for^rive him, 
since he must have c('rtainiy been possessed with 
the devil: for that very cveniii;;, as Mr. 'I'liwarkum 
and myself Avere takini; the air in the tiehls, and e\- 
ultiiii; ill the i^ood symptoms Avhich then first he;;aii 
to (liscover themselves, we nnhu-kily saAV him en- 
framed with a wench in a manner not fit t<» he men- 
tioned. Mr. Thwar-kum, with more holtlm-ss; than 
prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when (I am 
sorry to .say it j he fell upon the Avorthy man, ami 
heat him so outraireously tliat I Avish he may yet 
haA’e recovered his bruises. Nor Avas I Avithout my 
share of tlie ellVcts (d' his malice, Avbile 1 eielea- 
voured to protect rny tut(jr; but that. I have lonm 
forgiven; nay, I preA ailed witli Mr. Thwaekum to 
formive him too, and not to inform yon of a secret 
which I feared rnimht be fatal to him. And now, 
sir, since 1 haA'c unadvisedly <lropj)ed a bint of this 
matter, and yonr commands h.ive (dilimed me to 
discover the Avhole, h t me intercede Avith a on for 
him.” “O child I” said Alhvorthy, “I knc)\v not 
whether I should blame or apjilaud your m‘^u<lm ss, 
rn concealing such villany a moment: hut Avhen* is 
Mr. TliAvackum t Not that 1 Avant any confirmation 
of w'hat you say; hut I Avill examine all the i-vi- 
denee of this matter, to justify t«» the world the ex- 
ample I am resolved to make of such a monsliT. 

Thwaekum Avas lunv sent for, and pn--(uitly ap- 
peared. He corroborati'd every circurristanc(.* Avlii»-h 
the other had dej)osed ; nay, he produeefl the n-eord 
upon his breast, avIku’c the bandAvritint; of Mr. 
Jones rein-lined vrry le^-ible in black and blue. He 
roTicl id ‘d Avitb declarin:; to Mr. 11 wort by, that h«* 


should have louf; since informed him of this matter 
had not Mr. Blifil, by the most earnest interposi 
lions, prevented him. “ He is,” says he, an excel 
lent youth : |]ioiif(h such forgi>eness of enemies ii 
carryim; the matter too far.” 

In reality, Blilil had taken some pains to prevai 
Avith the parson, and to prevent the discovery at thul 
time; for Avhich he had many reasons. He knew 
that the minds of men are apt to la; softened and re. 
laxed from their usual severity by sickness. Besides 
he im.agined that if the story Avas told Avhen the fact 
Avas so recent, and the physician about the house 
Avho inii^ht liave unravelled the real truth, lie should 
never bo ahh* to give it the malicious turn w Inch in? 
intended. Aj^ain, he resolved to hoard up this hu- 
siiiess, till the iutliscrction of Jones should atlbrd 
some additional complaints ; for Ik? thouj^lit the 
joint Aveight of nraiiy facts fallinj^ upon him toj^ether 
Avould be the most likely to crush liim ; and he 
Avatched, therefore, some such ojiportnnity as that 
Avith Avhich fortune had now' kindly jnesented him. 
Lastly, by jnovailin^^ Avith 'I’hwaekiim to conceal 
the matter for a time, he knew he shouhl confirm 
ail opinion of his friendship to Jones, Avliich In? luul 
greatly lahourt'd to (‘stahlish in Mr. Alhvurlhy. 


( iiAPTLU xr. 


A short chapt«*r ; but \vhi<‘b •’mifains suflicient lualtfr to aiTcrt 
till* p)Oil-Uiitiirctl reader. 

It Avas Mr. Allwortbj’s enstnm never to punisli any 
one, not evmi to turn aAvay a servant, in a passion*. 
He r(**.olve»l tliercfore to delay passing sentmici- on 
Jones till the afternoon. 

The poor Aonng man attended at diniK'r, as usual; 
but bis heart Avas too much loailed to sutler him to 
e-it. His grief too avus a good ileal aggi-a\ated bv 
the unkind looks of Mr. Allworlby; wlieiiee he 
coneluded that Western bad diseovereil the wliole 
affair between him anil Sophia; but as to Mr. Blilil\ 
story, he had imt the least apjirf-hensiou ; for ot 
mueh the greater ji'irt he Avas (*ntirely immeent ; 
and for the residue, as he had forgiven and forgot ini 
it himself, so he suspected no remembrain-e on the 
other side. Wlieii dinner Avas over, and the ser\anls 
departed, Mr. AlUvortliy began to haraiigm*. He 
set forth, in a long speech, the many iniipiitics of 
Avhich Jones had been guilty, particularly those 
which this flay had brought to light ; and concliiili d 
by telling him, “That unless he could clear himself 
of the charge, he was rcsohed to banish him his 


sight for cAcr.” 

Many ilisadvantages attended poor Jones in 
making his defence ; nay, indeed, lie hardly knew liis 
aecusation ; for as Mr. .Mlwortby, in recoiintinir tbe 
ilriinkenness, &e. Avhile he lay ill, out ot modesty, 
sunk i.'ver) thing that, related ]»artieul:u ly to himselt, 
which indeed principally constituted the crime, 
J^)nes could imt denythe charge. 1 1 is heart av as, 
besides, almost broken already; and hissjiirils were 
so sunk, that be eould say notbitig for liim>' If ; but 
acknoAvledged the whole, and, like a criminal 
spair, tbrcAV himself upon mercy ; concluding, “ 1 1'-d 
though he must own himselt guilty oL many t‘d^ ^ 
and inadvertencies, he. hoped he had dom- nothing 
to deserve what would be to liim the greatest pnnis i- 
rnent in the world.” , , . 

AllAvorthy answo'red, “ That he had forgiAcn un 
too often already, in comjMSsiori to his youfh, an 
in hopes of his amendment: that he now foum ^ 
Avas an abandoned reprobate, ainl such as it 
be criminal in anv one to Hujiport and 
Nav,” said Mr. Allworthy to ,„e 

attempt to steal away the young lady, calls iipo 
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^0 justify my own character in punishing you. Tlic 
>vorld, wiu) havt; ali’cady ccnisuml the rey;iird 1 have 
shown for you, may think, witii some colour at least 
of justice, that I connive at so base and barbarous an 
lu’tion — ail action of M’liich you must lu'ue known 
niv abhorrence ; and which, had >ou had any con- 
i-cVn for my ease and honour, as wtdl as for my friend- 
s!ii|J, you would never have thought of undertaking. 
l i<? upon it, young inanl indeed there is scarce any 
punishment e(|ual to your crimes, and 1 can scarce 
think myself justifiable in what 1 am now going to 
lu stow on you. However, as I have eilucaled you 
like a child of my own, 1 will not turn you naked 
into the world. When you open this paper, tliere- 
fuie, you w'ill iind something which may enabh? you, 
with industry, to get an honest livelihood; hut if 
joii employ it to worse purjioses, 1 shall not think 
iin self obliged to supply you farther, being resohed, 
frmii this day forward, to converse no more with jou 
1)11 any account. 1* cannot avoid saying, tln^re is no 
part of your conduct which I resent more than your 
ill-treatment of that good young man (iin'aning 
Ulitil) who hath behaved with so much tenderness 
;iii(l honour towards you.” 

'fhi'se last wtirds were a dose almost too Intter 
t(i he swallowed. A Hood of tears now gushed from 
bic e\es of .loncs, and every fa<*ully of speech and 
iimlioii seem to have <le>er1e<l him. It was soim* 
t nie lad’ore h»' vvas able to obey Allworlhy’s p<*- 
rciiiph'i v I’omrnamis of departing ; which he at 
'(‘Mutli 'ii'k liaving first kissed his hands with a pas- 
:i (lini< nlt to In* allected ; and as diflieult to he 

I’ll.' I'. ad 'i noi>'t be very >Nea if, wlieii he eon- 
id. is the ligl I in whieli .lom s then ippean'd to Mr. 
Mlwurth), In 'should blame th riu^onr of bis sen- 
ile. \ml Net all the nei:,dil nbood, either from 

111- weaUne-. , or Iron some <irse moti>e, eoii- 

ihiH 'I ibi- ju lice and severity as tl e highest ern- 
hv. Nav, the N ry jiersons wboliad 1 dbre censured 
gn..(l man the kind - 8 and temb-rness show ii • 
.1 :i ha'^tard (his own, ficcording 1<' the general 
jdaion), inns cried out as loudly against t nrning his ! 
wii child out of doors. '1 he women esj»e<-iallv wane 
iinninious in taking the part of .loiies, and raised 
iini'c stories on the occasion than 1 have room, in 
,liis chaj.tcr, to set down. 

t)ii“ thing mnst not lie omitted, that, in their eeii- 
uics 1,11 this occasion, noinM'ver mentioned the sum 
■oiifaiiied in the jiaperwhieh A II worthy gtive Jones, 
vhieli Was no less than five hundred pounds ; but 
ill agreeil that le* was sent away jieiiuyless, and 
'iiK* said nal.od, fiann the lunise of his iuluimau 

CHAFrUR XII. 

('oiitainiiig love h-ilers, Jvc. 

iloNTf was commanded to lea>e the house imme- 
''i'ttely, ami told, that, his clotlies and iwery thing 
' i'''' should he sent to him w liithcrsoi ver he should 
"'■‘I''!' them. 

11c :ic{(>jj^liugly set out, and walketl nlmve n mile, 
Hot vcMa,-,ij,,^^ scarce kmiwing whither 

>'■ went. At length a little hrook olistructing his 
I''i^>:igc, li,. threw' himself down hy the side of it ; 
''<»! could lie liulp muttering with soitie litth» indig- 
li iliou, “ Sure iny fatluT will not deny me this pl.ace 

loi'cst, iu|o *' * 

ul!^' ^ presently fell int ) tlie most violent ag«>- 
1,(1 ’ ^'idr from his head, and using most 

" r .ictiuiis which generally ajv’ompanv fits of 
rage, ami .lespair. * 

>' n h(‘ had in this manner vented tlie Hist 


tioris of passion, lie began to come a little to him- 
self. Ilis grief now took another turn, and dis- 
charged itself in a g(‘ntb*r way, till he became at 
last cool eiiongli to reason with his passion, and to 
consider what steps w'ere projicr to be taken in his 
deplorable condition. 

And now the great doubt was, how to act with 
regard to Sophia, d'be tboiiglits of leaving her al- 
most rent bis heart asunder ; but the eonsideration 
of reducing In‘r to ruin and beggary still racked 
him, if possible, more ; and if the violent desire of 
possessing li(*r person could have induced him to 
listen one moment to this alternative, still he was 
by no means certain of her -resolution to indulge 
his wishes at so high aii expense, 'i'lie resentmeni 
of jMr. Alhvorthy, and the injury he mnst do to his 
quiet, argued strongly against this latter; and lastly, 
the apparent impossibility of his success, even if he 
would sacrifice all these considerations to it, came 
to his assistance ; and tlins honour at last backed 
with <lespair, with gratitude to his benefactor, and 
with real love to his mistress, got the better of burn- 
ing desire, and he resolved ralljer to quit Sopliia. 
than pursue her to ruin. 

It is diflicnlt for any win) have not felt it, to con- 
ceive the glowing warnitli w hich filled his breast on 
the first eontt'mjilation of this victory o>cr his pas- 
sioii. Ih’ide flattered liim so agreeably, that lus 
mind perhaps enjo\ed ])erfeet liajipiness ; hut tliis 
was tmly momentary : Sojihia soon returned to his 
imagination, and rillaved the joy of his t rinniph with 
no less hitter pangs than a good-natunal general 
must feel, when he suiweys the lileediiig heaps, at 
tin* price of wln»sc blood lie liath juirehased his 
laurels; for ihonsamls of tender ideas lay murdered 
before our <*oinjUeior. 

lleiug res()l\,.d, however, to pursue the paths of 
this giaul lionour, as the gigantic jioct Lee calls it, 
lie determined to write a farewtdl letlir to Sophia; 
and acconlingly proceeded to a house not far olf, 
where, being furnished with jiroper materials, he 
wrote as follows: — 

“ WiiLN \nu ii'lleet on the situation in which I 
write, 1 am sure \ our g'Hid-nal ui e w ill pardon any 
ineoiisistencv or aiisurdity whicli my letter con- 
tains; for e\eiy tiling here ilow s from a heart so 
full, that no language »‘an »-\j ss its dictates. 

“ I hri>e resolved, madam, to oliey vour com- 
mamls, in tl\ing for ever from Nonr dear, }onr 
lovely s’ght. ('nml indeed those commaniis are; 
hut it is eruelty which ])roceiMls from fortune, nov 
from my Siqdiia. I'oiUiue hath ma<le it n* cessary, 
necessarv to jour jua'servation, to forgi t there cm f 
was such a wrelv h as I am. 

Hclieve me, I wamld not hint all my suileiings 
to you, if I imagined they could possiiily esi-apc 
your I'ars. I know the goodness and tenderness of 
}<mr heart, and would avoid giving vou anv of tlioso 
pains which vou alwavs bad for tin* miserahle. O 
ii't nothing, which you shall hear (d* my hanl ioitiiiu\ 
cause a moineut’s concern 1 for, after the lossot vou, 
every thing is to me a tritle. 

“ () Sophia I it is hard to leave vou; it is hardei 
still to desire you to i\irget me; vet the sineerest 
love oliliges me to both. Fardoii mv eoneeiving 
tl t any rememhrauee of me eaii give jou disipiiet ; 
hut if I am so gloriouslv vvrett lu 1, saei itiei* me every 
wav to vour relief. Think 1 ev. r loved you ; or 
think truly how little I de vou; and learn to 

scorn me for a presum)>tion which can never he too 
j severedy punished. — I am unable to say more. — May 
gnaniian ang<ds prolis’t vou for ever'.*' 

lie was now seareliiug his ptiekids fo: his wr»\. 
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but found none, nor indeed nny thing else, therein ; 
for in truth lie had, in his frantic disposition, tossed 
every thing from him, and amongst the rest, his 
pocket-book, which he had received from Mr. All- 
worthy, which he had never opened, and which now 
first occurred to his memory. 

The house supplied liim with a Avafer for his pre- 
sent purpose, with which haA'ing sealed his letter, 
he returned hastily towards the brook side, in 
ortler to search for the things Avhich he had there 
lost. In his way he met his old friend Black 
George, Avho lit'artily condoled Avith him on Ids 
misfortune ; for this had already rc'achcd his ears, 
and indeed those of all the neighbourhood, 

Jones acquainted the gamekeeper Avith his loss, 
and he as readily Avent back Avitli him to the brook, 
Avhere they searchetl CA'cry tuft of grass in the mea- 
doAA", as Avell Avlu’re Jones had not been as Avhere he 
had been ; but all to no pur])Ose, for they found 
nothing: for indeed, though tlie things Avere then in 
the meadoAv, they omitted to search the only place 
Avhere they Avere dejiosited ; to Avit, in the poerkets 
of the saiil Geoige ; for he had Just before iouiid 
them, and heing luckily apprised of their value, had 
very cand’ully put them up fi)r his OAvn use. 

The gamekeeper having exfrted as much dili- 
gence in (piest of tlie lost goods, as if he had lu)pe»l 
tr) liiid tliem, desired .Mr. Jones to recidlect if he 
had been in no other place : “ For sure,” said he, 
*• if you had lost tliem lien* st) lattdy, the things 
must have been here still ; for this is a very unlikely 
place for any one to pass hy.” And indeed it AAas 
by great accident tliat lu* himsedf ha<l passed tlirough 
that field, in order to lay Avires for hares, with \vhi<*h 
lie Avas to supply a poulteriT at Bath the next morn- 
ing. 

Jones noAv gave over all hopes of recovering his 
loss, and almost all tlumghts eouceriiing it, and 
turning to Black George, asked him earnestly if he 
Avould do him the greatest fas our in the Avorld ? 

George ansAvered Avith some ht‘^ilation, “ Sir, you 
knoAV you may command im; whatex-r is in my 
jiOAver, and I In'artily Avisli it Avas in my poAver to 
do you any service.” In fact, the (pie^thm stag- 
gered him ; for lie had, by selling game, ama>.sed 
a jjretty good sum of money in Mr. Western’s ser- 
vice, and AAas afraid that Jones waiitc<l to borrow 
some small matter of him ; hot he Avas jiresiuitly re- 
lioAcd from his anxiety, l>y being desired to (MniAey 
a letter to Sopliia, Avhieri willi great ])leasnre he pro- 
inise<l to <lo. And imleed I belies e there are feAV 
favours Avhich he Avonld not liave gladly conferred 
on -Mr. Jones; for he bore as much gratitude to- 
Avards him as he could, and Avas as honest as iinm 
Avho love money better than any other thing in the 
universe, generally ann 

Mrs. Honour Avas agreed by botli to be (he proper 
means by Avhich this letter should pass to Sophia. 
They then separated ; the gamekeeper returned 
home to Mr. Western’s, and Jones Avalked to an 
alehouse at half a mile’s distaiica^, to Avait fi>r his 
messenger’s return, 

(jeorge no sooner came home to jjis master’s 
liotisL* than he met Avith Mrs. Honour; to Avhorn, 
having first sounded her with a few [jrevions ques- 
tions, he deliven'd the letter for her mistress, and 
received at the same time another from her, f(r>r Mr. 
Jones; Avhicli Honour told him she had carried all 
that day in lier bosom, and began to des])air of lind- 
iiig any means of deliA’eriug it. 

The gamekeeper returned hastily and jrn fully to 
Jones, who, having received Sopliia’s letter bom 
him, instantly AvithdroAV, and eagerly breaking it I 
DpcMi, read as follows : 


« SlK, 

“ It is impossible to express Avhat I have 
felt since I saAV you. Your submitting, on my ac- 
count, to such cruel insults from my father, lays 
me under an obligation I shall ever oavii. As yon 
knoAV his temper, I beg you Avill, for my saki', 
avoid him. I Avish I had any comfort to semi you ; 
but believe this, that nothing but the last violence 
sliall e\'er give my hand or heart where you Avould 
be sorry to see them bestOAved.” 

Jones read this letter a hundred times OA'cr, and 
kissed it a hundred times as often. His passion 
noAV brought all tender desires back into his mind. 
He repented tliat he had Avrit to Sophia in the 
manner Ave have seen above ; but he repented more 
that he had made use of the interval of his messen- 
gers ahseiicc to Avrite and dispatch a letter to Mr. 
AlKvorthy, in Avhich he had faidifnlly promised and 
hound himself to quit all thoughts of his love. How- 
ever, Avluui his cool rcticctions returned, he jilainly 
perecived that his ease Avas neither mended nor 
altered hy Sophia’s billet, unless to give him some 
little glimpse of hope, from her r«uistancy, of some 
faAourahl(‘ aeeiilent hereafter. lie lln'refoni re- 
sumed his resolution, and taking leave of lUack 
Georgi*, set forA\anl to a town about live miles dis- 
tant, Avl»itln‘r he had desired Mr. AllAvorthy, unless 
he pleased to revoke his sentmiee, to send his things 
after him. 

(Ml AFTER Xm. 

Thi* luduiAiour or Sojdiiii on the preM'tit occ i.sion ; wliich none 
of h'‘r s. ji will fd.MUi*, who au* eiipfihle of lithaA iiig in the 
«.ime iiiauner. And tlu* (n-ciis^ion of a knotl\ point in ti,t; 
eoiirt of c-on.>cienre. 

SofiiiA had jiassed the last t\s enty-fonr horns in im 
very desirabli* inaninT. During ti large pait of them 
sh(‘ had been entertained by ln*r aunt Avith letduris 
of jirudenee, n‘«.*<>miaei)(litig to lier the example of 
thi* polite Avorld, an here love (so tln.^good huly said) 
is at jiresmil entirely laugljed at, ainl A\h(‘re women 
eon''ider inatrininny, as imui do olliees of public 
trust, only as the means of making tlieir iortnnes, 
and of a<lAaneing themsehes in the world. In eom- 
iiientingon A\hieli text Mis. ^Veslern had display (sl 
her eloquence dining seAeral hours. 

These sagacious lectures, though little suited 
eith«?r to the ta'^te or inelination of Sophia, Avi're, 
hoAvcAer, less irksoim* to lier than lier own thoughts, 
tliat formeil the entertainment of the night, during 
Avhich she never onci' closed liereAes. 

But though she could neitluT sleep nor r(‘sf ill her 
bed, yet, ha\ing no avoealion from it, she was found 
there by her father at his nduiii from AllworlhFs, 

AN Inch Nvas not till past ten o’clock in the morning. 
He Aveiit directly U[) to her apaitmeiit, opmied the 
iloor, and seeing she Nvas not np, cried, “()h! ym 
are safe llien, and I am resolvml to keiqi you so.” 
He then loi'ked tlie door, ami deliNcred (In' key 1'^ 
Homnir, liaNing first given her the slriet«‘st charge, 
wit.'i great pronii.-^es of rcNvards for her fidelity, and 
most. flr*’adtul mmun’cs of juinishirn’iit in case she 
s.h iiild betray her trust. 

Honour’s orders AN'ere, not to suffer her mistress to 
come out of her room Avitliout the authority ot lh< 
iquire himself, and to admit none to lier hut him 
and hi*r aunt ; but slie Avas h(‘rselt to attend li<!i "'*1 J 
NN liatever Sojihia ])leaH('d, exeejit only ]>en, ink, aiif 
p'i:ier, of Avliicli she was foi hiildeii the use. 

T!»e squire ordered his daughter to dress herself 
and alterifl him at dinner ; Avhieh she oheved » 
having sat the iisn.-d time, Avas again cunuucto 
h'T pri a>n. 
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In the evening the gaol(*r Honour brouglit lier 
ihe letter which she received fioin tl»e gamekeeper. 
Sophia read it very attentively twice or thrice over, 
^lul llien tlirow herself upon the IxmI, and burst into 
a llood of tears. Mrs. Honour (rxprt'ssed great 
iistc nishmeiit at this behaviour in her mistress ; nor 
roiild she forlxMir very eagerly begging to know the 
ranse of this passion. Sojdiia made her no answer 
for some time, and then, starting suddenly up, caught 
her maid by the hand, and eried, “ () Honour! 1 am 
iiinlone.” Marry forbid,’* cries Honour: “ I wish 
I lie letter had been burnt before f had brought it to 
v)ur In’sliip. I’m sure I thought it w'ouhl have 
coniforteil jour la’ship, or I W’ould have seen it at 
the devil l)(‘foro I w’«)uld have toueh(‘d it.” “ Ho- 
nour,” says Sophia, “ you are a good girl, and it is 
vain to attempt concealing longer my weakness from 
ton; I have thrown aw'ay my heart on a man who 
iiath forsaken me.” “ And is Mr. Jones,” answen‘d 
Ihe maid, “such a perfidy man V* “ He hath taken 
his leave of me,” says Sophia, “ for ever in that 
let KM*. Nay, lie hath desiri‘(l to forget him. 
t'onld he have desired that if he had loved me'? 
(’mild lie have home sneh a thought ? (’onld he 
have u rittiMi sneli a word?” “ No, certainly, ma’am,” 
cries Honour; “ and to he sore, if the best man in 
Ihiulainl was to desire me to forget him, I’d take 
him at his wonl. Marry, eoine up! I am sure your 
liMiiji hath ilone him too nundi honour cNer to 
tliink on him; — a young lady who may take her 
ehoiee of all tlie young men in the eonntry. And 
to he sure, if I may he so jiri'suinptuous as to offer 
niv poor opinion, there is young Mr. lUitil, who, 
hi ^Ides tliat he is I'ome of honest parents, and will 
he mie of the giamti'st sqnin-s all hereahmits, hi; is to 
he ‘'lire, in my poor opinion, a more handsomer and 
,1 iiime politer luaii hy lialf ; and liesides, ho is a 
\miii^' gentleman of a sober eharaeter, and who may 
deh any of tlie iieighhonrs to s iy Idaek is his eje ; 
he follows no dirty trollops, nrtr ean any ha^tards he 
laid at his door.*^ Forget him, imb'ed I I thank 
lleiven 1 myself am not sn inueli at my last prajers 
as to sutl'iT any man to hid me forget him twice. If 
die best he that wears a head was^'m- to go for to 
oiler to say such an affronting wonl to me, I w'ouhl 
never give him my comjianj afterwanls, if there was 
another Nouiig man in the kingdom. Ami as I was 
saying, to lx; sure, there is young Mr. lllitil.” 
*• Name not his detisted nann*,” cries Sophia. 
” \ay, Ma’am,” says Honour, ” if your la’ship dotli 
Hot like liiiii, there be more jolly htindsome young 
men that would court your la’ship, if they had hut 
■ the least em-onragement. I don’t believe there is 
arrow young g'-enfleman in this conuty, or in the 


next to if, that if yonr la’ship was hut to look as if 
imi had a mind to him, would not come about lu 
Hiake his offers directly ” ” What a w retch dost 

tl'mi imagine me,” cries Sophia, ” hy affronting my 
'•ais with sMcdistnlf I 1 detest all mankind.” “ Nay, 
t'i!)i*sure. Ma’am,” answ'cred Honour, “ y our la’ship 
li'ilh had enough to give yon a surfeit of them. 'I'o 
Ij*' 'ised ill by such a ])f)or, hi*ggarly, hastanlly fel- 
l|)'V- ’ — “ Hold your hlasjdiemous tongue,” erics 
^eplii;j . “biURr dare yon mention his name with'dis- 
respect before me? He use nn* ill 1 No, his poor 
'li'ediiig heart suffered more w'h.mi In* writ the miiri 


j\'»ids than mine from reading them. O, he is all 
H'roic virtue and angidic gooilness. 1 am ashamed 
H the weakness of my owm passion, for blaming what 
HMght to admire. (), Honour! it is my good only 
I' mil he consults. 'fo niy interest he saeritices 
"’ I himself and nn?. ’flu’ apprehension of ruining 
Hath driven him to despair.” “ I arn verygbnl,” 
‘‘'b’* Honour, “to hear your la’ship takes that into 


your consideration ; for to be sure, it must lx*, no- 
thing less than ruin to give your mind to one tliat ia 
turned out of doors, and is not worth a farthing in 
the wanld.” “Tiirnod out of doors!” cries Sojihiu 
hastily: “how! what (lost thou ineari ? ” “Why, 
to be sure, ma’am, my master no sooner told squire 
Allworlliy about Mr. Jones having offered to inako 
love to yonr la’ ship than the sipiire stripped him 
stark naked, and turned him out of <loors 1” “ Ha 1” 

says Sophia, “ I Inive been the cursed, w retched 
cause (»f his destruction! Turned naked out of 
doors! Here, Honour, take all the money I liave ; 
take the rings from my fingers. Here, my wait eh : 
carry him all. (io find him immediately.” “For 
Heaven’s sake, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Honour, 
“do but eonsiiler, if my master should miss any of 
these things, 1 should be inude to answer for them. 
Therefore let me beg your la’ship not to part w ith 
yonr watch and jewels. IJesiih's, ’the money, I 
think, is (mongh of all eonsciemre ; and as for tJiat, 
master can never know any thing of the matter.” 

“ Here, then,” cries Sophia, “take every farthing I 
am worth, lln<l him out iininedialL*ly, and give it 
him. (io, go, lose not a moment.” 

Mrs. Hommr departed according to orders, and 
iimling Black George bidow stairs, delivered him the 
imrse, whieli contained sixteen guineas, being, in- 
deed, the \\ bob' sto(‘k of Suiihia ; for lliongh her 
father was ^ery lilieral to her, she was much too 
generous to he ricli. 

Black (ienrao haxiiig received the purse, set for- 
w:ird towards tin* ahdionse ; but in tlu^ wav athought 
oceurnsl to him, whether hi! shouhl not detain this 
money likewise. Hiis conseienee, howiwer, iinme 
dialely started at this suL’'g'‘stion, and began to 
upbraid him with ingralitnde to his hiaiid'aetor. d'o 
this his avarice iinswered. That his conscience should 
have considered tlie matter before, when lie deprixed 
]»oor Jone" of his oUO/. 'I’liat hax ing (juietly aeipd- 
eseed in what was of so inneli greater imporlanee, it 
was absurd, if not downright h\ jau risy , to atfeet any 
ijuabus at tiiis tritle. In return to whieli, ('mi- 
scienee, like a good lawyer, attempted to distiiigui-'h 
between an absolute breach of trust, as here, where 
tlie goods were deliveri'd, and a hare emieealnient of 
what was found, as in tlie former ease. Axariee 
presently treated this-with ridicule, called it a di''- 
(inetioii w ithout a dilfcrenei*, ami ahsedutely in>isfed 
that when once all preteii'^ioiis of hoimnr and virtiu* 
were given up in any one instance, tliat there was 
no precedent for resorting to them ujion a second 
oeeasion. In short, poor Conseienee had certainly 
been defeated in the argument, had not I'lair sti'pped 
in to her assistance, and xmy stremionsly urged that 
(he real distinction between the two aetions, did not 
lie in (he different degrees of honour hut of safety : 
for that the secreting the oOUA was a niatler of xery 
littlt! hazard , whereas the detaiiung the sixteen 
guineas was liable to the ulnuxst danger of disi ovi ry. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience obtained 
a l omplele victory in the mind of Black (butge, 
and, after making him a few eompliments on Ins 
honesty, foreed him to tleliver the money to Jones. 

CHAriLR XIV. 

A nhort chapter, coiUainim; a sIkuI ili.iU>i;ue between st[uiie 
We'teiu and In'! >i'ter, 

Mrs. AVr.vrnuN had been engagtal abroad all that 
day. The squire met her at her return home ; and 
when slie inquired after Sojdiia, he acquainted her 
that h(‘ liad seemed her safe enough. “She is 
loeked up in ehamher,” cries he, “ ami Honour 
keeps the key As his looks were full of prodi- 
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gious wisilom n,ii<l saijaoity whon ho ffave his sistor 
ihis intbrmatioii, it is probable be evpeetiHl much 
applause from her for nliat he had done ; but how 
was he disappointed when, with a most <lisdainful 
asj)eet, she cried, “ Sure, brother, you are the weakest 
ot Sill men. Why will )ou not eonlide in me for the 
management of my iiiJaa' '? Why will you inter- 
pose { \ou have now undone all that I have been 
spending my breath in order to bring about. Wliile 
I have been endeavouring to fill iier mind with 
maxims of prudenci*, you have been provoking her 
to reject them. English women, brother, I thank 
heaven, are no slaves. We are not to be locked up 
like the Spanish and Italian wives. We have as 
good a right to liberty as yoursidves. We are to 
be convinceci by n*asoii and {)ersuasion only, and 
not governed by foree. 1 have simui tlie world, 
brother, and know what arguments to make use of ; 
and if your folly had not prevented me, should have 
prevailed with her to form h(‘r condnct hy those 
rules of priulenee and discretion whieh 1 formerly 
taught lier.” “To he sure,” said the squire, I am 
always in the wrong.” “ Hrollier,” answered the 
lady, “yon are not in the wrong, unless w'hen you 
meddle witli matbu’s beyond your knowledgi*. You 
must :igree that I have, seen most of the world ; 
and hapj)y liad it been for my niece if slie had not 
been taken from under my care. It is by living 
at liome with you that she hath learnt romantic 
notions of love and nonsense.” “ You don’t 
imagine,” I hope, cries the s(niiie, “ that I have 
taught her auy such things,” “ Y'our ignorance, 
brother,” returned she, “ is the great .Milton sa>s, 

almost subdues my patit'iice.” * “ I) n Mil- 

ton I” answered tlie squiri'.* “if he had the iinjni- 
donce to say so to iny face, I’d lent him a douse, 
thof he was nevor so irreat a man. Patience! An 
you come to that, sisicr, I have more occasion of 
palieiico, to be used like ati overgrown sehoolhoy, 
as I am by you. Do \ou think no one hath any 
understanding, unless lie hath been about at court f | 
Pox! the world is come to a pass indeed, if we \ 
are all fools, except a panad of rouiid-heails and 
Hanover rats. Pox’. [ hopt‘ tie* times are a eoming 
that we shall make fools of tliem, and e\ery man 
shall enjoy his own. 'llrit’s all, sifter; ar»d iwery 
man shall enjoy liis own. 1 hojx* to zee it, sistiT, 
before tlie Hanover rats liave eat up a)) otireoi.a, i 
and left us nothing hut tnrnijis to feed upon.” — • ; 
“ f protest, broihm*,” cries slie, “ you are now got ! 
beyond my iinderslanding. Vour jartron of turnips 
and Hanover rats is to me perfectly unintelligible.” 
— “ I believe,” cries lie, “ you don’t care to liear 
o’em ; but the eonnfry interest may succeeil one day j 
or other for all that.”— “ I wish,” answered the lad\\ ‘ 
“you would think a little of your daughter’s interest; ! 
for believe me, she is in greater damrer than the na- 1 
tion.”-— “ Just now,” sairl hp,“ you chid me for think- ! 
ing on her, and -would ha’ Imr left to you.” — “ Ami i 
if you will promise to interposi’ no more,” aiiswereil ; 
she, “ I will, out of my regard to my niece, under- i 
take the charge.” “ Well, do then,” said the sipiire, ! 
“ for yon know I always agreed, that wom«-n are th.* | 
properest to mainige women.” | 

Mrs. Western then departed, muttering some- I 
thing with an air of disdain, coneerning women and ' 
management of the nation. She immediately re- ’ 
paired to Sophia’s apartnient, who was now, after j 
a day’s confinement, ladeased again from her cap- ' 
tivity. 

• llie OMflcr Tmv. pprtiins, « his own ’flu 

w*arr.-he9 for tlii>. in Miitoij. 


BOOK VII. 

(’ONTAIXIN'G THKEK I-AYS, 

CHAPTLll T. 

A coiiipru ison hot wren the world and tho stk.ge. 

The world hath been often compared to the theatre* 
and inaiiy grave writers, as Avtdl as the jioets, have 
considered human life as a great drama, reseinhliug^ 
ill almost every particular, those scenieal represenla- 
tioiis which Thespis is first reported to have invented 
and which have been since received with so much 
approbation ami delight in all polite countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, and is be- 
come so general, tliat some -words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at first metaphorically ap- 
plied to the world, are now iiidiscriminately and 
literally spoken of both ; tliiis stage and s(‘e^ are hy 
common use grown as familiar to us, w heiime speak 
of life in general, as when we confine ourselyes to 
dramatic pcrfonnances : and when transactions ho- 
hind the curtain are mentioned, St. James’s is more 
likely to occur to our 1 hough! s than Drury-lane, 

It may seem easy enough to account for all this, 
by refiecting that the theatrical stage is nothin'' 
more than a rejiri'sentatioii, or, as Aristotle calls it, 
an imitation of w hat really exists ; and hence, jicr- 
haps, we might fairly jiay a very high eompliment 
to those who hy their writings or actions ha\e been 

capable of imitating lif', as to liave tlielr pietures 
ill a manner confounded wdth, or mistaken fin-, the 
originals. 

Hut, in reality, we are not so foml of paving com- 
pliments to thesi* peojile, whom we use as child nm 
fn'quently do the insiruiueiits of tlieir amusemcni. ; 
and have mueli more pleasun* in hissing and hiif- 
fetiiig them, than in rnliniring tli»-ir i‘\eelleuce. 
There are many other ri'asoiis whieh have indi -d 
ns to see this amilogy between the world and 
stage. 

Some have considered the larger^art of maul 
in the liglit of m-tors, as personating eliai-ieiei- 
niore their own, and to w liicli in fact tin y h.ni 
better title, tl^n the plave hath to be in earn* -I 
tbouirlit the king or emperor whom be represents, 
'riins the li\j)ocrite inav be said to be a player; and 
indeed the Greeks e-ilh d them both hy one ami I hi' 
same name. 

I'he brevity of life hath likew ise' given occasion fo 
this cijiuparison. So the immortal Shakspeare - 

Life’s :« poor ))liiyer, 

'I'liiit struts ami frets hi-, le ipoii the >1 lue, 

.\ml liieii heard iio m 

For which liackneyed quotation I will make tl.e 
reader ainemls hy a veiy noble one, whieh feW', I 
believe, have read. It is taken from a j» 0 ( in called 
tin' Deity, published about nine years ago, and long 
i(;d ill oblivion; a proof tlial good looks, 

■ than good men, do always smvive tin h’ld 

Vrom Th»'e* all huiuaii a»-tioijs t.ik<* their spriiies, 

The ii,e nf eiiqiiies amt the fall of kim/sl 
See the va-t 'rheatre of Time diqday d. 
hill! o'er the s« ene sueceedillg heroe-t tread ! 

itli pomp the shiaiiig inia^'Cs sin ^ 

What le:ider> triumph, ami what inonari^is 'oleed 
I’e.'forin tlie parts tliy ])ro\idem'e assieii il. 

'Fheir priile, their p.'is'ions, to thv I'llds iiieliil d: 

Awliil." tliev glitter ia the fare of day, 

'I'lien at lliv nod tlie phantoms p;i-<s av\av ; 

No tiai-es left of all tlie tm.sy weiie, 

But that rememhranec say» --TA'7 f/tini/s hare been . 

Tti all these, howev r, and in every other 
tmie of life to tlie theatre, the resc'inhlanee hain 
been always taken from the stage only. None, ** 

• Tin Deity. 
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I nMiioinlx'r, have at all considered the audience at 
thin f^nMit drnma. 

But as Nature often exhibits some of her best 
pi'rformunecs to a very full house, so will the he- 
JiiivioLir of her spectators no less admit the above- 
nieiitioned eomparisoti than that of lier actors. In 
this vast theatre of time :m; seated tlie friend ami 
th(* critic ; hero are claps and shouts, lliss(^s ami 
groans; in short, every thinj' which was PNcrsceu or 
heard at the tlnait re-royal. 

Jjct us examine this in one example; for instance, 
ia the behaviour of the f^ia'at audience on that scc'ne 
^>!iicli Nature was jdeased to exhibit in the twelftli 
i hapter of the preceding' hook, wdiere she introduced 
black Cieoi'^e running away w'itli the 500/. from his 
friend and benefactor. 

who sat in the world's upy>er p;al lory treat (“d 
t!iiit ii^^'iit, 1 am well eonvimaMl, with their usual 
vocib'i^^^i ; ami every t(*rm of scurrilous reproach 
was most probably M-nted on that occasi«)n. 

If we bad descemh'd to tbe next order of specta- 
tors, we sliould have found an e(p)al dej^ree of ab- 
liiirrencc, fhou;^]i less of noise and scurrility; yet 
here the good w'onn*n guive Black (^eorl'(^ to the 
devil, ami niatiy (d* tliem exju'cti'd every minute 
that the cloven-footed m-ntlernan would fetch liis own. 

1 he j)il, as usual, was uo doulit di\i(h!(l: those 
\yiio <leli;^ht in heroie \irtue and perf'ct character 
(.liji'ctcd to the produeinj? smdi instances of villany, 
willnml jjunishini' them very severely f'r the sake 
lif c.\am])le. Some of tin* author’s fii<*mls cried, 

" Look’ce, geutlcmcu, the man is a \illaiu, hut it is i 
nature for all that.” Ami all the younir critics »)f 1 
l!)c age, th(‘ clerks, a])preu(lces, &e., called it k)W, 
■i!;d fell a groimiug. 

As for the boxes, they behaved w ith their accus- 
t lued p<rlilcm*ss. Most of tlnun were attending to 
s iiii'-tliiug els(‘. Some of those few’ who regard<!d 
tVic si euc at all, declared he was a had kiml (d‘ man ; 
w bile others refused to give tlndr ej)iuion, till they 
liiul heard that o>f!ie hc'.t judges. 

N'uvwe, who aie ailmitl*-d hidiind the scenes of 
this great tin it re of uatuia- (ami no author ouiriit to 
write any tiling besiiles ilvetioiiaries ami spidlvug- , 
bonks who hath tmt this privilege), eau censuia tin- 
artioii, witliout eonc(M\ing any ahsidute detestation 
of tlic iK ison whom perliajis Nature ina\ not have 
ill signed to act an ill part in all her dramas; for in 
this iiisi ince life most i-xaetly resembles the staan*, 
since it is often the same ]u‘rson w ho represents the 
Nillaiu and the liero ; ami he who engages ><mr ad- 
miration to-day will probably attract your contempt 
to-morrow. As (larrick, whom 1 n'gar ) iu tragetly 
to he tlie greatest genius tlic world Inilh «‘ver pro- 
dneed, sometimes comlesccnds to ]day th«‘ fool ; so 
bid Seipio ibe (Jrcaf, atid Ladius the \Vise, accord- 
tug to Hie/acc, many years ago; nay, ( iccro reports 
them to haxe been “ im'nniihly ehiblish.” Tliesc, 
it is Inn-. pl:i>«-<l llic fo.d, liki* my friend (larriek, 
in jest only ; rmt seyeral i'miueut characters hav«*, 


numberless ins|.iuci*s of their lives, play»*d llu* 
' !^ly in earnest; so far sis to render it a 

taatier oi some doubt, w hether their yvisdom «»r folly 
IS itredoini^aut ; or yvlietber they were bettt'r en- 
*'* “1 to the apphiuse or censure, the adiuirati' .. 
contempt, tin* love or hatred, of maiikinil. 


j Hose persons, indeed, who have pa.sscil aity time 
tf'lnnd the scenes of tliis great theatre, and are 
oiongliiy acquainted not only y\ith the several 
tlisgmses which are there put on, hut also yvilh the 
•‘lUastic and eajirieious behaviour of the PassioiiK, 
^'10 are the managers ami directors of this theatre 
> or to Jteason, the patentee, he is known to he a 
‘ rv nllc fj.Jioyv and seldom to (rxei t himseJQ, may 


most ijrobablj'^ have h arned to understan 1 llu famous 
nil admirari of Horace, or in tlie English phrase, to 
stare at nothing. 

A single bad aet no more constitutes a villain in 
life, than a single had part on ihe stage. The pas- 
sions, like tlie manager.s of a playhouse, often force 
men upon parts without consulting their judgment, 
ami Kometimes without any regard to their talents. 
Thus the man, as w'ell as the player, may e(nidemn 
yvliat he himself acts ; nay, it is common to sec vice 
sit as ayvkyvardly on some men, as the cliaracter of 
lago would on tin’ honest face of Air. William Alills. 

Upon the wliole, then, the man of candour and of 
true uiiderstamling is never hasty to condemn. He 
can censure an imperfection, or even a vice, without 
rage against the guilty jiarty. In a word, tliey are 
tlie same folly, the same ehildishiiess, the same ill- 
hreeding, and tin; same ill-nature, w hich raise all tlic 
clamours and uproais both in life and on the stage. 
The worst of men generally have Ihe words rogue 
ami villain most in their months, as the loyyest of 
all wretches are the aptest to cry out low' in the pit". 

('HAVTEU TI. 

Couttiining a conversation Mliudi Mr. .tones with liitnsclf. 
,Tonks ri'ci'ivcd his elfccl.s from Mr. Alhvorthy'a 
early in tin* rnoruiug, y\itli the following answer to 
his letter : — 

“ SiK, 

I .\M oommamloJ by my uncle to acquaint you, 
tliat as he did not procccil to those meastircs he had 
taken witli you without tlie greatest delibei ation, 
ami after tin* fullest evidiuice of your unyvorthiness, 
so will it be always out of your poyver to cause tlie 
least alteration in his resolution. He expresses 
gn*at surprise at your presnmpiiou in saying ym 
have resigned all pretensions to a young lady, to 
whom it is impossildc you should evt r havehatl auv, 
her birth ami fortune having made her so iniinitely 
your superior. Lastly, I am eumniandeil to tell Vim, 
that the only instama* of your eotiiplianee yyilh my 
uncle’s imlinatious which he. reipiircs, is, your im- 
\ mediately quilting tins eouutry. 1 cannot eonelnde 
^ this without otferiug M>u my a«lvicc, as a Christian, 

! that ya.'ii yvoulil seriously think of amending your life. 
That you may he assi^lcd yyitli grace so to do, yyill 
he ahyays the prayer of 

your humhli* s. ryant, 

“ W. Bi n 11 

Many ronlcmlnig p.assious were raised in oiu 
hero's mind by this b tier; hut the temlcr ]n-evailed 
at last over the imhgiiant and irascible, and a Hood 
i>f tcar.s came seasonably to bis assistance, and pos- 
sibly prevented his inisfoi tiiiu’s from cither turning 
his head, or bursting his luvirt. 

He greyv, howeyer, soon ashamed of indulging 
this remedy ; and starling up, he eriial, ‘‘ Well, then, 
I yy ill giye Mr. Allyvoithy tin* only instance lie re- 
quires of my ohcdieiicc. I yvill go this imunent • 
but yy hitliei I — yvhy, let Ftutuuc direct ; since there 
is uo other who thinks it of any couseipieiiec yvliat 
becomes of this yvretched person, it shall be a matter 
of equal indillereuee to my si It. Shall I alone reganl 
what no other — Ha! have I not reason to think 
there ia another ?— -one whose yalm* is above that of 
the wh<de w orld 1 — I may, 1 must imagono my St>phia 
ia not iudiHerent of what becomes ot me. Shall I 
th<*n leave this only Irieud — ami such a triend 1 
Shall 1 not stay with her!— Where — how' can I 
stay yvith h.'rl* Have I any hopes of ever see- 
ing her, tluiugli slie yvas as desirous as myself, 
without exposing her to the yviath of her father 1 
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and to \vhat purpose 1 Can T tJiink of solieitini' such 
u creature to consent to her own ruin 1 Stiall I indulf^e 
any passion of mine at such a price 1 Shall I lurk 
about tins country like a thief, with such intentions ? 
— No, 1 liisdain, 1 detest the thought. Farewell, 
Sophia ; farewell, most lovely, most beloved — 
Here passion stopt his mouth, and found a vent at 
his eyes. 

And now having taken a resolution to leave the 
country, he began to d<’l);jte wifli himself whither he 
should go. Th(r world, as ■Milton phrases it, lay all 
before him ; and Jones, no more than Adam, hud 
any man to whom he might resort for comfort or 
assistance. All his accpiaintance were the acquaint- 
ance of Air. Allworthy; and he had no reason to 
expect any countenance from them, as that gentle- 
man had withdrawn his favour from him. Men of 
great and good eliaracters should indeed be very 
cautious how they discard their depeiithuits ; for the 
eonsequenee to the unhappy sufferer is being dis- 
earded hy all others. 

What eoiiToe of life to pursin', or to what husiness 
to apply himself, was a second considmation : and 
here the prospect was all a melancholy void. Every 
profession, and every trade, required hmglh of time, 
and what was worse, money ; for matters are so 
constituted, that “ nothing out of nothing” is not a 
truer maxim in ph>sies than in politics; and every 
man who is greatly (h'stitute of money, is on that 
account entirely excluded from all means of acquir- 
ing it. 

At last the Ocean, that hospitable friend to the 
wretched, opened her cajtaeious arms to receive him ; 
and he instantly resohed to aci'ept her kind invita- 
tion. To express myself less figuratively, he deter- 
mino<l to go to sea. 

This thought indeed no sooner sugirested itself, 
than he eagerly emliraced it ; and having presently 
hired horses, he set out, for Bristol to j)ut it in 
execution. 

Hut before we attend him on tliis expedition, we 
shall resort awhile to Mr. Westi'in’s, and see wliat 
further happened to the cliarming Sophia. 

CHAPTER III. 

Containing several dialogues. 

Fiif. morning in which Mr. Jones departed, Mrs. 
Western summoned Sojdiia into her apartment ; and 
naving first nequainteci her that she had obtained 
her liberty of her father, she jiroceeded to read her 
a long lecture on the subject of matrimony ; which 
she treated not as a romantic scheim? of happiness 
arising from love, as it hath been df'serihed by the 
poets ; nor did she mention any of those purposes 
for which w’e are taught hy divines to regard it as 
instituted by sacred uutliority ; she considere<l it 
rather as a fund in which prudent women deposit 
their fortunes to the best advantage, in onler to re- 
ceive a larger interest for them than they could have 
elsewhere. 

When Mrs. Western had finished, Sophia an- 
swered, “ That she was very iiicapahle of arguing 
with a lady of her auijt’.s suj)erior kiiowieilge and 
experience, especially on a subject which sin* had 
SO very little considered, as this of inatrimojiy.” 

“Argue W'ith me, child 1” replied tin* other ;“ I 
do not indeed expect it. I shouhl have seen the 
world to very little purpose tndy, if I am to argue 
with one of your years. I have taken this trouble, 
in order to instruct you. The ancieni philosophers, 
such as Socrates, Alcihiades, and others, <lid not use 
to argue with tlieir scholars. A Ou are to consider 
me, child, as Socratcji, not asking your oi)hiion, hut | 


only informing you of mine.” From which last 
words the reader may possibly imagine, that this la«lv 
had read no more of tlie philosophy of Socrate.s, 
than she had of that of Alcihiades ; and indeed we 
cannot resolve his curiosity as to this point. 

“ Madam, erics Sophia, “ I have never pn'suiued 
to controvert any opinion of yours ; and tliis suhji'ct, 
as I said, I liavc never yet thought of, and perhaps 
never may.” 

“ Indeed, Sophy,” replied the annt, “ this dissi- 
mulation with me is very foolisli. Tlie French 
shall as soon persuade inc’ that they take foreign 
towns in defence only of tlieir own country, as jou 
can impose on me to helievi' you liave never yet 
thought seriously of matrimony. How can you, 
eliild, affect to deny that }ou haNe euiisidercd t)f 
contracting an alliance, when you so well know I 
am acquainted with the party with whom j^^ih'siio 
to contract it? — an alliance as iiiinafural^^;! ccmi- 
trary to your interest, as a sejiarate league with tin; 
French WDuld be to the interest of the Dutcli! Hut 
however, if you have not hitlu'rto considered of ||,is 
matter, I promise you it is noev liigli time, for my 
brother is resolved immediately to conclude the 
treaty willi Mr. Hlitil ; and indccrl I am a sort of 
guarantee in the ufiair, and ha^e promiscil your eou- 
eurrenee.” 

“Indeed, madam,” cries Sophia, “ this istlu'onlv 
instance in which 1 must disobey both yours('lf and 
my father. For this is a match w hich requires very 
little consideration in iiu’lo rc*fuse.” 

“ If I was not as great a philosojiher as Socrates 
himself,” n'tnrned Mrs. M’rsterii, “ n«)U would ocer- 
eome my imp:ttience. Wliat ohji'Ctioii ean n ou have 
to the young irentlemau 

“A \eiw solid objection, in my opinion,” says 
Sophia, — “ I bate him.” 

‘‘Will you ni'cer lea proper nsi uf words 
answered the aunt. “ Imleed, ebild, vm slioi hi 
e(»nsult Htiile Dictionary. It is impossible 
sliould hate ;i man from whom yoi^have la'Ceived m 
injury. Hy batrc'd, therefore, you iiieaii no more 
than dislike, wbieh is no sufficient oiqeetion against 
your marl} ing of him. 1 have known many couples, 
who have entirely dislikcal I'arb other, l(*ad very 
eoiiifortable gmiteel li\es. H«li('ve me, ebild, I 
know' these things bettiu- ilriu cou. ^ ^»u will ailow 
me, 1 think, to have m-cii tin* world, inwliieli I have 
not an acquaintance who would not rather he 
tlionght to dislike her husband than to like him. 
Tfu* contrary in sueli out of fashion romantic non- 
sense, that tin* \ery imagination of it is shocking.” 

“Indeed, mailam,” replied Sophia, “ I sliall neier 
many a man I dislike. Iff promise my father imm'i- 
to consent to any marriage contrary to Ids inclina- 
tions, I think I may hope? h(^ will iie\er force me ini'- 
that state contrary to my ow n.” 

“ Inclinations 1” cries the annt witlisonie warmth. 
“Inclinations! I am astonished at your assiiraiiei. 
A young woman of jour age, ami unmarried, to 
talk of inelinatioiis ! Hut whatever )<>ur inelinatieiis 
may be, my brother is n.'solved , nay, since jou t:dl< 
of inc'linations, I shall advisi* him to hasten tin' 
treaty. Inclinations!” p 

Sophia tlmii flung herself upon her knees and 
tears began to trickle from her shining eyes. !^hc 
eiitreateil Jier aunt, “ to have mercy upon her, aiu 
not to resent so cruelly her unvvillingnCKS to make 
herself rniscrahle ;” often urging, “ tJiat .‘^he aloie 
w'as eoneerned, and that her happiness only was .it 
staki*.” 

As a bailiff, when well authorised by lds'v\*>* 
having possessed himself of tlie person of ROTiui »ui^ 

happy debtor, views all liis tears, without coucciu • 
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in Tain tin? wrctclu'd caplivo atUMupts to raise com- 
passion ; ill vain tlie louder wife bereft of her com- 
panion, the little pratling boy, or fri^'hted /^irl, are 
iiieiitionod as indiiooinents to reliictano(‘. The noble 
bimitrap, blind and deaf to every eireiirnstance of 
distress, {greatly rises above all the motives to 
luiinanity, and into the bainls of the u:aolcr resolves 
to d(‘liver his miserable prey. 

Not l(*ss blind to tin; tears, or b'ss deaf to every 
entreaty of Sophia was the politic aunt, nor less de- 
t-"rmim‘d was she to deliver over the tremhliiijj maid 
into the arms of Mi(» gaobn* Illilil. She answered 
with ji^reat impetuosity, “ So far, madam, from your 
Ix'iu^ concerned alone, your conc(‘rn is the least, or 
surely the least important. It is the honour of your 
family which is conceriUMl in tliis alliance ; you are 
only the instrumeut. Do you conceive, mistress, 
that JiJi^nlermarria^m betw(‘en kim^doms, ns when 
a dan^Wer of France is inarri(‘d into Spain, the 
princess herself is alone considtuaxl in the match? 
No! it is a match between two kin<>;doms, rather 
than between two persons. The same happens in 
^rreat families such as ours. The alliance between 
tlie famili(‘s is the ])rincipal matter. You onj^bt to 
have a greater rei^anl for the honour of your family 
than for v>ur own perstin ; and if the eKam])b‘ of a 
|tiinc('ss cannot insjiire you with theses noble thoiii^hts, 
\()ii cannot surely complain at Ixuiilj used no worse 
t!ian all princesses are used.” I 

I ho[)«‘, madam," cries So[)hia, with a little 
('levafion of voice, ‘‘ I sliall n(‘\er «b» any thinq^ to 
(lislioiionr my family; hut as f Mr. lllitil, what- 
(Mcr may he the cuiisecpience, [ am resolved a;.(ainst } 
him, and no force sirill prcN vil in his favour.” 1 

Western, who had been witiiin In' u ini; duniv.; the i 
uTi'aft r part of the jui'cediuM,' dialoi^m', had now ex- 
hiiKted all his patience ; he fheretoie entered he 
laoin in a violent passiDu, ei Nin:;, “ 1) — n me tlieii 
if shatunt ha’nn, d — n me if sliatnnt, tliat*s all — 
tliat’s all ; d n me if shatnni." 

Mrs. Western ffad eollcetod a snfheient •juanliti of 
wrath fur ihi' use (tf Snjiliia ; hut site now transferred 
it all tu the s(jnir('. ‘‘ Brother,” said sl]e, “ it is 
astoiiislniiit that yon will interfer.* itia i after which 
yon had totally left to iny le'uoeial ion. Kei;anl to 
my fimilN hath made me t ike iipou iNself to he 
the inediatiji'' power, in order to i ctify tliose 
mistakes in joliej whi'di you liaM conn itle»l in 
}'»ur daughter’s education. I'or, broth r, it is 
\'Mj— it is your j)rejiosteruns cotidi wliich hatli 
eradicated all tin* se»-ds that I had tormerlv snwti 
ill her tender mind. It is >on yourself wlio h i\e 
t:ni;^ht her disediedieTlce.” — ” Blood!” cries tlie 
‘^'luiie, tuaiuiu:^ at tin* month, “ vni an* •'in.-nuji 
to coiKjner the patience of tlu* devil! Ifa\e I 
ovi'r taught iny daiii^hter diseheilieni’e '? — lien* 
Stands (>,d\ holiest! ;i;irl, did ever I bid 
t be disobedient ' II ve n(»t I dcnie 

oy tiling to bmno and f<i j^ratify \ou, ami T«> 
it to And very obedient 

to UK' site was when :i little cliibl, before you took 
‘'y’ ill hand and sjioib'd her, by tilling' her head 
with a pai'k of conrl notions. Why, —wliy, — why, 
^did I not ( t erlioar you telliii;' h«*r sin* must be- 
‘ like a princess ? You h:i\a> made, a Whi^ of 
and bow should In-r father, or any hoily 
else, expect any obedience from her?" “ llrother," 
aii-uvv^-d Mrs. \Vesfern, with an air of i^reat dis- 
1 .nil, “f eaniiof, (-xpress the contempt I have for 
your politics of all kinds; hut I will appeal like- 
''ise to tlie yonii!^ lady lierself, wh(*lher I have ever 
lu'r any ])rineij)les of disnbedienee. On the 
'*titiary, niece, have I not endeavmired to inspire 
y'ti \>iih a true idea of tlie iiev?ral relations in which 


a human creature stands in society I Have I not 
taken infinite jiains to show you, that tlie law of na- 
ture hath enjoined a duty on children to their 
parents'? Have I not told you what Plato says on 
that subject '? — a suliject on which you was so no- 
toriously i;^uoraiit w hen you came first under my 
care, that I verily believe you did not know the 
relation lietween a dani^hter and a father."—. 
“ 'Tis a lie,” answered AVestern. The girl is no 
such fool, us. to live to eleven years old without 
knowing that she >vas her father’s relation.” — “ () ! 
more than Gothic ignorance,” answered the lady. 
" Ami as for your maiiiiers, hrolh(‘r, I must tell you, 
they deserve a earn*." — ‘‘ AVhy then you may gi’ it 
me, if you think you are able," cries the squire; 
" nay, 1 suppose your niece there will be ready 
enough to help you.” — ” Brother," said Airs. Wes- 
tern, " though I despise you beyond expression, yet 
I shall endure your insoleiiee no longer; so I desire 
my coach may he got ready imrm'diately, for I am 
resolved to leave your lioiise this very morning." — 
‘‘ And a good ridilanco too,” answered he ; ” I can 
hear your insolence no longer, an you come to 
that. Blooil! it is almost enough of itself to make 
rnydaughti r uiidervaliKi my sense, Avhen she hears 
you telling me every minute you (b“<pise rue.” — ‘‘ It 
is impossible, it is impossible,” cri«*sllu* aunt ; ” no 
one can iimh'rvalue such a boor.” — ‘‘ Boar,” an- 
swered the squire, “ l am no boar; no, nor ass; 
no, nor rat neither, mnilam. Remember that— I am 
no nit. I am a trm* Ihiglishmaii, and not of your 
Hanover breed, that havi* eat up the nation.” — “Thou 
art one of those wise men,” cries slie, ” wdiose non- 
sensical principles havi^ undone the nation ; by 
weakening the htuids of our goverumeut at home, 
ami by discouraging our friends and ('iieouraging 
lu'oad." Ho! ai-e you come back 
to your j>olilics cries the scpiire : ‘‘as for tliose 
1 despise them asmiieii as I do a f — t.” AVhieh last 
words he aeeompauie<l and grai'cd with the very 
action, which, of all othi'is, was the most projier to 
it. And whether it was this word or the conti'inpt 
expressed for her piditics, which most atfeeted Mr*^. 
Western, I will not delenniui* ; hut she Hew into 
the most violent rage, uttered jihra'.es improper to 
he here lelateil, and in>»lantl\ liur-it out ot the lionse. 
Nor did her brother t)r lu>r niece think proper 
either to stop or to follow her; for the one was so 
much pos'.essed hv eor.'-cru, and the other by anger, 
tint thi'v weri* render.'d almost motionless. 

The sijuire, liowa ver, sent after his sister the same 
holloa whi<’h attends the dej>artun* of a liare, wlicu 
she is first starteil hi'fore the hounds. lie was in- 
d'-ed a great master of *!iis kind of vociferation, and 
h:ul a holloa proper for most occasions in life. 

AN omen who, like Mrs. cstcrii, know tlio world, 
and ha%e applied lliemsi'Bes to philosiqdiy and pi>- 
lities, wtuild liave immediately availed tlieinsehes 
of tile present disposition of A! r. M esleni’s mind, by 
tlirowing in a few artful eonijiliments to Ids midcr- 
stamling at tin' expi'iisi* of Iiis absent aihersary ; 
hut [KKirStiphia was all sinij'licity. By wliich word 
we do not intend to insinuati* to the readiT, that slie 
was silly, which is generally mulerctood as a syno- 
nymous ti'rm wit’ll simple ; for she was indeed a 
most sensihh* girl, and her iiiiderstamling was ot the 
first rate ; hut she wanted all th:it useful art 
females eonvert to so many good jmrpo.ses in life, 
niid W'liieh, as it rather arises trom the heart than 
from the heH, is often tlie jiroperty I'f the silliest of 
women. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A purturo of a country geutleworaan taken from Um* liie. 
Mr. Wkstern having tiiiislied his holloa, and taken 
a little breath, began to lament, in very pathetie 
terms, the unfortunate condition of men, who are, 
says he, “ always whipped in by the humours of some 
d — n’d b — or other. 1 think I was hard run enough 
by your mother for one man ; but after giving her 

dodge, here’s another b — follows me upon tfie 
toil ; but curse my jacket if 1 will he run down in 
this manner by any o’ uni.” 

Sophia never had a single ilispute 'with her latluu-, 
till this unlucky affair of Blitil, on any account, (ex- 
cept in defence of her mother, who she had loved 
most tenderly, though slie lost her in tlie elevmith 
year of hm* age. Tlu' squire, to w hom tliat poor 
woman had heonafaitlifiil upper-servant all the time 
of their marriage, had returru'd that beha\ioiirby 
makmg wdiat the w'orld rails a good husband. He 
very seldom swore at her (perliajis not above once 
a week) and never beat li(*r : she had not the least 
occasion for jealousy, and was perfect mi><tress of her 
time ; for she w'as never iuti'rruptcd by her husband, 
who was engaged all the morning in his field exer- 
oisGs, and all the evening with bottle companions. 
She scarce indeed ever saw* him but ar meals; where 
she had the pleasure of earviiig those dishes whii-h 
he had before attende<l at the dressing. Troin 
these meals she retired about five minutes after tlie 
other servants, having only stayed to ilrink “ the 
king over the water.” Such were, it seems, Mr. 
Western’s orders ; for it was- a maxim with him, 
that women should come in W'itli tlie first dish, and 
go out after the first glass. Obedituice to these 
orders w’as perliaps no dillieult task; for the eon- 
versation (if it may be called so) was seldom such 
as could entertain a lady. It consisted eJiiotly of 
halloaing, singing, relations of sporting adventures, 
b — d — y, and abuse of women and of the govmn- 
ment. 

These, however, were the only seasons when Mr. 
M’'estern saw his wife; for w'hcri he repaired to her 
bed, he was generally so drunk that he could not 
see ; and in the siiorting season he always rose from 
her before it w'as liglit. Thus was she perfect mis- 
tress of lier time, and had hesiiles a coach and four 
usually at her command ; though unhappily indeed 
the badness of the neighbourhood and of (lie roads 
made this of little use; for none w lib had .set much 
value on their necks would have j)assed tlirougli the 
one, or who had set any value on their hours, would 
have visited the otlier. Now to deal honestly with 
the reader, she did not make all tlu^ return expected 
to so much iridulgciice ; for slie hud been married 
against her will by a fond father, the, match having 
been rather advantageous on her side ; for the .squire’s 
estate w'as upwards of 3000/. a year, and her fortune 
no more than a bare .SOOO/. lienee perhaps she had 
contracted a little gloominess of temper, for shrr was 
rather a good servant than a. good wife ; imr had she 
always the gratitude to return the extraordinary de- 
gree of roaring mirth, with which the squire re- 
eeivcMl her, even with a good-humoured smile. She 
would, moreover, sometimes interfere witli mailers 
which did not concern her, as the violent drinking 
of I0r husband, which in the gentlest terms she 
would take some of the feiv opportnnitie.s he gave 
her of remonstrating against. And once in her life 
filic very earnestly entntated him to carry her for 
two months to London, which he peremptorily 
denied; nay, was angry with his wife for the leipn-st 
ever after, being well assured that ali the husbands 
in London are cuckolds. 


f For this last, and many other good reasons, irofl- 
fern at length heartily hated Jiis wif(‘; and as iie 
never eoiiccalerl tliis hatred before her death, so ho 
never forgot it afterwards ; but when anything in 
the least soured him, as a bad scenting day, or a 
distemper among his hounds, or any other such mis- 
fortune, he constantly vented his spleen by invec- 
tives against the deeiMsed, saying, “ if my wife was 
alive HOW', she would be glad of this.” 

These irivcetives he wa.s e.speeially desirou.s of 
throwing forth before Sophia; for as he loved her 
more than he did any other, so In* was really jealous 
that she had loved her mother belter than him. And 
this jealousy Sophia seldom failed of heightening on 
these occasions; for he was not contented with vio- 
lating her ears with the abuse of her mother, but 
endeavoured to force an ex[)lieit approbation of all 
this abuse ; with which desire he never couhLprevaii 
upon her by any juoiiiise or threats to comp* 
lienee some of my readers will, tierhaps, womler 
that tlie squire had not haled Sophia as mueli as lie 
bail hated her mother; but I must inform thorn, tliat 
hatreil is not the effect of lovt*, evmi througli tlie 
meilium of jealousy. It is, indeed, very possible for 
jealous jiersous to kill the objects of Ilnur jealousv, 
hilt not to hate them. Wliieh sentiment Ixung a 
pretty hard morsel, and hearing something of the ;iir 
.)f u paradox, w'c shall leave tin* reader to chew the 
cud upon it to the end of the chapter. 

(Tl.VB’l KH V. 

Tlu* ''enorous Ixh.ivionr of tow.inls 1; it. 

•sorriiv kept silmna* d ring the foregoing ..f 

ler father, nor did sin onci* .‘inswer otherw i-,c 
.vith a sigh; but as he understood i of the 
language, or, us he called it, litmo of the e^es, so In: 
wris not satistied without some further approliatiou 
of his sentiments, which he now demanded of bis 
daughter ; telling her, in tlie usual way, ” lie i-xpectcd 
she W'as reaiiy to take tin; part of (fi. ' lybody ag.aiiist 

him, as she had always done that of the b In r 

mother.” Sopliia remaining still .'silent, he ciicd 
out, “ What, art. dumb ? why ilo-st uni s[»eak t ::s 
not thy mother a d — d h — to uu' 1 answer un* that. 
\Vhat, 1 supposi* joii ilespise your father too, and 
don’t tliiiik him good enougli to speak tot” 

” I'or lu*aveii’s sake, sir,” answereil Sophia, “ do 
not give So cruel a turn to my .•silence'. I am sure I 
would sooner die tliaii be guilty of any disre^^pect 
towards jou ; hut how' can I vent ure to s])e!ik, w lien 
<*>ery word must either ollend my elear papa, or 
convict rue <if the blackest ingratitude as well as ii:i- 
piefy to the in<-inory of the best of motlu r.s; lor 
sueh I am certain, my mamma was alwavs to me !” 

” Ami your aunt, I suppose, is the. best of si-sleis 
too!” replied the squire. ‘‘Will you be so kind as 
to allow' (bat she is a h - - ? I may fairly insist ujam 
that, 1 think f” 

” Indei'd, sir,” says Sophia, ” I have gr at 
gations to my aunt. She hath I>een a sccom: other 
to me,” 

“And a second wife, to im? too,” returned 
tern; “so jam will take her part too ^ A u v, on t 
confess that she hath acted the part of I e vile^ 
sister in the w'orld !” 

“Upon my AV'ord, sir,” erie.s Sophia, “1 
halic my he.art wickedly if I did. I know my «umt 
and you differ very much in your w'.ays of tldnkingi 
but i have heard her a thousand times express (ha 
greatest affection for you; and I am convhu’cd, so 
far from lier being the worst sister in the^woia, 
there are very few wlio love a brother better. 

“'i’hc English of all which is,” auswGicd Ue 
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n|ijiro, “ t/iJit I aiJi 111 the \v^(llJ^,^ yAy. certainly. 
A}, to be sure tlie woman is in the rii^lit, and the 
(ii:iM in the wrong always.” 

“ rardon me, sir,” cries Sophia. ** I do not say 
so.” 

‘AVhat don’t you sayl” answered the father: 
•‘you have tlie impudence to say she’s in the right ; 
(lolhitnot follow t lien of eours(‘ that I am in the 
Asrong l And perhaps J am in tlie wrong to suffer 
s,acli a presbyterian llanovmian b — to come into 
my house. She may Mite me of a plot for any- 
ihiug I know, and give my estate to the govern- 

iijcnt.” 

“So far, sir, from injuring } on or your estate,” 
^;iys Sophia, “if my aunt had died y'esterday, I am 
, Diivineed she would have left you her whole for- 
liine.” 

\\ hetl|er Sophia in(end»‘(I it or no, I shall not 
int siiMie t‘> assert ; hut certain if is, these last w'ords 
|)t iielr:iti‘d very d(‘e]) into the ears of her father, and 
j.rodueed a mui’h iiiore sensible elleet than all she 
had said before. He reeei\ed tlie sound with much 
the same action as a man iecei\es a bullet in his 
licail. lie started, staggered, and turned pale. After 
\\!:i( h he remained silent aho\e a minute, and then 
hf gall in tlu' following hesitaliiig manner : “ Vest<‘r- 
(!,iv! she would haie left me her esleate yesterday ! 
\\«udd she t Why yesterday, of all the days in the 
M.ar I 1 siip])ose if she dii‘s to-morrow, she will 
ii a\e il to soiuehody (dsi*, ami piuhaps out of tlu^ 
»aaiilv." — ” M\ ;iuut, sir,” er'n s Sojdua, “ hath very 
\: ih iil [lassioiis, and 1 ean’l answer what she may 
do niidfr tlieir intliKOiee.” 

‘•\(in can’t I” •'•turned the fatlier; “ami pray 
iialh I)' rn fh(‘ oeeasiun of putting her into those 
\i..l( iit passums ? .Nay, wlio hath actually put her 
i.ii') tlii'iu ! NVas md you aiol she lianl at it hefor<‘ 

1 canii’ into the room { Ih'^ides, was not all <»ur 
l|ll•l•'|■<•l about you ! 1 haie iH»t tjuanellrd with sistrr 

tills many yeais hut u[m»m your aerount ; and now you 
W'.nid throw the wlmle Ijlaine upon me, as tlmf I 
slaiillil he the oreW'iiOi of her leaiillg the rstraJe out 
t’ (he '..iiiiiiy. I could ha\e evpeeled no better 
iii'ited; this is like the return you make to all the j 
ri 't of rny fomlness.” | 

*• I hescceh you tlien,” cries Sophia, “ upon my j 
knees 1 heseeeti you, if I lM\e liet u the unhappy 
tacasioii of this dilli’rene. , th:;t you \>ill eiideaiour 
»') niakr it up with my aunt, ami not sulfer h«*r to 
li ive your house in this lioleiit rage of auger: she 
i> M v*‘iy go()d-iiatur'’d wouiaii, ami a few ' iiil words 
Mill ‘eitisfy h'-r. la-l me entia-at you, sir.” 

“So I must go ami ask pardon fi»r y«)ur fault, 
I'lM^t It” answered \N'estein. “You have lost file 
laiif, and I imC't <lraw i vory way to iiml her again ! 
liideeil, if I was certain’’ — Here he stoj)pi-d, ami 
S'ljihia throwing in more enti eatios, at length ]u*e- 
M ih 'l uj)on him ; so that afti r M-uting two or three 
hiMer sareastical expressions against his daugliter, 
h ' ilt'parled as fast as he eouhl to ree^^^•^ his .sister, 
ht’!oi-i* her e(jul[»ago could hi* goltrii roaiU. 

^opliia then returned to her ehamhfr of mourning, 
wlicre she iiulnlged herself (if the phire-e may le* 
allowed me)fn all the luxury of temler grief. She 
read over more than once tlje letter whieli she ]»ad 


disorders of the like kind, or so skilfid a jn actitioner 
as Mrs. Honour would mwer ha\c ventured to aj»ply 
(hem; nay, J have heard tlrat the college of cham- 
bermaids hold tliem to be as sovereign remedies as 
any in the female dispensary ; but whether it was 
that Sophia's disease diri’ered inwardly from those 
cases with which it Hgreeil in external symptoms, 1 
will not assert ; but, in fact, the good waitiiig-w'oman 
<lid more harm than good, and at last so inc(Mised 
her mistress (which was no easy matter) that with 
an angry voice she dismissed her from her presence, 

CHArTKR M. 

('ont.iiniiig great Miriely ol‘ inalltT. 

’riiK squire overtook his sister just as she was step- 
ping into the c<nich, and ])artly by force, and partly 
l)y solicit.'itions, prevailed upon her to order her 
horses hack into their quarters. He succeeded in 
this attempt witiiout mneli <lil!ieiilly^; for the lady 
was, as we have already hinted, of a nio'it placable 
dis))ositioii, and gia'atly h.»M-d her brother, though 
she d(‘spise<l his parts, or rather his little kuowleilge 
< if the world. 

l*oor Sophia, who had first set on foot this reeon- 
I'iliatiou, was now made the saerillce to it. 'I'hey 
both eoueurred in their censures on lier eomlucl ; 
jointly deelared war aguijist her, ami directly pro- 
ceeded to counsel, how to eavry it on in the most 
vigorous manner. I'or tins purpo^ie, Mrs. AN ev.ten» 
proposed not only an immediate eoiielusion of the 
tieaty with .\llwurthy,J>ut as imim-'llately to c.iny 
j it iido execution ; saying, “ 'I’liat there was no other 
j way to succeed with her uieee, hut by \iolent im'- 
thoiN, which she was con\ineed Sophia had not 
siitlieienl resolution to lesiq. ilvNiolent,” says she, 
“ I mean rather, hasiy measures; tor as to eontine- 
meut or al'.'M'lute force, no sueli thing', must or can 
he attempted. Our plan nm^t he concerted for a 
.'•urpiise, ami md for a storm.” 

'I'hese malters^vei'e resolved on, when Mr. Illitil 
eame to p:\y a\i'it to his mistress, 'fhe s(p>ire im 
soom r heard id‘ l.is ui 1 1\ al, than he stepjied aside, by 
Ills sifter’s ad\iee, to giNc his daugliter oiders fvir the 
prop'-r neeption of lu ;■ lo\er; which he did with 
the most hitter exeiiatio.i-, ajid deimneiatious ol 
judriineiit on Iut refusal. 

'I’he impetuo'ity i d the sj'uire hore dow u all hefere 
' him; and S«»p!'ia, as her aniit \i'ry wisely foie>aw, 
was not -aide to resist him. ^!?e •mueed. theii fore, 
to s.a* lUilil, though '^lie had searee spirits or slrenj;!» 
sulhei'-nt to uTt.-r her ass, nl. Imleed, to jjive ;i 
peremptory denial to a father whom -Ijc so tenderly 
lo\ed, was no easy task. Had tliis eireumstaneci 
j hei'H out of the ease, much le.ss resolution than w hat 
s!>e was really misiress of, would, perliap-'’, ha\e 
serM'd her; hut it is no unusual thing to aseniie 
those actions entirely to fear, >shii h are in a great 
measure produeevl by !o\e. 

j In pnrsmun'e, tlien tore, ot her l.itlier's pereinp- 
j torv etunmamls, Sophia now admitted Mr. lililil a 
>isit. SiMMies like this, when jiaiiifed iil large, af- 
ford, as we have ohs.'rved, \rty little entertainment 
to the reader. Here, tlienfore, we sliall strictly 


•veein-d fronj .lones; her mnlf t<»o was used on this 
'f’f ision ; and .she bathed both .as well .as her- 

uilh J)er tears. In this situation fhe friendly 
-lis. Honour exerted her utmost ahilitii’s to comfort 
'’ i' idllieted mistress. She ran over the names of 
'■' ‘Uy young gentlemen : ami haNiug greatly com- 
“'^‘‘d their ptirtsand persons, assured Sophia that 
•'•M* luight lake tier choice of atjy . 'I’hese methods 
^''ilaiidy heeu used with some success in 


adhere to a rule of Horace; by wlu'eli writers aro 
‘lireefed to pass o\or ail these matters w /•ii’l> they 
jlesp.air of placing in a shining ligdif ; — a rule, wo 
conceive, of excellent use as well to the historian as 
to the ])oet; and whielu if fdlowed, must at least 
have this good idfeet, tliat many ;» <’vil (for so 

all great hooks are called) woxild thus be reduced to 

! a small one. 

1 It is possible, the great art used by lUitil al ihil 
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iiitciview^ would have prevailed on Sophia to have 
made another man in his circumstances her conti- 
daiit, and to have revealed the whole secret of her 
heart to him; but she had contracted so III an opi- 
nion of this yoiin^ gentleman, that she was resolved 
to place no coiitideiice in Iiim ; for simplicity, when 
set on its guard, is often a match for cuiiiiing. Her 
behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely forced, and 
indeed such as is generally prescribed to virgins 
upon the second formal visit from one who is ap- 
pointed for their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himself to the squire 
perfectly satistiod witli his reception ; yet that gen- 
tleman, who, ill company with liis sister, had over- 
heard all, was not so well pleased, lie resolved, 
in pursuance of the advice of the sage lady, to push 
matters as forward as possible ; and addressing him- 
self to his intended son-in-law in the hunting phrase, 
he cried, after a loud holloa, “ Follow her, boy, fol- 
low her ; run in, run ; that’s it, honeys. Dead, 
dead, dead. Never be bashftd, nor stand shall 1, 
shall I t Allworthy and I can Hnish all matters 
betw’eeii us this afternoon, and let us ha’ the wed- 
ding to-morrow.” 

Blitil having conveyed the utmost satisfaction into 
his countenance, answered, “ As there is nothing, 
sir, ill this world which I so eagerly desire as an 
alliance ivith your family, except my union with the 
most amiable and deserving Sojihia, you may easily 
imagine how impatient I must l)e to sei* nnself in 
possession of my two highest wishes. If I have not 
therefore iinportum'd you on this head, you will 
impute it only to my fear of* otlendiug the lady, by 
endeavouring to hurry on so blessed an event faster 
than a strict compliance with all the rules of de- 
cency and decorum will permit. Hut if by your 
interest, sir, she might be induct'd to dispense with 
any formalities . ’ 

“ Formalities! with a pox!” answ«'red the squire, 

“ Pooh, all stiitf and nonsense ! I tell thee, she shall 
ha’ thee to-niornnv ; you will know the world hotter 
hereafter, w'hen yon come to iny a^. Women never 
gi’ their consent, man, if they <‘aa help it, ’tis not 
the fashion. If I hud stayed for her mother's consent, 

I might have been a bachelor to this day. 'fo 

her, to her, co to her, that’s it, you joll^ dog. I tell 
thee shat ha’ her to-rnorrow morning.” 

Blitil sutfored himself to be overpowered by the 
forcible rhetoric of the squire ; and it being agrceil 
that Western should, close with Allworthy that >ery 
aflernoou, the lovifr ilepartcd home, having tirst 
earnestly begged that no violence might be (db-red 
to the lady by hi.s haste, in the same- manru'r a 
popish inquisitor begs the lay j)Ower to do no vio- 
lence to the heretic delivered over to it, and against 
whom the church hath jiassed sentence. 

And, to say the truth, Blitil had parsed sentem-e 
against Sophia ; for, however ])lpas<Ml lu* had dt-- 
clarcd himself to Western with his reception, he was 
by no means satisfied, unb-ss it was that he was con- 
vinced of the hatred and scorn of iiis mistress; and 
this had produced no less rc<'iprocal hatred and 
seorn in him. It may, jierhaps, be asked. Why 
then did he not put an immediah? cml to all furtln-r 
cotirtship I I answer for that very reason, as w*'ll as 
for several others erpiully goofi, wliich we shall now 
proceed to open to ihe reader. 

Though Mr. Blilil Avas not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he saw; )et 
he was far from being destitute of that appefite 
which is said to be Ihe common property of all ani- 
mals. With this, he had likewise that distinguisliiiig 
taste, which serves to direct men in their choice of 
the object or food of thsir several appetites ; and 


this taught him to consider Sophia as a most ddi. 
cions morsel, indeed to regard her with the same 
desires whiirh an ortolan inspires into the sou] of an 
epicure. Now the agonies ^yhich aliccted the niiiid 
of Sophia, rather augmented than impaiied her 
beauty; for b(‘r tears added brightness to her e\c(?j 
and her breasts rose higher with her sighs. Indeed, 
no oiie*hatli seen beauty in its highest lustre, who 
hath never seen it in distress. Blitil therefore looked 
on this hnniaii ortolan with greater desire than when 
he Auewed her last ; nor Avas his desire at all lessi-ned 
by the aversion Avhieh he diseoven'il in her to him- 
self. On the contrary, this served rather to heighten 
the pleasure he proposed in ritiing her eharms, as it 
added triumph to lust ; nay, he had some further 
vioAvs, from obtaining the absolute possession of her 
persi hieh Ave detest too inueh even to mention ; 
and revenge itself was not Avithoiit its share in the 
gratifications which he promised himself, 'rho ri- 
A'alling poor Jones, and supplanting him in her af- 
fections, added another spur to liis pursuit, and pro- 
mised another additional nqitiire to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, Avhieh to some scrupulous 
persons may seem to savour too much of malevo- 
lence, he had one prospect, Avliich fcAv readers 
Avill regard Avith any great abhorrence. And this 
was the estate of Mr. Western ; Avhich Avas all to he 
.settled on his daughti-r and her issue ; for so extra- 
A'agant Avas the alfection of tliat fond parent, that, 
[irovided his child Avould hut con.seMt to ht' luist-raliie 
.vith the husband lie chose, ho cared not at what 
price he purchased him. 

For these reasons Mr. Blitil was so desirous of the 
match that he intended to ileceiAe Sophia, by juc- 
teinling love to her ; and to deci'ive her father and 
his own uin-le, by pretending he was heloM'd by her. 

In doing this he availed himsidf of the piety ef 
riiAvaekum, Avho In-ld, that if the i-iid proposed was 
ri'ligious fas surely matrimony is), it matten-d not 
low wii-kcd Avere the means, AsJ^f) otlu-r occasions, 
he u.^ed to ajiply the jiliilosophy of Sipiare, A\lii( !i 
taught, that the end Avas immaterial, s<i that the 
im.-aiis were fair and consistent Avitli m(.>ral rectitude. 
To sav trutli, there weri* few occurrcnei-s in life uii 
Avhirhhe could not draw aih ant age from theprccc-pts 
of one or other of thoNe great masters. 

Little deceit was indeed necessary to he jiractiscd 
oil Mr. M esterii ; avIio thougfit tlie inclinations of 
his daughter of as little coiist-queiice as Blitil hiinselt 
conceived them to he ; but us the sentiments ot Mr. 
Alhvorthy ivere of u very ditreient kintl, so it "as 
ahs»)liitely in-eesNury to iiiqiosi? on him. In lids, 
howev(»r, Blitil was so well .assisted by Western, that 
he succeefled witliout ditTieulty ; for as Mr. AlUvorfliv 
had been assured by In r father that Sojdiia had a 
proper alfeetinii for Blilil, and that all which he had 
snspeeti-d eoncerniug Jones Avas entirely tais»-, l!!dil 
h.ad nothing more to do than to eontirm these asser- 
tions ; whii-h he did with such equivocat ions, that h'* 
presf-rved a salvo for his conscience ; and Irjd t lo 
.satisfn-fion of r-onvoying a lie to Ids iinch', without 
the guilt of telling one. When he was exainiiicd 
touching tlie inclinations of Sophia by All>\oit i), 
Av^ho said, “ He would on no .accountrho acecssaiy 
to forcing a young lady into a marriage contiai} 
her OAvn will ;” he answered, “ That the real S‘ n 
iirneiits ot young lailn*s were very didieult to y 
understood; that her behaviour to 
forward as he wished it, and that it he eoukl >‘ ' 

her ffcther, she had all the affection for Idni av n' 
any lover could desire. As for Jones/’ 

“ Avhorn I am loth to call villain, thougli his Dc.j. - 
viour to you, sir, Hufliciently justifies the ajqic 
tion, his own vanity, or perhaps some wicked vic\ $ 
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n\igli' make him boast of a falseliood ; for if there 
had been any reality in miss Western's love to him, 
the i^reatness of her fortune -would never hav(^ 
suffered him to desert her, as you arc well iiiforme<l 
}u‘ hath. Lastly, sir, I promise you I would nut 
iiivself, for any eoiisid<*rafi()ii, no, not for the whole 
^vorld, consent to marry this young lady, if I was not 
persuaded she had all tln^ passion for me which 1 
(h'sire she shouM have/' 

'I’his excellent metliod of eonveying a falsehood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation 
:iiid imposture, hath quieted the eonseienee of many 
;i notable deceiver; and y(*t, when we consider that 
it is Omniscienee on which these endeavour to im- 
pose, it may possibly seem capable of alfording oidy 
a very superlieial eoiiilbrt ; and that this artful and 
K'tinod (listinetion l)etween eomtnimieating a lie, and 
telling one, is hardly worth f!ie [>ains it costs them. 

Allworthy was pretty well salistled with what 
Mr. Western and ^ir. lllifil told him ; and the treaty 
was now, at the end of two daNs, eonelude<l. Nothing 
film remaiiK'd pn‘\ions to tin* olliee of the priest, 
but the otiiee of the l.i\v\er^ which threatencfl to 
take up so much time, that W»'sl»*ru (jlfere<l to bind 
himself l)y all manner of covenants, rather than 
defer l^e liappiness of tin* young couple. Indi'cd, be 
uasso very earnest and pressing, that an indilFereiit 
person miglit hav<* eojielmh'd In* was more a ju-inei- 
eipal in this maleh than he n'ally was; hut this 
e igerness was natural to him on all oeeasioiis ; and 
!u‘ eiiuducted I’vi'ry selienn* lie undertook in such a 
inaiiiier, as if tin* success of (hat alone was suflieient 
to eonslitute the whole happiness of his lib*. 

'I'lie joint importunities of both father and soji-in- 
lawwould prol)ahly lia>e puwailed oii Mr. Allwor- 
lliN, who l)rooked but ill any <lela\ of gi>iug baj.pi- 
iiess to olbers, had not Sopliia ber^^■lf prevented it, 
.(lid taken iiM'.-isiires t(» put a liiial end to the wbob* 
treaty, and to rob liotli ehureb and law t»f tbo^e laves 
wbieb these wi>if bodies baM* tlnmglit proper to re- 
i'ei\e from the propagation of tin* loim in ‘'p' cie-, di a 
lawful uiaiiiu'i'. Of w liieli in the m \t ebapter. 


ciiAPrr.ii Ml. 

A j'lraiige resulation of S.n.lda, and !i luore* vt.alai/em 

of Miw. Honour. 

'I'lioi on Airs. Ifonour was principally attached to 
her own inter(*st, sin* was notwitlnmt some litlb' 
att'ielirueiit to Sopliia. 'I’o say truth, it was Miy i 
dillieiilt for any one to know lliat }on»ig lady witb- 
■>Ul ll)^iIlg her. She therefore no sr.Miiier beard .a 
pieei* ot lu'ws, wbieii she imairinerl to he of gn at 
iinportaiiec to her mistress, tlnn, qoiti* forg«*tting tin* j 
aiiacr W'hieli she liad eoneei\ ed twotla\s before, at 
h' l’ unpleasant dismission from Sophia’s poeseiiee, | 
s.ie i-iii liastily to inform her of tin* new*-;. ' 

i lie beginning of her diseoui se as ns abrupt as 
l’'''r eiitraiu'c info the room. “ ( ) dear ma’am !” says 
•'d'*, “ what (loth \our la’ship (liiiik ? 'I’o he sun* I 
Irigdileiied out of my w-its ; and jet I tlioughi 
d tny dntyjo tell your la'sliip, lliougli perhaps it 
uniy make yon angry, for w<* serAanls don’t alwaijs 
know wliat. will make our ladi' s angry ; for, to he 
sure, everytliing is td ways laid to the eliurge of a 
scivant, NV In’ll onr bnl’es are out of humour, to 
surtMve must he scolded ; anil to In* sure I should 
n»>t wonder it your la’ship should In* out of humour ; 

it must surprise you certainly, .ay, and shock 
}eii too.” — “ (lood limumr, let me know it without 
an\ longer prefn*!*,” says Sophia ; “ (here are few 
'd'gs, f j)/ nnise you. which w ill surprise, aud 


fewer which will shook me.” — ** Dear ma’in,” an- 
swered Honour, “to be sun*, I overln*ard iny master 
talking to parson Supple about getting a licence 
this very af'lcrnoon ; and to be sure I heard him 
h;iv, ymir ia’.siii/> siiould he married to-morrow 
inorjjxng.” Sophia tuniud pule at tliese words, and 
repeated eagerly “ fo-morroAv moruiug!” — “ Vts, 
ma’m,** replied the trusty waitiug-womuii, “ 1 will 
take my oath I he.'ird my master say so.” — “ lluuour,” 
says Sophia, “ you lune both surprised and shocked 
me to such a degree tliat I have scarce any bri*utli 
or spirits left. What is to he done in my dreadful 
situation 't” — “ I wish 1 w'as able to advise your 
la’ship,*’ says she. “ Do advise me,” cried Sophia ; 

“ pray, dear Honour, advise; me. Tliiuk what jou 
would attempt if it was your own ease.” — “ Indeed, 
ma’am,” cries Honour, “1 wish jour la’ship and 
I could ehangt? situations; that is, 1 mean without 
hurting your la’ship; for to he sure I don’t wisli 
you so had as to be a servant; but because that if 
so he it was my e.ase, 1 should lind no manner of 
ditKeulty in it ; for, in my poor ojiinion, joung 
sijiiire bliiil is a ehanning, sweet, handsome man.” 
— “ Don’t mention such stnlf,” (*ries Sopliia. “ Such 
slulf.” repi*ated Honour; “why, there. Well, to 
he sure, what’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and tin* same is altogether as true of women.” 
'-“Honour,” sajs Sojihia, “rather than suhuiit 
to he the wife of that eontemptihh? wretch, I 
would plunge a dagger into my heart.” — “ O lud, 
ma’am I” answered tin* otlier, “ I am sure jou 
frighten im* out of my wits now'. Let me beseech 
yonr la’ship not to suti’er such wicked thonghts to 
come into jour head. O Ind ! to hi* sure 1 tremble 
(*very inch of me. Di ar ma’am, consider, that to 
he denied ehri''tian hmial, and to liave your eorpM’ 
buried in tlie highway, aud a slake drove through 
joii, as farmer Hallpeimy was served at Ox Ceo'-s ; 
and, to he sun*, liis ghost hath walked there cmt 
since, for several people have* seen him. 'To he sure 
it can be nothing hut the dcNil which can put 
such wi'ked tlioughts into the liead of sinjhoil\; 
for <’ertainl\ it is hss wicked *o hurt all the w«n!d 
tlian one’s own dear ‘•t lf; and so 1 ha\e lieavd ‘‘Ui'i 
b\ more jiaisoi's ihuii one. It \onr la’shij) hath 
sucl) a \i<'lent aversion, and hales tin* joung gentle- 
man so > cjw had, that M'U can’t hear to think I't g^oing 
into bed to him ; f-n' to lie sure there ma\ he such 
atitipalhies in i;atuie, and one had lieveier touch a 
toad tli.oi tho llesh ot soim* people.” — 

Sophia had been toommli wrapt in i*oiitemphi5i'’n 
to p’lv anv gr at atten'.ii'ii to the toiegoing eve* lleot 
ili‘-ronr''e of her maid* Oilemipt ing her tin let. ni', 
w it bout nr: king an \ ans wer m il, . In* said, “ Honoor, 

I am come to a res. ilm imi. I am delerndned to 
le:i\e ipv father’s house this V' vy night ; and if \on 
have the fiiend^hip for me which wni Ir.oe otieu 
prnf**ssed, \ouwill keep me company.” — “'licit 1 
! will, ma’am, to till* winld’s end,” answered llouoio'; 
“ hut I beg \our la’sbip to consider the f*on'.e(jiu'i:eo 
before \«iu uiiderf.’ike any r:ish actimi. M liere ('an 
yonr la’sbip possibly go!” — “ '1 here is,’ repiied 
*So[thi *, “a lady of quality iu Loudon, a relation ot 
mine, wlio spent several months w ith my aunt in 
tin* country ; during all whie’i tinn* she treated me 
with great kindness, and evpros.'cd so much plo:i- 
siire in my eoinpanj, that sin* e;irnestly desireil my 
aunt to Milfer me to go with her to London. As 
she is a woman of ver\ great note, 1 sliall easily find 
her out, and I make no doubt of being very well 
ar.;l kindly n'ci ived In In I would not ba\o 

yo.ir la’ship too eonfiih'iit of that,’* erios Honour; 

for the first l.*idy I lived with used to iinite peo- 
ple ^'-ly earnesil'y (o her lioiise ; but if she hetu'd 
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afterwards tlioy were romin^ she used to j^et out of 
the way. Besides, though this lady would be very 
glad to see your la’ship, as to be sure any body 
would be glad to see your la’ship, yet when she 
hears your la’ship is run away from my master — ” 

“ Aou are mistaken, Honour,” says Sophia: “she 
looks upon the authority of a father in a much lower 
light than 1 do ; for she ]u-essed me violently to go 
to London with luT, and when I refused to go with- 
out my fatlier’s consent, she laughed me to scorn, 
called me silly country girl, and said, I should niakt' 
a pure loving wife, since 1 could be so dutiful a 
daughter. So I have no doubt hut she will both 
receive me and ])rotect me too, till my father, linding 
me out of his power, can be brought to some 
reason.” 

“ Well, blit, ma’am,” answenal Honour, “ how 
doth your la’ship think of iiiaking your escape t 
Where will you get any horses or conveyance i i*'or 
as for your own horse, as all tlie servants know 
a little how matters stand between my master 
and your la’ship, Uolnn Avill be h inged before he 
W’ill sull’er it to go out of tlie stable without my 
master’s exjirt'ss orders.” “ I intend to eseapi*,” 
said Sojihia, ‘‘ hy walking out of the tloors when tln^y 
are open. I thank heaven my legs are veiy able to 
carry me. They liavo supported me many a lt>ng 
ov< uing after a tid<llc, with no very agreealile part- j 
ner : ami surely they will assist me in ninniug from I 
si' detestahle a partmu* for life.” — “ Oh heaven, j 
ma’am 1 doth your la’sliip know what yon an* say- I 
iijg!” cries Honour; “would voii think of walking \ 
aliout the country by night and alone 1”- -“ iSut ! 
alone,” answered the lady; “ )OU have promised to j 
hear me (‘ompany.”- “ Vi's, to be sure,” eries j 
Honour, “ I will follow >our la’ship through the j 
world; but ymr la’^hip had almost as goi.xl be ; 
alone ; for I should not be able to (h'feiid you, if 
any robbers, or other villaitis, shmild im'et with 
you. Nay, I sliould be in as horrible a fright as 
your la’>hij); for to be certain, they would ravish 
lis both. Besides, nn’am, consider how cold the 
nights an* now. we shall be frozen to death.” — “ A 
good brisk pare,” answered Sophia, “ will pres<‘rve 
us from the cold ; and if you canimt (b'fend me 
from a villain, Hommr, I will detbnd y)U ; for I 
will take a pi'^lol with me. There are two alwavs 
charged in tin* hall.” — “ I).*ar ma’am, yui frighten 
me more and more,” cries Honour; “sure your 
la’ship would not venture to tire it off I I liad 
rather run any cliance than your la’ship siniuld do 
that.” — “ Why so !” says Soj/liia, smiling: “ would 
not you, Honour, fin? a pistol at anyone who should 
attack your virtue •?’’ — “To be sure, ma’am,” ciies 
Honour, “one’s virtue is a dear thing, especially 
to us poor servants ; for it is our livcliliood, as a 
body may say: yet 1 mortally bate fire-arms; for 
80 many accidents happen hythem.” — “ Well, well,” 
says Sojihia, “ I believe I may ensure your >111110 
at a very cheap rate, without: earrying any arms 
with us; for I intend to take horses at the very first 
town we come to, and we shall hardly be attacked 
in our way thither. Look’ee, Honour, I am re- 
solved to go; and if yon will attend me, I promise 
you I will reward you to the very utmost of my 
pow’cr.” 

T/iis Jast argument, had a stronger effect on 
Honour than all the preceding. And since she saw 
her mistress «o detenniueil, she desisted from any ; 
further dissuasions. Tlit;y tlien entered into a de- 
bate on w:iys and means of executing their project. 
Here a verv stubborn difliculty occurred, and thin 
was the removal of their effects, which was much 
more easily got over hy the mi'^ti'ess Ilian hv the ( 


mail!; for when a lady hath' once taken a restihi. 
tioii to run to a lover, or to run from him, all oh- 
Stacies are considered as trillcs. But Honour wim 
inspired by no such motive : she had no raptures to 
expect, nor any terrors to shun ; ami besides the 
real value of her clothes, in which consisted a great 
part of her fortune, she liad a capricious fondness 
for several gowns, and other things; either bet*ause 
they became her, or because they were given licr 
by such a particular person ; because slie had bought 
them lately, or because she had liad them long;^{)i- 
for some other reason equally good ; so that she 
could not endure the thoughts of leaving the poor 
things behind hm* exposed to the mercy of WesliMii, 
who, she doubted not, would in his rage make them 
8 iiili*r iii.'U’tyrdom. 

'I’he ingenious jNfrs. Honour having applied all 
her oratory to dissuade her mistress fnmi her ]nir- 
pose, will'll she found lier positively dctenniiiiMl, at 
last started tlie follow ing expedient to remove licr 
clothes, viz., to get herself turned out of doors that 
very evening. .Sophia highly approved this method, 
hut doubted how it might he brought about. “() 
ma’am,” crii's Honour, “your la’sliip may trust 
that to me ; vve servants very well know liow to 
obtain this favour of onr masters and mistri'sses ; 
though sometimes, indeeil, wliere they ow e more 
wages than they can readily p.iy, they willful uji 
with all our alfroiits, and will hardly take any 
warning we can givi* them; hut tlic squire is none 
of tiiose; ami since your la’sliip is resolved upon 
setting out lo-night, I wairrmt 1 get discliaigi 1! 
this aftenoon.” It was then ri'sohed that she 
should pack up some linen and a iiiglit-go\\ n fm 
Sojiliia, willi her own things; and as for all her 
other clolhes, the young lady abandoned them wiii. 
no moie remorse tliaii the sailor feels when h-' 
throws over the goods of others, in order to save his 
own life. 


(TIAB’fKK VHl. 

Containing tsc»‘nt*s of altcrratiou, of no very in;->'innien kimt, 

Mas. lloNoni had scant' sooin'r parted from le r 
young lady, than sotnetliing (for I would not, like 
tin* oltl woman in (.^nlvedo, injure the ile\il hy any 
false accusation, and possibly he might have no 
haiul in it), — Init soint-thing, I say, suggested itself to 
her, fh.it by saerilieing Sophia ami all her secn-ts 
to Mr. Western, sin* might probably make her for- 
tune. M any consiih'rations urged this discoverv. 
rinj fair prospect of a handsome reward for so great 
and aeccptahle a service to the squire, templed le r 
avarice; and again, the danger of the enteiprisi* 
slie had undertaken ; the uneertainty t>f its success ; 
niglit, cold, robbers, ravishers, all alanueil lu r tears. 
So forcibly did all these ojiente ujion ht*r, that slit* 
was :dmost determined to go directly to the squire, 
and lav open t/ie whole aflair. She was, however, 
too upright a jinlge to decree on one sidi*, helore 
she had heard the otlier. And lierc, first, a. journey 
to Innidon appeared very strongly in support "f 
Sophia. Slie eagi'ilj longed to see 5 i ph.wi* in which 
she faneieil eharnis Hhort only of those fvhich a raji* 
turcfl saint imagines in Jieaven. In the next jilaee, 
as she knew Sophia to have niiieli more generosjty 
than her master, so her lidelity iirornised her a 
greater reward than she could gain hy treacliery. 

She then c:ross-e\aminr*d all the articles wliich lia* 

raised her fears, 011 the other side, and foum , o'l 
fairly sifting the matter, that there was very lidh 
in them. And tiow both scales being redntM'd h’ 
pretty even balance, her love to her mibtics :5 bcin, 
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llifown into the scale of licr intcufi-ity, made that 
rather propoiuleraU^, >vtu'u a cirtMimstanec struck 
upon her imajijiuatiou avhich mi^ht have had a daii- 
ir(M*oiis elfeet, had its whole woij'ht boon fairly put 
into the other scale. 'I'his waw the; length of time 
^vliich must intervcuie before So])hia would he able 
l,j fidlil her promises; for though sIk* was entitled 
l,) lu*r ni()th(‘r’H fortune, at tlie death of her father, 
iiinl to tlie sum of liOOU/, left her by an uncle when 
she came of age ; yet these were distant days, and 
„i:iuy accidents might prevent the intended gene- 
rosity of the young lady; wliereas the reward^ she 
iniglit expect from Mr. Western w<‘re immediate. 
lUit while she was ])ursuing this tliought the good 
jti-niiis of Sophia, or that wl\ich presidcal over the 
integrity of Sirs, llojioiir, or perliaps mere chance, 
sent an accident in her way, whicli at once pre- 
( i ved her lidelity, and even facilitated the intende<l 
.siiiess. 

Mrs. AV'estern’s maid chiinnHl great superiority 
i»\i'r Mrs. Honour on several accounts. First, lu'r 
-irth Avas liiglun- ; for licr grcat-gr:uulmotlu*r hy the 
side Avas a cousin, not fa *<1, to 

i.'idi peer. Second ly, her ate 

And lastly, she had lieen at l.ondon, and had of 
• .ns<'<inrne(* si'en inor(‘ <>t’ tlu‘ world. Slu' had al- 
vt. l^inbaved, thendbre, to Mrs. llononr with 
•li it n'ser\(', ami hml always '-Naeted of lier those 
Milks of distinction, Avhieli < very <*rder of females 
[ .■(•siT\es ami reijiiires in eonversutioii \\ifhfhf)se of I 
iin iiiftoior order. Now as llomnirdid not at all j 
agree with t his doet rine, hut would freipiently j 
Mviik in ui)on the ri‘s]Kn’t which the other dc- 
Miindfd, Mr>^. Western’s maid A\as nut at all plcas<‘d 
'.it'll her ninipany ; indeed, sh(‘ carm*stly lougod t<» 
iiini home to the In >f In • mi'.tre'.s, \\ licia 
iniiieered at Avill oAcr al otin r ser\ants. She 

I, .(] 'oeeii ijreally, tliei'clore, <lisaiipointed in the 
iiioiniiig, Avhen Mrs. Western 1i:m1 eleingi-d her mind 
>11 tin’ \eiy |ioint of deparluia* ; ami had been in 
a led is vnlgai ly etlled a gloni iiig hnmonr «'ver since. 

In this liumonr, which was none, f tin* sweetest, 
i>’ e:i)n'' into tin* I'ouiii wlu'rellonom \s as dehat iug 
illi lni''>df in tin* munma* we haM' al/o\e related. 
Honour no sooner :>:jav Imr, than slie ad.Ires.^isl In a 
ill the ibllioviiig obliging phrase ; “ Soli, madam, I 
tiinl ue are to liave the |)leaf iire of your coinpany 
let! n r, wliieli 1 Avas afiai 1 the (jinnel hefAVeeii iny 
iiri>ter ami your lady woulil li:i\e rohhed us ol.” 

— " I don’t know', madam,” answered the other, 
‘Mslid you mean hy we ami ns. I assure you 1 
< 1(1 not look on any of tlie servants in tiii' Inuiv. j 
to he pioper company for im*. 1 am (ompauy, I j 
j"’, lor tlieir betters eM>ry day in t \eek. I 
do not speak on your a<aM)nnt, M’.-’. lloinoir ; l<u' 
Aoa arc a i’ivilise<l young A\omau; ami when you 
li'm* seen a little more the Asoild, i sliouM 
ol he ashanii’d to AAiilk A\ith you in St. .J'.nms’s j 
Ihirk.” — lliufv toitA l' lloiiour, “ niailaiu 

1' III Jirr airs, 1 piofesf. Mrs. Jiononr, fo?<^oothl 
f’ltri’, nndam, \on might call me hy my siruann' ; 
hir thoiudi rny l.nly calls im’ Honour, I have ;i sir- 
ii-'itiM’ as wtl! as other folks. Ashamed to walk 
"’illi me, (p|othaI inarrv, iis good ;is yourself, 1 
Iioj,e.’' — “ Sim*e you make sneh .a return ft) my 
'■ivility,” said the other, I must, aetpiainl you, 
^li’i^. Honour, tliat you are not so good as me. In 
tin- cmmtvy, indeed, one is obliged to take up with 
•dlkiml of trumpery; but iu town I Aisit none hut 
the women of (piality. Indei’d, Mrs. Honour, there 
Is soiiu* dillorenei*, I hope between you and me.” — 

I hope Ko too,” ansAV(‘red Honour: there is some 
'•lilt reiice in onr ages, ainl — I think in our per- 
” I pon speaking ANliieii last words, slw 


strutted by Mrs. Western’s maid with the most 
provoking air of contempt ; turning up her nose, 
tossing her head, and violently brushing the hoop 
of her coi^ipctitor Avitli h(*r oavti. The other lady 
put on one of her most malicious sneers, and said, 
“Creature! yon are beloAV my anger ; and it is be- 
neath me to give ill Avords to such an amlaeious 
saucy trollop ; but, hussy, I must tell yon, your 
breeding shows the meanness of your birth as Avell 
as of your edueation ; and both very properly qua- 
lify you to be the mean serving woman of a country 
girl.” — “Don’t abuse my lady,” cries Honour; 

“ I wont take that of you ; she’s as much better Ilian 
yours as she is younger, and ten thousand times 
more handsomer.” 

lU •re ill luck, or rather good luck, sent Mrs. 
AV'estcrii to sia* her maid in tears, wliich began to 
flow jih’iitifnlly at lier approach ; and of Avliich 
being asked the reason by her mistrc'^s, she presently 
acquainted her that her tears were occasioned by 
the rude treatment of that creatine tliere —meaning 
Honour. “And, madam,” eonliiiued she, “ I eonhl 
liave de.sjiised all she said to me ; hut she hath had 
the audaeily to aflront your ladysliip, and to call 
yon ugly — Y<.s, madam, she called yon lejly old 
cat, to my fae ’ ould not hi’ar t») hear yinir 
ladyship lailleil ugly.” — ‘‘Why ilo yon repeat her 
impudems’ so often !” sai>l Mrs. Western. .\iid 
then turning to Mrs. Henoiir, she askial her “Ho'V 
she liad till* assnn'Me(‘ to mention her n.'iine with 
disn’speet ?” — “ Disrespect, madam !” answered Ho- 
iKMir; “ 1 ne\er ineiitioned your name at all : 1 said 
somebody' A\as not as haml-oiiie as my mistress, 
ami to he sure y.iu know tliat as amII as I.” — 

** H ussy,” replied the lady, ” 1 w ill make sneh a saucy 
trollop as yourself knoAv that 1 am not ri proper 
subject of your diseouist'. And if iiiy brother <lol!i 
not dise!iarg«‘ you this moment, I will never sleep 
in his house again. I Avill find him out, and have 
you diseharged this nioineiit.”---” Discharged 1” 
erii's Honour; “ and supjuise 1 am: tlien* are more 
places in the AAurld than one. Tliauk IieaM ii, 
good servants need not AAant p!:i(M‘s ; and if y.'U 
turn away .ill A\ho do not think you hamlsome, 
you will want servant.s very soon ; hi me tell you 
that.” 

Mrs. AVestern spoke, or rather thundercil, in an- 
sAVi-r; hut as .'■he was hardly art ieulate, a\ e eauiiot 
he very eerlain of tlie ideiitietil W(>nls ; A\e shall 
tin refore omit iu-'crtinga spi eeh which at he-.t Avoiild 
not greatly la-iiound to her hoiioiir. S!u’ th>'U ih'- 
parted iu se.aich of h»'r hrotln r, with a eonnleii:iu> •• 
so full of rage, that slie le'^emhle^l one of tlie t.!l L>. s 
rathiT than a human neature. 

The two cliamheriuaiils being aLraiii lelt ahuie, 
began a second bout at altereation, whleh soon 
pn>dneed a eoinhat ot a more ai'lise kind, lu this 
lhi‘ Aiet'uy belonged to tin' lady ot inlerior r iiik. i*<'t 
not Avitiioiit some los.', ot hlocid, cd hair, and i‘t lawn 
.and muslin. 

riiArTHR IX. 

The wi-e ilemeanmir ef Mr. Wf>tein in the e!;.i'i ifter of a in.a 

‘ hi 

ipia ilieations nf iv eleik; Mitli eMi.i>'nUiiai y inslaiK of 

liaternal ma»lne>s and tili d alVeotion. 

IjOC,hm\ns sometimes prove toomneh by an argument, 
utul politicians often viAeneaeh themselves in a 
seheim'. 'I bus had it like to have happened to Mrs. 
Honour, wlio, instead of reeov ering the rest of her 
clothes, liad like«l to ha\(’ stop])<'«l even those sl\«* 
tia«i on her hack from esenping; for the sqtiire mi 
sooner heaiil of her Inning ahnsed his sister, llnm 
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he swore twcMity oaths ho would send her to Bride- 
well. 

Ml’S. M estern was a very good-natured woman, 
and ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She had lately 
reinitt(‘d t'u' trespass of a stagi'-eoaeliiuan, who liad 
overturiH‘il her postchaise into a iliteli ; nay, she 
had even broken the law, in refusing to prosecute a 
highwayman who had robbed her, not only of a sum 
of money, but of her ear-rings ; at the same time 
d — uing her, and saying, “ Such handsome b — s as 
you don’t want jewels to set them oil*, and bed — iiM 
to you.” But now, so uncertain are our tempers, 
and so mueli do we at dilferent times dilfer ftom 
ourselves, she would hear of no mitigation ; nor 
could all the alfected penitence of Honour, nor all 
the entreaties of Sophia for her own servant, prevail 
with her to desist from lairnestly desiring her brother 
to execnle justiceship (for it was indeed a syllable 
more than justice) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk hud a qualilication, which 
no clerk to a justice of peace ouglit ever to be with- 
out, namely, some undei*standing in the law of tliis 
realm. He therefore whispered in the ear of the 
justice that he would exceed his authority by com- 
mitting the girl to Hridewell, ns tlu're luid been no 
attempt to break the peace ; ” for I am afraid, sir,” 
says he, “ >ou cannot legally commit any one to 
Briilewell only for ill-breetling.” 

In matters of high importance, particularly in | 
cases ndating to the game, the just ice was not al- 
ways attentive to these admonitions of his clerk; ! 
*br, indeed, in executing t!ic laws under that head, | 
many jnsticea of jieace suppose they have a large | 
iiscretivuiary power, by virtue of which, under tin* i 
notion of searching for and taking away engines for I 
tlio destruction of the game, tli<.*y often commit tres- j 
pass.’s, and sometimes Iclotiy, fU tlieir |.*hMsure. | 

But this oll’cnce was not of (piite so high a nature, j 
nor so dingerous to tlie society. Here, therefore, | 
the justice behaved with soiiui attention to the advice i 
of his clerk ; for, in fact, he had already had two j 
informations exhibited against him in the king’s j 
bench, and liad no curiosity to try a third. ' 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most wise and ! 
fiigniticaiit countenance, after a preface of several | 
Iiums and liulis, told his sister, that upon more mature j 
deliberation, lie was' of opinion, tlnit “as there was 1 
no breaking up of tlie peace, such as the law,” says 
he, “ calls breaking open a door, <jr lireaking a hedge, 
or breaking a head, or any such sort of breaking, the 
matter did not amount to a felonious kind of a thing, 
nor trespasses, nor damr.gea, and, therefore, there 
was no punishment in tlie law for it.” 

Mrs. Western said, “ she knew the law much bet- 
ter ; that she had known servants very severely 
jmnished for affronting tlieir masters and then 
named a certain jnstiee of the peace in London, 
“who,” slie said, “would commit a servant to 
Bridewell at any time wln.-u a master or inistros 
desired it.” 

“ Like enough,” cries the squire ; “it may hf so 
in London ; but the law is diffivrent in the country.” 
Here followed a very learned dis[mte between the 
brother and sister concerning the law, wbieh we 
would insert, if we iinagtmal many of our readm’s 
eould understand it. This was, however, at length 
reterred by both parties to the clerk, who decided 
it in fav'our of the magistrate; and Mrs. WestiTU 
was, in the end, obliged to content herself with the 
satisfaetion of having Honour turned away; to 
which Sophia herself very readily and cheerfully 
consented. 

Thus Fortune, after having diverted herself, ac- 
cording tij custom, with two or three frolic-, at las!. 


disposed all matters to the iidvantago of cur heroine - 
who indeed sueeeeded admirably well iii her decinl. 
eoiisidering it tvas the lirst she had ever jiractised. 
And, to say the truth, I have often eoneludeil, that 
the honest part of mankind would be much too hard 
few the knavish, if they could bring themselves to 
incur the guilt, or thought it worth their while to 
take the trouble. • 

Honour acted her part to the utmost perh'ction. 
She no sooner saw herself secure from ail dangiu* of 
Bridewell, a word whiidi had raised most horrihh; 
idea^in her mimi, than she resumed tliose airs which 
her terrors before had a little abated ; and laid down 
her place, with as miieh afleetaliou of eontent, and 
indeed of eontempt, as was evm- practised at the re- 
signation of places of much greater importaiiee. If 
the reader pleases, therefore, we choose rather to say 
she resigned — whicli hatii, indeed, been always held 
a synonymous expression with being turned out, or 
turned away. 

Mr. \Vi‘sterii ordered her to he very expeditious 
ill packing ; for Ids sister declared she would not 
sleep another night under the same roof with so im- 
pudent a slut. To work therefore she went, and 
that so earnestly, that evi'rything was ready early in 
the evening; vvlien, liaving received her wages, away 
paeki’d she, hag and baggage, to the great satisfaction 
of every oiks hut of none more than of Soplda; v\Iio, 
having appointed her maid to meet her at a eert iiii 
jdace not far from the house, (*xaetly at the dreadhi! 
and ghostly hour of twelve, began to prepare for lu r 
own ileparture. 

But tirst she was obliged to give two painful au- 
diences, tlie one to her aunt, and the other to Iht 
father. In tliese Mrs. Westiu’u Inuself began to 
talk to her in a inon* peremptory stvli‘ than before ; 
but ht'r father treatiHi her in so violent ami outiage- 
ous a rnaiim-r, that he frightened herintoan allectcd 
comiiliance with his will ; which Si) highl\ pleased 
the good squire, that lie chajiged his frowns into 
smiles, and Ids nieiiaees into prdtidses : he vovvi (I 
his whole soul was wrapt, in Iwr.s ; tliat her eonsent 
(for so he construed the words, “ you know, sir, 

1 must not, nor can, refuse to obey any ahsoluii* 
eoinmand of yours”) had made him the happie-it 
of mankind. He then gave her a large hank hill to 
disjiose of in any trinkets s!ie pleas(‘(l, and kissi-cl 
and embraced her in tin* fondest maimer, vvldle ti-ais 
of joy trickled from tlmse eves w liich a few momeii! s 
before had darted Mr:* :*!;d rage against the ilear oh- 
jeet of all Ids affection. 

Instances of this hehavimir in parents are so eoni- 
inon, that the reader, I doubt not, will he ver\ little 
astonislied at the whole roinluet of Mr. Westein. 

If he should, I own I am not able to account tor it ; 
siin'C that lie loved Ids daughter most temierlv, !'•, I 
think, heymd dispute. So imleed have many others, 
who havi* rendepMl their eldldren most coinjdelrlN 
miserable by the hanie condnet ; whicli, tlioiigh it 1'* 
almost uidvausal in p:irents, hath always appeared 
to me to he the most imacconntahle of all llie au- 
snrdities vvliieh ever «*ntered info the brain of that 
range prodigious creature man. 

The latttu- [)art of Mr. Western’s l^*havioiir had 
so strong an effect on the temler heart of Sophia, 
that it suggested a thought to her, widch not all the 
sophistry of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces o 
h<‘r father, had ever once brought into her h' a‘ • 
She reverenced her fatluT so piously, ami lov'd Ima 
so passionately, that slie Inul scarce ever lelt 
ideating Hcnsations, than what arose from the 
she frequi'iitiy had of contributing to his 
merit, and somefimes, perhaps, 1” ***1^**‘’*^,^T.* ! / 
tioiiH ; for he never could contain the de ig i 
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licaring her cornmondod, 'which In* had tlic satisfac- 
tion of hcariiij,^ almost c?vcry day of licr life. The 
idea, therefore, of the immense hai)]»iriess she should 
(•ouvey to her fatlier by her consent to this match, 
made a strouo- inijjressioii on her mind. Again, the 
,.\treme piety of such an act of obedience worked 
viTY forcibly, as she liad a very deep sense of reli- 
.ri(ni. liastly, when slie retlected how much she 
liciself was to suller, being indeed to become little 
jess than a sacrifice, or a mail > r, to filial love and 
duty, she felt an agreeable tickling in a certain little 
passion, which though it bi‘ars no immediatdlatH- 
iiity eitlier to religion or \irtue, is often so kind as 
to lend great assistanee in executing the purposes of 
hotii. 

Sophia was charnn'd with the contemplation of so 
lii roic an action, aiid began to eoinplimeiit herself 
witli much premature llatt(My, when (.’upid, who 
lay l)id ill the mull*, smhh iiU erept out, and like 
Punchinello in a ])iippet-show, kicked all out befon; 
him. In truth (for we scorn to deeoive our leader, 
or to vindicate the elmracter of onr heroine by 
asmi!)ing her actions to snperii.itnral impulse) the 
thoughts of her beloved .lones, and some Impes 
(li.'.wcver distsint) in v\lii<-h he was vi'iy partieularly 
^Diiceriied, iininediati'ly destroyed all whieli lilial 
love, I'ictv, and pride had, with their joint eii- 
(!i nvonrs, ln'en lahonring to bring about. 

lint hefoii' we proceed any farther with Sophia, 
wo inU''l iMJW look hack to Mr. .lones. 


t'li Ai» i i:r X. 

(’uiitaiiiing ^^‘vcral matlms, natural cn oi^'h pcjliai).>», hut low. 
I'ltl'; reader will lx* jileascil to :einemher, that we 
lei't Mr. Jones, in the ht'ginning of this ln*ok, on 
In'! road to llrislol ; lieing detennined to seek his 
liirt\ine at sea, or ralfiei, iinleed, to tly awa^ from 
his fuilnne on shore. 

It Imppened (:^ thing not vei \ nnu'iml), tliat the 
giiiih' who nmh'rlook to eondnet him on hiswav, 
was uiilnelsily nnaeijuainted vvitli l!u‘ mad ; so liial 
!ia\ii'g missed his right traek, rind lieing ashamed 
to ask inlbrmation, he rambled abont hiekwards 
and forwards till niglit came on, and it began to 
glow (lark. ,lom*s suspecting what had happened, 
aiajuainted the guide with his apprehensions; hut 
lie insisted t»n it, that they were in the right mad, 
ami added, it would he very strange if he should not 
know the road to Ihi-toi; Ihougli, in reality, it 
would have been iiineli stringer if In’ h.id known it, 
lta\ ing never passed through it in his life l.'dbn'. 

•hiiies had not such implicit, faith in his guide, 
hut that on their arrival at a village he impiin'd oflhc 
•at* lir.st fellow In’ s.iw, whet In r they wfre in the 
load In llrislid. “Whence dnl vou come {” cries 
the fidknv. “ No matter,” says Jones, a little 
hastily; <« [ to know if this he tin* road to 

Hristol 'I'lic j-oad fu liristol 1” cries the fellow, 

''•■latching his head; “Why, ineastcr, 1 Indieve >oii 
will hardly g(‘t to Hristol this way to-night.” — 
liiflnu', Ijjjujd, flien,” answered Jones, “do tell 
11'^ which is the wav.” — “Why, nieaster,” cries the 
tellow, “ v>ft must he come out of your road (he 
ynil knows whither; for thick way goefh to 
» ocestiM.” — “Well, and which way goes to Hris- 
'n t said Jones. “ Why, }ou he going away from 
answered thefeliovv. “ Then,” said Jones, 
we must go hack again f” — “Ay, you mnst,” said 
•he o Well, and when vva'- come hack io tiie 

^<*P of the hill, which way must we take “ Why, 
keep the straight road.” — “ Hut T vemem- 
two roads, one to the light and the 
Why,^<*U must keep the lighl- 


b(T there 

‘'l‘*«‘rtothe'left’”- 


hand road, and then gu .straight vorvvards ; only re- 
member to tuMi vurst. to )our right, and then to 
your left again, and thtn to your riglil, that bring* 
you to the squire’s ; and then )ou must keep straight 
vorvvanls, and turn to the left.” 

Another hdlovv now came up, and uskofi vvhicli 
way tin? gentlemen vvi’re going; of which being in- 
formed by Jones, he tirst sciatelied liis head, and 
then leaning upon a poh; he had in his hand, began 
to tell him, “ I’hat be must keep the right-hand 
road for about a mile, or a mile and a half, or such 
a matter, and then lie must turn short to the left, 
which would bring him round by measter Jiu 
liearnos’s.” — “ Hut vvhi<*li is Mr. John Hearnes’s ’P’ 
says Jones. “ (J Lord!” cries the fellow, “why, 
don’t you know measter Jin Hearnes { Whence 
then did )ou come (” 

These Ivvo f(;llovvs had almost conquered tke pa- 
tience of Jones, when a plain well-looking man 
(who was indeed a quakm*) accosted him thus: 
“ Tiiend, I perceivi* thoii hast lo.st tliy way; and if 
thou wilt take my advice, tliou wilt not altemjit to 
find it to-night, it is almost dark, and tlie road is 
dilKcult to hit; besides, there havi? been several 
robberies committed lately between tl.isand Hristol. 
Here is a very cnalitable good house just liy, vvliere 
thou mavest find good entertainnient lor thvself and 
thv cattle till morning.*’ Junes, after a little per- 
suasion, agreed to stay in this place till the mortiing, 
and was eomlncted liy his friend to the public- 
hons(’. 

The landlord, who was a very <>ivil fellow, told 
Jones, “he hojied he would excuse the l.>rid ness of 
his aceoinniodatitui ; for that his wile was gone from 
lullin’, and had loekial up alimist everytliing, and 
carried the kevs along vvitli her.” Indeed the fact 
was, that a favourite daugliti'i* of hers was just mar- 
ried, and had gone that morning home witli her 
}iu.-;hand ; ami that s)u‘ and her mother togetln r had 
almost slript tin’ poor man of all liis goo,U, as well 
as money; for tlumgli in* had several eliildreii, this 
• laughter only, who was tlie nn>ther‘s favoiuite, was 
the ohjci't ot her eon^ideration ; and to the hunumr 
of this one <‘hii'l she would vv ith ]>leasnre have sacri- 
lieed all tin’ rest, ainl iter hushand into the bargain. 

riiongh Join’S was May niitit for any kind of 
companv, and would have prelVir' d being aloin', 
vet he could not resist tin* importunities of the 
honest quaker ; wiio wastin' nuire desirous of sitting 
willi him, from having remarked tlie iin laucholy 
vvhicli appeared both in Ins counteuanci’ and he- 
liavionr; aiul vvliich tin* jioor (juaker tliought his 
com er.Nalion iniglu in some measure relic've. 

.\fter thev had past >.oine time together, in such a 
manner that niy Inun’st friend might have thought 
hiiusi If at vine of his nH* nt iina tings, the cuaker be- 
gan to he moved hv sonu' spirit or other, pndiahly 
that of euriosity, and said, “ Friend, I perceive sonu' 
sad disaster hatli befallen tbe«' ; but pray be of 
eomfort. I’eihaps thou has h>st a Irieud. It so, 
tiiou must consiilt'r vv t' are all iinutal. Ami vvliv 
shouldst thou grieve, vv hen tlioii knovvest tiiy grii-f 
will ilo thy IHi'iid no good? e aie .all horn to 
alWietion. * I invsclf liavi' mv sorrow as wt'Il as 
thee, and most prohahly greater sorrow s. 1 liougii 
1 have a eh’ar estate of IhO/. a jear, vvlueli is as 
much as I want, and I liave a eonscii’ina', I thank 
the Lord, "voiil of olfenee ; niv constitution is sound 
ami strong, ami then’ is no man can (h’inand a debt 
of me, nor accuse me o\ an iujury ; yet, irieud, I 
should he eoucenu'd to tliiiik tlu'e as miserable aa 
in V self.” 

'Here the qnaker ended with a deep gigh ; and 
Jones presently answe red, “ I am very sorry, sir. 
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for your uuliappinoss wluitover is Ihc occasion of I shall i?ct him out of ruy houso as soon as po! 
it’* — “ Ahl tricud,” rcpliotl the qnakcr, “ one only siblc. If I do h)sc my rcckouiuj^, the iirst loss 
datiuditer »s the occasion; one vho was my urcatest always the best. Jt is not above a year a^o tiiat 
dcliL^ht upon earth, and Avho within this week is nin lost a silver spoon.” 


away troiii rue, and is marrieil ai»’ainst my consent. 
T had provided lier a proper match, a sober mai 
and one of substance ; but she, forsooth, would 
choose for herself, and away slie is ifone with 
young fellow not worth a grofit. If she had been 
dead, as I suppose thy friend is, I should have be«*n 
happy.” — “ That is very strangi*, sir,” said Jones. 
“ Why, would it not be l)elter for her to be deiul, 
than to ]>e a beggar ?” replied tlie (piaker: ” for, as 
I told you, tile fellow is not worth a groat ; and 
surely she cannot expect that I shall ever give her a 
shilling. No, as shi^ hath married for love, let her 
live on love if slie can ; let her carry her love to 
marled, and see wdudher any one will change it 
into silver, or even into halfpence.” — ” You know' 
your own ctuicerns best, sir,” said Jones. “ It must 
have been,” continued the quakcr, “ a long jire- 
nieditated scheme to cheat me : for they have 
know'll one another from their infancy ; ami I al- 
ways preaclied to Iicr against love, and tolil her a 
thousand times over it was all folly and wickedness. 
Nay, the cunning slut pretendeil to hearken to me, 
and to despisv? all w:uit"nness of the Hesh ; and yet 
at last broke out at a wimlow' two pair of stairs: 
for I began, indeed, a little to suspect h<‘r, and ha<l 
locked her uji candully, int(Miding the very next 
niorniiigto hav(* married her up to my liking. lint 
she ilisappointed me w ithin a few hours, and escaped 
away to the lover of lu'r own choosing; wlio lost no 
time, for they were married and bedded and all 
within an hour. 

But it shall be tlie worst hour's w’ork for them 
both that ever they did; for they may staiwe, or 
heg, or steal together, for me. 1 will never 'give 
cither of lliem a fartliing.” Here .huies starting 
up, eried, “ I really must he excusr<l ; 1 wish you 
would leave me.” — ” Come, eome, friend,” said 
the (p.i:iker, ** don’t give way to coiieern. \ on see 
there are other ptaijile miserable besides yoursi'lf.” 
— ” I see there are madmen, and fools, and \illains in 
the world,” cries Jones. “ Biit let me give you a 
jiiece of advice ; send for your daughter and soii-iii- 
low borne, and don't be yourself tlie only eause of 
misery to one you pretend to love.” — “Send for her 
ainl lier husband hiurie I” eries the ipiaker, lomlly ; 

‘ 1 would sooner s<*n(l for t!ie two greatest enemies 
I liave in the Avorldl" — ” Well, go home vonrself, 
or where you please,” said Jones, “ for I will -it no 
longer insueli comjiany.”'— “ Nay, friend,” answeretl 
tile quaker, ” I seorn to impose my eompaiiy on 
any one.’' Tie then olfered to pull money from his 
pocket, hut Jones pushed liiin with some violmice 
out of the room. 

"I'he subject ofthequaker’s discourse had sodecply 
afr«'cte»l Jones, that he stared very wdldly all the time 
he was speaking. This tlic quaker ha<l observj'd, 
and this, added to tlic rest of bis liehaviour, inspired 
hjnest Broadbrim Avitli a eoneeit, that liis ( (unpauirni 
W'as in reality out of liis senses. Instead «d’ resent- 
ing the affront, therefore, the quaker was moved 
witli compassion for his nnhajipy circumstanci-s ; 
and having communicated his opinion to the land- 
lord, he desired him to take great care of his guest, 
and to tn^at him with the highest civility. 

” Indeed,” says the landlord, ” I shall use no such 
civility towards him ; for it seems, for all his laced 
waistcoat there, he is no more a gentleman than 
myself, but a poor parish bastard, bred up at a 
great squire’s about thirty miles off, and now 
turned out of doors (not for any good to be sure). 


“ Wliat ilost thou talk of a parish bastard, Tlobin 1 
answered the cjuakcr. “ Thou must certainly b 
mistaken in thy man.'’ 

” Not at all,” replied Bobin ? “tlie guide, Avh 
knows him very well, told it me.” For, indecil 
the giiitle bad no sooner taken his place at th 
kitchen fire, than lie acquainted the wliole comjiau 
w'it® all he knew or liad ever beard concerning 
.Jones. 

Tlic quakcr was no sooner assured by tliis fellov 
of the birth and low' fortune of Jones, tlnui all coni- 
passion for him vanislicd ; and tin* honest plain luai 
went home tired with no h'ss indignation than : 
duke would have felt at receiving an ulfront fron 
such a person. 

Tlie landlord himself conceived an equal disdaii 
for his guest ; so that w'hen Jones niiig the hell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquainted that Ik 
could have no bed lliere. Besides disdain of the 
mean condition of bis guest, Robin ciitcrtaiiicd \i()- 
lent snspieitm of liis intentions, w bieb. were, be sup- 
posed, to watch some favourable opportunitv of 
robbing the house. In reality, be might lia\e bci u 
very well eased of tliese appreliensions, by tlu‘ jiru- 
dent precautions of bis wife and daughter, who had 
already removed everything which was not fixed 
to the freeliold ; but be was by nature suspicious, 
and bad been more particularly so since the loss of 
bis spoon. Ill sliort tlie dread of being rol-hed 
totally absorbed the eonifortable con9idei;ation ihai 
lie bad nothing to lose. 

Jones being assured that bo could have no bed, 
very contentedly Ix took liiinsi If to a great (diair 
nade with rushes, when sleep, which had lafidy 
diunnctl his I’ompauy in niucli better apartments, 
generously paiil him a visit in his^iunihlo c(dl. 

As for (he landlord, he was prevented by hi-i fears 
from retiring to rest, lie returned tiiciefore to the 
kiteheii tire, whence he eould smvi'V tlie only door 
j vvhieh opened into the parlour, o.- rather Inde, u here 
I .Jones was sealed ; and as for the window to tliat, 
room, it was impossible for any ereatnre larger thuu 
a cat to have made liis escape through it. 

CIIAFTKR Yl. 

Till* .adventure of .a company of soldiers. 

Till-: landlord having taken his scat directly oid "- 
site to the tloor of the jiarlonr, (iet«*rinined t«) ke. ji 
guard there the vvlnde night. 'J’lic guide and aiio- 
ther fellow remained long <luty with him, though 
they neither knew his snspieions, nor liarl any of 
their own. 'I'he true cause of their vvateliiiig di'l, 
imleed, at length, ]ml an end to it; for tiiis was no 
other than the strength and goodness of the he« r, ef 
which having tijiplcil a very large quantity, tie’V 
grew at Iirst very noisy ami voeih roiis, anil aftn- 
wards fell ledli asleej). 

But it was not in the power of liquor to compose 
the fears of Robin. He continued i^ill vvaknig m 
his chair, with bis eyes lixed stedfastly on the duoi 
vvliicli led into the afiartrnent of Mr. Jones, til •» 
violent tbuiidcriiig at his outwanl gate called uiii 
from his scat, and obligcil him to open it; wind 
Jiad no sooner iloric, than bis kitchen was 
diately full of geiitlcrnnii in rc<l coats, who all ms f 
upon him in as tumultuous a manner as it 
intended to take bis little castle by storm. 

The landlord was now forced from . 

furnish his nurntMoiis guests with 'leer, which • J 
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vmUciI for with i^roat oai^tM'noss ; and upon his second 
or third n'turii from the cellar, In; saw Mr. .Tones 
standing hcfore the lire in the midst of the soldiers; 
for it !ii:iy easily Im* believed, that the arrival of so 
iiinch ^•ood company should put an end to any sleep, 
unless that from which wt^ are to he awakened only 
hy th<‘ last trumpet. 

The company havin'^ now pretty well satislied 
ijieir thirst, nothin;^ remaimMl but to pay the reck- 
ojiintr. a- circmustanec? ofltm prodiicthe of much 
iniscliief ami discontent ainon^; the inferior rank 
of ^^*nlry, who are apt to iiinl threat dilKcnlty ill 
M^scssiiij^ the sum, with exact re^'ard to distributive 
j!idici‘, which directs that every man shall pay ac- 
cordini^ to the (jiiantity which he drinks. This dif- 
ticnlly occnrn'd upon tlie present oct-asion ; ami it 
was the irreater, as sonu' ^■entlernen had, in their 
extreme hurry, marched olf, after their tirst dram^ht, 
and liad (Uitirely forgot t») contribute any thin;^ to- 
wards the said reckoning. 

A violent disptite now arose, in which every xvord 
may he said to have been <le|)os<'d up«)n oath ; for 
llii' oaths were at least e(jual to all the otiier words 
>jiok(‘n. In this contro\ersy tin; wliole company 
s-ji )ke to:^-elli('r, and cNcry man seeimai wholly ht'iit 
lo c\fcnuat(' the sum wliu li fell to his share ; so that 
st j)rol)ahle eonelusioii which ould be for 
‘- n was, that a lai>c<' portion of tlie las'koniuif wouhl 
fill to tin? landlord’s shan* to jiay, or (what is much 
tlie Name tiling) would remain unpaid. 

All this whih' Mr. Jones was (‘iiu'ii'ed in conver- 
•1111)11 with tin* si'ijeant; for that ollieer was eutindy 
nimoucerneil hi tin* present disptUe, heiie^ prixih'^ed 
! V mimt'niorial cusPini from all contribution. 

'I'l dispute? m that it lied 

t) ilraw towards ;i military decision, when .loiH's 
s‘(‘[)|)ii):; forward, silenceil all their edamours at once, 

! \ dial ii iiiir that he would |»a\ the whole reckonimr, 
wlileh iinhM'd ain'C.mteel to m* more than three shil- 
lings and fourpeiipe. 

This de, larafiori proetin'd Jones the thanks and 
:i:)|'!aus(« of jbe bole omipanN . 'I’lie terms honoiir- 
noble, and Worllty Lrenf lenian. resounded 
t!n-i)Uj:b the room ; nay, my 1 indlonl liinisedf heuan 
to ha\e a la tter opinion of him, and almost to <li>he- 
li' \e the aceoimt wdiieh the ‘;'uide had :ri\en. 

I'lie Serjeant had iiiforim d Mr, Jones tliat they 
UiTC iiiarehiiiLr a;rainst tin* ladieU, and expeeied to 
he c'MMMiaMded hy the Lrloidons dnki* <d’ Cumherland. 
hyi\hie}i the leaeler may j-eri elie ( a eirennistam •' 
ahii-li wi> have not tlioii^ht necessary to «a>mminiieaf e 
hi'tei'e ) tbat this w as- the \ erv time w b-m the late 


which a corporal had put into his liand, to under- 
take the same expedition. And now the ])ortinan- 
leaii belomriiin; to Air. Jones hein;r p,,t jn the 
bn^f'aufc-eart, the forees w’eri? aliout to movt? for- 
wards ; wlimi the u^nide, slepjiin:^ u]) to Jones, said. 
“ Sir, I hope you will eonsider that the horses have 
been kept out fill nii'bt, and wm have tiav(‘lled a 
threat ways out of onr way.” Jones was surprised 
at the impudema? of this demand, and accpiaiiited 
the sol<li<*rs witli the merits of his cause, wlio were 
all iinauimoiis in conderiininjj: tin? guide for his en- 
(h*avours to put upon a g(‘nth‘man. Some said, ho 
ought lo he lied neek ami heels ; others that he de- 
served to run the gantlope ; and the serjeaiit shook 
his cane at him, and wished ho had him under his 
command, swearing heartily he would make an ex- 
amph? of him. 

Join -onttoited himself ho wewer xvitli a negative 
pnnishmeiit, and walked off witli his new comrades, 
leaving the guidi* to the jioor nwenge of cursing and 
reviling liiin ; in whiidi latter the himilord joined, 
saying, “Ay, ay, he is a pure one, I xvarraiit you. 
A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go fora soldier! He 
shall wear a laei'd waistcoat truly. It is an old pro- 
verb and a true one, All is not, gold that glisters. 1 
am glad my house is xvidl rid of him.” 

All that day the serjeant ami the joung soldier 
man lied t«.)getln r ; and tlie formej-, w lio was an arch 
fellow’, t(dd the latter iiMuy entertaining stories of 
his eamjiaigns, Ihungh in reality he had never inadr* 
any; for he was hut lately come into the service, and 
Inul, hy his own dexterity, so well ingratiated liim- 
Self with his oHUa'i’s, that he had proimited himself 
to a hallu'rd ; idiieliy indeeil hy his merit in reernit- 
ing, ill whi( h le- was most exce nils well skilleil. 

Much mirth and f»‘Nii\ity paNNnl among the sol- 
diers during their inarch. In which ihi* many oc- 
curri'm'es tliat had passed at tlieir last ipiarters weia 
j reiiKMuhered, and evm-y one, x\itU great freeiloiu, 

1 ma<le wliat jok'“s ht* pit ased on his oilicers, some of 
j whieli wen* of tilt* coarser kind, and vm'y near hor- 
( deling on seamlal. Tiiis hi ouglit to our hero’s mind 
j the eust.'iii whiefi Ic' had r«'ail »-f among the (im ks 
and Roman'', of indulging, on eertaiii fe-iixals and 
solemn o.'. -a Anns, tie' libert x to siaxes, of usiieg an 
liueont rolled fia edolil of Njieeeh toxx ai'd.s tlmir ma't 

Our little arm\ , wbidi t'otiNi-letl of two eompa- 
nics oi’ foot, were now arrixa'd at tin* place w bei'i* 
they w< reto halt tint » M-nliej'. Tlh' Nfijeant tiien 
aeipiaintcil hi' lieiitt-uant, w.bo x\as flu* commanding 
i*tlie< r, that thex liad j>i(d\ed up two fellows in that 
(lax’s maiadi, one of xsliieh, he said, xvas :.s tiiH' a 


'“ilioii was at tin* IiighcNt : auA ii'.deeil the h 
‘htli were 11, marched into Fngland, intending, as i 
■t was thoiiglit, to light tin* king's fc»rees, and to j 
'iH)‘!iipt jmshing forw ard t)i tin* met I'opolis, j 

•lotu s liad some heroic ingredients in liis compo- ' 
■"ilioii, and XV IS a Imarly well-wisher to the glorious 
I iii-e ot liherly, anil of the prof ostant religion. It 
no w nii(Ier, till refore, that in ein iinisfanccs xvhieh 
"III )nve w'arrant(*il a much more romantic anil 


'•'Oil nridertaking, it should occur to him lo serve 
a volunt,.(.j| in expedition. 

Ihir l onnnamling oflicer had said all in his poxver 
h* eiii'oiirage and promote this gooil disposition, 
I'Mii 111,, iM()m(*Mt he had been acquainted with 
*h He now' piaxdaimed tin* noble resolution aloud, 

" "Hi xvas n*ceived xxitli great, ph*asure hy the 
" I'"le (a)inpany, xvho all cried out, “God bless king 
Tioige and your honour and then added, xvith 
’" Illy oatlis, \\ (. ^yiti stand bv you both to the last 

‘hops of our blood.” ‘ . 

gentleman xvho Iiad been nil night ({[ipling | 
1C alehouse, was prevailed on hv some nrgiinient.s j 


man as exer he -aw (meaning the lijijih'v). for tliat 
lie XX as III ar six feet, xxell jiroporlioiied, and strongly 
limbed; and the otlier (im-aning Jone>j xvoiild do 
well enough for tlie rear rank. 

The new soldiers x\ ere noxv ]iroil uer 1 before tin* 
(dlleer, xxho haxing examined fin* ^i\-fe^t man, he 
being first prodnee.i, eanu' next to smxey .loiies; 
at the first sight of xxhoin, the lientenanf could not 
ludp showing s«<me surprise ; for besides that he xxas 
very x\(‘ll dresm-d, and was naturallx gi iitei 1 , he had 
a remarkuhle air (d* dignity in his look, xxhieh is 
raiady seen among the vulgar, and is indi'cil not 
inseparably annexed lo the feat ma s ot their supe- 

“ Sir,*’ said tin* lieutenant, “my seijeant informs 
me that you are desirous of enlisting in the company 
I have at pn'sent under my command ; if so, sir, 
we shall very gladly receive a gi'iitlenian who pro- 
mis('s to do much honour to tlie eompany hy beariiijj 
arms in I.." 

Jones ansxvi'n'd ; “ That hi* had not menlioned 
anything of enlisting himself; that he x\us most 
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lealoiisly atta<*liod to tlic glorious caiiso for wlu<‘Ii 
they were going to light, and was very ilesirous of 
uerviiig as a volunteer;’ concluding with some coni- 
pliinents t/) the lieutenant, and exj[)ressing the great 
satisfaction he should have in being under Ins com- 
ma nd. 

The lieutenant returiu'd his civility, commend 
his resolution, shook him by the hand, and invited 
him to dine with himself and the rest of tlie olHcers. 

CIIATI HR XII. 

The culveiitiive of a eompany of oflicors. 

The lieutenant, w hom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and who commanded this party, was 
now near sixty years of age. lie liad entered vm-y 
young into tlie army, and iiad served in the capacity 
of an ensign at the battle of ranniercs ; here he had 
received two wt)unds, and had so well distinguished 
himself, that lie was by the Duke of jMarlborougli 
advanced to be a lieutenant, immediately after that 
battle. 

In this eoiJimis.sion he liad continued e\er since, 
viz., near forty years; during which time he hail 
seen vast numbers preferred omt Ids head, and had 
now’ the mortitieatiou of being commanded by boys, 
whose fathers ^v■ere at nurse when he tirst entered 
into the service. 

Xor was tliis ill success in his profession solely 
owing to his liaving no friends among the men in 
power. lie had the misforUuie to incur the displea- 
bure of his colonel, who for many years continued 
in the command of tins regiment. A'or did lie owe 
the implacable ill-will w hich this man bore him to 
any neglect or delieicncy as an olheei, nor indeeil to 
any faud in himself; but solely to the iuiliseretiou 
of his wife, who was a scry beautiful woman, and 
who, though she was remarkably fond of lier hus- 
band, would not purchase his preferment at the j 
expense of certain favours wliieh the colonel reituired 
of her. 

The poor lieutenant was more pei.'uliarly unhappy 
in this, that while he felt tlie etiects of the enmity 
of his colonel, he iieitlier knew’, nor suspected, that 
he really bore him any ; fur he could not suspect an 
ill-will for which he was not conscious of giving any 
cause ; and his w ife, fe.iriiig w hat ner husbaiKl's nice 
regard to his honour might have occasioned, con- 
tented herself with preserving her virtue without 
enjoying the triumphs of her cou(pii*-.(. 

This unfortunate olheer (for so 1 think he may be 
called) had many good qualities, besides his merit 
in Ills profession; fur he was a religious, honest, 
good-natured man; and had heliaved so well in his 
command, that he was highly esteemed and beloved 
not only by the soldiers of his ow n company , but by 
the whole regiment. 

The other otHeers wlio marched with him were a 
Frcmcli lieutenant, who liad bctui long enough out 
of France to forget his own language, hut not long 
enough in Fnglaiid to learn ours, ho that lie* really 
spoke no laiiguagi; at all, and could barely make 
himself understood on the most ordinary occasions. 
There were likewise two ensigns, both very young 
fellows ; one of whom had been bred uudt.T an 
attorney, and the other was son to the w’ife of a 
nobleman’s butler. 

As soongis ilinner was ended, Jones iniorined the 
company of the merriment w hich had passed among 
the soldiers upon their march ; “and yet,” says he, 
“notwithstanding all their vociferation, 1 dare 
Bwe.ir they wdll behave more like (irecians than 
Trojans when they come to the enemy.” — “Grecians 
and Trojans says one of the ensigns, “ who the | 


devil are theyt 1 have heard of all the troops iij 
Europe, but never of any such as these.” 

“Don't pretend to more iguoi ante than you have, 
Mr. MorUierton,” said the worthy lieutenant. “1 
suppose y ou have heard of the Greeks and 'Trojans, 
though perhaps you never read Dope’s lloniei ' 
W'ho, I remember, now the gciitleniaii mentions it, 
compares the mareh of the Trojans to the euekliiig 
of geese, and greatly commends the silenci^ of the 
Grecians. And upon my honour there is great jus- 
tice ill the cadet’s observation.” 

“ Begar, me remeiiiht'r dem ver w ell,” said the 
French lieutenant: “me ave read them at school ia 
duns Madam Diieiere, des Gri'ck, des 'Trojan, dey 
liglit for von woman, — oiiy, ouy, me ave read all 
dat.” 

“ i ) — 11 Homo with all my lieart,” says Norther- 
ton; “1 have the marks of him on my a — yet. 
'There’s 'Thomas, of our regiment, always earrii's u 
Homo in his pocket ; d — n me, if ever I come at it, 
if I don’t burn it. And there’s (h>rderius, anoth(*r 
d —n’d son of a w'hoiv, that hath got me many a 
Hogging.” 

“ Then you have been at school, Mr. Xorthertoii 1” 
said the lieutenant. 

“ Ay, d — n im‘, have I,” answered he ; “ the devil 
take my father for sending me thither! The old put 
walited to make a j)arson of nu*, hut d — n me, thinks 
I to myself, I’ll nick you then*, t)ld cull ; the ih vil a 
smack of your muiMonse shall you ever get into me. 
'There’s Jemmy Oliver, of our regiment, he narrowly 
escapnl l>eiug a pimp too, and that would have been 
a thousand pities; for d — n me if he is not one of 
the prettiest fellows in the whole worli^; but he 
went farther than 1 with the old eull, for Jemmy 
can neither write nor read.” 

“You give your friend a very good cliaractcr,” 
said the li*‘iitenaiit, “and a very de^eiwcd om*, 1 dare 
say. Hut prithee, N'orthertoii, leave* ulf that foolish 
as well as w’icked ciislom of swearing; for you are 
deceived, I jiromise yon, if you Think there is wit 
or politeness in it. I wi^h, too, yon would take my 
advice, and desist from abusing the clergy. Seamla- 
lous names, and ndleetions cast on any body of mt'ii, 
must he always nnjuslitiable ; but espt'cially so, 
wlieii throw'ti on so saeretl a function : for to abuse 
the body into abuse the function itself; and i leave 
to you to judge how iucoiisistcnt such behaviour is 
in men who are going to light in defence ui the pio- 
lestant religion.” f 

Mr. Adderly, winch was the name of the otInT 
ensign, had sat Idtherto kicking his heels and hc.in- 
ining a tune, without seeming to listen to the dis- 
course ; he now answered, “ D, Mousirur, o)t nc 
parfe pamlc la rdijUrn (Ians lafjWirrc -" — ” Well said, 
Ja<*k,” erios Norlherton : “if la religion was the 
only matter, the parsons should tight their own 
bat ill's for me.” 

“ I don’t know’, gentlemen,” said Jones, “ vvliat 
may be your opinion ; but I tliink no man can en- 
gage in a nobler cause than tliat ot his rdigiuii; 
and 1 have observed, in the little I have read ot lus- 
tory, tlial no soldiers have fongid, so bravely us thoM 
who have l)er*n inspired with a religious zeal: l'>i 
my own part, though I love, my king and eouiiti}* 
hope, as well as any man in it; yet the protcsianl 
interest is no small motive to rny becoming u voum- 
leer in the cause.” 

Xortherloii now winked on Adderly, mid w uh-- 
pered to him slily, “ Smoke the jirigq Adderly, 
him.” 'Then turning to Jones, said to iiiuh “ * 
very glad, sir, yon liave chosen our reginicut to 
a volunteer in; for if otir parson Hhould at <‘M> 
time take a cup too rniieh, I Hud you cau su\q ; 
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ins place. I prcsiiinc, «ir, you Iw^.ve been at tlie 
iiiiivinslty ; may 1 crave the favour to know what 
collci^c 1” 

“ Sir,” luiswcnal Jones, “so far from havinj;^ hccii 
at the uuhersity, I have even hail the advantage of 
\(>iirselt, for I was never at scliool.’* 

“ I presumed,” cries the (msigii, “ only upon the 
information of your great learning.” — “ Oh I sir,” 
answered Jones, “ it is as jiossihle for a man to 
know som(?thing without having been at school, 
!is it is to have been at school and to know 

nothing.” 

“ Well said, >oung Aa)lunt(‘er,” cries the lieiite- 
n.mt. Upon my word, Mortherton, you had better 
let liiin alone ; for he will be too liard for you.” 

Xortherton did nut very well relish the sarcasm 
(tf .Jones ; but he thought the provocation was scarce 
sullicient to justify a blow, or a rascal, or Kcoundrel, 
which weri^ the ojily repartees that suggested thein- 
>»‘lves. lie was, therefore, sihmt at present; but 
I. 'solved to take the lirst oj)portunity of returning 
rlie jest by abuse. 

It now canii* tv) tin* turn of .Mr. Jones to give :i 
to ist, as it is ealled ; \vho eonld not refrain from 
liii iilioning h'.s dear Sopliia. 'This he did the more 
leadily, as he ifiiagi n<’d it utterly iinpossihle that 
;.!iy eiH* jiresi’iit could guess the perso!i he m(*ant. 

Mat the licntejiant, who was the toast master, was 
net ciuifented with Sojihia oiil\. lie sai«l, he must 
Irive lier sirname; ujion which Jones hesitated a 
h1lle,anil presentlv after named mi'>s SojdiiaWestern. 
l'hi'i:;n Xortherton deelaied 1 ‘ ‘ »t drink 

her health in the sami' romnl with his own toast, 
iinle-!s soinehody would Muieh for her. 1 knew 
n.ie Sr)|ihy ^^‘estenl,” su\ s hi*, “ that was lain with 
liy half the young fellow s at Hath; and perhaps thig 
Nth' ^aiiie woman.” Jones \ery solemnly assured 
Ilf the coni rary ; a'sei t ing 1 hat the young lady 
he ii.naeil was one of great fc'hion and fortune. 

Ay, ay,” says tl;,* eii'^i-n, * and so site is: d — n 
it is the sa;i*e \\oinan; and I'll liohl half a 
'I'l/.i'n of liurguiuly, 'roin f'leueli of onr reginjen 
her into coinpany N\irh us at any tuM 

IhvUes-streef .” lU* then j)roeeeded to des.'ril le-r 
|)('!s,)n evaetly (for In- h id seen herwitli her aunt) 
:i!i.l eoncluded witli saying, “ that In r fatlu-r had a 
great estate in Sc.... r.'ct -liir-*.” 

'I’lie tenilerncss of he.ers eaii ill brook the least 
jesting wit h the nanies of their mishesses. llow- 
'■ver, Jones, iliongh be Ji.ol cnon^-h of t!i • lover a’.id 
ut till* liero too in his disposition, dnl not res.-nt 
tln ’.e slandeis as Iia-fily as, perli.aps. be •».) -Ijt lo 
hii\e (lone. 'J'o say tiie ti nth, having seen but little 
"* this kind of wit, he did not re.olily understand 
it, Jiial tor a loteg time iinagined Mr. Xortherton had 
t'ally mistaken his eliariner lor s.ime othi r. I’ut 

'W, ti ig to till* ensiguwilli a stern aspect, he 

l*ray, sir, .'-hoo ntlu hject for your 

'wt ; tor 1 promise v»Mi I will hear no jesting with 
hiis lady’s elia: al ter.” “ Jestingl” ej ii s f!ie other, 
il ever I was more in earnest iii my life. 
Imn I'reuch of our regiment had both her and li«'r 
at IJatli.” “ Then I must tell you in carru'st,” 
< ries Jones, ‘^that you are one of the most impudent 
'■:i«e:ils upon earth.” 

He had no sooner spoken th.ese w'ords, than I’n* 
ensign, together w’ilh a volley <»1 curses, iliN<*harged 

Kittle full ai the liead of Jones, which hitting him 
tl little above tin* right tcmjile, brought him in- 
fit.inily to ( he g^roiind. 

Hie comjucror peiceiving the enemy to lie mo- 
loiilcss before him, ami lilood lieg-inniiig to How 
l>n||v plentifully from his wound, began now to 
ot ipihting till* Held of b.utle, where no more 


i 
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honour was to be gotten ; but the lieutenant inter- 
posed, by stepping before the door, and tlius cut oil 
his retreat. 

Northerton was \ery importiuiute. witli tlielieutc- 
nant for Ins liberty ; urging the ill eons(*iinenees of 
his stay, asking him, wliat. he eonld have done less? 
“ Zounds 1” says be, “ 1 was but in jest witii the 
fellow. 1 never beard any harm of miss Wesferu in 
my life.” “ Have not yon I” said the lieutenant ; 
“ then you richly deserve to be lianged, as well lor 
making such jests, as for using sneli a weajiou ; 
you are my prisoner, sir; nor shall you stir timu 
lienee till a proper guard comes to secure you.” 

Sutdi an aso'u la.it had. our lieutenant over thi'i 
I'n.-^dgn, that all that f. rvem y of eourage wldeh liad 
levelled OUT poor hero with the floor, would scarce 
have animated the said ensign to liavc drawn liis 
sword agaiu-st the lieutenant, had he tlien had one 
dan, ding at liis side : but all the swords being bung 
up in the room, w ere, at the very beginning of tlie 
fr.iy, secured by the Trench oilicer. So that Mr. 
Xoilhertoii was obliged to attend the final issue of 
tills affair. 

The French gcntlcrruiu and Mr. .Adderly, at the 
desire of their commanding oilie. r had r:iis(*d ii]) the 
body t»f Jones; but as they could perceive but little 
(if any) sign of life in him, they again let him fall. 
Adderly ilamning him for having blooded his waist- 
coat ; and the Frenchman deiduiing, “ Ilegar, me 
no tns.h the .Fnglisenian de mint ; me have heard de 
Fn.^lise lay, law, what you call, liang up de man 
dat tush him last.” 

When tlie good lieutenant applied himself to the 
door, he applied himself likewise to the bell ; and 
the drawer immediately attending, he dispatched 
him for a tile of musijuctt'ers and a surgeon. These 
eommand?, together with the drawer’s report of 
what he Inel himsi'U' si>i n, not only produced the 
soldii fs, hut jn’C'^eutly diew up the laiiillord of tlie 
liouse, his wife, and servaul'^, and, iiidrcd, every one 
oIac win.' I’.appeued at that time to he in the inn. 

Vo deserilie e\er\ jiartieular, and to relate tl'.e 
a hole coin ersat ion of the ensuing scene, i*' not 
aitiihi iu\ pi>\\iT, uiih'ss I had forty j»eiis, and eoul-l, 
at oni-e, uiite witli tln'in altogei lier, as the company 
now spoki*. M ile reiih r mn>l, tln rcfiire, content 
himself with the most ri'inarkahle ineiMeuts, ainl 
perhapi he may Vv-ry WfU fveu^e the ii "!. 

TIm' f!r>»t thin r ilone was M e'iriug the ho.Iy nl 
Xoiihi i'ti n, who bi'ing deliv' I'etl into tiie eusToiiy ot 
'■ix men with a corporal at tlic.r lu'ail, was hy thi'in 
emidn. te.l from a place whieli h.‘ was \,t\ willing 
tol.':;\o, I I’t it A';-' nnlcikily to a plaee w hitler he 
..... \eiy unwilling t.. . 'I'o •'ay the truth, 

whini>ieal are the d.-^iia s of amhltion, the \ery 
niei.t this yontli had attained the aho\ e-meiitii'm d 
honour, he would liaAe hi rn well lainfellted to IcaNC 
refireil to some corner of tlie woihl, A\hv re tin* lame 
of it <honId never Iuim* re: In d 

It ,... IS, and >o j , , . , t!:e readi r, 

that the lieutenant, a worthy and good ni:in, siionld 
have :ipplied his chief laire, rather to seinire l!ie 
otfi'iider, than to ]ireserve tin* life of the wounded 
jiersoii. M’l* mention this oh*.- rv.afion, not with any 
\ lew of pi’eti'niling ti’i aecount lor *<0 odd a hehaAiour, 
hut lest some critic shouM here:iiter j'lume himselt 
on discovering it. We wouhl h.ave these geiillemeu 
know we e;in see w h:;{ is odd in eln.iraetera as well 
as tlieni.selves, lint it is our hiisiness to relate facts 
u.sfhey are; which, Avhen w <* have done, it is the 
part of thi* learned and sagacious reader to eon.sult 
that original hook of nafnre, whence every passage 
ill our work is Iransei ihed, though w e qtiote not 
ahvays the i>artienlar jiage for its authority. 
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'J’he oornpan}' wliioh now arriveil wore of a (iitfe- 
reiit (iisj)osition. They susjwiulcil their curiosity con- 
ccrniii-^ the person of the till thevshoiiM sec 

lii’ii JuM’(‘attor in a moro ony^a^'iiiir attitude. At j)re- 
Reiit, their whole eoneern and attention were ••in- 
ployed about the bloody objeet on the lloor ; w’hieh 
being plaeed upright in a ehair, soon began to dis- 
cover some symptoms of life and motion. 'I'hese w’ere 
no sooner perceived by the company (for Jones w’as 
at first generally concluded to be dead) than they 
all fell at once to prescribing for him (for as none 
of the physical order was present, every one there 
took that oflice upon him). 

Bleeding w;»s the unanimous voice of the whole 
room ; hut unluckily there was no ojierator at hand ; 
every one then cried, “Call the barber;” but none 
stirred a step. Several cordials were likewise pre- 
scribed in the same ineffective manner ; till the land- 
lord ordered up a tankard of strong beer, with a 
toast, which he said w'as the best corilial in Kngland. 

The person princijially assistant on this occasion, 
indeed the oidy one who did any si'rvice, or seemed 
likely to do any, was the landlady: she cut off some 
of her hair, and applied it to the w’ouud to stop the 
blood ; she fell to chaling tlie youth’s temples with 
In'r hand ; and having evpressed great contempt for 
her hushaiid’s prescri])tion of beer, she (h,‘spatehed 
oiu‘ of her maids to her own closet for a bottle of 
lirandy, of which, as soon as it was brought, she pre- 
vailed on Jones, who was just returned to his senses, 
to drink a Ncry large and plentiful draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the surgeon, w'ho having j 
view'd! tin? wound, ha>ing sliaken his head, and i 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his | 
patient instantly to bed ; in which place we think j 
proper to leave him some time to lus repose, and | 
shall here, therefor*.', put an end to this chapter. 

CIIABTr.ll XIH. 

Containing the great iuMre-.-j of the l.indlaily, tin' gr*v.'; !<• irn- 

ing of a sill goon, ainl the solid skill in casni'try (if the 
worthy lieutenant. 

AViiKN the wounded man was carried to his hcd. and 
tin.* house* began again to clear up from the hurry 
wliieb this accident bad oeensioiied, the landlady 
thus addressed tlio commanding otticer : “ 1 am 
alVaid, sir,” said she, “ tins young man (lid n(»l 
hchavo himself as well as lie slioiild do to your 
honours; and if he had heeii killed, I suppose he 
had hut his (les itis ; to he sure, w hen gentlemen 
admit inferior parsons into their company, they ofi. 
to ket*p tlieir distance; but, as my lirst Im^huid 
used to say, few’ of ’em know' how to ilo it. l'’or 
my own part, 1 am sure T shouhl not have suifi-red 
any fellows to iuclude. th«*mselves into g' 0 >th*inen’s 
company; but I thoft be had been anoilicer himself, 
till the Serjeant told me he was hut a recruit.” 

“ Landlady,” answ’ered tlie lieutenant, “you mis- 
take the w'hole matter, ’flic young man behaved 
himself extremely well, and is, I believe, a much 
better gentleman than tlie ensign wdio abns«>d him. 
If the young fellow dies, the man who struck him 
will have most reason to be sorry for it; for the 
regiment will get rid of a very troublesome fi-ll«»w’, 
Avht) is a scandal to the army ; and if lie escapes 
from the hands of justice, blame me, madam, that’s 
all.” 

“Ay! ay! good lack-a-day I” said the landlady; 
‘who could have thoft it 1 Ay, ay, ay, I am satis- 
fied your honour will see justice done ; and to be 
sure it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen oft not to 
kill poor folks without answering for it. A po(»r 
man hath a soul to be saved, as well as bis betters.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” said the lieutenant, “ you do 


the volunteer wrong: I dare swear ho is more of a 

gcntlemiiii than the otlirer,” 

“ Ay y cried the hindhuiy; “why, look you there, 
now': well, my tirst iiusband w’as a wise man ; he 
used to say, you can’t always know the inside by 
tlui outside. Nay, that might have been well 
enough too; for 1 never scar'd him till he was all 
over blood. AViio would have thoft it ? mayhap, some 
young gontlcmau crossed in love. Good lack-a- 
day, if he should die, w hat a concern it w'ill he to 
his parents! why sure the devil must possess the 
wick(.*d wretch to do such an act, 'i'o be sure, he 
is a scandal to the army, as your honour says ; for 
most of the gentlemen of the army that ever I saw, 
are (juito dilferi‘nt sort of people, and look as if 
they w'ould scorn to spill any Christian blood as 
much as any’ men : 1 mean, that is, in a civil wa\, 
as my lirst husband used to say. 'I'o be sure, 
'when they come into the w'ars, there must be blood- 
shed : hut that they are not to ho blamed for. The 
more of our enemies they’ kill there, tlu? better: and 
I wish, with all my heart, they could kill every 
mother’s sou of them.” 

“O He, madam!” said the lieutenant, smiling; 
“ all is rather too bloody-minded a w isb.” 

“ N«)t at all, sir,” answered slic ; “ I am not at ail 
blood v-mind»*d, only to our ('iicmics ; ami there is 
no harm in that. 'I'o be sine it is nalurul for us 
to wish our enemies dead, that the wars may bi? at 
an cud, and our taxes he lovvtrrcd ; for it is a 
dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why now, there 
is above forty shillings for window -lighls, and yet 
we have st«>pt nj) all vvi* coulil ; vv(', have alniONt 
blinded the Iioust-, I am sure. Says I to the e.xcisc- 
man, •'ays 1, I think yon oft to favour us; I am sure 
we m*' very good ti iemls to the government ; and so 
we are for sartain, for we pay a mint of money to 
’um. And yet I oi'ten think to my sell' the gover n- 
ment doth not imagine itself more obliged to ns, 
than to those that don't pay’uiu a^iirthing. Ay, ay, 
it is the w'ay of tlio w’orld.” 

She was jiroeeeding in this manner when the 
surgeon entered the room. 'I'he lieutenant imme- 
diately asked hovv' his patient did. Itut he resolvi'd 
him only by saying, “ Helter, 1 hidiove, than lit^ 
would have been hy this tilin’, if I had not been 
called; and even as it is, jierliaps it would have 
been lucky if I eonld have hern called sooiier.”-- 
“ I hojie, said the liriitenanf, “file skull is not 

fractureii.” — Hum,” cries the surgeon: “fractures 
are i.'i'i :.l\. ays tie* most dangi-rous symptoms, (.’oii- 
tusioiii •..! laci-r.il ions are often attended with 
worse idiirnomena, and with more fatal conse- 
(picui-es, than fraeimes. I’eoph? who know no- 
thing • )f the matter ennclmle, if the skull is not 
fractured, all is W('ll ; w lnTcas, I had rather see a 
inan’.s skull hrokj^ all to pi*‘ces, than some contu- 
sions 1 have met witli.” — I hope,” says fin; lieute- 
nant, “there an; no such symjitoms here.” — “ Syuii)- 
toms,” answered tin* surgeon, “ an; not nivvays re- 
gular iKir constant. I have knovv'ii very nnlavourahh; 
symjdoms in the morning change to favourahle ones 
at noon, and return to unfavoiirahle again at night. 
Gf wounds, indeed, it is rightly ami truly «aio» 
Xr/no rf-pente, fait tiirpUsiniiis, I was one*’, 1 
memher, called to a jiaticiit who ha«l received a vio- 
lent conlu.sioii ill his tibia, hy which the cxteiiof 
cutis was lacerated, ho that there was a proluse sari- 
guinary' discharge ; and the interior membranes vv» 
so divellicated, that the os or bone very phuu '3 
appeuiaul through the aperture of the viilrms 
wound. Some febrile symptoms intervening sd ® 
Kaine time (for the pulse was exuberant and J' 
cated much phlebotomy), I apprehended an 
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i^inie niortilication. To provonf. \vJiii*h, I prcsorifl^’ 
n orilirt* i/i fho vein of lln‘ l(‘ft urnif 

ulii ijc'o I tlivw hvcuty oiincrs of blood ; wliicli I 
, \[)i'ct(*(l to have found oxtiviin'ly vsizy und y:lutinon8, 

(.[■ indcrd coui^inlatod, as it is in ])liMirctio «‘oinpl:iints ; 
h-it, to inv siirpiiso, it, apijcarod rosy and Horid, and 
i.s i-oiisist(Mu*y ditU'ii'd iVoru tlie blood of those 

,11 peifeet health. I then a[)j'lied u fomentation to 
jh(‘ jiarf, whieh lnL,diIy answered tl>e intention; and 
■il'l. r thr«‘C or four times dressini', the wound he^an 
to diseliar^e a tliiek pus or matter, by which means | 

sion Hut p('iliai)s I do not make my- 

sclf perh‘ctly Avadl understood?” — “No really,” 
(‘la'd the licMiti'iiant, ” I cannot say I understand 
;i s\ liable.” — ” Well, sir,” said the suri'i'on, ” then I 
sli.ill not tin* your patience; in short, within six 
v.icks my patient was able to walk upon his le^;s as 
pcrtectly as In* couhl hav(> done before he receive<l 
llir contusion.” — “ 1 wish, sir,” said tlu* lieutenant, 

“ \ou would be so kind only to inform me, Avhether 
i!)!' wound this }oun^ I'entieman hath Inid the mis- 
toilum* to receive, is likely to jiruve mo al.” — 
'*Sir,” answered tin* surueon, “to say wdiether a 
W'liinil will pr<)\e mortal or not at tirst dn’ssiii};, 
o;iM lie very w<'ak and foolish presumption : we 
:iie all mortal, and sMnj)(oms often oe(*ur in a cure 
\\!n( !i the -^laalest of our profession (‘onld never 
fiiesc.-.” — “ Hnt do \ou think him in dan^^er?” 
,i\s the other. ‘‘ In dan;^er! ay, snia'ly,” cries the 
' is tin * amoiii^^ ns, win in the most 
et liealih, can lie s;,id ii(»t to he in dantter ? 

: man, thmefore, with so had a wonml as this j 
1, 1 - Slid t at of da I 'ei' ? All I »”in say at pre- 

s ait is, th. t iswel 1 was e:dled as I was, and 

[I. ilnps it wamld have In eii better if I li.id In-en * 
n r. I will sec* liim aiiaiii early in the ; 
iiiiiu"; anid in the mean tinn* h't him he kept | 
(j'liet, and drink liherally of w ater ^rind.” 

' W on’t V’li allow him s:irk-w lieN ?”said fin* land- 
l.i'!_\. “ Ay, ay, _'.aek-w !iey,” cries tin* doctor, “ if | 

Aoii will, jiioNidiJ it he \, i-\ small.”- ” And a lilth* j 
( liii'k' ii hri 'I h t ou f ' addi d she . *• Ves, a c's, chicken j 

li: otl’,"' and the d ’)et<»r, “ is \ erv iro<id .” Masn’t i 
I make him some jtdlies loo'” said the la'nilad\. 

” \n, a\,” answered the doctor; “ ')■ llii*s an* very 
'd lor Wonml f >r i h 'y pi And 

indeed it A\as lucky s!ie iiad not named sonp or hiijh 
m es, for the doctor onld have i*omj>lied, rather 
tliaii ]ia\e l((st the <'o:.toi;. of the honse. 

I'lie doctor was jio sooner inun*, than tin* l:»mlla<ly 
lieLj-m to trumpet f'l-th his fame t<» tin* lieutenant, 
w.ao had not, from tlicir sinut aiajuaini nn t*, cam- 
'■•■i'.i il (|iii(|. so favonrahle an opinion of his phvsjeal 
(In »d wi>man, and all tin* MKi^hhonr- 
li'i id, entertained (and jieriia]*- very i iidit f\ ) ; for 
'haiivdi 1 am afraid tin* d.K'ior was a litl'le of a 
‘■”V iiinh, In* mieht In* iievei ilieless Very mm li of a 

''lir.p'tai. 

1 he liciilejiatit liaviii'f collected fjolu the li . lined 
'lis(oiiisc ot the snr:;eon that Mr. ./ones was in j;Tt*at 
(laiieci, ;rai,,. orders for k»a’pin;r Mr. N<»illn‘rton 
under a verv strict. ;;nard, dcsiuinim; in the nioiniii^; 
'’> atti’iid him to a justice of p<*aee, and to commit 
the c')ii(jii(.ti^j, ^ 1 ^,. troojis to (ih)uc«*ster to tin* 
uaicli lieutenant, wlio, thouii;!) he could ueiilmr 
'■'‘■ul, write*, nor speak any l:iu;;u:iijr*‘, was, liowevcr, 
LUiud ollicer. 


Inlhi* everiin^r, our eouimauder sent a iness.'iifi* to 
- •*. Jones, that if a visit would not hi* troublesome, 
'Voiild wait on him. 'riiis civility was very 
nufily j,u(j tliaiikhdiy received liy Jones, and the 
•fiteiKint accordingly went Uj) to his rooni, whore 
found (he wounded man much better tliaii he 
^^l>rclc(| ; nay, Jones assured Ids IVieud, that if he 


had not reeeived e.xpress ojaiers to tlie contrary' from 
the .snr^'-eoij, be .sbouid hav e i;ot up hnij^ i for he 
appeared to himself to be as well us ever, and felt no 
other inconveiiienee from his wound but an extreme 
soreness on that side of his head, 

“ 1 should be very glad,” ([noth Uie lientenant, 

“ if yon was as well as yon fancy yourself, for then 
yon eonhl be able to do yourself i* iiiimedi- 

utcly ; for when a matter can’t l)« made up, as iu 
case of a blow, the sooner yon take him out tlui 
better; hut 1 am afraid you think yourself better 
than y ou are, and hi; would havi; too much advantage 
over you,” 

” I’ll try, liovvever,” answered Jones, ” if you 
please, and will be so kind to lend me a sword, for 1 
liave none h(*re of my own.” 

“ My hvvord is heartily at your service, my dear 
hoy,” cries tlie lientenant, kissing him ; “ you are a 
brave lad, and I lovi* your sjiirit; bull tear your 
strengtli; for such a blow, and so miieh loss of 
blood, must liave very mueli weakened you ; and 
thoUirli you feel ant of strengtli in your bed, 

yet yon most jnohahly would after a thrust or two. 

I can't eoiisont to your taking him out to-night; 
hut I liojie yon will he iihh* to come nj) vvitii ns 
hefoM* we •. iiaiiy days’ march advance; and I 
11 my honour yon shall have satisj'aetioii, or 
till* Ilia 1 wiio hath injured y on shan't stay in our 
regiment.” 

“ I wish,” said Join s, “ it was jiossihle to decide 
tills matter to-night : now von have m(*ntiuiied it to 
me, ( shall not he alih* ti 

Oil, never think of i1,” letmned the other: “ a 
few days will make no ditlerenee. 'l‘he wounds of 
honour arc not like tli..*.e in your \iody : they snlfer 
imlliing by the delay of I'ure. It will he allogetlier 
as vveli for yon to leceiva* satisfaction a week lieiice 

now.” 

“ Hat ^nppo^e,” says Jones, “ I sliouM grow 
worse, and die of (he consecpieiiees of my present 
wound ?” 

•* 'I'lien your honour,” answered the lieutenant, 

! “ will i< (piiie no reparatiou at all. I my sell will 
i do justice to \tmr rharaet*-r, and te>iirv to the world 
j vour intention to liave ;n.ted properlv. it \ou had 

‘d.” 

>till,” replied .)<»ncs, “ I am coma incd at the 
j delay. I aT>.' almost afraid to mention it to yam wh.o 
i :!re ,1 sohlier; luit though I have l),cn a very wild 
j y «»UMg fell.ivv , "till in my most serito'.s momenis, and 
: at the bottom, I am laailly a i-hi is! ian.” 

! “ So am 1 ti>o. 1 assiiie you,” said tlm ollle»T ; 

[ “and so /e;doi:s a one, that I was ;»!■ ax'd with you 
at <liun 'r for taking mp the i.-an^e (U your religion ; 
j and I am a little nlh-ndwl with you now, young gen- 
tleman, that von slionld e\j)ress a fear v>t dcclarinj. 

! your lailh ! re any (Uie.” 

” Hut how terrihh' tiinst if he,” I'vii s .Tones, “ to 
anv om* who is re.-Ily a (’Inistian. to elicrish malice 
in his hn-ast, in ojipositioii to tlie (‘ommand of Him 
w ho hath **\pressly lorhid it ? Ilow can 1 hear to do 
this on a sick-hed ? Or liow shall 1 make up my 
ai’conut, wit h sm-h an article as this in my bosom 
against me V* 

“ M by, 1 believe tlicrc is such a command, ’ cries 
the lieutenant ; ” htit a man of honour can t keep it. 
And you must he a man ot honour, it yon will be 
ill tin* army. I remember I once put the case to 
our ehajdain over a howl of punch, and he confessed 
there wa.s mneli diflicnily in if ,* hnt In; sjiid, he 
h<)|ied there might lie a latitude granted to soldiers 
in this one instance ; .and to he sure it is our duty 
to hope so ; for who would hear to live without his 
lionoor? No, no, my dear hoy, ho a good Christian 
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aa lonj? as you live ; but be a mau of honour too, 
and never piit up an utiVoiit ; not all the books, iior 
all tlie parsons in the ^vorl(l, shall ever persuade me 
to that. I love my religion very well, but I love 
iny honour more. There must be some mistake in 
the wording of the text, or in the translation, or in 
understanding it, or somewhere or otlier. But how- 
ever that be, a man must run the risk, for he must 
preserve his honour. So compose yourself to-night, 
and 1 promise you you shall have an opportunity of 
doing yourself jnstiee.’’ Here' he gave .It>nes a 
hearty buss, shook him by the hand, and took his 
leave. 

But though tlie lieutenaurs reasoning was very 
satisfactory to himself, it was not entire!) so to his 
friend. Jones therefore having revohed this matter 
much in his thonyhts, at last came to a resolution, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 

CH AFTER NIV. 

A most dre idfiil rim pfer iiulfed ; and wtiich fvw rfnders ouj^ht 

to viMiture ujton in an eveiiiui'. o.>p«‘eially when alone. 

JoNKS swallow(‘(l a larg(' mess of chicken, or rather 
cock, broth, witli a very gtmd aj)ji('tite, as indeetl he 
would have done tlio cock it was made of, with a 
pound of bacon into the bargain ; and now, tinding 
in liimself no deticiency of either health or spirit, he 
resolved to get up and seek his enemy. 

But lirst h(' stuif for the serjeant, who was his first 
ae(|uaiutanee am(*ng tln-se military gentlemen. Un- 
Inekily th.at worthy ullicer having, in a litt'ral sense, 
taken his till of li([Uor, had been sojiie time retired 
To his bolstei', wlu re Ik* was snoring so loud that it 
was not easy to eonvi-y a noise in at his ears capa- 
ble of drowning th;it wliieh i'^sued from his nostrils. 

However, as .Jones jieisisted in his <h Nire of see- 
ing him, a vtxdferoU'. drauf'r at length found ineasis 
to disturb Ids slnmliers, aiul to acipiaiut him with 
the messag<*. Of which llu‘ u ijetint w:is no sooni r 
made ■sensible, than he aro-^e from his la-d, and ha\- 
iug his clothes already on, immt <liat;.d\ alteudeil. 
Jones did not think tit to ae(piaint tin* h.-ijeant wil!i 
hi^ design; though lu' might leiNr* <!nue it with great 
safi'ty, for the halberflier ^^as hiui^.elf a man of ho- 
nour, and had killed his man. He would thereh)re 
Inivt! faithfully kept this ..( en l, or indei d ans ether 
whieli no rewanl was jjiihlivluvl for diNeo\ erhig. j 
But a.s Jones kiicw not tlin'^J! in so short an j 

uetjuaintanee, lus caution was ])i ihaj»s jirudent and j 
commendable einuigh. 

lie began thendore by acquainting the smjeant, 
that as hir was now entered into the arin\, he was 
ashamed of being w ithout what was peihaps the mo-,t 
necessary implement of a soldier; namely, a sword; 
adding, that lie should he infinit<l> <d)lig»-(l to liim, 
if he could procure rine. “ For wliiidi,” sass he, “ I 
will give you any reasonable price; nor do 1 insist 
upon it.s being silver Jiilted; only a good blade, and 
such as may become a soldii r’s tliigh.” 

The scrj<*ant, w ho well knew w hat had Iia|»p«-ned, 
and had heard that Jones was iti a very dangerous 
condition, imine<liately comduded, from such a rnes- 
eage, at such a time of night, and from a man in such 
a situation, that he was light-heade<l. Now' as he 
had his wit (to use that word in its common signi- 
fication) always re.ady, he bethought himself of 
making hi.s advantage of this humour in this sick 
man. ” Sir,’* says he, “ I believe I can fit yon. I 
have a most excfdlent piece of stuff by me. It is not 
indeed silver-hiltcd, which, as you say, doth not 
become a soldier ; but the handle is decent euongu, 
and the blade one of the hc.st ifj Europe. It is a 
blade that — a blade that — in short, I will fetch it 


you this instant, and you shall sec it and handle it. 

1 am glad to see your honour so well with all my 
heart.” 

Being instantly returned with tlie sword, he de- 
livered it to Jones, who took it and drew it ; and 
then told the serjeant it w'ould do very well, and hid 
him name his price. 

I'he serjeant now' began to liarangiie in praise of 
his goods. He said (nay hi' swore ^ery hi'artily), 
“that the blade was taken from a French ollieer, of 
very high rank, at the liattle of Dettingen. 1 took 
it myself,” says In', “from his side, aft(*r I had 
knocked him o’ the lii'ad. 'i'he hill >v:is a golden 
one. That I sold to one of onr fine giuillenien ; 
for there are some of tliem, aii’t please your honour, 
who A'alne the hilt of a sword more than the blade.” 

Here the other stopja'd him, and begged him to 
name a price, 'fhe serjeant, who thought Join's 
alisolntcly out of his senses, anil very near his end, 
was afraid lest he slionld injure his family by asking 
too little. Jlowevi'r, afti'r a nioment's hesitation, 
he contented himself with naming twenty guineas, 
and swore he would not sell it for less to his own 
brother. * 

“Twenty guineas!” says Jones, in the utmost 
surprise; “sure you think I am mad, orthat I ne\er 
saw :i sword in my life, 'rwenly guineas, indeed! 

I did not imagine you would endeaMuir to imjiose 
upon ini'. Ill’ll', take the sword— No, now' I think 
on’t, I will ki'cp it myself, and show' it your oflieer 
ill the morning, acquainting him, at the same time, 
wliat a price yon asked mi' for it.” 

The seiji'ant, as we have said, had always his wit 
(in srn.Sii pro'dit to ) about Idm, and now plainly saw 
that Jiuies w.'is not in the condition he had ajipre- 

iih d hi mnv, f herrfi lie, couiif ( rfi’it nl 

as great .siiipi’ llie other had >iio\\n, and Haid, 

“1 am ertain, sir, I have not :i>ki d \ mi so much (,u» 
ay. Besides, you are to eoiisider, it is the 
only swoi'd T Iimm’, and I must ni^ tl'.e risk of my 
ollieer’s displeasure, l.iy going without oiir iuys<‘if. 
And Indy, putting all this togefln r, I don’t think 
twenty shilliiigs was so rnneJi out of tin' way.” 

“'riventx shillings!” cries .Joins ; " wh\ loii jii'^t 
now'' a^'k* d me twenty guineas.” How I” cries t!ie 
serjeaiit : “sure yonr iionmir iiiiisi h;ive mistaki'ii 
me; or el>e I mi-'took my-o if— -and iinleed I am hut 
half awak<*. 'I'wenty guineas^ indeed ! no ^^oudl r 
yonr honour Hew into sueh a pas<.ion. I say twenty 
gnineas ii.o. N'o, m*, I mean Iwi-nty shillings, 1 
asuire y<.n. And wln n ymir henmir comes to cnii- 
’ r every tliiier, I hope you will not think that so 
e\tia>agan* a juien. It is indeed true, yon nviy hiiy 
a weapon wldn h lo« l.s as well for less money. 
But” — 

H ere Jones internijited liim, saying, “I will he 
so tar from making any wauals with you, that. I will 
gi\e you a shilling more tlian your demand.” H'* 
then ga\e him a guinea, hid him return to his heil, 
and wislicd him a goorl maieii ; aflding, he liopod 
to overtake them hefori' Ihi? di\ ision reached Boi- 
ri'ster. 

'I hc? serjf*ant very cixilly took Ids leave, very sa- 
tislied witli his merchandise, and not iflittle jih'ascil 
with lus «le\t<‘ions recovery from that false step into 
w hich his ojiiuion of tlie sick man’s liglit-headedni'ss 

had betrayed him. 

As soon as the serjeant was dejiarted, Jones rose 
from his bed, ami ilressed himself entirely, putting 
on even his coat, which, as its colour was white, 
showed very \isihly ihe streams of blood which had 
Ih/wed down it ; and now', having gras|)ed lus in w- 
purchased sword in his hand, he was going to 
[ forth, when the thought of what he was about U) iin- 
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d^rtakp. laid siiddonly hold of him, and ho began to 
retlect that in a few minntes he might possibly de- 
prive a human being of life, or might lose his own. 
‘‘ Very well,” said he, “ and in what eanse do I ven- 
ture my lifet Why, in that of my honour. And 
who is this human being t A rascal who hath in- 
jured and insulted me witliout provocation. But is 
not revcmge forbidden by [[(‘avent Yes, ])ut it is 
enjoifKMl by the world. W<dl, but shall I obey the 
world in o|)position to tin* express eommamls of 
Heaven '? Shall I incur the Divine displeasure rather 
than be called -ha — eowanl -scoundndt — I’ll think 
no more ; I am r(‘soh('d, and must tight him.” 

The clock ha»l now stnndt twidve, and t*very one 
iji the lionse were in their le‘ds, except the sentinel 
win) stood to guard Northerton, wlum .Tones sofily 
opening his tloor, issued forth in ])ursuit of his ene- 
my, of wliose j)laee of eoiiMuement lie had receivetl 
a jierfeet description from the drawer. It is not 
t‘asy to eonceive a mmdi morr‘ tremendous lignre 
tl)aii he now J‘\hil)it('d. He had on, as W'e liave said, 
a light-coloured coal, eovereil with st nsinis of hlood. 
His face, which mi-sed that very hlood, as w<dl as 
twenty ounces more drawn from him hy the sur- 
geon, was pallid. Bound his hea«l was a (pianfity 
of hauihige, not uulikt* a turhuu. In the riglit hand 
he carried a -word, and in tin* hdt a eamlle. So 
llial tile l)l<)ol\ r.aiupio was imt worthy tt» he eo-n- 
pared tt> him. In fact, I helieve a more dreailful 
ap[»arilion was never raised in a elnireh-\ ard, nor in 
ihc im i ^dnaliou of any good jieople imd in a wiuti*r 
(•\ i‘iiing over’ a Chi-istmas lire in Somersef.Nhire, 


baek again to his ehamher, and t<' bed ; wliithei 
he would not have beim able to have gottim umlis- 
eovered, bad any other person been on the same 
staireasi*, savt? only one gentleman who was con- 
tined to his bed hy the gont ; for before he could 
reach the door to his chamber, the hall where the 
sentinel liad been posted was half full of people, 
some in their shirts, ami otheis not half dressed, all 
very (‘aruestly impiiring of each other what was the 
matter. 

The soldier was now found lying in the same place 
and po'^ture in which we just now left. him. Sevm'al 
immi'diately applied themselves to rais«; him, ami 
som<‘ comdnded liim th'ad ; hut tlu*y jiresently saw 
their mistake, for lie not only struggled with tliosi; 
who laid tludr hands on him, hut fdl a roaring like 
a hull. In n'ality, he imagined so many spirits or 
devils were handling him ; fir his Imagination being 
posResse<i with the horror of an aj)[iarit iou, eouvertetl 
every ohjeet he saw or felt into nothing hut ghosts 
and spectres. 

At length he was overpowau-cd hy numbers, and 
got iij)on bis legs; wdien candies bf'iiig broiiglit, and 
seeing tw'o or three of his comrades j>res(‘nt, he came 
a little to himsidf; hnt when they a''ke(l him wdiat 
was t lie matter I lie answered, “ I am a dead man, 
that’s all, I am a <lead man, f can’t reeo\er it, I 
have se<-r\ him.’’ — “ What hast thou seen, .lack (” 
says om* of the soldiers. “ Why, I havi* seiui the 
young volunliMU* that was killed yestenhiN.” lie 
tlien impreeated the most, heavy curses on himsedf, 
if he Ik.mI not se«Mi the volunteer, all over blood, vo- 


Wlicn tin? seiilim I tirst saw' our hero approach, 
''IS hair hetran gently to lift np his grenadier cap; 
■■ad in the same iiisiant his knees fdl to lilows with 
I ir!i other. Presently his whole body was seized 
with worse Ilian an ague ft. Ife then fre,I his 
jii-'ce, and f 11 II it on hi-i fiee. 

'iNhelher f -ar or courage was the oi'casion of his 
i'liiug, or wheih.^r he look aim at the ohjeet of his 
I rror, I e.iiiuot s:l^. If he did, however, ho liad 
the g(m I |’<irluue to miss his man. 

.Iiiiies seeing the f'llow fall, guessed the eansi' of 
Iiis iVight, at which lie could not forbear smiling, 
n if in the least rell 'ctiug on the danga*r from which 
h • had just ese;tp,-.l. He tin •U ])assed hy tin* ii llow, 
whoslill eouliiii.ed in tin* pi)''ture in wliieh h»‘ f*ll, 
iiid entered the room where \ort hertoii, as In* had 
lieaid, was eoiilineil. Here, ill a solitary situation, 
Ii'* louiid -an emptv <juart |)ot standing on the 
lahle, on ^vhieh •'Oiin* beer hi'ing sj>ilt, it looked as 
it t'le room hail lately been iidi ihited ; but at pre- 
lit it was (*utirely vai*anr. 

•heies flieri ajiprehended if might h‘ad to some 
other npartiin’iit ; hut. iijkmi srarehiug all around if, 

111 * entered, and wh'*re flv* s*utiuel had been jiosted. 
11“ then }iroi*eeded to call North *rtoti several times 
1*> his naiiii ; hnt no one ansxNcred; nor ilnl t'lis 
t^l 've to any other purpose than to eonfinn the sen- 
t'liel ill jfs terrors, ulio was now eoruiueed that the 
'ohmtefM* Was dead of his wounds, and fliat his 


miting tire out of his mouth and nostrils, pass hy 
hiiti into the eliamlu r W'hero etisign Northerton was, 
and then sei/dng the I'tisign hy the throat, tiy away 
w’ith him in a claj) of tlnnid'*r. 

This relation met with a gracious rcc(‘})tion from 
the andi(*nce. All the women present Ix’lieved il 
frnil>, and praye<l lletiven to def ;nl them from 
I rnunjer. Among'! tin* too, many had fiitli in 
i the story; hut olhers turned it into derision and ri- 
' du'uh* ; and a serje;', iit who was jiv 'veut answer(*d 
j very cool!\, “ Young man, V'Ui will hear more t.»f 
I this, fu* going to sl('ej) and d*. e i:uiu>g on \our 
1 The s-ddier Veplleil, “ Yow max peeuwh me W \ou 
1 ph a^e; but I was -IS broad awake as I i-n n.)\v ; and 
lhedt*\il carry m • away, as In* hath t'e* (u:-':.;’!. it 
I dill not sre tin* d.* ul man, as I t- M }'* i, idi eM s 
as f»ig ;ind C'. fif*ry as two large llainh ' in\.” 

'I'lie t*o;uuvu'eler of the fu’ces, aud the C 'lit- 
mandef of the liou*'", were imw both a.rrixed; I r 
the firmer h.-ing awake :st flv* tunc, and heuei: 
the seiitiie. 1 lire his pie. *(*. thou ;hl it !ii> ilntx to rise 
iuimediateh , though he li ul no great appri heiisiens 
^♦f auv misehief; wherea'' the apju'elu usious of tlie 
latter W'-re iinn-h greater, h si !; r vjhiou^ a’ul tankards 
sliouhl he upon th • ni'reii, xvilhout Irning rceeiiaal 
any such ord ’.s iVo n '.u*r. 

Our p,ior siuiti?)' 1, to \\ !uuu the siglit ol t!riscfln*er 
was not uiuch III 'l e *.\ eh't "ue (Inn tie* a '^jcuatioii. as 
he though* if, which he liad sreii h- ! c'e. ■igaiil it - 
l.ifed til * .!r*i !;‘ul sj.c.-c, ami with i:ia;i\ ;tdt!ifi.>ns td 


gtiosi ^v'ls r*^iiie in seareli of tlie murdi rt*r: lu* now 
l'i\ ill all rhe agonies of horror; aiul I wish, wifti 
■dl iu\ heart, stem* of lliose aetors, who ar* In rt*- 
.ilfer to repres(*nt a man fri added out of his wits, 
nad s(‘t>n t},.,!; fb -y mi;,di( l»i« taught to ropy 

n-ifure, instead of perfirming sever*il antic tricks 
■*ii( gestures, fir tin* enft rtainmeiil and applause of 
galleries. 

1 er(*eivi|jj, I at h*ast (h*«j)airiug 

hud him, and rightly ap])rehending that the re- 
of the fuadoek would alarm the whole liouse, 
out Iwro imw blew out his candle, and gently stole 


hl..od a-ul t;r.' ; but h.’* h.ul the mid- ■: f urn* I o gain 
no eiv.r.t with eif' -r > f t'e* lad-meutmaed p-rsons ; 
f.r the t.tu*er, th.uih .» Ncry i l'gieu- man, was 
f.-et* fn*m -dl t.-rrors ..f this kind ; lu-u! -s. Inning .so 
l if*‘l\ lofi .lot;. , in tin* eondilion w»* lnn(‘ st-en, he 
hul’no Mi-i'i. io.i .of liis ht'inr d-'.id. .Vs fu* the 
landl uly, ih.ou di not over reli ions, sh * had no 
kiml of a\.*rs;on to the d.H-trim* of spirits; but 
theie was a eireuiustam'i* in tiiC talc wbii’b she W(dl 
kn-'W to be fiNe, as we sliall i:if>rm the reader pre- 
sentlv. 

Blit Avheth»'r \orlh''rtou was eaiTi(*d away m 
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thnnd(‘r or fire, or in whatever other manner ho was 
j'onc, it was now certain that his body was no lonf^or 
in custody. Upon tliis occasion, the lieutenant 
formed a conclusion not very dilFerent from what 
the s(!rjeaut is just mmitioiK'd to have ma«le before, 
and immediately ordered the simfinel to he taken 
prisoiu*r. So that, by a strani'e reverse of fortune 
(tlioniih not very uncommon in a military life), the 
guard became tlie guarded. 

CHAI’TER XV. 

The conclusion of the forc^'oinf' iuhenture. 

Bi:.sidi-:s tlie snspieiou of shu'p, the lieutenant liar- 
boured aiioflier and worse doubt against the poor 
sentinel, and this was, that of treacliery ; for as he 
believed not one sUlahle of the ajiparition, so he 
imagiiuMl tlie whole to be an invention, binned only 
to impose upon him, and that llw’ h-llow had in 
reality been bribed by Nortlierton to let him escape. 
And this he imagim'd th(‘ ratlier, as tlie fright ap- 
pf'ared to him the more unnatural in»mi‘\\hohad 
the eliaraeter <d’ as hrave and hold a man as any in 
the regiment, having heiMi in se\('ral actions, lia\ing 
received several wounds, ami, in a wma having 
behaved himsell alwa\s like a good an valiant 
soldier. 

'I'hat tlie iH'ader, theK'fore, may not coneeive the 
least ill opinion of such a person, we shall not delav 
a moment, in rcvouing his character from the impu- 
tation of thi.s gnilt. 

iSlr. Nortlierton then, as we have Ix'fore observed, 
was fully salisli('d with the glory u liieh he lire! ob- 
taiiu'd from this action. He had perhaps seen, or 
lu'ard, or gui'sseil, that envy is apt to attend fame. 
Not that I would here insinuate that he w as hea- 
theiiislily inclined to believe in, or to worship tlie 
goddess Nb'uiesis ; for, in fact, I am convinced he 
never lu’ard of her iiaim*. He was, liesides, of an 
a(‘ti^(.* disjiosition, and Inul a great antipathy to 
those elose winter (jnarters in the easth* <d‘ Cilou- 
eestor, for w hich a Justice of jncice miglit possibly 
give him a liillet. Nor was he moieoviu' free from 
some uneasy meditations on a certain wooden edillci', 
which 1 forliear to name, in confonnily to the opi- 
nion of mankind, who, I think, rather ought to ho- 
nour than to be asliamed of lliis hnihling, as if is, or 
Tit least might be ma<le, of more henelit to society 
than almost any other jinldie (Section, jiiaw'ord, 
to hint. Jil no more n asons tbr liis conduct, -Mr, 
Nortlnn’ton was desirous ef departing flnit evenin-j*, 
und nofliing rmnained for him Inif, to contrive the 
quomodo, wliieli ajijieared to he a matter of some 
diflienlty. 

Now this young gentleman, though somewliat 
crooked in his morals, was jierfeetly straight in his 
person, which w as extremely strong ami well made, 
llis face too w as accounted handsome by the gene- 
rality of women, for it was broad and niddj', with 
tolerably good teeth. Sucli charms di<i not fail 
making an impression on my landlady, wiio had no 
little relish for t Ids kind of beauty. She liad, indeed, 
areal eompassitm for the young man; and hearing 
from the siir^rcm that aflaiis w’cre liki* to go ill w illi 
the volunti'er, she suspeeti'd they might hereafter 
wear lui benign aspect w'illi the ensign. Having 
ohtfuned, therefore, leave to make him a visit, and 
finding him in a very melaneho^y' mood, which she 
coMsiderahly heightened by telling liim IIhtc were 
scarce any hopes of the volnnb-er’s life, she pro- 
ceeded to throw forth some hints, which the other 
readily and eagerty faking uji, they soon came to a 
right nnderstandiiig ; and it w'as at hmgth agreed 
that the ensigri vihould, at a certain signal, ascend 


the chimuey, which coinmuiiicaling very soon with 
that of the kitchen, he might there again let himself 
down ; for w hich she w ould gi^'e him an opportunity 
by kee])ing the coast clear. 

Hut lest our readers, of a JifTereiit complexion, 
should take this occasion of tco hastily condemning 
all corn passion as a folly, and pernicious to society, 
we think proper to mention another particular w hich 
might possibly have soiiie litth; sliare in this action. 
The ensign happened to be at this tiiiu' possessed of 
tlio sum of fifty pounds, which did iudi'cd belong to 
the whole company; for tlie captain having quar- 
relled wdth his lieutenant, had entrnsti'd the. iiaynumt 
of his eoiTipaiiy to the ensign. This money, Inwv- 
ever, he thouglit jirojier to deposit in niy landlady’s 
Irnnd, possibly by Avay of hail or security that he 
would hereafter appear and answer to th<^ ehargr* 
against him ; but. Avhalever were the conditions, cer- 
tain it is, that she had the money and tlie ensign !iis 
liberty. 

'file reader may peiliaps expect, from the compas- 
sionate temper of this good woman, (Jiat wlien slu? 
saw the poor senlinel takmi prisoner for a fact of 
which she knew him innocent, she should imme- 
diately havi* interposi'd in his behalf; hut whether 
it wasthatsho had alrt'ady exhausted all her compas- 
sion in the ahove-meutioned instance, or that the 
lealures of lliis follow', tliough not vmy dilferent 
from thos(‘ of the ensign, eoiild not raise it, I will 
not determinir; hnt, iV.r from being an advocate for 
the present prisoner, sli(» in-ged liis gniit to his olliei'r, 
declaring, with uj)lifl(’d eyes and liands, that she 
would not have had any concern in the escape of a 
mur<ler(‘r for all lh(‘ w'orld. 

Every thing was now once more qnii't, and most 
of the company returned again (o their lieds ; Iml 
the landlad), eithm’ from the nalnrr.l activity of her 
disposition, or from lier fear for her plate, having no 
propensity to sleep, ])revail('d with the ollii-ers, as 
they were to march within litth' nn^e than an hour, 
to spend that time with her over a howl of punch. 

Jones had lain aw ake all this wdiile, and had heai-d 
great part of the hurry and hustle that had [iii.ssi d, 
of whieli he bail now soim' enriosity to know the 
particulars. H(' therefore aj)[)lied to ids hidl, wliieli 
he rung at least twenty times without any eireet ; 
for my landlady was in such higli mirth with her 
company, that uo clapjan* could he heard th<‘re hot 
her own ; and tin* drawer and chambcrimdd, w Ik* 
were silling togetlier in IIk' kitchen (for lU'illier 
durst he sit up m>r she lie in bed alone), the nion* 
they lieanl the bell ring the more they w<‘re iVight- 
ciH'il, and as if wi'ie naileil down in their places. 

At last, at :i lucky interval of chat, llu' sound 
rcaclu’d the ears of our good landlady, who y.resently 
sent forth her summons, which both hi'r smwants in- 
stantly obeyed. “Joe,” says the unstress, “don’t you 
hear tin* gentleman’s hell ring ? AVhv don’t you go 
iipf*' — “It is not my business,’’ answered tin; 
drawer, “ to wait upon the chanihers,- it is Betty 
Chamhermaid’s.” — “If yon come to that,” answered 
the maid, “ it is not my business to wait uiion gen- 
tleiiK’n. I have done it, indeed, sometii^i's ; hut tin' 
devil fetcli im* if evc'r 1 do again, since you mak*; 
yo*u’ preambles about it.” The h(dl still ringing 
violently, their mistress h'll into a passion, and 
swore, if the drawer did not go up imnu'diately, she 
would turn him away that very morning. “If yon 
dt), madam,” says he, “ 1 can’t ht'Ip if. 1 won't do 
another servant's business.” She then a])plied In r- 
self to the maid, and endeavoured to ]irevail by gi’U- 
tlft ineaij.'t ; hut all in vain: Ileity was as iriilexihle 

as Joe. Both insisted it was not their business, ami 
they would iif)t do it. 
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The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and said, 

“ Come, I will put an end to this contention ; " and 
then turning to the ser\^ants, commended them for 
<heir resolution in not giving up tlie point; hut 
Added, ho was sure, if one would consent to go the 
other would. To which proposal they both agreed 
in an instant, and accordingly went up very lovingly 
and close together. AVhen tlicy wore gone, the lieu- 
tenant appeased the wrath of the landlady, by satis- 
fying her why they were both so unwilling to go 
alone. 

'I'hey returned soon after, and acquainted their 
mistress, that the sick gcmtleman avhs so far from 
being dead-, tliat he sj)ok(; as heartily as if he was 
well ; and that lie gave his service to the captain, 
and should he very glad of the favour of s(*eing him 
before he marched. 

The good li(‘utenant immediately corn])lied with 
his desires, and sitting down by liis hed-side, ac- 
(piainted him with the scene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intentions to make an 
example of the sentinel. 

Upon this .lones ndatod to him the whole truth, 
and etirnestly begged him not to j)nnish tlie poor 
soldi('r, “who, 1 am eontident,’* says he, “is as in- 
notauit of the ensign’s escape, as lie is of forging 
any lie, or of emhaivonriiig to inijiose on you.’* 

The licMiteiiant In'sitated a few moments, and then 
answ'ered : “ Wliy, !js you have clee.red tlie fellow' of 
ciu! part of the. charge, so it will h(‘ impossible to 
prove the other, because he. was not. the only sen- 
tinel. lint I have a good mind to jmiiish the rascal 
for Ix'ing a coward, V('t who knows wliat elfeet 
t!i 0 terror of such an ap]n'eli(;nsiou may have? 
and, to say the trutli, he hatli always bcdiaved well 1 
against an enemy. Uonie, it is a good thing to s(*e 
any sign of religion in tliese fellows ; so 1 promise 
)()ii he shall he S(‘t at liberty when we march. Hut 
hark, the general beats. ]\[y dear hoy, give me 
anorlier buss. )|)on’t disc'onijio.sc' nor hurry \ our- 
self; hut remember the elu istian lioelriin* of pati- 
ence, ;ui(l 1 warrant you will soon he able to <!o 
yourself just ice, and to take an honourable revmige 
on the fellow who hath injured )ou.” The lieu- 
tenant then departed, and ,Ione.^ endeavoured to 
coin pose himself to rest. 


BOOK VUI. 

CONTAINING A1U)\ 1< TWO DAYS. 

ClJATTUIl I. 

wonderful bmg fhnpti-r eoncoriiiug the marvel loiis ; being 
much the loug<*st of all our iiilrotiuclory chapters. 

As w’e are now entering iqion a book in which the 
course of our history will oblige us to ndate some 
niaiters (d* a more strange and surprising kind than 
any Avliieh have' liitherto occurred, it may not he 
anii.ss, iu the ])roleg<)irienous, or introductory chapter, 
to say something of lliat species of writing whicdi is 
called the marvellous. To tliis w'e shall, as Avell for 
tbo sake of t)nrselves, as of otliers, endeavour to set 
some c(*rlaiu hounds, and indeed notliing enii he 
more necessary, as critics* of diflenuit complexions 
arc* lu'ro apt to run into very dill’ereiit extremes ; 
for while some are, with AT. iVaciev, ready to allow, 
that the same thing which is im])ossil)l(' may he yet 
nrobablet, others Inive so litth* historic or poc'tie 
laith, that tlu'y bedieve nothing to ])e cither possible 

• by iliis word luMC. und in most other parts of our work, 
menii .‘verx nM.I,..- in Iho World, 

1 n ia happy for M. Dacier that he was not an Irishman. 


or probable, the like to which have not occurred to 
their own observation. 

First, then, 1 think it may very reasonably bo re- 
quired of every writer, that he kei‘])s within tlie 
bounds of possibility; and still remembers that what 
it is not possible for man to perform, it is scarce 
possible for man to believe he did perform. This 
eonvictiou perhaps gave birth to many stories of 
tlie anciimt heathen deities (for most of them are 
of poetical original), 'i’he poet, being desirous to 
indulge a wanton and extravagant imagiiiatioi\, took 
refuge iu that power, of tlie extent of which his 
readers were no judges, or rathim Avhieh they ima- 
gined to be intiuih*, and eonseiiuently tliey conhl 
not be shocked at any jirodigic’s related of it. This 
hath been strongly urged in defence of IIorjK'r’s mi- 
racles; and it is perhaps a did’ence ; not, as Mr. Poin? 
W'oiild have it, because Ulysses told a set of foolish 
lies to the Pliieaeians, who were a very dtdl nation ; 
but because the jioet himself wrote to heathens, to 
whom poetical fables were articles of faith. Tor my 
own part, 1 must confess, so compassionate is my 
temper, 1 w-isii Polypheme had eontinetl himself to 
his milk diet, and pia^sc'rved his eye ; nor eould 
Ulysses he much more concerned Ilian mysi lf, when 
his companions wen* turned into sniiie by C.'ina*, 
W'ho showed 1 think, .afterwards, too iniieh regard 
for man’s flesh to he supjioserl eajiablt* of converting 
it into bacon. J wish, liki’wise, with all my heart, 
that Homer eould have knoAvn the rule jirescriheil 
by Horac(*, to introdin'c sujxn’naliiral ag('nts as si'l- 
doin as jiossibU*. We should not then haAc seen his 
gods coming on tri\ial (naands, and often behaving 
th('ins«.‘lves so as not, only to forfeit all title to re- 
spect, Imt to Ix'coiue tin' ohjecis of scorn and (h'rision, 
A conduct Avhich must ha\e shocked the credulity 
of a pious and sagaeious heatlieii : and Avhicli could 
ncAcr have bemi (h'fended, unless by agreeing Avith 
a supposition to which I have been soinelirnes al- 
most inelined, that (liis most glorious po(‘t, as he 
certaiidy Avas, had an intent to hiirh'sqiie the sup(w- 
stilious faith of his own age and eoiintry. 

Hut I haA'e rested too long on a doctrine Avhieh 
can be of no use to a chrisliiiii Avriter; for as he 
cannot intr<)dnc.e into liis A\'orks any of that heavmily 
liost Avhieh moke a part of his ena'd, so it is horrid 
puerility to search tin* heatluMi llieology for any of 
those deities AV'ho have been long since dethroned 
from their immortality. Lord Shaftesbury ohservi's, 
(liat nothing is more cold than llu’ invocation of a 
imise by a modern; lie might Ikiac addeil, that 
nothing can he more absurd. A modern may A\itli 
much mon* elegance invoke a ballad, as some have 
ihonght Homer did, ora mug of ale, Avith the author 
of Hudibras; Avhieh lalltu' may jicihaps have in- 
spired much more jioetry, as AAadl as prose, than ail 
the liquors of Hippoerene or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents Avhich can in any 
manner he alloAved to us moilerns, are ghosts; but 
of these I Avouid advise an author to he exln'ini'ly 
sparing, ’i'hese are indeed like arsenic, and other 
dang(*rous drugs in physic, to be used Avitli the ut^- 
most caution; iior would I advisi* the introduetiou 
of them at all iu thosi* Avorks, or by those authors, to 
Avhich, or to Avhoin, a horse-laugh iu tlie reader Avould 
be any great prcjudiei' or niortitieation. 

As for elves and fairies, and other such iminimery, 
1 purposely omit tlie mention ot llieiii, as 1 should 
he very iiiiAA'illing to eonline Avithin any hounds 
those surprising imaginations, lor wliosi' vast capa- 
city the limits of Imman nature are too narrow; 
Avhosc works are to he considered as a new creation ; 
and Avlu) liave eouse(]iiently just right to do Avhut 
they Avill Avith their owa. 
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]\r:in tlioroforo is the highest subject (unless on 
very extriordinary occasions indeed) wliich presents 
itself to tlie pen t>f o\ir lustorian, or of our poet ; and, 
in relating his actions, great care is to he taken 
tliat xve do not exceed the capacity of the agent ue 
describe. 

Nor is possibility alone suOicient to justify us; xve 
must keep likewise within th(' rules of [)rohahility. 
It is, 1 tliink, the opinion of Aristotle ; or if not, it 
is the opinion of some' wise man, w hos-.' authority 
will be as weighty when it is as edd, “ 'fhat it is no 
excuse for a })oet wlio relates wiiat is incredible, 
that the tiling related is really matter of fact.” This 
may pehaps lie allow «'d true with regard to poetiw, 
but it may be thought inijiraeticable to extend it to 
t he historian ; for Ik' is ohlig(‘d to record matters as 
he finds them, ihongh tJiey may be of so extraor- 
dinary a nature as will reejuire no small degree of 
historical faith to swallow tliem. Such was tin* suc- 
fessless armament of Xerxes described by Herodo- 
tus, or the succt'ssfnl CApedition cl Alexander re- 
lated by Arrian. Such of later ;iears was the \ic- 
tor) of Aginconrt obtaine(l by Harry the Filtli, or 
that of Narva warn by ('harh's the 'rwadfth of Swe- 
den. All which instances, the more we reilect on 
them, appear still the more astoni'^hing. 

Snell facts, liowi'vi'r, as tliey occur in the tliread 
I'f the story, nay, indei'd, as lliey constitute* liic cs- 
HC'iitial jiarls of it, thchistoi ian is not onl^ jnsfifiahic 
in ri'cordiiig as they r(*ally haj'i»('ned, hut indei'd 
would he uii])ardonal)le should he omit or altm* 
them, lint there are otlu'r fads not of sueh conse- 
quence nor so necessary, w hi<di, though evm* so well 
attested, may nevertheless he saeriticM*(l to oblivion 
in eornjilaisaiice to the scepticism of a reader. Such 
is that inemorahle story of the gliost of George 
Villers, which might witli mon' proprii'ty have ln'cii 
made a present of to Dr. Drclincoui t, to have kept 
tin* ghost of Hrs. Neal coiiipaUN, at the head of his 
Discourse upon Di-ath, than liavi* been introducc'd 
into so solemn u work us the History of the Re- 
bel lion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine him- 
self to what really happened, and utterly reject 

•uinstanee, wdiieh, tlmugh tlesfj'd, 

In* must be well iissiired is falsi*, he will sometimes 
fall into tlu! marvellous, hut never into thi* inere- 
ilihh*. He will often raise the wonder and surprise 
of his reader, hut never lliat incredulous liatreil 
mentioned by Horace. It is by falling into iietion, 
therefon*, that w c generally ollend against this rnh*, 
jf deserting probability, which tlie liistoriau sehlom, 
if ever, (piits, till In; fojsaUes his character and eom- 
iin*iic(*s ;i writi*r of romance. In this, liow<*xer, 
tliose historians who relate public transa<-1 ions, have 
the advantage of ns wlio coniine ourselves to scenes 
(d'private life, ddie credit of the former is by eoniinoii 
notoriety supported for a long time; and jjuhlic re- 
cords, wdtli tin; eoncurrent testimony of many au- 
tliors, boar evidence to their trulli in future ages, 
'i’husa 'I'rajan and an Antoninus, a Nero and a Ca- 
ligula, have all met with the belief of i)osh’rity; and 
no one doubts but tliat men so very good, and so 
\('ry bad, were once the masters of mankind. 

Hut we w ho deal in private charaet(*r, who search 
inli> the most retired recesses, and draw forth exam- 
ples of virtue and vice from holes and corners of the 
world, are in a more dangerous sitnalion. As we 
have no ])uhlic notoriety, no <*oneurrent testimony, 
no records to siip])ort and corroborate w’hat we, de- 
liver, it becomes ns to keep W’ilhin the limits not 
only of possibility, hilt of probability too i:inl this 
more especiallv in paintimr what is g» eatly gCMil and 
luiliuble. Emr.cJ} and folly, thuiigli u,e\er so ex 


orhitaiit, will more easily meet with assent ; for ilL 
nature adds great support and strength to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate 
the history of Fisher; who having long owed his 
bread to the geiu'rosity of Air. Di'rhy, and having 
one riiorning received a considerable bounty from 
his hands, yet, in order to possess himself of W' hat 
remained in his friend’s senitoire, concealed him- 
self in a public othee of tlu* ’I’enijih*, through wdiich 
there was a passagi* into Mr. Derby's ehamb(‘rs. 
Here lie overheard IMr. Derby for many hours so- 
lacing himself at an entertainment which he that 
evening gave his friends, and to which Fisher 
had been invited. During all this time, no tender, 
nn grateful rellections arose to restrain his purpose • 
hut when the poor gentleman had let his company 
out through the oihee, Fisher came suddenly from 
his lurking ])lace, and w^alking softly behind liis 
friend into his chamber, (liscliarged a pistol-hall 
into his head. This may he hi'lieved w hen the boiu's 
of Fisher are as rotten as his lieart. Nay, perhaps, 
it will he crediti'd, that the xillain went two da\s 
fterwards wit’i some young ladies to the play of 
Hamlet; and witli an unaltered countenance heard 
one of the ladies, who little suspected how lu'ar she 
s to the jierson, cry out, “ Good God ! if the mai. 
that murdered Mr. Derby w’as now pri'sent!” mani-. 
fesliiig in this a more seared and calJons conscienec 
than even Nc'ro himself; of wlioni we are told hy 
Siiefoniiis, “ that tlu* eouseionsness of his guilt, after 
tiu* death of Ills motlier, l.'ceame immediately intol- 
erable, and so continued ; nor eould all the I’ongra- 
Inlalioiis id’ tin* stddii'fs, of tlic senate, and tin* 
people, allay tin* horrors of his eouscii'iiei*.” 

lint now, «)n tlu; otlun* haiul, shoiild I tell my 
reader, tliat, I liad known a man wliose penetrating 
genius h.'id enabled him to raise a large forlune in 
a way wlnaa* no heginning was eiialked out to him ; 
that he had dom; lliis willi tlu* most perfect j)reH(*r- 
vation of his inlegrily, and not, (^)ly without the 
least injustice or Injury to any one imliv'ulual per- 
son, hut with the highest advantagi' to Iradi*, and a 
\ast increase of tlu* [)iil)lic. rev(*nne ; that lu* had ex- 
pended one part of tlu* ineonu* of this fortune in dis- 
co\ering a taste snju*rior to most, liy works w beta* 
the highest dignity was unitt'd with the ])iirest sim- 
jdielly, and nmtther part in displaying a degree of 
goodness snjierior to all men, !)> acts of charily to 
oljjeels whose only r(‘eoninu'ndritions were tiu'ir 
merits, or their want.s; that lu* w as most iiulustrions 
in searching after merit in distre ss, most eager lo 
relieve it, and llieii as careful (perhaps too earetiil) 
to conceal what lu; had done* ; that his house, his 
furniture, his gardens, his table*, his ]»rivate* hospi- 
tality, and his public hcnelleence, all (le*noted the 
iniiiel fre)m wliiedi they tlow'cd, and we-re* all intrinsi- 
e*ally rich anel nolih*, wnlhenit tinsel, e)r external os- 
tentation ; that he filled every ri*lation in life* with 
tlu; most ade;epiate virtue ; that lie w’as meist piously 
religious to his Cn*ator, most zealously loyal tei his 
soxcrcigii ; a movt t<*n(b‘r husband to his wife, i 
kiiul re'Iation, a mnnifie*ent patreui, a. warm and firm 
friend, a kiunving and a elu'erfnl e-ompaiiion, in- 
elnlgenl to his se-rvants, ho.sjiitalile; to his*iu‘ighl)e)in’S, 
ediaritahle to tlu? poor, anel lu'uevoh'nt to all man- 
kiiul. Shemhi I add lei these* the ejiilhets eil wif^e, 
brave, elogant, '.uid inib'esl every other ainialilc epi- 
thet ill our language, I might surely say, 

— Qiiis errdef f ntmio lle.rcuhA nemo; 

Vef duo, rai ninno ; 

and ye t I kneiw" a man who is all I have here dc- 
.se-rihefl. Hut a single insta.ne*e (anel I really know 
not sorb another) is iu»t snlVicient to justify US 
Avhile we me writing to tiumsaiiels wlio never heard 
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of the person, nor of any thin*' like liim. Such 
rnrtc aoes should bo ivinitted to the epitjijdi writer, 
or to Bomo poet who may condescend to hitch him 
ill a distich, or to slide liim into a rhyme with an 
air of carelessness and noi^lect, witliout giving any 
otlence to the reader 

In the last place, the action should he such as may 
not only he within the compass of human agency, 
»ud which human agents nnjy probably iw; supjiosed 
fo do ; hut they slioidd he likely for the. very actoi*s 
and characters 1 h(;ins(‘lves to liave performed; for 
\\ii:it may only womhuful and surprising in one 
111 111, may hi'coine iniproliahle, or indeed impossible, 

. will'll related of another. 

rids last requisite is what the dramatic critics call 
( unservatioii of character ; and itreijuires a very ex- 
liaordinary degree of judgment, and a most exact 
know ledge of Ijuman nature. 

It is adiriiralily remarked by a most excellent 
w l iter, that zi'al can no more hurry a man to act in 
(dirct opposition to itself, than a rapid stream can 
e.m y a. Iioat against its ow n cuinmt. I will venture 
to say, that for a man to act in direct contradiction 
to the dictates of his nature, is, if not impossible, 
;is linjnohahle and as iniracnlous as any thing whieh 
c an well he coiieeivi'd. Should the host parts of 
tl'c story of ^I. Antonirnis he aseiilnnl to Nero, or 
-lii/iihl tlie worst incidents of Nero’s life ln‘ imputed 
|o Antoninus, wlmt would he iiiori' shocking to be- 
liiwe than either instaiici'! whereas both thesi* being 
idu'ed of their proper agi'ut, constitute the truly 

iM, i \ clloiis. 

Our inodeni authors of corni'dy havi' fallen almost 
uiii\>’rs;dly into tlie error In ri' hinted at ; their heroes 
m*;ieirilly are notoiious ri'gues, and tlieir lieroities 
,;l)i!iiloii(‘d jades, diiriug tlie llrst four acts; hut in 
ih-' lil'ili, t!ie former iK’Conie M'ly worthy genlleineii, 
■iiid t!ie latter women of \irtue and disi r. tion : nor 
i' the w riter often so kind as to gise himself tlie least 
troiihli.' to recoi'ifile or account for this monstrous 
ciiange and inco’igrnity. 'I'liere is, indeed, no oth.er 
|■|'■ls.ln to 1 )(? assigned for it, tlcin li.aauise the play 
i-i drawing to a conelnsion ; as if it \\ as no less na- 
tural in a, rogne to rejieiit in the last, act of a pi *y, 
than in tlie last of his life; wliich we jierceive tube 
generally the case at 'J’yhnrn, a phue whieh might 
indeed close the semn* of sonii’ comedies with miudi 
[iroprii'ty, as the heroes in tliese are most commonly 
eminent for those very talents whicli not only bring 
men to the gallows, hut enable them to make an 
heroic figure when they are there. 

Witliiii these ftwv restrictions, T think, every 
v.riter may he permitted to deal as much in the 
wondcilnl ns In* ])leasi*.s ; nay, if hetlius keeps within 
tile rules of credibility, the more he can surprise tlie 
reader, tin- more he will engage his attention, and the 
limn* he will charm him. As a g(*iiius of tin* higln'st 
nnik oliserves in his fifth eliajiter of the Bathos, 

1 he great art of all poetry is to mix truth witli 
heiiou, ill order to join tin* credible with the snr- 

prisiiiiT.” 

l or llioiigli every good author will eonfine hiru- 
^'ll within Bie hounds of probability, if is by no 
means ni'cessary that his characters, or his incidents, 
■*110111(1 he trit(', eommoii, or vulgar; such as hapjien 
in every stri*i*t, or in every house, or which may he 
»u*t with ill the home articles of a newspiiper. 
Nor must he he iiihihited from showing many per- 
''•nis and things, Avhieh may possibly have never 
hill(*n within, the knowh'dge of great jiart of his 
*'e:i(lers. If the writer strictly oliserves the ruh's 
ttbove mentioned, lie hath discharged his part ; and 
IS then entitled to soun* faitli from his reader, who 

hideed guilty of eritieul infidelity if he dishelii'ves 


him. ForAvantof a portion of such faith, I romoni' 
her the character of a young lady of (puiUty, Avhieh 
was condemned on the stage for being unnatural, 
by the unanimous voice of a very large assembly of 
clerks and appn*iitices ; though it had the previous 
sullrages of many ladies of the first rank ; one of 
Avlioni, very (*miiient for h(*r understanding, declared 
it Avas the picture of half tlie young jicople of her 
acquaintance. 

CHAPTER II. 

In which the liindlady pays a to Mr. Jones. 

AViiex Jones liad taken leave of hi.s friend the lieu- 
tenant, h<‘ endeuvour(*d to close his eyes, hut ail 
in vain ; his sjiirits Avere too liv( ly and Avakeful to 
he lulled to sleeji. So luniiig amused, or ratlier 
tormented himself with the tlioiights of Ids Sophia 
till it Avas open (hiAlight, he eall«*d for some tea; 
upon Avliieh occasion my landlady herself vouclisafeil 
to pay him a visit. 

This Avas indeed tin* first time she Iiad seen him, 
or at least had taken any notice of him ; hut as the 
lieutenant had assured her that he Avas e(*rtainly some 
young gentleiiiaii of fashion, she now d(*t(*rmined to 
shoAV him all the respect in In.-r posver ; for, to speak 
truly, this Avas one of those houses Avhere gentlemen, 
to us(* tin* language ofadA (‘itisciueiits, meet Avitli civil 
treatment for tlieir money. 

She liud no sooner Ix’giin to make Ids tea, tliaii 
she likew ise began to discourse: — “La! sir,” said 
she, I think it is gn'at ])ity that siu-h a pretty young 
gentleman should undervalm* himself so, as to go 
about Avith tliese soldier h-llows. They call t.ln'm- 
selves gentlemen, 1 warrant \ou ; but, as my first 
Inishain! used to say, they slionld rc'iiiemhcr it is avo 
that pa\ thi'in. And to he suit* it is veiy hard upon 
us to !)(t obliged fo pay him, and fo keep him too, 
as AV(‘ publicans are. I had twenty of him last night, 
hesidc's oflieers : nay, for matter o’ that, I had rather 
have the sohliers than olhei rs : for nolldng is ever 
good enmigh for those sparks ; and I am sure, if yon 
was to see tin* hills; lalsir, it is nothing. I haAC 
had less trouble, I w arrant you, aa ith a good s(juin*'s 
family, Avln*re avc take forty or tifty sluUings of a 
idglit, besides horses. And yi't I Avarranls me, there 
is narroAV a oin* of all tliose ofhci'r fi IIoavs hot looks 
upon ldiiis(*lf to he as good as anoAv a stiuire <»( 
dOt)/. a year, ’Po In* sure it doth nu* gtajd to In ar 
their men run about rd’lerhnii, crying your honour, 
and your honour. Marry come u]) AAith ■•'Ucli liomnn', 
and an ordinary at a shilling a head. 'I'hen therc-’s 
Kueh sAvearing among ’nm, to he sure, it iViglilt'iis 
im* out o’ my Avits: I tldnks uothing can ever pr(’*jp< r 
Avith such AAicked p(*oph*. Ami here one of him 
has used you in so l)arl»an)us a. manner. I thongl;l. 
indeed Iioav avi II tin* n'st would s(*enre him; tlii'V all 
hang togetln'r; for if aou had been in danger of 
deatli, Avliicli I nm glad to sm- yon are not, it Avonhl 
liav(* In'en all as one to sneli aa icked ])co]de. ’I'hey 
Avould have let the nnnilerer gm. Land havi* mercy 
upon ’iini ! J Avonhl not hav«‘ siieh a sin to answer 
for, for the wlioie Avorld. But though you an* 
likely, Avith the hh’s.'^iiig, fo recoAer, I here is laa 
for him yet; and if yon Avill (‘inploy hiAA^er Small, 

I darest he sAAorii In-’ll make the lelltiAV fly tin* 
country for him; though jicrliajis he’ll have fled 
the eouiilr) Ix'hin* ; for if is h(*re to-day and gone 
to-morrow aa itli sneli chaps. I hope, however, you 
Avill learn mori* Avit for tlie future, and r(*tuni hack 
to your frii'iids; I Avarrant lh(*y are all miserable 
for your loss; and it they was hut to knoAv Avhat 
had happened— La, my seeming! I Avould not for 
the world they should Come, come, we kiKAw 
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very W(‘1I wbat all tlie matter is; but if one won’t, 
anotlier will; bo pretty :i gentleman need never 
want a lady. I am sure, If I was as yon, 1 would 
see the finest she that ever wore a head hanged, 
before I wmld go for a soldier for lier. — Nay, don’t 
blush so’’ (for indeed he diil to a violent degree). 
** Whj, you thought, sir, 1 knew nothing of the 
matter, I warrant you about madam Sophia.” — 
“ How,” says Jones, starling up, “do you know my 
Sophia I” — “Do 1 1 ay marry,” cries the landlady: 
“ many’s the time hath she lain in this house.” — 
“ With li(?r aunt, I supT)()se,” says Jones, “ AVhy, 
there it is now,” cries the landlady. “Ay, ay, ay, 
I know the old lady very well. And a sw('et young 
creature is madam Sophia, that’s the truth on’!.” — 
A sweet cnaiture,” cries Jones ; “ O heavens I” 

Anfjols an* painted fair to look like her. 

There’s in her all that we In'lufve i»f heav’n, 

Auia/iin; l)i i;;htuess, j)nrity, ;in<l truth, 

J’.tenial joy. and ev<Tliistiii.L; lo\(!, 

♦‘And could I ever have iinagiiK'd that you had 
known my Sophia!” — “1 wish,” said the landlady, 
you knew half so much of her. What would you 
have given to liave sal by her bed-side 1 Wliat a 
delicious neck she liath ! Her lovely lind)s h:iv(‘ 
slretch(*d fheinsolv('S in that very bed you now lie 
in.” — “ II('re !” erics Join's : “hath Sopliia evt‘r I.'nM 
here 1” — “ Ay’, ay, here; there, in that very bed,” 
says the landlady ; “ where I wish yon had her this 
moment; and she may wish so too, for anything I 
know to the eoiitrary, for s!ie hath incut ioiied your 
name to me.” — “Ha!” cries he; “did she ever 
meiitioiL her poor Join's I A'ou flatter me now : I 
can never believe so much.” — “ Why, then,” an- 
swered she, “as I hope to he savi'd, and may tin* 
devil fetch me if I speak a syllable more than the 
truth, 1 have heard her mention Mr. Jones; but in 
a civil and modest way, I confess ; yet 1 eouhl jier- 
aeive she thongiit a great deal more than she said,” 
— “ O my dear woman cries Jones, “her thoughts 
of me 1 shall never be worthy of. Oh, she is all 
gentleness, kindness, goodness! Why was sutdi a 
rascal as T horn, evi'r to give her soft, bosom a 
moment’s uneasiness f Why am I cursed? I, nho 
would undergo all lln^ ])lagn('s and miseries which 
any demon ever iiivento<l for mankind to )>r«)eure 
her any good ; nay, torture itself could not he misery 
to im*, did I hut know that she was hajipy.” — 
“Why, look you then; now,” says the lumllady; 
“I told her you was a constant lovier.” — “lint 
pray, madam, tell me when orAvhere you knew any- 
thing of UK’ ; for I never was In’re before, nor do l 
romemher ever to h.ave seen you.” — “ Nor is it [los- 
sible you should,” answered she; “for yon was a 
little thing w’hen I had you in rny l.apat tlic squire’s.” 
— “ How, the S(jMire’s!” says Jones: “wliat, do you 
know’ tlnit great and good !\Ir. Allw’ortV.y then - 
“Y’os, marry, do 1,” says she: “who in the coiinti’y 
doth not‘?” — “The fame of his goodness indeed,” 
aiiswmred Join's, “ nm.st have exteinhsl further than 
this; hut heaven only can know’ liim can kin>w’ 
that benevolence which it copied from itself, and 
sent upon earth as its own jiattern. Mankind arc* 
as ignorant of such divine goodness, as they .are uii- 
W’orthy of it; but none so iinwortliy of it as myself. 
I, w ho was raised by him to such a heigiit ; taken in, 
as you well must know, a poor hase-boru child, 
adopted by him, ,and treated as his own son, to dare 
by rny follies to disoblige Irim, to draw his vengeance 
upon me. Yes, I deserve it all ; for I will never lx; 
80 ungrateful aa ever to think he hath dom? an act of 
• njustice by me. No, I de.servi; to he turned out of 
doors, as I am. And now, madam,” says he, “ I 
believe you will not blame me for turning soldier, 


especially w ith sucli a fortune as tliis in my pocket. ** 
At which words he shook a ])urse, which had hu( 
very little in it, and which still appeared to the land, 
lady to have less. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgai 
phrase) struck all of a heap by tliis relation. She 
aiisw'ered coldly, “ Tliat to be sure peoph; were the 
best judges what W'as most proper for their circum- 
stance.s. Hut hark,” says slie, “ 1 think 1 hear some- 
body <;all. Coming I coming I the devil’s in all onr 
volk ; nobody hath any ears, J must go down 
stairs; if you want any more lireakfast the maid 
w’ill come up. Coming!” At w’liicli words, with- 
out taking any li'avi', siie flung out of the room ; for • 
the lower sort of people are very tenacious of k;- 
speet ; and though ihi'y are conti'uted to givi; this 
gratis to persons of quality, yi't they never confer it 
oil those of tlieir own order without taking care to 
he well paid for their pains. 

CHArrr.R iii. 

la which thft surgeon m.ikes Ins seeoinl ;ippearaiice. 
Bnrorir. we proceed any furtlier, that tin* reader may 
not he inislakeii in imagining the landlady knew 
more lli.'in she did, nor siiiqnised tliat she knew so 
much, it may he necessary to inform him that the 
licuti'nant had acquainti’fl h('r that the mime of 
Sophia had been tiie o(;easimi of the quarrel ; and as 
for tin* rest of her knowletlge, tlu' sagacious leader 
W’ill observe how she came by it in I lie preci'diug 
sei'iie. Great curiosity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues; and she never willingly sidiered any one 
to dejiart from her house, without impiiring ai^ 
much as possililo into their naiiK's, families, and 
fortunes. 

Sliewas no sooiu'r gone than Jones, instead ol 
animadverting on her Ix'havionr, rellected that he 
was in tin*, same bed wliieli In; was informed liad 
held his dear Sophia. Tliis oecaij/oned a thonsaml 
fond and tender thoughts, vvliieh we would dwell 
longer ujion, did we not consider tlmt such kind of 
lovers will make a very ineoiisiderahle )>art of our 
readers. In this situation the surg('ou fouml him, 
when he came todn ss his wound. 'I’ho doetor jier- 
ceiving, upon extnnination, that his jmlse w as dis- 
ordered, and hearing that he had not sl('pt, deelaia d 
that he was in great dangi'r ; for he a])[)relu‘nd('d a 
fever was coming «)n, winch he would have pn;vi'nted 
hy bleeding, but Jones would not submit, (leclaring 
he W’ould lose no mon; blood ; “anil, doetor,” sa vs 
he, “if you will he so kind only to dress my hi'ad, I 
have no doubt of hi'ing well in a day or two. ’ 

“ 1 vvisli,” answered the surgi'oii, “ I could assure 
your being well in a month or two. AVell, indeed! 
No, no, people are not so soon well of sueli contu- 
sions ; hut, sir, I am not at this time of day bi' 
iiistnicted in my oper.ations by a patient, and J insist 
on making a revulsion liefori* I dress yon.” 

Jones jiersisted ohstiiiafely in his refiis.-il, and the 
doctor at last yieldi'd ; telling him :it the s.'iiiic time 
that he would not be answerable for the ill conse- 
quence, and hoped lx; would do him the justiia- le 
acknowledge that he had given him ;f contrary ad- 
vici; ; which the patii'iit ]irornised he would. 

Tin; doetor retired into tlie kitehi'ii, where, ad- 
dressing himself to the landlady, he compl.’iiiied bit- 
terly of the undiitiful helnivioiir of his patient, win: 
would not he hloorled, tlioiigh he was in a fever. 

“It is an eating fever then,” says the landlady; 
“for he hatli devonri'.l two swungiiig buttered loaslrf 
tliis morning for breakfast.” 

“ Very likely,” says tin; doctor: “I have known 
I people cat ill a fever ; and it is very easily accounted 
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for : because the acidity occasioned by the febrile 
matter may stimulate llic nerves of the diaphragm, 
and thereby occasion a craving which will not he 
easily distinguishable from a natural appetite; but 
the aliment will not be concreted, nor assimilated 
into chyl{‘, and so will corrode tlu^ v:\scular orifices, 
:iiul thus will aggravate the febrific symptoms. In- 
deed, I think the gentleman in a very dangerous 
way, and, if be is not blooded, I am afraid will die.” 

‘‘ Every man nuist die some time or other,” aii- 
s^sa'rod the good W’ornan ; “ it is no business of 
mine. I lioj)«*, doctor, 30U Avould not hav»? me hold 
Www while you bhual him. Hut, hark’ee, a w'ord in 
jour ear; I would advise you, before you proc(‘ed 
too far, to tak(; eare who is to be your paymaster.” 

“ Paymaster!” said tlie doctor, staring; “ why, 
I’ve a gentleman under my hands, liave 1 not ?” 

” i ijiiagiiied so as \v('ll as yon,” said the lamllady ; 
“ but, as my first husband used to say, every thing is 
not what it looks to b(‘. He is an arrant scrub, 1 
jissiire you. However, take no notice that I men- 
tioned any thing to you of the matt(‘r ; hut I think 
])(a)ple ill business oft always to let one anotlier 
kmnv such things.” 

“ And have I sulfen'd such a fellow* as this,” erii's 
tlio doctor, ill a passion, ” to instruct me? Shall I 
liear my practici' insulti'tl by one who will not pay 
me t 1 am glad I have imnle this discovery in time, 
f will SCO now w'h('()ier he will he Iilooded or no.” 
He then iiniiKMliatel^* went up stairs, and Hinging 
open the door of tin' chamher witli mneh violenee, ' 
awaked poor Jones from a \ery sound nap, into 
wliicli ho was fdlon, and, what was still worsi', from 
11 delicious «lream concerning Sojihia. 

” Will you !)»' blooded or no cries the «loet(»r, 
in a rag(‘. ‘‘ 1 have toM ydii m3' rosolulion alrca<ly,” 
aiisw'i'red Join's, ‘‘ami I wisli witii all my heart you . 
liad taken myansnor; for you liavi' awaked nn' 
out of the sweetest sleep which I ever had in my 
life.” • 

” Ay, ay,” cries tlo' doctor ; many a man hath 
(lo/ed aw'.i) his life. Sleej) is not alwnxs good, no 
more than food ; hut renn'inher, I dmnand of you 
lor the last time, will yon ho blooded f' — ” 1 answer 
3011 for th.o last time,” said Jones, ” 1 will not.” — 

“ 'I'ln'u 1 w*ash my hands of you,” cries the doctor ; 

” and I desire you to pay nn; for tin' trouble I ha\e 
had already. Two journeys at os. t-aeli, two dress- 
ings at 5 s. more, and half a erown for jiblebotomy.” 

” 1 hope,” said Jones, ” yon don't intend to 
leave iin? in this Condition.”--” Indeed but I shall, ” 
f'liid the otln'r. ” Then,” said Jones, ‘‘ you ha>e 
user! UK' rascally, and I w ill not jiay you a fartliing.” 

V^Ty well,” cries the doctor ; “ the first loss is 
the Ix'st. What a pox did my landlady iiman by 
s'luVm^r 11;^. such vagabonds!” At wdiich 
words be llung out of the room, and bis patient 
tni iiiuir himself about soon recovered liis slet'p ; but 
his (livam was nnfortnnali'ly gone. 

CHAPTER IV. 

la \\l\u-ti is inirodueeit one of liie ])leas:uitest l.>:irt)er.s that was 
ever iiconlisF ill history, the lisirliev ol bagila»l, or he in Don 
(Quixote, not exeepted. 

1 UK clock had now struck lite when Jones awaked 
ho:ii a. nap of seven hours, so much refreshed, ami 
in siicli perfi'ct In'alth and sjiirits, that he resolved 
g('t uj) and dress himsi'lf ; for which purpose he 
niilocked his portmanteau, and took out clean linen, 
‘Old a suit of clothes ; hut first he slipped on a frock, 
’"id Went (low'ti into the kitchen to besjieak s«me- 
'|nng that might peeify certain tumults he found 
risiny. within his stomach. 


Meeting the landlady, he accosted her with great 
civility, and asked, ‘‘ What he could have for din- 
ner 1 ” — “ For dinner !” says she ; “ it is an odd time 
of day to think about dinner. There is nothing 
dressed in the house, and the lire is almost out.” — • 
“ Well, but,” says he, ” I must have something to 
cat, and it is almost indi/I’ercnt to me wdiat ; for, to 
tell you the truth, I was nevi'r more hungry in my 
life.” — ‘‘ Then,” says she, ” I helieve there is a piece 
of cold buttock and carrot, Nvlv.eh will tit you.” — 
” Nothing better,” answ'cn'd Jones ; “ hut I sliould 
bo obliged to you, if you would let it he fried.” To 
Avhiclx iho landlady consented, and said, smiling, 
” she was glad to see him so well recovered for 
the sw'eetness of onr hero’s temper Avas almost ir- 
resistible ; besides, she Avas really no ill-humoured 
Avoinaii at the bottom ; hut slu' loved money so 
much, tliat slie hated every tiling Avhich had tiie 
semblanee of jioverty. 

Jonw now' returned in or<Ier to dress liimself, 
Avhile his dinner Avas preparing, .and AA*as, aecording 
to his orders, attended by the barber. 

This barber, Avho wi'iit by the name of TJttb; 
Honjamin, was a ii'lloAV of great oddity and hu- 
mour, whieji liad frerjiieiitly' let iiim into small iri- 
convenienees, such as slaps in the face, kicks in the 
breech, broken bones, &e. For CAery one doth not. 
iindersljind a jest. ; and those w ho do an; often 
displeased Avith being themselves the subjects f)f it. 
This vie(; Avas, howcvi'r, incurahlo in him ; and 
though he had often smarteil for it, yet if ever lu‘ 
eoneeivi'd a joke. In' Avas e('rtaiu to h(' delivered of it, 
Avitlumt the least ri’sp('ct of persons, time or place. 

H(? had a great many otlier ]iartieularities in his 
character, which I shall not mention, as the reader 
Avill himsi'lf AC'ry easily perceive them, on his farther 
acijuaintanee Avith this extraordinary person. 

.liint'S hi'ing imputii'Ut to he dresseil, for a reason 
whieli may be easily imagim'd, though the shaver 
Av;is very tedious in piM'paring his suds, and hi'gged 
him to make liaste ; to Avhieh the' other answ'ered 
Avith mneh gravity, for he ue\i‘r discomposed his 
musf'les on aiiA' aet'ount, ‘‘ /cAV/’/ea is a jiroveili 

w liii-li I Irarued long hetore I ov(*r toiiehod a r:izor.” 
— ” I find, frieml, you arc' a scholar,” veplit'd Join's. 

‘‘ A poor oin',” said tin' barber, ‘‘ non omnia ;ioa- 
ftamus omnes .** — ‘‘ Ae,ain !” said J«mes ; ‘‘ I fancy 
>ou are gooil at capping Vi'i’st'S.”- Excuse nn', 
sir,” said the barber, ” non tanfo incdifjnor Imnorr.'* 
And then proeci'diiig to his operation, ” sir,” said 
lie, “ since I have dealt in suds, I could m'Ver dis- 
cover more than Iavo reasmis for shaving ; the one is 
to get a heard, and the otlu'r to get rid of one. I 
conjecture, sir, it may not In' long since you shavi'd, 
from the former of tliesi' inoliAcs. U])on my ANord, 
you have, had gvmd success ; for one may say ef 
your heard, that it is tnndcnti (/ravlor ." — ” I eoiijc'c- 
ture,” sajs Jones, “ that thou art a V('ry eoiViical 
felloAV.” — ” You mistake nn' Avidely, sir,” said the 
barber: ” I am t»H> much addicted to tlie study of 
philosophy*; /tine iUio hicrij)n<Cy \ that's my mis- 
fortune. Too mneli learning hath been iny ruin. 
— “ Indeed,” sajs Jones, “ I confess, frieml, 3 on 
have more learning than gc'iieially belongs to Aour 
tra-le ; hut I can’t sei* how* it can have iiijni ed A<ni.” 
— ” Alas ! sir,” answi-red tlie shaver, ” 1113* lather 
disinherited me for it. He was a d:nicing-masler ; 
and heeaiise I eonld n ad hi'forc I could danci', he 
took an aAcrsion to me, and left ('very farthing 
among his ollu'r ehildia'ii. — ^ A\ ill you please to 
h:iv(? ynur temples — O i.i ! I ask your pardon, 1 
fiiicy there is /ilatus in mannscriptis. I lu'ard you 
Avas going tt) tin' wars ; but 1 tiud it Avas a mistake.” 

\ — “ Why do you conclude so ?” says Junes. ” Sure, 
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sir," anaworod tho barber, “ you are too wiao a man 
to carry a broken head Ihither ; for that would be 
carryiii;^ coals to Newcastle.” 

“ I? poll my word,” cries Jones, “ thou art a very 
odd feilow, and I like thy humour cxtreirndy ; 1 
shall be very <>lad if thou wilt come to me after 
dinner, and drink a i^lass with me ; I long to be 
better acquainted with thee.” 

“ O dear sir !” said the barber, “ I can do yon 
tAveiity tiini‘S as great a favour, if yon will accept of 
it.” — “What is that, my friend i” cries Jones. 
” Why, 1 will drink a bottle with you if you please; 
for 1 dearly love* good-nature ; and as you Inne 
found me out. to be a comical fellow', so 1 have no 
skill in physiogjiomy, if yon are not one of tin* 
best-natured gentleimni in th(' nniv<'rse.” Join's 
now walked dow n stairs neatly dressed, and perhaps 
the fair Adonis A\as not a lovc'lier Hgnn' ; and yet 
lie had no charms for mv landlady ; for as that 
good woman did not resemiile ^ emis at all in licr 
person, so neither did she in her taste, llapp) bad 
it been for Nancy tlie ebambermaid, if slie bad sec'ii 
w ith tbi' ('}es of lier mi-itress, for that ])our girl f'll 
so violently in Jove witli Jones in live minnU's, lliat 
her passion alterwards cost In'r many a sigh. This 
Nancy was extremely pretty, and altogetlier as eoy ; 
for she had refused a drawer, and one or two \oung 
farmers in the m'ighbourliood, hut the hright e^es of 
our lii'ro thawed all her ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, Ids elotli 
W’as not yet laid ; nor indecsl was there any occasion 
it sliould, his dinner rennuniiig in (ttdtu (jun, as did 
the’ tire Avhich Avas to dress it. This disapjiointinent 
might have pul many a philosophieal temper into 
a passion; hut it liad no such etleet on Jones. He 
only gaA’e the landlady a gentle rebuke, saAing, 
“ Since it Avas so diflieult to get it heated he would 
eat the beefeold.” Hut now t lie good Avomaii, aa he- 
tln’i* nio\ed by compassion, or by shame, or by Avlial- 
evi’r other motive, I cannot tidl, first gaA(‘ her ser- 
vants a round scold for disobeying the orders aaIucIi 
she had never given, and then bidding tlie drawi'r 
lay a inipkin in the Sun, slio set about (he malt(‘r in 
good earnest, and soon accomplished it. 

This Sun, into Avhich .lones was now conducted, 
Avas truly named, as hums a nun hu uidn; for it avus 
an apartment into Avhieh the sun liad scarce ever 
h><»ked. It AV'as indeed the Avorst room in the house; 
and happy Avas it for Jones (hat it was so. How- 
fwer, he Avas now' too hungry to find any fault; but 
iiaving once satisHed his ajipi'tite, In* ordereil the 
draAver to carry a bottle of Avine into a bi’tter room, 
and cxpressial some resentment at having beenshoAvn 
into a dungeon. 

The draw'er having obi’yed hi.s eommands, lie Avas, 
after some time, attendeil by the barber, Avho Avonhl 
not indeed have sulfered him to AA ait so long for his 
company had he not bc’cu listening in tlnr kitchen 
to the landlady, Avho Avas entertaining a circle that 
sIm had gathered round her witli the history of jioor 
Jones, jiart of w hich she had extracted from his ow n 
///IS and the other part Avas her own ingenious com- 
jiosition; for slie said “ he Avas a. poor /larisli h<.'y, 
takmi into the house of squire Allwortliy, Avbere be 
w as bred up as an appreiitici*, and now turned out 
of doors for his misdeeds, jiartienlarly for rnnking 
i '\e to his young mistress, and jirohahly for robbing 
f.'.e hous(? ; for hoAV' else siionld he come by the 
little money he hath; and this,” says slie, “is yonr 
gentleman, forsooth 1” — “ A senaiit of sipiire All- 
AvorthyV* says the barber; “ what’s h's name/{” — 
“ Why he told me his name was Jones,” says she: 
•• i>erlia]is I'e goes hy a Avrong name. Nay, and he 
(old nil', too, th,;i (he sipiire liad muiiituiued him ns 


his own son, thof lie had quarrelled with him uoav ” 
“ And if his name be Jones, he told you tlie 
trulli,” says the barber ; ” for 1 have relations wlio 
live in that country ; nay, and some people say he 
is his son.” — “ Why doth he not go by the name of 
Ills father I” — “ I can’t ti'll that,” said the barber; 
“ many people’s sons don’t go hy the name of their 
father.” — ” Nay,” said the landlady, “ if I thought 
he Avas a geiitlemiin’s son, tliof he w as a hy-hhnv, 1 
should behave to him in another giu’ss manner; for 
many of these hy-hlow s come to hi’ great men, and 
as my poor lirst husband used to say, never affront 
any euslomer t lint’s a gentleman.” 

CHArTTdt V. 

A dialogui! betwofii Mr. .Tones anil the barter. 

'riiTS eoiiversatioii passed partly Avliile Jones Avris 
at dinner in his dungi’oii, and partly Avhile he Avas 
expecting the barber in tlie parlour. And, as soon 
as it Avas ended, Mr. Heiijamin, as avc have said, at- 
tended him, and Avas Aery kindly desired to sit down. 
.Toni'S llieii filling out a glass of wine, drank his 
health hy the appellation of f/octi.ssi/no tonsonan. 
“ Jyo hJii </raii((s, ilonii/ir,'* s.id the barber; and 
then looking very steadfastly at .Jones, he said, Avilh 
great gravity, and with a. seeming surjirise, as if In* 
had reeolleeted a faei' he had seen before, “ Sir, may 
I crave the favour to know if joiir name is not 
Jones/” 'I'l.) Avliieh the oilier nnsAvered, ” 'I’hat it 
AA'as.” — “ /Vo// (h nui iiff/nr /inniiniufi j'clvm!" sa}s 
the barber; “how .strangely things come to pass! 
-Mr. Jones, I am vour mo >( obedient servant. I lind 
yon do not ktjeu me, Avhieli indeed is mi Avonder, 
since aou ni'ver saw me hut once, and thi’ii jon 
Avas Aery \imiig. I'ray, sir, how doth tlie good 
squire .\llworth\ ? how doth (th‘ ()j)iii{ivs utnnhon 
pdfronns f '* — “ 1 llnd,” said Jones, “you do indeed 
kiioAv me; but I have not the like hapjihiess of 
reeolleeling aou.”—” I do not «vonder at that,” 
cries Ikiijamin ; “ hut I am siirjirised I did not know’ 
A oil sooner, for yon are not in the least altered. .\nd 
pray, sir, may I, witlimil otlrnee, im]Mire whitlier 
)OU are traAelling this Avay 1” — “ Fill ihe glass, Mr. 
barber,’' said Jones, “and ask no more questions.” 
“ Nay, sir,” niisAVered lleiijamiu, ” I Avonld not he 
troublesome; and 1 hope yui don’t think jiie a 
man of an imjiertinent curiosity, for that is a a ice 
Avhieh iiohoily ‘‘an lay to my charge ; hut T ask ]iar- 
don; for Avhen a gentleman of ymr figure travels 
Avithont his servants, we may s.ijijiose liim to he, 
as we say, In cusa l/uounitu, and jierhaps I ought 
not to have mentioned yonr name.” — ” 1 oavii,” 
sn\s .Tones, “ I did not exjieet to have he«-n s/.* well 
kiioAvn in this eonntry as I find I am ; ye}, for par- 
ticular reasons, I shall he ohligi'd to a<>u if /|ou 
Avill not mention mv name to any otlier pVrsoii 
till I am gone from lienee.” — “ I^mni rvrha,” an- 
SAVi'ied the barber; “and I wish no other here knew 
you hut myself; for some peojjje iiavi' (ongin s 
lint I jirumise you I eaii keep a secret. AI\ ene- 
mies will allow’ m/’ that virtue.” — “ .Viid yet (hat is 
nut tlie ehaneterislie of yonr jirolessiun, Air, bar- 
ber,” answered Jones. “ Alas! sir,” 'replied -Hen- 
jamin, “ A/n? si nuilr nnnr ct uVnn sic vrit. I Avas not 
horn nor bred a harlier, J assuic you. I have 
.^■p/'iit most ol my time among g’eiitierm'iJ, and 
tliougli f .say it, I nmleislami .som/'diing /»f g<‘iililitv • 
And if you had thought m/' as Avorthy of A our eoiiH- 
doma; as you have sviine Dther people, I should have 
shoAvn you I could have kept a secret better. I 
should not have degraded yonr name in a public 
kitchen ; for imh’cd, sir, some people liaAe not used 
y< 1 well ; for hesiilc.s making a public proclamation 
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M what you toM thorn of a quarn‘1 h('tw(‘oii youraelf 
Riid squire Allwortliy, they added lies of their own, 
tliiuijs which I knew to he lies.” — “ You siu’jwisc 
me greatly,” cries Jones. “Upon iny word, sir,” 
answer(?d Ilenjamin, “I tell the truth, and I need 
not tell you niy landlady was the person. I am 
siua^ it moved irn? to hear the story, and 1 hope it 
is all false ; for I have a j^reat resjx'ct for you, 1 
do assure you I liave, and have had ever since the 
;;()od-naturi! you showe(l to Illack George, which 
was talked of all over the eouiilry, and 1 re<*eived 
more tliaii one letter about it. Indeed, it made you 
!).‘lo\ed by ('V(Mybody. You will i)ardon m(‘, there- 
Ibre ; for it was real conccni at what I lu*ard imuh* 
me :isk many (piestions ; for 1 have no impiu-tinent 
(Miriosity about me: but 1 love j'ood-riatuia*, ajid 
tluaua^ became^ aniarh ahiniditnf'hi vv.ja 

I'haTv profession of friendship easily trains credit 
with the inis(M*able ; it is no wonder therefore, if 
.fones, who, Ijesides liis bein^ miserable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very readily beru'ved all tin* 
[iiot'cssious of IJt'njamin, and reeeiv«‘d him into his 
Ixisom. 'The scraps of Latin, some of whicli Ibui- 
iainin ap])lied properly enou;fh, thom^h it did not 
savour «d* profound literature, secmi'd yet to itjdi- 
ale soiui'thinix sujierioi’ to a common bar!n‘r; and 
s(i indeed did his whole bchavitinr. Jones the efon: 
believed the truth of what be had sa.id, as to bis 
and edii i ; ami at len^tli, after 

nitre d\, lie said, ” Since >ou I.ave lu'ard, m\ friend, 
of my ad’airs, and (b '-irous to know 

tli ‘ irutb, if \ou Wiil liave t'u' p itieuee to bear it, I 
will iid'orin you of the wli«»lc.” ‘‘ ratiem-el*’ cries 
ILiij imiii, “ that 1 will, if tie- elnpterwas n.-\.-r s.» 
liiai'; ami I am ver\ mueb obli od to y»u f«»r llu- 
honour \ou do me.” 

Joiiei MOW bei;aM, and la lated tlie whole history, 
f'H‘Lrcniii 4 ‘ o;d\ a eireuinstauee nr two, nam. ly, • m tn 
tbin^^ W'hicli jns'C'd on tbit da\ iu wbieh be had 
f'Mi^iit with 1 bum ; an-i ( ml.-d with his res.d-.- . 

lion to ^'o (.t -.• 1 , 1,11 tb" ii‘l)rllioo ;u tin* Nhotli had j 
inadi! him e!i m : ‘ hi -i puriiosc, ami had l)roui:!it iiiai i 
to l!ie ji I lo re he i hen wa>. 

Tattle Heiij.imiii, who hid heeu all altenru>u, 
ii-'Ycr oner* iuteriupted the narrati\e; but ubeu it 
W.is ended he I ould m»t li'dp ohs.u s imr. that tbeie 
lansf hi i\ soiuell olT more ejiti d by bis 

enemies, and told Mr. Allwoi'tliy ai^tinst him, 

a luati \vould never Iium* dismis'*ed one lie bad i 
'•'Veil so ((Miderly iu sm-b a manner. ’I'o wbielj \ 
Jon'S answered, ” lie doubted not but sueli \illaii- 
oiisarl, hail liei'ii mad<' me of to destroy )iim.” 

And Mir.'Iy it wa^. scarce ji.j'-'-.ble fitr aii_\ one ti> 
lia\c a\oideil makiie^^ liie same lemark wifli the 
ti'irber, ^vb^) had not indeed beard ln»m .Tiou mi'' 
MiiU'le cireuius;an''e upon wliie’i be was eimdeiniicd ; | 
lor his aefimn weia* no! new' | 1 leeil in those injo- j 
lions li^^bfs ill w!dcliii)e\ bad bi'cn misi ej»reseute'l | 
to Allwortliy: nor <-oidd be im'M.iou flinse many j 
Idsc aeeiisatio’is wiiicli bad be.-u from time to time j 
/"•'•t erred jji.u fo Allworf/iy; for wiff 

Jjoiie ot tlu'se be \vas liiinsr-lf acijuaint' il. Il«' liad 
hbewise, asw* ba\ e observe'l, omit ti'd many material 
firts ill bis present ndation. Upon the whole, in- 
de(‘d, every tliiu:^ now :i|)pearefl in sncli favoiirabli* 
f’olours to .Jones, that ni.iliciMlself would havef>ninl 
It iio easy ju.after to lix any blame upon him. 

•><)t that Join's desired to conceal »n' to disy^uiRc j 
iMiUitli ; ivay, be would h'lve been more unwilWm.' I 
? »^utb‘red any censure to fall ou Mr. AUwov- \ 
Y I'>nmmsbiu;^ bim, than ou bin own actions for \ 
^H‘‘i\ni^it; but, in reality, so it h:\j)p('ned, and so 
^ -iwajs will iiappen ; for let a man be c\er so 
•o.ust, the .aceount of bis « wr conduct will, in spite 


of himself, be so very favourable, that bis vices will 
come puritied through his lips, and, like foul liquors 
well strained, will leave all their foulness behind. 
For though the facts themselves may appear, yet so 
different will be the motives, circumstances, and 
consecpienees, wdieu a man tells his own story, and 
when his enemy tcdls it, that we scarce can recognise 
the facts to ht; one and the same. 

Though the barher had drank dowui tliis story 
with gre(*dy (*ars, lie was not yet satislied. There 
was a circumstance licliiml wliicli his curiosity, cold 
as it was, mo?^t eagerly longed f>r. Jones had men- 
tioned the fact of liis amour, and of his being the 
rival of Mlilii, hut had cautiously concealed the name 
of the young lady, d'lni harher, tlu'refore, after 
some hesitation, ami many Innns and hahs, at last 
heggeil leave to crave tln^ naim; of tin; lady, whe 
Jtpjieared to he lli(‘ principal cause of all this mischief. 
Jones pausetl a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Since 1 
have trusted you witli so much, and since, I am afraid, 
lier name is heeoim* too public already on tliis occa- 
sion, I will not conceal it from you. Her name is 
Sophia Western.” 

“ /VoA (itijHe homlnutn Jidrm! Squire M'ost- 

ern hath a daughter grown a woman’.” — ‘‘Ay, and 
such a woman,” cries Jones, “that the world cannot 
mat<*b. No eye ('ver saw any thing so beautiful; but 
that is hor h'ast exeelleuce. Suc'h sense’, such 'good- 
ness ! (), I could jiraise bi'r for ever, iiml \i‘t should 
omit b:df her \ irt lies 1” — “Mr. Westein a daugliti'r 
grown npl” cries tin* barbi'r; “I remember the 
f.itlior a Imy ; ^\^'ll, Tfin/ms (:(l<i.r ri'ni/n/' 

'riir wine being now at an end, tin* barber pre'X'd 
vci y «'.i p-i In to bi‘ bis bottle; but Join's ab>olut('ly 
n fu'.ed, sa\ ing, “ 1 L' bad aliead) tliaiik more tliaii 
In' oiulit ; ami that lie now chose to n-tire to bis 
loom, wln'ie be wished be could proeuii' bluisrlf a 
I’Miok.” ” \ lu>')k cries lleiijamin ; “what boo’»>. 
woiiM Non bav' i Latin or Lnglisb ! I liaNC soim* 
..iiiois bo'iks ill botli languages ; sui'h as Kriismi 
( (>ri<{ <!i‘ I'fistihft'i, ( t’ t'lnl/ts ad Parnaa^'^aai ; 
ami iu Liiglisli I IiaN'- s' Vcral of the best liooks, 
tboujii s .me 'if tln'Mi ait' a little torn; but 1 ba\c a 
gn it part 'if Stowt''s I'lirmiicle ; the si\tli Nolimn* 
')f roj" ’.< llom''r ; tin* third Nidume of the Spccia- 
tator ; the si*.*niid vtdumc of I'.cbanrs Rtuuaii llis- 
toi v ; lilt' ('laflsrnau ; Kobiiisou (’n *; Tlioiua' 

J Kempis; l\v of 'I'om llroNNu's 

Works.” 

“ Tbo--' l.ist,” cri'"< J'lUi's.” aVe books I uev.'r ^a\N. 
“so if Mill phase lend nn' one id those Nolumes.” 
The harher assured him In* would lx* liighlN ciiiei. 
f liiie'l. for he lo'ikeil upon the author to liaN.' hi eii 
of the greatest wits that ever tin* nalmu pr«)- 
duecil. 11'* tl'.ell stepjM' l to his heilse, NVlll 
haul bv, ainl immevliately v>'tunn'd ; :dler n\!u''!i, 
tile barber liaNlug rect'iN ed verN strict iiijuiicti''iis of 
secrecy from Join's, and biNiug sworn iuNiolablN to 
maintain it, they sejiarated ; tin* bai’oer went lioiiie, 
and .J(»nes refin'd to liis c/iamf>er. 

(’n APTl'.U VI. 

Ill whicii mure of tlu' tah'iilsuf Mr. Hi'iijaniiii will iippear, aa 
well .as w'lti this extraordiiiai \ pi'iseu w.as, 

r.\ flu* morning .Jones grew a little uneasy at the 
rtioii of liis In appi nied some 

iucoiiNeuieiice, or even danger, might attend tlu* not 
dressing bis xYoniid ; be inquired tberelore of tVu 
drawer, wdial other snrgeous were to in* met with in 
that iieigtibourbood. I'be draNver lo\d him, there 
was one not far olf ; but In* bad known bim often 
-efiise to be concerned after another had been sent 
for before him; “but, sir,” says he, “if you wiil 
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take mj aflvice, fliorc is not a man in tlie kingHum 
can do ,\onr l)iisiness better than tiie barl)er who was 
with you last night. We look upon him to be one 
of the ablest men at ti eiit in all this neighbourhood. 
For though he hath not been here above three 
months, he hath doin' s('veral great eures.’’ 

'I'he drawer was presently disjiatehed for Little 
Benjamin, who bidng aeqnainted in what capacity 
he was wanted, prepared himself accordingly, and 
attended; but with so diirerent an air and aspect 
from that which he wore when his basin w as under 
his arm, that he could scarce be known to be the 
same person.” 

“ So, tonsor,” sajs .Tones, “ I iind you have more 
trades than one ; how’ came you not to iidorm me oi 
this last night 1” — “A surgeon,” answered Benjamin, 
wdth great gravity, “ is a prtjfession, not a trade. 
The reason why I did not ucijuaint )ou last night 
that I profi'ssed this art, was, tliatl then eomdudVd 
you was under the hands of nnolher gentleman, and 
I never love to inti?rfere with my brethren in their 
business. vl >-5 omnibus romnuniis. But now, sir, 
if you please, I will inspi'ct your head, and when I 
see into your skull, I will give my opinion of your 
case.” 

Jones had no great faith in this new professor; 
however, he suffered him to open the bandage and to 
look at his wound ; which as soon as he had done, 
Benjamin hegaii to groan and shake his head vio- 
lently. Upon which Join’s, in a ])eevish manner, 
hid him not play llu^ fool, hut tell him in what con- 
dition he found him. “ Shall 1 answer )OU as a 
surgeon, or a frii’nd {’’said Bi'ujaiuin, “As a friend, 
and seriously,” said Jones. “Why then, upon my 
soul,” cries Benjamin, “ it wouhl recpiiri! a gnuit deal 
of art to keep you from being well after a very few 
dressings ; ami if you will sutler me to aj^ply some 
salve of miru', I will answer for the sueeoss.” Jones 
gave his consent, and the plaster was ap])lied accord- 
ingly. 

“ There, sir,” cried Benjamin ; “ now I will, if 
you please, resuim’ my former self; hut a man is 
obliged to keep up some dignity in his counteiianee. 
whilst he is pi'rforming these operations, or tin* 
world will not siifmiitto hi* handh’d by him. You 
can’t imagine, sir, of how much conseqiu’iice a grave 
asjiect is to a grave character. A barber may maki! 
yon laugh, hut a surgeou ought rather to make 
you cry.” 

“ Mr. barber, or Mr. surgi’ou, or Mr. harher- 
surgeou,” said Jones, — “() (h’ar sir I” answau'ed 
Benjamin, interru]»tlng him, “ iujumlum^ rc(fiu<i^ 
jiihrs renorarc dolorem. ^ <ju recall tf) my mind that 
cruel s(’)»antion of tin* unifi'd frati-rnities, so mueh 
to tin; prejudiee of both hodii's, as all separations 
must he, according to the old adage, Vis iniita fur- 
tifrr; which to he sure tlu’re are not* wanting some 
of one or of the other fraternity who are able to 
construe. 'What a blow w^as Ibis to me, ^vho unite 
both in rny own person!” “Well, by whatever 
name you please to he called,” continued .Jom*s, 
“ yon certainly are one of the oddest, most comical 
f/.lows I ever met with, and must have something 
very surprising in your story, which you must con- 
fess 1 have a right to hear.” — “ I do coidess it,” 
answered "Benjiirnin, “ and will very readily ao 
(|uaiiit you with it, when you have sufHeiont leisure, 
for I promise yon it will require a good dcaal of time.” 
Jones tohl him, he could never he more at h*isnre 
than at present. “ 'IY(.‘11, then,” said Benjamin. “I 
will obey yon ; but first f will fasten tin* door, that 
none may interrupt us.” He did so, and then ad- 
vancing with a soleiiiii air to Jones, said : “ I must 
begin by telling a on sir, that you yourself have 


been the greafi'st enemy I ever had.” Jones was a 
little startled at this sudden declaration. “ I yo,]p 
enemy, sir!” says he, with much amazement, ami 
some sternness in his look. “ iS'ay, l)e not atigr^/' 
said Beiijumin, “ for 1 promis*- ;jou I ain not. You 
are perfectly iimoeent of having intended me any 
wrong; for you was tlien an infant: but I shall, I 
believe, unriddle all this the imiment I mention my 
name. Did you never hear, sir, of one. Ihirtridge, 
who had the honour of being reputed your father, 
and the misfortune of being mined by that ho- 
nour ?” “ 1 hav(*, indeed, lieard of that Ihn tridge,” 
says Jones, “ and have always believed myseif to 
be his sou.” “ Well, sir,” answered Benjamin, 
“ I am that Partridge ; but 1 here absolve yon from 
all tilial duty, for 1 do assure }ou, you are no son 
of mine.” “ How!” replied Jones, “and is it 
possible! tliat a false suspicion should have* drawn all 
llie ill cons(*([iiei)ces upon yon, w ith which 1 am texi 
well aequainte’d {” “ It is possible,” cries Beni- 

jamin, “ fe)r it is so: but the)ugh it is natural enough 
for men to hate even the innocent causi*s of thedr 
suUerings, yet I am ejf a dillcrent t(‘mper. 1 have 
loved you ever since 1 heard of your hehaviour lo 
Blae’k George, as I told you ; and I am conviMec’el, 
from this extraordinary meeting, that yon are Ijoru 
to make me amends fe>r all I have! snllered e)n that 
ace'ouiit. Besides, I elreamt, the night helbre 1 saw 
yon, tliat I stiimhleil e)ver a ste)ol without hurting 
myself; which plainly showed me something goe)(l 
was towards me : and last night I dreamt again, that 
1 re)de* behiml ye)n on a milk-wliite* mare*, whie-h is 
a very excellent elream, ami hetejkens much good 
fortune, wliiedi I am resolved to pursue, unless you 
liavo the* ermdty |e) deny me.” 

“ I should he* very glad, Mr. Partridge,” aiiswere'd 
.lones, “to have it in my pe)W eT to make yo\i amends 
for your siillerings on m} aeeonut, tlie)Ugh at pre- 
sent I see* no likelilioexl of it ; howc'ver, I assure yoti 
I will deny vou nothing wliicli is^iu my power to 
grant.” 

“ It is ill your pow’or sure enough,” replii-d Ben- 
jamin ; “ for I desire notliing more* than h'aM* to at- 
tend }oii ill this e'xpedition. Nay, I have! so (‘ii- 
tirely set my lu'art njxin it, that if }on sheinld re'fnse 
me*, \e)U will kill both a l>arher anel a surgeon in 
erne breath.” 

Jom.'S answered, smiling, that lu! sliould he* very 
sorry te> he* the <Jeea^ion (»f so mueh mischie*!’ to the 
public. He then ;!elv;inie*(l many iiruelential rea- 
sons, in or(le*r to elissuaele Benjamin (whom we! shall 
he’reafter e*all Jhert ridge J fiom his pmqxjse ; hut all 
were in vain. Parlrielge* idii-el strongly on his elre*aMi 
of the milk-white* mare*. “ Be-sie!es, sir,” sa}S In*, 
“ I preiuiise yon I have as gexxl an inelinatiejn to tin* 
cause! as any man can possibly have*; and ge> I will, 
whether yon permit me lo go in your company or 
ne)t.” 

.lones, who was as mueh ])h*aseel with Partrielge 
as Palrielge* eould he* with him, and who had not, 
cemsulteel his own inelinatioii hot the ge)exl e»f tlx* 
othe*r in desiring him te) slay hehinel, whe*n he foiind 
liis fri(‘ml so re*se)liite, at last gave* liis fonsent ; hnt 
the*n re*e*olh*(!ting himsi!lf, he! said, “ Perhaps, -M*'. 
Partrielgc, ye)u tliink 1 shall he* able lo sujiport you. 
hut I re'ally am not ;” and then taking out his 
purser, he tolel out nine! guiae*as, which ho declarcel 
were his whole lortnne. 

Partrielgc answa‘r(*d, “ 'J'hat his dependence was 
only on his future favemr ; for he was thoroughly 
convinceel ho would shortly have enough in his 
power. At present, sir,” said ho, “ I believe 1 
r!ith(*r the rie*her man of the! two ; but all I ** 

at your s»*rvice, and at your disposal » insist upon 
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yoTir takin!:^ tlio wIjoU', and F hrg only to attend 
yni in llio (piality of your siu vunt; Ml dvaprmmiiun 
i\st Tam ro (i lira ct auajnt'G Tcucro: but to this 
iv)iis proposal coiiri'iiun*^ the money, Jones uould 
by no means submit. 

It was ri'solved to set out the next morning, when 
a diflieulty arose concerning tlie baggage; for the 
jv.irtmanteau of Mr. Jones was too barge to be car- 
ried williout a horse. 

“ If I may jiresuim; to give my advice,’* says Par- 
tridge, “ this portinanti'au, Avitli every thing in it, 
(•\eept a few shirts, sliouhl b(* left behind. Those 
I shall be easily able to carry for you, and the rest 
(if your clothes will remain very safi! lockial up in 
my house.” 

Tills method was no soom?r jnoposed than agreed 
(o ; and then tlie barber dc'partiMl, in ordiu* to pre- 
pare every thing for his intmnlcd expedition. 

CHAPTER YH. 

('dUt.iinini' luatiT n'.-i'.ons thiin any whifti havn Y*‘t appeared 
litr the louduct of I’arti idm* ; an apology for the \\rakiu*s> of 
.loaos; am I some fuitlier anei’dotes eoaeevniiit» luy landlady . 

Tnoi on Partridge was one of the most suj)erstiti<»us 
of iiK'ii, he wouhl hardly ])erhaps hav(‘ ilrsired to 
Mcroinpaiiy Jonos on his expislition merely from the 
oiiM’us of the joint-stool and white-man*, if his pros- 
peet Iiad Ix'en no helter than to liavc* shared the 
jilmider gained in the Held (d battle. In fact, when 
Cartridge eann^ to ruminate on the relation he had 
lii'Mi'd fri'in .loiH’s, he roidd not reeoneib.' to himself 
I'nt Mr. Allworthy should turn his sou (for so he 
laost tirmly l)elie\ed him to ht') out (d'doors, for any 
i'l.soii whieh he had heard assigned. lie eon- 
(•Itil-'d, thi'refore, that the whoh* was a llelion, and 
t .loiii'S, of whom In* had <dteu from his «-oir(*- 
'iMiid-'nls heard tlie wildest ehaivicter, had in reality 
inn away from his father. It eann* into his liead, 

I M refore, tliat if ‘>n' eonld leeNail with the young 
, iitleniaii to relnni hack to bis latlier he should by 
lliat me ms remler a si rvice to .Mlworlby, wliieh 
neiild ol)Iiicrat<' all bis ibrnier anger; na^, indeed, 
!)'■ conceived that very auger was counterfeited, 
smil that Allworthy hail saeritiecil Ijim t(» his own 
i i'ji’^^'dioii. A lid this suspicion iudt'«*<l he w <‘ll ac- 
CMiintcd for, from the tender behaviour of tliat »‘X- 
(•' limit man t*. the foundling child ; from his gn-al 
'^m -iity to Part ridgt*, w ho, know ing liiinself to he 
miioceiit, could iiol coma iNc that any other should 
blink liiiii guilty ; last , fnnn the alloA\ ance which 
Iiad privately reeei\ed long after tin* aniinity had 
k ' II pubhely taken iVnin him, and which he looked 
as a kind of sinart-nnuicy, or rather by wav of 
' ‘c'lK Hu nt for injiisiire ; for it. is very uucomimui, 

I k' lieve, lor men to aseriin* the henefaelioim they 
''■"'■ivi* to pure charity, when they ran ])osvil)iy ini- 
pnf(' them to any other niofi\e. If In* could by any 
"nans ibcrclore jiei'-naile the young geiith'inan to 
‘ ‘mil hoiin*. Ik* douliled not hut that he should 
'‘:4"dM be reeeivi-d into the faxuir of Allworthy, ami 
'"'ll rewarded for his pains; Fia\, and shoiihl he 
•'g.ini r(-stor(>^l to his uati\e country; a restoration 
uliich L'lysses himself never wishi'd more heartily 
birni poor Partriilge. 

. As lor Jones, be was well satistied w’ilb the truth 
p other h;nl asserteil, and hi’lievcd that 

ntridge had no other inducements but love to him, 
zeal for ibo cause ; a blnmeable want of cau- 
'Old dithMence in (he veracity of' others, in whii'h 
vvas fiiglily worthy of ci'iisurc. To say the truth, 
two ways by winch men become pos- 
of this excellent i\uality. d'be one is from 
''xperience, and the otUc r is from nature ; which 


last, I presume, is often meant by genius, or great 
natural parks ; and it is iniinitely the better of the 
tAVO, not only as wc arc masters of it much earlier 
in life, but as it is much more infallible and con- 
clusive ; for a man who hath been imposed on by 
ever so many, may still hope to find others more 
honest; Avhereas he who receives certain necessary 
admonitions from w ithin, that this isimpossilde must 
have very little understaiidiiig indeed, if he ever ren- 
ders himself liable to be once deceived. As Jones 
had not tliis gift from nature, he was too young to 
have gained it by experience ; for at the diifiiieiit 
wistlom which is to be acciuircd this w ay, we seldom 
arrive till very late in life ; which is perhaps Wie 
reason why some old men arc apt to despise the un- 
derstaiidiiigs of all tlio.se who are a little younger 
than tlicmsclvi's. 

Jones sjiciit most part of the day in the company 
of a new ac(|uaintauce. This was no other than the 
lamllord of the liouse, or rather the husband of the 
landhuly. He had but lately made his descent down 
stairs, after a long fit of the gout, in which distem- 
per be was generally coutined to his room during 
one half of the year; and during the rest, he Avalked 
about, the liouse, smok(‘d bis pija*, and drunk his 
bottle with his friends, w'itbout concerning himself 
in the l<*ast Avilb any kind of business, lie iiad been 
bre«l, as they call it, a genlleuian; that is, bred up 
to do uotliiiig; and had spent, a \ery small fortune, 
Avhich he inherited from an industrious farmer his 
iiiieh.*, in hunting, hoist* -racing, and cock-lighting, 
ami had been married by my landlady for certain 
imrpo>M's, whi<‘]i lu* had long sinct* desifili'd from aii- 
swa'iing; for Avhich she* hated liim heartily. Rut as 
he was a surly kind of fellow, so she contented her- 
s(‘lf wil!i iVetjiierdy upbraiding him by disadvan- 
tageous eoinpari'.ons with her first hushaiul, whose 
praist* slu* ha<l eternally iu her mouth; and as she 
was for tlie most part, iiii>lrt*ss of tlu* protit, so she 
was satislii'd to take uptm herself the c.ire and go- 
vt'rninent of the faiiiil\, and, after a bmg ami suc- 
cesslev-, struggle, to sull’er lier hu.diand to be master 
of him.'.elf. 

In lh(* cNeuing, wlien Jom>s retired to bis room, 
a small di'^pute arose between this ibml eouplo eou- 
ceniing bim : Wbal,” says tlie wife, ‘‘aouIkivi* 
Im'cu tippling A\ith the gentleman, I see — “ \es,” 
answered the husband, ‘‘we liaM.* eracked a bottle 
together, ami a \eiv gentlemaidike man be is, ami 
liatli a Aei'A pretty notion of horse-tli’sb. Indeed, 
In* is Aoung, and lialli not seen mueli ot the Avorld ; 
for I believe In* liatii beiMi at very few horse-raei's.’ 
— Ob o ! he is (me of a our order, is he replie> tin* 
landladA : ” In* must he a gentleman to he sun*, it lie 
is a horse-raeer. The de\il teteli sueb geiitrx I 
am sun* I Avish I Iiad m‘M‘r seen any of tliem. 1 
have reason to love liorse-r;ua*rs truly'.” — ” I bat 
you liave,” says tin* husband ; ‘‘for I was one, aou 
knoAV.” — ‘‘ ^ es,” answ(*red sin*, “ aou an* a [uireoue 
imh*(*d. .Vs in A tirst husband used to saA, 1 may 
put all the good I have ever got by \ou in my 
(*y(*s, and see never the worse.” — ” 1) u Aonr tirst 
husliaiid !” erii's In*. ” Don’t d — n a better man tliau 
Aourself " ausAV(*r('d tin* aa ite : ” if he bad been aliAi*, 
you durst not bav** done it." — “ Tin u aou think,” 
says he, “ I huAe not so much courage as Aoursell; 
for yon have d — n’d him often in my In'ariug.” — 
“ If*l did," says she, ” 1 IniAe n'penti'd of it maiiA’s 
the good tinn* and oft. And it he aa.i.s so gooil to 
forgive me a Avord spok(*n in has.U* or so, it doth 
not h(*come such a om* as aou to tAvitti'r me. Ho 
Avas a husband to me, he was ; and it ever I did 
make use of an ill Avoid or so iu a pass'iou, I iie.Ae! 
called him rascal: 1 should Iuiac told a lie, if 1 bad 
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called him rascal/’ Much more she said, but not 
in his hearing'; for having lighted his ])ipe, ho «lag- 
ger(Ml off as fast as ho couhl. We shall therefore 
transcribe no more of her s})eech, as it approached 
still nearer and nearer to a subjc'ct loo indelicate to 
find any place in this history. 

Fiarly in the morning rartridge ap])eared at the 
bed-side of Jones, ready e(juij)p('d for the journey, 
with his knapsack at liis back. 'I'his was his own 
w'orkmanshi]) ; for besides liis otlier tra<les, he was 
no indifferent tailor. He had already put np his 
W’hole stock of litKMi in it, consisting of four shirts, 
to which he now added eight for Mr. .lones; ami 
tlu^l packing up the portmanti'aii, he was di-part- 
iiig with it towards Ids own house, hut was stopped 
in his way by the landlady who refused to sutler 
any removals till after the ]):iyment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have said, absolute go- 
verness in these regions ; it Avas tlu'retore necessary 
to comply Avith h(^r rules; so the hill was presently 
writ out, wliieh amounted to a much, larger sum than 
might have been expected, from the entertainment 
which .Tones had rnetAvith. But here Ave are obliged 
to disclose some maxims, Avhich piihlieans hold to 
he the grand mysteries of their trade. The tirst is, 
If they have any thing good in their house (Avliich 
indeed very seldom liappinis) to produce it only to 
piM'sons Avho traA*el Avith great c(]nipagcs. *2dly, To 
charge the same for the very AA'orst proxisioiis, as if 
they AV('re the best. And lastly, If any of th. 1. 
guests call but for little, to make them pay a double 
])rice for ('vi'rything they have; so that the amount 
by the head may be niiieh tlie sanu'. 

The hill heing made and discharged, Jones set 
forAvard Avith Fartridge, carrying his knapsack ; nor 
did the landlady condesceml to Avish him a good 
jourm*y; for this Avas, it seems, an inn fVe(pient<*il 
by people of fashion ; and I know not Avhence it is, 
but all those who gc-t their liv(‘lilu)od by people of 
fashion, contract ns much insolence to the rest of 
iiiankinrl, as if they really belonged to that rank 
Ihemsehes. 

CHAFTEII Till, 

Jones arrives at Glmicester. and goes to tlia Itell ; llie character 
of that house, and of a petlilogger w hieli he tlien? meet> with. 

;Mr. JoNi'S and Fartridgc, or Little Benjamin (which 
epithet of Little Avns pcrhaits giAcn him ironically, 
he being in reality near six feel high), having left 
their last quarters in the, manner before described, 
travelletl on to (lloncester Avithout meeting any ;ul- 
veiilurc Avorth relating. 

Being arrived here, I Inw chose for thrir house of 
etitertainnnait the sign of the Boll, an excellent, house 
indeed, and Avhich [ do most seriously rceonunend 
to every reader avIio shall visit this iincimit city. 
The master of it is brother to the great preacher 
Wliitelitdd ; but is absolutely untainted Avith tin; per- 
nicious principles of nietliodism, or of any other 
heretical sect. He is indeed a Acry Iionest |)lain 
man, and, in my opinion, not likely to cn‘af(* any 
disturbance either in church or siate. His wile hath, 
I believe, had much pretension to beauty, and is still 
a very fine AA'oman. Her person and deportment 
might have made a sliining figure in the pohte:,t 
assemblies ; but though she must he conscious of tiiis 
and many other perfections, she seems perfectly con- 
tented Avith, ami resigned to, that state of life to 
which she is called ; and this resignation is eiitirely 
owing to the prudence and Avisdoin of Imr temper ; 
for she is at present as free from any methodislieal 
notions as her husband: I say at prescjit; for sln^ 
*^C,ly confesses that her brotlier’s documents inad<* 


nt first some impression upon her, and that she had 
put lierself to the expense of along hood, in ordt-r 
to attend the extraordinary emotions of the Spirit ; 
but having found, during an experiment of three 
AA'ceks, no emotion, she says, worth a farthing, she 
very Avisely laid by her liood, and ahaiuloncd tlie 
sect. 'I'd he concise, she is a very friendly good- 
natured Avoman ; and so iiiduKtriotis to oblige, that 
the gne.sls must he of a Aery morose disposition Avlm 
are not t'xtnnnely Avell satisfied in her Jionse. 

3Irs. M hitelield haj)peiied to be in the yard Avhen 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her sagacitv 
soon discovered in the air of our hero something 
Avhich distinguished Idin from the vulgar. She or- 
dered her servants, therefore, iniinedialcly to show 
him into a room, and presently aflei Avards invited 
him to dinner Avith herself; Avhich invitation he very 
thankfully aeeej>ted ; for iiidei'd much h’ss agreeable, 
eoinpany than that of 3Iis. Whitetield, and a much 
Avorse entertainment than she had provided, Avonld 
i ha At* been Avelcoine after so long fasting and so long 
i a Avalk. 

j Besides Mr. Jones and the good governess of the 
[ irnnsion, there sat doAvn at table an attorney of Sa- 
j hsbnry, indeetl the very same Avho hatl hroiight the 
I news of Mrs. Blifil’s death to Mr. Allwortliy, and 
Avho.se name, Avhieh 1 think A\e did not l)t*fore men- 
tion, Avas Dowling: there Avas likewisi* present ano- 
ther pt'rson, Avho st) leil himself a lawyer, and Avho 
lived someAvhere near Linlinch, in Somersetshire. 
This felloAV, I say, styled himself a laAvycr, hut aviis 
indeed a most Aih* pettifoggt'r, Avilltoul sense tir 
knoAvleilge of any kiml ; one of those* Avho may he 
ti*rined train -hearers to tlie law; a sort of suptM'iiu- 
nn*raries in the profeicdoii, avIio art* llte haekney.s of 
attorneys, and will l ide more miles for lialf-a-erow :i 
titan a jtosthoy. 

During tin* lime oft inner, the Sonn'iNetshire law- 
yer reeolleettMl tlu> fici of Jones, w liieli he iiad seen 
at Mr. Allworthy’s ; ft r lie had olj^eii visited in that 
g(*Mllemaii’s kiiclien. He therefort* took oeea'^ion 
to impiire afit'r th. )d family there A\ilh that fami- 
liarity whieli Avonhl have ht'eomt? an iniimale frieml 
or acquaintance t>f Mr. Allwtnt.hy ; and indeed l;e 
did all in his power ti) insinuate himself to he sneli, 
thougii he liatl m:\er Inid llu* Irnmnir of sjteaking to 
any perstm in tli.it fantily higher tlian the, butler. 
Jttaes an'^wen‘tl all his tpiestions Avitli mueh civilitA, 
tht)iigh he nt‘ver rememhert'tl tt) have set*n tin* pet- 
tifogger liefore ; and though In* cojielntled, from the 
t)Utward appt'aracce and heh-avlour of the man, tlcat 
]jc nsnrjied a iieedom with his betters, to Avhich lie 
was by IK; iijeans entitled. 

A.s the com er.sation of fellows of tliis kind is of 
all ofiiers tlie Jiiost detestable to men of any .sense, 
the «*l(jth Av.'is no sooner removed than Mr. Jones 
AvithdroAV, and a little harharously left poor Mrs. 
NVhiteliehl to do a. peu:iiiee, which I have often 
heard 3Ir. 'rimothy Harris, and other publicans of 
good taste, lament, as the severest lot anne.xed to 
their calling, narnt'ly, tli.it of being obliged to keep 
coiiqiany Avitli their gucsf.s. 

. .Tones had no soom*r quitted tlie room, than the 
1 pidtifogger, in a whispering tone, asked Mrs. 3Vhitc- 
I fiel<l, “ If she knew Avho that fine H])ark AvasI ” She 
ansAvered, “ She had never seen the gentleman be- 
fore.” — *‘The gentleman, indeed!” replied the pet- 
tifogger; “a pretty g(‘nllernan, truly! Why, he’s 
the bastard of a fidlow Avho Avas ha.ng(**l for horse- 
stealing. He Avas dropjird at squire AliAVorthy’s door, 
Avhere one of the servants found him in a box so full 
of rain-water, that he would certainly Imve been 
drowned, had he not been reserved for another fate.’* 
— “ Ay, ay, yon need not meulion it> I protest : >ve 
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wliat that fato is very well,'* cries Uow- 
with a luont fiieeticus fjrin. — “ Well,” continued 
t!ie other, “the squire ordered him to be taken in; 
for lie is a timbersoine man every body knows, and 
WMS afraid of drawin;^ himself into a scrape ; and 
there the bastard was bred up, and fed, and elothilied 
all to the world like any (^entlemsin ; and there he 
i^ot one of the servant-maids with cliild, and per- 
siiadeil her to sw’ear it to the srjuire Iiimself; and 
alferwards he broke the arm of one Mr. Thwaekum 
a clerjfyman, only because he reprimanded him for 
followiiif^ whores ; and afterwards he snapt a pistol 
■xi Mr. Hlihl behuul his back; and once, when 
squire Allworlhy was sick, he ijot a drum, and beat 
it till over the Jiouse to prevent him from sleeping; 
and twenty other pranks he hath jilayetl, for all which, 
tihout four or five days atjo, just hefoixi 1 left the 
counfrv, the s(jniix» stripped ]jim stark naked, and 
turned l\im out of doors.” 

“And very justly, too, I protest,” cries DowUnLj; 

I would turn my own son out of doors, if he was 
jr\iilty of half as mueh. And pray what is the 
name of this pretty |?cntlemfiu1 ” 

“ 'fhe name o' un 1 ” answered Pettifo^'^^er ; why, 
he is called Thomas Jones.” 

“ Jones’” answered Dowlini? a little ea^rerly; 
“what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allwortliy’s ? was 
that the gentleman that dined with \ist” — “ The very 
same,” said the otln*r. “ I have heard of the j^enth;- 
maii,” cries Dowliiijr, ” ofleti ; hut I never heard 
any ill charaeter of him.” — “ And I am s\ire,” says 
Mrs. M'hitetndd, “ if lialf what this genthunan }»ath 
said he true, Mr. Jones hath the most deeeitful eoun- 
lenance I ever saw; for sure his looks promise 
Rometliinj^ very dilFerent ; and I must say, for (he 
little I have seen of liim, he is us civil a well-bred 
Ilian as you wouhl nish to converse with.” 

Pettifoij^er calling to mitnl tliat ho had not been 
sNsorn, as he usually was, before he I'uve his evidence, 
now bound whatfbe fieelared with so many oaths 
and impri’eafions that the land lad} *s oars wu're 
shucked, and sln^ put a stop to bis sw*‘arinir, by as- 
siiriiif; liim o*‘’ her belii'f. Tpon which be saitl, “ ! 
Impe, madam, you imatrine I would scorn to tell siieli 
tliim's of any man, unless T knew them to be true. 
AVhat interest liave I in takinuf away the reputation 
(d’ a mill who never injured met 1 promme you 
cM'ry syllabic of what 1 hav«' said is fad, and the 
uhole country knows it.” 

As Mrs. Mdiitetield had no reason to suspm-t that 
the pettifogifer had any inoti>e or temjnation to 
abuse Jones, the reader cannot blame her for be- 
lievin;^ what be so ebnfhleiitly affirmed with many 
onthj. She accordijiylj ^mve up her sJxill in |>hy- 
siodjorny, and henceforAvards conceiAcd so ill an 
“pinion of her jifuest, that she heartily Avished him 
out of her liouse. 


i his dislike Avas noAv farther inciHUvsed hy a report 
which Mr. Whitetield made from the kitchen, Avliere 
Piitridiro informetl the comjiany, “ 'Idiaf thou^xh 
o<‘ carried tlie knajiback, and contented himself with 
anion^ the servants, Avlide Tiahi Jones (as be 
railed b’lni) ^as reyraliuv' in the parlour, be was not ’ 
us servant, hni only a friend and eonipaiium and as 
good airontleman us Mr. Jones Iiimself. 

IhiAvlinjx all this Avhile silent, luting bis fimxers, 
ni;5 faces, grinning, and looking wwidc'ifully 
at last he ojieinMl his lips, and protested that 
>c gentleman looked like another sort of man. He 
fll?/ fo** his hill Avith the utmost liaste, 

latnr^r I i*-’ Hereford th.lt evening, 

ceni !' n • 1 ^ Kreal hurry of business, and wished be 
tAventy pieces, in order to 

beatoneem twenty places. 


The pettifogger now likewise departed, and then 
J ones desired tlie favour of M rs.AV hitefield’s com])any 
to drink tea Avith him ; but she refused, and with a 
manner so different from tint with Avhich she Imd 
received him at dinner, that it a little sui-jirised him. 
And noAv he soon perceived her behaviour totany 
changed ; for instead of that natural aifubility which 
Ave havi* before celebrated, she Avore a constrained 
severity on her countenance, Avliich Avas so disagree- 
able to Mr. Jones, that he resolved, however late, to 
quit the house tliat evening. 

He did indeed account someAvhat unfairly for this 
sudden, change ; for besides some haial and unjust 
surmises concerning female fickleness and muta- 
bility, he began to suspect that he oAved this want 
of ciA'ility to his want of horses ; a sort of animals 
Avhicli, as they dirty no slieetS, are thought in inns 
to pay better for their beds than tlieir riders, and 
are therefore considered as the more desirable com- 
pany ; but Mrs. AVhitelield, to do her justice, had 
a much more liberal Avay of thinking. She Avas 
perfectly well-bred, and could be very civil to a 
gentleman, tliongh he Avalked on foot. In reality, 
she lookeil on onr liero as a sorry scoundrel, and 
therefore treated him as such, for which not even 
Jones liinnndf, Inul he knoAVii as much as the reader, 
could liHve blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he 
must have apprvned her conduct, and have esteemed 
her till* more for the disrespect shown toAvards him- 
8<*If. This is imleed a most aggravating eireiim- 
stanee, Avhich attends depriAing men Ainjustly of their 
reputation; fora rum Avho is conscious of having an 
ill <*haracter, cannot ju«tly be angry with those Avho 
neghad and slight him ; liAit ought rather to despise 
Rncli as atlvet liis conversation, unless Avhere a per- 
fcet intimacy must have convinced them that tlndr 
friend’s ehaiaeter hath been falsely and injuriously 
aspersed. 

This was not, however, the case of Jones; for 
as he was a perfect stranger to the truth, so he was 
with good reason ollended .it the treatment lie re- 
ceived. He therefore paid bis re(‘koning and d»‘- 
parti'd, liigbly agaiii'^t the will of Mr. Partridge, who 
having r* inon‘'t rated mui'li against it to no jmrpose, 
at last « ondesrt‘nd(‘il to take np his knajisack and to 
attend bis iVicml. 


f HAPTEH IX. 

hetwiTU Jou. iiiil V. rtiiJu'c 

I'Diieci uiie.; !«• ri.ld, hiiiU'-T, .iinl olher Uers; 
lucky iuiil ii;i .V td’ I*.ij tiid.'e, as ’it* 

in.tkiiig a iatai (ii-sciu cry to hi: frh’iui 

Tiik sliadoAV's began now to descend larger from 
the high nn)niil.iin.s ; the feathered creation had 
betaken tbeinselves to their rest. Now the higliest 
order of mortals were sitting down to (heir dinners, 
■ami the lowe^st order to tlieir supjK*rs. In a word, 
the clock struck five just as Air. Jones took his 
leave of Gloucester; an Inmr at whieli (as it was 
now mid-winter) the dirty Ungers of Night would 
have drawn Vier aa\f\e eurlaiu over the univei-se, had 
not the luoou forV>id her, who now, with a face as 
broad and u« red as those of scum* .i“lly mortals, who, 
like her, turn night into dav, brg.ui to rise from bei 
heil, wlK*re she had slumiiered away the day, in 
order to sit up all night. Jones liad not travelled far 
hefiire lie paid his eoinplinients to that beautiful 
planet, and, turning to his companion, asked him if 
he had ever beheld so delicious an eveningt Pat 
tridge making no ready answer to his question, he 
proceeded to eomment on the beauty of the moon, 
and repeated some passages from Milton, wlio hath 
I cettainlv excelled all otlier poets in hi.s deseription 
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of the heavenly luminaries, lie then told Partridge 
the story from the Spectator, of two lovers who had 
agreeii to entertain themselves wlieii they were at a 
great (llstance from each other, by repairing, at a 
certain fixed hour, to look at the moon ; thus plefis- 
ing themselves with the thought that they were both 
employed in cojitemjdating the same object at the 
same time. “ Those lovers,” added he, “ must have 
had souls truly capable of feeling all the tenderness 
of the sublimest of all human passions.” — “ \ery 
l)robul)ly,” cries Partridge : “ but 1 envy them more, 
if they had bodies incapable of feeling cold ; for 1 
am almost froztm to death, and am very much afraid 
I shall lose a piece of my nose before we get to 
another house of entertainment. Nay, truly, we 
may well expect some judgment should happen to 
us for our folly in running aAvay so by night from 
one of the most excellent inns 1 ever set my foot 
into. I am sure 1 never saw more good things in 
my life, and the greatest lord in the land cannot live 
better in his own house tlian he may there. And 
to forsake such a house, and go a rambling about 
the country, the Lord knows whither, per devia 
rura viarum» 1 say nothing for iny part ; but some 
people might not liavo charity enough to conclude 
we were in our sober sense's.” — “ Fie upon it, Mr. 
Partridge!” says Jones, “ liave a better heart; 
consider you are going to fa(;e an enemy ; and are 
you afraid of fircing a little c^old % I wish, indee<l, 
we had a guide to advise which of these roads we 
should take.” — “ May I be so bohl,” says Partrhlgo, 
to offer rny advice t hderdum stuUus opportuna 
loquitur.*' — “ Why, whicli of them,” cries Join's, 

“ would you reconmieiun ” — “ 'fruly neither of 
them,” answered Partridge. “ The only road we 
can be certain of finding, is the road we came. A 
good hearty pace will bring us back to Oloucester in ^ 
an hour; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry | 
knows w’hcii we sliall arive at any place ; for I see I 
at least fifty miles before; me, and no house in all the 
way.” — “ You see, indeed, a very fair prospect,” 
says Jones, “ wliich receives great a»lditioual h(;auty 
from the extreme lustre of the moon. IJow'ever, I 
will keep the left-hand track, as that si'ems to lead 
directly to those hills, which w'e w'ere informed lie 
not far from AVorccster, And here, if you are 
inclined to quit me, you niay, and return hack 
again ; but for my pai1, 1 am resolved to go for- 
ward.” 

“It is unkind in you, sir,” says Partridge, “ to 
suspect me of any such intention. What I have 
advised hath been as much on your account as on 
my own : but since you are determined to go on, 

1 am as much determined to follow. I pne sequar 
te.’* 


tenderness, and sublimities, and billerncssps of the 
passion.” “ Was your mistress unkind, tlien V* 
says Jones. “ Very unkind, indeed, sir,** answered 
Partridge ; for she married me, and made me one of 
the most confounded wives in the world. However, 
heaven be praised, idie's gone ; and if 1 believed she 
was ill the moon, according to a book I omre read, 
which teaches that to be the receptacle of departed 
spirits, I would never look at it for fear of seeing 
her ; but I wish, sir, that the moon was a looking- 
glass for your sake, and that Miss Sophia Western 
was now placed before it.” “ JMy dear Partridge,” 
cries Jones, “ what a thought was there ! A thought 
which I am certain could never have entered into 
any mind but that of a lover. O Partridge! could 
I hope once again to see that face ; but, alas! all 
those golden dreams are vanished for e^cr, and my 
only refuge from future misery is to forget the ob- 
ject of all my former happiness.” “And do you 
really despair of ever seeing Miss Western again t” 
aiisw'crcd Partridge ; “ if you w ill follow' iiiy advice 
1 w’ill engage you shall not only see her hut have 
her in your arms.” “ Ha ! do not awaken a thought 
of that nature,” cries Jones: “I liave stiMiggled 
sufficiently to conquer all such wisln s already.” 
“Nay,” answered Cartridge, “if you do not wish 
to have your mistress in your arms you are a most 
extraordinary lover indeed.” “ Well, well,” says 
Jones, “ let us avoid this subject ; but j)ray wlnit is 
your advice!” “To give it you in the military 
phrase, then,” says Partridgi*, “as we are soldiers, 
‘To the right about.' la t us relurii the way we 
came; wiMiiay yet reach (iloueester to-night, thuugii 
late ; wliereas, if we procei'd, we are likely, for 
aught I see, to ramble about for <*v«*r without comiug 
ithor to house or home.” “ I have already told 
you my restdution is to go on,*' miav.'t'n'd Join s ; 
“ but I would liave you go hack. 1 am obliged to 
you for your company liilher: and 1 heg )ou to 
[iccepl a girineu as a small iiistancf of my gratitude. 
Nay, it would be cruel in me to suffer ^outogo 
any farther ; for, to deal plainly with you, my cliief 
end and desire is a glorious death in the si'i viee of 
y king and country.” “As for }our money,” re- 
plied Partridge, “I beg, sir, you will put it up ; I 
will receive none of you at this lime ; for at present 
I am, I believe, the richer man of tlie tW'O. And as 
your resolution is to go on, so mine is to follow you 
if you do. Nay, now my presence ajipears ahso- 
lutidy necessary to take care of you, since your in- 
tentions arc so desperate ; for I yiromise you my 
views are much more prudent ; as you are resolved 
to fall in buttle if you can, so I am resolved as firmly 
to come to no liurt if I can help it. And, imh'ed, 
I have the comfort to think there w ill he but little 


They now' travelled some miles without speaking danger ; for a pojiisli priest told me the otlier day 
to each other, during wliich suspense of discourse the business woidd soon lx; over, and lie believeil 
Jones often sighed, and Benjamin groaned as hit- without a battle.” “ A jiopisii ju iest !” erics Jones, 
terly, tliough from a very' different reason. At “ I liave, heard is not always to be believed when lx* 
length Jones made a full stop, and turning about, speaks in behalf of his religion.” “Yes, Imt s(» 
cries, “Who knows. Partridge, but the loveliest far,” answered the other, “ from speaking in helialf 
creature in the universe may have lu*r eyi-s hoav of liis religion, he assured me the Catholies did not 
fixed on that very moon which I behold at this in- expect to he gainers by the eliange ; for that prince 

stant H \ ery likely,” sir, answered Partridge; Charles was as good a Protestant as any in Englmid ; 

“and if my eyes were fixed on a good siiloin of and that nothing hut regard to right made him and 
roast beef, the devil migfit take the moon and her the rest of the popisli jiarty to be Jacobites.”— I 
horns into the bargain.” “Did ever Tramontai believe Iiiin to be as miieh a Proti'stant us I believe 


make such an answer?” cries Jo ‘Prithi 

Partridg**, wast thou ever susceptible of love in thy 
life, or haili time w'orn away all the traces of it from 
tliy mt'inoryl” “ Alack-a-day !” crii s Partridge, 
“ Kell would it have been for me if I had never 
known what love was. Ivfundum, regina, juhes 
renovare dolorem. I am sure I liave tasted ail the 


he hath any right,” says Jones; “and I make no 
doufit of our success, but not w itliout a battle. So 
that I am not w) sanguine as your friend the popis*' 
priest,” “Nay, to be sure, sir,” answered Part- 
ridge, “ all the prophecies 1 have ever read speak e| 
a great deal of blood to he spilt in the quarrel, and 
the miller with three thumbs, who is now’ ali\e, 
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to hoM ll'C horso.s of three kint;s, up to hia kucca iu 
blood. Lord, Uvi\e luerey upon ua all, and send 
better tiiiif'fl’!’* “ With what stutf and nonsense 
/last thoii filled thy head I*' answered Jones; “This 
too, 1 sup/tose, eoiues from the popish priest. Mon- 
sters .* 111(1 jirodigies are the jiroper arguments to 
support monstrous and absurd doetriniis. The 
cause of king G(‘orge is the cause of hberty and 
true religion. In other words, it is the cause of 
common seus(», my boy, 'diid I warrant you will 
succeed, though liriarius himsidf vv'as to rise again 
with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller.’* 
Partridge made no reply to this. He was, indeed^ 
cast into the utmost confusion liy this declara- 
tion ol Jones. For, to inform the reader of a secret, 
wliieh we had no propeu* opportunity of revealing 
bi'lbre, Partridge w*as in truth a Jacobite, and had 
concluded that *Toiies w'as of the same party, aud 
Avas now proeeeding to join tlie rebels. An opinion 
w'liieh was not without foundation. For the tall, 
long-sided dame, mtuitioued by Iludiliras, — that 
many-eyed, inany-tongued, many-mouthed, many- 
caictl nninster of V irgil, ha«l relale<l the story of 
t!u‘ (luarrel between Jou»‘s anil the oilicer, with 
the Usual regard to truth. Sh<? had, ind«‘ed, 
cliauged the name of Sophia into that of the Pre- 
tciider, and had reported, that driuking his health 
was the cause for whicli Jones was knoekeil down- 
This Partridge luul heard, and most tiriuly believed. 

’ Tis no wonder, iheiefore, that lie had thence enter- 
tained the ahove-iueutioued opinimi of Jom-t; aud 
wliichhe liad almost discovered to him before he 
found out his own mistake. And at tliis llie reader 
will he the less iueliu(‘d to wonder, if he pleases to 
niolbict the doubtful phrase iu wliieh Jones first 
coiiimiinicati'd his resolution to Vfr. Partridge ; and, 
indeed, liad the words been le>s amiuguous, Part- 
ildge ijiiglit very well have construed {hem as he j 
(lid ; being peisuade«l as he. was (liat. the whid.* ! 
nation were of tl^e same ini'limitioii in tlieir hearts : > 
nor did it si:igger him that Junes had trandled in i 
tin* eompanv of soldiers; for lie liad the same 
oiiiiiion of tlie army which hi; hud of the la'sl of tlie 
p.-ople. 

Ihit howi ver well ntfeeted he might he to James 
or Charli's, In* was !>till inueh more attached to 
kittle Henjamiii than to either; for whieli reason he 
in> sooner disciweia'd the jiriueijjles of his fellow- 
fra\eller than In* llmuglit proper to coneeal and 
initwanlly gi\«* ii]) liis own to tin* man on wliom In* 
d [x iidcd for the making’ liis fortune, ninee he l*\ no 
means believed ibe ati'airH of Jones to be so «l» spe- 
liil" as they redly Aveiv with Mr. Allv\ortliy; for ;is 
!"* laid kept a cunstanf I'ori espondeuei^ with Koim* 
oi ids 111 ighlionrs .since he left that eoinitry, he Ir.i'l 
l>''n(l mindi, inih'cd more tliau was true, of tlie 
;;>'*:il atfection Mr. AUworth) bon* this young man, 
ulii), as Partridge had heeu insf riii-ted, wa« to h«* 
liiat irentleniau’s heir, and whom, ns we have, said, 

did noi in ibt* least doubt t(j h«* his son. 

1 1 *■ iin.igiiicd tln refore tliat wiiatever cpiarrej was 
hi'!\v( (Ml tluMu, it would he eertaiidy made up at the 
"I'lrn ol Ml*. Jones; an event from which he ])ro- 
iiiiscil Hd vantages^ if h«’ could take tlii* oppor- 

t'mity ol ingi-iitiating himsidf with that young gen- 
' ' •'i iu ; ami il In* could by any na<*ans he instrii- 
>»' iit;d in jn-ociiritig his return, he doubted not, as 
He have l)i>fon! .said, hut it would a.s highly advance 
nim Mj the favour of Mr. Alhvorthy. 

" have already ohsm’ved, that he wan a very 
Ke<»d.]i;n„re(| fellow', find he hath hiiu.self declan*(l 
Lelent attai'luueiil he liiid to the person and 
j ‘iractiM- of Jones; hut jiOKKihly the views whicli I 
just hefon* menlioned, might like Iiave 


some little share iu pvomptiug him to undertake tiiii 
expedition, at le;ist in urging Iiim to continue it, 
after he had (Uncovered tliuL his master and hiinseW, 
like sonitf prudent fathers and sons, tiiougii they 
travelled tog(?tIier in great friendship, had embraced 
oppo.site parties. 1 am led into this conjecture, by 
having remarked, that though love, friendship, 
c.steem, and such like, liave very powerful opera- 
tions iu the liuinan mind ; interest, liowev(?r, is an 
ingredient seldom omitted by wise nnui, when they 
would work others to their own jmrposes. This is 
indeed a most excelhmt uictdicine, aud, like VV’^ard's 
l)ili, dies at once to the parthiul'ar port of the hfxly 
on which you desire to operat(;, whether it be the 
tongue, the hand, or any other iu(*mher, where it 
scarce ever fails of immediately producing tlui de- 
sired eflect. 

CHAPTER X. 

Iu wJiich our traveller;, mu/,*! wUlm very ^xtraordlB-iry 
ud venture. 

Ji ST as Jones and his friend came to the end of their 
dialogue iu the jireceding chapU*r, they arrived at the 
bottom of a very steep hill. Here Jones stopped 
short, and directing his eyes Uji wards, stood for a 
while silent- At length he called to his companion, 
aud said, “ Partridge, 1 wish 1 was at the top of thia 
hill ; it must certainly adord a most charming pros- 
pect, especially by this liglit ; for the solemn gloom 
w hicli the moon easts ou all objects, is beyond ex- 
jiH'Ssion heautiful, especially to an imagiiiatiou 
which is desirous of eultivutiiig melancholy ideas.” 
— “ Very prohahls,” uuswe.red Partridge; “but ii 
the t«.»p of the hili he projxuest to produce melan- 
choly tliought.s, I suppose the bottom is the likeliest 
to juoiluee meriy ones, and tliese I take to he much 
the better of the two. 1 jirott'st you have made my 
blood run eohl with tlie very mi'Utioiiiiig llie top of 
tliat mouulain ; which setuns to me to he one of the 
higlie»t in tlie world. No, no, if we look for any 
filing, let it he for a place uiuKt ground, to serceu 
ciiiitelves from the fl•^;'^t.’' — ‘‘ Do so,” said Jones ; 
“let it be hut williiii hearing of this ploi’c, and I will 
halloo to )ou at iiiv return hack.” — ” Surely, sir, 
you are not mad,” said Partridge. ‘‘ Indeed I am,” 
answered Jones, ‘‘ if ascending this hill hi! madness; 
hut as you eoniplaiu so much of the cold aheady, I 
would have you sta\ hi low. I will ca rtainly ri'turu 
to \ou vvilliin an hour.” — “ Pardon iiu*, sir,” crie.s 
Parindge; “ 1 have dett'rmiuiMl to follow vou wlim- 
evi r you go.” Indeed lu' was now* afraid to stay 
behind; for though he was coward cuougli in all 
respects, yet hi.s ciiii'f fear was tliat of ghosts, with 
which tin* present linn* of niglit, ’and the wildness of 
the place, cvtrc.jiely well siiili'd. 

At this instant Piutridgi* espied a glimm* ring light 
through some trei's, w liieli si'i iui'd vt*ry near to them. 
He immediately eiird out in a rapture, ‘‘Oli, sir! 
Heaven hat!\ at last heard my prayers, and hath 
hroiight us to a house ; perhaps il may he an inn. 
l.et me beseech you, sir, if you liave any couipas.sioii 
either for nn* or your.st'lf, do not th>pise the good- 
mss of Providence, hut let us go dirivtly to you 
liglit. Wln'ther il be a public-house or no, I am 
sure if they he chrisliaiis that tlwcll there, lliey vi'lll 
not refuse* a little house-room to persons iii cur 
iiiiKcrahle condition.’' Jones at length yielded to 
the earnest supplications of Partridge, aud hnfh 
together made iJireetly towards the place whcucc the 
light i.ssurd. 

They soon arrived at the door of this hou^e, or 
cottage*; for it might he ealled either, without much 
iiuproprii'ty. Here Jones knocked RWYeral timea 
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without receiving any answer from within ; at w'hich 
Partridge, whose head was full of nothing but of 
ghosts, devils, witches, and such like, began to trem- 
ble, crying, “ Lord, have mercy upon us! surely the 
people must be all dead. I can see no light neither 
now, and yet I am certain I saw a candle burning 
but a moment before, — Well! 1 have heard of such 
things.** — “What hast .thou heard ofl” said Jones. 
“ The people are either fast asleep, or probably, as 
this is a lonely place, are afraid to open their door.” 
He then began to vociferate pretty loudly, and at 
last an old woman oi)ening an upper casement, asked 
Who they were, and what they wanted t Jones 
answered. They were travellers who had lost their 
way, and having seen a light in the window, had 
been led thither in hopes of finding some tire to 
warm themselves. “ Whoever you are,” cries the 
woman, ** you have no business Jiere ; nor shall f 
open the door to any body at this time of night.'* 
Partridge, 'whom the sound of a liuinan voice had 
recovered from bis fright, fell to the most earnest 
supplications to be admitted for a few minutes to the 
fire, saying, he was almost dead witli the cold; 
to 'which fear had indeed contributed equally with 
the frost. He assured her that tlie geiitleniaii who 
spoke to her was one of the greatest squires in the 
country; and made use of every argument, save one, 
which Jones afterwards effectually added ; and this 
was, the promise of half-a-crown ; — a bribe too 
great to be resisted by such a person, especially as 
the genteel appearance of Jones, which tlic light of 
the mo®n plainly discovered to her, together with 
his affable behaviour, had entirdy subdued those 
apprehensions of thieves which she had at first con- 
ceived. She agreed, therefore, at last, to h‘t them 
in ; where Partridgi*, to his infinite joy, found a 
good fire ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no sooner warmed 
himself, than those thoughts which were always up- 
permost in his mind, began a little to disturb his 
brain. There was no article of his creed in which 
he had a stronger faith than he had in witchcraft, 
nor can the reader conceive a figure more adapted 
tc Inspire this idea, than the old woman who now 
stood before him. She answered exactly to that 
picture drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, 
if this woman had lived in the reign of James tlie 
First, her appearance alone Would have hanged her, 
almost without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired to confinn 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then 
imagined, by herself in so lonely a place ; and in a 
house, the outside of which seemed much too good 
for b(*r; but its inside Avas furnished in the most 
neat and clegamt inanuer. To say the truth, Junes 
himself was not a little surprised at Avhat he saw ; 
for, besides the CKtraordinary neatness of the room, 
it was adorned Avith a great number of nicknacks 
and curiosities, which might have engaged the at- 
tention of a virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring tliese things, and Part- 
ridge sat trembling with the firm belief that he was 
in the house of a witch, the old Avoman said, “ I 
hope, gentlemen, you aviU make Avliat haste you can ; 
for I expect my master presently, and I Avould not 
for double the money he should find you here,” — 

“ Then you have a master ?” cried Jones. “ Indeed, 
you will excuse me, good woman, but I Av^'ls surprised 
to see all these fine things in your house.” — “Ah, 
•ir,” said she, “ if the twentieth part of these things 
were mine, I should think myself a i ich Avoman. 
Wut pray, sir, do not stay much longer, for I look for 
nim in every minute.” — “ Why sure he Avould not 
be aiigijr with you,** said Jones, “ for doing a com- 
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rcon act ofeharity!”— “ Alack-a-day, sir !** said she, 
**he is a strange man, not at all like other people. 
He keeps no company with any body, ^nd seldom 
w'alks out but by night, for lie doth not care to be 
seen ; and all the country people are as much afraid 
of meeting him ; for his dress is enough to frighten 
those who are not used to it. They call him, the 
Man of the Hill (for there he walks by night), and the 
country people are not, 1 believe, more afraid of tin; 
devil himself. He would be terribly angry if he 
found you here.’* — “ Pray, sir,** says Partridge, 
“ don’t lei us offend the gentleman ; 1 am ready to 
Avalk, and aa'us never warmer in my life. Do pray, 
sir, let ns go. Here are pistols over the chimney : 
who knows Avhether they be charged or no, or Avhat 
he may do with them 1” — “ Fear nothing, Partridge,” 
cries Jones; “ I Avill secure thee from danger.” — 
” Nay, for matter o’ that, he never doth any mischief,** 
said the W'omiiii; “hut to be sure it is necessary he 
should keep some anus for his own safety ; for his 
house hath been beset more than once ; and it is not 
many nights ago that Ave thought we heard thieves 
about it : for my own part, I have often wondered 
that he is not murdered by some villain or other, as 
he Avalks out by himself at such hours ; but then, as 
I said, the people are afraid of him ; and besides, they 
think, I suppose, he has nothing about him worth 
taking.” — “ I should imagine., by this collection of 
rarities,” cries Jones, “that your master had been a 
traveller.” — “Yes, sir,” ansAvered she., “he hath 
been a very great one ; there be fcAV gentleMi -u that 
know more of alJ matters thiui he. I fancy he liath 
been crossed in love, or whatever it is 1 kiu)\v mq ; 
but I have livotl Avith him above tlu'se thirty years, ami 
in all that tiim; he hath hardly spoke to six Ha ing peo- 
ple.” She then again solicited their depart un*, in 
which she Avas backed by Partr.dge ; but Join's 
purposely protracted the time, fur his curiosity Avas 
greatly raised to see tliis extraordinary piu'son. 
Though the old woma^ therelbi‘e| con<:lud<.'d every 
one of her answers Avith desiring* him to he gom*, 
and Partridge proceeded so far as to pull him by tin; 
sleeve, he still continued to invent iieAV questions, 
till the old woman, Avith an affrighted couiitenaiuM', 
declared she heard her master’s signal ; and at the 
same instant more than one voice was heard Avithout 
the door, crying “1) — n your blood sIioav us your 
money this instant. Your money, you villain, or 
we Avill bloAV your brains about your ears.” 

“ O, good heaven!” cries the old AVoman, “some 
A'illains, to he sure, have attacked my master. O la ! 
Avhat shall I dot Avhat shall I do t” — “ How !” cri« s 
Jones, “ how ! — Are these pistols loaded t ” — ** O, good 
sir, there is nothing in them, indeed. O pray (hm’t 
murder us, geiithuneii !” (for in reality she now liad 
the same opinion of those Avithin as she had of those 
without). Jones made her no aiisAVcr; but snatcli- 
iiig an old broad sword Avliich hung in the room, he 
instantly sallied out, Avherc he found the old gen- 
tleman struggling with tAVo ruffians, ami begging for 
mercy. Jones asked no questions, but fell so briskly 
to Avork with his broad sword, that (he fellows im- 
mediately quitted their hold; and Avithout offering 
to attack our hero, betook themselves #.o their heels 
and made their escape ; for he did W)t attempt to 
pursue them, being coatented with having deli- 
vered the old gentleman ; and indeed he concluded 
he had pretty Avell done their busimjss, for both or 
them, as they ran off, cried out with bitter oaths that 
they were dead men. 

jTones presently ran to lift up the old gentleman, 
who had been throAvn doAvn in the scuffle, expressing 
at the same time great concern lest he should ha'0 
received any harm from the villains. The old luaii 
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itared a moment at Jones, and then cried, “No, sir, 
no, I liave very little harm, I thank you. Lord have 
mercy upon me !“ — “I see, sir,'* said Jones, “you 
are not free from apprehensions even of those who 
have had the happiness to be your deliverers; nor 
can I blame any suspicions which you may have ; 
but indeed you have no real occasion for any; here 
are none but your fritmds present. Having missed 
our way this c;old night, we took the liberty of 
warming ourselves at your fire, whence we were just 
departing when we heard you call for assistance, 
which, 1 must say. Providence alone seems to have 
sent you.” — “ Providence, indeed,” cries the old 
gentleman, “if it be so.” — “So it is, 1 assure you,” 

( lies Jones I “ Here is your own sword, sir; 1 have 
us<*d it in your defence, and now I return it into 
your own hand,” The old man having received the 
sword, which was stained with the blood of his 
i iuunies, looked steadfastly at Jones during some 
moments, and then with a sigh cried out, “ You will 
pardon me, young gentleman ; 1 was not always of a 
suspicious temper, nor am I a friend to ingrati- 
tude.” 

‘‘ Be thankful then,” cries Jones, “ to that Provi- 
d.ence to which you owe your deliverance : as to my 
part, I have only discharged the eommou duties of 
immanity, and what I would have done for any 
1 \‘ I low -creature iu your situatLou.” — “ Let me look 
at you a little longer,” cries the old gentleman. 

“ You arc a human creature then I AV ell, perhaps 
yiu arc. Come, pray walk into my little hut. Y'ou 
lra\e been my ileliverer indeed.” 

'I'lie old woman was distracted between the fears 
wliiclt she had of lu*r master, and for him; and 
Partridge was, if possible, in a greater friglit. The 
Inrmer of these, however, when slie heard her master 
speak kindly to Jones, and perceived wliat had hap- 
pened, came again to herself ; but Partridge no 
sooner saw the giuitleinan than the strangenesn of 
Ids dress iufuscit greater terrors into that jK)or fel- 
low than he liad before felt, either from the strange 
di scription wliieh he Inul heanl, or from the uproar 
winch had happened at the door. 

I'o say the truth, it was an appearance which 
might have affected a more constant mind than that 
of Mr. Partridge. This person was of the tallest 
si/e, with a long l)eard as white as snow. His body 
w IS clothed w'itli the skin of an ass, made something 
into the form of a coat. He w’ore likewise boots on 
his legs, and a cap on liis liead, both coinpostal of 
the skin of some other animals. 

As soon as the tdd gentleman came into liis house, 
the old woman began her eongratulations on his 
happy escape from ll>e ruffians. ” Y'es,” cried lie, 
“1 have escape<l, indeed, thanks to my presiT\<*r.” 
— ” 0 the blessing on him 1” answered she : “ he is 
a good geiithunaii, I warrant him. 1 was afraid your 
worship would have been angry with me for letting 
Idrn in; and to be eertain I should not have done 
it, had not I seen by the moon-light, that he was a 
geiif Ionian, and almost frozeti to death. Ainl to he 
cmtaiii it mtist have been some goo<l angel that sent 
him hithe% and tempted me to tlo it.” 

“ I am afraid, sir,” saijl the old gentleman to 
Jones, “that I havi* nothingin this house which you 
fan either eat or drink, unless you will accej»t ii 
Gram of brandy ; of wliieh I can gi%'c you some most 
excellent, and which I have had by me these thirty 
years.” Jones declined this offer in a very civil 
and propqr speoeh, and then the other asked him, 
“AHiither he was travelling when he missed his 
^ay I” saying, “ I must own myself surprised to see 
a person as yon appear to be, journeying on 
loot at this time of night. I suppose sii , you are a 


gentlemjin of these parts ; for you dc not look like 
one W'ho is used to travel far without horses t” 

“ Appearances,” cried Jones, “ are often deceitful , 
men sometimes look what they are not. I assure 
you I am not of this country ; and whither I am 
travelling, in reality I scarce know myself.” 

“Whoever you arc, or whithorsoevi^r you are 
going,” answered the old man ; “ I have obligations 
to you rvhich I can never return.” 

“I once more,” rcjdicd Jones, “ affirm that you 
have none ; for there can be no merit in having ha- 
zarded that in jour ser\'icc on which 1 set no value ; 
and nothing is so contemptible in my eyes as life.” 

“ I am sorry, young gentleman,” answered the 
stranger, “ that you have any reason to be unhappy 
at your yejirs.” 

“Indeed lam, sir,” answered Jones, “ the most 
unhappy of mankind.” — “ Perhaps you have had 
a friend, or a mistress t” replied the other. “How 
could you,” cries Jones, “ mention two words suffi- 
cient to drive me to distraclioni” — “Either of 
them is enough to drive any man to distraction,” 
answered the old man, “ I inquire no farther, sir ; 
perhaps my curiosity hath led me too far al- 
ready.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” cries Jones, “ I cannot censure a 
passion which I feel at this instant in the highest 
degree. You will pardon me when I assure you, 
that everj- thing which I have seen or heard since I 
first entered this house hath conspired to raise the 
greatest curiosity iu me. Something very extraor- 
dinary must have determined you to this course of 
life, and I have reason to fear your owui liislory is not 
without inisfort\nies.” 

Hero llie old gentleman again sighed, and re- 
mained silmit for some minutes : at last, looking 
earncHiIy on Jones, he said, ” 1 have read that a good 
countenance is a letter of recommendation ; if so, 
none ever can be more strongly recommended than 
yourself. If I did not feel some yearnings towards 
you fr«>iu another consideration, I must be the most 
ungrateful moiistor upon earth ; and I am really eon- 
cer»ied it is no otherwise in my power than by 
words to convince you of my griititude.” 

Junes, after a moment’s hesitation, answered, 
“ That it w as in his j)o\ver by words to gratify him 
extreinelj. I have confessed a curiosity,” said he, 
** sir ; nee<l I say how' inueh obliged I shouUl he to 
jou, if you wouhl eondescend to gratify it t A^ ill 
jou suffer me therefore to beg, unless any cwisider- 
ation restrains JOU, that you would be ph'aaed to ac- 
(piuint me what motives have induee(l yoti thus to 
w itJulraw from the society of mankind, and to betake 
i yourself to a course of life to which it sufficiently ap- 
pears yt>u were not btinit” 

“1 scarce think myself at liberty to refuse jou 
anything after what hath happenetl,” replied the 
old man. ” If you desire therefore to hear the story 
of an unhapj>yman, I will relate it to you. Indeed 
JOU jiitlge lightly, in thinking there is commonly 
something extraordinary in the fortunes of those 
w ho fly from society ; for how ever it may seem a 
parodox, or oven a contradiction, certain it is, that 
great philanthropy chietly inclines us to avoid and 
detest inaiikiiid ; not on account so much of their 
private and selfish vices, but for those ot a relative 
kind ; such as envy, malice, tn'arhery, erueltj', ivith 
every other species of mnlevolciice^ ihose are the 
vices which true philaritliropy abhors, and w’hich 
rather tlian see and eonverse with, she avoids society 
itself. However, without a eomplimeiit to you, you 
do not appear to me one of those whom I should 
shuu or detest ; nay, 1 must say, in what little hath 
driiDt from jou, there appears some parity in mil 
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fortunes : I hope, liowevcr, yours "♦vill conclude more 
Biircessfully.” 

Here some com]>liments passed between our hero 
an<l bis host, and then the iattt'r was to bcjjiii 

his history, when Partridge interrupted him. Hi 
apprehensions had now j)retty well left hini, but 
si rue effects of his terrors remained; he therefore 
reminded the gentleman of that excellent brandy 
which he had mentioned. Tliis was presently 
brought, and Partridge swallowed a large bumper. 

The gentleman llum, w'itliout any further prt'face, 
began as you may read in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XI. 

In which ttm Man of the Ilitl brfrins to relate his history. 

“ I was horn in a villagi' of Sonu'rfMdRhire, ealled 
Mark, in tlie year 1(557. My father was one of 
those W'honi they call gentlemen farmers. He liail 
a little estate of about 3()0A a year of his own, and 
rt'iited another (‘state of near the sain.' raliie. He 
was prudent and industrious, and so good a husband- 
man, that lie might have led a ^eiy easy and com- 
fortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife 
soured his domestic quiet. Ihit though this circiiin- 
stanee perhaps made him miserable, it did not make 
him poor; for he confined her almost entirely at 
home, and nither choose to hear eternal iipbraidings 
in his owm house, than to injure his foitiuu* by in- 
dulging her in the extravagances she desin'd aiiroad. 

“lly this Xantippe,'* (so was the wife of Socrates 
called, said Partridge) — “by this Xantippe he had 
two sons, of wliich I was the younger. He de- 
signed to give us both good education ; liut my elder 
brother, who, unha])pily for him, was the favourite 
(yf my mother, utterly negh’ctod Ids learning ; inso- 
much that, after having been five or six yeai-s at 
Hchool with little or no improvement, iiiy father, be- 
ing told by his master that it would h(* to no pur- 
pose to keep Idrn longer there, at last complied wdth 
my mother in taking him home from the hands of 
that tyrant, as she called his master ; tliough indeed 
he gave the lad much less correction tlian his idle- 
ness desened, hut much more, it s(‘ems, than the 
young gentleman liked, who cnnst:intly eomplairu.Ml 
to bis mother of his severe treatment, and slie as 
constantly gave him a hearing.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cries Partridge, “ I have seen such 
m others ; I have he(m abused myself by them, and 
very unjustly ; such parents desene correction as 
nnieh a» their children.” 

Jones chid thcr pedagogue for his interruption, 
and then the stninger proceeded. 

** My brother lurw', at the age of fifteen, hade 
adieu to all learning, and to every thing elsi* hut to 
Fiis dog and gun ; with which latter he heearne so 
exjKTt, that, though perhaps you may think it inere- 
dihle, he could not only hit a standing mark with 
great certainty, but hath actually shot a crow' as it 
was Hying in the air. He was likewiw’ excellent at 
tiuding a hare sitting, and w’as soon reputed one of 
the best sportsmen in the country; a reputation 
w hich both he and his motlier enjoyed as much as 
if h(* had been thought the fiiK'st scholar. 

“ The sitnation of my brother made me at first 
think iny lot the harder, in being continued at 
school : but T soon changed my opinion ; for as I 
advaiieed pretty fast in learning, my labours became 
easy, and my exercise so (hdightful, (hat holidays 
were my most unpleasant tim(? ; for my nK»tber, who 
never loved me, now apprehending that I bad the 
greater share of iny father’s afFcetion, and finding, 
or at least thinking, that I was mon? taken notice of 
by some gentlemen of learning, and particularly by 


the parson of the jiarish, than my brother, she now 
hated my sight, and made lioine so disagreeable to 
me, that what iscalled by school-boys lllackMoiulay, 
was to me tin* whitest in the whole year, 

“ Having at length gone through the school at 
Taunton, 1 was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxftrrd, where I remained fmn* years ; at the end 
of w'hich an accident took me off entirely from my 
studies ; and hence I may truly date the rise of all 
which liapiiened to me afterw'ards in life. 

“ There was at the same ceillege with myself one 
»ir George Gresham, a young fellow who was enti- 
th‘d to a very eonsiderahle fortune, which he was 
not, by the will of his father, to come into' full jios- 
sessioii of till he arrived at the age of twenty-tive. 
How(‘Ter, the liberality of his guardians gave him 
little eans (3 to regret the abundant caution of his 
father; for they allowed him five iinndred pounds a 
y(*ar while he remained at the university, where ho 
kept his horses and his wdiore, and lived as wicked 
and as proHigate a life as he could have doiu^ lia(l 
ho been never so entirely master of his fortune ; for 
besides the five hundred a year which he ivceiviMl 
from his gnanliaiis, he found means to spend a thou- 
sand more. He was above tlie age of twenty-one, 
and had no diflieulty in gaining what credit ho 
ph'ased. 

“ This young fellow, among many oth(‘r toler- 
able had (\ualities, had one very diabolical. He had, 
a great delight in (h'stroying and ruining the youth 
of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expenses 
whu'h th(*y could not alford so well as liimself; and 
the l)ett(*r, and worthier, and soberer any young 
man was, the greater pleasure and triumph had he 
in his (lestriictiou. Thus aetiug the character whicli 
is rc'conled of the devil, and going about seeking 
whom he might (h'vour. 

“ It was my misfortune to fall into an ac(juaiiit- 
ance and intimacy with this genthunan. My repu- 
tation ofdiligenec in my studies ma(fe me a desirable 
ohj(*et of his miscrhievoiis intention ; and my own 
inclination made it suflieiontly easy for him to ('fleet 
his purpose ; for though I had applb'd mys(‘lf with 
much industry to hooks, in which 1 took great dt'liglit, 
there were other pleasuiajs in which 1 was capable 
of taking much greatc'r ; for I was higli-rnettlcd, 
had a violent How of animal spirits, was a little am- 
bitious, and extremely amorous, 

“ I had not long contracli'd an intimacy with sir 
George before I hecami^ a partaker of all his jilea- 
sures; and wlu'u I was once entered mi that scene, 
neither my inclination nor rny sjiirit would sulh r 
me to play an under part. 1 was second to none of 
the company in any acts of (h'bauclu'ry ; nay, 1 soon 
distinguished mysi'lf so notably in all riots and dis- 
ordei's, that my naim' generally stood first in tlie 
roll of deliiiqmmts ; and instead of being lameiitecl 
as the unfortunate pupil of sir George, I was now 
aceus(‘d as tlie person who had misled amt (hdiauched 
that hopf'ful young gentleman ; for tliouirh lu* was 
the ringleader and jiromolor of all the mischief, l»e 
was iiev’cr so considered. I fell at last under tlie 
censure of tin* vice-ehancidlor, and v(‘ry narrowly 
escaped expulsion. 

You will easily believe, sir, that such a life as I 
am now desenhiiig must he incompatible with my 
further progress in beaming; and that in proportion 
as I addicti'd myself more and more to loose pica- 
sun', I must grow more and more remiss in applica- 
tion to my studies, Tliis was truly the consequence; 
hut this \va8 not all. My expenses now greatly ex- 
ceeded not only my former income, but those addi- 
tions, Wfdiieh I (Txtortod from my poor generous father, 
on pretences of sums being ueccs?:ary fur preparuig 
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jbr my approaching (U'jjron of bachelor of aria. These 
ileniaiirlH, however, grew at last so frequent and ex- 
orbitant, that my father by slow degrees opened his 
ears to the accounts which he received from many 
quarters of my pres('nt behaviour, and which my 
n»olher failed not to echo very faithfully and loudly ; 
{Hiding, ‘ Ay, this is the fine gentleman, the scholar 
who (loth so much honour to his family, and is to be 
the making of it. I thought what all this learning 
would com(‘ to. He is to be the ruin of us all, I 
find, after his elder brother hath been denied neces- 
saries for liis sake, to perfect his education forsooth, 
for which he was to pay us siich interest ; 1 thought 
wl>at the interest would eomc to,’ with much more 
of the same kind ; but 1 have., 1 believe, satisfied 
>011 with this taste. 

“ My father, therefore, began now to return re- 
monstrances instead of money to my demands, which 
brought my alfairs ])erbHp8 a little sooner to a crisis; 
hut had he remittcM^me his whole income, you will 
imagine it could have sulHcetl a very short time to 
suiiport one who ke])t pace with the (‘xpeiises of sir 
George Gresham. 

“ It is more than jiossihle that the distress I w’as 
now in for money, and the im])ractieability of going 
oM in this manner, might have restored me at once to 
my senses and to my studies, had I opeiuHl my eyes 
Ix'fore I beeame iiivolvi'd iu debts from which I saw 
no hopes of ever extricating myself. This was iii- 
rleed the great art of sir Georg(*, and by which he 
.'MTomplished the ruin of many, whom he after- 
wards lauirhed at as fools and eoxeomhs, for vying, 
ii.s he called it, with a man of his fortune. To 
I'.ring this about, he would now and then advance a 
little money liims('lf, in order to support the credit 
of the unfortunate youth with other |)(‘ople ; till, by 
iio ans of that very credit he was iiTetri(‘vahly im- 
lione. 

“ My mind being by these means grow’ii as despe- 
rate {IS mv fortuye, therewas scarce a wieki'clness 
uliicli I did not meditate, in order for my reli(*f. 
Self-murder itself became the subject of mv serious 
(leliheraf ion ; and 1 had certainly resolved on it, had 
not a more shameftd, though p<*rlm])s less sinful, 
thought expelled it from my lumd.” — Hen^ he hesi- 
t lied a moment, and then cried out, “I ])rotest, so 
many years have not w ashed aw ay the shame of this 
act, :iiid 1 shall blush Avhile I relate it.” Jones d<‘- 
sired him to pass over any thing that might gi\e him 
pain ill the relation ; hut Partridge eagerly cried 
out, “ Oh, pray, sir, let us hear this; I had rather 
licar this than all the rest ; as 1 hope to he saved, 

I will never mention a word of it.” Jones was 
u'ling to rebuke him, but the stranger prevented it 
hy proceeding thus ; “ I had a chum, a very ])ru- 
'i<Mit, frugal, young lad, who, though lu'- had no very 
I'lrgi* allowance, had by his ])ai'simonv lieaped up 
"pwards of forty guineas, which 1 knew' he kejd in 
liis es( rutoire. I took therefore an opportunity of 
purloining his key from his hreeches-poeket w liile 
In* was asleep, and thus made myself master of all 
lus riches: after which I again conveyed his key 
nito his pocket, and eonnterfeitiiig sleep, — though 
1 never one».*elosed my eyes, l;iy in bed till after he 
arose and w'cnt to prayers, — an exercise to whicdi I 
laid long hei‘n unaeenstomed. 

” 'J'iinoroiis thieves, by extreme caution, often 
suhjeet theinscdves to discoveries, which those of a 
uolder kind escape. Thus it liappened to me ; for 
jnad r boldly broke open his ('serutoire, 1 had, per- 
naps, escaped even his si]fl])ieion ; hut as it w’as plain 
I’n.it the person w'ho nrhbod him had possi'ssed hiin- 
^nlf of his k(‘y, he had no doubt, wdien he first missed 
uunic^, but that his chum was certainly the thief. 


Now as he was of a fearful disposition, and iniieh 
my inferior in strength, and I believe in courage, 
he did not dare to confront rne with my guilt, for 
fear of worse bodily eoiisequeiiees which might hap- 
pen to him. He repaired therefore immediately to 
the vice-chancellor, and upon sw'earing to the rob- 
bery, and to the circumstances of it, very easily ob- 
taiiK^l a warrant against one w ho had now so bud a 
character through the wholii university. 

“Luckily for me, I lay out of the college the next 
evening ; for that day I attended a young lady in a 
chaise to Witney, where we staid all niglit ; and in 
our return, the next morning, to Oxford, I met one 
of my cronies, who aerjuainted me w ith sulKcieiit 
newrs coneerning myself to make me turn my horse 
another way.” 

“ Pray, sir, did he mention anything of the war- 
rant ‘1” said I'artriilge. Hut Jones begged the gen- 
tleman to proceed without regarding any imperti- 
nent questions; which he did as follow's: — 

“ Having now abandoned all thoughts of return 
ing to Oxford, the next thing wdiich offered itself 
was a journey to London. T imparted this intention 
to my female companion, who at first remonstrated 
against it; but nj)on producing my wealth, she im- 
mediately consented. W'e then struck across the 
country, into the great Cirenci stMr road, and made 
such haste, that we spent the next evening save one 
in London. 

“ When yon consider thi' ])lacc where I now W'as, 
and the company with whom I was, you will. I 
fancy, conceive that a very short time brought me 
to an end of that sum of w hich 1 had so iniquitously 
jiossessed myself. 

“ I was now reduced to a much higher (h'gree of 
distress than htdore: the necessaries of life began to 
be numhen'il among my wants ; and what made my 
ease still the more grievous was, that my paramour, 
of whom I was now grown immoderately fond, 
shared tin' same distn sses with mtself. I’o see a 
woman love you iu distress; to he unable to relieve 
her, and at the same time to rellect that you ha>e 
brought her into this situation, is perhajis a curse 
of which no imagination can repri'sent the horrors 
to those who have not felt it.” — “ I believe it from 
my sonl,” erics Jones, “and I ])ity you from the 
bottom of my heart he then took two or three 
disorderly turns about the nnim, and at last begged 
pardon, ;iiid Hung himself into his clnnr, crying, 1 
thank Heaven, I have escaped that I” 

“This circumstance,” continued the gentleman, 
“so severely aggravated the horrors of my present 
situation, that they became absolutely intulerahle. 
I could w ith less pain emlure the raging iu my own 
natural unsalisfied appelit(*s, even hunger or thirst, 
than I could submit to leave ungratitied the most 
whimsical desires of a woman on whom I so extia- 
vagantly doted, that, though I knew she had been 
the mistress of half my aeipiaintanee,. 1 firmly in- 
tended to marry her. Hut tin* good creature was 
unwilling to eouseiit to an action which the world 
might think so much to my disadvantage. And sis, 
possibly, she compassionated the daily anxieties 
which she must have perceived me to sidler on her 
aei'oiint, she resolved to put an eml to my distress. 
She soon, indeed, found irn'ans to relieve me trom 
niy trouhh'some and perplexed situation ; lor while 
I was distracted with vJirious iiiventioiis to supply 
her with pleasures, she very kindly— betrayed me to 
one of her former lovers at Oxford, by whose car(» 
and diligence I was immediati'ly apprehended and 
committed to g;n>l. 

“Here I first began seriously to reflect on the 
I niiscarriagos of my former life ; on the errors 1 hud 
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been guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had 
brought on myself; and on the grief which I must 
have occasioned to one of the best of fathers. When 
I added to all these the perfidy of my mistress, such 
was the horror of my miiitl, that life, instead of being 
longer desirable, grew the object of my abhorrence ; 
and I could have gladly embraced death as my 
clearest friend, if it had offered itself to my choice 
unattended by shame. 

** The time of the assizes soon came, and I was 
removed by habeas corpus to Oxford, where I ex- 
pected certain conviction and condemnation; but, to 
my great surprise, none appeared against me, and I 
Avas, at the end of the sessions, discharged for want 
of prosecution. In short, my chum had left Oxford, 
and whether from indolence, or from what other 
motive, I am ignorant, liad declined concciiiing him- 
self any further in the affair.” 

** Perhaps,” cries Partridge, “ lie did not care to 
have your blood upon his h:iuds ; and he was in the 
right on't. If any person was to be hanged upon 
my evidence, I should novt‘r be able to lie alone 
afterwards, for fear of seeing his ghost.” 

“ I shall shortly doubt, Partridge,” says Jones, 
” whether thou art more brave or Avise.” — “ You 
may laugh at mo, sir, if you pl(‘ase,” answered Par- 
tridge ; ” but if you Avill hear a v'cry short story 
which I can tell, and which is most certainly true, 
perhaps you may cliango your opinion. In the 

parish Avhere I Avas horn .” Here Jones Avould 

have silenced him ; but the stranger interceded that 
he might be permitted to tell his story, and in the 
moan time promised to recollect the remainder of 
his own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus ; “ In the parish 
Avhere I Avas born, there lived a farmer Avhose name 
Avas Bridle, and ll(^ had a son named Francis, a good 
hopeful young fellow : I was at the grammar-school 
Avith him, Avherc 1 rcMnernbcr he Avas got into Ovid's 
lipistles, and he could construe you three lines toge- 
ther sometimes Avilhout looking into a dictionary. 
Besides all this, he was a very good lad, never 
missed church o’ Sundays, and Avas reckoned one of 
llie best psalm-singers in the Avhole parish. He 
would indeed hoav and then take a cup too much, 
and that Avas the only fault he had.” — “ Well, hut 
come to the ghost,” cries Jones. ‘‘NeAer fear, sir; 

1 shall come to him soon enough,” ansAvered Par- 
tridge. “ You must kuoAV, then, that farmer Bridle 
lost a mare, a sorrel one, to the be.st of my remem- 
brance ; and so it fell out that this young Francis 
shortly afterw.inl being at a fair at Hindon, and as 

I think it Avas on I can’t remember the day ; 

and being as he Avas, Avhat should he h.'ippen to meet 
blit a man on liis father’s mare, Frank called out 
presently, stop thief ; and it being in the mhldlc of 
the fair, it Avas impossible, you knoAV, for the man 
to make his es<My)e. .So they apprehended him and 
carried him before the justice ; I remember it Avas 
Justice Willoughby, of Noyle, a very Avorthy good 
gentleman ; and lie committed him to prison, and 
bound Frank in recognisance, I think they call it, — 
hard word compounded of re and cognosco ; but it 
differs in its meaning from the use of the simple, as 
many other compounds do. Well, at last doAvn 
eame my Lord Justice Page to hold the assizes ; and 
80 the felloAv was had up, and Frank was had up for 
a witness. To be sure, I shall never forget the face 
of the judge, when he began to ask him what he had 
to say against the prisoner. He made poor Frank 
tremble and shake in his shoes. * Well you, fellow,* 
•ays my lord, * Avhat have you to say? Don't stand 
humming and hawing, but speak out.’ But, boAv- 
tver. he soon t Linicd altogether as civil to Frank, 


and began to thunder at the felloAV ; and Avhen 
asked him if he had anything to say fur himself,* the 
^ fellow said, he had found the horse. * Ay 1* answered 
I the judge, ^ thou art a lucky felloAV : I have travelled 
the circuit these forty years, and never found a horse 
in my life : bat I’ll tell thee Avhat, friend, thou was* 
more lucky than thou didst knoAV of; for thou didst 
not only find a horse, but a halter too, I promise 
thee.* To be sure, I shall never forget the word. 
Upon Avhich every body fell a laughing, as hoAv 
could they help it? Nay, and twenty oth(*r jests he 
made, Avhich 1 can’t remember hoav. There was 
something about hU skill in horse-flesh Avhich made 
all the folks laugh. To be certain, the judge must 
haA'o been a very brave man, as well as a man of* 
much learning. It is indeed charming sport to hear 
trials for life uiid death. One thing 1 oavii I thought 
a little hard, that the prisoner’s counsel was not suf- 
fered to speak for him, though he desired only to be 
heard one very short word ; hut my lord Avould not 
hearken to him, though he siilleied a counsellor to 
talk against him for above Iialf an liour. I thought 
it hard, I oavu, that there should he so many of 
them ; my lord, and the court, and the jury, and the 
counsellors, and the Avitnesses, all upon one pt)()r 
man, and he too in chains. Well, the felloAV Avas 
hanged, as to be sure it could be no otherwise, and 
poor Frank could Ut'ver be easy about it. He ne\ei‘ 
Avas in the dark alone, but he fancit'd he saw the 
felloAv’.s spirit.” — “ Well, and is this thy story !” cries 
Jones. No, no,” answered Partridge. ” () Lord 
have mercy upon me ! I am just now coming to the 
matter; for one niglit, coming from the alehouse, in 
a long, narroAV, dark lane, there he ran directly 
up against him ; and the spirit Avas all in Avhite. nml 
fell upon Frank ; and Frank, wlio is a sturdy lad 
fell upon the spirit again, and tlnue they liad a tussei 
together, and poor Frank Avas dreadfully beat : in- 
deed he made a shift at last to crawl home ; but 
Avhat Avith the beating, anfl what Avith the fright, 
he lay ill above a fort niglit ; ar^l all this is most 
certainly true, and the Ayhole parish Avill bear Avit- 
ness to it.” 

The stranger smiled at this story, and Jones burst 
into a loud fit of laughter ; upon which Partridge 
cried, “ Ay, you may laugh, sir ; and so did some 
others, particularly a squire, who is thought to be no 
better than an atheist ; Avho, forsooth, because there 
was a calf with a Avliite face found dead in the same 
lane the next morning, would fain liave it that the 
battle Avas between Frank and that, as if a calf 
would set upon a man. Besides, Frank tobl me he 
kncAV it to be a spirit, and could sAvear to him in 
any court in Christendom ; and he hud not drank 
abov(; a (piart or two, or such a inattcw of Tuiuor, at 
the time. Lud have nuu'cy upon us, and keep us 
all from dipping our hands in blood, I say ! ” 

“ W«*ll, sir,” said Joints to the stranger, “ Mr. 
Partridge hath finislied his ntovy and 1 hope Avill 
give you no future interruption, if you will be so 
kind to proceed.” He then resumed his narration ; 
hut as he hath taken breath for a Avhile, we think 
proper to giv(^ it to onr reader, and shall therefore 
put au end to this chapter. • 

CHAPTER XII. 

In which the M.an of the Hill continues his history. 

“ I HAD noAV regained my liberty,” said the stranger; 

“ but I had lost my reputation ; for there is a Avide 
difference between the ease of a man Avho is barely 
a'Vjiiitted of a crime in a court of justice, and 
wlio is acquitted in his own heart, and in the 
of the people. I was conscious of my guilt, 
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nsliamocl to look any one in the face ; so resolved to 
IcMve Oxford the next inoriiinf^, before the daylight 
dis(’!'\ <'red me to the eyes of any beholders, 

‘ When 1 had i^ot clear of the city, it first entered 
into my head to ret urn home to rny father, and en- 
deavour to obtain his for^dveiKM^s ; but as I had no 
iTa‘<oii to doubt his knowledge of all that had past, 
and as I was well assured of his great aversicwi to all 
acts of dishonesty, I could entertain no hopes of 
being received by him, especially sineo I was too 
(•('i tain of all the good oflices in the power of my 
mother ; iiay, had my fatlnrr’s pardon been as sure, 

I conceived his resentment to be, I yet question 
wlictlier I could have had the assurance to behold 
him, or whether 1 could, upon ;my terms, have sub- 
miltctl to live and couverst; with those who, I was 
convinced, knew me to have been guilty of so base 
an action. 

“ I hastened therefore back to London, the best 
retirement of either grief or shame, nnJess fur per- 
sons of a very public character ; for here you have 
the advantage of solitude without its disadvantage, 
fitice yon may be alone and in eonipany at the same 
time; and while you walk or sit unobserved, noise, 
hurry, and a constant succession of objects, enter- 
tain the mind, and ju'event the spirits from preying 
on themselves, or rather on grief or shame, which 
are the most unwholesome diet in the worhl ; and 
on which (though there are jnany who never taste 
either but in public) there are some who can feed 
ven plentifully and very fitally wlien alone. 

“ lint as then^ is scarci’ any human good without 
its eoneijinitant evil, so tliere are people who liml an 
inciMivenieiic(^ in tliis unoljsei viiig temper of ?nau- 
kiml ; I irjeaii persons who have no money; for as 
\<)M are not put out of eountena?ic(', so neilhcr are 
\itii clothed or fed by those who do iu*t know y«)U. 
\iiil a man may l)e as easily starved in Leadcidiall- 
m:irk<‘t as in the d(*scils of Arabia. 

“ It was at j)rt^swit my fortum* to he destitute of 
that grciit evil, as it is apprelunuled to he by several 
vvri{<M‘s, who I suppos(* were overhurthetied with it, 
iviimiN, iiKtjiey.” With submission, sir,” Rai<l 
I’artiiilge, “ I do not remember any writ»‘i'S vvho 
have calh’d \i 7U(ilorHin ; hut Irrifameiiftt tnuJorutn, 
KfJ'odiuntur' open, Irrltanu'itta — ‘‘ 'Widl, 

sir,” continued the stranger, “whether it he an evil, 
or only the cause of evil, 1 was eutindy void of it, 
and at the same time of fricmls, and, as I thought, 
"t accjunintiinee ; when one evaniing, as [ was ])ass- 
iug through the Inimr 'IVmpIe, very hungry, and 
very miserable, I heard a voice on a sudden hailing 
HI- with great familiarity by my Christian name; and 
upon my turning ahotit, 1 presently reeoUectecl the 
])(‘rs()n vvho so saluted me to liave been rny fellow'- 
collcgiale; one vvho had left the university above a 
and long before any of my misfortunes had 
hefallcn me. 'I'liis gentleman, whose name was 
^V.itson, shook me heartily by the hand; ami ex- 
pressing great joy at meeting me, proposed our 
nnmediately drinking a bottle together. I first 
m’clined the proposal, and jireleiided business, luit 
ho was very earnest and j)ressing, hunger at last 
ifly pride, and I fairly confessed to him I 
I'ul no money in niy pocket ; yet not without frain- 
‘•Jg a lie for an excuse, and imputing it to my having 
Janged my breeches that morning. Mr. Watson 
answered, ‘ I thought. Jack, you and I had been loo 
^d^^'dntance for vou to mention eucli a matter.* 
tlien took me by the arm, and was polling me 
J ong; hut I gave him very little trouble, for my 
‘Wii inclinations pulled me riiiieh stronger than he 
c^^nld do. ^ 

“ We then went iuU) the Fri.us, which yuu know 


is the scene of all mirth and jollity. Here when 
we arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watson applied him- 
self to the drawer only, without taking the least 
notice of the cook ; for he had no suspicion but that 
I had dined long siii(;e. However, as the case was 
really otherwise, I forged another falsehood, and told 
my companion I liad been at the further end of the 
city on business of consequence, and had snapped up 
a mutton-chop in haste ; so that I was .again hungry, 
andw’ished he would add a beef-steak to his bottle.” 
— “Some people,” cries Partridge, “ought to have 
good memories ; or did you find just money enough 
in your breeches to pay for the mutton-chop 1 
“ Your observation is right,” answered the stranger, 
“ and I believe such blunders are inaeparalde from 
all dealing in untruth. — Hut to proceed — I began 
now to feel ir»yself extremely happy. The nuait and 
wine soon revived iny spirits to a high pitch, .and I 
enjoyed much pleasure in the coiivi*rsrition of iny 
old acquaintance, the rather as I tfiought him en- 
tirely ignorant of what had happened at the univer- 
sity since his leaving it. 

“ Hnt he did not suffer me to remain long in this 
agreeable delnsiou , for t.aking a bumper in one 
hand, and holding me by the other, ‘ Here, my boy,* 
cries he, ‘ here’s wishing you Joy of your being so 
hononrahly acquitted of that affair laid to your 
charge.* I was thunderstruck with confusion at 
those words, vvliich Watson observing, proceeded 
thus : ‘ Nay, never he ashamed, man ; thou hast been 
acquitted, and no one now dares call thee guilty; 
hut, prithee, do tell me, vvho am thy friend — 1 hojn* 
thon didst really rob him 1 for rat me if it was not a 
I meritorious action to strip such a sneaking, pitiful 
I rascal; and inst(‘ad of the two hundred guineas, I 
wish you had taken as many thovisand. Come, come, 
my hoy, don’t he shy of confessing to me : you are 
nof now brought before one of the pimps. D — m me 
if I don’t honour you for it ; for, as I hope for salva- 
tion, 1 would liave made no manner of scruple of 
doing the same thing.’ 

“ This declaration a little relieved my abashment ; 
ami as wine had now soinevvliat opened my heart, 
I very iVeclv acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
ipiaintcd him that he had been misinformed as to 
tile sum taken, vvliich was little more than a fifth 
part of what he had mentioned. 

“ * I am sorry for it with all my heart,’ quoth he, 
‘and I wish thee better success another time. 
Though, if you will fake my advice, you shall have 
no occasion to run any such risk, Jicre,’ said he, 
taking some dice out of his pocket, ‘ here’s the 
stutl’. Here are tlie implements; here are the 
little doi’tors which cure the distempers of the 
purse. Follow hut my (‘otinscl, and 1 will show 
you a way to empty tlic pocket of a queer cull 
without any danger of the nuhhing cheat.’ ” 

“ Nuhhing cheat cries rartriilge : “Tray, sir, 
what is that 1” 

“ Why that, sir,” says the stranger, “ is a cant 
phrase for the gallovv’s ; for as gamesters differ little 
from highwaymen in their morals, so do they very 
much n‘semhle them in tlicir language. 

“ We liad now each drank our bottle, when Mr. 
Watson said, the hoard was sitting, and that henuist 
attend, earnestly pressing me at the same time to go 
with him and try my fortune. I answered he knew 
that was at present out of my power, as I had in- 
formed him of the emptiness ol my pocket. 1 o say 
the truth, I doubted not from his many strong ex- 
pressions of friimdsliip, hut that he would ofter to 
hmd me a small sum for that purpose, but he an- 
swered, ‘ Nevermind that, man ; e’en boldly run a 
I levant’ fTirtridge was going ’o inquire the meiu- 
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of lliat woni, but Jonos Rto])pcd his mouth] : 
but. ht; oircumsjject ns to the man. 1 will tip you 
the proper person, which may be necessary, us you 
do not know the town, nor can distinguish a rum 
•mil from a queer one.’ 

“ I'lie bill was now brought, -when AVatson paid 
his share, and was departing. I reminded him. not 
without blushing, of my having no money. He an- 
saxTed, That signilies nothing ; score it behind the 
door, or make a bold brush and take no notice. — 
Or — stay,' says he; ‘ I will go down stairs first, 
and then do you take up my money, and score the 
w hole reckoning at the luir, and I will wait for you 
at the corner.’ I expiess«‘d some dislike at this, 
and hinted niy exp'^ctations that he would have de- 
})osited the wliole ; but he swore he had not another 
sixpence in his pocket. 

He then went ilown, and I was prevailed on to 
take up tlie money and follow him, which I did 
close enough to hear him tell the drawer the reck- 
ouiiig w;is upon the table. The drawer passed by 
me up stairs ; but I made such haste into the street, 
tliat I heard nothing of liis disa[)p()intment, nor did 
I mention a syllable at the bar, according to my 
iiistrnctioris. 

“ We now u'cnt directly to the gaming-table, 
wliere Mr. AVatsoii, to my surjnise, pulled out a 
large sum of money and placed it bi'fore him, as did 
many others ; all of them, no doubt, considering 
their own lieaps as so many decoy birds, which W'cre 
to entice and draw over the heaps of their neigh- 
bours. 

“ Here it would be tedious to relate all tin? freaks 
w’hich Fortune, or rather the dice, j)layed in this her | 
temple. Mountains of gold were in a few moments ' 
reduced to nothing at one part of the table, and rose 
as suddenly in another. The rich grew in a mo- 
ment poor, and tlie poor as suddenly became ricli ; 
so that it seemed a philosopher couhlno where have 
so well instructed his pupils in the contempt of 
riches, at least he could no where have better iii- 
eulcated the uncertainty of tlicir duration. 

“ For my own part, after having considerably im- 
proved rny small estate, I at last entirely demofislied 
it. Mr. Watson too, after inncli variet y of hick, rose 
from the table in some heat, and deelare<l Ikj had lost 
a cool hundred, and would play iio longer. Then 
coming up to me, he asked me to retiirn w itli him 
to the tavern ; but I positively refused, saving, 1 
W'ould not bring myself a second time into such a 
dilemma, and especially as he had lost all his money 
and was now in ray own condition. * Fooh !’ says 
he, ‘ I have just horrowxd a couple of guiiiexs of 
a friend, and one of them is at your s<?rvice.' He 
immediately put one of tliem into my hand, and I 
no longer resisted his inclination. 

“ I was at first a little shocked at returning to 
the same house wdience we IkuI dejiarted in so un- 
Jiandsorne a manner ; but when tin* drawer, with 
very civil address, told us, ‘ he believed w e had for- 
got to pay our reckoning,’ I became perfectly easy, 
and very readily gave him a guinea, hid him pay 
himself, and acquiesced in the unjust charge which 
had been laid on my memory. 

“ Mr. AVatson now bespoke the most extravagant 
supper he could well think of; and though he had 
roiitented himself with simple claret before, nothing 
now but the most precious Burgundy would serve 
his purj)Ose. 

“ Our company was soon increased by the ad- 
dition of several gentlemen from the gaming-tJible ; 
most of whom, as I afterw'ards found, came not to 
file tavern to drink, but in the tvay of business ; for 
the true gamCiters pretended to be ill, and refusetl ; 


their glass, while they plied heartily tw'o young fel- 
lows, who were to Oc afterwards pillaged, as indeed 
they were without mercy. Of this jiluiider I Iiud 
the good fortune to be a sharer, though I was not 
yet let into the secret. 

** There was one remarkable accident attended 
this tavern play ; for tlie money by degrees totally 
disapjieared; so that though at tin; beginning the 
table was half covered with gold, yet before the play 
ended, which it did not till llie next day, being Sun- 
day, at noon, there w'as scarce a single guinea to l>e 
seen on the table ; and this w'nsthe stranger as every 
person present, except myself, declared lu; had lost ; 
and what was become of the iiiom'v, unless the 
devil himself carried it away, is dilKeult to ilet»;r- 
riiine.” 

“ Most certainly lie did,” says Partridge, “ for 
evil spirits can carry aw'ay anytliirig witlumt being 
seen, though there wane never so many folk in the 
room ; and I sliould not have betni surprised if he 
had carried away all the company of a set of wicked 
wretches, wdio were at play in sermon-lime. And 
1 could tell you a true story, if I would, where the 
devil took a man out of bed from aiiotlier man’s 
wife, and carried liim away through tin; keyJioh* of 
the door. Pve seen the very Jionse wliere it w'as 
done, ami nobody hath lived in it these tliirty 
years.” 

Though Jones was a little offended by the ini- 
pertineiiee of Partridge, he could not however avoid 
smiling at his siniplieify. 'I’he stranger <iid the 
same, and then [)r()ceede(i wdth his story, as will he 
seen in tlie next chapter. 

CIIAFTEll XIH. 

In which the lorcj’oviij' story is farther c.oiitiiined. 

“ Mv fe11ow'-et>llegiate had now (‘iitered nw' in a 
new' se<*nc of life. I soon heeaine ae(pjainted with 
the whole fraternity of sharpixs, :^id was hd into 
their secrets ; I mean, into tlie knowledge of tliose 
gross cheats whieh are proper to impose njion the 
raw and uiu?xperieneed ; for tlu're are some tricks 
of a finer kuid, whieh are known only to a. few of 
the gang, who are at the head of tindr professit>n ; a 
degree of hom)nr beyond my expeetation(g for <lrink, 
to which I W’as immoderately addicted, and the na- 
tural warmth of my passions, prevented me from 
arriving at any great success in an art which reipiires 
as much coolness as tlie most austere scliool of philo- 
sophy. 

” Air. AA'atsoii, with wdiom I now lived in the 
closest amity, had imluekily the former failing to a 
very great excess; so that instead of making a for- 
tune by bis profi‘ssion, as some others did, he w’as 
alternately rich and poor, and was often obliged to 
surrender to his cooler friends, over a bottli; which 
they never tasted, that plunder that he liad takmi 
from culls at the public tabic. 

However, w’e both mad(j a shift to ])ick up an 
uncomfortable livelibooil ; and for two years I eini- 
tinued of the calling; during which time I tastinl all 
the varielii's of fortune, Hometirnes Ifonrisliiiig in 
atflnence, and at others being obliged ^o striiggie 
W'ilh almost ineredihle diffienities. To-day wallow- 
irg ill luxury, and to-morrow reduced to the coars- 
est and most honndy fare. Aly fine clothes being 
often on iny b;iek in "the evening, and at the pawn- 
shop the next morning. 

“ One night, as I was returning pomiyless from 
the gaming-table, I observed a very great disturb- 
ance, ainl a largo moh gathered togirther in the 
street. As T was in no danger from jiickpocketi*, 

I ventunal into the crowd, where ujmu inquiry i 
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fo’tnd tlisit. ii man had boon robbed and very ill used 
by some ruttiaiis. The woimdod man appeared very 
bloody, and 8eorno<l soarce able to sup])ort himself 
on Ids loj,^s. As 1 had not tluToforo been deprived 
of my luimanity by my present life and eonversation, 
fhoti/;h they had left me very little of either honesty 
or shame, I immediately ollered my assistance to the 
unhappy person, wlio thankfully accepted it, and, 
putting h'lnself under my conduct, hof'sred me to 
et)nvey him to some tavern, ^vhere In? mii^ht send 
for a surgeon, beiiijr as he said faint with loss of 
blood. He 8(MMned inde(*d hij^hly pleast'd at Hnding^ 

0110 Avdu) appeared in the dress of a g(*ntlcman ; for 
us to all the rest of the company present, their out- 
side was sucli that he could not wisely place any 
loididence in them. 

“ I took the i)oor man hy the arm, and led him 
ti) the tavern wIktc avo kept our rendezvous, as it 
huppeuiMl to be tin' nearest at hand. A surgeon 
h:ijij)enin;' luckily to be in the house, immediately 
i^ttonded, and aj)j)liod himself to dressinijf his wounds, 
n liicli I had the pleasure to hear worn not likely to 
I)(‘ mortal. 

“ 'i'lie suff^eoii havlujif A*ery expeditiously and 
(!( \l'‘rously finished his business, h('^■an to in(|uin' 

111 wliat part of the town tlie wounded man lod^e<l ; 
who answeri'd, ‘ That he was e«>me to town tlnit 
mm v mornini; ; that his horse was at an inn in 
I’icciidilly, and tliat he hud no oth<‘r lodj^in^^ and 
very little or no a(’(|iiaintanee in town.’ 

“ This snri,u'(»n, Avhose nann* 1 have forgot, 
tlioiiifh 1 renu'mher it he^i-aii with an R, had the 
fist clinraeter in his jirofession, and was serjeant- 
sr.pjii'on to the kiiey. He had inon'over many ^ood 
•inalilies, and Avas a very generous good-natured 
i:i:m, and ready to do any s('rvi<;e to his fellow- 
(I'lilures. lie olhu'ed his patient the use of his 
( liiiriot to carry him to his inn, and at the same 
time Nshispen'd in his ear, ‘That if he Avauted an^ 
mom-y, lie would furnish him.’ 

“ Tile poor mail aims not hoav enjiahle of return- 
ing liiaiiKs for this generous oiler ; f*»r liaving liad 
Ms eyes for .HOim' time steadfastly on me, lu' threw 
liiiiiself hack in his cliair, er\ing, * Oh, my son! iny 
'Oil!’ and thim fainted away. 

“ Many or the people present imagined this ac- 
riilcnt liad happened through his loss (»f Idood ; hut 
1, who at the same tiim? began to recolhs-t tlie fea- 
tures ol my father, Avas now eontirmed in my suspi- 
<• 1011 , and satis!i< d that it was lie himself avIio ap- 
I'lMred before me. I ju’esently ran to liim, raised 
biiii ill Illy arms, and kisseil his cold lips with the 
utmost eagerness. Here I must draw a cuiiain 
“'‘'■i' a scene wliich 1 cannot deserihe ; hir tlmugh I 
'lul riot 1()S(? my Ixuiig, as my father for awhile did, 
luy s(Mis(*s Avere however so overpow<'reil Avith af- 
h'Udit and sni jirise, that I am a stranger to Avhal 
parsed ilnring some minutes, ami indeed till my 
htlier liiid again reeov«Te<l from his swoon, ami 1 
“niid nil self in his arms, both temlcrly <*mhracing 
f uh other, while tlie ti-ai-s triekh'd apace down the 
^‘lu'eks of eiicli of us. 

Most of yiosr^ present HcenuMl alleeti'd by this 
wlneh we, who might lu* c<msiden*d as the 
>>f tons 'll it, Averc (h siroiis of removing from the 
eics ot all spectators as fast as avc couhl ; luy father 
' x'refire accepted the kind oflhr of tlie surgeon’s 
( lanm, and I attemleil him in it to his inn. ^ 

1 ...• I w<‘re alone together, he gently up-^ 

'i.iKdlrne Avith having negUnged to Avrite to him 

iriiig so IniifT a time, but entirely omittr'd the 

Mfion of that crime Avhieh had occasioiir’d it, ffo 
*< mfonm'd rnc of iny mother'H deatii, and insisted 

lily retiinJng home wiili him, saying, ‘That he i 


had long suilcred the greatest anxiety on my ac- 
count ; that he kncAV not Avhethor he had most 
feared my death or Avished it, since he had so many 
more dreadful apprehensions for me. At last he 
said, a neighbouring gentleman, avIio had just re- 
covercil a son from the same jilace, informed him 
Avliere I was; and tliat to reclaim me from this 
course of life Avas the sole cause of his jourii(*y to 
London.’ He thanked Heaven he had sueeei'ded 
so far as to find me out by means of an aeeident 
Avliicli had like to have proved fatal to liiin ; and had 
the pleasure to think he partly owed his jireservalion 
to my liuinaiiify, Avith whicli Ik; ])rofcssed himself to 
he more delighted than he should have been Avith 
my filial piety, if I had knoAvii that the object of all 
my can; Avas my own father. 

“ \ ice had not so depraved my heart as to excite 
in it an insensihilily of so mneh paternal affection, 
thougli so unworthily hestoAved. I presmitly pro- 
mised to oh(‘y his commands in my return home 
with him, as soon as ho Avas able to travel, Avhieh 
indee«l he Avas in a very few days, by the assistance 
of that excellent surgeon who had undertaken his 
cure. 

“The day preceding iny father’s journey (before 
Avhich time I scarce ever left him), 1 Aiciit to take 
my leuA'c of some of my most intimate aeijuaiiitancc, 
particularly of Mr. NValson, Avho dissuaded me from 
Imrying myself, as he called it, out of a simple com- 
pliance Avirh the fond desires of a foolisli old fellow. 
Such .solicitations, fiowc'vi'r, had no effect, and 1 
once mon' saAV^ rny own home. >ry father now 
gi'eafly solicited me to think of marriage ; but my 
incliuutious Aveve utterly averse to any such thoughts, 

1 had tastt'd of love alriuidy, ami perhaps you kiiOAv 
the' extravagant excesses of that most tender and 

most Aioleiit passion.” H ere the old gentleman 

paused, and looked (‘urnoslly at Jones; Avhose eonn- 
tenanei*, Aiithiii a minute’s space, displayed the ex- 
tremities of both red and white. Upon AvliieU the 
oM man, Avitliout making any observations, renewed 
bis narrative. 

“ lleing now jnovided with all the necessaries of 
life, I betook niAsfdf once* again to study, and that 
Avilh a more inordinati* ajiplication tlian I had ever 
done formerly. The books Avliieh noAV cmploAevl 
my lime solely Avere those, as well ancient as 
modern, Avhiih treat of true jihilosophy, a word 
which is by many tlionglit to be the subject only of 
farec and ri<lieule. I now n'ad oier the Avorks of 
AristcMle and IMato, with the rest of those inestimable* 
treasures Avhieli uiuieut Grec*ee had heipn'athed to 
the Avorld. 

“ These authors, though they iiistnieted me in no 
sc ience hy Avhieh men may promise to tliemsi*lves to 
acapiirc the least ric'hes or worldly power, taught 
UK*, Iiowe'AeM', thc ait of di'spisiug the higliest ac- 
ejuisitions of both. They elevate thc mind, aiul steel 
and harden it against thc capricieius invasions of 
IbrtuTK'. They iK>t only instruct in the knoAA li’<lg<’' 
of Wisdom, hut confirm men in her habits, and ib'- 
inonstratc jilainly, that this must he onr guide, if 
AVC propose cvi'i* to arrive at the greatest Avorhlly 
hapjiim ss, or to defend ourselv«*8, Avilh any tolerable 
security, against tin* misery Avhieh c;vcrywhere sur- 
rounds and invests us. 

“ To this I added another study, compared to 
which, all thc pliilosophy taught hy thc Avisest hea- 
thens is little better than a dream, and is indeed as 
full of vanity as thc silliest j<‘ster ever pleased to 
rej»n*s(’nt it. This is f/iat divine wisdom Avhich is 
alone to he found in thr Holy Scriptures; for they 
impart fo ns the knowledge and assurance yf things 
miieli mon* wori/iy onr attention thin all wldeb 
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this world can offer to our acceptance ; of things 
which Heaven itself liath condescended to reveal to 
us, and to the Binallest knowledge of which the 
higliest human wit unassisted could never ascend. 
I began now to think all the time I had spent with 
the best heathen writers was little more than labour 
lost ; for, however ])leasant and delightful their 
lessons may be, or however adequate to the right 
regulation of our conduct with respect to this 
world only ; yet, w hen coni|)arrd with the glory 
revealed in Scripture, their highest documents w'ill 
appear as trifling, and of as little consequence, as 
the rules by which children regulate their childish 
little games and pastimes. True it is, that jdiilosophy 
makes us wiser, but Christianity makes us better 
men. Philosophy elevates and steels the mind, 
Christianity softens and sAveetens it. The former 
makes us the objects of liurnan admiration, the latter 
of divine love. That insures us a tem|)oral, but tliis 
an eternal happiness. — Put I am afraid I tire you 
with my rhapsody.” 

“ Not at all,” cries Partridge ; ** Lud forbid we 
should be tired with good things !” 

“ I had spent,” continued the stranger, “ about 
four years in the most <lelightful manner to myself, 
totally given up to eonteinplation, and entirely un- 
emharrassed with the affairs ofthew’orld, when I 
lost the best of fathers, and one whom 1 so entirely 
Viveil, that my grief at his loss exceeds all descrip- 
tion. I now abandoned rny books, and gave myself 
up for a whole mouth to the effects of melancholy 
and despair. Time, how'<*ver, tlie best j)livsieian of 
tlie mind, at length brought me relief.” — “ Ay, ay; 
Tempus ed<ix reruniy* said Partridge. — ** 1 then,” 
continued the stranger, betook myself again to 
my former studies, which I may say perfected my 
cure ; for philosophy and religion may be called 
the exercises of llic mind, and wlieii tliis is disor- 
dered, they are as wholesome as exercise can be to 
a distempered body. Th(*y do indeed produce simi- 
lar effects with exercise ; for they strengthen and 
confirm the mind, till man becomes, in the noble 
strain of Horace — 

Ft^rtis, et in seipao fotus teres atffue rohtndva, 

Fxterni nr rptid rntent per Ireie inorari ; 

In (juem manca ruit se nptr Furtuna," • 

Here Jones smiled at some conceit Avhich intruded 
itself into his imagination; but the stranger, I be- 
lieve, perceived it not, and proceeded thus: — 

‘‘ ]My circumstances were now’ greatly altered by 
tlie death of that best of m(;n ; ft)r my brother, who 
w^as now become master of the house, differed so 
widely from me in his inclinations, and our pursuits 
ill life had been so \ery various, that Ave were the 
worst of company to each other : but Avhut made 
our living together still more disagreeable, Avas the 
little harmony which could subsist betAveen the fcAV 
who resorted to me, and the numerous train of 
sportsmen Avho often attended my brother from the 
field to the table ; for such felloAvs, besides the noise 
and nonsense with Avhich they persecute tlie ears of 
sober men, endeavour ahvays to attack them Avith 
affront: and contempt. This Avas so much the case, 
that neither I myself, nor rny friends, could ever sit 
doAvii to a meal Avdth them Avithout being treated 
with derision, because we Avere unacquainted with 
the phrases of sportsmen. For men of true learn- 
ing, and almost universal knoAvledge, aUvays com- 
passionate the ignorance of others ; but felloAVS who 
excel in some little, low, conlenqitible art, are aUvays 

• Firm in himself, w!io on lums«‘lf relics, 

Polisli’d and round, who runs his ])ro|)8r course 
\nd hreaks rnisfortimci uith supcjior forcu. 

Mh. Francis. 


certain to despise those wlio are unacquainted AvIth 
that art. 

” In short, we soon separated, and I went, by the 
advice of a physician, to drink the Bath Avaters • 
for my violent allliction, added to a sedentary life, 
had throAvn me into a kind of paralytic disorder, for 
AA’hieh those Avaters arc account eil an almost certain 
cure. Tlie second day after my arrivjvl, as I Avas 
Avalking by the river, the sun shone so iritcnscdy hot 
(though it Avas early in the year), that I retired to 
the shelter of some avIHoavs, and sat dow'ii by the 
river side. Here I had not been seated long before 
I heard a person on the other side of the AvilloAVs 
sigliing and bemoaning himself bitterly. On a sudi 
den, having uttered a most impious oath, ho cried, 

‘ I am resolved to bear it no longer,' and directly 
threAv himself into the Avater. I immediately started, ’ 
and ran toAvards the place, calling at the same time 
as loudly as I could for assistance. An angler 
happened luckily to he a fisfiing a little bcloAV me, 
though some Aeryliigh sedge had hid him from my 
sight. He immediately came up, and both of us 
together, not Avithout some hazard of our Uvea, droAv 
the body to the shore. At first Ave perceive<l no 
sign of life remaining; but having held the body 
up by the heels (for aa’C soon hatl assistance enough), 
it discharged a vast (piantity of Avater at the inouth, 
and at length bi'gan to discover some s}mptoins of 
breathing, and a little afterwards to move both its 
hands and its legs. 

” An apotluM-ary, Avho happened to be present 
among others, sidvised that the body, Avhich seemed 
noAV to have? ])retty Avell emptied ilstdf of Avater, and 
Avhi<‘h began to have many convulsive motions, should 
be directly taken up, and earrietl into a Avarm bed. 
I'his Avas accordingly i)erformed, the apothecary and 
mjself attending. 

“ As aa’c Avere going (oAvards an inn, for Ave kncAV 
not the man's lodgings, luckily a Avornan met us, 
Avho, after some violent screamii^j, told us tiiat the 
gentleman lodged at her house. 

“ When I had seen the man safely deposited 
there, I left him to the care of the apothecary ; who, 

1 suppose, used all the right inetliods Avith him, for 
the next morning I heard he had perfectly recovered 
his senses. • 

then Avent to visit him, intending to search out, 
as Avell as I could, the cause of his having attempted 
so desperate an act, and to prevent, as far as I was 
able. Ins pursuing such wicked intentions fur the 
future. I Avas no sooner admitted into his chamber, 
than Ave both instantly knew each other ; for avIio 
should this person be, but iny good friend Mr. 
Watson ! Here I Aviil not trouble jou Avith Avliat 
passisl at our first iiitervieAV ; for I avouM uAoid 
prolixity as much as possible.” — I'lay let us hear 
all,'* cries Partridge ; “ I Avant mightily fo kiioAV 
Avhat brought him to Bath.” 

“ You sliall hear every thing material,” answer- 
ed the strang(?r; and then procreeded to relate Avliat 
Ave shall proceed to Avrile, after avc have given a 
short breathing-time to both oiirselvTS and tlie 
reuiler. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

In which the Man of the Hill concludes hU history. 
“Mn. Watson,” continued the Btranger, ‘‘very 
freely acquainted me, that the unhappy situation of 
his circumstances, occasioned by a tide of ill 
had in a manner forced him to a resolution of de- 
stroying himself. 

” I noAV began to argue very seriously AVith bnri, 
in opposition to this heathenish, or indeed diabolital, 
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priuciplo of the lawfulness of self-murder ; and said 
every tiling wliictli oecurred to me on the subject; 
but, to my great concern, it seemed to have very 
little ellect on him. He seemed not at all to repent of 
what he had done, and gave me reason to fear he 
would soon make a second attempt of tlie like hor- 
rible kind. 

“ When I had finished my discourse, instead of 
endeavouring to answer my arguments, he looked 
inc steadfastly in the face, and Avith a smile said, 

• You are strangely altered, my good friend, since I 
remember you. I question whether any of your 
bishops could make a better argument against suicide 
than you have entertaine<l me with ; but unless you 
can find somebody who will lend me a cool hundred, 

1 must either hang, or droAvn, or starve ; and, in my 
opinion, the last death is the most terrible of the 
three.’ 

“ I answered him very gravely, that T Avas indeed 
altered since I had seen him last. That I had found 
leisure to look into my follies, and to repent of them. 

I then advised him to pursue the same steps ; and at 
last concluded with an assurance that I myself wotdd 
hnnl him a hundred pound, if it Avoiild he of any 
service to his affairs, and ho would not put it into 
the power of a die to dej)riv(* hitn of it. 

“ Mr. Watson, Avho seemed almost composed in 
slumbrT hy tin* former jiait of my diseonrse, Avas 
roused by the latter. He seized my band eagerly, 
gave me a thousainl thanks, and (b'clared 1 was a 
friend indeed ; atlding, tliat he hoped f had a belter 
opinion of him than to imagine had proHted so 
little by exporien(*(‘, as to put any confidence in those 
(lumiied dice which had so often deceived him. 

‘ No, no,* erics he ; ‘ let me Init once han<lsomely 
he set up again, and if ever Fortune makes a 
broken merchant of me afterwards, I Avill forgiA’e 
her.’ 

“ I very Avell umlerstood the language of setting 
up, aiul hniken inCTchant. I therefore said to him, 
Avith a ver\ grave face, Mr. Watson, yon must en- 
(leaAour to liiid out some business or eiiiplo>ment, 
hy Avhieli you may procure yourself a livelihoml ; 
and I promise }oii, could I sj'e any probability of 
being n paid liereafter, I Avonhl ad\:mce a much 
larger som tlfan Avhat aou have menti<»ncd, to ccpiip 
you in any fair and honourable calling ; hut as to 
gaming, besides the baseness and Avick«*dness of 
making it a pnUession, jou are really, to my own 
knowledge, unfit for it, and it will end in your cer- 
tain mill. 


and then Watscjii declared he Avaa ashamed to see 
me; * but,’ sa)s In*, ‘ 1 find luck runs so damnably 
against me, that 1 Avill resolve to Uaive off play for 
bver. I have thought of the kind proposal yon mailo 
me ever since, and I promise you there shall be no 
fault in me, if I do not put it into execution.* 

“ Thougli I had no great faith in his promises, I 
produced him the remainder of the hundred in con- 
sequence of 7ny own ; for Avhich he gave me a note, 
Avhich Avas all 1 ever expected to see in return for 
my money. 

“ AVe were prevented from any further discourse 
at present by the arrival of the apothecary; who, 
with much joy in his countenance, and Avithout even 
asking his patient hoAV he did, proclaimed there Avas 
great news arrived in a letter to himself, Avhioh lie 
said would shortly be public, ‘ That the duke of 
Monmouth was landed in the west with a vast army 
of Dutch ; and that another vast fleet hovered over 
the coast of Norfolk, and Avas to make a descent there, 
in order to favour tlic duke’s enterprise Avitfi a di- 
version on tliat side.* 

“This apothecary was one of the greatest poliii- 
cians of his time. He Avas more delighted Avitli the 
most paltry packet, than Avith the best patient, and 
tin; higliest joy he Avas capable of, he received frmn 
having a piece of ncAvs in his possession an hour Dr 
two sooner than any other person in the town. Ills 
advices, however, were selilom authentic ; for he 
would swallow almost any thing as a truth, —a 
huiuour which many made use of to impose upon 
him. 

“ Thus it happened with what ho at present com- 
municated ; for it was known Avithiu a short time 
afterAvards that the duke was really landed, but that 
his army consistetl only of a fcAv attendants ; and as 
to the diversion in Norfolk, it Avas entirely false. 

“The apotliecary staid no longer in the room 
than Avliile he acquainted us Avith his news ; and 
then, Avithout saying a syllable to his patient on 
any other sulijeet, departed to spread his adAicea all 
over the town. 

F.vents of tills nature in the public are generally 
apt to eclipse all private cAmemns. Our discourse 
therefore now became entirely political. For my 
oAvn part, I bad been for some lime very seriously 
aflecttnl Avith tlie danger to wliieh the protestaul n-- 
ligion Avas so visibly ex|msrd under a popish prince, 
and iboiight the apjireliension of it alone sulliidenl 
to justify that insurreelion ; for no real security can 
e\cr be fouml against the peiseruting spirit of l>opery, 


Why now, tliat’s strange,* ansAvered lie ; * neither 
you, nor any of my friends, Avould cAcr allow me to 
any tiling of the matter, and yet I believe I 
am as good a hand at every game as any of y ou all ; 
and I hi-artily Avisli I was to jd'iy witli you only for 
your Avhole fln tune : I should rlesire no better sport, 
and I Would let you name your own game into the 
o'u'gain : Imt rome, my dear boy, have you the hun- 
dred in your pocket V 

“ I answered I had only a bill of oOA, which 1 
dtdivered hitn, atid jiromised to bring him the rest 
next morniq^rj and after giving him a little more 
advice, took iny leave. 

“I Was indeed bettm* than my word; for T re- 
urned to him that very afternoon. When I enteretl 
he room, 1 found him sitting up in his bed at cards 
With a notorious gamester. This sight, you Avill 
Jinagine, shoekeil me not a 1 tile ; to which I may 
a‘-d the mortification of seeing my bill delivered by 
iin to his antagonist, and thirty guineas only given 
exchange for it. 

ihc o^' gamester presently quitted the room, 


when arm<‘d with power, exeejit tlie depriving il of 
that power, ns wnful experieiiee presently shoAveil. 
You knoAV how king .lames behaved after getting 
the better of this atfeiiqit ; howlitth* lie vnhnnl I'itlier 
his ro>al Avord, or eoronatioii-oatli, or tlio liberties 
and riu:lits of his pc'ople. But all had not the sciiNe 
to foresee this at first ; and therefore the duki* of 
Monmouth Avas AAeakly supj>ortcd; yet nil could Kel 
when tlie CAil enme upon them; and tiien fore all 
united, at last, to drive out that king, against A\hose 
exelnsiAm a great party among us had so Avarmly 
rontended during the reign of his brother, nmi for 
Avhom tliey noAV fought Avith snelizenl and afreetion." 

“ IVhat yon say,” interriiffted Jones, “ is very 
true; and it lias often struck me, ns the most Avon- 
derful tiling I ever read of in history, that so soon 
after this eonvineing exjH rieiice which brought our 
Avhole nation to join ho unanimously in expelling 
king James, for the preservation of our religion 
and liberties, there should be a party among us mad 
cMiough to desire the placing his family again on 
the thrtine ” “ You are not in earnest aiiswciAid 
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the old man ; ** there can be no such party. As 
bad an opinion as 1 have of mankind, I cannot be- 
lieve them infatuated to sucli There may 

be some hot-headed papists led by tlieir priests to 
euf^aije in this desperate cause, and think it a holy 
war ; but that protestants, that are members of the 
Uliureh of Enj^iand, should be such apostates, such 
felos de se, 1 cannot believe it ; no, no, young man, 
unacquainted as 1 arn with W’hat lias passed in the 
world for the last thirty years, I cannot be so im- 
posed upon as to credit so foolish a tale ; but I see 
you have a mind to sport with my igiiorauce.” — 
‘‘ Can it be possible,” replied Jones, “ that you have 
lived so much out of the world as not to know tliat 
during that time there have been two rebtdlions in fa- 
vour of the son of king James, one of which is now 
actually raging in the very iieart of the kingdom.” 
At these words the old gentleman starte<l up, and, 
ill a most solemn tone of voice, conjured Jones by 
Ids ISIaker to tell him if ivhat lie said was really 
true; ivliieh tlie other solemnly affirming, he walked 
several (urns about the room iu a ]»rofi)und sibmee, 
then cried, then laiiglied, and at last fell down on 
his knees, and hh'ssed (iod, in a loud thaiiksgiviiig 
jirayer, for Jiaving delivered Jiiiii from all society 
with human nature, wliieh could be capable of such 
monstrous extnnagancies. Aft(‘r w bieh, being re- 
mindi'd by Jones tlnit he had broke oil* his story, he 
resumed it again in this manner: — 

‘‘ As mankind, iu the days I was speaking of, 
were not yet arrived at (hat pitidi of nnulness wbieh 
1 lind they are cajiable of now', and which, to he 
sure, I have only escaped by living alone, and at a 
distance from tlie contagion, there was a consider- 
able rising in favour of Moninoutli ; and my prin- 
ciples strongdy inclining me to take (lie same part, 

I di'termined to join him ; and Mr. Watson, from 
ditferont motives concurring iu the same resolution 
(for the sjiirit of a gimiestm* will carry a man as far 
upon such an occasion as the spirit of jiatriotisin), 
wi' soon providial ourselves with all necessaries, and 
went to the duke at llridgew'ater. 

“ The unfortunate event of this onterprisi*, you 
are, I conclude, as well aeipiainted with as myself. , 
I escaped, together with ]Mr. Watson, from the batth; | 
at Sedgeinoor, iu wMiieh action I received a slight 
w ound. We rode nearly forty miles together on the 
Exi'ter road, and (lieu abandoiHMl our iiorses, seram- 
bb‘d as well as w’e could through the fiebls and 
by-roads, till we. arrived at a little wild hut on a 
common, where a poor old woman took all the care 
of ns she could, and dressed rny wound with salve, 
Avhich ipiickly Jjeale<l it.” ^ 

“ Pray, sir, where was the woumr?” says Par- i 
tridge. 'f he stranger satislied him it was iu his arm, | 
and tlien continued his narrative. ” Here, sir,” 
said he, “ .Mr. Watson left me tlie next morning, 
in order, as he pretended, to get u.s some jirovision 
from the tow’ll of (’ollum])1on ; hut — caul relate it, 
or can you believe it I — this Mr. Watson, this frieinl, 
this base, barbarous, treaclierous villain, betrayeil 
me to a party of horse belonging to king James, and 
at his return delivered me into their hands. 

The soldiers, lieing six in number, had now' 
seized me, and W’cre conducting me to Taunton 
gaol; but neither my jireseiit situation, nor the ap- 
prehimsions of w’hat migiit hajipen to me, were 
half so irksome to my mind as tlu^ company of my 
false friend, who, having surrendered himself, w’as 
likewise consideretl as a prisoner, though he was 
better treated, as being to make his pei.ce at my ex- 
pense. He at first endeavoured to cxeiise his 
treachery ; hut when he received notliing hut scorn 
ami upbraiding irom me, he soon eliangcd iiis note 


abused me as the most atrocious and malicious 
rebel, and laiil all his ow n guilt to my charge, who 
as he declared, had solicited, anil even threatened 
him, to make liim take up arms against his g’-aeioin 
as well as lawful sovereign. 

“ This ffilse evidence (fur in reality he had been 
much the forwarder of the two) stung me to the 
quick, and raised an indignation scarce conceivable 
by those who liave not felt it. However, fortune at 
length took pity on me ; for as we were got a little 
beyond AVollington, in a narrow’ lane, my guariis 
received a false alarm, that near fifty of tlfe enein> 
W'ere at hand ; upon wliicli th(‘y shifted for them- 
selves, ami left me and my betrayer to do the same.' 
That villain immediately ran from me, and I am 
glad he did, or I should have certainly endi‘avoured, 
though I had no arms, to have executed vcngeauci; 
on his baseness. 

“ I was now' once more at liberty ; and immedi- 
ately withdrawing from the highway into the fields, 

I travelled on, scarce knowing whicli w;iy I went, 
and making it my ehii‘f care to avoid all public rojul- 
and all towns — nay, even the most homely houses; 
for I imagined every hiiiuaii ei eat lire whom 1 saw 
di'sirous of betraying me. 

” At last, after rainhling several days al^out the 
country, during which the tii-lds atlorded me the 
same bed and tlie same food which nature bestows 
on our savage brothers of tlie ereatiun, 1 at length 
arrived at this place, where, the solitude and wild- 
ness of the country invitt'd me to lix my abode. 
The first person with whom I took up my haliita- 
tion w'as the inotlu’r of this oM woman, with whom 
1 remaiiK'd eoneealed till the news of the glorious 
revolution put an mid to all my apprehensions ol 
danger, and gave me an opjiort unity of once moi»‘ 
visiting my own home, and of iiKjniring a little into 
my alfairs, wlueli I soon settlevl as agrei'ahly to my 
brother as to myself; having resigned everything 
to him, for which he paid me the ciiin of a thousand 
pounds, and settled on me. an annuity for life. 

“ His hidi’.ivioiir in tliis last instance, as in all 
others, W'as sellisli and ungenerous. 1 couhl not 
lodk on him as my friend, nor indeed did he desin.* 
(hat I should; so I presenth took my leave of him, 
as w'cll as of my other neqiiaintanee ; and from that 
tlay to this, my history is little better than a blank.” 

“And is it possible, sir,” said .Tones, “that you 
can Iiavc* r<-sided here from that day to this !” — ” ff 
no, sir,” answered the gentleman ; “ 1 have been a 
great travelh'r, and then.- are f( w' jiarfs of Enrnpe 
with w Jiieli I am not aequainled.” — “ I lia\e not, 
sir,” cried Jones, “the assurance to ask it of you 
now; indeed it Avonld la- cruel, alter so mueh hveaili 
as you lune already sju nt ; hut you W'ill give me 
leavi! to wish for some further opportunity of heal- 
ing the excellent observations w hich a man i.d your 
sense and knowledge of the world must have made 
ill so long a course of travels.” — “ Imh'cd, yomi;’; 
geiithmiaii,” aiiswereil tlie stranger, “ I will endea- 
vour to satisfy your curiosity on this head likewise, 
as far as I am able.” Jom>s att<'mpte(l fresh -ajiolo- 
gies, hut was prevented ; and while |^e and Par- 
tridge sat W'ith greedy and imjiatieiit ears, the stranger 
proceeded as in tlu? next chajiter. 

X, CHAPTER XV. 

A brief histary of KurojH*: mid n curious discourse butweeii 
Mr. Jone.s and the Man of tlic Hill. 

“In Italy the landlords are very silent. In France 
they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Gerinany* 
and Holland they are generally very iinpertimnt. 
And as for their lionesty, I believe it is pretty cqu'<»l 
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in all those countries. The laquais a Icnuinge are [ 
sure to lose no opportunity of cheating you ; and as 
for the postilions, I think they are j)retty much alike 
all the world over. These, sir, are the observations 
on men which I made in my travels ; for these were 
the only men I ever conversed with. My design, 
when I w(MiL abroad, was to divert myself by seeing 
the wondrous variety of prospects, beasts, birds, 
lishes, insects, and vegetables, with wliich Cio<l has 
Im ell pleased to enrich the sev(‘ral parts of this globe ; 
a variety which, as it must give groat pleasure to a 
coiitemphitive beholder, so doth it admirably display 
tin* power, and wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. 
Indeed, to say the truth, there is but one work in 
*his whole creation that doth him any dishonour, and 
with that I have long since avoided holding any 

conversation. ” 

“You will pardon me,’* cries Jones; “but 1 
li:ive always imagined that there is in this very work 
yon mention as great variety as in all the rest ; for, 
besides the ditfenmee of inclination, customs and 
climati's have, 1 am told, introduced the utmost 
diversity into human nature.” 

“ Very little indeed,” ans\v(‘red the otlier : “ tliose 
wild travel in »)rder to ac(|uaiiif tln'inselves with the 
dilfereiit manners of mi*n might spare themselves 
iinu li pains hy going to a (•arni\al at Veniei* ; for 
(liere they will see at once all which they can ilis- 
covt'r in the sev(*ral courts of Kuro[»e. 'I'lie same 
lupoerisy, the same iVainl ; in short, the same follies 
uiid \iees dressed in <liiren‘nt habits. In Spain, 
tlu'se are ('(piippeil with mueh gravity; and in Italy, 
witli Mtst sjilemhmr. In France, a knave is dressed 
like a fop; and in the nortliern countries, like a 
sloven. Hut human nature is »‘verywli(*re tin* same, 
e\(‘i) w lu're the object of detestatiiui and seoru. 

“ As tor luy own [lart, I jiassed through all these 
mtioiis as )oii iierliajis may liavc! done through a 
emud at a show, ,()stling to get b\ them, holding 
iii\ iK'sc with oue^liaiid, and detemling my pockets 
Milli tlie otlier, without spisiking a word to any of 
them, wliil * I was pressing on to sri' what I wauted 
to see; uliivli, however mitertainiug it might he in 
ilsclt', sear<‘c madi* me ameuds tin the trouble the 
conipaiiy gavi* nn*.” 

“Did not }ou find some of the nations among 
wliich vui tra\elli‘(l h-ss tHiuhlesoine to you than 
others said Jolle^. ” O > es,” rejilied tin* old man : 
“ the 'I'm ks were mue!\ more tolerable to im* than 
tile (.'liristians ; for (hey are men of profound t.aei- 
hirnify, and m-ver disfurh a stranger ivith ijiiestjons. 
Amv and then indeed tliey bestow a sliort curse 
him, or sjiit in his face as In* walks ilie streets, 
h it then they liave. done with liim ; and a man may 
\\\i ne,. in their eounlry without hearing a do/.eu 
'venls iioin t!i<*ni. Rut of all the people 1 ever saw, 
Ij'oeii (It thud me from tlie French! With their 
‘'^‘““‘d prate and civilities, and doing tin* honour 

theic iiaiioii to strangers (as tliey are pleaseil to 
‘ 'll it), lull indeed setting forth their own vanity ; 
tni'v are so troubU'HOine, that I had inlinilely rather 
p.iss my lit,, Hottentots than set m> foot 

I aris again. 'I'liey are nasty peojde, hut their 
iristiitfss is fhostly without ; whereas, in France, 
‘*’*>1 some other nations that I won’t name, it is all 
"It nil, and makes them stink mueh more (•) my 
Hottentots does to my nose, 
hns, sir, I IjaMi end(‘d the history of my life; 
or as to all that series of y(*ar8 during which 1 have 
VO * here, it alVords no variety to entertain 

} 'h atnl may he almost eonsidered as one day. The 
been so complete, that I could* hardly 
of li ! ^* ‘1.**’ "hs(dut(* solitude in tin* lesert 

uehais than here in the iiiiiLil of (his popu 


lou8 kingdom. As I have no estate, 1 am p!agi;ed 
with no tenants or stewards: my annuity is paid me 
pretty regularly, as indeed it ought to be ; for it is 
much less than wliat 1 might have expected in re- 
turn for what I gave up. Visits I admit none ; and 
the old woman who k(*eps my house knows that her 
place entirely depends upon her saving me all the 
trouble of buying the things that I want, keeping 
off* all solicitation or business from me, and holding 
her tongue whenever 1 am within hearing. As my 
walks are all hy night, I am pretty secure in this 
Avild unfrequented place from meeting any eoiiipaiiy. 
Some few persons 1 have met by ehanee, and sent 
them home heartily frightened, as from the oddness 
of my dress and figure they tfiok me for a ghost or a 
hobgoblin. Rut wliat has happened to-niglit shows 
that even here I cannot he safe from the villany of 
men ; for without your assistance I had not onh 
been robbed, hut very probably niurdi‘red.” 

Jones thanked the stranger for the trouble he Imd 
taken in relating his story, .and then expn*ssed some 
wonder how be could possibly endure a life of siidi 
solitude ; “ in which,” says he, “ you nia\ well eom- 
plaiii of the want of variety. Indeed I am astonished 
how you have filled up, or rather killed, so much of 
your lime.” 

“ I am not at all surprised,” answered the other, 
“that to one whose atlections and thoughts are tixeil 
oil the world my hours should appear to have Avanteil 
emjdoyineiit in this place : hut there is one single 
act, for which the whole life of man is infinitely too 
short : Avhat time can sntHee for the eoiiteinjilation 
and Avorship of that glorious, immortal, and eternal 
Reiiig, among the works of Avhose, stupendous crea- 
tioii not only this globe, hut even those numberless 
luminaries Avhieh avc* may here behold spangling all 
the sky, though th(*y should inaiiy of them he su:is 
lighting flitlereiit s\ stems of worhls, may imssihly 
apjiear hut as a few atoms op])Osed to the Avhole 
‘ earth Avliieh we inliahit I (’an a man Avlio hy di>iiie 
1 viietUtations is admitli'd as it amu'c into the eonvei'.a- 
tion of this iiietrahle, incompreheiisihh* Maje.;t\, 
think (hiA*-;, or \ears, or ages, too long for the etuiti- 
nuanee of so ravishing an honour ! Sliall the trilling 
annisemenfs, tin? palling pleasures, the silly hnsiiu'^s 
! of the world, roll away onr hours too swiftlx frtnii 
1 us; and shall the pact* of time M‘em slnggisli to a 
I mind e\('rejs«‘d in studies so higli, so important, and 
so glorious { As no tiim* is sutlieieiit, so no jilaee is 
improper, lor this great eoncerii. On what oliject 
can we cast onr cm's w/iieh may not inspire ns w ith 
iile.as of his p«)\ver, of his wisdom, and of his good- 

■<s f It is not lu'cessai ^ (hat tlie rising sim shonlti 
lart hi Ih glo tin i h» 

that the hoisitn'uus winds should rush from tlnir 
caverns, and shake tin* lofty forest ; nor that the 
opening clouds should pour their deluges on tin* 
plains; it is not in'cessary, I say, that any of llu".'* 
slionld proclaim his majesiv ; tlierc is not an imia-t, 
not a vegi'tahU*, of so linv an mder in the creation 
us not to he honouri'd with heaving marks of ihn* 
atirihutes of its great Freator; ir.avks not only of lus 
power, hut of his wi'<«loni and goodmss. Man ah'r.e, 
the king of this globe, the laM ami greatest Avork ot 
tlu* Supn'ine Rc'ing, helow tin* snn ; man alone lialli 
basely dishononri'd his <ovii natnn* ; ami by dis- 
Iione.stv, cruelty, ingralitmle, and (n'aehery, hath 
calleil his Makm’s goodness in queslion, hy puz7.1ing 
us to account hoAV a benevolent being should form 
so foolish and so vile an animal. Yet this is the 
being from Avhose conversation you think, I suppose, 
that I huAc been unfortunately restrained, and with- 
out Avlu.se hlesst‘d 'society, life, in your opinion, 
must he tediJMis and insijud. 
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** 111 the former part, of what you said,” replied 
Jones, “ I most heartily and readily concur; but 1 
believe, as widl as hope, that the abhorrence w'hich 
you express for mankind in the conclusion, is much 
too jjfeiieral. Indeed, you hero fall into an error, 
which in my little experience I have observed to 
be a very common one, by takinj» the character 
of mankind from the worst and basest ainoii^ them ; 
whereas, indeed, as an excellent writer observes, 
nothing should he esteemed as clniracteristical of a 
species, but Avhat is to be found among the best and 
most perfect individuals of that species. This 
error, I believe, is generally committed by those 
who from want of proper caution in the choice of 
their friends and acquaintance, have sufh'red inju- 
ries from bad and worthless men ; two or three in- 
stances of which are very unjustly cliarged on all 
human nature." 

** I think I had experience enough of it," answered 
the other: “my first mistress and my first friend 
betrayed me in the basest manner, and in matters 
which threatened to be the ^v(^rst of consequences, 
— «;ven to bring me to a sliameful death." 

" But you will pardon me," cries Jones, “if I de- 
sire you to reflect who that mistrt'ss and wdio that 
friend were. What better, my good sir, could he 
expected in love derived from the stews, or in 
friendship first produced and nourished at the 
gaming-tahle i To take the characters of women 
from the former instance*, or of rmm from the latter, 
would be as unjust as to assert that air is a nauseous 
and unwholesome element, because we find it so in 
a jakes, 1 have lived hut a short time in the world, 
and yet have known men worthy of the highest 
friendship, and women of the highest love." 

" Alas ! young man," answered tlie stranger, “ you 
have lived, you confess, but a very short time in the 
world : I was somewhat older than you when I was 
of the same opinion." 

“ \’ou might have remained so still," replied 
Jones, if you had not h«’en unfortunate, I will ven- 
ture to say incautious, in the placing your affections. 
If there was, indeed, imieh mon? wickedness in the 
world than there is, it would not prov(‘ such general 
assertions against human nature, since much of this 
arrives by mere acciilent, and many a man who 
commits evil is not totally had and corrupt in his 
heart. In truth, none seem to have any title to as- 
sert human nature to l)e necessarily and universally 
evil, but those whose oivn minds afford them one 
instance of this natural dej)ravity ; which is not, I 
am convinced, your case." 

“ And sueli," said tlie stranger, " will be always 
the most backward to assert any such thing. 
Knaves will no more endeavour to persuade us of 
the baseness of mankind, than a highwayman will 
inform you that there are thieves on the road. 'J’his 
would, indeed, be a method to put you on your 
guard, and to d<‘feat their own purposes. For which 
reason, though knaves, as I remein])er, an; very apt 
to abuse particular persons, yet they never cast any 
reflection on human nature in general." The old 
gentleman spoke this so warmly, that as Jones de- 
spaired of making a convert, an<l was unwilling to 
offend, he returned no answer. 

The day now began to send forth its first stn'ams 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the stranger 
for having staid so long, and perhaps detained him 
from his rest. The stranger answered, “ lie never 
wanted rest less than at present ; for that day and 
night were indifferent seasons to him ; and that lie 
commonly made use of the former for the time of 
his repose, an^l of the latter for his walks and lucu- 
brations. However," said he, "it is now a most 


lovely morning, and if you ca.n Ix'ar any longer t«i 
he without your own rest or food, 1 will gladiy en- 
tertain yon with the sight of some very tine pros- 
pects which I believe you have not yet seen." 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately set forward togiqher from the cottage. 
As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound re- 
pose just as the strangiM* had finished his story , for 
his curiosity was satisfied, and the subsequent dis- 
course ^vas not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure dowm the charms of sleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap ; and as the reader may 
perhaps be at this season glad of the same favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of onr 
history, ^ 


BOOK IX. 

CONTAINING TWKI.VK HOURS. 

ClI APTKR I. 

Of thoaa who law'fiilly may. and )f lliosc who may not, writn 
such lli^tolics s this. 

Among other good uses for winch I have thouglit 
proper to institute these several introductory eliap- 
ters, I have consuh'red them as a kind of mark or 
stamp, which may hcnaifter enable a very indifferent 
reader to di.stingiiish what is true ami genuine in 
this historic kind of writing, from what is false and 
counterfeit. Indeed, it seems likely that some such 
mark may shortly become neces.sary, since the fa- 
vourahle reception wliich two or three authors have 
lately procmaal for their works of this nature from 
the public, will probably seiwe as an encouragement 
to many others to iiiulerlaki* the like. Thus a sw arm 
of foolish novels and monstrous romances will be 
produced, cither to the gn‘at impoverislnng of book- 
sellers, or to the great loss of time; and dejiravation 
of morals in the reader ; nay, often to the spreadiiig 
of scandal and calumny, and to the prejudice of the 
characters of many worthy and honest people. 

I question not hut the ingenious author of the 
Spectator wais principally induced to prefix Cireek 
and Latin mottos to evmy pajXM*, from the same 
consideration of guarding again.st the pursuit of 
those scribblers, wlio luniug no talents of a writer 
but w'hat is taught by the writing-master, are yet 
not more afraid nor ashaiiuMl to assume the same titles 
with the greatest genius, than their good brother in 
the fable wiis of braying in the lion’s skin. 

By the device therefore of his motto, it became 
impracticable for any man to presume to imitate 
the Spectators, without understanding at least one 
smitence in the learned l[inguag(;s. In the same 
manner I have now secured myself from the imita- 
tion of those who are nttm'ly incapable of any ut;- 
gree of reflection, and whose learning is not equal 
to an essay. 

1 wouhi not he here understood to insinuate, tluit 
the greatest merit of such historical productions can 
ever lie in these introductory chapters; but, in fact, 
those jiarts which contain mere narrative oidy, 
afford much more encouragement to the pen of an 
imitator, than those which are compos(f;d of observa- 
tion and reflection. Here I mean such imitators as 
Row'c was of Shakspeare, or as Horace hints some 
of the Homans were of Cato, by bare feet and so nr 
faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them wed, aro 
possibly very rare talents, and yet I have observed 
fiwv persons who have scrupled to aim at both ; and 
if we examine the romances and novels with which 
the world abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, 
that most of the authors would not have attempted 
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lo show their tooth (if the expression may he al- 
lowed me) in any otlier way of writin^^ ; nor could 
indeed liave strun«^ to<^other a dozen sentences on 
any other subject whaU^ver. I^crib 'uims inducli doc- 
tique jxissim* may bo more truly said of tlie histo- 
rian and biographer, than of any other species of 
writing ; for all the arts and sciences (even criticism 
itself) require some little degree of learning and 
knowledge. Poetry, indeed, may perlwips be thought 
an exce])tioii ; but tlum it demands mimbers, or 
something like numbers ; wliereas, to the composi- 
tion of novels and romances, nothing is necessary 
hut paper, pens, and ink, with the manual capacity 
of using them. This 1 conceive, tlndr pro«luctions 
show to be tlie 0|)inion of tlie authors themselves; 
and tliis must be the opinion of their readers, if in- 
(loed lh(?re be any such. 

Hence w'c are to derive that universal contempt 
whi(^li tlie Avorld, who ahvays denominate the whole 
from the majority, have (aist on all historical writers 
who do not draw lh(‘ir materials from records. 
And it is the apprehension of this contempt that 
hath imule us so cautiously avoi<l the term romance, 
•a name witli whicli we might otherwise have been 
well enough contented. 'I'liough, as we have good 
authority for all onr eliaraeters, no less indeed tliaii 
the vast authentic doomsday-hook of nature, as is 
clscwhcia* hinted, our labours have sullicieiit title to 
the name of history. Certainly they deserve some 
distinction froui these works, which one of the 
wiltii'st of men regardi'd only as proceeding from a 
or indeed rather from a looseiiessof the brain. 

Ihit besides tin; dishonour v\hich is thus east on 
one of the most useful ns \\v\[ as cut erlaining »>t 
nil kinds of writing, then^ is just reason to upiire- 
hciul, that by eneoiir:»ging sueli authors we shall 
|)ro[):igate much tlisliDiuiur of auolljer kind ; I ii»eaii 
to the cliaraett'rs of iuan\ good and valuable m**ii*- 
hers of soeit*l\ ; for the dullest writers, nomoreiiian 
t'lc dnlli'st eompaiiioiis, are alwavs iinefcnsivt*. 
'I'hey have both luiough of lan<gvia<ge to be imleecnt 
luid ahusi\e. And surely if the opinion ju-.t at)<.)ve 
< iled tic true, m e cannot womli’r that woi ks so nastily 
dfrix’d should be nasty iheinstdvcN, or have a ten- 
deucy to make others so. 

'I'o juevent tlu'refon*, for the fulnn*, sneli int«un- 
peratc abuses of leisure, of lettiTs, and of tin* lilu rty 
of the jiress, especially as the world seems at present 
to he more than usually threateinal with them, I 
sl.;ill liere venture to meiitiou s«»me (ju ilitieations, 
every one of whieli are in a pretty liigh degree ne- 
ecss iry to tliis order of historians. 

'I'he lirsi. is, genius, without a full vein of whieh 
11') study, says Horace, can a^ail us. lly genius I 
Would imderstaml th'it power m- r ather t Im^ic powers 
ot the mind, which are cap.ihle of [ieiietrating into 
all things within onr reach and knoivledge, and of 
distingiiisliing their essential di)reivm"‘*«. '.rheseare 
no other than invention and jmlginent ; and they 
-nr liotli called by the collective name of genius, as 
tliey ari‘ of those gifts of nature wliieh we bring with 
ns into the world, (’oncerniiig each of which many 
flccin to have fallen info very great errors; for by 
luvi'iition, Itljclieve, is generally understood :i crea- 
tive taculty, whieli would indeed prove most romanee 
writers to have the liighest pretensions to it ; 
when as by invention is really meant no more (and 

the word signities) than diseovery, or finding out ; 
nr to explain it at large, a quick and sagacious pene- 
ti'itioii into the true essence of all the objects of onr 
couteinplatioti. This, I think, can rarely exist with* 

• -K.irh dcspinati* hlorkhea.l dan to write 

crac i'. the liad,* i,f every living v\ i,;lit. Fkancih 


out the coiicomitancy of judgment; for how we 
can he said to have discovered the true essence of 
two things, without discerning their d.flerence, 
seems to me hard to conceive. Now this last is the 
undisputed province of judgment, and yet some 
few men of wit have agreed with all the dull fellows 
in the world in representing these two to have been 
seldom or never the property of one and the same 
person. 

Hut though they should be so, they are not suHi- 
cientfor our purjiose, w ithout a good share of learn- 
ing; for which 1 could ugaiii cite the authority of 
Horace, and of many others, if any was necessary 
to prove that tools are of no siTvice to a workman, 
when they are not sharpened by art, or vvlien he 
wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath no 
matter to work upon. All these uses are siippliiul 
by learning; for nature can only furnish us with 
capacity, or, as I have chose to illustrate it, vvitiitlu* 
tools of our pridession ; learning must fit them for 
use, must direct tliem in it, and, lastly, must eontri- 
hutc part at least of the materials. A comiietent 
knowledge of history and of the belles-lettres is here 
absolutely necessary ; and without this share of 
knowledge at least, to atlect the cliaracter of an his- 
torian, is as vain as to endeav our at building a Jiouse 
without tiiiiher or mortar, or brick or stone. H rimer 
ami Milton, though they added the ornaineiit of 
immbrTS to their works, w<‘re botli historians of onr 
onler, and masters of all the learning of their times. 

Again, tliere is anotlier sort of knowledge, be- 
yond the power of h'arning to b«‘stow, and this is to 
be iiad by eonversalioji. So necessary is tliis to the 
understanding tlie r’lniracters of men, that iii.ne uie 
more ignorant of them tliaii those learned pe.lants 
whose Ihes have heim entirely eonsnined in coU 
leges, and among books ; for however exqni^itel» 
human natnn* may have bi'cn descrihral by vvritr'is. 
the true pi-)(‘tir*al system i-an b«* learned only in tlie 
world. Inder'd the like happens in every other 
kind of knowledgv'. Neither physic nor law are lo 
l><‘ praetieally known from hooks. Nay, tln‘ larmer, 
the planter, tin* gaidener, must perfect hy expi rii nre 
what he hatli aeipiired the rudiments of by readiiiir. 
H«)W aei-nrately soever tlie ingenious r. Miller 
may have deseril)ed tlie plant, lie liimsell would ad- 
vise his disciple tosei- it in I he irardeii. As we mu-'t 
jierceive, tliat after the nicest strokes ol a Sliakspeare 
or a .loi’son, of a M y cherly or an Otway, some 
tonelu's of natJire will esi-ape the reader, vvlii 'h the 
judicious action of a liarrick, or a ('ihhi-r, or a (live,* 
can convey to him; so, on the rc;.l stv.ge, the clia- 
racter shows himself in a stronger and holder light 
than he can be described. .Vnd it tliis be the case 
in those tine and iiin vous d- sci iptions which great 
authors theni-i'lvi's have taken from lite, liow much 
more strongly will it hold w hen the wi iter himsell 
taki's his lines not from nature, hut trom books ? 
Such eliaraeters an* only the faint copy of a eoi’V, 
ami c;iii have neither the justness nor spirit of an 
original. 

Now this eonversafion in onr historian must be 
universal, that is, w ith all ranks and degrees ot im*n ; 
for the kiiovvh'ilge of what is called high lite vvill 
not instruct him in low ; nor, c convrrso^ vvill bis 
lieing acquainted vvitli the intiu ior ])arl ot maimiml 
loach him the maunevs of the superior. And though 

• There IS a iH*<Mi'.i:ir provnetv ia ni. ntienint; this grent ac- 
tor. ami these two ta-ist jusily* c.-le! rated actresses iu tl.is 
iilaee ;is ihev have all foi njcil theinschcs on the slmlv of aa- 
tnre oiilv. ami net .m the imit.' iou of their predocesv^rii. 
lienee tliev ha^e heeii al>le to excel all vvlio have gone U-lore 
them; a degree of merit uhidi I a* ten lie herd of imitahirs 
can ueuT ims^ildy :ui i\e at. 
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it may be thought that the knowledge of either may the occasion seemc'd RnfRcieutly pressing) ran, or 
snllicieutly enable him to describe at least that in rather slid, down the hill, and, Avithout the least ; 


Aviiieli he hath been eoiiA'ersant, yet lie Avill even 
liere fall greatly short of perfection; for the follies 
of either rank do in reality illustrate eaeh other. 
lo)r instance, the alleetation of high life appiMrs 
more glaring and ridiculous from tlie simplicity of 
the low ; and again, the rudeness and barbarity of 
this latter, strikes witli much stronger ideas of ab- 
surdity, Avheii contrasted with, and ojiposed to, the 
politeness whieli controls the former. Besides, to 
say the truth, the manners of our historian Avill he 
improA'ed by both these conversations ; for in the 
one he will easily lind examples of plainness, ho- 
nesty, and sinem-ity; in the other of reiinemeni, ele- 
gance, anil a liberality of spirit ; Avhich last quality 
I myself have scarce evi'r si-en in men of low birtli 
and education. 

Nor will all the qualitii'S I Inne hitherto ghen 
my historian avail him, iinhss he liave what is gene- 
rally meant by a good heart, and he capable of feel- 
ing. 'riie author who Avill make me Aveep, says 
Horace, must iirst avccj) liimself. In reality, no man 
can paint a distress well wliich he doth not feci while \ 
he is painting it; nor do 1 doubt, but that the most 
pathetic and aifecling scenes IniAC heini written Avith 
tears. In the same manner it is Aviththc ridiculous. 

I am convineod I never make niy readm* laugli 
heartily but wfiore I have laughed before him ; un- 
less it should happen at any time, that instead of 
laughing Avith me he slioiild be inclined to laugh at 
me. Ferhaj)s this may have been the case at some 
j)a.s.sages in tiiis chapter, from Avhich apprehensio)! 1 
Avill here put au end to it. 

CHAPTER IT. 

Containiin; a very surpvisin;j udvculurc iii'livd, wiiicti Mr, 

Jones mol with in lii^ walk wit'a tl»e Man oniio Hid. 

Auroiia noAV first oj)c*nc(i her casement, ^in'/lirc the 
day began to break, avIhmi Jones Avalked forth m 
company Avith the stranger, and mounted Ma/a.rd 
Hill ; of Avhich they liacl no sooner gained the sum- 
mit than one. of the most noble prospects in the 
Avorld presented itself to their view, and Avliich wo 
Avould likewise ])resent to the reader, but for two 
reasons : Hrst, Ave despair of making tliose wlio have 
seen this prospect admire our description ; seeomllv, 
Ave very much doubt Avhether those Avho have not 
seen it AvoulJ understand it. 

Jones stood for some minutes fixed in one pos- 
tu>-e, and directing his eyes toAvards the south ; upon 
Avhich the old gentleman asked. What he Avas look- 
ing at Avitli so much attenlionl “Alas! sir,” un- 
BAVored he Avitli a sigh, “ I was endeavouring (o 
trace out my oAvn journey hitlier. Good lieavens ! 
what a distance is Gloucester from us! What a 
vast track of land must be between me and my own 
li('me!” — “ Ay, ay, young gentleman,” cries the 
other, “ and by your sighing, from what you love 
better than yotir own home, or I am mistaken. 1 
])ereeive now the object of your contemjdation is 
not Avithin your siglit, and yet I fancy you liave a 
pleasure in looking that way.” Jones answered with 
a smile, “ I find, old friend, you have not }ot lorgoi 
the sensations of your youth. 1 oavii my thoughts 
Avere employed as you have gm'ssed.” 

'fhey noAV Avalkod to that, part of the hill Avdiich 
looks to the north-Avest, and wliich hangs over a 
vast and extensive Avood. llert' they were no sooner 
arrived than they heard at a distruice the most vio- 
lent screams of a woman, proceeding from the avooiI 
heioAV them. Jou-s listmied a inoiuent, and then, 
withiout sayinVa Avord to bis companion (I’ur indeed 


prehension or concern for his own safety, nnulo 
directly to the thicket, Avhence the sound had issued. 

He had not eimuedfar into the AVood before he lx;- 
held a most shocking sight indeed, a Avoinan strippi'd 
lialf naked, nndi'r (lie hands of a ruilian, who had 
put liis garter round her neck, and Avas end(‘avour- 
ing to draw her up to a tree. Jones askeil no (pies- 
tions at this interval, but fell instantly upon tin* 
villain, and luiule such good use of his trusty oaken 
stick that he laid him spraAvling on the ground be- 
fore he could defend himself, indeed almost before 
lie kiioAv he avus attacked ; nor did he cease the pro- 
secution of his blows (ill the woman lierself begged 
him to forbear, suAing, siie believed he had sulli- 
ciently done his business. 

The poor wretch tlieii fell upon lier knees to 
.Tones, and gave him a tlionsand tliaiiks for her deli- 
verance. He presently lifteil her up, and told her 
he w'as highly pleased Avith (lie extraordinary acci- 
dent which !iad sent him thilluu* for her reli(*f, wliere 
it Avas so iinjirobahle she should find any ; aildiug, 
that Heaven seemcil to have designed liim as the 
happy instrument of her proteelioii. “ Nay,” au- 
SAvered she, “ I could almost conceive you to be some 
good angel ; and, to say the truth, you look more 
like an angel than a man in my eye.” Indeial he 
Avas a cliarming figure ; and if a very line person, and 
a most comely set of features, adorned with youth, 
health, strength, freshness, sjiirit and good-nature, 
can make a man resemble au angel, he certainly liad 
that rosemhlaiiee. 

The redeemed captive liad not altogether so mueli 
€*f tile hnman-angiflic species : she seemed to be at 
least of the middle age, nor had lier faei* much ap- 
pearance of bi'anty ; but her clothes being torn from 
all the upper part of her body, her breasts, Avliieh 
Aveia? Avell formed and (‘xtremely wliite, attracted the 
eyr’s of her deliverer, and for a few moments they 
j stood silent, and gazing at eaeh (^her; till the ruf- 
Han on lijo ground bi'ginning to move, Jones took 
the garter Avhieh had hemi intendi'd for another pur- 
pose, and bound both his haiuls heliiml him. And 
noAV, oil eoiit(*mi)lating his faci-, li(‘ discovered, 
greatly to his surprise, and perhaps not a little to 
his satisfaction, the Aeiy jicrsou to bo no otlu'r tiian 
ensign Northeiion. Nor harl the ensign forgotten 
his former anlugonist, Avhom he knew the moment 
he came to liimself. His surprise Avas e(|ual to th:it 
of Jones ; but 1 (roneeive liis pleasure Avas rather less 
on this occasion , 

Jones helped Northerton upon IiIh legs, and thru 
looking him steadfastly in tin* face, “ I fancy, sir,” 
sail! lu*, “ you did not exjiect to meet me aii\ more 
in this Avorld, ami 1 e()iifess I had as litt le e.\p('et:itioii 
to lind you here. However, fortune, I see, hath 
brought us once more together, am! hath given me 
satisfaction for tlie injury I have received, e\(ii 
without my ow'ti knoAvledgiu” 

“It is very rmieh like a man of lionoi’.r, imleed,” 
answered Nortliertoii, “ to take; satisfaction 'ay 
kiioekiiig a man down heliiml his back. Neitin r 
am I capabl(‘ of giving a mi satisfael i#ii lim e, as I 
have no SAVonl ; but if a on dan* behave like a gen- 
tleman, let us go Avhere I can furnish niAself with 
one, and I will do l»y jou as a man of honour 
onglil.” 

“ Doth it become such a villain as yon are,” eri("< 
Jones, “to eoiitamimiti; the name of liommr by as- 
suming it T But 1 shall Avaste no time in discmii’se 
with Aon. Justice requires satisfaction of you now, 
and shall have it.” Then turning to the avomkui, 
he asked her, ii she Avas near her liome ; or il not, 
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wholhor nhp was acquainted witli any house in the 
neighbourhood, where slie might procure herself 
some decent clothes, in order to proceed to a justice 
of the j>eace. 

She eiisweretl she was an entire stranger in that 
part of Ihe Avorld. .Jones llieii recollecting himself, 
said, he had a friend near wlio would direct tliem ; 
indeetl, luMvoiidered at his not following; but, in 
fact, th(^ good iNIan of the Hill, when our hero de- 
parted, sat himself down on the hrow, where, though 
he had a gun in his hand, he with great patience 
and unconcern had attended the issue. 

•Jones tlu'u stepping without the wood, perceived 
(lie ohl man sitting as w'e have just described him ; 
he presently exerted his utmost agility, and with 
fiurprising expc'dition ascemded the hill. 

Till]! old man advised him to carry the woman to 
1 |)lon, Avhich, he said, was the nearest town, and 
llieia^ he wouI<l be sure of furnishing her with all 
i!ianner «)f conveniences. .Jones having received his 
din’ction to the place, took his leave of the Man of 
the Hill, and, desiring him to direct Partridge the 
same, way, la'tnrned hastily to the wood. 

Our hero, at his departure to make this inquiry 
of his friend, had eonshhua'd, that as the ruthan’fl 
l,aiiils were tied heliind him, he was incapable of 
eveiMiling any wii'ked |)urpow('s on the jioor w<»man. 
Ih'sides, he knew he shouhl not he beyond the reacli 
of her voice, ami could return soon enough to pre- 
\etit any mischief. He had moreovc'r declared to 
the villain, that if he attempted tin* least insult, In* 
would he himself iminediati'ly tin* exi'eutioner of 
Muige.anee on him. Hut Jones niduekily forgot, that 
♦ liough tin* hands of Xortherton weia* tie<!, his h'gs 
were at liberty ; nor did In* lay tin; h-ast iujunetion 
oil the j)risoiier tli.it he should not make what use 
of tliese he pleased. Xortherton therefon* having 
i.ivi II no parole of that kind, tlnmgiit he might 
withmit any hreaeli <d’ honour depart ; not h(*ing 
tihliged, as he ii..agin<*d, hy any rules, to wait for a 
formal dise!iar_;e. He tlierefore tiudi up his legs, 
nhicli w '!(■ at lih'Tty, and walked olf thiongh the 
^voOl!, Allien lavoured his retreat ; nor did tin* woman, 
who'^e (‘\es were periiaps rath(*r turned towanls her 
d' liverer, once think «)f his (*seaj)e, or giv<* herself 
:my concern or trouble to pie\ent it. 

Join s tlierefore. at his return, found the woman 
.'done. H(* would liave spent some t c in searching j 
?>orthertoii hut she would not permit him; 

nesily eutre: ting that In* w'onld aia'ompany ln*r to 
Inc town whither tin y Innl been diia*eted. ‘*As to 
tin* f'llow’s f''<ea])e,'’ saiil she, “ it gives me no un- 
easiness ; tor jihilosoph y and Christianity both preach 
'•P torgivj’iu’ss of injniics. Hut for yon, sir, I am 
<‘onceiue<l Lit tin* (rouble 1 give yon; nay, indeed, 
lay nakedness may wadi make me ashamed to look 
'oil in ilie face ; and if it was tint f«»r tlic sake of your 
j>io{eet ion, 1 shouhl wish to go aloin*.” 

•hmes ollVred her his coat ; hut, 1 know not for 
what riMMon, s!n» alisolntcly refused the most earnest 
^niieitutioiis to acc(‘pt it. H(- then h«‘gged her to 
I'Mgct Imth jh(‘ eanses of In'r eonfusion. “ With 
’■'■L^ard to l(»rmer,'’ says In*, “ 1 have «li>ne no 
than niy duty in protecting yon ; and as for 
I alter, I will entin ly remove it, hy walking 
adore yojj ;iji (h(* way ; for I would not have my 
oileiid yon, and I eonld not answer fu* my 
power of resisting the altraeliNe » harms of so mneh 
Oeauty.” 

A lois onr lieio and the redeemed lady walked in 

0^ sarue nrmrn‘r as Orplnuis and LurMlice inarched 
J,'*, y i hut though 1 cannot believe that Join*s 
p- l^^T^Ided liy Ids fair one to look he- 

urn, yet as she fre<pienlly w anted his assistance 


to liclp her over stiles, and liad besides many trij s 
and other accidents, he was often obliged to turn 
about. However, he had better fortuni* than jvhat 
attended poor Orpheus, for he brought his compa- 
nion, or rather followair, safe into the famous town of 
Upton. 

CHAPTER 

Tlu arrival of Mr. his lady at Iho iim; with a \(u v 

full liescnpt ui of the battle tjf Upton. 

Tiioi.:f;ii the reader, we doubt not, is very eager to 
know who this lady was, and how she fell into the 
hands of Mr. Xortherton, we must beg him to 
suspend his curiosity for a short time, as we are 
ohligi'd, for sonu* very good reasons which hereafter 
jn*rhnps he may guess, to delay hi.s satisfaction a 
little longer. 

Mr. Jones and his fair companion no sooner en- 
tered the town, than they went directly to that inn 
xvhieh in their eyes ]U'esent(*d the, fairest appearance 
to tlie street. Here Jones, having ordered a servant 
to show a room above stairs, was ascending, w’h(*u 
the dishevelled fair, hastily following, was laid hold 
on hy the ina.s(i*r of tlu* house, wlu) eri.’d, “ Heyday, 
where is that lH*ggar weneli going ! Stay below 
stairs, 1 desire you.” Hut Join's at that instant 
thundered freni alxive, “ la‘1 the lady eoine up,” in 
so authoritativi* a vciee, that tin* good man instantly 
witlidrew his iiainls. and the lady made tho best of 
her W’.ay to the eliaiiilx’r. 

H(*re Jones wisln'd her joy of her safe arrival, and 
then departed, in onler, as he i»roinised, to smni the 
landlady uj) witli some clothes. Tho poor woman 
thanki'd him In'artily for all his kindness, and said, 
she hope<l she slueihl see liirn again soon, to thank 
him a thousand times more. During tliis short con- 
versation, slie eo\erefl hi'i* wliile bosom as well as 
she could possibly w ith In.'i* arms ; for Jones could 
not avoid sti'aling a sly peep or two, tliough he took 
all imaginable care to avoid giving any oirene«*. 

Our travellers had ha)»pein‘tl to lake up tln*ir resi- 
denei* at a lioiise of e\ei*eding good repute, whither 
Irish ladies of strii't virtue, and many northern lasses 
of the same preilieameiit, were aec’ustomed to resort 
in their was to Hath. The landlady tlieri'fore would 
hy no means have admitted any com ersation of a 
disrejuitalde kiml to pass mid«'r her roof. Indeed, 

foul and contagions are all such proeei'dings, that 
they eontaminati* the very innocent scenes w lu re tin y 
are eominilti'd, and give the iiaim* of a had house, 
or of a houst> tif ill repute, to all those where they 
are suflen’d to he earrit'd on. 

Not that 1 would intimate that such strict chastity 
as was prt'served in the temple of Yesla can possi- 
bly he inaintaiiietl at a pnldie inn. My good land- 
lady did not hoj>e for such a hh*ssing, nor would 
any of thi* ladies I have spoken of. or indeed any 
others of the most rigivl note, have expected or in- 
sisted on any such thing. Hut to exclude all vulgar 
conenhinagt*, aiql to «liive all whores in rags from 
within tin* w'alls, is within the power of every om*. 
'I’his my lamllady very strictly adliereii to, and this 
her virtuous guests, who did not travi'l in rags, 
wamld vi'rv rt astmahly have exp«*cfed ot her. 

Now it reqniia*d no vt'i'v hlameahle degree of siis- 
]iii ion to imagine that Mr. Join's and his ragged 
ci'inpanion had eerlain ])mposes in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in soiin* ehristian countries, 
,-onnivi*d at in ollu'is and practised iu all, are how- 
ever as expressly forhidd('ii as murder, or any other 
h.uTid vice, hy that religion which is universally he- 
licvi'il ill those countries. 1 In* landlady, therefoiOi 
had no sooner received an intimat i<)ii of the entrance 
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of tlie al)OTO-‘5ai<l pcreons, than she hej^uii to meditate 
the most expeditions means for their expulsion. In 
ord(r to this, she had provided lierself witli a 
and deadly instrument, with which, in times of peace, 
the cliamhermaid was wont to demolish the labours 
of the indtistrioiis spider. In vnlujar phrase, she had 
taken »ip the broomstick, and was just about to sally 
from the kitchen, when Jones accosted her with a 
demand of a ^own and otlier vestments, to cover 
the half-naked woman up-stairs. 

Nothing can be more provokin;' to the human 
temper, nor more danireroiis to that cardinal virtue, 
patience, than solicitations of extraordinary ofHees 
of kindness on behalf of those very persons with 
wdiom we are highly iiieensed. For tliis n'ason 
Shakspeare hath artfully introdneed his Desdemona 
solicitini' favours for (kissio of lier liushand, as tlie 
means of inflamiiiir, not only his jcalonsv, hut liis 
rage, to the highest piteh of JiiadiK'ss; and we timl 
tile unfortunate Moor less able to command his pas- 
sion on this occasion, th iii even when lie helield his 
valued pn'scmt to his w'ife in the hands of his sup- 
posed rival. Ill faf*t, we regard these elforts as 
insults on onr nmh'rstandiug, and to such the pride 
of man is v('rv dillicnltly hrouglit to submit. 

My lamllady, tfioiig!! a very good-tempered w'o- 
man, had, I suppose, some of this jiridt' in her com- 
p<i:sition, for .Tones had scarce ended Ids ree,u»'st, 
w'hen she fell upon 1dm wnth a certain weapon, 
which, though it Im' neither long, nor sharp, nor 
hard, nor indeed tlireattms from its apjiearanee with 
eitlu'r death or wound, hath been liowever held in 
great dread and abhorrence liy many wise men, — nay, 
by many brave ones ; insomuch, that some who have 
dared to look into the month (»f a l(»aded cannon, 
have not dared to look into a mouth where this wea- 
pon w’as brandished ; and ratluu- than run the hazard 
of its execution, have contented tlicmselves with 
making a most pitifid and sneaking tignro in the ejes 
of all tlieir ac([uaiiitance. 

To eonf'ss the truth, I am afrdd ^Ir. Jones Avas 
one of these; for tltongh he was Jittacked and vio- 
lently belaboured Asith the aforesaid Aveajion, he 
could not he provoked to make any resistance ; hut 
in a most cowardly manner applied, Avith many en- 
treaties to his antagonist to desist from ]mrsniug her 
bio pla Iv h( tily !)• -d In ith 

the utmost earnesiiiess to hear l im ; but before he 
could obtain hisreijuest, my landlord hirnsidf entered 
into the fny, and embraced that sitlc of tlie cause 
Avhieh seemed to stand very little in need of assist- 
ance. 

There are a sort of heroes Avho are supposed to he 
detorinined in their choosing or av«»iding a contlict 
by tin; character and fxdiaviour of the per'^on Avlnun 
they are to engage. These are srdd to knoAV their 
men, and .Tones, I believe, knew Ids Avoman ; for 
though he liad been so submissive to her, he Avas no 
sooner attacked by her luisband, than he demon- 
strated an immediate spirit of resentment, and en- 
joined him silence under a A’cry severe penalty; no 
less than that, I tliink, of being converted into fuel 
for his oAvn fire. 

The husband, with great indignation, but with a 
mixture of pity, ansAvered, “ You must pray first to 
be made able. I belicAx; I arn a better man than 
yourself; ay, every xvay, that I am ; " and jireseiitly 
proceeded to discharge half-a-dozen Avliorcs a.t the 
lady aboA'C stairs, the last of Avldch had scarce issneil 
from hia lips, Avhen a sAvinging liloAV from the cud- 
gel that Jones carried in his hand u.;saiihed him 
over the shoulders. 

Jt is a qnc-stir»n whetlier the landlord or the land- 
lady waJ) the most expedilions m return ng this blow. 


My landlord, Avliose hands Avere cm])fy, fell to AAUth 
his fist, and the good wife, uplifting her broom and 
aiming at the head of Jones, had probably ])iit an 
immediate end to the fray, and to Jones likewise, 
had not the descent of this broom been prevented, — 
not by the miraculous intervention of any heatlnni 
ileity, hilt by a very iiatund though fortunate acci- 
dent, viz. by the arrival of Partridge; avIio entered 
the house at that instant (for fear had caused him to 
run cA'cry step from the hill), and Avho, seeing thij 
thmger whieli threatened his master or companion 
(Avdiich you choose to call him), preventi’d so sad a 
catastrophe, by eatehiiig hold of the landlady’s arm, 
as it was brandished aloft in the air. 

Tlie landlady soon jiereeived the impediment 
wliich prevented liiw blow; and being unable to 
rescue lier arm from the liands of Partridgi*, slu* h t 
fall the broom ; and then leaving Jones to the disci 
pline of her hiishaiiil, she fell with the utmost fuiy 
on that poor fellow, who lead already given some 
intimation of himself, by erjing, “ Zounds 1 do )ou 
intend to kill iiiv friend !” 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not liow ever stand still Avlicn his friend was 
attacked ; nor was lie much displeased Avith that 
part of the combat Avhicli fell to his share; he there- 
fore rotuviied my landlady’s bloAvs as soon as he 
received them : and now the light Avas obstinately 
maintained on all parts, and it seemed doubtful to 
Avliieh si(h‘ Fortune would inclini‘, Avlien the nakt'd 
lady, who liad listened at the top of tlie stairs to the 
dialogue Avhich ]>reccth’d tin’ engagement, dcsemnled 
suddenly from above, and without Aveigliing the 
unfair inetpiality of two to one, fell upon the poor 
AA'omaii Avho was boxing witli Partridge; nor did 
tliat great cliampion desist, but ratlier rcdunhled his 
fury, W'hen lie found iVi sh siiecours Avere arrived to 
Ids assistance. 

Victory must noAV have fallen to tlie siih^ of the 
travellers (for the bravest, troops mi^t yiidd to nmn- 
hers) had not Susan tlie chambermaid come luckily 
to support her mistress. This Susan Avas as tuo- 
haiidcd a Avench (according to the phrase) as any in 
the country, and wonhl, I believe, base hi-at the 
famed ’riialestris hi'rself, or any of her sidijeet Ama- 
zons ; for her form was robust and imrnliko, uml 
every Avay imule for such encounters. As her liands 
and arms AVcrc formed to givi* blows Avitli great mis- 
chief to an eiH'my, s*i was Iii’r face as ucll contrived 
to receive blows witliont any great injury to herself, 
lier nose being alreaily Hat to lier faei’ ; Iier lips 
Aven* so large, that no swelling could be pcrceivi'd 
in them, and niorcovin* they were, so lianl, that a 
fist could hardly make any imjnession on tluMii. 
Lastly, her cheek-honi’s stood out, as if naturi’ had 
intended them for two bastions to defend her eyes 
in those encounters for Avhich slie seemed so Aveli 
ealeulated, and to which she Avas most wuiiderfuHy 
AAxdl iiieliiK'd, 

This fair creature entering tlie field of battle, im- 
inediately filed to tliat Aving Avhere her mistress 
maintained so nneijual a fight with one of either 
sox. Here she presently c,h;dlenged Partridge to 
single comhat. He aeeejiti d the challenge, and a 
most desperate tight began betAveeii tbem. 

Noav the dogs of war being let loose, began In 
lick tlieir bloody lijis ; noAV Victory, Avitb golden 
Aviiigs, hung liovrring in tlie air; now Fortune, 
taking lier scales from her slielf, began to Aveigli tlie 
fates ot Tom Jones, his female companion, and Par- 
tride, against tlie landlord, bis Avife, and maid ; all 
Avliieli hung in exact balance before her; when a 
good-natured aeeident put suddenly an end to the 
bloody fray, Avith which lialfof the combatants hid 
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filroutly sufflrietilly foaMtcul. Thi« acciflfiit was the 
un’ival of a coaeh and four ; upon which iny laiid- 
loid and laudUidy iiniiu'dialcly desinU'-d from Hght- 
iUrs» thoir entreaty oi)tained tlie same favour 

ot th(‘ir ant:i;^onists : but Susan was not so kind to 
.Fartrid;,^* ; for that Amazonian fair havim^ over- 
thrown and bestrid lier emuny, was nowcullinj^ him 
lustily witli both her haiuls, without any reijard to 
liis reipiest of a cessation of anus, or to those loud 
evtdamations of murder which lie roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the land- 
lonl, than lie flew to the rescue of his defeated coin- 
paiiioii, from whom he witli much dilKjcuIty drew 
olf the enra^^ed (diamh<n*mai<l : but rarlri«li(e was 
not immediately scnsihlo of his deliveraiici', for he 
still lay llat on the lloor, jj;uardiu;' his face with his 
liauds ; nor did he eease roaring ti|l Jones had forced 
him to look up, and to perceive that the battle was 
at an end. 

'The landlord, who had no visdile hurt, and the 
landlady, hidiii:' her well-serat<‘hcil face with h«?r 
iMudkerelib'f, ran holli hastily to the door to attend 
t!ie coach, from which a yoiin;' lady and her maid 
now ali.i'htetl. These tin* landlady presently ushered 
iiiio t lial room wliero Mr. Join's had at tirst deposited 
jiis fair pri/.e, as it was the best apirtuu'ut in the 
li'iusi'. 1 1 itlu'r they wore <ibli;red to pass tbromdi 
the tii'ld of battle, wliich tliey <lid with the utmost 
hast!', coveriiuf llu'ir faces with their handkerchiefs, 
;,s ded/'ous to avoid the notice of any one. Imleed 
llieir caiitioM was (piif(' uiine(’(!,ssar\ ; for the poor 
nnf III uiiate Helen, llie fital eause of fdl the blood- 
shell, was e.ilirely taken up ill endeavouring to eon- 
ce il her own fi 'e, ami Jones was no li'ss oeenpi<‘d 
ill ri'seiiiiii^ Farl rid^’e from the fury of Susan; whieh 
the poor fellow imiue<lialely 
<]' ji trted to till.' pninj) to wamli his fa«'e, and to stop 
lint Moody toi l ent wliich Susan had plentifully M-t 
a llowin^^ from lii-i nostrils. 

" i’li AF'i i:k I V. 

Ill vvliii'li I'e* ao ixal of .i man nt w.ir iiut- a final • n«l to ho^iti- 
hi!'", anil cniM's tin* etMiihii'ion of a linn and taslum' iH'.ice 
hi'tw •iMl all jiaities. 

AsF.!J.n;\\ r and a lih* of mimipieteers, willi a de- 
serter in their custody, arrived about this time. 
The serje.iiit presently inquired for the jiriiicipal 
la.i^istrate uf the town, and was informed by my 
i ifnllord, that lie himself was vested in that. olHi*e. 
Ife tlieii (lemandi'd liis billets, to.^ellier with a mu-' 
el heer, and C(uu}llaillil^^ it was cold, spread liiiiiself 
hefin. the kifi’hen lire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time t'dinfortiie^ the po\»r 
distre^sevl lady, who sal down ;n a talib* in the 
ivitchen, and leaniii'.; Ij,.r head upon her arm, was 
heino'inin.,'' In-r misfortunes; l.nif lest mv lair readers 
^fioiild lie in pain eom-eruitn' a part ieular cireuui- 
stan.'e, I tliink jiroper here to aeqiiaint them, that 
licfore she hail (juilfi'd the room above stairs, s’le 
li'id so well covi’red hersi if with a pillowhi’e*r wliich 
' there I ouiid, that her regard to decency wais not 
die least violated by the jireseiice of .so many men 
Were now in the room. 

Ihicot t4ie soldu>rs now W(’nt up to the. sj'rjcant, 
■iinl whisper'd sonn'tliimc iu his ear; upon whieh 
sleadiastly li\ed liis e\es on tlie lady, and haviin^ 
ooumI at her for near a minute, he eaiue up to her, 
“ I ask pardon, m.'idam ; hut I am certain 1 
not de.ceivesl ; you can be no oil U'r person than 
^■’'Pbun Waters’s lady I” 

1 lie poo,. vvoMiau, who in her present distress had 
'* lli<‘ lace (if any person jiresent, 

soom. I looked at the serjeaut, than she presently 
ecled him, and eallin;: him by his name, au- 


swered, That she was iiideeil the* unhappy person 
he imagined her to he;" hut added, “ 1 wondi^r any 
one should know me in this dis:;uise.” To wlindi 
the 8('rjeant replied, “ He was very mueh .snrpri»cd 
to see her ladyship in such a dress, and was afraid 
some accident liad happened to her.” — “An accident 
hath happened to me, indeed,” says she, ‘‘and I am 
hii^hly obli<?ed to this |rentlemau” (pointinj^ to Joiu's) 
“ that it was not a fatal one, or that 1 am now liviiij^ 
to mention it.” — “Whatever (lie f^u'utleman hath 
done,” cri(’s the serjeaut, “ I am sure the captain 
will make him amends for it; and if 1 can he of any 
service, your ladyship imiy eomrnaml me, and I shall 
thifik myself very happy to have it in my jiower to 
serve your ladyship; and so imh'cd may any one, 
for I know the ca])tain will reward them for it.” 

The landlady, who heard from the stairs all that 
pass(*d between the st'ijeaut and Airs. Waters, came 
hastily down, and running directly up to her, began 
to ask pardon for the; otfeiu'es she had eomiuitted, 
begging that all miglit be imputed to ignorance of 
lu'r (piality : for, “Lud! madam,” says she, “how 
should 1 have imagined that a lady of your fashion 
Would ajipear in such a dress I 1 am surt', madam, 
if 1 had once suspected tliat your ladysliij) was your 
lailyship, I woubl sooiii'r have biinit my lougiie out, 
than have said what I havi* said ; ami 1 hope your 
ladyship will .accept of a gown, till you can got your 
own clothes.” 

“ Jbithee, woman,” says Mrs. Waters, ‘‘ cease your 
impfi liiieuce : how can you iiiiagiiie I should (.'oii- 
cerii myself about any thing which comes from the 
Ups of such low creatun's as yours If I Ilut I am 
surprist'd iit your assurance in thinking, after what 
is pasNcd, lliat 1 will condescend to put on any of your 
dirty things. I would have you know, creature, 1 
havt‘ a spirit abov(‘ tliat.” 

Here Join s intt ifen'd, and bf'gged Mrs. Waters 
(o forgive (he landlady, and to accept lier gown : 
“for I must confess,” cries he, “our apjK'araiiec was 
a little suspicious when liist w.* came in; and 1 
am well as..m'cd all this good 'aomau diil was, as 
she professnd, out of legaial to the n'putatioii of her 

hoU''e.” 

“ Yes. upon my truly was it,” says site: “tlm 
geiitleniau sjM'uks vi'ry murli like a gentlennii, and 
1 see very [ilainly is so; and to In' certain tin* Inni'»e 
is wa ll known to he a honsi' of .as good repetatioti 
as any on tin; roavl, and t!\ong!i I say it, is iVe- 
(jueuted by gi'iitry of the best ipialiiy, both Iri>li 
and English. 1 (lefy any body to siy Id lek is my 
eye, for tliat lualtcr. .Vnd, as I was saying, if 1 
b.nl known your lai\yshi]i to be your ladyshiji, I 
wauihl as soon liave burnt ins thigers as h.ave af- 
fronted yamr ladyslii[) ; but truly sshei'c genii y conn' 
and spend their money, I am lu t willing lliif lliey 
slioulil be scamlalist d by a sv't ot jioor s'lah'oy \er- 
miii, that, when'ver they go, lease mo.'-e Jie»‘ than 
mouthy hehimi fin idks 

compa.ssion, for to ho ct'rt.iin it is foolish to have any 
for them ; and if our justices did as they ouglit, they 
would !)(' all svhipped out of the kingdom, for to lu* 
certain it is svhat is most titling for them. Hut as 
for your ladyship, 1 am lu'artily sorry your ladysliip 
hath had a misfortune, .ind if your ladyshiji svill do 
me the honour to svi'ar my clothes till you can get 
some of your ladysliip’s osvii, to lie certain the best 
I have is at your ladyship’s service.” 

Whether cold, shann', or the perswudoiis of Air. 
.Tones presaileil most on Mrs. Matt'rs, I ss'ill mit d'‘« 
teruiim*, but sIk' suller<’d hers 'It to be paeilieil by' 
this speech of my landlady, ami retired with tliat 
gmid woai.iu, iu order 1" apparel liersidl in u ib.'et'ul 
manner. 
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My Ijindlord was likewiso b(‘uiiniin«j: Ids oration 
to Jones, but was presently interrupted by that i?e- 
nerous youth, who sliook him heartily by the hand, 
and assured 1dm of entire forgiveness, saying, If 
jou are satisfic'd, my worthy friend, 1 promise you 
I am and indeed, in one sense, the landlord had 
tlie better reason to be satisfied ; for ho had reeeived 
a belhfull of drubbing, whereas Jones had scarce 
felt a single blow. 

Partridge, wdio had been all this time washing his 
bloody nose at the pump, returned into the kitchen 
at the instant when his master and (he landlord were 
slniking hands witli each otln'r. As he was of a 
peaceable disposition, he was pleased with those 
isymptoms of reconciliation ; and though his face 
bore some marks of Susan’s fist, and many more of 
her nails, he rather chose to be contented with his 
fortune; in the last battle than to endeavour at bet- 
tering it in another. 

The heroic Susan was likewiso Avell contented 
with hervietory, though it had cost her a black eye, 
which Partridge had givc'ii her at the tirst onset. 
Between those two, therefore, a h'ague was struck, 
and those hands which had been the iustrumeiits of 
war became now the mediators of peace. 

Mattc'rs were thus restored to a peifect calm; at 
wliicli the seijeaut, though it may seem so contrary 
to the principles of his j)rofessioii, teslitied his ap- 
probation. “ AVhy now, that ’s iVieiidly,” said he ; 

d — 11 me, I hate to sec two pc'ople bear ill-will to 
one another after they have had a tussel. The only 
way when friends (juarrel is to see it out fairly in 
a friendly manner, as a man may call it, eitlicr 
'with a list, or sword, or pistol, according as tliey 
like, and then let it be all over ; for luy own part, 
d — n me if e\er I love my IVieml la'ttc’- than when 
I am fighting with liiiii ! To bear nuilice is more like 
a Frenchman than an Knglislimaii.” 

He then proposed aliljatioii as a necessary part 
of the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Per- 
haps tlic reader may hero coucIikm; tliat he was well 
versed in ancient history; b\it this, though highly 
probable, as he cite«l no authority to support the 
custom, I will not affirm with any confidciua*. _M<ist 
likely indeed it is, that he lbmide<l his <»j»inion on 
very good authority, since he conlirmed it with 
many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal than, imme- 
diately agreeing with the learned serjraiit, he or- 
dered a bowl, or rather a large mug, iilleil uilhtin; 
litpior used on these occasions, to l)c bnuight in, 
and then began the ceremony Inmself. He placed 
his right hand in that of the landlord, and, sei/.ing 
the howl with Ins left, uttered the usual words, and 
then made liis libation. After uliicli, the same was 
observed by all present. Indeed, there is very litflt; 
need of being particular in (lescribing tin; whole 
form, as it differed so litlh; from those libations of 
which so much is recorded in ancient authors and 
their modern transcribers. The principal difference 
lay in tw"6 instances ; for, first, tlie present company 
jmnred the liquor only down their throats; and, 
secondly, the seijeant, who offici:it<*d as priest, tlrank 
file last ; but he preserved, I believe, the ancient 
form in swallow ing much the largest draught of the 
whole company, and in being the only person pre- 
sent who coiitrihiited nothing towairds the libation 
besides his good oflices in assisting at the perform- 
ance. 

The good people now ranged thcnisclvos round 
the kitchen fire, where good humour seemed to 
maintain an absolute dominion ; and Partridge; not 
only forgot his shameful defeat, but converted 
hungcT into thirst, and soon became extremely face- 


tious. 'SVe must however quit this agreeable as- 
sembly for a while, and attend Mr. Join's to Mrs. 
Waters’s apartnu'iit, w'here the dinin'r w hich lie had 
now' bespoke was on the table. Indeed, it took no 
long time in preparing, having been all dri'ssed three 
days before, and reipiired nothing more from the 
cook than to warm it ovt'i* again. 

CHAPTER V. 

An apolofjy for all lu-roi's \vli.> hav*- stomachs, with a 
description ot a hattle of the amoiuus kind. 

IIkroi:s, nolwitlistanding tlie high idt'as wdiich, 
by the means of Halterers, they may entertain of 
themselves, or the w'orlil may eonceive of them, 
have certaiidy more of mortal than divine about 
them. However elevated tin'ir minds may be, 
tlieir bodies at least (which is niucli the major jiart 
of most) are liable to the worst iiiMnnities, ;ind siili- 
jeet to the vilest oflices, of human nature. Among 
these latter, tlie act of eating, w hich liatli by st’veral 
wise men been considered as extremely mean and 
derogatory from the philosophic dignity, must ht* in 
some measure performed by tin; greatest j)rince, 
hero, or philosoplu'r njion ('arth ; nay, somelinu's 
Nature hath been so frolicsome as to exact of 
those dignifit'd characters a nmeli more exoibilaiit 
share of this ofliee than sin; hath obliged those of 
the lowest order to perform. 

To say the tnitli, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, so none in't'd he 
ashamed of suhmitting to wiial the neecssiiies of man 
di'inand ; hut wlien those great ])<usonaL;es I have 
just mentiom'd condesecuul to aim at conlining such 
low' otliees to themsehes — as when, hy hoanling or 
destroying, they si'ein desirous to pn'vent any others 
from eating — then lln'y surely betanne veiy low' and 
<Iesj)i»'able. 

Now', after this short jirefaee, wt' tliiiik it no dis- 
paragement to our hero to im'iition tin; iinmod(*rato 
ardour with which Ik* laid alxmt hiif at this season. 
Indeed, it may la; <loiil)ted whether I losses, who hy 
the way seems to liave hail the la st stumaeh t)f all 
the heroes in that eating poeiirof the Odyssey, ever 
made a Ix'tter meal. Tliree iionnds at least of that 
flesh which formerly had conlrihuted to the Compo- 
sition of an ox was now Imiionred with becoming 
part of the inrlividnal Mr. Jones. 

'I’his particular wi* thought ourselves obliged to 
mention, as it may aceuunt for our hero’s tenijM)rary 
neglect of his fair companion, who ate Init very 
little, and was indeed employed in considerations of 
a very different nature, which passed unobserved by 
Joints, till he had entirely satisfied tliat a]ipetite 
w hich a fast of twenty-four hours had procured liirn ; 
but Ills dimiu” was iio sooner ended than his atten- 
lioii to uthet matters re\iveil; with the'-’c matters 
therefore we shall now proceed to acquaint the 
reader. 

Mr. Jones, of w hose personal accoiTi])lis!iments we 
have hitherto said very little, Avas, in realit\, one of 
the handsomest }oung fellow'S in the Avorld. His 
face, besides being tlie picture of Iiealtli, bad in it 
the most apparent marks of sw eetness and good-na- 
ture. These qualities were indeed so characteris- 
tical in his countenance, that, while the spirit and 
sensibility in his eyes, though they must have hi'cn 
perceived by an accurate observer, might have es- 
caped the notice of the less discerning, so strongly 
was this good-nature painted in liis look, that it w'us 
remarked by almost every one who saw him. 

It was, perhaps, as rnueli owing to this as to a 
very fine complexion that his face had a delicacy 
in it almost inexpressible, and whicli jnight ha\o 
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givon him an air rallior too ('hVminatc, had it not 
b(a*ii joined to a most iTiMsculiiio person and mien : 
wliicli latter liad as mii(;li in them of the Hercules as 
\h(^ fonm^r had of the Adonis. He "was besides 
active, genteel, gay, and good-liumoiired ; and had a 
Ilow of animal spirits 'svliich enliveinsl every eemver- 
sat ion 'where he was present. 

When tlie reader liatli <luly retleeled on these 
many charms wliich all (umtered in our hero, and 
CDJisiders at th(^ same time the fr(‘sh obligations 
which Mrs. Waters had to him, it will he a mark 
more of i)ru(lery than camhjur to eiit(‘»tain a bad 
oi>inioJi of her because she conceived a very good 
opinion of liim. 

lUit, whatever censures may he ])asse<1 upon her, 
it is my Inisiness to ndate malti rs of fact willi vera- 
city. Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good 
opinion «>f our hero, hut a very great alfeetion for 
him. To s[)e:ik out boldly at onee, she was in Ionc, 
according to the present universally-received sense 
of that phrase, by wliich love is applii‘d iudiscrimi- 
infidy to the desirable ohji'cts of all our passions, 
appetites, and senses, :ind is understood to he that 
preference which we give to one kind of food rather 
than 1<» anoth(‘r. 

hut though the love to thcsi! several objects may 
possibly he t)ne and llie same in all cases, its opera- 
lions howt.'vc'r innst he allowial to la* dillerent ; for, 
how miieh soevt‘r we may he in love with an (‘.\cel- 
leiit sirloin of beef, or l)ottl<^ of llurgumly; with a 
ilaiiiask rose, or (Iremona liddle ; yet do we never 
Niiiile, n(*r ogle, nor dress, nor tlatter, nor en'!<*a- 
\onr by any other arts <u trieks to gain the :sllee- 
1 ) 0)1 of the siiid beef, <S:e. Sigli indoed we some- 
)''!ues may; hut it is geiieially in the absence, not in 
!ht‘ jiiescnee, of tlie fa loird ofiJe<*t. Tor t»(hci \\ ise 
ne might j)ossihly coiuplainof tlieir ingratitude and 
lri!'iiia,s, wiili file same leason as Fasipliac’ doth of 
till bull, wlium she endeavoured to engage by all 
lii.- co'jnelry practised witli good success iu t!u* 
di'iiu iiig-i'oom on th'- much more* sensible as well as 
li ieh r liearts of tlie line gentlemen there. 

1 he contrary happens in that lo\e wbicli operates 
h' t\seen jiersoiis <d' the saim* sjiecies, lujt of dif- 
I ’lent se4es. Here we are no sooin'i* in love than 
it becomes our jirineipal care* to engage the atfee- 
tion of the ol'ject Iteloved. For what other purpose 
iiii'ei'd ai'e o!ir Noutli iustnu-fed in all tin* arts <»f 
r 'inariiig t heiiisclves ngieealdet If ii was not with 
a \ii’*.v t(t this love, I (jiiesl ion w helluT any of tln»se 
tr:!(lt's wliicli deal iu setting oil' and adorning the 
le.nnaii j>ir>on would procure a livclihooil. Nay, 
til. I- ' gic;it jiollshcrs of oui' manners, who an* by 
s«a:)c tlujiight to («'ach what principally disliiiguishcs 
as Inmi tlie brute creation, even ilancing-masters 
taeiiis.lM's, juiglit jiossibly liiid iio jilace in society, 
hi short, all (be giaecs wliich yoniig hnlics and 
Vfiiiig gfiitlcmen itio learn from others, and the 
'‘ciii\ iiiipovemenis nliich, byllielielp of a lookiiig- 
they addid (heir own, are in reality (ln)s»* very 
( t faces ainnris so often mentioned by Ovitl ; 
“b as (bey an* s(um*timcs calb*d in our own laii- 
giiage, lac wbcdc artillery of love. 

^<»w M IS. waters and our hero had no sot>ncr sat 
‘ "wu togeilicr than the former began to play this ar- 
' Icry ujioM tin* latter. Hut Jiere, as wa* are about to 
'•tieiiipt a description hitherto nnassayed either in 
j>ioM> or verse*, w'<* tliink jirojier to invoke the assist- 
’Uin ot certain aerial beings, who w’ill, we cbuiht 
•lot, ((,in(« kindly to our aid on this oceasiou, 

l^ay then, (inoa-s! yon that iidialut the hea- 
^• ••} niaiisions ot Serapliina’s counleuainM* ; for 
.'•u ,ii(> truly divine, are always in her preseiiee, 
'Veil know all till* arts of charniiiig ; sa\, 
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what wen? the wea])oi.s now used to captivate the 
heart of Mr. Jones.” 

“ First, from two lovely blue eyes, whose bright 
arhs (lashed lightning at llu'ir diseliuige, (lew forth 
two pointed ogh'S ; hut, liajijiily for our liero, hit 
only a vast jiieco of lu'cf wliieli In? was then con- 
veying into his plati*, and harmless spent their 
force, d'he fair wairrior jierci'ived their miscarriage, 
and immediately from her fair liosom drew^ foilli 
a deadly sigh. A sigli wliich none could have 
heanl unmov<*d, and which was siillicii'iit at oiic<; 
to have swejit olF a do/cn beaux ; so soft, so sweet, 
so tender, that the insinuating air must have found 
its std>tle way to the hi'art of our hero, had it 
not luckily been driven from Ids ('ars by the coarse 
l>ul)hiing of some bottled air*, whieh at that time 
he was pr)uring forth. IMaiiy other weapons rlbl 
shr? assay ; hut the god of eating (if llicre be any 
siieh ileily, for 1 do not conlidently assert it) pre- 
serv(*d his ^otary ; or perliajis it may not he difjaan 
vindirc nodvs^ and the ])r«‘sr*nt sr'curity of Jones 
may lx; aeeoiinted for by natural means ; for, as 
lo\e iVerpiently pres(‘rves from the attacks of htinger, 
so may hunger possibly, in some eases, ilefend ns 
against lo\(*. 

‘‘The fair r)ue, enraged at lu'r frerpient disappoinl- 
nients, dett‘rmin(‘d on a sliort cessation of arms. 
Whicli interval she employed in making ready e\ei v 
engine of amorous warfare for the renew ing of the 
attack win’ll dinn(*r should In* over, 

‘‘ No sooner thenw:is tin; cloth removed than slie 
again hr’gan her ojierations, F'irst, liaving iduiitr'd 
her right eyi; siib’wlse against Mr. Jones, slu* shut 
from its corner a most penetrating glance; wliieh, 
tlioiigh gre:it jiart of its foia-e was spent hefo/a* it 
reaein <1 our hem, did not MUit itself absolutely 
without elb'ct. ’riiisliie fair one jioreeiving, hastily 
w itlulrew her (‘y I's, and b‘\clled them downwards, 
as if she was eoiieerneil for what she had doin’ ; 
tlumgh by this means she designed only to draw 
him from his guard, and iude« d to open bis eyes, 
tbiough w liieh she inti’iided to surprise* bis lieait. 
Ainl now, gently lifting np tlu»se two bright orlis 
wliich had already begun to make an impression 
on poor Jones, slie dischargi il a >olb y t.if small 
charms at once from her wliob* e*oiuiteuanee in a 
smile*. Not a smib* of inirtb, iie»r etf joy ; but a 
smile* of atfeetiem, wlde’ii nnist laelies have always 
rcaely at the'ir eeenimaiid, anel which seuNes lliein to 
slieewat one*i^ their good-liumour, llieir pretty dim- 
ples, and the'ir wliite teeth. 

*‘ This smile our he ro receive'el f .11 iu Ins eyes, 
ami was iiiiuieeliate’ly staggcre el with its force. He 
then ln*g:m fe> see the* eli sigiis of the* ciieiiiy, and 
imlee'it to feel the’ir sue e i'>s. Apaili’y now was set 
on fe)o|, helwe'eu (Ih* parlies; eluriiig wliieli the 
art fed fair so slily anel impereejit ihly cai rie*d e>ii he'r 
att:u*k, that she had aliiieist subdued tlii' heart of 
our here) before* slie ag.’iiii rejiaired to acts ett hos- 
tility. Te) ceuift'ss the* truth, I aiii afraid Mr. Jeun's 
maintaiue'el a kind e>f Duteli ib'fenee*, ami trea- 
cherously eb*liveie*el up the gani^exi, without iluly 
we’ighiug his allegiaiiee to tin* lair Si^phia. Ill 
short, lie) sooner h;ul the ainorvuis parley euided 
anel tile* laely liael unmaski’d tin* n>y al battery, h 
eare’b'ssly le-lting her haiielkerchie't elre'p fmiii lie* 
lU'ck, than the heart of Mr. Jones w as entirely taken, 
anil the* fair e'onepieror I’lijoyi’il tin* usual fiuits of 
her victory.” 

Here the (lrai*e’s think ]>i(»ju'r ti) ei:el tiioir de- 
scrij)tion, and hi'ii* v\e think pmjx'r to eiul th® 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A fru’ttdly coiiv«*rsatiou in tin* kiUd\en. which hml a very com- 
in(Mi, ihougii not very Irieudly, conclusion. 

Wiiii.K our lovers were entertaining themselves in 
the manner which is partly described in the fore- 
gi)ing^cdni})ter, they were likewise furnishing out an 
eiitertainineiit for ibeir good friends in the kitchen. 
And this in a double sense, by atlbrding them mat- 
ter for their conversation, and, at the siiine time, 
drink to enliven their spirits. 

There were now assembled round the kitclien 
lire, besides my landlord and landlady, who occa- 
sionally wont backward and forward, 31 r. Partridge, 
the serjeunt, and the coachman who drove the young 
lady and her maid. 

Partridge leaving acquainted the company with 
what lie had learnt from the Man of the Hill con- 
cerning the situation in wliich 31 rs. Wat(*rs had hoen 
found by Jones, the serjeaiit proceeded to that part 
of her history wliich was kiioAvn to him. He said 
she was the wife of 3Ir. Waters, avIio was a captain 
in their regiment, and Iiad oft('n Ix'cii with him at 
quarters. “ Some folks,” says he, “ used indeed 
to doubt whether they were lawflilly married in a 
church or no. Put, for my part, tliat ’s no husiness 
of mine : I must own, if I was put to my cor- 
poral oath, 1 believe slie is little better than one 
of us; and I fancy the captain may go to heav(Mi 
wlien the sun shines upon a rainy day. Put if he 
do('s, that is neither h(*re nor tliere ; for he won’t 
Avant company. And the lady, to give tin* devil 
his due, is a very good sort of lady, and Ioacs the 
cloth, and is always desirous lo do strict justice to 
it ; for she liath hogged off many a jioor soldier, 
and, by her good-Avill, Avould never have any of 
them punished. Put yet, to be sure, ensign North- 
erton and she Avere very Avell accpiainted together 
at our last quarters ; that is the V(‘ry right and 
truth of the matter. Put the eajitain he knows 
nothing about it ; aud as long as (hero is enough 
for him too, Avhat does it signify 1 He loA’es her 
not a bit the worse, and 1 am certain Avoiild run 
any man through the body that Avas to abuse her ; 
therefore I Avon’t abuse lier, for my part. I only 
repeat Avhat other folks say ; and, to be certain, 
what everybody says, tliere must be some truth 
in.*' — “Ay, ay, a great deal of truth, I AA'arrant 
you," cries Parti idgc ; “ Veriias odium parit ,*’ — “ All 
a parcel of scandalous stiilf,” ansAA’cred the mistress 
of the house. . “ I am sure, now she is dressed, she 
looks like a very good sort of lady, and she behaves 
herself like one ; for she gave me a guinea for 
the use of my clothes.” — “A very good lady in- 
deed I” cries the landlord ; “ and if you had not 
b(?en a little too hasty, you would not have quar- 
relled Avith h(!r as you did at first.” — “ You need 
mention that with my truly I” ansAvered she : ** if 
it had not been for your nonsense, nothing had 
happened. Y'^ou must be meddling Avith what did 
not belong to you, and throAv in your fool’s dis- 
course.” — “ 3Vcll, Avell,” answered he ; “ Avhat’s past 
cannot be mended, so there’s an end of the mat- 
ter.” — “ Yes,’’ cries she, “ for this once ; hut will it 
be mended ever the more liercafterl ’I'liis is not 
the lirst time I have suffered for your nuniscull’s 
pate. I wish you would ahvays hold your tongue 
in the house, and meddle only in matters with- 
out doors, wliich concern you. Don’t you re- 
member what happened about seven years ago!” 
— “ Nay, my dear,” returned he, “ d ui't rip up old 
glories, (h)rne, come, all ’s well, and I am sorry 
lor Avhat I have done.” The Lmdiady Avas going 
to reply, but was prevented by the peace-making 


Serjeant, sorely to the displeasure of Partridge, who 
was a great lover of Avhat. is called fun, ami a gnsat 
promoter of those harmless quarrels Avhich tend 
ratlicr to the production of comical than tragical 
incidents. 

The st'ijeant asked Partridge whither he and big 
master Avere travelling I “ Nt)ne of your magisters,” 
ansAvered Partridge ; “ I am no man’s servant, I 
assure you ; for, though I have had misfortuiK's in 
the Avorld, I Avrite gentleman after my name; and, 
as ])oor and simple as I may appear noAv, 1 have 
taught grammar-school in my time ; sed hei mihit 
non sum quodsui .” — No offence, I hope, sir,” said 
the Serjeant; “ where, then, if 1 may venture to be 
so hold, may you and your friend he travelling ^* 
— You have noAV denominated us right,” says 
Partridge. “ Amici sumus. And I promise you iny 
friend is one of the greab'st genthuneii in the kim*-. 
dom ” (at Avhieh Avords both landlord and landlady 
pricked up their ears). “He is the heir of squire 
AUworthy.” — “ What, the sejniro Avho doth so 
much good all over the country t” cries my land- 
lady. “ Even he,” ansAvered Partridge. — “ Then I 
warrant,” sa\s she, “he’ll have a sAvingeing gn*:it 
estate hereafter.” — “ 3f()st eertainly,” ansAvered Par- 
tridge. — “Well,’^ replied the landlady, “ I thought 
tlie first moment 1 suav liirn he looked like a good 
sort of gentleman ; but my Iiushund liere, to ])e 
sure, is Aviser than anybody.” — “ I oavu, my dear,” 
cries he, “it was a mistake.” — “A mistake*, imh'cd !” 
answered she; “hut Avhen did you cAcr knoAV me 
to make such mistake's?” — “liiithe)W ee)mes it, 
sir,” cries the landlord, “ tliat such a gre'at geni- 
tleinan walks about the country atoot I” — “ I eleui’t 
kiie»\\',” returnoel Partridge* ; “great ge*iitleme'n have? 
humours sejinotimes. He* hatli ne)W a (hezeui liorsevs 
and servants at Gloucester; anel ne)thing Ave>nlel 
se*rvc him, hut last night, it be*ing vi'iy liot we atleer, 
he must cool himse'lf Avith a Avalk to you higli l)ill, 
Avhither I like.*Aviso walked with^him to hesir him 
company ; but if cA'cr you catch me (lie're again ; 
fe)r 1 Avas neven* so frightened in all my life*. We 
met with the strangest man there.” — “ I’ll he 
hanged,” erie*s the lanellord, “ if it Avas not the; 
Man of the Hill, as they call him ; if mele*eel he 
be a man ; but I kiioAV several pe*e)[)Ie Avho believe 
it is the) dcAul tliat lives there*.” — “Nay, nay, like 
enough,” says Partridge; “and now v>u jmt me; 
in the head of it, I verily and sineere'ly be*lie*ve it 
was the devil, though I eoulel not perceive his clo- 
ven foot: but perhaps he mij;ht haver the peiAve'r 
given him to hide that, since* evil spirits can ap- 
pear in what shapes they please.”- — “And pray, 
sir,” says the serjeaiit, “no oflenee I hope; but 
pray Avhat sort of a gentle*inan is (he devil? Fori 
haA^e heard some of our officers say there is no 
such person; and that it is only a trick of the 
parsons, to prevernt the*ir being broke ; for, if it 
Avas publicly known that tliere Avas no elevil, tlm 
jiarsons would her of no more use than Ave are in 
time of peace.” — “ Those officers,” says Partridge, 
“ are very great scholars, I suppose.” — “Not much 
of sehollards neither,” ansAvered the K(*neaiit ; “(hey 
have not half your learning, sir, 1 m*lieve ; and, 
to be sure, I thought there must he a devil, not- 
withstanding Avhat they said, though one of them 
was a captain ; for inethoiight, thinks 1 to myself, 
if there be no dcAul, how can wicked pco])le be 
sent to himi and I have read all that upon a 
hook.” — “Some of your officers,’’ qnoth the land- 
lord, “will find there is a devil, to their shame, I 
believe. I don’t question but he’ll pay off some 
old scores upon my account. Here was one quar- 
tered upon me half a jear, who had tlic cen 
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luioiif/i to tako up on? of my host buds, thoiiu;h In; 
iianlly spoilt ashilliii}^ a day in tin* liouso, and 8uf- 
fi tcmI liis.miMi to roast cabbai^os at the kitcdien fire, 
Ix'cause 1 would not give them a dinner on a Sun- 
day. Every good Christian naist desire there sliould 
be a devil for the puriishinent of such wretches.’* 
— “ Harkce, landlord,” siiid the aerjcant, “don't 
abuse the cloth, for I won’t take it.” — “ D — n the 
cloth 1” answered the landlord, “1 have suHered 
enough by tliein.” — ‘‘ Hear witness, gentlemen,” 
says lh(‘ serjisint, “ he curses the king, and that’s 
liigli treason.” — “ I curse the king! you villain,” 
said the landlord. “ Yes, you did,” (tries theserjeant; 
“ you cursed the cloth, and that’s cursing the king. 
It ’s all one and the same; for every man who curses 
the cloth would curse the king if he durst ; so for mat- 
ter o’lfiat, it’s all one and the same thing.’’ — “ Ex- 
cus(‘ me there, Mr. Serjeant,” t\uotli Fartridge, 
“ that’s a mm svquitar .'' — “ None of your outlandish 
lingo,” answenal the serjeant, leaping from his seat; 
“ I will not sit still and hear the cloth abused.” — 
•‘Vtui mistake me, friend,” cries Partridge. ”1 did not 
iiK'aii to abuse the cloth; I only said your con- 
clusion was a mm s> qtiUia'.** ^ — “ You art^ another,” 
i-ries th«! ser’p'anl, “an U)U come to that. No more 
a scqitiitir than \ ourself. \ on are a pack of ras- 
cals, and I’ll ])rtne it; for I will liglit the best 
man of^ouall for IwaMily jionnd.” This challenge 
ctli'ctually silenced Partridge, whoK(» stomach for 
(inihhing did not so soon return after tin.' hcartv 
iimmI whieh had lately heen treated witli ; hut 
(lie I’oaehman, whos«^ boiu's w’ere h ss suia*, and whose 
aj^pi'tile for llgditing was somewhat shar[)er, did not 
so easily brook the allVouf, of wliieh he eoiie('ived 
Millie part at least fell to his share. IL* starteil 
llierefore from his seat, and, a(l\ ancing to tln.‘ seijeant, 
swore lie looki'd on himself to he as good a man as 
any in the army, and olfered to ho\ for a guinea. 
'i’lii.‘ military man ae(a‘ji(ed tin; combat, l)ut refused 
t'u; wager; n])on*>Nhieh both imnnaliatelv strippial 
ami eng:iL;'e(l, till tlie driver of boisi's was so weil 
m.iuleil ])\ the leader of men, that In* was oblig< d 
to I'xbanst. bis small remainder of Incatlj in begging 
lor <iuar1er. 

'file young lady w’as now (b'sirous to d and 

Ii id given orders for her eoaeli to be prej mI ; but 
!ill in vain, for the coaebman ^vas disableil from per- 
loniiiiig his olHee for that evening. An auei(‘u( 
lieatlien would perhaps have imputed tliis disability 
to the g()(l of drink, no less than to the god of w ar ; 
tor, in reality, both the eombataiits had sacrilieed as 
well to the torincr deity as to the latter, d'o sj)cak 
plainly, they were both dead diaink, nor was P.art- 
'■'Ige ill a miieli beffer sit nation. As for iny land- 
Lnl, drinking was bis trade ; and the liipior bad no 
Jioin* (dlect on him than it had on any other vessel 
lu bis house 


1 lie mistress ot tin; inn, bi’ing snmimmed to atten 
1*. Jones and bis eonipanion at tlieir tea, gava* 
bill Il lation ot the latL«*r ))art of tin* foregoing se(*m* 
‘■'’1 lit till* same tinn* expn'ssed great concern fc 
' i‘‘ Aoinig lady, “w’bo,” she said, “ was under tb 
iiloiost niiea^ness at being ])reveo(ed from pnrsnin 
1 * ' ^he is a sweet pretty creature,” adde 

'S iiud I am certain I bavt* seen her face befoia 

iVi ' 'V rnntiing away from In 

nuids. \\ bo knows but soim* young gentleman < 
!’ 1' ^ ‘n:ty he expecting her, with a luMrt as heav 
Her own ?” 


wl'!’ hearty sigh at those WM»rds ; of 
b tliougli Mrs. M aters observed if, she took no 


- Wdlll. V 

‘"b".'!*- is , t.Ttll 

*“b>Jw I’njiii I 


laepily mi'Jln.Uv (or an 

Lit till* t ai|t lll:.ioil il'lth 


notice win l(^ the landlady eontinuod in the room; 
but, after the departure of that good woman, she 
could not forbear gi\ing our hero certain hints tn 
Inw suspecting some very dangerous rival in hia 
alFec.tioiis. The awkward b(*ha>iour of Mr. Jones 
on this occasion convinced her of the truth, without 
his giving her a direct answer to atly of her (piestions ; 
but she was not nice enough in her 'imours to be 
greatly coiH;enied at tlie discovery. The beauty of 
Jones highly charmed her eye ; but, as sin; could not 
s(*e liis heart, she gave herself no coneern about it. 
She could feast heartily at the table of love, without 
reflecting that some; other already had been, or here- 
after might b(*, f(‘asted wdth the same repast. A sen- 
timent which, if it deals but little in refinement, 
deals, how'ever, much in substance; and is less 
caprieions, and perhaps less ill-natured and H(‘lfisii, 
than tlie desires of those females who can he eon- 
tented eiiongh to aiistain from the ])oss<‘ssiou of 
tln*ir lovers, pixivided they are sulHciently satisfied 
that no one else possess(.*s them. 


CHAPTEll VH. 

CnnUiining a fuller afcnuut of Mrs. Wuters, aail by vbat 

means s.he came into that ili t ressful .«,ituaUou from whieh 
bhe was re^eueil by Jones. 

Tnot'oii Nature bath by no means mixed up an 
eipial share either of curiosity or vanity in every 
human composition, tlu*:(* is pcrliaps no individual 
to vvlioru she hath not allotted sm'li a juoportion of 
both as re(juirt‘s much arts, and pains too, to siiixliie 
and kc*(*p iimb'r ; — a compicst, lioweNcr, absolutely 
necessary to every one who would in any degree 
deserve the char.ielers of w isdom or good lireediiig. 

As Jum‘s, tlu refore, might vt‘ry justly lie called 
a w'ell-bred man, hi; bad slitled all tliat curiosity 
whieli thi* extraordinary manner in wliicb be bad 
found Mrs. ^Vaters must be suj)pos(*il to have oeea- 
sioiied. I le bad, indeed, at first tlirown out sonn* 
few hints to tlu* lady ; but, wlien lu* pereei\ed her 
indusirioiiMly a\oiding any explanation, lie was con- 
tented to remain in ignorance, tlie rather as lie was 
not without Kusjiieion that there were some eirenm- 
siances wbicb must bave raised her blushes, Ini'l she 
related the w bole truth. 

.\ow, since it is [lossible that some of our readers 
may not so easily aetpiiesee under the same igneranee, 
ami as wc are Ncry ibsirous to sati>fv them all, we 
huM* taken uncommon pains to inform oiirsehcs of 
the real fact, with the relation of whicliwe shall 
conclude tliis book. 

'riiis lady, (lien, had lived some years witli one 
Captain Mhiters, who was a captain in the same 
regiment to which Mr. Novtlicrton belonged. Slie 
passed for that geulleman's wife, and went by his 
name ; ami yet, as the serji'aiit said, there were 
some doubts concerning the reality of their marriagi’, 
wliieh we shall not at present take upon us to re- 
solve. 

Mrs. Mhiters, I am sorry to say it, bad for some 
time eontraeteil an intim iey with tiu* above-men- 
tioned ensign, wliicli did no great eredit to biT re- 
putation. That s'lie bad a remark abb* lomluess tor 
that young fellow is most eertain ; but wliether s.u; 
iuduiged this to any very criminal lengths is not so 
extremely clear, unless we will suppose that women 
never grant evi'ry faMuir ti> a man but one, without 
granting him that om* also. 

'file division of the regiment to whieh Captain 
M'aters bi*longed had two days preicded (he march 
of that eompanv to whieh Mr. Norilierton w'as the 
ensign; so that llie funier !iad ivaebed WoiCCsler 
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titfe vory (lay after the unfortunate rencounter between 
Jones anil Nortlierton wliich we have before re- 
eo riled. 

Now, it had been agreed between Mrs. Waters and 
the eaj)taiu. that she sliould aeeoinpany him in his 
raareli as far as Worcester, where they wen^ to take 
their leave of each other, and slie was thence to 
return to Hath, where slie was to stay till the end of 
the winter’s campaign against tlie. rebels. 

Witli this agreement Mr, Norlhcrton was made 
acquainted. To say the trutli, the lady had made 
him an assignation at this very placti, anil promised 
to stay at Worcester till his division came thither; 
with what view, a.nd for what purpose, must be left 
to the reader’s divination ; for, though we are obliged 
to relate facts, we are not obligt d to do a \ioienceto 
our nature by any comments to tlie disadvantage of 
the loveliest part of the creation. 

Northerton no sooner obtained a release from his 
captivity, as we have seen, than he hasted away 
to overtake Mrs. Waters ; Avhich, as he Avas a Acry 
active nimble fellow, he did at the last-mentioned 
city, some fcAV hours after captain Waters had left 
her. At liis lirst arrival In; made no scruple of .ac- 
quainting her Avith the unfortuiiat(! accident; Avhich 
lie made appear Aery unfortunate indeed, for he 
totally extracted every particle of Avhat could be 
calle(l fault, at heist in a court of honour, though ho 
left some circumstances which might be queslionabl(3 
in a court of law. 

Women, to tlieir glory he it spoken, are more ge- 
nerally capable of that violmit and a[iparently disiii- 
tenrsted passion of love, Avliieh sei'ks only the good 
of its ohjeet, than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, 
AVas no sooiii'i* apprisial of the danger to Avhieh her 
lovi'r Avas ('X])osed, tlian she lost every consideration 
bt*i if s that of his safety ; and this being a matter 
e([ually agri-.irahle to the gentleman, it beeame the 
iniinialiatt* subject of debate between tlimn. 

After miii-h eoiisultation on this matter, it was at 
length agnnal tliat the ensign should go across the 
country to Hereford, Avlieuce he might tind some 
C()n\eyauc('- to one of the sea-ports in Wales, and 
tlience miglit make his escape alirund. In all Avhich 
exjiedilion Mrs. Waters declared slie Avould hear 
him company; and for whifth she av;is able to furnish 
him Avilh money, a very material article to Mr. 
NortlicTton, she having then in lier pocket three 
bank notes to the amount of VK)?,, hesiiles some cash, 
and a diamoml ring of pi etty' eoiisiderihh* value on 
her Huger. All which she, Avith the utmost confidence, 
revealed to this AV'ickt'd man, litth? susjxarfiiig she 
sliould by these means insjiire him Avitli a design of 
robbing her. Now, as they must, by taking horses 
from Worcester, have furnislied any pursuers with 
the means of hereafter discovering tlu'ir route, tin* 
ensign proposed, and tlie lady presently agreed, to 
make their first stage} on foot; for Aviiich purpose 
the hard (less of the frost was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady’s baggage Avas already 
at Hath, and she had nolliing with her at present 
besides a very small quantity of linen, Avhich the 
gallant undertook to carry in his OAvn poekeds. All 
things, therefore, being settled in the e\'ching, they 
.arose early (he next morning, and at live o’clock 
departed from Worcester, it being then aboA'e two 
hours before day, but the moon, Avbicli Avas then at 
tlie full, gave them all the light she Avas capable of • 
afford ing. 

Mrs. Waters Avas not of that delicate race of 
women who an* obliged to the invention of vehicles 
for the capacity of removing themselves from one 
place to anoth r, and with Avhom consccpiently a 
coach is reckoned among the necessaries of life. 


Her limbs Avere indeed full of strength and agility, 
and, as her mind was no less animated Avith spirit, 
she was perfectly able to keep pace witli her nimble 
lover. 

llaA'ing travelled on for some miles in a high road, 
which Northerton said Iioavhs informed h;d to Here- 
ford, they eamc at tlie break of day to the side of a 
large AAmod, where he suddenly stopped, and, allect- 
iiig to meditate a moment Avitli himself, expressed 
some apprehensions from travelling any longer in 
so public a way. Upon Avhich lie easily persuaded 
his fair eopmaiiioii to strike Avith liim into a jiath 
AA'liich seemed to lead directiy through tlie Avood, 
and Aviiieh at length brought them both to the bot- 
tom of Mazzard 11 ill. 

\Vliether the (‘xecrable scdieme whicdi lie noAV at- 
tempted to ex(;eiite Avas tlie elfect of previous deli- 
beration, or Avliether it now first came into his licud, 
1 cannot determine. But, Ixung arrived in tliis 
lonely place, Avhere it Avas very improbable lie should 
meet Avith any interruption, lu* siuhfenly slipped 
his garter from his h'g, and, lajing violent hands on 
the poor Avonian, endeavour(>d to perpetrate that 
dreadful and detestable fact which have, Ix'fore 
commemorated, and Avhieli the providential apjiear- 
ance of .loiu's dul so fortunately pia’iveiit. 

IIa()py Avas it for Mrs. Waters that she Avas not of 
the weakest onh'r of femalt!S ; for no sooner did she 
pereeiAO, by his tying a knot in liis gurti'r, and by 
liis declarations, what his ludlish intentions Avere, 
than she stood stoutly to her defenee, and so strongly 
struggled Avith her (ununy, screaming all the uliih* 
for assislanci’, that slu* delaviMl the exeeulion of the 
A'illain’s purpose several minutes, by whieb means 
Mr. .Jones etine to lu'r reli(‘f at that \ery instant 
when her str.'ngth f.i ill'll and she was totally omu*- 
poAvered, asnl delivered luu* from the riilliau’s liamls, 
Avith no other loss than that, of Imr clothes, which 
Avere torn from her hack, and of tin* iliainoud ring, 
Avhieh during the contention (‘it>*er di.opped tVoni 
her tinger or AA'as AViamclnal from it 1)\ Noitherlon. 

Thus, nenltM’, Ave have given thee the fruits of a 
A’cry jiainful inquiry which for thy sal i sfaeiioii avc 
have made into this matter. And lien^ \v-‘ havi? 
optuied to tliee a scene of folly, as well as villany, 
Avhich we could scarce have hi'IicAi'd a human crea- 
lun* capable of lieing guilty of, had avi? not remem- 
bered that this fellow Avas at that titm* lirinly per- 
suaded that he had alvi'ady committed a murder, 
a!id Insd forfeited his life to fln^ law. As In* coii- 
clu'led therefore that Ids only safety lay in Hight, 
h(* thouglit tlie jio.ssessing Idmself of this [loor vao- 
man’s money and ring would make him aimuids 
for the additional Imrtheii he wais to lay on his con- 
science. 

And here, n'adiT, avc must strictly caution thee 
that thou dost not take iny occasion, from the mis- 
behaviour of such a Avri'tcli as tliis, to rclleet on so 
Avorthy and hoiiourahle ;i body of men as aii; th'* 
ollicers of onr army in gein.-ral. 'riion wilt, h'* 
pleaseil to consider tliat tliis fellow, as ^V(^ liavc 
already informed theig had neither the Idrth nor 
c'ducation of a gmilleman, nor avms a projier ])ers()U 
to he enrolleil among the numlier oT such. Ih 
therefore, ids ba.seiK^ss can justly re/h'et on .'my 
besides himself, it must be only on tliose Avho g'^vo 
him his commission. 
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BOOK X. 

IN WHICH TllK HISTORY GORS 1 OllWAUD ABOUT 

TVVKLVU HOIJKS. 

CHAPTER I. 

('outainiii}' instructions very mvcss.ii y to Uo perused by 
modern critics. 

Rk.vdeb, it is irnpossililt! wo should know what 
sort of person tliou wilt he ; for, peih;ip«, thou 
inay’st ho Jis leuriiod in human luiture as Shak- 
spcaie hiinsolf was, and, perhaps, thou niajhst h«; 
110 w’is(‘r than some of liis editors. Now, lest this 
latter sliould be the ease, we think juojier, hi loro 
‘’•o any farther to/'ether, to ^avo tlu'O a few 
^^llolesorno admonitions; that thou inay’st not as 
.grossly misunderstand and misrepn'sent us, as soino 
(if the said editors liave misunderstood and misro- 
pi'i'sented their author. 

First, then, wc warn theo not too hastily to con- 
fleirin any of the iiieidents in this our history as 
iiiH)(*rtineiit and foreiirii to our main desijrn, lu’causo 
thiiu (lost not immediately conceive' in wdiat manm'r 
Midi ineide'ut may condiieo to that deshjjn. This 
work may, iudi'ed, ho eonsidert'd as a «j:reat ereation 
of oiir own ; and for a little reptile of a critic to 
|iresume to liiid fault w’ith any of its parts, without 
kiiowini' tilt; manner in which the wiioh.; is eon- 
iioctod, and liefon* he comes to the final catastrophe, j 
ii a most prosmnjituous absurdity. The allusion and 
iiiotajtlior we liavi' ht're made ust' of, W(‘ must ae. 
knowlcil^'i' to 1 m* iuliiiitely too ^•reat for our occa- 
sion ; but there is, indeed, nt' other, which is at all 
adctjiiatt* to express tin; diU'ereiKa* hctwecii an au- 
thor of tln‘ first, rate and a critic of the lowt'st. 

XnothfT caution wc would '/wv tht'c, my irood 
rcjilile, is, that thou dost not tind out too near a iv- 
stinlilance l»(‘tweeu certain charactt'rs here inlro- 
(Im’t'd ; as, for iiistauetv, lielw'e'Ui llie landlady who 
a[ipi’:irs in the scve.yfli hnok and Ikt in tlu' niiitli. 
Thou art to know, friend, t hat tlime art* eertaiii elia- | 
ri’.cti risties in which most indi\ idiials uf every pro- 
li‘''si('ii and oeeiinat ion ai^ia'f’. To Im‘ ahh* to preservt* 
thi'se diaraeterlstics, jind at tin* same time to iliver- 
sifv their ojM*rations, is oik* talent of a ijood wrilm*. 
Aa:aiu, to mark the nim* distinction hetwiM'U two 
jHTsoiis actuated hy the same \ ice or folly is ano- 
llii-r; and, .'IS this last talent is fouml in V(’r\ few' 
writers, so is the true diseernnient of it found in ns 
lew ri'aders ; tliv)ui;h, I believe, the nhsenatiem of 
this loiins a very ])rlueij)al jiheisure in those who 
Jirc capahic of the disi’overy ; every person, for iii- 
stiMicf, can (lisfiuL,Mi!>h between Sir I'.pimire Main- 
ni'Mii and Sir F'oplint' Flutter ; leit to note the 
dithreiice between Sir I'^oplimr I'lntt-T and Sir 
lo'irtU Xi<-e I'ccpiires a, niorv* e\(]iii--ite pidjifment : 
^''I'uant ot wliich, vul:,;ar spectators of pl.iy.s \ery 
(rii-jit ii’jiistice in tlie llieatn'; wlh're I ha\(» 
soiiictiiiM's know'll a poet in clamper of heini^ eon- 
'leted as a, thief, upon much worse evidence than 
tjie resi mlilanee of liaiids hath been lield to he in 
^ It- laiv. Ill rejilii v, I a[)pre]ie.nd (’very amorous 
^\i(lo\v on tli(' stai^-e would run tlu’ hazaial of heiurc 
jondcuiiK'd as .'f servile imitation of Dido, hut that 
i.ip/iily V(>i'y fciy of o,ir playhouse critics understand 
^nj'ni.h of Latin to read A’irifil. 

the noxt |)hie(’, xvo must admoiiisli thee, my 
J'niMiy Irieud (for, ])erhaps, thy heart may he better 
i'lU thy head), not to condemn a rliaraeter as a had 
b', h<'(':mso it is not ])erfeelly a ;.f()od one. If thou 
(U'li^ht in these models of perfection, there are 
li i'v,.^ ‘ written to f^ratify' thy taslo ; hut, as we 
ip * crmrs(‘ of our eonv('rsatioii, ever 

•‘lUbiied to moot with any such person, wo have not 


clioson to introdueo any such here. To say the truth, 

I a littl(3 quest ion wliother mere man ever arrived 
at this coiisuinmatc* do|rroe of excellence, us well as 
whether there hath ever existed a moiisier bad enough 
to verify that 

virfute reflempium 

A vitiis • 

in Juvenal ; nor do I, indeed, conceive the good pur- 
pose's served by inserting characters of sucli angc'lic 
perfection, or such diahoUcal dt'pravity, in any work 
of iiiveiition; since, from contemplating either, the 
mind of man is more likely to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow and shame tJian to draw any go(3(l uses from 
Hindi patterns; for in the former instarnai he may he 
both coiieerncd and ashamed to see a pat t ('in of 
e\e(dleiice in his nature, whi(di he may reasonably 
despair of evi*r arriving at; and in coutemplaling 
the latter he may be no less affected wdth thosci 
uneasy s(.*nsations, at seeing the nature of which he 
is a partakiT degraded into so odious and detest- 
able a creature. 

In fact, if tlier(‘ he enongli of goodn(^ss in a cha- 
racter to engagi! the admiration and alfeetion of a 
well-disposed mind, llioiigh there should appear 
soin(‘ of those, little hlemislies, f/uas hunmna jxtruni 
cdcit 7i(itun(^ thi'v will rais(‘ our cornpas'siou ratln r 
t.hau our ahhorrmice. Indi'cd, nothing can he of 
iiioni! moral use than the iinpinfictions which are 
soeii in examples i)l‘ this kind; since such form a 
kind of surprise, more apt to alfeet ami dwtdl upon 
(»nr minds than the faults of very vicicjus and w icked 
je rsons. The foihles and vices of men, in whom 
there is ureat mixture of good, Ix'eoim’ more glaring 
objects from the \irtues whieli contrast tlunn and 
show their deformity ; and, wh(*u w(.; tind such ^iet.■s 
attended with their evil (•ons('(pi('ii(.*e to oiir favonr- 
.ite characters, W(‘ art* not only taught to shun them 
for our own saU(\ hut (o hat(' them for the mischiefs 
they hav(' already hronglit on those w e lo^(^ 

Ami now, my friend, liaving given yon tlx’se f w 
admoiiitioii'i, wa' will, if you [)!ease, oiiCv’ more set 
Inrward w itli our history. 

( IIAFTER II. 

Contuiiiinu: the :irri\al of ,nn Tri-h •jentU'inau. very ex* 
tiaonUnaiy adventures wldi.b enMietl at the inn. 

Now' the litth' tremhling I'.aia', which the dread 
of all lier uumermis e]iemi(’s, ami ehietly of tliat 
enuniim, cruel, carni\orous animal, man, had con- 
lined all the day to her lnrking-j)lacc, sjituls wan- 
tonlv o’er the lawns; now on some hollow tr».) 
th(' owl, shrill elmristi'r of the niuht, hoots forth 
notes which might eh.arm the rairs (d' sonic modern 
eonuoisseuvs in music; now, in the imagination of 
the half-drunk clown, as he staggers through the 
churchyard, or ratlier charnclyard, to liis horn'’, 
fear p. lints the hh>o(ly liohnohlin ; now' tliieves and 
rutlians are awake, and honest watchmen fa>t asleeji; 
in plain English, it was uow’ niidiiight ; and th.e 
company at tin' iim, as well those w ho iiave liceij 
already mentioned in this hi''toiy, as S(>me oth»'i'S 
who arrivi’d in the evening', Avere all in bed. Only 
Susan (’hainhermaid was now' stirring, she being 
obliged to wasli the kitchi’U hefoia.’ siic retired to 
the arms of the fond ('\p(*eting hostler. 

In this posture wen' allairs at the inn wdien a 
genth'uiaii arrived there post. He immediately 
alighted from his horse, and, eouiiug uj) to Susan, 
inquired id’ her*, in a very ahrujit and eonfusi'd 
inaiiiier, being nlnu st out of breath w ith eagi’rness, 

• Whoso vices are not allayed with a single virtue. 
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AVliethor llioro was any lady in the housed The hoii** 
ol iiif^ht, and the behaviour of the man, who stared 
^ery wildly at the time, a little surprised Susan, so 
tiiatshe hesitated before she made .any answer; upon 
which the gCTitleman, with redoubled eagerness, 
begged her to give him a true information, saying, 
He had lost his wife, and was come in ]>ursuit of 
her. “ Upon my shoul,’' cries he, “ I have been 
near catching her already in two or three ])laces, if 
I had not found her g jik* just as I came up with licr. 
If she be in the house, do carry me up in the dark 
and show her to im* ; and if she be gone away before 
nio, do tell me winch way I shall go after her to 
meet her, and, upon my shoul, I will make you the 
richest poor woman in the nation." He then 
pulletl out a handful of guineas, a sight w'liich 
would have bribed pi'rsons of much greater con- 
sequence than this poor w’ciich to much worse 


purposes. 

Susan, from the account she had rcceivtal of 
ISIrs. Waters, made not the least doubt hut that she 
was the very identical stray w'hom the right owner 
])ursucd. As she concluded, therefore, with great 
aj)j)earaiice ot reason, that she inn er could get mo- 
ney in an honester way than hy n‘storing a wife to 
her husband, she made no scruple of assuring the 
gentleman that the lady he w:inlcd was then in the 
house; and was presently afterwards prevailed upon 
fhy very lih(‘ral promises, and some earnest paid 
into lier liaiids) to conduct him to the bedchamber 
of Wrs. Waters. 


It hath h>a n a custom long established in the 
polite world, and that upon very solid and auh- 
scaiitial reasons, that a hushaud sliall never enter 
his wdfe’s apartment witliout first knocking at the 
door. The many ('xcellcnt uses of this custom need 
scarce he hinted to a reader who linth any know'- 
ledge ot the world ; for hy this means the lady hath 
time to adjust herself, or to remove any disagree- 
}il)le object out of the 'way; for then' are some situ- 
ations in wliich ni(!e and delic.ate women would not 
hi* discovered hy their husbands. 

lo say the truth, there are sever:il ceremonies 
instituted among the jiolislied part of mankind, 
wliich, though tlu'y may, to coarser judgments, 
appear ns matters of mere form, are found to have 
iiiiudi ot substance in thinn, hy the inori' discerning; 
and lucky would it have been hail the custom 
above mentioned been ohsi'rved hy our gentleman 
in the present instance. Knock, imieed, he did 
at tin; door, but not with one of tlioso gentle raps 
which is usual on such occasions. On the contrary, 
w hen he found the door locked, he fliwv at it with 
such violence, tliat the lock immediately gave way, 
the door burst open, and he fell headlong into the 
room. 


He had no sooner recovered his legs than forth 
from the bed, n[)on his legs likewise, appeared — 
with shariK! and sorrow we are obliged to proceed — 
our hero hinisi'lf, who, with a meuaeing voiee, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burst open his chainhcr in that 
outrageous manner. 

'file gentleman at first thought he had committed 
n. mistake, and was going to ask pardon and retreat, 
when, on a suddem, as the moon shone verv bright, 
h'* cast his eyes on stays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
ribbons, stockings, garters, shoes, clogs, &e., all 
which lay in a disordered manner on the floor. All 


arose, which soon proceeded to blows on both sides 
And now Mrs. Waters (for we must confi^ss she 
was in the same bed) being, 1 suppose, awakened 
from her sleep, and seeing two men lighting in her 
bedchamber, began to scream in the most violeut, 
manner, crying out murder! robbery! and moia^ 
frequently rape! which last, some, perhaps, may 
wonder she sliould mention, who do not consider 
that these words of I'xclaination are used by ladies 
ill a fight, ns fa, la, la, ra, <la, i&c., are in niiisie 
only as the vehicles of sound, and without any fixed 
ideas. 

Next to the lady's chamber w^as deposited the body 
of an Irish gentleman who arrived too late at Ih]* 
inn to liave been mentioned before. Tliis gi'iitle. 
inaii was one of those whom the Irish call a calaha- 
laro, or cavalier. He was a younger brother of a* 
good family, and, liaving no fortune at home, was 
obligi'd to look abroad in order to get one ; for which 
jmrpose lie was ])roeeeding to the llutii, to try his 
luck with curds and the women, 

'rhis young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs. 
Behii’s novels; for he bad been instructed hy a frit'nd 
that lie would find no more efieetiial method of 
recommending himself to the ladies than the improv- 
ing his uuderstandiiig, and filling his mind with good 
literature. He no sooner, tlierelorc, heard the vio- 
lent uproar in the next room, than Ik* leapt from his 
bolster, ami, taking his sword in one h.nid, and tlie 
eamlli* whieli hiinit hy him in the other, he went 
directly to Mrs, M'aters’s ehamher. 

If the sight of anotlier man in his sliirt at first 
added some shock to the deeeney of the lady, it 
made her presently aini'iids hy eonsiderahly abating 
lier fears ; for no sooner had the calahalaro ('iilenal 
the room tlian he cried out, " Mr. Fit/.patriik, 
what the devil is the meaning of this l’pt>ii 
which the otlier immediately answenal, “ O, Ah. 
Maeklachlan ! I am rejoiei'd you an; here. — 'I'liis 
villain hath debanehed my wife,,^an(l is got into heil 
with her." — “AVhatwifei" cries Maeklachlan; ‘‘ do 
not I know Airs. Fit/patriek very well, and don’t I 
sei; that the* lady, whom the gentleman wlio stamls 
here in his shirt is lying in Ix'd with, is none of her!*’ 
Fitzpatrick, now perceiving, as well hy tin* glimpse 
In* had of tlie lady, as hy lier void*, uliieli iniglit 
Inive been distinguislied at a greater distance than 
he now stoixl from her, tliat In* Innl made a very 
iinfortimile mistuki*, began to ask many pardons of 
the lady; am! tlnni, turning to Jones, he said, " I 
would hav(*y<»u fake notice I do not ask your [lardon, 
for you have hate me ; for whicdi I am resolved to liaic 
your blood in the morning." 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt ; 
and Mr. Alaeklachlan answered, " Indeed, Mr. 
Fitzjiatriek, you may he ashamed of your own self, 
to disturb jieople at. tliis time of night; if all lli'* 
people in tin; inn wi*re not asleep, you would liave 
awakened them as yon have me. I’he gentleni:iu 
has served yi -rv rightly. Ujion my coiiseienec, 
thougli I have no wife, if you had treated her so, 1 
would have cut your throat." 

Jon(;s was so confounded with his fears for Ids lady’s 
reputation, that he knew neither wbflt to say or «!') ; 
but the invention of women is, as hath h(*en ohserveil, 
much readier than that of men. Sin; recollected 
that there was a communication between her cliain- 
her and that of Afr. Jones; n'lying, therefore, on 
his honour and her own assuraiiee, she answered, 


rriesc, operatiiigon the natural jealousy of his temper, 
HO enraged him, that he lost all power of speech ; 
nn 1, without returning any answer to Jones, he 
emleavouicd to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interposing, u fiej'ce contention 


" I know not what you mean, villains! I am wife to 
none of you. Help*! llajK*! Alurder! llaiie!" - And 
now, the landlady coming into tiu; room, Alrs.W ders 
fell upon her with the utmost virulence, sa^hq*# 
“ ;She thouglit herself in a sober inn, and not Ji i 
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I nwdy-houao ; but that a sot of villaiua had hroko 
into hor room, with an iutciit upon hor iumoiir, if 
not njxm hor life ; and bolli, she said, were ecpiaHy 
Joar to hor.” 

Tlie huifllady now ho^an to roar as loudly as the 
p(X)r woman in bed had done before. She cried 
“ She Avas undono, and that the reputation of her 
house, wliich was never blown upon before*, was 
utterly (h'stroyod." 'J’hoii, turning to the men, she 
iiiod, “ What, in the (levil’s name, is the, reason of 
;jll this disturbance in the lady's room'?” Fitzpa- 
lri(‘h, hanu^iuj' down his head, rep(‘ated, “ That he 
li;id committed a mistake, for wliieli he heartily 
ad<ed pardon,” and then retired with his country- 
iniiu. Jones, who w'as too ingenious (o have missed 
the liint given him by Iiis fair one, boldly asserted, 
“ That h(* had run to her assistance upon hearing 
the door broke open; witli what design be could 
iu)t conceive, unless of robbing the lady ; which, if 
thi'V intended, he said, he lead the good fortune to 
yn vent.” ” I neviT had a robbery eommitted in 
iiiv bouse sinee 1 bavi* k(*pt it,” eries the landia<ly: 
“ 1 would have you to know, sir, I harbour uo bigh- 
a:iynieu here ; 1 scorn the w ord, tliof I say it. ^None 
hilt honest, good gentlefolks, aie weleome to niy 
house; and, I thank good Inek, I liave always liail 
now’ of such eustomers ; imha-d as many :is 1 could 

iitertain. Here liathbi'cn my lonl ,” and then 

.he rcjieated over a eatalogm* of names and titles, 
i;;uiy of 'ubieh w(^ might, [terbaps, be guilty <»f a 
hn :u'!i of ])ri\ ilege b\ iiisi'rting. 

Juiifs, atb’r nineli patience, at length interrupted 
!ii r. I>y making an apology to Mrs. Waters, for 
h:i\iiig :ip[ipeared Ix'lV're her in his sliirt, assuring 
lu r “'I'hat nothing bnt a concern for lier safety cjudd 
li '.vr j'revailed on him to do it.” 'I'lie reader may 
iiil'iirMi hini'adf of her answer, and, indec'tl, of her 
whoh* hchavionrto the end of tlie scene, hyeonsidor- 
iiigthe situation which she aH'eeted, it being tliat of 
a iiiodfst lady, who 'yas awak» >nt of her sleep 
1)\ thiee strange men in herein; nlx'r. 'I'his was the 
P'lrt which she undertook to p rform ; and, imleed, 
>li(' e\(‘rnted it so well, that none (»f our theatrical 
:i(lrc-ssrs co\iUl exceed her, in any of tiieir perform- 
ances. citlu'r on or oil' tin* stage. 

Atnl lienee, 1 think, we may very fairly draw an 
aiguiiHiit, to prove how extremely natural virtue 
to tile lair sex; for, though lliere is not, perhaps, 
eiic in ten thousand w ho is cajialde of making a gootl 
aelirss, and even among thesi* we rarely see two who 
arc cqeally aide to personate the s;ime clniraeter, vet 
this ot virtue tlu'y ean all admirahly well jmt on; 
ainl as well those iiulividnals who have it iu)t, as 
tliuM- who possess it, ean all act it to tlie utmost 
•li'i^iiM* ot perfei'tion. 

''hen the men were all dejiarted, Airs. Waters, 
icfovcring from lu'r fear, reeovi’red likewise from 
In'i’ augfi-j spoke* in mneli gentlm* aeet'iits to the 
I'UKllarJy^ jjj,| readily quit her concern for 

jhc rc[mta1ion of tin* lionse, in favour of which she 
'Cg.ui again to nnmher the many gn*at jiersons who 
I'Xl slejit under her roof; Imt tlie lady stopped her 
^ aiul, having ahsolntely acquitted her of having 
'xlanyshare iihhe past (list nrhaiiee, begged to be b*ft 
repose, wbieh, she said, she hoped to enjoy 
'niinolcsted during the remainder of tlie night. Upon 
' I the landlady, after mueb civility and manv 
took her leave. 


^ , , UTIAPTKIl HI. 

betweiai tin* In ml lady and Susan tlio clinmlMT- 
'viiU by all innkcepei Hjind their servants ; 

b^lv- affiOde ludiaviour of a beautiful young 

* lieu may teaeh persons of condition bow they may 
i Ur ^' Huiio the love of the whole world. 

uiidladjy remi*mbering that Susati had been 


the only person out of bed when the door was burst 
open, n^sorted presently to her, to impiire into tlio 
lirst occasion of the disturbance, as well as who 
the strange gotlemau was, and vvhcni and how lie 
arrived. 

Susan related the whole story* wbieh the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in some eir- 
curn.stanees, as slie saw eonvenient, and totally eon- 
cealing the money wliieli she liad received. lint 
whereas her mistress bail, in tlie preface to her in- 
quiry, spoken in neb in compassion for the fright 
which the lady had been in coneerning any intended 
depredations on her virtue, Susan eonlil not help 
endeavouring toipiiet the concern vvliicli her mistress 
seemed to be undi*!* on that account, by swearing 
heartily she saw Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these words. 

‘‘ A likely story, truly," cried she, ‘‘tlnit a woman 
should cry out, and endeavour to expose herself, if 
that was the easel I desire to know what better 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than her crying 
init, which, 1 helicve, tvvenly people ean witness for 
her slic‘ didt I beg, madam, you would spread no 
sneh scandal of any of my guests ; for it will not 
only ri'Heet on tliem, hut u])on tlie house ; and I am 
sure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly people, 
come h(‘re.” 

‘‘ Weil,” says Susan, “thou I must not helievi* 
my own eyes.” ” Mo, indeed, must you not always,” 
answered her mistress; “ I would not liave believed 
my own (‘ves against such good gentlefolks. 1 have 
not ha<l a better supper ordt'ivd this half-year than 
they ordereil last niglit ; and so easy and good-hn- 
monri'd were tlu'y, that they found no fault with my 
Woreestersliire lieiry, wliieli I sold them for eliam- 
pugiie ; ami to be sure it is as well tasted and as 
vvboU'some ns the best cbampagiu? in the kiiigdem, 
otlit'rwise I would scorn to give it ’em ; and tiny 
drunk im* tw'o bottles. Mo, no, I will never believe 
any barm <if sneh sober good sort of peiqde.” 

Susan being thus silenced, her mistress proceedtal 
t(> otlo r matleis. ” And so yon teil me,” ctmtium d 
she, “that the strange gentleman came ])()st, and 
then* is a li»otman w ithout w it li the horses; why, 
tin'll, In* is ei'itainly some of your gri'fit gioitlefolks 
too. Wliydid you not ask liim whether lie’d have 
any supper ? I think he is in the oth«*i* gentleman’s 
room; go up and ask whether he called. I’erliaps 
lie’ll order something vvlien he linds anyliody stirring 
in the house to dress it. Mow don’t eoniinit any of 
your usual Idniiders, by telling him the lire ’s out, 
ainl the fowls alive. And if he should ordi'r mutton, 
•lon’t hlah out that we have none*. The hnteher, I 
know, killed a sheep just bi'foie 1 went (o la d, and 
he iK'ver refuses to cut it up warm when I desire it. 
do, remember there’s all sort.s of mutton and fowls ; 
go, ojien the door w ith, di'iillemen, d’ye call ? and 
if (hey say notliing, ask what Ids liomnir will he 
jileased to havi* for supper t Don’t forget his honour. 
Cio ; if you don’t mind all these matters better, you’ll 
never coiiu* to anything.” 

Susan d<*parted, and soon returned w ith an ac- 
count that tlie two gentlemen wi're got both into 
the same bed. “Two gentlemen,” says the land- 
lady, “ in the same lu'd ’. tliat’s inqiossilile ; tlieyare 
two errant aenilis, 1 waiiant lliem ; and I believe 
young Squire Allvvorthv guessed right, that the 
fellow iiitemled to rob her hulysliip; for, it he had 
broke open the lady’s door with any ot the wicked 
designs of a gentleman, be would never have sneaked 
away to another room to save the expense ot a sup- 
per and a bed to himself. 'I'hey are certainly tbieves, 
and their seureliiiig after a wife is nothing hiU a 
pretence.” 

Ill the.se censure landl.idy did Mr. Fit/.* 
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'NVTu:tlu»r there \va« any lady in the housed Thehnu’ 
of and the behaviour of the man, who stared 

very wildly at the time, a little surprised Susan, so 
that she hesitated before she made any answer; upon 
which the f^entleman, with redoubled eagerness, 
begged her to give him a true information, saying, 
lie had lost his wife, and was come in pursuit of 
her. “ Upon my shoul,’* cries lie, “ I have been 
near catching her already in tw’o or three jdaces, if 
I had not found In'r gone just as I came np with her. 
If she he in the house, do carry me up in the dark 
and show her to im* ; and if she he gone away before 
me, do tell me which way I shall go after her to 
meet her, and, upon my shoul, I will make yon the 
richest poor woman in the nati(m.” He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, a sight which 
would have bribed jiersoiis of mucli greater con- 
sequence than this poor wench to much w'orse 
purposes. 

Susan, from the acroniit she had received t»f 
"Mrs. AVaters, made not tln^ lea'll doubt but that she 
was the very identical stray whom the riglit owner 
pursued. As she eoncliided, therefore, with great 
apjiearance of reason, that she never could get mo- 
ney in an hoiie^ter way than by restoring a wife to 
Iier husband, she made; no scnijde of assuring the 
gentleman fliat Ifie lady he wanted ^v^•ls then in the 
house ; and was [in'sently afterwards pnnailed upon 
(by very liberal promises, and some earnest paid 
into lier hainls) to conduct him to the bedchamber 
of AI rs. AVaters. 

It hath liein a custom long estahlislied in the 
polite world, and tliat upon very solid and sub- 
si'antial reasons, that a husband shall never enter 
his wile’s apartment witliout first knocking at the 
door. 'File many excellent uses of this eiistom need 
siairee he hinted to a read<'r wlio hatli any know- 
l(‘dge of the worbl ; for by this moans the lady hath 
time to adjust herself, or to remove any disagree- 
able object out of the way; for theia* are some situ- 
ations in wbioh nice and delicate women would not 
be discovered by their husbands. 

To say the truth, tlnwe are several ceremonies 
instituted among the polished part of mankind, 
which, though they may, to coarser judgments, 
appear as matters of mere form, are found to have 
inneh of substance in them, by tin; more diseeriiing; 
and lucky would it have been had the custom 
above Tneiifioned been observed by our genlleiiiaii 
in the present instance. Knock, indeed, he did 
at the door, but not with one of those gentle raps 
which is usual on sneh occasions. On the contrary, 
when he found the door locke<l, lie flew at it w'ith 
smrh viobmee, that the lock immediately gave way, 
the door burst open, and he fell headlong into tlm 
room. 

He had no sooner recovered his h*gs than forth 
from the bed, ui»on liis legs likewise, appeared — • 
with shame and sorrow we are ()f»liged to proceed — 
our hero himself, wlio, w'ith a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, ami wdiat he 
meant by daring to hurst open his chamber in that 
ontrageons manner. 

T'he gentleman at first thought he had committed 
a mistake, and was going to ask pardon and retreat, 
when, on a sudden, as the moon shone very bright, 
he cast his eyes on stays, gowns, petticoats, cap'^, 
ribbons, stockings, garters, shoes, clogs, &c., all 
which lay in a disordered inanmw on the floor. All 
Tfiese, operating on the natural jealmisy of his temper, 
80 enraged him, that lie lost all pow<*r of Hp(H?ch ; 
airl, without returning any answer to Jones, he 
einleavonied to approach the bed. 

Jones immeditttely interposing, a fierce conteiilio:) 
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arose, which soon proceeded to blows on both sides 
And now Airs. AVaters (for we must confess sh« 
was in the same bed) being, 1 siipposi*, awakened 
from her sleep, and seeing two men fighting in her 
bedchamber, bc'gan to scream in the most violent 
manner, crying out murder! robbery! and iiioi,. 
frequently rape! whieli last, some, perhaps, may 
-wonder she should mention, wlio do not consider 
that these words of exclamation are used by ladies 
in a fight, as fa, la, la, ra, d;i, &c., are in music, 
only as the vehicles of sound, and without any fixed 
ideas. 

Next to the lady’s chamber was deposited the bod^^ 
of an Irish genthmian who arrived too late at tlu 
inn to have been iiieiitioiied before. 'I'liis gentle- 
man was om; of those whom the Irish call a caluha- 
laro, or cavalier. He was a younger brother of : 
good family, ainl, having no Ibrtunt! at home, wu! 
obliged to look abroad in order to get one ; for wind 
purpose he was ])rocecding to the Bath, to try hi; 
luck with cards and the women. 

This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Airs 
Behii’s novels ; for he had been instructed by a friein 
that he would find no more eflcctnal niidhod o 
recommending liimsclf to tlie ladies than the iinprov. 
iiig his iiiuhn-slaiiding, ami filling his mind with gooi 
literature. He no sooner, thorcrons heard tin' vio- 
lent uproar in the next room, tlian In* leapt from In; 
bolster, and, taking his sword in one hand, and tin 
candle which hiirnt by him in the other, In; wcni 
directly to Mrs. Waters’s chamher. 

If the sight of am)ther man in his shirt at lirsi 
added some shock to tin* decency of the lady, ii 
made her presently amends by consideralily abatiii;. 
her fears ; for no sooner had the calabalnro entered 
the room than he cried out, “ Mr. Fitzpatri.-k 
what the devil is the me;ining ot this !” I poi 
which tlie t)ther imim'diately answered, ‘‘ O, Mr 
Macklachlaii! I am rejoiced you are here.— I'ln 
villain hath debauched iny wile,,, and is got into bei 
with her.” — “What wife!” cries Macklaclilan ; ” (U 
not I know Airs. Fitzpatrick very well, ami don’t 
SCO that the lady, whom tin* gentleman avIio staml; 
here in his shirt is lying in bed witli, is iiom; of her !’ 

Fitzpatru’k, now perceiving, as well liy the glim|)S( 
he had of the lady, as by lier voie(‘, wliieli iiiigh 
have been dislirignisln'd at a greater distance thai 
he. now stood from lier, that he ha<i made a vi'M 
niifurtnuate mistake, began to ask many pardons o 
the lady; ami tln'ii, turning to Jones, he said, ” 
would ha%eyon takt* notiee I do not ask your pardon 
for you have hate me ; lor whie-h I am resuUed to lia\« 
your blood in tin* morning.” 

Jones tn*ated tliis meiiaee with mncli contempt 
and Mr. Alaeklaehlau answensl, ” Indeed, Mr 
Fitzjiatriek, yon may he ashamed ot your own sell 
to disturb pI*ople at this time of night; if all lli 
people ill the inn were not asleep, yon would lia\ 
awakened them as yon have me. 'I'ln* geiitlcmai 
has served yon very rightly. Upon my etinscieiicc 
though [have no wife, if you had treated her so, 
would have cut your throat.” 

Jones was 80 confoiimhal with his fears lor liis laily 
reputation, that he knew ncitlu*r w 1 i«t to say or do 
but the invention of woiii(;n is, as hath been ohscnce 
mneli readier than that of men. Slie rceollcctc 
that there was a eomrnnnieation between her chain 
her unci that of Mr. Jones; relying, tln’icfore, o 
his honour and her own assurance;, she answcu’C 
“ I know not Avliat you nman, villains! I am wife 1 
none of yon. Help! Rape! Alurder! Rape;!" 
now, the landlady eoming into the room, Airs. Waf< r 
fell upon lier with tin; utmost virulence, sayjnj^' 
“ She thought herself in a sober inn, and not .n 
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lnw<ly-Loii«o ; but that a sot of villains had broko 
into hor room, with an iiilont upon hor honour, if 
jiut upon hor life ; and both, she said, were equally 
dear to hor.” 

The landlady now b(‘^an to roar as loudly as the 
])()or woman in bed had done before. She cried 
“ She was undone, and that the reputation of her 
lionso, whicli was lic'ver blown upon befon*, was 
utt(*rly destroyed.” Then, turning to the nuni, she 
cried, ” What, in the devirs name, is the reason of 
all this distnrhance in the lady’s room‘?” Fitzpa- 
trick, hanging down his head, roptMted, “ That he 
h;,d committed a mistake, for wliieh he heartily 
i^sked pardon,” and then retired witii liis country- 
man. Jones, wlio was too ingenious to have missed 
lie* hint given him by his fair one, boldly asserted, 
“ d'hat ho h:nl run to hi‘r assistance upon hearing 
the door hiadvo open; with what design he could 
m,t conceive, unless of robbing the lady ; wliieh, if 
they intended, ho said, he liad the good fortune to 
jtrcVent.” ‘‘ 1 never liad a robbf'ry committed in 
iiij house sine(‘ 1 have kept it,” cries the landlady: 
“ *l would have you to know, sir, I harbour no high- 
■iMivnien here ; I scorn the word, thof Isayit. None 
|)iit* honest, good gentlefolks, are widcomo to my 
Iiuiisc ; and, I thank g(jod luck, I hav(> always liad 
(■now of sucli customers; indeeil as many a.s I could 

ciilevlaiii. Ilc'n? hath been my lord ,” and then 

she repi'atcd over a catalogue of names and titles, 
larmy of whieli w e might, ])erhaps, be guilty of a 
lin ach of jn ivilegeby insm’ling. 

Join's, after mueh patieiiet*, at length interrupted 
licr, ijy making an apology to Mrs. Waters, for 
haling apjipeared bef(.'rc her in his shirt, assuring 
In r ‘‘ J'liat nothing hut a concern for her safety coidd 
Ir.M' pri'vailed on him to do it.” 'flu* reader may 
iiitbian himsi'lf of her answer, and, indeed, of her 
wluile l)cha>iour to tlie end of the scene, by consider- 
ing the situation whieli she tilb'cted, it being that of 
a modest laily, who yas awakened out of her sleep 
liythia e strang(‘ men in her ehamher. Tliis was the 
pari which she undertoidv to perform ; and, imh-ed, 
^ln• ( \e( ated it so w’ell, tliat mnie of onr tlieatrii-al 
actresses could e\ct'ed her, in any of tlieir perform- 
ances, either on or oil’ the stage. 

And lienee, I think, wo may very fairly draw an 
argument, to prove liow' I'Xtreimly natural virtue 
is t<» the fair st'X ; for, though llien* is not, perliajis, 
one in ten llionsand w ho iseapahle of making a good 
actress, and even among tliesi* w i* rarely see two wlio 
arc eijiially ahh* to jiersonate tin* sann* eharactiT, yet 
this of virtue tlu-y can all adniirahly well put on ; 
and :is ucH those individuals who have it not, as 
tliuNC v\ho possess it, can all act it to tlio utmost 
degree of ])erfeetion. 

NMieu the men were all di'jiarteil, Mrs. AVaters, 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewise from 
her auger, and spoke in much genfl<*r acci'ids to the 
landlady, who did not so readily quit her etmeeru for 
the reputation of tlie house, in favour of whieli she 
hcgaii again to nnmher the many great jiersons wlio 
hail slejit under her roof; hut the lady stopped lier 
^hort, ami, liaving ahsolnti'ly acquitted her ef having 
ladanyshare iiiHhe jiast distiuhanei*, heggiMl to lie left 
to her repose*, vvhich, she said, she hojied to enjoy 
tniinolested (hiring the remainder of tin* night. I / ])Oll 
'' h(!h the landlady, after much civility and many 
^'urtsics, took her leave. 

. CHAFTFll III. 

I lalojfue between the landliidy and Susan the chnmlK*r- 
liy idl innkeepers and their servants ; 
la 1 1 ''h‘‘ *\rrival, and nflidde liehaviour of a beautiful young 
* y , Wiueli iriay teach p(?rsotis of rondition how they may 
, anjuivc till* love of the wliob) world. 

Inndlady, rememheriug that Susan had been 


the only person out of bed when the door was burst 
open, resorted presently to her, to impiire into the 
lirst occasion of the disturbance, as well as who 
the strange getleman was, and when and how he 
arrived. 

Susan rc'latcd the whole story, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in soim* cir- 
cumstances, as slie saw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which she had received. Hut 
whereas her mistress had, in the preface to her in- 
quiry, spoken much in coin])assioii for the fright 
which the lady hud been in concerning any iiitemh'd 
depredations on her virtue, Susan could not helj) 
endeavouring to ipiiet the concern vvhich her mistress 
seemed to he uiidi'r on that account, by swearing 
heartily slie saw Jones h’ap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these words. 
“ A likely story, truly,” cried she, ‘‘tliat a wornau 
should cry out, and endeavour to expose herself, if 
that was the case! I desire to know what belter 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than lier crying 
out, vvhich, 1 believe, tvvi'iity people can witness for 
her she didi I beg, madam, you would spread no 
such scandal of any of my guests ; for it will not 
only reilect on them, hut upon tlie house ; and 1 am 
sure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly peojile, 
come hero.” 

” Weil,” says Snsrin, “then I must not bi'lieve 
my own eyi's.” ” No, indeed, must you not always,” 
answered her mistn'ss; ” I would not liave bi'lieved 
my own eyes against such good gentlefolks. 1 have 
not liad a better sujiper ordered this half-year than 
lliey ordered last niglit ; ami so easy and good-Iiii- 
moured were tliey, that tliey found no fault with my 
M'orcestorshire perry, wliieh 1 sold them for cham- 
pagm* ; and to be sure it is as well tasted and as 
wholesome as the best champagne in the kingdom, 
(ithervvise I would scorn to give it ’em; and they 
drank me two bottles. No, no, 1 will never beiieve 
any harm of sncli sober good sort of i>eople.” 

Susan being thus silenced, lu'r mistress pro(?eeded 
to other matteis. ” And so you tell mi*,” continued 
she, “that tin* strange gentleman came post, aiul 
there a footman w it bout w it h the horses; why, 
then, he is certainly somi* of your great gentlefolks 
too. Why did you not ask him whetlier he’d liave 
any snjiper I 1 think he is in tlie otliei* gentleman’s 
room ; go np and ask vvlietlier he called. I’erhaps 
lie’ll order somi'thiug whi'ii he tinds anybody stirring 
ill the house to dress it. Now dmi’t commit ;iny of 
your usual blunders, by telling him tin* tire’s out, 
and the f«»vvls alive. And if In* should order mutton, 
don’t blah out that vve havt? none. 'I'ln* hutelier, I 
know, kille^l a shet']) just lu fore 1 went to bed, and 
be never refuses to cut it up warm when 1 desire it. 
Go, remember there’s all sorts of mutton ami tovvls ; 
go, ojieii the door with, Gentlemen, d’ye call ! and 
if they say nothing, ask what liis liomuirwill Im 
pleased to liave for supper ? Don’t lorget his honour. 
Go; if you don’t mind all these matters better, you’ll 
never come to any tiling.” 

Susan di*parteil, and soon returned with an ac- 
count that the two gentlemen were got botli into 
the same bed. ‘‘'I'wo gentlemen,” says the land- 
lady, “in the same bed 1 tliat’s imjiossilile ; they are 
two errant seruhs, 1 warrant them ; and I believe 
young Squire AUvvorthy guessi'd right, the 

Vi llovv intended to rob her ladyshi]>; for, it he had 
broke open the lady’s door vvilli any ot the wicked 
designs of a gentleman, he would never have sneaked 
away another room to save the expense of a sup- 
per and a bed to himsi lf. They are certainly thiev es, 
and their searcliing alu*r a wife is nothing hul a 
pretence.” 

Ill thes(* censures my landlady did Air. Fitz- 
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Patrick great injustice; for he was really born a 
gentleman* though not worth a groat ; and though* 
perhaps, he had some few blemishes in his heart as 
well as in his head, yet being a sneaking or a nig- 
gardly fellow was not one of them. In reality, he 
was so generous a man, tliat, whereas he had received 
a very handsome fort urn; with his wife, he had now 
s])ent every penny of it, exc<‘pt some little pittance 
which was settled upon her ; and, in order to pos- 
sess himself of this, he had use<l her willi such 
cruelty, that, together with liis je:i lousy, which was 
of the bitterest kind, it had forced the poor woman 
to run away from him. 

This gentleman then being well tired with his 
long journey from C’hestor in one day, with which, 
and some good dry blows he had received in the 
scuffle, his bones were so sore, that, addOd to the 
soreness of his mind, it had quite deprived him of 
any appetite for eating. And being now so violently 
disappointed in the woman whom, at the maid’s 
instance, he had mistaken for ids wife, it never once 
entered into his head that she might iieverthless be 
in the house, tliough he had erred in the first person 
he had attacked. He tliereforo yielded to the dis- 
suasions of his frieml from s(‘arehing any farther 
after her that niglit, and accepted tlie kind oiler ol 
part of his bed. 

Tlie footrmm and post-boy were in a different dis- 
j)osition. 'J'liey were more ready to order than the 
lanrllady WMS to provid(r ; however, after being pndty 
well satislied by them of tlie real truth of tlie case, 
and that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, slie was at 
length prevailed on to sid some cold meat before 
them, which they wm-e dcjvouring with great greedi- 
ness, when Partridge came into the kit«*hen. He 
had been first awaked by the burry which w’o have 
before seen ; and while bo was endeavouring to 
compose himself again on bis pillow, a sereech-owd 
had given him such a serenade at his window, that 
he leaped in a most horrible alfright from his bed, 
and, huddling on his clothes with great expedition, 
ran down to the protection of the comptmy, whom 
he heard talking below in the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady from returning 
to her rest; for she was just about to leave the other 
tW'O guests to the care of Susan ; but the friend of 
young Squire Alhvortliy w'as not to be so neglected, 
especially as he called for a pint of wim* to be 
mulled. She immediately obeyed, by putting the 
same quantity of perry to the lire; for this readily 
answercal to the name of every kind of wine. 

The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the 
post-boy was going to follow ; hut Partridgi? invited 
liim to stay and partake of his wane, wdiiirh tin? lad 
V(‘ry thankfully aceejitc'd. 'I’lie schoolmaster was 
indeed afraid to return to bed by liimself; and as he 
Hill not know how soon he might lose the eompaiiy 
of my landlady, hew^as resolveil to secure that of the 
hoy, in whose presence he apprehended no danger 
from the devil or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the gate ; 
upon Avhich Susan, being ordered out, returned, 
introducing two young women in riding habits, one 
of which was so very richly laecfl. tliat Partridgf? and 
the post-boy instantly started from their chairs, and 
my landlady fell to her curtsies, ami her ladyships, 
w'ith great eagerness. 

T!»e lady in the rich h ihlt said, Avith a smile of 
great condescension, “ if you will give me leave, 
madam, I will warm myself a few minutes at your 
kitclien fire, for it is really very cold ; hut I must 
insist on disturbing no one from his seat.'* This 
was sjioken on account of I^irtridjje, wdio had re- 
treated to th(! other end of the nejin, struck with 
the utmost awe and astonisliimujt at the splendour 


of the lady’s dress. Indeed, she had a much better 
title to respect than this ; for she was one of tlie 
most boaiitiful creatures in the world. 

The lady earnestly desired Partridge to return 
to his seat ; but could not pri'vail. She then 
pulled otf her gloves, and ilisiilayed to the lire two 
i'lands which had every property of snow in them, 
except that of melting. Her companion, wlio was 
indeed her maid, likewise pulled olf her gloves, and 
discovered what hore an exact resemblance, in cold 
and colour, to a piece of frozen beef. 

“ I wisli, madam,” qnotli the latter, your lady- 
ship Avonld not think of going any farther to-night. 
I am terribly afraid your ladyship will not he able t»* 
hear the fatigue.” 

“ Why sure,” cries the landlady, “ her ladyship’s 
honour can never intend it, O, bless me ! farthe r 
to-night, indeed ! let rue beseech your ladyship not 

to think on’t But, to he sure, your ladyshij) 

can’t. What will your honour he pleased to have 
for sujipcr I have mutton of all kinds, and some 
nice ehicken.” 

“ 1 thiiik, madam,” said the lady, “ it would he 
rather hnuikfast than supper; hut I can’t cut any- 
thing; and, if 1 stay, shall only lie down lor an hoor 
or two. However, if you please, madam, yon may 
got irn; a little sack-whey, made very small and 
thin.” 

“ Yes, madam,” cries the mistress of the Iiou'Jo, 
“I liave some excellent white Avine.” “ You ha\(! 
no sack, then,” says the lady. “ Yes, aidt ])h’a^(? 
yonrhonotir, I have; I may challcngt! the country 
fur that — hut let me beg your ladysliip to eat some- 
thing.” 

“ Upon my word, I can’t eat a morsel,” answered 
the lady ; “and I shall he much ohligml to yoii if 
you will j>lcase to get my apartment ready as 
sc'on as possible ; for I am resolved to be on liorse- 
haek again in ihrei' hours.” 

“ Why, Susan,” erics the laitdlady, “ is tliere a 
fire lit yet in tlie VVild-goosc; { 1 am sorr\, 

madam, all my h('st rooms are full. Several 
p(?ople of the first quality are now in bed. I[en*’s 
a great young s(piire, and many other great gentle- 
tblks of quality.” Susan answered, “ That the 
Irish gentlemen w('re got into the Wild-g(jose.” 

” Wa'^ ever anything lik»* it 1” says the niislress; 
“ why tlie (h?A il would you mit k(*ep soim? of tlie 
best rooms for the cpiality, when yon know scarce a 

day passes Avilliout some calling h(*re ? Iflln.*y be 

genthniien, 1 am certain, when they know it is fur 
her ladyshij), they will get up again.” 

“ Not nj)on my aceonnt,” says the lady ; ” I 
will liavi; no person disturlied for me. If yon havu* 
a room that is commonly decent, it will serve me 
A’ery Avell, though it he never so plain. 1 h»'g, 
madam, you Avill not givf' yourself so much trouble 
on my aeeount.” “ O, madam !” cries the otlier, 
“ I liavi; several good rooms for that matter, hut none 
good eiiougli for your honour’s ladyship. lIoweNcr, 
as you are so condescending to take up with the 
best I do, Susan, get a tire in the Hose ihi?! 

minute. Will your ladysliip be pl^’ased to go up 
now, or sl:iy till the lire is liglited i” “ I tlnuk I 
hav(; snITieierilly Avarmed mysidf,” anSAVered the 
lady; “ ho, if you please, I Avili go now ; I am afraid 
I have kejit peejile, ami particularly tliat gentle- 
man (meaning Cartridge), too long in 
already. Indeed, I eanuot hear to think of ki'eji" 
ing any person from tlie lire this dr(?adful Avealher. 

— She then dcf)arted with her maid, the landlady 
marching with two lighted candles before her. 

When that goofl woman returned, the conver- 
sation ill the kitclien was all upon the charms 
the young lady. There is indeed in perfect beauty 
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a power which n^ne almost can withstand; for my 
lan.llady, Ihongli she was not pleased at the nega- 
tive given to the supper, declared she had never 
Keen so lovely a creature. Partridge ran out into 
the most (extravagant encomiums on lit^r face, 
though li(? could not refrain from paying some 
compliments to the gold lace on her habit; the 
post-boy sung forth tin* jiraises of her goodness, 
Nvhich were lik(!wise eelmed hy the other post-boy, 
wlio w^as now come in. “ She’s a true good lady, 

I warrant her,” says he ; ” for she hath mercy upon 
(himh creatures ; for she asked me every now 
and tlum upon the journey, if I did not think she 
siiould hurt tile horses hy riding too fast 1 and when 
' slie came in sin* charged me to give them as much 
comas (wer they would eat.” 

Such charms arc there in alfability, and so sure 
is it to attract the praises of all kinds of p(' 0 ])le. 

It may indiMal he compared to tin* celebrated Mrs. 
Hussey.* It is Ctpially sure to set olf (wery female 
])erfeetion lo the highest advantage, and to palliate 
;uid conceal iwery di'fect. A sliort ndleetioii, which 
we could not foilxair making in this place, where 
tiiy reader hath seen the loveliness of an atfahlei de- 
porliiu'iit ; and truth will now oblige us to contrast 
il, by showing tlie rev('r>>i-. 

(’IIAI’I'KR IN'. 

Caiitaiiiiii;? iululliMi' ir rums for j roouiing uuivcrsal 
dibC'ti’ i iuid liutrrd. 

Till', lady luul no sooner laiil lu'rsrlf on her pillow 
than the wait ing-woinau returned to the kitchen to 
H'gale with some of thos>e daiiitie-s w hicli her mis- 
tress had refusi'd. 

'file coni])any, at Inn- cut ranee, sliowed her the 
same ri'spi'ct whieli they had before paid to h(‘r 
midies-;, by rising ; lint slie forgot to imitate her, 
by desiring lliejn to sit down again. Indet'd, it 
was Hf-ana* possible they should liav(‘ dom? so, for 
dm placed her cl jiir in such a jiosluro as to oc- 
cupy almost the whole lire. She then onlered a 
ebiikeri to lie broiled tint instant, declaring, if it 
wa'.iiot ready ill a ipiarter of an liour, she woiibl 
net stay for it. Mow, tliough the said ehiekeii 
^s:!s tlien at laiost in the stable, and laapiired the 
several ceremonic's of eatelilng, killing’, and pick- 
ing, before it a\as hroiiglit to the gridiron, my 
lauillady would iicaantlieless havt' undertaken to 
do all within the tinu' ; hut the guest, being un- i 
Imtiinutely admitted behind the se<*m's, must have j 
lii iui witness to the J'oitrbcric ; the ])oor v\<unan 
Mas therebire ohligial to confess that sh(‘ had none 
ill the house' ; ‘‘ hot, madani,” said she, “I can get 
llll^ kind ol mutton in an instant from the hutelu'r’s.” 

” Do \oii think, fbeii,” answered the waitiiig- 
f b;,ve the stomach of a horse, 
*** <'at tiiutton at tliis time of night f Sure v<ni 
Ifoplf. imagine your betters arc like 

}')uis( lves. Indeed, 1 expect to get nothing at this 
Mrt'lclied place. 1 wonde r my lady iv ould stop at it. 
i'Upj)()se none hut tradesnnni and graziers ever call 
“ I he landlady lired at this indignity oMVn'il 

^ ln'i* Iiousc • ho\^^.ver, sh(’ sn|i])ia'ssed her temi»er. 
(wi.tentc'a herself willi saving, “ Verv izood 
!;'’M|»‘ided il, slie thanked heaven!” ” Don’t 
1 UK, cric'H tli(' otlu'r, “ of (jnalily ! I helievi* 1 
p‘'ni)le ofipiality than sncli as you.- - 
. » piitbce, without troubling me with any nf your 

>P| • Imeiu'c^ (to ^(.[1 me what I can have for snp- 
r 1 ’ I cannot cat horse- (lesh, I am 

* ) hungry.” W by truly, madam,” answen.'d 

Mtin.f * »•*'! '^*‘*'* in liver in the Sii uid, limious for 

.> iJ.tj .•vliapcs of wome.i. 
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the landlady, “ you could not fake' me again at unch 
a disadvantage ; for 1 must confess 1 have nothing 
in the house;, unless a cold pii'ce of beef, which in- 
d(;ed a gentleman’s foolman and the j)ost-hoy have 
almost cleared to the bone.” ” Woman,” said Mrs, 
Abigail (so for shortness W'e will call her , “ I (*ntreJi| 
you not to make me sick. If I had faste d a month, 

I could not eat what had been touched by the 
lingers of sue.h fedlows. Is there nothing neat or 
decent to he had in this horrid jilaee ” What 
think you of some eggs and bacon, madam said 
the lamlla(ly% “Are youre'ggs new laidl are you 
certain they were laid to-day f and let me havi^ tlie 
baeam cut very nice and thin; for I can’t (‘iidure 
anything that’s gross. — Prithee, try if you can do a 
little tolerably for once', and don’t think you havcj 
a farmer’s wife, or some of those ere'atures, in tin; 
house.” — The I’andlady began then to handle her 
knife ; but the otlier stojiped her, say ing, “ (iood 
woman, 1 must insist upon your lirst washing your 
hands; for I am extremely nice, and have been 
always used from my cradle to have every thing in 
the* most elegant manner.” 

T'he landlady, who governed herself with much 
elilliculty, began now the necessary ])rcpaiations ; 
for as to Susan, slu' was utterly n.^jecte(l, and with 
sueli distlaiii, that the poor wench was as hard jiut to 
it tore'sfraiu her hands from viulenei' as her mislre'ss 
hud been to hold her tongue. Tin's indeed Susan 
did not enty i'ly ; for, though she; literally kept it 
within her teeth, yed. there it mutte'red many ” marry - 
come-ups, as goo<l tlesh and blood as yourse*lf;” 
with other such indignant phrases. 

While; the. suppeu* was preparing, Mrs, Abigail 
began to lament slie htid not ordered a tire in tlie 
p’ulouv ; but, she* said, that was novv too late. 
“ Howe ver,” said she, “ I have novelty to recom- 
mend a kitchem ; for 1 do not believe 1 e‘ve>r eat in 
one liefon'.” T'lien, turning to the jxist-hnys, slu* 
a^ked them, “ Why the'v were not in the stable with 
their horses? If I must e'at my hard fan* her**, 
madam,” cries she to the landlady,”! beg the kit- 
chi 11 luav he ki*pl eletir, tliat I may not be sur- 
ronnelcd with all the blackguards in town : as for 
you, sir,” says she to Partridge, ” yon look soriu*- 
wbat like a gentleman, and may sir still it' yon 
please; 1 don’t desire to disturb anybody luit mob.” 

” Yes, yes, imulain,” cries Partridge, ” I .am a 
gcntlennaii, I do assure* yon, ami I .am not so easily 
to be elistnrbcd. A’o/i sctn/'cr lo.r nisiudis (sf verho 
nnmiiititirus.'* This 1/itin she took to be some 
atf"*'.t, and aiisweiaal, “Yon may be a gentleman, 
sir; but yon don’t show yonrseir as one to ta.lk 
I J/atiii to a woman.” rartridge made a gen'.lc reply, 
and eoiieUided with more Latin; nponwliivli slie, 
tosse'd np her nose, ami contented herself by .abusing 
him with the* name of a gn'at scholar. 

'I'be supper being now on tin* ta’de, Airs. \f»igai! 
eat very heartily for so ilclieate a ]iei’.son ; and, whiles 
;i second eonrsc of tlie same was by lu'r order pre- 
t«aiing, she said, “And so, madam, you tell me 
vouv house is freipu'iited hy pi'ojile of great epiality 

T'he landlady answered in the allinnative, saying, 
“ The*re were a great many very goo.l ipialily and 
gentlefolks in it now. There’s young sipiiia* All- 
woilhy, as that gentleman there knows.” 

“ And pray who is this young gentleman ol etna- 
lilv, this young sepiirc Allwortliy i" I'aiil Abigail. 

“ NVho'sboidd he be,” ansvvcreul Pariridge. “but 
the son and lu'ir of tlie gre.'it siphre Allvvorlliy, (f 
Soniersetshin* ?” 

“ (.'pern my word,” said she, “yon tell me strange 
! in*vvs; for I know' .Mr. .MIvvortliy of Somersetshire 
very well, and I know he hat/i no son alive.” 
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The landlady prick t*d up her ears at this, am! 
Partridi^e looked a little coiilbundetl. However, 
after a short hesitation, he aiisw’cred, “ Indeed, 
madam, it is true, everybody doth not know him to 
he squire Allworthy’s son ; for he was neY<‘r married 
to his mother ; but his son he certainly is, and will 
he his heir too, as certainly as his name is Jones.’* 
At that word, Abijjail let drop the bacon which she 
%vas conveyin;^ to her mouth, and cried out, “ You 
surprise me, sir! Is it possible Mr. Jones should be 
now ill the house U’ “ (Jjm re answered Fart- 
ridge, “ it is possible, and it is certain.” 

Abigail now made haste to liiiish the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her mistress, 
when the coiiversulion passed which may be read in 
the next chapter. 

CIIAFTKll V. 

, Showinjj who the amiable l.uly, and her nriamiahle maid 
were. 

As in the month of June, the damask rose, which 
chance hath planteil among the lilies, with their 
candid hue mixes his vermilion ; or, as some play- 
some heifer in the pleasant month of May dilliises 
her odoriterons hreatli over the tlowery meadows ; 
or as, ill tiie blooming mouth of April, the gentle, 
constant dove, ])erclied oil some fair bough, sits 
meditating on her mate; so, looking a hundred 
(diarms and hreatUing as many sweets, her thoughts 
being iixed on her Tommy, with a heart as good and 
innocent as her face was beautiful, Sopliia (for it 
was she herself) lay reclining her lovely head on her 
hand, when her maid entered the room, and, running 
directly to the bed, cried, “ Madam — madam — wJio 
doth your ladyship think is in the house Sophia, 
starting up, cried, “ I hope my father lialh not over- 
taken us.” “ No, madam, it is one worth a hundred 
fathers; Mr. Jones himself is here at tliis very in- 
stant.” “ Mr. Jones'.” says Sophia, “ it is impos- 
sible! [ cannot be so fortunate.” Her maid averred 
the fact, and was jiresently detaclic.d by her mistn‘ss 
to order him to bo culled ; for slie said she was re- 
Boha.al to see him iinmcdiattdy. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner l(‘ft the kitclicn in 
the manner we liave before seen tliaii the landlady 
Ml severely upon her. 'I’hc poor woman had indeed 
been loading her heart witli foul language for some 
time, and now it scoured out of her mouth, as tilth 
doth from aiiiud-cart, when the hoard wliii'li contines 
it is removed. Fartridgc; likewise shovelled in his 
share of calumny, and (what may suriniso the reader) 
not only Ix'spattered the maid, but attempted to 
sully the lily-white character of Sophia herself. 

“ Never a barrel the* better liorring,” cries lie, 

“ Noscitur d socio, is a true saying. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is 
the civiller of the two ; but I warrant iieitlior of 
them are a bit better than they should be. A couple 
of Bath trulls, I’ll answer for them ; your rpiality 
don't ride about at this time o’ night without ser- 
vants.” ** Sbodlikiris, and that’s true,” cries the 
landlady, ** you have certainly hit upon tlie very 
matter ; for quality don’t come into a house without 
bespeaking a supper, whether th(w eat or no.” 

While they were thus discoursing, Mi-s. Hoiioiir 
returned and discharged her commission, by bidding 
the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, and tell 
him a lady wanted to speak with him. The land- 
lady referred her to Partridge, saying, “ he was the 
squire’s friend : but, for her part, she never called 
iiicn-folks, especially gentlemen,” and then walked 
sullenly out of the kiti*hen. Honour applied her- 
self to Partridge ; but be refused, ” for my friend,” 
cries he, “ went to bed \ory late, and he would be 


very angry to be disturbed so soon.” Mrs. Honour 
insisted still to have him called, saying, “ slie wag 
sure, instead of being angry, that he would be to lh<^ 
highest degree delighted when he knew the oeca- 
sioii.” “Another time, perhaps, he might,” eiicM 
Partridge *, ” but 7ion omnia poasumus omnex. One 
woman *s ciunigh at once for a reasonable man.” 
“ What do you mean by one woman, fellow 1” cries 
Honour. “ None of your fellow,” answered Part- 
ridge. He then proceeded to inform her jilaiiily 
that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made* use 
of an expression too indelicate to he here inserted ; 
wliich so miragod Mrs. Honour, that she called him 
jackanapc's, and returned in a viohuit hurry to her 
mistress, wliom she acquaint(M with the sueeess <»f 
her errand, and with the account she. had received ; 
which, if possible, she exaggerated, being as angry 
with Jones as if he had pia)iiouneed all the word,' 
tliat came from the mouth of i*art ridge. »Sln? di.s- 
charged a torrent of abuse on the? master, and ad- 
vised lier mistres.s to (juit all thoughts of a man who 
h;id never shown himself deserving of her. She (hen 
ripped up the story of Molly Seagrim, and gave the 
most malicious turn to his formerly quitting Sophi.i 
herself; which, I must confess, the presmit incident 
not a little countenanced. 

The spirits of Sophia W'ere too much dissipativl 
by concern to emible her to stop the torrent of her 
maid. At lust, however, she inten-ni)led lier, say- 
ing, “ I never can believe lliis ; some villain haih 
belied him. You say you had it from his friend ; 
but surely it is not the oiHee of a friend to betray 
su<*h secrets.” “ I suppose,” cri»‘s Honour, “ tie' 
fellow is bis pimp; for 1 ni,‘ver .saw so ill-looked a 
villain. Besides, siicb prollig:it(? rakes as Mr. Jones 
are never ashamed of tliese matters.” 

To say (he trutli, tliis behaviour of Partridg(‘ was 
a little ine.xeusable ; l)iit lie had not slept otf tlie 
effect of tlu; dose whicli he swallow<‘(l tlie evi-niiig 
before; which had, in the morning, rcaadviMl tlie 
addition of above a pint of win(^‘ or indeed rather 
of malt spirits; for the perry was by no iiK'iins jmre. 
Now, that p:irt of his head which Natun' desigmal 
for tlie reservoir of drink bidng very sliallow, a 
small quantity of liquor ovauHowed it, and opened 
the .sluices of his lieart ; so that all the secrets there 
deposited run out. These sluices wcri? indeed, 
naturally, very ill-secured. To give tin? hest-natured 
turn we can to his disposition, he was a very hom sl 
man ; for, as he was the most iiiqiiisilive of mortals, 
and eternally prying into the* seen'ts of otliers, so he 
very faithfully p:iid tlirm by communicating, in 
return, everything within his knowledge. 

While .Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not 
what to believe, nor what resolution to take, Susan 
arrived with the sack -whey. Mrs. Honour imme- 
diately advise^l her mistre.ss, in a whisper, to jniiiqi 
this wench, who probably could inform her ot the 
truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follows: 
“Come hither, child; now answer im; tndy wliat 
I am going to ask you, and I ])roniise you I will 
very well reward you. Is there a young gentleman 
in this liMUse, a handsome young gentleman, tliat 
— - — .” Here Sopliia blnslicd ami wr.a confounded. 

“ A young gentleman,” cries Honour, “.that came 
hither in eompany with that saucy rascal who is 
now in the kitchen I” Su.san answered, “ 
was.” — “ Do you know anything of any lady^ 
continues Sophia, “any lady t I <lon’t ask yon whe- 
ther she is handsome or no ; perhaps she is not , 
that 's nothing to tlic purpose; hut do you know 
of any lady^’ “La! madam,” cries nonour, 
“you will make a very bad examiner, llaiku, 
child,” says she, ‘ is not that young gentleman n‘OV 
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M bed with some nasty trull or othorf* Here 
Susan smiled, and "was sihuit. “ Answer the ques- 
tion, child,” says Sophia, ‘‘ and here’s a guinea for 
you,** — “ A guinea! madam,” erii's Susan; “la, 
what’s a guinea 1 If my mistress should know it I 
shall certainly lose my [)la.ce that very instant.” 
“ Here’s anotlnu* for you,” says Sophia, “ and I 
promise you faithfully your mistress shall never 
know it.” Susan, after a very short hesitation, took 
the money, and told the whole, story, conclmling 
with saying, “ If you have any great curiosity, 
madam, I can stc*al softly into liis room, and see 
wlH“th(*r he be in his own bed or no.” She accord- 
ingly di<l this by Soj)hia’s desire, and returned Avith 
an answer in the negative. 

Sophia now tromhled and turned ]v.ile. Mrs. 
Honour hi'gged her to he comforted, and not to 
think any more of so worthless a fellow. “ AVhy 
tia re,” says Susan, “ I hope, madam, yonr ladyship 
won’t he otfended ; hut pray, madam, is not your 
ladyship’s name Madam Sophia AV't'stern i” “ How 
is it }iossil)l»^ \()u sliould know met” answered 
Sophia. “ NN liy that iiiaii, that tlie gentlewoman 
sj)oke ot, who is in the Kitchen, told about yon last 
night. Hut 1 hop(* yonr lad\ship is not angry with 
me.” “ Indeed, child,” said she, “ I am not; Jiray 
tell me all, and I j)romise you I’ll reward you.” 
“ \A hy, madam,” eontiiiued Susan, “that man tohl 
i:s all in the kitchen that Madam Sojjhia AVestern 
- -indeed I don’t know liow to bring it out.” — Here 
s'ae sto[)|ied, till, having |•e(•eived enconrag»’ment 
tVoin Sophia, and being vehemently [»r<*sm-d hy .Mrs, 
Honour, she jiroeeedecl thus: — “ He told us, ina- 
lain, though to lx* sure it is all a lie, that yotjr 
hilysliip was dying fur lo\e of the young scpiire, and 
that he was going to the wars to get rid of you. 

I thought to m>s(df then he was a fal:se-he;irt(‘d 


pinned to it, she bribed the maid to convey it into 
the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which, if he did not 
find it, she charged her to take soiiic method of con- 
veyiteg it l)efore his ey es in tlnr morning. 

Then, having j»ai(l hn- what Mrs. Hon<lur had 
eaten, in which bill was included an acconnt for 
what she herself might liave eaten, she mounted her 
horse, and, once more assuring her eomjiaTiiou that 
she was perfectly easy, continued her journey. 

CHATTER VI. 

t’oiitaining, nmong other things, the ingenuity of Partridge, 
the inadiieijs of Jone-S, and th(^ folly of FiUijatricIv. 

Tt Avas now ])ast tiv(‘ in the morning, and other 
^•oInpanY began to rise and come to the kitchen, 
among AN bum Averc; tin? serji'ant and the co:u‘hman, 
Nvho, being tliorougbly reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the English ]>!uase, drank a liearty (oip to- 
gether. 

In this drinking nothing more remarkable bap- 
])ened than the behaviour of Partridge, wlio, Avlnui 
the Serjeant <lrank a bealt’u to King Cicorge, re- 
pea(e<I only the w 01(1 I\in;c ; norconld In; lie brought 
to utter moil*; for thougli lu' N\r;s going to light 
against bis own cause, yet In* could not be pre- 
vailed uixm to drink against it. 

Air. Jones, being now returned to bis own bed 
(Imt from Avhence be returned wa* must beg to be 
excused from reluliugj, summoinMl Partridge from 
this agreeabh* eonipany, who, after a eeremonious 
p'-eface, having obtained lea\e. to oii’or his adNiei*, 
deliveu‘d bimsidf as follows : — 

” It is, sir, an old saying, and a tnie uin*, that ;i 
I Avis(* man may sometimes learn eonnsel from a fool ; 
I A\isb, tin refore, I might be so Ixdd as to olhu* you 
inv advice, Avbich is to rettirn bonn* again, and l(‘a\e 


Nvi‘e[eli; but, now', to sei* such a line, rieli, beauti- 
txl lady as you lie, forsaken for ^'’ch an ordinary 
woman ; for to lx* ytre so sin* is, and atiollier man’s 
NNife into the liargaiii. It is such a strange imna- 
!Mial thing, in a manner.” 

Sojdiia gaAc her a tliird guinea, and, telling her 
dx* Nvould eerlainly lx; her iVieiid If sin* mentiom.'d 
lailliing (d' wliat had passed, nor informed any one 
Nslioslie was, dismissed the girl, Avitli onh rs to the 
[u;>f-l)(iy to get the lioi'ses ready inunediately. 

being M.iw left alone N\itli her maid, she told In-r 
ti'iisty wait in'4-woiuan, “ 'I'hat sin.* ncNcr was niort* 
rasy tlian at jireseiit. I am now lamN ineed,” said 
^hi', “ he is jn*t oidy a villain, hut a low di'spiealde 
wii'leli, I I'.iii forgiNe all rather than his e\p«*sing 
lay mum* in so barharous a manner. 'I'bat reinh*rs 
him the ohjeet (»f my contempt. A t‘s, Honour, I am 
now easy; f ;iiii indeed ; I am very easy ;” and then 
^h(‘ hurst into a violent liuod of tears. * 

Aher a slmrt interval sp(*Mt by Sophia, cliielly in 
and assuring her maid tlr.it she was perfectly 
'■a-'V, Susan aiivAed with an '.leeovmt that the horses 


w ' i!' !■( ady, w lien a very extraordinary thought sug- 
itselt to our young bemiiie, by Nvbicb Mr. 
• "lies Would lx* aeijuainted with her having lx*en af 
I I * iim, in a way' Nvbieli, if any sparks of .afleelion 
"I Ix r reiuaiimd in him, avoniM be at least some 
pi'uslnnent'for his faults. 

J hiM'oad(*r will be jileased to remeinlx*!* a little 
iiiuil, wliieh bath bad the In.nonr of being’ more than 


fmee^ iv»jnernberod aln'ady in this history. ’I’his 
|imtl, cvea* since the departnn; of Mr. Jones, bad 
"’’U the constant companion of So[)bia by day, 
M ^ bedfellow by night; ami this mull’ she had 
It, ' tP* ^ bvstant upon her arm ; whence site took 
j. 'With gre.at indignation, and, having Avrit her 
^¥ith the p(‘ncil upon apiece of i)aper Avhicb she 


these /xnv’xA/ thes(' bloody wars, to fellows who 
are cout»*nled to swallow gunpowder, because they 
have nothing else to eat. Mow, (.‘very body knoNvs 
your liouour wauls for nollung at hoim' ; when that’s 
the c:is(‘, why should any man travel abroad t” 

“ Partridge,” cries Jones, “ thou art certainly a 
coward ; I Avish, therefore, thou Avouldst letiirn 
home lliyself, and trouble nu* no inoia*.’’ 

“ I ask your honour’s pardon,’’ cries Partridge; I 
sp.tke on your aeeounl mor»' than uiy oami ; for as 
to img Ile.'iNen kni)ws my circumst ama s are bad 
('lumgh, and I am so far from being afraid, tb.at I 
value a jiist(d, or a hlunderhuss, nr any sneh tliii.’g, 
no mon* than a pop-gun. Ihery man must die 
ouc(', and Avlml siguities tlx* manner Imw ^ hi'sidcs, 
peih.’ips I may eoim* oll’witli tin' loss only (d an arm 
or a leg. I as-sure you, sir, I was nev('r le^s afraid 
ill my life; and so, if your honour is resolved to go 
on, I am ri solv cd to follow yen. Hut, in that ca-e, 
I wisli I miglit give my oj)iuion. To lx* sun*, it is 
a scandalous way of travclliug, for a great gentleman 
liki* yo\i to Avalk -.ifoot. No wlx're tuc two or three 
good horses in the slalile, wliieh tin* landlord will 
certainlv m.ike no scruple ol tru'.tiug you willi ; but, 
if lie should, I c:in (‘asily contrivi* to take them ; 
and, b’t the worst conic to fiie worst, the king would 
certainly pardon you, as you are going to tight in 
bis cause.” 

Now, as fill* honesty of Partridge was equal to his 
understanding, and both d(*alf only in small matters, 
he would nevx'r have attempted a roguery of this 
kind, had he not imagined if altogether safe; for he 
vv'a.s t)nc of tliosi* who havi* mon* (*onsid(*ration of the 
gallows than of the litucss of things ; but, in rcivUly, 
he thought he might havi* eommillcd this felony 
without any danger ; for, besides Unit be doubteil 
mn. but tb*j name of Mr. Allworlhy avouUI BuIb- 
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cieiitly quiet the landlord, he conceived the} should 
oe altogether safe, whatever turn atfairs might take ; 
as Jones, he imagined, would liave friends enough 
on one ^ide, and ua his friends would as w’dl secure 
him oil the other. 

When ]Mr. Jones found that Partridge was in 
earnest in tliis proposal, he very seNerely rebuked 
him, and that in such hitter terms, that the other 
attempted to hiiigli it off, ami pres«'iitly turned the 
discourse to other matters; saying, lie believed they 
W'ere then in a bawdy-house, and that iie had with 
mutdi ado prevented two w’eiudies from disturbing 
his honour in the middle of the night. “ Heyday 1’* 
says he, “ I believe they got into your eliuinber 
"whether I would or no; for here lies tlie mull’ of 
one of them on the ground.” Indeed, as Jones re- 
turned (o Ins bed in the dark, he had never per- 
ceived the muff on the quilt, and, in lea])ing into Ins 
bed, he Iiad tuinbleil it on the lloor. This Partridge 
now took up, and vvas going to ])ut into his pocket, 
when Jones desired to see it. The mutt* was so very 
remarkable, tliat our hero miglit possibly have re- 
collected it witliont the information annexed. Rut 
his memory was not jmt to that hard otKce ; for at 
the same instant he saw and read the. words Sophia 
Westi'rn iijion tlie paper which was pinned to it. 
His looks now grew frantic in a moment, and he 
/‘agerly cried out, ” Oh Heavens ! how' came this 
muff here V’ “ I know' no more tlian your honour,” 
cried Partridge ; “but I saw it upon the arm of one 
of the women who would have (listurlxal yon, if I 

oiild have suffered them.” ‘ W'liere they'?” 
cries Jones, jumping out of hod, and laying hold of 
!us clothes. ” Many miles olf, T believe, by tliis 
time,” said Partridge. And now Jones, upon fiir- 
th(‘r imiuiry, was sidHciently assured tliat the hearer 
of this miiir was no other than the lovely Sophia 
herself. 

'J'lie heha-viour of Jones on this occasion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were such 
!is beggar all description. After many bitter execra- 
tions on Partridge, and not fewer on himself, he 
<inlere<l the po(ir hdlow, who was frightened out of 
his wits, to run down and hire him horses at any 
rate ; and a very minutes afterwards, having shulfled 
oil his clothes, he hastened down stairs to exeeuto 
the orders hims( if, which lie had just hefon? given. 

Hut bet’ore wi; proceed to what ])asse(l on his ar- 
rival ill the kitchen, it will he necessary to r(‘cur to 
what had there liap[)enc(l since; Partridge had first 
left it on his master's suminons. 

The serjeaiit was just inarched off with his party, 
when the two Irish gi'iitlcmeii arose, and came down 
stairs ; both compiaining that they had been so 
often w’aked by the noises in the inn, that they had 
never once been abh; to close their eyes all night. 

The coach which had brought the young lady and 
her maid, and which, pialeaps, llie reader may have 
hitlnuto concluded was her own, was, indeed, a re- 
turned coach belonging to Mr. King, of Rath, one 
of the w'ortliiest and honestest men tliat ever dealt 
in. horse-flesh, and whos<; coaclu's wi; heaitily re- 
commend to all our readers who travel tliat road. 
Hy which means they may, perhayis, have the plea- 
sure of riding in the very coach, and being driven 
by the very coachman, that is recorded in this 
history. 

The coachman, having but two passengers, and 
liearing Mr. Macklachlaii was going to Rath, offered 
to carry liirn thither at a very moderate pric;c. He 
was induced to this by the report of the hostler, who 
Raid that the horse which Mr. INfacklaelilan had 
hired fro.m Worcester would he much more pli;ased 
with returning to his friends there tlian to p-oseeufe 


a long journey ; for that the said horse Tvas rather a 
two-legged than a four-legged animal. 

iilr. JVIacklaehhiu iiinuediat(;ly closed with the 
proposal of the coachman, and, at tlie same time, 
perstiaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the 
fourth place in the coach. This conveyance the 
soreness of his bones maile more agreeable to him 
than a horse; and, being well assured of rmaMiiig 
with his wife at Rath, he thought a little delay 
would he of no consequence. 

Macklachlaii, vvho was mucli the sharper man of 
the two, no sooner heard that tliis laily came from 
Chester, with the other circumstances which lie 
learned from the hostU;r, than it came into liis head 
that she might ])osHihly be his friend’s wife ; and 
presently acquainted him w’ith this suspicion, wliieli 
had never once occurred to Fitzpatrick himself. 
To say the truth, he W'as one of those compositions 
which nature makes uji in too great a iiurry, and 
forgets to put any brains into their head. 

Now it happens to this sort of men, as to had 
hounds, who never hit off a fault themselves; l>ut 
no sooner doth a deg of sagacity ojieii liis mouth 
than they immediately do the same, and, without 
the guidance of any scent, run directly forwards as 
fast ns they are able. In the same maimer, the very 
moment Mr. Macklachlaii had mentioiu'd his ap^ji’e- 
hension, Mr. Fitzpatrick instantly concurred, and 
flew directly up stairs, to sur|)rise liis wife, helore 
he knew where slie was; and unluckily (as Forlimc; 
loves to play tricks W'ith those getitleiiieii wlio put 
themsi'lvcs entirely under her eondnet) ran his head 
against several doors and posts to no purpose. 
Much kinder was she to me, wlu'n she suggested 
the simile of the hounds, just before inserted ; ‘.iuee 
(he poor wife may, on these occasions, la; so justly 
compared to a hunted ban*. Like tliat little wrelehed 
animal, she pricks up her ears to listen after the 
voice of her iiursiier ; like her, flies away Ireml-ling 
when she hears it ; and, liki; hi'r, is generally over- 
taken and destroyed in the end. 

This was not however the ease at pre.sent ; for 
after a long fruitless search, Mr. Fitzpatrick ictunied 
to the kitchen, where, as if this had be(;n a real 
chase, entered a gentleman hallooing as hunters do 
when the hounds are at a fault. He was just 
alighted from his horse, and had many attendants at 
his luM-ls. 

Here, reader, it may he necessary to aeipiaiut 
thee witli some matters, nhieh, if thou dost know 
already, thou art wiser than I take thee to be. And 
(his information tliou shall receive in the next 
chapter. 

CH ART Fit Vn. 

In which are ('mid luled the advent iire.s that happened at the 
iiui at Cptdii. 

lx the first place, then, this gentleman just arrived 
was no other than squin* Western liiiuself, wlm was 
come hitlier in pursuit of his daughter; and, had hu 
fortunately been two lioiirs earliiu*, lu; hail not only 
found her, hut his nieee into the bargain ; for such 
W'as the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who Juul runaway 
with her live years ludoia;, out of the custody ot that 
sage lady. Madam Western. 

Now tliis lady had departed from the iim much 
about the same time with Sophia; for, having been 
waked by the voice of lier husband, she had sent 
up for the landlady, and, being by her apprized oi 
the matter, had bribed the good woman, at an ex- 
travagant price, to furnish her with horses for h<^ 
escape. Such pn‘vah*nce had money in this faini > » 
and though the mistress would have turned away 
her maid for u corrupt l ussy', if she had known “ 
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much a,B the reader, yet she was no mure proof 
agiiiust corruption lievself than poor tSusaii had 
been. 

Mr. Western and liis iieplieAv were not known to 
one anotlier ; nor indeed would tlie former have 
taken any notice of tlie latter if he had known 
him ; for, this being a stolen mulch, and consc- 
(juently an iinnutural one in the opinion of the 
good squire, he hud, from the time of her committing 
it, abamioued the poor young creature, who was then 
no more than eighteen, as a monster, and had never 
sinec^ suffered lier to he named in Ins pn'sencc. 

'riie kitchen Avas now a scene of universal con- 
fusion, Western imiuiriug after his daughter, and 
Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when Jones 
{‘utered tin* room, unfortunately having Sophia’s 
mvjtf in his hand. 

As soon as W(‘stern saw Jones, ho set u]) the same 
holla as is usi'd by sj>orlsnn‘n when their game is in 
view. He tluMi immediately ran up and laid hohl 
of .Tou(‘s, crying, “ We have got the dog fox, I war- 
rant the bitch is not far olf.” The jargon wdiieli 
followed for soim? minutes, wdiere many spoke dif- 
ferent things at the same time, as it wonhl he very 
(litlienlt to describe, so it would be no less unpleasant 
to r(‘a<l. 

.loiu's having, at huigtli, shaken Mw Western off, 
inal some of the eoui]) UiY having interfered hetAVCfui 
them, our liero ])rolested his iMnoe<‘ne(‘ as to know- 
ing :in}tliing of tlu! lady; when Farson Supple 
stepped up, and said, “It is folly t»» deny it ; for 
•why, the marks of guilt an' in thy hands. 1 will 
:ii\si‘lf assi'verate anil bind it hy an oath, that the 
muff thou hearcst in fliv hainl helongeth imto 
Madam Sophia; for I huvi' fVe(jnrMlly ol)-<erved her, 
dt' later da>s, to !)ear it al)ont her.” “ , My daughter's 
riiulf! ” erics the s(piire in a rage. “Hath begot 
my <laughter’s mniff hear witness the goods are 
found ii))ou him. I’ll hu\e him !)elore a jnsti(‘e of 
pi-ar-e this instant. » Wlnua* is my daughter, n illain I ” 
“Sir,” said Jones, “I heg \iin would he paedfied. 

'i he muir, I acknowledge, is the young lady’s; but, 
upon my honour, I have never seen lier.” At these 
words stem lost all [)afieiiee, and grew inarticu- 
late with rag.'. 

Somi' of the servants ha. I ae<|naint(*d Fitz]va1riek 
who Mr. Western was. The good Irishman, then*- 
tere, tliinking he had now' an opportunity to do an 
act of serviet to his miele, and by (Init means might 
possibly obtain his favour, stepped uj) to Join's, and 
cried out, “ I poll my eonseieiiee, sir, you may he 
a>;jj^:nned of denying your having se»'ii the gentle- 
m.m’s dan diter befort* my f.iei', when yon know I 
iouiid yon there upon the bed together.” 'rheti, 
turning to Western, he vdlered (o eoudnet him imme- 
diately to the room wlieie his dangliler was ; wliieli 
oir. i' being aeeej)ted, he, tlie squire, the parson, and 
f'Ciiie (jthers, aHceiidcil dileetly to Mrs. Waters’s 
i liamlier, which they entered with no less viiilenee 
than Mr. I' itzpalriek had done before. 

Die poor lady startetl from her sleep W'ith as 
i>mch amazement as terror, and beheld at her hed- 
siile a tlgure y^hieh might very well he supposed to 
ha>“ scajaul onj of Ih'dlam. Such Avildiiess and 
tanfusiou were in the looks of Mr. Western; who 
sooner saw the lady than lu' sturteil hai k, sho'.v- 
^^udh'iontly by his manner, hefori* he spoke, that 
was not the pi'rson sought after, 
nineh more tenderly d.o women v.ilue their re- 
'‘t.ition than their pi'rsons, that, though the latter 
now in more dangi'i* than before, yet, as the 
trincg was secure, the lady screamed not with such 
e(Ti(‘o as she had done on tlie other occasion. 
sho''l *1 sooner fonml herself alone than 

•I .mdoiied all thoughts (»f furtln'i reptise ; and, 


as she had sufRcient reason to bo dissatisfied with 
her present lotiging, she dressed herself Avith all pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr. WVsteru now proceeded fo search the whole 
house, hut to as little purpose as he had tlislurhed 
jioor Mrs. Waters. He then retnrm'd diseonsolate 
into the kitehen, where he found Jones in tlie cus- 
tody of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raised all the people, in 
the house, though it was yet scarcely daylight. 
Among these was a grave gentleinaii, who had the 
lionoiir to be in the commission of the peaei* for 
the county of AV'orei'ster. Of which Mr. Western 
was no sooner informed than he otfered to lay' his 
complaint before him. ’I’lie justice declined execut- 
ing his otlieif, as he said he had no clerk pr^sfiit. 
nor no book about jnsfiee business; and that lie 
could not carry all the law in liis hi-ad a’nout steal- 
ing aw'ay daughti rs, and sueii sort, of things. 

H( 'ic ]Mr. Fitzpatiiek olfeiard to lend him his as-^ 
sistanee, infoiniing tlu* company he had been him- 
self bred to the law. (Ami indec'd he had served 
three* years as clerk to an attorney in the north of 
Ireland, when, choosing a genteeh'r walk in life, 
lie quitted his master, < a;u(‘ ovi r t<j England, ami 
set up that Imsiness which rcepiires no apprmi- 
tieesliiji, namely, that of 'i g'^ntletnan, in which 
lu‘, had succeeded, us lialh been already partly 
in«'ii1icne<l.) 

Mr. Eitzpalriek declared that the law concerning 
<langht«'rs was ont of the ])re<ent ease* ; that stealing 
a inntf was undouhtedly felony , and the goods, being 
found upon tlie pe.Tson, Avere siifHcient evidence of 
the fact. 

'riie magistrate, upon the encouragement of so 
leanu'd a coadjutor, and upon the violent interces- 
sion of t!i(‘ squire, was at length prevaileil upon to 
seat himself in the chair of justii'c, wln-n' being 
placed, upon AicAving the mull’ Avliieh Jones still 
held in his hand, ami njion tlu* [larsoii’s SAvearing 
it fo he the property of Mr. AVe*;t('rn, lu* desiivd 
Mr. Fitzpatri«'k to draw' up a commitment, Avhicli 
lu* said ht* would sign. 

Jones noAv desired fo ho heard, Avhieli av.is at last, 
with ditheulty, granted him. He then produced tin* 
evidence of Sir. Fartridge, as to the liiuling it ; hut, 
A\hat was still inori*, Susan <leposed tlrat Soiihia her- 
self hatl deliA'i'i'ed tin* imiil’ to her, and h;ul ordered 
lu'r to convey it into the ehamher where Mr. Jones 
had found it. 

AVhefhera natural love of ju'^tiei*, or tlu* extraor- 
dinary eomelinesv; of Jones, had w rought on S\i>au 
to make the iliseovi'i v. I will not tlelennine; br.t 
such AVere the elfe< ts of her evidenee, that the nia- 
gistrale, throw'ing himself haek in his' chair, deel.ired 
that the matter was noAV altogether as ch ar on tlu* 
of the prisoner as it had before been agi.inst 
him: Avilh which the parson eoneurred, saying, 
the Lord forbid he should lu* instrumental in coiu- 
niitting ail innoeei.t person to durrmee. The justice 
then arose, acquitted the prisinier, and hrokt* up the 
court. 

Mr. Western now’ gaAc cAery vuu* pia'sent a hearty 
curse, ami, immediately ordering hishorsi's, ib'jiarted 
in pursuit t>f his daughti'r, >\ilhout taking the least 
notice of his nejdiew Fit/patriek. or returning any 
answer to his claim ol kindreil, matwithstaiiding 
all (he obligations he had just received from that 
gentleman. ^ In the violenee, moreover, of his hurry, 
ami of Ids passion, he luckily forgot to demand 
the muir of Jones: 1 say luckily; for he Avonld 
have died on the spot rather than have partei 
Avith it. 

Jones likew isi', Avith Ids friend Fartridge, set for- 
waril the moment he had paid his reekoniiig, in 
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quest of his lovely Sophia, whjin he now resolved 
never more to abandon the pursuit of. Nor could 
he briiif,' himself even to take leave of Mrs. Waters; 
of whom he detested the very thoughts, as she had 
been, though not designedly, the occasion of his 
missing the happiest intervic'w with Soj)hia, to whom 
he noAv vowed eternal constancy. 

As for Mrs. Waters, she took the opportunity of 
the coach wliichwas going to Hath; for which place 
she set out in company with the two Irish genile- 
meii, the landlady kindly lending her her clothes; in 
return for which slie was couteulerl only to receive 
about double their valiu', as a rccompeuce for tlicir 
loan. Upon the roa<l she ^vas pcrfiTtly reconcihul 
to Mr. Vitzjjatrick, Avho was a very handsome fellow, 
and indeed di<l all she could to console him in the 
absence of his wile. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which jMr. 
Jones encount(‘red at his inn at Upton, where they 
talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely beh.'ivionr 
of the charming Sopliia, by tliu name ot the Somer- 
Betshire angel. 


CILVrTEU Tin. 

In which the History goes backward. 

Before we proceed tiny farther in our history, it 
may be propen* to look a* little hack, in order to ac- 
count for the extraordinary appearance of Sophia 
and her fatlu'r at the inn at I pton. 

Tlie H'ader may be pleased to remember that, in 
the ninth chapter of the seventh book ot our history, 
we left Sopliia, after a long del)ate between love and 
duty, deciding the cause, ns it usually, 1 beUeve, hap- 
pens, in favour of the former. 

This debate bad arisen, as xvo have there shown, 
from a N isit wliicli her father had just before made 
her, in order to force her consent to a marriage with 
Blifil ; and which he had uudcu'stood to be fully im- 
plied in her ackiiowhalgment “ tlnd she neither 
must nor could refuse any absolute eomiuaiul of 
his.” 

Now from this visit tlic squire retired to his even- 
ing potation, ov<*rjoyed at tin? smvess ho had gained 
xvitli his daughter; and, ns he was of a social disposi- 
tion, and willing to have partakers in his happiness, 
the beer xvas ordered to How very liberally into the 
kilclnni ; so that before eleven in the (Meniiig there 
was not a single pt'rson sober in the house, <*x- 
oopt only Mrs. Western herself and the charining 
So])liia, 

Early in tlie morning a messenger was des])atehed 
to summon Mr. Blilil ; fur, thongli the .s(juire ima- 
gined that young gentleman had been much less 
acquainted than he really was with the former aver- 
sion of hia daughter, as he had not, however, yet 
reeeivecl her consent, he longed impatiently to com- 
municate it to him, not doubting but that the in- 
tended bride herself would confirm it with her lips. 
As to the wedding, it had the evening before been 
fixed, by the male parties, to be celebrated on the 
next morning save one, 

Bnjakfast was noxv s(*t forth in the parlour, where 
]\fr. Blifil .attended, and where the s({uire and his 
sister likewise were assembled ; and now JSophia 
was order('d to be called. 

0, Shak.spearel had I thy pen! 0, Hogarth! 
had I tliy i)encil! then would I draw the picture of 
the poor scrving-maii, who, with pale countenance, 
staring eyes, chattering teeth, faulteririg tongue, and 
trembling limbs, 

cn such a man, .so faint, «o sjnritless, 

So (lull, so d..*a<l in look, ho woe-lic^uine. 

Drew Piiani’s cnrlains in the ilr.wl of nif'ht. 

And would huvt* told him, half hU Troy was hurn'd) 


entered the room, and declared, — That Madam So- 
phia was not to be found. 

“ Not to be found !” cries the squire, starting 
from his chair; “Zounds and d- nation! Blood 
and fury! Where, when, how, xvhat — Not to be 
fouiul! Where 1” 

“La! brother,” said Mrs. Western, with true 
political cohlne.ss, “ yon are always throwing your- 
self into such violent passions for nothing. IMy iiieee, 

1 suppo.se, is only walked out into the garden. I 
protest yon are grown so unreasonable, that it is iin- 
jiossible to live in the house with yon. 

“Nay, nay,” answered the scjuire, returning as 
suddenly to himself, as he liad goiu' from himself • • 
“if that be all the matter, it signifies not mm-li ; 
hut, upon my soul, my mind misgave me when 
the felloxv said she was not to be found.” He then 
gave orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, 
and sat himself eonlentedly down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of each 
other than were the brother and sister in most in- 
stances ; particularly in this, 'Tiiat as the brotlier 
never foresaw any thing at a distance, but was 
most sagacious in immediately seeing every thing 
the moment it had happened ; so the sister eter- 
nally foresaw at a distaJice, but was not so quick- 
sighted to obji'cts before her ejes. Of both these 
the reader may have observed examples : and, in- 
d<*e(l, both tlieir several talents were excessive ; for, 
as the sister often foresaw what never came to pass, 
so tin* brother often saw much more than xvas ac- 
tually the truth. 

'I'liis was not how('ver the case at present. The 
same report xvas bnmght from the garden as before 
had bcc'ii lironght from the ehamber, that Madam 
Sophia was not to b(* found. 

The squire himself now sallied fortli, began 
to roar forth tin? Jiatne of Sophia ns loudly, and in 
as hoarse a voic'e, as whilom did IL'ieules that of 
Hylas ; and, as tin? poet t«‘lls that tlie whola* 
shore echoi'd hack the name of lliat beaiitifid 
youth, so «lid the housa*, tln^ garabm, and all the. 
mdghhonring fields resound nothing but the name 
of Sophia, in the hoarse voieos of the mi*n, and iri 
the shrill pipes of the womrn ; while eclu) seemed 
so pleased to repeat tlie belovtal sound, that, if lliere 
is really such a person, I believe Ovid hath belied 
her sex. 


Nothing reigned for along time hut confusion; 
till at last the s<juire, having siiflieiently sjx'iit liis 
hreatli, returned to the parlour, where he found 
M r.s. Western and Mr. Blitil, and threw liiinself, 
with the utmost dejection in his eouutenanee, into a 
great chair. 

H( •re Mrs. Western began to iqiply tlie following 
con.solation : 

“ Brother, I am sorry for wliat hath hapjiened ; 
and that my niece should have behaved herself 
in a manner so nnheeoming her family; hut it 
is all your own doings, and yon liave nobody to 
tJiank but yourself. Yon know she hath lieeu 
educated always in a manner directly contrary to 
iny advice, and now yon sei? the consequence. 
H ave I not a thousand times argued witli you about 
giving rny niece lier own Avill I But you know 1 
never could jirevail upon you ; and when I had 
taken so inucli jiains to eradicate her lieadstrong 
opinions, and to rectify your errors in policy, you 
know she was taken out of rny hands ; so that I 
have nothing to answer for. liad I been trusted en- 
tirely with the care of her education, no such acci- 
dent as this had ever befallen yon ; so that you must 
comfort yourself by thinking it was all your own 
doing; and, indeed, what el.se could be expected from 
such indulgence '?” 
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** Zounds 1 sister/* answered he, “ you are 
er ougli to make one mad. Have 1 indulged herl 

Have 1 given her her will? It was no longer 

ago than last night that I Ihreatcmed, if she dis- 
obeyed me, to eoufiiie her to her chamber ujmii 
bread and water as long as she lived. — You would 
provoke the [)atienee of Job.” 

‘‘Did ever mortal hear the like?” replied she. 

‘‘ Brother, if I had not tin* ])atien(‘e of iifty Jobs, you 
would make me forget all decency ainl decorum. 
Why would you interfere? Did I not beg you, did 
I not intreat you, to h‘ave the whole conduct to me? 
Y’^ou have defeated all the operations of the cam- 
paign by one false step. Would any man in his 
senses have provoked a daughter by such threats as 
these? How olicn liave 1 told you that English 
women are not to IxMn'ated like; Ciracessian* slaves. 
We have the jirotection of tlie world ; we are to be 
won by gentle means only, and not to he hectonal, 
and bulliiMl, and beat into compliance. I thank 
Heaven no Salique law governs here. Brother, 
you have a roughness in your manner which no 
woman but inysi'lf would bear. 1 do not wonder 
my niece was frightemMl and territieil into taking 
this measure; and, to speak b(»nes1ly, I think my 
iiieei^ will be just died to the world for what she 
hath done. I repeat it to you ag:iiu, brotluM*, you 
must comfort yourself by rememb’ring that it is all 
vour own fault. Htiw often have l advised — ” Here 
Western rosi* hastily from his chair, and, venting two 
or tlirei.' horriil imprecations, lan out of the room. 

When lu' w as departed. Ids sister e\presse«l more 
bitterness (if possibh*) against 1dm than she had 
•lone while be was present ; for the truth (*f which 
she aj)])caled to Mr. Blitil, who, witli great com- 
placence, iuajuij.'scecl entirely in all she said ; but 
excused all tin' faults (d’ NIr. Western, “as they 
must be considered,” he said, ‘‘to have juoceeded 
from the too inordinate^ fondness t)f a father, 
vvddch must be ^allowed th ■ nam of an amiable 
weakness.” So min'h tin' more excusable,” an- 
sw* red the lady ; ‘‘ for whom doth lie ruin by his 
buidiiess but his ovyn child?” To which Bldil 
immediately agreed. 

Mrs. Western then liegan to express great con- 
fusion on (In* account of Mr. lUitil, and of the 
usage which he had rec< ived from a family to which 
he intended so much Inunuir. Dn this subject she 
treated the folly of her niece with great seveiity ; 
but concluded with throwing the whole on lu'i* 
hrotlier, who, she said, was inexcusable to have 
|»roce(>ded so far witlnuit better assurances of ids 
il iinditer’s consent ; ” Bid he was (says she) always 
nt a violent, heads! nuig teinjier; ami I can scarce 
btrgive myself for all the advice I have thrown away 
upon him.” 

After much of this kind of conversation, which, 
Iierliaps, would not greatly entertain the readi'r, 
was it here particularlv relatial, Mr. Blitil took his 
h ave and ri'lurued home, not highly pleased with 
ills disappointnu'iit : wldeh, however, the philosi)- 
pliy W'ldch he had aecpiired from Scpiare, and tin* 
religion incised into him hy 'rhwaekum, together 
with Konu'what els(', taught him to hear rather 
better tlian more; jiassionate lovers bear these kinds 
of evils. 


(’ll APTEll IX. 

Tlu! escape of Soptiia. 

It is now time to look after Sophia ; whom the 
reader, if he loves her half so well as 1 do, will re- 
joice to find escaped from the elutehes of her p-as- 

• BoMihly Civensttiau. 


sionate father, and from those of her dispassionate 
lover. 

Twelve times did the iron register of time ^beat 
on the sonorous hell-metal, Kummoidug the ghosts 

to rise and walk their nightly round. In plainer 

language, it was twelve o’clock, and all the family, 
as vve have said, lay buried in drink and sleq), ex- 
cept only Mrs. Western, who was deeply engageil 
in reading a political pamphlet, and except our 
heroine, who now softly stole down stairs, and, 
having unbarred and unlocked one of the house- 
doors, sallied forth, and hastened to the place of 
appointment. 

Notwithstanding the many pretty arts w hich ladies 
sometimes practise, to display their fears on every 
little occasion (almost as many as the other sex use 
to conceal theirs), certainly there is a degree of 
courage which not only becomes a woman, but is 
often necessary to eiiahUi her to dischargi* her duty. 
It is, indeed, the idea of fierceness, and not of 
bravery, which destroys the female character; for 
who can read tlie story of the Justly celebrated Arria 
w ithout coiieeiving as high an opinion of her gentle- 
ness and f eiidcrness as of her fortitude ? At the same 
time, pcrhapis, many a woman who slirieks at a 
irmuse, or a rat, may lie ca])ahle of ijoisoiiiiig a 
husband ; or, wliat is w orse, of driving him to poison 
hiuisi'lf. 

Sojiliia, with all the gentleness which a vvomati 
can have, had all the sjiirit which she ouglit to have. 
Whrn, therefore, she; came to the ])lace of appoint- 
ment, and, instead of meeting her maid, as was 
agn'cd, saw a man ride directly up to her, slie neither 
screamed out nor fainted away : not that her pulse 
then heat with its usual n'gularity ; for she was, at 
tlrst, under some surprise and apj)relu.'usi()u ; hut 
these were relievr'd almost as soon as raised, when 
till? man, ptilling otf Ids b.at, asked her, in a very 
submissive? manner, ‘‘ If her ladyship did not expect 
to meet another lady?” And tlu'ii piitceeded to 
inform her that he was sent to comluet her to that 
lady. 

Sophia ccuild have no possible suspicion of any 
faUchuod in this account: she therefore tnounttal 
resolutely behind the li'llow, wlio e(mveved her safe 
to a town about tive mib'S distant, wlu're she had 
the salisfaetion of tiiidiiig tlie gooil Mrs. Honour: 
for, as the soul of the waiting- woman was wrajiped 
up ill those very habiliments w hieh used to enw rap 
her body, slu* could by no ini'aiis hring herself to 
trust them out of lu'i* sight. I pon these, therefore, 
she kej)t guard in person, while she dotaelu'd the 
aforesaid fi-llow' after lier mistress, having given him 
all ju’ojier instructions. 

They now debated what course to take, in order 
to avoid the pursuit of Mr.M'estern, who tin y knew 
would semi after tliem in a few hours. 'I'he lamdou 
road Irul such charms for Honour, that she was 
• lesirous of going on directly ; alleging that, as 8o])hia 
could not he missed till eight or nine tlie m'xt morn- 
ing, her pursuers would no! he able to overtake her, 
even thougli they knew w hicli way she h.ul gone. 
But Sophia had too mucli at stake to venture aiiy- 
thiug to chance ; nor «lid slu* dare trust too much to 
her tender limbs, in a contest which was to be deciiled 
only hv swiftness. Slie resolved, therefore, to travel 
across the country , for at least twciityor tliirty miles, 
ami then to take tlie direct road to Loudon. So, 
having hired horses to go twenty miles one way, 
when she intended to go twenty miles the other, she 
set forward with tin* same guide, behind wdioin she 
j liad ridden from her father's house ; the guide having 
I now taken up hehimi him, in the room of Sophia, a 
much heavier, as well as much less lovely’ burden ; 
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being, iiulot?d, a huge portmanteau, well stuifedwith 
tfio«e outside ormiineuls, by means of which the fair 
Honour hoped to gain many conquests, and, tinally, 
to make her fortune in London city. 

AVhen they had gone about two hundred paces 
from tlic inn on the London road, Sophia rode up 
to tlie guide, and, witli a yoice much fuller of honey 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is 
supposed to liave betm a bee-hive, begged Inm to 
take llie lirst turning which led towards llrislol. 

Header, I am not superstitions, nor any great 
believer of modern miracles. I do not, therefore, 
deliver the following as a certain truth; for, indeed, 
I can scarce credit it myself; but the fidelity of nn 
historian obliges me to relate what hath been con- 
fidently asserted. The horse, tlien, on 'which the 
guide rode, is reported to liave been so charmed by 
Sophia’s voice, tliat he made a full stop, and ex- 
pressed an unwilliiigness to proc(‘cd any farther. 

Perhaps, however, tlui fact may be true, and less 
miraculous than it hatli been represented; since the 
natural cause simmus ad(?quate to the ('tfect ; for, Jis 
the. guide at that moment desisted from a constant 
application of Ids armed right heel (for, like Hudi- 
bras, ho wore but one spur), it is more than possible 
that this omission alone might occasion tiie beast to 
stop, especially as this was very frequent with him 
at other tilings. 

Hut if tlie voice of Sophia had really an eifect on 
the horse, it had very little on tlie rider. He an- 
SAvered somewhat surlily, “ I'hat measter had ordered 
him to go a ditfereiit Avay, and that he should hise 
his place if he Aveiit any other than that he was 
ordered,” 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions bad no elfect, 
begun now to add irresistible charms to her voiitc ; 
charms which, according to the old jiroverb, makes 
the old mare trot, instead of standing still ; charms! 
to wb’ch moilern ages have attributed all that irre- 
sistible force which the aiicienls imputed to perfect 
oratory. In a word, shi? promised she avouUI reward 
him to his utmost expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these promises ; 
but he disliked tlieir being indetinite : for, though 
perhaps he had never heard that word ; yet tluit, in 
liud, was his ohjectiou. H*' said, “ Gentlevolks did 
not consider the case of poor volks ; that he hail like 
to liave been turned aAvay the othi'v day, for riding 
about the country Avith a gentleman from Sijuire 
Alhvorthy’s, who did not roAvard him as he should 
have done.'^ 

“ With whom?” says Sopliia eagerly. “ With a gen- 
tleman from Siiuire Allworthy’s,” repeated the lad; 

“ the squire’s son, I think they call ’nn.” — “ Whither i 
Avhich way tUfi he go ?” sa^s Sopliia.— “ Why a little 
o’ one side o’ Bristol, about tAventy miles oil’,’’ an- 
swered the lad. — “Guide me,” says Sophia, “to the 
same place, anrl I’ll give tliee a guinea, or tAVO, if 
one is not sutficient.” — “ To he certain,” said the 
]joy, “it is honestly Avorth tAvo, Avheii your hnUship 
considers what a risk I run ; but, hoAvever, if your 
ladysliip AAdll promise me the tAvo guineas, I’ll e’en 
venture ; to be certain it is a sinful thing to ride 
about rriy measter’s horsc.s ; but one comfort is, I 
can only be turned away, and two guineas will partly 
make me aiReiids,” 

The bargain being thus struck, the lad turned 
aside into the Bristol road, and Sojihia set forAvard 
in pursuit of .Tones, highly contrary to the reinon- 
otrances of Mrs. Honour, Avlio had riuch more desire 
to see London than to see >Tr, Jones: for indeed 
she w.is not his friend Avith hirr mistress, as he had 
been guilty of some neglect in certain pecuniary 
civilities, which are by custom due to the waitiug- 


geiitleAvoman in, all love alfairs, soul more CRpecially 
in those of a clandestine kind. This Ave impute 
rather to the carelessness of his temper tliaii to any 
want of generosity ; but perhaps she deriviai it from 
the latter motive. Certain it is that she hated liim 
very bitterly on that account, and resolved to take 
every ojiportuiiity of injuring him Avilli her mistress. 
It was therefore highly unlucky for her, that she had 
gone to the very same town and inn Avlience Jones 
had started, and still more unlucky Avas she in 
huA'ing stumbled on the same guide, and on this 
accidental discovery Avhicli Sophia hail made. 

Our travellers arrived at llambrook* at tlie break 
of day, Avliere Honour Avas against her Avill charged 
to inquire (he route which Mr. Jones liad taken. 
Of this, inileed, the guide himself could have in- 
formed them ; hut Sophia, 1 kuoAV not for Avhat 
reason, ncA'er asked him the qiii'stion. 

M hen Mrs. Honour had made lier report from 
the landlord, Sophia, Avith much ililficulty, jirocurcd 
some inditfercnt horses, Avhich brought hm- to the 
inn Avhere Jones had bee:; confined ratlier by the 
misfortune of meeting with a surgeon than by 
having met Avitli a broken head. 

Here Honour, being again cliarged AvIth a com- 
mission of imjuiry, liad no sooner a]qdied lierself to 
the landlady, ami had (ieseiihcd the person of Mr. 
Jones, than that sagaeioiis woman began, in the 
vulgar phrase, to smell a rat. Whi'ii Sophia there- 
fore entered the room, instead of answering llu* 
maid, the landlady, aildriissing hcrsidf to the mistress, 
began the folloAving spi'ech : “ GoO(l-laek-a-da\ ! 
Avliy there, now, Avho would have thought it f I 
protest the loAcliest couple that ever eye hchiTd. 
I-lackins, madam, it is no wonder the Mpdre lain oti 
so about your ladyship. He told me indeed ym 
Avas the finest lady in the Avorld, and to be sure so 
you be. Mercy on him, poor heart ! 1 bepitieil hiin, 
so I did, Aviu'ii he iiseil to hug his [)illow, and call it 
his dear Madam Sophia. I did allt I could to dis- 
suade him from goingto the wars; I told Iiiin thi'n* 
AV<‘re men enow that were good for nothing else hut 
to he killed, that had not the love of such line! ladit'^,” 
“Sure,” sa\s So])hia, “Ihi* good Avoman is dis- 
tr:ie(i‘d.’’ “No, no,’* cries the landlady, “ I am not 
distracted. M'hat, doth Aour ladyship think 1 don’t 
knowthen? I assure you he told mi; all”. “ \N h.it 
saucy felloAA',” crii's Honour, “told yiu auAthing of 
iny lady “ No saucy fi lloAV,*’ answered tin; land- 
lady, “but the young gentleman )i)U inquired alter, 
.and a very pretty young genthuir.ui he is, and he 
loves Madam Sophia Western to the bottom of his 
soul.” “ He lovi; my l.idy ! I’d have you to know, 
AVoman, she is meal for his master.” Nay, 
Honour,” said Sojihia, interrupting her, “ don’t he 
angry Avith the good Avoman ; shi* intends no harm.” 

“ No, marry, don’t 1,” ansAvenal the landl.ady, eni- 
holdened by tlie soft aceeiits of Soplu.a ; and then 
laumrhed into a long narrative too tedious to hi; 
here set down, in winch some passages dropjicd (hat 
gave a little olience. to Sojihia, and mucli more to licr 
Avaiting-Avoman, Avho hence took occasion to abusi; 
poor Jones to her mistress the moment^ they vvi re 
alone together, saying “tliat Ik; must he a very 
pitihil lelloAv, and could have no love for a lady, 
Avhose name lie. Avould thus prostitute in an ale- 
hoiisi;.” 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so very dis- 
advantageons a light, and avus jicrhaps more plcascii 
Avith the violent raptures of his love (which the 
l.andl.ady exaggerated a.s much as she had done (;vcry 
other circumstance) than she was oHcndcd Avitli the 


This was the AiU:if;i* whtac Joiios met iho quaUor. 
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rrst; and indeed she imputed the whole to the ex- 
travaj^arice, or riith(‘r ebulliiMice, of his passion, and 
to tlie openness of Ins heart. 

Tills inei<lent, however, being afterwards revived 
in her mind, and placed in the most odious colours 
hj Honour, served to heighten and give credit to 
those unlucky occurrences at Upton, and assisted 
the waiting-woman in her endeavours to make her 
mistress depart from that inn without seeing Jones. 

d'he lamllady linding Sophia intended to stay no 
hmger than her horses were ready, and that without 
eating or drinking, soon withdrew ; when Honour 
b('gan to take her mistress to task (for indeed she 
used great freedom), and after along harangue, in 
Avhi(.h she reminded her of her intention to go to 
Jiondon, and gave freipient hints of the impropriety 
of pursuing a young fellow, she at last concluded 
with this serious exhortation : “ For heaven’s sake, 
madam, consider what you are about, and wliilher 
you ani going.** 

This advice to a lady who had already rode near 
forty miles, and in no very agreeable season, may 
si cin foolish enough. It may Vie supposed she had 
well considered and resolved this alreiuly ; nay, Mrs. 
Honour, Viy the hints slur threw out, seenuMl to 
think so ; and this I dovibt not is the opinion of 
many readers, wlio have, I make no doubt, Inani 
long siiiee well eonvima'd of llie jmrjiose of our 
heroine, and have licartily eoiulemiiod her for it as a 
wanton baggage. 

Hut in reality this Avas not tlie ease. Sophia had 
hemi lately so distracted hetwtH'ii hope and fear, her 
duty and lov(' to her fatlnu-, her hatred to lllilil, her 
eumpa^^sion, and (avIiv should aao not confess tin; 
Irutlr!) her love for Jones ; which last hehaAiour of 
her fallier, of lier aunt, <.)f <*Aery one <‘lse, and more 
]vii lieularly of .Lines himself, had liloAVii into a 
that lier mind Avas ni that confused stale 
which may he truly said to make us ignorant of 
wliat W'(’ do, nrAA^ither a\(' go, or ratln'r, indeed, in- 
(lilli'i’eiit as to tlie (•ons(MHience of eitiier. 

'l lie prudent and sage :i(1a ict* of lu r maid prodiieed, 
liowevt r, some cool ndleetion ; and slie at length de- 
teniiiiied to go to (ilouecster, and tlienco to proceed 
directly to London. 

Ihit, unliK'kily, a fcAV miles liefore slie entered that 
t<uvn, she met the liaek-attorney, Avho, as is before 
ei '111 ioned, had dinetl there A\ith Mr. .Lines. 'I'liis 
t' lloAv, being Avell knoAvn to Mrs. llomuir, stopjieil 
: i.d sjioke to li(’r; of Avliieh Sophia at that time tt)ok 
litih' notice, more than to imjnireubo he Avas. 

Hot, baling bad a more particular account from 
lleiioiir of this man aflei aa anls at (llonce^-ter, ami 
healing of tlie^great <*\|irditioii he usually made in 
ti'a\elliiig, fur AA'hich (as hath be»-ii before ober\ed) 
he was particularly famous ; recollecting, likcAvise, 
tliiit sin? had oveilietird Mrs. Honour inform him 
that they wi*re going to (jtlouei’sler, she began to 
li'ur lest h«‘r fiitlu r might, by this felloAv’s means, be 
ahle to tnu'e lier to that city; Avlierefore, if she 
wioidd tliere strike into tin* London road, she ap- 
I'J't'heiided lie Avould certainly be able to overtake 
She tlicrefore altered her resolution ; .and, 
having bireil^borses to go a week’s jourin'y a Avay 
''Inch she did not intend to tnivel, she again set 
lorward after a light refreshment, contrary to the 
tlesiie and earnest entreaties of her maul, and to the 
iio l<*ss vehement remonstrances of Mrs. M’hitelield, 
'e, from good breeding, or ]ierha]is from good- 
(tor the poor young lady appeared iiiuch 
■digued), pressed her very heartily to slay that eveu- 
^'‘.'•■dUloueester. 

\v bersidf «inly Avitb some tea, and 

' ymg about two hours mi the bed, while licr 


horses were getting ready, she resolutely left Mrs. 
Whitefiehrs aliont eleven at night, and, striking di- 
rcetly into the AVorcester road, within less than four 
hours arrivcil at that very inn where Avelast saw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very partienlavly 
back from her departure, till lier arrival at Upton, 
wc shall ilia very Avords bring her father to the same 
place ; avIio, having received the first scent from tlie 
post-lioy, who conducted his daughter to Hambrook, 
very easily traced her afterwards to (lloncesti'r ; 
Avlience he pursued her to Upton, as he Inul learneil 
Mr. Jones liad taken that route (for Fartridge, to use 
the s(|ijire’s expression, left evi'ryAvhere a strong 
scent behind liim), and he doubted not in the li*:ist 
but Sophia traAclled, or, as lie phrased it, ran, the 
same way. He used indeed a very coarse expression, 
which need not be hero inserted ; as fox-hmiters, 
Avlio alone Avoiild understand it, will easily suggest 
it to themselves. 

BOOK XI. 

CONTAINING AllorT TllllEE DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

A cniat for the ctiUes. 

In onr last initial chapter Ave may be supposed to 
IniA’e treated that formidable set of men who are 
cabl'd critics Avith more freialom than becomes us; 
since they exact, and indei'd gi iierally receive, great 
coml<*s<*ensi<»ii from authors. We shall in this, 
therefon', give llie reasons of our comluet to this 
august body; and here avc shall, perhaps, place them 
in a light in which they have not liitherto be<-n 
s(*en. 

'i'his Avord critic is of Greek derivation, and sig- 
nilh's judgment. ILmei? I presume some per^mis 
Avho have not understood the oriuinal, and have seen 
the English translation of the primitiA'e, haAe con- 
eludi'd that it ineanl judgment in the legal sense, 
ill Avhieh it is fri'ipicntly used as eipiivalent to con- 
demnation. 

I am the rath(*r inclined to be of that opinion, as 
tlie greatest number of critics hath of lati'Acars hemi 
f-.mnd amongst tlie luAvyers. Many of these gentle- 
men, from despair, perhaps, of I'ver rising to the 
beneb in M estmiiister-liall, baA e placed tliomsehes 
on the benelies at tlie play bouse, wlu're tliey Inve 
ex<*rl<‘d their jndieial capacity , and have given judg- 
menl, e. eoudemiu'd Avitliont mercy. 

'riie gt'nth'iiien Avould, perhaps, be AVidl ( iiongh 
pleas('d, if AVi' Avere to leaAO them thus eompareil to 
one of the most important and honoiiralile olTlei's in 
the e<uuiuonw ealth, and, if avo intended to apjily to 
their faAonr, avc woiihl do so ; but, as aac design to 
deal very sincerely and plainly too Avitli them, avc 
must n'lniml them of anotlier otlleer of jnstiee of a 
mneh.loAver rank; to Avlmni, as they not only pro- 
nounce, Vint execute, their oami judgment, they bear 
likcAvisi' soim' remote resemblance. 

Rut in reality there is another light, in Avhich these 
modern critics may, Avitli great justice and jirojiriety, 
be seen; and this is that of a eomnioii slamlerer. 
If a person avIki pries into the chaiaeters of others, 
with no other tlesigii hut to dis(*ovt*r their faults, and 
to pnVdisU them to the world, deserves the title of a 
slanderer of the reputations of men, Avby should not 
a erilic, Avho reads with the same lualevolout view, 
be as ]iroperly slyleil the slanderer of the reputation 
of books 1 

^iee bath not, I believe, a more abject slave; 
society produces not a more odious vermin; nor 
can the devil receive a guest mon' Avortby of him, 
nor possibly more Aveleome to him, than a slanderer. 
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Tho world, 1 ;un afraid, regards not this monster 
with half tlu* abliorreiice wliieli he deserves; and I 
,u»; more afraid to assign tlic ivasoii of this criminal 
lenity siioAvn towards him ; yet it is certain that the 
lliiet looks innoci'ut in the comparison ; nay, the mur- 
derer himself can seldom stand in competition with 
his guilt : for slander is a more erind n capon than a 
sword, as the wounds whieh the former gives are 
always incurahle. One method, indeed, there is of 
killing, and that the hast'st and most (‘xi'crahle of all, 
whicli hears an exact analogy to the vice here de- 
claimed against, and that is poison : a means of 
revenge so base, and yet so horrible, that it was 
once ivisely dislingnisheil by onr laws from all 
other murders, in the peculiar severity of the punish- 
ment. 

Ilesidos th(‘ dreadful mischiefs done hy slander, 
ami the basetu'ss of the means hy which they are 
eifected, tliere are otiier circumslanees that highly 
aggravate its atrocious (|iiality ; for it often proe<H‘ds 
from no provocation, ami seldom promises ils<‘lf any 
reward, unless soimi black and inlernal mind may 
jnopose a n'ward in the thoughts of Iku ing procured 
tiiiM'iiin am' of another. 

Sliakspoare liatli nobly touched this vice, when 
he says, 

“ Who .steals my purse Meals trash, 'tis somcHiins;, nothing 
"’I'was mine, tis his, and hatli I'ccu sla\c to thousaiuls : 
tint lie Hint lilehi's from me my good name 
Knlis me -'I'thal Nor kmociIks him, 

J!:'f MAI' IS MK roOK 

With all lids my giuid ri'ailerwill doubtless agree; 
bet tnneli of it will jirobahly seem too s(‘vere, wiien 
applied to the slaiidort'r of books, lint let it bere 
be lamsidcred tliat both proceed from the same 
wi<'k:-d ilispositioM of niiiid, and are alike \oiil of 
fbe eveuse of tcin]itation. Nor shall we coiicbide 
the injury done this way tube vi'ry slight, nlnui we 
eonvidcr a book as the ant ho odspring, and in- 
deed as il;e cliild id’ his inaiin. 

'flu id'u* who hath snlfered his imiso to con- 
tinue liithiTfo in a \irgin state can inne but u very 
itnideipiale idea of tliis kitid of I’tatenial fondness, 
'fo sncli we may parody the tender exidaieat ion of 
Macduff, “Alas! 'I’lioii bast wiittcn no i>ook.’’ 
IjuI the author Avliose muse bath bionghf forih 
will fc(d the pathetic strain, |icrliaps will a<comj»any 
lUf with tears (( specially if bis dai ling Im* already 
no more), w'bile I mention the uneasiness willi which 
the big muse hears altout her luirden, t!n* painfr,! 
labour with whieli she prodma's it, and, lastly, the 
cari*, the fondness, with v>bi«b the tender fatlier 
noiirisln's his favourite, till it, be brought to maturity, 
and prodnecfl into the world. 

Nor is there any patern:il fondness whi< b seems 
less to savour of absolute in' tinct, and wiiicli may 
so well he reconciled to worldly wisdom, as (his. 
'I’hese children may most truly be railed tli(“ rieln-s 
of Ibeir father; and many of them ba\c with line 
filial piety fed their parent in his fdd age: sfi that 
not oidy the alfeetioii, hut the interest, of llie 
aiilhor may he highly iiijnriMl hy tln-se slanderers, 
w hose poisonous breath brings bis book to an un- 
tiimdy end. 

Lastly, the slanderc’’ of a book is, in truth, the 
slandej’fi* of the author: for, as no one ran call 
anodier bastard, without calling the mother a whon*, 
so neither can any one give the names of srnl stuff, 
horrid nonsmisi’, &c., to a book, wdlhont calling tin* 
author a hlockliead ; whieli, thougli in a moral 
sense it is a pviderahle a])pollation to that of villain, 
is pernapi. rather more injnriouH to his worldly in- 
terest. 

\i)w. h<tv\<'\ir [udicnuis all Ihir- may app-ar to 


sumo, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknowledge 
tin* truth of it ; nay, may, perhaps, tliiuK. 1 have mA 
treated the subject withdei-cnt solemnity; but sun ly 
a man may speak truth witii a smiling countenance. 
In realit}, to ilejireciate a book inalicionsly, or even 
wantonly, is at least a very ill-natured ollice ; and » 
morose snarling eritic may, I believe, be suspected 
to be a bad man. 

I wull therefore endeavour, in the remaining part 
of this chapter, to explain the marks of this idiaracttu', 
and to show w hat criticism I here intend to obviate : 
for 1 can never be understood, unless by the very 
persons here meant, to insinuate that there are no 
projuu* judges of writing, or to endeavour to exclude 
from the commonw'ealtli of literature any of those 
noble critics to wliose labours tiielearneil world an; 
so greatly indebted. Such were Aristotle, lloraci', 
and Longinus, among tiio ancients, Dacier ami 
llossu among tlie French, and some perhaps among 
us ; Avho leave ciutainly been duly authorised to 
exccutirat least a Judicial authority in /bro litentrio. 

Ihit without ascertaining all the jiroper ijiialifiea- 
(ions of a crilie, w iiich I ha^e toiu-lied on <‘ls<‘w lien*, 

I think I may very boldly object to the censures of 
any one jaissed upon works whieli he Iinfli not liiiiiself 
read. Sucli eetisurers as these, wbi'tlier they s[)e:ik 
from their own guess or snspieion, or from the report 
and opinion of oiliers, may properly be said to slander 
the ncpiitatioii ot‘ tlie book the} (‘ondeiim. 

Such may likewLc be Mispected of ileserving (bis 
character, who, witlioiit r.s-ugning any jiarliciilar 
faults, I'nmlenin the who],* in general deraiii:ilo,y 
terms; sue! Aile, tinil, d — d sinii’, and 
tic'ul'.rly by tlie use of the iiionos\ 11:, ble, low ; a 
word which become: t!ie nioutli ol no eritie who is 
not Ki'.ii i I loN'H n \ 

A..;ain, tin igii then; may lx inrit' faults justly 

signed ill work, yt, it’ si* are not in the 

mo'f essci.ji:;! parts, oj- jf tliey are compensated by 
i'ater beantit s, it will s i mr ratiher of the m:)Ii( 
of a slanden r tlian id’ the judgment of a tine eritic 
to jiass a seY*‘re seiiti-nee upon the whole, merely 
on acc.'itinl of s«)iiie Aiciims p'lrt. 'i'lils is direeily 
eoiitra'y to the sentiments <.d’ lioraee: 

J’truiu til.i p'unt mtrvi >ft cni'nlne, n >i pnnv S 
iijltu l'-r uirtmlis, nuf im tn ’it J utlil ^ 

.•III' iiHuntmi iKtruiit I'livit iiut'iiii- 

lV;t <• til.* l>t , iiioi c ill iiiitjil.i’i a •'liin.*, 

I .(.’II nut .iiigi v, \v; i*i..i i ieiial 1 
( 'I'i iit ii illi .s'Jiat* 1 1 i' i.'l i.i i i I •. 11 I n-; >v , ) 

A carclc'.-i tiain! or Intni.iii li.til >''• 

Mif. I' i 

l’’()r, as .Marli:il sa'>s, J/.A/' /t"U J'U l/ 'i/'- 

No book can be otlierwise eompo**d. Al! I;e,iii'\ 
of ebaracter, as wi ll conii! eiiaie 

if i*t ei-> tiling hiiman, is to be (|■|e(l in Ibis niaii'.'er. 
Ciiiel indeed woiili it be if sm ii ri work as t'd"^ 
history, which hadi « mploved smue tiH.m' 'inds ot 
hours in the* compos mr, slioidd be li dile (<• b.* coii- 
:leitiiH*d, li('<*ai me pari ieiilai’ clia pl'cr, or perhaps 

chapters, nciy be \Ious (o \ery just and seiisitile 

objections. And \cl. ii(>tl...._ . ore common l!i«'i 
till* mo.-t, rig^orous .sentence upon botjk.s soppor.i'*! 
by sucli obj'ctioiis, wliicli, iflliey wererighfl} i.iKeii 
(and that lliey are imt always), do l)\ no means go 
to the jjjerit of I’m tvliole. in llie tljeatic i*specirdlyi 
a single expression whieli doth not coincidewilh da' 
taste of the au<Ii(*iice, or witli any individual viitn: 
of that audience, is sure to be. hissed ; and I'lie scene 
which sliould lx; disa ji[)rove<l would hazard d'” 
whole piece. To write within such severe rines as 
these is as impossible :is to live uj> to soim spleucHj^ 
opinions; and if w.* Jmlgi; according to tin* 
im uls of borne critics, and of some clnistiaiiy» 
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autlioi' will bti saved in this world, and no man in 
the next. 

CHAFTEU II. 

The adveutiires which So])hin met with after her leaving 

lIptDll. 

OtJit history, just heforc it av;\s obliged to turn about 
and travel backwards, liad iiientioiK’d tiie departure 
of Sophia ami her mtiid I'roJii tin* inn ; we shall now 
therefore pursue the steps of that lovtdy creature, 
und leave her unworthy lover a little longer to 
beinoan his ill-luck, or rather his ill-comluet. 

Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 
bye-roads, across the country, they now passed the 
Severn, and had scarce got a mile from the inn, 
when the young lady, looking hehind her, saw seve- 
ral horses coining after on full speed. 'I'liis greatly 
alarmed her fears, and she called to the guide to put 
on as fast as possible. 

He immediately obeye<l lier, and away they rode 
a full gdlop. Ilut tin; fister they went, the faster 
Avere they followeil ; and as tin' horses beliind were 
somewhat swifter flian those hebu'e, so the former 
were at huigth overtaken. A happy circumstance 
for poor Sophia; whose fears, joini'd to Inn* f.itigne, 
liad almost overpowered Imr s))irits ; hut she was 
imw instantly relie\ed by a female voiee, that grci ted 
her in the softest manner, and M'ith the utmost 
civility. 'I'liis gn'cting Sophia, a.s soon as she couhl 
recover her hreatfi, with like civility, and with the 
highest satisfaction to Innself, relnnied. 

The. tras idlers who joined Sojihia, and who had 
given her such terror, consisted, like her own com- 
pany, of two females and a guidt*. 'Phe two parties 
procecfled t!ir«*e full mill's together before any one 
o:iered again to o])e:i their months; wln'ii onr 
h a-oine, Icn ing pretty well got the hett'-n* of her fi'ar 
(hut. yet being somewhat surprised iliat tin* other 
still eoiitinned to attend her, as slie pnroied no great 
road, and h id ahvady jiasscd through several turn- 
ia ',s ), aeeo>>ted t he st ran >;e l.idy in a most obliging 
Ion,-, and said, “ Slie was very liapjiy to find they 
wi'ie lioih travelling the ^ one way.” The other, 
who, like a gliosf, only wanted to he spoke to, rea- 
dily answered, “ 'I'li-it the liappiniws was entirely 
hers; tint she was a jierfei't stranger in that eonntry, 
and was so o\ei joyed at meeting a eompinion of her 
own sc\:, iii !| she li.id perh ijis been :;uilty of an im- 
pcrtineiief, wliieli reijnii'ed great apology, in keeping 
pace with lier.” >!ore civilities pa'-sed hetwem 
these two ladies; for M.s. Honour had now given 
I'l ie,' {() (Ik; liiielialiil of thi* stianger, and haul fallen 
into the roar, 11^, though Soplila had ga*eat curiosity 
to know vv'iy the otiier la ly contiiincil to travel on 
Ihrougli the same by e-roads with hero'lf, nay, 
llioiigh this gavi' her some uneasiness, yet fear, or 
/lodesty, or -ome otlier consideration, restrained her 
iroin I'. King the ipiest ion, 

1 lie grange lady now laboured under a dilVieulty 
''^h'.ch ajipears almo'-t hi low the dignity of history 
h> iinmtiou. Her honni'l had l<een blown from her 
not less than live times within the last mile; 
nor coold slVe eume at an »■ ribbon or liandkerehief 
to tie it under her eliin. Wlieii Sophia w as informed 
tliis, sin; immediately sujijilied her with a liaml- 
w'lcliiel for tliis jmrpose ; wliicIi while slie was 
pulling from her pocket, she perhajis fi»o much 
neglected the maingemeiit of her horse, for (he beast, 
h'l'V unluckily making a false stej), fell upon his 
fure-l,»jr^^ naid threw his fair rider from liis back. 

Phough Sopliia eamc head foremost to the ground, 
•'be liappily reieived not the least damage: and the 
f*nne eiremnstaiiees which had perhajis eoiitrihiited 
lier lall now preserved her from coiifusian; for 


the lane which they were then passing was uarrow, 
and very much overgrown w itli tr(;e8, so that the 
moon could here afibrd very little light, and was 
moreover, at present, so obscuieil in a cloud, that it 
was almost perfectly dark. liy these means the 
yaniiig lady’s mixb^ty, which wnis extremely delicate, 
escaped as free from injury as her limbs, ami she 
was once more reinstated in her saddle, having re- 
ceived no other harm than a little fright by her fall. 

Day-light at lengtii appeared in its full lustre ; 
and now the tw'o ladies, who were riding over a 
common side by side, looking stedfastly at each 
other, at tlie same moment both their eyes became 
fixed; both their horses st()pp(;(l, and, both speaking 
together, with equal joy pronounced, the one the 
name of Sophia, the other that of Harrii't. 

This unexpected encounter surprised the ladies 
much more than 1 believe it will the sagacious 
reader, who must have imagined that the strange 
lady could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the 
cousin of Miss AVestern, whom we before men- 
tioned to have sallied from tlie inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which these two 
cousins eoneeived at this meeting (for they had for- 
merly been most intimate aeipiaintanee and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt W'esieru), 
that it is impossililc to recount half the coiigratula- 
lions wliieli passed between them, before either 
asked a very natural question of the oilier, naiiu'ly, 
whither shi* was going ! 

'Phis at last, however, came first from Mrs, Fitz- 
paliiek; hut, easy ami natural as the (pustion may 
s(‘em, Sophia found it difiicnlt to give it a very ready 
and certain answer. Slie begged her cousin there- 
fore to suspend all curiosity till they arrived at some 
inn, “ which I supposi',” says she, “ eau hanily be 
far distant. ; and, believe me, Harriet, I suspend as 
inucli curiosity on my side; for, indeed, I believe onr 
astonishment is pii'ttv equal.” 

The conversation wliieli passi'd between these 
ladies on the road was, 1 apprehend, little woith 
relating; ami h'ss certainly was that between the 
two waiting-women ; for they likewise began to pay 
their conqilimenls to each otiiiT. As lor (lie guides, 
llii'v were debarred from the pleasure id diseoiirsi', 
the one heimj [daeed in tlievaii, and the oilier obliged 
to bring np the ii'ar. 

In this |)o>tnre they (ravelled many hours, till 
they Came into a Avide and Avell-heateii road, Avliieli, 
as tliev turned (o the riiilit, soon liioiiulit tiiein to 
a very fair pronii'.ing inn, vvliere tlioy all ali;.dil''d : 
hut so fali:;ued was Sopliii, that, as she had sat 
luT horsi' during the la^t live or slv miles with 
great ditiicnltv, so was she now iiieapable <•! ihs- 
imninfing from him witliout a'sistaiiee. 1 his (lie 

landlord, who liad hold ol her lu>r>.e, jiresi'inly 
pereeivinu;, ofihred to lilt her in liis arms troni her 
saddb; ; and she loo voadily aeerpied the tnuler or 
his servin'. Indeed tvn'tniu* si'ems to have ie>olved 
to put Sophia to the hlu^li that day, and the seeoml 
malicious atteniiit suecc’di'd hcllt'r than tlu' tnst , 
for my landlord had no sooner rcei'ived tlie u>nn:» 
ladv in Ids arms, than Ins leel, wliieli the gonl hail 
lat.'ly very seveivlv iiandh'd. gave way, and ilowii 
he tumbled; hut, at tin; same ii/nc,vvit!i no 
ferifv Ilian gallairry, contrived to throvv Idmself 
uii'lcr his charming hiinlcn, so l.hat he alone ro- 
eeivi'd any bruise from the lall ; tor the great injury 
which hapiiened to Sophia wais a violent shock 
given to lu'r modesty by an immoderate grin, 
which, at her rising friim the ground, she observed 
in the eounteiiance of most of the by-slaudeis. 
This iiiaile her suspect what had really liappeued. 
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and wliat wo sliall not horc relate for the indul- 
gence of those readers who are capable of laugliiiig 
at the offence given to a young lady’s delicacy. 
Accidents ot this kind we have never reganled in 
a comical light ; nor will we scruple to say that he 
must have a very inadequate idea of the modesty 
ot a beautitul young woman, who would wish to 
sacrifice it to so paltry a satisfaction as can arise from 
laughter. 

This fright and shock, joined to the violent 
fatigue which both her mind and body had under- 
gone, almost overcame the excellent constitution of 
Sophia, and slic had scarce strengtli sulKcieiit to 
totter into the inn, leaning on tlie arm of Iut maid. 
Here she was no sooner seat('d than she called for a 
glass of water; hut Mrs. Honour, very jmliciously, 
ill my opinion, changed it into a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, hearing from ]Mrs. Honour that 
Sophia had not been in bed during the two last 
nights, and observing her to look viny pale and wan 
Muth her fatigue, earnestly entreated her to refresh 
herselt w'itli sonm sh'op. She was yet a stranger to 
her Iiisfory, or her apprehensions ; but, Innl she 
known both, she would liave given the same ad- 
vice ; for rest was visibly necessary f(»r her ; and 
their long journey through hyo-roads so entirely 
removed all danger of pursuit, that slm was herself 
perfectly easy on tliat account. 

Sophia was easily ])re vailed on to follow the 
couns(d of her friend, vvhich was lieartily seconded 
ny her mai<l, jSIrs. Fitzj)atrick likewise otfered to 
bear her cousin comj)aiiy, which Sophia, with 
much complaisance, accepted. 

'J'lic juisfress was no sooner in bed than the 
maid prepared to follow her example*. She began 
to make many apologies to her sister Abigail for 
leaving her alone in so horrid a plaee as an inn ; 
hut the other stopped her short, b(*ing as well in- 
<!linc(l to a nap as herself, and desired the honour 
of being her bedfellow. Sopliia’s maid agnu'd to 
give her a share of her bed, hut put in her elaim to 
all the liononr. So, after many curtsies and com- 
plimeiils, to bed together went the waitiiig-womeii, 
as their mistresses had done before them. 

It Avas usual with my landlord (as ijidced it is 
Avith the Avhoh* fraternity) to in(|uire ]);»iticularly 
of all coachmen, lootmen, postboys, and otliers, 
into the nanies of all his guests ; Avliat their estate 
Avas, and Avhere it lay. It cannot tlicrefore he 
Avonderod at that tlie many particular circum- 
stances Avhich atteiide<l our travellers, ami espe- 
cially' their retiring all to sl(*cp at so extraordinarv 
and unusnal an liour as ten in tlie morning, should 
excite liis curiosity. As soon therefore as the 
guides entered the kitchen, he began to examine 
who the ladies Avere, and Avhence they came ; ])nt 
the guides, though thc.y faithfully related all they 
kncAV, gave liim very little satisfaction. On the 
contrary, they rather intlamed his curiosity than 
extinguished it. 

^J'his landlord had the character, among all liis 
ncigfj hours, of being a very sagacious felloAv. He 
was thought to see farther and dcepi-r into things 
than any man in the parish, the parson liimself not 
excepted. Perhaps liis look had eontrilmtcd not u 
little, to procure him this reputation ; for there was 
in this something wonderfully Avisc and significant, 
especially Avhcii he liad a pipe in his mouth ; Avhich, 
indeed, he seldom Avas Avithout, His hc*liaviour, 
likeAvise, greatly a.ssi.sted in promoting tlic opinion 
of his Avisdoni. In his deportment he Avas solcniii, if 
not sullc;, ; and when he spoke, Avhich Avas seldom, 
lie ahvays delivered himself in a slow voice ; and, 
though his sentences were short, they were still in- 
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terrupted Avith many ftums and ha s, ay, ays, and 
other expletives ; so that, though lie accompanied 
Jiis Avords Avith certain exjilanatory gcsturcis, such 
as shaking, or nodding the head, or pointing with 
his fore-finger, he generally left his hearers to un- 
derstand more than he expressed; nay, he com- 
monly gave them the liint that lie kiicAv much 
more than he thought proper to disclose. I'his 
last circumstance alone may, imlccd, very Avell 
account for his character of Avisdom ; since men 
are strangely inclincfl to Avorship Avliat tiu'y no not 
understand. A grand secret, n])on Avliich scvt'ral 
imposers on mnnkiml liave totally relied for (he suc- 
cess of their fiands. 

This polite person, noAV taking his Avife aside, 
asked licr Avhat she thought of the ladies lately 
arrived f’* “ Think of them f" said the Avife, ** Avliy 
Avhat should I think of them V’ “ 1 know,” ansAVored 
he, “ Avlint T tliink. The guides tell strange stories. 
One pretends to be come from Olouci*sti*r, and 
the other from Upturn; ami ncitlicr of tln'in, for 
Avhat I can find, can tell wliither they arc going. 
But Avhat people ever trav(‘l across tin* country 
from L'pton hither, cspc'cially to TiOndoii? And 
one of tln^ maid-si‘ivants, before she aliglitrd 
from her horse, asked if this was not the I.ondou 
road f Xow I have ])iit all those circnnistaiices 
together, and Avlioni do you think I have found 
(hem out to he f” “Nay,” answcic'd she, “ \ou 
know I never ])retenfl to guess ut your disro- 

veries.” “ It is a good girl,” replied he, elnick- 

ing her nmlcr the (‘liiii ; “ 1 must oavu you have 
alAA'ays submitted to my knowh'dge of tlu-se 
matters. Why, tlieii, dejieiid u])on it ; mind what 
I say, — depend upon it, tli(*y are e<*itainly soine 
of the rebel ladii'S, Avho, they say, travel A\ith 
the young C.’lu‘\aUer ; and have tak(*u a roundahout 
way to esea])e the duke’s army.” 

“ Ilusliaud,” (pioth the wife, “ you have certainly 
hit it ; for one of them is dressfd as line as any 
(irincess; ami, to he sure, sin; hx.ks for all tin; 

World like om*. But yet, Avlicn I eonsid(‘r one 

thing,” “ Win'll you (•(nishler,” eric's the land- 
lord contemiituously “ Forne, pray let ’s hear 

what you consider.” “ Wliy, it is,” answered the 

A\ ife, “ thVit sin* is too humble to he any v('ry groat 
lady: for, Avliile oiir Belly was Avarming tlie hnl, 
she called her nothing hut eliild, and my tlear, 
and sweetheart; and, when Betty offered to pidl 
off her slices and stoekiiiirs, sin* Avould not suHVr 
her, saying, sin* w'onld not givi; her the Ironhle.” 

“ Pugh I” answered the hushand, “ that isiiofliing. 
Dost tliink, heeanse you havi; seen some great 
ladies rude ami nm*i\il to jiers^s liclow them, 
that none of them know Innv to heliavi; theiii'^elves 
AN hell they come liefore their inferiors f I tliink I 
knoAV people of fashion w lien T sc'i; tliem — I think 
I do. Did not she call for a glass of water avIk ii 
she came ill ‘I Aiiotln'r sort of Avomeii Avonhl have 
called for a dram; you know they would. If sh(5 
he not a woman of very great (piality, sell me for 
a fool; ami, I lieliiwe, those who Iniy me will 
have a had bargain. Now, Avonl«l ^a Avoni.'iii of 
her quality travel without a footman, unless n])ou 
some such extraordintiry occasion “ Nay, to be 
sure, hushand,” cries she, “ yon kiiOAV tlmse mat- 
ters better than I, or most folk.” “ 1 think I do 
know soiiiething,'* said he. “ 'J'o he sure,” answered 
the Avifo, “ the jioor litth; heart looked so jiiteon*^, 
when .she sat down in the chair, I protest I could 
not helj) having a eoinjiassiori for her almost as 
much as if sin; had bei'ii a poor liody. But Avliat’slo 
be done, hushamn If an shi? he a rebel, I suppose 
you intend to betray her up to the court. Well; 
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u su'Oot-f( tnporcd, ^,^oo(I-humourc(l lady, be | 
tilio U'hat slit; will, and 1 shall hardly ivfniiu IVoiii 
.Tying when 1 lioar she is hanged or h(?h(‘aded.** 

*» Foohl” juiswered tlie husband. “ Hut, as to 

what’s to bo done, it is not so easy a matter to dc- 
ttMinine. 1 liope, before she goes away, \v6 shall 
liave tlve news of a battle ; for, if the Chevalier 
Hhonld get the better, she may gain us interest at 
Cdiiit, and make our fortunes without betraying 
her.” “ Why, that’s true,” re[)Ued the wife; “aiul 
1 heartily hopij she will have it in her power. Ch;r- 
lainly she ’.s a sweet good lady; it would go hor- 
ribly against me to have her come to any harm.” 

I’ooh I” cries the landlord, “ women are always so 
t,‘ij(ler-heart(Ml. Why, yon would not harhour 
rebels, would you'l” “No, eertaiuly,” answered 
tlie wife ; “ and as for betraying her, come what will 
on 't, nobody can blame us. It is what anybody 
uijui<l do ill our ease.” 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we 
see, undeservedly the ngmtatioii of great wisdom 
:iini>ug ids neighbours, was engaged in debating 
ibis matter with Idmsi'lf (for he paid little atten- 
tion to the opinion of his wdfo), news arrived 
dial the rebels had given the iluke the slip, and 
bad got a day’s march towards Loudon; and soon 
after arriveil a famous .Jaeobite, stpiire, who, with 
nu.at joy ill his eouuteuuiua*, shook the landlonl 
b\ the hand, saung “ all’s our own, l)oy, ten thou- 
Miid honest Fri'iiehiiieii are lan(b'<l in Siitlblk. Old 
I'batl.uKl for even*! ten thou'and Fnmeh, niy brave 
ladl 1 am going to tap away directly.” 

This news iletennined tin? o[dnion of the wise 
Ilian, and he resolved to make; his c(Mirt to the 
yning lady when slu* arosi' ; for he had now (he 
f.,.idj discovered that she, was no other than Madam 
,l"iiny (.’aineron liersidf. 

ClIAlTFll HI. 

A Tcry short ch.ntter, fii wliii li however is a sun, a moon, 

;i star, :ui<l an anijfl. 

■fill’ siin (fn* he keeps very good hours at this 
t; ue of the year) had been ^ioiiie time retir»‘d to 
vi'st wh('ii Sophia, arose greatly refreshed by lu'r 
deep; whieli, short as it was, nol!ung*but her 
(“xtri’ino faiigiie could have oeeasioiuMl ; for, though 
sill? Iiad told hiT maid, and perliaps her.self too, 
lint site was jierfeetly easy w hen she h ft Fplon, 
}et it is eertain her mind was a little aireefed with 
diit in.'dady which is altmided witli all the n^sfless 
sMiijitonis of a feviT, and is jierhaps the* very dis- 
I' iiipiT wliieh physicians mean (if they mean any- 
lliiii:;) by the I'evi^ on tin* sjiirits. 

Mrs. Fit/.pat rick likewisi* left her bed at the 
time; and, ha^ing summoned her maid, im- 
aiediiitely dressed herself. She was really a very 
I'l' tty woman, and, had she been in any other eom- 
lint tliat of Sophia, might, have been thought 
‘>^'ititul ; bnl. w hen Mrs. Honour of her ow n ae- 
'■'1(1 attended (for her mistress would not sulfiT 
'('i to be, w’aked), and had ei]uij)jn*d our hi'roine, 
^'1'* eliarms ot Mrs. Fit/patriek, avIio had performed 
* olUe.e ot the morning-star, and Ivad preceded 
^'eater glories, shared the fate of tliat star, and 
totally eidijised the nmment those glories slione 

I (’rh.ips Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
did at this instant. W(? ought not, therefore, 

‘ ' ondemii the maiil of the inn for her hyperbole, 
deseended, after liaving lighted the 
1 (('dared, and ratitied it W'ith an oath, that, if 
' ^ x ri; veas an ang(‘l upon earth, she w-as now' 
•x»)ve stuira 
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Sopliia had acquainted her cousin with her de- 
sign to go to London; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
agn;cd to accompany lu'r ; for the arrival of her 
hushaiid at Upton had put an end to her design 
of going to Bath, or to her aunt AVestern. They 
hail therefore no sooner linished their lea than 
Sophia proposed to set out, the moon then shining 
extremely hriglit, and as for the frost she deiied 
it ; nor had she any of those, ajjpreheiisions which 
many young ladies would have felt at travelling 
by night; for she had, as we have before observed, 
some little degree of natural courage ; and this her 
])reseiit sensations, wliieh bordered somewhat on 
despair, greatly increased. Besich's, as she had al- 
r(‘ady travelled twice with safely by tlui light of 
the moon, she w'as the belter emboldened to trust 
to it a third time. 

Tlie disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous ; for, though the great(;r terrors had con- 
quered tin* less, and the preseiiet; of her husband had 
driven lier away at so uiiseasoiiahle an hour from 
Upton, yet, being now arrived at a place where she 
thought herself safe from liis pursuit, these lesser 
ti'rrors of I know' not what operated so strongly, 
tliat she ('arneslly entreated her cousin to stay till 
the ru'xt morning, and not exposes herself to the 
dangers of travelling by night, 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, wln.m she 
could neitlu'i* Iriugh nor reason her cousin out of 
tln'se apprehensions, at last gave way to them. 
Perhaps, imli'ed, had she known of lier fatJier’s ar- 
rival at Upton, it might Ikim; been more dillicnlt 
to have persuaded her ; for as to .Jones, she had, 1 
am afraid, no great horror at the thoughts of being 
ov(*rtaken by him ; nay, to eonh'ss the truth, 1 
believe she rather wished tlian feared it ; though T 
might honestly enough have eoiieealed thi.s wish 
from tlie reader, as it was one of those s(*cret spoii- 
taiu'ous emotions of (he soul to which the reason is 
often a stranger. 

Win'll our young ladi(*s had det('rmined to remain 
all that eiening in tlu'ir inn they were atteinb'd by 
the hiinUady, who desired to know' what their lady- 
ships wovdtl be ph'asi'd to ('at. Such ehavnis were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the allahle 
depoitini'nt (d Sophia, that site ra^ish('d tin* land- 
hnlv to the lngh("(t de^ri'c; and tliat good wunian, 
e(»neluding that she had attended .L nny ('.un'‘ron, 
ht'cann* in a moment a staneli Jaeohile, and \\i'']ied 
hv'artily well to tlie young Pretender’s cause, trom 
the great sw(’e1uess and alfahility with which she 
had been treated hy ]ii> suppo'^t'd luistri ss. 

The two eousiiis began now' to inijiart to each 
other their reciprocal curiosity to know what extra- 
onliiiarv aeeuh'iits on both sides occasioned this so 
strange and uiu'xpc'eted mei'ling. At last Airs. 
Fitzpatrick, Inning ohtaiiu'd of Sophia a promise of 
eonimunieating likewise in lu'r turn, hi'gaii to n late 
what tin* reach'!', if In* is desirous to know her his- 
tory, may read in the (.’iisuiiig eliajiter. 

(MI.VPTLR IV. 

The hi-dory of Mrs. Kit ^pat rick. 

ATtis. Fit/.v \TiueK. aft(*r a silence ot a few niomeuts, 
fetehiiig a deep sigh, tluis began : 

“ It is natural to the unhappy to feel a secret eon- 
eerii in n'colleeting those pc'riods ot li>C8 

which hav(* liei'ii most d(*Iighttiil to them. Ihe ro- 
iii.'mhraiiee of past ]deasnres atfects us with a kind 
of tend.'r gii«‘f, like what we suffi'i' for departed 
friends ; and tin* ideas of both may be said to haunt 
our imaginations. 
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“ For this rcnsoii, 1 never reHoct without sorrow 
on those days (the happiest far of my life) wiiieh 
we spent together Avheii i)Otli wore under the rare 
ot iny aunt Western. Alas! why are Miss Grave- 
airs and Miss Giddy no more t You n'rnemher, I 
am sure, w’hen w’c knew eaeli otlier by no other 
names. Indeed you gave the latter appellation with 
too niueh cause. 1 have since experienced how' 
much I deserved it. Y^ou, my Sophia, was always 
my superior in everything, and 1 heartily hope you 
will be 80 in your fortune. 1 shall never forgi I (lie 
wise and matronly advice you once gave me, when I 
lamented being disappointed of a liall, though yon 

could not be then fourteen years old. O iny Soph v, 

how blest must have been my^ situation, when I 
could think such a disappoint moiit a misfortune ; 
and when indeed it was the greatest i had ever 
known !” 

“ And yet, my dear Harriet,” answered Sopliia, 
“ it Avas then a serious matter with y'ou. Comfort 
yourself therefore with thinking, that whatever you 
now' lammit may hereafter app(‘ar as trifling and 
contemptible as a ball would at this time.” 

“ Alas, my Sophia,” replied the other laily, “you 
yourself Avill think otlKUAviso of my present situa- 
tion; for greatly must that tender Inuirt be altered 
if my misfortunes do not draw' many a sigh, nay', 
many a (c‘ar, from you. The knowledge of this 
should perhaps deter me from relating what 1 am 
conviiici'd wall so much atfect you.” Here Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick stopped, till, at the repeated entreaties 
of Sophia, sh(? thus proec'ederl : 

“ Though you must have heard inueh of my mar- 
riage ; yet, as matters may jnofiably have been mis- 
n'presented, 1 w'ill set out fioiii the very commence- 
ment of my unfortunate acquaintance with my 
present husband ; which was at liath, soon after 
you left my aunt, and returned home to your father. 

“Among the gay young fellows wlio were at this 
s<*ason at ilath, Mr. Fitzpatrick Avas one. He was 
handsome, exti'cmely gallant, and in Ins 

dress exceeded most otliers. In short, my dear, if 
you was unluckily to see him now, I I'ould ilescriho 
liini no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverse of everything wliieli lie is : for In; hath rnsti- 
(?ated himself so long, (hat he is Ix'come an absolute 
Avild Irishman. Ihit to proceed in iny story : the 
(pialilieatioiis W'hieli he Iheii possessrd so Avell re- 
commended him, tliat, tlioiu.di the people of quality 
at that time lived separate from the rest of the eom- 
jiany, ami ex<duded them from all their parties, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick found means to gain admittanee. ft was 
jierliaps no easy matter to avoid him ; for he rc- 
quireil very little or no invitation; and as, being 
handsome and g^uiteel, he found it no very ditlicult 
matter to ingratiate himself with the ladiv^s; so, he 
liaviiig frequently drawn his sAVord, the men <lid 
not can piihlicly (o allVont him. Had it not hern 
for some sueh reason, I believe hii would have h< . .. 
soon exjwllt'd by bis own sex; for surely' be Iiad mi 
strict title to be jnad’erred to the Fuglisb gentry; 
nor did they seem imdined to show him any extra- 
otalinary favour. They all abused liim behind his 
baek, which might probably jiroceed from envy ; 
for by the Avomeii be w'as well received, and very 
liarticularly distiaguisheil by (hem. 

“ My aunt, though no person of quality herself, 
as she had always liveil about the court, was enrolled 
ill that party; for, by whatever means you get.iiito 
the jiolite circle, when yon are once there, it is sulli- 
cieut merit for you that you are there. This obser- 
vation, young as you was, you could scaircf? avoid 
mfiking from my aunt, avIio was free, or reserved, 
w'ith all people, just as they had more or less of this 
merit. 


j “ And this merit, I believe, it Ava.s, which princi- 
pally recommended IMr. Fitzpatriirk to her favour. 
In which he so w’ell sueceeded, that he was always 
one of her private parties. Nor Avas ho haekAvnrd 
in rtAurning such distinction; for he soon grcAv so 
very particular in his hehavioiir to her, that tbo 
scandal club lirst began to take notice of it, and 
the better-disposed persons made a match hetAveen 
them. For my oavu iiart, I eoiifess, I made no 
doubt but th.at his designs w'ere strictly honourahlr, 
as the phrase is ; that is, to rob a lady of lier fortune 
by way of marriage. My aunt Avas, I eoneeive<l, 
neither young enough nor handsome enough to 
attract much wicked inclination ; but she had inalri: 
monial charms in great ahiindance. 

“ I Avas the more contirmed in tliis opinion fron 
the extraordinary respect wliich he showed to mv 
self from the first moment of our aequaiiitaiice 
This I understood as an attempt to lessen, if possi. 
ble, that disinclination Avhich my interest miglit hi 
supposed to give me tow ards the match ; and I know 
not but in some measure it had that elleet ; for, as 1 
was well contented Avith my oavu fortniu*, and of al! 
people the h'ast a slave to interested views, so I 
could not, he violently the enemy of a man wit) 
Avhose behaviour to me 1 was greatly pleased ; aji<i 
(he more so, as I was the «mly uhjoet of such r(*spi'ri ; 
for he Ixdraved at the same lime to many wtuueii oj 
quality without any respect al ;dl. 

“ -Xgna'ahle as this was to me, he soon ehnnged 
it into anotlier kind of helia\ionr, Avliich was per- 
htips more so. He now jint on niueh soft ness aijd 
tenderness, ami languished and siglied ahnndaiitlv. 
At times, indeed, whethiu' from art or nature I will 
not detmanine, lu' gave his usual loose to gaiety and 
mirth; hut this w;is alwais in general conqiauA, atul 
with otlnu' Avoimm ; tor even in a coiintrv-danec, 
when he Avas not my partner, lu^ became grave, and 
put on tlie softest look imaginable the niouu.mt he 
approaeheil me. Imleeil hcAva^'in all things so ven 
particular toAvnrds me, that I must h ive heeii blind 
not to have discovered it. Ami, and, and -- " 

“And you w'as more ph aseil still, mj dear liairiel,” 
cries Sophia; “you need not he asliamed,” addi d 
she, sighing; “ for sure theie an* irresistihh* chaiiiis 
in teiiderm'>s, Avhich too many men are aide to 
alleet.” “ 'I’rue,” answered lu r cousin ; “ num, who 
'll all other instances Avant eoiumon sense, are Aeiy 
MaehiuAi Is in tlie art of loving. 1 Avisli 1 did not 
know' an instance. — Well, scandal now' l)(*gau ti> 
be as busy witii me as it had before heiui with in) 
aunt ; and some good la<Ii«‘s did not s> ruple to 
uliinn that Mr. Filzpitriek had an inliigue with ns 
both. 

“ Jhit, what may seem astonisliing, m\ aunt iie\t r 
saw, nor in tlie least seiuiusl to sii.-jieet, lliat which 
Avas visible enough, 1 ludieve, from both our hc- 
haviours. Ouc would indeed think tliat love (je:;.' 
puts out t.he eyi's of an old woman. In lacf, tlnj' 
•SO greedily sAvailow tlii* afldicssc.s u'liieh are made t<» 
them, that, like an oulrageou glnlton, they are net 
at leisure to o!;servi' wliat passe.s amongst others at 
the same table. 'J'liis I have observed in more c:»!'''S 
than my oavu ; and this Avas so strongly Aiuilled b} 
my aunt, that, though she often found us togetln i' at 
her return from the pump, (he least canting w’onl "I 
his, iiretemling impatiemro at her absence, ellectn- 
ally smothered all suspicion. One artifice succeedei 
with her to admiration. This Avas his treating nn 
like a little child, and never calling me by any / 
name in her preKcnce hut that of pretty miss. 
indeed did him some disservice with your 
servant ; but I soon saw through it, especially 
her abicncc he behaved to rric, as 1 have said, ‘ 
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different nxanner. Howevor, if 1 waa not greatly 
disobliged by a conduct of whidi 1 had discovered the 
ilesigu, I smarted very severely for it ; for my aunt 
really conceived me to b(; what Ikt lover (as she 
tliouglit him) called me, and treated me, in ail 
respects, as a perl'ect infant. To say the truth, I 
wonder sin* had not insisted on my again wearing 
leading-strings. • 

“ At last, my lover (for so he was) thought proper, 
in a most solemn manner, to disclost* a secret which 
1 had known long Ix'I'ore. H(* now placcai all the 
luve which he hail pnitendial to my annt to my ae- 
eoiint. He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
'(‘ijeouiagemeiit she had given him, and made a high 
laerit of the tedious hours in whicli lie had iiiider- 
pnie her conversation. — What sliall 1 tell you, iny 
ilcar Sophia ( — Then I will confess tlie truth. I was 
j)li‘ased with my man. I was pleasial with my con- 
(juest. To rival my annt delighted me ; to rival so 
inuny otlier women eharmed me. In short, I am 
iilVaid 1 did not liehavi' as I should do, even upon 
the very lirst declaration — I wish I did not almost 
oive him positive eneouragement before we parted. 

“ The Ihitli now talked loudly — 1 might almost, 
say, roared against me. Si'veral young women 
:iileeted to sliiiii my aeijuaintani'C not so much, 
])t'r)»aps, from any real snsj)ieion, as from a desire of 
iiatiishing me from a com])aiiy in wliich I too much 
engrossed their favourite man. And here I eanuot 
omit cNpre^siug my gratitude to tlie kindness in- 
tended me. hy .Mr. Mash, wlio took me ou<‘ day 
aside, and gave, me advice, wliicli if I iiad followed, 

I liad lieeti ;i happy uom in. ‘ Cliild,’ says he, ‘1 
am sorry to sim* the familiarity which subsists hi^- 
tweeii \on and a fellow who is altogether nnwortliy 
(jf Mill, and I am afraid will jirove your ruin. As 
for your old stinking annt, if it was to be no injury 
to you and my pretty Sophy Western, ([ assure you 
I repeat his wonls, ) ‘ I should l»e lieartily glad ll)ut 
the fellow was in |M»ss(‘ssion of all that belongs to 
her. I nevei ad\i.s»‘ old women: for, if tli(‘y take 
it info their lieads to go to tlie devil, it is no more 
possible, than worth while to keep them from him. j 
Imioeenee and youth and In anty are worthy a better 
fate, and I would save them iVoiii liis clutehes. Let 
me advise you iheielbie, dear idiild, never sutl’er this 
lellow to he p irl ienlar with you again.’ Many more 
things In* said to me, wliieh I liave now' forgotten, 
and indeed I attended very little to them at that 
time; for inclination contradieted all lie said ; and, 
Insides, 1 could not In* jiersuaded that wimieii of 
il'iality would condescend to familiarily with such a 
I' as he desci'ihed. 

“ lliit, I am afraid, my dear, 1 shall lire you with 
a detail of so many ininnte cireumslanees. To be 
rinuase, tlieri’fore, imagine me married; imagine me 
yith niy hnshand, at the feel of my aunt; aiul then 
nnagiiie tlie maddest woman in Hedlam, in a raving 
•*h and your imagination will suggest to you no more 
I'ejn what, really hapjH'iied. 

“ilie very next day' my annt left the place, 
partly to avoid seeing Mr. Tit/patri«-k or myself, 
■|'>d as mucli jvrliaps to avoid seeing any one else ; 
'"r, thougli 1 am told she hath since denied every- 
thing stoutly, I believe sin* was then a little eoii- 
I'Mindcd at her disa[)p()intment. Since that time 
liaye written to her many b'tter.s, but never could 
''ataiii an answer, which I must own sits somewhat 
'e heavier, as she Inn-self was, though \md«*siguedly, 
occasion of all my sull’eriiigs : for, had it not 
M colour of paying his addresses to 
• ^ ^'*^^*P‘drick would never have found siilH- 
‘'pP^^riimities to have engaged my heart, 
iic I, 111 other drcuiu8t4iiices, I still Hatter myself 


would not have been an easy conquest to such a 
person. Indeed, I believe I sliould not have 
erred so grossly in my choice if I had relied on my 
own judgment ; but I trusted totally to the opinion 
of others, and v(?ry foolishly took the merit of a man 
for granted whom I saw so universally well received 
by the women. AVhat is the reason, my dear, that 
we, who have understandings equal to tlie wisest 
and greatest of the other sex, so often make clioice. 
of the silliest fi*llows for companions and favourites 1 
It raises my indignation to the liighest pitch to re- 
Hect oil the numbers of women of sense who have 
been undone hy fools." Here she paused a momtiit; 
but, Sophia making no answer, she proceeded as in 
the next chapter. 

CHAVTER A\ 

In whidi the history of Mis. Pit/.p.vtrick is contimunl. 

“ AVi 5 remained at Hath no longer than a fortnight 
after our w'eilding ; for as to any reeoiiciliauon with 
my' aunt, there were no hopes ; and of my fortune 
not one larlhing could be tunelied till 1 was of age, 
of wbieh I now wanted more than two years. My 
luishand therefon* was resolved to set out for Ire- 
land ; against which I remonstrated very earnestly, 
and insisted on a promise which In* hail made me 
hefori* our mairiage that I sliould never take this 
journey against my consent ; and indeed I nevi'r iii- 
t(*nded to consent to it ; nor will any body, 1 believe, 
lilaiue me for tliat resolution; but this, however, I 
ne.ver mentioned to my husband, and petitioned only 
for tlie reprieve of a month ; but he had lixed the day, 
anil to that day lie obstinately adhered, 

“ 'Hje evening before our departuri*, as we were 
disputing this point with gri-at eagerness on both 
sides, he started suddenly from liis ehair, and left 
me abruptly, saying lie was going to the rooms. 
He was hardly out of the lionse when 1 saw a paper 
lying on the lloor, which, I suppnsi*, lui liad care- 
lessly ]>ulU*d from liis poeket, together with Ids 
hamlkerehief. This pajier 1 took up, and, llnding it 
to be a letter, I made no scruple to open and read 
it ; and inilced I la-ad it so often that I can re- 
peat it to you almost word for word. Tliisthen was 
the li tter : 

‘ To Mr, Ih'ian Fitzpatrick, 

‘ SlH, 

* Yours received, and am surprised you should 
use me in this manner, as have never seen any of 
your cash, unless for one linsey-woolsey coat, and 
your hill is now upwards of loO/. I’oiisidcr, sir, 
iiow often you have fobbed me off with your hidiig 
shortly to he married to this hnly and t’other lady ; 
but I can neitlicr live on luqies or prondsi's, nor 
will my woollen-draper take any such in jiaymeiit. 
You tell me you are secure of Iiaving either flu* 
aunt or the niece, and that you miglit have married 
the aunt before (his, whose joiiitnre yon say is im- 
men.se, hut llnit you jnefer the niece on account of 
her ready money. Pray, sir, take a foul's advice tor 
once, and marry the tirst yon can get. \oii will 
pardon my otfeiing my advice, as you know I sin- 
cerely wish you well. Shall draw on you per next 
post, ill favour of Messieurs .lohn Drugget and com- 
pany, at fourteen days, wliidi doubt not your honour- 
ing, and am, 

‘ Sir, vour humble servant, 

' ‘ S.VM. COSGUAVE.' 

“ This was the letter, word for word. Huess, my 
dear girl— guess how this letter atVected me. You 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money! If 
every one of these words had been a dagger, I could 
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with pleasure have stabbed them into his heart ; but 
I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the occa- 
sion. I had j)retty well spent my ((‘ars before his 
return home ; but sulHcient remains of them ap- 
peared in my swollen eyes. He threw himself 
sullenly into his chair, and for a lon^ time we were 
both silent. At length, in a haughty tone, he said, 
‘ I liope, madam, your servants iiave j)aeked up 
all your things ; for the coaeli will be ready by six 
in the morning.’ My patience was totally subdued 
by this provocation, and 1 answ<‘r('d, ‘ No, sir, there 
is a letter still remains unpacked and then throw- 
ing it on the table I fell to upbraiding liim Avith th.c 
most bitter language I could invent. 

“ Whether guili, or shame, or prudence, re- 
strained him I cannot say ; but, though he is tlu' 
most passionate of mtm, lie exerted no rage on 
this occasion. He endeavoured, on the contrary, 
to pacify me by the most gimtle means. He sw(>i'e 
the phrase in the letter to wliieh I principally 
objected was not Ins, nor had he ever written any 
such. He owiK'd, indeed, the ha\ing mentioned 
his marriage, and that preference which lie had 
given to niys(‘lf, but denied with many oaths the 
having assigned any such reason. And he exeiisetl 
the having mentioned any such matter at all on 
account of the straits he was in for money, arising, 
he said, from his hax iiig too long neglected his estate 
in Ireland. And this, he said, which he could iu>t 
bear to discovin* to me, Avas the only reason of his 
having so strenuousiy insisted on our journey. He 
then used several veiy endearing expressions, and 
concluded by a wry fond caress, and many violent 
prot<*8tations of hwe. 

“ There Avas one eircumstanec Avliitdi, though he 
did not appeal to it, had mucli weight Avith me in 
his faA’onr, ami tliat was the AA^ord jointure in tlie 
tailor’s letter, Avhereas my aunt never had been 

married, and this !Mr. Fitzpatrick Avell knew. 

As I imagined, therei'on*, that the felloAV must have 
inserted this of his oavu head, or from licarsay, I 
persuaded mj self he might have ventnr<*d likewise 
on that odious lino on no better antliorily. What 
reasoning Avas this, my deart Avas I not an advo- 
cate ratlier than a judge I — But why do T mention 
such a cireumstanee as this, or apja'a! to it for the 
justification of my forgiveness 1 — In short, had he 
been guilty of twenty times as much, half the ten- 
derness and fondness which he used would have 
prev'ailed on me to liave forgiven him. I now 
made no farther objections to our setting out, Avhich 
AAa? did the next morning, and in litth? more than 
a week arrived at the seat of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

“ Your curiosity Avill excuse me from relating 
any occurrences Avhieh passed (hiring onr journey; 
for it AA'Ould indeed bo highly disagreeable to travel 
it over again, and no less so to you to travid it over 
with me, 

** This seat, then, is an ancient mansion-house : if 
I was in one of those merry humours in which you 
liave so often seen im?, 1 could describe it to you 
ridiculously enough. It looked as if it liad been 
formerly inhabited by a gfuitleman. Here was room 
enough, and not the less room on account of the 
furniture ; for indeed there Avas very little in it. 
An old Avoman, who seemed coeval Avitli the build- 
ing, and greatly resembled her Avhorn (^hfunoiit 
mentions in the Orphan, received us at the gate, 
and in a liowl scarce human, and to me unintel- 
ligible, Avelcomed her master homo. In short, the 
whole scene was so gloomy and melancholy, that it 
threAV n.y spirits into the lowest dejection ; which 
my huiband discerning, instead of relieving, iii- , 
creased by two or three malicious ebsenations. 


‘ There are good houses, madam,* says he, * as 
you find, in other places besides England ; but 
perhaps you had rather be in a dirty lodging at 
Bath.* 

“ Happy, my dear, is the AVoman who, in any 
state of life, liath a elieerful good-natunnl companion 
to support and comfort her ! but Avhy do I reflect 
on happy sitmitions oftly to aggnmite my own 
misery f my companion, far from clearing up the 
gloom of solitude, soon convinced me that 1 must 
IiaA'e hc(*n Avretclu'd Avith him in any place, and in 
any condition. In a Avord, he avus a surly felloAv, 
a character perhaps you have luiver seen ; for, in- 
d(‘ed, no Avomaii ever secs it cxi'inpliticd but in a ' 
father, a brother, or a husband; and, though you 
have a father, he is not of that character. This 
surly fclloAV had formerly appeared to me the very 
reverse, and so he did still to every other person. 
Good heuA'cn ! how is it possible for a man to m:iin- 
taln a constant lie in his ai)])caraiico abroad and in 
company, and to eonteiit himself with shoAviiig dis- 
agreeable truth only at lioiiie f Here, my dear, Ihcv 
make themselves amends for the uneasy restraint 
which they put on their temj)ers in the world ; for 
I have observed, the more merry and gay and good- 
humoured my husband hath at any time been in 
company, tin.* more sullen and morose he Avas sun* 
to becmine at our next private? meeting. How sliall 
1 describe lus barbarity ■? To my fondness be Avas 
cold and insensible. My little eomietil Avays, whii h 
you, my Sopliy, and which others, have called so 
agna'ahle, he tiaaited Avith contempt,. In my mo‘'t 
serious moments In* sung and Avhistled ; and wlieji- 
ever I Avas flioroughly dejected and mis(*rald(? lie 
Avas angry, and abused me: for, though In* was 
never pleased Avith my good-huiiiour, nor aseiibi-d 
it to my satisfaction in him, y» i my low spirits 
always ofh'iided him, and those h(* imputed to 
my repentance of having (as ho said) married an 
Irishman. ♦ 

“ You will easily conceive, my dear Orav(‘airs (I 
ask your pjirdon, I really forgot myself), that, Avf'cn 
a woman makes an impruib'nt match in tlie sens** 
of the Avorld ; that is, when she is not an arrant 
prostitute to pecuniary inten*st, she must nt'ces- 
sarily have some inclination and ath'ction for lier 
man. You Avill as easily believe that this alleefiim 
may possibly lx? lessened ; nay, I do assure you, 
eontcmj)t will wholly eradicate it. Tliis eoiitenipt 
I now In'gan to ent(*rtain for my husband, Avhom J 
noAV discovered to lx; — 1 must use the exju'cssion — 
an arrant blockhead. l*('r}iaps you Avill Avonder I 
did not make this di.seovery long befoia* ; but women 
will suggest a thousand excuses to themselves for 
the folly of those they like ; besides, give me leave 
to tell you, it rjapjires a most peiK'trating eye to 
(liseern a fool througli the disguises of gaiety and 

>od breeding- 

It Avill be easily imagined that, Avhoii I once de- 
spised my liusband, as 1 confess to you I .soon did, 

1 must consecpiently dislike his company; and in- 
deed I had the happiness of being very little trou- 
bled with it; for our house Avas noAV iiuist elegantly 
furnished, our cellars Avell stocked, and dogs and 
horses provided in great abundaiua?. As my gentle- 
man therefore entertained his neighbours Avitli gt‘(*;d 
hoHj)itality, so his neighbours resorted to him Avilh 
great alacrity ; and sports and drinking consiirm'd 
so much of his time, that a small part of his con- 
versation, that is to say, of his ill-humours, fell 
iny share. 

“ Happy Avould it have been for me if I (?ould as 
easily have avoid(*d all other disagreeable compan)'; 
but, alas ! I Avas coiiliued to some which constant y 
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lorni(inlcd me ; and tlie more, as I saw no prospect 
of being relieved from them. These com])anion8 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued and 
ill a manner liaurited me night and day. In this 
situation I ])asscd through a seems horrors of 
which can neither be painted nor imagined. I’hink, 
niy dear, figure, if you can, to yourself, what I must 
b:ive umlergom?, I became a mother by the man I 
scorned, hated, and detested. I went through all 
the agonies and miseries of a lying-in (ten times 
more ])aini’ul in such a circumstance than the worst 
l:il)onr can be when one end tin's it for a man one i 
loves) in a di'si'rt, or rather, indeed, a scene of riot 
juid revi'l, wilhout a friend, witliout a companion, 
or without any of those agreeable circumstances 
ivliich often alleviate, and perhaps sometimes more 
(Iian compensate, the sullerings of our sex at that 
season. 

CHAPTER VI. 

hv which the mistake of the lamllord thrown Sophia into a 
drejulful e(m.>.U‘Miation. 

Mas. EiTZi’AniK K was proceeding in her narrative 
when she w as interrnpted by the entran<*«.* (»f dinner, 
greatly to the eoneern <jf St)phia; for the niisfor- 
I lines td' her iVieiid had raised her anxiety, and left 
h. r no ap[)<‘lite but wliat Mrs. I'itzpatriek Mas to 
s:lli^fy hy lier relation. 

The lainllord now attended with a plate under 
ills arm, and with tln^ same resjieet in his eonnte- 
]i;me<‘ and address tvliieh In* would have put on 
liatl the ladies arrived in a eoaeh and six. 

Tile married lady si'cined less alfeeted M'itli lier 
nu ll iiiisiortnnes than was her cousin ; for the former 
.;.l, leiy lieartily, tvliereas the latter could hardly 
sa allow a morselP Sophia liki'uisi; sliowi'il more 
nuieeiu and sorrow in her Cviunti nance than ap- 
I'eandin the other lady; who, !ia\ing observed these 
^}mj)toms ill lier iVb nd, iM'ggeil her to be eomforteil, 
saving, I’eihajis all may )el eml better than either 
ym or I laxjieet.” 

Oiir landlord tbonglit he lin<l imu an upport unity 
Id ojjen his iiioutli, ami w as resohed not to omit it. 

I am sorry, iiiadaiii,’^ cries he, “ tliut your lad\ship 
can’t eat ; for to lie sure um must be hungry after so 
long fasting, 1 ln»j>e vnir ladyship is not iineasv at 
'.iMv thing, fur, as Mavlam tlieresavs, all may end better 
than aii\ljo(ly exjieels. A gentleman who was here 
jiisl. imw brought exeelleiit news ; and perhaps 
Millie folks who ha\e given other folks llu' slip may 
gi't to l.ondoii before tlu'y are overtaken; and if they 

I make no doubt but they will find people who 
^^ill he very ready to receive them.*’ 

All persons iiiidcr the apprehension of danger 
^■‘aivert whate\er tliey see and hear into tin; objects 
^'1 iliat ;i])preheiision. Sojiliia tlierefon; immediately 
cuiielialod, from the foregoing sjieech, that she was 
louMvn and pnrsnetl hy lier father. IShe was now 
f^lniek with the utmost consternation, and for a few 
I'dinites deprived of the power of speech; which she 
111 ) sooner recovered than she desired tlie. landlord 
s(‘U(l his servants out of the room, and then, ad- 
hi’ssiug herself to him, said, “ I perceive, sir, yon 
oi()\v who we are; but 1 beseech }ou — nay, I am 
^^'wiiiceil, if you have any compassion or goodness, 

w ill not betray us.” 

1 betray your ladyship I” quoth the landlord ; “ no 
llieii he swore several very hearty oaths); 1 
.7 thousand pieces. I 

liiVl f. *^^‘^^=bery. 1 ! 1 never betrayed any one in 

^ , y ■ J sure I shall not begin with so 

Ye»*v ladyship. All the world would 

T niucli blame me if I should, since it will be in 


your ladyship’s power so shortly to reward me. My 
wife can witness for me, I knew your ladyship the 
moment you came into the house ; I said it w'^aa 
your lioriour, before I lifted you from your horse, 
and 1 shall carry the bruises I got in your ladysliip’s 
seiwice to the grave ; but wdiat signified that, as long 
as I saved your ladyship'll ’I'o ho sure some people 
this niorniag would have thought of getting a rew’ard ; 
hut no such thought ever entered into my head. I 
would sooiH'r starve than take any reward for bi'- 
traying your ladyshij).” 

” I promise yon, sir,” says Sojihia, “ if it bo ever in 
my power to reward yon, you shall not lose by your 
generosity.” 

“ Alaek-a-day, madam !” answen'd the landlord ; 
“in your lad\ ship’s power! Heaven put it as much 
into 3 -our will ! I am only afraid your honour will 
forget such a ])nor man as an innkeeper ; but, if your 
ladyship should not, I hope you will remember wliat 
reward I refused — refused! that is, I xvould have 
refused, and to be sure it may lie called refusing; 
for I might liave had it certainly; and to be sure you 
might have been in Rome houses; — but, for my part, 
woidd not metbinks for the world have your lady- 
ship w rong me so much as to imagine I ever thouglit 
of l)('l raying yon, even before 1 heard tlie good 
news.” 

“Wliat news, pray T’ says Sophia, something 
eagerly. 

“ Hath not your ladyship heard it, thenV’ cries 
the landlord; “ nay, like enough, for I heard it only 
a few' minutes ago ; and if I liad never lieard it, 
may tlie devil fiy away with me this instant if I 
would have hetrayi'd vour honour! no, if I vvouhl, 
may I-- ” H«‘re he snbjoimal several dreadful impre- 
cations, wliicli Sojihiaat last interrupted, and beggeil 
to know what he rru'avithy the uews.--He was going 
to answer, when Mrs. liononr came running into 
the room, all jiale ami hretithless, and cried out, 
“ Madam, we arc all undone, all ruined, they are 
come, they are come!” 'Ihese words almost froze 
up the blood of Sophia ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked 
Honour, who were come { — “ MTio? ” answen'd she, 
“why, tlie French; several humirod thousands of 
them are lauded, and we shall be all murdered and 
ravished.” 

As a miser, who hath, in some well-built city, a 
cottage, value twenty shillings, when at a distance 
he is alarmed witli the news of tire, turns pale and 
trembles at liis loss ; but when he finds tlie benutifid 
palaces only are bnnit, and liisown I’ottage remains 
safe, he comes instantly to himself, and smiles at liis 
good fortunes : or ns (for we dislike soiin thing in 
the former simile) the tender mother, vvluni terrified 
with the ajiprelii'iisiou that her darling hoy is 
drowned, is struck senseless and almost di'ad with 
'•onsfeniation ; butvvheii slie is told little master 
is s;ife, and the ^■i^tory only, with twelvt' hundred 
brave men, gom; to the bottom, life and sense again 
return, maternal fomlness enjoys tlie sudden relict 
from all its fears, and the gi'iieral benevolence, 
which at another time would have deeply felt the 
dreadful catastrophe, lies fast asleep in her mind; — 
so Sophia, tlian whom none w as more eapahlc of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity oi her country, 
found such immediate satisfaction trom the rehet of 
those terrors she had of being overtaken by ber 
father, that the arrival ol the 1‘ rciicli scarce made 
any iui]>ressi(rti on her. Slu' gn'iitly chiil her maid 
for the fright into which she had throvyii her, and 
said “she was glad if vvas no worse; lor that she 
luui ff'ared somclioilv cUe was come.” 

“Ay, av,” (luoth'the landlord, smiling, ‘‘her lady- 
ship knows l)ct*er things; she knows tlie French art 
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our very befit friends, and come over hither only for 
oar good, 'riiey are the peo])lo who are to make Old 
England flourish again. I warrant Inn- honour 
thought the duke was coming ; and that was enough 
to put her into a friglit. I was going to tell your 
ladyship the news. — His honour’s inajesly, Heaven 
bless him, hath given the duke the slip, and is 
marching as fast as he can to London, and ten thou- 
sand French arc landed to join him on the road.” 

Sopiiia was not greatly ph'ased with this news, 
nor with the gentleman w!io rt'lated it ; but, as she 
still imagined he kiu'w her (for she could not pos- 
sibly have any suspieion of the real truth), slie dtirst 
not show any dislike. And now the landhud, 
having removed the cloth froin the tahh‘, withdn'W ; 
but at his departure frecpiently repeated his hopes 
of being remem Ix'red hereafter. 

The mind of Sojjliia was not at all easy under the 
supposition of being known at tliis house ; for she 
still applied to herstdf many things which tlie land- 
lord had addressed to Jcniny (.humn-oii ; she tluua*- 
fore ordered her maid to pump out of him by what 
means he had become acajuainted with her p(n-son, 
ami who had oflereil him the rc'ward for betraying 
her; she likewise ordered the horsos to he in ri‘adi- 
ness by four in the morning, at wliicli hour JMrs. 
l’itz])atrick ])romis( d to bear her company ; and then, 
composing herself as well as she could, .she desired 
that lady to (amtiiiue her story. 

C’H AVTEll Vir. 

In which Mrs. Fit/.patrick conolades her hisUiry. 
AViiii.R Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of the commands 
of her mistr(*ss, ordered a how l of punch, and invited 
my landlord and landlady to [sirtake of it, .Mrs. Fitz- 
])atrick thus went on w ith her ndation. 

“ ^fost of tin* otiicers who were quartered at a 
town in our ueighhourhood wen^ of iny husband’s 
aeqmuidanee. Among these was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty sort of man, and wlio wa.s njnrrieel to a 
woman so agreeable both in her teuiiper ainl conveu- 
sation, that from our lirst know ing each other, whii-li 
wa.s soon aft('r my lying-in, w'C w ere almost insepara- 
ble companion.s ; for 1 had tin; good fortune to make 
tnjself eepially agreeahlc to her. 

“The lieuteiiajit, wlio was neither a sot nor a 
sportsman, was frcepienlly of our parties; imlecel he 
was very little with my husl)ajnl, and no more than 
good-breeding coiistraincil liim to be, as lie IImmI 
almost constantly at our hotise*. My hu?>l>aml often 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the licriitcnant’s 
preferring my company to lus ; ho w as veiy angry 
with me on that account, and gave me many 
a hearty curse for flrawiug away his companions ; 
saying, * I ought to he d — ii’d for ha\iiig spoiled 
one of the prettiest fellows in the Avorld, by making 
a milksop of him.* 

“ You will be mistaken, my dear Sopliia, if you 
imagine that the ajiger of my husbainl arose from 
iny depriving him of a comj)aiiioii ; for the lieute- 
nant was not a person witli wliosc society a fool 
could be pleased ; and, if I should admit the pcissibi- 
litv of this, so little right had my husband to place 
the loss of his comj)ani()n to iin‘, tiiat I am con- 
vinced it was my conversation alom; which iiuluccd 
him ever to come to the house. Mo, child, it was 
envy, the worst and mo.st rancorous kind of envy, 
lljc envy of superiority of uriderstaiuling. Th(; 
wretch could not hear to see my conversation pre- 
ferred to his, by a man of whom lie could not eiiter- 
taiii the Icca.st Jealousy. O my dear Sophy, you are 
a woman of sense ; if you marry a man, us is most 
probable you will, of less caiiacity than you: self. 


make frequent trials of his temper before marnage, 
and see whether he can bear to submit to such a supe- 
riority. — Promise mo, Sophy, you will take (his 
advice; for you wull hereafter And its importance.” 
“ It is very likely I shall never marry at all,” an- 
swered Sophia; “I think, at least, J shall neve* 
marry a man in whose understanding I see any de 
feets before marriage ; and 1 jironiise you I w ould 
rather give up my owm tlian si'c any such afterwards.” 
“(live up your understanding!” replied Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick; “ Oh, fle, child ! I will not h(*li(;ve so meanly 
of }oii. Everything cls(; I might myself be broiiglit 
to give lip ; hut never this. Mature would not, 
have allotted this .superiority to the wife in so many 
instances, if she had intended we should all of ns 
have surrendered it to the husbainl. This, indeed, 
men of sense never e.xiiect of ns; of which tlie lieu- 
tenant I have just mentioned w'as oin* nolahlc ex> 
ample; for though In; had a very good uii(h‘rst;nnling 
he always ucknowh'dged (as was really true) that 
his wife hail a hi tter. And tliis, jicrhaps, was one 
reason of the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

“ Hefore he would he so go\erni‘d by a wife. In; 
said, especially such an ugly h — (for, indeed, she 
was not a regular beauty, hut very agiveahle ami 
extreiiiely genteel } lie would sm* all the women U]m)m 
earth at the devil, which was a very usual phrase 
with him. Hi* saiil, he wonderi'd what 1 could see 
in her to be so charmed with her company : since 
this woman, si\s he, hath come among ns, there is 
an end of jour heloied re.iding, 'wliich \oii pretended 
to like so much, lh.it you could not ad’ord time to 
return the visits of the ladies in this country ; and I 
must confess I liad been guilty of a little nidciicsH 
thisway; for the ladies (here are at least no better 
than the men? country ladies here ; and J think I 
need make no oth(‘r e.xeusc; to jou for deeliniiig anj 
intimacy with them. 

“ This corresjiondenee, however, continued a 
whole year, even all tlie while ^he lieutenant w as 
quartered in tliat town ; for wliii h I was confeJited 
to pay the tax of being constantly almsed in tlie 
manner above mentioned by my husband ; I mean 
when ho w'as at home ; for lie was frequently absent 
a month at a time at Dnhliii, and once made a 
Journey of tw o months to London : in all wliicli 
Journejs I thouglit it a very singular happiness that 
he never onci; desired my comjiaiiy; nay, by his 
frequent censures on men w ho could not travel, as 
he phra'.ed it, w ithout a wife tied up to their tail, lie 
sullieicnlly intimated that, had I been niwer so de- 
.siroiis of accompanying him, my w’islies w ould hiiM* 
been in vain; hut, Hea\eii knows, such wishes wer«i 
very far from my thoughts. 

“ At length iny friend was removed from me, ami 
I was again led. to my solitude, to the tormentimt 
conversation with my own reflections, and to apply 
to hooks for my only comfort. I now read aliii<>.*^t. 
all (lay long. — How' many books do you think 1 I'cail 
in three months V' “ 1 ean’t guess, indeed, cousin, 
arisw(‘rcd Sophia. “ Perlnqis half a score.” “Half 
a score! half a tlioiisand, child !” answ(‘red the other. 
“ 1 read a good deal in Daniel’s English History ot 
France ; a great deal in Plutarch’s Lives, the .iHa- 
iantas, Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s Plays, (.'hilling- 
worth, the Lountess D’Anoia, ami Locke’s Huniaii 
Und(;rstanding. 

“ During thi.s interval I WTOtc three very supi'b- 
eating, and, I tliought, moving l(‘t(ers to^ niy aun > 
bill, aa I rec(‘ived no answer to any ol them, my 
disclain would not suffer imi to eontinuc my apph<’>i* 
tion.” — Here she stopped, and, looking earnestly 
Sophia, said, “ Methinks, iny dear, I read soinet nnij 
in your eyes which reproaches me of u nogh‘<^ 
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bnotlrer plare, where I should have met with a kinder 
return.'' “ Indeed, dear Harriet," answered Sophia, 
“your story is an apology for any neglect; but, in- 
deed, I feel that I have been guilty of a n'lnissnesH, 
without so good an excuse. — Yet pray proccu'd ; for 
1 long, though I tremble, to hear the en<l.” 

Tims, then, Mrs. l*'itzp!itriek resumed her narra- 
tive : — " My husljand now took a second journey to 
I'lngland, where he continued upwards of three 
nionlhs : during the greater part of this tinn; I led a 
life wliieli nothing but having led a worse could 
make me think t(denible ; for perfect solitude ran 
never he reeouciled to a social mind, like mine, hut 
when it relieves yoti from the company of those, you 
hate. What added to my wiadchediK'ssxvus the loss 
of my little infant ; not that 1 pretend to have had 
for it that extravagant tenderness of which I believe 
I might have been eapahle under other eirciimstances ; 
hut I resolved, in every instance, to discharge the 
luty nl the tenderest motlier ; and this care pro- 
ve utial me from feeling the wcught of that heaviest of 
:ill things, when it can be at all said to lie heavy on 
ijiir hands. 

“T had Sjx iit full t^ui weeks almost entirely by 
rnysclf, having seen nobody all that time, except my 
servants and a vi'ry few visitors, wlnm a young lady, 
a n lalion to my husband, came from a <lislaiit pari 
of Ireland to \isit me. Slie had stayed once hefon* 
a week at my house, and then 1 ga\e lier a (U'cssiiig 
iin ilal ion to ret ui Ji ; for s was a Aery agreeal»le 
Woman, and had improved good natural parts by a 
judju r edueation. Indeed, she was to me a weleoim* 
^Miest. 

“ ;V few days afler her arrival, perceiving mo in 
u'ly low sj)irits, without iiupiiring the cause, which, 
imieed, slie V('ry well knew, the young lady tell to 
eoiu]):issi(mating my case. Sh»‘ said, * Though po- 
lili ness liad prevented me from coinjdaiiiing to my 
husband's relations of bis boljavionr, yet they all 
were \orv sei)sibb*of it, and felt great eoncan-n upon 
that an-ount ; but iioin* luori* (liaii herself.' And 
atb r MUiie more* general disc()urs(' on this load, 
wliifli 1 own I could not forbear couutcnancing, 
lit last, after mmdi provions precaution and enjuine<l 
(•(jiiceabiiont, she coinmiiiiicafed to me, an “ profound 
ypcnd— liiiit my husband kept ;i mistresi 

“ \'ou Avill certaiidy iinagint; 1 heara this news 
with tlm utmost insensibility— I’pon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will mislead you. Con- 
ti’iiijit had not so kept down iny auger to iny 
hiishaud, hut that hatred rose again on this <k’- 
‘■a'^ioii. What ran be the reason of this? Are we 
ahoininably Si*lfisb, that we can be concerned 
lit olluTs hav ing possession (wen of what we despist ' t 
or arc we not ratlier abominably vain, and is not ibis 
the greatest injury done to our vanity 1 What think 
you, Sophia?" 

*' I don't know’, indeed," answi*re<i Sopliia ; “ I 
have never tioubh'd myst'lf with any of tln^se jle<*p 
t<>iit( iii|daf ions ; but I think the lady did very ill in 
('"inimniicafiiig to you smdi a secret.’' 

‘‘ Lid yet, my dear, tliis condnet is natural," re- 
plied >Irs. Fikpatriek ; “ ami, as lieu you have seen 
''od rend fus much as myself, you will ackuoAvh'dge it 
to 1)0 so.” 

“ I am sorry to bear it is natural," returned So- 
p iia; “ for I want neither reading nor ex]>eriencc to 
convince me that it is very dishonourat>ie and very 
! ■'^'diired : nay, it is surely as ill-breil to tell a hiis- 
'^nd or wife of the faults of each other a.s to tell 
of their own." 

continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, " my hus- 
at returned ; and, if T am thoroughly 
^‘<maintod with my oAvn thoughts, I hated him 


now more than ever; but I despised him rather 
less : for certainly nothing so much weakens our 
contempt, as an injury done to our pride or our 
vanity. 

“ He now assumed a carriage to me so Acry dif- 
ferent from Avhat he had lately Avorn, and so nearly 
rescinhling his behaviour the tirst aam'cK of our mar- 
riag(', that, Iiad 1 noAvhad any spark of love remain- 
ing, he might, possibly, have rekindled my fondncvss 
for him. Ilut, though hatred may suceccil to con- 
tempt, and may jieihajis get the better of it, love, 1 
believe, cannot. The truth ie, the passion of love is 
too restless to remain contented without the grati- 
licatioii which it receives from its abject: and one 
can no more he inclined to love Avithout loving 
than Ave can have eyes without seeing. When a 
hnsh.’ind, therefore, ceases to be the object of this 
passion, it is most probable some other man — I say, 
my dear, if your hnshand groAVS inditterent to you — 
if you once come to despise him — I say, — that is, — 
if Aou liave the passion of love in you — Lud ! I have 
h(‘wildered myself so — hut one is ajit, in these ab- 
stracted eonshlerations, to ^ose the concatenation of 
ideas, as Mr. Lo<-ke says: — in short, the truth is, — 
in short, 1 scarce kiioAv what it is; but, as I was 
saving, my hushaiitl returuLM], and his hcliavioiir, at 
lirsi, greatly surprised me ; hut he soon acquainted 
me Avith the motive, and taught me to account for if. 
Ill a word, then, lu* had sjieut and lost all the ready 
money of inj fortune; and, as he eonid mortgage 
Ids own estate no deeper, he Avas now desirous to 
supply himself with cash for his cxtravagaiu’c, by 
selling a little estate of mine, which lu? could not du 
without my assistance; and to obtain this favour Avas 
the whole aiul sole motive of all the fondness which 
he now put on. 

With this I peremptorily refused to comply. 1 
told him, aiul 1 told him truly, that, had I been 
j)os<i*ssed of the liulii's at our first niarnage, he 
might have commanded it all ; for it had been a 
constant maxim with me, that Avhere a woman 
disjmses of lu'r heart she should ahva}S deposit her 
fortune; but, as he had hi'eii so kiiui, Umg ago, 
to restore tlie former into my jiossession, I aviis 
resolved likeAvise to retain Avhat little remained of 
the latter. 

“ I will not describe to you the passion into 
which these Avords, and the resolute air in Avhicl) 
they Avon* spoken, thrcAV 1dm ; iu>r Avill I trouble 
you Avith tlie Avhole scene AV’hicli suceeedeil hetAveeii 
us. Out came, \ou may be Avell assured, the story 
<d' the mistress; and out it did come, aa itli all the 
emhellishments Avhlch auger and disdain could bestCAV 
upon it. 

“ Mr. Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunderstruck 
with this, and more I'oufused than I had seen him, 
though his iileas are alA\ aA s confused enough, heaven 
knoAvs. Hi* did nol, luiweAer, l udeaAour to e\- 
eulpalv* Idtnself; hut took a im tliod 'vhieli almost 
(Mjually eonfouuded me. ^^ha(A^as lids but reeri- 
miuatioii f lit* alfected to he jealous : — he may, 

for aught I know, be iiieliiicil enough lo Ji alousv in 
his uaturil temper: nay, In* mu'^t have had it Iroin 
nature, or tlie ilevil must haAa* pul it int<i his head; 
Ibr I defv all tlu* world to cast a just aspei*sion on 
mv charact<*r : nay, tin* must scandalous tongues 
have never dan’d censure my reputatiom IMy fame, 
1 thank heaven, hath been ahvays as spotless as my 
life ; and let falsehood itself accuse that if it dare. 
No, my dear Graveairs, however provoked, hoAvever 
ill-treated, IioAvever injured in my love, I have finnly 
resolved never to give* the least room for censure on 
this account.- And yet, my dear, there are some 
p(‘ople so malicious, some tongues so venomous, ilut 
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no innoctMice can escape them. 'I'ho most iiiule- 
sijjned word, the most iiccideutal look, the least 
himiliaiity, the most innocent IVeoilom, will be mis- 
construed, and magnirii'd into I know not what, by 
some peo])le. But I despise, my dear Graveairs, 1 
ilespise all such slander. No such malice, I assure 
yon, ever ^ave me nn unesisy moment. No, no, 1 
promise you I am above all tliat. — lint wliere was I'J 
() let me see, 1 told you my busbaiid was jealous — 
And of w'hom, pray t — Wli), of whom but the lieu- 
tenant I mentioned to you hid’ore t He was obliged 
to resort above a year and more back to lind any 
object for this unaccountable passion, if, indeed he 
really felt any such, and Avas not an arrant counter- 
feit in order to abuse me. 

“ But I have tired you alr(*atly with too many par- 
ticulars. I will now’ bring my story to a v»*ry sptaaly 
conclusion. In short, then, afier man) s<*enes very 
iinw'orthy to he rejaaited, in which my cousin en- 
gaged so heartily on my side, that .Mr. Fitzpatrick at 
last turned her out of doors ; w hen In? foinul I was 
neither to be soot Inal nor bullied into compliance, 
he took a. very violent inothod indeed. IVrhaps you 
will conclude he beat in(‘ ; hut this, though he hath 
a})pro:iched ^ ‘ly to it. lie never actually di<l. 

He coulined to my room, without suireritig me 
to have either pen, ink, paper, <n' Imok : and a ser- 
vant every day made my bed, and brought me my 
food. 

“ When r had remained a w< k under this inifu i- 
soimient, he nia<le me a visit, ml, w'ith the voice 
of a schoolmaster, or, what is often much the same, j 
of a tyrant, asked me, ‘ If I would }ct comply t’ 

1 answ'ered, >ery stoutly, ‘ I'hat 1 woubl dii* 

* Then so you shall, and Ix' d— ml I’ <uies he ; ‘ for 
you shall never go alive out of tins room.’ 

“ Here I remained a fortnight longer; and, to s.ay 
the truth, my constancy was almost subilued, and I 
beixan to th nk of submission ; when, oucda\, in the 
absence of my busbaiid, w ho Avas gone abroad for 
some .short tiim*, by tlie greatest good fintime in tin* 
Avorld, an accident hapjjeiied. — 1 — at a time when I 

began to give wiiyto tin' ntmosi d.'spair e,tr\- 

tiiing would be (‘\cus able at such a time — at that 

very lime I received lint it Avould take up an 

hour to tell you all [larticulirs. — hi om* w'ord, tlien 
(for I Avill not lire yon wdtli circiimsi luces), gold, 
the common key to all jiadlocks, opcmsl my door, 
and set me at liberty, 

“ 1 now made liaste to Dubliii, Avbere I immedi- 
ately procured a passage to Fiiglaiid ; and was pro- 
ceeding to Bath, ill tinier to. throw’ mys df into the 
jirotcction of Tiiy aunt, or of your fatlier, or of any 
relation who would allonl it me. M) husband 
overtook me last night at the inn where* I lay, and 
which you left a few’ ininutes before me ; hut I had 
tlic good luck to escape him, and to follow }ou. 

“ And thus, my (h’ar, ends my history; a tragical 
one, 1 am sure, it is to myself; hut, perhaps, I ought 
rather to aiiologise to you for its dulimss.” 

Sophia heaved a deej) sigh, and answ’cred, “ In- 
deed, Harriet, I pity you from my soul I But 

what could you expect t Why, why, Avould you 
marry an Irishman T’ 

** Upon my word,” replied her cousin, “ your cen- 
^^rc is unjust. I’herc are, among the Irish, men of 
as much Avorth and honour as any among the English : 
iiay, to s/ieak the troth, gem'rosity of .spirit is rather 
mote common among them. I have know’ii some 
exarnplo.s there, too, of good husbands ; and 1 hi*Iieve 
these are not very plenty in England. Ask 
rather, Avh.it I could expect Avheii I married a fool ; 
and I will toll you a solemn truth ; I did not know’ 
him to be so.” — “ Can no man,” .said Sophia, in a 


very loAV and altered A’oice, “do you think, make a 
bad husband, Avho is not a fool !” “ 'J'hat,” an- 

swered the otlier, “is too general a negative; but 
none, I believe, is so likely as a fool to nroAC so. 
Among my aeipiaiiitanci*, the silliest felloAVs are lh« 
Avorst husbands; ami I Avill venture to assert, as i 
fact, tliat a man of .sense rarely behaves very ill tc a 
wife Avho deserves very Avell.” 

CHATTER Vm. 

A dn-adlul alarm in the inn, witli tim arrival of an 
pct-lctl iVic.id ol'Mr.s. Fit/.i»ati i(.‘k. 

Soriuv iioAv, at the desire of her eousiii, related — ■ 
not Avlr.it follows, but Avlr.it hath gone bi'fore in this 
history: for Avhicli reason tlie reader Avill, 1 suppose, 
excuse me for not repeating it over again. 

One remark, however, 1 cannot forbear making on 
her narrative, namely, that she made no more meii- 
I tion of Jones, from the beginning to the end, than 
if there had bei‘U no such person alive. This I will 
neitlicr endeavour to account for nor to excuse. 
Indeed, if tliis may be calh'il a kind of dishonesty, 
it seems tin* more iiiexcusahle, from the iipp.iri‘nf, 
op»‘iiiiess and e\]>iicit sincerity of the iitlicr lad). — 
But so it was. 

Just as Sojihia arrived at the conclusion of lier 
story, there airi\ed in tlic room Avlierc the two 
ladies Avere sitting a noise, not unlike, in londnes.s, 
to (hat of a pack of hounds just let out from their 
kennel; nor, in shrillness, to cats, a\ ben caterwaul- 
ing; or (o screech owls; o ', imh'cil, more liki* ( f.r 
.bat animal can resembh. a Imman voice!) lo 
those soniids Avliieb, in tlic ple,is:uil mansions ot 
Diat gate A\liic!i seems {o lerive its naim' frnm ;i 
duplieity of lonuucs, i^sue fj om the months, aitil 
sometimes from the uosf nls, o 't iiose lair ri\ erji) mph'', 
Acleped of old tlie .N.’iiades; in the viiig.ar to;i:,oie 
tr.'inslateil o\ ^l'‘l•-w•euebl■s : 1' u- when, insle.ul of the 
iiicieiit libatio of milk and lil^n y and oil, 

I rich (Ijstill.if ioi fn the junipe ry, or, jio b; j>s, 

j from malt, hat)] by (lie eail) de n "f ilirij’ \( !a- 

! ries, been poun 1 foitb in un-at 
i ail) d.aring tongue with niili.allowed license profai 
i. e. depreciate , I be delicate fat .Milton o)stei, the 
plaice sound and lirni, the llouniler as mucli alive as 
when in tin* water, llit* shrimp as liig as ;i piawn, 
the line cod .alive but a few' lionrs ago, or any other 
of the various tn*asiire.s which those water-deities 
Avlio lish tlie sea and riics have committed to the 
cure of the iiMiiphs, the angiy ,\aVade.s lift up their 
immortal voices, and tin* piofane wretcli is struck 
ileaf for his impiety. 

I Such was the noise which now bnr''t fiami one ot 
the rooms below; and soon tin' tlinndi*r, which 
I long had rattled at a distance, }>egan to a])pniach 
and nearer, till, having ascended by ile 
up stairs, it at last entered the apartment wheie tin* 
ludie.s were. In shoil, to dro}) all iiiet.aplior ainl 
lignng .Mrs. Honour, lia\in.g scoldial violently hclox' 
stairs, and continmal tin* same all the way up, came 
in to her mistress in a most oulrageous jiassion, 
crying out, “ What doth your ladyship lliink i U ouUl 
you imagine that this impudent villain, the master 
of this house, hath had tlie iinjuidcncc to tell me, 
nay, to stand it out to my faci*, that your ladyship is 
that nasty, stinking Avli-^re (Jenny (’anicron they 
call herj, that runs a hunt the country with the Frc- 
I tender If N.ay, thi; lying, sancy villain had the as- 
I snrance to tell me that your ladyshi]) had owneil 
yourself to In hut I have clawed tlni rascal; 1 
have left the marks of my nails in his impmltiutfavi’. 

, knlyl says I, yon sancy scoundrel: my lad) 
j meat for no preteiulers. Sin- is a y( lady ot a? 
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good fashion, and taniily, and fortune, as any in 
Soniersetshiro. Did you lu'vor hear of the great 
Si^uivc Western, Kin-.di '? She is Ins only daughter ; 

she is , and heiress to all liis great estal(^. My 

la<ly to be railed a nasty Seoteh nh — re liy siieli a 
varlet ! — To be sure I wish 1 had knocked his brains 
out with liie piineli-bowl.” 

The ])rineij)al uneasiness with which Sojdiia was 
alteeted on Ibis occasion Honour had herself caused, 
by having in Iw'r passion discovt'j'ed wlio she was. 
lio\V(‘ver, as this mistake of .he landlord sufliciently 
;n*count(Ml for thos(^ j)as>agcs w liicli Sophia iiad be- 
fonr inistak(’n, she accjuinal some ease on that 
account ; nor could she, upon the whole, forbear 
sodling. 'lids enrau:t'd Honour, and she cried, 
‘‘Jmlced, madam, 1 ilid not think your ladyship 
A\onId have made a laughing matter of if. To lx* 
c:ill<‘d wliore by sncli an imjuirlent low ras(‘al. Vonr 
ladyship may he angry with me, for aught 1 kimw, 
for taking your j)art, sinec |)rotl\‘red serviee, they 
say, stinks ; hut to he sure I eoidd never Ix'arto hear 
a lady of mine called wlioia'. — Nor will I lx‘ar it. 

I am snre y(nir Iad\ship is as virtnons a lady as r‘V<‘r 
s('t toot on English ground, and I will claw any 
villain’s e\es out whodaies for to oiler to juesume 
for to say tin* h'ast woial to tin* contrary. N<d)ody 
(■\cr could say the h-ast ill of the eharacter of anv 
l:nl\ that <'ver I waited upon.” 

llinc iJhc lit' /ii'ifiiKP ; in plain truth, llouour had 
as much lov(’ foi‘ her mistress as most siuwauls lia\t*, 
that is to say — Hut he^ides this, licr pride oMi.;ed 
her to supju)rl the «‘Iiaiaeter of the lady she waited j 
(iii; for sin* thought her own was in a \crv«h>'e 
jnaniuu* conneeted witli it. In propoiiitui as tin* { 
ch.u aeter of her iiiisi re'.s A\ as raised, Ina s like>\i' ( 
as sin* (amecived, w as raided with it; and, on th 
I'liitrary, she tlnnigid tin* om* couM inU cd | 

wifliout the otln'r. j 

Oil tliis suhjeei.^ieailer, 1 must stop a moment, to 
tell tliee a ''t.iUK •Tin ns Nell (iwviin, step- 

jiiiig oic' d .y, lV<i here vhe liad made a 

k'; III isil, into In-r r-oach, '.av^ a great mo!> assejii- 
lileii, and her footman all bloody and dirty ; the 
fellow, being ask' d by liis iiii-tress fin* reason his 
iiig in tin! e(»inlilion, answered, I have been llglc 
iiig, madam, with an impud'‘nt raseal wlm called 
yen- lad}<hip a wh - re.’’ “You hh>ekhead,” re- 
plied Mrs. (iwynii, ‘‘at this rate y»)n musi light l•^l•lv 
i!:i\ of your life; \\h\, you f(;<d, all the world knows 
'Do I Imy jf” cii, s fin* fei v, in a muMejiiiir 
voice, alter he had shut (In* eoaeh-door, “ they shan’t 
mil me a whore’s footman for all tli.il.” 

I'lnis the passion ..f Mrs.. I lonour appears uatu- 
nil eiiougdi, e\eu it if wna'to lx* no otlua w i'^e ae- 
"'Uiited for; but, in reality, there was anotlier 
'’■'Oise of her angel- ; for w hieli \vt* nmsf l)eg leave to 
|■'‘lllilxl om ii-a<lerid' a eireumst-inee nn'iitiom d iu 


violent rage of the waiting-woman ; though at first 
sight, we must confess the cause seems inadequate 
to the efiect. 

Sophia and her cousin hotli did all in their jiowei 
to extingiiisli those llann-s which had roared so 
loudly all over the house. 'J'hey at length })revailed 
or, to carry tlio metaphor one step lartlier, the tire, 
liaving consumed all tlx* fuel w'hi<-!i the language 
alfords, to wit, every rejiroachful term in it, at last 
went out of itsowui aecoid. 

Jhif, though frampiillity was restored above 
stairs, it was not so below; where my landlady, 
highly resenting the. injury tlone to the beauty of 
her hustxnid by the tlesh-sjiades of Mrs. Honour, 
called aloud for revenge and justice. As to the 
])oor man, who had jirincijially sntleied in the en- 
gagement, he was perfeetly (iiiiet. Peihajis file 
Idood w hieli he lost might have erxded his anger: 
for the <*nemy had not only applied li<*r nails to Ida 
cheeks, hut likewise her fist to his nosirils, wliirli 
lamented the blow with tears of hloo<l in great 
ahnndanee. To this we may add retleetions on his 
mistake; hut indf'i'd nothing so eilecfnally .‘silenced 
his re-entmciit as flu* manner in which he now' dis- 
ctivered Ids (‘rror ; for as to tin* heiiaviour of Mrs. 
Honour, it ha«l the more confirmed him in hiso]uuiou, 
hut he was now’ assured by a ]x*ison of great lignn*, 

[ ami wlio was atti-mled by a gr(*at e(pdpag(‘, that one 
<»f the ladies was a woman of fasldoii and Iiis inti- 
mate aetpiaint.inee. 

Hv the orders of tids person, the laiull<»rd nr>w 
asceiide<l, and aojuaiiiled our fair travi'ilevs that w 
great geuth-nnn Ixlie.v desired to do them the 
honour of wailing on them. Sojilii.'i turned jede, 
and tieiiil)led at (bis ines-age, tliongli tile I'eadei 
w ill eon.-liid<* it was too civil, not w ilhstanding the 
landlord's blunder, to have come tVein her father; 
lint fear hath the common f.iult of a jn-Ntice ot’ peace, 

id is apt li elud'- lia''!ily from every •'liiibt ' 

(•«*, witl'. Mif examining tlie (.‘videoee ou holli 

'I’o case (lie r<--idei'‘s curiosity, tlu-retore, rather 
than ids apprehen->ions, w c juoi-i'ed to iiifomi Inm 
that an Iri-'h peer had arrived very late iliaf evi uing 
at the inn, iu Ids w iy to I,o;id« 'l ids nohlem an, 
'.aving sallied from his supjx the hnnieam: 

)\ fore <*oinme!mirat<*<l, lead seen tin ‘iid.oit ul 
Mrs. l-'it/palrick, and, nj>i rl impdiv.was i;i> 

led that her lady, with whom In* iva.- 
•iilarly actpiainted, was aliove. This iuto.-inaf mn he 
Inel no : mer I'cceiv ed t hall head' s'.-e.l hoo'.e'f tv) 
the lamllord, ])aei!levl 1dm, ai lit [dm nji st dr 
with eomjdiments rather eivilu r t’.ian tlio->e which 
deliv Ml. 

It inav peihaps he wondered at that fix* waitii.g- 
woiiiaii herself was not the inessmiger cmr'loved v>u 
this occasion ; hut we are sorry to say slve was m^t 


the above simile, 'i'here are imleed cert.iiii liquors, 
which, heiug apjiiied to our jiassions, or to lire, pro- 
llecis (he very n*\ of those pro.lueed by 
'tf-r, as they serve to kindle and intlam rather 
than to evtiiiguisli. Among the-e, tlx 
i'l'ior called ♦punch is one. It was not, therefore, 
without, reason, that the learned Dr. Uheuev used 


h> call drinking puneh pouring liquid tire ilown 
}'”ir throat. 


Mrs. Honour had niilnekilv poured so 
'tiijcli of (his li(|ijid fin* down her thru.it, that the' 
xaioke of it |)(‘gan to .'iseend into her jx-rieranium 
hlimled the (*y<'s of Reason, wld«-h is there sup- 
to keep her n*sidenee, while the fire itself 
the, stomach easily reached the lieart, and 
intlained the noble ])assion of jiride. So that, 
wpoii the whole, we shall cease to wonder at the 


at present ijualitievl for tliat, or iivdeed Ivir anv otln-r 
olliee. The nim (for sii the laixilonl chose to call 
(he distillation from malt) had liase'y I iki ii the a.i- 
vantage of the fatigm* which thi* pi>oi- wom.m liad 
idv'r*g»! xl liavl made tenable dcpreibitions tin 

her ixdvle faeullit's, at a tune when they were very 
uuah\«‘ to resist tlu* attack. 

M t’ shall mil dt*si ribi* ib.is traLzieal scene to.) Iidly ; 
hut we (hoiiglil oiirsolvos obligi-il, by that historic 
integrity wldeh wa^ profess, sJnutly to Idrif .a rn.atter 
whi<h we would otherwise* fiava* /x‘<*n glad to h.avt^ 
sp.'ired. .M.inv hisfoiian.s, iiideeiJ, fiir want of this 
integrity, or of diligenee, to say no w orse, often leave 
the reader (r. find out these little eireuinstanees in 
the dark, and sometimes to Ids great eonfusiou and 
perplexity. 

Sonlii.a wa.s verv »oou eased ot her causeless 
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fright by the entry of the noble poor, who was amongst men of condition. Never expect it when 
not only an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fitz- you iiiarry ; for, believe me, if you do, you will cei- 
patrick, but in reality a very particular friend of tainly be deceived.** 
that lady. To say truth, it was by his assistance 


that she had been enabled to escape from her 
husband ; for this nobleman had the same gallant 
disposition with those renowned knights of whom 
we read in heroic story, and had delivered many 
iiii imprisoned nymph from durance. He was in- 
deed as bitter an enemy to the savage authority 
too often exercised by liushnuds and fathers, over 
the young and lovely of the other sex, as ever 
knight-errant was to the barbarous power of en- 
chanters : nay, to say trutli, I have often sus- 
pected that those very enchanters with which ro- 
mance every wdiere abounds were' in reality no other 
than the husbands of (hose days; and matrimony 
itself was, perhaps, the enchanted castle in which 
the nymphg were said to be conlined. 

This nobleman hail an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Fitzpatrick, and had been for some time 
acquainted with tlie larly. No sooner, therefore, 
did he hoar of her confinement, than he earnestly 
applied himsedf to procure her liberty ; which he 
presently effected, not by storming the castle, ac- 
cording to the example of ancient heroes, hut by 
corrupting the governor, in conformity with tlie 
modern art of war, in which craft is held to be pre- 
ferable to valour, and gold is found to be more irre- 
sistilile than either lead or steel. 

This eircumstaiice, liowever, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. 
We rather chose to leave liim a while under a sup- 
position that she had found, or coined, or by some 
very extraordinarvi perhaps supernatural, means, 
had possessed herself of the money with which she 
had bribed her keeper, than to interrupt her nar- 
rative by giving a hint of what seemed (o her of too 
little importance to he mentioned. 

The peer, after a sliort conversation, could not 
forbear expressing some surprise at meeting the 
lady in that place ; nor could lie refrain from tell- 
ing her he imagined she had been gone to Batli. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very freely anssvered, “That she 
had been prevented in lier purpose by the arri\rd 
of a person she need not mention. In short,” 
<Hys she, “ I was overtaken by my husband (for F 
need not affect to conceal what the world knows 
too well alrea<ly). I had the good fortune to escape 
in a most surprising manner, and am now going to 
London w'ith this young lady, who is a lU'ar relation 
of mine, and who hath escaped from as great a tyrant 
as my own.’* 

His lordship, concluding that this tyrant was 
likewise a husband, rnaile a speech full of com])li- 
ments to both the ladies, and as full of invectives 
against his own sex; nor indefal did he avwi<l 
some oblique glances at the matrimonial institution 
itself, and at the unjust powers given by it to man 
over the more sensible and more meritorious part 
of the species. He ended his oration with an offer 
of his protection, and of his coach and six, which was 
instantly accepted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and at last, 
upon her persuasions, by Sophia. 

Matters being thus adjusted, his lordship took 
his leave, and the ladies retired to rest, where Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick entertained her cousin with many high 
encomiums on the character of the noble peer, and 
enlarged very particularly on his great fondness 
for his ^\ife; saying, she believed he was almost 
the only person of high rank who was entirely 
constant to the marriage bed. “ Indeed,” added 
she “ my dear Sophy, (hat is a very rare virtue 


CIIAPTFU IX, 

Tlie mornin!' inlroflnced in some vrelly writing. A sl:iee- 
oiiach. The » i\ility of cliamliiMmniils. The hcioic temper 
of Sophia. Her generosity. The return to it. The ile- 
parture of the eompany, ainl their arrival at Luudun ; with 
some remarks for tlie use of Iriiveller.s. 

Those members of society who are born to furnish 
(he blessings of life now began to light their candles, 
in order to pursue their daily labours, for the use of 
those who are born to enjoy these blessing.s. The 
sturdy hind now attends tlie levee of his fellow- 
labourer the ox ; tlie cunning artiiicer, the diligent 
mechanic, spiing from their hard mattress; and now 
the bonny housemaid begins to repair the disordered 
drumrooiii, while the riotous authors of that disorder, 
in broken inteirnpti'd plumbers, luiiible and toss, as 
f the hardiK'ss of down disquieted tln*ir repose. 

In sim]»le phrase, the clock had no sooner struck 
seven than the ladies were ready for their journey ; 
and, at their desire, his lordship and his equi|);igc 
were prepared to attend tlimn. 

And now a matter of some dilfieuUy arose; and 
ibis was lunv his lordship liimself sliould he con- 
veyed ; for thougli in stage-coaches, where pas- 
sengers are properly considmed as so much lug- 
gage, tlie ingenious coaelmian stows half a dozen 
ith perfect ea<e dnio the plaee of four; for well 
,,e nuitrives that the fat hostess, or well-fed al- 
ilermaii, may take up no more room tlian tlie slim 
miss, or taper master; it being tiFie nature' of guts, 
when w»*ll sqiieezeel, to give way, and to lie in u 
narrow compass ; yed in these vehicles, which are 
called, for distinction sake', gentlemen’s coaclns, 
thoeigh they are' often l:irge*r than tlie? others, this 
metheid of packing is never attempted. 

His lord-lii[) would have ])ut a .short end to tlie 
difficulty, by very gallantly elesiriiig to mount his 
liorsi* ; imt Mrs. Litzpatrick wmulel by no means 
consent to it. It was the'refore comlmled ih.tl 
the' Abigails shonlel, by turns, relie've e'ach otlmr 
em emej! of his lordshiji’s liorae-H, whie h was pre-- 
sently eepiippe'd with a side'-saelelle* her that pur- 
po,'>e. 

Kve*rvthiijg being settle'el at the? inn the laelies 
ilisehargeel their forme-r gnieles, and Soj made 
a pn ii'iit to the lanellurd, jiartly to re[iair the 
hniisi which lie lia‘1 re e'e'i\e'el unde r licrselt, and 
partly on ace*ount of w’hat he had Hutf'creel imdeT 
the iiaiids of licr enrage'el w'aitirig-woman. .Ainl 
now Sophia first disceive'red a hiss whie-h g;ne her 
semie eim.'asiness ; and tliis wais of the; huiielree 
(.oeiiid hank-hill wliich Iht father had given her 
at t!ic last nie'cting; and which, witf^ii a very in- 
consieli'rahle; trifle, was all the treasure she was at 

^ r.l II ntlfl 

•sent wortli. 


wfien fitie tiart inc rnnsiortune oi lumouo^ ^ 

horse in the; dark laiu', as before recorded : a ae 
that seemed the more probable, as she now re*j.e^ 
lected seirne diseoinposnre in her pockets whiedi 
happe'iied at that time', ami the* gre'at 
which ahe hael drawn feirth her haiidkcichic 
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very instant before her fall, in order to relieve the 
distress of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconvenien- 
cies they may be attcndcMl with, are incapable of 
subduing a mind in which there is any strength, 
without the assistance of avarice. Sophia, therefore, 
..hough nothing could be worse timed than this ac- 
cident at such a season, immediately got the bet- 
ter of her concern, and, with her wonted serenity 
and cheerfulness of countenance, returned to her 
company. His lordship conducted the ladies into 
the vehicle, as ho dicl likewise Mrs. Honour, who, 
after many civiliti(‘s, and more dear madams, at 
last yielded to the well-bred importunities of her 
sister Abigail, and submitted to be eomplimentetl 
wdth the first ride in the coach ; in which indeed she 
would afterw’ards have been contented to have pur- 
sued her W'hole journey, had not her mistress, after 
several fruit h‘ss intimations, at length forced her 
to take her turn on horseback. 

The coach, now haviiiLr received its company, 
began to move forwards, attended by many servants, 
and by two led captains, who had before rode Avith 
his lordship, and who would have been dismissed 
from tile vehicle upon a niueh less worthy occusicui 
tlian W’as this of acconnnodating two ladies. In this 
they acted only as genth'ni(*ii ; hut tlicy w'(*re ready 
at any time to have performed the office of a foot- 
man, or indeed wouhl have condescended low er, for 
the honour of his lordslup’s company, and for the 
convenience of his table. { 

My lamUor»l was so please<l with the present lie j 
had received from S(»phia, tliat he rather njoieed j 
ill than regrett«‘d his bruise or his seratelies. 'Mu' i 
reader will pmhaps lie eurious to know the tpuin- j 
twy/iof liiis present ; but w<* ('annot satisfy his eu- i 
riosily. Whali'ver it was, it salistied the landlord } 
f(»r Ins bodily hurt ; hnt he lamented In* had not 
known heforr how litth* tlie lady valued her money; 

“ h’ortolie sure,” said hi*, “ one might liavecharged 
(wery artiele dotiliTe, ami she would liave made no 


cavil at tfie reekoniiig.” 

Ills wife however was far from ilrawing this con- 
clusion ; whether she lealiv fell au> injury done to 
her Imsl and more than he did himself, 1 w ill not 
^!iy : eertain it is, she was mueh less salistied with 
the generosity of Sopliia. “ Indeed,” eries slie, ‘‘ my 
dear, the lady knows better how' to <lisj»ose (»f her 
iiKUiey than you imagine. Slie miglit very Avell 
lliink we should not jmt nji siieli a business with- 
"ut somi* satisfaction, and the law would have 
cust her an inlinite ileal mon* than this poor little 
iiiatter, wliieli I wonder you would take,” “ ^'ou 
i<re always so hloodily wise,” qiiotli the hushami : 

“ It Would have cost her more, woulil it 1 dust faiiey 
I dnu’t know’ that as well us thee 1 hut would any 
‘d that more, or so much, have come into our 
liixkfts "I Indeed, if son '1*0111 the lawy»*r had been 
'•‘i'c, I could liave been glad to have put such a 
pretty husiiiess into fiis liamls. lie wamhl have 
a good picking out of it ; hnt 1 have no rela- 
han now who is a lawyer, and why slnndd I go 
1 ^ law lor tlie benefit of strangers f* ** Nay, to In* 
aiisweifd she, ” you must know best.” •* I 
“licve I do,” replied he. ” I fancy, when money 
‘Mo he got, I can smell it out as well as another. 

'‘'ryhody, let mo li*ll you, would not liave talked 
pf‘0[>le out of this. Mind that, I say; everybody 
^ould not have cajoled this out of her, mind that.’' 
«« wife then joined in the npplnnse of her hus- 
’•"id s s.'ig;icity ; nud thus endeil the short dialogue 
‘>'hi«cn them o:i this occasion. 

will therefore lake onr leave of these go4»d I 


people, and attend his lordship and his fair com- 
panions, who made such good expedition that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, 
and on the second evening arrived in London, with- 
out having encountered any one advi'nture on the 
road worthy the ilignity of this history to relate. 
Our pen, therefore, shall imitate the expedition 
which it describes, and our history shall keep pa-ce 
with the travellers who are its subject. Good 
writers will, indeed, do well to imitate the ingeni. 
ous travolhw in this instance, who always propoi- 
tioiis his stay at anyplace to the beauties, elegances, 
and curiosities which it affords. At Fshur, at Stowe, 
at Wilton, at Esthury, and at Prior’s Park, days 
are too short for the ravished imagination ; while 
wc admire the wonderous jiower of art in imjircwing 
nature. In some of these, art chietly engag(*s onr 
admiration; in others, nature and art cont<*nd for 
our applause ; hut, in the last, the former seems to 
triumph. Here Nature apiiears in her richest attire, 
and vVrt, dressed with tin* modestest simjilicity, at- 
tends ln*r benignant mistress. Here Nature indeed 
pours forth the choicest treasures which she Iiath 
lavished on this world ; and here human nature- pre- 
senls you with an object which can he exceeded only 
in the other. 

'fhe same taste, the same iimigination, which 
Inxiirionsly riots in tliese elegant scenes, can he 
amused with objects of far inferior note. I'he woods, 
tin* rivers, the lawns of Devon and of Dorset, attract 
the e\e of the ingenious traveller, and retard Ins 
pace, which delay he afterwards comjiensates hy 
swiftly scouring over tin* gloomy Inatli of Jlagsliot, 
or that pleasant plain vs Inch extends itself westward 
from Stockhvidge, whevi* no other object than o\n‘ 
single tree* only in sixteen miles jn’cscnts itself to the 
view, unless tin* cli»nds, in compassion to our tired 
spirits, kindly open their variegated mansions to onr 
prospect. 

Not so travels the money-meditating tradesman, 
tlie sagacious justici*, tin* dignitic'd doctor, the warm- 
elad grayicr, with all the nnnn*roiis otfspring of 
wealth and ilnluess. On lh(*y jog, with eijnal paci*, 
tlu’oiigb the verdant meadows i>r over the barn n 
heath, thc*ir horses measuring four miles and a bait 
per hour with tin* utmost exactness; the ev(*s of the 
beast and of his master being aliki* directed forw aid':, 
ami employed in contemplating the same ohjects ii\ 
the same manner. M itl» I'ljUal rapture tin* good 
rider snrvevs the proudest boa'.ts of the architi ct, 
and those fair huil<ling'< with whit'h some nnkiiow a 
name hath adorned the rich clothing town ; where 
heaps of bricks are piled up as a kind of monnne'nl 
to show that lieaps of money have been jnled tln rc 
before. 

And now, n’ader, as we are in haste to atfi ml onr 
heroine, we will leave to thy sagacitv to ap)dy all 
this to the Ihroiian writers, and to those authors 
who are their opposites. This tlioii wilt he ahuii- 
daiitlv able to pi'rform without our ai<l. Bestir 
tliyseif therefore on this oecasioii ; for, thougfi we 
will always lend tliee ]n-o|>er assistance in ditlicult 
places, as we do not, llki* sonn* others, cxju'cl thec to 
use the arts of divination to discover our meaning, yet 
vve vhall not indulge thy laziness w licrc nothing but 
thy own attention is rciinircd ; tor thou art liiLdily 
mistaken if thou dost imagine that we intended, 
when we began this great work, to leave thy saga- 
city iKvthing to tlo ; or that, without soinetiintfs 
exi'rcising thi» talent, thou wilt he able to travel 
through our pag'js with any j)Ioasurc or profit to 
t liy self’. 
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CHArTER X. 

(.-ontaitt.ng « hint or two cotiocniiu^ \iitiu*. a ml a low morn 
CO no 0 no Hi; sii>]iicii)n. 

Uuii company, bein;^ arrivtMl at Lomioii, wore set 
down at his lonlsliip’s house, Avheic', while tiiey re- 
treshed thciasehes after tin* fatigue of (heir journey, 
servants w'ere despafelied to provide a lodging for 
the two holies; for, as her ladyship was not llu*n in 
town, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, would by no nj('an.s consent 
to accept a bed in tlie niansion of tlu^ pta'r. 

Some readers will, perhaps, eoudemn t!)is extra- 
ordinary delicacy, ns I may call it, of virtue, as too 
nice and scrupulous- hut we must mak(' allowances 
for her situation, wfiicli must he owned to havi; 
been very ticklish ; and, w lnui we consiilcr the ma- 
lice of censorious tongues, we must alh)W, if it was 
a fault, the fault was an excess on tlui rigiit side, 
and whieh every woman who is in the self-s-nue 
situation will do well to imitate. 'Dio most formal 
appearanee of virtue, when U is »mly an appeariuee, 
may, p(M'iiM])s, in very aijstraeted eoiishleraiions, 
seem to he rather le^s comiueiidaldo than ^irtue 
itself witiiout this formality; hut it will, however, 
be always more commendtal; tiud this, 1 believe, 
will he granted by all, that it is necessary, unless in 
some very partictrlar cases, f»)r every woman to sup- 
port either the one or the other. 

A lodging being prepared, Sophia aceonij)anied 
her cousin for that evening; but resolve*! early in I 
tlie m<.)nting to iiujuire after the lady into w Imse pro- j 
tcction, as vv*; have formerly mentioned, she h.ad 
jletermined to throw’ lierseif when -'ht* quitted tier 
father’s house. And this s!i(‘ was the jimre eager m 
doing from some observations she bad made during 
her journey iu tin' couch. 

Now, as wc (.'ould by no means tix the ()dioiH 
character *)f sii>[)icio!i on Soj)!iia, vve are almost 
afraid to open to our reader t!ie conc'‘lts wiiieli 
tilh’d her mind cotn'orning Mrs, Fitzpatrick ; of 
whom she certainly entertaiiit'd at j)resent s(.»me 
doubts; vvbieli, as they are very apt to cut**!- iiito 
the bosoms of tin* worst of people, vve think pro-per 
not to mention more plainly till we have first sug- 
gested a word or two to onr la -ad.-r touching susj)i- | 
cion in general. I 

Of this there liav<; always npjnaired to me to be 
'.wo degree., 'rin; tl!-.t of these 1 eiioos** to ih-rive 
from the heart, as tlie extreme vch.)city of its dis- 
ceriiTnciit. seems to denoti' some j)rcvions inward 
impulse, and the rather as this supt-rlalive tlegrec 
oft(*n foinis its own olijects; secs wiiat is not, a;jd 
always more llian really exists. This is that (pii«-k- 
sighttal pmj*'! r.xtinii w liose haw k’s <*y<'S no •'^mp- 
tom of evil can escape ; winch <)hserv".s iml (mly 
the aeliojjs, hut iifnni ihf wends and Io**k-.* 
of men ; and, as it proceeds ifom tlie In-art <d’ I'e- 
observer, so it dives into tin; heart of the ohsj-rved, 
and thoia* csjiies evil, as it were, in thi. ji,st em- 
bryo ; nay, sometiiue.s before it can be said tf) be 
conceiv'ed. An admirable faculty, if it wa-n; in- 
fallible; but, as tliis degree of jicileefion i.s not 
even claitned by more tfian one mortal Ixing; so 
from the falliliility of such acute <lis*-ernim'nt iiave 
arisen many snl rniscJii(ds aufl ino.-.t grievous hi-art- 
acbesto innocence and virtue. I cainiol h*-lp, th<*re- 
fore, r('garfling this vast (piick-sighbnlucss into evil 
as a vicious excess, ami as a very [M-rnicious evil 
in itself. Audi am the more 'Ticlimal tfi thi.s oj»i- 
nion, as 1 am atVai<l it alwstys jnofreeds from a had 
he irt, for tim r* as*ms I have :d)ove im*ntioned, 
and for om* mm-c, namely, b.vause 1 never knew' 
it the properly of a good one. Xuvv , from tliis ile- 


jrree of snsjvieion I entirely and absolutely acquit 
Sophia. 

A second degree of this quality seems to arise 
from the head. This is, indeed, no other than the 
faculty of seeing what is before your eyes, and of 
drawing conclusions from what yon see. The 
former of th(‘se is unavoidable by those who have 
any eyes, ami tlie latter is perhaps no less eertaiu 
and neeevsary a consequence of our iiaviiig any 
brains. This is altogetlu'i* as bitter an I'liemy to 
guilt as tlie fonm-r is to inmxa’iiee : m)r ran I see it 
in ail unamiahle light, even ihongh, through human 
fallihiliiy, it slifiuld be soimdimes mislak(‘U. For 
iustanee, if a hnshaiid should aeeideiitally surpris*? 
his wife ill the lap or in the embraces of soim; <»! 
those pretty youiig gentlemen who profe.ss the art 
of eucktild-makiiig, I slioiild not highly, I think, 
hlanu^ him f*>r c«)m*l'idiiig something more than 
what he saw, from the familianlies which he really 
had seen, and which vve are at least favourahh* 
enough to when vvi' call them iiiuoceut freedoms. 
The reader will easily suggi-M- great plenty of in- 
stances to himself: I shall add 1ml one mori*, which, 
however uiu’hristiaii it may he thought by some, 1 
<-aiiiiot help esteeming t«) he strietlv ju'-titiable ; and 
this is a suspieioii that a man is ca])auli? of doing 
what he hath «lom' already, and that it is possibh; 
for one who hath Im'cii a villain iuice to act the 
same part again. .\iid, to con less tlu' tnitli, of this 
♦leui’i'C of suspi<-ioii 1 htdievi* Sopliia was guilt v. 
From this <h’gree of suspii-ioii she liad, iu fact, cuii- 
eeiv*-d aiioj)iuion tii'it Ic r cousin was rcallv not h. i- 
ter than sin* should he. 

'I'lu* case, it semus, was this: .Mrs. Fitzpatiick 
vvi-'cly c«>U''idi‘r<‘d that the virtue of a voiiiig lady 
is, in the w'nild, in the snne sitiiaticm with a p'»or 
liar*', vvliicli i.-: certain, whenever it ventures abroad 
(o meet its <'ijemies ; tbr it can hardly meet atj) 
<»fher. No so<.» 2 n‘r therefore was .she (h'l*’i'mined ti 
take the lirst opportuuily of quit^ng lln* ])roter!i(H 
of her hushaiid than she resoiveil t(.> cast h.-rsei 
iiinler the pr**te«’tion of some other man ; and vvhon 
coiihl s!u* so j)rnj)eily clmose to he hei* guardian a^ ; 
jiersoii of quality, of fortune, of honour ; ainl who 
ic'sides a gallant dispe di h m w hi**li iindim-s men tv 
kiiight-erraiilry, l.hat is, to In* the idiampions of ladie: 
ill ilistress, had often de* dared a v iol -nl atlaehmeii' 
to hers»-lf, ainl had already given her all the iiistaina- 
of it ill his pow er f 

Hut, as the law hath fooliddy omitted this oilic* 
of V ici'-hnshainl, or guardian t*> an eh'^ped lady, 
ainl as malice is apt to denominate him by a inori 
ilisagr«-eahle app.-lhil ion, it was <-on<-lnded that hi- 
loialship slnmld perform all sindi kiini ollua-.< to t!" 
lady ill seen*!, and without joihliidv assuming t!u 
<-liaracfer of her pndeetor. Nay, to pia'veiit aii} 
ofin-r person from so, •in;.;- him in this light, it wa.'' 
agreed that l!n- l.-'.dy •^hon!d pnweed tlirei’tlv t(^ l.lafh, 
and that his lori!s!n[) should first g<i to lamdon, and 
tl'e iiee should go *lo\v n to that p!;n-e by tin* advice 
of his physicic.us. 

Now all this Sojihia. very plainly un*h*rsfo(Ml, net 
from tin* lips or heh-jv ionr of .Mrs. Fifzpatrii-K, hn' 
from tin* peer, who was inlinitely less^-xpcrt al r<- 
taining a H<-cref, than was the good Irnly; and per- 
haps tin* s<-cresy which .Mrs. Fifzpatri*-k l»a'l 

ol)serv»*d oil this head iu her narrativ** s<'iv< d iml a 
little to }n*ight< n tln»s<* suspicions whieh were i 'WV 
ri.sei) ill tin* mind *it her eonsin. 

Sophia very casili found out the lady she son;iit; 
for iinlee*! tiiere was not a chairman in town to 
wliom ln*r housr; was not |»eifeefly well ktiovv'l ; 
as she recciv»*d, in rrttini of lier lirst message, •* 
nioit ju-essing invitation, she immediately accepted 
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it. Mrs. Fitzpatrick indeed did not desire her 
cousin to stay willi her with more earuestnesa than 
civility reejuired. Wlietlu r she had disceriicil and 
relented tlic suspieioii above-mentioned, or from 
what oth(T moliv(3 it arose, I cannot say ; but cer- 
tain it is, she was full as desirous of partiiifj with 
Sophia as Sophia hers(df could be of going. 

The young lady, when she came to take leave 
of her cousin, could not avoid giving lier a short 
hint of advice. She begged lu'r, for heaven’s sake, 
to take care of herself, and to considor in how 
dangerous a situation she stoo<l ; adding, she hoped 
some method would be found of reconciling her to 
lu'r linsbaiid. “ ^'oii must reinemher, my <lear,” 
says she, “ the maxim which my aunt NVesterii hath 
M) often n'pealc'd to ns l)oth ; That whenever the 
iiiatrimonial alliance is broke, and war declared 
h('tween husband and wife, she can hardly make a 
disadvantageous j)eaee for herself on any conditions. 
'I'liese are my aunt’s v(‘ry words, and sin; hath ha«l a 
great deal of experience in tin; world.” Mrs. l-’itz- 
jjalriek answert'd, with a contemi)tuons smile, 

“ Never fear me, child, tak(‘ care of yourself; for 
^ou are younger than 1. I will (‘(.me and \i<it you 
iu a few daNs ; hut, dear Sophy, let iiie giNc jou one 
jiicee of advice : leave tin* cliaracler of (iraveairs in 
ilic counti'N, for, beli.'\(‘ me, it w ill sit very awkwanlly 
upon you ill this town.” 

'i'lius the two cousius jiarted, and Sophia re- 
paired direelly to lady llella"! on, where slie found 
a iuo>( lieai'ty, as well as a most polite, wadeotm*. 
'I'lie lady had taken a great, fam’\ to her w lien she 
had sel l) her foiauerls with her aunt \N esfi rii. She 
ideed exlreiiiel\ glad t< In r, and was no 

^.•(iner aetjuainted willi tin* reasons which induced 
iicr to leave the stpiire and lU to Lonoon than she 
hii^htv applauded bersmse and resolulion; and atn r 
ig t!ie higliest safi-,!’) rtil ill ' 

»pliia bad dcelaiaal si .'iiterta al of b* r 
I t.lssliip, by r‘lio(||.iiig In-r lioiisi- for an asWum, she 
promised lier all tie* pioteciinu which if was in her j 


power to 

giN 1*. 
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lUJOK Mr. 

s.\>n: iNutviiuM, iiMK wmi rur. 
louM re. 

(HArTER 1. 

Mii'wing wliat is to I,*- dreiiicfl p!;i::i.'iri.sm in x iikuIitii aiillior, 
and w'i.it is t'i !'«• considered a-s lii\»fid pii/.c. 

liiK learned reader must lla^e obsciM-d (bat in 
tl" iirse of this mighty work, I have (d’ten trans- 
I'th'd passages out of the best ancient authors, 
'vitliout ipioting the origdiial, or without taking tlr 
I'itst notice of the book from whence liny Avero 
harrowed. • 

1 his conduct in writing is ])lac('d in a very proper 
Ifh'ld by the ingenious Ahh^ Uannicr, in his ])reface 
his M ythology, a work of great erudition and of 
judgnieut. “ It wall be easy,” says he, “ for 
leader to ()l)scrvc that 1 have freipicntly ha»l 
greater regard to him than to my own reputation; 

Jiutlmr certainly pays him a considerable 
'•pniiliincut, tV,r l,i‘« Im- suppresses 

‘‘wiied quotations that come in lihs Ava), and which 


Avould liaA'C cost him hut the hare trouble of trail, 
scribing." 

'J’o lill up a Avork with these scraps may, indeed, 
ho coiiKiderod as a downright cheat on the learned 
Avorld, who are by such means imposed upon to buy 
a second time, in fragments and by retail, Avhat they 
have already in gross, if notin their momori<‘s, upon 
their shelvt^s ; and it is still more cruel u])on the 
illit<*rate, Avho are drawn in to jiay for w hat is of no 
inanner of use to them. A Avriti'r Avlio inti'rinixes 
great (piantity of Greek and J/aliiiwith his w’orks, 
deals by the ladies and lim; geutlenieu in the same 
paltry manner Avith which they are treated by the 
anetioneers, Avho often emleavour so to eoiifoniid 
and mix up their lots, that, in order to purchase the 
eorriinodity )ou want, aou are c)hlige<l at the same 
time to iniiehase that wliieh will ilo )0u no service. 

And yet, as tln-re is no eondiict so fair and disinter- 
ested hut that it maybe misunderstood by ignorance, 
and inisn*presenle<l by nialiei*, 1 havr; bf'cn sometimes 
tempteil to [ueserve my own reputation at the I'x- 
pense of my reuiler, and to transcribe tlie original, 
<jr at least to (piote ( hajiler ami verse, whemwer I 
have made nsi* either of llie thought or expression ol 
another. 1 am, indeed, in some doubt that I liaie 
often sidicred by tin; eoiitraiw metliod ; and that, 
by suppressing tin; original ant hoi ’s name, 1 liave 
been ratlier siisjiected of plagiarism tlian rejmted to 
a<*t from tin; amiable nn)ti\(* assigned by that justly 
eelehratt d I' rcnehmaJi. 

Now', to .)l.\ iate all -ueh impntati'Ujs f. u* the .hitui’c, 

1 clo liej-f confer': umi jn M if\ lliei’.iel. '1 In' aucieii! s 
in'iy In' eoii'idered as a rich romiuun, wheia’ eiery 
jn>r'-on w In.) liatli the ‘<ij,,iile^t tein iiicut in Tarnas. 
i sus liath a free riglit to fatten his muse. Or, to 
■ place it iu a ch arcr Hglit, wc* imxlerns are to the 
ucients what tin* ]n are to tin* lic Ijy tlie 
poor here I tin hat large and venerahh* In i!\ 
which, in Ihiglish, we call tin* mob. Now, anIio- 
cver hath had tin* Inuioni' ti» he admitted to any 
degree of intimacy with this mob, must well know 
that it is oiM' <.»f their estahlislu*il maxims to plum irr 
and pillage tiicir rich in ighhonrs without any rclne- 
tain-e; and tlial is licM to he m'ither sin mu 

shami’ among llniii. And so (amstanlly do tiny 
ahidi* and act h\ this nn.xini, that, iu cNciy jiaii-h 
almost in tin' Kingdom, llievi* is a kind of coiifnlcracy 
e\--r can \ing(‘n ag'iiusl :i ceitaln peison of oj'uinieu 
called tl'.e vijuire. wiixsi* juoperty is ( ei.->idc’.'ei; as 
frec-hooty hy all Idm poor indglihoni'. ; who, il'ey 
eonelinh' that tin re mi n.aiiin r i f guilt iu such 
deprcdati'Uis, limk epou it as a point of Inn. cur a; n 
moral «>Migation to ciem-iMl, and to preMowe each 
ther fro’u pnni>iin.eut on all si,, !i .)i'ca>ions. 

In like nriimt'r an* the ancients, sucii as Homer, 
Vir-il, llor.iee, Cii-i ro, and tin* I'es!, (o he c>l)'t'ni(*d 
among ns i\ l iters, a' h\ sijiiii'cs, from 

I ^ve, the jioor of I ‘ainassuN, laim an imme- 
morial custom t>f taking wIiafcM'r we can come at. 
'Phis liberty I ilcmand, ami this 1 am as ready to 
.'ilhiw again to iny poor neighbours in their turn. 
All I profess, ami all 1 reejuire of my hrethri'ii, is to 
maintain the same strict liom sty among ourselves 
Avhicli the mob show tc me a,ioi;icr. 'J’ost(*al Iroin 
one another is indeed highly criminal and indeecnt ; 
for this may he strietly styled dclVauding the poor 
(sometimes perhaps those who are poorer than our- 
8el\e>), or, to see if under the most opprohriom 
colours, rol)hing the spiral. ' 

Siueo, tlmrefore, u|»on the strictest examination, 
my own eoi\si*it*iu*e cannot lay any such ])ititnl 
thVtt to my elmrge, I am contented to idead guilty 
to the foriiier aeeusalion ; iior shall 1 ever senipU 
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to take to myself any passage which I shall find ‘n 
an ancient author to my purpose, without setting 
down the name of the author from whence it was 
•akeu. Nay, I absolutely claim a property in all 
such sentiments the moment they are transcribed 
into my writings, and I expect all readers hence- 
forwards to regard them as purely and entirely my 
own. This claim, however, 1 desire to be allowed 
me only on condition that 1 preserve strict Iionesty 
towards my poor brethren, from whom, if ever I 
borrow any of that little of which they are possessed, 
1 shall never fail to put tlieir mark upon it, that it 
may be at all times ready to be restored to tlu*. right 
owner. 

The omission of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr. Moore, who, having formoily borrowed some 
lines of Dope and company, took the liberty to 
transcribe six of them into his play of the Rival 
Modes. Mr. Pope, however, very luckily touiul 
them in the said play, and, laying violent hands on 
his own property, tninsferred it back again into his 
own works ; and, for a further punishment, impri- 
soned the said Moore in the loatiisome dungeon of 
the Dunciad, where his unhappy memory now re- 
mains, and eternally will r(*maiu, as a proper punish- 
ment for such his unjust dtsilings in the poetical 
trade. 

CIIAPJM'.R H. 

In which, thoujjh the squirtMlotli imt ii;:il hi^' d.njjjht»*r, •Some- 
thing i> louud which puts uu end to ids pm-', lit. 

The history now returns to the inn at Upton, 
whence we shall first trace the footsteps ofStpiire 
Western; for, as he will soon arrive at an end of his 
journey, we shall have tliLUi full leisure to attend 
our hero. 

The reader may be pleased to remember tint the 
said squire departed from the inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he pursued his datighter. The ostler 
having informed him that she had crossed tlie Severn, 
be likewise passed that river 'with his equipage, and 
rode full speed, vowing the utmost vengeance against 
poor Sophia, if he should but overtake her. 

He had not gone far before lie arrived at a cross- 
way. Here he called a sliort council of war, in which, 
after hearing difiercnt opinions, he at last gave the 
direction of his pursuit to fortune, and struck directly 
into the Worcesti'r roa<l. 

In this road he jiroccedcd ahout two miles, when 
he began to hernoau himself most bitterly, frequently 
crying out, “ What pity is it ! Sure m'vcr was so 
unlucky a dog as myself:” And then hurst forth a 
volley of oaths and execrations. 

1'lie parson attempted to administer comfort to 
him on this occasion. “ Sorrow not, sir,” says he, 
“like those without hope. TIowheit we Iiavo not 
yet been able to overtake young madam, we may 
account it some good fortune that we have hitherto 
traced her course aright. Perad venture she will 
soon be fatigued with her journey, and will tarry in 
some inn, in order to renovate her corpor<*al func- 
tions ; and in that case, in all moral certainty, you 
will very briefly he compost voti/* 

“ Pogh ! d — u the slut !” ariswercfl the squire, “ I 
am lamenting the Joss of so fine a morning for hiint- 
ing. It is confounded hard to lose one of the best 
scenting days, in all appearance, which hath been 
this season, and especially after so long a frost.*' 
Whether Fortune, who now and scows some 
compassion in her wantonesl tricks, might not take 
pity of the squire; and, as she had determined not 
to let him overtake his daughter, might not resolve 
lo make him amends some other way, 1 will not 


assert; but he had hardly uttered the words Just 
Deforc commemorated, and two or three oaths at 
their heels, when a pack of hounds began to Open 
their melodious throats at a small distance from 
them, which the squire’s horse and his rider both 
perceiving, both immediately pricked up their ears, 
and the squire, crying, “ She’s gone, she’s gone I 
Damn me if she is not gone !” instantly clapped 
spurs to the beast, who little needed it, having in- 
deed the same inclination with his master; and now 
the whole eomjiany, crossing into a eorii-ficld, rode 
directly tounirds the hounds, with much hallooing 
and whooping, while the poor parson, bh'ssing him- 
self, brought uj) the rear. 

'rhu.'i fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the desire of a passionate lover, converted 
from a cat into a fine woman, no sooner iiereeived a 
mouse than, mindful of her former sport, and still 
retaining her pristine nature, she leaped from the 
hetl of her hushaiid to pursue the little animal. 

What are we to understand by this t Nut that 
the bride was displeased with the embraces of her 
amorous hridegroom ; for, thougli some have re- 
marked that cats are subject lo ingratitude, yet 
women and cats loo will he pleased and pur on eer- 
tain occasions. Tin' truth is, as tin* sagacious Sir 
Rog(‘r L’Kst range ohservis, in his deej) ri'lleet ions, 
that, “if we slint Naturt' out at the door, shi* will 
come ill at thewimlow; and that puss, though a 
madam, Avill he a inousor still.” In the same man- 
ner we .are not to arraign the sipiire for any want of 
love for his daughter ; for in reality he had a gn :tt 
(leal; wo are only to eonsider that lie was a squire 
and a sportsman, and then we may ajipl) (he falde 
to him, and tin* judicious reflections likewise. 

The hounds ran very h-.ird, as it is ealled, and the 
sipiire jmrsned over hedge and ditch, W'ith all his 
usual vociferatiim and alacrity, and with ail his 
usual pleasure ; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever 
on(*e intrude themselves to allay satisfaeti(»ii In? 
enjoyed in the chase, and wdiich, Im .said, was oiu' of 
the finest he ever saw', and which he swane was very 
well worth going fifty miles for. As the scpiirf' for- 
got Ills duughtc'r, the si'i vants, w e may easily helw've, 
forgot their mistress ; and the j):!r'>nn, after having 
( Xpressed rnneh a-rtoni'-hment, in Ualin, to himself, 
at h'ligth likewise aliandon.-d all farther thonghls of 
the young lady, and, jogudng on at a distance hehiml, 
began to imaiitate a portion of doctrine for the en- 
suing Sunday. 

The s(|uire who ow'ued the hounds was highly 
pleasi d with the arrival of liis Inother squire and 
sportsman : for all men approve merit ifi their own 
way, and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr. Western, nor did any other better know liow' to 
encourage tlu* dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his holla. 

Sportsmen, in tlu* warmth of a cliase, are too 
much engaged to attend to any manner of eeieinony, 
nay, even to the olfiees of humaiii'y: for, it any of 
them meet with an accident by tumbling into a ditch, 
or into a river, the rest jiass on regardless, and g('ne- 
rally leav(* him to his f:de : during this time, then’ 
fore, the two s(juires, though often ftose lo caelt 
otlu*r, interchanged not a singh* word. The master 
of (he limit, how’ever, oftrn saw and ajiproved tlu* 
great judgment of the stranger in drawing the dog'< 
when they were at a fault, and hence concciv(d a 
very high opinion of his nruierstanding, as the iiiim- 
ber of his attendants inspired no small reverence 
to his quality. As soon, therefore, as tlie sport 
ended by the death of the little animal which ha<l 
occasioned it, the two sejuires met, and in ail sqth^'®’ 
like greeting saluted each other. 
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The conversation was entertaining enough, and 
wliat we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 
home other occasion ; but as it nowise concerns lliis 
history, we cannot prevail on ourselves to give it a 
place here. It concluded with a second chase, and 
tlui/ with an invitation to dinner. This being ac- 
cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 
which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of Squire 
AVestern. 

Our squire was by no means a match either for 
his host, or for parson Supple, at his cups that even- 
ing ; for which the viohuit fatigue of ii^nd as widl 
as body that he had undergone, may very well 
account, without the* least derogation from his 
honour. He was indeed, according to the vulgar 
pluase, whistle drunk ; for before he; had swallowed 
the third bottle, he became so entirely overpowered, 
lliat though he was not carried otf to bed till long 
after, the parson considered him as absent, ami 
having acquainted the other squire with all relating 
to Soi)hia, ho obtained his promise of seconding 
those argumcuits whicli he intended to urge the next 
morning for Mr. Western's n'turn. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good sqtiire shaken 
otf his evening, and began to eall for liis morning 
draught, and to summon hisborsi's in order to renew 
his pursuit, than Mr. Supple began his dissuasives, 
vhicli tlie host so strongly secomle*!, tliat they at 
length prevailed, and Mr. Western agreed to return 
home ; being ]>rincipaily moved by one argument, 
vi/., that lie knew not whi<‘h way to go, and might 
jirohahly he liding farther from his danghtiT instrad 
of towards her. I le then took leave of his brotlu'r 
sport'inan, and (‘xpressing great joy that the frost 
had hiadveii (wliith might perliaps be no small 
motive to his ha-tening h<irne), set forwanls, or 
rather backwards, for Somersetshire ; but not before 
he lia<l lirst (h’spatehed part fd' bis n’tinue in (jm*st 
of liis ihnighter, afti'r whom he likewise smit a 
\o!l( y of the most ^liftiT exeerutioiis which he ev>uh! 
invent. 

CHAFTKIl III. 

riio (lejiMvlure ol' Jones from >%ith vhat posjw'd lH*tweeu 

him and raitiid^e on the road. 

A r length we are (Mier* jnoj'c come to our hero ; and, 
to '^a^ truth, \\«.‘ ha\e Ixo-ii (ddiged tt> part Avitli 
han so long, that, eoiisiflering the comlition inn Inch 
We loft him, I apprehend many of our readers have 
concluded we intended to almiidoii him for ever; he 
heiiig at present in that situation in whieli ]>rndent 
l»e(jj)h* usually di'sist from impiiring an\ fartlier after 
their Iricnds, lest they should lu* shoekevl by hearing 
iiiieh Iricnds had hanged tlnunselves. 

hut, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I 
''ill boldly say, neither have we all the vii-es td* a 
I'liident character; and tlmngh it is not easv to con- 
ceuc circumstances much more miserahle than those 
f>f poor .Jones at pn'sent, we shall return to him, ami 
«ttctid upon him with the same dilicenee as if he 
Wantoning in the brightest beams of fortuii. . 

Mr. .loncs, then, and his eom)ianion I’artritlge, 
•dt the inn a few minutes after the ileparlure of 
‘ <inire Mestern, ami pursued the same read on foot, 
(he hostler toM flieiii, (hat no horses were by any 
at that litiie to he procured at Upton. On 
Py marched with heavy hearts ; for though their 
J^fpiiet proceeded from very diderent reasons, yet 
|*Y^oased they W'ere both ; ami if .Jones sighed hit- 
grunted altogether as sadly at every 

'Vhen they came to the ernaa-roada where the 
•*lmre had stopped to take counsel, Jones stopned 


likewise, and turning to Partridge, asked his opinion 
which track they should pursue. “Ah, sir,*' an- 
swered Partridge, “ I wish your honour would follow 
my advice.*' “Why should I notl" replied Jones ; 
“for it is now indiff(*reiit to me whither I go, or 
what becomes of me.** “My advice, then,** said 
Partridge, “ is, that you immediately face about ana 
return home ; for who that hath such a home to re- 
turn to as your honour, would travel thus about the 
country liki; a vagabond 1 I ask pardon, sed vox ea 
sola reperta est.'* 

“ Ahisl” cries .Tones, “ I have no home to return 
to ; — but if my friend, my father, would receive me, 
could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
down? Onel Sophia! (’ruel! No; let me blame 
myself! — No ; let me. blame thee. 1) — nation seize 
thee — fool—hlockhcad ! thou hast undone me, and 
I will tear thy soul from thy body.” — At which 
words he laid violent bands on the collar of poor 
Partridge, and shook him more heartily than an 
ague-tit, or his own f(*ars had ever done befon*. 

Partridge fell trembling on bis knees, and begged 
for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm — when 
Junes, after staring wildly on him for a moment, 
quittcil his hold, and discharged a rage on himself, 
that, had it fallen on the other, would eertainly have 
jnit an end to his being, which indeed the V'ery ap- 
prehension of it liad almost etfected. 

Wo would bestow some pains here in minutely' 
describing all the mad ])rauks which Jones played 
on this oecasiou, couhl we he well assured that the 
reader would take tlu' same pains in perusing them ; 
hut as we are apprehensive that, after all the labour 
wliieh we should employ in painting tltis scene, the 
said reader would he Yi*ry apt to skip it entirely over, 
we have saved ouisidves that trouble. To say the 
! truth, we have, from this reason alone, often done 
1 great violence to tin' luxuriance of our genius, and 
have left many excellent descriptions out of our 
work, which would otherwise have bet'ii in it. 
And this sus])i('ion, to he honest, arises, as is gene- 
rally the case, from otir own wickeil heart ; for we 
have, ourselves, been very often nn>st horridly given 
to jumping, as we have run tluough the jtages ol 
j voluminous historians. 

I Sulliee it then simply to say, that Jimcs, after 
I havitigplayed the part t)f a madman for many miuuti s, 
j <’;une, by degia-es, to himself; winch n«> s 'oner hap- 
! ju'ued, tinm, tinning to Partridge, he va ry cann sily 
I liegged his pardon for the attack lie had made on 
‘ him in the violence of his pc.ssion ; hill eom-liulcd 
i by desiring him never to mention his return again ; 
for he was resolved in'ver to see that country any 
more. 

Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully promisi'd 
to ohev the injunction now laid upon him. And tlieu 
Jones very briskly cried out, “ Sinci' it is ahsdlutely 
iiiipossibh* for me to j nrsue any farther the sti'j's (>f 
my angel — I will jmrswe fho-'e of .gloiy. Come on, 
my brave la<l, now for tin' army :--it is a giorimis 
cause, and 1 would w illiiigly saeriliia' iny life in it, 
even though it was worth my preserving.'* .\nd so 
saying, h“ immediately struck into the ditlerent 
road from that which tlu* squire had taken, and, by 
»nere chance, pnrsiKMl the very same throngli wk.A-'h 
Sophia had hefori’ passed. 

Our travellers now marched a (nil mile, without 
speaking a syllable to eaefi other, though .Jones, in- 
ileeil, muttered many things to Iiimself. As to I’ar- 
trhlge he was profoundly silent ; lor he was not, per- 
haps, perfectly ri'i'overed triviu his former fright ; 
besides, ho liad apprehensions of provoking his 
friend to a second fit of wrath, especially as ho now 
began U) cnleriain a conceit, winch may not, per- 
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baps, create any great wonder in tnc reader. In 
short, he began now to suspect that J ones was ab- 
solutely out of bis senses. 

At length, Jones, being weary of solilotiuy, ad- 
dressed himself to his companion, and blamed him 
for his taciturnity; for which the poor man very 
nonest ly aceouiited, from his fear of giving otfeiiee. 
And now this fear being pretty well removed, by the 
most absolute promises of indemnity, raitridg{‘ 
again took the bridle from his tongue; which, per- 
haps, rejoiced no h'ss at regaining its liberty than 
a young colt, when the bridle is sliiipi'd from his neck, 
and he is turned loose into the ])a>tun‘s. 

As Partridge was inhibited from tliat topic which 
would have tirst sugg(‘stt*d its(df, he fell upon that 
w'hieh was next uppermost in Ids miml, Jiainely, the 
Mail of tlie Hill, “('ertainly, sir,” saNs he, ‘‘that 
could never he a man, w ho dresses himself and lives 
after such a strange manner, ami so unlike other 
folks. Besides, his diet, as the old woman told me, 
is chielly upon herhs, which is a tittcT food for a 
horse tlian a Christian: nav, landlord at Upton sais 
that the neighbours tliereahoiits have very fearful 
notions about him. It runs strangely in my head 
that it must liave been some s])irit, who, jKuhaps, 
might be sent to forewarn us: and who knows but 
all that matter w hich he told ns, of Ids going t«> fight, i 
ami of his being tak(*n juisoner, and of the great • 
danger ho was in of being hanged, might be intemhal ; 
as a warning to us, considering what we were going i 
about t besides, 1 dreamt (d' nothing all last idght but i 
of ligliting ; ami metlionght tfie blood ran otit ot my 
nose, aslu[Uoront of a tap. Imleed, sir, hiftindumy . 
rcyina^ jnhcH renornre doJurvm.'* 

“ Tliy story, Partridge,” answered Jones, ‘‘ is al- 
most as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing <'an be 
more likely to happen than de.ith to im n who go 
into battle. Perliaps we shall both fall in it, — and 
what then?” “What then;” replied Partridge; 

“ Why tlien tliere is an end of us, is there not f . 
when I am gone, all is over with me. Wh;it matters , 
the cause to me, or wlio gets (he victory, if \ am 
killed ! I shall never eiijoy any ;id\antage from it. ; 
What are all tlie ringing of hells, and honlires, to ^ 
one that is six foot nndi-r ground ! tinue w ill l)e an j 
end of poor Partridge.” “And an end of poor 1 
Partri<lge,” cries Jones, “ (In-re iiiust, he, one time 
or other. If yon love Latin, I will rep<-at \ou some 
line lines out of Horace, w hich w ould inspire courage 
in a coward. 

IhlU'P et drr trnm rvf jtrn patriii rnuri 
Murs ft fug'icem jurfi/i/itur runin 
Nec p'ln it nnlir 'lis jnrriif'r 
PujUiti/iU.<, fnnidiiijuc to-gn." 

“ I "wish yon woidd construe them,” cries Par- 
tridge; “ for Horace is a hard author, and 1 cannot 
understand as you repeat them.” 

“ 1 wall repeat yon a ha«l imitalioii, or rather j»ara- 
phrase, of iny owui,” said Jom-s; “for I ;im but an 
indifferent poet : 

“ Who would not die in his de.ar country's cause? 

.'-'ince, it ha*.!; leiir his dastard step svi hdraws, 

Fean deatli Jn- cannot (ly; One ctinjuion irrave 
Keccivi-s, at la.a., the c;(ovard and tin- luave. ’ 

“ That's very certain,” cries J’artridge. “Ay, 
sure, Murs o?iUi/hu.s rurnmunis : but (fn-re is .a great 
dirt'crence l)etwe<‘n dying in one’s h(;d a great many 
years hence, like a good chi isliari, with all oiir 
friemls crying about us, anti being sliot tt»-d:iy or 
to-morrow, like a mad dog; or, perhajis, liacki-d in 
twenty pieces with the sw'ord, and that too before 
we have repented of all our () Lord, have 

mercy upon u.s ! to he .sure the soldiers are a wicked 
kind of people. I never loved to liave anything to 


do Avith them. I could liaully bring myself ever tu 
look upon them as ehrislians. There is iiutliing but 
cursing and swearing among them. I wish your 
hoiioiii* ■would repent: I he.-irtly wish }ou would 
repent before it is too late ; and not think of going 
among them. — Evil communication corrupts good 
m.-nincrs. That is my principal reason. For as for 
that matter, I am no more afraid than another man, 
not I ; as to matter of tliat. I know all linman flesh 
must dit‘ ; but yet a man may live many years for all 
that. Vv liy, 1 am a middle-aged man now, and m-i 
I may li'C great iiumhcr of years. I ha>e read 
of se\eral who have lived to be above a linndred, 
and some a great deal above a hundred. Not that 
I hope, I mean tliat 1 promise myself, to live to 
any such age :is that, neither.— lint if it be only to 
eighty or ninety. Heaven be praised, that is a gre:it 
ways oil* yet; and I am iu)t afraid of dying then, no 
more than aiuither man; hut, surely, to tempt death 
before a man’s time is come seems Ui me downright 
wickedness and presumption. Jlcsiilcs, if it was to 
do any good indeed ; hut, let the cansi- he w liat it w ill, 
what mighty matter of good can two pcojile do { 
and, for my jiart, I understand iiofliing of it. | 
never tired oil' a gnn above ti-ii times in my life; 
and tlien it was not cliurgi*d with hnllcts. And for 
the swtird, I never learm*d to fence, and know 
notldng of the malti-r. And then there are tliosr 
cannons, which ccitainly it must he thought the 
highest prcsuiopf ion to go in the w;iy o(‘ ; and nobody 
hut a inadnciu ~ 1 ask pardon ; upon my stud 1 iin am 
no harm; 1 heg l m:iy not throw your Inniour iiiio 
another jiassion,” 

“ lie under no ajipi (-hensions, Paitridge,” cil' s 
♦loues ; “ I uni now so well eon\ ineed of tliy co\\;iid- 
iee, that lh«m eouldst not provok<' me on am ;ic- 
<*oimt.” “ Vonr honour,” answered he, “ may c;dl 
me coward, or anytliing i-Ke you phuise. If lo\ii.g 
to sltu-p ill a wlnde skin ncikt-s a in;in ;i cowaid, /,eu 
i/nuHiueH ah ihis nudls sui/tus. ^ never reail in niv 
graiiinnir that a man can’t l maiiwi 

ligliting. I o' hoHits csl ytti.s * f^ui ctuisultri putr 
yui h'jts .sercuf. Not a old of lighting; and 

I .-im sure the scripture is so i neli against it, tliat a 
man sliall mwer p«‘rsnade me e is a good ehris(i:tn, 
Avhile he slu.uls ciiristian blood.” 

(TlAPTLll IV. 

The nlvcaturc of a ijcggartn.-iu. 

Jt/sT as Partridge had uttered that good and pion-^ 
floetrine, witli whi«di the last diapter eomlnded, 
they arrived at another cross- w ;iy, w hen a lame fellow 
ill nigs asked them for alms ; upon which I’artihL'.' 
gave him a s»-\ere ndnikc, saying, “ Lvery parish 
ought to keep their own poor.” .foiics then leil 
a langliiijg’, and asked P.irtiidge, “ if In- was not 
asliamed, with so nim h clmrity in liis iiionfh, m have 
no charity in bis licart. Vonr n-ligimi,” -ays !)•■, 
“serves yon <inly for an excuse for your faults, hul 
is no incentive to your virtue. Can any man w 
re:illy a cliiistlaii ahsluln from relieving one of hi'^ 
brethren in such a miserable eoiidition!” And-'d 
the same limt*, putting Ids liand in Ids jjoeket, hi; 
gave the poor objeet. a shilling. 

“ Alastcr,” cries the fellow, after fhankin.g hhih 
“ I havi' a esirioiis tiling here in my poeket, vviiiii' I 
found abfint two miles oil’, if your w orsliip w ill please 
to buy it. I slimdd not venture to jnill it "'d 
every oni'; but, as you are so good a gcntlmiiaii, ari' 

.so kind to the poor, you won’t suspect a r’^m 
being a thief only because In; is poor.” IL‘ 
pulled out a litih; gilt pocket-book, and delivered 1 
itilu the hands of Jones. 
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Jones presently opcnicd it, aiul (j^uoss, reader, 
what he I'eltJ) saw in the lirst pa^e the words J^Jophia 
Western, written by lu:r own fair hand. He no 
sooner read tin; naiii(‘ tliau lie pressed it close to his 
Ups ; nor could lie avoid fallint^- into some very frantic 
raptures, notwithstaiKlin-i' his eomjiany ; but, per- 
haps, tlu'se very raptures made liim forget he was 
not alone. 

While Jones was kissinyand mumhlin^ Uie book, 
as if lie had an excellent brown buttered crust in his 
moulli, or as if lie had really been a hook-worm, or 
an author who had nothin;^ to (‘at but Ids own 
works, a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the 
,u round, which Faithdye took u[), and delivered to 
Jones, wlio j)n*srntly jiereeiNed it to be a haiik-hill. 

It was, iude(‘d, the very hill wliieh Western had 
given his dauight light hefo deji; 

uiid a Jew would liave jumped to jnirchase it at live 
sliilliugs less than 100/. 

The (‘ys of Ihirtridgc sparkled at tliis news, 
wliieh Jones now proclaimed aloud; and so did 
(lliougli with somewhat aditfercut aspect) tliose of 
tlie poor lellow' who had louud the hook ; and who 
(I hope Irom a juiuciple of lioiiesty) had lU'vor 
upi’iied it : hut W(' sliouid not. deal lionestly by the 
leader it we omitti'd to iiihii'iu iiiia <0' a eireumstainai 
uliieli uia\ he heie a little UKiterial, viz. tli.it the 
I'cilow could not n-ad. 

Joijes, who li.ul felt nothing hut pure joy ail'd 
t'.aiispoit fmiii tiu' liiiding tin' hook, was ade.tcd 
willi a Miivture of coiieoiii at tlii>. new discovery ; 
ter his iina;iiiialioii iu^!aully sug'.e^tc l to him t'oat 
iln! ow iH T ot till hill iiiight posdldy want it Ixd'ore 
!ic dioiild 1 ) 1 ' aide to convey it to he]-. l|o then j 
;i ■(jTiiiit. d l!ie ti.'i lei- that he knew the lady to 1 
‘d, and would endca\our t 
out as ‘•ooii as po^dhlc, and r -toru it her, 1 
l'hc‘ pock' I -liook was a life pn-s from Mis, j 
Wcstnii to her nic c ; it had <‘ost ti\c-aiid-tw< ntv 
siiilliiig''. Iia\iii 4 - li^. a hoiulit of a celclualed to\" 
mail ; hot the ir d N tluc of the siUm* w Inch it coii- 
t ila. d I'l ;!•, cl i-p '.\.is alioiit eightccn-p.-ii -c ; and j 
tliil I'lC'e l!ic Slid tovijiau. as it w.is altog.'; ho i i> 
unod as when it liist issin d t.oiu his sliop, woul-i 
imw lia\c ;,;l\cii I'or it. V p' .d< nl p a sou would, 
i oWeV' T, hiM f ik Ml proper ao\ .illlagc of tin* iguu- 
of tills irllow, and Would not iia\i od'« I’ctl 
"ic than a shilling, or pt riiaps si\j)cnic, for ii ; 
soiiii- p -i!', ,j)s, \\ould ha^e ^i^ell nothing, and 
kll I'l'.e li iloa to his action of lro\cr, which .some 
I'Miiinl St ijc lilts ui i\ doubt w ln'lhcr he eouhl, uiid 
llii s • l•l^l••l;l|stalie<'s, ha\e maintaiucil. 

Jtiiiio, outlie eonfracN, \Nho'-e eharaeter was on 


self, and very little to his companions. At all which 
the j^iiule expressed some 8i{.fns of astonishment to 
Fartridge; who, more tliaii once shook his h(?ad, 
ami cried, poor geiitlcmaul orundiini est ut nit mens 
Sana in corpore sano. 

At lengtli tliey arrived at the very sjiot where 
Sophia unhappily dropped the pocket-hook, and 
wliere the fellow had as hapjiily fouiid it. Here 
Jones olfered to take leave of liis guide, and to 
imjirove his pace; hut llie fellow, in whom that 
violent surprise and joy which the lirst receipt of 
the guinea liad oeea.sioiied, was mnv eoiisiderahly 
abated, and who had now' had sullicieiit time to 
recollect himself, put on a discontented look, and, 
serateliiiig his head, said, “ He liojied ids worship 
w'ould give liiin soini'lhing more. Your worship,” 

id he, “ will, 1 hojie, take it into )our considera- 
tion that if I had not been lionest 1 might have 
ke[)t the whole.” And, indeed, this the reader 
must confess to liave been true. “ If the paper 
there,” said lie, “ he worth lt)0/., J am .sure the 
liiidiug it deserves more than a gninea. IJesides, 
suppose your worshij) should never sei^ the lad\, 
nor give it lu'r — and, though vour worship looks 
and talks very mui li like a geiilleman, y(*t I liave 
only \our worship’s hare word ; anJ, certainly, if 
the right owtuM' heen’t to be found, it all heioiigs 
to tin* tirsl. tinder. I hojie \i>ur worshij) will con- 
sider of all the.se matters: 1 am hut a poor man, 
and therefore d<m’t desire to h ive all ; hut it is hut 
leasoutihle I sktudd have my share. Yhmr w orship 
looks like a g"od m..n. ati<i, I liope, will coiisidt'r 
my honesty; for I miglit have k'-jit cNev) fartidng, 
ami i r the wi'cr.” 1 proini'i' time, 

upon my limi r,” (M'ies Jones, “ that I know llie 

.Jil owu'M', and will ve’.tore it her.’' ” Nay, 
\our worsliip,” answa'nal the fellow. “ may do as 
\ou plea.se .'IS to that ; if you will hut give nu' 
iuv sh.ire, that mm-half of the inoueN, your 
ho'iour' may keej) the rest veirselt it yni please;' 
and eo’ielnd.d with sweeoing. h\ a very velieuieut 
o.ith, tint he Would never im.ntiima sv lla'oh' dI it 
;o uii;, 111 lu ii\ iiu.” 

” r.uukee, fi ii mh” ('iiis .Iim.'S. “llie right owner 
j shall cerlainlv have ajain all that slie lost ; and as 
j t*'i‘ anv I'i’.'iher gratuity, 1 ta ally can.i<»t give it ym 
.it jin-seiit ; but b t me know vour name, ami 
i \<*u live, aiul it is more than possildi- \ i m m;i\ , 
j afU'c h..v«* fu-.ther reason to reiou e al tins uu ■ 

! ridvciiluie.” 

1 iloii'l know what yui mean bv venture,” uies 
llie h lliiu ; "it si'em-!, I must VellUne wieiher Vi'U 
will C'-turn the lady lier mmiev I'V no; Imt I liojie 


b'-'' uiitudi- ot generi isii y, and mav piuhajis imt 
Vi'iV ii'iju M 1 \ h'.'.Vi' li! mi susju-eted uf rvt ra vagauce, 
■'■btu'ii aii_v he-i'.niiiu gave a guinea in exeliaiige 
''I' ui.' l)'H;k. The iii.'ni- man, who liad n«»l lor a 
‘ ''1 ^ biae !..'i ii'i- i)!" a pus.-, 'ssed ,d’ so mucli re.eoire, 
s ‘O- ,d I . Ji’i"', a tlmusaml lliaiiks, and <!i Mi.v rn! 

■ i' s III f; ii|.,jinif 111 bis muscles than J ■ liad 

^howiiwheu he had timt read tin' name ot 
Wcsii rn. 

lli“ t. How very leadily agreml to allend our 

h I,) jjj,, plae«' will le he had found the 

»ok, I'ogeiiier, therefore, llmv pifM-eedml 
' '"'' tly tliillicr ; hut not so fast as Mr. Joio-s desired ; 

liis guide unfort uiiately happened to he lame, 
■^“'l Could not possibly travel lasliu ih.iu a mile an 
'<>111. As this place, therefore, was at above three 
distance, thougli the h'llow le.ul said olherw ise, 
*'■ tcader need not he aeijuainted how iong^ tliev 
in ualkirng it. 

Julies ojiciied flu* hoo.k a Imudia'd (i.au'.s during 
“'if Walk, kissed it as often, lalkeil niueli to liim- 


s.;id Ihirtri'.LM*, “tell Ills iionour vm>r name, and 
where von m.t\ he touml ; I waiiant \"U will never 
liiavini: pul the numev inti' Ids hands. • i he 
fellow, s*-eing no i."jM S of reeovering the ] siou 

of til,. |,o.keJ-book. list c.ui.jilied ill giving in bis 
uanm .'.ml j>him' of almde, wiii(h .lones writ irpoii a 
pi« i-e of paper w ilb the ptMied .>t Siiplii 


placing the piji'M- in tlie same page wliere suc n iu 
w rit hov name, he cried out, ” I : ere, ti ieml. v on aie 
ti.e liaj.piest uiin alivt'; I Iriv e jeim'd y)ur name 
that of an ang( 1.” ”1 don’t kiiesv anybiug about 

angels.” ansvvere.l the fellow ; ” I'ut I "'"b VvUl 
wouhl give me a liltb- mme nieimv , er else return 
me the p,.eket-l)ook.” Tarii id '.<' "evv w .axed w rath : 
he railed the poor cripple hv sev eia.l v ile and oppro- 
hious names, and was abs,. luf. lv jiroceednig to heat 
him. hut Jones u. Mild not .su/fer any such thing ; and 
now, telling the f. Ib'w Iiewoui.l eerfainh liiid some 
opporliinit/ of serving him, Mr. Jones departed us 
fast as his* hei is would cany him ; aiul Parti idjre. 
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Into whom the thoughts of the hundred pound had 
infused new spirits, followed his leader ; while the 
man, who was obliged to stay behind, fell to cursing 
them both, as well as his parents ; “ for had they,” 
•ays he, “ sent me to charity-school to learn to write 
and read and cast accounts, I should have known 
the value of these matters as well as other people." 


CHAPTER V. 

Containing muro nflventures which Mr. .Tones anti hi* com- 
panion mot on the road. 

Our travellers now walked so fast, that they hatl 
very little time or breath for conversation; Jones 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge on 
the bank-bill, which, though it gave him some plea- 
sure, caused him at the same time to repine at for- 
tune, Avhich, ill all his walks, had never given him 
such an opportunity of showing his honesty. They 
had proceeded above three miles, Avhen I'artridge, 
being unable any longer to ki'ep up with Jones, 
called to him, and begged him a little to .slacken his 
pace : Avith this he Avas the more ri'ady to comply, 
as he had for some time lost the footsteps of the 
horses, Avhich the tliaAV had enabled him to trace for 
several miles, and he Av.as noAV upon a u'ide common, 
where were seA*eral roads. 

He here therefore stopped to consider Avhich of these 
roads he should pursue ; Avhen on a sinlden they 
heard the noise of a drum, that seemed «at no great 
distance. This sound pia'sontly alarim’d the fears of 
Partridge, and he cried out, “Lord have merry upon 
us all; they are certainly a coming!" “Who is 
comingV* cries Jones ; for fear had long since giAcn 
place to softer ideas in his mind ; and since his ad- 
venture with the lame man, he had been totally 
intent on pursuing Sojihia, Avilhout entertaining one 
thought of an enemy. “Who?" cries Partridge, 
“Avhy the rebels: but why should T call them 
rebels? they may be very honest gentlemen, for any- 
thing I knoAV to the contrary. The devil take liim 
that affronts them, I say ; I am sure, if they have 
nothing to say to me, I Avill have nothing to say to 
them, but in a civil Avay. For Heaven’s sake, sir, 
don’t affront them if they should come, ami perhaps 
they may do us no liarrn ; but would it not be the 
Aviser Avay to creep into some of yonder busln-s, till 
they are gone by ? AVliat c.an two unarme<l men do 
perhaps against fifty thousand ? Certainly no!)ody 
but a madman ; I hope your honour is not offended ; 
but certainly no man who hath /nens snna incorporc 

Sana " Here Jours interrupted tliis torrenf of 

eloquence, Avhich fear had inspired, saying, “ 'i’hat | 
by the drum he perceived they Avere near some j 
toAvn." He then made directly towards the, pl;u*e ' 
whence the noise proceeded, bidding Partridge 
“ take courage, for that he Avould [end him into no 
ianger;" and adding, “it was impossible the rebels 
should be so near." 

Partridge Avas a little comforted with tljis last assur- 
Ince ; and though he Avould more gladly have gone 
the contrary Avay, he folloAved his leader, his heart 
beating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to 
the music of the drum, Avhich ceastal not till they 
had traversed the common, and were come into a 
narrow lane. 

And noAV Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, discoA’ered something painted flying in the 
air, a very few yards before him, which fancying to 
be the colours of the enemy, be fell a belloAving, “ O 
Lord, sir, here they are ! ».bere is the crown and 
cofHn. Oh Lord ! I never saw anything so terrible ; 
and we are within gun-shot of them already." 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Partridge had thus mjs 


taken. ** Partridge," says he, “ 1 fancy you will le 
able to engage this Avhole army yourself ; for by the 
colours I guess what the drum Avas which we heard 
before, and which beats up for recruits to a puppet- 
ahoAV." 

“A puppet-show I" ansAvered Partridge, Avith most 
eager tninsport. “And is it really no more than 
that 1 I love a puppet-shoAV of all the pastimes upon 
earth. Do, good sir, let us tarry aiul sec it. Besides 
I am quite famished to death; for it is noAV almost 
dark, and I h.ive not eat a morsel since three o’clock 
in the morning." 

They noAV arrived at an inn, or indeed an .'tie- 
house, Avhere Jones was prevailed upon to .steqj, the 
rather as he had no longer any assurance of being in 
the road he desired. They Avalked both directly 
info the kitchen, where Jones began to inquire if no 
ladies hatl passed that AViiy in the morning, and Par- 
tridge .as eagerly exainimMl into tbc state of their 
provisions; and indeed his inquiry met Avith the 
better success; for Jones could not hear ucavs of 
Sophia; but Partridge, to his gn-at satisfaction, 
found good n'ason to expect vi‘ry slmrtly tiie agree- 
able sight of an excellent smoking dish of eggs aim 
bacon. 

In strong and liealthy constitutions lov'e liath a 
very different effect from what it causes in tin? puny 
part of the species. In the latter it generally de- 
stroys all that appetite Avhicli tends towards the 
conserv'utiou of the individual; hut in llie former, 
thongii it often indnei's forgetfulness, and a negl'et 
of fotxl, as well as of everytliing else ; Act place a 
good pii'ce of w(‘ll-p«)wd«“rc(l butto«’k before a Iniiigry 
lover, and be seldom fails v(*ry b:md‘«niiely l() j)Iay 
his p.'irt. Thus It happened in the present ease ; for 
though Jones jierhaps wanted a prompter, and miglil. 
have travelled nmeli f:irth(*r, had he been alone, witli 
an mnpty stomach ; yet no sooner did he sit down to 
the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as lu'arlily and 
A'oraciously as Partriilge himself, ^ 

Before our travellers bird iinisluMl tludr dinnei, 
night came on, and as the moon was m»w past the 
full, it Avas extremely dark. Fartriilg(' theiad'ore 
preA'ailed on .Tones to stay and see the |)uj)pet-show, 
Avhieh was just ifoing to begin, and to wliieh tli(*y 
Avere very eagerly invited by the master of the said 
shoAv, Avho fleclared that his tignres were tin' finest 
Avfiieh the world had evf'r produced, and that they 
had given great satisfaction to all the quality in every 
town in England. 

The ])iippef-show Avas performed Avith great regn 
larify and deenney. It Avas called the fine and serions 
part of the Provoked Husband; and it was indeed 
a very grave; ainl solemn entertaimnent, Avithout 
any low wit or humoiir, or jests ; or, to do it no 
more th.an justice, without anything Avhieh could 
provokt; a hnigh. The audienee were all liiglilv 
pleasi'd. A grave matron told tin* master she wiiM 
hrirjg her two daughters the next night, .as he did 
not hIioav any stuff; and an aftf>rney’s clerk aiifl an 
exeiseman f)oth deelared, that tin; charaett'rs of l"id 
and lady Townley wre well preserved, and liigidv 
in nature. Partridge likr*wise concuy'ed with thi^^ 
opinioti. 

The master was so highly (dated Avitli these enco- 
miums, that lie could not refrain from addifig 
more of his own. He said, “ 'i’he present age was 
not irnprovi-'d in anything so nnieh as in their p'>P' 
pet-shows; Avhieh, by throwing out Pnnefi and his 
Avife Joan, and such idh; trumpery, were at la'’! 
brought to he a rrdional entertainment. I renn*ni- 
ber," said he, “ Avhen 1 first took to tin? hnsiiws'''| 
there Avas a great deal of low stuff that did very wch 
to make folks Avas never calculated tJ 
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improve the morals of yaung people, which certainly 
ought to be principally aimed at in every puppet- 
show : for why may not good and instructive lessons 
be coinreyed this way, as well as any other 1 My 
figures are as big as the life, and they represent the 
life in every partieiilur; and I ([uestion not but peo- 
ple rise from my little drama as much improved as 
they do from the great.” “ I wouhl by no means 
degrade the ing(Miuity of your profession,” answered 
Jones, “but 1 sliouhl have been glad to have seen 
my old acapiaiiitance master Punch, for all tliat; and 
so far from improving, 1 think, by leaving out him 
and his merry wife Joan, you have spoiletl your 
puppet-show.” 

'I'he daneer of wires conceived an immediate and 
high cont(‘mpt for Jones, from these words. And 
with much disdain in his countenance, he replied, 

‘ Very j)rohably, sir, that may be yoiir o])inion ; but 
I liave the satisfaction to know the best judges differ 
from you, and it is impossible to jilease every taste. 

I confess, indeed, some of the (piality at Bath, two 
or tliree years ago, wanted mightily to bring Puneh 
again upon the stage. I believe I lost some money 
for not agreeing to it ; but let others do as they will ; 
a little matter sltall never briln; me to degradt; my 
o\vu [U'ofession, nor will I ever willingly consent to 
till' spoiling the dcc(*ncy and regularity of my stage, 
bv introdm ing any such low stiiH'upon it.” 

“Bight, fiiciul,” cries tin* clerk, “you are very 
ri;ht. .VIwa>s avoid what is low. 'fhere are s<'ve- 
:il Ilf iny aequaiiitaiK'i' in l^ondon, who are resolvctl 

0 drive evcr> thing which is low from the stage.” 

‘ Niitliing can be more projier,” erie.: the cxcisi'inan, 
pulling his j)ij)e from his mouth. “ 1 r<*member,” 
addl’d he, “(for 1 then livi'd with my lord) I was in 
the footman’s galh'ry, the night when this play of tlie 
Provoked Hus)):iiid was aef('<l first. There w'as a 
g:e it deal of low stuff ill it about a country gentle- 
iiiaii conn’ iiji to lf>wn to stand for p.iillauK nt-nian ; 

1(1 there tliey lirolght a parec'l of liis servants upon 
th(! stage, his eoaclnnan I reinembi r particularly ; 
init the gentli iuen in our gallery could not IxMr aiiy- 
ihiiig so low, and they damneil it. 1 observe. friend, 
(Oil have left all that matter out, and )ou an? to be 
niinniended for it.” 

“Nay, gentlemen,” cries Jones, “1 can never 
maintain my opinion against so many; indeed, if 
the generality of his andieiiee dislikt* him, the learned 
iitleinaii who eondnets the show may have done 
Very right in disniissiiig Pnncli from his service.” 

The master of the show then began a second ha- 
magiie, and said much of tin? great force of example, 
iuul how mneli tin* inferior part of mankind would 
he deterred fiaun vice, by oliscrving how odious it 
'vas ill their superiors; when he was nnlnekily in- 
t'aiiipted hy an incident, vvhicdi, though perhajis we 
I'uglit have omitted it at another time, vve cannot 
Ip 1' dating at present, hut not in tliis chapter. 

( IIAPTPR VI. 

' mn whicli it iu;iy tie inh'rn'd that tlu* tiesi thtn;;s ftre U.’ihle 
to !)(• iniMitiidiT'-tiMid iiii!<iii(er]iret(M. 

1 vioiK.M’ iijj^oar now aros<? in tin* entry, where iny 
'Uidlady was well enlling her maid both with her 

.111(1 tongue. She liad indeed missi'il tin* wench 

jum her employment, and, after h little search, had 
'’tiiid her on the puppet-show stage in company 
I the .Merry Andrew, and in a Nituation not very 
to be described. 

f(' /,*r**^** name) had for- 

‘'I all title to modesty; yot had she not iinpu- 
^ iiK eimugh to deny a fact in which she was 
turn* ' ; she, tlierefoia*, totik anotluT 

* fttt.empted to mitig.ite the olfence. •' Why 


do you beat me in this manner, mistress t ” cries the 
wench. “ If you don't like my doings, you may 
turn me away. If I am a w — e” (for the other lady 
had liberally bestowed that appelhitiou on her) “my 
betters are so as well as I. What was the hue lady 
in the puppet-show just now I 1 suppose she did 
not lie all night out from her husband for nothing.” 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, and 
fell foul on both her husband and tlic poor puppet- 
mover. “Here, husband,” says she, “you see the 
consecpience of harbouring tliese people in your 
hous(?. If one doth draw a little, drink the more 
for them, one is hardly made amends for the litter 
they make ; and then to have one’s house made a 
hawdyhouse of by sucrh lousy vermin. In short, I 
desire you would he gone to-morrow morning ; for 
I will tolerate no more such doings. It is only the 
way to teach our servants idleness and nonsense; for 
to be sure nothing better can be learned hy such idle 
shows as these. I remember when puppet-shows 
were made of good scripture stories, as Jephtliah’s 
Rash Vow, and such good things, and when 
wicked people, were, carried away by the devil. 
There was some* sense in those matters ; but as the 
parson told us last Suinlay, noboriy believes in the 
devil now-a-days; and here yon bring about a parcel 
of puppets dressed up like lords and ladies, only 
to turn tin? heads of poor country weuehes ; and 
when their heads are once tunieil topsy-turvy, no 
wonder everything else is so.” 

Virgil, 1 think, tells ns, that when the mob are 
assembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and 
all sorts of missile weapons fly about, if a man of 
gravity and autliorily appears amongst them, the tu- 
mult is presently appeased, and the mob, which 
when collected into one body, may he well compared 
to an ass, erect their long ears at the grave inaiTs 
discourse. 

On the contrary, when a set of grave men and 
phihisophers are disiuiting; wIk'ii wisdom h(*rself 
may in a maniK'i* b'’ eonsiiierod as present, and ad- 
niini'tcring arguments to the disputants; should a 
tumuli ari^e atiiong tin.? iiioh, or slunild one scold, 
who is herself e<pial in noisi' to a mighty mob, ap- 
pear among the said philosophers ; tlieir liispuies 
cease in a moment, wisdom no longer performs her 
ministerial office, ami the attention of every one is 
immediately attracted hy the scold alone. 

Thus the uproar aforesaid, and tlie arrival of the 
landlady, silenced the master of the puppet-show', 
and put a speedy ami final end to tJiat grave and 
solemn harangue, of w hich wc liave given the reader 
a suiKcieiit taste already. Nothing indeed could 
have happened so very inopportune as this accident; 
the most wanton malice of fortune could not have 
contrived such another stratagem to confound the 
poor fellow', w hile he was so triumphantly ih'scant- 
ing on the good morals ineuleated by his exliihitions. 
His mouth was now' as etlectually stopped, as that of 
a (piack must he, if, in the midst of a deeUiniation 
on the great virtues of his pills and powih'rs, the 
corpse of om* of his martyrs should be brought forth, 
and deposited before the stage, as a testimony of 
his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, the 
puppet-shoAV man ran out to punish Ins Merry-An- 
drew; and now’ the moon beginniug to put forth 
her silver light, as the poets call it (though she 
looked at that time more like a piece of cOjiper), 
Jones called for his reckoning, and ordered Far- 
tridge, whom my landlady had just awaked from 
a profound n:\]), to prepare tor his journey ; but 
I’artridge, having land) carried two points, as my 
reader hath seen before, was e»*iboldeiied to at- 
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tempt a third, which was to prevail with Jones to 
tuko up a lodi^iiii^ that evening' in the house where 
he then ’was. He iiitrodueed this with an alleeted 
fiurprise at the intention wdiieh ]Mr. .lones declared 
of removiiiif; and, after nri'ini' many excellent ar- 
guments against it, he at last insisted strongly that 
it could hv. to no manner of ]mrpose wliatever; tor 
that, unless Jones knew which way the huly was 
gone, every step he took might very pe - lead 
him the fartlier from her ; for yon find, sir,” said 
he, “by all tlie people in tlie liouse, tl»at slu* is not 
gone this xvay. How much hc'tfer, tlierofore, would 
it he to stay till the inoruing, when we may expect 
to meet 'with somebody to impure of ? ” 

This last aruoimimt had indeed some elleet on 
Jones, and while' he was weighing it the landlord 
thn'w all the rlu'tcu'ic ofwirnh lie was master into 
the same scab*. “ Sure, sir,” saiil he, “ yonr servant 
gives you most cxeidlerit advi(‘e ; for w'ho would 
travel by night at this time of the year ( ” He then 
began in tin' usual st}le to lrnmj)et lorth the ex- 
cellent aecommodation 'whieli his lionse a Horded ; 
and niy landlady likewi''e opened on the occasion 
-But, not to detain the reader with what is com- 
mon to every liost and hostess, it is ifh’eient to ft' 
him Jones was at la^t prevailed on to stay and re- 
fresli liimseir wi»li a tew hours’ rest, which indec'd he 
very much wanted ; for he liad liardly shot his e\es 
since he had left th.e iim where tiie accident of tlv 
broken lieiid liad happened. 

As soon ;is Jones liad taken a revolution to prnei fd 
no farther that niu'ht, he presently retircfl to n st, w ith 
h'S two bedfellows, the [loeki t-hook and the iniitl ; 
hut Partrid.re, who at st'Veral times had relri'shed 
himself witli siweral na])s, was more inclined to »*at- 
ing than to slcepiu.r, and more to drinking than tn 
('itln'r. 

And now the storm which (Iraee hail rai-.<*d being 
at an end, and my htndlady being airain re<-oneiled 
to the pi.ipj)ct-inan, wlio on his side forgavi' the in- 
decent retlect ioiis which tlie i,mod woman in her 
passion hail cas*, on his perloi fiianees, a face of p<'r- 
fcct ])(?ace and Irampiiility rei-rm'd in the kitchen; 
where sal assemhli d round tlie tin' the l indlord and 
landlady of the hMus -, the muster of tlie puppet- j 
show, the attorney’s clerk, tlie I'xcisemaii, ami tin 
ingenious Mr. Partridge:; in which company passed 
the agreeable eouversation Avhicli w ill be found in 
ifie next chapter. 

CHAn i:ii VII. 

f’ontaiuiiiij a r'‘mnrk or two of our osmi, many more of 
lie* good coni]iau\ asM-niMc<l in lln* Uitciniu. 

7’Horr,ii ilio pride ot Partridge did not submit to 
acknowledge himself a servant, yet he condi->cendiMl 
in most jjarlicnlars to imitate the manners of that 
rank. Oiif' instance of this wa-t, his great l\ mag- 
nifying the fortune of his companion, as he called 
Jones: such is a general custom witii ail servants 
amoiig strang' is, as none of tliem would willingly 
he thouglit the attendant on a heggar : for, the higher 
♦he situation of the master is, the higher c'onsf- 
i^uently is that of tin* man in his own opinion ; the 
truth of which ohsi rvatiori appears from tlic beha- 
viour of all the footmen of the nol>ility. 

But, tlumgh title and fortune eommunicate a 
spleinloiir all around them, and the footmen of men 
ot (piality arnl of estate think themselves entitled 
to a jjiirt of that resjiect which is paid to tlie ipia- 
lity and evtates of their masters, it is clearly iither- 
W'lse with regard to virtm; and understanding. 
Tliese advantages are strietly personal, and swallow 
themselves all the rcspc'ct which is jiaid to thmn. 


To sny the truth, tliis is so very little, that they 
cannot well allord to let any others partake ’with 
them. As tlu'sc thcn'forc ri'th'ct no honour on the 
domeslie, so neither is he at all dishonoureil by the 
most deplorable want of both in ins master. Indeed 
it is otlierwise in the want of what is called virtue 
in a mistress, the conseijiienee of which 'wa* liavc 
before seen: for in this dishonour there is a kind of 
iitagioii, w hich, like that of i»overty, coinmunicati s 
itself to all w lio approacli it. 

Now’ for tlu'se reasons av(' not to wonder that 
seiwauts (I mean among the men oidy) should have 
so great regard for tin* reputation of tin' wealth ot 
tlu'ir masters, and litth' or none at all for their cha- 
racter ill othi'i* points, and that, tliongli tliey wamld 
be ashaiiK'd to he tin* footman of a beggar, they are 
not so to attend upon a rogue or a blockhead ; and 
do consequently inaki’ no scruple to spread the fame 
of the iniquities and follies of their said masliris as 
! far as possible, and tliis often with great huiiionr 
and merriment. In reality, a footman is often a wit 
I as well as a bean, at the exj)ense of tlie geiith inan 
w hose livery lie wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, Inid ('iilarg'd griafly 
on the vast fmlune to which Mr. .lones was In ii-, 
he very frei'Iy communicated a jq)rehension, wide!) 
he had begun to eoncei\f_r the day In fore, and f>r 
which, as we hinted at that very time, l!ie beliaviuiir 
of Join's seemed In ha.t' furniNiied a snllieient f.iund- 
alion. In sliort, he was now well continued in an 
opinion that Ids master was out of his wits, will: 
which opinion !)c veiv hlnntly acipiainli d the gmi.l 
eompaiiN round the lire. 

M’itli this sentiment the jnipjtet-show iimn imuie- 
diately <’oineided. “ I own,” said he, “ tin- genile. 
man sijrpris<-d me xery niueh, when be talk'^d so 
absurdly about pupj»et-sbow s. It is indeed hanlU 
to be eoiK-i’ivi'd that any man in bis senses vImuM 
be so mui-h mistaken ; wliat }ou sny now aceonntH 
very well for all Ids monsi roiis notions. Poor gen- 
tleman ! I .nn heartils eom erni d for 1dm; iiiilecii 
lie hath a strange wildne-'. .ibeot Ins e\es, xsidrh 
I took notice of Indiu'e, though I did not men. 
tioii it.” 

7'he landhoil agreeil with this last rissertimi, and 
likewise rlaiim d the sagacity of liaxing ole al ii. 
And certainly,” added he, "it must be so; lor no 
e but a madman would ha\e tloe.ghl of leiNin:,' 
so good a lionse lu ramhle about the connlry at that 
time of night.” 

'I'lie exciseman, pulling liis pijx* from Ids nioMt!i, 
said, ” He thought the gentleman looked and lalknl 
a little wildly and tlien tinning to I’artiidge, " il 
lie be .'i madman,” s;i\s he, " lie should not he siit- 
fereil to travel thus ahoiit tiie eounli \ ; for possiiilv 
he do nisiddi'f. It pity hi 

secnreii and sent liome to his n lations.” 

Nov meeils of this kind wane liki wi''' 

lurking in dnd of Partridge ; for, as In v ' 

now peisuadi-d that Jones liad run away from 
Allworlhy, lie jirnmised Idniself the Idgliest rewanb 
it he eoidd b\ an\ means (aniM-y him hark. Ihil 
fear of Jo of I tierc a/!d strength in’ 

liad seen, and ind' eil h It, some instances, had Imu- 
ever represeiiti’d any sueli scdieme as imj)os>ihle 
he executed, and had* discouraged him irom a|'pl.'*"- 
himself to form any regular jdaii for the pinj''’’'' - 
Blit no sooner did lie luair tin' si'iitiments ot ll''’ 
excismnan than he embraced tliat opportniiilv "f 
declaring his own, and expresseil ;i hearty 
siicli a matter could he lirouglit alioiit. 

Could !)(' bronglit aliont !” says tlic exciseinfi' - 
“ wliy there is nothing easier.” * 

“Ah! Rir,” answi*red Partridg ' 30M 
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know' what a devil of a fcdlow lu; is. He ean take 
me up willi one hami, and throw me out at a win- 
dow ; and he would, too, if he did hut iiaagiiie — *’ 

“ Fogh I” says the cxeiseman, “ I Ixdieve 1 am as 
good a man as lie. Besides, liere are five of us.*' 

“ I don’t know AvhaL five,” cries (Jie landlady, 
“ my luishand shall have; nothing to do in it. Nor 
shall any violent hands l)e laid upon anybody in 
!ny house. 'I'he young gentleman is as j)ri‘tty a 
young gentleman as ever I saw in my life, and I 
believe he is no more mad than any (jf us. What 
do you tell of liis having a wild look with his eyes’f 
they are the prettiest eyes 1 ever saw, and he hath 
the pndliest look witii them ; and a very modest 
civil }oung man he is. 1 am sure 1 have bepitied 
him heartily ever since the gmilleman there in the 
corner told us he waserossc;d in love. Certainly that 
ih enough to make any man, especially such a swei't 
young gentleman as he is, to look a little otherwise* 
than he did before. Lady, imlc'ed ! vvhat the de\il 
would the lady have hftti'r than such a haudsotne 
iiiiiu w ilh a great estate* I I snj)pose she is om* of 
ymr quality lolks, om* of \our row iily ladies that 
we saw last night in tin; j)nppet“sh(»w, who don’t 
know wliat they woidd he at.” 

The attorne\’s eleik lilv< declared he would 

have no eoneern in the business without the atlvice 
of counM'l. “ Supposi',” say; he, “ an aelion of 
false imprisonm(*nt shonhl he brought against tis, 
wliat delen<'e eouM we make; Who knows what 
i,ia\ la’ snllicienf <’\iden( f)f madness to a jury ' 
hut I only s|i<.‘;;k n]M)n my own aceonnf ; for it don’t 
!i>"k Well tor a lawyer to he oin’erued in tlu 
natters, nii!**ss it lx i lawyer, .furies an* always 
h-'S I’aNonrahle to us than to other j)en|de. I don’t 
llu rcfiie dissuade y<ui, Mr. Thomson (to the c\- 
ci'vi'iuaiij, nor tlie ;o nileinan, nor anybody els,*.” 
l'!i>‘ ewisrnian shook his li.cul at tliis sjieeeh. 


you mind me, seized of a right, I say ; doth not that 
right descend to ids son ; sind doth lud one right 
descend aa well as anotlierT’ 

“ But how can he have any right to make us 
papishesT’ says the landlord. 

“ Never fear that,” cries I'artridge. “ As to the 
matter of right, the ga'iilleinaii tliere hath proved it 
as cl -ar as the sun ; and as to tlie matter of religion, 
it is fpiile out of the case. The papists themselves 
don’t expect any such thing. A popish ])riest, whom 
I know \ery well, and who is a very iionest man, 
told me up(m his word and honour they had no such 
design.” 

“ And another priest, of my aeqiiaintunee,” said 
the landlady, “ hath told me tlie same thing ; hut 
lay luishand is always so alraid ot papishes. I know 
a great many pajiisiies tliat are M iy honest sort of 
peoph’, and spend their money very freely; and it is 
always a maxim with me, that one man’s money is as 
good as another’s.” 

“ Very true, mistress,” said llm puppet-showman, 
“ I don’t care what n ligion comes ; proviiled the 
Preshyteriaiis are not uppermost ; for they are ene- 
mies to })nppet-shows.” 

“ Ami so yon wunhl saeritiee your religion to your 
interest,” cries the exeisemaii ; ” and are desirous to 
SCI* j)o})cry brought in, arc yon f” 

“Not 1, truly,” answered the other; “ I hate 
popery as much as any man; Iml yet it is a comfort 
to one, tluit one sliould he abb- to live uml(‘r it, 
which I eonltl not do aiuong Prohyteriaiu. To he 
sun-, every man \alnes his livclihooil ihst ; that must 
lie granted ; and I wai raiM, if yon wuuio conless the 
Inith, yon are more afraid of Inking your place llnin 
j anything else; hut ni‘\er fear, tVieml, there will be 
1 an e\ci-,f under another govi’inim ul as w ell ;is under 
j this.” 

I “ Wily, certainly.” replied the e.Nei-'Uiiaii, “I 


i!i>l the juipjirt-show man sai'l, “ Madness wa-- somc- 
'.iiiics a tlillienli mfltt r for a ju:\ to .i'-cidc : for I 
iv'Miciiilicr,” >s|\s he, “ I was oine pn M-nt at a trial 
of :a aliu s-, w.’a i-e tiveiity A\ it iicxst ss s\\ ore that lln* 
|ic!sou was a-i mad as a Mar< !i hare; and lw*-nly 
Olliers, flint !i<* was as inncli in liis s -nscs r.s any man 
111 I'liiglaml. --And indccil it was tlie ojiinioii of 
i<t pcopit*, that it was only a trick td' his relations 
t ) rol) tie* [)oor man of his right.” 

” ^ cry likciv!” cries tin* laiidladv. I myself 
krn r a poor ::cnt!eniaii who was k. p| in a imnl- 
I’aiiise all his life by his family, and they enjoyed 
liis estate, lint it did flu’in no good ; for, lliongh the 
liov :f;i\e if (Ji, if the riehf of amither.” 

I’ogli !" erics the clerk, with great contempt, 
‘‘hIio halli any right luif what the law' gives lliem ? 
II luc law gave nn* tlie best I'state in the country, 

I sliiuild never trouhh^ mys(*!f nimdi w lio had the 

ri'Jit.” 


slionhl lu* :i very ill man if J did m»t honour the 
I king, whose bread 1 e;il. That is no more tliau 
natural, as a man may say : for what signilies it to 
me that tli la- woc.Id lie an »‘\ei-e-ol!ie(* under 
another l.<>v ei lunent, sinei- my inend'' \\»uil»l he out, 
aial 1 could expect no better liian to follow them ? 
No, no, frii’ud, 1 shall mver be huiihh'd out of iiiy 
religion in hopi nly nf keei)ing my pl.ii 
anotlier governmenl ; I'or I should eerlainly be no 
letter, and vii\ pri»i>al)lv might he worse.’’ 

Wl ‘ ' ' the landlord, 

w lii’in ver folks >,:iv who knows wiiat may iiajii'Cn ! 
()dso«.tksl should not 1 he a hh'ckliead to leml iny 
money to I know m>t who, because mayii.ip he may 
return it again t 1 a.m suia* it is safe in my (wvn 
bureau, and there I will kee]) it.” 

'I’he attiU'Uey’s clerk bail laki’ii a great faiu’v to 
the sagaeiiy of Partridge. W hethi'i* this j'roeeedetl 
from the great diseeinmeiit which the former had 


“ It it he so,’’ says Partridge, “ /’c//.r yncm /hr/}/ into men, as well as things, or whether it aiose 
ncriiuhi ( mitum." from tlu* sympathy between their mind-'; for they 

^ly landionl, who had heen calleil out by the were both truly .laei'hites in principle; tlu-y now 
■"ir.al ot a horseman at tlu* g:it<*, iu*w retunied into shook hands heartily, and drank hnmpeis ol strong 
tlu* kitchen, Mild with an airrighted ciumlenance lu'cr to heiilths which wc think proper to hury in 
^linl «tuf, “ think, gentlemen ! ’The oblivion. 

*■ )eU have given the dukt^ tlu* slip, ami an* got 'riiese healths wa re allerw anls |eedged hy all jiie- 

■' Host to London. It is ei'rtaiiily true, for a man on s**nt, and evv*n \)y my laiulloid luiusid, tlumgh re- 

just iiow told me so.” luctantly ; hut he couhi not witlislaiui ihi* menaces 

. “ ^ :itn glad „f it ^yitli all my lu'ait,” erics l*art- of the elerk, who swore lie would never set his foot 

* u'l * * *‘*‘’t* tliere will he m» figliting in thest* j»;irfs,” within his house again, it he refused. 1 lie huiupers 

-uii glad,” eriis tin* clerk, “for a hefftM* re.ison; which were swallowed on fins occasion soon put au 
I Would .always have right t.ike pl.ice.” end to the conversation. Here, therelore, we will 

* )» bur, ’ answered the landlord, “ I have lu*ard put an end to the chapter. 

>'ne peopl,. j;.,y right.” 

the l’*‘“yo the contrary in a moment,” <*rieii 

^ : “if my father dieg seized of a right ; do 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In tn^hich Fortune iseeni^ to liuve been in a better humour with 
Jones than wo have bitborto seen her. 

As there is no wliolesomer, so perhaps there are few 
stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. Of this 
Jones might be said to have taken a very large ilose, 
and it operated very forcibly upon him. He had 
already slept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
slept longer, had he not been awakened by a most 
violent noise at his chamber-door, where the souml 
of many heavy blows was aceoinpanied with many 
exclamations of murder. Joues })reseutly leaped 
from his bed, where he found the master ol the 
puppet-«how belaliouring the hack ami ribs of his 
poor Merry-Andrew, without either mercy or mo- 
deration. 

Jones instantly interposed on behalf of the siilFer- 
ing party, and pinned the insulting compieror up to 
thew'all: for tlio puppet-show man was no more able 
to contend with Jones than the poor party-coloured 
jester had been to (a)ntend Avitli this puppet-man. 

But though the Merry-Andrew was a little fel- 
low, and not very strong. In? had nevertheless some 
choler about him. He therefore no sooner fouinl 
himself delivered from the enemy, than he began to 
attack him with the only weapon at wlindi he was 
his equal. From this he first discharged a vt)lh*y 
of general abusive words, and them e jiroceedial to 
some particular accusations — “D— n }our hi — d, 
you rascal,” says he, “ I have not only supported 
you (for to me you owe all tlie money you get), 
blit 1 have saved you from the gallows. Did you 
not want to rob the lady of her line riding-habit, 
no longer ago than yesterday, in the hack-lane here! 
Can you deny that you wished to have her alone iii 
a wood to strip her — to strip oJie of the prettiest ladies 
that ever was seen in the world ! and here you liave 
fallen upon me, and have almost murdered me, for j 
doing no harm to a girl as willing as myself, only 
because she likes me better than ym.” 

Jones no sooner heard tliis tiiau he (juitted tlio 
master, laying on him at tlie same time the most 
violent iiijiinctions of forbi aram.a- from any further 
insult on the Merry-Andrew ; ami then taking the 
poor \vT(‘tch with him into his own apartment, he 
soon learned tidings of liis Sophia, whom the fellow, 
as he was attmiding his master witli his drum tlie 
day before, had S(*en pass by. He easily prevailed 
with the lad to sliow him the exact place, and then 
having sumiriom.al Partridge, he departed with the 
utmost expedition. 

It was almost eight of the clock before all matters 
could be got ready for his dej)arture: for Partridge 
was not in any haste, nor could the na-koning he 
presently adjusted ; and when botli these were set- 
tled and over, Jones would not quit the place before 
he had perfectly reconciled all ditrereiices between 
the master and tlie man. 

When tliis was happily accom])lis]ie(l, he set for- 
wards, ami was by tlie tnisly Merry-Andrew I’on- 
(luctcd to the spot by which Sophia had jns-ed ; and 
tiieii having handsomely rewarded his rondu(?l«ir, 
he again pushed on with the utnmst engeriies^s, being 
highly deliglit(?d with the extraordinary manner in 
which ho received his intelligence. Of this Pai1 ridge 
was no sooner acquainted, than lie, with great ear- 
nestness, began to prophesy, and assured Jones 
that he would certainly have good success in the end : 
for, he said, “two such accidents could n4?ver have 
happened to direct him after bis mistress, if Provi- 
dence had not designed to bring them together at 
last.” And this was the first time tfiat Jones lent 
any attention to the superstitious doctrines of his 
companion. 


They had not gone above two miles when a vio« 
lent storm of rain overtook them; and, as they 
happened to be at the same Pnie in sight of an ale- 
house, Partridge, with iiiueh earnest entreaty, pre- 
vailed with Joues to enter, and weather the storm. 
Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it may be called one) 
which partakes more of tlie English than of tiu; 
French disposition ; for, though you subdue this 
never so often, it will always rally again in time ; 
ami so it did witii l*artridge, wlio was no sooner 
arrived within the kitchen, thun he began to ask the 
same questions which he had asked the night before. 
The consequence of this was an excellent cold chine 
Indng produced upon the table, upon which not oiily 
Partridge, but Jones hinist?lf, made a very hearty 
breakfast, though the latter began to grow again 
uneasy, as the people of tiie house could give him no 
fresh information eoiieerning Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to sally, iiotwitlistandiiig the violence of the storm 
still continued; but Partridge begged heartily for 
another mug; and at last casting his eyes on a lad at 
the fire, who had entered into tlie kiteheu, and who 
at that instant was looking as earnestly at him, ho 
turned suddeijl} to Jones, and cried, “ Master, give 
me your haml, a single mug shan’t serve (he turn 
this bout. Why, here’s more news of madam Sophia 
eoim'totown. 'I’he boy there standing by tlie lire 
is tin* very lad that rode licfore her. I can sw i-arto 
my own piaster on his face.” — “ IleaNcns bless )ou, 
sir,” cries the boy, “ it is your plast»*r sure emmgh ; 

1 shall have nlwa}s reason to remember ) our good- 
ness ; for it liath almost cured me.” 

At these words Jones started from his chair, and, 
bidding the boy follow liim immediately, departed 
from the kitchen into a private apartment ; for, so 
delicate was In* uitli regard to Sojthia, that he Jiever 
willingly menlioinal her nairn* in the presmiec of 
many peoph? ; ami, tlioiigh he had, as it were, fioni 
tin* overtlowings of his hi*art, givl.i Sophia as a toast 
among tin* ollieers, where he tliought it was impt»s- 
sifile she should he known ; yet, evon tln'ii*, the 
reaih r may n*memh(‘r how dilficiiltly In* was jirex ailed 
upon to mention her snrnaim*. 

Hard therefor.* was it, ami perliaps, in the opi- 
nion of many sagachms readers, very absurd and 
monstrous, that lie should jirineipally owe his [tre- 
sent misfortune to tin* su|)posi>(l want of (hat delicacy 
j with which he so abounded ; for, in reality, Sojiliia 
was mueh more off«*n(Ied at the freedoms which sin? 
thought (and not without goml reason) he had taken 
with h(*r name ami eharaeter, than at any freedoms, 
in which, under his present eireuiiistauees, he h:el 
indulged himself with the person of another woman ; 
ainl to say truth, I h»*li«*ve Honour could never have 
])revailed on her to l(*ave Upton without her seeing 
Jones, hml it not been for those two strong instances 
of a levity in his behaviour, so void of respect, and 
indeed so highly iueoiisistent with any ilegn e ef 
love and tenderness in great and delicate minds. 

Hut so matters lell f>ijt, ami so I inustr(*late them, 
ami if any n adi-r is shoek(*d at tlieir appearing un- 
uatiual, 1 eannot help it. I must rcfiiml such la'r- 
8on> that J am not writing a syst(*m, but a lii^tDiNi 
ami 1 arn not obliged to reeoiieile every matter to 
the received notions concerning truth and iiidnn*. 
But if this was never HO easy to do, perhaps it might 
be more prudent in me to avoid it. For instaiics 
as the fact at present before us now stands, vvithou 
any comment of mine upon it, though it may ^ 
first siglit offend some readers, yet, upon more m»‘ 
tiirc consideration, it must please all ; for wise 
good men may consider what happened to JoO‘ ^ 
at Upton as a just punishment for his wickeihi^’^ 
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with rejifard to women, of which it was indeed the 
immediate consequence ; and silly and Imd pc'rsoris 
may conilort thenisfdvcs in their vices, l)y fiatterini' 
their own heaits that the charatders (d'jneiinre 
rather owin<* to accident tlian to virtue. Now, 
perliaps tin? refleelions which we sliould he hen* 
inclined to draw would alike contradict both these 
conclusions, and would show that these incidents 
contribute only to coiiHrin the threat, useful, ami 
unconunoii doctrine, which it is tlie jnirpose of this 
whole work to inculcate, and which we must not 
till np our pa^es hy fre(|uently repeating, as an ordi- 
nary parson tills his sermon hy repeating his text at 
tlie end of every j)aragraph. 

We are contetitcd that it most appear, lion'eyer 
unhappily Sophia had erred in Inu’ opinion of .lones, 
she l'.a<l sufHcient reason lor her opinion ; since, 
I believe, every other young lady would, in her 
situation, have erred in the same manner. Nay, 
had slu! followed her lover at this very time, and 
had entered this very alehouse! the moment he was 
departed from it, sin* would have! found the land- 
lord as well ae(jii:iiiif(‘d w ith her name and j)erson 
:is the ^^•(‘neh at I j)t»)n had apjfearecl to he. For 
wliile dories was evamiriiiig his hoy in whispers in 
an inner room, Farfiidg<\ who liad no such «icli- 
cacy in his disposition, was in the kilehon very 
o]'rnly catechising the other guide who had at- 
leiiih'd Mrs. Fit/jial ek ; hv which irieai.s the laml- 
lord, w ln)*;e cars w'c ■> op»'ii on all sindi oc.-avioiis, 
hc. ame pei lrM-tly \\ e aecjuaiiited w ith liie tuiiihle of 
Sophia fioin her ho >e, vVe., w ith fhi' mistake eon- 
(’criiing Jenny C'ainemu, witli the many eonse- 
(piiMiccs of tilt' pnncli, am u short, with almost 
c\cr)l!iing whleliliml haj'ji d at tire inn whence 
sp.iteht d (Oil ladi a id-six wh<u 

,it took onr le tif 


('ll UM l.ll IX, 

j 

Conlaiahi : little inore tli m .i tew old oi, 


si's’ !i:ii{ .. ..! ent full I \l.e hc J 

ii liirma! into fire kifdi hui ry, di sirim; the j 

landlord to h't him kn that iijsstant what >va.s to 
pay. Ami now' the coneern wliieli I’artridga* felt 
at lieing obliged l<) quit the warm eliimiiet -corner, 
and a cup of evcidleiit lirpior, was somewhat com- 
pensated hy hearing that Im was to proceed no far- 
tiier on foot, for Jones, hy golden aigiiinents, h.ad 
proailed with flu* ho> to attend him hack to the 
iniiwhillier he had hefire eondueled Sophia; hut 
t ' tliis howi’ver tin* lail consented, upon condition 
I’l.'it the oilii'r guiih* would wait for him at the 
all house ; heca\ise, as tin’ landlord at Fjilon Avas an 
intimate ac(inaintaiiee of the landlord at (lloueester. 

It might soij;e lime or other come to tin* ears of the 
latt that his horses had Inn-u let to nuirethan one 
pt rsnii ; and s the hoy might Vie hrought to account 
h>i' money wli h he w is< Jy intended to put ill his 
nun pocket. 


Wr 

trillir 


ohlige<i in inennoii itiis eireumstauee, 


<'unsidcrahh‘ Jime in his setting out ; for tlie honesty 
I'Mlus latter hoy w as somew hat high — that is, stune- 
'vhal liigh-prieed, ami would imleed have cost Jones 
'•“ly dear, had not rartridge, who, as >ve have said, 
avei’y eunning f*>llow', artfully thiown in half-ii- 
•rown to he spent at that vi’ry alehouse, Avhile the 
was waiting for his eompanion. 'I'liis half-erowii 
afh. Boone.r got seont of, lliaii he opened 

tl V t^iich vehoineiit and persujiHive outery, 

t’ L , 1 soon oveirome, 'ind eonsenled to 

^ huii-a-erown more for his slay. Here we 
lielp observing, that us there is so nnich of 


poliey in the lowest life, great men often overvalue 
themselves on those relinements in inijiosture, in 
whicli fliey are frequently (‘xcellcd hy some of the 
lowest of the human specie's. 

The horse.s being now produced, Jones directly 
leaped into the side-saddle, on which his dear Sophia 
had rid. The lad, indeed, very civilly ottered him 
the use of his ; hut he i-hose the side-saddle, pro- 
bably because! it was softer. Partridge, however, 
though full as (dfeminate as Jones, could not hear 
the thoughts of degrading Ids nianliood ; lie there- 
fore aecepleil the boy’s otter: and now, Jones 
being mounted on the side-saddle of liis Sophia, 
the hoy on that of Mrs. Honour, and Partridge 
hostriding the third horse, thi'y set forwards on 
their journey, and within four hours arrived at 
the inn wliore the reader hath already spent so 
inueli time. Partridge was in very higli spirits (lur- 
ing the whole way, and often mentioned to Joims 
the many good omens of Ids future success wldcli 
had lately hefriendod him; and which the reader, 
without being tlic h'nst superstitious, must allow 
to have been peeiiliarly fortunate. Partridge w’as 
moreover better [ih'ased with tin* present pur- 
suit of Ills companion than lie hnd hci’ii with his 
pursiiit of gloi y ; and from the-'C' very omens, 
whieii ns-nreil tlie jiedagogm* of success, In* likew ise 
liist acquireil a clear i<le:i of tlie amour betw'cen 
Jones and Sophia; to wliicli he liad before given 
Aery little attention, as he had originally taken a 
wrong M .-'it coi’ceniing tin* I'casoiiS of Joiie'.’s d(*- 
pnrlnte; am! as to what liapjAened at l.'pton, In* was 
lo«> mueh frightened jn-'l hel’oreaiid after his leaving 
tlnit place to liraw ai.y other conclusions from 
llicixe than that po. -r ,I ours w.ts a dow niaglil mad- 
nen : a cone, it ■whieii A^■.' not at all di.sa:;! eeahle to 
Dj.i; hefoie laul of liis ext ''a' 'rdiiiarv A\ild- 

, 1.1* tliought. his hrliav iour on their 

ilting (ilo -ist,*!’ so \\ rll ji;stiii'‘d all the aceonnis 

had foil!. U reeri\ed. He was mov, lnnv('ver, 
jii 'ttv well ‘ isilv’d with Ids pri>ei;t exjieilii ion, and 
In iceforlli ) rm to coneeiA e miicli worthier senti- 
ments of his friend’s nderslanding. 

'rhe clock had j t Hruek three when they ar- 
riv'ed, and .r(»nes im ediatelA he-'poki* post-horses; 
hut unluckily there was not a horse to he procured 
in the Avh<dc place ; Avliiidi tin* n ader w ill not aaou- 
der at when lie eonsiih'is the hurry in aa Inch the 
Avhole nation, and especially this part of it, was at 
this time engaged, avIicd expn'sses were jiassing and 
repassiiig every liour of the daA and night. 

Jones cndeaAonred all in* could to prevail with 
his former goiidc to escort liiiii to Coventry; Imt 
lie w as iiiexorahle. ‘NVliih* In* Avas .irgiiing Avilh the 
hoy in the inn-yanl, a pi'isoii came up to him, ano 
saluting him by his name, iinpiired hoAV all tlm 
good family did in Somersetshire; and uoav Jones 
easting his cacs upi*u this person, presrutly dis- 
eoveiM'd him to he Mv. Dowling, the hiAVAer, with 
whom lie had dined at Cllonci'sler, and Avitli mucli 
courtesy returned his salutation. 

Dowling very I'arnestly pri*s''ed Mr. Jones li> go 
no further that night; ami hacked i'.is soliidtatious 
with many nnanswerahlc argunu'nts, smdi as, that 
it wasalniost dark, that flu* roads w ere very dirty, 
and that he would he alile to IraAcl mneh better 
!»V dav-light, w ith many otlu'is i qnally good, some 
of w hieii Jones had prohahly suggested to liimsidf 
hefoia* ; hut as they wt'ie iheii inctteetual, so they 
were still : imil ’li<‘ ri'soluli' in hi» 

.l.sipi, cvoii Ihouith ho ah.iuhl ho ohligod to set 
out (Ml loot. 

When the goo«l altorncA touml hi* could not pro- 
A.ail on Joins to stay, iie as slreuuously applied him. 

N 
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self to persuade the guide to accompany him. He 
urged many motives to induce him to undertake tliis 
short joiiriipy, and at last concluded witli saying, 
“ Do you think the gentleman won’t very well re- 
ward you for your trouble i” 

Two to one are odds at every other thing as well 
avsat foot-ball. But the advantage which tins united 
force hath in persuasion or entreaty must have 
been visible to a curious observer ; for lie must 
have cf^aii seen, that when a father, a master, a 
wife, 01 any other person in authority, have stoutly 
adhered to a denial against all the reasons which 
a single man could produce, they have atterwards 
yielded to the repetition of the same seutimeiits 
by a aecjmd or third person, wlio hath under- 
taken the cause, without attemj)ting to advance 
anything new in its behalf. And hence, perhaps, 
pKOCceds the phrase of seconding an argument or 
a motion, and the groat constviuence this is ot in 
all assemblies of public debate. Hence, likewise, 
probalily it is, that iJi our courts of law we often 
hear a learned gentleman (generally a serjeant) re- 
peating for an hour togt^thcr what another learned 
gentleman, who spoke just before him, had been 
saying. 

Instead of accounting for this, we shall proceed 
in our usual manner to exemplify it in the conduct 
of the lad above mentioned, wdio submitted to the 
persuasions of Mr, Dowling, and promised once 
more to admit Jones into his side-saddle; but 
insisted on first giving the p(mr creatures a good 
bait, saying, they had travelled a great way, and 
been rid very hard. Indeed this caution of the 
boy Avas needless; for Jones, notwithstanding his 
hurry and impatience, would liavc ordered tfiis ot 
himself ; for he by no means agreed with tin? opi- 
nion of those who consider uiiimals as mere maclunes, 
and, Avhen they bury their spurs in tlie belly of their 
horse, imagine tlie sjiur and tlic horse to have an 
equal capacity of feeling pain. 

While the beasts were eating their cturn, or rather 
were 8Uppos(;d to cat it (for, as the boy was taking 
care of himself in the kitchen, the hostler took 
great care that his corn should not be consumed in 
the stable), Mr. Jones, at tlie earnest desire of 
Mr. Dowling, accompanied that gcntlemuii into 
his room, where they sat down togetlier over a bottle 
of wine. 

CHAPTER X. 

In which Mr. Jones jiiul Mr. Dowling 'Iriak a bottle together. 

Mr. Dowling, pouring out a glass of wine, named 
the health of the good stjuire Allwortliy ; adding, 
** If you please, sir, we will likewise remember 
his nephew and heir, tlie young .squire : Como, sir, 
here's Mr, Blifil to you, a verypretty younggejjtleinan ; 
and who, I dare swear, wiU hereafter make a very 
considerable figure in his country. 1 have a borough 
for him myself in my eye.” 

** Sir," answered Jones, I am convinced you 
don't intend to affront me, so I shall not resent it ; 
but I promise you, you have joined two persons very 
improperly together ; for one is the glory of the 
human 8pecie.s, and the other is a rascal, who dis- 
honours the name of man." 

Dowling stared at this. He said, " He tlionght 
both the gentlemen had a very unexceptionable cha- 
racter. As for squire Allworthy himself," says he, 

" I never had the happiness to see him ; but all 
the world talks of his goodness. And, indeed, as 
to the young gentleman, I never saw him but once, 
when 1 carried him the news of the loss of his 
mother; and then I was so hurried, and drove, a/m 


tore with the multiplicity of hiisincss, that I had 
hardly time to converse with liini ; but he looked 
so like a very honest gentleuuiii, and behaved him- 
self st» prettily, that I protest 1 never was more de- 
lighted witli any gentleman since I was born." 

“1 don’t Avonder," answered Jones, “that he 
should impose upon you iii so short au acipiaintance ; 
for he hath the cunning of the devil himself, and you 
may live with him many yi'urs without discovering 
lain. I was bred up Avith liiiu from my infancy, 
and wc were hardly ever asunder ; hut it is very 
lately only, tliat 1 have discovered half the villany 
which i.s in him. '■ 1 oavii 1 never greatly liked him, 
I thought he Avanted that generosity of spirit, Avliieh 
is the sure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I saw a seifisliuess in him long 
ago which I despised ; but it is lately, very laltdy, 
tliat I have found him capable of the basest and* 
blackest designs; for, indeed, 1 have at last found 
out, that he hath taken an advantage of tlie openness 
t»f my own temper, and hath concerned the dee])est 
project, by a long train of Avieked artifice, to work 
my ruin, which at last he hath elieeted." 

“ Ay ! ay t" cries Diiwling ; “ I protest, then, it is 
a pity such a person sliouhl inherit the great estate 
of jour laiclc Allworthy." 

“Alas, sir,” cries Jones, “a on dome an honour to 
Avhicli I have no title. It is true, iudeeil, his good- 
ness once alloAved me the lil>»‘rty of ealling him by a 
mueh iK'arer name; but as this Avas only a voluui ny 
act of goodnos.s, 1 can complain of no iiijusf iee wbeu 
he thinks proper to deprive me of this honour; siiu-e 
(he lo>s eamiul be more unmerited ilian tin* gift 
originally was. I assure ymi, sir, I am no relation 
of Mr. Allworthy; and if tin* Avorhl, avIu) are inca- 
pable of setting a true value on bis viitue, slionld 
think, in hk. bebaAionr to me, In* hath dealt hardly 
by a ri'lation, tln*y do au injustice to the bt*st of 
men; for 1 — but 1 ask your pardon, 1 shall trouidc 
you with no particulars n‘latingi<o niAself; only as 
you seemed to think me a relation vd* Mr. AllAVurthy, 

I thought proper to set you rigid in a riiulli'r that 
might draw some censures upon liim, vviueh I pro- 
mise A on I Avould rather lose my life than giAc 
occasion to." 

“I protect, sir," s:i\s Dowling, “you talk very 
much like a man of honour ; hnt instead of giviii:,' 
me any trouhh*, J ])rotest it Avould giAC me great 
pleasure to kimw Iioav you came to he thought a 
relation of Mr. Alhvorthy’s, if }ou are not. Voiir 
horses w<»n’t he n*ady this half-hour, and as joii 
have suflieieiit ojiportunity, I wish you wtnihl tell 
me how all that hajipeiied ; for I jirolest it ‘•cenis 
very surprising that jou should pass for a relation of 
a gentleman, without being so," 

.loiif's, who in the compliance of his dispositiop 
(though /lot in his pru<lene«.‘J .a little resembled lii: 
lovely .Sopliia, was easily prevaileil on to salisli 
Mr. Dowling’s /*nrio.sily, by rr*lating the history ol 
his hirtii and eilueation, Avhii h In* ilid, like Othello, 

Kvi'ii from his tio\ish years, 

To tir MTy iiiotiietit he wits l»;ide to tell : 
the wliich to h«‘ar, Dowling, like l^esdeinoria, dhl 
seriously incline ; 

llo swore Iwas strange, ’twas passing straugc ; 

'Twas pitiful, twas wondcroiis pitiful. 

Mr. Dowling was indet'd very greatly 
with this relation ; for ho had not divested liimselj 
of humanity liy being an attorney. Indeed, nollnng 
is more unjust than to carry our prejudices 
a profession into jirivatc life, and to borrow 
of a man from our opinion of his calling* 
it is true, lessens the horror of those* actions Avlne 
tlie profeshion makes necessary, and coiiscqucu j 
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habitual; but in all oMu;r instancros, Nature works 
in men of all prof(?ssious alike ; nay, perhaps, even 
more strongly with those who uive lier, as it were, 
a holiday, when they are following their ordinary 
business. A butcher, 1 make no doubt, w'ould feel 
coinpunetion at the slaughter of a fine horse ; and 
though a Burgeon can feel no jiain in cutting off a 
limb, I have known liiju compassionate a man in a 
fit of the gout. The e.ominoii hangman, who hath 
stretched the necks of hundreds, is known to have 
trembled at his first ojuiration on a head : and the 
very professors of human blood-shedding, who, in 
their trade of war, butcher thousands, not only of 
their fellow professors, hut often of women and 
chihlren, witliout remorse ; even these, I say, in 
times of peace, when drums and trumpets are lai<l 
aside, often lay aside all their ferocity, and become 
very gentle niemb(‘rs of civil society. In the same 
manner an attorney may feel all the iniserioa and 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, provided he hap- 
pens not to be eoneeriied against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which lie had been 
represente<l to Mr. Allworthy ; ami as to other 
matters he did not show them in the mo>t disadian- 
tageous light; for though he uas unwilling to east 
any blame on liis formc'r friend and patron ; jet lie 
was not very ilesirons of hea]nng too mneli upon 
liimself. Dowling thcTefon? ohs(‘rved, ami not with- 
out reason, that very ill olliees must have been dom* 
him by somebody : “For eertainly," cries he, “the 
squire would never have disinherited you only for a 
few faults, which any young gi'iillemari might have 
I'ominitted. Imleed, I cannot properly say disiu- 
h'-rited : for to In* sure by law you eamiut claim as 
la ir. That *s certain ; that nobody need go to 
roniisel for. Vt't when a gentleman had in a maii- 
aer adopted yon thus as Ids own son, you might 
reasonably baie ^expected some M-ry considerable j 
part, if )jot tlie wliole ; naj, it \ou had expreted tlje | 
'whole, I should not iiave blamed \on: for certainly j 
all men are for getting as nnicb as lliey can, and they 
are not to be blamcil on that acemmt.** 

“ Indeed you wrong me,” sai»l Jones; “I sliouM 
have been contenfml with very litlle: I never had 
any view iqmn Mr. Allworthj’s fortune; nay, I 
believe I may truly say, I never <niee considered 
wliat In? eonbl or might give me. 'I’lds I solemnly 
declare, if lie had done a pn'Jndiec to his nephew in 
my favour, I would have undone it again. I ha«l 
rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune of auo- 
llier man. What is the jioor pride arising from a 
magnificent house. .i nninerons equipage, a spleinlid 
tahle, and Irom all the other ail vantages or appear- 
ances of fortune, compared to the vv.arm, solid eon- 
I'uit, the swelling satisfaetion, the t brillirig transports, 
and the exulting Irininplis, which agood mind mijoys, 
"J the coiiternphit ion of a generous, virtuous, noble, 
I'mn vident action 1 I envy not Hlifil in the prosjiect 
<d his wealtli ; nor shall 1 envy him in the possession 
•d it. I would not think myself a rascal half an 

exchange situations. I believe, indeed, 

‘ >■. Hlilll su>J\)ected me of tlie views you mention; 
ttml I supj)()S(. those suspicions, as they arose from 
I'* )as(*ness of his own heart, so they occasioned 
•S' mseness to me. But, 1 thank Heaven, I know, 
t' if ^ innocence, my friend: and 1 

d not part with that feeling for the world. — For 
• (ing as I know I have never done, nor even de- 
‘lj“oil, an injury to any being wbaU*ver, 

Pmf me pitfrit «?#» nnlla nimpis 

Arhur iTXfitui rerretfur nurn. 

Q*uui tntux mundt nchnUe. malusqne 

urget. * 


Pone sub curru niinium propinfjui 
Solis in ffirrn dimhiilms nrgntai 
Dulce i-identein J.alagt'n amubo, 

J)ulce loquentem* 

He then filled a bumjier of wine, and drank it 
f.tl* to the h(*alth of his dear Lalage ; and, filling 
Dowling’s glass likewise up to the hrirn, insisted 
on his pledging him. “ Wliy then here’s Miss La- 
lage’s liealtli with all my heart,’’ cries Dowling. 

I have heard her toasted often, I jirotcst, though 
I never saw ber ; but they say she's exiicmely 
handsome.’’ 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
speech wliich Dowling did not jierfectly understand ; 
yet there was somewhat in it that made a very strong 
imprcssiori upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking, nodding, sneering, and grinning, to 
hide the impression from Jones (for we are as often 
ashamed of thinking right as of thinking xvrong), it 
is eertain he secretly approved as innch of his senti- 
ments as he understood, and really felt a very strong 
impulse of compassion for him. But w e may possi- 
bly lake some other opportunity of cornirienliiig 
upon this, esjieciully if we should hapjien to meet 
Air. Dowling any more in the course of our history. 
At present we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little ahiuplly, in imitiition of Mr. 
Jones; who was no sooner informed, by Partridge, 
that his horses were ready, than he deposited his 
reckoning, wished Ids coinjianioii a good night 
mounted, and set forward towards Coventry, though 
the idglit was dark, and it just then began to rain 
very hard, 

( HArTFR XI. 

Tilt* dis.'l'iters which Jones «m his tlcjKirturc for Coventry; 
with the rem irks cf Partridge. 

No road can he plainer than t'nat from the place 
xvbere they now were to ( oventry; and though 
neither Jim("», nor Partridge, nor the guide, had 
exer travelled it before, it x\ oultl have been alniovi 
impossible to have ndssi'd their ay, liad it not been 
for the two rea‘<ons mi'iitiuned in the conclusion of 
the l;i<t chapter. 

'riiC'^e two circumstances, however, happening 
both unfortunately to intervene, our travellers de- 
viated into a miieh less fVeipieiited track ; and after 
riding full six miles, instead of ai ri\iug at tlie stately 
spires of I’oventry, lliev found tbeinsfhes still in a 
very dirty lane, uher** they saw no symptoms of 
approaching the snlnirbs of a large city. 

Jones now declared that they must certainly have 
lost their way ; but this the irrude insisted upon was 
impossible; a word wbieb, in common conversatitm, 
is often used to signify not only imjirobahle, hut 
often wliat is really very likely, and, someiimcs, 
what li.ath certainly liaj)]>ened ; an hyperbolical ^ i *- 
leiice like that which is soFrequently ollered to the 
words infinite and eternal; by the former of which 
it is usual to express a distance of half a yard, and 
by the latter, a duration of five minutes. Ami thus 
it is ns usual to assert the impossibility ul losing 
what is already actually lost. This "was, in tact, 
(ho ease at jiresont ; for, notwithstanding all the 
confiilont assertions of the lad to the contrary, it is 

• Plici* nip where ncM smnnier hroewe 
rifiiiuil!* the jilcht*. I warms tho tree#: 

Where e\er loweriui; rlouils an^tcar, 

And angry Jo\e ilcf.nms ih’ inclement year. 

Plaee nn* luMie.itli the hurniiig ray. 

Where iol>' the rai'hl ear of ilay; 

I.o%’e ;iT)il the innii'h .xhall eharm my toils, 
nie iivit:p)i who sv». ftiy speaks, aial sweetly smites. 

Mr. FR\.NCit. 
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certain they were no more in the rijjlit road to 
Coventry, than the fraudulent, gripini;, cruel, cant- 
ing miser is in the right roa<l to heaven. 

It is not, p(‘rhaps, easy for the reader, who hath 
never been in those circumstances, to imagine the 
horror with which darkness, rain, and wind, till 
persons who liave lost their way in the night ; and 
who, consequently, have not the pleasant prospeet 
of warm tires, dry clothes, and other refreshnumts, 
to support their minds in struggling with (he in- 
clemencies of the weather. A very imperfect idea 
of this horror will, however, ser^e sultieieiitly to 
account for the conceits which now tilled the head 
of Partridge, anti Avhich we shall j)resi‘ntly be obliged 
to open. 

Jones grew more and more positive that they were 
out of their road ; and the hoy himself at last ac- 
knowh'dged he bidievt'd tlicy were not in the right 
road to Coventry ; though he iitlirmed, at the same 
time, it was imj)Ossihle they should have missed (ho 
way. ]hit Partridge was of a diiferent opinion. He 
said, “ When they hrst set out ho imagined some 
riiischief or otlier would hujipen. — Did not you 
observe, sir,” said ho to .lonos, “that old woman 
who stood at the door just as you was taking 
horse 1 1 wish you had givc'ii lier a small iiialtm*, 

with all my heart; for s!ie said llieii you might 
repent it; ami at tliat very instant it began to rain, 
and the wind hath contiiuiod rising o\or sinct*. I 
Whatever some people may think, I am \ery cer- 
tain it is in the j)ower of wifcln-s to raise t!ie wiml 
whenever they pleas(\ I have seen it happrji x-ry 
('ften in my time: and if ever I saw a uiteh in 
all my life, that old woinati Mas certainly one. I i 
thought so to myself at tiiat vrry time; ami if I j 
had had any halfpence in my jxu krt, I Mould ha\e i 
given her some; for to he sure it is always gof.d 
to be cliaritahle to those sort of ptople, for f. aiM\(iat ' 
may hap])cn ; and matiy a person hath lo>>t hiseatth* 
by saving a haltpemiy .” 

Jones, though he was horridly vi*xed at the delay 
which this mistake was likely to occasi(»u in his 
journey, could not help smiling at the superstition 
of his friend, Mliom an aeeideiit now greatly eon- j 
firmed in his opinion. This Mas a tumble from his 
horse ; by wh.ich, hoMcver, he received no other in- 
jury than M'hat llie dirt cojiferred on his clothes. 

I’artridge had no sooner recovered his l<‘gs, than 
he appealed to his fall, as conclusive evidence of 
all he had assi-rted ; but Jones finding he Mas un- 
hurt, aiisM’ered M'ith a smile : “ This m itch of yours, 
Partridge, is a most ungrateful jade, and doth m;t, I 
find, distinguish her friends from otlicrs in her resent- 
innnt. If the old lady had been angry M'ith me for 
neglecting her, 1 don’t see mIiv she should tumble 
you from your horse, after all tin; respecd. you have 
expressed for Iier.” 

“ It is ill jesting,” cries Partridge, “ M'ith people 
who have poM'cr to do these things; for they .are 
often very raalieions. I remember a farrier, who 
provoked one of them, by asking Ikt mIk-ii the 
time she had bargained M’ith the devil for Mould 
be out; and Muthin three months fxjin that very 
day one of his best com’s m’ms droMuied. Nor was 
she satisfied with that; for a little time afterMards 
lie lost a barrel of his best drijik : for the old Mitch 
pulleil out the spigot, and let it run all over the 
cellar, the very first evening he liarl tapped it to 
make merry with some of his neighbours In short, 
nothing ever thrived with him afterwards , for she 
M'orried the poor man so, that he took to drinking; 
and in a year or two his stock u’as seized, and he 
and his family are now come to the parish.” 

The guide, and jicrhaps his horse too, Mere both j 


so attentive to this discourse, (hat, either Ihrcugk 
M-ant of care, or by the malice of tin; Avitch, they 
Avere now botli spraM'liiig in the dirt. 

Cartridge entirely imputed this fall, as In; had 
done his omii, to tin? same cause. He told Mr. 
Jt)iies, “it would certainly be his turn next; and 
earnestly entreated him to return back, and find 
out the old M'omau, and pacify her. We shall very 
soon,” atlded he, “reach the inn; for thougli mo 
have seemed to go forwanl, 1 am very c<*rtain Me 
are in the identical place in mIucIi Me Mere an 
hour ago; and I dare sM’car, if it Mas day-light, mu; 
might noM’ set; tlie inn Me set out frttm.” 

Instiunl of retunung any ansM’tu* to this sage ad- 
vice, Jones Mas enlireiy atteiiti\e to Mhat had liap- 
piuied to the hoy, mIio rect'iveil no other hurt than 
Avhat hud before fallen Partridge, and M'hich hia 
clothes \ vv\ easily bore, as they l»ad been for many 
years inured to tin* likt'. He soon rt'guined Jiis sitlc- 
saddle, and by tin; hearty curses ami hloMs Mhich 
he bcstoM'ed on his horse, tpiickly satisfied Mr. Jones 
that no harm Mas done. 


('HAP’I'DU XH. 

ltd Site'S di.il Mr. Jimeseeuliuui.il li?-* ji)uniey, eniitrsiry to tlu; 
sulviee of I’sut ridge. V'itli wluit li.iiipeued eu Ih.it oerusien, 

Tin:v noM tliscoNcred a light at sumc dislanee. to 
the great ]il»‘:isure of Joiit >, and to llie no smiill 
terror of Pai trid'..'e, M ho limily hclieied liini'si It' fn 
be l)euitcln-d, and tli.'it this light m ms a Jaek-u ilh-.j- 
lantern, orsone-Mhut more niiseliir\i>iis. 

lint hoM' Meja* these liaus increased, A\Iien, as they 
approached le-ai'cr to this liulit. (m' lighl.s as iliev 
iioM' .app.eaied ), tliey lieanl a confused si.i;nd of 
■liiniian \oices; of singing, langliiiig, .and hallooing, 
together Mills a s;r:iiige Hoist* that Sffni"d to ploeci'ii 
iVom stnin* ii.st sainienf s ; hut (asnld hardly lie alhoM d 
tile name of ni!i<iel indiaal, to fa\oiir a little the 
opinion of Partrii.lgi*, it might \cry Mell l>c calleti 
mii.sic h<*M itcisial. 

It is impossiish' to eoinadve a nm<‘h greater degiee 
of horror than Mhat isom' seized on Paslridge ; tin; 
contagion of Mhii’h had leuclnal the post-l)o\, mIio 
had been vs'i'v attsntive to many things that the 
other had ntteresl. llenoM', therefoie, joined in 
j)i*titioiiiiig Jones to rsdurn; saying he lirinly la*- 
!ie\e<l Mh.at Partridgs* li.ad jn.st Ix.-l’ore said, tli.at 
tliougli the horses seemed to go on, they had not 
inoNcd a st« p I'orM'ards dm ing at least the last half- 
hour. 

Jones ronld not helj) smiling in the midst of his 
vexation, at the fears of these poor frllons. “ Dither 
Me ad\anee,” .s.ays he, “towards the lights, or the 
lights have advaneeil toMards us; for Me are mov 
at a \(.Ty little distance from them ; hut liow can 
either of you la; atVaid of a set of jienple m ho :i[)j>e.ir 
oidy to he. merry -making t” 

“ Merry-iii’.iking, sir I” cries Partridge; “mIio 
could he merry-making at this time of night, and in 
such a place, and siieh Meather ? '1 hey can he no- 

thing hut ghosts or M itches, or some evil spirits or 
otin-r, that ’s certain.” ® 

“ Let tln-m he what they will,” cries Jones, ” I 
am resolveil to go up to them, .and iinjuirc the way 
to Coventry. All witchea, Partiidge, are not sncIi 
ill-natured hags as that we had the misfortniicto 
meet with last.” 

“ () Lord, sir,” cries Partridge, “ then* is 
knowing what humour they Mill hr in; to be snirf 
it is always best to he civil to them ; but M'hat if 'va 
shonhl rnei't with sorntthing M'orsi; than vvitclas 

M’ith evil spirits themselvi*st Pray, sii'i ] 

vised; pray, sir, do. If y ou had read so 
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viblc accounts an I have of these inattc'.rs, you would 

not be so fool-hardy. Tlie Lord knows whither 

W'e have got alr(‘ady, or whither we are going ; for 
Bure such darkness was lUiver seen upon eartli, and 
I ([lu'stion wliether it ean he darker in the otlier 
world.” 

•Jones put forwards as fast as he (a)uld, nofwith- 
standing all thc'se hints and cautions, ainl poor Far- 
triilge was oljligcd to follow ; for though he hardly 
dared to adv he dared still less to stay behind 

by himself. 

At length they ariiviid at tlie place whence tlie 
lights and dilFcrent nois(\s had issued. 'I'his Jones 
j)ere(‘ived to be no other thaii a barn, wlnua; a gn-*at 
iiiiinher of men and women w'ere assembled, and 
diverting themselves vvith much appanuit jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeared Ixdoie the great doors 
of the barn, which were open, than a masculine and 
very rough voice* frejin within demamled, who was 
there { — 'I'o whicli Join's gently answered, a fiieinl ; 
and immc«lial( ly aske'd the road to ('oveutry. 

“ If you are a friend,” cries another ed’the men in 
the barn, “ \ou had better alight till the storm is 
over” (for iinb'ed it was now more viedeiit than 
esiT); }oii are \er_N wi home tf) put up \our horse; 
for there is siillii-ieiit roenii for iiim at tin* einl of the 
barn.” 

“ ^'ou are ver) obliging,” returned Jtmes; “ au<l 
1 will accept >our (dfer for a feu minutes, whilst the 
riin continues; and liei'i* are two rnoia* who will be 
ulnl of tin line t'u\our.” 'I'lii^ was onled with 
iijore go )d-wil ban it was epted ; I'or Fail ridge 
noiiM r ither liaM ubniifted to i!je utmost inclc- 
la ne\ of the woitbi-r tloill lri\e trusted to tbe ele- 
\ of t’lose '\lMrii be to'd\ tor Imbgoblius ; and 
til' pMor pM-t .bi'_\ u:is lO'W lufi eled Ultb the ''aiue 
lUs ; b'U t!ie\ A'M'*' b'dli nblijed to tull..\v 
I'e e\ lUijiN <d'. louts; t!io (.lie booaus-* In* tlili O rji.f 
lei\o bi- boise, :i;id llu' lotiel' boo:|i|se be tear, d 


/l((|lliug s,» iiuieb .1- boiui b ft bv biUlself. 

|{:i b'-, ^ been Wilt ill lie' da\s of 

.‘^upc'- ! 1 :o:i, 1 'should lri \ e bad !').» u»uc!i eoiuji I' don 

I"! llie (e iilor to ba\e lelt bilu s > b-ug in siop. n --, 
U liclher Ib'i l/ebiib or Satan \\as about aetualls t»i 
aiijie.ir in p asoii, with all bis In l'isb ri'tiuue ; but 
:is these tloetriiu's art* at pi'eseui \ery iiutoiliiu ate, 
ami ! a\e but bw, it au\ believors, 1 have iu*t been 
iniii.'h au ire of eon \ ( \ iii'i a II \ sin h terrors. 'I’o say 
ntll, the uliole fillliitl of the itifi'Mial le.;itms 
li at h long been appiopriated by the managers ttf pi ly- 
Ikuiscs, who s. em lately fo bax* lain tliein by as 
rab!(isli, capable tudy of atlectiiig tin* nppei gallery; 
a place ill wbicli fe^v of our readers «‘\cr sit. 

ou'ever, ihoiigli we do n<»f suspect raising any 
gre It lei i',,r on tin 'asioii, w e ha It) fear 

' *"ie other apprebcusions ma> In io arise in onr 
''■I'br, iu»ouliieli we would iiof \\illingl\ betray 
i I UK an that ua* are going to lake a >oyagi* 
tair\ -la ml, and to iiitrodi e| of lioiugs int«> 

bi' lory, u bicli scarce any one was eviT einidish 
'"i"ngh to Ix'liex', tbongli many have bi*en fotdish 
'■lUMigh to spend their time in writing and reading 
b'n'ir advent uys. 

In prevent, therefore, ;my such npprchciisions, so 
prcjiidici.jj to tin* credit cif an bisttiriari, w bi» |*ro- 
h^scs to draw bis materials from natnn* only, we 
siill now proceml to aeipiainf tin* re.'ider wln» these 
|"‘ople wen*, whose sudden appearaiiee bad struck 
p"' I' h'rrors into Fart ridge, bad iinua' tliaii lialf 
'i^Mtciieil tin* post-boy, ainl had a little siiprisetl 
' Jones himself. 

p' lipb* then assembled in tins barn wer«* no 
“ "'I tlh ii a eiunpany of Egyptians, or, as lln*y are 
''l-,niy c.ilbal, gipsies, ami lln'y wi'ia* now «'ele- 
^ ^‘aliiig til,, weddmgef uiie of I heir soi iet \ . 


It ia impossible lo conceive ahapjiicr set of people 
than appeared here to be met togtglier. The utmost 
iiiirtli, indeed, showed itself in every conuteiiauce ; 
nor was their ball totally void of all order and deco- 
rum. Ferhaps it had more than a country usseinbly 
i.s sometimes eoiidiieted with: for these people are 
subject to a formal goverumeiit and laws of their 
own, ami all pay obedience to one great magistrate, 
whom they call tln*ir king. 

Greater plenty, likewise, was nowhere to he seen 
than what llourislied in this barn. Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite 
of tin; gin'sts rebuilt; any. Heio was good store oi 
bacon, fowls, ami mnttoii, to wbicli every one present 
jiiovided better sauee himself than the best ami 
dearest French cot)k can j)rep:ue. 

^Kneas is mjt destrribed undi.'r more eonsternation 
in the temple of Juno, 

/)um stupet oitutu'iue hoBrcl drjixui in unn, 

than was our hero at what he saw in tliis barn. 
While he was looking evc*ry where round him with 
astonishment, a \enerahle person apjiro.iehed liim 
witli many friendly saliilatioiis, r.'ither of too hearty 
a kind to he called courtly. 'I'his was no other than 
the king of the gipsie> hims» If. JL* ^\:ls very little 
(list' 'shed in dress from his s.ul>Jeets, nor had ho 
any n-galia of majesty to .support his dignity ; and 
yet there seemed (.'is Mr. Jones said) to he some- 
what in his air wliich denoted authority, and in- 
s[»irefl the hehoiders with an idea of awi* and re- 
sj»ee( ; though aJl this was jierlnqis imaginary in 
Jon-'s ; and tin* truth in iy be, tliat such ideas are 
incident to jMiwer, and almost inse[)arable from it. 

'Ibeie w Is soiimw hut in the open eouiitenunce and 
e..ui '.e.iim beha\ iour of Jones which, In'ing aceom- 
p inietl uith inueh ('oinelines, nf peiv-on, gi'i. atly re- 
eoiiiniended him at lii't 'i^ht |o e\ery beholder. 
rin"'r wi'ie. jx rliap", a little In iglitened in ill.' jire- 
sent jiislaiiee, by that p.tol'oiinii lespict wlii.'h he 
p.iid to liie king of i!ie gipsies, |!u‘ moment he was 
ac(|u. anted with his dignity, .aid wbicli was the 

sw. et. i t.» bis glp'.i i.iii m ip siy, as li(‘ was iu.it. 
Used to ie«'eiM‘ sueii homage fioiii any but his own 
sil' j. . 1^. 

I'll.' king oi.iereil a talile to be spro id wiili the 
cb.uei Nt of tb -ir proiisiniis t'or bis aci . imn.o laf mu ; 
amt, baling placid bims.-lt at bis rijlit h.uei, ' 
niaicst^ !>, to d iseours. \\ Itli oui bc; o in l oe ioi- 
low ing manner : 

“ M.' doubt not, sir, but you haN<' ofnn seen 
some of m\ people, who are w u.il you e ill lif p.ai- 
ties det.iehe ; for dey go ainmt *w cry w bei ; but 
nn' laiK'y you imagine not we be so e. msivltu-.i Ule 
bod\ a.' wc be; and may !n' you ^\ill be ^uipiise 
more wlicu y«>u hear do ,!-’ip''y be as oidniy and 
well go\cni people as any upon I’.ice oi'd.- i.ul.'i. 

.Me ha>c honour, as me say, to be deir king, 
aid no monarch can do l)o;isl ol mo dutilnl soh- 

jc('t, nc no more alfeclional.'. How t.ir me deserve 
deir good-will, inc no say ; but tlis me can s.iy, dat 
nn' iM'Vcr ilesign any ling but to «Io ib’iii good. 
Me !<all no di» l)t>ast ot dat m*ider ; tor what can nu* 
d^^ oderw is<* dan eonsider ot de g.uid ot dose poor 
people wlui go aln>nt all day to giM' nn’ always tint 
liesl of what dey get. hi y lo'e and honour me 
ilarefon*, because me ‘l*> I a t* and t:ik»' caie ul tlem ; 
dal is all, me know no odi r reason. 

“ About a tousand v>r twn tousaud year ago, me 
(••uiiiot tell lo a \car or two, as can tn'idc'r w rite 
mwrca.l. dcrc w as a great w Inf you call, -a volu- 
tion among dc gipsy ; i‘‘i' dcicwasdc lord gipsy 
iu .h.se dc>s; and desc lord did ,;iiaiu'l vid one 
anodcr about de place ; but de king ot dc gipsy 
did demolish dmu .ill. and imnlc ail Ins subject 
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equal vid each odcr ; and since that time dey have 
ai^ree very well : for dey no tink of being king, 
and may be it be better for dem as dey be ; for me 
assure )ou it de ver troublesome ting to be king, 
and always to do justice ; nvc have often wish to 
be de private gipsy when me have been forced to 
j)unish my dear friend and relation ; for dough we 
never put to death, our punishments be* ver severe. 
Dey make be gipsy ashamed of demselves, and 
dat be ver terrible punishment ; me have scarce ever 
known de gipsy so punish do harm any more.’* 

The king then proceeded to express some wonder 
that there was no such punishment as shame in 
other governments. Upon which Jones assured him 
to the contrary ; for tliat there were many crimes 
for whi(di shame was inflicted by tlie English laws, 
and that it was imhied one consequence of all 
punishm<*nt. “ Dat he \er strange,” said the king; 
“ for me know and liear good deal of your people, 
<lough mo no live among dem ; and me have often 
hear dat sham is de consequence and de cause too 
of many of your rt.*wards. Are yonr rewanls and 
punishments den de same ting?’ 

While his majesty was thus discoursing with 
Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the barn, and as 
it seems upon this occasion : — the courtesy of these 
people had by degrees removed all the apprehensions 
of Partridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to 
stuff himself with their food, hut to taste some of 
their liquors, which by degrees entirely expelled all 
fear from his composition, and in its stead intro- 
duced much more agreeable sensations. 

A young female gipsy, mori; remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had decoycfl the honest fellow 
aside, pretending to tell his t'otlune. Now, when 
they were alone together in a roinr)to part of the 
barn, whether it proceeded from the stroti Ihjuo 
which is never so apt to intlame inordinat<; desire as 
after moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair gipsy 
liersclf threw aside the delicacy and decency of her 
sex, and tempted the youth Partridge with express 
solicitations ; hut they were discovered in a very 
improper manner by the husband of the gipsy, 
who, from jealousy it seems, had kept a watclifiil 
eye over his wife, and had dogged her to the place, 
where he found her in the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king ; Avho heard the accu- 
sation, and likewise the culprit’s defence, whicfi 
was indeed very trifling; for the poor fellow was 
confounded by the plain evidence whicli appeared 
against him, ami had very little to say for hims4*lf. 
His majesty, then turning towards Jo!ies, said, “ Sir, 
you have hear Avhat dey say ; what punishment do 
you tink your man deserve 

Jones answered, “ He was sorry for what ha<l 
happened, and that Partridge should make the hus- 
band all the amends in liis power : lie said, he had 
very little money about him at that time;” and, put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow a 
guinea. To which he immediately answered, “ He 
hoped his honour would not think of giving him less 
than five.” 

This atim, after some altercation, was reduced to 
two; and Jones, having stipulated for the full for- 
giveness of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money ; when his majesty, restraining his 
hand, turned to the witness and asked him, “ At 
wh'it time he had discovered the criminals t” To 
which he answered, “ That he iiad been desired by 
the husband to watch the motions of his wife from 
her firyi speaking to the stranger, ami that he had 
never lost sight of her afterwards till the crime had 
been committed.” ’I’he king then asked, ” if tli ^ 
husband was with him all that time in his lurking- 


place 1” To which he answered in the affirmative. 
His Egyptian majesty then addressed himself to the 
husband as follows ; “ Me be sorry to see any gipsy 
dat have no more honour dan to sell de honour of 
his wife for money. If you had de love for your 
wife, you would have prevented dis matter, and not 
endeatour to make her de whore dat you might 
discover her. Me do order dat you have no money 
given you, for you deserve punishnieiU, not reward; 
me do order ilerefure, dat you be de infamous gipsy, 
ami do w'ear a pair of horns upon your foreliead for 
one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat tiim? ; for you be de infamous 
gipsy, but she be no less <le infamous whore.” 

The gipsies immediately proceeded to execute 
the sentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone 
with his majesty. 

Jones greatly applauded the justice of the sen- 
tence : upon which the king turning to him said, 
“ Me believe yon be surprise : for me suppose yon 
have ver bad opinion of my pt'oplc ; me suppose ytm 
tink us all de tieves.” 

“I must confess, sir,” said Jones, ” I have not 
heard so favourable an account of them as they seem 
to deserve.” 

” Me vil tell you,” said the king, ” how the dif- 
ference is betweim yon and ns. My people rob 
your people, and your people rob one anoder.” 

Jones afterwards proceeiled very gravely to sing 
forth the happiness of those subjects who live under 
sucli a magistrate. 

Indeed their liappiness appears to liave bet'u so 
complete, that we are aw'are some advocate for arbi- 
trary power may hereafter quote the case of tboi 
p(*opU*, as an itislanee of llo- gri*at advantages which 
attend that lovernmeiit above all otlu-rs. 

And here we will make a concession, which w'oiil'i 
not perhaps liave been exp(H’ted from us, that no 
limited form of government is eapahlc of rising to 
the same degree of perfection, or^)f producing tin* 
same benctits to society, w’ith this. Mankind Inne 
never been so happy, as when the greritost part of 
the then knowui world was under the dominion of 
a single master; an<l this slate of tlieir felicity con- 
tinued during the reigns of live successive princes.* 
This was the true era of the goldeu age, and the 
only gobb u age w hich evi*r had any nxislcnce, un- 
less in the w arm iinaginations of tlie poets, from tlie 
expuNion from Eden dow'u to this day. 

In reality, I know but (d' om* solid objection to 
absolute monarchy. 'I'lie cmly ilefect in which e\- 
ci'llciit constitution se»*ins to he, the ditlic\dty of 
tiiiding any man adc(piat<* to the office of an abso- 
lute monarch: for this indispensably recpiires tln-ec, 
qualities vi;ry difficult, as it appears from history, 
to be fouml in j)rincely natures: tirst, a suflieicut 
quantity of moderation in the prince, to be con- 
tented with all the pr)W’er whicli is possible lor Inni 
to have. 2ndly, Enough of wis<lom to know Ins 
own happiness. And, lirdly, (ioodness sufficient to 
support tlie happiness of «)thi rs, wlien not only com- 
patible u'ith, but instrumental to bis own. 

Now if an absolute, monarcli, wdth all these great 
and rare qualitb'ations, should be alfliw'cd ca(>:d)le 
of conferring the greatest good on society ; it nui^t 
be surely grunted, on the (rontrary, tliat absohi'-*' 
pow(m, vested in the hands of one who is dclicient 
in them all, is likely to lie attended with no less a 
degree of evil. 

In short, our own religion furnishes U9 with a< i- 
qnate ideas of the blessing, as W(‘ll as curse, w'hu > 
may attend absf)lnte [)ow'er. The. pictures 
atnl of hell w'ill place a very liv(dy image ol both e- 

• »r\ a. Triij.ui, Adiian, and the two Atdoniai* 
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f»ro our eyes; for though the prince of the latter 
i-eTfli have no power but what he originally derives 
iVoMi tlie oniuipobuit Sov(‘reign in thelornner, yet it 
plainly appears from scripture that absolute power 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diabo- 
lical ruler. This is indeed the only absolute power 
which can by scripture be derived from heaven. If, 
therefore, the s(*veral tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine authority, it must be derived 
from this original grant to the prince of darkness : 
and these subordinate deputations must conse(piently 
come immediately from him whose stamp tliey so 
exj)res8ly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages show us 
that mankind in gtuieral desire power only to do 
harm, and, wlien they obtain it, use it for no other 
purpose ; it is not consonant with even (he h‘ast 
degree of prudenee to lia/ard an alteration, where 
our liopes are poorly kej)t in countenance by only 
two or thn‘e exceptions out of a thousand instances 
to alarm our fears. In this case it will be much 
wiser to submit to a few inconveniences arising 
from llie dispassiotiatir deafness of laws, than to 
reiiied} lliem by aj)plying to the passionate open 
ears of a tyrant. 

Mor can tlie (‘Xamj)les of the gipsies, though 
possibly tliey may Iiavi' long bei-n liappy under this 
iorm of go\ eminent, h<; lu're. urged; siiua* we must 
reiiU'inlM r the Ncry material respect in which they 
•di tier from all other pe.)j)h‘, and touhieli jicrhaps 
lliis their hajipiiiess is entirely on iiig, namely, that 
lli('yha\e no faUe luuiours atiioiig them, ami lliat 
llie\ look oiT sliamc as tlie most grievous punishment 
in the world, 

(’irATTKIl Mil. 

A di.doi'iie lii'twcfii aiitl I’.irtridge, 

'rut: honest lo\eis of lihi ily will, we »Ioul»t not, 
liardoii that luAg di^u•e^vion into v\hi»-h ue were 
it'd at tlie i'Iono i.f the la'ii < liapfer, to preNi nt <*ur 
’.;-'lo.'\ tVo.ii t)eiiig applii'd Id the iise of thi' inogt 
peini' ioiis doct l ine w liieli pi iestcraft bail ever the 
wickedness or the iinpudenci* to preach. 

N\ e uill now jirocced \\ith Mr. Jones, who, when 
tlie storm was o\er, took h’avt* of his l'.g\ptian ma- 
jesty, after many thanks tor his i'ourteous heha\ioiir 
and kind entertainment, and set out for ( ’(o eiiti v ; 
towliii-li place (for it was .still dark) a gipsy wa.s 
onleied to coiidnet him. 

Jones lia\iug, by n-asim of his ileviation, travelled 
eleven miles iiisteail of six, and most of those through 
very execrable roads, wlu re no expedition could 
have been inadi’ in qiu'st of a midwife, did not arrive 
at Coventry till near tw’elve. \or could he possibly 
ifi’l again into the saddle till jiast ivvo; for imst- 

. tin 

hostler or post -hoy iu lialf so great a hurry as him- 
^>'■11, hut chose rather to imitate the tranijuil tlispo- 
sition i)f Partridge ; wdio, being deiiieil the noiirish- 
nient of sleep, took all <*p|)or(imities to supply its 
plaee w'ith every other kind of nourishment, ami was 
Jiever l)ett(‘,» ph’aseal than wlien he arrived at an inn, 
aor ever more dissatislied than when he was again 
farced to h-avc it. 

Jones now travelled post ; we will follow him, 
oi'Mi iuia', according (»> our cust(*m, and to the rules 
|>1 liOiigifni^^ j,, (j„. same manner. Prom Poventry 
'"anived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, 
troin Stratlord at DuiistaMc, wliitln-r he came 
j 'f‘ lu'xt day a little after noon, ami vvithiu a few 
‘'•'iiH Sophia l,a,] |,.f( ,f . though he was 

' 'g'sl to stay here longm than In? w islu «l, while .i 
^LinUi, with great deUlieiatiou, shoed the post-horse 
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he was to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his 
Sophia before she sliould set out from St. Alhuiis ; 
at which jilacc he concluded, aud very reasonably, 
tliat Ills lordsliip wouhi .stop and dine. 

And had he been right in tliis conjecture, be most 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the 
aforesaid place ; but unluckily my lord had appointed 
a dinner to be prc])ar(ril for him at liis own house in 
London, and, in order to enable him to reach thwt 
place in proper time, lie liad ordered a relay of 
horses to meet him at St. Albans. When Jones 
therefore arrived there, he was informed that the 
coach-and-six had set out two hours before. 

If fresh post-horses liad been now ready, as they 
W'ere not, it seemed so apparently impossible to 
overtake the coach before it reaehed London, that 
Partridge thought he had now a proper opportunity 
to remind his friend of a matter which he seemed 
out indy to have forgotten ; what this was the reader 
will gui.'ss, when we inform him that Jones had eat 
noJiing more than one poaclied t‘gg since he had 
left the alehouse where he had first met the guide 
retnniiiig from Sophia; for with the gijisies lie had 
feast(‘d only his umlerstaiidiiig. 

'I'lie l:iudlor<l so entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr. Partridge, that lie no sooner heard the latter 
desire Ins iViend to slay and iliiie, than he very 
reaclily put in his w uni, ami retracting his promise 
before given of fnrni^luug the horses immediately, 
he assured Mr. Jones lie wonlil lose no time in be- 
speaking a, dinner, wliieli, lie said, could be got 
n-auv sooner than it was possible to get the liorses 
up frnm grass, and to prepare tlieiii for their journey 
by n feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailetl on, chiefly by the 
latter argnment of tlie landlord ; ami now a joint of 
motion was put down to the tire, WHiile this was 
juejiariiig, Partriilge, being admitted into the same 
ajiartirient witli his fViimd or master, began to 
harangue iu the following manner. 

“ (’crtainly, sir, if ever man deserved a ycung 
lailv, you dt ser\»‘ young Madam AVi'stiuii ; for wliat 
a vast (juantily of love mu>t a man liave, to be able 
to live upon it vvilliout any other food, as you do ? 
I am po'i’ivf I have eat thirty times as much within 
tliese la>,t twenty-four liouis as yonriiommr, and yet 
I am ahiiusi famislual ; for nothing makes a man so 
Iiuiigry as ti avellin:^^, espeeially in this (add raw 
weather. And yet i eannot tell how it is, but your 
honour is seemingly in perfect good health, and you 
never lookial lieiter nor fresher iu your life. It must 
bi‘ ct'rtaiulv h>vi‘ dial you live upon.'’ 

“ And a very rich (liet to»>, Partridge,” aiiswereil 
Jones. “ lUit did not fortune send me an excellent 
dainty yestenl.iy ? Dost thou imagine I cannot live 
more than twenty-four liours on this dear jiocket- 
hook P’ 

“ Undoubtedly,” cries Partridge, “there is enough 
in (hat poeket-hook to piirehase many a good meal. 
Fortune smit it to your honour very ojiporluiiely for 
present use, as your honour’s money must be aliiio.st 
out by this time.” 

“ What do you moan 1” answered Jones; ”1 hope 
you ilonT imagine that I slumld ho dishonest 
enough, even if it belonged to any otlier person, be- 
sides Miss Western ” 

“Dishonest!” rci)lie«l Partridge, “ heaven forbid 
1 should w long y our honour st) mncli ! but where s 
the dishonesty 'in honcwiiig a little for present 
spending, since von will he so well able to pay the 
ladv hereafter ? ' No, indeed, I vvouhl have your 
honour pav it again, as soon as it is eonvenient, by 
all means’; hut where eaii he the harm m making 
use t>f it now >ou want it ? Indeed, if it Oeloiiged 
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to a poor body, it would be aiiollier tbiiiy; but so 
great a lady to be sure can never want it, especially 
now us she is along with a lord, who, it can’t he 
doubted, will let her havi* whatevt'r she liath need 
ot. besides, if slie should want a little, she can t 
want tlie wliole, therehu'e I wouhl «iv(‘ her a little; 
but I would be hanged ])efore 1 mentioned the 
having tourid it at tirst, and l)efore 1 got some money 
of my own ; for London, I liave heard, is the very 
W'orst ot places to be in withotit money. Indeed, it 
1 liad not known to whoni it bidonged, I might have 
thought it was the devil’s niom’V, and Ixivc^ been 
afraid to use it ; but as you knoAV otlu'rwise, ami 
came honestly by it, it would be an atfront to fortune 
to part with it all again, at tlie >ery time when ycui 
VA'ant it most ; yt)u can hardly evpi'ct slie shoidd ever 
do you su(;h another gooil turn ; tor uuiKjutitn 

prrprtxo e.st bona. You will do as you please, not- 
witlisfanding all I say; but for my part, 1 would be 
hanged l)(‘for(‘ I imuilioned a word of the matter.” 

“ lly what 1 can see, rartridge,” cries .Tones, 
“hanging is a. m ifler non loiojr a/innni u sctPioltf 
atndiis,** “ You should s i\ nluoiMs," sa\s Partridge. 
— “ 1 renu'uibt. r the passage ; if is an e\;nn]»le under 
i'jnnmtoHH, atirnns, ii/i?nnnis, I'ari/.s rasibas .srrrtn///.'* 

“ If you do remember it," cries .loni's, “ I find you 
don’t umh'rstand it; hut I tell thcig friimd, in i»laiu 
English, that he who lluds another’s juopertA, and 
A\ilfully detains it from the known o\s m-r, d(‘serves, 
i/i fo ' , d, no levs than if li 

had stolen it. And as for this very identical bill, 
which is the iirojualN of my aiigel, and we 
her dear pes<. >'si( I \\ill n-.f d-'li\'r it into any 
hamls hut In r own, upon any eon>id.'i- it i iii wlnt- 
ever, no, thoug'n 1 was as hungr\ a.s thou art, arid 
had no other moans to -citi-ly m\ crixiie.;- appetite; 
this I ho])e to do hefor.* 1 sl,M p; Imt if it ‘.houM 
baj)])en otherw i-'-, I el'.ngc tie* •, if ihoo v\(.mld’s! not 
incur my displeasure for < r, m-t to shock me any 
more hy I he ha r - Munition (/f-ueli (h-te-.tahh- hasenos," 

“ r should not }ui\e mentioned it now," eiics 
Partridge, “ if it had appeared so t<» ne* ; for I am 
sure I scorn aiiA wickedness as jiiueli as auof len- ; i 
but perbajts vm kiioAc laMter; and set I miglit base 
imagined (hat I should not h,i\e lived so mans sea;'", } 
nnd have taug’iit school so long, ssithout hei'ig aide | 
to distinguish betss eenyi/.v rt n> fas ; Imt it seems sse j 
are Jill to live and learn, I n inemoer my old st hool- I 
master, sslio \sas a prodigious grcnit scholar, used * 
often to say, Ib.iUy inatffa ert/ fo'i ii Is mfi dushalon , 
The Englisli of svhifdi, he told us, svas, That a child 
may soimdimes teach his grandmo! her to suck «'gg;. 

I have lived to a fine ])iirpo-e, truly, if 1 Jun to he 
tauglit my grannuJir at this tiimr of day. Perhaps, 
young gentleiuJiu, sou may eliange sour opinion, if 
you live to my \eiirs; for I nnuemher I tliought 
myself as wisi* svheii T svjis a stripling of one or tsvo 
ami tw’enty as T am nosv. I am sure 1 rdsvass 
taught afi' tniSf and my mast(‘r read it so hefon* me/' 
There ss'ere not many inst:ine('s in which I’ar- 
fridg<‘ could provoke .Tones, nor svere tlnue many in 
which Parlridgi? himself could have heen hiirriecl 
out of his respect. Lnluekily, hfiwever, (hey h:ul 
both hit on one of these. NV'e have rdready sraui 
Partridge could luit bc-ar to have his learning at- 
tacked, nor could .Jones hear some pjissage or other 
in tin* fori'going Hpieeeh. And nosv, looking iijion 
bis oonij>anion svith .a contemptiious Jiml disdainful 
air (a tiling not nsmd wdth him), In* cried, “ Par- 
tridge, I see thou art a cfineeited old fool, ainl I 
wish thou Mt not Jikesvise an old rogue, lufleed, 
if I svasa , svcll convinced of the latter as I arriof tln^ 
former, thou should’st travel tto fjirther iu m\ 
cmnpaii}.” 


The sage jiedjigoguo was confented Avitli tin; rent 
which he hail already given to his indignation ; aitd, 
as the vulgJir phrase is, in^nediately driwv in iiis 
horns. He said, he was sorry he had uttered any- 
thing which iniglit give oilence, for tliat he had never 
intended it; hut AV/no uniuthm horis sapit. 

As Jones liail the vices of a svarni disposition, 
he svas entirely free from those of a cold one ; and 
if his friends must have confessed histemjier to hav« 
jcen a little too easily rullled, his eneinics must at 
the same time luive confessed, that it as soon sub- 
sided ; nor dill it at all resenihle the sea, wdiose swell- 
ing is more violent and ilangerims sifter a storm is 
over than while the storm itself subsists. He in- 
stantly aceepted the svihmission of Partridge, shook 
him by the hand, and w ith the most benign aspect 
imaginahle, said twenty kind things, and at the same 
time very severely cimileinned himself, though not 
half so severely as he will most probably be con- 
demned by many of our good reJiders. 

Partridge wjis now higlily comforted, as liis feai's 
of ha\ing olfended were at »mce abolished, and his 
pride conqilelelA satistied hy .loiii's lia\ing ow'iicd 
himself in the wrong, which submission he instantly 
applied to what bail principally nettled Jiini, and 
i‘epi*ated in a muttering M*ii‘e, “ ’I'o he sure, sir, 
}onr knowledge may he superior to mine in some 
things; but as to the grammar, 1 think I may ehal- 
leuge any man living. 1 think, at least, 1 have that 
at iiiy finger’s end.’’ 

If anvthing could add to the satisfaction wliii-h 
the pu(M' nnn iixw enjoyed, he receixed ibis addi- 
tion hy (lie jiirixal nf an i-\ei lleiit ?.litMililer of 
mutton, that at this iii''lai;t eaine '•iiMjking to tin; 
table. On wliieh, liax iiig loth plmit ifiillv fejivled, 
ihi'x :i'.;Tiin mounle ir and s»'l I'onxard lor 

1 .oudon. 

lAPlKii XIV, 

Wha* Ij.ij-p. ned 5o Mr. Join*^ in lu-J ill .‘'^t- Alltalis. 

'I'lii.V xxei t alnnit two milt nid I’ai'nel, 

ami n wa'. iniw the (Ill'll, of tin' t m umi-, when a 
gent' e!-!ooking man, but upon :i xcry shabby horse, 
rode up to .fore ami a-k tl him win (her he was 
going to Lomlon f To xxhich Jone> :in>wered in 
the allinnatixe. 'i'ln* g- ntleiiiin rej liial, “ I should 
he ohlige.l (ti yon, ^ir, if \ou w ill accept of JIIV 
pjinx ; fi»r it is very late, and I am a stranger to the 
rogti.” .Jones reailily eoinjdied with the request ; 
and on (hex traxellcil togetlier, holding that .sort of 
discourse xxhieh is ii-oi :l on such occasions. 

Of this, intltM-d, njhhciy xxas tin* principal topic: 
upon xvhii-l uhjfct. fin' stramrer e\j»resscd great 

apprel , .Tones deidared he had xany 

little loa*, and eonscuuently as little to fear. 
Hen-, T*Jirlridge eoul'l not lorhear putting in his 
xvoi'd. “ Your hoimur," s:iid he, “ m:iy think if a 
little, hut I am sure, if I had a liuudred-pound 
liaiik-note in mv pn<‘ket, as _xou have, I should I'e 
very sorrv to lo^e it ; hut, for my own pJirt, I never 
was less tdVaid in my life ; for we are four ot us, 
and if we all stand hy one auollier, (!•' lu'st niiui 
ill I'highind iMii’t ro}) us. Supposi* he slionld have 
;i pistol, he can kill hut one of ns, and a man e:iu 
die hut once — That’s my comfort, a man can die 
but once.” 

ITr*sides tbe relijiiiee on superior nnuibers, a kind 
of valour wliieli luitb niised a eeilaiii initiou jiuioiuT 
the moderns to a liigh piteb of glory, there xv;h 
another reason for the extraordiiiary eourj'ge 'vhi' i 
Ihartridge now diseoxm'd ; for he luid at present 
mueb of that ipiality as was in the power of li‘liin^’ 
besioxv 
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Our company wero now arrived within a mile of 
when tlie stranger turned short upon 
Jones, and pulling out a pistol, demanded that little 
bank-note which Cartridge had mentioned. 

Jones was at first somewhat shockcMl at this un- 
expected demand ; however, Ik; presently recollected 
himself, and told tlie highwayman, all the money he 
hail in liis j)Ockct was entirely at his service ; and so 
saying, he i)ulled out upwards of three guineas, and 
offered to deliver it ; hut tlie otlicr answered with 
ail oath, Tliat W’ould not do. Jones answered coolly. 
In'! Avas very sorry for it, and returned the money 
into liis pocket. 

'riie higliAvayman then threatened, if he did not 
deliver tin; bank-note that moment, he must shoot 
him ; holding his pistol at the same time very near 
to his breast. Jonos instantly eanglit hold of the 
fellow’s hand, which trembled so that he could 
scarei* hold the pistol in it, and turniMl the niu/zle 
from iiim. A struggh' tiicn ensued, in wliieh the 
former wrested the pi-;tol from the hand of liis an- 
tagonist, and both eaine from their horses on the 
groiiml togctlicT, the highwayman upon liis back, 
and tlie \ietorions Jones upon him. 

'I'he poor fellow' now’ liegan to imjdore mercy of 
the coiKjueror : for, Iv) say the Irntli, he was in 
strength by no nii'ans a mat<‘li for Jones. “ Inileed, 
sir,” says be, “ I conld have no intention to shoot 
vm ; for you will find tho pistol was not loaded, 
'i'liis is the lirst rohliery I <wer attempted, and 1 
li ive been driicii hy di,>tress to this.” 

\t tin's ins:a)j|, at about a hundred and lifly y aiak’ 
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Mc::i"(i 111'- >i iinit'iini;' i" a--! . e one up lo nim, aim 
I' id him his ncMli i- !iad u"f fh • b<?tler ot liie iiigh- 
wayiiiaii. 

I’aitiidge I. :i|icd npal this nows, and ran hark to 
l!i'’ lilacc a hero Joii' s >to"d uitb his >\\ord 'Irawn 
ill Ids haii'l to e-nard tin poor follow ; which Ibir- 
liid'^c no soiiiior sa \\ , than In- eiiod »tnt, *• Kill the 
\illain, sir, inn him tbroua’h the b(Ml\, kill him 
diis instant I” 

kui’Kily, liowev'r, for tlie poor wn-toh. he had . 
lidli-n into more niereil’nl hands ; for Join's having 
' Miiiincd t lie jiisf'd, and ftmiid it to he really uu- ' 
1 hog'in to h( lowe al! the man had todd him- 

I’tirlridgf eame up ; naim-ly, that he was a 
luivicc in tiic trade, and tliat lie had he'en driven 
ta it hy tin* distress he mentioned, the tria*at«*st in- 
d' l-d imajlnahle, tliat of IIm’ Iningry children, ami 
a will' lyii;;r jj, ,,f ill ilu' nlnmst want ainl 

iniMiy. 'riio truth of all wliieh the higliwaMuan 
leherueiitly assorted, and offered to eonxilice 
Mr. .loin s of if, if hi* would take the tnmhle to go 
'"his li'iiisi', ^^vlli,•ll XV as not ahove two mih-s (df ; 
;o\ing, “ 'I'li.it )io , I, sired no favour, hut upon cor.- 
'h'ion ot jiroving all he had alleged.” 

^ Joiics ;ij first pretendi'd tliat lie would take the 
‘<‘llo\v at his word, and go w'ith him, declaring that 
"•'fate should de])eiKl entirely on tlie truth of his 
Upon this the poor fellow immediately e\- 
fO'SM'd so inneli alacrity, that Jones was p,*rfeetly 
|^-fwiii'f| vvith his vi'raeity, and hi'gan now* to eii- 
' ‘ill seutinif'nts of compassion fur him. lie re- 
fellow liis empty pistol, a'his'-d him to | 
of hoaester inoans of relieving his diyfres;., ■ 


and gave him a couple of guineas for the imme- 
diate Hupjiort of his wife and his family ; adding, 
“ he w’ished he had more for his sake, for the hun- 
dred pound tliat had been mentioned was not hii 

own.’* 

Our • readers Avill probably he divided in their 
opinions eonceriiing this action ; some may applaud 
it perhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, 
while those of a moim saturnine temper will con- 
sider it as a want of regard to tliat justice which 
every man owes liis country. Partridge certainly 
saw it in tliat liglit ; for lie testified much dissatis- 
faction on ihi; tn'casiou, (pioted an old proverb, 
and said, b*’ should not wonder if the rogue attackei 
tliem again before they reached Loudon. 

The highwayman was full of exjiressioiis of thank- 
fulness and gratitude. Me actually drop^x'd tears, 
or pretended so to do. Jle vowed he would imme- 
diately relurii home, and wnjiild never afterwards 
commit such a transgression : whether he kept 
his w'ord or no, jierliaps may appear hereafter. 

Our travellers having remounted their horses, 
arrived in town without eiieoiintering any new mis- 
hap. On the road much ph-asaiil discourse passed 
between Jones and Partriilge, on the snliject of their 
a«lventure : in which Jones expn*sscd a great com- 
passion for those highwaymen who are, by unavoid- 
able distre>s, diivi'ii, as it W'ere, to sueli illegal 
‘tierally bring them to a shameful death : 
“ I mean,” said he, “ those only wliose highest guilt 
extends no farther tlian to rohhery, and wdio are 
nexi-r guilty of crui Ity nor iii’^ult to any penson, 
wliieh i-> a cir'-iini'.taiici' tl'.'it, I must say to the 
InMio'ir of our c'.uiitiy, di'lingui-.hes the robbers of 
Ibigliii'l from t'uo-"- of til other nations; for murder 
is, anioiig'-l tii'isc, ;ilnio>l in^cpaiahly incident to 
robli'iy.” 

“ No doubt,” answt'icd I’artri'l.;'', “ it is better to 
tak-' a\v\ one’s moiic\ tSiau one’s life ; and yet it 
is v ry hard up"U boui-''t nn n, lliat t'bes can't travel 
ab.'uf their b'l'-incs^ ^vitlnn^l h.-;ngin danger of these 
villains. And to ln.‘ ?.ure it would he hotter that all 
rogufs w.-n* h.ing'-d out ofth-'way, than tliat. one 
lioii'-sf man ' i >ii!d .sullbr. I’or my owai ])art, iii- 
d.ed, I shouhl h<)l ear-' to hav*' tin hlood of any of 
tln ni oil my own h.inds ; hul it is vc'iy proper lor 
the law to hangtlieui all. What right hath any man 
1.) tak'- si\p<nee fia-ni me, unles^ I gi\o it him I Is 
there any honesty in such a man 

*‘ .No, sur'-lv,” erit s JiMies, ” n-o nmre than there 
is in loin \\!io takes t!u' Imrses t.mt ot aiiotlo r man’s 
stable, or who applies tv* his jiwii use tlie numey 
whieii lu' limls, when he knows tlie right owner.” 

I'h'.se hints sloppeil the im-ulh of I’arfridge; lior 
did he op'-ii it a^.'dn till J«»nes, having tin ow ii some 
sueislieal joki's oil liis cowardice, he ol'ered to ex- 
cuse himself on the ineipiality of tlre-arins, saying, 
“ .V thousand iiaki'il men an* notliinjg to one jiistol ; 
for tliongli it is Irm* it will kill hut one at a siiiglo 
ilischarge, yet wlio can ti'll hnt that one may he him- 
s, It f” ' __ 

HOOK XIII. 

<-oNr.\iMNG rut: srvri-: of iwr.LVi-: iiavs. 

(’ll VrTKR I. 

Au iiivociition. 

CoMF, bright love of fame, inspire my glowing 
breast: noMhee 1 eall. who, o^er swelling tides of 
hlood and tears, dost hear the Iii'io on to glory, while 
si. dis of millions waft his spreading sails ; but thee, 
f.iir, gi'iith' maid, whom Mnesis, liappy nyinph, iirsi 
on the hanks of lli bnis did produce. Thee, whom 
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MsBonia educated, whom Mantua charmed, and who, 
on that fair Iiill which overlooks the proud metro- 
polis of Britain, sat’st, with thy Milton, sweetly 
tuning the heroic lyre ; fill my ravished fancy with 
the hopes of charming ages yet to come. Foretell 
me that some tender maid, whose grandmother is 
yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the fictitious 
name of Sophia, she reads the real worth which once 
existed in rny (.’harlotte, shall from lier syinpatlicfic 
breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do thou teach 
me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to 
feed on future praise. Comfort me l)y a solemn 
assurance, that when the little parlour iiiwhieh I sit 
at this instant shall be reduced to a worst; furuished 
box, I shall be read with honour by those who never 
knew Tior saw me, and whom 1 sliall neither know 
nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe ; whom 
the well-seasoned beef, and pudding richly stained 
wuth plumbs, tleliglit : thee 1 call : of whom in a 
treckscliuyte, in some Ihitch canal, the tat ufrow 
gelt, impregnated by a jolly m(;rehant of Amstenlam, 
was delivered: in Grub-street school didst thou 
suck in the elements of thy erudition. Here hast 
tlioii, in thy inalurer age, taught poetry to tickle not 
the fancy, but the pride of the patron. Comedy 
from thee learns a grave and solemn air; while 
tragedy storms loud, and rends th' afirighted thea- 
tres with its thunder. To soothe thy wearied limbs 
ill slumber, Alderman History tells his tedious tale; 
and, again, to awaken tbe(’. Monsieur Komunee per- 
forms his surj)rising tricks of dexterity. \nr b'ss 
thy w'ell-fcd bookseller obeys tliy inthienee. By 
thy advice the heavy, unread, folio lump, whicli long 
had dozed on the dusty shelf, piece-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly througli the nation. In- 
structed by thee, some hooks, like quaeks, impose 
on the world by promising wonders ; while others 
turn beaux, and trust all their merits to a gilded 
outside. Come, thou jolly substanee, with thy 
shining face, keep hack thy inspiral ion, but hold 
forth thy templing rewards; thy shining, chinking 
heap ; thy quiekly-eonvertihlc bank-l)ill, big with 
unseen riches ; thy often-varying stock; tlie warm, 
the comfortable hons(; ; and, lastly, a fair portion of 
that bounteous mother, whose How ing breasts yield 
redundant sustenanee for all her numerous otf- 
fepring, did not some too greedily and ivantonly 
drive their brethren from the teat. Come thon, and 
if I am too tasteh.-ss of thy valuable treasures, ivarm 
my heart with the transporting thought of convey- 
ing them to others. Tell me, that through thy 
bounty, the prattling babes, whose, iiinoceut play 
Ivath often been interrupted by my labours, may one 
time be amply rewardefl for them. 

And now, this ill-yoked j)air, this lean shadow 
and this fat substance, have promjited me to write, 
whose assistance shall I invoke to direct my pen ? 

First, Genius; thou gift of Heaven; without 
whose aid in vain w'e struggle agnirisf the stream of 
nature. Thou who dost sow the geiu-rous seeds 
which art nourishes, and brings to perfection. Do 
thou kindly take me by the hand, ami lead me 
through all the mazes, the winding labyrinths of 
nature. Initiate me into all those mysteries which 
profane eyes never beheld. Teacli me, wdiich to 
lliee is no difficult task, to know mankind better 
than they know themselves. Kemnve tliat mist 
which dims the intellects of mortals, and causes 
them to adore men for their art, or to detest them 
for their cunning in deceiving otliers, when they are, 
in reality, the objects only of ridicule, for dec-eiving 
tiiemseives. Strip off the thin disguise of w i}td un 


from self-conceit, of plenty from aTftrice, and of 
glory from ambition. Come, thou that hast insj)i:*«w| 
thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, tliy Cervantes, thy 
Kab(‘lais, thy 3Iolierc, thy Shakspearc, thy Swift, thy 
Marivaux, fill my pages with humour ; till inunkind 
learn the good-nature to laugh only at the follies of 
others, and the humility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almost the constant attendant on true 
genius, Humanity, bring all thy tender sensations. 
If thou hast already {lis})osed of them all between 
thy Allen and thy Lyttleton, steal tlicrn a little while 
from their bosoms. Not w ithout these the tender 
scene is painted. From these alone proceed the 
noble, disinterested friendship, the melting love, the 
generous sentiment, the ardimt gratitude, the soft 
compassion, the candid opinion ; and all those 
strong energies of a good mind, w'hich fill the 
moistened eyes with tears, the glowing cheeks with 
blood, and swell the heart with tides of grief, joy, 
and beneTolencc. 

And thou, O Learning! (for without thy assistance 
nothing pure, notliing corri’ct, can genius luoduce,) 
do thou giiidj; niy pen. 'fhee in tliy favourite 
fields, where tlie limpid, gently-rolling Tliaines 
washes tl\y Etonian banks, in early youth I Ir.uj; 
worshipped. To thee, at thy birchcui altar, with 
true Spartan devotion, I luivt? sacrificed my hhxjd. 
Come then, and from thy vast, luxuriant ston*H, in 
long antiejuily I'iled up, pour forth the rich profu- 
sion. ()p<*n tljy Mironian ami lliy Mantuan cotiers, 
with wliatever else includes thy j)hilos(q)liic, tliy 
poetic, and thy bistorieul tn»asnres, whether with 
(*reek or Homan eharaeters thou hast chosen to iii- 
seribt; the ponderous chests: give me a while that 
key to all thy treasures, which to thy Warburton 
tlioii bast enlnisied. 

Lastly, <*ome Experience, long conversant with 
the wise, fbe good, Ihi; bariied, and tbe pciliK? 
Nor with them ('iily, but with every kind of clia- 
I meter, from the minister at his Itgvee, to tlie bailill 
in lii > sjmnging-house ; from the iliiclu’ss at her 
drum, to the landlady behind her bar. Trom thee 
, only can the manners of mankind lie knovvn ; to 
j which tlie reelu>e pedant, h()\ve\er ofeat his parts 
or extensive his learning may lie, hath e>er heeii a 
st ranger. 

Come all these, and more, if luissihle ; for arduous 
is tin; task I liave undertaken ; and, without all your 
assistance, wdll, I find, he too heavy for me to suj)- 
port. But if you all smile on my labours I hope 
still to bring them to a happy conelusioii. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Wliatbefel Mr. Jones on Ids arrival in I.omlon. 

Tiik learned Dr. Misaubiii n^^ed to say, that the 
proper direction to him was. To J)r. Misatihin, nJ 
the W^orld ; intimating that there were few peojile 
in it to whom his irreat reputation was not known. 
And, perhaps, upon a veuy nice examination into 
tlie matter, we shall find that this circuiuBtance hears 
lu) inconsiderable part among the maii^' blessings n, 
grandeur. 

The great happiness of being known to posterity, 
with the hopes of which we so delighted oursi’lves 
in tlic preceding chapter, is the portion of fi‘W. 
To have the several elements which compose onr 
names, as Sydenham expresses it, repeated a thou- 
sand years hence, is a gift beyond (he power o^ 
title and wealth ; and is scarce to he purchascf ; 
unless by the sw’ord and the pen. But to avoid t le 
seaudalous imputatifui, wliile \\v. yet live, ot he u^ 
one whom nobody knows scandal, by the bye, 
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old as the days of Homer*), will always be the 
envied portion of those, who haye a legal title either 
to honour or estate. 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irish peer 
who brought Sophia to town hath already made in 
tins history, the reader will ecniclude, doubtless, it 
must have been an easy matter to have diseovere*! 
liis house in liondon without knowing the ])artieu- 
lar street or scpiare which he inhabited, since lie 
must have been one whotn everybody knowH. To 
say the truth, so it w'ould have Ix'tui to any of those 
tradesmen who are accustomed to attend the n^gions 
of the? great ; for the doors of tlie great are generally 
iio less easy to lind than it is difHcult to get entrance 
into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, was an 
entire stranger in London ; and as ho happened to 
arrive first in a quarter of the town, the inhabitants 
ot’ which have very little intercourse with the house- 
liolders of Hanover or (irosvenor-square (for he 
cnti'red througli Gray’s-inn-lanc), so he rambled 
aliout some time before he could even find his way 
lo tliosc happy mansions where fortune segregates 
iVotn the vulgar tliose tnagnauimous heroes, the de- 
scendants of ancient Britons, Saxons, or Danes, 
ub«)se ani-estors, b«'ing born in better days, by sundry 
kinds of iiK'rit, have entaib'd riches and honour on 
ihcir ))osterity. 

Jdiirs, lieing at length arrived at those terrestrial 
I'J\si:in Helds, would now soon have dis<*overed his 
lenMiip’s mansion ; but tin* ])('<*r unlnekily (putted 
his t'orini'r house when he went for Ireland; and as 
!).• was just ('iiteri'd into a now one, the faim*. of Ids 
i()uipage liad not yet sutli<*iently blazed in tlie 
ni ighbourbood ; so that, al’tc'r a successless iinpnry 
till llie clock bad struck ele\en, Jones at last yi(‘ld<*d 
to the advice of I’artiidge, and retreated to tin* Bull 
and Gate in ILdboin, that being the inn wdiere he, 
had tlrsf alighted, and where In? retired to enjoy that 
Kind of repose whic'h usually attc-nds persons in his 
circninstaiK'es. ^ 

kirly in the morning he again set forth in pur- 
out -if Sophia ; ainl many a weary step he to»ik to 
! '» hetter purpose tliaii liefori*. At last, whether it 
Mas that I’ortuiic relenleil, or wliether it was no 
h'lig.'i in h(*r jiower to ilisaiqioinf him, In* eamc into 
• li-’ icry Ntreci which was luuioured by his lord- 
ship’ resideneo ; and, being din*eted iti the hoiisi*, 
li-’ ga\e one gcnlh* raji at tin* door. 

I'he porter, wlio, from the modesty of the knock, 
had (•one(M^ed no higli idea of th<! ]M’rson approncli- 
iiig. conceived hut little hetter from the appearance 
"I Mr. Jones, who was dress»-d in a suit of fustian, 
:uid had hy his side the wa apou foriiu'rly puivhased 
"1 tin* Serjeant ; <»f w hich, tliough the blade might 
he coinjiosed of wi’ll-tetupered steel, the hamlle 
was composed only of brass, and that none of the 
hiiLditest. When Jones, llier<'fore, inquired after 
Hu* }onng lady wlio had come to town with bis lord- 
i'hip, this f.-llow aMs>vered surlily, “ Tliat there 
M('r(> no ladies there.” Jones then desired to si*e 
|hc niastiT of tlie house; but W’as informed that his 
bwdsliip w'onlil see nolxxlytliat morning. Ami upon 
k'l owing more pressing tin* porter said, ** Ik* bad po- 
^ilivt; orders Vo let no jiersou in; but if you think 
proprr,” said be, “ to l(*ave your name, 1 will ae- 
M’':dnt bis lordship; and if you call another time 
you shall know w Inpi he w'ill see you.** 

Jones now declared, “ that lie had very parfieular 
■^usines.s with the young lady, and e<iuhl not depart 
widiont seeing her.” Upon which the porter, with 
no very agreeable voie.i* or aspect, atlinned, “ that 
tnei'cwas no young lady in that house, and eonsc- 

• Sue Hu* 2d iMysscy, \ur. 17'». 


quently none could he see ;’* adding, “ sure yoti are 
the strangest man I ever met with, for you will not 
take an answer.’* 

I have oft(ui thought that, hy tlie particular de- 
scription of Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the 
0th gKii-dd, Virgil might jiossibly intend to satirise 
the porters of the great men in his time ; the pic- 
ture, at least, resembles those who have the honour 
to attend at the doors of onr great men. The 
porter in his lodge answers exactly to Cerberus in 
bis den, and, like him, must he appeased by a sop 
before access can be gained to his master. Per- 
haps Jones might hav(; seen him in that light, and 
have recollected the passage where the Sibyl, in 
order to proi*ure an cut ranee for yKneas, presents 
the keep(*r of the Stygian avenue with such a sop, 
Jones, in like manm‘r, now Ix'gan to offer a bribe 
to the human Uerherus, which a footman, over- 
hearing, instantly advanced, and declared, ” if Mr. 
Jones would give him tin; sum proposed, he would 
conduct him to the lady.’* Jones instantly agreed, 
and was fortlnvith condiietcd to the lodging of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick by the very fellow who liad attended the 
ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill success than the near 
apjiroach to good. Ihe g:l^nf■^ler, wlio loses hia 
party at piipiet hy a single jioint, laments liis bad 
luck ten times as much as he w lio never came within 
a prosjicet of tlie game. So in a lottery, the pro- 
prietors of the next niiinbers to that which wins tho 
great prize arc apt to account themselves much more 
uuforliinati* tli.'iii their H'llow-suirerers. In short, 
llnse kind of liairbremlth missings of happiness 
look like the insults of Fortune, who may be consi- 
dered as thus ])luying tricks w ith us, and wantonly 
diverting hersi'lf at our expense. 

Jom*s, who more than once already had expe- 
rienced this frolicsome disposition of the heathen 
goddess, was now* again doomed to he tantalised in 
the lik(.‘ manner ; for In* arriv(*d at the door of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick about ten minutes after the departure of 
Sojibia. He now' addressed himself to the wailing- 
wom.iu bebmging to Mrs. Fitzpatriek; w'ho told 
him the disagre(‘ah!(‘ news, that the lady was gone, 
but could not tell liim wliilber ; and the same an- 
swer be afterwards ree(*ived from .Mrs, Fitzpatrick 
herself. For as tliat lady made no doubt but that 
Mr. .Tones was a person iletaeln'd from In*!* uncle 
Mi'stern, in pursuit of Ills daughter, so she was too 
generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never seen Mrs. Fit/])atriek, 
yet be bad beard that a I'ousiu of Sojiliia was mar- 
ried to a gentleman of that name. 'Ibis, however, 
in the present tumult of bis mind, never once recur- 
red tvi ills memory ; but win u the footman, who had 
eondueted him from his lordship’s, aetjuainted him 
with the great iutimaey hetwecii tho ladies, and with 
tlu'ir ealling each other cousin, he then reeollceted 
the. story of the marriage which he had formerly 
heard ; and as he was jueseiitly convinced that this 
w'as the same woman, he became more surpris(*d at 
the answer wlii»‘h he had ri’ei'ivt'd, and very earnestly 
desired leave to wait on the lady hersoll ; but she 
as positively refused him that honour. 

,L>ues, who, tliough lie had never seen a court, 
was hetter l>red than most wlio frequent it, was iil- 
capahle of any rude or ahnijit l)(*haviour to a lady. 
When lie ha«l reeeived, therefore, a preremptory 
d(*nial, he retired H>r tin* present, saying to tho 
waiting-woman, ” 'I'liat if this was an improper hour 
to wail oil lier lady, In* would return in the after- 
noon ; and that he then hop«‘d to have the honour 
of st'eing her.” Tlie civility with wliieh he uttered 

Ids, added to the great eomelincss of his persoui 
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made an improssion on tlu; wiiitin^-woman, and slio 
could not help answerin'' ; “Perhaps, sir, you may 
and, indeed, she afterwards said evcMylhintif to her 
mistress, wliich she thouglit most likely to prevail 
on her to admit a visit from the handsome young 
gentleman ; for so she called him. 

Jones very shrewdly suspected that Sophia herself 
was now with her eonsin, and nas denied to liim ; 
which he imputed to her n'stmlment of what Inul 
happened at Uj)ton. Ifaviiur, f fierefore, viespalehed 
Partridge to procure him lodgiiii^s, lie remained all 
day in the street, watcliiug the door where lu* 
thought his angel lay conei'aled ; hut no person ilid 
he see issue forth, except a servant of the house, 
and in the (^vcuiiug he retunuMl to pay his visit to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, wliich that good lady at last con- 
dt*scended to admit. 

There is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of dress to give, nor to 
conceal. 3Ir. Jones, as hath been hefore hinted, 
was possessed of tliis in a very eminent degree. He* 
nif't, tiiercfore, Acith a reception from the iadysome- 
wliat dillerent from nliat his apj)arel seiuned to 
demand; and after he had paid her his proper re- 
spects, Avas desired to sit doAvn. 

The reader Avill not, I believe, be desirous of 
kiiOAving all tlie particulars of this eouA'crsation, 
Avhieh ended very little to the satisfactioTi of ])oor 
Jones. For though ^Irs. Fitzpatrick soon discovero'l 
the lover (as all Avomen have tlic eyes of hawks in 
those matters), yet she still thought it A\'as smdi a 
lover, as a g('iierous friend of the lady should not 
betray her to. In slnu’f, "jhe su<ptH*tcd this Avas the 
very Mr. Blitil, from whom Sojm.ia had tlowu ; a!;il ! 
all tin; answers whicl) s!;*' arlfnlly drcAV froiii Jones, j 
concerning Mr. AllwonliN’s family, continned In.'r 
in this oiiinion. Slu? tln rcfore .-tfietly denied any 
kiiowiedge concerning tlie jdaej Avhither Sojdiia j 
gone ; nor camld Junes obtain more tlian a jx nnis* j 
6ioii to Avait on her again the next evening. 

When Jones Avas departed Mrs. Fit/patiick cijin- j 
munieated her su'picion eniin; Air. lllilil 
lier maid ; Avho answered, ‘ Sur la-lam 
too pretty a man, in my opinion, for any woman in ] 
the Avorld to run away from. J liad ratln-r fancy it | 
is Mr. Jones.” — “ Mr. Julies!” aiid th'.* lady, “what 
Jones For Sor.hi;i had not gisen tlie lea^t hint 
of any such peiNon in all their con\crsation ; hut 
Mrs. ironour liad hceu mneh more coniiniiiucative, 
and had ae(]uai!i;cd her sister A higail Avith the whole 
history of Jones, Avliii. h this injw again related to 
her mistress. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick no sooner receiAod this informa- 
tion, than she immediately agreed Avilh (he opinion 
of her maid; and, Avhat is very unaccountahh’, saw 
fliarms in the gallant, hajipy lover, Avhieh she had 
overlookcvl in (he slighted sfjuire, “ Ih*tty,” says 
she, “yriii are certainly in (he right: In? is a Aer\ 
pretty fellow, and I don’t Avonder tliat my couviu’y 
maid should tell you so many Avomen are fond of 
him. I am sorry noAV I «lid not inform him where 
my cousin was; and yet, if In; he so terrihh' a rake 
as you tell me, it is a pity she sliouhl e\er sec Idin 
any more; for what but her ruin can happen from 
marrying a rake and a beggar against her father’s 
consent? I protest, if he he sucdi a man as the wench 
described him to yon, it is hut an olliec of charity to 
keep her from him ; and I am sun; it Avould he 
nu pardonable in nn; to do otherwise, avIhj have 
tasted so bitterly of the misfortunes attending such 
inariiagcs.” 

Here rbe was interrupted by the arrival of a A'i- 
Fit«)r, Avhlch Avas no other than his lordshiji; and as 
nothing puBsed at this visit cither new or extraordi- 


nary, or any Avays material to this history, wc shall 
here, put an end to this chapter, - 

CHAPTER HI. 

A projector Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ami her visit to I.Jidy Bellaston, 
AViikn Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to rest, her thoughts 
Avere entirely taken up by her cousin Sophia and 
Mr. Jones. She Avas, imh'ed, a litth* otiended Avith 
the former, for tlie disingenuity which she now dis- 
covered. In which im'dilatioii slic Inul not long 
exercised her imaginal ion hcfoi'c tlic following con- 
ceit sugg('sted itsi'lf ; that ci>uld she possibly become 
the means of tuesening Sojihia from this man, and 
of restoring her to her father, she should, in all 
litunan probability, by so gn at a service to tlie 
family, reconcih; to herself both her uncle and her 
aunt Wt'stern. 

As this was om* of her most favourite Avishes, so 
the hope 4)f success seemed so reasonable, that no- 
tliing rcmaine«i hut to coiisidiT of proper im'thods to 
accomplish her scheme. To attempt to reason (he 
ease Avith Sophia did not apj)ear to lu'r (uie of those 
im‘thods : for as Betty had rci)ortt‘d from Mrs. 
Honour, that Suphiii Inul a viohuit inclination to 
Joiu's, slu; coucci>ed that to dissuade her from the 
match was an endeavour of the same kind, as it 
would he V'U-y lieartily and eann'slly to entreat a 
mot It not to lly into a candle. 

If the n*ader w ill jdr:isc to r»'mcmh<'r lliat the 
ac’quaintaiM’e w hieli Sopliia had Avith Lady Bcllastou 
AAas e4*nlractcd at ■ hoiisi* of Mrs. NN estern, and 
must :)Wii :il the very time wlicn Mrs. litz- 

patrick li\*‘'l with this hit!' r lady, In' will want no 
infornntion, llnd Mrs. Fit /[):i1 rick innst h:i\c hern 
ac'juaintcd with hir lik'W i-c. Thc\ w'-rc, lM"siilcs, 
lir.t*!' «'(|iiailv In r distant I'l lations. 

A ftiU’ nu’ch coii'iilci atioii, 1 her. fore, slic l esoLcd 
to g> carlv in the inovni-jg to lliat hnl\, and < n- 
dea\(mrloscc her. ui!kn<t\\ n to S^ihia, and to ae- 
(piaint her with the wlmle allhir. I’or'^he did not in 
ti(* lercst doubt, hilt that the |iru(lent lady, who had 
•idi'oded romantic lo\c, and imliscrcct inar- 
lireja s, in her con \ cr^al inn, would \cryreailil\ con- 
cur in her sciitinn nis eoiict ining ties inalcli, and 
lid lend In-r ulmo''t assisianci.' to j revent it. 

’i bis rcsoluhoti sin* ricrordliigl\ *xccnt('d ; and 
the next morning before the snn, she huddled on 
her clothe>^, aiid at a aim a nnfa'.liioiiahli', niiscason- 
ahh*. uiiAisitahlc hour, Aveiit to lady Bellaston, to 
nin she got access, Avitln In* hnisl kimwlcilL;' 
nr snsjjicioii of Sophia, win lit asleep, lay 

at that lime awake in In r bed, with Honour siioiiie,' 
hv her side. 

Airs. I'itzjiatrick made many a|;ologi( s for aii early, 
ahi uj)t visit, at an hour a\ In n, she said, “ she sliniild 
not iiMAc thought <if disinrhing her lad>sliij), hut 
upon husiiM'ss of the utniO't consciiucncc.” Sh*; 
tIn‘M opened the whole allair, told all sin* had heard 
from Betty; aiidilid not itirgct fhi* visit wliicii Joins 
had paid to In-rself the preceding cvciiing. 

J.ady Bcll.'iston .aiisAvcrcd w itii a smile, “ 'J hec 
you havi* sim-u this terrihh* man, madau^; pray, I>'* 
S4) A(M'y hue a figure as he is represented ? for Ltolf 
••utertaimMl iin’ last night almost two hours Avitli Inin. 
'I'lie wench 1 believe is in love Avith him by reputa- 
tion,” Here (he nadcrAvill he Jipt 1<» wonder; hnt 
the truth is, tliat Mrs. Fitoff, Avho had the Inuinnr 
to pill and nnjiin tin' ladv Bellaston, Iiad receiAcd 
c«>mph'(e information eonei l uing the said Mr* Join's^ 
ami had faitlifnlly coiiAev d ihe same t») hm' lady last 
night (<ir rather that itioiiiiiig) while she was nn- 
ilnssing; on Avliich aceoiuitsshe had been dcdaiin < 
in her oflice above the space of an liour and a * 1 ^ 11 * 
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T|^e lady indcjcd, gonrrally woll cMiouj^h 

pU*asod with the narrativ(?8 of Mrs. EtoU* at those 
seasons, i;ave- aii c‘\t,rat)r(liuary altfulion to ln^r ac- 
count of Jones; for, Honour had described him as a 
vt*ry handsome fellow, and Mrs. Etoff, in her hurry, 
added so inueh to tlie beauty of his pei-sou to her 
report, that lady Bellaston b('i,^au to conceive him to 
bi* a kind of miracle in nature. 

J'Ik* eiiriosity which Jier woman liad inspired was 
now ^,'‘n*atly increased by Mi's. Filzjiafrick, who sj)oke 
IIS much in favc of the pi of Jo she had 

lictbri* spoken in dispraise of his birth, character, and 

fort line. 

When lady Bellaston had hi'ard the whole, she an- 
swered Lfravely, “ Indeed, madam, this is a matter of 
o-rcat conseipience. Nolhiiif^ can certainly he more 
ciniimendable than the part you act ; and I shall be 
M iy iflad to have iny share in the preservation of a 
lady of so much merit, and for whom I have 
hi) much I'steein.” 

“ Doth not your ladysliij) think,” says ISfra. Fitz- 
patrick ea!j^»‘rly, “that it would be the best way to 
write immediately to my uncle, and acquaint him 
w In-re my cousin is ! “ 

'I'lie lady pondered a litth' upon this, and thus 
inswered,- Why, no, madam, I think not. I)i 
Wcsinai hath ilcsei ibid her hrutln'r to me to he such 
:i hriifi', lliat 1 cannot coiihenl to put any Woman 
under liis j)oweruho hath escaped fioin it. ^ have i 
li.'ard he beha\ei| like a moiisb-r to liis ou n w ii'.', for 
ia' is one of ihove \s ri telie> who think they huM- a 
rdiil to Ivraiinise over ns, and t'loin sueli 1 sliall ; 
r\er I steein it the eaiiM- of my se\ to r. seiie aii\ 

V III) in \\!)o is so niil'ii't unale to he under their 
i.iw rr. - riie husiiiesv, ih’ar cousin, will h - only to 
k. p MihS \\ ( sj. iii iVoiu ■'i fimr this \ouul: f- '.low, till 
1 ,!• -Mod Cl iiiijii ii_\ , w !iie!i s’lewilt h:i\e an oppor- 
l'!iiit\ of niei tiii:^' h' l'e, .^i\ ' I |»r<>perer tui';!.’’ 

'• If hi' sliould liii l 1; r out. u.ad iui,” answered the 
'illirr, *• \ oiii' I 1 !\ 'fii ;> iiiiN lie a ’Sill'. I li<‘uill leavi' 
no'.liimr ID'o h I'l Jiied lo eoliie at tier.** 

• ihil, m.idau!,*' replied the lad_\. ” i* is iinpos>.jh!r 
lie should come lieje -though iudeeil it is possible 
ncniay^'cl some inlelTmuMice where she is, and then 
Mia\ lurk about tlr- liousi* — I wish therefore 1 knew 
Ins person. 

“ Is there no Nvay, madam, by whidi F could have 
a “^ii^lit of him i for, ofln rwise, you know, cousin, sin* 
may ronlri\e to see liiiii here without «iy kuow- 
I' d^e.” Mrs. l'’it/.pat: i('k answeretl, “ 'I'hat he had 
tlirriitriu'd her witii another Nisit that afternoon, and 
I'i it, it her ladN -tjip ph-ased. to do her the honour of 
'■ dliii upon In r then, she would fiardly fail id’ sce. 
i'lLT IiiiM between and si > -’ii ; and if lie enme earlier 
Would, by some means ..r otljer, detain him till 
L r l:id\s!iip's arri\ al.” •- Lady Bella'*fon rejdied, 
“t^he Would emne tlm moment she eonld li'i’t fVoii: 
'y'liii'r, which she supposed would he by seven at j 
tiKli- st ; lor that it wasii ahsoliifely iieeessary she 
^ "’iild hr ;na|nain(<‘d willi his jierson. I ’poii my 
'“'id, inadaiii,” says she, ‘‘ it w as very i^ood lo take 
J''' eaie of miss Western ; but common iininanitv, 

'y w I'll a ; reijrai't to our family, r»-(jnir»*s it of )is both ; 
!''>■ it would h< diM’adful match imleed.’’ 

Mrs. bitzpatrick failed not to make a propiu’ return 
eonipliinent which lady Bellasttm Innl h.‘- 
'*!i)\veii on her eoiisin, :uid, after some little imma- 
I'li.d couvci'sation, withdrew ; ami, ^etliii:; as fast 
IS s le conhi into Inu' ehair, unsi-en hy Sophia or 
Honour, returned hoine. 

(IHAFTLR IV. 

VVliirh consists of \ isitm :. 

■Ma. JoNns had walked within si^ht of a eertain iloor 


during the whole day, which, thoiiQ,h one of the 
shortest appeared to him to be one of tin; lonp,-e8t in 
the whole year. At leiiglli, the clock has in-- struck 
five, he returned to .Mrs. Fil/.])atrick, who, thouf^h it 
was a full hour earlier than the decent time of visit in;^, 
receiveil him very civilly ; hut still peisistcd in her 
iijnorance coneernini^ Sojilua. 

Jones, in askin:' for his angel, had drojiped the 
word eonsin ; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick said, 
“ Thru, sir, yon know we are related ; and, as xve 
are, you will pern * * tin ight of inquiring into the 

particulars of your hiisiness with my cousin.” Here 
Jones hesitated a good while, and at last answered, 
“ He Inid a eonsiderahht sum of money of hers in his 
hands, wliich lie desinsl to deli\er lo her. Ilf; then 
producefl the poeket-hook, and accjuaintcfl Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the metluxl 
in which they came into his hands.” llf; had sctuce 
linishf'd his story, when a most violent noise shook 
the whole house. To attempt to describe tliis noise 
to those who have, heard it would he in vain ; and to 
I aim at giving any ichai of it to thf)se who have neve 
heard the like, would be still more vain : for it may 
be truly said — 

iVen firu/a 

Sic yrh nt Cori/b.iules ara. 

d’he priests of L) hele do not so rattle their sounding 
brass. 

In sliorl, n footman knockeil, or rather lliniidered, 
at tlie door. Jones was a liille snr[>rised at the sound, 
ha\in;r ne\cr heard it hi'fuie ; hut Mrs. b'it/.j^alriek 
very calmly sai'l, that, as some conipan\ were eomin/, 
s'ue eonld not make him any answer now ; h>it if he, 
!,'lf :'‘' -d to stay till they weri' gone, she intimated slu» 
ha-l something to say to him. 

'I'lie door of tlie room now’ flew <•])■ 1 ), and, afti r 
jmsliing in her hoop sideways heioia* her, mitered 
lady B. llaston, w!io, liaNiiii;' first made a Muy huv 
eiirlsy to Mrs. l*’it/j>atriek, atid as low a one to Mr. 
Jones, was nsh.eii'd to the upper end of (he room. 

We nnuition the^f' minute matters for the sake of 
some I'ou’.itry ladies of onr aeqiiaintunee, wlio think 
it eontrary to the rules of modesty to bend their 
knee's to a man. 

'I'lie eompany were hanlly widl si ttled, hi fore the 
arrival of »he peer lately mcnlioneil caU'sed a fresh 
disturh.ince, and a rejit'tilion of (‘eiannoniah. 

These being over, the eonversatioii began to he 
(as the phrase isj evtremely brilliant. I low cm r, as 
nothing passcfl in it w hich can be tlionglil material lo 
this hislorv, or, imh eil, very inateri;il in i!>elf, 1 sh i!' 
omit the n-lation; the ratlnu’, as I ha\e known sniae 
\<'iv liiu' I'olite eon\ersation grow e\tr<'mely dull, 
when t ran-'<‘rihed into hooks, or repeated on tlie 
stage. Imleed, this mental rej<a>t is a ihiiiity, of 
whifdi those wlio an* exidmled from polilt' assi nihht s 
must be contented to remain as igm'ranf as they 
mnstofthf’ siweral dainties ol I'lench I’ooki'ry , w hii /i 
are .served only at tin' tables of (he great. lo 'j 
tin* truth, as neither of these are adajited (o every 
tasti*, tliey might l)f>lli be often tlirown away on the 
vulgar. 

Foor .Tones was rather a spectator f'f tliis I'legaiit 
scene, tlian an actor in it; for tliough, in the sliort 
intciwal liefore the peer*s arrival, lady Bellaston fi>l, 
:ind afterwards Mrs. Lil/pati iek, had addrcfsed some 
of their fliseouise to liiin ; yet no sooner Avas tlio 
noble lonl i-ntered, than lie .-ngrosseil tin* whole at- 
tention of the two ladies to himself; and as betook, 
no more notice of Jones than if no sneli person had 
l)(*en presi’iit, unless by now and then stilling at 
him. tlie ladies followed his example. 

The c«unpany had now staid so long, that Mra. 
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FiUpatrick plainly perceived tlu’y all dc'sij^ned to 
stay out each other. She therefore resolved to rid 
herself of Jones, he being the visitant to whom slie 
thought the least ceremony was due. Taking there- 
fore an opportunity of a cessation of chat, she ad- 
dressed herself gravely to him, and said, “ Sir, I shall 
not possibly bo able to give you an an8^Yer to-night as 
to that business ; but if you please to leave word 

where I may send to you to-morrow 

Jones had natural, but not artificial good-breeding. 
Instead therefore of communicating tlu* secret of his 
lodgings to a servant, he acijuainted the lady herselt 
with it particularly, and soon after very ceremo- 
niously withdrew. 

He W'as no sooner gone than the great personages, 
who had taken no notice of him present, began to 
take much notice of him in his absence ; but if the 
reader hath already excused us from relating (he 
more brilliant part of this conversation, he will surely 
be very ready to excuse the repetition of what may 
be called vulgar abuse ; though, perhaps, it may be 
material to our history to mention an observation of 
lady Bellaston, who took her leave in a few minutes 
after him, and then said to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, at her 
departure, “ I am satisfied on the account of my 
cousin; slie can he in no danger from this fellow.*’ 
Our history shall follow the example of lady Bel- 
laston, and take leave of the j)rosent company, which 
was now reduced to two persons ; between wliom, 
as nothing passed, which in the least concerns us 
or our reader, -we shall not suffer oursches to be 
diverted by it from matters which must seem of more 
consequence to all those who are at all interested in 
the affairs of our hero, 

CllAPTKR V. 

An adventure ^^llic■h hiij.penod l<» Mr. Jones at his lodgings, 
witti some account of a joiin,' g'Mitleman wl»o lodge<l there, 
and of the inislii*.vs of tin* house, and her two daughters. 

Tun next morning, as early as it was decent, Jones 
attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where he wag 
answered that the lady was not at home ; an answer 
which surprised him tlie more, as he had walked 
backwards and forwards in the street from break of 
ilay ; and if she liad gone out, he must have seen 
her. This aiiswt^r, huwev(?r, he was obliged to re- 
ceive, and not only now, but to five several visits 
which he made her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had 
from some reason or otlior, perhaps from a regard 
for the lady’s honour, insisted that she should not see 
Mr. Jones, ^vh()m he looked on as a scrub, any 
more; and the lady liud complied in making that 
promise to whicli we now see Ijcr so strictly adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may possibly hax; a 
better opinion of the young gentleman than her lady- 
ship, and may even have some concern, sliotild it be 
apprehended that, during this unhappy separation 
from Sophia, he took up bis residence either at an 
inn, or in the street ; we shall now give an account 
of his lodging, which was indeed in a very reputable 
house, and in a very good part of the town. 

Mr. Jones, then, had often heard Mr. Ailworthy 
m»3ntion the gentlewoman at wliose house he used 
to lodge when he was in town. I'his i)ersori, who, 
as Jones likewise knew, lived in Bond-street, was 
the widow of a clergyman, and was left by him, at 
his decease, in posses.sion of two daughters, and of a 
complete set of manuscript sermons. 

Of these two daughters, Nancy, the older, was 
now arrived at the age of seventeen, and Betty, the 
younger, at that of ton. 

Hither Jones had despatched Partridge, and in 
this houje he was provided with a room for himself 


in the second floor, and with one for Partridge tha 
fourth. 

The first floor was mhahited by one of those 
young gentlemen, who, in the last age, were culled 
men of wit and pleasure about town, and j)r()i)eiiy 
enough ; for as men are iiRually deiiominatcil from 
their business or profession, so pleasure may he said 
to have been the only business or profession of those 
gentlemen to whom fortune liad made all useful 
occupations unnecessary. Playhouses, coffeehouses, 
and taverns, were the scenes of their rendezvous. 
Wit and humour were the entertainment of tlieir 
looser hours, and love was the business of their more 
serious moments. Wine and the muses conspire to 
kindle the brightest flames in their breasts ; nor did 
they only admire, but some were able to eelebrate 
the beauty they admired, arid all to judge of the 
merit of such compositions. 

Such, therefore, were properly called the men of 
wit and pleasure ; but 1 (|iicstion whether the same 
appt'llation may, with the same propriety, he given 
to those young gentlemen of our times, who have 
the same arnlution to be distinguislied for parts. 
Wit eertainly they have nothing to do with. To 
give them their due, they soar a step higlier tlian 
their predecessors, and may b(3 called men of wisdom 
and vertn (take heed you do not read \irliH*). 'llnis 
at an age whem the gentlemen above inentinued 
employ their time in toasting tlu* charms of a woman, 
or in making sonnets in licr praise ; in giving their 
opinion of a play at the theatre, or of a poem at 
\\ ill’s or Button’s ; these gentlemen an* considering 
of methods to bribe a corporation, or mcditallng 
speeches for the house of comnums, or ratlnu- for tlie 
magazines. But the science of gaming is that whicli 
aliove all others employs their tin Mights. Th(‘se mo 
the studies of their grn\er hours, wliili3 for their 
aniusernents they have the vast circle of cf)nnoissein- 
sliip, painting, music, statuary, ^and natural pliilo- 
sopliy, orratiier unnittitra/^ which deals in the won- 
derful, and knows iiotliiiig of Nature, except lur 
monsters and impm-fectioim. 

When Jones had spent tlu* wliole day in vain in- 
quiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, lie returned at last 
disconsolate to his ajiartinent. IJere, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a ^ iolent uproar 
below stairs; and soon after a female voice begged 
him for heaven’s sake to come and jirevent murder. 
Jones, whft was never backward on any occasion 
to help the distressed, immediatedy ran dowm stairs; 
when, stepping into tin* dining-room, wln*nce all the 
noise issued, be beheld tlu; young g(*ntleman of wis- 
dom ami vcrtfl just before mentioned, pinned close to 
the wall by bis footman, and a young woman staiul- 
ing by, wringing her hands, and crying out, “ He will 
be murdered ! hr- will be innrdererl:” and, iiuh'erl, tin; 
poor gentleman seemr-d in some dangr'r t)f lieint' 
choked, when Jones flew hastily to bis assistance, 
and rescuecl him, just as he was lireatliing his hist, 
from tlie nnnu'rciful clutches of tin* enemy. 

Though the fr*llow' harl ri'ceived several kicks and 
culls from the little gentleman, who lirul rnon* sjiirit 
than strength, he had made it a kind of scrujile of 
conscience, to strike his master, and wouhl liaM* 

I contented himself with onlv choking him ; but tC" 
I wards Jones he bore, no such respect : he no sooner 
therefore found himself a little roughly handled b) 
his new antagonist, than ho gave him one of those 
punches in the guts which, tfiougli the spectators -d 
Broughton’s amphitheatre have sm’h exquisil^^ oi*' 
light in .seeing them, convey but very little plcasun* 
in the feeling. 

'I'he. lusty youtli had no sooner received this bl®'^ 
than he meditated a most grateful return ; and noW 
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ensued a combat between Jones uiul the footman^ 
whicti was very fieici*, but short; tor this follow was 
no more able to eouteiul with Jones than his master 
had before been to contend witii him. 

And now, Fortune, ttCcortlin;f to her usual custom, 
reverrsed the face of alluirs. 'I'he former victor lay 
breathless on the i^round, and the vanquished j'cn- 
tleman had recovered breath enough to thank Mr. 
Jones for his seasonable assistance ; he received 
likewise the hearty thanks of the young woman 
present, who was indeed no other than Miss Nancy, 
the eldest daughter of the house. 

The footman having now recovered his legs, shook 
‘his licad at Jones, and, with a sagacious look, cried, 

“ () d — n me, I’ll have nothing more to do with 

you ; you have been upon the stage, or Pm d — n- 
ahly mistaken.” And indeed we may forgive this 
his JiSjility and strength 

of our hero, that he was, ])crhap8, a match for one 
of the first-rate boxers, and eouJd, w itli great ease, 
liave beaten all the muffled* graduates of Mr. 
llroughton’s school. 

The master, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
iimneiliately to strip, to which the latter \ery readily 
agrcc<l, tin comlition of receiving his wages. This 
coiulition was presently complit'd Avith, and tlje fel- 
1-nv was discharged. 

And now tin* yontig gentleman, Avhose name was 
Nightingale, very strenuously insisted that his dt*- 
i;v( i-cr siiould Uikc part <if a bottle of wine with 
him; to which Jones, after imieh entreaty, eon- 
scaled, tliough inon' out of conijilaisanrt* than in- 
i lination ; for the uneasiness of his mind fitted him 
lery little for eonversulion at tliis lime. Miss 
Niiiiey likewise, who was the only f.-male (hen in 
♦lie house, lier mamma and sister being lioth gone 
fii till' jilay, etmdeseended to favour fhmn with her 
nimpany. 

'Alien the bottle and gias^t.'s wi'i’e on (he table 
th*' gentleman begifi to n late the occasion of (he 


(ling disturbaiiee. 

1 hope, sir,” said he to Jones, “you will not 
iVoiii this accident eomdude, that I make a (*ustom 
ef striking rny servants, for I assure yon tins is 
flit* first time I h;ne been guilty of it in my re- 
/iie/ahranee, and I havt! [lassed by inaiiy provok- 
ing faults in this very felloAV, before he could 
['nookc me to it; but when you hear what Iialh 
liippened lliis evening, you Avill, I believe, think 
iMc excusable. I happened to come home several 
lionrs before my usual time, when 1 found four 
g' iitlcmen of the cloth at whist by my fire ; — 
niiil my Hoyh‘, sir — my best lloyle, which cost me 
a guinea, lying open on the talile, with a quan- 
tity of porter spilt on one of tlie most material leaves 
of tliL* whole Vxiok. 'I'liis, you w ill allow, was pro- 
'"kiiig; hull said nothing till the rest of the honest 
‘■''iiipiiiiy wi-re gone, and tlien gave the fellow' a 
g' nth* rcliuke, w lio, iiisteail of expressing any eon- 
*’ ‘' 1 , made me a jieit answer, “ That servants must 
^niM‘ tlit'ir diversions as well as otiu'r jieople ; that 


* l est iiostcrity^shoahi Ik* pii/.«:le(t by this e]athct, I think 
loj'xpliuii i" tiy an .'ulvcrtiscrneut whicli w;ui piiiilMuxl 

Mr. llmui'liton proposes, with proper assist.'inee, to 
ivwilemy at luH house in ihu lluvmarket. for the in- 
nR'iioa of those who are willing to he iuiliali'il in the mystery 
\ the whole theory ami practice of th.vt truly 

•n ish art, with all the v.arious slops, lilows, cross liutlm’ks, 
cd •* to eoiuhatanls. will Ik* fully lauglit ami cxplaiii- 

ili‘l • '**. I c H*“dity ami distimMion m;«' not he 
l)c entering into // murne nf f/iasr fntuirs. they will 

of ii\ *1''*^^* tendeniess and regard to the delieney 

and constitution of the pupil, for wiiieli re.-ison 
es art* provided, that will ethH-tually secure them from 


&uou\enieaey of black 


•yes, hroken jaw», .»vd Idmaiy 


he was sorry for the aeciden which had ha])pened to 
the hook, but that several of his aecpuiintance had 
bought the same for a shilling ;nul that 1 might 
stop as much in his wages, if I pleased.” i now 
gave him a severer reprimand than before, when 
the rascal had the insolence to In short, he im- 
puted my early coming home to In short, he 

casta retlectioii He mentioned the name of a 

young lady, in a manner — in such a manner that 
incmised me beyond all patience, and, in iny passion, 
1 struck him.” 

Jones answered, “ That he believed no person 
living would blame him : for my part,” said he, 
“ I confess I should, on the last-rnentioued provoca- 
tion, have done tlie same thing.” 

Our company had not sat long before they were 
joined by the mother and daughter, at^their return 
from the play. And now they all spent a very 
cheerful evening together; for all but Jones were 
heartily merry, and even he put on as much con- 
strained mirth as possible?. Indeed, half his natural 
How of animal spirits, joined to the sweetness of 
his temper, was suHieient to make a most amiable 
eompaiiion ; and notw ithstanding the heaviness of 
his heart, so agreeable did he* make himself on the 
present occasion, tliat, at their breaking up, the 
young gentleman earnestly desired Ins further ac- 
qiiaiiuaiiee. Miss Nancy was well pleased with 
him; and tlie widow, (juite charmed witii her new 
lodger, invited him, w ith the other, next morning to 
breakfast. 

Jones on Ins jiart was no less satisfied. As for 
Miss Nancy, though a very little creature, she was 
I'xln'inely jiretty, and the widow’ had all tlic charms 
which can adorn a woman near fifty. As slie was 
one of tin' mo^t innocent creatures in the Avorld, 
so she was one of the ino''t eheiaful. Slie never 
ihouglit, nor sjuike, nor wislied any ill, and liad 
ciinstaiitly that drsin' of pleading, which may he 
called tlie ha}*piesl of all desires in this, that it 
scarce (‘ver fails of attaining its ends, when not 
di-'graeed by allVctalion. In sbort, ibongh her 
pow <‘r was very small, sh(' w as in lier heart one of 
the warmest friends. Sljcliad been a most alieetioii- 
alc w ife, and was a most fond atnl tender motlier. 

As our liistory doth not, like a newspaper, give 
great characters to peojile wlio never wen* heard of 
before, nor Avill e\er lie heard of again; the reader 
may lienee conelnde, that this excellent w’oman will 
hen*after appear to he of some importance in our 
history. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased Axith the young 
gentleman himself, whose wine he had been drink- 
ing. He tbonglil lie discerned in him niiieli good 
sense, tliough a liltle loo imicli tainted Avith towii- 
fiippi ry ; but what recommended liim most to Jones 
AN ere some sentiments ol great generosity and hu- 
manity, Avbieb oeeasionally diopped from him; and 
parti('ularly many expressions tif the highest disin- 
terestedness in the affair of love. On AAliich .Tub- 
jeet the Aoung gentleman delivered liiinself in a 
language A\hieh might have vt ry avcII become an 
Arcadian sheplienl of old, and 'which ajipeared very 
extraordinary Avhcii proceeding from the lijvs ol a 
modern line gentleman ; hut he Avas only one by 
imitation, and nieanl by nature for a much belter 
character. 


CHArTKU VI. 

What arrivjvl wliili’ the f’itnij>i’wi^ were at lin’akfast, with notn® 
hints concciiiiin; thc'govcrunu'iit of liauyhters. 

Oni company brought together in the morning 
the same good inelinations toAvards each other, 
with Avhieh they had separated the evening U- 
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fore; but poor Jones was extremely disconsolate; 
tor lie had just received information from Par- 
tridge, tliat Mrs. Fitzpatrick had left tier lodijin;;, 
*ud that he could not learn whither slie was {^oiie. 
This news hij^hly alliieted him, and his counte- 
nance, as Avell as his behaviour, in deiiauce of all 
his endeavours to the contrary, betrayed manifest 
indications of a disonlonal mind. 

The discourse turned at present, as before, oil 
love ; and Mr. Aijjhtin^ale ii'cain expressed man}' 
ol those Avarm, generous, ami disintere.sted simti- 
ments upon this suliji'ct, Avhieh wise and sober men 
call romantic, but Avhieh Aviso and sober womini 
generally regard in a better light. Mrs. Miller 
(for so the mistress of the house Avas culled) greatly 
approved these sentiments ; but Avhen the young 
gentleman ajujcaled to Miss Aaney, she aiiswtued 
only, “ That she believed tlu^ gentleman avIio liad 
spoke the least Avas cajiubic of feeling most.’' 

This compliment Avas so apparently directed to 
Jones, that Ave should huA'e been sorry had he 
passed it by unreg.irded. lie made h(‘r indeed a 
very jiolite ansAver, and concluded Avith an obliipie 
liinf, that her own sih'iice subjected her to a suspicion 
of the same kind : for indeed she hail scarce opened 
her li])s either noAV or the lust eAcning. 

‘M am glad, .\iiuny,” sua s Mrs. Miller, the ‘‘ gen- 
tleman bath made t’ne obserA'ation ; I protest I am | 
almost of bis opini»)n. What can be the matter i 
Avith you, child ( I never suav such an altention. j 
Mdiat IS b(‘eome of all a our gaiet y ! Would you i 
think sir, I used to call her my litlh‘ prattl r ' Slie 
hath not spoken twenty AvoiaU this Wf.dv.*’ : 

Here their conver.-ation was iuterru[ded by the 
entraneo ».n a maid-s.'r\ant, who luought a bundle : 
in her hand, Avliicli, ''he sail, ‘‘avis delivi'red 1>\ a 
porter for Mr. Jom'S.” She lelded, “ That the 
man immeili.'itely \v. nl away, sa\ing, it reipiired no ■ 

UnSAVl.T.” I 

Jones cxpre'ised somi' surpri;;e on this o.-, ;.si(i:i, . 
and declareil it must hy mhiu* iai''!ake ; lui* the ' 
mai<l persisting that slu; was rcrt.uii of the name, ■ 
all the women Avere desirous of having the bundle ; 
immediately opened ; Avhich operation Avas at lenglli ; 
performed Ijy little Bets\, Avitli the consent of Mr. j 
Jones : and the eonteuts were found to be a domino, 
a mask, and a masipierade tickid. 

Jones Avas now nmre positive than ever m as- 
serting, that these things inn>f haA'c been delivereil 
by mistake; and Mrs. .Miller herself exjiressed some 
doubt, ami said, “.Slie kncAv not Avhat to think.” 
Hut Avben Mr. .Vightinaah^ Avas asked, lie delivered j 
a vrry different opinion. “ All 1 e.in eoneliide from 1 
it, sir,” said lie, “ is, that yon are a very happy man ; I 
for I make no fhmlit but tlicsc Avere sent, }on by 
some lady Avhoin a on Avill have the hapjfuiess of 
meeting at the inas(juerade,“ 

Jones had not a snffiiueHt degree of vanity to en- : 
tertain any such flattering imagination ; nor did ' 
Mrs. Miller licrstJf give much assent to Avh.it Mr. 
Nightingale had said, till .Miss Nancy having lifted : 
up the domino, a card dropjied from the sleeve, in 
which was written aif follows: — 

To Mu. JoNE-S. 

The queen of the fairies sends you this ; 

rtse her favours not amiss. 

Mrs. Miller and Miss Nancy hoav both agreed 
with Mr. Nightingale ; nay, .Jones himself Avas 
almost persuaded to bo of the same o[)inion. vVnd 
as no other lady hut Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, 
kueAv 1 is lodging, he began to flatter himself Avitfi 
some hopes, that it came from Iier, and that he 
might possibly sec his Sophia, 'riiose hopes ho I ! 


surely A'ery little foundation ; but as the conduct 
of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in not seeing him according* 
to her promise, and in ipiitling her lodgings, had 
been Aery odd and nnaeeounlahle, he conceived 
some faint hope.*!, that she (of Avhoiii he had for- 
merly lieard a very Avhimsical character) might 
possibly intend (o do liiin that service, in a strange 
manner Avhieli she declined doing hy more ordinary 
methods. To say the truth, as nothing certain 
could he concluded from so odd and uiuamimou 
an incident, he had the greater latitude to draAv 
Avhat imaginary eonclu.sioiis from it he pli'a.scd. 
As his temjier therefore Avas naturally sanguine, 
he imhdgod it on this occasion, ami his imagination 
Avorked up a thousand conceits, to favour and sup- 
port his expeetations of meeting his dear Sophia in 
i the evening. 

Reader, if thou hast any good Avishes towards 
me, I Avill fully repay them hy Avishiiig thee to he 
j po-isessed of this sanguine disposition of mind ; 
j since, after haA ing read much and considered long 
I on that subject of ha])[)ine.ss Avliieh hath employ I'd 
I so many gri'at jieiis, I am almost inelined to ilx if 
I ill the possession of tliis tenijier; which jmls ns, 

I ill a manner, out of the reach of Fortune, and 
I makes us happy Avithout her assistance. Indei'd, 

! tlie smisatioiis of pleasure it ghes are mneh nioic 
constant as Avell as much keener, than those AvIiicli 
lliai blind la l\ hesluws; nature li a ing as isely ron- 
irived, that sfune s.itiety and languor should he 
annexed to all our real eiijos mi nts, |i->t A\e should 
he so laki'U Uji hs tie ui, as to he sloppod from fur- 
ther pursuits. I make iio matiiier of doubt hut that, 
ill this lijh!, ue mas s, c |!je ima,..inary futiiiv 
♦•iiaueellor jus( ealled to the h;r, the a leh h i -hop 
in rra[)e, an 1 (lie piime iMui'tei- ;i,t llie tail of ;m 
oppO'il je,!i, mere IiuIa h:il:ji} t'llll those \\h'. aie 
iuMstt'd Avilli all the jiow- r and ]irotit of those le. 
speeti\ e ofliees, 

Mr. Jones ha\ing now deti if^iiiu'd to co to the 
inasipaerade that eM iiitig, M N iiin ile • ii. ud 
to r'onducl him ihitlier. T!ie \oiin.;' ^eui leimui, 
at the same time, olh red ti' het-. to .Mi'is Naiiiy 
and lu*r mother; hut the good Asomaii Avmdd not 
accept them. She s lid, siu' did not eonrei\ i' t!u‘ 
harm Avliii h some people imagim'd in a masipii- 
rade ; hut that such e\tr:iAagant diAcrsions avitc 
proper only for persons of quality and fortune, 
and not for young AAOinen ho A\a ie to get their 
living, and could, at best, hope to be married to 

a good tradesman.” “ A tradesman 1” erics 

Nigiiliiigale, “Aim shan’t undervalue luv Naum. 
Tin •re is not a iiobloman upon eai tb al)o\o h< r 
mi’iit.” “() li<‘! Mr. Nightingale,” ausANcred .Mrs. 
-Miller, “you must not till the girl’s bead Avitb .siu h 
fancies; Imt if it was lier good luck” (says tae 
inolber Avitb a sjmjier) ‘‘to tind a gentleman of 
your generous AAay of ibinking, 1 hope she avcuM 
make a lietter return to Ids generosity than to 
give her mind up to extruAagaut pleasures. In- 
deed, Avheie young ladies bring great lortniics 
themselves, they have some right to insist ea 

Bpeiiding Avhat is their oaa n ; and o^i that iu coimt 
J h.'ive heard the gentlemen say, a man has .soim- 
limes a better bargain Avitli a jioor Avile, than 

Avilb a rich one, lint let my (laughters marry 

whom they Avill, I hIuiII ruideavour to make llicin 

hleasings to tlu'ir husbands: 1 beg, therefore, 

I may hear of no more masquerades. Nancy 
J am certain, too good a girl to di'sire to go ; lor 
she must remember Avhou you carried l»er thither 
la.st year, it almost turned her head ; and slie < 
not return to herself, or to her needle, in a iHoid 
aft<»rAvard«.'* 
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Though a gentle sigh, which stole from the bosom 
of ^^al^cy, seemed to argue some secret disapproba- 
tion of these sentiments, she did not dare openly to 
oppose tliem. For as this good woman had all th(! 
tenderness, so she had preserved all the authority of 
a parent ; and as Ikt indulgence to the desires of her 
children was reslrained only by her fears for their 
aafely and future welfare, so she never sutfered those 
commands which proceeded from such fears to be | 
cither disobeyed or disputed. And this the young | 
gentleman, who had lodged two years iu the house, 
knew so well, that he presently acquiesced in the 
ri'fiisal. 

Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder 
of Jones, WHS very tb'sirous of his eoujpuuy that day 
to <Uniier at the tavern, where he ottered to intro- 
duce him to some of his acapiaintanee ; but Jones 
begged to be exeused, “ sis bis clothes," he said, 

“ were not yet eome to town." 

To confess the truth, Mr. Join's was now in a 
situation, whicli sometimes happens to he the case 
of young gentlemen of much belter ligure than him- 
stlf. In short, he had not one jicimy iu his pocket; 

;i situation in mucli greater credit among the aneieut 
philosopliers tlian among the modern wise men who 
live ill liornhard-street, or tliose who freijueiit Wliit(‘’8 
chucailati'-house. And, perhaps, tlie gn'at honours 
wliieh those jihilosophers have ascrihetl to an empty 
pocket may he one of the reasons of that high coii- 
tiuiqit in which they are held in the aforesaid street 
anil choeolate-hous(?. 

Now if the ancient opinion, that men might live 
vii v comfortahly on virtue only, he, as tiie modern 
s\ist* men just alune mentioned pn tend to have dis- 
cic.eieil, a notorious error; no less false is, 1 appre- 
iieiid, that jiositioii of some writers of rornanee, that 
a man can live altogether on love : for howeviT lieliei- 
uw'i repasts this may atford to some of our senses or 
.'jipetites, it is most eeriain it can atford none to 
elhcrs. Those, tinu'efore, who have placed too great 
ii conlidenee in sueh writ»'r.s, haM? experienced their 
tnor when it was too late ; and have found that hne 
w.is 110 more capahh* of allaying hnngi'r, than a rose 
is capahle (»f delighting tin; ear, or a violin of grati- 
iVmg tlie smell. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the delicacies which 
love had set liefore him, namely, the hopes of seeing 
Sojiliia at the masipii'cade ; on whieh, however ill- 
limnded his imagination might be, he had vidnptn- 
ously feasted during tlie wliole <lay, the evening no 
NioMi-r came than .Mr. Jones began to laiignisli lor 
stiiiie foo«l of grosser kind. Fartriilge «lisco\ered 
this hy intuition, and took tlie occasion to give some 
obliijuc /liiiis concerning tlie hank-liili ; and, whi'ii 
these w’eri' rejecteil with disdain, he collected courage 
eiioiigh ome more to mention a return to Mr. All- 

'VOlfliy. 

“Partridge,” cri<*s Jones, “you cannot see my 
I'lrtiine in a more desperate light than I see it niy- 
'‘‘11; .111(1 I begin heartily to repent that I snlfered 
to leave a place where you was settled, ami to 
tollow' jiie. However, I insist now on your retnrn- 
'Jig iioine ; and for the expense and trouble which 
have so kPlully put yonr. 4 clf to on my account, 

tli(^ clothes I left Ix'liind in your care I desire 
>‘>u would take as your own. I am sorry I can 
make you no other acknowledgment," 

He spoke theee words with so jiathetic an accent, 
ut Partridge, among whose vices ill-nature or 
urducss of heart were not nnmhered, liurst into 
jP'trs ; and after swearing he xvould not rpiit him in 
< istress, he began with the most <*ariiest entre.i- 
return home. “ For heaven's sake, 

• livid's he, lU) but cousiih'r; what ran your 


honour dot — how is it possible yon can h<e in this 
town without money t Do what you will, sir, or go 
wherever you please, I am resolved not to desert 
you. But pray, sir, consider — do pray, sir, for your 
own sake, take it into your consideruliou ; and I’m 
aure," says he, “ that your own good sense will bid 
you return home." 

“ How often shall I tell thee," answered Jones, 
“that I have no home to return tot Had 1 any hopes 
that Mr. Allworthy’s rloors would he open to receive 
me, I want no distress to urge me — nay, there is no 
other cause upon eartli, which could detain me a 
moment from Hying to his presence ; but, alas! that 
I am for ever banished from. His last words were 
— O, Partridge, they still ring in my txvrs — Ins last 
words were, when he gave me a sum of money, — what 
it was f know not, hut considerable I’m sure it was 
— his last words were — ‘ I am resolved from this day 
forward, on no account, to converse! with you anv 
more.’ " 

Here passion stopped the mouth of Jones, as sur- 
prise for a moment did tliat of Partridge ; but he 
soon recovered the use of speech, and after a short 
preface, in which he declared he had no impiisitivc- 
ness in his temper, inquired wliat Jones nu'ant hy a 
considerable sum — hr; knew not how much — and 
what was hi'coiue of tlie money. 

In botlv tlu'se points he now received full satisfac- 
tion; oil which lie was jirocecdiiig to comment, 
when he was iutcrrupicd liy a message from Mr. 
Nightingale, who desired his master’s eomj>any in 
his apartment. 

When the two gimth'iiieu were both attired for 
the masiiuerade, and Mr. Nightingale had given 
orders for chairs to be sent for, a cireuin^taiice of 
distress occurred to Jones, which will apjiear very 
ridiculous to many of luy readers, d'his was liow to 
procure a shilling; hut if sueh readers will retleet a 
little on what tlu'y have thmuselves h'lt from the 
want of a thousand pounds, or, perhaps, of ten or 
twi'iity. to execute a fav()urite scheme, they will 
have a perfect i(i«‘a of w hat Mr. Jones felt on this 
oeeasion. For lliis sum, therefore, he applied to 
Partridgi', whieh was tlie iirsl he had perrnittt'd him 
to advance, and was the last he intcnd(*d tliat poor 
fellow should advance in liis service. Tv) say the 
trntli, Partriilge had lately ruadi.' no otter of this kind. 
Whether it was that he desired to see the bank-bill 
broke in noon, or that distress should prevail on 
Jones to n'turn Imim', or from what other motive it 
proeeedetl, I will not determine. 

FHAPTFli YU. 

('ontaiiunj^ tlu? iiole leiiiiimrs of a m.'isqiK ratio. 

Orn cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 
Hejdegger, tlie groat Arhiti'r Ih'licianim, tin' great 
high-priest of pleasure, j)resides ; and, like other 
heathen priests, imposes on his votaries by the pre 
fended presence of tin* deity, wlien in reality no such 
deity is there. 

Mr. Nightingale, having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, soon h'ft him, and walked ott with 
a female, saying, “ Now you art' here, sir, you must 
boat about for vnir own gum'.’’ 

.font's Ix'gaii to t'ntcilaiii strong Impes that his 
Sophia was present ; and these hopes gave him 
more spirits than the lights, the music, and the com- 
pany ; though these arc jnetty strong antidotes 
against the Hjtleen. He now accosted ever woman 
he saw, whose statun*, sliajie, or air, bore any re- 
Bcmhlanee to bis angt ). To all of wliom he endea- 
vtmred (o say something smart, in order to engage 
an aiiswci, h*y which he might discover that voice 
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which he thoui^ht it impossible ho should mistake. 
Some of those answered by a question, in a squeak- 
ing voice, Do you know me ? JMucli the greater 
number said, I don’t know you, sir, and nothing 
more. Some called him an impertinent fellow ; 
some made him no answer at all ; sonn* said, Indeed 
I don’t know your voice, and 1 shall have nothing 
to say to you ; and many gave him as kind answers 
as he could wish, but not in tlie voice he desired to 
hear. 

Whilst he was talking with one of these last (who 
was in the habit of a shephenh'ss) a lady in adomino 
came up to him, and slapj)ing him on the shoulder, 
wdiispered him, at the same time, in the ear, “ If 
you talk any longer with that trollojt, 1 will aeejuaint 
Miss Western.” 

Jones no sooner heard that nano', than, imme- 
diately (putting his former eompaiiiou, he applietl 
to tile domino, begging and (Mitreating her to show 
him the lady she had mentioned, if she was then in 
the room. 

The mask walk(‘d hastily to the upper end of the 
innermost apartinmit before she sjiuke ; and then, 
instead of answering him, sat down, and dc(‘lared 
she was tinal. Jones sat down hy her, and still per- 
sisted in his entreat i(.*s : at last the lady coldly an- 
swered, “ I imagineil Mr. Jom'S had hren a more 
discerning lover, than to sutler any disguise to 
conceal his mistress from him.” ” Is she lime, 
then, madam ?” replied Jones, with some velu‘- 
mence. Upon which the lady cried, — “ Hush, sir, 
you w'ill he observed. 1 promise yju, upon my 
honour. Miss Western is not here.” 

Jones, now' taking the mask hy the haml, fell to 
entreating her in the most earnest manm*r, to uc- j 
quaint him w'here he might find Sophia : and when 
he could obtain no direct aiiswra-, he h<‘.gaii to up- 
braid her gently for liaving disappointed him the 
day before ; and eonelmhal, saying, “ Indeed, my j 
good fairy (pieen, T know your majesty very well, j 
notwithstanding thi* atl’ectcd disguise* of \our \oiee. 


ject. I would sacrifice everything to the posseaxion 
of iiiy Sophia, but Sophia herself.” ^ 

Tliough the reader may have already comreiverl 
no very suhlime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
mask ; and though ])ossibly she may hereafter ap- 
])ear not to deserve one of the lirst charaeters of 
her sex *, yet, it is certain, these generous sentiunmta 
made a strong impression upon her, and greatly 
added to the atfection she had before conceived for 
our young hero. 

The lady now, aftcir sileiurc of a few moments, 
said, “ She did not see his pn-tensions to Sophia so 
much ill the light of jin’sunijitioii, as of iiiiprudcnce. 
Y'oung fellows,’’ says she, “ can nev(‘r have too as- 
piring thouglits. I love ambit ion in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as inueli as pos- 
sible. Perhaps you may succeed witii tho8«‘ who are 
infinitely superior in fort line : nay, I am convinced 

there are women, hnt don’t you think me a 

strange creature, Mr. Jones, to he thus giving advice 
to a man with whom I am so litth* aciiuainted, and 
one with whosi* behaviour to me I have so little rea- 
son to he pleased !” 

Here Join's began to apologise, and to hope he 
had not oirendi'd in anything he had said of her 
cousin, -'fo w'hieli tin' nia'<k answi'red, ” And are 
you so little versed in the sex, to imagine you can 
well affront a lady more than hy entertaining her 
with your passion for another woman ? If the fairy 
j queen had eoneeived no h(‘tter ojiinion of your 
1 gallantry, she w'ould scarce base ap[»ointed you to 
i meet her at the masquerade.” 

i Jones liad inrver h*ss ineliuatiou to an amour 
than at present; hut gallantry to tfie ladies was 
among his principles of htuionr ; and lu' held It as 
mneh ineninlK'Ut on him to accept a challengf^ to 
love, as if it had been a challenge to tight. Nay, 
Ids vny love to Sojiida made it necessary for Idin 
to keep well with the huly, as he madi! no doubt 
but she wa> capable of hringinjhim into the pre- 
si'iica* of tli«’ other. 


Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a little eru' l to d.ivert 
yourself at the expense of my torments. 

The mask answeretl, “ Though yon have so in- 
geniously discovered me, I must still speak in the 
same voice, lest I sliould he known by others. And 
do you think, good sir, that I have no greater regard 
for my cousin, than to assi',t in carry ing on an atfair 
betW'een you tw'o, which must end in her ruin, as 
well as your own? llesides, I ])nunise you, inv 
cousin is not mad enough to coiisimt to her owm de- 
strueti m, if you are so much her eiiemv as to tempt 
her to it. 

“Alas, madam!” said Jones, “you little know 
my heart, wdieti you call me an enemy of Sophia.” 

“ And yet to ruin any one,” cries llie other, “ you 
will allow, is the act of an enemy ; and wln'ii hy 
the same act you must know'ingly and certainly 
bring ruin on yourself, is it not folly or rmnluess, 
as well as guilt? Now, sir, my cousin hath v»*ry 
little more than her father will please to give lier ; 
very little for one of her fasliioii, — you know lain, 
and you know your ow'ii situation,” 

Jones rowed he had no such ilesign on Sophia, 
“ That he would rather suffer the most vioh'iit of 
deaths than saerifict^ her inten'st to his d(*sires.” 
He said, “ he knew how unworthy ho was of her, 
every w*ay ; that he had long ago resolved to quit all 
such aspiring thoughts, but that some strange acci- 
dents had made him desirous to see her once more, 
when he promised he w’onid take leave of her for 
ever. No, madam,” concluded he, “ my love is 
not of tfiat base kind which seeks its own satisfac- 
tiori, at the expense of what is most d(;ar to its ob- 


lle liegan therefore to make a very warm an- 
swer to her hist speech, when a mavk, in the cha- 
racter of an old woitcni, joined thiuu. 'I’his mask 
! w'as one of those Indit s who go to a luastpierado 

j only to If ill-nature, hy lellin pc(>ple rude frutlis, 

and by embMivomiug, as flie plnastj js, to spoil 

as iimch sport as they are abh This good lady, 

therefor**, having ()hs* rved Jones, and his friend, 
whom she well kin'W, in close (am?- Italion togetln r 
in a corner of the room, concknl 1 she could ne 
where satisfy her sphM*n hctti tliaii hy ititernijif- 
ing them. She attacked t hem, therefore id soon 
drove them from tindr retir»'inetit ; nor was she con- 
tetitcd with this, but pursued rln-m to every [d ice 
wliieh tin-y shifted to avoi*! hi'r ; till Mr. Niglilin- 
gale, seeing the distress i>fhis friend, at last relieied 
him, and engaged tin* old woman in .another puisnif. 

While Jones anil his mask were w'alking together 
about the room, to rid ihenisfdves of tlie teazer, he 
observed his lady sjieak to several masks, w ith the 
same frera.loin of acipiaintauia* as if they had lieeii 
barefaced. He could not help expia'ssing his sur- 
prise at this ; saying, “Sure, madanfl you must have 
infinite discernment, to know people in nil disguises.” 
To W'hi(di th(i lady answ'creil, “ Yon (ainnot conceive 
anything more insipid and cliildish than a nias(]ue- 
radc to the people of fashion, wdio in general know 
one another as well here as when they meet in 
assembly or a drawing-room ; nor will any woiiiiui 
of condition converse with a person with whom she 
is not ficquainted. In short, the generality of p^**' 
sons whom yon see here may more properly he said 
to kill time in tliis place than in any oilier ; 
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•generally retire from hence more tired than from the 
longest sermon. To say the truth, I begin to he in 
that, situation myself; and if 1 have any faculty at 
guessing, you ^are not much better pleased. I pro- 
test it would be almost charity in me to go home for 
your sake.’* “ 1 know but one charity equal to it,” 
cries Jones, “and that is to sulfer me to wait on 
you home.” “ Sure,” answered the lady, “ you have 
a strange oi)inion of me, to imagine, that upon such 
an accpiaintanee, I would let you into my doors at 
tliis lime of night. I fancy you impute tiie frijuid- 
ship I have shown my cousin to some other motive, 
^(onfess honestly; don't you consider this contrived 
■'inleiview as little heller tlian a downright assigna- 
tion! Are you used, Mr. Jones, to make these 
sudden coiniucsts {” “I am not used, mailain,” 
said Jones, “to submit to such smldeii conquests; 
hut as you have taken juy heart hy surprise, the i(‘st 
of my body hatli a right to follow ; so you must 
pardon me if 1 resolve to attend you wherever you 
go. He accom});iMied these words with some proj)er 
:ictioiis ; upon wliich llie lady, after a gentle ndjuke, 
and saying their familiarity would he observed, told 
him, “ She was going to siq) with an acMiuaintance, 
whillier she hop<‘d he would ivot follow lu r ; for if 
\uu should,” saiil she, “ 1 shall la* tljought ail uii- 
;i« i'(iuntal)le crt'alure, t liougli my friend itidiMMl is not 
Cl iixnious : \et I luipe you won’t follow me; I 
protest r siiall not know what to say if you <lo.” 

I’he lady presently after (piilted tile masquerade, 
and .lones, notwithstanding the severe ]»rohihition 
lie bad reeeivi’d, presunie<l to attend lier. He nas 
now ivdueed to the same dilemma we have meii- 
tioniMl liefoic, n:um!\, tin* w.ant of a sliilling, and 
could n(»t relieve it l)y borrowing as before. He 
tlierot'ore naiked Im) 1(11\ on after l!ie chair in bieli 
Ills l id i rode, pm sued liy a grand bu/za, fiaun all 
the ebainnen presmit, wlio uiscl\ take tlie }n‘st rare 
tlicy can (o diseonntenanee a lUiugafont b) tl 
bcitirs. l.nekily, dovieser, geimy wlio attt 
;it the* -bouse W('ri‘ too bu ^ to i) tin 

'=* and as tlie I'dime s cd’ the hour i)ia-N ented 

him fioin meeting many of their brethren in the 
‘'tieel, lie proceeded nifhiu.’t ino’i'station, in a dres><, 
nliieli, at another season, would have certainly 
raised a mol) at liis Iv’els. 

i'he lady was set ilowii in a street not far fnmi 
I laiiovpi-sipiare, when* the door being piesentl i 
"l)eij«al, siio was carried in, and tlie gentleman, 
uitliont any eereiiiony, vralketl in after her. 

Junes and Ids eonijianioii were now together in a 
'I ry well-furnished and well-wanned room; when 
tile female, still spt*aking in her masquerade voice, 
^iiid, she was surprised at her friend, who must ah. 
snluiely lia\e forgot her ajipoiiitment ; at whii li, 
-■'her venting mueh resmifmenf, she suddenly ex- 
pressed some apprehension from Jones, ami asked 
liiiu wliat the world would tliink of (heir having 
l''•''n aloiie togetln’r in a house at tliat linu* of night? 
Ibil instead of u tlireet answer to so imp»)rtant a 
n'i‘'sfiou, Jones began to be very importunate with 
latly to unmask; and at length having pn*vailed, 
oiero appeared «t)ot Mrs. Fitzpatrick, hut the lady 
oellaston herself. 

It would he tedious to give the particular con- 
versation, which consisted of very common and 
ordinary occurrences, and which lasted from two till 
o’eloek in the morning. It is sullicieiit to men- 
all of it that is anywise material to this history. 
^ rid (his ^vas a promise that the lady would en- 
I' lnoiir to find out Sophia, and in a few' days bring 
to an interview with Iier, on condition that he 
''"iilri then take his lea^e of her. When this was 
'oroughly settled, and a second meeting in the even- 


ing appointed at the same place, they separated ; 
the huly returning to her house, and Jones to hii 
lodgings. 

CHArTER Vlll. 

Contaiiiing a scene of distress, which will a])pi>ar verj 
cxtriiordiiiary to most of our reudms. 

Jonhs having refreshed Viimself with a few hours* 
sleep, summoned Partridge to his presence ; and 
delivering him a liaiik-note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received tliis 
with sparkling eyes, tlioiigh, when he came to reflect 
farther, it raised in him some suspicions not very ad- 
vantageous to the honour of his master: to these the 
tlreadful idea he had of the masquerade, the disguise 
in whieli his master had gone out and returned, and 
his having been abroad all night, tMUitributed. In 
plain language, the only way he co dd possibly find 
to account for the jiosscssion of this note, was by 
robbery : and, to confess the truth, the reader, unless 
he should suspect it was owing to the generosity of 
lady liellaston, can hardly imagine any other. 

To el.-ar, therefore, the honour of Mr. Jones, and 
to do justice to the liberality of the lady, he had 
really reeeiM-d this present from her, who, though 
she did not irive mueh into the liaekney charities of 
the age, such as building hoS[)itals, &e., was not, 
however, entirely void of that Christian virtue; and 
conceived (\eiy rightly 1 think) that a young fellow of 
merit, w ithont a sliilling in the world, was no im- 
proper oirjeet of this virtue. 

-Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited 
to dine Ibis day w ith Mrs. Miller. A t the ajijxdiited 
j h.r.ir, llierefore, the two young gentlemen, with the 
j two girls, alleinled in tin* parlour, wliere they waited 
I iV.Mii tbree till almost li\e lieftTe the good woman 
I aiqieared. Sin* hail lietai out of tow n to vi>it a rela- 
i tiou, of wliom, at. her return, she gave the following 
I account. 

; “ I liot»e, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 

• >oti wait ; 1 am sure if you knew the occasion — 1 
I ’ha>e been to see -a i-ousiu of mine, about six miles 
i off, wlmnow- lies in.— It should b a warning to 
j all persons (says f.he, looking at her daughters) 
i bow tliey marry indiscreetly. Tliere is no bapjiiness 
i in this world without a competency. O Nancy! 

. bow shall 1 tle^ci'ibo the w relclied condition in 
j Wliich 1 found your ])(Hi • cousin'? sin' hath scarce 
i lain ill a week, and ti .-re was she, tliis dreadful 
i w eather, in a cold rooi i, w ilhout any curtains to 
: her bed, and not a busb >1 t»f coals in her house (o 
! siqqily lu r will) lire ; !u r second son, tliat sweet 
1 little fell w, lies ill of a quinsey in the same bed 
i with his iiiotlier ; for there is no other bed in the 
lioiiM*. Poor little Tommy I 1 believe, .\aucy, you 
will never see your favourite any mori*; lor he is 
really vi-ry ill.’ 'i’he rest of the childnui are in 
])ret(y' gooil liealth: l)ut .Molly, I am afraid, will do 
lierself an injury i she is hut tliirteen ya ai's old, Mr. 
Nightingale, and yet, in my lib', I never saw a 
better nurse : she temls both her iiiotlier and her 
brother; and, what is wonderful in a creature so 
young, she shows all the cheerfulness in the world 
to her mother; and yet 1 saw' lier 1 saw the poor 
child, Mr. Nightingale, turn about, and privately 
wipe the tears from her eyt's.” Here Mrs. Miller 
was prevented, by' her own tears, lioiii going on^ 
and liioro was not, I hcliiwc, a jicison present 
w'ho <liil not accompany her in them ; at length ahe 
a little recovered herself, .ami proceeded thus; “In 
this distress th mother supports her spirits in & 
surprising manner. Tlie ilangm* of her son sits hea- 
viest upon her, and yet she endeavonra as much ns 

o 2 
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possible to conceal even this concern, on her hus- 
band’s account. Her hoAvevcr, sometimes gets 
tlie better ot all her endeavours ; for she was always 
extravagantly fond of this boy, and a most sensible, 
Bweel-teinpered creature it is. I protest I was never 
more atfected in my life than when 1 heard tin; litth^ 
wretcli, who is hardly yet seven years ohl, while his 
mother was wetting liiin with )ier tears, h(*g her 
to be coniforte<l. ‘ Indeed, m.ammn,’ cried the 
child, ‘ I shan’t die ; God Almighty, I’m sure, won’t 
take Tommy a^yay; let heaven be ever so tine a 
place, I had rather stay here and starve with you 
and my papa tlian go to it.’ Fardon me, gen- 
tlemen, I can’t help it” (says sh(>, wiping her 
eyes), “ such stMisil)ility and affection in a child — 
And yet, perhaps, he is least the ohject of pity ; for 
a day or two will, most jirohably, place him beyond 
the reach of all human evils, 'flu* father is, indeed, 
most worthy of compassion. Foor man, his coun- 
tenance is the very j)ictnre of liorror, and he looks 
like one rather dead than alive. Oh heavens! what 
a scene did I behold at my first coming into the 
room! The good creature was lying heliind tho 
bolster, supporting at once both his child and his 
wife. He had nothing on hut a thin waistcoat; for 
his coat was spread over the bed, to sujjply the want 
of blankets. — Wiicn he rose up at my entrance, I 
scarce knew him. As comely a man, Mr. Jones, 
within this fortnight, as >011 ever beheld; Mr. 
Nightingale hath seen him. His eyes sunk, his 
face pale, with a long bearil. Ills body shi\ering 
with cold, and worn with hunger too ; for my cousin 
says she can hardly prevail u;)oii him to eat. — He 
told mo hims<df in a whisper — he told me — I can’t 
repeat it — he said he could not bear to «'at the bread 
his children wanted. And yet, can you believe it, 
gentlemen I in all this misery his wife has as good 
caudle as if she lay in the midst of the greatest 
affluence; 1 tasted it, and I scarce ever tasted better, 
— The means of pnxfuring her this, he said, In* 
believed was sent liini by an angel from heaven, 1 
know not what he meant; for 1 liad not spirits 
enough to ask a single (piestioa. 

** This was a love-match, as they call it, on both 
sides; that is, a match between two beggars. I 
must, indeed, say, I never saw a fonder couple; but 
what is their fondness good for, hut to torment each 
other?” “ Indeed, mamma,” cries Nancy, “ I have 
alwa\.s looked on my cousin Anderson” (for that 
was luT name) “ as one of the hrip[)iest of women.” 

“ I am sure,” says Mrs. Milh‘r, “ the ease at [jresent 
is much otherwise ; for anyone might have discerned 
that the tender consideration of each other’s .snffrr- 
ings makes the most intolerable part of their cala- 
mity, both to the husband and wile. Compare<l to 
which, hunger and eohl, as they affect their (jwh 
persons only, are scarce evils. Nay, the very chil- 
dren, the youngest, which is not two year.s olrl, ex- 
cepted, feel in the same manner; for they are a most 
loving family, and, if they had but a bare competency, 
would be the happiest people in the world." “ I 
never saw the least sign of misery at her houae,” 
replied Nancy ; “ I am sure my heart bleeds for 
what you now tell me,” — “ O child,” answered the 
mother, “ she hath always cndeavourt'jl to make the 
best of everything. They have always been in great 
distress ; but, indeed, this absolute ruin hath been 
brought upon them by others. The poor man was 
bail hir the villain bis brother ; and about a week 
ago, the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
were all carried away, ajid sold by an exe cution. He 
sent a V iter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, whi(tb 
the villain never deliverral. — What must he think of 
luyiutTcring a week to pass before he heard of me?’' 


It was not with dry eyes that Jones hea^d this 
narrative; when it was ended he took Mrs. Miller 
apart with him into another room, and, delivering 
her his purse, in wliich was tbe sum of 50/., desired 
her to send as much of it as she thoitght proper to 
these poor people. The look which Mrs. Miller 
gave Jones, on this occasion, is not easy to be de- 
scribed. i>be burst into a kind of agony of transport, 
and cried out — “ Good heavens ! is there such a 
man in the world?” — Hut, reeolleeting herself, she 
said, “ Indeed 1 know one siieli ; but can there be 
another?” " 1 hope, inadiim,” cries Jones, “there 
are many who have common humanity ; for to 
relieve such distresses in our fellovv-ereatures, can 
hiirdly be called more.” Mr.s. Miller then took ten 
guineas, which were the utmost lie could prevail 
with her to accept, and said, “ She would liml some 
means of conveying them early the nt'xt morning 
adding, “that she had herself tlone some little matter 
for tlie poor people, and had imt left them in quite 
so nineh misery as she found them.” 

They then returned to the parlour, vvliere Night- 
ingale expressed mucli concern at the dri'adful situa- 
tion of these wretches, whom indeed he knew ; for 
he had seen them more tlian tincc at Mrs. Miller’s. 
Ho inveighed against the folly of making oneself 
liable for the debts of (»lhers ; vented many bitter 
execrations against the brother; and concluded with 
wishing something could be done for the unfortu- 
nate family. “ Suppose, mailain,” said he, “ you 
should recommend them to Mr. Allvvorthy t Or what 
think you of a collection? I will give them a guim a 
with all my hcfut.” 

Mrs, Miller made no aii'^vver; and Nancy, to 
whom her mother fiad whispen (i the generosity of 
Jones, turned pah* upon the occ.asion ; though, if 
either of them wa.s angry witli Nightingale, it was 
surely without reason. For tin* liberality of Jones, 
if he had knowti it, was not an example which he 
had any obligation to follow ; agd there are thou- 
sands who would not have eonfrihuted a single lialf- 
penriy, as indet*d lie did not in effect, for he made 
no tender of anytliing; and ihcMidore, as tlie <»theis 
tliought proper to make no dfuiiaiid, lie kept liis 
money in his pocket. 

I have, in truth, ohsi'rvt'd, and shall never have a 
better opportunity than at jneseiit to communicate 
my ohservation, that the world arc in general divided 
info two opinions coiicerriiiig charity, which are the 
very reverse of each otlii'r. One jiarty seems to 
Indd, that all acts of tliis kind are to he estei'ined 
as voluntary gifN, and, however little you give (il 
indeed no more than your good wishes), you acquire 
a great degree of merit in so doing. Others, mi 
the coulrary, appear to he as tirmly persuaded, that 
heneticence is a jiositivc duty, and that wh(-m’ver 
the rich fall greatly short of tin ir ability in relieving 
the distresses of tin? poor, their pitiful larges, si'.s 
are so far from being meritorious, that llic) liave 
only performed their duty by halves, and are in sonic 
sense more contempt ible than those wlio li^vc cn- 
tlroly neglected it. 

To reconcile tlu'se different o])inio^8 is not iii my 
power. I hhall only add, that the givers are gcricially 
of the former sentiment, and tin* receivers are alumJ't 
universally inclined to the latter. 

ClfAFTEll IX. 

Whirli treats of rnatt(*rs of a very dilTorrnt kind from Iho-'C ic 

Ihe prcc oiiiug chapter 

In the evening Jones met his lady again, and a Ion? 
conversation again ensued between them *. l’'it as > 

eonsUterl only of the same ordinary occurrences as 
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bpfore, we shall avoid montioning particulars, which 
we tlcHpair of rendering agreeable to the reader; 
uiileSH he is one whose devotion to the fair sex, like 
that of the papists to their saints, wants to be raised 
by the hel]> of pictures. Dut I am so far from de- 
siring to exhibit such pictures to the public, that I 
would wish to draw a curtain over those that have 
biM'M lately set forth in certain French novels; very 
bungling copies of which have beim jiresented us 
here under the name of translations. 

Jones grew still more and more impatient to sec 
SopJiia ; and tinding, after repeated int<*rviews with 
lady Bellaston, no likelihood of obtaining this by 
lier means (for, on the contrary, the lady began to 
treat even tin* mention of the name of Sophia with 
n'sentment), he resolved to try some other method, 
lie made no doubt hut that lady Bellaston knew 
where his angel was, so lie thought it most likely 
tlrat sonm of lu*r servants should he acquainteil with 
... same secret. Partridge therefore was employed 
to get ac(iuain(e<l with those servants, in order to lish 
this secret out of them. 

Few situations can be imagined more niH‘asy than 
that to whieli his poor master was at present re- 
(iiHM'd ; for besides the ditliculties he met 'vith in 
discovering Sophia, liesides the fears he had of 
liaxing disobliged Iut, and the assnranee lu‘ bad re- 
ceived from lady Ihdiaston of tlie n'sointion which 
Sophia had taken against him, tind of her having 
purpos(*ly concealetl herself from him, which he had 
sutlicient reason to believe might be true ; be had 
still a difhenity to eombtit, which it was not in the 
[,..\\cr of liis mistress to remove, however kind lier 
iiirlination might have been, 'I'fiis was t he expo.sing 
of ht‘r to be disinherited of idl her father's estate, 
the almost inevit.able conse<jm’iiee of their eoming 
tngrther witluMit a consent, which In* had no hopes 
of< er obtaining. 

.\(hl to all the ' the many ohligMfions wliich lady 
Ih'llaston, wle vikdeiit fondness we can no longer 
foiii'fal, had heaped njioii him; so that hv her means 
become one tif the best -dressed men 
lit town and was not onl> relieved from those 
ii'li< ul<>us distresses we have 1 I’oia* mentio *<1. but 
was actually rai-ed to a stale (»f aiHuema b« emd 
what he h:;tl ever known. 

New, thoi.'gli flicre are many gentlemen who very 
well reconcile it to their eonscieiiecs f o j)osNcs,s thein- 
S ’hfs of the uJinIe fortune of a woman, willionf 
iiciking her anv kind of return ; yet to a niii. l, the 
Piepricior of w hich doth not ilcseiTc to h* nangcfl, 

' "diiiig is, I beliiwe, more irksome tlian to snp[>ort 
hue witli gratitude only; especially where inelina- 
'i"ii pulls file heart a <-onlrary wa\. Such was the 
'iiiliappy case of Jones ; for tliongh the virtuous love 
li“ hi.ia- to Sophia, ami which left very little allccti(*n 
any olli«>r woman, luul hemi entirely unt of the 
1'" ''lion, he <*ouId never liava* been al)le to liave made 
fuiy adpipi;ih‘ return to the generous passion of this 
wdio )iad indiMMl been once an object of desin*, 
'"itwas now entered at least intt> the autumn of life, 

' wiinrii vvore all the gaiety td youth, both in her 
'•‘■^santl man\j<‘r; iiaj, slie contrived still to mahu 
hiiri ih(! rost'H in her elieeks ; but tbes<', like l!<iwers 
‘•ned imt of season by art, load none of that lively 
' norning frcghncHs with which Nattiro, ut the proper 
‘ine, bedecks lier owni productions. .She had, bo* 
j'l' < s, a certairi imperfection, whiidi renders some 
though very beautiful to (be eje, very iin- 
placed in a wiblerin*ss of sweets, and 
n*' i« most disagreealile to the 

llip^ these discourngfMueuts on 

side, ho felt his obligations full as strongly 
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on the other ; nor did he less plainly discern the 
ardent passion wJicnce those obligations proceeded, 
the extreme violenee of which if he failetl to equal, 
he well knew the lady would think him ungrateful ; 
and, what is worse, he would have thought himself 
80 . He knew the tacit consideration upon which 
all her favours were conferred ; and as his necoAsily 
obliged him to accept them, so his honour, he con- 
cliidtal, forced him to jiay the price. This therefore 
he resolved to do, whatever mis<*ry it cost him, and 
to devote himself to her, from that great principle oi 
justice, by wliich the laws of some countries oblige 
a debtor, who is no otherwise capable of discharging 
his debt, to become tlie slave of his creditor. 

While he was meditating on these matters, he 
received the following note from tlie lady : — 

“A very hiolish, hut a very pervt*rse accident hath 
happened since our last meeting, which makes it 
improper 1 slionld see you any more at the usual 
I jdace. I will, if jiossible, contrive some other place 
j liy to-morrow. In tlie mean time, adieu.'* 

* This disa])pointmeiit, perluqis, the reader may 
conclmle was not very great; 1ml if it was, he was 
quickly relieved ; for in h ss tliaii an hour afterwards 
another note* was brought him from the same liaiul, 
whieli contained ns follows: — 

“ I have altered my mind since I wrote; a change, 
whieli if yon are no stranger to the teiidcrest of all 
passions, you will not wonder at. I am now re- 
; solved to see you this evening at my own house, 

} whatever may In* tlie consequence, (.’oriic to me 
! exu'-tiy at seven; I dine abroad, but will be at home 
I by tliat time. A day, 1 tind, to tlio?>e that sincerely 
! love, seems longer than 1 imagined. 

‘If should eidcntally be a few moments 

b( fort bill the shew ye into tln^ dravving- 

rooiii." 

To ctujfe'is the truth, Jones was less pleased with 
tliis last epistle than be Innl been with tlie former, 
as he was preventeil liy it frttni eoinplv iiig with the 
t.iiiiest mitrt'aties of Mr. N igblingalt*, vv iih wlioin 
lit bad now eontraetetl rnncli intimacy and fiiend- 
sliip. Tln*st‘ mitu'atie^ w er»‘ to go w ith that young 
gentleman aiul bis eompany to a new iday, w bit )i 
was to be acted tliat t v t iling, and whieli a very lai^t' 
party had agn'cd tt» tlainn, from some tiislikt* llu y 
liad laktui to the .anthor, who was a frieiul tt^ om* of 
Mr. Nightingale’s act|naintanee. And tin’s s<»rt of 
fun, our liero, wt* are asbaimal to ctinfes.s, would 
willingly have preferrotl to the above kind appoint- 
ment ; but bis lioiionr got tin* better of liis iiulina- 
tioii. 

Before we attend biin to this intended interview 
with the V.oly, vvt‘ think proper to aeeonnt for both 
(lie ]»reeeding notes, as tlie reatler may jaissdilv lie 
not a little Mivj'iised at the inquiidiuiee of lady 
Bellast<Mi, in bringing her loviT to tlie very house 
where her rival was lodged. 

Firo, tlien, the mistress (^f thi’ lunise wlicre these 
\overs liad b'ltbi vto met, ai d vvb" bad b( ii for some 
I years a pensioner to that lady. become a 

im'tliodisi, ami bad tliat v» :y moi iiing w aiti'd iqion 
Iwr bulvsbip, and atti i* rebukiu:: i:er vi ry sev«*rely 
for lier past lib*, bad jiooitively diclanal, that she 
would, on no aeeonnt, he iii>l i uniental in carrying 
on .any of her affairs fi»r the future. 

The hurry of sjiirits into vv l.ich this accident threw 
the fuly made her ilcspair of possibly finding any 

othe 'nveiiimua* te. t .Ic that ^ , but 

;is sin- began a litfb* to recove r from her uneasiness 
at the disappointment, she set lit'r thoughts to work., 
when luckily it came into her hc;ul to propose to 
1 Soiihia to go f the play, which was immediately 
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consented to, and a proper lady provided for her 
companion* Mrs. Honour was likewise despatched 
W'ith Mrs. Ktolf on the same errand of pleasure ; 
and thus her own house was left free for the safe 
reception of Mr. Jones, with wdioni she prer.dsed 
herself tw’o or three hours of uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, after her return from the place whore she dined, 
which was at a friend’s house in a pretiy distant part 
of the town, near her old place of assignation, where 
she had engaged herself before she was wadi apprised 
of the revolution that had happened in the mind and 
morals of her late confidante. 

CHAPTER X. 

A chapter which, though short, may draw tears from some 
eyes. 

Mr. Jones w'as just dressed to wait on lady Bel- 
laston, w’hen Mrs. Miller rapped at his door; and, 
being admitted, very earnestly desired his eonipany 
below stairs, to drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into tlie room, she presently 
introduced a person to him, saying, “ Tins, sir, is 
my cousin, wdio hath been so greatly heliolden to 
your goodness, for which lie begs to return you his 
sincerest thanks.” 

The man had scarce entered u[)on that speech 
wdiieh Mrs. Miller had so kindly prefaced, when 
both Jones and he, looking stedfastly at each otluT, 
showed at once the utmost tokens of surprise. Tlie 
voice of the latter began instantly to faltm*; and, 
instead of linishing his speech, he sunk into 

a chair, crying, “ It is so, I am convinced it is so!” 

** Bless me ! what’s the meaning of this 1” cries 
Mrs. Miller; “ vou are not ill, I hope, cousin ! Some 
w'ater, a dram this instant.” 

“ Be not fright(Ml, madam,” cries Jou**s, ” T 
have almost as much need of a dram as yonr cousin. 
We are equally surprised at tliis uuexpoeted 
ing. Your cousin is an ac(piaintance of mine, Mrs. 
Miller.” 

“An acquaintance!” cries the man. “Oh, 

heaven ! ” 

“Ay, an acquaintance,” rcpcate<l Jones, “and an 
honoured acquaiiitaiiee tot>. Wlicii I do not lovo 
and honour tlie man who dares voiiturc <*verything 
to preserve his wife and children from instant de- 
struction, may I liave a friend eapabh; of «lisow'ning | 
me in adversity !” j 

“ (), you are an excellent young man,” cries Mrs. j 
Miller: — “ Yes, indeed, poor crealur.'! he hath ven- j 
turod everything. — if lie had not had one of tli». j 
best of constitutions, it must have killed him.” ! 

“ Cousin,” cries the man, wdio had now pretty 1 
W’cll recovered himself, “ this is tlie aiig. I fimn : 
heaven whom I iiK'ant. I’liis is he to wdiom, he- I 
fore I saw you, 1 owrnd the preservation of my j 
Peggy. He it wms to wdiose gmieiaisily e\a.‘ry com- | 
fort, every support wdiieh I have jiroeiired for In r, j 
was owdng. He is, indeed, tin* worthiest, bravest, j 
noblest, of all human beings. O cousin, I have ob- 
ligations to this gentleman of sueb a nature !” 

“ Mention notbiiig of obligations,” cries .Tones, 
eagerly ; “ not a word, I insist upon it, not a wand” 
(meaning, I snpyiose, that ho wmnld not have him | 
betray the affair of the robbery to any person;. “ If, 
by the tiifle you have received from inr, 1 have jire- 
•erved a whole family, sure pleasure Avas ne,ver 
bought 80 cheap.” 

“ O, sir!” cries the man, “ I wish you could this 
instant see my house. If any person had ever a 
right to the pleasure you mention, I arn convinced 
it U yourself. My cousin tells me she acquainted 
you with the distress in which she found us. Tint, 


sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly by your good 

ness. My children have now a bed to lie oii,( 

and they have they have eternal blessings 

rew'ard you for it! they have bread to cat. My 

little boy is recovered ; my wife is out of danger, 
and I am hajipy. All, all owing to you, sir, and to 
my cousin here, one of tlie best of women. Indeed, 
sir, I must see yon at my house. — Indeed my wib; 
must see yon, and thank you. — My eliildren too 

must express tlieir gratitude. Indeed, sir, they 

are not without a sense of their obligation ; but what 
is iny feeling when 1 reflect to whom I owe, that 
they are now capable of expressing their gratitude. 

-O, sir, the little hearts Avhieh you have 
warmed had now been cohl as ice without your as- 
sistance.” 

Here .Tones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding; hut indeed the overflowing of bin 
own heart would of itself have stopped his words. 
And now' Mrs. .Miller likewise began to pour fortb 
llianksgivings, as w ell in lier ow n name, as in that ol 
her eousin, and coneludcal with saving “ She doubted 
not b«it such goodness WDuld meet a gloiiou.s re- 
ward.” 

Jones answered, “ He had been suilicicuitly ic 
wanle<l aln'ady. Your cousin’s account, inadaui,” 
said he, “ hath given me a sensation more [)leasiiig 
than 1 htive ever known, lie must be a wretch who 
is unmoveil at bearing such a story ; bow traiispoit- 
ing them niu>t he the thought of ha\ing haj)pil\ 
ae'teel apart in this scfne ! If there are men win. 
cannot feel the dt'light of giving liappim ss to otlu rs 
I sincerely pity tberjj, as they are iiu apahle of last, 
ing what is, in my opinion, a greater hc-noiir, a 
higher interc'.t, and a sweeti-r pb*asnri‘, than i!i«> 
amhilious, tin* avarieioiis, tn- the \oliq tutujs mail 
eau (*\t*r ohtr.in.” 

The hour (jf appointment being now eoim*, Joie s 
was forced to lake a h:mt\ leave, hut not hero.e h(> 
had heartily shaki'ii his fim nd ^)y tin* hand, and 
ilesired to se»* liim again as soon as j.ossihb* ; jue- 
mising, that he would iibuself take tin- tiiNt (ijij.or 
toiiity of visiting him at his own liouec. lie tlien 
stepped info liis chair, and proei'cdt'd to lady llel- 
la>toids, greatly exulting in tli»* lrtpj)iin’ss which 
be luui j)roenieil to this j)oor family ; noi eimld lie 
forbear r< tleeting, w ilhout horror, on the dreadl’ui 
eoiisrcjuenees Avhieh mn«.t have attended them, bad 
he li-fened rather to tin* voiia* of >fi iet justice llnm 
to that of mercy, when he was attac ked on the high 
road. 

.Mrs. Miller sung fort!) the praises of Join's during 
the whole evening, in which Mr. .\ndeison, wbde 
he stayed, so pas-ionately aecompanh-d her, tiial, 
he was often on tlie very point of mentioning tin* 
circumstance of tin* robbery. However, lie Im kilv 
reeollected liimself, and avoided an indiscretion 
which would have hemi so mucli the gr(*ati'r, as he 
knew .Mrs. Miller to he extremely strict, and nice 
in her prineijiles. (le was likewise well ajipri'a'J 
of tlie loqmn il v of this lady ; ami yet sueb was Id^ 
gr-ititmle, that it bad almost got the hettc'f both »>l 
dis«-retion ami sliarne, ami nunU* hini judilisb that 
W'bieh w'OubI liave defamed bis ow n eliaraeter, rathei 
tlian miiit any eireumstnnees which miglit do fbe 
fullest honour to his henefactoi. 

CIIAPTJ'Ml XT. 

Id which the reader will tj<* surprised. 

Mr. Jones was rallier earlier than the time ap- 
point.e«l, and earlier than the lady; whose 
was hindered, not only by the distance ol the pla^ - 
wher? she dinerl, hut by sorne other cross accid*^^ 
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very vexatious to one in her situation of mind. He 
ivarf accordiiiijly shown into tlie drawing-room, 
where he had not been many minutes before the 

door opened, and in came no other than Sophia 

herself, who had left the play before the end of the 
Hist act i for tliis, as we have already said, being a 
new play, at which two large parties met, the one to 
damn, and the other to applaud, a violent ui)r()ar 
and an engagennmt between the two parties, had so 
terrilied our heroine, that she w’as glad to put her- 
srlf under the protection of a young gentleman who 
safely conveyiul her to her chair. 

As lady Bellaston had acquainted her that she 
should not he at home till late, Sophia, expecting to 
Und no one in the room, came liastily in, and w'ent 
directly to the glass which almost fronted her, with- 
imt once looking towards the upptu* end of the room, 
wlicre the statue of Jones now stood motionless. — 
In tills glass it was, after contemplating her own 
lovely face, that sljt* lirst discovered the said statue; 
when, instantly turning about, she perceived the 
reality of llu* vision ; upon which she gave a vi<d(‘nt 
scream, and searee preservial herself from fainting, 
till .lones w'as alih* to move to her, and support lu-r 
in his arms. 

'fo paint tlie hiolvs or thoughts of either of fhesi? 
lo\erH, is lieyind my j»ower. As their sensations, 
from thi'ir mnt'ial silence, may he judged ti> Iium* 
been too hig for their own utterance, it eaniiot be I 
Hinqmsed that I shonl l In* able to express them ; 
and tlie misfortune is, tliaf few of my readers have 
hern emmudi in love to ferl bytlu irown hearts what 
jiassi'd at this time in tlieirs. 

After a sliorf jiau'.e, J()ne>>, witli faltering accents, 

- lid I see, m nlatii, yi>n are surpiis'-d.** — “Snr- 
jiri>i‘d !” answered site; “Oh heavens! Indeed, I j 
am Mirprised. 1 almost doubt wlmtlier yoii are tin* | 
persmi vou seem.'* “ 1 iid'-<‘d,” cries lie, “my j 
>'•11 pardon me, madam, for tliis once i ailing 

you I am ih H \m\ wrOched .lones, who n for- 

tii!!!*, ifier s(» u, ,;i\ di-appoiiitment h:il!}, at last, 
f!iidl\ eouiliicf “d to \oM. ()IiI IN' Sophia, tiid von 
know tile tlioiimiid toimeul^ I hav sull’ered in tliis 
l ine, fruitless J ursuil.” - “ I’lir'-uit if whom t” said 
Sitji'aia, a little leeolleet iijg hvT'.elf, and assuming a 
rcMiued air. — “t’an yui he o erind to ask tliat 
(I'lcslioii dies .hmes; “Need I say, of you (” 
•‘()f me;” aiisweieil Sophia: “Math Mr. .Ioic'h, 
iIumi, any such in.jiorfant Imsin ss wit h me 'lo 

some, madam,” cries .Jones, “this might seem an 
imjiorianf, hiisinr'ss “ (giving In r (he jioi k •(-! k j. 
“/ hope, madam, you will tind it of the same value 
■Ts when it waK lost.** Sopliia took the jioekid-hook, 
'Hid was g.ii ng to sjieak, vvlnui In* interrupted her 
thus “ ]^,,j ns not, 1 liesi'eeh you, lose one of these 
pncioiis moments wliieli fortune hath so kindly s(*iit 
n, hiy Sophia ! I have business of a iiuieh 
‘superior kind, 'i'hiis, on my knees, let nn* iV'^k vour 
pardon. y\y pardon 1” erics she : “ Sure, sir, 
atti'r what is past, you eaiiuot I'Xpect, after what f 
have heard.*' I searee know what I say," au- 
^'Wert'd Jones. “By heavens! I scarce wish you 
d\o\i\d pardjiu me. () my Siiphial henceforth 
never cast away a thought oii such a wretch as 1 am. 
If any remembrance of rne should ever intrude to 
a moment’s uueasineHs to that tender ho^om, 
think of my unworthiin'ss ; and let the renn'mhr.inee 

. 'vliat passed at IJploii Idot fo ever from your 

mind.’’ 

Sophia stood trembling all this vvhili*. Her face 
winter than snow, and her heart was throbbing 
. stavR, But, at tin; mention of I pton, 

I ash arose in her cheeks, and her eves, whicli 
she had scarce lifted up, were turned upon 


Jonos with a glance of disdain. He understood this 
silent rcproacli, and replied to it thus ; O my 
Sophia ! my only love 1 you cannot hate or despise 
me more for what happened there than I do myself; 
but yet do me the justice to think that my heart was 
never unfaithful to you. 'l*hat had no sliure in the 
folly I was guilty of; it was even then unalterably 
yours, 'rhoiigh I despaired of possessing you, nay, 
almost of ever seeing you more, I doted still on 
your charming idea, and could seriously love no 
other woman. But If my heart had not been en- 
gaged, she, into whose company I accidentally fell 
at (hut cursed pJacf, was not an object of serious 
love. Believe rne, iny angel, I have never seen ner 
from that day to tins ; and never intend or desire to 
see her again.” Sopliia, in her heart, was very glad 
to liear this; hut forcing into her face an air of more 
cohlness than she had yet assumed, “ Why," said 
she, “Mr. Jones, do you tak(* the trouble to make a 
delViice where you arc not accused ( If I tliouglit 
it wortli while to accuse you, 1 have a charge of 
unpardonable nature indeed.” — “ What is it, ftir 
ln‘uven’s sake t” answered Jones, tnunhling and 
pale, expecting to hear of his amour with lady Bel- 
lastoii. “ oil,” said she, “ how is it possible! can 
I’vcrv thing nolile and everything base he lodged 
t<»gether in tin* same bosom (” Lady Bellaston, und 
the ignominious cireuiustaiu o of having been kept, 
rose again in his mind, and s(c)pi)(*(l Ids month from 
any reply. “ (.'ould I have expected, ” ])roeeeded 
.Nopliia, “ sucli treatment from vou { Nay, from 
any g«‘ntleinau, from any man of honour ? To liave 
my name traduced in jmhlic; iti inns, among the 
inea'U'st vulgar! to have any little favours that my 
ungiiarded he.'irt may have too lightly betrayed mo 
to gri'ii, h(*a<trd of th*‘ie ! nay, even to hear that 
y«m had been forced to lly from my love!” 

Netldng c«)uld Kinal .Jones’s surprise at these 
I wools of Sophia ; hut vet, not being gidlty, he was* 

1 much lev:s emliarrassed how' to del'hud hiinsidf than 
if sli ‘ hull touclied that ti ndm* string at vvhii'h his 
coiiseieiiee )iad been alarim il. By some ex iniina- 
(ion he presently fum'cl, that her snpjiosiiig him 
guilty of so •‘iiocking an outrage again-'t his love, 
and hor r< pul.ition, was entirely owing to Bartvulg. *s 
talk at tiie iinis hefore l.uulhutU and servants; t’-T 
S./plda confessed to hifu it was from them that s)ie 
reerived lim’ iiifelligcnee. M** liad no veiv great 
diilieulty to make lo r believe tiiat he was eUlirely 
innocent of an ollein e so foreign to his chaiai ler : 

I hut she h.'id a great di al to IiindiT him from going 
instantly home, and pnilijig J’artiidge to d«\ir!i, 
wliieli lie more tli in u:iv-e swore he would do. This 
jioinl being cleared up, they soon foiiml llunnselves 
so well pleased with «'aeh other, that Jones epiite 
forgot he had begun tlie euuv ersalion with eiuijm ing 
In*!* to give up all thoughts eif lam ; and she was in a 
temper to liave given ear to a petitimi of a veiy dit- 
fereiit nature; for hefiua* lliey vvi re awiuv tliey liad 
liolli goim so far, that he let fall some words tint 
soumled like a proposal ttf marriage, 'I’o which she 
replied,” Th:it, did not her d.vitv to her tather torhid 
her to follow her e>vvu im linations, ruin vvith him 
\v«mhl he mme welcome tv) her than tl'.e most alllu- 
ent fortune with anoilier At the mention 

of the word ruin he startl'd, let lirop her hand, 
whieli he ht'ld for .some time, and striking his breast 
with his aivvn, I'fied m(, “(^Ii, Sophia! can I then 
ruin tln*<* ? No; l)v licJivens, no! I iievci will a< t 
so ha«c a part. Dca 'sl Sophia, whatever it costs 
me, I will renounce ] ovi ; I will give yui up; I will 
tear all such hopes from my heart as an incoUbis’.ent 
with your Te d good. My love 1 will ever retain, 
Jmt it siiall lie in silence ; it shall be at a didtancv 
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from you ; it shall be in some foreign land ; from 
whence no voice, no sigh of my despair, shall ever 
reach and disturb your ears. And when I am dead ” - 
He would have gone on, but was stopped by a flood of 
tears which Sophia let fall in his bosom, upon which 
she leaned, without being able to speak one word. 
He kisseAl them off, whicli, for some moments, she 
allowed him to do without any resistance ; but then 
recollecting herself, gently withdrew out of his arms ; 
and, to turn the discourse from a subject too tender, 
and which she found she could not support, be- 
thought herself to ask him a tjuestion she never had 
time to put to him before, “ How he came into that 
rooml’^ He began to stammer, and would, in all 
probability, have raised her suspicions by the answer 
he was going to give, when, at once, tin; door opened, 
and in came Lady Bellaston. 

Having advanee«l a f(‘W steps, and seeing Jones 
and Sophia together, she sudiieiily stopped ; when, 
after a pause of a few moments, recollecting herself 
with admirable jireseivoe of mind, she said, — though 
with sullicient indications of surprise both in voice 
and countenance — “ I thought, Miss Western, you 
had been at the playl” 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning 
of Jones by what means he had discovered her, yet, 
as she had not the least suspicion of the real truth, 
or that Jones and lady Bellaston wore ac(]uainted, 
so she was very little confonii(l(?(l ; and tlie less, as 
the lady had, in all their conversations on the sub- 
ject, entirely taken her side against her father. With 
very little hesitation, therefore, she went through 
the whole story of what had hapj)ened at the play- 
house, and the cause of lier hasty return. 

The length of this narrative gave lady Bt'llaston 
an opportunity of rallung her spirits, and of con- 
sidering in what manner to act. And us the beha- 
viour of Sophia gave her liopcs that Jom*s h:ul not 
betrayed licr, she put on an air of good humour, 
and said, “ 1 should not have broke in so abruptly 
upon yon. Miss Western, if I liad known jou had 
company.” 

Lady Ilellaston fixed her c\cs on Sophia whilst 
she spoke these words. 'Fo wiiich tiiat poor young 
lady, having her t:u-e overspread with l)lii>>hes and 
confusion, answ»M-ed, m a stauiin< ring voice, “ I am 
sure, madam, I shall always think the iiwiiour of 

your ladyship’s e(»inp:iuy ” “ I hoj)e, at. least,” 

cries lady Bellaston, “ I interrupt no bu^iticss.’' — 
“No, inalaui,” aiiswere I Sojiliia, “our business’ 
was at an end. Your ladysliip may he- pleased to 
remember I have often mentioned the loss of my 
pocket-book, which this gentleman, having very 
luckily found, was so kind to return it to me with 
the bill in it.” 

Jones, ever since the arrival of Imly Bellaston, 
had been ready to sink with f.-ar. He sat kicking 
his heels, playing with his ringers, and looking 
more like a fool, if it In- possible, than a yoimg 
booby squire, when ho is first introduced into a 
polite assembly. He began, howevan-, noiv to re- 
cover himsfdf ; and taking a hint from the behaviour 
of lady Bellaston, who he saw did not intend t<* 
claim any accpiainlance with him, he. resolved as 
entirely to affect the stranger on his ])art. He said, 
“ Ever since he had the pocket-book in his posses- 
sion, he had used great diligence in injpiiring out 
the lady whose name was writ in it ; but never till 
that day could be so fi^rtunate to discover her.” 

Sophia had indeed rneritioi ed the loss of her 
pocket-book to lady Bellaston ; but as Jones, for 
Borne reason or other, had never once hinted to her 
that it was in his possession, she believ<*d not one 
syllable of what Sophia now said, and wondciLillv 


admired the extreme (juickn^ss of the young Indy 
in inventing such an excuse. The reason of Sojrliia’s 
leaving the playhoust* met with no belter credit; 
and thougli she could not account for the meeting 
between these two lovers, she was firmly persuaded 
it was not accidental. 

With an affected smile, therefore, she said, “ In- 
deed, Miss AV’^estern, you have had very good luck 
ill recovering your money. Not only as it fell 
into the hands of a gentleman of honour, but as 
be happened to discover to whom it belonged. J 
think you would not consent to have it advertised. 
-It was great good fortune, sir, that you fouiii out 
to whom the note belonged.” 

“ O iiiadum,” cries Jones, “ it was enclosed in a 
pocket-book, in which the young lady’s name was 
written.*' 

“ That was very fortunate, indeed,’* cries the 
lady: — “ And it was no less so, tliat you heard Miss 
AVestern was at my house ; for she is V(‘ry little 
known.” 

Jones had at Icngtli perfectly recovered Iris 
spirits; and as he conceived he had now an op]U)r- 
tuiiity of satisfying Sophia as to the (jnestion slie 
had asked him just before lady Bellaston came in, 
he proceeded thus: “ Why, madam,” answered he, 
“ it was by the luckiest cliance imuginahle 1 made this 
discovery. I was mentioning what I had found, 
and the name of the owner, the other night to a lady 
at the masquerade, who told me she believed she 
knew where I might sec- Miss AVestern ; ami if I 
w'onld eome to her house the next niornhig she 
would inform me. I went according to her aj)- 
pointment, htit she was not at home ; nor could I 
ever meet with her till tliis morning, when she di- 
rected me to your ladyship’s liouse, 1 came aeeord- 
ingly, ami did myself tin- hon*mr to ask for your 
ladyship; ami upon my saying that I Innl \ery par- 
ticular business, a servant slmwed me into this 
room; where I had not ])een huii^^ln-fore tin* young 
holy returucil from tin- play.” 

l.'pon his mentioning tlie mas(|ueraili*, he looked 
Very slily at lady Bellaston, witlio»it :iny fear of 
heitig remarked by Sophia ; for she w ris visibly too 
mm-h confounded to make any observations. 1 his 
hint a litth? alarmed the lady, rnid she* was sih-nt ; 
wln*n .lones, win) saw tin* agitatinn.s of So|dua's 
mind, resol\od to fake the only met hod ol reli(*\iMg 
her, which was by la tiring; hut, before he did this, 
he saiil, “ I hi madam, it is eustoniary to give 

some rew'ard on these occasions; I must insist on 
a vi-ry high o!n* for my honesty ; — it is, madaiii, no 
less than the honour t>f heirjg permitted to l>;iy 
another visit hen*.” 

“ Sir,” replied the lady, “ I make no df>uht licit 
you an* a gentleman, and my floors ar«* m*ver slnit 
to peoj)le of fashion.” 

Jom*s thej), after proper ceremonials, di-parted* 
liiirhly tf) his ow n satisfaction, and in) less to that 
of Sophia ; who was It-rrihly alarmcfl l(*st lady Ih’l- 
laston should discover what she knew' already but 
too well. 

Upon the stairs Jf)nes met his ohl jicquaintancc, 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithstamling all she had 
said against liirn, was now' sf) well bred to hi*have 
with great civility, 'rhis mcf-ting proved indeed a 
lucky eireumstancf*, as he communicated to lier ttiP 
house where he lodged, W’ith whicli Sophia was uu- 
ae(piaiut4Ml. 
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CTI AFTER Xir. 

In which the thirUM‘nth lM)ok b conchided. 


Tiik lord Shaftesbury soinewlu'rc objects to 

telliiif? too nuicli truth : ])y which it may be fairly 
Luferred, that, in some cases, to lie is not only ex- 
cusable but commendable. 

And surely there an^ no persons who may so pro- 
perly ehalleny:e a rij,dit to this commendable devia- 
tion from trutli, as young Avomen in the allair of 
love ; for which tlu'y may plead precept, cdiicatiou, 
and above all, the sanction, nay, I may say tin* ne- 
cessity of custom, by which they are restrained, not 
from submitting to the lionest imj)ulses of nature 
(for that Avould be a foolish prohibition) but from 
owning them. 

We are not, therefore, ashariu'd to say, that our 
heroine uoav pursued the dictates of the above- 
iiientioned right hoiiourable philosopher. As she 
was perfectly satisfied then, that lady IJellaston was 
ignorant «d* the p(‘rson of Jones, so she determined 
to keep her in that ignorance, though at the ex- 
|)riis»* of a little fibbing. 

Jones liad not been long gom*, before lady Bel- 
laston cried, “Upon my word, a good pretty young 
fellow ; I wonder who In* is ; for I don’t remember 
ever to have seen his faee liefore.” 

“ Nor I neither, madam,” cries Sopliia. “ I must 
say he hehaxMl very handsomely in relation to my 
note ’* 

“ \es ; ainl he is a very hand fello 'said 
the lad\ : “duu’lAOu think so !” 

“T dill not take mueh notice of him,” answered 
Sojiliia, “hut I thought he seemed rather awkward, 
aiiil iingenteel than otiicrwise.” 

“You are extremely right,” cries lady llellaston : 
“you may see, hy his manner, that lie hath not kept 
iT ’ed (•omj)any. N ly, notwithstanding Ids returnic.g 
vnir note, and refusing the reward, ( almost <|uesfion 

Avlu'fher lie is a g^itlenian. 1 ha\e alwavs oh- 

si'iard (liere is a soinetliing in persons well born, 
whi'-h otlieis <Mn never .leijnire. — J think I will 
gi\i' ordi'i’s not to be at home to him.” 

“Nay, sure, madam,” answered Sopliia, “one 
ran’t suspect after what he hatli done; — besides, if 
your ladyshij) observed him, there was an elegance 
in his diseonrse, a delicaey, a prettiness of expres- 
sion that, ihat ” 

“ I eoiifr.-‘j,” said lady Ihdlaston, “the fellow hath 

words \iid iudi-ed, Sophia, yon must forgive me, 

iu<lc'>d yon inu'g.” 

“1 forgi\r your ladyship!” said Sophia. 

“ Yes, indeed yon iir.sf,*' msw ered she, lang!iing ; 
"fori had a horiible sijsjdcion when I lii ‘•t eame into 

the room ( At)w yon mn8t foigive it ; but I sns- 

|)i'(lefl it v\as Mr. Jones himself.” 

"Did your lady ship indeed ? ” cries Sophia, blush- 
ing, and ali'eefiiig a latigh, 

” ^ I s, 1 vow I did,” answered she, “1 <’an’t 
iiuagiiie what jmt It into my Imad : for, give the fellow 
ids due, hr was genteelly dressed ; which, I tliittk, 
'l"ir Sophvj is not eominonly the ease with xoiir 
friend." 


" lids raillery,” <*ries Sophia, “is a little cruel, 
Ldy Hellastoii, after my promise to your ladyship.” 

“Not at all, <*hild,” said the lady ; “ ft wa>nhl 

■ iiM* hern cruel before; but afti’r yon promised me 
^'■'er to marry without your father’s consent, in 
'viich yon know’ is inijilied your giAing up Jones, 
Sure yon can bear a little raillery on a ]):ission wbi<’ii 
Was pardonable enough in a young girl in the conn- 
nH ot which yon tell nni you have so entirely 
Ku the better. What must I think, my dear Sophy, 
ibu cannot bear a little ridienle even on his dress? 


I shall begin to fear yon are very far gone indeed ; 
and almost rpiestion whether you have dealt inge- 
nuously with me.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” cries Sophia, “ your ladyship 
mistakes me, if you imagine I had any concern on 
his account.” 

“On his account!” answered the lady; “You 
must liave mistaken me ; I went no farther than his 

dress; for I would not injure your taste by any 

other eomjiarison- — 1 don’t imagine, my dear Sophv, 
if your Mr. Jones had been such a fellow as this—” 

“I tiionglit,” says Soj)bi.'i, “ your ladyship had 
allow’cd him to be handsome” 

“ Whom, pray ! ” cried the lady, hastily. 

“Mr. Jones,” answeied Sophia; — and imme- 
diately n'eolleeting herself, “ Mr. Jones! no, no ; 

I ask your pardon ; — I mean the gentleman who was 
just now here.” 

“ () Sopliy ! Sophy !” cries the lady; “this Mr. 
Jones, 1 am afraid, still runs in your head.” 

“ 'rheii, upon my honour, madam,” said Sophia, 
“Mr. Jones is as entirely iiuliflVrent to me, as the 
gentleman w'hojnst now left ns.” 

“ Upon my honour,” said lady Bellaston, “1 be- 
lieve it. Forgiv<‘ me, therefore, a little innocent 
raillery ; hut I promise you 1 w ill never mention his 
name any more.” 

Ami liow’ the two ladies separated, infinitely more 
to the dedight of Sophia tliaii of lady Ihdlaston, who 
WM)u!d willingly have tormented lier rival a little 
longer, had not business <.)f more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 
fectly easy under this first practice of deceit ; upon 
which, when she retired to her chamber, she re- 
flected with the highest uneasiness and eoiiseions 
shanu'. Nor could the peculiar hardship of lier situ- 
ation, and the necessity of the case at all reconcile 
her mind to her eondnet ; for tin* frame of her mind 
was too tlelieafe to hear the tho\ight of having been 
guilty of a faUeliood, Iiowcmt (pialitied by cir- 
enm‘<t:niees. Nor did this thought onei* suffer I’.er 
to close her eyes during the whole succeeding liight. 

BOOK XIV. 

NT.MMNo TWO HAYS 

UHAl”! EK I. 

An eiyi.’iy to pro\,* that an aiilh^ir ' 11 \Nrito he hettt'r for ha 
iug '>ojno know halite of ihe s\i\ on v» ! ieh he wriii-!.. 

As si'M'ral geiitleinen in these times, hy the won- 
di-rful force of genius onl\ , wiilnmt the least asMsf- 
ame of le;ivning, prvha|is, witlunit being well able 
to read, have made a eonsiderahle tigiire in the 
re|)nhii<‘ of letters ; the jnoih rn critics, I am told, 
have lately hi'gnn to assert, lli it all kind of leariiiiig 
isentirelv useless to a writer; and, indeed, no other 
than a kind of fetters on the naliiral ^j)i•igllfline■.s 
ami aetiv ity of the imaginalion, wiiieh ia thus weighed 
ilcovii, and presented from soaring' to tliose liigh 
lli.ghts which otherwise it would he ahh* to reach. 

'I'his doctrine, I am afraid, is, at ju'i'setit, ( arried 
mneh too far: for why should writing ditler so mneli 
from all other arts '! The nimhleness of a daneing- 
master is not at all prejinlieed hy being taught to 
move ; nor doth any meehanie, 1 believe, exereisc 
his to»>ls the worse by having learnt to use them. 
For in) own part, I cannot eoneeive that Homer or 
Virgil would have wait with inoie tne, it instead of 
being mastms of all tin* learning ot tneir times, they 
liail been as ignoisnt as most ot the ;\uthonj ot the 
present age. No: do I believe that all the imagina- 
tion, lire, and judgment of Tilt, could have produced 
thowe orations'tliat liave made the senate of England, 
ill these oiir timed, a rival in elmpicnce to (i recce 
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and Rome, if he had not been so ^vell read in tlio 
writinjjs of Demosthenes and Cicero, as to have 
transierred their whole spirit into his speeches, and, 
with their spirit, their knowledge too. 

1 w'ould not here be understood to insist on the 
same tund of learning in any of my brethren, as 
Cicero persuades us is necessary to the composition 
of ail orator. On the contrary, very little reading is, 

1 conceive, necessary to the poet, less to the critic, 
and the least of all to the politician. Fur the lirst, 
perhaps, By she's Art of Poetry, and a few of our 
modern poets, may sullice ; for the second, a mode- 
rate heap of plays ; and, for the last, an indiHereiit 
collection of political journals. 

No say the truth, 1 nupiire no more than that a 
man should have some little knowledge of the sub- 
ject on which he tnsits, according to the old maxim 
of law, Qunni (2uisque uArit artem in ed se ecerceat. 
With this alone a writer may sometimes do tolerably 
well; and, indeed, without this, all tlie other learn- 
ing in the world will stand him in little stead. 

For instance, h't us suppose that Homer and 
Virgil, Aristotle and Cicero, Thiieydides and Livy, 
could have met all togi'tlier, and have cliihhcal their 
several talents to have coiuposed a tre;Mi>e on the 
art of dancing ; I believe it will be rea .lily agreed 
they could not have equalled the excellent ti'-atise 
which Mr. Essex hath given us on that subject, en- 
titled, The Rudiments of Genteel Education. And, 
indeed, should the exeelleut 3Ir. llronghton be pre- 
vailed on to set list to papitr, ;ind to complete the 
above-said nnliuients, by delivering down tin? true 
principles of athletics, I (piestion whether the world 
will have any cause to lament, llial none of the 
great writers, either ancient or modern, have ever 
treated about tliat iiobb; and useful art. 

'I'o avoid !i muliiplieily of examples in so plain a 
case, and to come at once to ni) jjoiiit, 1 am aj)t to 
conceive, that one reason why many English writ(*rs 1 
have totally failed in describing the manners of upper 
life, may possibly be, that in reality they know no- 
thing of it. 

This is a kiioNvledge iinluippily not in tin; jmwer 
of many autliors to arrive at. Books will iri\(; us a 
very imperltaM idea of it ; inu' will the stage a mueli 
better: tlie fine gmitleinau forun.al upon re.ading the 
former will aliiuist always turn out a pedant, and he 
who forms himself upon the latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are the eharaclers drawn from these ino(iels 
better supported. Vanbrugli and ('oiigreve roj)ied 
nature ; hut they uho <aipy thmn draw as unlike the 
present age as Jicjgailh would do if he was to paint 
a rout or a drum in tin; dresses of Titian and of 
Vandyke. In short, iinihition hi‘re will not do the 
business. The picture must be after Nature brraelf, 
A true knowledge of the world is gained only liy 
conversation, atnl tlie manners of every rank must 
be seen in order to be know n. 

Now it happens that this higln-r order of mortals 
is not to be .seen, like all the rest of the human 
species, for nothing, in the streets, shojis, and coHee- 
houses : nor are they shown, like the upper rank of 
animals, for so much a-piece. I n short, this is a sight 
to which no persons are admitted without mie or 
other of these qualifie.ations, viz. (uther birth or for- 
tune, or, what is equivalent to both, the honourable 
profe.ssion of a gamester. And, very nnluekily for 
the world, persons so qualified '^erv seld ni care to 
take upon themselves tlie bad trade of wriling; 
which is generally entered upon by the lower an<l 
poorer sort, as it is a trade which many tliink re- 
quires no kind of stock to set up with. 

Hene.e iluise strange monsters in lace and em- 
broidery. in silks and limeades, wdth vast wigs and 


hoops ; which, under the name of lonls and ladies, 
strut the stage, to the great deliglit of attoriie}'^ and 
their clerks in the pit, and of the citizens an l their 
apprentices in the galleries ; and which are no more 
to be found in real life than the centaur, the chi- 
mera, or any other creature of mere liction. But to 
let my reader into' a secret, this knowleilgo of upper 
life, though very necessary for preventing mistakes, 
is no very great resource to a writer wdiose province 
is comedy, or that kind of novels which, like this I 
am writing, is ol* the comic class. 

What Mr. Pope says of women is very applicable 
to most in this station, who are, indeed, .so entirely 
made up of form and alieetation, that tlioy have no 
character at all, Jit least none which appears. I will 
venture to say tlie highest life is much the dullest, 
and affords very little humour or entertainment, 
'rile various callings in lower spheres jiroduee the 
great varii ty of humorous eliara(;ters ; Avhereas here, 
except among tin* few who are engaged in the pur- 
suit of amhitiou, and the fewer still who have a 
relish for pleasure, all is vanity and servile imitation. 
Dressing and cards, eating and drinking, bowing 
and curtsying, make up the business of their lives. 

Soiin; there are, however, of this rank upon w lioin 
passion ex<‘reises its tyranny, and hurries them far 
beyond the bounds wliieli decorum jireseribes ; of 
tliese the ladies are as much distinguislnMl by tin ir 
noble intrepidity, and a eertsiin siijierior contc'inpt of 
re[nitatiou, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as 
a virtuous woman of (pialit/ is by the elegance ami 
delicacy of her sentiments from the honest wife of u 
yeoman and shopkeeper. Lady Bcllaston was of 
this intrepid eharaeter ;hut h‘t not my <;«)untry n'aders 
conclude from In'r, that tlii.s is the general eoiidui’t 
ot women of fashion, or that, we mean to rejin sent 
lliem as sueln Tln'v might as well suppose that 
every clergyman was represtuiled by 'J'hwaekum, or 
every soldier by ensign Nortiierton. 

ihere is not, indeed, a gn ati»'r error than tliat 
whi'. h universally pri'vails among the vulgar, wlio, 
horrowiiig their oijinion from some ignorant satirists, 
have athxed the eharaeter of liwvdness to tlii*s(' times. 
On the* contrary, 1 am eoininei'd there never was 
less of love intrigue carried on among persons of 
condition than now . Our jireseiit w’omen have heeti 
taught hy their mothers to ti\ their thouglits oid\ on 
ambition and vanity, and to de>^pise the pleasures of 
lo\eas unworthy tlndr rt’gard; ami being afterwards, 
by the care of sm-h mothers, married without having 
husbands, they Seem ])re‘tty well confirmed in tiu; 
justness of those siuitiments; W'henee they eontent 
tliemselv»‘s^ for the dull remainder of I if*, with the 
pursuit, of more innoe<‘iit, hnf I am afraid mote 
eliihlish amusements, tin; hare menliun (d'vv hielt vv oitld 
ill suit with the dignity of this history. In riiy 
hnm]>h; ojunion, the true eharaeleristie of the present 
l)(‘au iiionde is rather lolly tluin viee, and the cnl) 
epithet which it (h serves is that of frivitlous. 


CH.XPTER 11. 

('ontaiuing letters iinil other nirittr rs wliid^atteml amours. 

JoNKs had not been long at home before lie 
eeived the follow'ing letter : — 

“ I was never more surprised than when I found 
you was gone. When yon left tin; room I hdle 
imagined }oii intended to have left the house with- 
out seeing me again. Yonr Ixdiavionr is all of a 
j.ieee, and eonvinees me how in ich I might to dc- 
s])ise a heart wiiieh can doat uj.mn an idiot; ihougi 
I know not wliether I should not admire her eiu * 
’ling more than her simplicity: wimderful boi i 
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For thoiigli she understood not a word of what 
))iis!^d between us, yet she had the skill, the assu- 
rance, the wliat shall 1 call it ? to deny to iny 

fa«‘e that she knows you, or ever saw you before. 

Was this aschcnie laid betwe»;n you, and have you 

been base enough to betray me T O liow 1 despise 

her, you, and all the world, but chieHy myself ’ foi| 

1 ilarc not write wliat 1 should afterwards run 

mad to read ; but remember, 1 can detest as violently 
as I have loved.*' 

Jones had but little time given him to reflect on 
this letter, before a second was brought him from the 
same hand ; and this, likewise, we sliall s(‘.t down in 
the precise words. 

“ When you conshler the hurry of spirits in which 
[ must have writ, you cannot be surprised at any 
expressions in my fonner note. — Y(*t, perhaps, on 
reflection, they wene rather too warm. At least 1 
would, if possible, think all owing to the odious 
playhouse, and to the impertinence of a fool, w'hich 

detained me lieyond my appointment. llow^easy 

is it to think well of those we lu\e ! l*erh:ij)S you 

desire I shoidd tldiik so. I have, rf'solved to see you 
to-night ; so come to im* immediately. 

** ./*. S , — I have ordered to be at hoim? to none but 
y.urself. 

“ /*. N. — Mr. Join's will imagine I shall assist him 
in his defence; for I In-lieve In* cannot desire to 
impose on me * than 1 desire to impose on 

\]i\ self. 

“ /\N--('ou imn ‘diatel 


To men of intrige I fer tlie <leterniination, 
wlmther the' angry or tin? tender letter gave tin 
greatest iinere'liiess to Jones, (.’ertain it is, he had 
tio violent inclination to pay any more visits that 
evening, unless to one siiii^le person. nowe\er, hi? 
tliiiiight bis honour engaged, and had ot this been 
iieitive snllieieiit, he would not h.i\(’ >entnred to 
blow the temper oilady llellastoii into that flame of 
wliiehhe had reason to think, it suseept ihle, and of 
wiiieh lie fearcil the conseijnein'e might he a diseo- 
M i'\ to Siipliia, whieh he <lreade<l. After somm' dis- 
contented walks therefore aliont tin* room, lie was 
preparing to ilepart, when the lady kindly prevt'iited 
liim, not by another letter, hut liy In r OAvn presence. 
S!ie ( iitered tin' laiom very disordered in her dia ss, 
uinl very diseotMp<»'»ed in her looks, and ihrt'W’ hers« lf 
into a I'hair, \\here, ha\ing leeovered her breath, she 
sail],— “Yon see, sir, when wDiinn have gone one 
b iigth too far, they ^vill stop at none. If any pers(»n 
Would lia\e swoi'ii tliis tt» me a week agt), I would 
not have helit'Ned it (d’ iiin self.” “ I hope, m idain,” 
said Jones, “ in^ ehariniog hnly llellastim will he as 
ililllcidt to licli< \e anUhing agaiiiNf miewlio is so 
sensible of the many ohiigations she hath conferred 


njtoii him.” “ Imh'ed!” sass she, “sensible of 
ohiigations I Dili 1 evjiet-t to hea r sueli cold language 
troni Mr. , Jones J ” “ F.irdoii me, my dear angel,” 

S lid lie, “ if, after the lelteis I liave received, the 
terrors of yonr anger, though I know not how I have 

deserved it” ‘*And have I then,” says sin* with a 

f*inil(', “so aygry u conntenaiu'e -1 Ium' 1 really 
brought a chiding face* with me?” — “ If there he 


boimur in man,” said he, “ 1 have done nothing tu 
oierit yonr anger. — You remember the appointment 


you seat me; I went in pursuance.” — “ I beseech 
you,’' cried she, “ do not run through the odious 
recital. -Answ’er me but one i; nest ion, and I shall 
easy. — Havi; you not betrayed my honour to 
lier ?’' — Junes fi'll upon bis knees, and Ix’gaii to 
Otter the most viideiit protestations, when Partridge 
einin; dancing and capering into the room, like one 
uriink with joy, crying out, “ .She's found ! she's 


found! — Here, sir, here, she’s here, — Mrs. Honour 
is upon the stairs.” “ Stop her a moment,’* cries 
Jones, — “Here, madam, step behind the bid, 1 
have no other room nor closet, nor place on earth to 
bide you in ; sure never was so damned an accident.” 
— “ D — n’d indeed!” said the lady as she went 
to her place of concealment ; and presently after- 
wards in eaine Mrs. Honour. “ lley-ilay!” says 
sill, “Mr. Jones, w bat’s the matter? — I’hat impu- 
dent rascal your servant w'ould scarce let me come 
up stairs. 1 hope he hath not the same reason to 
keep me from you as he had at Upton. — I suppose 
you hardly expected to see me; but you have cer- 
t^-iiily bewitched my lady. Poor dear young lady ! 
To be sure, I loves her as tenderly as if she was my 
own sister. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don’t 
make her a good husband ! and to be sure, if you do 
not, nothing can be bad enough for you.” Junes 
begged her only to whisper, lor that there was a 
lady dying in the next room. “ A lady !” erii s she ; 
“ ay, I supj)use one of yonr ladies. — O Mr. Jones, 
there are too many of them in the world; I belirve 
we are got into the house of one, for my lady 
Bellastoii 1 darst to say is no better than she should 
be.” — “ Hush! hush!” i-ries Jones, “every word 
is overheard in the n»‘xt room.” “ I don’t care a 
farthing,” cries Honour, “ I speaks no scandal of 
anyone; hut to he sure the servants make no scruple 
i>fsu\ingas how' her ladN'^ihip meets men at another 
place— where the hor,.;e i;m s under the name of a 
poor geiitlew'oiaan ; hut licr laiKship. pays the rent, 
and many's the good tiling besides, they say, she 
hath of her.” — Here Jones, after expri'ssing the 
utmost uneasiness, otrere(l to slop her mouth ; — 
“Hey-day! why sure, Mr. Jones, yon will let me 
speak; I >peaks no scainltd, for I oidy says what I 
heard from others,— ainl thinks 1 to myself, iiincli 
gtiod may it do the geiitli w <mian ^'vith her riches, 
if she eoioi s by it in such a wicked inaiiiier. To be 
sure it is lu ltcM* to be j'oor and honest.” “ Tlie 
servants are villains,” cries Joiu"', ‘‘ and a!)U>e 
their lady uiijnstly.” “ Ay, to be sure, servants 
r'.z always Nillaiii'^, and '^o my lady says, and won’t 
liear a word of it.” No, I am eon\iiieed,” s.iys 
Joiic^, “ my St>pbi a is above li-'lening to such base 
seaiulal.” “ Nas. 1 !)elieve it is no scandal, ueillu*r,” 
l\i ' aid slu 

another bouse ? — It can iie\er lie for any good; lor 
if she had a lawful design of being eourled, as to !>e 
.sure any lady may la w fully give her company to men 
upon that aeeonnt ; w by, w liere can he the sense ? ” — 
*‘ 1 protest,” erii's .foiies, “ I can’t lu'ar all tins ot a 
lady of such honour, and a relation of Supliia ; 
hesitb's, vou will distract the poor lady in tlu' lU’Xt 
room. — Let me entrea.t you to walk with me down 
stairs.” — ‘‘ Nay, sir, if yon won’t hi me speak, 1 
havedone. — Here, sir, is a letti’ifroin my y oiiiig la'iy, 
— what would soiiu' men gi\e to ha^e !l;i> ? Ibil, ^Ir. 
.font's, I think you are not on r and abo\e geneions, 

.and yol 1 h:iv»* heard some servants s;iy hut I am 

sure Nt»u will do me the justice tt) own I never saw 
tilt' eolour of your money.” Here Join s hastily tinik 
the letter, ami prt'st'iilly after slipjteil tne jtieees into 
her haiitl. He tht'ii returned a thousand thanks to 
his tlear .‘''ophia in a whisper, ami begged ht'r to 
leave him to read her letter: she presently departed, 
not without exjiri'ssing mueh gratelul sense ol his 
geiicrositv. 

Lady Hellaston now came fitmi behind theeiirtaiu. 
Ht)w' .shall I deserihe her rage ? Her tongue was at 
tirst iucapahle of utteranee , but streams of tire 
darted from h«'r eyes, ami well iudi-ed they might, 
for her heart was all in a tlaiim. .\nd now as soon 
as her voice found way, instead of expressing any 
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indignation against Honour or her own servants, 
she began to attack poor Jones. “ You see,” said 
she, “ what I have sacriticed lo you ; my reputation, 
my honour, — gone for ever ! Y.iid what return have 
I found 1 Neglected, slighted for a country girl, for 
an idiot.” — ** What neglect, madam, or what slight,” 
cries Jones, ” have I been guilly of?” — ‘‘ Mr. Jones,” 
said she, “it is in vain to dissemble; if you will 
iDiike me easy, you must entirely give iier up; and 
as a proof of your intention, show me the letter.” — 
“ What letter, madam 1” said Jones. “ Nay, surely,” 
said she, ” you cannot have the confidence to deny 
your having received a letter by the hands of that 
trollop.” — “ And can your ladyship,” cries he, “ ask 
of me what I must part with iny honour before I 
grant 1 Have I acted in such a manner by your 
ladyship 1 Could 1 be guilty of betraying this poor 
innocent girl to you, what security could you have 
that I should not act the same part by yourselft A 
moment’s reflection vvdll, I am sure, convince you 
that a man with whom the secrets of a lady are not 
safe must be the most contemptible of wretches.” — 
“ Very well,” said she, — “ I need not insist on your 
becoming this contemptible wretch in your own 
opinion ; for the inside of the letter could inform 
me of nothing more than I know already. I see 
the footing you are upon.” — Here ensued a long 
conversation, which the reader, who is not too 
curious, will thank mo for not inserting at length. 
It shall suffice, therefore, to inform him, that lady 
Bellaston grew more and more pacified, and at 
length believed, or affected to believe, his protesta- 
tions, that his meeting with Sophia that evening 
was merely accidental, and every other matter which 
the reader already knows, and which, as Jones set 
before her in the strongest light, it is plain that she 
had in reality no reason to be angry with him. 

She was not, however, in her heart perfectly satis- 
fied with his refusal to show her the letter ; so deaf 
arc we to the clearest reason, when it argues against 
our prevailing passions. She was, indeed, well 
convinced that Sophia possessed the first place in 
Jones’s affections ; and yet, haughty and amorous 
as this lady was, she submitted at last to bear tlie 
second place ; or, to express it more properly in a 
legal phrase, was contented with the possession of 
that of which another woman had the reversion. 

It was at length agreed that Jones should for the 
future visit at the house : for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the servants, wouM place these visits to the 
account of Sophia ; and that slu; herself would be 
considered as the person imposed upon. 

This scheme was contrived by the lady, and highly 
relished by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a 
prospect of seeing his Sophia at any ran* ; and the 
lady herself was not a little pleased with the impo- 
sition on Sophia, which Jones, she thought, could 
not possibly discover lo her for his own sake. 

The next day was appointed for the first visit, and 
then, after proper ceremonials, the lady lleilaston 
returned home. 


dropped from her ladyship, that she is not already 
without some suspicion. Something favourable per- 
haps may happen ; we must wait with patience ; hut 
1 once more entreat you, if you have any couccrii for 
my ease, do not thinjt of returning hither.” 

'rhis letter administered the same kind of conso- 
ciation to poor Jones, which Job formerly received 
from his friends. Besides disa])pointiiig all tin* 
hopes which he promised to himself from seeing 
Sophia, he was reduced to aii unhappy dilemma, 
with regard to lady Bellaston ; for there are sonu* 
certain engagements, .which, as he well km*w, do 
very difficultly admit of any excuse for the failure; 
and to go, after tlie strict prohibition from Sophia, 
he was not to be forced by any human power. At 
length, after much deliberation, which during that 
night supplied the place of sleep, he determined to 
feign luinself sick : for this suggested itself as the 
only means of failing the appointed visit, without 
incensing lady Bellaston, which he had more than 
one reason of desiring to avoid. 

The first thing, however, which he did in the 
morning, was, to write aii answer to Sophia, which 
he enclosed in one to Honour. He then despatched 
another to buly Bellaston, containing the above- 
mentioned excuse ; and to this he soon received tin? 
following answer : — 

“ I am vexed that I cannot see you here this 
afternoon, but moie concerned for the occasion ; 
take great care of yourself, and have the best advice, 
and 1 hope there will be no danger. — I am so tor- 
mented all this morning with fools, that I have 
scarce a moment’s time to write to you. Adieu. 

“i*. N. — I will endeavour to call on you this even- 
ing, at nine. — Be sure to be al«)ne.” 

Mr. Jones now received a visit from Mrs. Miller, 
who, after some formal introduction, began tlie 
following speech: — “I am very sorry, sir, to nail 
upon you on such an occasion ; hut 1 hope )on will 
consider the ill consccpieiice vvbii^i it must he to the 
reputation of my poor girls, if my house should once 
be talked of as a house of ill fame. I hope you won’t 
think me, therefore, guilty of impertinence, if I beg 
you not lo bring any nn)re ladies in at that lime of 
night. The clock had struck two before one of them 
went away.” — “ I do assure you, madam,” said 
Jones, “the lady who was here last night, and who 
staid the latest (for the other only brought me a 
letter), is a woman of very great fashion, and in} 
near relation.” — ” I doidt know what fashion she i.s 
of,” answered Mis. MiHvr; “hut I am sure no 
woman of virtue, unless a very near reiatioii indtaal, 
would visit a young gmitleman at ten at night, hihI 
stay four hours in hiy room with him alone ; besides, 
sir, the behaviour of her chairmen shows w1>:jI she 
was; for they did notliiiig hut make jests all tlie 
evening m tin: entr), and asked Mr. Ihutridge, in 
the hearing of my own maid, if madam intiauh'd lo 
stay with his niastJ-r all night ; with a great deal of 
stuff not proper to lie repeated. I liave reall) •'! 
great respect for jou, Mr. Jones, upon your own 


account; nay, I have a very high obligation to )<)ii 
CHAPTER in. for your generosity to my cousin. ^Indeed, I did 

Contdiiing various matters. not know how very good jou had been till lately. 

Joses wa* no sooner alone than he eagerly broke Little did 1 imagine to what dreailful courses the 
open his letter, and read as follows : — poor man’s dislress had driven him. Little did I 


“ Sir, it is impo.ssible to express what I have suf- 
fered since you left this house ; and as I liave reason 
to think you intend coming here again, I have sent 
Honour, though so late at night, as she tells me she 
knows your lodgings, to jirevent you. J charge 
you, by all the regard you have for me, not to think 
of visiting here; for it will certainly be discovered ; 
nay, I alinotl doubt, from some things which liave 


ihink, when you gave me the ten guineas, that you 
j had given them to a highwayman! O hcavciis' 
what goodness have you shown! How have 
preserved this family! — The character which Mr 
Allvvorthy hath formerly given me of ymt "uk, 
find, strictly true.— ^ And indeed, if 1 had no obliga- 
tion to you, my obligations to him are such, that, 
his account, I should show you the utmost respect m 
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my power. — Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones, if my 
dau|;liters' and iny own reputation were out of the 
case, 1 should, for your own sake, be sorry that so 
pretty a youn^ gentlenian should converse with these 
women ; but if you are resolved to do it, I must hog 
you to take another lodging : for I do not myself 
like to have suclt things carried on under my roof ; 
but more especially upon the aecount of my girls, 
wlio have little, hcavc-n knows, besides their charac- 
ters, to recommend them.” Jones started and 
ehangtMl colour at the name of Allworthy. “ In- 
deed, Mrs. Miller,” answered he, a little warmly, 

** I do not take this at all kind. I will never bring 
^ any slander on your house ; but I must insist on 
seeing what company I please in my own room ; and 
if that gives you any otFence, I shall, as soon as I 
am able, look out for another lodging.” — “ I am 
sorry we must part then, sir,” said she; “hnt I am 
rouvineed Mr. Allworthy himself would never eonic 
witliin my doors, if he had the least suspicion of iny 
k»‘ej)ing an ill house*.” — ” Very W(“ll, inadaiii,” said 
.loues. — “I hope, sir,” said she, ‘‘you are not 
angry ; for 1 would not for the world ollend any of 
Mr. Alhvorthy’s family. I have not slept a wink 
all night al)o\it ibis matter.” — “ I am sorry 1 have 
disturbed your rest, madam,” said Jones, ‘‘ liiif I 
beg YOU will semi Partri<!ge up to me immediately;” 
wliicli she promised to do, and then witli a very low 
curtsy retired. 

As soon as Partridge arrived, Join's f(‘U upon him 
in the most outrageous manner. “ How often,” said 
he, “am 1 to suller for your folly, or rather for my 
own in keejiing you ? is that tongue of yours resolved 
uixm my (h'strnctioii ?” ‘‘ What have I done, sirt” 

answert'd ailVighted Partri<lge. ‘‘ W!io was it gave 
\i)U authority to mention tlie story of the robbery, 
or that the m;in you saw liere was the person 
“I, sir 1” cries Partridge. *‘ N<»w don’t be guilty 
of a falsehood in denying if,” said Jones. ‘‘ If I dhl 
mention smdi a nia^yier,’’ answered Partridge, ‘‘I am 
sure 1 tlionght no harm; for 1 should not have 
opened my lit»s, if it had not been t<i liis own friends 
and relations, wlio, 1 imagined, would have let it go 
no farther.” ‘‘ lint I ha\e a much hcavi(*r charge 
against yon,” rri<‘s Jones, ” than this. Uow' durst 
you, after all flic precautions I gave you, incntiuii 
the name of Mr. Allworthy in this house I” Part- 
lidgi* <lenii*d that he ever had, with many oatlis. 
“How cls«-,” said .loues, ‘‘ should Mrs. Miller he 
anjuainted that there was any connexion between 
iiini and rm* ? And it is hnt this moment she told 
me she respected me on liis a«a*ount.” ‘‘ O Lord, 
said Partridge, ‘‘ I desire only to he heard out ; 
ami to he sun*, never w'as anything so unfortunate: 
hear me bv\t out, and yon will own how wrongfully 
)ou have accused nn*. AVTen M IS. Honour came 
'iowii stairs last night she met me in the entry, and 
asked me when my master had heard from Mr. All- 
'vorthy; and to be sure Mrs. Miller heard the very 
'vords ; and the moment Madam Honour was gone, 
^he calh'd me into tlie parlour to her. ‘Mr. Part- 
'’hlge,’ says she, ‘ what Mr. Allwortliy is it that the 
^'‘‘‘^tl‘‘"’oinan mentioned 1 is it the gn*at Mr. All- 
worihy ot Soi/tersctshire T’ ‘Upon my word, ina- 
‘ ^ know nothing of the matter. 

* ure,* says she, ‘ jonr master is not the ]\Ir. Join* 
lave heard Mr. Allworthy talk oft’ ‘ Upon my 
sftys If ‘ I know' not hing of the matter.' 
11*11,’ says she, turning to her daughter Nancy, 
tenpence this is the very young 
Muteman, and lie agrees exactly with the sipiire’a 
tolVl^'^ ^ Lord nhove knows who it was 
wilW a * ^ villain that evn 

ea upon two legs if ever it emne out of m 


mouth. I promise you, sir, I can keep a secret 
when I am desired. Nay, sir, so far was I from 
telling her anything about Mr. Allworthy, that 1 
told her the very direct contrary ; for, though I did 
not contradict it at that moment, yet, as second 
thoughts, they say, are best, so when I came to 
consider that somebody must liave informed her, 
thinks I to myself, 1 will put an end to the story; 
and so I went back again into the parlour some time 
afterwards, and says I, upon my word, says I, who- 
ever, says I, told you that this gf'nlleman was Mr. 
Jones; that is, says I, that this Mr. Jones was that 
Mr. Jones, told yon a confounded lie: and 1 beg, 
says I, you will never mention any such matter, says 
I ; for iny master, says I, will think I must have told 
you so ; and I defy anybody in the house ever to 
say I mentioned any such W'ord. To be certain, sir, 
it is a wonderful thing, ami I have been thinking 
witli myself ever since, how it was slie came tc 
know it; not but I saw an old w'om/in here t’othei 
day a begging at the door, who looked as like her 
we saw in Warw ickshire, that canseil all that mis- 
chief to us. To be sure it is never good to pass by 
an old woman without giving her something, espe- 
cially if slie looks at you ; for all the world shall 
ever persuade me but that they have a great power 
;) <lo mischief, and to be sure I sliall never see an 
lid woman again, but I shall think to myself, Infan- 
regbm^ jabes renovare dolorem.'* 

The simpli(‘ity of Partridge set Jones a laughing, 
nd put a tinal end to his anger, which had indee«l 
<*blom any long duration in his mind ; and, instead 
»f commenting on his defence, he told him he in- 
(*nded presently to leave* those lodgings, and ordered 
im to go and endeavour to get him others. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Which we hoj»e will l>e very altcutively ifeniM'd by yojing 

l)et>plO of Ix4h 

PxiiTiiiixiK bad no soom r left Mr. Jones than Mr. 
Nightingale, with wliom he had now contracted a 
great iiitimaey, came to him, and, after a short salu- 
ati(»n, said, ” So, Tom, I ln*ar you had company 
very late last night. Upon my soul you are a happy 
fellow, who have not been in tow n above a fortnight, 
iiid can keep chairs waiting at your door till two in 
be morning.” He then ran on w ith mvich common- 
ilaee raillery of the stime kind, till Jones at last in- 
icrrupted him, saying, ” 1 suppose you have re- 
ceived all this information from Mrs. Miller, wlio 
hatli been up here a little wliile ago to give me 
warning. The good woman is afraid, it seems, of 
the reputation of her daughters.” ” O! she is won- 
derfully uiee,” says Nightingale, ‘‘ upon tliat account; 
if you vemcm\>iT, she would uvil let Nauey go with 
us to the mastpicrade.” “Nay, upon my lionoiir, 

1 think she’s in the right of it,” says Jom*s: ” how- 
ever, I have taken her at Inu* woni, and have sent 
Partridge to look for another lodging.” ‘‘ If you 
w ill,” says Nightingale, ” we may. I believe, be again 
together; fur, to tell you a seert't, winch I dcsirs 
you won’t mention in the fimily, I intend to ipiit 
the house to-day.” M hat, hath Mrs. Miller 
you AViirning too, my friend t” erics Jones. “No,” 
answered the other ; ‘‘ hut the rooms are not con- 
venient enough. Resides, I am growm weary of 
this part of the town. T w'aiit to be nearer the 
places of diversion ; so I am going to 1 all-mall. 

“ And do you intend to make a seen't of your going 
awayl” said Jones. ‘‘I ])romise you,” answ'ered 
Nightingale, ‘‘ I don’t intend to bilk my lodgings; 
but I have a private reason for not taking a forinid 
leave.” “Not so ])rivatc,” answered Jones; “I 
promise you, I have seen it ever since the second 
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day of my coming to the house. Here will be some 
wet eyes on your departure. Poor Nancy, I pity 
her, faith! Indeed, .lack, you have played the fool 
with that girl. Y ou have given her a longing, which 
I am afraid nothing will ever cure her of.’* Night- 
ingale answered, “ What the devil would you have 
me dot would you have me marry her to cure hert” 
“No,” answered Jones, “i would not have had 
you make love to her, as you have often done in my 
presence. I have been astonished at the blindness 
of her mother in never seeing it.” “ Pugh, see it!” 
cries Nightingale. “ What the devil should she seel” 
“ Why, see,” said Jones, “ that you have made her 
daughter distractedly in love with you. The poor 
girl cannot coueeal it a moment; her <‘yes are never 
olf from you, and slie always colours every time you 
come into the room. Indoeil, I pity Inn- heartily ; 
for she seems to be one of tlic hest-natured and 
honest est of human ereatures.” “ And so,” answered 
Nightingale, “ according to your doctrine, one must 
not amuse oneself by any conirnon gallantries with 
women, for fear they should fall in love with us.” 
“ Indeed, .lack,” said Jones, “ yoti williilly misun- 
derstand me ; I do not fancy women are so aj)t to 
fall in love ; but you have gone far beyond common 
gallantries.” “ What, do yon suppose,” says Night- 
ingale, “ that we have been a-bed together?” “ No, 
upon my honour,” answered Jones, very seriously, 
“ 1 do not suppose so ill of you ; nay, I will go far- 
ther, I do not imagine you have laid a regular pre- 
meditated scheme for the destruction of the quiet of 
a poor little crwiture, or have even f)reseen the con- 
sequence : fori am sure tliou art a ^(•ly good-nature«l 
fellow ; and such a one can never he guilty of a 
cruelty of that kind ; hut at the same time you liave 
jdeased your own vanity, witliout considering that 
this poor girl was made a saerilice to it; ami while 
you have had no ilesign but of amusing an idle hour, 
you have actually given her reason to flatter herself 
that you had the most serioiis designs in her faM)ur. 
Prithee, Jack, answer me liofnxly; to what have 
tended all those elegant ami luscious descrij)tions of 
happiness arising from viohiiit and mutual fondness! 
all those warm professions of tenderness, and gene- 
rous disinterested love ! Did you imagine she would 
not apply them? or, speak ingenuously, di»l not 
you intend she should?” “ I.’jton my soul, Torn,” 
cries Niglitingale, ” I did not think this was in thee. 
Thou wilt make an admirable parson. So I suppose 
you would not go to bed to Nancy now, if she 
would let you ?” “ No,” cries Jones, “ may I he 

d — n’d if I would.” “ Tom, d'om,” answerctl Night- 
ingale, “last night; rememher last night 

When evfry eye was cIo:^*d. aiul tliepale riiOf)n, 

And silent stars, shone conscious of the thett.” 

“ Lookee, Mr. Nightingale,” said Join s, “ I am 
no canting hypocrite, nor do 1 pretend to the gift 
of chastity, more than my neighbonrs. I liave been 
guilty with woman, I own it ; but am not conscious 
that I have ever injured any. — Nor would 1, to j»ro- 
cure pleasure to myself, be knowingly the cause of 
misery to any Imman being.” 

“ Well, w'cll,” said Nightingale, “ 1 believe yon, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any such thing.” 

“ I do, from my heart,” answered Jones, ” of 
having debauched the girl, but not from having 
gained her afiections.” 

“ If I have,” said Nightingale, “ I am sorry for it ; 
hut time and absence will soon wear off such im- 
pressions, It is a recoifit I must take myself ; for, 
to confess the truth to you, — I never liked any girl 
half so much in my whole life ; hut I must let you 
into the whole secret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
vided a match for me, with a woman I nevm saw ; 


and she is uqav coming to town, in order for me to 
make my addresses to her. * 

At these words Jones hurst into a loud fit of 
laughter; when Nightingale crital, — “Nay, prithee, 
don’t turn me into ridicule. The devil take ms if 
I am not half mad about this matt»*r ! my poor 
Nancy! Oh! Jones, Jones, I wish I had a fortune 
in my own possession. ' 

“ 1 heartily w ish you had,” cries Jones ; '* for, it 
this be the case, I sincerely pity you both ; but 
surely you don’t intend to go nwiiy without taking 
your leave of hert” 

“ I would not,” answ'ered Nightingale, “ undergo 
the pain of taking leave, for ten thousand pounds ; 
besides, I am convinced, instead of answering any 
gootl purpose, it would only serve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. 1 beg, therefore, you would 
not mention a w’ord of it to-day, and in the even- 
ing, or to-moirow^ morning, I inleiul to dejiart.” 

Jones promised he w’ould not ; and said, upon 
reflection he thought, as he liad iletermined and 
was obliged to leave her, he took the most prudent 
method. He then told Niglitingale he should be 
very glad to lodge in tlie saim; house with him ; 
and it was aeconlingly agre<‘d between them, that 
Nightingale should procure him either the ground 
floor, or the two pair of stairs ; for the young gen- 
tleman himself was to occupy that w hich was be- 
tween them. 

'riiis Nightingale, of whom we shall he presently 
obliged to s:iy a little more, was in the ordinary 
transactions of life a man of strict honour, and, 
what is more ran* among young giMitleinen of tin* 
town, one of strict honesty too; vet in allairs of 
love he was somewhat loose in his morals; not that 
he was ( von here as voifl of principle as genthunen 
sometimes are, and oflener atl'eet to he; hut it is 
certain he had hcMUi guilty of some, indefensible 
tivaeliery to wonnui, and had, in a certain luvstery, 
ealh-d making love, practised in.fny deceits, which, 
if he had use<I in tra<le, h(* would liave been eonnled 
the great<*st villain upon earth. 

Hut as till* world, I know not wadi for what rea- 
son, agree to set? this treatdiery in a better light, he 
was so far from being ashamed of his iiiitjuitit's of 
this kiiifl, that he gloried in them, and would often 
boast of his skill in gaining of women, and his tri- 
umphs over their hearts, for which he had before 
this time received some ndmkes from Jones, who 
always expressed great bitterness against any mis- 
behaviour to the fair part of the rpe(?ies, wT.o, if 
considereil, he said, ?is Uiey ought to lx*, in the hglit 
of the dearest friends, wmre to he cultivated, 
honoured, and caressed with the utmost love and 
teiuhriiess ; hut, if regarded as eiiernies, vvt're aeon- 
quest of wliieh a man ought ratlier to he aslianiL'd 
than to value hini8< If upon it. 


CHAPTER V. 

A short .iceoiint of the history cif Mrs. Miller. 

Jon K s this day f'at a pretty goorl dinner for a sick 


man, that is to say, the larger half oPa shoulder ef 
mutton. In the afleriiooii he received an invita- 
tion from Mrs. Miller to ilrink tea; for that good 
woman, having learned, either by means of 
tridge, or by some other means natural or super- 
natural, that ho had :i connexion with Mr. vDl- 
worthy, could not endure the thoughts of parting 
with him in an angry manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation ; and no sooner nns 
the tea-kettle removed, and the girls sent out of the 
room, than the, widow , without much preface, began 
as follows : “ Well, there are very surprising thing* 
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happen in this world ; but certainly it is a wonder- 
ful business that I should have a relation of Mr. 
Allworthy in my house, and never know anything 
of the matter. Alas ! sir, you little imagine what 
a friend that best of gentlemen hath been to rue 
and mine. Yi‘s, sir, 1 am not ashamed to own it ; 
it is owing to his goodness that I did not long since 
perish for want, and leave my poc^r little wretches, 
two destitute, helpless, friendless orphans, to tlie 
?are, or ratlicr to the cruelty, of the world. 

, “ You must know, sir, though 1 am now reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, 1 was born and 
bred a gentlewoman. My father was an ollicer in 
the army, and died in a considerable rank: but he 
lived up to his pay ; and, as that exi)ired with him, 
his family, at his death, became beggars. We were 
tliree sisters. One of us had the g«)od luek to die 
soon after of the Ruiall-pox ; a lady was so kind as 
to take the second out of charity, as she said, to wait 
upon her. Tlie mother of lliis lady had been a ser- 
vant to my grandmother ; and, having inherited a 
vast fortune from her father, whiclj he had got by 
pavvnhroking, was married to a geiith’inan of great 
estate and fashion. She used my sister so \>arl)a- 
rously, often upbraiding her with luu* birth and 
poverty, ealling her in derision a g(‘ntlewomaii, j 
that 1 helic've slm at length broke tlie lunirt t»f the j 
pevor girl. In short, slie likewise (UvmI within a j 
(vsclvcmonth after my father, rurlune thought pro- • 
per to ju'ovide better for me, ami within a month j 
iVoin his tleeease I was married t ► a clergyman, vvlu) | 
hull heiMi my lovau' a long time h fore, and who had j 
hi'cu very ill used by my f.ither ou tliat aeeount : for i 
thongh my poor father <-oul«l not give any of us a | 
diilliiig, set he bred us up as delii ately, consid(‘red ! 
us, and would have had us consider ourselves, as ; 
l’,i;;hly as if we ha<l been the richest hi.'iresses. iiui j 
III) (b ar hM^1.);nid forgot all this us;ige, and (he mo- ! 
Hu nt we heeame fatln rless he immediately renewed i 
his addresses to iiu^so warmly, (liat 1, wlio alwavs 
liked, and now more than ever esteenuMl him, soon 
(‘euiplird. Five jears did I lix' in a state of per- 
fect happiness w'itli that best of men, till at last — 
Oh I eniel ! cruel fortuin*, that ever separatvnl us, 
that dej)rived me of the kindest of husbands and my 
poor girla of tin* tendcrest parent. —() my ])oor girls ! 
ym lU'ver knew' the l)lessing wliieh ve lost. — 1 am 
ashaineil, Mr. ./ones, of this w omanish weakness ; 
hut I shall m*ver mention liim without tears.” ** I 
flight rather, mailam," said Jones, “ to he asluunevi 
dial I do not accompany yon.” “ Well, sir," eon- 
liiiiji'd she, “ I was now' left a second time in a 
'liuch worse eonditioii than before ; hesiiles the l«*r- 
'’ilile atHietiim I was (o encounter, I liavl two eliil- j 
dun to provide for; and was, if jiossihle, more} 
I'l'iinv less than evi'r ; when that great, that good, 
that glorious man, Mr. Allwortliy, who had some | 
little acijuaiijtaiiee with iny Inishaml, aerivlentnllv 
heard of mv distn-ss, and immediately writ this let- 
to nil'. Here, sir, here it is; I pvit it into niv 
pui.kit to show it to yoti. 'I’his is the letter, sir; 1 
and w ill read it to you. 

“‘Mvdam, ^ 

"‘‘I UKAHTii.Y condole with you on your late 
afievous loss, which your own good sense, and the 
'''fUent lessons yon must have learnt from the 
'J 'r.hii st ot men, will hettiM* enable you to hear 
uii any advice which I am capable of giving. Nor 
’"f I any doubt that you, wlmin 1 have heard to 
I 'e tend,. r,. Hi of mothers, will suller any imino- 
| *<de indulgence of grief to prt'vent you from dis- 
‘ fiiging yonr duty to those poor infants, wlio now 
one stand in m»t*d of your tenderness. 

However, as you must be supposed at present 


to be incapable of much worldly consideration, you 
will pardon my having ordered a person to wait on 
you, and to pay you twenty guineas, which I beg 
you will accept till I have, the pleasure of seeing 
you, and believe? me to he, madam, &c.’ 

“ This letter, sir, I rccoivt?d within a fortnight 
after the irreparable loss I have mentioned ; ana. 
W'iihin a fortnight afterwards, Mr. AUworthy, — the 
blessed Mr. Aliw'orthy, came to pay me a visit, when 
he placed me in the house where you now sei? me. 
gave me a large sum of money to furnish it, and 
settled an annuity of 50/. a-year upon me, which 1 
liavc constantly received ever since. Judge, tlicn, 
Mr. Jones, in w hat regard I must hold a benefactor, 
to whom I ow’e the preservation of my life, and ol 
those dear children, for whose sake alone my life is 
valuable. Do not, tliereforc, think me impertinent, 
Mr. Jones (since 1 must esteem one for whom 1 
know Mr. Allworthy hath so much value), if I beg 
you not to converse with these wicked women. A^ou 
are a young gentleman, and do not know half their 
artful wiles. Do not he angry witli me, sir, for 
what I said upon aeeount of my house ; you must he 
sensible it wouhl be the ruin of my poor dear girls. 
Ilesidc.s, sir, you cannot but he aecpiairited that 
Mr. Allworthy himself would never fmgive my con- 
niving at si;eh matters, and particularly with you." 

” rpon my word, madam," said Jones, “ you 
need make no farther ajiology ; nor do I in the least 
take anything ill von havt* said ; but give me leave, 
as no one can have more vahn? than myself for Mr, 
Allworthy, to ileliver you from om? mistake, which, 
perhaps, would not he altogether for Ins honour ; 1 
do assure you, I arn no il lation of his." 

“ Vlas! sir," answered sin*, “ I know' you are not. 

I know' very well who you are; for Mr. Allworthy 
hath tohl me all : but I do as>ure jou, liad you 
been Iwauity times his M.m, he could not liave cx- 
pn. ssed more regard for yon than he hath often ex- 
jiressed in my presence. You need not he ashamed, 
sir, of wliat jou are ; I promise you no good p<Tsou 
will e.steeni you the lesson that aeeount. No, Mr. 

I Jone'<, the words ‘ ilishououiahle birth’ are noii- 
; sense, as my ilear, dear hushund used to say, unless 
. the word ‘ dis]H>nouruhle ’ he applied to the pa- 
j rents; for the ebildren can derive no real dislionuur 
{ from an act of wliieli tlicy are entirely iiinoeent." 
j Here Jones heaved a deep sigli, and then said, 

I “ Since I perceive, madam, )ou really do know* me, 
i and Mr. Allwortliy hath thoiiglit proper to nn'iition 
j my name to you ; and since yon have been so e\. 

I jilicit with me as to your own affairs, I will aeijiiaint 
i you with some more eireumstaiices eoneerning my- 
self." Ami these Mrs. .Miller having expressed great 
desire and curiosity to liear. !;c began and related 
to her his whole history, without once mentioniiij; 
the name of Sophia. 

There is a kind of sympathy in luuu'St mimls, by 
means of which they give an easy credit to each 
other. Mrs. Miller believed all wliicli Join's told 
I her to ho true, and expressed much jiity and con- 
cern for him. She was beginning ti) comment on 
the story, hut Join's iuterrupted hei ; tor, as the hour 
of assignation now dri*w nigli. lie began to sti|>ula(e 
for a second interview with the lady that evi'iiing, 
which he promised should be tlie last at her house; 
swearing, at the same time, that she was one oi 
great ilistinetion, ami that notliing hut wliat was 
, ntirely innocent was to pass between tlnun ; and 1 
do tirinlv believe he intemleil to keep his word. 

Mrs. ‘Miller was at length prevailed on, and Joneg 
departed to his chamber, where he sat alone till 
twelve o’clock, hut in> lady Hellastou appeared. 

As wo have said that this lady had i great irtVetiou 
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for Jones, Bnd as it must have appeared that she 
really bad so> the reader may perhaps wonder at 
the first failure of her appointment, as she appre- 
hended him to be confined by sickness, a season 
when friendship seems most to require such visits. 
This behaviour, therefore, in the lady, may, by 
spme, be condemned as unnatural ; but that is 
not our fault ; for our business is only to record 
truth. 

CllAPTER VI. 

Containing a soeua wliich we doubt not will affect all 
our readers. 

Mk. Jonf.s closed not his eyes during all the former 
part of the niglit ; not owing it to any uneasiness 
which he conceived at being <lisappoiiited by lady* 
Bellaston ; nor was Sophia herself, though most of 
his waking hours were justly to be charged to her 
account, the present cause of (lispelling his slumbers. 
In fact, j)Oor Jones was one of the best-natured fel- 
lows alive, and had all that weakness which is called 
compa.ssion, and which distinguishes this imperfect 
character from that noble firmness of mind, which 
rolls a man, as it were, within himself, and like a 
polished bowl, enables him to run through the 
world without heiiig once stopped hy the calamities 
which happen to others. lie could not help, there- 
fore, compassionating the situation of poor Naiiey, 
whoso love for Mr. Nightingale seemed to him so 
apparent, that he was astonished at the blindness of 
her mother, who had more than once, the preceding 
evening, remarked to him the great change in the 
temper of her daughter, “ wiio from being,** she 
said, “one of the liveliest, merriest girls in the 
world, was, on a sudden, become all gloom ami I 
melancholy.” | 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all re- \ 
sistance ; and now, as if he ha<l already been a deity, ' 
as the ancients imagined, and an offended one too, j 
fie seemed to enjoy his dear-bought conquest. — To 
speak simply, and without any metaphor, Mr. Jones 
slept till eleven the next moiTiing, and would, per- 
haps, have continued in the same quiet situation 
much longer, had not a violent uproar awakened 
him. 

Partridge was now summoned, who, being asked 
what was the matter, answered, “ That there was a 
dreadful hurricane below .stairs; that Miss Nancy 
was in fits ; and that the other sister, and the mother, 
W’ere both crying and lamenting over her.” Jones 
expressed much concern at this news ; w hich Par- 
tridge endeavoured to relieve, by saying, with a 
smile, “ he fancied the young lady was in no danger 
of death ; for that Susan ” (which was the name of 
the maid) “ had given him to understaml, it was 
nothing more than a common affair. In .short,” said 
he, “ Miss Nancy hath had a mind to he as wise 
as her mother; that’s all : she was a little hungry, it 
seems, and .so sat down to dinner before grace was 
said ; and so there is a child coming far the Ponml- 
ling Hospital.” “Prithee, leave thy stupid jest- 

ing,*’ cries Jones. “Is the mi.scry of tlie.se pfK»r 
W’retches a subject of mirth 1 (io immediately to 
Mrs. Miller, and tell her I beg leave — Slay, you will 
make some blunder ; I will go myself; for she de- 
sired me to breakfast with her,” He then rose and 
dressed himself as fast as he could : and while he 
was dressing. Partridge, nolwilhstamlitig many 
Severe rebukes, could not avoid throw ing f{;rt.h cer- 
tain pn.'ce.s of brutality, commonly called jests, on 
this occasion. Jones was no sooner ilressed than he 
w’alked dou'n stairs, and kn<i(;ktng at the door, w.a» 
orcsently admitted by the maid, into the outward 


parlour, which was as empty of company as it was 
of any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller was ill the 
inner room with her daughter, wdience the maid 
presently brought a message to Mr. Junes, “That 
her mistress hoped he would excuse the disap- 
pointment, but an accident had happened, which 
made it impossible for her to have the pleasure of 
his company at breakfast that day ; and begged his 
pardon for not sending him up notice sooner.” 
Jones desiicd, “ she w’ould give herself no trouble 
about anything so trifling us his disu])pointment 
that he w^as heartily sorry for the oceasioii ; and 
that if he could be of any service to her, she might 
command him.” 

He had scarce spoke these words, when Mrs 
Miller, who heard them ail, suddenly threw opci 
the door, and cuming out to him, in a Hood of teius 
said, “ O, Mr. Jones! you are certainly one of tin 
best young men alive. 1 give you a thousaiu 
thunks for your kind utlerof your service ; hut, ulus 
sir, it is out of your pow'<*r to preserve my poor girl, 
— O my cliild ! my child ! she is undone, she is ruiiit vi 
for ever!” “I hope, madam,” said Jones, “nc 

villain” “ O, Mr. Jones!” said she, “ that villaiii 

who yesterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed inj 
poor girl ; hath destroyed her. — I know you are a 
man of honour. You have a good — a noble heart, 
Mr. Jones. The actions to which I have been my- 
self a witness, could proceed from no other. 1 will 
tell you all: nay, indeed, it is impossible, after what 
hath happciuMl, to keep it a secret. That Nightin- 
gale, that harharous villain, hath undone luy 
daughter. She is — she is — oh ! Mr. Jones, my girl 
is with child by him ; and in that condition he liath 
dcaerteil her. Here! here, sir, is Ids <*ruel letter: 
read it, M r. Jones, and tell me if such uiiolher 
monster lives.” 

The l(‘ttcr w as as follows : 

“ Dkah Nancv, 

“As I found it iuipossihle fo mention to you 
wh.'it, I am afraid, w ill be no leas shocking to }oii, 
than it i.s to me, 1 have taktui this method to inform 
you, that my father insists uj>ou niy immediately 
[>ajing my addresses to a young lady of fortune, 
whom he hatli provided for my — 1 need not write 
the deteste«l word. Your own good understandiui» 
w'ill make you sensible, how entirely I am obliged 
to an obedience, by which I shall be for ever ex- 
cluded from your dear arms. The fondness of your 
mother may encourage you to trust her with the un- 
happy eon.se<j lienee of our love, whieh may he easily 
kept a secret from the world, and for wliich 1 will 
take care to provide, as 1 will for you. I wisli you 
may feel lesson this account than 1 have sidfered ; 
but summon all your fortitude to your a^sistamc, 
and forgive ami forget the man, w horn nothing hut 
the prospect of certain ruin could have forced to 
write this letter. I hid you forget me, I ineaii oul) 
ufi a lover; hut the best of friends you shall ever 
find in your faithful, though uiduqipy, 

J. N*” 

When Jones had read this letter, they both stoo l 
silent during a minute, looking at #*acfi other; -it 
last he began thus : “ I cannot express, luadaiiN 
how much 1 am shocked at what I have read ; }vt 
let me .b<*g yon, in one jiarticnlar, to take the writer s 
advice, ('orisider the reputation of your daugldf’*’* 
“ It is gone, it is lost, Mr. Jones,” cried she. 

as well as iier innocence. She received the letter 
in a room full of cornpaiiy, and immediately swooii^ 
iijg away upon opening it, the conrcnts "eit 
known fo every one present. But the 
repufation, hud as it is, is not the worst; I 
iny child ; she hath attempted twice to destroy ‘ 
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felf already : and though she liath been hitherto 
prevented, vows she will not outlive it ; nor could 
I myself outlive any accident of that nature. — What 
then will become of my little lletsy, a lielpless 
infant orphan 1 and Uie poor little wretch will, I 
believe, break her heart at the miseries with which 
ahe sees her sister and myself distracted, while she 
is ignorant of the cause. () ’tis the most sensible, 
and best-natured little thing ! The harhurous, cruel 

hath destroyed us all. O my poor children ! 

this the reward of all my c.area 1 Is tliis the fruit 
of all my prospects 1 Have I so cheerfully under- 
gone all the labours and duties of a mother 1 Have 
I been so tender of their infancy, so careful of their 
education 1 Have I been toiling so many years, 
denying myself even the eonveniences of life, to 
provide some little sustenance for them, to lose one 
t)r hotli in such a manner!” “Indeed, madam,” 
said Jones, with tears in his eyes, “ I pity you from 
my soul.” — “ O ! Air. Jones,” answered she, “even 
you, though I know tin? g»)odness of your heart, can 
iiave no idea of what I feel. 'I'he best, the kindest, 
the most <lutiful of children! O my poor Nancy, 
t!ie darling of iny soul ! the delight of my eyes ! the 
pride of my lieart! too much, indie<l, my pride; for 
to those foolish, ambitious hopes, arisiiig from her 
beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! I saw with ple<isure 
the liking which tiiis young man hud for her. 1 
ihouglit it an hononrahle allection ; and Haltered 
lay foolish vanity with the thoughts of seeing her 
married om? so much her superior. Ami a thou- 
sand times in my jiresence, nay, often in yours, he 
hatli endeavoured to soothe and encourage the.se 
hopes hy tlie nmst giMienuis expressions of (Usinter- 
esteil love, whieh lu? liatli always dinM*te«l to my 
pour girl, and wliieh I, as well as she, lielieved to 
1)0 real, t'ould I have believed that these were only 
snares laid to betray the iniioeenee of my child, and 
for the mill of ns all i!”— .\t tliesi* words little Betivy 
ranie running int<tllie ro<»m, crying, “ Dear mamma, 
for heaven's sak<^ come to my sister; for she is in 
another lit, and my cousin can’t hold her.” Mrs. 
Mill'T immediately obey cm! tlie summons ; hut tirst 
onlered Betsy to stay with .Mr. Jones, and begged 
him to entertain ln'r a h*w' minutes, saying, in the 
most pathetic voice, “ Hood heaven ! let me preserve 
Jiie of my children at least.” 

Jones, in compliance with this re(|uest, did all he 
could to comfort the litth; girl, tliough he was, in 
reality, himself very highly alfeeted with Mrs. Miller’s 
story. He t»dd her “ Her sistiT would he stum very 
well again ; that by taking on in that maimer she 
would not only make her sister w orse, hut make her 
mother ill too.” “ Indeed, sir,” !;ays she, “ I wmild 
not do anything to hurt them for the world. I w»>uld 
^mrst iny heart rather than they should see me cry. 
— But my poor sister can’t see me ery. — I am afraid 
filie will never he able to see me cry any’ more. In- 
deed, I can’t part with lier ; indeiMl, I can’t. — And 
Ihen poor mamma too, what W’ill become of her ? — 
She says she will die too, and leave me ; but I nni 
resolved I won’t be left behind.” ” Ami .ire yon 
not afraid t(^ die, my little Betsy !” said Jones. 
** Yes,” answered she, “ I was always afraid to die ; 
because I must have left my mamma, and my sist er ; but 
I am not afraid of going anywhere with those 1 love.” 

Jones was so pleased with this answer, that he 
eagerly kissed the child ; and soon after Mrs. Miller 
returned, saying, “She thanked heaven Nancy was 
now come to herself. And now, Betsy,” says she, 

you may go in, for your sister is better, and longs 
nsee you.” She then turned to Jones, and began 
npologies for having disappointed him 


“I hope, madam,” says Jones, “I shall have ■ 
more exquisite repast than juiy you could have pro- 
vide<i for me. I’his, I assure you, will be the case, 
if I can do any service to this little family of love. 
But whatever success may attend my endeavours, I 
am resolved to attempt it. 1 am very much deceived 
in Air. Nightingale, if, notwithstanding what hath 
happened, he hath not much goodness of heart at 
the bottom, as well as a very violent affection for 
your daughter. If this be the case, 1 think the pic- 
ture which I shall lay before him will affect him. 
Endeavour, madam, to comfort yourself, and Miss 
Nancy, as well as you can. 1 will go instantly in 
quest of Air. Nightingale ; and I hope to bring you 
good news.” 

Airs. Aliller fell upon her knees and invoked all 
the blessirigs of heaven ujion Air. Jones; to which 
she afterwards added the most jiassionate expressions 
of gratitude. He tlieii departed to find Mr. Night- 
ingale, and the good woman returned to comfort her 
daughter, who was somewhat cheered at what her 
mother told her ; and both joined in resounding the 
praises of Mr. Jones. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Till* interview between Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale. 
Till-: good or evil we confer on others very often, I 
believe, recoils ori ourselves. For as men of a 
benign disposition enjoy tlieir ow'U acts of benefi- 
cence equally with those to whom they are done, 
so there are scarce any natures so entirely dialmlical, 
as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 
themselves some pangs, for the ruin they bring on 
their fellow-ereat iires. 

Air. Niglit ingale, at least, w’as not such a person. 
On the contrary, Jones I'ouiul him in his new lodg- 
ings, sitting melancholy by the fire, and silently 
lamenting the unhappy situation in W’hich he had 
placed poor Nancy. He no sooner saw his friend 
appear than lie arose hastily so meet him; and after 
much congratulation sai»l, “ Nothing could be more 
I oppoi'tuiie than this kind visit ; for 1 was nevermore 
ill the spleen in my life.” 

“ I am sorry,” answ ered Jones, “ that I bring news 
very unlikely t«) relieve you ; nay, what I am con- 
vinced must, of all other, shock you the most. 
However, it is necessary you should know it. 
Without further prefaee, then, I come to you, Mr. 
Nightingah*, fn)m a worthy family, which you have 
involved in misery and ruin.” Air. Nightingale 
ehaiigeil colour at tiu'se words ; hut Jones, without 
regarding it, proeeeded, in the li\eliest manner, to 
paint the tragical story with wliich the reader was 
acquainted in the last chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narnition, 
tliough he disetnered violent eim>tii>ns at many 
parts of it. But vvlien it was eoneluded, after fetch- 
ing a deep sigh, lie said, “ W hat you tell me, my 
frieinl, alfecls me in the teiiderest manner. Sure 
there never w’as .so cursed an accident as the poor 
girl’s betraying my letter. Her reputation might 
otherwise have been safe, and the affair miglit have 
remained a profound secret ; and then the girl 
might have gone oft’ never the worse ; for many such 
things Inqipen in this town: and if the husband 
should suspect a little, when it is too late, it vvill be 
his wiser comluct to conceal his suspicion both from 
his wife and the vvtwld.” 

** Indeed, mv triend,'* answered Jones, ** this could 
not have heeli the ease with your poor Nancy. 
\ou have si> enlirely gained her affections, that \t 
is the loss of ViOi. and not of her reputation, which 
afflicts her, and will eiul in the destruction of hei 
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aud her femily.'* ** Nay, tor that matter, I promiec 
you/’ cries Nightingale, “ she hath my affections so 
absolutely, Ihut my wife, whoever she is to be, Avill 
have very little share in them.” “ And is it possible 
then,” said Jones, ” you can think of deserting her f* 
** Why, what can I doT* answered the other. “ Ask 
Miss Nancy,” replied Jones warmly. ‘ In the con- 
dition to which you have reduced her, I sincerely 
think she ought tv> determine what ri'paration you 
shall make her. Her interest alone, and not yours, 
ought to be your sole consideration. Ihit if yon ask 
me what you shall do, what can you <lo less,” 
cries Jones, “ tlian fulHl the expectations of her 
family, and her own 1 Nay, I sincerely tell } ou, they 
w’ere mine too, ever since I first saw yon together. 
You will pardon me if I presume on the friendship 
you have favoured me with, moved as I am with 
compassion for tli(»$e poor creatures. But your own 
heart will best suggest to you, whellier you have 
never intended, by your eoiidiict, to persuade the 
mother, as well as the daiigliter, into an opinion, 
that you designed honourably : and if so, tljough 
there may have been no tlin'et promise of marriage 
in the case, I Avill leave tr> your own goocl under- 
standing, how fir you are hound to proceed.” 

** Nay, I must not only confess what you have 
hinted,” said Nightingale; ” but I am afraid even 
that very j)romise you mention I have given.’* 

And can you, after owning that,” said Jones, 
“hesitate a moment 1” ‘‘Consider, my friend,” 
answered the other ; ” I know you are a man of 
honour, and would advise no one to act contrary to 
its rules; if there were no other objection, can I, 
after this publication of her dir.graee, tliink of such 
an alliance with honour 1” “Undoubtedly,” re- 
plied Jones, “ and the very best and truest honour, 
which is goodness, requires it of you. As )ou men- 
tion a scruple of this kind, you will give me h‘ave to 
examine it. Can you with honour he guilty of 
having under false pretences deceived a young 
woman and her family, and of having by these means 
Lreacherously robbed her of her innocence ? Can 
you, ■with honour, he the knowing, the wilful occa- 
sion, nay, the artful contriver of the ruin of a human 
being ? Can you, with honour, destroy tlie fame, 
the peace, nay, probably, both the life and soul too, 
of this creature ? Can honour hear the thought, 
that this creature is a tender, helpless, defenceless, 
young woman? A young woman, who loves, who 
doats on you, w lio dies for you ; who hath placed 
the utmost confidence in your promises; and to 
that confidence hath sacrificed everjthing which is 
dear to her? Can honour support such contempla- 
tions as these a moment?” 

” Common sense, indeed,” said Niglitingale, 
“ w'arrants all you say ; hut yet you W’ell krio-w tlie 
opinion of the world is so contrary to it, that, was I 
to marry a wliore, though my own, I should he 
ashamed of ever showing my fare again.” 

“Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale I” said Jones, “do 
not call her by so ungenerous a name : when you 
promised to marry her she became your wife ; am! 
she hath sinned more against prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world wdiich }ou would he as)iam<‘d 
to face but the vile, the foolish, and the ])rofligatc? 
Forgive me if I say such a shame must proceecl 
from false modesty, which ahva3a attends false 
honour as its shadow. — But I arn 'well assured there 
is not a man of real sense and goodness in the world 
who would not honour and applaud the action. 
But, admit no other w'ould, would not your own 
heart, ny friend, applaud it? And do not the 
warm, rapturous sensaions, which we feci from the 
contciougQosc of an honest, noble, generous, bene- 


volent action, convey more delight to the mind than 
the undeserved praise of millions ? Set the altsrna- 
tivc fairly befoi'c your eyes. On the one side, see 
this poor, unhappy, lender, believing girl, in the 
arms of her wretched mother, breathing her last. 
Hear her breaking heart in agonies, sighing out 
your name ; and lamenting, rather than accusing, 
the cruelty which weighs her down to destruction. 
Paint to your imagination the circumstances of her 
fond <h'S])airing parent, driven to madness, or, per- 
haps, to <leu!h, by the loss of her lovely daughter. 
Vit'w the ])oor, hel])lc*S8, orphan infant ; and when 
jour mind hath dwelt a moment only on such ideas, 
consider yourself as the cause of all the ruin of this 
poor, little, worthy, defenceless family. On the 
other side, consider yourself as relieving them from 
their temporary sufferings. Think with what joy, 
with what transports that lovely creature will lly to 
your arms. See her blood returning to her pale 
cheeks, her tire to her languid eyes, and raptures to 
her tortured breast. Consider the exultations of 
her mother, the liappiness of all. Think of this 
little family made by one act of yours completely 
happy, 'riiink of this alternative, and sure I am 
mistaken in my friend if it requires any long delihe- 
ration whether he will sink these wretches down 
for ever, or, by one generous, noble resolution, 
raise them all from the brink of misery and despair 
to the liiglu'st j)itch of human happiness. Add to 
this hut one consideration more; the considerntioji 
that it is your duty so to do — 't hat the misery froin 
which yo\i will relieve these poor people is tlic 
misery which you yourself have wilfully brought 
upon them.” 

“ O, my dear friend 1” erit's Nightingale, “ I wanted 
not your eloquence to rouse me. I pity poor Nancy 
from niy soul, iuid would willingly give anything 
in my power that no familiarities hail ever pass (i 
hetAveen us. Nay, helieAe jue, I had many sliug- 
gles Avith my passion before I l/ouhl prevail with 
myself to Avrite that eniel h*tter, w hich leitli causi il 
all the misery in that nnliappy family. If I had mi 
inclinations to consult hut my own, I wotild many 
her to-morrow morning : I would, by heaven ! hut 
you will easily imagine how inq)ossil»le it Avould lie 
to prevail on my fath(‘r to consent to sueh a inateii ; 
besides, he liath provided another for me ; and to- 
morrow, by his express command, I am to wait on 
the lady.’* 

“1 have not the lionour to knoAV yonr hither,” 
said Jones; “ but, suppose he could he ptrsuaded, 
Avouhl you yourself consent to the only means of 
preseniiig these poor people?’* “As eagerly as I 
Avould pursue iny happiness,’* answe^d Nightin- 
gale : “ for I never shall lind it in any other avo- 
man. — O, my dear friend! could you imagine Avhat 
I have felt Avitliin these tAvelve liovirs for my 
girl, I am convinced she would not engross all 
your pity. Passion leads me only to hi‘r; ami, it 
i had any fooli^^h sernjdes of honour, you have Inlly 
satisfied i hem : could my father he induced to cimi- 
ply Avitli my desires, nothing would he Avantin:: 
to comph‘te my own happiness tliat of my 
Nancy.” 

“ Then I am resolved to undertake it,” 
Jones. ” You must not be angry with me, in Avhat- 
ever light it may he necessary to set tliis allair, 
Avhich, you may depend on it, could not otherAvise 
he long hid from him ; for things of this natun’ 
make a quick progress w hen once they get abroat , 
as this unlmpjiily iiath already. Besides, should ‘^y 
fatal accident follow, as upon my soul I am afran 
will, unless immerl lately prevented, the public won 
ring of your name in a manner whi'*h, if P'**" 
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hath common humanity, munt oflcnd him. If you 
wilhthcrefore tell me where I may find the old gen- 
tleman, I will not lose a moment in the business ; 
which, while 1 jmrsue, you cannot do a more ge- 
nerous action than by paying a visit to the poor 
girl. You will find I have not cxagg(?rated in the ac- 
count I have given of the wretchedness of the family.’* 
Nightingale immediately coiiwnted to the pro- 
posal ; and now, having acjjuainted Jones with his 
father’s lodging, and the coli\.‘e-house where he 
w'ould most probably find him, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and tlieri said, “ My jlear Tom, you are going 
to undertake an irnpossihility. If you knew iiiy 
father you would never think of obtaining his con- 
sent. Stay, tliere is oneway — suppose you told 

him I was already married, it might he easier to 
reconcile him to the fact after it was done; and, 
upon my honour, I am so affected with what you 
have said, and 1 love my Nancy so passionately, 1 
almost wish it was done, whatever might be the 
consequence.” 

Jones greatly appr()ve<I the hint, and promised 
to pursue it. 'I’licy tlien separated, Nightingale 
to visit Ins Nancy, anti Jones in quest of the old 
gentleman. 

( HAPTEll VIII. 

Wliat .Toin’s and old Mr. Niglitingal** ; with 

llu* iiniMil of a |MTS()ii not \ot in this liisUuy. 

N<>T\vrnisTAM»iS(r the sentiment of the Itoman sa- 
tirist, which dcni<*s tin* divinity of fortune, ami the 
opinion of Seneca to the same ])urj)ose; (’i«a'ro, who 
\va.s, I believe, a vvisonnan than either of them, ex- 
j)ress!y holds the contrary ; aiul (’crtain it is, there 
arc some incidents in life so very strange and nnae- 
oountahle, that it seems to napiire more than Immtin 
skill and fore'-igiit in j)roduciiig them. 

Of this kind was wh at mov happenctl to Jones, 
who found Mr. N ightingil*' the elder in so critical 
a niiiintc, tliat Kdltnuc, if slic was really worthy all 
the worship she leceived at Home, cunld not have 
contrived sni’h another. In s!u>rt, tie' 4)ld ga nth*- 
inaii, and tin* father of the young lady vvlunn he 
intended for his son, ha«l hcani liard at it for many 
hours ; and the latter was just now' gone, and h;ol 
lell the former delighted vvitli th«' thonglits that 
he had succeeded in a h^ng contention, which hail 
b(M‘n hclwa'cn the two fathers t)f th(‘ future britlc 
and bridegroom ; in which Imth <'ndcavourcd to 
overreach the other, and, as it not rarely happens 
in such cases, both had retreated fully sati.slicd of 
having ohtaincil the victory. 

J'his gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now' visited, 
was what they <'all a man of the vvorhl ; that is to 
Kay, a nuin who direcls his eondnet in lliis world 
one who, being fully persuadtul there is no other, 
is resolve*! to make tlie most of this. In his early 
)<‘ars he ha<l been bred to trade ; hut, having ac- 
quired a. very good fortune, lie had lately declined 
his business ; or, to speak more properly, had 
‘hanged it from dealing in goiuls, to d**aling ouly 
in nmney, of which he had always a plmitiful fnml 
‘d command, ^and of which he knew very vvcll how 
to make a very plentiful advantage, sometimes of 
t e necessities of private men, and sometimes of 
lose ot the public. He had indeed conversed so 
entirely vvitli money, that it may ho almost doubted, 
lether he imagined tlu*re was any other tiling 
really existing in the vvtuhl ; this at least may he 
certainly averred, that he llrinly believetl nothing 
eise to have any real value. 

^ le reader will, I fancy, allow that Fortune could 
I nave culled out a more impro])er person fi»r Mr. 
nes to attack with any probability of success ; ii»»r 
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could the wliimsical lady have directed this attack 
at a more unseasonahlc time. 

As money then was always uppermost in this 
gtmtleinun’s thoughts, so the moment he saw a 
stranger within his doors it immediately occurred 
to his imagination, that such stranger was either 
come to bring him money, or to fetch it from him. 
And according as one or other of tln'se thoughts 
prevailed, he conceived a favourable or unfavourable 
id(?a of the persou who approached liim. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of these was the 
ascendant at present ; for as a young gentleman 
had visited him the day before, with a bill from 
his son for a play debt, he appndiended, at the first 
sight of Jones, that he. was come on such another 
errand. Jones therefore liad no sooner told him 
that he was come on his son’s account than the 
old g(‘ntlcman, being confirmed in his suspicion, 
burst forth into an exclamation, “That he would 
lose h.is labour.” “ Is it then possible, sir,” an- 
swered Jones, “that you can guess my husiuessV* 
“If I do guess it,” replied tin; other, “ I repeat 
again to you, you will lose your 1 iluiiir, IVhat, 
1 suppose, you are one of those K[)arks who lead 
my son into all those scenes of riot and de- 
hauclnuT, vvhit;h will be his destiaiction ] hut I 
shall pay no rnon* of his hills, I promise you. I 
cxjK'ct he will quit all such company for tlie fu- 
ture. If I had imagined otln'rwise, I sliould not 
hav(‘ ]>rovid<’d a wife for liiin ; for I would bo in- 
strumental in the ruin of mibody.” “ How, sir,” 
said .Joni'.s, “and was tliis lady of your providing t” 
“Fray, sir,” ansvvcnal the old gtaithaiian, “how 
coim-s it to he any concern of yours I” — “Nay, 
dear sir-,” re]tli»Ml Jones, “he not offended that 1 
intci'cst rnyst'lf in hat regards your son’s happi- 
ness, for whom I have so great an lionour and 
valm‘. It was upon that very account I came to 
wait upon you. I can’t expr*‘ss the satisfaction 
you have given ino by what yaui say ; f»)r I do 
assure you your son is a person for whom I have 
the higlmst honour. — Nay, sir, it is ind easy \o 
e.xpuss the esteem 1 have for you; vvlio could he 
so gauicrous, so good, so kind, so indulgent to 
provitle such a match for your S4>n ; a woman, who, 
I flare .swear, will make him one of the happiest men 
iqmn earth.” 

Ther*' is scarce anything which so happily in- 
troduces men to our gixal liking, as having con- 
ceivcil some alarm at their first apj)carame ; when 
once those apprehensions begin to vanish vve soon 
forget the fears which they occasioncil, ami look 
on ourselves as indebted for onr present case to 
tIio.se very persons wlio at first raistal our fears. 

'Thus it hajipcned to Nightingale, who no sooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he 
suspected, than he began to be pleased with hi.s 
presence. “Fray, gootl sir,” said he, “he jileascil 
to sit down. 1 dti not remember to have t*ver 
hail the pleasure of seeing you hrt'ore ; hut it you 
are a friend of my son, ami have anything to 
say com*erning this young lady, I shall he glad 
to* hear von. As to her making him hapiiy, it 
will Im- liis own fault if slm dv)th not. I have dis- 
charged my duty, in taking care of (he main ar- 
ticle. Sho will bring liiui a liutune cajiahle of 
making anv reasonable, prudent, sober man, 
happv/* “*l;ndouhte,lly,” ories Jones. “ lor she 
„ in’ .-i I'orl.u,.-; s,. h.'.'.nlil'ul, so flonteU, 
BO swcrt-tcnipi'rod, anil so xoll oiliK'atoil ; she 
is a most acfomi.lishod yomis lady; sin«s 

adminil.lv w.ll, mid hi.Ut « d-’lu-ale hand 

at Ih.' h'aipsi.-hord." •• I did not know any o* 
Hies.' inalli rs," aiisworod (In- old ,(<-nUomai., •• toi 
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I never saw the lady : but I do not like her the 
worse for what j ou tell me ; and I am the better 
pleased with her father for not laying any stress 
on these qualifications in our bargain. I shall 
always think it a proof of his understanding. A 
silly fellow would have brought in these articles 
as an addition to her fortune ; hut, to give him 
his due, he never mentioned any such matter; 
though to be sure they are no disparagements to 
a woman.'* “ 1 do assure you, sir,” cries Jones, 
“ she hath them all in the most eminent degree : 
or my part, I own I was afraid you might have 
oeen a little backward, a little less inclined to 
the match ; for your son told me you had never 
seen the lady ; therefore I came, sir, in that case, 
to entreat you, to conjure you, as you value the 
happiness of your son, not to he averse to his 
match with a woman who hath not only all the 
good qualities I have mentioned, but many more.*’ 
— “ If that w'as your hnsiness, sir,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ we are both obliged to you ; and you 
may be perfectly easy ; for I give you my word I 
was very well satisfied with her fortune.” ” Sir,” 
answered Jones, ” I honour you every moment 
more and more. To be so easily satisfied, so very 
moderate on that account, is a proof of the sound- 
ness of your understanding, as well as the nobleness 

of your mind.” ” Not so very moderate, young 

gentleman, not so very moderate,” answered the 
lather. — ” Still more and more noble,” replied 
Jones ; ** and give me leave to add, sensible : for 
sure it is little less than madness to consider money 
as the sole foundation of happiness. Such a woman 
as this with her little, her nothing of a fortune” — 
I find,” cries the old gentleman, ‘‘ you Have a 
pretty just opinion of money, my friend, or else you 
are hotter acquainted with the person of the lady 
than with her circumstances. Why, pray, what 
fortune do you im^igine this lady to have f” ” What 
fortune!” cries Jones, ” why, too contemptible a one 
to be named for your son.” — “Well, well, well,” 
said the other, ** perhaps he might have done bet- 
ter.” — ‘‘That I deny,” said Jones, ‘‘for she is one 
of the best of w'onien.” — ‘‘ Avi ay, but in point of 
fortune I mean,” answ'ered the other. ‘‘ And yet, 
as to that now, how much do you imagine your friend 
is to have!” — ‘‘ How' much'!” cries Jones, “how 
much 1 Why, at the utmost, perhaps 200/.” “ Do 

you mean to banter me, young gentleman f” said the 
father, a little angry. “ No, upon my soul,” an- 
sw’ered Jones, “ I am in earnest ; nay, 1 believe 1 
have gone to the utmost farthing. If 1 do the lady 
an injurj’, I ask her pardon.” “ Indeed you do,” 
cries the father; ” I am certain she hath fifty times 
that aum, and she shall produce fifty to lliat before 
I consent that she shall nuirry my son.” “ Nay,*’ 
said Jones, “it is too late to talk of consent now; 
if she had not fifty farthings your son is married.” 
— ** My son married !” answ’ered the old gentleman, 
with surprise. ** Nay,” said Jones, “ I thought 
you was unacquainted with it.** “ My son mar- 

ried to Miss Harris 1” answered he again. “ To 
Miss Harris!” said Jones; “No, sir; to Miss 
Nancy Miller* the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at 
whose house he lodged ; a young lady, who, though 
her mother is reduced to let lodgings — ” — “ Are 
you bantering, or arc you in earnest!” cries the 
father, with a most solemn voice. “ Indeed, sir,” 
answered Jones, “ I scorn the character of a ban- 
lerer. I came to you in most serious earnest, 
imagining, as I find true, that your son had never 
dared acquaint you with a match so much inferior 
to liim in point of fortune* though the rejMjta- 


tion of the lady will suffer it no longer to remain s 
secret,*' * 

While the father stood like one str ick suddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman cair.e into the room, 
and saluted him by the name of brother. 

But though these two were in consanguinity so 
nearly related, they were in their dispositions al- 
most the opposites to each other. The brother who 
now arrived had likewise been bred to trade, in 
which he no sooner saw liimself worth 6000/. than 
he purchased a small estate with the greatest part 
of it, and retired into the country ; where he mar- 
ried the daughter of an unbeneficed clcrgymuii ; a 
young lady, who, though she had neitlier beauty nor ‘ 
fortune, ha<l rec*ommended herself to his choice en- 
tirely by her got d humour, of which she possessed a 
very large share. 

W'ith this woman he had, during twenty-five 
years, lived a life more resembling the moilel which 
certain poets ascribe to tlic golden age, than any of 
those patterns which are furnished by the present 
times. By her he had four children, but none of 
them arrived at maturity, except only one daughter, 
W'hom, in vulgar language, he and liis >vife had 
spoiled; that is, had educcated with the utmost ten- 
derness and fondness, which she returned to such a 
degree, that she had actually refused a very extra- 
onlinary match xvith a gentleman a little turned of 
forty, because she could not bring herself to part 
with h<*r parents. 

The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had in- 
tended for his son was a near neighbour of his 
brother, and an acquaintance of his niece ; and in 
reality it was upon the aeeount of his projected 
mutch that he was now come to town ; not, in- 
deed, to forward, but to dissuade his brother from 
a purpose which he conceived would inevitsihly 
ruin his nephew ; for he fon'saw no other event 
from a union w’ith Miss Harris, notwithstanding 
the largeness of her fortune, as^ieither her person 
nor mind seemed to him to promise any kin<l ot 
matrimonial felicity ; for she was very tall, very 
thin, very ugly, very alf’eete«l, very silly, and m iv 
ill-natured. 

His brother, therefore, nr) sooner mentioneri tlie 
marriage of his uepliew with Miss Miller, than la* 
expressed the utmost salisfaetirni ; and when the 
father had very bitterly n*viled his son, unrl pro- 
nounced seiiteiu p (if beggary upon him, the luu.'e 
hegiin in the following n.anner: 

“ If you was a little cooler, hi other, I would ask 
you whether you love your sou for his sake lir tor 
your OW'D ! You wouhi answer, I suppose, and so 
I HUpjMise you think, for his sake ; and doubtless it 
is his liuppiness which you intended in the marriage 
you proposed for him. 

“ Now, brother, to prescribe rules of hapjiiness 
to others hath aUvays appeared to me very absurd, 
and to insist on doing ibis, very tyrannical. It is a 
vulgar error I know ; but it is, nevertheless, an 
error. And if this be absurd in other things, it is 
mostly so in the affair of marriage, the happiness (d 
which depends entirely on the affeclfon which sub- 
sisU between the parties. 

“ f have therefore ahvays thought it unreasonable 
in parents to desire to choose for their children on 
this occasion ; since to force affection is an iinpo^a^' 
ble attempt; nay, so much doth love abhor 

that I know not whether, through an unfortunate u 

incurable perverseness in our natures, it may ® 
even impatitmt of persuasion. ii 

“ It is, however, true that, though a parent 
not, I think, wis(dy prescribe, he ouglit to he co 
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suited on this occasion; and, in strictness, ])erhap8, 
should at least have a negative voice. My nephew, 
therefore, I own, in marrying, without asking your 
advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But, honestly 
speaking, brother, have you not a little promoted this 
fault t Have iK)t your frequent declarations on this 
subject given him a moral certainty of your refusal, 
where there was any deficiency in point of fortune 1 
Nay, doth not your present anger arise solely from 
that deficiency t And if he hath failed in his duty 
here, did you not as much exceed that authority 
when you absolutely bargained with him for a 
^woinan, without his knowledge, whom you yourself 
never saw, and whom, if you had seen and known 
us well as I, it must have been madness in you to 
have ever thought of bringing her into your family 1 

“ Still I own my nephew in a fault ; but surely it is 
not an unpardonable fault. He hath acte<l indeed 
without your consent, in a matter in which he ought 
to have asked it, but it is in a mutter in which his 
interest is principally concerned ; you yourself must 
and will acknowledge that you consulted his interest 
oidy, and if he unfortunately differed from you, and 
hath Ix'cn mistaken in his notion <»f happiness, will 
von, brother, if you love your son, carrj him still 
wider from tin* point 1 NVill you iinnease the ill 
consequences «)f his simj>le choice t Will \ou en- 
deavour to make an (*veut certain misery to him, 
which may accidentally j)rove sot In a word, 
brother, h<'«*a’use he hath jiut it out of your power 
to make his cirimmstances as atlluent as you would, 
will you distress them as much as you can!*' 

By the force of the true catholic faith St. An- 
thony won upon tin* fishes. Orpheus and Amphion 
went a \ery little farther, and hy the charms of music 
enchanted things m<*rely inanimate. Wtunlerful, 
both! hut neither history nor fahle have ever ><*t 
Miitured to record an instance of any one, who, 
by force of argiiiufiit and reason, hath triumphed 
over habitual avarict*. 

Mr. Night ifigale, the father, instead of attempt- 
ing to answer his brother, c(»ntented himself with 
oidy ol.'serving, that they had ahva>s dilfered in 
their sentiments conc<*rning tin? edin’atiou of their 
thildn*n. “ I wi'-h,” said he, “ brother, you would 
have confined ymir can* to your own daughter, 
and nevjT have troubled yourself with my son, 
who liath, I Indieve, as little profited by your 
precepts, as by your examplt*.” For young Night- 
ingale was his uncle's godson, and had lived mon* 
with him than with his father. So that the uncle 
bad often declared he loved his nephew .almost 
pqmdiy with his own child. 

Joii(*s fell into raptures with this good gentle- 
^I'ui ; an<l when, after much pci*suasion, they found 
the father grew still more and more irritattMl, in- 
stead of appeas<*d, Jones conducted tin* \inele to 
fiis nephew at the house of Mrs. Miller. 

CHAPTER IX. 

(^)iitiiiuing strange niatters. 

At his return*to his bnlgings, Jones found the 
situation of affairs greatly altered from what they 
had been in at his departure. The mother, the 
hvo daughters, and young Mr. Nightingale, w’ere 
tiow sat down to supper together, when the uncle 
at hU own desire, introduced without any 
ceremony into the company, to all of whom he was 
''^cll known ; for he had several times visited hit 
^'qdicw at that house. 

gentleman immediately walked up to 

ftT *alute<l and wished her joy, as he did 

* the mother ami the other sister; and 


lastly, he paid the proper compliments to his ne- 
phew, with the same good humour and courtesy, 
as if his nephew had married his equal or superior 
in fortune, with all the previous requisites first 
perform e<l. 

Miss Nancy and her supposed husband both 
turned pale, and looked rather foolish than other- 
wise upon the occasion ; but Mrs. Miller took the 
first opportunity of withdrawing ; and, having sent 
for Jones into the dining-room, she threw herself 
at his feet, and in a most passionate fioo<l of tears, 
called him her good angel, tlie preserver of her 
poor little family, with many other respectful and 
endearing nt)pi‘llations, and made him every ac- 
knowledgment which the highest benefit can ex- 
tract from the most grateful heart. 

After the first gust of her {)assion was a little 
over, which she declared, if she had not vented. 
W’ould have hurst her, she proceeded to inform Mr. 
Jones that all matters were settled hetW(*cM Mr. 
Nightingale and her daughter, and that they were 
to be marrii'd the next morning; at which Mr. 
Jones having expressed much pleasure, the |)oor 
woman fell again into a fit of joy and thanksgiving, 
which heat length with difficulty silenced, and pre- 
vailed on her to return with him back to the com- 
pany, whom they fouml in the same? good humour in 
which th<‘y hael left them. 

This little soeiety now passed two or three very 
agreeable hours together, in whicli the uncle, who 
was a very great lover of his bottle, had so well 
plied his nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, 
began to he somewhat flustered; and now Mr. 
Nightingale, taking the old gentleman with him up 
j stairs into the apartment he had lately occupied, un- 
I bosomed himself as follows: — 

I “ As you have been alwa\8 tlie best and kindest 
: of umdes to me, and as you have shown such un- 
1 parallch'd goodness in forgiving this match, which 
I to he sure may he thought a little improvident, 1 
j should ne^er forgive myself if I attempted to de- 
= yoti in an) thing.” He then coiilVssi'd tlie 

truth, and opened the whole ;itfair. 

I How, Ja«‘k said the old gentleman, “ and are 
I ytm really then not married to this voung wo- 
j man t” No, uj)on my hf)m)ur,” answere<l Night- 
iiigah*, “ I ha>e told voii the simple truth.” “ My 
dear hoy,” cries tlie uncle, kissing liim, ” I am 
heartily glad to hear it. I was never better jileased 
in inv life. If you had been marrii'd 1 shouM liave 
assisted you as much as was in my power to iiave 
in:ele the best of a had matter; hut tin re is a gnat 
dil|en*in*e hc’tween considering a thing which is 
alre.-nly (lorn* and irrecoverable, and tliat wliieh is 
yet to do. f.et vour reason have fair play, Jack, 
and you W’ill see this mateii in so foolish and pre- 
posterous a light, that there will he no need ol any 
dissuasive arguments.” “ How, sirt” n*plies 
voung Nightingale, ” is there this ditference between 
having already done an act, and being in honour en- 
g:iged to do it 1” “ Pugli 1” said I he uncle, ” honour 
is a ert'atnre (»f tin* world’s making, ami the world 
hath the p«>wer of a creator over it, ami may govern 
and direct us tliey ]»h*ase. Novv von well know how 

trivial these breaches of contract are thought, (vtn 
tin* grossest make hut the wonder ami conversation 
of a lav. Is there a man who afterwards will be 
more backward in giving von Ins sister, or v 
or tl.orr any xist. r or .la«tfl>U-r «ho would be 
,„„rr bu.kwnr;i to rrroivo you! 1 unuur is not 
I oo.,ror.u.d in th-so ..u.o,:;.unonts." » l>.,r. on me. 

dear sir." cries Niirl,li..ir.le. " I can never think so ; 
* ,.iid not only lioiiour, but eonscioiice and liiimauitv. 
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are concerned. I am well satisiicd, that, was I now 
to disappoint the young creature, her death would 
be the consequence, and I should look upon my- 
self as lier murderer ; nay, as her murderer by the 
cruelcst of all methods, by breaking her heart.** 
“ Break her heart, indeed ! no, no. Jack,” cries the 
uncle, ** the hearts of women are not so soon broke ; 
they are tough, boy, they are tough.’* “ But, 
sir,** answered Nightingale, “ rny own affections 
are engaged, and 1 never could be happy with 
any other woman. How often have I heard you 
say, that children should be always suffered to 
choose for themselves, and that you would let my 
cousin Harriet do so!” “ Why, ah,” replied the old 
gentleman, “ so 1 would have them ; but then I 
would have them choose; wisely. — Indeed, J.'iek, 

you must and shall leave the girl.” “ Indeed, 

uncle,” cries the other, “ I must and will have her.** 
“ You will, young gentleman ;*’ said the uncle ; ” I 
did not expect such a word from you. I slioidd 
not wonder if you had used such language to your 
father, who hath always treat(;d you like a dog, 
and kept you at the distance which a tyrant jut- 
serves over his suhj.'ets ; but I, who h.ave lived Avith 
you upon an equal footing, might surely expect bet- 
ter usage : but I know how to aec-. u it for it all : it 
is all ow'iiig to your preposterous education, in 
which I have had too little share. There is my 
daughter, now, whom I have brought up as my 
friend, never doth anything Avithout my advice, nor 
ever refuses to take it Avhcii I give it her.** “ Y"ou 
haA’e never yet given her advice in an affiair of this 
kind,*' said Nightingale ; ” for I am greatly mistaken 
ill my cousin, if she Avonld be very ready to obey 
even your most positive commands in abandoning 
her iiicliTiations.’* “ Don’t abuse niy girl,** an- 
swered the old gentlemaii with some emotion; 

don’t abuse my Harriet. I have brought her up 
to have no inclinations contrary to my own. By 
suffering her to do wliatever she phsases, 1 h.ave 
inured her to a habit of being pleased to do Avhat- 
ever I like.” “ Pardon me, sir,” said Nightingale, 
** I haA'e not the least design to reflect on my cousin, 
for whom I have the greatest esteem ; and iiidee(l 
I am convinced you Avill never put her to so seA'cre 
a trial, or lay such hard commands on her as you 
Avould do on iik’. — B ut, dear sir, let us return to the 
company ; for tliey will begin to be uneasy at our 
long absence. I must, beg one favour of my dear 
uncle, which is, that lie Avoiild not say anything to 
shock the poor girl or her mother.” “*Oh! you 
need not fear me,” ansAvered he, “ I understand 
myself too Avell to affront Avomen ; so I Avill readily 
grant you tliat favour; and in return I must expect 
anotlier of you.” ” There are Imt few of your com- 
mands, sir,*' said Nightingale, “ Avhich I shall not 
very cheerfully obey.’* ” Nay, sir, I ask nothing,” 
said the uncle, “ but the honour of your company 
home to my lodging, that I may reasiui the case a 
little more fully Avith you ; for 1 would, if possible, 
have the satisfaction of preserving my family, not- 
withstanding the headstrong folly of my brother, 
who, in his own opinion, is the Avisest man in the 
world.” 

Nightingale, Avhc well knew fiis nnele to be as 
headstrong as his huher, submittod Uy attend him 
home, and then they b.)th returned back into the 
room, Avhere the o 1 gcntuman p'rornised to carry 
himself AA ilb he same decorum wliich he bad before 
maintained. 


CHAPTER X. 

A short chapter, which concludes the book. 

The long absence of the uncle and nephew had 
occasioned some disquiet in the minds of all whom 
they had left behind them ; and the more, as, during 
the preceding dialogue, the uncle had more than 
once elevated his voice, so as to hi; luvird doAvii stairs ; 
which, though they could not distinguish Avhat he said, 
had caused some evil forehoding in Nancy and her 
mother, and, indeed, even in Jones himself. 

When the good company, therefore, again assem- 
bled, there Avas a visible alteration in all their faces ; 
and the good-humour Avhieh, at their last meeting, 
universally shone forth in ‘every countenance, Avas 
nOAV changed into a much less agreeable aspect. It 
was a change, indeed, eommon enough to the Avea- 
tlier ill this dimate, from sunshine to clouds, from 
June to December. 

This alteration Avas not, however, greatly remarked 
by any present ; for as they Avere all iioav ende:ivour- 
iiig to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, 
they became all too busily engaged in tlie scene to 
he spectators of it. Thus neither the uncle nor 
nephcAV s.aw any symptoms of suspicion in the mo- 
ther or daughter ; nor did the mother or daughter 
remark the oA'eracted complaisance of the old man, 
nor tin; counterfeit satisfaction Avhieh grinned in the 
features of the young one. 

Something like this, I belicAT, frequently happens, 
Avhen; the Avhole attention of two friends being 
cngjiged in (he part which each is to aert, in order to 
impose on the other, neither sees nor suspects tin 
arts juactis^al against himself; and thus the thrust 
of both (to borroAV no improper metaphor on the 
occasion) alik(‘ lakes place. 

From tlie same reason it is no unusual thing for 
both parlies to be overreaclied in a bargain, though 
the one must he always the greater loser; as was 
he Avho sold a blind horse, and if:ceived a bad note 
in payment. 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nepliew ; but not before 
the latter had assun'd Miss Nancy, in a Avhispcr, 
that lu; wuuUl attend her early in tlie morning, and 
fulfil all his engagements. 

Jones, Avho was the least concerned in this scene, 
aaAVthe most, lie did indeed suspect the very fact; 
for, besides observing the great alteration in the 
behaviour of the uncle, the distance he assumed, 
and his overstrained civility to Miss Nancy ; the 
carrying off a bridegroom from his bride at that 
time of night Avas so extraordinary a proireeding 
that it could be R.ccountcd for only by imagining 
that young Nightingale had revealed the, avIioN; 
(ruth, Avliich the apparent openness of his tem])er, 
and his being flnstored Avith liquor, made too pro- 
bable. 

While he Avas reasoning with himsidf, Avlietlier 
he should acquaint these pj'or peojde with his sus- 
picion, the maid of the house inforrniMl him tint 
a gentlcAvoman desireil to sju ak Avitli him. — —He 
Avent immediately out, and, taking tlr; candle froiii 
the maid, usriererl his visitant up stairs, Avho, in tlic 
person of Mrs. lloiuinr, ac(juainted him with such 
dreadful iieAvs eoucerniug his Sophia, that he iin- 
ine<Uately lost all consideration for ev^ ry other ja'r. 
Hon ; anti his whole stock of compassion Avas en- 
tirely swallowetl uj) in reflections on his oAvn misery, 
anti on that of his unfortunate angel. 

W hat this dreatlful matter Avas, tin* reader win 
be iiiftnaned, after wt; have first rt*late<l the many 
preceding steps which ])rt>ducetl it, and those avu 
ill* the subject of tlie fulfjwiug bt'uk. 
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BOOK XV. 

IN THE HISTORY ADVANCES ABOUT TWO DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Too short to U(;ed a preface. 

There are a set of religious, or rather moral writers, 
who teach that virtue is the certain road to happi- 
ness, and vice to misery, in this world. A very 
wholesome and comfortable doctrine, and to which 
we have but one objection, namely, that it is not 
true. 

Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the ex- 
ercise of those cardinal virtues, which like good 
housewives stay at home, and mind only the busi- 
ness of their own family, I sliall very readily con- 
cede the point ; for so surely do all these contribute 
and lead to happiness, that I could almost wish, in 
violation of all the ancient an<l modern sages, to 
call them rather by the name of wisdom, than by 
that of virtue ; for, with regard to tliis life, no sys- 
tem, I conceive, was wiser than that of the ancient 
Epicureans, who held this wisdom to constitute the 
chief good ; nor foolishcr than that of their oppo- 
sites, those modern epicures, who place all felicity 
in the abundant gratification of every sensual ap- 
petite. 

B»it if by virtue is meant (as I almost think it 
ought) a certain relative (luality, which is always 
busying itself without doors, and seems as much in- 
terested in pursuing the good of others as its own ; 

I cannot so easily agree that this is the surest way 
to hiiina:i happiness; because Iain afraid we must 
tlien include poviufy and contempt, with all the 
misehh'fs which backhitiug, envy, and ingratitude, 
car. bring on mankind, in our idea of liappinoss; 
nay, sometimes perhafts we shall h(j obliged to wait 
upon the said liaj)piuess to a jail ; since many by the 
alM)\e viitue have brought tluMnselves thither. 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so large a 
Held of S[)ecu!ati<.fl, as liorc seems opening upon mo ; 
my design was to wij»e oil* a doctrine tliat lay in iny 
way; since, wliile Mr. .Tones was acting the most ' 
\irtuous part imaginuhb* in lahourlng to preserve his ' 
fellow-creatures from desfnietion, tlie devil, or some ' 
otl'.er evil spirit, one perhaps clothed in human flesh, 
was hard at work to make him completely miserable 
in the ruin of lus Sophia. 

This therefore would seem an exe(*ption to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule ; hut as we liave 
ill our voyage* through life se(>n so many other ex- 
c cplioiis to it, we chooser to disjnite die doctrine on 
which it is founded, which we don’t apprehend to 
he Christian, which we are convinced is not true, and 
wliich is indeed destructive of one of the noblest 
arguments that reason alone can furnisli for tlie he- 
li»*f of immortality. 

But as the reader’s curiosity (if he hath any) must 
1)0 now awake, and hungry, wc shall provide to feed 
it as fast as wc can. 


CHATTER IT. 

Tn which is opened a very idack design against Sophia. 

1 Rf.member wise old gentleman who used to say, 
“ When childnui are doing nothing, they are doing 
tniscliief.” I will not enlarge tliis quaint saying to 
'He most beautiful part of the creation in general ; 
Hut so far I may be allowed, that when the etVeets of 
female jt*ah)\isy do not appear openly in their projuT 
•velours of rage and fury, we may suspect that inis- 
fibievons jiassion to he at work privately, and at- 
*‘'^npting to undermine, what it doth not attack 
'Hove ground, 

This was exemplified in tlie eon luet of lady Bel- 
ftstou, wlio, under all the siiiii js whieh she wore in 


her countenance, concealed much indignation against 
Sophia ; and as she plainly saw that this young lady 
stood between her and tlie full indulgence of her 
desires, she resolved to get rid of her by some means 
or other ; nor was it long before a very favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing this presented itself to 
her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that 
when Sophia was throwui into that consterualion at 
the playhouse, by the wit and humour of a set of 
young gentlemen who call themselves the town, we 
informed him, that she had put herself under the 
protection of a young nobleman, who iiud very safely 
conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who fre([uently visiUid la<ly Bel- 
lastoii, ha<l more than once seen Sophia there, since 
her arrival in town, and had conceived a very great 
liking to her ; which liking, us beauty never looks 
more amiable than in distress, Sophia ha I in this 
flight so increased, that he might now, wilnout any 
great inijiropriety, he said to be actually in love 
with her. 

It may easily he believed, that he would not suffer 
so handsome an occasion of improving his acquaint- 
ance with the beloved object as now offered itself, 
to elapse, when even good breeding alone might have 
prompted him to pay her a visit. 

The next morning therefore, after this mi l ident, 
he waited on Sophia, wdth the usual coin])linu:nt8, 
and hopes that she had received no harm from her 
last night’s adventure. 

As love, like tire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is soon blown into a flame, Sojihia in a very short 
time completed her eompiest. Time now flew away 
unp(‘rceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
in company with the lady, before it entered into lus 
head that he luul made too long a visit. Though 
this eirennistauce alone would have alarmed Sophia, 
who was somewhat more a mistress of computation 
at present; she had imleed much more pregnant 
evidence from the eyt's of her lover of what passed 
within his bosom ; nay, though he did not make any 
open declaration of his passion, yet many of his ex- 
pressions were rather too warm, and too tender, to 
have been im\)uted to complaisance, even in the age 
when such complaisance was in fashion ; the vmy 
reverse of wliieh is w ell known to be the reigning 
mode at present. 

T.ady Bellaston had been apprised of his lordship’s 
visit at his first arrival ; arnl the length of it very 
well satistied her, that tilings went, as she wished, 
and as indeed slie had suspected the second time she 
saw this young couple together. This business she 
rightly, I think, concluded, that she shouUl hy no 
means forward hy mixing in the company while they 
were together ; she therefore ordered her servants, 
that when my lord was going, they should tell him 
she desired to speak with him; and employed the 
intermediate time in meditating how best to accom- 
plish a sciieme, wdiich she made no doubt but his 
lordship would very readily embrace the, execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no sooner iutr»^duceil to her ladysliip, 
than she attacked him in the follow iiig strain: 
“ Bless ini', my lord, are you here yet ? I thought 
my servants had matle a mistake, and let you go 
awav ; and I wanted to see you about an allair of 

some importance.” ” Indeed, lady Bellaston, 

said he, “ I don’t wonder you are astouislied at the 
leiu'th of inv visit ; for 1 haNC staiil above two hours, 
aiufl did not think I had staid above half a one/* 

.< \Vhat am I to conclude from tlieiice, iny 

lord!'’ said s!ie. “The eonqiany must be very 
agreeable w hich can make time slide away so very 
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deceitfully.**—** Upon my honour,** said he, “ the 
most agreeable 1 ever saw. Pray tell me, lady Bel- 
lasion, who is this blazing star wliich you have pro- 
duced among us all of a sudden 1 ’* “ What blaz- 

ing star, my lord 1 ’* said she, affecting a surprise. 
“ I mean,** said he, “ the lady I saw here the other 
day, whom I had last night in my arms at the play- 
house, and to whom I have been making that unrea- 
sonable visit.** “O my cousin Western!’* sakl 

she ; ** why that blazing star, my lord, is the daughter 
of a country booby squire, and hath been in town 

about a fortnight, for the first tiTue.*’ “ Upon my 

soul,** said he, “ I should swear she had been bred 
up in a court ; for besides her beauty, I never saw 
anything so genteel, so sensible, so polite.’* — ■ — “ O 
brave ! *’ cries .the lady, “ my cousin hath you, I 

find.** “ Upon my honour,” answered he, “ I 

wish she had ; for I am in love with her to distrac- 
tion.” “Nay, my lord,” said she, ** it is not 

wishing yourself very ill neither, for she is a very 
great fortune : I assure you she is an only child, and 
her father’s estate is a good 3000/. a-year.” “ Then 
I can assure you, madam,** answered the lord, “ I 
think her the best match in England.” “ Indeed, 
my lord,” replied she, “ if you like her, I heartily 
wish you had her.*’ “ If you think so kindly of me, 
madam,** said he, “as she is a relation of yours, will 
you do me the honour to propose it to her father ?” 
“And are you really then in earnest ?” cries the 
lady, with an att’ected gravity. “ I hope, madam,** 
answered he, “you have a bettor opinion of me, 
than to imagine I would jest with your ladyship in 
an affair of this kind.” “ Indeed, then,” said the 
lady, *‘ I will most readily propose your lordship to 
her father; and I can, I believe, assure you of his 
joyful acceptance of the proposal ; but then* is a 
bar, which I am almost ashamed to mention ; and 
yet it is one you will never be able to eon<iuer. You 
have a rival, my lord, and a riNul who, though I 
blush to name him, neither you, nor all the world, 
will ever be able (o eompier.” “ Upon iiiy word, 
lady Bellastoii,** cries h<*, “ you have struck a damp 
to my heart, which lialh almost deprived me of 
being.” “Eic! my lord,” said she, “1 should 
rather hope I had struck fire into you. A lover, and 
talk of damps in your heart ! I rather imagined you 
would have asked your rival’s name, that you might 
have immediately entered the lists with him.” “ I 
promise you, madam,” answered he, “ there are very 
few things I would not undertake for your charming 
cousin : but pray, who is this happy man ? ” — “ Why 
he is,” said she, “what I am sorry to say most 
happy man with us are, one of the lowest fellows in 
the world. He is a beggar, a bastard, a foundling, 
a fellow in meaner circumstances than one of your 
lordship’s footmen.” “And is it possible,” cried 
he, “ that a young creature with such perfections 
should think of bestowing herself so unworthily ?” 
“Alas! my lord,” answered she, “consider the 
country — the bane of all young women is the coun- 
try. There they learn a set of romantic notions of 
love, and I know not what folly, which this town and 
good company can scarce eradicate in a whole win- 
ter.” “ Indeed, madam,” replied my lord, “ your 
cousin is of too immense a value lobe thrown away : 
such ruin as this must he prevented.” “Alas!” 
cries she, “my lord, how can it be prevented? The 
family have already done all in their power; but the 
girl is, I think, intoxicated, and nothing less than 
ruin will content her. And to deal more openly 
with you, I expert every day to hear* she is run away 
with him.” “ What you tell me, lady Bellaston,” 
answered his lordship, “ alfeets me most tenderly, 
and only raises my compassion, instead of lessening 


my adoration of your cousin. Some means mum 
be found to preserve so inestimable a jewel. Hath 
your ladyship endeavoured to reason with her ? ” 
Here the lady affected a laugh, and cried, “ My dear 
lord, sure you know us better than to talk of reason- 
ing a young woman out of her inclinations ? These 
inestimable jewels are as deaf as the jewels they 
wear : time, my lord, time is the only medicine to 
cure their folly ; but this is a medicine which 1 am 
certain she will not take ; nay, I live in hourly hor- 
rors on her account. In short, nothing but violent 
methods will do.” “AVhat is to be done?” cries 
my lord; “what methods arc to be taken? — U 
there any method upon earth ? — Oh I lady Bellaston * 
there is nothing which I would not undertake for 

such a reward.*’ “ I really know not,” answered 

the lady, after a pause ; and then pausing again, she 
cried out, — “Upon my soul, I am at my wit’s end 
on this girl’s account. — If she can be jireserved, 
something must be done immediately ; and, as I say, 

nothing but violent methods will do. If ^our 

lordsliip hath really this altacbmeiit to my cousin 
(and to do her justice, except in this silly incliuatiuu, 
of which she will soon s(!e her folly, she is every 
way deserving), I think there may be one way, in- 
deed it is a very disagreeable one, and what I am 
almost afraid to think of. — It requires a great 
spirit, I promise you.” “ I am not conscious, ma- 
dam,” said he, “of any defect there; nor am J, I 
hope, suspected of any such. It must be an egre- 
gious defect indeed, which could make me backward 
on this occasion.” “ Nay, my lord,” answered she, 
“I am so far from doubting you, I am much more 
inclined to doubt rny own courage ; for I must run 
a monstrous risk. In short, 1 must place sudi a 
confidence in your honour as a wise woman will 
scarce ever place in a man on any consicleratiou.” 
In this ()oiiit likewise my lord very well satisKed her; 
for his r«*piitation was extremely clear, and eoiumon 
fame did him no more than justice, in speaking well 
of him. “ VV(*11, then,” said she, “ iny lord, — I — I 
vow, I ean't bear the apprehension of it. — No, it 

must not he. At least every other niethcxl shall 

be tried, (.'an you get rid of your engagements, and 
dine here to-day? Your lordship will have an op- 
portunity of seeing a little more of Miss Western. — 

I promise jou we have no time to lose. Here will 
he nobody hut lady Betty, and Miss Eagle, and co- 
lonel Hanistead, and Tom ICdwards ; they will all 
go soon, — and I shall he at lioine to nobody, 'f'heii 
your lordship may be a little more <*xj>licit. Nay, I 
will contrive some method to convince you of her 
attachment to this bdlow.” My lord made proper 
compliments, accepted the invitation, and then they 
parted to dress, it being now past three in the morn- 
ing, or to reckon by the old style, in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER III. 

A further explanation of the foregoing deaign. 
Tiiounn the reader may liave long since concluded 
lady Bellaston to he a ineml)er (and no^nconsiderable 
one) of the great world, she was in reality a very 
considerable member of the little world ; by which 
appellation was distinguished a very worthy ami 
honourable society whieh not long since flourished 
in this kingdom. 

Among other good principles uj)on which lids 
soci(!ty was founded, then? was one very remarkable, 
for, as it was a nil** of an honourable club of heroes 
who assembled at the close of the late war, (hat all 
the members should every <lay fight once at least ; 8C 
'twas in this, rtiat every member should, within th* 
twenty-four hours, tell at least one mei'iy fib, which 
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was to be propagated by all the brethren and slster- 
h00(^. 

Many idle stories were told about this society, 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps not 
unjustly, supposed to have come from the society 
themselves. As, that the devil was the president; 
and that he sat in person in an elbow chair at the 
upper end of the tabh* ; but, upon very strict in- 
quiry, I find there is not the least truth in any of 
those tales, and ‘that the assembly consisted in reality 
of a set of very good sort of jample, and the libs 
which they propagattal were of a harmless kind, and 
tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 

Edwards was likewise a member of this comical 
society. To him therefore lady Hellaston applied 
as a proper iustruineiit for her purpose, ami furnished 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave liim her cue ; and this was not to be till 
the evening, when all tlie company but lord Fella- 
mar and himself w(?re gone, and while they were 
engaged in a rubber at whist. 

To this time then, which was between seven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Hellaston, lord Fellainar, Miss Western, 
and Tom, ladiig engaged at wliist, and in the last 
game of their rublxMs, 'fom received his cue from 
lady Bellaston, wliieh was, “ I protest, Tom, you 
are grown intolerable lately ; yon used to tell us all 
the news of the town, ami now you know no more 
of the world than if you lived out of it.” 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows: “The fault 
is not mine, madam ; it lir*s ill the dulness of the 

age, that doth nothing worth talking of. () la! 

though now 1 think on’t, there hatha terrible aeci- 

deiit befallen poor colonel Wilcox. Pour Ned. 

\ou know liim, rny lord, everybo<ly knows 

him ; faith ! 1 am very much concerned for him.” 

“ What is it, pray l” says lady Hellaston. 

“ Why, be hatli kilU'd a man this morning in a 
duel, that ’s all,” 

Ills lordship, who w’as not in tlio secret, asked 
gr:iv(dy, whom he had killed t To whieli E<lwards 
iuiswered, ” A young fellow wc none of ns know’ ; a 
Somersetshire lad just come to town, om* Join's his 
name is ; a near relation of oin; Mr. Allworthy, of 
whom your lordsliip I believe hath Iieard. 1 saw 
the lad lie dead in a colfee-lionse. — I'poii my soul, 
he is one of tlnr tinest corpses I ever saw in my life I” 

Sophia, W’lio had just begun to deal as T«»in liad 
meiifioncd that a man w’as killed, stopped her hand, 
and listened wdlli attention (for all stories of that 
kind affected her), hut no sooner had he arrived at 
the latter part of tlie story than she began to deal 
again; and inning dealt three cards to one, and 
seven to another and ten to a third, at last dropped 
the rest from lier hand, and fell hack in her chair. 

The comjuiny behaved as usual on these occasions. 
The usual distiirliauce ensued, the usual assistance 
was summoned, and Sophia at last, as it is usual, 
returned again to life, and was soon after, at her 
earnest <lesire, led to her own apartment ; where, 
Jit my lord’s request, lady Hellaston acquainted her 
with the truth, •attempted to carry it olf as a jest of 
her own, and comforted her with repealed assurances, 
neither hU lordship nor Tom, though she had 
him the story, were in the true secret of the 

nftair. 

I here w'ns no fartlier evblcnce necessary to con- 
lord Fcllamar how justly the case hud been 
J’epresentcd to him by lady Hellaston ; and now, at 
fr return into the room, a scheme w’uslaid hotwoen 
two noble persons, which, though it appeared 
u rio very heinous light to his lordship (as he faith- 
^^lly promised, ami faithfully resul* ;d loo, to mat*** 
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the lady all the subsequent amends in his power by 
marriage), yet many of our readers, we doubt not, 
will see with just detestation. 

The next evening at seven was appointed for the 
fatal purpose, wlu'ii lady Hellaston undertook that 
Sophia should he alone, and his lordship should be 
introduced to lier. T he whole family were to be 
regulateil for the purpose, most of the servants de- 
spatched out of tlie house; and for Mrs. Honour, 
who, to prevent susjiicion, was to be left with her 
mistress till his lordship’s arrival, lady Hellaston 
herself was to engage her in aii apartment as distant 
as possible from the scene of the intended mischief, 
and out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordship took 
his leave, and her ladyship retinal to rest, highly 
pleased with a project, of which she* had no reason 
to doubt the success, and which promised so effec 
lually to remove Sophia from being any futur 
ohstriiction to her amour with Joiiel, by a means 
of which she sliould m;vi!r appear to be guilty, even 
if the fact appeared to the world ; but this she made 
no doubt of pn?venting by huddling up a marriage, 
to which she thought the ravished Sophia would 
easily he brought to consent, and at w’liich all the 
rest of her family would rejoice. 

Hut alfuirs were not in so quiet a fiituation in the 
bosom of the other conspirator ; his mind was tossed 
in all tlie distracting anxiety so nobly described by 
Shakspeare — 

Bi'twofU tht; at;tin« of a drc'adful tiling,', 

And llu> Hist motion, all tbo interim is. 

Like a pliantaMna. or a hideous dream: 

The genius ami the mortal iustrnments 
Are then in eounoil ; ami the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Though the violence of his passion had made him 
eagerly embrace tin* lirst hint of this design, espe- 
cially as it came from a relation of the latly, yet 
when that friend to reHeetion, a pillow, had plact'd 
the action itself in all its natural black colours ht'fore 
his eyes, with all tlie consequences which must, and 
those winch might, jirohahly attend it, his resolu- 
tion began to almte, or rather indeed to go over to 
the otht'r side ; and after a long conHiet, wliieli lasted 
a whole night, between honour and appetite, the 
lormer at lengtli prevailed, and he determined to 
wait on lady Hellaston, and to reliinpiish the design 

Lady Hellaston was in bed, though very late in tlu' 
moriung, and Sophia sitting bv her bedside, when the 
servant m-ipiaiiited her that Lord Feilamar ivas ociow 
in the parlour; upon which her ladyship dcsiivd him 
to stay, ami that she would see him prc.sciitly ; hut 
the servant was no sooner departed than poor Sophia 
began to entreat her cousin not to encourage tlic 
visit of that odious lord (so she called him, though a 
little unjustly) upon her account. ” I .see his tie- 
sign,” said she ; ‘‘ for he made downright love to me 
yesterday morning ; but as 1 am resolved never to 
admit it, 1 beg your ladyship not to leave us alone 
together any more, and to order the smvants that, if 
he impiires for me, I may ht* always denied to him.” 

“ La! child,” says lady Hellaston, ” you country 
girls have nothing but sweethearts in your head ; 
yon fancy every man who is civil to you is making 
love. He is one of the most gallant young fellows 
about town, and 1 am eonvincctl means no more than 
a little gallantry. Make love to you indeed! I 
wish with all my heart he would, and you must be 
an arrant mad woman to refuse him. 

” Hut as I shall certaiidy be thatmad woman, eriea 
Sophia, ” I hope his viiits shall iot be intruded 
upon me.’* 
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** O child !*' said lady Bellastoii, “ you need not bo 
so fearful; if you resolve to run away with that 
Jones, 1 know no person who can hinder jou.’* 

“ Upon my honour, madam,” cries Sophia, “ you 
ladyship injures me. I will never run away witli 
any man ; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
father’s inclinations,” 

Well, Miss Western,” said the lady, ” if you an 
not in a humour to see company this niornin^, you 
may retire to your own apartment ,* for 1 am no 
frightened at his lordship, and must send for him up 
into my dressing-room.” 

Sophia thanked her ladyship, and withdrew ; and 
presently afterwards Fellainar was admitted up stairs. 

ClMPTEli TV. 

By which it will appear how dangerous an advocate a lady in. 
when she applies her eloquence to an ill purpose. 

When lady Bellaston lieard the young lord’s scruples. 
»he treated them with tin* same disdain with which 
one of those sages of the law, called Newgate solicit- 
ors, treats the qualms of conscience in a young wit- 
ness. ” My dear lord,” said slie, “ you certainly 
want a cordial. I must send to lady Edgely for one 
of her best drams. Fie upon it! have more resolu- 
tion. Are you frightened by the W’ord rape t Or are 

you apprehen.sivc ? W ell ! if the story of Helen 

was modern, 1 sliould think it unnatural. 1 mean 
the behaviour of Paris, not the fondness of the lady; 
for all women love a man of spirit. There is another 
story of the Sabine ladies, — and that too, I thank 
heaven, is very ancient. Your lordship, perliaps, 
will admire my reading; but I think Mr. Hook tells 
us, they ma'cle tolerable good wives afterw’ards. I 
fancy few of my married acquaint aiice wore ravishe<l 
by their husbands.” “Nay, (h'ar lady Bellaston,” 
cried he, “don’t ridicule me iii this manner.” 

“ Why, my good lord,” answered she, “ do you think 
any woman in England w’ould not laugh at you in 
her heart, w'hatever prudery she might wear in her 

coimtenance t Xon force me to use a strange 

kind of language, and to betray my sex most 
abomiiially; but I am contented with knowing my 
intentions are good, and tliat I am endeavonriug to 
serve my cousin ; for I think you will make her a 
husband notwithst.inding this; or, tipon my soul, I 
would not even persuade her to tiing herself away 
upon an empty title. Sh<i should not upbraid mo 
hereafter with having lost a man of spirit; for that 
his enemies allow thi.s poor young fellow to be,” 

Let those who have liad the satisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind from a w'ife or a mistress, 
declare whether they are at all sweetenetl by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they sunk 
deeper into his lordship than anything which De- 
mosthenes or Cicero couhl have said on the occasion. 

Lady Bellaston, perceiving she had tired the young 
lord’s pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouse 
other passions to its assistance. “ My lord,” says 
she, in a grave voice, “ you will he please<l to re- 
member, you mentioned this matter to nn? tir.st ; for 
I would not appear to you in the light of one who 
is endeavouring to put off my cousin upon you. 
Fourscore thousand pounds do not stand in need of 
an advocate to recommend them.” “ Nor doth Miss 
Western,” said he, “require any recommendation 
from hei fortune ; for, in my opinion, no woman 
ever had lialf her <*harms.” “ Yes, yes, my lord,” 
replied the lady, looking in the glass, “ there have 
been women witli more than half her chariris, I as- 
sure yon ; not that I need lessen her on that account : 
she is a most delicious girl, that’s certain ; and 
within these few hours she will be in tlie arms of 


I one, who surely doth not deserve her, though I will 
I give him his due, I believe he is truly a mail of 
spirit.” 

“ 1 hope so, madam,” said my lord ; “ though I 
must own he doth not deserve Iier ; for, unless heaven 
and your ladyship disappoint me, she shall within 
(hat time be in mine.” 

“ AVell spoken, my lord,” answered the lady; “ I 
promise you no disappointment shall happen from 
my side ; and witJiiii this week I am convinced I 
shall call your lordship my cousin in public.” 

'i'he remainder of tliis scene consisted entirely of 
raptures, excuses, and compliments, very pleasant to 
have heard from the parties; but rather dull when 
related at second hand. Here, therefore, we shall 
put an end to this dialogue, and hasten to the fatal 
hour when everything was prepared for the destruc- 
tion of [H)or Sophia. 

But this being the most tragical matter in our 
whole history, we shall treat it in a chapter by itself. 


CHAPTER V. 


ConUiaing some matters which may alTect, and others which 
may surprise, the roailcr. 

The clock had now struck seven, and poor Sophia, 
alone and melancholy, sat reading a tragedy. It 
was the Fatal Marriage ; and she was now come to 
that part where the poor distressed Isabella disposes 
of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropped from h(?r hand, and a 
shower of tears ran down into her bosom. In this 
situation she had continued a minut<s wh(*n tlie 


door opened, and in came lord Fellamar. Sophia 
itarted from her chair at his entrance ; and hi.s lor<l- 
ship advancing forwards, and making a low bow, 
said, “ 1 am afraid, JMlss Western, I break in iipoji 
you abruptly.” “ Indeed, my lord,” s:i}s she, “ I 
nust own myself a little surprised at this unex- 
pected visit.” “ If this visit be unexpected, madam,” 
answered lord Fellamar, “ my eyes must have l)eeu 
very faithless int(‘rpreters of my heart, when last I 
lad the lionoiir of seeing you ; for surely )ou could 
[lot otherwise have lio|)<d to detain my heart in 
your possession, without r(‘ceiving a visit from its 
)wner.” Sophia, confused as she was, answered 
this bombast (and very ])roperly I think) with a 
look of inconeeivaI)lc disdain. My lord then made 
another and a longer speeeh of the same sort. I ’ poii 
wliich Sophia, trembling, said, “ Am I really to 
conceive your lordship to be out of your senses 1 
Sure, iny lord, then* is no other excuse for sucii be- 
haviour.” “ I am, indeed, madam, in llie situation 
(r’ou suppose,” cries his lordship ; “ and sure you 
.viJI pardon the effects of a frenzy which you y““^" 
lelf have oeeasioned ; for love hath so totally <lc- 
)rived me of reason, that I am scarce aceountahle 


or any of my actions.*’ “ Upon my word, my 
ord,” said Sophia, “ I neither understand your 
vords nor your behaviour.” “ Siiffer me then, 
ladain,” cries he, “ at your fiud to explain hc’h, 
•y laying open my soul to you, and declaring that 
doat on yo»i to the highest degree ^)f distraction. 
1 most adorable, most divine creature ! what lan- 
ge can express the sentiments of my heart I” 
‘ I do assure you, my lord,” said Sophia, “ I shall 
lot stay to hear any more of this.” ” Do not, 
ries he, “ tliink of leaving me thus cruelly ; could 
,ou know half t)ie torrmuits which I fed, that ten- 
hu* htisom must pity wliat those eyes have caused. 
Then fetching a deep sigli, and laying hold 
hand, he ran on for some minntea in a strain wine 
would he little more pleasing to the reader than i 
was to the lady; and at last concluded with a de* 
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clarktAon, “ That if he was master of the world, he 
would lay it at her feet.” So])hia then, forcibly 
pulling away her hand from his, answered with 
much spirit, “ I promise you, sir, your world and 
its master 1 should spurn from me with equal con- 
tempt.” She then ottered to go ; and lord I'ellainar, 
again laying hold of her liand, said, ” Fardon me, 
iny beloved angel, ^freedoms which nothing but 

despair could have tempted me to take. Believe 

me, couhl I have had any hop(i that iny title and 
fortune, neither of them inconsiderable, unless when 
compared with your wortli, would have Ixjen ac- 
cepted, I liad, in the humblest manner, presented 

tliem to your acc.e.ptance. But 1 cannot lose you. 

— By heaven, I will sooner part with my soul! — You 
are, you must, you shall be only mine.'* “ My 
lord,” says she, ” I entreat you to desist from a vain 
pursuit ; for, upon my honour, I will never hear you 
on this subject. Let go my hand, my lord ; for I 
am ri'solved ti) go from yon this moment; nor will 
I ever see you more.” “ Then, madam,” cries his 
lordship, ‘‘ I must make tlie best use of this mo- 
ment ; for I cannot live, nor will I live witliout 

YOU.” ‘‘What do you mean, my lordT’ said 

Sophia; “Twill raise the family.” “ I have no 
fear, madam,” answered he, “ but of losing you, 
diul that I am resolveil to prevent, the only way 
which despair points to me.” — He then caught her 
ill his arms: iqion which she screaimal so loud, 
that she must have alarmed some one to her as- 
sistance, had not lady Bellaston taken care to re- 
move all ears, 

Hut a more lucky circumstance happomal for poor 
Soithia ; another noisi* now broke forth, which 
almost drowned her cries ; for now the whole hoiist^ 
ram' with, “ Where is she 1 — u me, I’ll unkennel 
her this instant. SIkjw me her ehamher, I say. 
Where is my dangliter { 1 know she ’s in the hoiisi*, 
ami I ’ll see her if;she 's abo\e ground. Show me 
when! slie is.” — At wliieh last words the door ttew 
ojieii. aiul ill e:ime sipiire Western, witli his parson 
ami a set of myrmhloiis at his ]it‘els. 

How miseralile must have been the eondition of 
poor Sophia, w’hen the enraged voiet* of her fatlnu” 
was welcome to her ears ? AYidcoine indeed it was, 
ami luckily did lie ci)ine ; for it was the only acei- 
(ieiit upon earth wliieli eould have j>res(*rved the 
peace of her mind from heiiig for ever (b*stroyed. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her frigid, prestuitly knew 
her lather’s voice ; and his lordship, iiotwithsland- 
ng his passion, knew the voice of reason, which 
|'‘■^•mptorily assureil him, it was not now a time 
for tin* jierpotratioii of his villaiiy. Hearing, there- 
loiv, tin oice approach, and hearing likewise wliosi 
it w; (for as the squire more than once roared 
forth tin* word daughter, so Sophia, in the midst of 
li'T struggling, cried out upon her father,) he 
dioiiglit proper to reliiKjuisli his jirey, liaviiig only 
•lisonlen*d her handkerchief, and with his rude lips 
committed violence on her lovely iieek. 

If the reader’s imagination doth not assist me, I 
shall never be jable to describe the situation of these 
twt) pt^rsoris wln*n Western came into the room. 
Sojihi.i totten*il into her chair, where she sat dis- 
ordered, pale, hnaithless, bursting with indigniitioii 
at lord F(‘llamar, atfrigltted, and yet more rejoiced, 
at the arrival of her father. 

His lordship sat ilowii near her, with the hag of 
his wig hanging over one of his shoulders, the rest 

his dress being sornewlmt disonlered, and rather 
a greater jiroportion of linen than is usual appearing 

his bosom. As to the rest, he was ama/.ed, af- 
tighted, vexml, and ashamed. 

-^3 to squiiv Weslci 11 , ho happened at this time 


to i & (overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
pursues, and sehlom fails to overtake, most of the 
country gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, lite- 
rally speaking, drunk; which circumstance, together 
with his natural impetuosity, could produce no 
other ctt'ect than Ins running immediately up to his 
daughter, upon whom lie ft 11 foul with his tongue 
ill the most invcli‘ratc manner ; nay, he had pro- 
bably commit led violence with his hands, had not 
the paison iiiti?rposed, saying, “ For heaven’s sake, 
sir, animadvert that you are in tlie liouse of a great 
lady. Let me beg }oii to mitigiite your wrath ; it 
should minisier a fulness of satisfaction that you 
have found your daughter ; for as to revenge, it be- 
longetli not unto us. I discern great contrition in 
the coiuUeiiunce of the jouiig lady. I stand as- 
sured, if )ou will forgive her, slie will repent her of 
all past ottenccs, and letiirii unto her duty.” 

The strength of the parson’s arms had at first been 
of more service than the strength of his rhetoric. 
However, his last words wrought some effect, and 
the squire answered, “ I ’ll forgee her if she wull 
ha nil. If wot ha iiii, Sophy, 1 ’ll forgee thee all. 
Why dost lint speak ? Shat ha uii 1 d — n me, shat 
ha nil! Why dost uiit answer t Was ever such a 
stubborn tiioad 

“ Ijct me mitrcat you, sir, to be a little more mode- 
rate,” said the parson ; ” you frigliteii the young lad) 
so, tli.’it you deprive her of all power of iitteranee.” 

“ Fow’cr of mine a aiiswered the squire. 

“ You take her part then, do yout A pretty ])arson, 
truly, to side with an uiidiitiful child ! Yes, yes, 1 
will gee you a living with a pox. 1 ’ll gee iiii to the 
devil sooner.” 

“ I humbly crave your pardon,” said the parson ; 
“ I assure your worsliip I mt'ant no such matter.” 

My lady Bellaston now entered the room, and 
came up to the squire, wlio no sooner saw her, than, 
resolving to follow the iusiruetions of liis sister, he 
made her a very civil bow, in rural manner, 
and paid lier soim* of his b(*st compliments. He 
then imnunliately proceeded to bis complaints, and 
said, “ I'here, my lady coiihiii ; there stands tlie 
most undiitiful child in the world ; she hankers 
after a beggarly rascal, and won’t marry one of the 
greatest niatehes in all Fiigland, that we lia>e pro- 
lided for her.” 

“ Indeed, cousin Western,” answi'red the lady, 
“ I am persuaded you wrung my cousin. I am sure 
she lialli a better uiulerslainliiig. I am eoininced 
she will not refuse what she must be sensible is so 
much to her ad\ant:ige.” 

This was a wilful mistake in lady Hidlaston, for 
she well knew wluim Mr. Western meant; tliough 
perhajis slie thought he would easily be reconciled 
to his lordship's projiosals. 

“Do you hear llnua*,” quoth the sipiire, “what 
her l:uiyshi[) says f All your family are for the 
mateli. Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be duti- 
ful, and make your father hapjiy.” 

If iny (k'atli will make you liapjiy, sir,” answered 
Sophia, you will shortly be so.” 

It’s a lie, Sophy; it’s a il — n’ll lie, and you 
know it,” said tlie sipiire. 

“ Indeed, Miss Western,” said lady Bellaston, 
“you injure your father; he hath iiotTiiiig in view 
hut your interest in this matcli ; and I and all your 
friends iiiiiHt acknowledge the highest honour done 
to \our faniilv in the pro\)os;\l.’’ 

‘‘ Ay, all of us,” (pioth the sipiire ; “nay, it was 
no proposal of mine. tSlic knows it wais her aunt 
projiused it to me tirst.- -Come, Sophy, once more 
let me bi*g ymi to be a good girl, and gee me your 
consent before your cousin.” 
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Let me give him your hand, cousin/* said the 
laiy. “It is the fashion now-a-days to dispense 
with time and long courtships.** 

“ Pugh !** said squire, “ what 8igni.^.cs time ; 
won*t they have time enough to court afterwards t 
People may court very well after they have been 
a>bed together.” 

As lord Fellamar was very w^ell assured that he 
was meant by lady Bellastou, so, never having hoard 
nor suspected a word of Blitil, ho made no doubt of 
his being meant by the father. Coining up, tht*re- 
fore, to the squire, he said, “ Though I have not the 
honour, sir, of being personally known to you, yet, 
as I find I have the happiness to have my proposals 
accepted, let me intercede, sir, in behalf of the 
young lady, that she may not be more solicited at 
this time,’* 

“You intercede, sir!” said the squire; “why, 
who the devil are you I” 

“ Sir, I am lord Fellamar,” answered lie, “ and 
am the happy man whom 1 hope you have done the 
honour of accepting for a son-in-law.” 

“ You arc a son of a b ,’* replied the squire, 

for all your laced coat. You my son-in-law, and be 
d — n*d to you !” 

“ I shall take more from you, sir, than from any 
man,” answered the lord ; “ but I must inform you 
that I am not used to hear such language without 
resentment.” 

“ Resent my a — ,” qnoth the squire. “ Don’t 
tliink I am afraid of such a fellow as thee art ! be- 
cause hast got a spit (here dangling at thy side. Lay 
by your spit, and 1*11 give thee enough of meddling 
with what doth not belong to thee. I’ll teach you 
to father-in-law me. I’ll lick thy jacket.” 

“ It’s very well, sir,” said my lord, “1 shall make 
no disturbance before the ladies. I am very well 
satisHed. Your humlile servant, sir; lady Bellaston, 
your most obedient,” 

His lordship was no sooner gone, than lady Bel- 
laston, coining up to Mr. Western, said, “ Bless me, 
sir, what have you done 1 You know not whom you 
have affronted ; he is a nobleman of the first rank 
and fortune, and yesterday made proposals to your 
daughter ; and such as I am sure you must accept 
with the highest pleasure.’’ 

“ Answer for yourself, lady cousin,” said the 
squire, ” I will havt? nothing to do with any of your 
Jonis. My daughter shall have an honest country 
gentleman ; I liavc jiitched upon one for her, — and 
she shall ha’ nn. — I am sorry for the trouble she 
liath given your ladyship with all my heart.” Lady 
Bellaston made a civil speech upon the word trou- 
ble ; to which tluj squire answered, — •* Why, that ’s 
kind, — and I would do as much for your ladyship* | 
To be sure relations should do for oik* another. So 
I wish your ladyship a good night. — Come, madam, 
you must go along with me by fair means, or I ’ll 
have you carried down to the coach.” 

Sophia said she would attend him without force ; 
but begged to go in a chair, for she said she should 
not be able to ride any other way. 

“ Prithee,” cries the squire, “ wont unt persuade 
me canst not ride in a coach, wouldst i That’s a 
pretty thing surely! No, no, I ’ll never let thee out 
of rny* sight any more till art marri<*(l, that I promise 
thee.” Sophia told him, she saw he was resolved 
to break her heart. “ O break thy heart and be 
d — n*d,’* quoth he, “ if a good husband will break 
it. I don’t value a brass yarden, not a lialfpenny, 
of any uudutiful b — upon earth.” He then took 
violent hold of her hand ; upon which the parson 
once more interfered, begging him to use gentle 
methods. At that the sijuire thundered out a curse, 


and bid the parson hold his tongue, saying, “ At’m 
ill pulpit now I when art a got up there 1 never 
mind what dost say ; but I won’t be priest-ridden, 
nor taught how to behave myself by thee. I wish 

our ladyship a good-night. Come along, Sophy , 

e a good girl, and all shall be well. Shat ha* uii, 
d — 11 me, shat ha* un !” 

Mrs. Honour appeared below stairs, and with a 
low curtsy to the squire oflerett to attend her mis- 
tress; but he pushed her away, saying, “ Hold, 
madam, hold, you come no more near my house.” 
“ And will you take my maid aw'ay from me?’* said 
Sophia. “ Yes, indeed, madam, will 1 , ” cries the 
sipiire : “ you need not fear being without a ser- 
vant; I will gel you another maid, and a bettor maid 
than this, who, I’d lay five pounds to a crown, in 
no more a maid than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, 
she shall contrive no more escapes, I promise you.” 
He then packed up his daughter and the panson 
into the hackney coach, after which he mounted 
himself, and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In 
tlie w'ay thither he suffered Sophia to be quiet, and 
entertained himself W'ith rcailing a lecture to tlie 
parson on good manners, and a proper behaviour to 
his betters. 

It is possible he might not so easily have carried 
off his daughter from lady Bellaston, had that good 
lady desired to have detained her ; but, in reality, 
she w’as not a little jileased with the couHnenn iit 
into wliich Sophia was going; and as her projt'rt 
wdth lord Fellamar had failed of success, she was 
well contented that other violent methods were now 
going to be used in favour of another man, 

CHAPTER VI. 

By what mean^ the squire ctimc to discover his daiightiT. 

Tiini UII the reailer, in many histories, is ohliged to 
digest much more unaccountable ^ijipearaiici's than 
this of Mr. Western, w’ithout any satisfaction at all ; 
yet, as we dearly love to oblige him wlnmcvei 
it is in our ])ower, we sliall now proceed to show 
by what method the squire (liNCO\crcd wh(*re his 
daughter was. 

Ill the thiril chapter, then, of the preceding book, 
W'C gave a liinl (for it is not our custom to unfold 
at any time more than is necessary for the o(*casion) 
that Mrs. Fitzjiatrick, w ho was very desirous of re- 
conciling her uncle and aunt Wi'stern, thought she 
had a probable opportunity, by the ser\ice of pre- 
serving Sophia from eornmitling the same crime 
whicli liad drawn on herself the anger of her family. 
After much deliberation, therefore, she resolved to 
inform her aunt Western where her cousin was, 
and accordiii'/iy she writ thefollowdng letter, wliich 
we shall give the reader at length, for more reasons 
than one, 

“ Honochkd Madam, 

“ Tiid occasion of my writing this will perhaps 
make a lot ter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
for the sake of one of her luoees, though I have 
little reason to hope it will be so on flie account of 
another. 

“Without more apology, as I was coining to 
throw my unhappy self at your feet, 1 met, by the 
strangest accident in the world, my cousin Sophy, 
whose history you are better acquainted wdtlt than 
myself, tliough, alas ! I know inlinitely too much; 
enough indeed to satisfy me, that unless she is mi- 
iimdiately prevented, she is in danger of running 
into the same fatal mischief, which, by foolishly am 
ignorantly refusing your most wise and priider 
ad icc, J huvu uu‘c*-cuvi:a.Jy brought "0'^*’** 
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In snort, 1 have seen the man, nay, I was most 
part of yestertUiy in his company, and a charm- 
ing young fellow I promise you he is. Hy what 
accident he came acejuainted with me is too 
tedious to tell you now ; but I have this morning 
changed my lodgings to avoid him, lest he should 
by my means discover my cousin ; for he doth 
not yet know where she is, and it is advisable he 

sliould not, till my uncle hath secured her. 

No time therefore is to be lost; and I need only 
inform you, that she is now with lady Bidlaston, 
whom I have seen, and who hath, I find, a design 
of concealing lier from her family. You know, 
madam, she is a strange woman ; hut nothing could 
misbecome me more than to presume to give any 
hint to one of your great understanding and great 
knowlcdgt! of the world, besides barely informing 
you of the matter of fact. 

“ I hope, madam, the care which I have shown 
on this occasion for the good of my family will re- 
commend me again to the favour of a lady who hath 
always exerted so much zeal for the honour and 
true interest of us all ; and that it may be a means 
of restoring me to yonr friendship, which hath made 
so great a part of my former, and is so nect'ssary to 
my future happiness. I am, w ith the utmost respect, 
honoured madam, your most dutiful obliged niece, 
and most obedient humble servant, 

“ Haukiet Fitzpathick.’* 
Mrs. AVestern was now at lier brother’s house, 
where she had resided ever since tlu^ Hight of So- 
phia, in order to administer comfort to the [u)or 
8(iuire in his afllietion. Of this comfort, which slic 
doled out to him in daily portions, we have formerly 
given a specimen. 

She was now stamling with her hack to the fire, 
and, with a pincli of siiutf in her hand, was deal- 
ing foiih this daily allowance of comfort to the. 
S(jnire, while he smoked his afternoon pipe, when 
Klie received tin? -^ibove letter; which she had no 
sooner read than site delivered it to him, saying, 
“There, sir, there is an account of your lost sheep, 
fort line hath again restored lu'r to you, and if 
yon w ill be governed by my advice, it is possible you 
neay )et preserve her.” 

Th(^ sipiire had no sooner read the huter than he 
leaped from his elniir, tlirew his pipe into the tire, 
an<l gave a loud huzza for joy. He then suni- 
njoinsl his servant.s, called for his boots, and or- 
dered (he Chevalier and several other horses to be 
^idtlled, and that j)ars()n Sii])ple should be imme- 
diately sent for. Having done this, lie turned to 
his sister, caught her in his arms, and gave her a 
clos(* embrace, saying, Zounds ! you don’t seem 
I'leased ; one w’ouid imagine you was sorry 1 havt? 
iound the girl.*' 

“ Ilrolhcr,” answered she, “ the deepest politi- 
cians, who see to the bottom, discover often a very 
dillt'iimt aspect of affairs, from what sw ims on the 
surface. It is true, indeed, things do look rather 
less desperate than they did formerly in Holland, 
'vhen Lewis the Fourteenth w^as at the gates of 
Amsterdam ; ^|ut there is a delicaey required in 
Ihis matter, which you will pardon me, brother, 
d I suspect you want. There is a decorum to be 
Used with a woman of figure, such as lady Bel- 
astou, brother, which requires a knowledge of the 
"^IJ'^'l/uperior, I nin afraid, to yours.” 

‘‘ Sister,” cries the squire, “ 1 know you have no 
Opinion of my parts; but I’ll show you on this 
owasioii who is a fool. Knowledge, quotha! 1 
a\e not been in the country so long without 
aring amne knowledge of warrants and the law 
^ the land. I know I may lake my own wher- 


fcr X nan find it. Show me my own daughter, 
tid W I don’t know how to come at her, I’ll 
siift’er you to call me a fool as long as 1 live. There 
be justices of peace in London, as well as in other 
places.” 

“ 1 protest,” cries she, “ you make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which, if you will pro- 
ceed by my advice, you may bring to so good an 
issue. Do you really imagine, brother, that the 
house of a woman of figure is to be attack<?d by 
warrants and brutal justices of the peace 1 I 
will inform you how to proceed. As soon as you 
arrive in town, and have got yourself into a de- 
cent dress, (for indeed, brother, you have none at 
present lit to appear In,) you must send your 
compliinenls to lady Bellasion, and desire leave 
to wait' on her. When you are admitted to her 
presence, as you certainly will be, and have told her 
your story, and have made proper use of my name 
(for I think you just know’ one another only by sight, 
thoygh you are relations), I am confident she will 
withdraw her jiroteclion from my niece, who hath 
certainly imposed upon her. This is the only me- 
thod. — Justices of peace, indeed! do you imagine 
any such event can arrive to a woman of figure in a 
civiliscjl nation'}” 

‘* 1 ) — 11 their figures,” cries the squire ; “ a pretty 
civilised nation, truly, where women are above 
the law’. And what must I stand sending a par- 
cel of compliments to a confounded whore, that 
keeps away a daughter from her own natural 
father 1 I tell you, sistiT, I am not so ignorant as 

you think me 1 know you would have women 

above the law, but it is all a lie ; I heard his lord- 
ship say at size’s, that no one is above the law. But 
this of yours is Hanover law, I suppose.” 

“ Mr. Western,” said she, “ 1 think you daily 

improve in ignorance. 1 protest you are grown 

an arrant bear.” 

“No more a hear than yourself, sister 'Western,** 
said the squire. — “ Fox ! you may talk of vour ci- 
vility an you will, 1 am sure you never sliow any 
to me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, 
though 1 know somebody, that is soinelliing that 

begins with a 1) ; but pox! I will show' you I 

have got more good manners than some folks.” 

“ Mr. Western,” answered tlie lady, “ you may 
say what you please, Je voiis mespnse de (out tuon 

caur. I shall not thendore be angry. Besi<h‘s, 

as iny cousin, with tliat odious Irish name, justly 
says, I have that regard for the honour and true 
interest of my family, and that concern for my 
niece, w ho is a part of it, that I have n’solved ' 
to go to town myself upon this occasion ; for in- 
deed, indeed, brother, you are not a lit minister to 
he employed at a polite court. — (ireenlaiid — Green- 
land should always be the scene of the tramontane 
negociation.’* 

“ I thank Heaven,*’ cries tin? squire, “ I don’t 
understand you now. You are got to your Hano- 
verian linguo. However, i’ll show’ you I scorn to 
he behiudiiaiul in civility wiln you; and as you 
are not angry for what I have said, so I ain not 
angry for what you have said. Indeed I have a I 
ways thought it a folly for relations to quarrel ; 
ami if they do now and then give a hasty word, why, 
people should give and take ; for my part, I never 
bear malice ; and I take it very kind of you to gv 
up to Loudon ; for 1 never was there but tw ice in 
my life, and then I did not stay above a fortnight at 
a time, and to he sure 1 can’t be expected to know 
much of the streets ami the folks in that time. 1 
never denied that you knovv’d all these matters bet- 
ter than I. For me to dispute Unit would he all a* 
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one as for you to dispute tlve management of^ pack 
of dogs, or the finding a hare sitting, with me.” — 
“ Which I promise you,” bays she, “ I never will.” 
— ** Well, and I promise you,” returned he, ” that 
I never will dispute t’other.” 

Here then a league was struck (to borrow a phrase 
frr.m the lady) between the contending parties; and 
now the parson arriving, and tin? horses being ready, 
♦he srpiirt? departed, having promised his sister to 
follow her advice, and she prepared to follow him 
tlie next day. 

But having communicated these inatt(‘rs to the 
parson on the road, they both agreed that the pre- 
scribed formalities might very well be dispensed 
with ; and the squirt;, having clianged his mind, pro- 
ceeded in the manner we have already seen. 

CHAPTER MI. 

In which various misfortunes bofel poor Jones. 

Affairs were in the aforesaid situation wdieii Mrs. 
Honour arrived at Mrs. Aiiller’s, and called Jones 
out from the company, as we have before seen, witli 
whom, when she found herself alone, she began as 
folIoAvs : 

“ O, my dear sir ! how .shall I get spirits to ltd 
you ; you are undone, sir, and iny poor latly’s un- 
done, and I am undone.” ” Ilutli anything hap 
polled to Sophia !” cries Jones, staring like a mad- 
man. *‘ All that is had,” erics Honour : ” Oh, I shall 
nevt;;: get such another lady I Oh that I should 
ever live to see this day!” At tlie.so words Jones 
turned jiale a.s aslies, trembled, and stammered ; Imt 
Honour weut on. — ‘‘O’ Mr. Jones, 1 have lost my 
lady for ever.” “Howl what! fir Htvaven’s sak<*, 
tell me. (), my dear Sophia I” “You may well 
call her so,” saul Honour; “she uas the dearost 
lady to me. I shall iieNor have such unotht-r place.” 

“ 1) — n your place!” cries Jones; “ wlu're is — 

what — what is become of my Sophia !” “ Ay, to 

be sure,” cries she, “servants may bed — n’d. It 
signifies nothing what becom(;s of them, though 
they are turned away, and ruined ever so much. 
To be sure they arc not llcsh and blood like other 
people. No, to he sure, it signifies nothing what 
heeome.s of tlicMii.” “ If you have any pity, any 
compassion,” cries Jones, “I beg you will instantly 
tell me what hath happened to Sophia ?” “ To be 

sure, I have more pity for you than you have for 
me,” answered Honour; “ I don’t d — n you be- 
cause you have lost the sweetest lady in the world. 
To he sure you are worthy to he jiitied, and I am 
worthy to be pitied too : for, to he sure, if ever 
there was a good ini.stre.ss — — ” “ WJiat hath hap- 

pened t” cries Jones, in almost a raving lit. “ \Yhatt 
— WhatK” said Honour: “ Why, the worst that 
could have happened both for you and forme. — 
Her father is come to town, and iiatli carried her I 
away from us both.” Here Jones fell on his knees 
in thanksgiving that it waa no worse. “ No worse!” 
repeated Honour ; “ what could he worse for either 
of usi He carried her olf, swearing she should 
marry Mr. Blifil ; that’s for your euintort ; aud, for 
poor me, I am turned out of doors.” “ Indeed, Mrs. 
Honour,” answered Jones, “ you frightened me 
out of my wits. 1 iiiifigined some most dreatlfiil 
sudden accident had happened to Sophia; sorne- 
tliing, ceinpared to which, even the seeing her mar- 
ried to lllifil would be a trilJe ; hut while there is 
life there are hopes, my dear Honour. Women in 
this land of liberty, cannot ho man ied by .actual 
brutal force.” “ To be sure, sir,” said .she, “ that’s 
true. There may he some hopes for you ; hut. 


alaok-a-day ! what hr)pes are there for poor me 
And, to be sure, sir, you must he sensible I sufie 
all this upon your account. All the quarrel tin 
sfpiire hath to me is for taking your part, as 1 hav( 
done, against Air. Blifil.” “ Indeed, Mrs. Honour,’ 
answered he, “ 1 am sensible of my obligations t( 
you, and will h?ave nothing in rViy power undone t( 
make you amends.” “Alas! sir,” said she, “ wha 
can make a servant ainend.s for the loss of one place 
but the getting another altogether as good?” “ Dc 
not tlespair, Mrs. Honour,” said Jones, “ I hope t( 
reinstate you again in the same.” “ Alaek-a-day, 
sir,” said she, “ how can I Hatter myself with such 
hopes when 1 know it is a thing impossible? for tin 
squire is so set against me ; and y(;t, if you shonJi] 
evt;r liavi* my lady, as to he sure I now hopes 
heartily you will ; for you are a generous, good- 
natured gentleman; and 1 am sure yovi loves her, 
anil to be sure she loves you as dearly as lH;r t)wn 
soul ; it is a matter in vain to deny it ; because as 
why, everybody, that is in the least acquainted vvitlj 
my lady, must see it: for, poor dear lady, she can’t 
dissemhli; ; and if two j)eople who loves one aiioilu*r 
a’n’t happy, why who should he so? Happiness 
don’t always depend upon what people has ; hesiiles, 
my lady has enough for both. To be sure, there- 
fore, as one may say, it would be all t!ie pity in flu* 
world to keep two such lo>iers asuinler; nay, I am 
convinced, for iny part, you will meet togethm* at 
last; for, if it is to be, there is no preventing it. 
If a marriage is made in heaven, all the justices of 
jieaee upon earth can’t break it oil*. To he sure 
J wishes that parson Suj)ple had hut a litth; inun* 
spirit, to lt‘ll the sipiire oi’ liis wickedness in eti- 
deavofiring to force his daughter contrary to lier 
liking; hut then his whole ilej)on(lence is on the 
sipiire; and so the poor gentleman, tliongh he is 
a very religions good sort of man, and talks of 
the badness of such doings behind the scpiiie’s 
hack, yet he dare.s not say hi^ soul is his own 
to liis face. To he sure 1 never saw him make so 
hold as Just now ; 1 was afeard tlie stpiire would 
have struck him. 1 would not have your honour 
he melancholy, .sir, nor despair; things may go 
better, as long as you are sure of iny lady, and 
that I am certain you may he; for she ne\er will 
be brought to consent to marry any other man. 
Indeed 1 am terribly afeard the squire will do 
her a mischief in his passion, for he is a juodi- 
gious passionate gentleman ; aud I am afeard too 
the poor lady will he brought to break her heart, 
for .she is a.s tender-hearted as a chicken. It i.s 
a pity, methinks, she Ijad not a little of iny courage. 
If I vva.s in love with a young man, and my father 
offered to lock me up, I’d tear his eyes out hut I’d 
come at him ; but then there’s a great fortune in the 
case, which it is in her father’s power either to give 
her or not ; that, to he sure, may make some dilfer- 
cc.” 

Whether Jones gave strict attention to all the 
n-going harangue, or wlndher it was for want of 
ly vacancy in the discourse, I cannot determine; 
hut he neviT once atreiii[>tcd to a«svver, nor did 
she once stop, till Eartridge came running into the 
room, and informed him that the great lady was 
upon the stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of an) 
aciiuaiulance that subsisted between liim and lady 
ilellastoii, and she was almost the last person m 
the world to whom he would have communicate 
it. Ill this hurry and distress, he took (as is com- 
mon enough ) the vvonst course, and, instead of ex- 
posing tier to the lady, which would have been “ 
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little consequence, he chose to exijose the lady to 
her ;• he therefore resolved to hide Honour, whom 
he had but just time to convey behind the bed, and 
to draw the curtains. 

Tlie hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 
gaged on a(!count of his ])oor landlady and her family, 
the terrors occasion’ed by Mrs. Honour, and the 
confusion into wliich be was thrown by the sudden 
arrival of lady liollaston, had altogether driven 
former thoughts out of his head ; so that it never 
once occurred to his memory to act the part of a 
sick man ; which, indeed, neither the gaiety of his 
dress, nor the freshness of his countenance, would 
have at all sup])orted. 

He received her ladyship therefore rather agree- 
ably to h(;r desires than to her expectations, with all 
tlie good humour he could muster in his countenance, 
aii<l without any real or atfected appearance of the 
least dis<n*der. 

Lady Bellaston no sfioner entered the room, than 
she scpiatted h(*rself down on tlu; bed : “ So, my <lear 
Jones,” said she, “ you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. l*crhaj)S I ought to be angry with 
you, that I have inutbcr seen nor heard from you all 
day; for I jn'rcidve your distemper wonld have suf- 
fered you to come abroad : nay, I suppose yon have 
not sat in your chamlxu* all day dressed uj> lik(‘ a tine 
lady to su! company after a lying-in ; but, however, 
don’t think 1 intend to scold yon ; for I never will 
uive y»m an excuse for the cold behaviour of a hus- 
bainj, by putting on the ill-lnirnour of a wife.” 

Nay, lady llellastoii,” said Jones, “ I am sure 
your ladyshij) will not. U[)hraid me with negltad of 
(Inly, whi.m 1 only waited for orders. Who, iny dear 
creature, liath reason to eomplain t Who missed an 
'.ipjeiintment last night, and left an unhappy man to 
expect, and wish, and sigh, and languish 
“ Do not mention it, niy dear Jones,” cried she. 

“ If you ku(‘W tin' occasion, you would i>ity me. 
In short, it is iiiip.-issihle to conceive what women 
of conditioa are obliged to sutler from the imperti- 
rieiic'* of fools, in order to kiiep up the farce of the 
world. 1 am glad, however, all your laiiguishiug 
:mil wisliing have done you no harm ; for you never 
looked better in your life. Upon my faith ! Jones, 
you might at this instant sit fur the picture of 
Adonis.” 

There are certain words of provocation which men 
of honour hold can properly he answered only by :i 
blow. Among lovers possil)ly there may be some 
expressions wliich can he answered only by a kiss. 
Now tin* compliment which lady Bellaston now 
iiiade Jones seems to he of this kind, especially as 
it was attended with a look, in which the lady coii- 
V' yed more soft ideas than it was possible to express 
nntli her tongue. 

Jones Was certainly at this instant in one of the 
'Host disagreeable and distressial situations imagi- 
"able ; for, to carry on the comparison we made use 
ot before, thoiigli the provocation was givim by the 
^"dy, Jones could not receive satisfaction, nor so 
>aueh as oiler to ask it, in the presence of a third 
person; seeondi in tliis kind of duels not being 
according to the law of arms. As this objection did 
not occur to lady Ih'llastou, who was ignorant of 
‘^ly other woman being tht‘re but herself, she wailed 
*|jnnc time in great astonishment for an answer from 
ones, Avho, conscious of the ridieiiloiis tlgiire he 
*n.ide, stood at a distance, and, not daring tii give tli 
pi'oper answer, gave none at all. Nothing can I 
jjnagiin.tt more comic, nor y('t more tragical, than 
• IS scene^ would have been if it luul lasted much 
already changed colour two 
iree times ; had got up from the bed and sat 


down again, while Jones was wishing the gre un I to 
sink iHider him, or the house to fall on his head, 
Avhen an odd accident frec<l him from an embarrass- 
ment out of wliich neither the eloipicnce of a Cicero, 
nor the politics of a Machiavel, could have delivered 
him, without utter disgrace. 

This was no otlicr tlian the arrival of young 
Nightingale, dead drunk ; or rather in that state of 
drunkenness wliich deprives men of the use of their 
reason, without dejndving them of the use of llieir 
limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was smoking his pipe by the kitchen lire; 
so that he arrivi'd at Mr. Jones’s chamber-door 
witliout any interruption. This he burst open, and 
was entering without any ceremony, when Joms 
started from his scat and ran to oppose liim, whicti 
he did so elVeclually, that Nightingale never came 
far enough within the door to see who was sitting on 
the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality mistaken Jones’s apart- 
ment for that in which himself had lodged ; he 
thm-efore strongly insisted on coming in, often 
swearing that he would not be kojit from his own 
bed. Junes, hoAvcvm*, pn‘vailed over him, and 
dtdivered him into the hands of Partridge, whom 
the noise on the stairs soon summoned to his mas- 
ter’s assiNtaiiee. 

And noxv Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apart inenl, where at tlie very instant of 
his entrance* he lii'ard hnly Bidhiston venting an ex- 
elainafion, though not a very loud one ; and at the 
same time saxv her Hinging h<Ts*’lf into a chair in a 
vast agitation, wliieli in a Indy of a tmider constitu- 
tion would have been an bysteiac tit. 

In reality the lady, frightened with the struggle 
he(vve(‘n the two men, of which she ilid not know 
whnt would Ix' the is-siie, as she heard Nightingale 
swear many oaths In* would come to his own bed, 
attmnpted to ndire to her known jilace of biding, 
which to her great confusion slie found already oc- 
ciipi(*d by nnotlnu*. 

Is this usage to be borne, Mr. Jones'!” cries tlie 

lady. — ‘‘ Basest of nieii 1 What wrctcli is this 

to whom yon have exposed me !” “ Wretch 1” cries 

Honour, bursting in a violent rage from her place ol 
concealment ‘‘ Marry come up I Wretch for- 
sooth! as poor a wii*teh as I am, 1 am lioiiest ; 

this is more than some folks who are richer can say.” 

Jones, instead of applying himself directly to lake 
otr the edge of Mrs. Honour’s ri'seiitment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to cursing 
his stars, anil lamenting himself as the most unfor- 
tunate man in the world , and jireseutly after, 
addressing himself to lady Bellaston, he fell to some 
very absurd protestations of innocence. By this 
time the ludv, having recovered the use of her reason, 
which she had as ready as any w oman in the world, 
especially on such occasions, calmly replied ; “ Sir, 
yon need make no apologies, I see now^ who the 
person is; 1 did not at lirst kniwv Mrs. Honour: 
Imt HOW' I do, I can sus[)ect nothing wrong betw ecu 
her and you ; and I am sure she is a woman of loo 
good sense tv> pul any wrong coustruetioiis upon 
niV visit to you ; I have been alw ays lim* Irieiid, 
and it may be in my power to be mueb more here- 
afler.” 

Mrs. Honour was .altogether as placable as she 
xvas passionate. Hearing, theretore, lailj Bellaston 
assume the soft tone, she likewise softened hers. 

« 1 'in sure, madam,” says she, ” 1 have been 

always readv to aeknowledge your ladyship’s 
frieiids'iips to me; sure I never hud so good a 
friend as your ladyship and to be sure, now 1 
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«en it is your ladyship that I spoke to, I could 
almost bite my tongue otF for very mii(l.-*l eon- 
struetioiis upon your ladyship — to be sure it doth 
not become a servant as 1 am to think about «ucli 
a great lady — I mean I was a servant : for indeed 
I am nobody’s servant now, the more miserable 

wretch is me. — I have lost the best mistress ” 

Here Honour thought lit to produce a shower ot 

tears. “ Don’t cry, child,” says the good lady ; 

“ ways perhaps may be found to make you amends. 
Come to me to-morrow morning.” She then took 
up her fan which lay on the ground, and without 
even looking at Jones walked very majestically out 
of the room ; theni being a kind of dignity in the 
impudence of women of quality, which their in- 
feriors vainly aspire to attain to in circumstances of 
this nature. 

Jones followed her down stairs, often oilering 
her his hand, which she absolutely refused him, 
and got into her cliair without taking any notice ot 
him as he stood bowing before her. 

At his return up stairs, a long dialogue passed 
between him and Mrs. Honour, while she was ad- 
justing herself after the discomposure she Iiad un- 
dergone. The subject of this was his iiilklelity to 
her young lady ; on which she enlarged with great 
bitterness ; but Jones at last found means to recon- 
cile her, and not only so, but to obtain a promise 
of most inviolable secrecy, and that she would the 
next morning endeavour to find out Sophia, and 
bring him a further account of the proceedings of 
the squire. 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the 
satisfaction only of Mrs. Honour; for a secret (as 
some of my readers will perhaps acknowledge from 
experience) is often a very valuable possession : and 
that not only to those* who faithfully keep it, but 
sometimes to such as whisper it about till it come to 
the ears of every one except the ignorant person 
who pays for the supposed concealing of what is 
publicly known. 

CHAriER VHI. 

Short .aud 

Notwithstanding all tin* obligations she had re- 
ceived from Jones, Mrs. Miller could not forbear 
in the morning some gentle remoiist ranees for the 
hurricane which had happened tlie preceding night 
in his chamber. Tlnjse were, howc’ver, so gentle 
and so friemlly, professing, and indeed truly, to 
aim at nothing more than the real good of Mr. 
Jones himself, that he, far from being offended, 
thankfully received the admoiiiti.ui of the good 
woman, expressed much coneern for what had pxj.sed, 
excused it as well as he could, and promised never 
more to bring the same disturbances into the 
house. 

But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 
short expostulation in private at tlieir first meet- 
ing, yet the occasion of his being summoned down 
stairs that morning was of a much mo. e agreeable 
kind, being indeed to perform the office of a father 
to Miss Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. 
Nightingale, who was now ready dressed, and full as 
sober as many of my readers will think a man 
ought to be who receives a wife in so imprudent a 
manner. 

And here perliaps it may be proper to account for 
the escape which this young gontleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance in the condi- 
tion in which we have seen him the night before. 

Now when the nude had arrived at his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own incli- 


nation! (for ho dearly loved his bottU), and partly 
to disqualify his nephew from the immediate exe- 
cution of his purpose, h ordered wine to he set on 
the table ; with wliich he so briskly pli(?(l the young 
gentleman, tliat this latter, who, though not much 
used to drinking, did not detest it so as to be guilty 
of disobedience or want of complaisance by refus- 
ing, was soon compleU‘ly finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was ]>reparing a bed for his nephew, a messenger 
arrived with a piece of nows, which so entirely 
disconcerted and shocked him, that he in a mo- 
ment lost all ^ consideration for liis nephew, and Ids 
whole mind became entirely taken up with his own 
concerns. 

'riiis sudden and afflicting news was no less than 
that his daughter had taken the opportunity of 
almost the first moment of his absence, and had 
gone off with a neighliouring young clergyman; 
ag.unst whom, though her father could have had 
but one objection, namely, that he was worth no- 
thing, yet she had never thought proper to com- 
municate her amour even to her father ; and so art- 
fully had she managed, that it liad never been once 
suspected by any, till now that it w as consummated. 

Old Mr. Nightingale no sooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmost confusion he ordered a 
post-chaise to he instantly got ready, and, having 
rccomiiiended his nepliew to the care of a servant, 
he directly left the house, scarce knowing what he 
did, nor whither he went. 

The uncle thus departed, when the s(*rv:int came 
to attend the nephew to bed, hud wakc'd him for 
that purpose, and liad at last made him sensible 
that his uncle was gone, he, instead of accepting 
the kind offices temliTed him, insisted on a chair 
being calh*d ; witli this the servant, who had received 
no strict orders to the contrary, ri‘:idily complied ; 
and, thus being conducted buck to tin* house of Mrs. 
Miller, he hail staggered up to iV. Jones’s chamber, 
as hath been before recounted. 

This bar of tlic uncle being now removetl (though 
young Nightingale kiicw^ not as yet in what manner), 
and ail parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
Jones, Air. Nightingale, and his love, stepped into a 
hackney-coach, which conveyed them to Doctors’ 
Commons; wherfj miss Nancy was, in vulgar lan- 
guage, soon made an hf)nest woman, and the poor 
mother became, in the purest sense of the word, one 
of the happiest of all human beings. 

And now Mr. Jones, having seen his good offices 
to that poor woman and lier family brought to a 
happy conclusion, began to apply himself to his 
own concerns ; but here, lest many of iny readers 
should censure his folly for thus troubling himself 
with the affairs of others, and lest some few should 
think he acted more disinterestedly than indeed he 
did, we think proper to assvire our reader, that he 
was so far from being unconcerned in this matter, 
that he had imlced a very considerable interest in 
bringing it to that final consuinniatioii. 

To explain this seeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly say with him in Terence, Homo 
sum : hunmni nihil a me alienum puS, He w'as never 
an indifferent spectator of the misery or happiness 
of any one ; and he felt either the one or the other in 
great proportion as he himself contributed to either. 
He could- not, therefore, be the instrument of raid- 
ing a whole family from the lowest state ofwctched- 
ness to the highest pitch of Jay without cc iveying 
great felicity to himself; more perhaps than vvorlmy 
men often purchase to themselves by iinderg )ing fn® 
mo.st .severe labour, and often by wading throuffh 
the deepest iniquity. 
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Those rcadcis who are of the tame complexion 
with* him will perhaps tliink this short chapter 
:oiitairis abundance of matter ; wliile others may 
probably wish, short as it is, that it had been totally 
8pare<l as iiiiporliiient to the main design, which I 
suppose they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the 
gallows, or, if possible, to a more deplorable cata- 
strophe. 

CHAFTKU IX. 

Containing' love-letters of several sorts. 

Mh, .Tonks, at his return home, found the following 
b?tters lying on his table, which he luckily opened 
ill the order they were sent. 

I.KTTKIl T. 

“ Surely I am under some strange infatuation ; I 
cannot keep my resolutions a moment, however 
strongly maxle or justly founded, l.ast night I re- 
solved never to see you more ; this moriiiiig 1 .am 
willing to hear if you can, as you say, clear nj) tliis 
affair. And yet I know that to be impossible. I 
have said everything to myself which you c.an in- 
vent.— — Perliaps not. Perhaps your invention is 
stronger Come to me, theiadore, tire moment you 
receive tJiis. If you can forge an excuse I almost 
promise you to bcUe\e it. Betrayed too— — I will 

think no more. Como to im* directly. 'I'his is 

the third letter 1 have writ, the two former are huriit 

1 am almost inclined to burn this too- 1 

wish I may preserve my senses. Come to me 

presently.” 

LliTTKU II. 

“ Tf you ever exjieet to be forgiven, or evim suf- 
fered within my doois, come to mo tliis instant.” 

I.HTTl'U HI. 

“ I now find you wen? not at Inuiii' when my notes 
came to your lodgings. 'The moment )ou receive 

this let me sei* y‘ou ; 1 sliall not stir out; nor 

Shall anybody be let. in but yourself. Sure nothing 
("111 detain you long.” 

.Jones had just read over these three billets wlien 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room. ” Well, 
Tom,” s.iid he, “ any news from lady Bellastoii, 
fiber last night’s adventure t” (for it was uow no 
Keeret to any one in that lionse wlio the lady was.) 

“ The lady Bellaslon f” answered .Tones very gravely. 

■ Nay, dear Tom,” cries Niglitingale, ” don’t be 

so reseined to yoiir friends. Though I was too 
•iruiik to see her last night, I saw her at the mas- 
qiieradi’. Do you tliink I am ignorant who the 
fpii'cii of the fairies is f” “And did you really then 
know the l.ady at tlie inasipieradirf” saiil Jones. 
“ \es, upon my soul, did I,” said Nightingale, 

“ and have given you twenty hints of it since, though 
you seemed aKvays so tender on that ]U)int, that I 
^ould not speak plainly. I finey, my friend, by 
your exlnune nicety in this matli'r, you are not so 
'veil acipiaiuted with the eharacter of tlit^ huly us 
with her p(*rson. Don’t hi^ angry, T'om, hut ujioii 
jny honour, y<,^u are not the first young fVlltiw she 
lath ilehauehed. Her reputation is in no danger, 
believe me.” 

Though Jones had no H'ason to imngiiio the lady 
JO have been of tin? vestal kind wlien his amour 
; yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant of tli(» 
own, and had very little ae(]uaintanee in it, he had 
*10 knowledge of tliat charaeter which is called 
^ (cniirep; that is to say, a woman who intrigin's 

u every man she likes, under the nann^ and aj)- 
pearauce of virtue ; and who, tliough some over- 

ce ladies will not be seen with her, is visited (as 


they term it) by the whole town ; in short, whom 
everybody knows to be what nobody calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
perfectly acejuainted with his intrigue, and begiin 
to suspect that so scrupulous a delicacy as he had 
hitherto observed war not epute necessary on the 
occasion, he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, 
and desired him to speak plainly what he knew, or 
had ever heard of the lady. 

Nightingale, who, in many other instances, was 
ratlier too efieminate in his disposition, had a pretty 
strong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no sooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of speaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady ; which, as it contained many pur. 
ticulars highly to her dislionour, we have too great 
a tenderness for sdl women of condition to repeat. 
We would cautiously avoid giving an opportunity 
to the future commentators on our works, of making 
any malicious application, and of forcing us to be, 
against oiir will, the author of scandal, which never 
entered into our head. 

Jones, having very attentively heard all that Night- 
ingale had to say, fetched a deep sigh ; which the 
other, obsening, cried, “Heyday! why, thou art 
not in love, I liope ! Had I imagined my' storic's 
would haveallVeted yon, 1 promise you should never 
ha\e heard tlumi.” “O my dear friend!” cries 
Jones, “ 1 am so entangled with tliis woman, that 
f know not how to extricate myself. In love, in- 
deed ! no, my friend, but I am under obligations to 
In r, and veny great ones. Since you know so 
mueli, I will be very explicit with you. It is owing, 
perhajis, soUdy to her, that I have not, before this, 
wanted a l>it of bread. How can I possibly desert 
such a >\ Oman ! and yet I must desert her, or be 
guilty of the blackest tr(*aeh(‘ry to one who deserves 
inllnitely belter of me than she c:in : a woman, my 
Night ing.tle, for whom I have a pas>ion which few 
can have an idea of. I am half distractiMl with 
doubts how to act.” “ And is this other, pray, an 
honourable mistress T’ eri(‘S Nightingale. “ IIo- 
nouralile!” answered Jones; “no breath ever yet 
durst sully her reputation. Tln^ sweetest air is not 
purer, the limpid stream not clearer, than her ho- 
nour. She is all over, both in mind and body, 
consummate perfection. She is the ir.ost beautiful 
en'ature in the universe ; and y et she is mistress of 
such noble, elevated (pialities, that, though she is 
never from my llioiights, 1 scarce ever think of her 
beauty but w lien I see it.” — “ And can y on, niy 
good iVieiid,” cries Nightingale, “ witli such an eii- 
gugeinent as this upon y our hands, hesitate a moment 
about (putting sucli a — ” “ Hold,” said Joiieo 

“ no more abusi' of her ; I di^test the thought of in- 
gratitude.” “ l*ooh ! ” answered tlie other, “ you 
are not the first upon whom she hath conferred ob- 
ligations of this kind. She is remarkably liberal 
where she likes ; though, let me tell you, her ta- 
vours are so juudently bestowed, that they should 
rather raise a man’s vanity than his gratitude.” In 
short. Nightingale proceeded so tar on this head, 
and told his friend so many stories of the lady, which 
he swore to the truth of, that he entirely removed 
all esfi'cm for her from tlie breast ot Join's ; and 
his gratitude was h'sseiied in jiroportioii. Indeed, 
he In'gaii to liaok on all the iaMtiirs he had received 
rather as wages than heiietits, which depreciated 
not only her,' but lurnstdf too in his own conceit, 
and put him (]uite out ot humour with both, hroin 
this dis.mst, his mind, by a natural transition, turned 
towards" Sophia; her >irt>ie, her purity, her love 
to him, her sutrerings on Ins account, tilled all hii 
Ihoughts, and made his eommciee with lady Bel- 
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laston appear elill more odious. The result of all 
was, that, though his turning himself out of her 
service, in which light he now saw his affair with 
her, •would be the loss of his bread ; yet he deter- 
mined to quit her, if he could but iind a handsome 
pretence ; which being communicated to his friend. 
Nightingale considered a little, and then said, “ I 
have it, my boy ! I have found out a sure method ; 
propose inarriago to her, and I would venture hang- 
ing upon the success.” “ Marriagcl” cries Jones. 
“ Ay, propose marriage,” answered Nightingale, 
“ ami she will declare off in a moment. I knew a 
young fello'\V Avht)m slie kept formerly, who made 
the offer to tier in earnest, and was presently turned 
* off for his pains ” 

Jones declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. “ Perhaps,” said he, ” she may be less shocked 
at this proposal from one man than from another. 
And if she should take me at my word, wdiere am 
I theni caught in mj' own trap, and undone for 
ever.” ”No;” aViswered Nightingale, “not if I 
can give you an expedient by which you may at 

any time get out of the trap.” “ What expedient 

can that bet” replied Jones. “This,” answered 
Nightingale. “ The young fellow I mentioned, 
who is one of the most intimate acquaintances 1 
have in the world, is so angry with her for some ill 
offices she hath since done liim, that I am sure he 
would, w’ithout any ditHculty, give you a sight of 
her lettei-8 ; upon -which yon may decently break 
with her ; and declare off before the knot is tied, if 
she should really be willing to tie it, which I am 
convinced she will not.” 

After some hesitation, Jones, upon the strength 
of this assurance, cons<?nted ; hut, as he swore he 
wanted the confidence to propose the matter to her 
face, he wrote the following letter, which Nightin- 
gale dictated : — 

“ Madam, 

“ I AM extremely concerned, that, by an unfor- 
tunate engagement abroad, I sliould have missed 
receiving the honour of your ladyship’s commands 
the moment they came ; and the delay wdiich I imist 
now suffer of vindicating myself to your ladyship 
greatly adds to this misfortune. O, lady Bellaston! 
what a terror have I been in for fear your reputation 
should be exposed by these perverse accidents ! 
There is one only way to secure it, I need not 
name what that is. Only permit me to say, that 
as your honour is as dear to me as my own, so my 
sole ambition is to have the glory of laying my 
liberty at your feet ; and believe me wdien I assure 
you, I can never he made completely happy without 
you generously bestow on me a legal right of calling 
you mine for ever. — I am, madam, witli most pro- 
found respect your ladyship’s most obliged, obedient, 
humble servant, Thomas Jonks.” 

To this she presently returned the following answ^er: 
“ Sir, 

“ When I read over your serious epistle, I 
could, from its coldness and formality, have sworn 
that you already had the legal right you mention ; 
nay, that we had for many years composed that 
monstrous animal a husband and wife. Do you 
really then imagine me a fooll or do you fancy 
yourself capable of so entirely persuading me out of 
my senses, that I should deliver my whole fortune 
into your powder, in order to enable you to support 
your pleasures at my expense 1 A re these the proofs 

of love whiyh I expected 1 Is this the return for 1 

hut I scorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
ration of your profound respect. 

P. S. I am prevented from revising : Perhaps 


I have said more than I meant. Come to me at 

eight tliis evening.” 

Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, replied : 

“ Madam, 

“It is impossible to express how” much I am 
shocked at the suspicion you entertain of me. Can 
lady Bellaston have conferred favours on a man 
whom she could believe capable of so bjise a de- 
sign 1 or can she treat the most solemn tic of love 
with contempt! Can you imagine, madam, that if 
the violence of my passion, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, overcame the teiideniess which I have for 
your honour, I would tliink of indulging myself in 
the continuance of an intercourse which could not 
possibly escape long the notice of the world ; and 
which, when discovered, must prove so fatal to 
your reputation ? If such be your opinion of me, 
I must pray for a sudden opportunity of returning 
those pecuniary obligations, which I have been so 
unfortunate to receive at your hands ; and for those 
of a more tender kind, I shall ever remain, &c.” 
And so concluded in the very words with wdiich he 
had concluded the former letter. 

The lady answered as follows : 

“ I see you are a villain ! and I dejipisc you from 
my soul. If you come here I shall not be at home.” 

Though Jones was well satisfied w ith his deliver- 
ance from a thraldom wdiich those who have ever 
experienced it wdll, I apprehend, allow to be none 
of the lightest, he w'as not, however, perfectly easy 
in his mind. There was in this scheme too much 
of fallacy to satisfy one who utterly detested every 
species of falsehood or dishonesty ; nor w’Oiild he, 
indeed, have submitted to put it in practice, had he 
not been involved in a distressful situation, where 
he was obliged to he guilty of some dishonour, either 
to the one lady or the other; and surely the reader 
will allow', that every good princi^dc, as w’ell as love, 
pleaded strongly in fiivour of Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success of his 
stratagem, upon which he recedved many thanks 
and much applause from his friend. He answ'ored, 
“ Dear Tom, we have conferred \ory different obli- 
gations on each other. To me you owe the regain- 
ing your liberty ; to you I owe the loss of mine. 
But if you are as happy in the one instance as I am 
in the other, I promise you we are the tw'o happiest 
fellows in England.” 

The tW'o gentlemen w'cre now summoned down 
to dinner, w’here Mrs. •Miller, who performed herself 
the office of cook, had exerted ln*r best talents to 
celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful 
circumstance she ascribed principally to the friendly 
behaviour of Jones, her whole soul w as fired w'ith 
gratitude towards him, and all lier looks, w'ords, and 
actions, were so busied in expressing it, tliat her 
daughter, aiul even Ijcr new son-in-law, were v(*ry 
little objects of her consideration. 

Dinner W'as just ended when Mrs. Miller received 
a letter; hut as wc have had letters enow in lliia 
chapter, we shall communicate its contents in our 
next. 

CHAPTER X. 

(./Onsisting partly of facts, and partly of observations tjfou 
them. 

Thk letter then which arrived at the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter, was from Mr. Allworthy, and t.i0 
purport of it was, his intention to come immediate y 
to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a desire to 
accommodated with his usual lodging8> which wei 
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the first floor for himself, and the second for his 
ncplww. 

The cheerfulness which had before displayctl itself 
ill the countenance of the poor woman w’us u little 
clouded on this occasion. This news did indeed a 
good deal disconcert her. To requite so disinter- 
ested a match with her daughter, by presently turn- 
ing her new son-in-law out of doors, appeared to 
her Ycry unjust itiable on the one hand ; and on the 
other, she could scarce bear the thoughts of making 
any excuse to Mr. All worthy, after all the obli- 
gations received from him, for depriving him of 
lodgings which were indeed strictly his due ; for that 
. gentleman, in conferring all his numberless benefits 
on othc^rs, acted by a rule diametrically opposite to 
what is practised by most generous peojile. He 
contrived, ou all oceasioiis, to hide his beneficence, 
not only from the ivorld, hut even from- the object of 
it. He constantly used the words Lend and Pay, 
instead of Give ; and by every other method he could 
invent, always lessened with his tongue tlie favours 
lie conferred, while he was heaping them with both 
Ills hands. When he settled the annuity of 501. a 
year therefore on Mrs. Miller, he told her, “ it was 
ill consideration of always having her first-lloor when 
he was in town (wliieli lie scarce ever intended to be), 
hut that she might let it at any other time, for that 
he would always send her a month’s warning.’* He 
was now', however, hurrii'd to town so suddimly, that 
he had no opiiorlunity of giving sueh notice ; ami 
this hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote 
for Ids lodgings, adding, if they were then empty; 
for he wouhl most certainly have been well satisfied 
to liavt‘ relimiuislied tiiein, ou a less sullicimit excuse 
than what Mrs. Miller eould now have made. 

Ihit there are a sort of p<'rsons, who, as Prior 
( x< elli‘fitly well remarks, direct tlieir conduct by 
something 

Ih'vond till* fix’d and settled rules 

Of riee virtue in the sehools, 

IJcyotid tin* leit- r of the law. 


To tliese it is so far from In-ing sviffiident that. th«‘ir 
ih f iice w'ould acquit theni at the Old Hailey, that 
they are not even eonteiited, though eoiiscience, the 
severest of all judges, should diseliarge them. No- 
thing short of tlie fair and honourable vvill satisfy the 
delicacy of their minds ; and if any of their actions 
fill short of this mark, they mope and pine, are as 
uneasy and restless as a murderer, W'ho is afraid of 


a ghost, or of the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of those. She could not con- 
real her uneasiness at this letter; w'ith the eontents 
of which she had no sooner acipiaintcd the company, 
and given some hints of her ilistross, than .Tones, 
her good angel, presently relieved her anxiety. “ As 
fir myself, madam,” said lie, “my lodging is at your 
^'‘‘ivice at a moment’s warning; and Mr. Nightin- 
pl'h I am iuire, as lie cannot yet prejiare a house fit 
to receive his lady, will consent to return to his new 
lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will certainly 
(tingciit to go.” M'ilh’which proposal both husband 
!^ad wife instantly agreed. 

1 he reader wjH easily believe, that the cheeks of 
Miller began again to glow with additional 
platitude to Jones; but, perliaps, it may be more 
difficult to persuade him, that Mr. Jones having, 

Ms last speeeli called her daughter Mrs. Night- 
'I'gule (it being the first time that agreeable sound 
i'ul cv(‘r reached her ears), gave the fond mother 
^'^^i*^fi»’tion, and warmed her heart more lo- 
iMiii his having dissipated her prcscii' 

fhe next day was then .appointed for the removal 


Ihe 


iww-married couph-, and of Mr, Jones, who 


/as likewise to bo provided for in the same house 
ifith his friend. And now the serenity of the com- 
■any was again restored, and they passed the day in 
le utmost cheerfulness, all except Jones, who, 
lough he outwardly accompanied the rest in their 
lirth, felt many a bitter pang on the account of his 
ophia, which were not a little In’iglitened by the 
cAvs of Mr. Blifil's coining to town (for he clearly 
:iw the intention of his journey) ; and what greatly 
ggravated liis concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who 
.a<l promised to inquire after Sophia, and to make 
ler report to him early the next evening, had dis- 
ppoinlcd him. 

In the situation that he and Ids mistress were in 
t this time, there were scarce any grounds for him 

0 hope that he should hear any good news ; yet he 
/as as impatient to see Mrs. Ilonour as if he had 
xpected she would bring him a letter Avith an as- 
igiiatioii in it from Sophia, and bore the disappoint- 
aent as ill. Whether this imjiatiencc arose from 
hat natural Aveakness of the Jiurnan mind, Avhich 
nakes it di'sirous to knoAV the Avorst, and renders 
meertainty the most intolerable of pains ; or Avbe- 
hor he still llattcrcd himself Avith some secret hopes, 
ive Avill not determine. But that it might he the 
ast, Avhoever has loved cannot hut knoAV. For of 
all the ]ioAver9 exercised by this passion over our 
ninds, one of the most Avomlerful is that ofsnpport- 
iig hope in the midst of despair. Difliciilties, im- 
prohahilities, nay, impossibilities, arc quite over- 
looked by it ; so tliat to any man extremely in love, 
may he applied Avhat Addison says of Caesar, 

"The Alps, and Pyreiucans, sink before him I ” 

Yet it is o(]nally true, that the same passion Avill 
sometimes make mountains of molehills, and pro- 
luce despair in the midst of hope ; but these cold 
fits last not long in good constitutions. AVhich 
temper .Tones Avas noAv in, we leave the reader to 
guess, haA'ing no exact information about it; hut 
this is certain, that he had spimt tAvo hours in expec- 
tation, Avhen, being unable any longer to conceal his 
uneasiness, he vcliml to his room ; Avhere his anx- 
iety had almost made him frantic, Avlien the follow- 
ing letter Avas brought from him Mrs. Honour, 
Avith which Ave shall present the reader verbatim et 
literatim. 

* Sir, 

” I sill D sartenly haf kaled on you a rordin too 
mi prommiss hadduiit itt bin that bur lashipp pre- 
A'ent mee ; for to bee sur, Sir, you nose very aa'cII 
that (‘vere pc'rsun must lok furs! at ome, and sar- 
tenly such auuthcr offar mite not have ever hapned, 
so as 1 sluid ave bin justly to hlam, had I not ex- 
cepted of it Avhen her lashipp avus so vei i kind as (o 
oftar to inak mee bur one uman Avithoiit mi ev<*r 
askin any such thing, to be sur shoe is Avon of ihi'c 
best hulis in theeAvnrId, and pe])il avIio saso to the 
kontrari must bee Aori Aviket pepil in thare liart.s. 
'To bee .sur if ever I ave .sad any tiling of llint kine 
it as bin thru iguoreiis, and I am hartili sorri for it. 

1 nose your onur to he a genteelmaii of more onur 
and onesty, if I over said ani such thing, to repete it 
to Iiurt a pore servant that as alwais add thee gratest 
respect in thee Avorld for ure onur. To bo sur Avon 
shud kepc w'ons tung within ayous teeth, forno boddi 
nose Avhtt may hapen ; and to bee sur it ani boddi 
ad tolde mee yesterday, that I sluid haf bin in so 
gud a plase to day, 1 shud not haf beleeved it; for 
to he sur I never Avas a dremd of ani such thing, nor 
shud I ever have soft after ani other boddi’s plase ; 
but as her lashipp wass so kine of her one a^ cord too 
give it mee wifh(»iit askin, to he sur Airs. Ltoff her- 
self. nor no other boddi can hlam nice for exccptin 

o 
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such a thing when it fals in mi wave. I beg urc 
onur not to menshion ani thing of what I haf sad, 
for I wisli lire onur all thee gud luk in the wiirld ; 
and I don’t niestion butt thatt u will haf Madam 
Sofia in the end ; butt nss to misclf ure onur nose I 
kaiit bee of ani farder sarvia to u in that matar, iiou 
beiii under thee cumand otf anuther parson, and 
nott mi one mistress, 1 begg ure onur to say nothing 
of what past, and believe me to be, sir, urc onur’s 
umble servant to cumand till deth, 

“ Honour Blvckmoke.” 

Various were the conjectures which Jones enter- 
tained on this step of latiy Uellaston ; who, in reality, 
had little farther (hisigii tliaii to secure wdthin her 
own house the reposit.iry of a secret, which she 
chose should make no fartlier progress than it had 
made already ; but mostly, slio desired to keep it 
from the ears of Soj)hia ; for though that young lady 
was almost the only one wlio would never havi! re- 
peated it again, her ladyship could not j)ersuade 
herself of this; sinee, as she now hated poor Sopliia 
with most impla.eahle hatred, she eoneeived a reci- 
procal hatred to herstdf to be lodged in the tender 
breast of our heroine, wliere no such passion Iiad 
ever yet found an entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himself with the appre- 
hension of a thous;uid dreadfid mnehiiiafious, and 
deep political designs, which he imagine«l to ht‘ at 
the bottom of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, 
who hitherto seems to have hei'ii an uftiu* einony to 
his match with Sophia, tried a new im'thod to put a 
final end to it, by throwing a temptation in his way, 
which in his present despt*ra(c situation it seemed 
unlikely he should be able to resist. 

CHAPTKIl XI. 

Contaiaing curious, but uuiirocodeutcd matter. 
There was a lady, one ^Irs. Hunt, who had often 
seen Jones at the house; where he lodgeel, being inti- 
mately acquainted witli the; women there, and in- 
deed a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age 
was about thirty, for slio owned six-aiid-twerity ; 
her face and person very good only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She liad been married young by 
her relations to an old 'I'nrkey merchant, who, having 
got a great fortune, had left off trade. With him 
she li^ed Avitliout reproach, luit not without pain, in 
fi state of great self-denial, for about twelve years; 
and Iier virtue was rewarded by liis dying and leav- 
ing her very i-ieh. The first year of her widowhood 
wa.s just at an end, and she had passed it in a good 
deal of retirement, .seeing only a few particular 
friends, and dividing her time between her devotions 
and novels, of which she was always extremely fond. 
Very good health, a very warm i-onstitution, and a 
good deal of religion, made it absolutely ueitessary 
for her to marry again ; and she resolved to please 
herself in her second husband, as she liad done her 
friends in the first. From h(;r the following billet 
was brought to Jones; — 

** Sin, 

“ From the first day 1 saw you, 1 doubt my 
eyes have told )ou too plainly that you wTie not in- 
different to me ; but neither iny tongue nor my 
hand Should liavc ever avoivcd it, had not the ladi(?s 
of the family where you are lodged given me such a 
character of you, and told me such proofs of your 
virtue and goodness, as convince me you are not 
only the most agreeable, hut the most worthy of 
men. I have also the satisfaction to hear f»-om them, 
that neither rny person, understanding, or character, 
are disagreeable to you. I have a fortune sufficient 
to make us both happy, but which cannot make me 


so without yon. In thus disposing of myself, 1 know 
I shall incur tlie censure of the world ; but if 1 did 
not love you more than 1 fear the world, I slioiiid 
not be worthy of you. One only difficulty stools me : 
I am informed you arc engaged in a commerce of 
gallantry with a woman of fashion. If you think it 
worth w hile to sacrifice that to the possession of me, 
1 am yours ; if not, forget my weakness, and let thin 
remain an eternal seei'et between you and 

“ Arabella Hunt.” 

At the reading of this, Jones was put into a vio- 
lent 11 utter. His fortune was then at a very low 
ebb, the source being stopped from wliich hitherto 
lie hati been supplied. Of all he had received from 
Lady Ilellaston, not above live guineas remained ; 
and that very morning he had been dunned by a 
tradesman for twice that sum. His honourable mis. 
tress was in the hands of her fatlier, and In; liad 
scarce any hopes ever to get her out of tln;m again. 
To he subsisted at Inu* expense, from that little for- 
tune she had iiulepeiulent of her father, went much 
against the delicacy both of his pride and his love. 
This lady’s fortune would have been exceeding con- 
venient to liim, and he could have no objection to 
her in any r(‘s])ect. On the contrary, he like<l her 
as w'ell as he did any woman except Sophia. But to 
abandon Sophia, and marry another, that was im- 
possible ; he could not think of it upon any account. 
Yet why should he not, since it was plain she could 
not he his { WoiiUl it not be kinder to her, than to 
eontmue her longer engaged in a hopeless passion 
for hirn t Ought he not to do so in friendship to 
her? This notion prevaileil some moments, and he 
had almost iletennined to be false, to her from a high 
point of honour: Init th it refinement was not ul)!*; 
to stand very long against the ^oie(' ofnatun’, which 
cried in his heart that sindi friendship was treason 
to love. At last he called for piui, ink, and paper, 
and writ as follows to Mrs. Hunj[ : — 

“ Mai).\m, 

“ It would be but a poor return to the favour 
you have done me to sacrilice any gallantry to the 
possession of you, and 1 would certainly do it, 
though 1 wane not dismigaged, as at prest'ut I am, 
from any alfair of tliat kind. But I sljould not he 
the honest man you think me, if I did not tell you 
that rny alfectbuis are engaged to another, wlio is a 
W'omaii of virtue, and one that 1 never can leave, 
thoiigli it is probable 1 shall never possess lu*r. (loci 
forbid that, in return for your kindness to me, 1 
should do you such an injury as to give you my hand 
wdien I cannot give my heart. S"o; I had mucli 
rather starve than he guilty of that. Evcui (hough my 
mistress wen; m.-irricsl to ano(h(‘r, I w ould not marry 
you unle.ss my heart had entirely eflaci'd all impres- 
sions of her. Be; assured that your secret was not 
more safe in your own breast, than in that of 
most obliged, and grateful humble seiwaiit, 

“T. Jones." 

When our hero had finished and sent this letter, 
he w'ent to his serutoire, took out Miss Westerns 
muff, kissed it several times, and tli(^n strutted some 
turns about bis room, with more satisfaction c» 
mind than cwct any Irishman felt in carrying ^ 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds. 

CHAPTER XU. 

A discovery made by I’arlridge. 

While .Tones was exulting in the consciousness o/ 
his integrity, Ibirtridge came capering ^ 

room, as was his custom when he brought, or nmem 
he brought, any good tidings. He bad been o- 
spatched that morning by hie matter, with orders 
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endeavour, by the servants of lady Bellaston, or by 
any other means, to discover whither Sopliia had 
been conveyed ; and he now returned, and with a 
joyful countenance told our hero that he had found 
the lost bird. “ 1 have seen, sir,” says he, “ Black 
Gcorg(‘, the gamekeeper, who is one of the ser- 
vants whom the squire hath brought with him to 
town. I knew him presently, though I have not 
seen him these several years ; but you know, sir, he 
is a very remarkable man, or, to use a purer phrase, 
he hath a most .remarkable beard, the largest and 
blackest I ever saw. It was some time, however, 
before Black George could recollect me.” “Well, 
but what is your good news?” cries Jones ; “ what 
do you know of my Sopliia?” ** You shall know 
presently, sir,” answered Cartridge, “ I am coining 
to it as fast as 1 can. You are so impatient, sir, 
you 'would come at the infinitive mood before you 
can get to the imperative. As I was saying, sir, it 
was some time before he recollected my face.” — 

“ (’onfound your face !” cries Jonc's, “ what of iny 
Sophia 1” “Nay, sir,” answered Partridge, “1 
know nothing more of Madam Sophia than what I 
am going to tell you ; and I should have told you 
all Ix'fore this if you had not interrupted me; but 
if you look so angry at me you will frighten all of 
it out of my head, or, to use a purer pliruse, out of 
my memory. 1 never saw you look .so angry 
since the day we left Uidon, which I sliall re- 

iMcrubcr if I was to live a thousand years.” 

“ AVell, pray go on in your own way,” said Jones ; 

“ you are resolved to make me mad I find.” “ Not 
for the world,” answered Partridge, “I have suf- 
fered I'uough for that already ; w’hich, as I said, 

I shall l)ear in niy rememlnance tin! longi'st <lay 
I have to live.” “ Well, but Black George??” cries 
Jdiies. “ Well, sir, as 1 was saung, it was a long 
time before he could recollect me ; for, indeed, I 
am very much alte;^‘d shn*e [ saw him. A’(/n sum 
ij.iiifis (I'uni, 1 have h.id troubh-s in tin* worhl, and 
ti!)tliing alters a man so mue'h as grief. I liave 
! ' aid it will change the celour of a man’s hair in a 
Jii.;hi. llow'cver, at last, know me be dhl, that’s 
sure enough ; for we are both of an age, and wa're at 
the same charity scliool. (h'orge w’as a gn-at dunce, 
hut no matter for that ; all men do nut thrive in the 
world according to their learning. I am sure I 
have r(’as(.m to say so ; but it will be all one a thou- 
sand years ln*in*e. Well, sir, — wliere was I *? O 

— W(dl, we no sooner knew' each other, than, after 
many hearty sliakes by tin* h.wnl, Ave agreed to go 
to an ah*house and lake a pot, and by good luck the 
heer was some of tin? fn’st I iiave met with since I 
liav(* been ill finvii. Now, sir, I am coming to the 
l>oint ; for no sooner did 1 name you, and told him 
tliat you and 1 came to town together, and had lived 
together ever since, than he ealled for another pot, 
and swore he wouhl drink to your healtli ; and in- 
deed lie drank yonr health so heartily that I ^va.s 
overjoyed to see there w'as so much gratitiule left in 
the world ; and after Ave had emptied that pot I said 
1 Avould he my iK)t too, and bo we drank another to 
ycnir liealih ; aftd then I made haste home to tell 
you tlie news.” 

“ Whatiu'Aval” cries Jonos^ “ you have not men- 
tioned a Avord of my Sophia!” ** Bless me! I had 
hke to have forgot that. Indeed, a\v» mentioned 
^ great deal about young Madam Western, and 
J»eorge told me all ; that Mr. Blilil is coming to 
own in order to be married to her. He had best 
jr^ike haste then, says I, or soin»*body Avill have her 
more he comes; and, indet'tl, says I, Mr. Seagriin, 
‘ IS a thousaml jnties somebody should not have 
‘-r : lor he certainly loves her above all the wi>mcii 


in the tvorld. I would have both you and she 
knoAV, that it is not for her fortune he folIoAvs 
her; for I can assure you, as to matter of that, 
th(‘re is another lady, one of much greater qua- 
lity and fortune than she can ])i‘etend to, who is 
so fond of somebody that she comes after him day and 
iiiglit.” 

Here Jones fell into a passion Avith Partridge, for 
having, as he said, betrayed him ; but the poor 
fellow answered, he had mentioned no name : “ Be- 
sides, sir,” said he, “ I can assure you George is 
sincerely your friend, and Avished Mr. BliHl at the 
ilevil more than once ; nay, he said he Avoulddo any- 
thing in Ins poAver upon eartli to serAe you ; and so 
1 am convinced lie Avill. Betray you, indeed ! Avhy, 

1 question whether you have a better friend than 
George upon earth, except mjsclf, or one that would 
go farth(‘r to serve you.” 

“ Well,” says Jones, a little pacified, “you say 
this f(‘lIow, Avlio, I helioA'c, indee<l, is enough in- 
clin(*d to be my friend, lives in the same house Avilh 
Sopliia V* 

“ In the same house !” ansAvered Partridge ; 
“avIiv, sir, he is one of the servants of the family, 
and very Avell dressed I promise you lie is ; if it 
Avas not for his black beard you Avould hardly know 
him.” 

I “ One serA'iee then at least he may do mo,” says 
I Join?s : ” sure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
I Sophia.” 

“ Von liavc hit the nafl ncl vnyuem^* cries Par- 
tridge ; “ hoAV came I not to think of it ? I will 
engage he shall do it upon the very first men- 
tioning.” 

“ Well, then,” said Jttn(‘s, “ do you leavt? me at 
present, and 1 Avill Avrite a letter, Avhicli you shall 
deliver to him to-morrow morning ; for 1 suppose 
you know' Avherc? to find him.” 

“ () yes, sir,” answered Partridge, “ I shall cer- 
tainly lind liim again ; there is no fear of that. The 
liquor is too good for liini to stay away long, 1 make 
no doubt but be Avill be tliere every day he stays in 

toAVii.” 

“ So you don’t know the street then where my 
Sojrhia is lodged ?” cries Jones. 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 do,” says Partridge. 

“ What is tlie name of the street?” cries Jont's. 

“ The name, sir? Avhy here, sir, just by,” ai>- 
SAveretl Partridge, “ not above a street or twu oil*. 
1 don’t, indeed, knoAV the Aery name ; for, as he 
never told me, if 1 liad asked, you knoAv, it might 
liaAe put some suspicion into his head. No, ho, sir, 
let me alone for tiiat. I am loo cunning for that, 1 
promise you,” . 

“ 'Fhou art most wonderfully conning, indeed,’^ 
replied Jones; hoAvever, 1 Avill Avrito to my charimr, 
since I believe you Avill he eunniug enaiigh lo find 
him to-morrow at tlie alehmise.” 

Ainl, noAV, having dismissed the sagacious Par- 
tridge, 3Ir. Jones sat Iriniself doAA ii to write, in Avhieh 
employment avc. shall leave him ft)r a time. And 
here Ave put uu end to the fifteenth book. 

BOOK XVI. 

CONTAINING THE SPACi: 01' 1-IVR DAYS. 

PIIAPTEll I. 

Of 

I HAVn hc'anl of a .Inmiulic writer who used to 
8.1V, ho would ratiu-r write a play than a prologue; 
in like, manner, I think. I oau witJi less pains writs 
one of tlie books of lliis history than the picf»U>ri 
chapter to eaeli of tliem. 
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To Bay the truth, I hellcvc many a hearty curse 
hath been devoted on the head of that author who 
first instituted the method of prefixing to liis pluj 
that portion of matter which is called the prologue ; 
and which at first was part of the piece itself, but 
of latter years hath had usually so little connexion 
with the di-ama before which it stands, that the 
prologue to one play might as well serve for any 
other. Those indeed of more modem date, seem 
all to be written on the same three topics, viz. an 
abuse of the taste of the to\vn, a condemnat^n of 
all contemporary authors, and an elogium on the 
pesformance just about to be represented. The 
sentiments in all these are very little varied, nor 
is it possible they should ; and indeed I liave often 
wondered at the great invention of authors, who 
have been capable of finding such various phrases 
to express the same thing. 

In like manner I apprehend, some future histo- 
rian (if any one shall do me the honour of imitat- 
ing my manner) will, after much scratching his 
pate, bestow some good wishes on my memory, 
for having first established those several iniiial 
chapters ; most of which, like modern prologues, 
may as properly be prelixed to any other book in 
this history as to that -which they introduce, or in- 
deed to any other history as to this. 

But however authors may suffer by either of these 
inventions, the reader will find sufficient emolument 
in the one as the spectator hatli long found in the 
other. 

First, it is well known that the prologue servos 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
hissing, and to tune his catcall to the best advan- 
tage ; by which means, I have known those mu- 
•ical instruments so w'ell prepared, that they have 
been able to play in full concert at the first rising of 
the curtain. 

The same advantages may be drawn from these 
chapters, in which the critic will be always sure of 
meeting with something that may serve as a whet- 
stone to his noble spirit ; so that he may fall with 
a more hungry app(?tite for censure on the history 
itself. And here his sagacity must make it need- 
less to observe how artfully these chapters are calcu- 
lated for that excellent purjxjse ; for in these we 
have always taken care to intersperse somewhat of 
the sour or acid kind, in order to sharpen and stimu- 
late the said spirit of criticrism. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as spectator, 
finds great advantage from both these ; for, as they 
are not obliged either to see the one or read the 
others, and both the play and the book arc thus 
protracted, by the former they have a quarter of 
an hour longer allowed them to sit at dinner, and 
by the latter they liave tlie advantage of beginning 
to read at the fourth or fifth page instead of the 
first, a matter by no means of trivial consequence 
to persons who read books with no other view than 
to say they have read them, a more general motive 
to reading than is commonly imagined ; and from 
which not only law books, and good books, but the 
pages of Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, 
have been often turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which arise from 
both these, but they are for the most part so obvious, 
that we shall not at present stay to enumerate them ; 
especially since it occurs to us that the principal 
merit of both the prologue and the preface is that 
they be short. 


CHAPTER II. 

A whimsical adveiituro which befel the ^uire, with tlio die* 
tressed situation of Sophia. 

Wk must now convey the reader to Mr. Western's 
lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where he was 
placed by the recommendation of the landlord at 
the Hercules Pillars at Hyde Park Corner ; for at 
the inn, which was the first he saw on his arrival 
in town, he placed his horses, and in those lodg- 
ings, which were the first he heard pf, he deposited 
himself. 

Here when Sophia alighted from the hackney, 
coach, which brought her from the house of lady 
Bellaston, she desired to retire to the apartment 
provided for her ; to which her father very readily 
agreed, and whither he attended her himself. A 
short dialogue, neither very material nor pleasant 
to relate minutely, then passed between them, in 
which he pressed her vehemently to give her con- 
sent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a few days ; but, 
instead of complying, she gave a more peremptory 
and resolute refusal than she had ever dune before. 
This so incensed her father, that after many bitUT 
vows, that he would force her to have him whether 
she w-ould or no, ho departed from her with many 
hard words and curses, locked the door, and put the 
key into his pocket. 

While Sophia was left with no other company 
than what attend the closest state prisoner, namely, 
fire and candle, the squire sat down to regale him- 
self over a bottle of wine, with his parson ajid the 
landlord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as tlic squire 
said, would make an excellent third man, and could 
inform them of the news of tlio town, and how 
affairs went ; for to be sure, says he, ho knows a 
great deal, since the horses of many of the quality 
stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society Mr. "Sf estern passed that 
evening and great part of the succeeding day, during 
which period nothing happened of sufficient consc?- 
quence to find a place in this liistory. All this 
time Sophia passed by herself; for her father swore 
she should never come out of her chamber alive, 
unless she first consented to marry Blifil ; nor did 
he ever suffer the tloor to be unlocked, unless to 
convey her food, on which occasions he always at- 
tended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, while he 
and the parson were at breakfast together on a toast 
and tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was 
below to wait on him. 

“ A gentleman !" quoth the squire, “ who the 
devil can he be 1 Do, doctor, go down and see 
who 'tis, Mr. Blifil can hardly be come to town 
yet. — Go down, do, and know what his busi- 
ness is.’* 

The doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well dressed man, and by the ribbon in hisliat 
he took him for uii officer in the army ; that he said 
he had some particular business, which he could 
deliver to none but Mr. Western hinfself. 

** An officer I” cries tlic squire ; “ what can any 
such fellow liave to do with me I If he wants an 
order for baggage-waggons, I am no justice of peace 

hero, nor can I grant a warrant. Let uii come 

up then, if he must speak to me." 

A very genteel man now entered the room ; who, 
having made his compliments to the squire, and 
desired the favour of being alone with him, delivered 
himself as follows : — 

“ Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command 
of my lord Fellamur ; but with a very (rHercut mes- 
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Rage from what 1 suppose you expect, after what 
passed the other night.*' 

“ My lord who 1” cries the squire ; “ I never heard 
the name o’un.” 

“ His lordship," said the gentleman, ** is willing 
to impute everything to the ctfect of liquor, and the 
most trlHing acknowledgment of that kind will set 
everything right ; for as he hath the most violent 
attachment to your daughter, you, sir, are the last 
person upon earth from whom he would resent an 
atfront ; and hap[)y is it for you both that he hath 
given such public demonstrations of his courage as 
to be able to put up an affair of this kind without 
danger of any imputation on his honour. All he 
desires, therefore, is, that you will before me make 
some acknowledgment ; the slightest in the world 
will be sufficient ; and he intends this afternoon to 
pay his respeets to you, in order to obtain your leave 
of visiting the young lady on the footing of a lover.*' 

I don't understand much of what you say, sir," 
said the squire ; “ but I suppose, by what you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the lord which iny 
cousin, lady Bellaston, mentioned to me, and said 
something about his courting my daughter. If so 
be, that how that be the case — you may give my 
service to his lordship, and tell un the girl is dis- 
posed of already." 

“ Perhaps, sir," said the gentleman, "you are not 
Hufficiently apprised of the greatness of this offer. 
I believe such a person, title, and fortune would be 
nowhere refused." 

" Lookee, sir,*’ answered the squire ; " to be very 
])lain, my daughter is bespoke already ; but if she 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 
account; I hate all lords; they are a parcel of 
courtiers and Hanoverians, and 1 will have nothing 
lo <lo with them." 

" Well, sir," said the gentleman, " if that is your 
resolution, the message I am to deliver to you is, 
that my lord <lcsir(t! the favour of your cojnpanythis 
morning in Hyde-park." 

" Yt)U may tell my lord," answered the squire, 
" that I am busy and cannot come. 1 have enough 
to look after at home, and can’t stir abroad on any 
account." 

" 1 am sure, sir,’* quoth the other, " you arc too 
much a gentleman to send such a message ; you 
will not, [ am convinced, have it said of you, that, 
after having affronted a noble peer, you refuse him 
satisfaction. His lordship would liave been willing, 
from his great regard to the young lady, to have 
made up matters in another way ; but unless he is to 
look on you as a father, his honour will not suffer 
his putting up such an indignity as you must be sen- 
sible you offered him.*’ 

" I oifered him !** cries the squire ; " it is ad — n*d 
lie! 1 never offered him anything." 

Upon these words the gentleman returned a very 
short verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at 
the same time with some manual remonstrances, 
which no sooner reached the ears of Mr. Western, 
than the worthy scpiire began to caper vei^ briskly 
about the room, bellowing at the same time with all 
his might, as if desirous to aurnmon a greater num- 
ber of spovjtators to behold his agility. 

Ihe parson, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfinished, was not retired far ; he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the acpiire’s vociferation, crying, 
“ Bless me ! sir, wliat *s the matter I" — " Matter !’* 
quoth the squire, " licre ’s a highwayman, I believe, 
who Avants to rob and murder me — for he hath 
fjdlen upon ms Avith that stick there in his hand, 
^hen 1 Avish I may be d — n’d if I gid un the least 
provocation," 


" How, sir," said the captain, " did aou not tell 
me I lied 1" 

" No, as I hope to be saved," answered tlic squire, 
" — I believe 1 might say, ’Iwas a lie that I had 
offered any affront lo my lord, — but I never said 
the word, ‘ you lie.* — I understand myself better, 
and you might have understood yourself better 
than to fall upon a naked man. If I had a stick in 
my hand, you would not have dared strike me. I’d 
have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. Come 
doAvn into yard this minute, and 1*11 take a bout 
with ^ce at single stick for a broken head, that I 
will ; or I will go into naked room and box thee 
for a belly-full. At unt half a man, atunt, I *m sure." 

The captain, Avith some indignation, replied, " I 
see, sir, you are below my notice, and I shall inform 
his lordship you arc below his. I am sorry I have 
dirtied my fingers with you." At which words he 
withdrew, the parson interposing to prevent the 
squire from stopping him, in which he easily pre- 
vailed, as the other, though he made some efforts 
for the purpose, did not seem very violently bent on 
success. HoAvever, Avhcu the captain was departed, 
the squire sent many curses and some menaces after 
him ; but as these did not set out from bis lips till 
the officer was at the bottom of the stairs, and grcAV 
louder and louder as he Avas more aiul more remote, 
they did not reach his ears, or at least did not re- 
tard his departure. 

Poor Sophia, however, Avho, in her prison, heard 
all her father’s outcries from first to last, began noAv 
first to thunder with her foot, and afterAvards to 
scream as loudly as the old gentleman himself had 
done before, though in a much sweeter voice. 
These screams soon silenced the squire, and turned 
all his consideration towards his daughter, Avhoiu 
he loved so tenderly, that the least apprehension 
of any harm happening to her, threw him presently 
into agonies; for, except in that single instance in 
Avhicli the Avhole future ha])pipeas of her life Avas 
concerned, she Avas sovereign mistress of his inclina- 
tions. 

Having ended his rage against the captain, Avitli 
SAvearing he Avould take the law of him, the squire 
now mounted up stairs to Sophia, AA'hom, as soon 
as he had unlocked and opened the door, he fouml 
all pale and breathless. TIic moment, hoAvever, that 
she saw her fathey, she collected all her spirits, and, 
catching hold of him by the hand, she cried ])as- 
sionatcly, " O my dear sir, I am almost frightemnl 
to death! I hope to heaven no harm hath hap- 
pened to you." " No, no," cries the squire, no 
great harm. Tlic rascal hath not hurt me mucli, 
but rat me if I don’t ha the la o’ un." " Pray, dear 
sir," says she, “ tell me what ’s the matter ; Avho is it 
that hath insulted you T* " I don’t knoAV the name 
0* un," answered W estern ; " some officer fellow, I 
suppose, that Ave arc to pay for beating us ; but I *11 
make him pay this bout, if the rascal hath got 
anything, AA'hich I suppose he hatli not. For 
tliof he Avas dressed out so vine, I (piestioii Avhetlier 
he had got a voot of land in the Avorld." " But, 
dear sir," cries she, " Avhat Avas the occasion of 
your quarrel T* “ M liat sliould it be, Sophy," an- 
SAA'ored the squire, " but about you, Soj>hy 1 All 
my misfortunes arc about you ; you Avill be the 
death of your poor father at* last. Here 's a varlct 
of a lord, the Lonl knoAVS Avho, forsooth I Avho 
hath taan a liking to you, nnd because I would 
not gi un my consent, he sent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your 
fathei’*s troubles; come, do consent to ha un; he 
Avill be in toAvn AvitliiJi this day or tAVo ; do but pro- 
mise me to marry uii as soon as he comes, and you 
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will make me the happiest man in the world, and I 
will make you the happiest woman ; you shall have 
the finest clothes in London, and tlie rinest jcAvcls, 
and a coach and six at your command. 1 promised 
Allworthy already to give up half my estate, — odrah- 
bit it! 1 should hardly stick at giving up the Avhole.’* 
^ AVill my papa be so kind,” says she, “ as to hear 
me speak I” — ‘MVhy wout ask, Sophy I” cries he, 
“when dost know I had rather hear thy Aoice than 
the music of the best pack of dogs in England. — 
Hear thee, ray dear little girl ! 1 hope I shall hear 
thee as long as 1 live ; for if I Avas ever to hjse that 
pleasure, I avouM not gee a brass vardeii to Hac a 
moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not knoAV 
how I love you, indeed you don’t, or you never 
could have run aAvay and left your poor father, Avho 
hath no other joy, no other comfort upon earth, hut 
his little Sophy.” At these Avords the tears stood in 
his eyes ; and Sophia (Avith the tears streaming from 
hears) ansAAcred, “ Indeed, my dear papa, 1 know 
you have loved me tenderly, and heaven is my Avit- 
ness how sincerely I have returned your atlection ; 
nor could anything hut an nj)prehension of being 
forced into the arms of this man have dri\en me to 
run from a father Avhom I love so passionately, that 
I Avould, Avitli pleasure, sacrifice my life to his hap- 
piness ; nay, I have ('luh'avoured to reason mystdf 
into doing more, and had almost Avorked u[) a n'so- 
lution to endure the nH).st miserable of all Im's, to 
comply AA’ith your inclination. It Avas that resolu- 
tion alone toAvhich I could not force my mind ; nor 
can 1 ever.” Here the scpiire began to look Avild, 
and the foam apj)caivd at his lips, Avhich Soplna, 
observing, begged to he luvird out, and then pro- 
ceeded : “ If iny lather’s lift*, his In-altli, or any real 
happim‘ss of his Avas at stake, here stands your n*- 
solved daughter ; may heaven blast me if there is a 
misery lAvould not sulfer to preserve you ! — No, that 
most detested, most loalh.sotne of all lt)t8 Avonld I 
embrace. I AVould give my hand to blitil for y<uir 
sake.” — “ I tell tliee, it Avill prcserAc? me,” answers 
the father; “it Avill give me health, hafipiness, life, 
everything. — i;j)on my soul I shall <lie if dost refuse 
UK*; I shall break niy heart, I shall, U{H)n my soul.” 
— “ Is it possible,” says she, “you can have such a 
desire to make me miserable 1 tell thee iioa,” 

ansAvered he loudly, “ d— u me if there is a thing 
upon c*arth I Avould not <lo to sin* thee liappy.”-^ 
“And Avill not my dear ])apa allow me to haA'o the 
least knoAvledge of Avliat Avill make tiu* sol If it be 
true that haj)piness consists in opinion, Avhat must 
be my condition, Avlien I sliall think iua self the most 
misc'rable of all the Avretehes upon earth t” “ Heitor 
think yourself so,” said he, “ than knoAv it by Indiig 
married to a poor bastardly vagabond.” “ If it will 
content you, sir,” said Sophia, “ I Avill give a on tlie 
moat solemn promise never to marry him, rlor any 
other, Avhilo rny papa lives, Avithout his consent. 
Let me dedicrate my Avhole life to your serA'ice ; let 
me be again your poor Sopliy, and my Avhole busi- 
ness ami pleasure be, as it hath been, to please and 
divert you.” “ Lookec, Sophy,” ausAverred the 
Kcjuire, “ I am not to be ehoused in this inaniKT, 
Your aunt Western would then have reason to think 
me the fool she doth. No, no, Sophy, I’d have you 
to knoAV I have a got more Avischiin, and know 
more* of the world, than to take? the word of a 
woman in a matter AAhere a man is coneerned.” 
“ Hoav, sir, have I deseiwed this Avant of confidence V* 
said she ; “ have 1 ever broke single promise to 
you’ or have I ever hec*n found guilty of a falsehood 
from rny cradle K” “ Lookee, Sophy,” cries he ; 
“ that’s neither here nor there. Iain determined 
upou this match, and have him you shall, d — ii me 


if shat nnt. D — n me if shat tint, though dost hang 
thyself the next morning.” At repeating AVhicIi 
Avends lie clinched his list, knit his brows, hit nis 
lips, and thundered so loud, that the poor alHictcd, 
terrified Sophia sunk trembling into her (diair, and, 
had not a flood of tears come iimnediately to her 
reli 'f, p(*rhaps Avorae had folloAved. 

Western behold the deplorable condition of his 
daughter Avith no more contrition or remorse than 
the tunikoy of NcAVgate fcc‘lH at vieAving the agonies 
of a tender Avife*, Avlicn taking her last farewell of 
her condemned husband ; or rather lie looked down 
on her Avith the* same emotions whieh arise in an 
lioncst fair tradesman, Avho sees his debtor dragged 
to prison for 10/., Avhicli, though a just debt, the 
wretch is wickedly tiiiahle to pay. Or, to hit the 
case still more iK*arly, he felt the same coinpunction 
Avith a bawd, Avhen some* poor innocent, Avliom she 
hath ensnared into her hands, falls into fits at tlie 
first proposal of Avhat is called seeing comjiany. 
Indeed this resemblance would be exact, was it not 
that tlie baAvd hath an interest in Avhat she doth, 
and the father, though perhaps he may blindly think 
othei'AAise, can, in reality, have none in urging his 
daughter to almost an equal prostitution. 

Jri this condition he left his poor Sophia, and, de- 
parting Avith a very vulgar ohsenalion on the c*fi*ei t 
of t(‘ars, he locked the room, and returned to the 
parson, A\*ho said cAcrything he durst in hc'half of 
the young lady, Avhic'h, though ])crhajis it Avas not 
quite so much as his duty rocpiin cl, yet. Avas it suf- 
ficic'iit to tliroAV tlie scpiire into a >iok*nt rago, and 
into many imh'eeiil reih'ctions on the Avhole body of 
the? ch*rgy, Avhieh Ave have too great an honour for 
that saciod function to commit to pajnu*. 

CHAPTER III. 

What happonpil to Soj)lua iluiiu,:; hor confiaciiuMit. 

Tin-: landlady of tin* house A\herc^the scpiin* lodged 
had begun very early to entertain a strange ojrinion 
of Inn* gin Hou ever, as shcMvas informed that 
the .squire was a man of va'jf fortuno, and a.s she? liacl 
taken care to exact a Aery extraordinaiy price for 
In-r rooms, she did not think propm* to give any 
olicnce ; for, though kIk* was not Avithout some con- 
cern for the confinement of poor So[)hia, of Avhuse 
great sweetness of temper and alfahilily the maid of 
the house had made so favourable a report, whicli 
Avas confirmed by all the squire’s servants, jet she 
bad iiiiieh more coneeni for her own interest than 
to provoke one, Avhom, as she said, she perceiiedto 
be a very hastish kind of a gfiithinan. 

Though Sophia eat hut little, yet she Avas regu- 
larly sriMsl Avith her nn als ; imli i'd, I helie\e, it 
slm had liked any om? raritj, that the squire, how- 
evrr angry, Avould have spared neitluT pains nor cost 
to luiAi.' procured it for her; since, howevt‘r straii;^e 
it may appear to some of iriy readiTs, he really 
doated on his rlaughter, and to give her any kind of 
pleasure was the highest satisfaetion of his life. 

’I'he dinner-hour being arrived, IJlaek (ieoige 
carried her up a pullet, the sijuin? Ifiinself (for he 
Inul sworn not to part with tlie key) attending tlie 
door. As George «leposited the dish, some coinpli- 
iiK‘nts passed betAveen him and Sophia (for In*, had 
not seen lier siiiee she left the country, and she 
treated every servant Avith more respect than sonn- 
persons shoAv to those Avho are in a very slight 
degree their inferiors). So]>)iia Avould have hml 
him take the phllet back, saying, she could not cat, 
but George begged her to try, and particularly 
recommended to her the cgg«, of which ho said u 
was full. 
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All this time the squire was waitiiij^ at the door; j 
but George was a ^^reat favouritw Avitli his master, 
as his einployini'iit was in conc’enjs of the hij^hest 
nature, namely, about the game, ami was aeeustuiiied 
to take many liberties. lie had oHieiuusly carried 
up tlie dinner, being, as he said, very desirous to 
see his young lady ; he made; therefore no seruj)le 
of keeping his master standing ah(»>e ten minutes, 
while civilities were passing between liiin ami So- 
phia, for which he receiveil oidy a good-humoured 
rebuke at the door when lur returned. 

'riic eggs of pullets, partridges, pheasants, &c., 
were, as (leorge well knew’, the most favourite 
’ dainties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder 
that he, who was a very good-natured fellow, shonhl 
takt; care to suj)i)ly her with this kind of didieaey, 
at the time when all the servants in the Inmse wcue 
afraid slui wotdd be starved ; for she had scarce 
suallowe<l a single inorsid in the last forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the same cilcct on all 
persons as it usually hath on a widow, whose ap- 
])etite it oftc'H la'iiilers sharper than it ean he ren- 
dered hy the air on llansted Downs, or Salisbury 
JMain ; yet the snhlimest gri(‘f, notwithstanding 
what some ])eoj)le may say to the contrary, will «‘at 
at last. And M(»plna hers(*lf, after some little* con- 
sideration, l)eg!m to dissi'ct the fowl, which she 
foimd to be as full of eggs as George hud re- 
jiurted it. 

Ihit, if she was jdcased with these, it <‘outaine<l 
Hoiie thing wliieli would ha\(! delighted tlie Royal 
Sc'cictv much moil' ; for if a fowl with three legs 
he so invulualde a eii: iosit> , ^s hen perhaps time hath 
jiPiMlm’ed a thoMsaml such, ;il ^^hat priee shall ne 
e-liM'iii a bird uliich so totally contiadiets all the 
l;i\\ s of animal eciuiorny, as to I'oiitain a letter in its 
helly ? On id tclU us of a tloNSi'i’ into which llyaeiii- 
thus was melainoi plnisi'd, that bears letters on its 
leaves, w liieh \ irgil reeomniemled as a miraeh* to 
the Royal Soeiet\t)t‘ bis ilay ; but no age nor nation 
lialh e\er lerordi'd a bird NNifli a leifi-r in its maw. 

Hill t!ioij;Ji a miracle of (his kind might liaNe cn- 
:^fi:^ed all the Artft/c//tir.s r/cv S< in liiirope, and 

pellets in a fruitless impiirN ; yd the naider, by 
l)ar» ly recollect ing the last dialogue whieli passctl 
lietweeii Messieurs .loiies and Ihirtriilgc*, will be 
very easily salistied from n\ lienee (liis letter came, 
and lioNv it found its jiassage info tlie fowl. 

Sophia, notwithstanding Jier long fast, ami not- 
Nvithstamling her faNoniite. tlisli was there, before 
her, no stioner saw the letter than slu* immediately 
snatched it uj), tore it open, and read as follows : 

“ Mauam, 

“ Was I not sensilde to wlmm I have the ho- 
nour of writing, 1 should cmleaNour, however ditU- 
ou\t, to \»'aint the horrors (d’ m\ mind al live account, 
hiought me l)y Mis. Honour; hnt as lemlerinss 
fduiie ran have any true idea of the pangs whicli 
tenderness is ca|iaiile of feeling’, so can this most 
inniahh' ijiialily, uhidi inv Sophia possesses in the 
most eiiiiiiriit degree, Hullicieiitly inform her Nvliat 
her Jones must have snlfcred on tliis melancholy 
oceasion. Is* there a cii cuniHlain'c in the world 
Nvhirli ran heighten my agonies, when I hear of any 
inislortuno Avhich hath helallen y»n ( Suri'ly there 
one only, and with that 1 am accursed. It is, 

Sophia, th»‘ dreadful sideiatimi that I am 
niyselt the W’retchcd cause. Rerhaps 1 here do iny- 
1’^‘Jf too imieli honour, hut none will envy me an 
tonour which costs me so extremely dear. Panlon 

this presumption, ami pardon me a greater still, 
t I sisk you, whether luy adviee, my assistunee, my 
prtBcucc mj absence, my death, or my tortures can 


bring you any relief? Can the most perfect admi- 
ration, the most watchful observance, the most 
ardent love, the most melting ti nderncss, the most 
resigned subniission to your Nvill, make you amends 
for what you arc to sacrifice to iny hapijinesst If 
they cun, Hy, iny lovely angel, to those arms which 
are ever open to receive and jirotect you ; and to 
which, whether you bring ) ourself alone, or the 
riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, an 
alternative not W'orth regarding. If, ou the con- 
trary, wisdom shall predominate, and, on the most 
inaturi! reflect ion, inform you, that the sueritiee is 
too great ; and if there he no wi^' left to reconcile 
Nonr father, and restore the peace of your dear 
mind, hut by ahamloning mo, 1 conjure you drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your resolu- 
tion, and let no coinpassiou for my suHeriugs bear 
the l(‘ast weiglit in that tender bosom. Believe me, 
madam, I so sincen‘ly love you better than myself, 
that my great and principal end is your happiness. 
My first wish (why w'ould not fortune indulge me 
in iff) was, and pardon me if I say, still is, to see 
*you every moment the happiest of women ; my 
second wish is, to liear you are so ; but no misery 
on earth can equal mine, w hile I think you owe an 
uneasy moment to him who is, madam, in every 
sense, and to every purpose, vonr (hwoted 

“ Thomas Jont.s.” 

AVhat Sopliia said, or did, or tliougbt, upon this 
letter, bow often slu? read it, or whether more than 
onee, shall all be h ft to our reader’s imagination. 
The answi*r to it he may perhaps sec hereafter, hut 
not at present ; for this reason, among others, that 
she did n<»t now’ write any, and that for several good 
causes, one of whieli was this, slie had no paper, 
pen, nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on 
the b'tter slm had received, or on something else, 
a Nioleiit noise from heloNV distnrhetl her medita- 
tions. 'This noise was no otlier than a round bout 
at allen*alion between two piu'sons. One of the 
eonibatanfs, by his voice, sin* immediately distin- 
guished to be her fallier ; but she did not so soon 
discover (be slirilh'r pipes to bi'long to the organ 
of her aunt NVestern, w ho was just arrived in town, 
wliere having, by means of one of her servants, 
Avbo stopped at tlie Hercules Pillars, learned where 
iier brotiier lodged, she drove directly to liis 
lodgings. 

AVe shall tlu refore take our leave at present, of 
Sophia, and, w ith our usual good-breeding, attend 
her hnlyship. 

ril APTT.U IV. 

In Nvhu h Sophia is i\i'Uvi*T«‘d from her coufaicment. 

'ITn: Sipiire ami tlie jiarson (for llic landlord was 
(therNvisc engagcil) were smi>king tlicir 
logctlicr, when the arrival td llm lady Nvas Hr^t 
signitie<l. The squire no sooner heard her name, 
than bo iininediati'ly ran doNvn to usher her up 
stairs; for he was a great oh^'CiNcr ot such cere- 
monials, especially to his sisfer, of wlmm he stood 
more in awe than of an) .dher liuman creature, 
though he never would own this, nor tliil he per- 
haps know it himself. 

Mrs. M estern, on her arriN.il in e dining-room, 

I havin-r Hung herself into chai began thus to 

I “ WH' . an 

I iiiiol.'iaM.- ioiini 1 tin' roads, since so 

' inanv turnpike arts, arr itrown «orso than ever. 
Lii, brother, lvi>w’ could you get into Mus edious 
placed IK) person of condition, I dare swear, ever 
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set foot here before/* “ I don’t know/* cries the must tell you I expect an immediate answer to my 
squire, * I think they do well euou^fh ; it was land- categorical proposals. Either cede your daughter 
lord recommended them. 1 thought, as ho knew to my disposal, or take her wholly to your own sur- 
most of the quality, he could best show me where prising discretion, and then I here, before Mr. Sup- 
to get among un.’* “ Well, and where’s my niece?** pie, evacuate the garrison, and renounce you and 
'ajs the lady; “have you been to wait upon lady your family for ever.** 

Beliaston yet?** “ Ay, ay,** cries the squire, “ your “I pray you let me be a mediator/* cries the 
niece is safe enough ; she is up stairs in chamber.** parson, “ let me supplicate you.** 

“ Howl** answered the lady, “ is my niece in this “Why, there lies the key on the table,** cries the 
house, and does she not know of my being here ?** squire. “ She may take uii up, if she pleases ; who 
“ No, nobody can well get to her,** says the squire, hinders her? ** 

“for she is under lock and key. I have her safe ; “No, brother,** answered the lady, “I insist on 
I vetched her from my lady cousin the first night the formality of its being delivered me, with a full 
I came to town, and I have taken care o* her ever ratification of all the concessions stipulated.” 
since ; she is as secure as a fox in a bag, I promise “ Why then I will deliver it to you. — There ’tis,’* 
you.** “Good heaven!*’ returned Mrs. Western, cries the squire. “lam sure, sister, you can’t ac- 
“ what do 1 hear? I thought what a 'fine piece of cuse me of ever denying to trust my daughter to you. 
work would be the consequence of my consent to She hath lived wi* you a whole year and muore to a 
your coming to town yourself; nay, it was indeed time, without my ever zecing her.” 
your own headstrong will, nor can I charge myself “ And it would have been happy for her,” an- 
with having ever consented to it. Did not you pro- swered the lady, “ if she had alwaj s lived with me. 
rnise me, brother, that you uoiild take none of J Ntdhing of this kind would have happened under 
these headstrong measures? Was it not by these* my eye.’* 

headstrong measures that you forced my niece to “ Ay, certainly,’* cries he, “ I only am to bhme.” 
ran away from you in the* country? Have you a “ Why. you are to blame, brother,” answered she. 
mind to oblige her to take such another step?” “ I have been often obliged to tell you so, and shall 

“ Z ds and the devil!” cries the squire, dashing always be obliged to tell you so. However, I hope 

his pipe on the ground ; “ did ever mortal hear the you will now amend, and gather so much experience 
like? when 1 expected you would have commended frpm past errors, as not to <lefeat my wisest machi- 
me for all I have done, to be fallen upon in this nations by yoiir blunders. Indeed, brother, you arc 
manner! ” “How !” brother, said the lady, “ have I not qu.ilitied for these negociations. All your whole 
ever given you the least reason to imagine I should scheme of politics is wrong. I once more, therefore, 
commend you for locking up your daughter t Have insist, that you do not intermeddle, lleinemher 
I not often told you that women in a free country only what is past.” 

are not to be treated with such arbitrary power? “Z ds and hi — d, sister,” cries the squire, 

We are as free as the men, and I heartily wish I “wh.at would you have me say? You are enough 
could not say wo deserve that freedom better. If to provoke the devil.” 

you expect I should stay a moment longer in this “There, now,” said she, “just according to the 
wretched house, or that I should ever own you again old custom. I sec, brother, there is no talking to 
as my relation, or that I should ever trouble myself you. I w’ill appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of 
again with the affairs of your family, I insist upon sense, if I said anything which could i)ut any human 
it that my niece be set at liberty this instant.” creature into a passion; but you are so wrong- 
This she spoke with so commanding an air, standing headed every way.” 

with her back to the fire, with one hand behind her, “ Let me beg you, madam,” said the parson, “not 
and a pinch of snuff in the otluT, that I question to irritate his worship.” 

whether Thalestris, at the hea<l of her Amazons, ever “ Irritate him ? ” said the lady ; “ sure, you are 
made a more tremendous figure. It is no woiidiT, as great a fool as himself. Well, brother, since 
therefore, that the poor squire was not proof against you have proniisctl not to interfere, I will once more 
the awe which she inspired. “There,** he cried, undertake the management of iny niia-e. Lord have 
throwing down the key, “there it is, do whatever mercy upon all affairs which are under the direc- 
you please, I intended only to have kept her up tions of men ! The head of one w oman is worth a 
till Blifil came to town, which can’t he long; and thousand of yours.” And now having summoned a 
now if any harm happens in the mean time, reniemher servant to show her to So])hia, she de]>arted, be:;ring 
who is to be blamed for it.” the key with her. 

“I will answer it with my life,” cried Mrs. West- She was no sooner gone, than the squire (having 
em, “but I shall not intermeddle at all, unless upon first shut the door) ejaculated twenty hitches, and 
one condition, and that is, that you will commit the as many hearty curses against her, not sparing hini- 
whole entirely to my care, without taking anyone self for having ever thought of her estate ; but added, 
measure yourself, unless I shall eventually appoint “ Now one liath been a slave so long, it would he 
you to act. Ifyou ratify these preliminaries, brother, pity to lose it at last, for w'ant of holding out a little 
I yet will endeavour to preserve the honour of your longer. The hitch can’t live for ever, and I know I 
family ; if not, I shall continue in a neutral state.” am tlowm for it upon the w ill.” 

“ 1 pray you, good sir/* said the parson, “permit The pai-sou greatly commended tjjis resoliitiou: 
yourself this once to be admonished by her ladyship ; and now the sqtiire having ordered in another bottle, 
peradventure, by communing with young Madam which was his usual method when anything cither 
Sophia, she will effect more than you have been able pleased or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of 
to perpetrate by more rigorous measures.” this medicinal julap, so totally wash away his choler, 

“What, dost thee open upon me?'* cries the that his temper was perfectly placid and serene, 
squire: “if thee dost begin to babble, I shall whip when Mrs. Western rcfunicd with Sophia into the 
tliee in presently.** room. The young lady had on her hat and capuchin, 

“Fie, brether,” answered the lady, “is this Ian- and the aunt acquainted Mr. Western, *'that she 
guage to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of intended to take her niece with her to ner own 
sense, and gives you the best advice ; and the whole lodgings ; for, indeed, brother,** says she, “ these 
world, 1 believe, will concur in his opinion ; but I rooms arc not fit to receive a Christian soul in.** 
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•‘Very well, madam,** quoth Western, “whatever 
you please. The girl can never be in better hands 
than yours ; and the parson here can do rae the jus- 
tice to say, that I have said fifty times behind your 
back, that you was one of the most sensible women 
in the world.” 

“ To this,” cries the parson, “ I am ready to bear 
testimony.” 

“ Nay, brother,** says Mrs. Western, “ I have 
always, I*m sfiro, given you as favourable a charac- 
ter. You must own you have a little too much 
hastiness in your temper ; but when you will allow 
yourself time to reflect I never knew a man more 
reasonable.** 

“ Wlty then, sister, if you think so,** said the 
squire, “ here's your good health with all my heart. 

I am a little passionate sometimes, but I scorn to 
bear any malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and 
do everything your aunt orders you.’* 

“ I have not the least doubt of her,” answered 
Mrs. Western. “ She hath had already an example 
before her eyes in the behaviour of that wretch her 
cousin Harriet, who ruined herself by neglecting my 
advice. O brother, what think youl You was 
liardiy gone out of hearing, when you set out for 
London, when who should arrive but that impudent 
fellow Avith the odious Irish name — that Fitzpatrick. 
He broke in abruptly upon me AvitJiout notice, or I 
would not have seen him. lie ran on a long, unin- 
tclligiblo story about his Avife, to which he forced 
tut* to give him a hearing; but I made him very 
little answer, and delivered him the letter from his 
wife, Aviiich I bid him answer himself, I suppose 
the AVH'tch Avill endeavour to find us out, but 1 beg 
M)u will not sec her, for I am determined I Avill not.” 

“ I see her !” ansAvered the squire ; “ you need 
Dot fear me. I’ll ge no encouragement to such un- 
'lutiful Aveiiches. It is well for tin* felloAV, her hus- 
Icunl, I Avas not at Jiuonie. Od rabbit it, he should 
l;:ive taken a dance* thru the horse-pond, I promise 
tiD. You zee, Sophy, Avhat undutifulness brings volks 
t j. You have an example in your own family.” 

“ brother,” cries the aunt, “ you need not shock 
iiiv niece by such odious repetitions. WhvAvill you 
not leave everything entirely to me '(” “ Well, well ; 

I W'ull, I Avull,” said the squire. 

And now Mrs. Western, luckily for Sophia, put 
an end to t]»e conversation by ordering chairs to be 
called. I say luckily, for had it continued much 
hni^'cr, fresli matter of dissoiisioii avouUI, most pro- 
ha!)ly, liavc arisen between tin* brother and sister ; 
hetwecn Avhotn edneatioii and sex made the only 
(lilference ; for both Avcrc equally A'iolent and equally 
positive : they had both a vast affection for Sophia, 
■ni(i both a sovereign contempt for each otlier. 

C HAFT EH V. 

la which JtTaos recoives n l«*ttor from Soplii.*!, nnd goes to a 
play with Mrs. Miller and Partrid^'e. 

i UK arrival of Hlack George in toAvii, and the good 
olllees wliieh tliat grateful fclloAV had promised to 
‘I'ttor his <dd benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in 
uiidst of alrthe anxiety ami uneasiness Avhich he 
‘ul on l\\o accoun^of Sophia ; from A,v\\om, 

nieaiis of Iho said George, he received the 
allowing answer to his letter, Avhich Sophia, to 
wliorn the iih(* of pen, ink, and paper was restored 
J'lth her liberty, Avrotc the v<*ry evening Avhcii slio 
'^‘parted from her confinement : 

Sin, 

w t ** ^ doubt your sincerity in what you 

dir pleased to Ijcar that some of iny 

• Kiiontj arrival of my aunt 

calcru, with whom I am at present, and with 


whom I enjoy all the liberty I can desire. One 
promise my aunt hath insisted on my making, which 
is, that I will not see or converse with any person 
Avithout her knoAvledgc and con«eiit. This promise 
I have most solemnly given, and shall most inviola- 
bly keep : and though slic hid not expressly for- 
bidden me writing, yet that must be an onlission 
from forgetfulness ; or this, perhaps, is included in 
the Avord conversing. However, us I cannot but 
consider this as a breach of her gemerous confidence 
ill my honour, you cannot expect that I shall, after 
this, continue to Avrite myself or, to receive letters, 
without her knowledge. A promise is Avith me a 
very sacred thing, and to be extended to everything 
understood from it, as avcU as to Avhat is expressed 
by it ; and this consideration may, perhaps, on re- 
flection, afford you some comfort. But Avhy should 
I mention a comfort to you of this kind ; for though 
there is one thing in which I can never comply Avith 
the best of fathers, yet am I firmly resolved never to 
act in defiance of him, or to take any step of conse- 
quence Avithout his consent. A firm persuasion of 
this must teach you to divert your thoughts from 
what fortune hatli (perhaps) made impossible. This 
your own interest persuades you. This may recon- 
cile, I hope, Mr. Alhvortliy to you ; and if it Avill, 
you haA’e my injunctions to pursue if. Accident!; 
have laid some obligations on me, and your good 
intentions probably more. Fortune may, perhaps, 
he some time kinder to us botli than at present. 
Believe this, that I shall always think of you* as I 
think you deserve, and am, sir, your obliged sen-ant, 

“ SoriiiA Westehn. 

“ I charge you write to me no more — at present 
at lo.ast; and accept this, Avhich is noAV of no senice 
to me, Avhich I know you must Avant, and think you 
owe the trifle only to that fortune by Avhich you 
found it.” ♦ 

A child Avbo hath just learned his letters Avould 
have spelt this letter out in less time than Jones 
took in reading it. The sensations it occasioned 
were a mixture of joy and grief; somcAvhat like 
Avhat divide the mind of a good man Avlion he peruses 
the Avill of his deceased friend, in which a large legacy, 
Avhich his distresses make the more Avelcome, is 
bequeathed to him. Ij})onthe Avhole, however, he 
Avas more pleased than displeased ; and, indeed, the 
reader may probably Avouder that he Avas displeased 
at all ; but the reader is not quite so much in love 
as was poor Jones ; and love is a disease AvIiich, 
though it may, in some in.stanees, resemble a con- 
sumption (Avhicli it sometimes causes), in others 
proceeds in direct opposition to if, and particularly 
in this, that it never flatters itself, or sees any one 
symptom in a faAourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfiiction, Avhich 
Avas, that his mistress had regained lier liberty, aiul 
Avas noAV Avith a lady Avhere she might at least assure 
herself of a decent treatment Another comfortable 
circumstance Avas the reference Avhicli slie made to 
her promise of never marrying any other man ; for 
however disinterested be might imagine his passion, 
and uotAvithstandiug all the generous overtures 
madii in hw IctK'V, 1 Tory muoU iiuoslioii whether lie 
could have heard a more atUietiug piece of news than 
that Sophia Avas married to aiiotlier, though the 
match had been never so great, and never hkely 
to end in making lier completely' happy. 
fined degree of riatonio affection Avhich is absolutely 
detached from the flesh, and is, indeed, entirely and 
purely spiritual, is a gift confined to the female part 
of the creation; many of whom I have heard declare 

• Mennini;. \’erba\*«. the hwnk hlU for toM. 
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(and, donMlest, with great truth), that they would, 
with the utmost readiness, resii^n a lover to a rival, 
when such resignation was proved to be necessary 
for the temporal interest of such lover. Hence, 
therefore, I conclude, that this alFeetiou is in na- 
ture, though I cannot pretend to say 1 have ever 
seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones having spent three hours in reading 
and kissing the afon'said letter, and being, at last, 
ill a state of good spirits, from tlie Inst-ineiitioned 
considerations, he agreed to carry an aiipointinent, 
which he had before made, into execution. Tliis 
was, to attend Mrs. Miller, and her younger daughter, 
into the gallery at the playhouse, and to admit Mr. Par- 
tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had really 
that taste for humour which many atfect, he exjx'etiMl 
to enjoy much entertainment in tlie criticisms of 
Partridge, from wliom he expected the simple dictates 
of nature, unimproved, indeed, but likewise un- 
adulterated, by art. 

In the first row then of the first gallery did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. -Miller, her youngest daughter, and Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge iminediately 
declared it was tin; finest place he had ever been in. 
When the first music was played, he said, It was 
a wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one 
time, without putting one another out.” While tlie 
fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out 
to Mrs. Miller, “ Look, look, madam, the very pic- 
ture of the man in the end of the common-juayer 
book before the gunpowder-treason service.” Nor 
could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the 
candles were liglited, “ That here were candles enow 
burnt in one night, to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth.” 

As soon as the play, wliich was Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor 
did he break silence till the entrance of the ghost ; 
upon which he asked Jones, “ What man that was 
in the strange dress; sometliing,” said he, “like 
what I have seen in a picture. Sure it is not 
armour, is itl” Jones ausw('ia‘d, “That is tlie 
ghost.” To which Partridge; replied with a smile, 
“Persuade me to tliat, sir, if you can. Though I 
can’t say I ever aeluallv saw a ghost in my life, \et 
T am certain I should know one, if I saw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts don’t a[)- 
poar in such dresses as that, neither.” In this mis- 
take, which caused much laughter in the neighbour- 
hood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue, till 
the Scene between the ghost and Hamlet, when Par- 
tridge gave that credit to -Mr. Garrick, ^vhieh he had 
denied to Jones, and fdl info so violent a trembling, 
that his knees knocked against eaeli other. Jones 
asked him what was the matter, ninl whether he was 
afraid of the warrior upon the stage ? “ O la ! sir,” 

said ho, “ I peia-eive now it is what you told me. 
I am not afraid of anything ; for 1 know it is hut a 
play. And if it was really a ghost, it eonid do one 
no harm at such a distance, and in so much com- 
pany; and yet if T was frightened, I am not the 
only person.” “Why, who,” cries Jones, “dost 
thou take to be such a coward here besides thyself t” 
“ Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but if 
that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, 
I never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay : 
go along with you! Ay, to be sure! Who’s foo! 
theni Will you‘1 Lud have mercy upon such fool- 
hardiness! — Whatever happens, it is good enough for 

you. Follow youl I’d follow the devil as soon. 

Nay, perhaps, it is the devil for they say he can 

put on what likeness he pleases. — Oh ! ln*rc lie is 

a<gain. No farther! No, you have gone far enough 

aheady; farther than Pd have gone fur all the kin^r’s 


domiuious.” Jones offered to speak, but Partridge 
cried “ Hush, liush ! dear sir, don't you hear himi{*» 
And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the same pas- 
sions wliich succeeded each other in Hamlet, suc- 
ceeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over Jones said, “ Wliy, Par- 
tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
play more tlian I conceived possible.” “Nay, sir,” 
answered Partridge, “if you are not afraid of the 
devil, I can’t help it; but to be sure, it is natural to 
be surprised at such things, though I know there is 
nothing in them : not that it Avas the ghost tliat sur-' 
prised me, neither; for I sliould have known that to 
have luuui only a man in a strange dress; but when 
1 saw the little man so frigliteiied himself, it was that 
Avhieh took hold of me.” “ And dost thou imagine, 
then, Partridge,” cries Jones, “ that he was really 
frightened?” “Nay, sir,” said Partridge, “did not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when he found it 
was Ins own father’ s spirit, and Imw he Avas mur- 
dered in the garileii, hoAV his fear forsook liim l)y 
degrees, and he Avas struck duiiih Avith sorrow, as ft 
were, just as I should have been, Inul it been mv 
OAAUiease'? — Hut bush! O la! what iioist; is that! 

There he is again. Well, to be eci t»iiu, though 1 

know tliere is nothing at all in it, I am glad 1 am 
not down yondtu*, wiiere those men are.” Tlwu 
turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, “ Ay, yon may 
draw }our sword ; what siguities a sword against tin; 
power of llu‘ de\il !” 

During tin* second act, Partridge made very f-w 
remarks. He greatly admired tlie lineness of the 
dressi's ; nor could he help ohscM ving upon the king’s 
eountenanee. “Well,” said he, “ how people may 
he deceived by faces ! AV/A/ Jiilrs fvonti is, I a 
true saying. Who Avouhl think, by looking in tin- 
king’s fae«‘, tliat he ha<l cAcr committed a nninler 
He then imiuired after the ghost ;’nnt Jones, avIio in- 
tended lie should he surprised, ga\e him no otiier 
sati>faction, than “that he might i>ossil)ly see liini 
again soon, and in a Hash of fire.” 

Partridge sat in fearful txpm'tation of this; ami 
noAV, Avheii the glujst imnle his next appeal ame, 
I'artridge eried out, “There, sir, now; Avlrat sa\ >oi; 
now t is he Iriglifi'iied now v»r no { Asmueli I'liglil- 
ened as jou think me, and, to h»* sure, nohod> can 
help s(»ine fears. 1 Avouhl not he in so had a c(»mli- 
tion as Avhat.’s Ids name, s(|nire Hamlet, is there, lor 
all the Avorld. Hless im; ! Avliat’s In-eoine of tin* 
spirit ! As 1 am a li\ing soul, I ihonglit I saw liim 
sink into the earth.” “ Imleed, A«tn saw right,” 
answered Jones. “ Widl, Avell,” cries Partridgt ■ 
“ I know it is only a play: ami besides, if there A\as 
anything in all that, Wa«iam Miller would n«>t hiu;;h 
so; for as to you, sir, jou Avould not he afraiil, 1 
helieAe, if the d«*vil was here in prison. — 'I'liere, 
t!iere — Ay, no Avoiider yon are in sueli a passion , 
shake the vih; wicked wretcli to pieces. If she was 
my OAvn mother, I Avoiild serve lier so. To be 
ali duty to a mother is forfeited by such Avickc'l 

doings. Ay, go about your biisintss, 1 hate the 

sight of you.” ^ 

Our eritii*. Avas now pretty silent till the pho* 
Avhieh Hamlet iiitrodnees before the, king. This he 
did not at first understand, till Jones exphiim’d il to 
him; hut he no sooner entered into the spirit ot ih 
than he began to bless himself that be bad 
committed murder. Then turning to Mrs. .Mdh*»'» 
he asked her, “If she ilid not imagine 
looked as if he Avas touched ; though he is,” saia nji 
“a good actor, and doth all he can to hide it. ' » 

I would not have so inucli to answer tor, as t i 
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wicked man there hath, to ait upon a much higher 
chair than he sits upon. No wonder he run away ; 
for your sake I’ll never trust an innocent face again.” 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expressed much surprise 
at the number of skulls thrown upon the stage. 
To which Jones answered, “ That it was one of tlie 
most famous burial-places about town.” No 
wonder then,” cries Partrhlge, ” that the place is 
haunted. Rut I never saw in my life a worse 
grave-digger. I ha«l a sexton, when 1 Avas clerk, 
that should have dug tlirce graves Avliile he is 
digging one. The fellow handles a spade as if 
't Avas the iirst time lie had ever had one in hif 
liand. Ay, ay, you may sing. You had rather 
sing than Avork, I belieA'c.” — Upon Hamlet’s tak- 
ing up the skull, he eried out, ‘‘AVell! it is strange 
10 see hoAv fc'arless some men are ; I ncA'er could 
bring myself to touch anything belonging to a ilead 
man, on any aceount. — He seemed frightened 
enough too at the ghost, I thought. Xenio omnihits 
horis snpit." 

Little more Avorth remcmboriug occurred during 
the phiy, at the end of Avhieli Jones a'^ked him, 
“ Wliieh of th(i j)laAi‘rs he hud liked best To this 
he an^Avered, Avith some appearance of indignation 
at the tpiesjitm, ” Tlie king, Avitliont doubt.” ” In- 
deed, Mr. Partridge,” says Mrs. Miller, “you are 
not (d' the same ojiinion with (Ik* town ; for they 
are all agreed, that Hamlet is aeted by the b(‘st 
jilayer wh») ev('r nas on the stage.” “ He the best 
['laser'.” Pariridge, Avitb a eontemptuous sm^er, 
“ \shy, I eoubl act as w«dl as be mssidl’. I am sure, 
if I liad seiMi a glmst, I should b:n«‘ looke*l in the 
MU-y same mamn'r, and done just as be did. And 
thi'ii, to bo sure, in tliat scene, as a on call it, be- 
iw'ovii him and Ids mother, where you told me he 
neted so tine, Avby, Lor<t liel[) im*, any mau, that is, 
any good man, that bad sneb a mother, AV(oild have 
lone exactly tin* sfme. I kinnv yon are only joking 
Avitli iiK' ; but indeed, madam, llmugli I Avas never 
at u el:iy in London, Aet 1 liM\e seen acting belbre in 
the country ; and the kitiu*’ f"r my money ; he speaks 
all his words distincllv, half as hind again as the 
ot’icr. — .\n\ body mav si'e In* is an actor.” 


•erv'C an exact impartiality 'to his children, even 
though no superior merit should bias his ali'ectiori ; 
but sure a parent can hardly be blamed, Avhen that 
superiority determines his preference. 

A-s I regard all the personages of this history in 
the light of my children ; so 1 must confess the 
same incliiioliun of partiality to Sophia ; and for that 
J hope the reader Avill alloAV me the same excuse, 
from tlie sufieriority of her character. 

'J'his extriuirdiiiary tenderness whieh I liave for 
my heroine iicvi'r sutl’ers me to quit her any long 
time without the utmost reluctance. I could now, 
therefore, return impatiently to inquire Avhat hath 
hajipencd to lliis lovi‘ly creature since her departure 
from her father’s, but that 1 am obliged first to pay 
a sliort visit to Mr. Rlilil. 

Mr. Western, in the first confusion into Avhicli 
his mind Avas cast upon the sudden news he re- 
c civetl of Ills daughter, and in the first hurry to go 
after her, had not once thought of sending any ac- 
count of tlie di.scoA'ery to Rlilil. He had not gone 
far, however, before he recollected liimsclf, and 
accordingly stopped at the very first inn he came to, 
ami despatchi*<l uAvay a messenger to acquaint Rlitil 
Avith his liaving found Sophia, and Avith his firm 
resolution to marry her to him immediately, if he 
would eome u]» aftt r him to toAvn. 

As the love A\hi(di Rlilil had for Sophia Avas of 
tliat Aiolent kiml, Avliich nothing but tlie loss of 
her fortune, or s./)im; such accident, coul<l less(*n, 
his inclination to the match Avas not at all altered 
by her baving run away, though he Avas obliged to 
lav tills to bis own a(*r*ount. He very readily, iberi*.- 
Idre, eml>rac<M| this oli\>r. Indeed, he now projiosed 
tb(» gr:itili<*ation of a very strong passion besides 
a\:iriee, by murr}ing this young lady, and this Avas 
hatred ; for lie concluded that matrimony allbrded 
an etpial opportunity of satisfying either liatrt'd or 
love; ami this opinion is very jirobably verified by 
much experience. To say the truth, if wo are to 
judgt; by the onlinavy behaviour of married [lersons 
to each oilier, Ave shall perliajis be apt to conclude 
that the giMierality si'ck the imlulgenci* of tlie for- 
mer pas'^ioii only, in their union of everything init 
of liearts. 


Wliil(‘ M in. M'iller was thus eiig.aged in conversa- 'riierc was one dilHcnlty, however, in bis Avay, 
ti'iii with I’artiidge, a ladv came up to Mr. .Tones, Jnid this arusi* troni Mr. Allworlhy. 1 hat goml 
whom he imi:ie,li;it< |y knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. m in, wlien be found by tin? departure of Sojiliia 
^'hi* said, sfic li;*d si cji him fnnn tin* other part of (h'r neither that, nor the eause of it, could be con- 
Ihc grill, TV, ami bad t.ikeii that op[»ortuiiity of ce:ded from him), the great a\ersion which she !iad 
^iii aking {.) him, as she had some! lung to say, f“r his uepheAv, began to be seriously concerned 
wiiic'i miglit be of great service to himself. Sin* that he Innl been deeci\ed into carrAing matt era so 
then aci[ii:iiut«-d him Avilh lier lodgings, and made f'-r. He by no means concurred Avilh the ojiinion 
him an apjiointiiicnt the next dav in tin* iiioniiiig ; of those pareiit.s, A\ho tliiiik it as iiinnaterial to 
which, upon recolb'ct ion, she ]iresentlA changed to consult the inclinations of tlieir children in the 
ih * atienioon I at Avliicli time Jones promiseil !o allair of marriage, as to solicit the good jileasuie of 
attend lif.;.. their servants Avhen tln'V inteml to take a journey; 

Ihiis f'lidi'd the adAi'ii'iire at the plavhouso ; who are by laA'v, or di'cency at least, Avitlilield 

where prut rid. go* harl Jitlbrded great mirth, not only olli’U from using absolute forci*. On th(* coiitraiA, 
to Jo ins :iM(f .Mrs. Milb*r, hut to all avIio sat Avifhin •*'* esti*enieii (lie iiistitution to f»e of f/ie rimst 
iicariug, who AA'cre more attmitive to Avhat he said, sacred kind, lie tlioiigiit every prejiaratory caution 
fhau to anything that jiasseil on the stage. in'cessary to prcsi‘rve it holy ami inviolate; and 

lie durst net go to bed all that night, for fear of very Avi.sely concluded, that the surest Avay to eflVct 
the ghost; and for many nights after sweated Iaa’o this Avas by laj ing the foumlati^in iu preAious alloc- 
tliree hours before he Avent to sleep, Avilh tin* tion. 
iiune ajiproliensions, and AA'aked several times in Rlitil indeed soon cured his uncle of all anger 
ffii'at horrors, erying out, ” Lord have mercy upon on the score of deceit, by many voavs ami protest- 
H**’ there it is.” atioiis that he had been deceived liiiiiseU, vs'ith 


AA'bich the many declarations ol Western very 
well talUi'd ; but no\v to jHTsuadc AllAAOithy to 


CHAVTLR \1. 

In which the history is otdimid to look back, 
silniost linpussihle for the bt*st parent to ob- 


consenl to the rencAviug bi^ addresses aaias a mutter 
of sncli appaix'ut dilHenlty, that the very appear* 
ance Avas suflicient to havt* deterred a less enter- 
pri^inff si niti*; l-ut this ) ouiig goiiUemau w xnsU 
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knew his own talents, that nothing within the 
province of cunning seemed to him hard to be 
achieved. 

Here then he represented the violence of his 
own affection, and the hopes of subduing aver- 
sion in the lady by perseverance. He begged that, 
in an affair on which depended all his future re- 
pose, he might at least be at liberty to try all fair 
means of success. Heaven forbid, he said, that he 
should ever think of prevailing by any other than 
the most gentle methods ! “ Besides, sir,” said he, 

“ if they fail, you may then (which will be surely 
time enough) deny your consent.” He urged the 
great and eager desire which Mr. Western had for 
the match; and lastly, he made great use of the 
name of Jones, to whom he imputed all that had 
happened ; and from whom, he said, to preserve so 
valuable a young lady was even an act of charity. 

All these arguments were well seconded by 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little stronger on the au- 
thority of parents than Mr. Blifil himself had done. 
He ascribed the measures which Mr. Blifil was 
desirous to take to Christian motives ; ” and though,” 
says he, “ the good young gentleman hath mentioned 
charity last, I am almost convinced it is his first 
and principal consideration.” 

Square, possibly, had he been present, would have 
sung to the same tune, though in a different key, and 
would have discovered much moral fitness in the 
proceeding: but he was now gone to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, thougli not without reluctance, at last 
yielded to the desires of his nephew. He said he 
would accompany him to London, whore he might 
be at liberty to use every honest endeavour to gain 
the lady : ” But I declare,” sahl he, “ I will never 
‘give my consent to any absolute force being put on 
her inclinations, nor shall you (5vcr have her, unless 
she can be brought freely to compliance.” 

Thus did the affection of Alhvorthy to his nephew 
betray the superior imdcrstanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferior ; and thus is the prudence of the 
best of heads often defeated by the tenderness of the 
best of hearts. 

Blifil, having obtained this unhoped-for acquies- 
cence in nis uncle, rested not till he carried his pur- 
pose into execution. And as no immediate business 
required Mr. Allworthy’s presence in the country, 
and little preparation is necessary to men for a jour- 
ney, they set out the very next day, and arrived in 
town that evening, when Mr. Jones, as w'e have 
seen, was diverting himself with Partridge at the 
play. 

The morning after his arrival .Ur. Blifil waited 
on Mr. 'Western, by whom he w^as most kindly and 
graciously received, and from wdioin he had every 
possible assurance (perhaps more than w^as possible) 
that he should very shortly be as happy as Sophia 
could make him ; nor would the squire suffer the 
young gentleman to return to his uncle till he had, 
almost against his will, carried him to his sister. 

CHAPTER YII. 

I« which Mr. Western pavs a visit to his sister, m company 
with Mr. Blilll. 

Mas. Wkstern was reading a lecture on prudence, 
and matrimonial politics, to her niece, when her 
brother and Blifil broke in with less ceremony than 
the laws of visiting require, flophia no sooner saw 
Blitil than she turned pale, and almost lost the use 
of all her faculties ; but her aunt, on the coiUmry, 
waxed red, and, having all her faculties at command, 
began to exert her tongue on the squire. 


“ Brother,” said she, ” I am astonished at your 
behaviour ; will you never learn any regard to de. 
corum? Will you still look upon every apartment 
as your own, or as belonging to one of your country 
tenants ? Do you think yourself at liberty to invade 
the privacies of women of condition, without the 

least decency or notice 1” Why, what a pox ! 

is the matter now T* quoth the squire ; ” one xvould 
think 1 had caught you at — ” — ” None of your brut- 
ality, sir, I beseech you,” answered she. •” You 

have surprised my poor niece so, that she can hardly, 

1 see, support herself. Go, my dear, retire, ami 

endeavour to recruit your spirits ; for I see you have 
occasion.’* At which words, Sophia, who never- 
received a more welcome command, hastily with- 
drew. 

” To be sure, sister,’* cries the squire, “ you are 
mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court 
her, to force her away.** 

” Sure, brother,’* says she, ” you arc worse than 
mad, when you know in what situation affairs are, 

to 1 am sure I ask Mr. Blifil pardon, but he 

knows very well to whom to impute so disagreeable 
a reception. For my own part, I am sure I shall 
always be very glad to see Mr. Blifil ; but his own 
good sense would not have suffered him to proceed 
so abruptly, had you not compelled him to it.” 

Blitil bowed and stammered, and looked like a 
fool; but Western, without giving him time to form 
a speech for the purpose, amswered, ” Well, well, I 
am to blame, if you will, I always am, certainly ; 
but come, let the girl be fetched hack again, or iot 

Mr. Blitil go to her. He’s come up on purpose, 

and there is no time to be lo.st.” 

“Brother,” cries Mrs. Western, “Mr. Blifil, I am 
confident, understands himself better than to think 
of seeing my niece any more tins morning, after 
what hath happened. >V^)men are of a nice contex- 
ture ; and our spirits, when disordered, are not to 
be recomposed in a moment. Clad you suth'red 
Mr. Blifil to have sent his compliments to my niece, 
aiul to have desired the favour »)f waiting u])on her 
in the afternoon, I should possibly have prevailed 
on her to have seen him ; but now I despair of 
bringing about any such matter.” 

“ I am very sorry, rnadarii,” cried Blifil, “ that 
Mr. Western’s extraordinary kindness to me, which 
I can never enough acknowledge, should have oc- 
casioned ” “ Indeed, sir,” said she, interrupt- 

ing him, “ you need make no apologies, we all know 
my brother so w ell.” 

“ 1 don’t care, what anybody know^s of me,” an- 

sw^ered the squire ; “but when must ho come to 

see her? for, consider, I tell yon he is come upon 
purpose, and so is AlUvorthy.” ” Brother,” said 
she, “ whatever message Mr. Blifil thinks proper to 
send to my niece sliall he delivered to her; and 1 
suppose she will want no instructions to make a 
proper answc*r. I am convinced she will not refuse 
to see Mr. Blitil at a ])roper time.” — “ The (l(*vil she 
won’t !” answered the squire. — ” Odshiib ! — Don’t 
we know', — 1 say nothing, but some volk are wiser 

than all the world. If I might ha|^^ had my will, 

she had not run away before : and now I expect to 
hear every moment she is guone again. For as great 
a fool as some volk think me, 1 know very xvcll she 

bates ” “No matter, brother,” replied Mrs. 

Western, “ I will not hoar my niece abused. It 
a reflection on iny family. She is an honour to if I 
and she will he an honour to it, I promise you. 1 
will pawn rny whole reputation in the W'orld on 

conduct. 1 shall be glad to sec yon, brother, m 

the afternoon ; for I have somewhat of importauee. 
to mention to you.— At present, Mr. BlifH> 
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All ^ 011 , must excuse me ; for I am in haste to dress." 

“ Well, but," said the squire, " do appoint a time.’' 
“Indeed," said she, "1 can appoint no time. I 
tell you I will sec you in the atlernoon." — “ What 
the devil would you have me do 1" cries the squire, 
turning to Blifil ; I can no more turn her, than a 
heaglc can turn an old hare. Perhaps she will be 
in a better humour in the afternoon." — “ I am con- I 
demnetU I see, sir, to misfortune," answered Blitil; 

“ but I shall always own my obligations to you." 
He then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Western, 
who was altogether us c nemonious on her part; and 
then they departed, the squire muttering to himself 
with an oath, that Blitil should sec his daughter in 
the afternoon. 

If Mr. Western was little pleased w'ith this inter- 
view, Blitil was less. As to the former, he imputed 
tlu! whole behaviour of his sister to her humour 
only, ami to her dissatisfaction at the omission of 
ceremony in tin; visit ; but Blitil saw a little deeper 
iiito things. He suspected somewhat of more con- 
so<iuence, from two or three words which dropped 
from the lady ; and, to say the truth, he suspected 
rigid, as will appear when I have unfolded the seve- 
ral matters which will be contained in the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Scheme of Ludy HeUaston for the ruin of Jones. 

Lovk had taken too deep a root in the mind of lord 
I'lllaniar to he pluck«'d up by the rude hands of Mr. 
Western. In llie heat of resentment he had, in- 
deed, given a commission to Captain Eglane, which 
the captain hud far <*xcecded in the execution ; nor 
had it been executed nt all, had his lordship been able 
to tind the captain after he had seen lady Bellaslun, 
winch was in the afternoon of the day after he had 
received the alfront ; but so industrious was the cap- 
tain in the discliar'p^ of his duty, tl)at, having after 
long inquiry found out the squire’s lodgings very late 
in the evening, he sat up all night at a tavern, that 
he might not miss the sipiire in the morning, and by 
that means missed the revocation which iny lord had 
sent to his lodgings. 

In the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of So])hia, his lordship, as w'c have said, made a visit 
lo lady Bellaston, who laid open so much of the 
charaeter of the squire, lliat his lordship plainly saw 
the absurdity he had been guilty of iu taking any 
otlenee at his words, cspcciallY as he bad those 
honourable designs on his daughter. He then nii- 
hosoined the violence of Ids passion to lady Bellas- 
ton, w ho readily undertook (he cause, and eneourage<l 
him with certain assurance of a most favourable re- 
oeptiou from all the ehlers of tlie family, and from 
the ialber himself when he should be sober, and 
f^honld be made ac.q\iainted with the nature of the 
oiler made to Ijis daughter. 'Die only danger, she 
^htl, lay in tlio fellow she had formerly mentioned, 
though a beggar and a vag.'ibond, had, by some 
Jiicans or other, she knew not what, proeured him- 
Kolf tolerable el||thes, and passed for a gentleman. 
‘iNow," says she, “as I have, for the sake of my 
J'oiisin, made it my business to impdn* after this fel- 
1 have luckily found out his lodgings ;" with 
tK‘ 1 ^ then acquainted bis lordship. “ I am 
bmking, my lord," added she " (for this fellow is 
0'^ mean for your personal resentment), whether it 
on d not be possible for your lordship to contrive 
j )rne method of having him pressed and sent on 
^ Neither law nor coiiseieiicc forbid 

[‘i-'Mcct : for the fellow'. I promise you, however 
dressed, i« but a vagabond, and ns proper as 


any fellow in the streets to be pressed into the ser* 
vice ; and as for the conscientious part, surely the 
preservation of a young lady from smrh ruin is a 
most meritorious act ; nay, w ith regard to the fellow 
himself, unless he could succeed (which Heaven for- 
bid) with my cousin, it may probably be the means 
of preserving him from the gallows, and perhaps may 
make his fortune in an honest way." 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her ladyship 
for the part which she was pleased to take in the 
aflair, upon the success of which his whole future 
happiness entirely depended. He said, he saw at 
present no objection to the pressing scheme, and 
would consider of putting it in execution. He then 
most earnestly recommended to her ladyship to do 
him the honour of immediately mentioning his pro- 
posals to the family ; to whom he said he offered a 
carte blanchet and would settle his fortune in almost 
any manner they should require. And after utter- 
ing many ecstasies and raptures concerning Sophia, 
he took his leave and departed, hut not before he 
had received the strongest charge to beware of Jones, 
and to lose no time iu securing his person, where he 
should no longer be in a capacity of making any 
attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. Western was arrived at her 
lodgings, a card was despatched with her compli- 
ments to Lady Bellaston ; who no sooner received it 
than, with the impatience of a lover, she flew to her 
eoiisin, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, w’hirh be- 
yond her hopes offered itself, for she was much better 
j)leascd wdtli the prospect of making the proposals to 
a w’oman of sense, and who knew the world, than to 
a gentleman whom she honoured with the appella- 
tion of Hottentot; thotigh, indeed, from him she 
apprehended no danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being met, after very short pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to business, which was indeed 
almost as soon concluded as begun; for Mrs. 'West- 
ern no sooner heard the name of lord Fellamar than 
her cheeks glowed with pleasure ; but when she 
was acquainted with the eagerness of Ins passion, the 
••arnr'stness of his proposals, and the ^encrosilv of 
his otter, she declared her full satisfaction in the 
most explicit terms. 

Ill the progress of their conversation their dis- 
burse turned to .Jones, and both cousins very pa- 
thetically lainenti'd (he unfortunate attachment which 
both agreed Sophia had to that young fellow ; and 
Mrs. Western entirely attributed it to the folly of 
her hroilu'r’s management. She concluded, how- 
ever, at last, with declaring lier coulidcnce in the 
good understanding of her niece, who, though she 
would not give up her affection in favour of Blitil, 
will, I doubt not, says she, soon he prevailed upon 
to sacrifice a simple inclination to the addresses of a 
tine gentleman, who brings her both a title and a 
large estate: “ For, indeed," added she, “ 1 must do 
Sophy the justice to confess this Blifil is hut a 
lude«)U8 kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaston, all 
eountiT gentlemen are, ami hath nothing hut his 
fortune to recommend him." 

“ Nay," said lady BelLaston, “ I ilon’t then so 
much wonder at my cousin ; for I iMomise you this 
Jones is a very agreeable fellow, ami hath one virtue, 
whieh the men say is a great n'eomimMidation to us. 
AVhat do yon think, Mrs. Western — I shall cer- 
tainly make you lavigh ; nay, I can hardly tell you 
myself for laughing — will you believe that the fe.llow 
hath had the assurance to make love to me t But if 
you should be inclined to tlishelieve it, here is ev'i- 
dence enough, his own hand-writing, I assure you," 
She then delivered her cousin the letter with the pro- 
posals of marriage, which, if the reader hath a ds- 
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siro to spc, liP will fiiul alroatly on roponi in the 
X Vth book of tills history, 

“Upon iiiy word I am astonished,” said Mrs. 
AVesterii; “this is, indeeil, a inaster-pieee of assur- 
ance. With your leave I may possil)ly make some 
use of this letter.” “ You have my full liberty,*’ 
cries lady Bellaston, “ to ttpplv it to what purpose 
you please. How’ever, I would not have it shown 
to any but Miss Western, nor to her unless you lind 
occasion,** “ AVell, and how did yon use tlie fel- 
low 1*’ retiinied M rs. Western. “ Not as a husband,** 
said the lady ; “ I am not marrii'd, I jiromise you, 
my dear. You know, Mrs. Western, I have tried 
the comforts once already; and once, I think, is 
enough for any reasonable woman.’* 

This letter lady Bellaston thought w’Oiild certainly 
turn the balance against Jones in the mind of 
Sophia, and she w^as emboldened to give it up, 
partly by her hopes of having him instantly de- 
spatched out of the way, and partly by having secured 
the evidenee of Honour, who, upon sounding her, 
she savv sufKeient reason to imagine was prepared to 
testify whatever she jdeased. 

But perhajis the reader may 'wonder why laily 
Bellaston, who in her heart hated Sophia, should he 
so desirous of promoting a match which was so much 
to the interest of the young lady. Now% I wouhl 
desire such readers to look carefully into liumau 
nature, page almost the last, ainl there he will find, 
in scarce legible eharaeters, tliut w'oineii, nolwitli- 
standiiig the preposterous Ixdiaviour of niotlicrs, 
aunts, &c., in matrimonial inatt(‘rs, do in rcalit> 
think it so great a misfortune to have their inclina- 
tions in love thwarted, that they imagine lln'V ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon (lieso disap- 
pointments ; again, he will find it written much 
about the same phu’c, that a woman w'ho liath once 
been pleased w’ith the possession of a man, will go 
above half w'ay to the dciil, to prevent an\ other 
woman from enjoying the same. 

If he will ’iiot he contented 'with tlu'se reasons, I 
freely confess I see no f)lhcr motive to tijc actions 
of that lafly,^inlcss we will coiicr’ive she was brilx'd 
by lord Ucllamar, which hw my own part I see in» 
cause to snspeet. 

Now’’ this Avas tlie affair Avhich !Mrs. Western was 
pn?paring to introilnci* to Sopliia, Ijy some prefatory 
discourse on the folly of love, and on the wisdom 
of legal prostitution for hire, wlicn her brother and 
Blifil broke a])ni[itly in upon her; an<l heiire arose 
all tliat coldness in her behaviour to Blilil, wliicli, 
thongli the sipiire, ns was usual with him, inijuitcMl 
to a Avrong cause, infused into Blifil fiinisclf (he 
being a much more cunning man) a susi)icion of 
the real truth. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In Avhich .Tones pays a A’isit to Mrs. Fit/]iJitric*k. 

The reader may now, perliaps, be ph ased to re- 
turn with ns to Mr. Jones, avIio, at the appointed 
hour, attended on Mrs. Eit/patrick ; hut la-fore 
Ave relate the eonversation Avhich now' passr-d it may 
be proper, according to our inctliod, to return a 
little hack, and to account for so great an alti*ra- 
tion of behaviour in this lady, that from changing 
her lodging principally to avoid Mr. Joneg, she had 
noAV industriously, as hath been seen, sought this 
interview'. 

And here we shall need only to resort to what 
happened iho preceding day, when, hearing from 
lady Ballastoii, that Mr. We.st(‘rn Avas arrived in town, 
•he went to pay her duty lo him, at his lodgings at 
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riccinlill}, Avhma* sin* Avas received with many scnrvv 
compcllations too coarse to he repi-ati-d and w- 
even threatened to be kicked out of il<M»rs. 
hence, an old seiwant of her aunt W t-sterii, whj* 
Avhom she was well acijuaintcd, condncu.a ^ 
the lodgings of that lady, Avho treateil lu-r not inor° 
kindly, hut more politely ; or, to say the irulh, Avith 
rudeness in another way. In short, slie returned 
from both, plainly convinced, not only tliat he 
scheme of reeoneiliation hail proved abortive, ])ui 
that she must for ever give over all thoughts of 
hriiigiiig it about by any means whatever. Prom 
this moment desire of n-venge only filled Iier mind • 
and in this temper meeting Jones at the play^ an on- 
port unity seemed to her to occur of eUbctiiig tliig 
pur|)ose. ® 

The reader must remember that lie Avas ac- 
quainted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account 
gave of her own story, with the fondness Mrs. 
AVestern had formerly shoAvn for Mr. Fitzp-atrick 
at Bath, from the disajipointment of Avhich Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick derived the great bittcniess her aunt 
liad expressed toAvaril her. She had, therefon*, no 
doubt but that the good lady would as easily listen 
to the addres.s(‘s of Mr. Junes as she liad * la-fore 
done to the oilier; for the superiority of channs 
Avas clearly on (he side of Mr. .lones; and the aiU 
vance Avhi<-h her aunt hud sinee made in age, she 
concluded (how' justly I will not say), avus an 
argument ratlier in favour of iier juojcct than 
against it. 

'riicreforc, Avln-n Jones attended, after a pre\ious 
dcclaratiiui of her di-sire of sciwing him, aii-sing, as 
she said, from a linn assurance Iioav much slu* 
should by so doing oldige Sophia; and after 
excuses for her former disappointiiK-nt, and after ae. 
<|uaiiiting Mr. Jiuies in A\!u»'>t- eustod\ his mistri-ss 
was, of which she lIuMight him ignorant ; she Af'iy 
explicitly mentioned hi-r scln nie to him, and ad- 
Aised him to make sham addresses to the ohh-r laiiy, 
in order to proi-ure an easy aei-ess to rhe Aoungcr, 
informing him at the same time of the sneeess which 
Mr, Fitzpatrick had formerly ow(*d to the Ai-iy same 
stratagem. 

Air. Jonc.s expressed great gratitude to llu? lady 
for the kind intentions towanls him Avhieli she had 
expressed, and indeed testified, by the proposal ; 
hut, besides intimating some ditlldcncc of success 
from the lady’s knowledge of his lovi? to her niece, 
Avhieli had in>t been her ea-.e in regard to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, he said, In* Avas afraid Aliss AVestern Avould 
never agree to an inqnisition of this kind, as avcU 
from Jn-r utter ih ti-stat ion of all failaey as from her 
avoAved duty to In-r aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little netflcd at this; and 
indei-il, if it may not he callcrl a lapse of the tongue, 
it Avas a small deviation from politeness in Jones, 
and into Avlii<-h he scarce would have la lien, hah 
not tlie delight he felt in praising So)>hia huiricil 
him out of all relleefions ; for this (•oiniiiendatioii 
of one cousin Avas more th.au a tacit rebuke on the 
otlier. 

“ Indeed, sir,” ansAvered tlie Ij^dy, Avilli some 
warmth, “ I cannot tliink tlu-re is anything easier 
than to cheat an old Avoman with a jiruA ssion <» 
love, Avhen her cr)mplcxion i» amorens; and, though 
sill* is my aunt, I must say there never Avas a nion. 
li((UoriKh one than her lad} ship, (’an’t yo« pretei*'^ 
tiuit tlie de.spair of possf*ssing her niece, (rom hemg 
promised to Blilil, lias made you turn your thoug i ** 
toAvards her! y\s to my cousin Sophia, I can t i«n^ 
gine her lo bo siicli a simpleton as to have | 
scruple oil such an aceount, or to conceive any 
ill punisliing one of these lia^ for the many i* 
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chief" <^^‘7 hirin'' npon ftimilii-M by i!><»ir trfi^i-coniir 

missions ; for wbirh 1 tiunk it is pity tlu*y «n' not 

!,„„i^|,a])U* by l;iw. I lia^l no such scrupb* inyBolf; 
iiiul I bop»‘ my cousin Sopbin will not think it 
iiii iiiiVont wb(‘U I s.iy slic ennnot Motest every rcfil 
giuciivs of falsehood more than h< r cousin Fitzpa- 
trick. 'J o my luiiit, imletMl, I pr« tcn<l no duty* nor 
doth she desi rvc any. However, sir, 1 have given 
you my advice ; and if you decline pursuing it, I 
Khali lifivc the less opinion of your understanding, — 
tint 's all. 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had com- 
iniltcd, and exerted his utmost jiower to rectify it ; 

• but he only faltered and stuttered into nonsense 
and contradiction. To say the tnith, it is often 
safer to abide bv the consequences of the first blun- 
der tlian to endeavour to rectify it ; for by such en- 
deavours wo generally plungv' deeper instead of ex- 
trieating ourselves; and few persons will on such oc- 
casions have the good-nature which Mrs. Fitzpa- 
triek displayed to Jones, by saying, with a smile, 
“ You need attempt no more excuses ; for I can 
easily forgive a real lover whatever is the effect of 
fondness for his mistress.” 

She then renewi d lier ]U(»posal, and very ft-r- 
vc'iitly rccommcmled it, omitting no argument which 
her invention could suggest ou the s\ibject ; for slie 
was so violently ineen'cd agaiii'^t her aunt, that 
KcaiT(* anything was capable of alfording h<‘r equal 
]ileisTire witli exposing In'r ; and, liken tiaie woman, 
she would si'c no diHiculties in the execution of a 
fa\onrite sebeinc. 

Join's, liowevcr, persisted in declining tbe under- 
taking, wliich brul not, imleed, tbe least pndtability 
of success. II(‘ ea'-ily p<*rcei>*'d tbe motives wbicli 
indm'cd Mrs. ritzpatiick to be so eager in jiressing 
bar ad\iee. He said be would not deny the tender 
and passionate regard In* bad for Sopliia ; but was 
so ro.'is.-ious of the iriefjiiali' V of tlieir situatiou, that 
he rrodii never tl.afer himself so far as to hope lliat 
S') divine a }onng lady would eoinh scend to lliink 
oii -o nil wort by a man ; nay, be protested, he <a>Mld 
searci' bring himself to wish slie should. Heeon- 
chnb'f! with a jirofession of generous sentiments, 
wliich wc have not at present leisure to insert. 

There are some Hue women (for I dare not here 
sneak in to(' generril terms) with whom self is so 
predominant, that they iievt'r detadi it from any 
subject ; and, as \anity is with them a ruling j>rin- 
eiple, tin y arc ajit to lay liold J)f whatever praise 
tliey meet w ilh ; and, though tlu' j)ro| erty of others, 
f'uiivey it to tlnur own use. In the company of 
tliese ladies it is impossible to say anything band- 
some of another woman which they will not apply 
to themselves ; nay, they ofti'U improve tbe praise 
t!u*y seize ; as, for instance, if her beauty, her wit, 
h'‘r gentility, her goo»l-bumour deserve so much 
coniniendatioii, what do 1 deserve, who posHr>ss tho.se 
qualities in so much more eminent a degree! 


^ this, strange as it may seem, I have seen many 
uisfaiices besiiles Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
who now began to f»*cl a sonie- 
rn *1**’ ><yiiiptomg of which she 

nc i sooner understood than poor S(n)liki liad for- 
done. * 

n truth, perfect be.auty in both sexes is 

for ^ object than it is generally thought ; 

• uotwiMistandiug some of us are conteuted with 


more homely lots, and b-arn by ri/te (as cliildrcn are 
apt to repeal what giv«‘s lln iri no idea) to despise 
outside, and to yaliii^ nmnr holid charms ; yet I have 
always observed, at the appiviaeli ot coiisunimatO 
beauty, that these more solid eliarms oiily sliine with 
tlia! kind of liisUe which the stars have after the 
rising of tbe sun. 

When Jones had finished bis exclamations, many 
of whieii would liavc become tbi; mou'di of Orooii- 
dates himself, Mrs. Fitzpatrick Iieaved a deep sigh, 
and, taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom they 
hail been some time fixed, and dropping them on 
the ground, she cried, “Indeed, Mr. Jones, 1 pity 
you ; but it is the curse of such tenderness to be 
thrown away on those wlio are insensible of it. I 
know my cousin better than you, Mr. Jones, and I 
must say, any woman who makes no return to 
such a passion, and such a person, is unworthy 
of both.’* 

“ Sure, madam,” said Jones, “ you can’t mean 

” “ Mean!” cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, I know 

not what I mean ; there is something, I think, in 
true tenderness bewitching; f(?w women ever meet 
with it ill men, and fewer still know how to value 
it when they do. 1 never lieard such truly noble 
sentiments, and I can’t t<*ll how it is, luit you force 
one to believe you. Sure she must be the most con- 
temptible of women who can overlook such merit.** 

The nniiner and look with wliieh all this wa.s 
spoke infused a suspicion into Jones wliicli we 
don’t care to convey in direct words to the reader, 
i Instead of making any answer, he said, “ I am 
I afraid, madam, I have made too tiresome a visit ; ” 

; and ollVred ti» taki; bis b'ave. 

i “ Not at all, sir,” answered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

, “ Indeed 1 pity yon, Mr. Jones; indeed 1 do: 

j “ l>ut if you are going, consider of the scheme 1 have 
, mentioned - I am convinced you will approve it — 
; and let me see you again as soon as yon can. — To- 
i morrow' morning if you will, or at least some time 
to-morrow. I shall be at home all day. 

Jones, then, afli'r many cxj>ressi,)ns of thanks, 
very II speet fully retired ; uor eould Mrs. Fitzpatriek 
forbear making him a jin'^mit of a look at parting, 
by vvliieli if he liml understood nothing, he must 
liave had no iniderstandiiig in the language of tho 
eyes. In reality, it eoiitirineil liis resolution of re. 
turning to her no more ; for, faulty as he hath hitherto 
appe.ired in this history, his whole thoughts were 
now so confined to his Sophia, that 1 believe no 
vvoiiiau upon earth eould have now drawn him into 
an a» t of iucoiistaiiey. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, re- 
solved, as he intemb'd to giva* her no si eoi.d oppor- 
tuiiily, to make the best of lliis ; and aeeordingly 
produeed the tragical incident vvhicli we are now in 
sorrowful notes to record. 

CHArTFR X. 

Tlio coasiHpu'mv of l lie pwediii;! viwt. 

Mil. FrrzrvTiin'K bavim; received tin* letter before 
mentioned, from Mrs. AN csteru, anil being by that 
means acquaiuled wilb tbe place to which bis wife 
was riUired, returned direefly to Hath, and tlience 
tbe day after set forward to l.ondon. 

Tbe* reader bath been already often informed of 
the jeabuis temper of this gentleman. He may like- 
wise be pleased to remember the suspicion which he 
had conceived of Jones at rpton, upon his finding 
him in the room with Mrs. Waters; and, though 
sulHcicnt reasons bad afterwards appeared entirely 
to clear up that suspicion, yet now the reading so 
handsome a cbaiacter of Mr. Jones from hU 
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caused hirn to reflect that she likewise \vas in the 
*iia at the same time, and jiunbled together such a 
confusion of circumstances in a head wliicli was na- 
turally none of the clearest, that the whole produeed 
that green-eyed monster mentioned by Shakspeare 
ill his tragedy of Othello. 

And now, as he was inquiring in the street after 
his "wife, and had just rta:eived direetioiis to the 
door, unfortunately Mr. Jones was issuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet reeolleet the face ot Jones; 
however, seeing a young well-dressed iellow coming 
from his wife, he made (lireetly up to him, and asked 
him what he had been doing in that house I “ lor I 
am sure,” said he, ” you must have been in it, as I 
saw you come out of it.” 

Jones ansiverod vctv modestly, “ That he had 
been visiting a lady there.” To which Fitzpatrick 
replied, “ AVhat business have you with the lady I” 
Upon which Jones, who now perfectly remeniheia‘d 
the voice, features, and indeed coat, of tlui gentle- 
man, cried out ‘‘ Ha, my good friend! give me 

vour hand ; I hope there is no ill ]»lood remaining 
between us, upon a small mistake wliicli Jiappened 
m long ago.” 

“ Upon iny soul, sir,” said Fitzpatrick, “ I don’t 
know' your name nor your face.’’ liidoeil, sir,” 
said Jones, ” neither have I the pleasure of ktiow'- 
ing your name, but your luce 1 very avcII remember 
to have seen before at Uptou, where a foolish (juar- 
rel happened hetweem us, which, if it is not made up 
yet, w’e will now' maki* up over a bottle.” 

” At Upton!” cries the other; — “ Ha ! upon my' 
soul, l believe your name is Jones !” “ Indeed,” 
answ’ered he, “ it is.” — “ O ! upon iny soul,** cries 
Fitzpatrick, ” you are the very man I wanted to 
meet. — Upon my soul I will drink a bottle w'ith 
you presently; but lirst 1 will give you agreatkno>ck 
over the pate. There is for you, you rascal. Upon 
my soul, if you do not give me satisfaction for that 
blow, I w'ill give you another.” And then, drawing 
his sword, put himself in a posture of defence, which 
was the only science he undcM-stood. 

Jones was a little staggered by the blow, which 
came somewhat unexpectedly ; hut i)resently re- 
covering himself lie also drew, and tliongh he un- 
derstood nothing of fencing, pressed on so bohlly 
upon Fitzpatrick, that he heat down his guard, and 
ihoathed one half of his sword in the body of the 
laid gentleman, who had no sooner received it than 
he stepped backwards, dropped the point of his 
Bword, and leaning upon it, cried, “ 1 have satisfac- 
tion enough ; I am a dead man.” 

“ I hope not,” cries Jones, “ but whatever he the 
consc(iuence, you must he sonsihle, you have drawn 
it upon yourself.” At this instant a number of fel- 
lows rushed in and seized Jones, ivlio told them he 
should make no resistance, and begged some of them 
at least W'ould lake care of the w'oundcul geiiflimiaii. 

** Ay,** cries one of the flillow's, “the woiindr-d 
gentleman will be taken care enough of; for I sup- 
pose he hath not many hours to live. As for you, 
air, you have a month at least good yet.*’ “ I)--n 
me, Jack,” said another, “ he hath prevented his 
voyage ; he *8 bound to another port now ;’* and 
many other such jests was our poor Jones mmie the 
subject of by these fellow's , who w'ere indeed the 
gang employed by Lord Fellamar, and had dogged 
him into the house of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for 
him at the comer of the street when this unfortunate 
accident happened. 

The officer who commanded this gang very wisely 
concluded that his business was now to deliver his 
prisoner into the hands of the civil magistrate. 
orderi d him, therefore, to be carried to a public- 


house, where, having sent for a coiistallc, he dtU* 
vered him to his custody. 

The coiistabh', seeing Afr. Jones very w'cll dres^o J, 
and hearing that the ataudent had happened in :i 
duel, treated his prisoner with great ci\ility, and, at 
his recpiest, despatched a messengm* to inquire after 
the woumled gentleman, w ho was now' at a taveru 
under the surgeon’s hands. The report brought 
back was, that the wound was certainly mortal, and 
there were no hopes of life. Upon whieh the con- 
stable informed .Jones tliat he must go before a jus. 
tice. He answered, “ Wherever you please ; I am 
indiHereut as to w hat happens to me ; for though I 
am coiiviueed 1 am not guilty of murder in tlu' 
of the law', yet thi; w eiglit of blood 1 Hiid intolerable 
upon my miml.” 

Jones W'as now conducted before the justice, 
where lli(‘ surgi'ou who tlresscd Mr. Fitzpatrick aj)- 
peared, and deposed that be belie\edllie wound to 
l>e mortal; upon whieli the prisoner was eommitti'd 
to the (iatehouse. It was very late at night, so that 
.Jones would not smid for Uartridge till the ne\t 
luiniiing ; and, as lu? never sinit his eyes till siwcii, 
so it was near twedve before the* poor fellow, who 
was greatly frighlein'd at not hearing fri)m his master 
so long, n'ceived a message which almcjsL deprived 
him of his being when he heard it. 

He went to tlie (iateliousj* with trernhliiig knees 
and a bisiting heart, :ind was no sooner arrived iu 
the presence of Jones tlian In* lamcuteil llie miNfor- 
tune that had be fallen him with many t<*ars, loi>kii)g 
all the while fn'qin ntly Jihont him in great terror; 
for as the n<‘ws now arji\ed that Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
dead, the poor fellow apprehended evc'iy minuti* tin t 
liis ghost would enter tlie room. At last he th•li^^■red 
him a letter, w hieli In* had like tt) liave forgot, ami 
whieh came from Sophia hy tin* liunds of IJlaek 
George. 

Junt*s presently despatched ev^ry one out of t!).* 
room, ainl, having eagerly l.iroki* o[)en the; letter, 
read as follows : — 

“ You ()we the hearing from nn* again to an a.-ei- 
deiit, whieh I own surprises nn*. My aunt liath 
now shown me a letter from jou to lady IJi'llahton, 
which contains a proposal of marriagt*. 1 am con- 
vinced it is in your own baud ; and wliat more sur- 
prises me is, that it is dat(*d at the very lime wlieii 
you would have me imagine you was under such 
concern on my account. — I leave you to comment 
oil this fact. All I desire is, that your name may 
never more be nn*iilioned to ” S. W.” 

Of the jiresent situation of Mr. Jones’s mind, and 
of the pangs with which In; was now tormented, 
W'c cannot give the reailer a better i<le:i than hy say- 
ing, his misery was such that evi ii 'rinvaekum would 
almost have pitietl him. Rut, had as it is, we shall 
at present leave him iu it, as Jiis goial genius (if he 
really had any) Hccms to have done. And here w’C 
pul ail end to the sixtemith hook of our history. 

BOOK XVII. 

CONTAINING TIlUF.K 

CHAPTER I. 

Containing n portion of introilnctory writing. 

AViikn a comic writer hath made Jiis principal cha- 
racters as happy as he can, or when a tragic wntcr 
hath brought them to the highest pitch of huiuan 
misery, they both conclude their business to be ooue» 
and that their work is come to a period. 

Had w'C been of the tragic complexion, 
must now allow we were nearly arrived at 
since it would he difficult for the devil, or 


the reader 
this period, 

any of Ih* 
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reprGsentativoa oii eartli, to have contrived much 
greater torments lor j)oor Jones than tliose in which 
we left him in the last chaph'r ; and as for Sophia, 
a good-natured woman would hardly wish more un- 
easiness to a rival than what she must at present be 
supposed to fetd. What then remains to complete 
the tragedy but a murder or two and a few moral 
sentences 1 

Hut to bring our favourites out of their prosmit 
anguish arnl distress, and to land them at last on 
the shore of happiness, seems a much harder task ; 
a task indeed so hard tliat we do not undertake to 
execute it. In regard to Sophia, it is more than 
probable that we sliall somewhere or otlnu* provide 
a good hushaml for lier in the end — either Hlilil, or 
jiiy lord, or somebody else ; hut as to poor Jones, 
sucli are the calamities in which he is at present in- 
volved, owing to his imprudence, by which if a man 
(lotli not hecoim* felon to the world, he is at least a 
fr/o (ic sc; so di'stitnte is he now of friends, and so 
])erscciited by enemies, that we almost despair of 
Iningiiig him to an> good; and if our reader delights 
in seedng executions, I think he ought not to lose 
any tim(‘ in taking a lirst row at Tyburn. 

This [ faitld’ully j>romise, that, notwithstanding 
any air'clion which we may 1)(‘ suppose*! to have for 
this rogue, wliom we have unfort imately made our 
hero, we will huid him none of that supernatural 
u^^isianee with wlii**h w*^ aia^ entrusted, upon cou- 
<litimi that we us*? it oidy on very iinportuut oc*-a- 
sioiis. If li*‘ doth not tliendbre tind s*)me natural 
lut'aiis (»f fairly extricating liimself from all his dis- 
ti'css-'s, we will d*j no \i<deiic«; to the truth and dig- 
nity of liist*iry for his sak** ; for we lia<l ralh*‘r rehit*? 
that he was hanged at 'ryhurn (which may very j»ro- 
hahly l)e tin* *‘as*>) tlian forfeit our integrity, or 
s!i".’k the faith of *)ur rea*ler. 

In this the ancients hail a gr*'at a*l vantage over the 
inoilcrns. 'rindr nlyth*)lolr^ , wliicli was at that time 
more linuly Ixdiev"-*! by tin* vulgar than any religion 
is at pri'seiit, gave them dhvays an opportunity of 
(!rli\'’iii)g a favemrite hero. Their d*dties were 
always neidy at tin* writ**r’s *dh*>w, to execute any of 
his purposes; aii*l th<? mor*' *‘xtruordinary the inven- 
tion was, tin* greater was tlie surprise and deliglil of 
tin* cr* *lul*>us rea<l»'r. 'I’lios*? writers eouhl with 
greater easfj have c*)Uveyo*l a Ium'o from one country 
to an*»lh*u-, nay fr*»m *)nc woiUl to another, and have 
hiouglit him ha*’k again, than a p*)or circumscribed 
iiiudcrii can d*‘liver him fn)m a jail. 

Til*' Arabians ami IVu’siaus bail an equal advan- 
tage in writing tiudr tab's from t lie genii and fairies, 
ivhicli they h(di*‘ve in as au urtiid** «)f their faith, 
upon the autlmrity tif the K*)rau itsi'lf. Hut we 
have none of these lielps. 'I’o natural means alone 
w*' are rontinecl ; let us try therefin' what, by these 
ini'aiH, iii'iy he d*)ne for poor Jones; though, to c*m- 
fi'svj til*' truth, something whispers me in tin* car that 
he floih u*)t yet know the worst of his hirlune ; and 
that a nmre shocking piece of news than any he hath 
yet In ard remains for him iu the unopened leaves 
of fate. 

CHAPTER ir. 

The generous and grnU'ful liehaviour of Mrs. Miller. 

Mn. At.r.woiiTTiY nnd Mrs. Miller were just sat 
'lowii to breakfast, when Hlifil, who h:nl gone out 
Very early that morning, returned to make one of 
Ihe company. 

He had not been long seated before he began as 
follows : ** Good Lord ! my dear uncle, what do 
you think hath happened t I vow 1 am afraid of 
‘filing it you, for fear of shocking you with the re- 


membrance of ever having shown any kindness to 
such a villain.” “ What is the matter, child V* said 
the uncle. “ I fear I have shown kindness in my 
life to the unworthy more' than once. Hut charity 
doth not a*lopt the vices of its objects.” ” O, air !** 
returned Hlilil, “ it is M*)t without the secret direc- 
tion of Providence that you mention the word adop- 
tion. Your ado])t<'d sou, sir, that Jones, that 
w'retch whom you iiourish*-'*l in your bosom, hath 
proved one of the greatest villains up*m earth.” 
” Hy all that’s sacred ’tis false,” erics Airs. Aliller. 
“ Mr. Jones is no villain. He is one of the worth- 
iest creatures breathing ; and if any other person 
had called him villain, 1 wouhl have thrown all this 
boiling water ill his face.” Mr. .Allworthy looked 
very much amaze*l at this heliaviour. Hut she did 
not give him leav*? t*) speak, before, turning to him, 
she cried, “ I hope you will not he angry with me ; 
I w<mld not ollend you, sir, for the world ; hut, in- 
deed, I could not hear to hear him called so.” ” I 
must own, madam,” said Allworthy, very gravely, 
” I am a little surprised to hear you so warmly 
(h'thnd a fellow you do not kn*)W.” “O! I cic 

know him, Mr. Allworthy,” sai*l she, “indeed I do; 
I shouI*l be the m*).st ungrateful *>f all wretches if 1 
deiiie*l it. O! hi; hath jireseive*! me and my little 
family; we liave all reason to bless him while we 
live. — Au*l 1 pray Heaven t*> bless him, and turn the 
lu'urts of his m:iliei*>us eiK'inies, 1 know, 1 find, I 
s*'e, h*‘ hatli su*“h.” “ Y*)U surprise me, madam, 

e:!ill more,” sai*l Allworthy ; sure you must mean 
s*)m*‘ oth*'r. It is imp*)'^sible you should have any 
such ohliuMtioiis to the man my nephew mentions.” 
“ Too surely,” ausw»*red she, “ 1 have obligations 
t*> him of the gn'at*‘st an*l It'mleri'st kind. He hath 
been tin? jucstavei* *)f me ainl mine. Believe me, 
sir, he hath heiui ahuse*l, gr*)Ssly abuse*l to you ; I 
know In* hatli, or you, whom 1 know to he all goo*l- 
ii*-ss ainl honour, wonlil not, aftt'r the many kind 
an*l t*‘nder things I have heaial v>u say of tliis poor 
hi'lples.s *‘hil*l, have so disdainfully calk'd him fel- 
low. Imlfei), my best of fri»'ii(ls, he *lesei‘ve.s a 
kiinler api»ellation frojn yon* h:;*l you h**anl the 
good, tin* kiinl, the grateful things which I have 
hoard him utter of you. He ni'M'r nienlious your 
name but with a sort of a*loration. Tn this very 
room I have seen him on his knegs, imploring all 
the hh'ssings of heavoii upon your liead. I do not 
love that child there better than he loves you.” 

” I see, .sir, now,” sai*l Hlitil, "with one of those? 
grinning sneers with which th** *levil marks his best 
helove*!, “ Mrs. Milh'r really doth know him. I 
snpp*»se yon will find she is n*it the only one of 
yonr acquaintance to whom he hath e\pos*‘d you. 
As for my character, I pereeive, by some hints she 
hath thown out, he liatli been >ery fiee Avitli it, hut 
I forgive him.” And the Lonl kirgive you, sir!” 
said Mrs. Aliller; “ we liave all sins enough to stand 
in need of his forgiveness.” 

“ Upon my’ w’ord, Mrs. Aliller,” said Allworthy, 
“ I do not take this behaviour of youre to my nephew 
kindly; and I do assure yon, as any reflections 
which yon cast upon him must come only Irom that 
wickedest of men, they anouIiI only' s*'rve, if that 
were jmssible, to h**igliteii my* r<'si*n(ment against 
him: for I must tell you, Mi's. Aliller, tlio young 
man who now stands h*‘f*>rc you hath ever been 
the wannest advocate for tlie ungrateful wretch 
whose cause you espouse. 'Hus, I think, when you 
hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder 
at so much baseness and ingratitude.” 

“ You arc deceived, sir,” answered Airs. Miller; 
“ if they were the last words which wen? to i&sue 
from my lips, I would say you were deceived ; and 1 
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onct* inon' n'porit it, the Lonl fort^iNe those \y)»o 
Ijuvc (h'efiveii Mill ! I do not jin-tcnd to s;iy the 
yoiun; ni:m was williout faults; hut they are all the 
faults of wildness and of youth; fiults v.luih he 
may, nay, whieh I am eeitaiii he will, ndiutiui‘'h, 
anti, if lie should not, tlu'V are va<ll\ o\erhalaneed 
h\ one <»1 till' iiuist humane, tender, In •'t lie.ii'ts 
ll'.al ever man ^\as hlest with." 

" liuh'ed, Mrs, .Miller," siiil Allwoithy, “ hail 
this hi related of \ou, 1 sliouhl not ha\e helieveil 
it." “ Indi'i'd, sir,” answered sfie, “ \< ill 
lieve e\i‘rUhini;- 1 lent' said, 1 aiu suit' y)u wdl ; 
and will'll \ou h,i\e lieanl the stttry wliieh I shall 
tell you (for I ^vill tell ymi all), \ou will he so tar 
from hi'iui.;; oll'finled, that \ou will own >l k 
your justice so well, that 1 mu-t have heen tiie most i 
despiealih* and most uuaratetul "t wretehes it 1 liad j 
uet('d any other part tlrni 1 h i\e." 

Well, m.nlam," said Allworthy, “ I slrdl he 
very ulad to se for a hehaviour 

wiiii'h, i iiiii-t roiift s'., I think wants aii e.veiise. 
And now, mailam, will m>u he ph ased to h t my 
iie])hew ju'oeeed ill his s(or\ without interruption. 
He would n(.»t lia\e iutrodueeil a matt<-r ot 
coiisi'ipieuet' with vueli a jirefiee. I’rihaps e\eu 
this stor\ w ill cure you of \ our mistake.” 

Mrs. .Nlill.'r u'ave tokens of sulmiissiou, and then j 
Mr. lllilil heu^oi thus : ” I am sure, sir, if you don’t i 
think [iroper to resent the ill-usa^'e ot Mrs. Miller, . 
1 shall easil\ foridM' wliat alfeets me only. 1 think i 
V'our ifoodiiess hatli not deservinl tins iiidiimity at i 
at her liainls.” “ M Cll, child,'’ said Alhvorthy, | 
“ Imt what is this new instaoce? M h.at hath lie ! 
•lone of late!" “ What!" cries Illitil, "notwith- j 
standhuj: all Mrs. Miller hath said, 1 am very sorry ; 
to relate, and i\h it }oii should never ha\e lieard | 
from ni h id it imt hern u matter impossible to 
cou'-eal from iIk' ^^!lol..■ world. In short he hath 
kille'.l a iivui ; 1 ^vill not s'i\ murdered, — tor j>er- ^ 

liaps it may not he so construed in law, and I hope \ 
the best for his s:ike." j 

Allwortiiy hioked slioekr-d, and hleso d himself; i 
and then, tnruiie.^' to Mrs. Nliller, he cried, ” Well, j 
iniulam, what say you know' !" I 

WiiN, 1 say, sir," answ ered she, “ fliat I inwer ! 
was moi'e eoiieerm-d at atiUliitiL^ in m\ life; hut, , 
if the fact he tine, 1 am eouiinced the man, who- j 
€‘ver lie is, wa.s in fiult. IIe:i\en knows tlier*' an* j 
tiiany \illains in this toivn w Im make it tlieir hnsj- | 
liess to pi'ovoke ynilii' li'i'lil lem-'ii. Nothin'jf hut • 
the greatest pronjcalion could ha\e temfiled him ; : 
for of all the eentlemen I ever had in my house, I ! 
never saw one so gentle or v(.) sweet temju red . He i 
was helnvi'd !>y e\ery one in the liim'.e, and e\ery ' 
one who came near it." | 

^Vhile she was thus runniii'.^'’ on, a \io|ent knock- ; 
in'.' at the door interrupted their cimversatiou, and j 
prevented her fi'om procccdiier further, or fiom re- 
ceiving any answer ; for, as she coududeil this w.is 
a visitor to .Mr. Alhvoi thy, she li'*stily letin-d, f !ki!e,r 
wnth her h(*r litfh* :rirl, whose eys were all 
blubbered at tlie melauelioly m-ws she heard of 
Jones, who usi.'d to call her his little wife, and not 
only gave her many plaything'-', Imf s|,(iit, whole 
hours in jilaying with lier himself. 

Some readers may, jierhaps, he jdeased ^vitli fheso 
minute cireiimstanees, in relating of whieh we fol- 
low the exainph* of I’lutareli, one ot tlie best ol oiir 
brother lii'-torians ; and olliers, to whom they may 
■ppear trivial, will, we hope, at least pardon tficm, 

>S we arc ncvtr prolix oti stjeli occasions. 


('HAFTFR IIT. 

The ani\al of Mr. with .serin- in. liter.- uu-eiuiun 

tlie [iiilerii.d luithva iL^ . 

Mus. Mii.i.f.u had not long left tin* room when Mr, 
Wi'stern entered ; Imt not before a small wrainiliug 
hont had [lassed hot w een him and his eliairmeu ; to,- 
the fellow s, who had taken np tlieir hiirdmi at. tin* 
llerenles I’illars, Irid eoneei\ed no hojirs ot' luniij <■ 
an\ fill lire good customer in tlie sumre ; and thi'y 
W ere iiioreoM-r tart her eueouraged Iw his geiierosilv 
(for he hail gi\eii them ol' Ids own aeeoi’d sixpeiici^ 
n ill. ir fire); the\ therefore veiw boldly 
ideil another shilling, whir' priwoked the 
sipiire, that In- not ouIn he-siowed many hearty 
cui’scs on them at the d.ior, Imt retained Ids anaer 
afli-r he came into the room ; swearing that all tho 
Londoners were like tin* i-ourt, and thought of 
nothing imt pluuderiiig country gi-nllemi'n. D- 
ni<-," say he, “ if I yyon’l yyalk ii: 
than gei into one of their Iiand-liarrows Mg. liii. Tlit-y 
liaye jolted me more in .'i iiiih* than Brown lii-ss 
wonhi in a long to\-ehasi‘." 

M'lieii Ids yyratli on this occasion y\as a little ap- 
peased, he resumed tin- same pa-.sionate tone on 
anotlier. “There," says he, "there is tine husimss 
firyvards noyv. 'I’lig homiils hay e ehaiigeil at las;; 
and yy hen yye imagined we had a fw\ to ileal w iiii, 
od-rat It, it turns out (u he a li:idger at. lad !” 

" I’ra V, my good iieiglihour,” said .Mlw oi l hi . 
‘•drop your melajdiors, ami .sja ak a little {daiiier.” 
“ U by, then," say the si pi i it , " to i.-ll yon jiKmdy , 
we liaye been all this time afr;dd of a '^oii ui' a 
yvliore of a i>astard of soiiiehiMl y 's. 1 don’t kn. 
yvlmse, not I. And now In-re ’-. a ei luiduiided s.mi ■ i 
a yvln.ire of a lord, yyho n:s\ he a haslaol too j 
for yvhal 1 kmuy or rate, for he shPl m \ei he. 
daughter (»f mine by my eoio.iiit. i !i, \ haye I 
gared the nation, hut they -siiall m-M-r he.g !: i .e 
My I mil slnll m-yer he son! oyel'^o llano\or." 

“ ^ on surjiiise me mu.'h, m\ goo.J h i.-mi," nl 
Allyvortliv. “ \‘v ny , zoimds ! I am sin-pM-eil myo:',’* 
an w ered the sipdre. "I yyi-nt to ./i r -i -n r W'-t-iii 
la>t night, aei-oriiin.' to In-r oy\ n api'diil in-iit, and 
then- 1 yyas had into a whole room lull of women, 
'riiere yvns my l.nly eonsin Belhisfon, ami my i.ely 
Hettv, ami ni\ lady ('athaiine, ami 'e.y 1 i ly 1 don’t 
know yy ho ; d--- n me, it e\er \oue.tte!i me among 
such a kenm-l ot hooj)-pt-l t leoat h — I I) -nne-, I 
rather he run by my oyyn do;r', as one Aelou was, 
th;it the story -l.ook -.ays was 1 u: m d info a l-ai i , ami 
his (Avn ilog-, kiile.t un and e.it uii. Od-raniiit il, 
no iiioital yy.e-; i-yej- mti in sin ii a in inioi'; it I 
dog;^ed oil" \y ly, . in- h.id iin ; il I oilen d to i l,i[) 
h'lek, aiiothei- -napjM-d me. ‘(>1 i.ilaiidy oim ot 
the ‘jii-ate-t iiiat. ln s in Lnjhiinh’ s-sy oin- l oimiu 
('here lie at teUi pti d |o lili iide them); ‘ \ e ry ad\:ill- 

tageoiH o|f.-r ind. ed,’ eiies ;motfie|- eoii'-in (tor _\e:i 
mud kno-v tln-y he all my cousins, I hot 1 m \er /eed 
!i alt o' mu hefoi e ), ‘.Stiit-iy.’ -^ayOiia! fit a se h 
j m\ lady Be)l,i-ti.n, ‘eiiosii), you must la- out ot yui 
y its lo t 111 ok of I .-fn-i n;:- sm-ii an oli'i-r.’ 

“ .Now I h'-giii to umh-i st:iud,” ittiy .\llwoit!iy ; 

‘ '.nine pi-rsim hatli made pioposal- to .M |s.-i W esie; a, 
yhieh till- ladi.-s of tin* t.miily appioye, hut is not 1“ 
,our liking,’’ 

" My liking!” s-dil W estern, ‘‘ lioyv the devil 
I should it !" 1 tell you it is a lord, and those aic 

j alyv ay y oiks whom you knoyv I aUvay resoKcd tn 
; liaye nothing to do with. Ihd unt. I rehise !i matter 
j of vorly ye.irs’ purehase now for a hit. id land, w hi. 
j one o’ urn had a mind to jmt iido a park, eiilv ' 
i cause I yvould have no dealings yyith lords, and il^^ 
-think I would marry my dauyhtir /u ^ liesiKt***# 
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f/en't I to you, and did I ever go oft* any 

bargain wIumi I had pioiiiisrd 

“ As to that point, neighbour,” said Allwortliy, 

I entirely release you from any engugennuit. No 
eontract ean be binding between ])artieH who have 
not a full ])ower to make it at the time, nor CNer 
afterwards aecpiire the ])ow(M' of fullilling it.” 

” SIikI ! then,” answered Western, “ I tell you I 
have poW(‘r, and I will fulfil it. Come along with 
me (linnet ly to Doctors’ Commons, I will get a lieem-e ; 
and 1 will go to sister and take away the wench by 
force, and she sliall ha un, or I will lock Inn* up, and 
keep her upon bread and water as long as she lives.” 

“ Mr. Western,” said Allworthy, “shall 1 beg you 
.will liear my full sentiments on this matter'” — 
“Ilearthet;; ay, to be sure I w'ill,” answc'nal he. 
“ Why, then, sir,” cries Allworthy, “ I can truly say, 
without a compliment (‘ilher to you <^r the }ojnig 
lady, that when this match was propos»'d, I embraeetl 
it Ncry readily and heartily, from my regard to \ou 
both. An alliane(‘ betwa'en two families so marly 
n('ighl)ours, and between wliom there had alwa\s 
existed so mutual an intercourse and good harmony, 

I tliought a most desirable event; aiidwith regard 
to the ymng lady, not only the concurrent opinion 
of tdl who knew' her, but my own obst-rvation as- 
sured im* tliat she wiuild bt* an inestimable treasure 
to a good husband. I shall say nothing of Iht per- 
sonal (pialitie.ations, w hieh certainly are admiiabb*; 
h('r gooil nature, her cluritable disposition, her 
inode>ty, are too wa ll known to nee«l any panegyric: 
but slu* hatli om* (juality wbieh (‘xisifd in a high 
di'grcf* in that best of women, who is now one of the 
iii'st of angels, hieli, as it is not of a glaring kind, 
ukU'C coininotily escapes (dtsoiN at ion ; so little in- 
• iced is it remarked, lliat I want award to <Npr«''S it. 

1 iimst ns*' iiegatixes on this occasion I nexer 
licai (1 an} tiling of pel t lies'.', <»r xvliat is called leparleo 
out of I'cT iiioiilh ; no jiretence to wit, rdi Ic'-s 
to that kind of xvisdoni which i-. the n-sult only of 
great learning an4 expi rieiico ; flic atli i tation of 
which, in a young woman, is as absurii as tiny of the 
ailed iiKMis of ail aj)e. No i i ietattirial seutinieuls, 
no judicial opinions, no profound erit iei..iii. \\ h< ii- 
e«er I haxe seen lier in the eoiiijiaiix <d n en, she 
hath heen all attenl ion, x\ itli the modesty of a learner, 
not the furxvardness of ;i teacher. You’ll p.tirdou ii.e 
tor it, hut I oiiee, to try her only, desired her opinion 
oil a point xvliiidi xxas <aiiil ro\ cried betxvein Mr. 
’J'lnv.'iekum and Mr. Sipitire. 'I'oxx hu ll she aiisxxered, 
xvith iMueh s\xeetui'ss, ‘ ^ On xvill pardon me, grood 
3Ir. Allwortliy, I am sure you eauiiot in eamest 
think ini'capaide of deciding :iuy ]uiiut iuxxbiidi 1x\o 
i'li' li geiitleiiieii dis.igr 'lliwtiekum ami Sipiar 

xvlio both alike ihought tlii'iiiselxe if a faxour- 

»!)ie decision, seconded my reipiesf. J be answered 
with the same good liuiiionr, • I must disidutely he 
cxcu>i>(| ; for I ^^ill allVoiil iieitlier so iiiueh :is to 
ifixe iiiy jiM!_;iiifiit oil his side.' Imh‘ d. she always 
lowed the liiglirst defereiici* to the iiinlei si and iiigs 
'h liH’U ; ti (pndity absolutely c‘-senti;d to tbe making 
a good w ife. 1 sliall only add, that as she is iiii>st 
g apparently void of all aireelatiou, ibis defe reiice must 
he certniiily riatj.” 

Here illiiil sighed bitterly ; upon \x hieb Western, 
yhoM- cycj^ xvere full of tears at tbe jiraise of Sophia, 
liibheied out, “ Don’t be ebickeii-beai ted, for slial 
I her, d — n me, sliat ha her, if she xxastxxeiitx times 
I good.” 

KeinenihiT yenr promis'’, sir,” cried Allxvorlbx, 
^ was Hot to he interruiited.” “ Well, sliat nut,*’ 
^he ‘ 1 won’t speak am tlmr xx ord.” 

‘Nnxv, my g« od friend,” Alhxorlhy, 

•‘lYe. dwell S) long le merit of this xonng 


lady, partly as I really am in lo^e xvith her charac- 
ter, and jiartly that fortune (for llie match in that 
light is really advaiKageons on my nephexv’s side) 
might not be imagined to lie my principal viexv in 
having so eagerly embraced the proposal. Indeec 
1 heartily wislnal to r uteivi* so great a jewel into my 
family; hut though I may xvisli for many good things, 

I W'oiild not, therefore, st(?al them, or be guilty of 
any violence or injustice to possess myself of tlii'ni. 
Noxv to force a xvoman into a niarriage contrary to 
her consent or ajiprobalion, is an act of such injus- 
tice and oppression, that I xvish the laxvs of our 
country could restrain it ; hut a good conscience is 
never laxvless in tlie worst regulated state, and xvill 
provide those laxvs for itself, which tbe negb'ct of 
legislators bath forgotten to snjijily. This is surely a 
ease of that kiml ; for, is it not. cruel, nay, imjiiuus. 
to force a woman into that state against hei xvill ; 
for her hehaxioiir in xvhich she is to be accountable 
to the higliest and most ilrcadfnl court of judicature, 
and toansxxer at the peril of her soul I Todischaige 
the inatrimonial duties in an adcipiate manner is no 
sy task ; and sliall xve lay tliis VmrtluMi upon a 
j xvoman, xxhiie xve at the same time dejnive lier of all 
that asvistauei* xvliieb may cmiMe her to undergo if? 
Sliall XX e tear lier xery heart from her, xvliile xve 
(Mijidii her duties to xvliieli a xvlinle heart is scarce 
diual { I must sjieak very ]daiiily here. 1 think 
parents xvlio a<'t in tliis maiim r are aeei'ssories to all 
the guilt wliieh their eliildreii aftcrxvanls incur, and 
of eonrse must, before a just judge, expi.ct to par- 
take of their jmnislimeni ; lint if they could avoid 
Ibis, good lu'uven ! i-; there a soul xvho ran bear the 
f bought of baxing contributed to tbe damnation of 
bis child 1 

“ for these ri'asons, my best neiglihour, as I see 
the inclinations of this xonng lady are most iinliaji- 
pily axeise to my nephew, I must deeline any fnrtlier 
thoughts of tiu' lionour yon intemleil him, though I 
a>'snie u»n 1 shall alwaxs retain tbe most grateful 
siui^e of it.” 

“ Wrll,sir,” said W^‘^tern (tbe froth bursting fortli 
from In', lips the moment tbex xxi*re uneiU'ked), “ you 
eaunot sax but 1 liave lieard xoii iuit, and now I 
expoel xon’ll lu'ar me; and if 1 don’t ansxxer exery 
wtud ou’t, xxbx tlu'u I ’ll eoiiseiit to gee tbe matter 
up. first then, I di-sire xon to ansxxer me one 

(pu'stioii,- Dill not I beget her ? did not 1 beget her ! 

aiiswi'r me that, 'rhey say, ind( ed, it is a x\ is^* father 
lliat kiioxxs bis <.»xvu eliild ; but 1 am sure 1 haxe the 

hi st title to her, for I bred her nj>. JInt I believe 

you XX ill alloxv me to be her father, and if I be, am I 
not to govern my own ebibl ( I ask xon tliat, am I 
not t»» goxerii my oxx n i bild ? and if I am to goxeiii 
{ lu’r in other matlms, surely 1 am to goxein her in 
i this, xvhieli eom-erns her most. And xvbat am 1 de- 
siring all this xxhiie? Am I desiring her to do any 
tiling for me? to givi' me anxtbiiig? /n mueli on 
t’other side, that 1 am only drsiring lier f o laki' >?xvay 
! half my I’state iioxx', and t’other half xx ben I die. 
Well, ami xvbat is it all vor ? M bx is nut it t(» mak<5 
happy ■' It ’s eiiongli to make one mad to hear 
.. Iks talk ; if I xvas going to marry inxselt, tlmn she 
would ha n-asi'ii to cry ami t<» blnldn'r; but, on the 
•ontrarx , han't I iili’ertal to bind tloxvii iiix lanil in 
, /.mdi a manner, that 1 could not many it I xxould, 

I y.ecir.g as nano’ xxaunaii upon earth xxoiiUl ha me. 
j What the di'xil in bell ean 1 <lo more'? I contribute 
I toller damnation!- Zonnds! I'd zei* all the xvorld 
— ,,-,1 iM'vore her little xinger should be hurt. Iii- 
de.-d, Mr. Allwortliy. xon must exense me, hut I am 
surprised to hear yo'u talk in z.neh a manner, ami 1 
innsi say, lake it lioxv xou hid, that I tlioliglit you 
; hail more sense.” 
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Allworthy rcsentod this reflection only with a 
Kinile ; nor could he, if ho would have endeavoured 
it, have conveyed into that smile any mixture of 
malice or contempt. His smiles at folly were indeed 
such as wc may suppose the aiij^els bestow on the 
absurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now desired to be permitted to speak a few 
words. “As to using any violence on the young 
lady, I am sure I shall never consent to it. Mycon- 
scic'iiee will not permit me to us(^ violence on any 
one, much less on a lady for whom, however cruel 
she is to me, 1 shall always preserve the purest and 
sincerest atlection; but yet I have read that women 
are seldom proof against perseverance. Why may 
I not hope then by such perseverance at last to gain 
those inclinations, in winch for the future 1 shall, 
perhaps, have no rival? as for this lord, Mr. AVesterii 
is so kind to j)r(‘fer me to liim ; and sure, sir, you 
wdll not deny hut that a parent hath at least a nega- 
tive voice in these matters ; nay, I liaA'O heard this 
very young lady lierself say so more than om o, and 
declare that slie thought childn'u inexeiisnhle who 
married in direct opposition to the will of their pa- 
rents. Besides, though the other ladies of the family 
seem to favour the pretensions of my l<*r<l, 1 do not 
find the lady herself is inclined to give him any eoun- 
tcuaiico; alas I I am too well assured she is not ; 1 am 
too sensible that wickedest of men remains iJ|»i)er- 
luost in hor heart." 

“Ay, ay, so he <l()(*s,” <’rios Wc'^tern. 

“ But surely," says Blifil, “when six* liears of this 
murder which he hath committed, if the law sliould 
‘ span; his life " 

•‘What ’s that cries Western. “ Murder! hath 
he committed a iinirder, and is there any hopes of 
seeing liim hanged ? — 'I'ol do isd, tol lol de, rol." 
Here ho fell a singing and capering alxnit the room. 

“ Child." sn\s Allu ttrlliy, *• this unhappy pti'^sion 
of yours distresses me l)e\ond measure. I heartily 
pity you, and would do every fair thing to promote 
your sueecss." 

“ I desire no moia*," cries Blifil ; “ I am eoiwlnec'd 
my d('ar uncle hath a hetier opinion of me than to 
think that I iM}firdf would accept of more." 

“ Lookee," says Allworthy, “ you have my leave 
to write, to visit, if she w ill permit it, — but. 1 insist 
cm no thoughts of violence. I w ilt have no eontlne- 
meiit, nolhing (d’ that kind atfemptetl.” 

“ AVell, well,” cries the squire, “nothing of that, 
kind sliall bo atlonipted ; we will trv a little longer 
what fair means will oUeet ; and if this fellow be but 
banged out of the way — 'I'ol lol de rol ! I iievi r 
heanl better news in rny life — 1 warrant iwerythiiig 
goes to rny miml. — Do, j)rithee, dear Allworthy, 
come and dine with mo at the Hercules Fillar.s: 1 
have bespoke a .shoulder of muftoii roasted, and a 
sparerib of pork, and a fowl and egg-sauee. 'I'liero 
will be nobody hut ourselves, unless w'e h:i\** a mind 
to have the landlord ; for I liave sent parson Supjile 
clown to Basingstoke after iny tobaeeo-hox, Avhieli I 
left at an inn tlioro, and I woidd not lose it for the 
world ; for it is an old ae(|uaintancc (d’aho^e tw'cnly 
years’ standing. I can tell you landlord is a vast 
comical hitch, you will like un hugely.” 

Mr. Allworthy at la.'^t agreixl to this invitation, 
and soon aftc'r the sejuire Avent otF, singing and ca- 
pering at tin; hopes of seeing tlic s[)eody tragical iuid 
of |ioor Jones. 

VVhen he was gone, Mr. AllAVortliy resuine*! the 
aforesaid siihjeet with niiieli gravity. Ht; told liis 
m phew, “ Ho wished w itli all his Ijeart he w'ould 
<‘ii<!eavonr to conquer a passion, in wlii' Ij 1 <*aimot,” 
sa\s* lip, tl.atter yoii with any liopes <tf suceepding. 
It i.s ceiiaiiily a vulgar error, that, aviisioii in a wo- 


man may be conquered by perseverance. Indiffer- 
ence may, perhaps, sometimes yield to it ; but the 
usual triumphs gained by perseverance in a lover 
are over caprice, prudence, atfectation, and often an 
exorbitant degree of levity, which excites W'omeii not 
over-w'arm in their constitutions to indulge their 
vanity by prolonging the time of courtship, even 
when they are w'ell enough pleased with the ohjt'et, 
and resolve (if they ever resolve at all) to make him 
a very pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed dis- 
like, as 1 am afraid this is, w’ill rather gather stnmgth 
than becoiKjuered by tim(\ Besides, my dear, 1 have 
another apprehension which you must excuse. J am 
afraid tliis passion wdiich you have for this tine young 
creature hath her beautiful person too much for its 
object, and is unworthy of the name of that love 
w hich is the only fo\indation of matrimonial felicity. 
To admire, to like, ami to long for the possession of 
a beautiful wmman, without any regard to her senti- 
ments tow'ards us, is, I am afraid, too natural ; hut 
love, I believe, is the child of love only ; at least, I 
am pretty confident that to love; the creatiir<* wlio 
we are assured hates us is not in human nature. 
Kx.nnine your heart, therefore, tfioroughly, my good 
hoy, and if, upon examination, you have hut the 
least suspicion of this kind, I am sure vour ow n vir. 
tue ami religion will impel you to drive so vieiou.s a 
pas:,ioii from your heart, and your good sense will 
soon enable you to do it without pain." 

The reader may pretty wadi guess Blilil’s jinsw cM-; 
hut, if he .shoultl he at a loss, we an' not at prespiit 
leisure to satisfy him, as our liistoiy now hastens on 
to matt('rs of higher imporlauee, an«.l we can no !oi<gt r 
hear to be absent from S()i)hia. 

CTJAl’Tr.ll IV. 

An evtiaordiiiary seem* hetuei ii Sojilua .ind her ainii. 

'I’liK lowing heifer and the Mealing ewe, in henls 
and flocks, may ramhli* sah* and um'eganled thio!i.:!i 
the pastures. 'I'hese an*, indeed, hereafter liooiie d 
to h(.* tlie prey of man; yet many years are liny 
siiireiH'd to enjoy their liberty umlistm bed. But 
if a jdump doe he <liseov creil t«> have (scaiii'd 
from tlm forest, and to rejiose herself in some field 
or grove, the whoh* parish is presently alarmed, 
every mail is ready to set his dn-s after Jici ; 
and, if slie is jireserved from tin* la sL by the gu(»d 
squire, it is only that he may se( me her for Ids own 
eating. 

I have often considered a very line voting woman 
of fortune and fashion, when iirst lonnd strayed 
from the [lale of her nurseiy, to he in ])n lty i.iueii 
the saniii sitnalion witli this doe. 'I'lie town is im- 
mediately in an uproar; she is liunled liami ])ark to 
jilay, from court to assemhly, from asseiiihly to lier 
own ehamher, and rarely (-.eajif's a single st asmi 
from tlie, jaws of some devoun r or ollit*r; lor, if 
her friends protect her from some, it is onlv tv> de- 
liver her ov«*r to one f)f their own ehoodtig, often 
more disagrecafile to her than any ot flu* rest ; while 
whole herds or flocks of otln’r women securely, ami 
si aree r<*gard.*d, traverse tlio park, ,lhi‘ play, tie' 
op<*ra, aiul the assemhly ; and tliough, tor the nmst 
part at least, they are at last devoured, vet lor a 
long tirno do they wanUm in liberty, without dis- 
turbance or control. , 

Of all thf'se paragons none ever tastral more of tins 
persecution than ])oor Sophia. Her ill stars vvem 
not contentiMl with all that, she liad sulii'red on -n- 
coiint of Blifil, they now raisc<l her another ])nisin 
who seemed likely fo torment Iier no less than Me 
othci* had (lone. For though :icr *unt a as le-ss vm- 
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lent, she was no less assiduous in teaziuj' her, tlum 
her father had been before. 

The servants were no si oner departed after dinner 
than Mrs. AVesteni, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, “ Tliat siic expected his lord- 
ship that very afternoon, and intended to take the lirst 
opportunity of leaving her alone with him.” “ If 
you do, madam,” answered Sophia, with some spirit, 

“ I slnill take the first opportunity of Icavinj^ him 
by liimself.” “How! madam!” cries the aunt; 

“ is this t)»e return you make me for my kindness in 
relieving you from your confinement at your 
father’s I” “You know, madam,’’ said Sophia, 

“ the cause of that conlinement was a refusal to 
comply with iny father in aeeej)tiug a man 1 de- 
tcsteil ; and w ill my dear aunt, who hath relieved 
ine from tliat distress, involve me in another equally 
bad!” “And do you think then, madam,” an- 
swered Mrs. Western, “ that fliere is no dillerenee 
betW(M‘n my lord Fellamar and Mr. lllifil {” “ \ Cry 

little, in my opinion,” cries Sophia; “and, if 1 
imist be condemned to one, I would c<‘rtainly have 
tiu' merit of saeritieing mystdf to my latlnn’s jdea- 
Mire.” “ Then my pleasure, I tind,” sahl the aunt, 

‘‘ bath very little weight w ith yon ; hut that con- 
sideration sliall not mo%e me. I a< t from nobler 
motives. 'The vii'w of aggrandising my family, of 
ennobling y)nrself, is vvbat I j)roeeed upon. Have 
M)n no sense »d' ambition f Are tluna* no idianns in 
t!ie ibongbts (d' having a colonel on jour coacli f” 

” None, upon my honour,” said Sophia. “ A pin- 
ell^!non upon iny coaidi would please me jti>t as 
well.” “ .Never mention liononr,” cries the aunt. 

“ It becomes not llie month of sindi a vvretfdi. 1 am 
soiiy, niect', you for»‘e mo to uso tlnse words, but I 
laiinot bear vonr groveling tenijier ; you have none 
ei’ ibe blood of tin* NVeUeriis in von. I’tit, Iiow- 
t \ er mean and liase jonr own i<b-:i> aie, vn slmll | 
In lii\Mio imjmtat ion u miio.-. 1 will iievi-r sutler 
(be world to >ay#of ne tlmt I en<’o\irag:-d voti in 
r ■r' -! ng oin* of the lie.U niat.dn''. in Kngbind ; a 
'ill .'.eii wl.de'i, bv'^ides .i;t ige in tortum*, Would 

do !i.ino:n- to almost n\ fo'iilv, and batli, imlei d, 
in title, the advantage of uis.” “ Sniady,” sajs 
Sophia, “ I am born de!b i nl, and have not the 
S"iis 's vvilli vvliiidi other p< >j)le are bless»*d ; linna* 
liiMst. be eei fainly some sen e vv bieli can relish tin' 
i!e|ig!ifs (d’ souml and show, wlilidi I have in»t for 
"Miely mankind would not labour so mneb. mu- 
Mf! iliee s,, much for t!m <d)taining, nor vvndd they | 
bi: ( late ;ind proud with po'^^i ssing, what ap- 

l'e i:( d to I'lein, as it (bd.h to me, thi’ mo><t insignili- 
raut of :dl trilles.” 

” No, no, mi'-s, ’’ cries tlic aunt ; yon are born 
"itlj ns m.inv smises as other people ; but J a-snre 
}"ii you are not born with a. sntlieii-nt nndersland- 
ing In j;;ake a fool (d’ me, or to f*\j»ose my etmdnet 
• o the world; so 1 dcadare thus to \on, uj)ou my 
''');d, and yon know, I Indieve, bow ii\e«l my reso- 
I'llioii’. are, unless von agn*e to se(.' bis lordship this 
‘■'lei 1101)1), I will, with my own hands, deliviT you 
("-iimrrovv morning to my brother, and will never 
b' iieetbrth interfere with yon, nor see your face 
again.” Sophia stood a few moments silent after 
Ibis sp('c(di, vviiiidi was uttered in a most angry and 
percniptoi-y tone; and then, Imrsting into tears, slie 
‘laed, “ l)() with me, ma«lain, wliatever yon please; 

I ain tluMiiost miserahle undone wretch upon eartli; 
d my dear aunt f«*rsakes me where, shall I look for 

l»r()f(Htor “VMv tlear niece,” cries she, “you 
''•d have a very good protector in ids lordship ; a 
l*)'*bcior whom nothing Imt a hankering aher that 
tvdlow Jones tan make you dev'bnc.” “ Imlced, 


madam,” said Sophia, ” you wrong me. How nan 
you imagine, after what you have shown me, if I 
had ever any such thoughts, that I sliould banish 
them for ever] If it wdll satisfy you, I will receive 
the sacrament upon it never to see his face again.” 
“ But, cliild, dear child,” said the aunt, “ be rea- 
sonable ; can you invent a single objection If” “ 1 
have already, I think, told you a sufticient objection,” 
answered Sophia. “ Wliat t” cries the aunt; “1 
remember none.” “ Sure, madam,” said Sophia, “ I 
told you he had used me in the rudest and vilest 
iiiauner.” “ Indeed, child,” answered she, “ 1 never 
heard yon, or did not understand you; — hut what 
d() you mean by this rude, vile manner 1” “ Indeeil, 

madam,” said Sophia, “ 1 am almost ashamed to tell 
you. He caught me in liis arms, pulled me down 
upon the settee, and thrust his liand info my 
hosolri, and kissed it with sueli violence that I 
Jiave the mark upon my left breast at this mo- 
ment.” “ Indeed!” said Nlrs. Western. “ Yes, 
indeed, madam,” answered Sophia; “my father 
luckily came in at that instajit, or Heaven knows 
wbat rudeness lie int<*nded to have ])rocee<Jt.Ml to.” 
“ I am astonished and confoiimled,” cries the aunt. 
“ No woman of the name of Western batli been 
ever treated so since vve were a family. 1 would 
have torn the eyes of a jninee out, if he liad at- 
tempted such freedoms with me. It is inqios- 
sible ! sure, Sophia, yon must invent this to raise 
my indignation against liim.” “ I hope, madam,” 
said Sopliia, “ you liave. too good an opinion of 
iiu‘ to imagine me capable <d’ ti'lling an untruth. 
I poll my soul it is true.” “ I sliould have slabbed 
liiiii to the ln'urt, had 1 been juesent,” leturnefl the 
auut. “Yet surely lie eonld have no disiioiionrahle 
design; it is imjiossibb' ! he durst not: besides, lus 
jiro))osaIs show he had not ; for they are not only 
honouralde, but generous, 1 don’t know ; the age 
allows t«)o great freeiloms. A distant salute is all I 
I would have alloweil before the eeremony. 1 have 
had lovers formerly, not so long ago neither; several 
Itiva rs. though I never would eonsiuit to marriage, 
and 1 never c iuouraged t!ie least freedom. It is a 
fooli.-h < n-'toiii, and what I never would agree te. 
No mall kissed more of me tlian my cheek. It is as 
inneh as one can bring oneself to give lijis nj» to a 
husliand ; ami, indeed, eoiild I everliave been per- 
suaded to marry, I believe 1 sliould not have soon 
Im-.-h brougbi to endure so niueb.’’ “ \ o\i vviil jtar- 
di»n me, d'*ar mmlam,” “ said Sophia, “ if I make 
one observation; you )»wu you have had many 
lovers, and the world knows it, even if you should 
deny it. Ytm refused them all, and, 1 am con- 
vineetl, one «-oronet at least among them.” “\oa 
s.iv true, (b'ar Sojdiy,” answeiaal slie; ** I bad once 
the oiler id' a title.” “M by, fbeii,” said S(*p'iia, 
“ w ill you m)t sulfer me to refuse this once l” “ It is 
true, child, ” said she, “ 1 have refusial tlie oth'rofa 
title ; hut it was not so good an ollV r ; tliat is, not so 
very, very good an otl'er ’ — “ Yes, madam,” said 
Sopliia ; “ hut you liave hod very great proposals trom 
men of vast fortunes. It was not the lirst, the se- 
cond, nor the. tliird advantageous matidi tliat otlered 
itself.” “I own it was not,” said she. “Well, 
madam,” eontiuued Soj)lna, “and w by may not 1 
expei't to liave a s»'eond, perliaps, hi’ttei than fliist 
You are now Imt a young woman, and I am eon- 
vineed would not j)romi''e to yieUl to the fiist lover of 
fortune, nay , or t)f title loo. I eanaveiy yonngwomau, 
aful sure 1 nei'd not despair. ” W ell, my deal, 
dear Sophv,” cries the a nut, “ what would you have 
me sav r ' “ Why, I only beg (hat I may iiol be left 
aloiiOj at least t!iis evening ; giant me th.it, ,iud 
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Bubniit, if you think, after what is past, 1 ought to 
see him in your company.” “ Well, I will grant it,” 
cries the aunt. “Sophy, you know 1 love you, and 
can deny you notliiiig. You know the easiness of 
my nature ; 1 have not always been so (nisy. 1 have 
been formerly thouglit cruel ; by tlie men, I mean. 
T was called the cruel Partln'iiissa. 1 have broke 
many a window that lias had verses to the cruel 
Purthenissa on it. Sophy, 1 was iie\erso handsome 
as you, and yet 1 liad something of you formerly. I 
am a little altered. Kingdoms and states, as Tully 
Cheero says in his epistles, luidergo alterations, and 
BO must the human form.” 'i'lius run she on for 
near half an liour upon her herself, ami her con- 
quests, and her cruelty, till the arrival of my lord, 
who, after a most tedious visit, during which ^Irs. 
Western never once oHcredto leave the room, r||p'ed, 
not much more satisfied with the aunt than wim the 
niece : for Sophia ha<l brought her aunt into so 
excellent a temper, that she coiiseiited to almost 
everything her iiicee said ; and agreed that a little 
distant hehaviour might not be improper to so for- 
ward a lover. 

'J’hiis Sophia, by a little well-directed flattery, for 
which surely none will blame her, obtaiiu'd a little 
ease for herself, and, at last, put off the evil day. 
And now we have seen our h(*roiiie in a better 
situation than she hath bi'i'ii for a long time before, 
we will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom we left 
ill the most deplorable dilemma lliat can be well 
imagined. 

CHAP TEH V. 

Mrs. Miller and Mr. 'Niyhtin^ide visit .Tones in the jirison. 

WiiKN Mr. Alhvorthy and his nephew went to meet 
Mr. "Westeru, Mrs. MilhT set forwards to her son- 
in-law’s lodgings, in order to ae(juaiiit him with the 
aeeident which had befallen his friend Jones; but 
he Iiad know’ii it long hc'foro from Partridge (Tor 
Jones, w'hen he left Mrs. Miller, had lanui furnished 
with a room in the same house with Mr. Niglitiii- 
gale). The good woman found her daughter under 
great aflliction on aceount of 3Ir. Jones, w'hom 
having eomforted as well as slie eould, she set for- 

rds vh( she In 

and wiiere Mr. N ighliiigalc was arrivctl before her. 

The lirmness and constancy of a true friend is a 
circumstance so extremely delightful to persons in 
any kind of distress, tliat the riistress itself, if it he 
only temporary, and .‘idmils of relief, is more than 
compensated by bringing this comfort with it. Nor 
are instances of tliiskiinl so rare as some superficial 
and inaccurate observers have reported. To say the 
truth, WMnt of compassion is not to be numbered 
among ojir general faults. The black ingredient 
wdiic'i fouls our disposition is envy. lienee onr eye 
is .seldom, I am afraiil, turned upw'ards to those who 
are manifestly greater, better, wdser, or hafipierthan 
ourselves, w'ithout some, degree of malignity; while 
we commonly look downwards on the mean and 
miserable w'ith sufficient bencvolcne(r and pity. In 
fact, 1 have remarked, that most of the defects which 
have discovered tliemsclvos in the friendships within 
iny observation have arisen from envy only; a hellish 
vice; and yet one from whieli I have known yery 
few absolutely exempt. But enough of a .subject 
which, if pursue 1, would lead me too far. 

'Whether it wa.s that Fortune was apprehensive lest 
Jones should sink under the weight of his adversity, 
and tliat she might thus lose any future opportunity 
of tormenting him, or whether she really abated 
somew hat of her acverity tow-aids him, she seemeil a 
little tc lalax her persecution, by sending Iiim the 


company of two such faithful friends, and, what is 
perhaps more rare, a faithful servant. Fur Par- 
tridge, though he had many imperfections, wanted 
not liilelity ; and though fear would not suller him 
to be hanged for bis master, yet tlie w'orld, 1 believe, 
could not have bribed him to desert his eause. 

While Jones Avas expressing grt'at satisfaction in 
the presence of his friends. Partridge brougiit an 
account that Mr. Fitzpatrick Avas still alive, thougb 
the surgeon declared that he bad very little hopes. 
Upon which, Jones fetching a deep sigh. Nightingale 
said to him, “ My dear Tom, Avhy sliould you afflict 
yourself so upon aii accident, Avhicli, Avhutcvcr be th(^ 
consequence, can be attended Avith no danger to yori, 
and in which your conscience cannot accu.se you of 
having been the least to blame f If the felloAV should 
die, Avliat have you done more than taken uAvay the 
life of a ruffian in your oavii defence f So Avill the 
coroner’s inquest certainly find it; and thim you will 
be easily admitted to bail; and, though you must 
undergo the form of a trial, yet it is a trial whicli 
many men Avould stand for you for a shilling.” 
“Come, come, Mr. Jones,” says Mrs. Miller, 
“cheer yourself up. I kneAV you eoultl not be the 
aggressor, and so I told iMr. AllAVorthy, and so he 
shall acknoAvledge too, before 1 haAe done Avith him.” 

Jones gravely answered, “fl'hat Avh:it(;ver might 
he his fate, he should ahvays lament thelmving slit-d 
the bloo<l of one of liis felloAV-er(‘atures, as one of the 
highest misfortnnes Avhieh could Iihai; befallen him. 
But I have anotlier inisfortuiie of tiie temleresi kind 

O! Mrs. Mill(*r, I Iiave lost Avhat I held most, 

dear upon earth.” “ That must be a mistress,” said 
Mrs. "Miller ; “hut come, come ; I know' more than 
you imagim‘” (for indeed Partridgi* liad blahh.d 
all); “and I have hear<\ mon* than you know. 
Mutters go h(‘tter, I promise you, than sou think ; 
and I Avoidfl not give BliHI sixpence for all tin? 
chance AA'hich ho hath of th(‘ lady.” 

“ Indeed, my dear friend, infleiul,” answen d 
Jones, “you are an entire* stranger to the cause of 
my grief. If you Avas aeepiaiiih'd with the story, 
}ou AAoedd alloAV my case admifte'd of no comfori. 

1 apj)n*heiid no danger from Blilil. 1 have undont* 
mASelf.” “Don’t de*spair,” repli(‘d Mrs. Miller; 
“you knoAV not Avhat a Avoman can do; and if any 
thing b(? in my power, I promise you I Avill do it to 
sene you. It is my duty. My sun, my dear ]Mr. 
Nightingale, aaIio is so kind to tell me he h.ath obli- 
gations to you on the same aceount, knoAvs it is n;y 
duty. Shall I go to the lady myself I I Avill say any- 
thing to her you Avould have me say.” 

‘ Thoii host c»f Avomeu,” eri«‘S Jones, taking hrr 

by the hand, “ talk not of obligations to me ; 

hut as you have been so kind to mention it, therci is 
a favour Avhich, perhaps, may be in your powr-r. I 
se(; you arc ac(iuaiiited Avith tlu^ lady (liow you 
came by your information I knoAv not), Avho sits, 
indeed, A'ery near my heart. If you could contriv(i 
to deliA'cr this (giving her a paj)(*r from his ])ocket), 

1 shall far ever aeknoAvledge your goodness.” 

“Give it me,” said Mrs. Miller. “ If 1 see it not 
ill her oAvn ])Osscs:sion before I sh.f‘p, may my 
next sleep he my last! Condort yours«*lf, my 
good young man! be Avis^e enough to take Avarn- 
iiig from past follies, and I warrant all shall be 
Avell, and T shall yet see you happy Avith the most 
charming young lady in the Avorld , for 1 so hear from 
every one she is.” 

“Believe me, madam,” said he, “I do not speak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy situation. 
Before this dreadful accident ha])pened, I had re- 
sidved to (juit a life of whicli I was become seiisil lo 
of the Avickediicss as avc 11 as folly. 1 do assure you, 
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notwilhf*tan(hiig the disturbancos I have unfortu- 
nately occasioned in your house, for M hich I heart- 
ily ask your pardon, 1 am not an abandoned pro- 
fligate. 'J’hough 1 have been luirried info vic(*s, 
1 do not ajjprove a vicious character, nor will I ever, 
from this moment, descrvci it.” 

Mrs. Miller expressed great satisfaction in these 
declarations, in tlie sincerity of which she averred 
she had an entire faith ; and now the remainder of 
the conversation passed in the joint attempts of that 
good w'oman and Mr. Nightingale to cheer the 
dejecte<l spirits of Mr. Jones, in which they so far 
succeeded as to leave him much better comforted 
and satisfied tlian they found him ; to which happy 
alteration notliing so much contrihuted as the kind 
undertaking of Airs. Miller txj deliver his letter to 
Sophia, which he despaired of finding any means to 
accomplish ; for when hlaek George produced the 
last from Sophia, he informed i’art ridge that she 
had strictly chargi'd him, on i)ain of having it eom- 
niunieated to her father, not to bring her any an- 
swer. He was, inorf'over, not a little i)h*ased to 
find he had so warm an a«l\()catet() Mr. Allworlhy 
himself in this good Avoman, who was, in reality, one 
of the worthiest creatures in the Avorld. 

Afh'r about an ho* r’s visit from flic huly (for 
Nighting.de had been Avith him mueh longer), they 
both took their h'ave, ]n'oiuising to rettiru to him 
soon ; (luring Avhich Mrs. Miller said sin* hoped 
to bring liim some good ik'avs from his mistress, 
and -Mr. Niglitingalc promis(vl to imtnire info the 
state of Mr. l''itzj)atri< k’s Avonnd, and likewise? to 
find out semn* of the persons avIio Avere present at 
the rencounter. 

'file fornu'r of th'*sc Avent dln'ctly ir. qiu'st of 
Sophia, Avhitln'r we likewise shall now attend her. 

(’ll AFTER VI. 

!i) Miller i»aysii to Sojiliia. 

t'l'.ss to Aoung lady was by no means dilFi- 
ciill , fo)-, ‘a-s slie li\ed now on a pi rl’c'ct friendly foot, 
i’lg w ith her aunt, she Avas at full liberty to receive 
what visitants sin? jileaseil. 

Sojiliia Avas dressing when slie AA*as acajuaintial 
tliat then? Avas ;i gentlewoman bidoAvto Avait on her. 
As sin* was neither afraid, nor ashamed, to Ree any 
ot her own sex Mrs. Miller Avas immediately ad- 
ijiilfed. 

(’nrtsies and tin' usual ceremonials between 
Avorneii who are sti angers to ('aeh oilier, being past, 
Sophia said, “ 1 have not the plrasnre to know A on, 
niadriin.” ” No, imnlam,” answered Mrs. Miller, 
and 1 must heg pardon for intruding upon yon. 
Ihit Avheii you knoAV Avhat has indneed me to 

give yon I Ins trouble, I hopi' ” ” Fray, Avhat 

is \onr business, madam said Sojihia, with a 
litlle emolion. ” Madam, Ave are not alone,” re- 
plied Mrs. Miller, in a Ioav voice. Go out, Retty,” 
said Sophia. 

When Hetty Avas departed, Mrs. Millt'r said, “T 
was desired, madam, by a very unhappy young gen- 
tleman, to deliver you this letter.” Sophia ehanged 
f’()lonr Avlien slu? suav flu? direction, Avell knoAving 
the hand, and after sonn? hesitation, said, — ■“ 1 
ronld not eoneeive, madam, from your apjiearanee, 
that your business had been of such a nature.-- 
Mlionii?ver you hroiiglit this letter from, I shall not 
C'pen it, I should he sorry to entertain an unjust 
»’Uspiciou of any one ; but you are an utter stranger 
to me.” 

“ If you Avill haA'c patience, madam,” answered 
^Irs. iMiller, “ I Avill aerpiaint you avIio I am, and 
hoAV 1 ear.ie by tliat letter.” “ [ have no curiosity, 


madam, to know anything,” cries Sophia; 'Hiut I 
must insist on your delivering that letter back to the 
person who gave it you.” 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her km^es, and in the 
most passionate terms implored her compassion ; 
to Avhieh Sojiliia ansAvered : ‘‘ Sure madam, it is 
surjirising you should be so very strongly inte- 
rested in the behalf of this p(*rson. 1 Avoiild not 
think, madam,” — ■‘‘No; madam,” says Mrs. Mil- 
ler, “you shall not think any tiling but the truth. 
“Iwill tell you all, and you Avill not Avonder that 
I am interested. He is the hest-natnred creature 
that ever Avas born.” She then began ami re- 
lated the story' of Mr. Henderson. After this 

she cried, “'riiis madam, this is his goodness; 
but I have mueli mor(? tender obligations to him. 

He h||th preserved my child.” Here, afier slied- 

diiijj^lme tears, she related everything eoneerning 
that fact, suppr(‘ssing only those eiremnstanees which 
Avould have most reileeted on her daughUr, and 
eonelmh'd Avith saying, “ Noav, madam, you shall 
judge whether I can (*ver do (‘iioiigh for so kind, so 
good, so generous a young man ; and sure lie is tlie 
best and worthiest of all human beings.” 

The all(*rations in the eountenanee of Sojiliia 
had liillierto been chiefly to lii'r disadvantage, and 
had inclined her eomjih'xion to too great jialeiiess ; 
hut she now Avaxi'd rc'dder, if possible, than ver- 
milion, and cried, “ 1 know' not Avhat to say ; cer- 
tainly what arises from gratitude cannot he blamed 

Rut A\hat serviei? can my reading this letter 

do your friend, siiiet? I ri'solvi'd never ” .Mrs. 

Miller fell again to Iier entreaties, and bogged 
to ho forghen, hut sin* eonld not, sin? said, cany 
it hack. ” Well, madam,” says Sojiliia, ‘‘ I cannot 
help it, if you AN ill force it ujion me. — I'ertavnly 
you may have it whether I A\ill or no.” What 
Sophia meant, or whethi'r she meant any thing, I 
will not presume to determiuo ; hut Mrs. iMiller 
actually understood this as a hint, and presently 
laying the letti'i* down on the table, took her leave, 
having lirst begged jiennission to wait again on 
Sojihia ; Avliieli retpjtsl had neither assent nor 
denial. 

The letter lav njiofi tin talile no longer than till 
Airs. Aliller Avas out of siglit ; for tlieii Si.>jihia 
ojieiied and read it. 

I'liis letter did very little ser\iee to his cause ; for 
it consisted of little more than i onl'essions of Ids oavii 
uiiAAortldness, and hitter lamentations of desp.dr, 
togi'ther Avitli the most solemn protestations of Ids 
unalterable fidelity to Sojihia, of Avhieh, he said, he 
liojied to eonvinee her, if In* liad ever more tin? 
honour of being admilti*d toln*r jirescnee ; and that 
he could account for the letter to lady Rellaston in 
such a manner, that, though it Avould not entitle 1dm 
to In r forgivi*ness, he hoped at l(*ast to obtain it 
from her mercy. Ami eoneluded Avith voAving that 
nothing was ever less in lus lluuiglils than to marry 
lady Rellaston. 

'riiougli Soplda read the letter twice over Avith 
great attention, his meaning still remained a riddle 
to her; nor could her imention snggi*st to hi*r aiiv 
means to excuse Jones. Sin* eeitainly n*maiiied 
very angry Avith 1dm, tluuigli ind(M'd lady Ri’llaston 
look U|) so mueh of ln*r reseiilmeiit, tliat hi*r gentle 
miiul had but little left to bestow' on any other 
person. 

That lady Avas most unluckily to dine this very 
day’ Avith hi'r aunt \N es‘t(*rn, and in the atternoon 
they AV(*re all three, by ajijioiiilment, to go together 
to tin? ujiera, and thence to lady 'J'homas Hatehct’n 
drum. Sophia Avonld liaAc gladly been ext used 
from all, hut she avouUI not disohligv her aunt ; and 
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as to the arts of counterfeiting illness, she was so 
entirely a stranger to them, that it never once 
entered into her head. When she was dressed, 
therefore, down she went, resolved to encounter all 
the horrors of the day, and a most disagreeable one 
it proved ; for lady Bellaston took every opportunity 
very civilly and slily to insult her ; to all which her 
dejection of spirits disabled her from making any 
return ; and, indeed, to confess the truth, she w'as 
at the very best but an indilTerenl mistress of 
repartee. 

Another misfort\ine which befel poor Sophia was 
the company of lord Fellaninr, whom she met at the 
opera, and who iiftcnded her to the drum. And 
though both places were loo public to admit of any 
particularities, and slu? was further relieved by 
the music at the one pluec*, and hy the cards the 
other, she could not, however, enjoy luu'self^P his 
eornpuiiy ; for then* is something of delieaey in 
women, w'hieh will not sutler them to be even easy 
ill the presene(‘ of a man whom they know to have 
])rptensioiis to them wdiich they are disiiicUiiod to 
favour. 

Having in this chapter twice meutioiicd a drum, 
a word wliifh our posterity, it is hop( d, Avill not 
understand in tlie smise it is here apjilied, we shall, 
nolwithsta’idiug our present Instc*, stop a moment 
to describe tlie eiitertalnuu'ul, here meant, and the 
rather iis we eau in a mouieut dosrrilx* it. 

A drum, then, is aii assembly of well-dressed 
persons of botli si’xes, most of wlioiii pl:iy at ce.rds, 
and the rest do uolhiiig at all ; while the mistress of 
the hoii'^e p»*i forms t!ie p:\rt of flie landlady at an inn, 
and lik(* the* landlady of an inn prides her‘<«. lf in the 
mimhi*r of Ii'M- guests, though sh(3 doth not always, 
like her, f any: lung !)y if. 

No ’Wonder flu ii, as so mueli sjiirits mn^t lx? re- 
(inired to sujipo any vivieity in scenes of 

ilnliiess, that we n-ar p('rsous of fa'-hion eternally 
eomplaining of (lie want >f llieni; a eonrplalnt eo?i- 
Hned entirely to upper life. How insuppurtuhle 
must we imagine lliis round )f iinpertinenee l<) hav(? 
been to Sophia at this tinx!; how dilH. ult must she 
have found it to force llie appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her riiiud diotaK-d' nothing hut lli«* ten- 
derest sorrow, and v luai «'very thought W'as charged 
"Nvith tormenting ideas ! 

Night, ho\vev<‘r, at last re.goied her to her pillow, 
wdieia? we will lea\{' lier t ) soot!ie her melancholy at 
least, though ineapalile we tear of rest, and shall 
jnirsne our history, wliieh, something whispers us, 
is now arrived at t!ie eve of <o!ni' great event. 

Ull Al’l’KR Vll. 

A p.itlioticr scene tM-twcfii Mr. Alhvovtliy and Mrs. Miller. 
IMns. Millkr had a long discourse with Mr. All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in whicli slie 
ueqnaintt'd him with .Tones’s having unfortunately 
>)st all Avhicdi he was pleased to hestow on him at 
their separation ; atid with the distresses to which 
that loss had subjected him ; of all w hieh she had 
rectdved a full account from tlu? faithfid retailer 
Fartridg(’. She then explained the obligations slie 
liad to Jones; not that the wa.sentiiel} explij-it with 
regard to her diiughicr; for thongli she had the 
utmost confidence in Mr. A II worthy, and thongb 
there conid be no hopes of keeping an atlair secret 
wliieh was unhajipil}' kuowni to more than half a 
dozen, yet she could not prevail with herself to 
mention those? circurnstanee.s which reflected most 
on file chastity of poor Nancy, hut smotljercd that 
[•arr ofh' r evidence as cautiously as if she had been 
befere a j.Hlg ’, and tin* girl was now on her trial for 
the irmr.ler of a bastard. 


Allworthy said, there were few charoctem bu 
absolutely vicious as not to have the least mixture 
of good in them. “ However," says he, “ I cajinot 
deny but that you have some obligations to the 
fellow, bad as he is, and 1 shall therefore excuse 
what hath passed already, but must insist you never 
mention his name to me more ; for, I promiie you, 
it was upon the fullest and plainest evicfeiice tliat I 
resolved to take the measures I have taken." “ WeB, 
sir," says she, “ I make not the least doubt but 
time will show all matters iu their true and natural 
colours, and that you will lx; convinced this poor 
young man deserves better of you than some other 
folks that shall be nameless." 

“Madam," cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, “ [ 
will not hear «any refleetioiis on my lu'phew ; and if 
ever you say a Avonl more of that kind, 1 will depar; 
from your house that iiisnmt. ile is the worthiest 
and best of men ; and I once inore repeat it to yoe, 
he hath carried his frieiidsliip to this man to a 
hlamahle length, hy too long concealing facts of the 
blackest die. The ingratitude? of the wretch to tl'i.-} 
good young mail is wliat I must resent ; for, madam, 

1 have tlie greatest reason to imagine lie had laid a 
plot to supplant my nephew in my fu\our, and to 
have disinherited him," 

“I am sure, sir," answered >Irs. Miller, a litth? 
frightened (for, though Mr. Allworthy had tin? utmost 
sweetness and benevolence* in his smil(*s, he had 
great terror in his frenins), “ I shall ne\er spi aU 
against any gentle'inan you are pleaseel to think well 
of. I am sure, sir, sue-h he-havieinr would very littl.- 
heceeiiie me, (‘spee'ially when the ge ntle'rnan is loiir 
nearest re-lation; ljut, sir, y)U must not lie aiigry 
with me, yon must not indeed, for my goexl wishes 
to tln?{ peieir wre’tch. Sure I may call him so now, 
though emet* ^ou Wemld ha\e*liccn aiigri’witli im? 
if I hael spolv!.* e)f him ivilh tlx? least elisrc^pe-ci. 
llow’ eefte'u liavi? I he'ai'el yul call him loiir sioi ! 
IIe)w e)fte*n have* y)n praltliMi te) iif/ of liim with ail 
the fondiie.'ss of a parent I Nay, sir, 1 e*annot foigct 
the many te*nder e xpn.'ssions, tin* many goeed things 

ni have* tohl me etf Ijis l)i‘auty and liis ])arts, and 
Ids virtues; of his goeeel-mitnre* and ge in rosily. 1 
nil sure, sir, I cannot foiget lliemi, lor 1 iind (ht.ui 
all true. I have e'xpenieiiceal the*m in niy eiwn e-ause. 
Tlie'v liave* preserveel my family ^ em must jiarelon 
my te‘ars, sir, indeed yein must. 'NVhe*n I eon^ide^r 
ihecnie*! reverse of fortune* wliie-li tliis pexir }ouih, 
te) whom 1 am so inneh oliiiged, hath sufl’ere'd ; wTien 
I ee>nsider the lejss of your f.ivemr, whieh I kne)\v' lie 
valiKiel more than his life, 1 must, 1 must lament 
him. If you h.ael a daggi'r in yejur haiul, re ael) te) 
j)lnngc into my hi-art, I must lanu'iit tlx? inise*ry of 
e)ne* whomyeiu have? love?d, and I sliall eve*r le)\e.’’ 

Allwortliy was pretty mneli move?d w illi tins speicli, 
hut it se‘e*ined not to he* with ange r; Idr, afteT a slieeit 
sile’uee, taking Mrs. Miller hy tlx* hand, lx? said very 
aire.*e*lie)nately to her, “ Come, madau), le*t us eou- 
sieler a little about your daiigh(e*r. I cannot hlaiuc < 
you for reje)icing in a inafcli which pre)ndse?.s to be 
advaiitag(?ous to h(?r, hut you know this ;xlvautage, 
ill a gre*at measure?, depends on the ^ther’s n'con- 
edlialion. I know Mr. Night ingahi very " 
have formerly had concerns with him; 1 will make 
him a visit, anil eiideiavonr to serve you in this mat- 
ter. Ibelieie he i.s a worhlly man ; hut as this is 
an only son, and the thing is now irretrievable, l»er- ^ 
haps he may in time? he brought to reason. 1 J 
inise you I w’ill do all I can feir you." ! 

Many were the ac.*kn()wde*dgine?nts whicli the poor j 
'woman made to Allwortliy fortius kiixl and gi nc- •■*« 
reins oiler, nor could six* re*fi;uii from taking this 
occi'sion again lei express h<?r gratitude t 'wae »« 
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Jones, “ to whom,” said she, ” I owe the oppor- 
tunity of giving you, sir, this present trouble/* All- 
worthy gently stopped her ; but he was too good a 
man tp be really olFended with the eflects of so 
noble a principle as now actuated Mrs. Miller ; and 
indeed, had not this new affair intlamed his former 
anger against Jones, it is possible he might have 
been a little softened towanls him, by tlie report of 
an action wliich* malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above 
an hour together, when their conversation was put 
an end to by the arrival of Blilil and aiiotlier per- 
^son, which other person was no less than Mr. Dow- 
ling, the attorney, wlio was now be(;oine a great 
/a>ourite with Mr. Blilil, and whom Mr. Allworthy, 
ut the desire of his nephew, had made his steward ; 
And had likewise reconiim'nd(Ml liim to Mr. Western, 
from whom the attorney received a j)roinisc of being 
promoted to the same ollice upon the tirst vacancy; 
and, in tlie iiii^an time, was employed in transacting 
some affairs which the sipiire then had in Loudon in 
relation to a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr. Dowling to town ; thm-eforo be took the same 
(ippojtunity to charge iiiinst'lf with some money for 
Mr. Allworth), and to inaki* a report to him of some* 
other hnsiin'ss ; in all which, as it was of much too 
viol! a iiaturi; to llnd any place in tins hi'-tory, we 
will leave the nr.ele, in-phcvv, and tlieir lawyer con- 
cerned, and i("-orl to other matters. 


lord, you must be yourself conscious whether your 
former behaviour to me hath been consistent with 
the professions you now make.” “ Is there,” 
answeretl he, “ no way by which I can atone for 
madness I what I did I -am afraid must have too 
plainly convinced you, that the violence of love had 
deprived me of my senses.” ” Indeed, my lord,” 
said she, ” it is in your pow'er to give me proof of 
an affection which 1 much rather wish to encourage, 
and to which I should think myself more beholden.” 
“ Name it, madam,” said my lord, very warmly. 
” My lord,” says she, looking down upon her fan, 
” 1 know you must be sensible how uneasy this pre- 
tended passion of yours liath made me.” “ Oaii 
you be so cruel to call it pretended I” says he. 
” Yes, my lord,” answ^ered Sophia, ‘‘ all professions 
of love to tliose whom we ])ersc‘entc are most insult- 
ing jSiJtfeteiices, This pursuit of yours is to me a 
most cruel perseeutioii : nay, it is taking a most un- 
generous advantage of ruy unliai)i)y silnatum.” 
” Most lovely, most adorable charmer, do not accuse 
me,” cries he, ” of taking an ungenerous advantage, 
while 1 have no thoughts hut what are direete<l to 
your honour and interest, and while I have no view, 
no hope, no amhition, but to throw myself , Inujeur, 
fortuuo, everything at your feet.” “ My lord,” 
s:i\3 she, “ it is tliat fortune and those liououra 
wliicli gave you the ad\aiitag(’ of wliich I eom[)hjiii. 
Th(‘se are the charms wdiich li:ive seduced my rela- 
tions, but to me th<‘y are tilings iitililferent. If your 
lordship will merit my gratitude, there is hut one 
way.” “ I’aialou iiu', disiiie creature,” said be, 


( iiAi’rKR vni. 

Ch'iituiuilig \iiii(ms iii. liters. 

Bfroiii: w’C return to Mr. Joins, we will lake one j 
luDi-e view of Sophia. 

riioiigli that young' lady had hiouglrf. her aunt 
info great gooil hiiiiiour hy iliose sooiiiing nuMhods 
which we have liefurc la lated, she had not brought 
her ill tin* least to abate ot her zeal for the matcli 
with lord Tellaiuar. 'I'his /t-al was now intlamed by 
laiiy llcllaston, \vho hail told her the preceding 
e\eiiiiig, that she was nell salistled from the con- 
duct ot Sojdiia, and troin Inu’ carriage to In’s lord- 
sl!i[), that all didays wanild be dangcron.s, and that j 
the only way to succeed was to press the mali-h for- 
ward with such rapidity that tlie vining lady slionld 
have no time to ndlcet, and he ohligeil to eonsciit 
^^lnle she searce kinwv what she <lid . in whielv 
niiiinier, she said, on<‘-]ialt of the marriages among 
]>'o|)le of condition were l)r()iight about. A fact 
'< rv |)rohahly trin*, and to wliich, I suj)i)ose, is 
owing tlu! mulnal tenderness which afterwards 
evists among so inany liajipy eonples. 

A hint ol tlie same kind was given hy the same 
I'di to loid I'cllaniar; and both those so readily 
‘‘iMhr:',ced flu* advice that the very next day was, at 
1"-^ lordship’s vspiest, appointed by Mrs.’ Mesteru 
l‘'i a private interview' ln>tw cmi the )oiing ])arlies. 
lies was communieativl to Sojihia by her aunt, and 
>‘isisted npofi in such higli terms, tliat, after having 
nrged everything she possibly eonld invent against 
d 'vitliont the elfeet, she at. last agreed to give 
*< nighi'st instaiiee ol complaisaiua* whieli any 
young l.uly cjui give, ami consented to see his 
h'nlship. 

As conversations of this kind aiford no great cn- 
• ‘‘itammeiit, w'c shall be excused from reciting the 
viioh* iliaf. j,a..sed at this interview; in whieli, after 
< .( >,inp ha«l made many deehiratious of flu* most 
:ind ardent passion to the silent hlusliing S.i- 
^ n.i, s le at last (a>ll(’eted all the spirits slu* 

‘ < and w til a trendiling I(«\v voice said, ** .My 


” lli(*re can he none. All 1 can do for you is so 
much your due, and will givi' me so inneli filea-^nn*, 
that llicre is no room for vour gralitmle.” ” Jii- 
(h‘ed, my lord,” answered she, ” v»)U may obtain my 
gratilmle, my good opinion, everv kind tliought and 
wish wiiiirh it is in my jmwer to bestow ; nay, you 
may obtain tlicrn with ease, for snn* to a genenea.s 
mind it must he easy to grant iny request, l.et me 
bc'seeeli you, then, to ci'ase a pursuit in which you 
can never have any siu'cess. For your own sake as 
well as mine I entreat this favour; for sure vmi are 
too noble to have any jih'asiirc in tormenting an un- 
liappy cieafnre. hat (‘an your lordship pro]'ose 
Imt uneasiness to yourself, h\ a iieisj'Vi'rance, wliich, 
upon my honour, upon my soul, cannot, shall not 
prevail with me, w'hatever distresses yon may drive 
me to.” Hen* my lord fetched a /.cep sigh, and 
then said—** Is it then, madam, that 1 am so uu- 
liappy to he tin* ohJ(‘ct of )onr dislike and scorn; 
or will yon pardon me if 1 snspev-t there is some 
other? Here he licsitatcd, and Sophia an-wered 
with some spirit, ” My lord, 1 shall noi he accoiiii'- 
ahle to vou for the reasons of mv conduct. I am 
ohligi'd to vour lordship for the gciu'roiis offer you 
have made; 1 own it is beyond cither inv des. rts or 
expectations; yet I imp(>, my lord, vou will not in- 
sist on my reasons, when I di'clarc I (ainnot arc pt 
it.” Lord I'l'llaniar retiniu'il innc.'i to this, vvli!. !i 
we do nv»t perfectly understand, and pi riiai's it cud 1 
not all l)(* strictly reconciled I'ither to seii.u' or gram- 
mar ; l»ut he conelnded liis ranting spt'i cli with say- 
ing, ” I'liat if .she liad prc-engagi’d lu'rsclt to any 
gentleman, howa'ver unliappy it would make him, 
lie should think himstdf honml in honour to di'-'ist 
lh*rhaps my lord laid t(n» much emphasis on the 
word geiith*inan ; for we cannot t'Is( wa'll ac( ouiil 
for the indignation with which In* inspiia'd ^ojvliia, 
who, ill lier answer, sci'iiicd greatly to resent some 
uHVont he had givi'ii her, 

M hih' she w as speaking, with lier voice more 
raised than usual, Mrs, Mh‘st('ru came into the room, 
the lire glaring in Inu- eheeks, and the ll.inu'S bust- 
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ln^^ from her eyes. “ I am ashamed,” says she, “ my 
lord, oi the reception wliicli you have; met "with. 
I assure your lordship ue are all sensible of the 
honour done us ; and I must tell you, MissWest- 
ei IT, ^the family exports a'dillerent hohavinur from 
you. Here my lord interfered on behalf of the 
purpose ; the aunt procecMled 
till Sophia pulled out her haudkereliief, threw her- 
fi"lt into a chair, and burst into a violent tit of 
tears. 

i he remainder of the conversation between Mrs. 
western and lus lordship, till the latter withdrew, 
consisted of bitter lamentations on his side, and on 
hersof the stroiiifest assurances that her niece should 
and -would consent to all he wished. Indeed, iny 
lord,” says slie, “ llu“ girl hath had a foolish educa- 
tion, neither adapt ed to her fortune nor her family. 
Her father, I am s<n‘ry to say it, is to blame for 
everytliing. 'J’he girl hath silly eoiintry notions of 
bashtuliu'ss. Nothing else, my lord*, upon my 
honour ; I am eouvima'd she hath a good under- 
standing at the bDtlorn, and will he brought to rea- 
son.” 

This last sj)eeeh av:is made in the ahseiie of So. 
])hia ; for sin* had some time before left the room, 
with mon’ appearance of passion than she ha<l ever 
shown on any ocoasion ; and now his lordship, after 
many exprrssions of thanks to Mrs. West»*rn, luanv 
ardent professions of passion which nothing could 
coiujiior, and many«ssurane('s of perseverance, which 
3Irs. M'estern highly encouraged, took his leave ibr 
this time. 

lleloro w’e relate what now' passed between ^Irs, 
M’esteni and S()pfda, it may be proper to mention an 
nntortunate aeciilent wliiefi had liappmied, and w !ii< li 
had occasioned the return of .Mrs. Western with so 
much fury, as ave have seen. 

Ihe reader then must know tliat the maid -who 
.at present attended on Sophia was reeoiuim*nde»l 
by lady Ilellaston, avith avliom she ha»i liaasl for 
some time in the capacity of a coml)-hrnsl» : she was 
a very sensiljle «rirk and had received the strictest 
instractions tf) avateh lier young lady very carefully, 
lliese instructions, wm are sony to say, avere eoin- 
inunieated to lier by Mrs. Honour, into avlmsr* fa- 
vour lady llellaston fiad noav so ingratiatcMl Innself, 
that flu* violent atfeetion aviiieh the good avaiting- 
woman had foruierly borne to Sopljia was entindy 
obliterated by that great attaeinnent avliicb slie had 
to her luru' mistn>ss. 

Now, avlnm Mrs. .Miller was departed, Hefty (for 
that ava.s the name of the girlj, n-tnniing to her 
youiig lady, found her very aft entively ei’ignuM'd in 
r< a. ling along letter, and flu? visible emotions avhieh 
siw betrayed on that occasion miirlit have avcil ne- 
rountrd for some suspicions avhieh the girl enter- 
tfiiiitai; hut indeed fln-y had yet a stronger founda- 
tion, for she had overheard the avliole scene which 
]>assed Ix'tween Sopliia and Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Mh'stern was acf[»iainted with all this matter 
l)y Hetty, avlm, after receiving many . rmimenda- 
tions and some r<‘wards for her Hdelii , was or- 
flered, that, it the av'oman avho brought letter 
came again, she should introduce her to Mrs. West- 
ern h' rself. 

Lninekily, Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
W'heFt Sophia avas engaged wdtlj his lordship. Hettv, 
according to order, sent her dirc'ctly (o the aunt; 
who, being misrress of so many eireninstanees rel 
1 itjiig to what had passed tlie day before, easily im- 
pose«l upon thfi poor woitimh to believe that Sophia 
had communicated theavholc affair ; and so jTiiinped 
everyth.ng out of her avhieh slie know relating to 
the mtter and redating to Jones. 
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This ])oor creature might, indeed, he ealletl sim. 
plieity itself. She was one of ihat order of mortalH 
avho are apt to believe everything avhieh is said to 
them; to whom nature hath neither indulged tl;e 
ott'eiisive nor defensive aveapoiis of deceit, and who 
are-consequently liable co be imposed upon by any 
one avho aviil only bo at tlio exiTcmse of a little false- 
hood hr that purpose. Mrs. Wi stc'rn, having drained 
Mrs. Miller of all she knew, avhieh, ijideed, avas but 
little, but which was sufHcitmt to make the aunt 
suspect a great deal, dismissed her avith assiiranees 
that Sophia avould not see h(‘r, that she avould send 
no aiisaver to the letter, nor ever receive another; 
nor did she suffer her to depart without a handsome 
lecture on the nn*rits of an oihta* tt) avliieh slie could * 
afford no better nanu* than that of j)roeiiress.— -'fliig 
fliseovery had greatly discomposed her temper, avlicn 
coming into the aiiartmcnt next to that in which the 
lovers were, she overlu*ard Sophia vei-y avannly pro- 
testing against his lordship’s addresses. At avlfuli 
the rage already kindled burst forth, and slu* rushed 
I ill upon her niece in a most furious manner, as .. 

I have already ileserihed, together with what 
at that time till his lordship’s departure. 

No sooner was lord Lellamar gone that. Mrs. 
M'estern returned to Sopliia, -whom she upbraided in 
the most liitter terms for the ill use she hail niade 
of (he confidence rep«)‘<cd in her; and for lier Irca- 
chery in eonvmsing with a man with whom she had 
offered but tiie day before to liiiid herself in Ibeinost 
solemn oath neu*r more to liave any comer, sat ion. 
Sophia protested she bail maintaiiieil iio sueli eon. 
versatioii. “ How, lunv ! Miss M csti'm,” said fin* 
aunt ; “ will you deny your receiving a letter from 
him yesterday f” ” *A‘ letter, iiiml uu!” auswmv.l 
Sophia, somewhat siirjirised. ” It is not ^cl•^ wdl 
bred, miss,” replies tin* aunt, “ to repeat luy W(»i\ls. 

I say a letter, and I insist upon \our sliowing it nji* 
iiuniediately.” “ I scorn a lie, madam,” snid Sophi'i; 

“ I did receive a lettm', Injt it wi^ without im de- 
sire, and, inileed, 1 may say, against my eonsi iit.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, miss,” cries the aunt, ‘‘ you mmlit 
to he ashamed of ow ning vou had rc(*eiv(’d it at all ; 
hut where is tlie letter '? for I w ill see it.” 

'lo this prmuptory dmiiaiid, Sophia paused some 
time hetore she returned an answer ; and at last oidy 
excused hi‘rs(>lf by ileelai iiig she liad not tin* letter 
in her jioeket, whieii was, indeed, true ; iijnm which 
her aunt, losing all manner of jmtieiice, asked her 
niece this short question, w hether slie would resolve 
to marry lord Fellaiiiar, or no ! to which she receiM'd 
the strongest negati^ e. Mrs. M ("<tei'n tbrji replied 
with an oath, or somctliing very like one, that she 
would early the m-xt morning deliver lier haek into 
her father’s ha ml. 

Sfjphia (hen b<*gan to reason w ith hi*r a nut iu 
the following manner : — “Why, madam, must 1 of 
necessity be forced to marry at all f CoTisider liow 
cruel you would have, thought it iu your own r i<e, 
and how rnueh kinder your parents were in leavim^ 
you to your liberty. AVlnit have I done to forfeit 
this liberty 1 I will never marry contrary to my 
father’s consent, nor without asking yours — — And 
when I ask the. consent of either iinjffoperly, it " ill 
he then time enough to force some other mar- 
riage upon me.” “ ('an I h(*ar to hear tliis,” erics 
Mrs. AVestorn, “ from a girl vvlio hatli now a letter 
from a murderer in her pocket “ f have no such 
letter, I promise vou,’’ answered So])Iiia; “ and, if 
he he a murderer, he will soon he in no condition 
to give you any farther distnrhanee.” “ Hovv, miss 
AVestern!” said the aiint, “ have yon tlic assurance, 
to speak of liim in this nirinner; to own your afl’cc- 
tion for such a villain (o my face I” “Sure, ma- 
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darn,” said Sophia, yon put a vory strange con- 
struction on iny words.” ” liid(‘cd, Miss Western,” 
cries the lady, 1 shall not hear tliis usage ; you 
have learnt of your fatli(*r tliis manner of treat- 
ing rm; ; he hath taught you to give me the lie. -He 
hath totally ruined you by his false system of edu- 
cation; and, ])h*as(* heaven, he ^shall have the com- 
fort of its fruits; for once more I declare to you, 
that to-morrow morning 1 will carry you back. 1 
will withdraw all my forces from the held, and re- 
main hcnc(*lorth, like the wise king of Prussia, 
ill a stat(' of perfect neutrality. You arc both loo 
wise to he regjilatcd hy my measures; so prepare 
yourself, for to-morrow morning you shall evacuate 
this house.” 

Sophia launonstrated all she eould; but her aunt 
was deaf to all she said. In this resolution there- 
fore we must at pri'seiit leave her, as there seem to 
be no hopes of hriiiging her to ehangc it. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Wli.it h;ipp«*in‘rl to Mr. Join's in tlu* prison. 

Alit. .loMis ])asscfl aliout twenty-four melaneholy 
hours hy himself, unless wh(*n relievetl by the eoni- 
paiiy of Cartridge, before Mr. Nightingale retiirneil ; 
not that this wortliy young man had deserted or 
forgot his frieml ; for, indeed, he had Ix'en mu<*h 
tlu* gjeatest ])artof tile time employed in his serviec. 

Ik* had heard, ujioii impiiry, that the only per- 
sons who had seen the heginning of the niifortoiiafe 
rencounter were tin* cn'w belonging to a man-of- 
war which tlu ‘11 lay at Deptford. 'To Deptford 
therefor*' he went in seareli of this crew, wlmre he 
was informed that tin* men h<* sought after were all 
goiK! ashore, lie* tlmn traced tlu'in from place to 
jil:ie(‘, till at last he found two of tluMii drinking to- 
gether, with a third person, at a ln‘*lge-tavern near 
Ahlei'sgatc. 

Nightingale <h‘sir('<l to sjx'.ik witli Jones hy him- 
self (i'or I’artrid :e was in tlie room wln-ii he came 
in). As soon as the) were alone, N iglitingale, taking j 
.loii.'S hy the hami, crie«l, ” C*>me, my bravo frieml, 
he ii(.t too mneli ilej(‘ct<‘d at Avhat I am going to t**Il j 

jmi 1 am sorry 1 am the messenger of bad news; 

hut I think it my duty to tell you,” ” I guess 
already w liai that had news is,” cries .Tones. “ The ! 

poor geiitlenrm tln*n is dead.” “ 1 hope not,” * 

aiiswen'd Nightiiigah*. ” Me wa-; alive this morn- 
ing; though I will not Hatter you; I fear, from the 
aee*)imls 1 could get, that his wouinl is mortal. Hut 
if the affair lu? exactly as you told it, your own re- 
mnrso would he all you havt; to apprclicnd, h't what 
would happen; but forgi\e me, my dear Tom, if I 
•‘iitn'at you to make the w orst of your story to your 
triends. If yon disguise anything to us, you will 
only he an eimmy to yourself.” 

” Wluit reason, my dear .lack, have I ever given 
yor id .1,; to stab ith el ! 

]ii(ionr* •< iIjim; pjiiioiice,” cries Nightingale, 
‘‘and I will tcil you all. After the most diligent 
iinpiiry I could make, 1 at last met wuth two of the 
t* Hows who w'fre present at this uuhapjiy accident, 
inul 1 am sorry to say, they do not relate the story 
*^ 1 ' much in your favour as you yoursi'lf have told it.” 
“AVhy, what do they say t” cries Jones, “ indeed 
'vh.at I am sorry to repeat, ns 1 am .'ifraid of the eon- 
sc(|iieuce of it to yo\i. They say that they were 
-M too great a distance to overhear any words that 
i;:issp(l l)('tAveen you ; hut they both agree that the 
.hrsthlow was given by you.” ” Then, upon iiiy 
soul,” answ’crcd Jones, “ they injure me. lie not 
struck me lirst, hut struck me without the 
icuat provocation. AVhat should induce those vil- 
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lains to accuse iiKi falsely V* “Nay, that I c.annot 
guess,” said Nightingale, and if you yourself, 
and 1, who am so heartilyyonr friend, cannot con- 
ct:ive a reason why they should belie you, wliat rea- 
son will an indiHereiit court of justice be able to 
assign why they should not believe them 1 1 rt* 

pealed the question to tliem several times, and so 
did aimther gentleman w ho w as ])r( sent, w ho, I be- 
lieve, is a seafaring man, and who really aet(‘d a 
very friendly part by you ; for he hogged them often 
to consider that there was the life of a man in the 
case; and asked them over and over, if th(*y were 
certain; to which they both ansv»'(*r(*d, that th(*y 
were, and would abide hy their evidence upon oath. 
For lie.'iven’s sake, my dear friend, recollect your- 
S(‘lf; f»>r, if this should app«'ar to he the fact, it w ill 
he your business to think in time of making the best 
of your interest. 1 w'ould not shock jou; hut you 
know% I believe the severity of the hnv, whatever 
verbal provocations nray have been given you.” 
“Alas! my friend,” cries Join's, “what interest 
hath sin-li a wretch as r? llesidcs, do you think I 
would even wish to live with the reputation of a 
murderer i If I had any friends (as, alas! I have 
none), could I have the confidence to solicit them 
to speak in the behalf of a man condcmin'il for the 
blackest eriim^ in hum:m nature'? lielievc me, 1 
have no such hope ; but I have some reliance on a 
throne still greatly su[)i'rior ; which will, 1 am cer- 
tain, atftjrd me all (he protection 1 merit.” 

He (hen conclmh'*! w ith iminy soh-mn and v(*hc- 
I nient ])rot« stati()ns of tlie- truth of w hat he had at 
lirst asserted. 

The failli of Nightiiigah* was now’ again staggered, 
and began to iiiclim' to credit liis friend, when Mrs. 
Miller app**:iictl, ami made a sorrow ful report of the 
success of her emhtissy; which when Jones had 
heard, he cried out most heroically, “ Well, my 
fri*‘nd, T am now imUlVereut as to what shall hap- 
])en, at least with regard to my life; and if it lx* the 
will of Ili'aveii that I shall make' an atom'meiit w ith 
that for the hloo*! I have sjiilt, I hope the Divim* 
G(Mi<ln<ss will one tlay suifer my honour to lie 
clean'll, ami that the wi»ids of allying man, at least, 
will he, believ*'*), so far as to justify his charact*’r.” 

A very imuirnful scene now passi'd between the 
jirisoner ami his fric iuls, at wliieh, as ftwv n-aders 
would liave been ]deased to he jneseiit, so fe\\ , I 
heliev**, will di'sire to hear it partieularly nlated. 
AVe will, thei’i'fore, pas.s on to the i'ntraiice of tlio 
turnkey, who aequaiuted Jones th;it tlieri* was a 
l.'uly without who desircil to speak with him when 
he was at h'isure. 

Join's declart'd his snr[)rise at this message. He 
said, “ He knew no lady in tin* world wliom J.* 
could possibly expect to see there.” Howe^<'l^ as 
he saw' no ri‘nson to decline seeing any person, 
Mrs. AliUer and Mr. Nightingale presently took 
their leave, and he gave orders to have llie huly ad- 
mitted. 

If Jones was surprised at tlic new s of a ^isit from 
a lady, how' greatly was lie astonished when he dis- 
covered this lady to be no oilier than Airs. AVaters! 
Ill this astonislmn'iit tin'll w *' sliall leave him a w hile, 
in order to cure the surprise of the r*'ader, who will 
likewise, probably, not a little wonder at the arrival 
of this lady. 

AVho this Airs. M'aters was, llie rt'ader pretty xvell 
knoAVS ; w hat she was, he must be pc'rteetly satisfied. 
He will therefore lie ph'ased to rt'memher that this 
lady departeil from Tptoii in the same coach with 
Air. Fitzpatrick and tlic other Irish gentleman, and 
in their company travel leil to Uatli. 

Now’ tlieia* w’as a certain olllce in the gift of Air. 
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Filrpatrick at tliat time vacant, namely that of a 
wife ; for the lady who had lately tilled that olKce 
had resi?,nied, or at h'ast deserted her duty. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick therefore, having thoroughly examined 
Mrs. Waters on the road, found her extremely fit 
for the plac(', Avhich, on their arrival at Bath, he pre- 
sently conferred upon In'r, and slie without any 
scruple ace(‘pted. As husband and wife this gentle- 
man ainl lady continued together all the time they 
stayed at Batli, and as husband and wife they ar- 
rived together in town. 

Whetlier ■Sir. Fhtzj)atrick Avas so Aviso a man as 
not to part Avith one good thing till he had secured 
another, Avhich he had at ])rescnt ordy a prospect 
of regaining; or AA'hcther Mrs. Waters had so A\ell 
discharged her office, that he intended still to retain 
her as principal, and to make hisAvifefas is often 
the case) only her deputy, I Avill not say ; but (a‘r- 
tain it is, he never iiKMitioned Ins Avife to her, never 
eoinmunicated to licr the letter giA'en him by Mrs. 
West('rn, nor evi'r once hinted his pnr])ose of repos- 
sessing his nlfc ; ninch loss did lie ever mention the 
name, of Join's, F’or, though he intended to fight 
with him whcroAcr he met him, he did not imitate 
tliosc prudent persons who think a Avife, a mother, 
a sister, or sonietinies a Avhole family, the safest 
seconds on these occasions. The first account tlunv- 
forc which she had of all this Avas delhered to her 
from his lips, after he was brought home from the 
tav(*rn Avhere his AA'ouud had hei'ii dressed. 

As iMr. Fitz])atrick, however, h;ul not the clearest 
Avay of telling a story at any time, and Avas now, 
perhaps, a llulo more confused than usual, it was 
some time before she discoA'ered that the gentleman 
Avho had given liim this Avound Avas the very same 
person from Avliom her li(*art liad receiv«‘d a AA'onnd, 
Avhicli, tliongli not of a mortal kiinl, Avas yet so deep 
tliat it had left a considerable scar behind it. But ' 
no sooner Avas she aciiuaiiiled that Mr, Jones hirnsi'If | 
Avas the man avIio had been eommilted to the Gate- 
house for this sn])p()S('d murder, than she took the 
first opportunity of eomniitting Mr. h'itzpatriek to 
the care of his nnise, and hastened away to visit the 
conqueror. 

She now entered the room Avlth an air of gaietA', 
whicli received an iinmi'diale chock from the melan- 
choly aspect of ])oor .lones, wlio started ami Idessed 
liimself when he saw her. Ujuni wliich she said, 
“Nay, I do not wonder at your snrjirise; I believe v()u 
did not expeet to see me; for few gentlemen are troii- 
hled here Avith visits from any lady, unless a Avife, 
You see the jioAver yon liave over me, Mr. .Tones. 
Indeed, 1 little tlionght, Avlien avc parted at Upton, 
that our next meeting Avonld have been in siieh a 
place.” “ Indeed, madam,” says Jones, “ I must 
look upon this visit as kind ; fcAV Avill follow the 
miserable, especially to such dismal habitations.” 

“ I protest, Mr. Jones,” says she, ” I can hardly 
persuade myself you are the same agreeable fellow 
1 .saAvat Upton. Why, yoiir faec is more miserable 
than any dungeon in the universe. \Vhat can he 
the matter Avith you?” “ I thought, madam,” said 
Jones, “as you knew of my being here, you kneAV 
the unhappy reason.” “ Pugli !” says she, “you 
have pinked a man in a duel, that 's all.” Jones 
expressed some indignation at this IcAuty, and spoke 
with the utmost contrition for what had happened. 

To which she answered, “ AVell, then, sir, if you 
take it so much to heart, I will relioA-'o yon ; the gen- 
tleman is not dead, and, I am pretty confident, is in 
no danger of dying. The surgeon, indeed, Avho first 
dressed him Avas a young fellow, and seemed desirous 
of representing his case to be as bad as possible, that 
Fc might haA'o the more honour from curing him ; 
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but the king's surgeon hath seem him since, and says, 
unless from u fever, of Avhich tliere are at present no 
symptoms, he apprehends not the least danger of 
life.” Jones shoAved great satisfaction in his eomi- 
tenance at this leport ; upon wliich slie affirmed tlni 
truth of it, adding, “ By the most extraordinary acci- 
dent in the Avorld I lodge at the same lionse ; mid 
haA'o seen the gmitlernaii, and I jiromise you he doth 
you justice, and says, Avhatever be the conscijiienee, 
that he Avas entirely the aggressor, and that you Avas 
not in the least to blame.” 

Jones expressc'd Hie utmost satisfaction at tlie 
account Avhich Mrs. AVati'is hrouglit him. Ho then 
informed her of many tilings which she avi'II knew 
before, as avIio Mr. F'itzpatrick Was, the oceasiou of 
his resentment, &c. He likeAvise told her several 
facts of Avhieh she was ignorant, as the adventure c'f 
the miilf, and other ])articiilars, concealing only the 
name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty; every one of 
Avliieli, he said, liad been attended Avith sneli ill eon- 
s('quene<‘s, that he should he unpanlonahle if he did 
not take Avarning, and quit tliose vicious eonrsi's for 
the future. He lastly eom.'liided Avith assuring her 
of his resolution to siii no more, lest a Avorso lhin:r 
should happen to him. 

jVIrs. Waters Avifli great pleasantry ridiculed nJi 
this, as tlie effects of low sjiirits timl confincinent. 
She repeated some Avittieisms about the devil avIicm 
he Avns sick, and told him, “ She donl)l«‘d not hut 
shortly to see him at liberty, and as livt'ly a fellow' as 
ev(*r ; and then,” says she, “ I don’t (picslioii hut 
your eonseienee Avill he safely deliveiaul of all these 
qualms that it now so sick in breeding.” 

Many mori' tilings of this kind she nttr'i-erl, some 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of some readers, to rememlu'r ; nor are A\e 
qnit(‘ certain but that the answers made by Join's 
Avould he treated with ridienh' by ij'tliers. "We shall 
therefore snp[)ress t!ie n'st of this eonversatioii, and 
only observe that it ended at last with perfect inno- 
cence, and much more to tlie. satisfaction of Join's 
than of tin* holy; for tin' forrm'r was gri'atly trans- 
jiorted Avith the news slu' had hiaiught him; hut the 
latter Avas not allouct her so jileased with the peni- 
tential behaviour of a man wlioin she had, at; her 
first interview, conceived a very difii'i'ent ojhnion of 
from wliat she now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy (x'casioned by the report of 
Mr. Niglitingale Avas jiretty wi-ll efi’acoil ; but. tin? 
dejection into Avbicli Mrs. Miller bad thrown liini 
still continued. The aeconnt she gave so Avell tal- 
lied Avith the wonls of Sophia herself in ]u>r lett('r, 
th.at he made not tlie least doubt but that she liad 
disclosed liis letter to ]n*r aunt, ami liafl taken a fixed 
resolution to ahamlon him. Tlie torments this 
thought gave him AVere to ho equalbnl only by a 
piece of ucavs which fortune bad yet in store for him, 
and Avhieb Ave shall eomniuiiicate in tlie second 
chapter of the ensuing book. 

BOOK XViH. ^ 

Containing aiiout six days, 

CHAPTER 1. 

A farewell to the reader. 

Wr are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of our 
long journey. A s Ave have, therefore, travelled toge- 
ther through BO many pages, let us behave to one 
another like felloAv travellers in a stage coach, Avho 
have passed several days in the company of each, 
other ; and wlio, notwithstanding any bickerings or 
little animosities Avhich may have occurred on thfl 
road, generally make all up at last, and mount, fot 
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tht; last timo, into their vehicle with cheerfulness 
and *( 00(1 humour ; since after this one stage, it may 
^Kissihly h!i|)j)en to ns, as it coriiinonly happens to 
them, never to mc«‘t more. 

As 1 have liere taken up this simile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. I intend, then, in this last 
hook, to imitate the good company I have mentioned 
in their last journey. Now, it is well known that 
all jokes and raillery are at this time, laid aside; 
whatever charaertors any of the passengers have for 
the Jest-sake ])ersonated on the r(»ad are now throw n 
olf, and th«‘ conviu'sation is usually plain and serious. 

In the same manner, if I have now and then, in 
the course of this work, indulged any ph^asantry for 
thy i‘nt(u-tainmeut, I sliall here lay it down. The 
variety of malti'r, iiuha'd, w hich I shall In; obliged to 
cram into this book, will niiord no room for any of 
those ludicrous observations which I have elsew'here 
made, and which may sometimes, pcM'haps, have pre- 
vented thee from taking a n:jp wdnui it Avas hegi lining 
to sl('al upon tlnv*. In this last hook thou wilt linil 
nothing (or at. most very little) of that nature. All 
will he plain narrativi' only ; and, indeed, Avhen thou 
hast perused tin* many gri*at ev<*nts which this book 
v.ill produce, thou wait think tin* innnher of pages 
contaiinsl in it searei* sullleient to tell the story. 

And now, my iVieiid, I take fins ojiportnnity (as 1 
s'lall liaM* no otln'r) of heartily wishing thee well. 
If I Iiave hi’en an (‘iiterfaining companion to thee, I 
pioinise thee it is wiiat I have desired. If in any- 
thing 1 liuve olfcndefl, it was really without any 
jiitf'iitioii. Some lliin:>s, pi'i’haps, liere sui<l may 
have liit Ihec* or thy friends; but I do most solemnly 
(lerlare they wa'Ve not pointed at thee or tln*m. I 
(piestion not hut thou hast been told, among otln‘r 
si<»iies of me, that thou wast to travel with a very 
sciinilons fi'llow' ; hut whoevi‘r told thee so <li<l me 
an injury. No ijiaii detests and despis(*s si'iirrility 
more than myself^ mu* liath any man more r(*aso;i ; 
fur nom* hath e\er been treated witli more; and 
what is a very scM-re fate, 1 liave liad sonn* of the 
ahii-ise writini^M of those very men fatliered upon 
iin', who, in other of th(*ir woiks, ha\e almsi'd me 
themselves with the utmost viruli*ne('. 

All thesi* Avorks, hoAVCAcr, 1 am Avell convinced, 
will In* (h'ad long before this jiage shall oiler itself 
fe tliy perusal ; for hoAvever sliort tin* period may be 
of my owm perfornianees, tln*y Avill most probably 
outlive tlu*ir ow'ii inlirin author, and the weekly 
prodiielions of his abusive eotemjioraries. 

('ll AFTER II. 

(hnitaiuin;' a very tia;:icjil iiindciit. 

Wim.n: Join’s was emjiloyed in those unpleasant 
meditations, with Avhieh av<* left him tormenting him- 
^clt, Partridgi; eaine stumbling into the room with 
Ids f;iee paler than ashes, his eyes fixed in bis bead, 
Ids hair standing an end, and every limb trembling. 
In short, he looked as lie w'oidd have done liad he seen 
a spectre, or had he, indeed, h<*eii a spectre himsi'lf. 

.lones, Avho Avas litth; subject to fear, could not 
avoid being somcAvhat shocked with this sudden ap- 
I'caraiice. Hc^did, indeed, himself change colour, 
and his voice a little faltered while be asked him, 
ATliat was tlio matter 1 

“ I hope, sir,” said Partridge, you will not be 
angry Avith me. Indhed I did not listen, but I was 
obliged to stay in the outward room. I am sure 1 
'vi8h 1 had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
have heard what I have heard.” ” Why, Avhat is 
Ibe matter t” said Jones, “ The matter, sir T O good 
neayen!” answered Partridge, “was that woman 
'vho is just gone out the woman who was with you 
Upton V* “ She was, Partridge,” cried Jones. 


“ And did you really, sir, go to bed Avilh that wo- 
man''” said he, trembling. 1 am afraid vviiat 
passed between us is no secret,” said .lones. — “ Nay, 
hut pray, sir, for lleav(*u’s sake, sir, answer me,” cries 
Partridge. “ You know I did,” cries Jones. “ Wliy 
then, the Lord have mercy upon your soul, and for- 
give you,” cries Partridge ; “ hut as sure as I stand here 
alive, you have he(*ii a-hod with your ow'ii mother.” 

Upon these words Jom*s beeanic in a momenta 
greater piefure of horror thiin Partiidgi; liimseir. 
He Avas, indeed, for some time struck (hind) AAith 
amazement, and both stood staring Avildly at l ach 
other. At last his words found way, and in an 
interrupt(*d voice he said, “ How ! how ! Avhat 's liiia 
you tell me-1” “ Nay, sir,” cries Partridgi*, “ I have 

not breath tnongh left to tdl you now, hut Avhat I 
have said is most certainly true. - d’hat Avonian who 
now W(*nt out is your oavu motln'r. How’^ unlucky 
was It for you, sir, that I did not huppc*n to see h(*r 
at that time, to liave prevented it! Sure the devil 
himself must have contrived to bring about tliis 
w iekednesH.” 

“Sure,” cri<‘s Jones, “ Portunc will never bavi! 
done Avilh iiu* till sin* hath driM ii me to distraetit-'U. 
lint Avliy do 1 blame I'ortime ' I am myself tin* 

I eanso <,f all my misery. All tin* dreadful mi'icliiefs 
Avhich liaAo hefallen me aia* the (’(msequeuces only ot 
mv oAvn folly and a ice. V\ lial tliuu hast told me, 
Partriilge, hath almo>t deprised me of my s(*uses ! 
And vv:.s Mrs. Waters, thi*n -but why do 1 ask't for 
thou must ci’itainly kiioAV her - — If thou hast any 
aliectioii for me, nay, if liioii liast any pity, K’t me 
heseoeh thee to fetch this miserahle woman back 

uiiain to me. () good lleuMUs! incest AAith a 

motlii’r! 'fo Avliat am I reserved!” He tlu'n fi’ll 
into the most lioli ut and frantic agonies of grirf and 
despair, in Avhieh Partridge ih-elared lu.* Avould not 
lea\e him ; but at last, haAing vented tlu* iirst torrent 
of ))assion, he came a little to himself; and then, 
having aecpuiinted Partridge lleat he would tiud this 
Avreteln'd A\ouiaii in tin- same house Avhere the 
wounded gentleman was lodged, he tlespatelied him 
in (jUrst of her. 

If the reader Avill please to refresh his memory, 1 v 
turning to tlu* scene at I pton, in the ninth hooh, 
he AA ill he apt to admire the many strange* aeeidenw 
wliieh nnfortnnati 1\ preventid an\ intervicAv h(‘- 
tAV(‘en Partridge and Mrs. Waters, when shi* spent a 
Avludc day there Avith Mr. Jones, lustanees of this 
kind AA 3 may freipu iitly ohsei'Ac in lite, wlieiar tin* 
greati’st esevits are prudm ed hy a nice train of little 
eircumslaiices; ami more than onci'xample of this mav 
be dise-o\ered by the accurate e\e, in this our liistoi y. 

After a fruitless seareli of tAvo or tiiree hour? 
Partridge returm d back to bis master, AAiflmut haA- 
ing seen Mrs. Waters. Jones, Avho Avas in a state 
(»f desperation at Ids delay, Avas almost ruA ing iu:ul 
Avlien he brought 1dm this account. He Avas not 
long, hoAvever, in lids condition before he receiAcd 
Ihe folIoAving l(*tter: 

“ SiH, 

“ SiNTF, I left yon I have seen a gentleman, 
from Avboin I have learned siAiiietldug concerning you 
Avidch greatly surprises and alfeets me ; but as 1 
liaA'c not at present leisure to coinniunieale a matter 
of such high iinportanee, you must susjiend your 
curiosity till our lu^xt iu<*eting, Avhieh shall be tbe 
first moment 1 am able to sei* you. 0, IMr. Jones’ 
little did I think, AAdien 1 passed that happy day at 
Upton, the reflection upon Avhicli is like to embitter 
all my future life, AA'ho it Avas to whom I OAA^ed such 
perfect happiness. Believ(; me; to be CA'or sincerely 
your unfortunate 0 “J. Waters. 

“ P.S. I Avould have you comfort yourself as much 
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us possible, for Mr. Fitzpatrick is in no mruincr of 
(lAii^n*r ; so tliat, wliatevcr oilier ^rievtnis crimes you 
iii.iy have to repent of, the guilt of blood is not among 
the number.” 

Jones having read the letter, let it drop (for he 
was unable to hold it, and indeed had scarce the 
use of any one of his faculties). Partridge took it up, 
and liaving recidvcd consent by silence, read it like- 
wise ; nor had it upon him a less sensible effect. 
The pencil, and not the pen, shouUl describe the 
horrors which appeared in both their countenances. 
AV''hile they both remained speechless the turnkey 
tuitereil the room, and, without taking any notice of 
what suHiciently discovered itsidf in the hices ot 
thmii both, actpiainted .lones that a man without 
desired to speak with him. 'I'liis person was pre- 
sently introduced, and was no other^thau Black 
George. 

As sights of horror were not so usual to George 
as they were to the turnkey, he instanll}' saw the 
great disorder whi(!li appeared in the faee of Jones. 
This he imputed to the aeeident that had happened, 
whieh was reported in the very worst light in Mr. 
Western’s family ; he conehnled, therefore, that 
the gentleman was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in 
a fair way of coming to a shameful end. A thought 
which gave him ininrh uneasiness ; for George was 
of a conipassioiiate disposition, and iiotwithstauding 
n small breach of friendshij) which he liad been over. 
fNnptiid to commit, was, in the main, not insensible 
of the, obligations he hud formm’ly received from Mr. 
Jones. 

The poor fellow, (berefore, scarce nffrained from 
a tear at the present siglit. He told Jones he was 
heartily sorry for Ins misfortunes, and Ix'gged him 
to ••onsider if he could ho of any maimer of service. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said ho, “ you may want a little 
matter of money upon this occasion ; if you do, sir, 
wliat little 1 have is hearlily at your service.” 

Jones shook him very hearlily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 
made; but answered, “lie bad not the least want 
of that kind.” Upon which Oenrge began to press 
his services more eagerly tlian before. Jones again 
thanked Iiim, with assurances tliat he Avaiifed 
nothing which was in the power of any man living 
to give. ” C’oiiK’, come, iny good master,” an- 
swered George, “ do not take tin* iiialtiT so much 
to heart. Things may end better than you ima- 
gine ; to be sure you an’t the first gentb^maii who 
hath killed a man, and yet eomo off.” “ You 
fire wide of the matter, Gc’orge,” saiil Partridge, “ tJic 
gentlernari is not dead, nor like to die. Don’t dis- 
turb my master, at pii sent, for lie is troubled about 
a matter in which it is not in your power to do him 
any good.” “ You don’t know what I may be 
able to do, Mr. Partridge,” answered George; 

“ if his coneern is about iny young lady, I liave 
some news to tell my master.” What do you 
say, Mr, George 1” cried Jones. “Hath anything 
lately happened in wliich my Sophia is concerned \ 
]My Sojiliia! how dares such a wretch as I mention 
h(w so profanely.” “ I hope she will be yours yet,” 
answered George. ** Wiiy yes, sir, I have some- 
tiling to tell you about her. Madam Western hath 
just brought madam Sophia home, and there hath 
been a terrible to do. 1 could not possibly learn 
the very riglit of it; but my master he hath been in 
a vast big passion, and so was inailani AY estern, and 
I heard her say, as she went out of doors into her 
chair, that she would never set her foot in master’s 
house again. I don’t know what’s the matter, not 
I, but everything was very quet when I came out ; 
but Robin, who waited at 8u*»er, said he had never 


seen the squire for a long while in Rueh good liu- 
mour with young madam ; that he kissed lier 
several times, and swore she should be her nvn 
mistress, and he never w^ould think of contluing 
her any more. I thought this news would please 
you, and so I slipped out, though it was so late, 
to inform you of it.” Mr. Jones assured George 
that it did greatly please him ; for tliough he should 
never more presume to lift his eyes towards that in- 
comparable creature, nothing could so much ndie.vc 
his misery as the satisfaction ho should alwajs have 
in hearing of her welfare. 

The rest of the conversation which passed at the 
visit is not important enough to he here related. 'I’lu* ' 
reader will, tlierefore, forgive us this abrupt break - 
ing off, and he pleased to hear how this great gooil- 
will of the sejuire towards his ilaughtor was brought 
about. 

Airs. AYcstern, on lier first arrival at her brotlier’s 
lodging, began to set forth the great honours and 
ailvantages which would accrue to the family by 
the match with lord Fcllamar, which her niece 
had absolutely refused ; in which refusal, when the 
squire took the part of his daughter, sin; fell im- 
mediately into the most violent passion, and so irri- 
tated and provoked the scpiire, that neither his pati- 
ence nor his prudeinu; could hear it any longer ; 
upon Avliich there ensued between them both so 
warm a bout at altercation, thaX perhaps the r(‘gioii« 
of Billingsgate never equalled it. In the lu'at of 
tliis scolding Mis. AVestern departed, and had coii- 
seijneiilly no leisure to aciiuaint lier brother with 
the letter wliiirh Sophia reeeived, whieh might liavc 
possibly produced ill effects; hut, to say trulli, I 
bt'lieve it never once occurretl to her incniory at lliis 
time. 

When Mrs. AYcstern was gom' Sojdiia, who had 
h(>(‘n hilherto silent, as wi'll indeed from necessity 
as inclination, began to return the compliment which 
her father had madi; her, in takinlf' hiw part against 
her aunt, by taking liis likiwvisti against the lady. 
This was tin' first time of h(‘r so doing, and it w:is 
in the highest degree aceejitable to tin* squiis*. Again, 
he reiin'inhered that Mr. Allworthy had insisted on 
an entire reliinjuishineiit of all violent means; and, 
indeed, as he maile no douht but that Jones would 
he hanged, lie did not in the least question suecec'd- 
ing willi his duugliler by fair means ; he now, tln;re- 
fore, once more gave a loose to his natural fondne‘s 
for her, which liad such an effect on the dutiful, 
grateful, tender, and aflectionate heart of Sophia, 
that had her honour, given to Jones, ami something 
else, perhayis, in whieli lie wais conemned, been re- 
moved, I much douht whether she would not have 
sacriliced herself to a man she did not like, to have 
obliged her fatlier. She jwornised him she would 
make it the wdiole husin<?ss of her life to oblige liim, 
and would never marry any man against his eou- 
sent ; wiiich hronglit the old man so m ur to hi.s 
highest happiness, that he wais resolved to lake the 
other step, and wtuit to bed completely drunk. 

CHAPTFU III. • 

Allworthy visits Old Nijilitingiile ; with a strango di.-covery 
tliat he mado oii that oceas.ua. 

Tin-: morning after theses things liad h{i])pemMl, Mr* 
AUworthy went, according to his promise*, to visit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was so 
great, that, af(i?r having sat with him three hours, he 
at last prevailed with him to consent to see Ins son.^ 

Here an accident happened ot a very extraordinary 
kind; one irideeil of those strange chances 

very good and grave men have concluded that Fro>i- 
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donee often inter poRP<? in Uie diseovery of the most 
secret villjiny, in order to caution men from quittiiij; 
the paths of honesty, however warily they tread in 
those of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nif^htiii- 
i^ale’s, saw Black Geonp* ; he took no notice of him, 
nor did Black George ijnai,^ine he had perceived 
■ him. 

However, when their conversation on the princi- 
pal point was over, Allworthy asked Ni^htinjjale, 
Whether he knew t)ne Geor;,^e Seagriin, anil ujiou 
what business he came to his house 1 “ Y^es,*’ an- 

swered Ni^litini^alc, “ I know him very well, and 
•ji most e.vtraordiiiary follow he is, wlio, in these 
(lays, hath been able to hoard up 500/. from reiitin;^ a 
\(>ry small estate of dO/. a year.” “ And is this the 
story which he hath told you !” cries Allworthy. “Nay 
it is true, 1 promise you,” said Niy;htinf'ale, “for 1 
have the money now in my oavu hands, in five hank- 
hills, which I am to lay out either in a mortgage, or 
in some purchase in the north of Enirlaiid.” The 
hank-hills were no sooner produc.cMl at Allworthy’s 
desire than he blesse(l himself at the stranu:eness of 
tluMliscovery. He presently told N if^htin^ale that 
these hank-hills were formerly his, and then ac- 
(juainted him with the wlnde affair. As there are 
no men who comj)lain more of the frauds of business 
than hii»]nvaynH'n, j^amesters, and otlier thieves of 
that kind, so there are none who so bitterly exelaim 
auMinst the frauds of f,rnnesters, »S:c., as usurers, 
bickers, and other thi(‘ves of this kind ; whether it 
lie tliat the om^ way of elieatiii;' is a (liscounteiianee 
or relieetiou upon tlu' other, or that money, whieli is 
the eornmon mistia'ss of all cheats, makes them re- 
j;anl each other in (he lif,dit of rivals; but Nis^htiu- 
gale no sooner heard the story tlian he exelaimed 
a'^'aiiist the fellow in terms much sevenu* than the 
justice and honesty of Allwortliy liatl bestowed on 
him. 

Allwortliy de-irSl N i_>hti]\.'ale to retain both the 
money and the ‘-ieeret till lie slionM ht'ar fartlicr 
from him ; and, if he should in the mean time sre tlie 
fellow, tliat he would not take tin* least notice to 
him of the discovery which lie had made. He tlien 
refnrned to his lof|.'-iiii.,»'s, where lie found Mrs. Mil- 
ler in a very ilejecti'd condition, on account of the 
information sin* h »<1 received from her son-iii-law. 
Mr. Allworthy, Mith ^reat clu‘crfuluess, tohl her 
that lie had nundi e^ood news to communicate; and, 
with little fnrtlier pnd'ace, majuainted her that lie 
had IjroiifrJit, Air. N ighliii;,mle to eonsent to see his 
i<'m, and dicl not in tin* least doubt to effect a per- 
fect reconciliation hetween them; thou<'h he fouiul 
the father more soured hy anotlicr accident of the 
same kind wliieh had happened in his family. He 
then mentioned the ruiiniin.; away of the uncle’s 
daii'difer, wdiieh he had been told by the old ;;entle- 
inan, and wliich Mrs. Miller and her sou-iu-law 
did not yi't know. 

I he reader may suppose Mrs. MiUer received this 
aeconnt with ^reat thaiikfnliu’ss, ainl no less plea- 
S'li'* ; hut so uncommon was her fricmlshij) to Jones, 
that 1 am not •certain whetlnn* the uneasiness slu* 
suHered for his sake did not overbalance her satis- 
aelion at heariiii' a piece of news teudint' so niueh 
to the happiness of her own family ; nor whether 
c'ei, this very news, as it reminded her of the (d)lij;a- 
10118 she had to Jones, did not hurt as well as please 
ber; when her j;rateful heart said to her, “While 
own family is happy, how miserable is the poor 
creature to whose I'cuerosity we owe the bemnniii'^ 
WHil this happiness!” 

Allworthy, having left her a liltTc while to chew 
cud (if 1 may use that expression) on these first 
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tidings, told her he had still something more to im 
part, which he htdieved would give her jileasure. 
“ 1 think,” said he, “ I have discovered a pretty 
considerable treasure belonging to the y(jimg gentle- 
man, your friend ; but perhaps, iinh’ed, his present 
situation may be such liiat it wiil be of no service 
to him.” TJie latter part of the speecJi gave Mrs. 
Miller to understand who was imNiut, and she an- 
sw'crcd with a sigh, “ I hope not, sir.” “ 1 hope so 
too,” (;ries Allworthy, “ w ith all my heart ; but my 
iiepliew' told me this morning he had heard a very 

badaecount of the affair.” “ Good Heaven ! sir,” 

said slie — “ Wcdl, I must not speak, and yet it is 
certainly very liard fo be obliged to hold one’s 

tongue when one hears.” “ Madam,” said All- 

worthy, “ you may say whatiwer you please, yon 
know me too well to think I have a prejudice 
against any one ; and as for that young man, I assure 
you 1 siiould i)t! heartily pleased to find he could 
acquit himself of everything, and particularly of this 
sad affair. You can testify the affection I have for- 
merly borne him. The world, 1 know', censun*(lme 
for loving him so much. 1 did not withdraw that 
alfcclion from him without thinking I had the 
just* st cause. lh?lieve me, Airs. Aliller, I should be 
glad to find I have h(*en mistak»*ii.” Mrs. Miller 
was going eag**rly to reply, when a servant ac- 
quainted lier that a gentleman without desired to 
speak with ln*r immediately. Allworthy then in- 
ipiired for his nepln-w, ami was told that ho had 
been for some lime in his room with the gentleman 
who used to <*onie to him, and whom Air. Allworthy 
guessing rightly to be Mr. Dow'liiig, he desired pre- 
sently to sp(‘ak with him. 

When Dowling attended, Allwortliy put the ease 
of the bank-notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and asked in what manner such a person 
might be punished, 'fo whicli Dowling answered, 
“Jit* tlionght lie might be indicted on tlie Black Act ; 
but said, as it was a matter of some nicety, it woidtl 
be prop**!* to go to counsel. He sai*l lit* was to 
atl«.‘ud c*)uusel pr**s**!itly upon an atfair of .Mr. 
AVestern’s, and if Mr. AUw*nthy pleased he wouUl 
lay the case In-fore tli**!n. 'fliis was agrt't'd to; and 
tlien Airs. Alilh-r, ojieiiing the *loor, ciied, ” I ask 
pardon, I did not know you hail company ; but All- 
wort !iy d**sired lier to ci^me in, sa\iug In* liail 
iinislietl bis business. L pou which Air. Dowling 
withdrew, and .Mrs. Aliller iiitroilnced Air. Xight in- 
gale the younger, to return thanks for (In* great 
kindness clone him hy Allworthy ; but she had 
scarce palieiiee (o let the young genrleJii.an finisli 
his speich hef*ue she iuterrupte*! him, saying. 
“O sir! Mr. Nightingale brings great news about 
poor Mr. Jones ; lie hath been to see the w Diiuded 
gentleman, who is out of all danger of iloath, ami, 
what is more, declares he fell upon ])oor Air. 
Jom*s hims**lf, and heal him. I am sure, sir, you 
wouhl not have Mr. Join's b** a coward. If 1 was a 
mail invself, 1 am sure, if any man was to strike me, 

I shouitl draw my sword. Do [iray, my dear, tt*ll 
Air. Allworthy, tell him all )ouis..*If.” Nightingale 
then c*)nli;im*d what Mrs Aliller had said; and 
concluded with many hamlsoine things ot Jones, 
wlio was, he said, one of the hest-natur*‘(l fellow's in 
the world, and not in the least inclined to be tpiar- 
relsuine. Here N iglit ingale w as going to coast*, w hen 
Mrs. Aliller again bcgge.l him to relate all the many 
dutiful <?xpri*8'<iona he ha*l hoard him make use of 
towards Air. Allworthy. “ 'fo say the utmost good 
of Mr. Allworthy,” cries Nightingale, “is doing no 
more than strict justice, mid can have no merit in 
it ; hut, indeed, I nnuit. say, no man can be more 
KoiiKilde of the obligations ho hath to so good u*man 
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than is poor Jones. Indeed, sir, I am convinced 
the weight of your ilispleasiire is the heaviest hur- 
tlien he lies under. He hath often lamented it to 
me, and hath as often protested in the most solemn 
manner he hath never been intentionally guilty of 
any oUence towards you ; nay, he hath sworn lie 
would rather die a thousand deaths than he would 
have his conscience upbraid him with one disre- 
spectful, ungrateful, or undutirul thought towards 
you. But 1 ask pardon, sir, I am afraid I presume 
to intermeddle too far in so tender a point." “ You 
have spoke no more than Avdiat a Christian ought,” 
cries Mrs. Miller. “Indeed, Mr, Nightingale,” 
answered Allworthy, “ I ap[)laiul your generous 
friendship, and T wisli he may merit it of you. I 
confess I am glad to hear the report you bring from 
this unfortunate gentleman ; and, if that matter 
should turn out to be as you ri'present it (and, in- 
deed, I doubt nothing of what you say), I may, 
perhaps, in time, be brought to think better than 
lately 1 have of this young man ; for this good gen- 
tlewoman here, nay, all who know me, can witness 
that I loved him as diMirly as if he had been my own 
son. Indeed, I have considered him as a child sent 
by fortune to my care. I still remember the 
innocent, the helpless situation in which 1 found 
him. I feel the tender pressure of his little hands 
at this moment. He wtis my darling, indeed he 
was.” At whicli words he ceased, and the tears 
stood in his eyes, 

As the answ(‘r which Mrs. Miller made may lead 
us into fresh mutters, we will here stop to account for 
the visible alteration in Mr. Alhvorthy’s mind, and 
the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions 
of this kind, it is true, do frequently occur in his- 
tories and dramatic writers, for no other reason than 
because the history or pl.iy draws to a conclusion, 
and are justitied by authority of authors ; yet, though 
wc insist upon as much authority as any author 
whatever, we shall use this power very sparingly', 
and never but when we are driven to it by necessity, 
which we do not at present foresee will happen in 
this work. 

This alteration tlu'ii in the mind of Mr. Allworthy 
was occtisioned by a letter he had just received from 
Mr. Square, and which we shall give the reader in 
the beginning of the iirxt, chapter. 

CIIAriER IV. 

Containing; two letters in very difTcrent styles. 

“ My WOKTIIY FRIEND, 

“ I INFORMED you ill luy last that I was forbid- 
den the use of the waters, as they were found hy^ 
experience rather to increase than lessen tlie syrnp- 
tom.s of my distemper. I must now' acquaint you 
with a piece of news, which, I believe, will alHict 
my friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. 
Harrington and Dr. Brewster have informed me that 
there is no hopes of my recovery. 

“ I have somewhere read, that the great use of 
philosophy is to learn to die. I ivill not therefore 
90 far disgrace mine as to show any surprise at re- 
ceiving a lesson which I must he thought to have so 
long studied. Yet, to say the truth, one* page of 
the Gospel teaches this lesson better than all the 
volumes of ancient or modern philosophers. The 
assurance it gives us of another life is a much strongi^r 
support to a good mind than all the consolations 
that are drawn from the necessity of nature, the 
ernptino.ss or satiety of our enjoyments here, or any 
other topic of those declamations which arc some- 
times capable of arming our minds with a stubborn 
patience in bearing the thoughts of death, but never 
of raising them to a real contempt of it, and much 


less of making us think it is a real good. I wouliJ 
not here be understood to throw the liorrid censure 
of atheism, or even the absolute denial of immortality, 
on all who are called philosophers. Many of that 
se<*t, as well ancient as modern, have, from tlic light 
of reason, discovered some hojies of a future state; 
but, in reality, that light was so faint and gliminering, 
and the hojies were so uncertain and precarious, that 
it may he justly doubted on which side their belief 
turned. Pluto himself concludes his Plr.edou with 
declaring that his best arguments amount only to 
raise a probability ; and Cheero himself seems rather 
to profess an inclination to believe, than any netual 
belief in the doetriiics of immortality. As to myself,* 
to be very' sincere with you, I never was much in 
earnest in this faith till 1 was in earnest a Christian. 

“You will perhaps wonder at the latter exjues- 
sioii ; but 1 assure you it hath not been till v(‘ry 
lately that I could, with truth, call myself so. The 
pride of philosophy had intoxicated my reason, and 
the suhlimest of all wisdom appeartal to me, as it did 
to the Greeks of old, to be foolishness. God hatli, 
Iiowever, been so gracious to show me my error iu 
time, ami to bring me into the way of truth, before 
I sunk into utter darkness for ever. 

“ I find myself beginning to grow weak, I shall 
therefore hasten to the main piirpose of this letter. 

“ When I rellect on the actions of my past life, I 
know of nothing wlijjh sits heavier upon my cou- 
scienco than the iujiinlce 1 hav(! been guilty of tc 
that poor wretch your adopted son. I have, iudt'cd, 
not only connivecl at the villany of others, but been 
myself active iu injustice towanls him. Believe 
me, iny dear friend, wlnui I tell you, on the word of 
a dying man, he hath been basely injured. As to 
the prineipal faet, upon the misrepresentation of 
which you discarded him, I solemnly assure }ou he 
i.s innocent. M’^hen you lay' upon your .sup]>(.>se<l 
deathbed, he was the only person in tin* house who 
testified any real concern ; and wnat happeiu'd after- 
wards arose from the wildness of his joy on your 
recovery ; and, I am sorry to say it, from the base- 
ness of another person (h)i( it is niy desire to justify 
the innocent, and to accuse none). Believe me, iny 
friend, this yoting man hath the noblest gen(*rosity 
of heart, tin* most perfect capacity for friendship, 
the highest integrity, and indeed every virtue vvhicli 
can ennoble a man. He hath some faults, hut 
among them is not to be numbered the least want of 
duty or gratitude towards you. On the contrary, I 
am satisfied, when you dismiss(‘d him from your 
house, his heart hied for you more than for himsell. 

“ Worldly motive's were tin* wicked and base n'a- 
sons of my concealing tliis from you so long: to 
reve.al it now I canliave no inducement but thedesire 
of serving the cause of truth, (if doing right to lln^ 
innocent, and of making all the amends in my pow('r 
for a past otlenee. I hope this declaration, there- 
fore, will have the (*ffeet desired, and will rcisfore 
this deserving yonng man to your favour; the hear- 
ing of which, while 1 a.m yet alive, will afford tlie 
utmest consolation to, sir, your most obliged, obedi- 
ent humble servant, • 

“T ID (MAS SfirAKE.” 

The reader will, after this, scarce wonder at the 
revolution so visibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy, 
notwithstanding he received from Thwaekuin, by 
the same post, another letter of a very different 
kind, which we shall here add, as it may possibly 
the last time we shall have occasion to mention I lo 
name of that gentleman, 

“Sitt, 

“ I AM not at all surprised at hearing from^ou^ 
worthy nejihew a fresh instance of the villatij e 
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Mr. Square the atheist's youu;^ pupil. I shall not 
wonder at any iminters he may eoirimit ; and 1 
heartily pray that your own blood may not seal up 
his final commitment to the place of wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

“ Though you cannot want sufilcicnt calls to re- 
pentance for the many unwarrantable weaknesses 
exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, so 
much to the prt^mlicc of your own lawful family, 
and of your character; 1 say, though these may 
sufiieiently be suj)posed to j)riek and goad your cou- 
scieiiee at this season, I should yet be wanting to 
my duty, if 1 spared to give you some admonition in 
order to bring you to a due smise of your errors. I 
therefore pray you sc'.riously to consider the judg- 
ment which is likely to overtake this wicked villain ; 
and let it serve at least as a warning to you, that you 
may not for the future despise the advice of one 
wlm is so indefatigable in his prayers for } our welfare. 

“ Had not my harul been withheld from due cor- 
rection, I had 8courg(‘d much of this diabolical spirit 
out of a boy, of whom from his infancy I discoverwl 
the devil had taken such entire possession. But re- 
lleetioiis of tliis kind now come too late. 

“ I am sorry you have given away the living of 
Westertou so hastily. I should have applied on 
that occasion earlier, had I thought you would not 

liave ar(inaiiit(Ml me previous to tlie disposition. 

Your objection to pi uraliti^^being righteous over- 
muclj. If there wana* any^^Pe in tlie practice, so 
nmuy godly men waiuld not agna* to it. If the vicar 
of Aldergiove should die. (as we liear lu* is in a de- 
clining way), I liope you will think of me, since I 
am certain you must be convimaal of my most sin- 
cere :ittachine?d to your higliest welfare — a wadfare 
to which all worldly eciisiderations are as trifling u« 
the small titlies nuMitioned in scripture an', wiicii 
compared to tin* wa'ight\ matters of the law'. 1 am, 
sir, your faithful lyimble servant, 

“ llCMilllt TinVAf’Kl.M.” 

This Avas tlie first time Thwa<’kum ever wrote in 
tills antlioritative style to Allworthy, and of this he 
had afterwards suilicient jaaisoii to repent, us iii the 
case of those who mistake the highest d«-gree of 
goodness for the lowa-st degree of weakness. .All- 
worth} had indeed never liked this man. He knew 
im to he proud and ill-uatured ; he also knew that 
his divinity itself was tinctured with Ids temper, and 
such as in man} respects he himself ilid by no means 
approve ; hut lie Avas at the same time an excellent 
scholar, and most indefatigable in teaeldng the tAVO 
hub. Add to this, the strict severity of Ids life and 
manners, an nnimpeaelieil honesty, and a most ile- 
vout attaehment to religion. So that, ujiou the Avhole, 
though Alhvorthy diil not estemn nor love the man, 
}»H he could never bring himself to ]>art with a 
tutor to tlie hoys, wlio Avas, both by leandng and 
industry, extremely Avell qualifii'd for his tdiice ; ami 
he hoped, that as tlu'y were bred up in Ids oavu 
1h)us(’, and under Ids oavu eye, he should be able 
to correct whatever was wrong in TliAvackum’s in- 
structions, 

CHAPTER V. 

Ill Avhich the history is continued. 

Mr. Ai.lavortiiy, iu his last speech, had recollected 
smne tender ideas coiiceridng Jones, which had 
hrought tears into tlie good man’s eyes. 'I'lds Mrs. 
Idler observing, said, “ Y’os, yes, sir, your good- 
• to this poor young man is knoAvn, iiotwith- 
srandmg all your rare to conceal it; but there is not 
» single syllable of truth in what tliose villains said. 
*^Ir. ISighliiigale hath uoav discovered the whole 


matter. It scorns these fellows were employed by a 
lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, to have 

pressed him on board a ship. 1 assure them I 

don’t know who they will press m xt. Mr. Night- 
ingale here hath seen the ofti<*er himself, who is a 
very pretty gentli'inan, ami hath told him all, and is 
very sorry for what he undertook, Avhicli he Avould 
never have done, had he known .Air. Jones to have 
been a gentleman ; but he Avas told that he Avas a 
common strolling vagabond.” 

Allworthy stared at all this, ami declared be Avas 
a stranger to every Avord she said. “ Yes, sir,” an- 

swu'red she, “ I believe you are. It is a very 

dilferent story, I believe, from w hat those felloAAS 
told the lawyer.” 

“ AV hat lawyer, madam 1 what is it you mean?” 
said Alhvorlhy. “ Nay, nay,” said she, “ tins is so 
like you to deny your oavu goodness: but Mr. 
Nightingale here saAV him.” “Saw whom, madam V* 
ansAvered he. “ AVhy, your law’yer, sir,” saiii she, 
“ that you so kindly sent to inquire into the ailair.” 
“ T am still in the dark, upon my honour,” said 
Allworthy. “ AVhy then do you ti'll him, my dear 
sir,” cries she. ” Indeed, sir,” said Nighi ingale, 
“ I did see that very laAvyt'i* Avho Avent from }ou 
Avhen I came into the room, at an alehouse in 
Aldersgate, in company Avith tAVo of the felloAVs avIio 
wen' employt'd by lord Fellaniar to jiress Mr. Jones, 
and Avlio Avere by that means jiresent at the un- 
happy rencounter between him and Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick.” “ I own, sir,” said Mrs. Miller, “ when 
I saAV this gentleman come into the room to yon, 
1 told Mr. Night iugale that 1 appreliended you had 
sent him tiiither to inquire into tlie affair.” AlU 
Avorthy shoAved marks of astonislinieiit in his counte- 
nance at this lu'ws, and Avas indeed for tAvo or 
three minutes struck dumh by if. At last, addressing 
himself to Mr. Niglitingah?, he said, “ I must con- 
fess III} self, sir, nion? sur[)rise<l at wliat }ou l(‘ll me 
than I have ever been before at anvtliing in my 
Avhole life, .\re you ei'rtaiu this Avas the gentleman ?” 
” I am most certain,” ansA\ered Niglitingale. “ At 
Abb'rsgate crii's Alhvortliy. ‘‘And avus you in 
euiiipany Avitli this laAvyi'r and the two fidloAvs !” — 
‘‘ I Avassir,” said the other, ‘‘very near half an hour.” 
“ AVell, sir,” saiil AllANorthy, “and in Avliat manner 
did the laAvyer behave ! did you hear all tliat passed 
betANceii him and tlu‘ fellows (” “No, sir,” an- 
swered Nightingale, “ tliey liad been togeilier be- 
fore I cam«*. — In my presence tlie law Acr said little; 
hut, after 1 had several times I'xaniini'd the fellows, 
who persisted in a story directly eontrary to A\]iat I 
had lu'urd from Mr. Jones, and which 1 find by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was a rank falsehood, the laA\}i‘r then 
desired th<' felloAVS to say notliing l>ut Avliat was the 
truth, and seemed to sjieak so much in favour of .Air. 
Jones, that, when I saw the Rame person Avitli a on, 
I conchnhd yonrgoodness had prompted Aouto si-nd 
him thitlier.” — “And tlid yon not send him 
thither 1” says Mrs. Aliller. — “ Indi'ed f did 
not,” ansAA'eri'd Alhvorthy; “ nor did T knoAV he 
had gone on such an errand till this moment.” — “ I 
see it all !” said Mrs. iMiller, “ upon my soul, I see 
it all ! No w’onder they have been closeted so close 
lately. Ron Nightingali', let me beg yon run for 

these felloAVS immediately find them out it they 

arc above ground. I Avill go myself” “ Dc'ar 
madam,” said AlUvorthy, “ he patient, and do me 
the favour to send a servant up stairs to call Mr. 
Dowling hither, if he be in the house, or, if not, Mr, 
Blitil.” Mrs. Miller went out muttering some- 
thing to herself, and presently returned with an an- 
sw'cr, “That Mr. DoAvling was gone; hut that 
t’other,” as she called him, “ was coming.” 

s 1? 
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Allwortliy was of a cooler disposLtion than the 
good woman, whose spirits were all up in arms in 
the cause; of her friend. He was not however with- 
out some suspicions whieli wen; near akin to Iums. 
When lllitil came into the room, he asked him witli 
a very serious countenance, ami with a less Iriendly 
look than he had ever before ^dvc'u him, “ Whether 
he knew’^ anything of INlr. Dowling’s having seen 
any of the persons who were prestuit at the duel 
belwepn Jon(;s and another genlleoiau ?” 

There is nothing so dangerous as a question 
which comes by surprise on a man whose husinesa 
it is to conceal truth, or to defi'iid falsehood. For 
which reason those worthy p('rsonages, wliose noble 
otfic(‘ it is to save tlie lives of their fellow-creatures 
at tlie Old Hailey, take the utmost care, by frequent 
previous examination, to divine every (piest ion which 
may be asked their clients on the day ot trial, that 
they may he supidied with ])roper and ready answers, 
whicli the most fertile invention cannot supply in an 
instant. Hesides, the sudden and viohuit iajpulse on 
the blood, occasioned by those surprises, causes 
frequently such an alteration in the countenance, 
that the man is obliged to give evideuee ag-.iinst 
himself. And such indecal wore the altc*rations 
which the countenance of Hlifil undoiwaMit from this 
sudden quc'stifui, tliat w’o c‘an scarce blame the 
eagerness of Mrs. Miller, who immediately cried out, 

“ Guilty, upon my honour ! guilty, upon my soul I" 

Air. Allworlliy sharply rebuked her for this im- 
petuosity ; and then turning to lilitil, wdio seemed 
sinking into the earth, he said, “ Why do you he- 
sitate, sir, at giving me; an answer f You c<‘r- 
tainly must luivo emplojcd him; for he would 
not, of Ids own accord, i he!i«;ve, have undertaken 
such an errand, and especially without accpiainl- 
ing nu'.” 

lililil then answered, “ I owui, sir, I have been 
guilty of au otfeucc, yet may I hope your par- j 

don't” “Mn ])ardon,” said Allworlliy, veuy aug- ! 

rily. “Nay, sir,” atiswc'red Hlitil, ** I km*w you I 

would he olfciidecl ; yet surely my dear uiielc w'ill I 
forgive* the* idfects of the most amiable of human I 
W(;aknosses. (’oinpfission for those wdio do not I 
deserve* it, T owoi is a crime ; and >et it is a crime ' 
from wdiicli you yourself ;u*e not entirely free. I j 
know 1 have been guilty of it in more than one I 
instances to this xi-ry person; and I will own I difl ! 
Bend Mr. Dowling, not on a vain and fruitless | 
inquiry, luit todiserover the witnesses, and to endea- j 
vour to softe;u their evidence. I’liis, sir, is the truth; 
which, though 1 intcMided to c<)ne;cal hom you, I will 
not deny.” 

“I confess,” said Nightingale, “tins is the light 
In whic’h it appeared to me from the. gentleman’s 
behaviour.” 

”Now, madam,” said Alhvorthy, ” I believe you 
will once.* in your life own you liave cnte'rtaine*el a 
wrong suspicion, and arc not so angry with my 
nephew as you was.” 

Mrs. Miller was silent; for, though she could not 
60 hastily bo pleased with Blitil, wdioiusho looked 
upon to have bce;n tlie ruin of Jones, yet in this 
particular instance be bad imposed upon her as 
well as upon the rest; so entirely had the devil 
stood his friend. And, indeed, I look upon the 
vulgar observation, “That tin; devil often deserts 
his friends, and leaves them in the? lurch, to ho 
a great abuse on that gonlh»raan’s character.” Per- 
haps he may sometimes desert those who are only 
his cup acquaintance ; or who at most, are but 
half bis , but he generally standB by those who are 
thoroughly his servants, and helps them off in all 
aiLuemitieii, till their bargain expires. 


As a conquered rebellion strengthens a govern- 
ment, or as health is more perfectly cstablislied by 
recovery from some diseases ; so auger, wlien re, 
moved, often gives new life to aHectiou. 'fliis was 
the case of Mr. Allworlliy; for Hlitil having wd[)ed 
of the greater suspicion, the lesser, which had been 
raised by Square’s U tter, sunk of course, and was 
forgotten; and Thwackiim, with wliom he was 
greatly oilended, bore aloin? all the relleetions wdiicli 
Square had cast on the enemies of Jones. 

As for that young man, tin; resentment of Mr. 
Allw'ortiiy began more and more to abate towards 
him. He told Hlitil, ” He did not only forgive 
the extraordinary etforts of his good-nature, but 
W'oiild give him the pleasure of following his ex- 
ample.” Then, turniug to Mrs. MilU'i* with a 
smile which would havi? h(*c()me an angel, he crii'd, 
“ Wliat say you, madam ? sliall we take a hackney- 
eoaeh, and all of us together pay a visit to your 
friend ( I promise you it is not the lirst visit I 
have made in a prison.” 

Every reader, 1 believe, will be able to aiiswci 
for the w’orlliy W'oman ; init they must have a gri’al 
deal of good-nature, and he w'ell aequainled w itli 
frieiidsliip, Avho can feel what she felt on this occa- 
sion. Few', I hope, are capable of feeling what now 
passed in the mind of Hlitil ; hut. those* w ho are w ill 
acknowdedge that it was impossililc for him to 
raise any objection tu^^k visit. Fortune, liow'4‘v»*r, 
or the g<*nth‘man lat^^ientioned above, stood Ids 
friend, ;ind prev(*iited his undergoing so gn*al a 
shock; for at the vmy instant when llic coach was 
sent for Partridge arrived, and, having eall(*d Mrs. 
Miller from the company, acejuaiuted her with tlu? 
dn*adful accident lati‘l\ come to light ; and }u‘:trifig 
Mr. Alhvortliy’s intention, begged her to tind some*, 
means of ste)p])ing 1dm : ” For,” says he, ” tlie mat- 
ter must at all liazards he kept a secret from him ; 
and if he should now go, he wi^l lind Mr. Jones 
and his mollier, who airi\ed just as 1 left him, 
lanu’iifing over one aiudher the hoirid crime they 
luivo igmuatitly committed.” 

'I’he poor woman, who was almost (h-prived of 
her senses at Ids dreadful news, was never less ca- 
pable of invention than at pri'si'iit. llow'evi r, as 
womon are miudi readier at this than men, sIm he- 
thouglit luTsrdf of au excuse, and, retundiig to All- 
worthy, said, “ I am sure, sir, you will he surjui'^t d 
at Insiring any ohjei'tioii from me to the kind 
projiosal you just now' madi; ; and jet I am afraid 
of tin* (Muiscqiience of it, if carried immediately 
into exemition. You must imagine, sir, that all 
the calamities whicli have lately Indallon this poor 
young fellow must have thrown 1dm info the 
lowest dejection of spirits; and now', sir, should 
we all on a Sudden Hing him into sueli a violent 
fit of joy, as I know your juesenct; will occasion, 
it may I am- afraid, produce some fatal misi hiel, 
especially as his scrrvaiit, who is w'ithout, tells me he 
is very far from being well.” 

“ Is his servant witliouf?” erics Allw'orlhy ; ” I'l ay 
call him liither. I will ask him some questions 
coneeruing his master.” * 

Fartridge W’as at first afraid to appear helon* M''* 
Allwortliy; hut was at length persuaded, after 
Miller, wlio had often heard his wlioh* story from 
his own mouth, luul pn)misi*d to introduce liim. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moim'id he 
came into the room, though many years hud passed 
since he liad seen him. Mrs. Miller, tliereh'i’^’* 
might have spared here a formal oration, in whielN 
indectl, she was oomething prolix ; for the reader, I 
believe, mav have oliserveil already that I he 
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woman, among other things, had a tongue always 
ready for the service of her friends, 

“ And are you,” said AUvvorthy to Partridge, “the 
servant of Mr. Jones 1” “ 1 can’t say, sir,” answered 
he, “ that 1 am regularly a servant, but I live with 
him, an ’t please your honour, at present. Non mm 
qnafis erani, as your honour very well knows.” 

Mr. Allworthy then asked him many (juestions 
concerning Jones, as to his health, and other mat- 
ters ; to all which Partridge answered, without 
having the least regard to what was, hiit considenMl 
only what he would have things apjx ar; for a strict 
adlierence to truth was not among the articles of 
this honest fellow’s morality or his ndigion. 

During this dialogue iMr. Nightingahi took his 
leave, and presently after Mrs. INIiller left the room, 
when All worthy likewise despatehed lllifil ; for he 
imagined that Partridge wdieii alone w ith him would 
he more explicit than Ixdore company. They Avere 
no sooner left in private together than Allwortliy 
began, as in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

lu who'll tin* liistoiy is turlli ' coiitinm'd. 

“ Srin-., friend,” said this good man, “ a on are the 
strangest of all liuinuu heings. Not only to haA'e 
siillered as you ha>e formerly for oi)stinat(dy per- 
sisting in a fals«‘hootl, hub. to |)t'rsist in it tlius to 
the last, and to j)ass thus uj^n tin* Avorld lor a ser- 
vant of your own son ! What interest can >ou liave 
ill all tins ! What can he your inolise C’ 

“ 1 see, sir,” said Partridge, falling doAvn upon 
Ills knees, ‘‘that your lidnour is prejiossessed against 
iiii‘, and resohed not to believe an\thing I sav, anti, 
ihcLeldre, what signiiies my pr(destations1 but yt*t 
tluna? is one above avIio knows that 1 am not the 
father of this joimg man.” 

“ llt)vv!” saiti^ Allworthy, “will you yid deny 
wliat yon was forriierly eoiiAieted of iijxm such un- 
answeraf)h‘, such manifest (‘videiiee ? .N ay, Avhat a 
( uMtirrnatioii is your Ixdng imw found Avitli this very 
man, of allAvltieh twenty years ago appeared against 
yonl I tliought you had left the eonntrj ; nay, I 
tliought you had been long sinet* dead. — In what 
maimer did you kiioAV anything of this young inaii f 
IN liere did you meet with him, unless you Innl kept 
some eorrespondeiiee tog(‘ther ? Do not deny this ; 
lor I promise you it Avill greatly raise your sou iu 
my Ojiinioii, to find that he hath such a sense of 
lili.d duty as privately to support liis fatln-r for so 
many yeai*8.” 

” If jour honour Avill have patience to hear me,” 
said Partridge, “ I will tell you all.” — Being hitl go 
nn, he jiroeeeded thus : “ Wlnui your honour con- 

ceived tliat displeasure against me, it einleil in my 
mill soon after ; for I lost iny litth* school ; and the 
miiiistm*, thinking I siip])ose it would be agreeable 
to your honour, turned mo out from the tdlice of 
clerk ; so that I ha<l nothing to trust to hut the 
farlxT’s simp, which, in a country place like that, 
a poor livelihood ; and Avhen my Avile. ilicd (for 
till that tiling f received a jxuisioii of 12/. a-year 
from ail unknown hand, Avliicli itnieed I believe 


, particularly ..... 

which an attorney brought up by laAv-charges from 

• Tins iH a fact wliicti I knew lKif)pcn to n |>f>or clergynxm 
m Inxsctshiic, by ihc villauv of an attorney, who. imt cou- 
n»i ,"*'*•* '’’‘'V'n'ant cost- t<» wliicli the man was 

ih . iX'tioii, ))r()ii<;lit .a Item a Ills .a not tier .action on 

juuf»mcnt, as it was callc*l. A aietlxxl riaaineiitlx u>eit to 
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15s, to near 30/., and as I founu all my usual means 
of living had forsook me, I packed up my little all 
as well as I could, and went olf. 

“ The first place I came to was Salisbury, Avhere 
I got into the service of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the best gentlemen that ever I 
kneAA% for he was not only good to me, but I know 
a thousand good and ctharitahle acts Avhich he did 
Avliile I staid with him ; and I have known him 
often refuse business because it Avas paltry and op- 
pressiA'e.” — “ You need not be so particular,” said 
Allworthy ; “ I know tliis geiitleinan, and a very 
Avorthy man lie i.s, and an honour to his jxofes- 

sioii.” “ Well, sir,” continued Partridge, “ from 

lieiicc I removeil to Lymiiigton, Avhere J was above 
three years iu the service of another lawjer, w ho Avas 
likewise a very good sort of a man, and to he sure 
one of the merriest gentlemen in England. Well, 
sir, at, the end of the three years I si*t up a little 
.scliool, and Avas likely t<i do well again, had it not 
Ix'eii for a most unlucky accident. Here I kept a 
pig; and one day, as ill fortnm.* wanild Ixnc it, tliis 
pig broke out, and did a trespass, I think they call 
it, in a garden Ixdonging to one of my neiglihours, 
who was a jiroud, n'veugi'fiil man, ami emplojed a 
lawyer, one — one* I can’t think of liis name; but 
he sent for a wait against me, !«id had nxi to sizi'. 
When I c.'ine there, Jvord of mere.\ upon me— to 
hear Avlial tiie eoiinsellors said ! There an as one 
that told my lonl a parei'l of tlx' confoundedest liis 
about me; he said that I used to drive mj hogs into 
other folk's gardens, and a great deal more; and at 
lust, he sail), he hoptsl 1 had at last brought my 
liogs to a fair marki't. To he sure, one would have 
thought, that, insteail of being oNvner only of one 
poor little jiig, 1 had been the gr»-atest hog-merehanl 
in England. Well — ” “ Pray,” said Allworthy, 

“ do not 1)0 so partimilar, 1 have Ix'anl nothing of 
your son yet.” “O it Avas a great inanj years,” 
answered Partridge, “ before 1 saw my son, ns you 
are pleased to call him. — I Aveiit oAer to Irelaixl 
after this, aixl taught school at ('ork (lor tliat one 
suit ruined me again, and 1 lay siwi'u years in NN in- 
chest m* jail).’’ “ Well,” said AllAvorthy, ])ass 

that OAcr till yoiir return to England.” — “ Then, 
sir,” said he, “it was about half a year agt) that 1 
landed at Bristol, Avliere I staid some time, aixl not 
finding it <lo there, and hearing of a jilace between 
that and Ciloucester Avht're the liarher Avas just dead, 
1 Avent thither, and there I had Ixam about tNvo 
months when Mr. Jones eume thitber.” He tlieii 
gavi* Alhvorlhy a very jiartieular account ot tludr 
first meeting, and of everything, as wall as he could 
reinomher, Avhieh hail hajipcncd from tliat day tc 
this; frequently interlarding his story Avitli panc- 
gyrii’s on Jones, and not forgclting to insinuate the 
great love and n^spect Avhieli he had tor .Vllwortliy. 
He concluded AV it h .saying, •* Noav, sir, 1 have told 
your honour tlie Avhole truth.’’ Ami then n*pealeii 
.'i most soleniu jirotestaf ion, “ 'I’liat he NNas no nioie 
the father of Jones Ilian of tiie pojn' ot Rome ; and 
imprecated the most hitter corses on his lu'ad, it he 
did not speak truth.” 

“ What am I to think of tliis matter ! ’ eii(‘s All- 
A\*oi'tliv. “ For Avliat purpose sliouhl yon so stionglyr 
deny a fact wliieli I tliink if, would he ratliei your 
interest to oNvn ?” “ Nay, sir,” ansNven'd lartihlge 

(for he could hold no Imlger), “ if your honour Avill 
not Ix'Ueve me, yiui are like soon to Ir.iAe satisiaction 
enough. 1 Avish you had mistaken the luotliei^ ot 
this young man, as Avell as you ha\e his luthei. — 


r ss the coor. aiia ni M»<>y inm ll.e pu-kets of attor- 

. . tn 111.* V'rcat M-mubtl .ti'lli' liiN» . of the UiUion. of cUusti' 
ity, ami cncu of hioii.ui uatM <■ ilsclf. 
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And now being asked what he meant, with all the 
symptoms of horror, both in hia voiee and roimte- 
iiaiure, be told Allworthy the whole story, which he 
had a little before expresstnl such desire to Mrs. 
Miller to r'onceal from him. 

Allworthy was almost as imudi shocked at this 
discovery as rartridgo himself had been while he 
related it. “Good heavoii!?!” says he, “in what 
miserable distresses do vice and iinprudencc involve 
rncii ! How much beyond our designs are the effects 
of wickedness sometinK's carried !” He had scarce 
uttered those words, Avhen .Mrs. Waters came hastily 
and abruptly into the room. Ihirl ridge no sooner 
saw her than he cried, “ Hens sir, here is the very 
wom.an herself. This is the unfortunate mother of 
Mr. Jones. I am sure she will acquit me before 
your honour. Pray, madam ’’ 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge said, and almost Avithout taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr. Alhvortby. “I believe, 
sir, it is so long since 1 liad the honour of seeing 
you, that you do not recollect me.” “ Indeed,” 
answered All worthy, “you are so very much altered, 
on many accounts, that had not this man already 
acquainted me Avho you are, I should not have im- 
mediately called you to my remembrance. Have 
you, innilam, any pflrticular business which brings 
you to me t” Alhvorthy spoke this Avith great re- 
serve ; for the reader may easily bidioAe he Avas not 
well pleascfl Avith the conduct of this lady ; neither 
with what he liad funierly heard, nor Avith Avhut 
Pailridge had now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters answered — “ Indeed, sir, I have very 
particular business Avitb you ; and it is such as 1 
can impart only to a ourself. I must desire, there- 
fore, th(‘ faAauir of ;i Avord Avitb you alone; for I 
assure you Avhat I have to tell a on is of the utmost 
importance.” 

Partridge Avas then ordered to AvithdraAV, but be- 
fore be went, be begged the lady to satisfy Mr. 
AllAVorthy that ho Avas jjerfectly innocent. To 
which she aiisAvered, “ You need 1)(? umbu' no appre- 
hension, sir; I shall satisfy Mr. Alhvorthy very per- 
fectly of that matter.” 

Then Partridge AvitlidrcAV, and that passed ladweeii 
Mr. Alhvorthy and Mrs. Waters Avhich is APvritten in 
tlie next chapter. 

CHAPTER YI. 

Continuatiou of tlic liistory. 

Mrs. Waters remaining a few moments silent, Mr. 
Alhvorthy could not refrain from saying, “ I am 
sorry, madam, to perceive, by Avhat 1 have since 

heard, that you have ma<le so very ill a use ” 

“ Mr. Alhvortliy,” says she, iiiterni[)ting him, “I 
know I have faults, hut ingratitude to you is not 
one of them. I ncA cr can nor shall forget your good- 
ness, Avhicdi I own I have Aery little deservtal ; hut 
be pleased to waive all uy)brauUiig me ;it presmt, as 
1 have 80 important an affair to eommunieat(? to you 
concerning this young man, to Avliom you huA'c given 
my maiden name of Jones.” 

“ Have I then,” said Allworthy, “ ignorantly 
punished an innocent man, in the person of him 
Avho hath Just left usl Was he not tlie father of the 
child?” “Indeed he Avas not,” said Mrs. Waters. 
“ You may he pleased In remember, sir, I formerly 
told you, you should one day know ; and I acknow- 
ledge myself to have he(*u guilty of a cruel neglect, 
in not having discovered it to you before. Indeed, 

1 little knew hoAV necessary it Avas.” “Well, 
madam,” said Allworthy, “be pleased to proceed.” 
“ You must remember, sir,” said she, “ a young fol- 


low, whose name was Summer.” “ Very well,” crieii 
Allworthy, “ he Avas the son of a clergy man of great 
learning and virtue, for whom 1 had the highest 
friendship.” “ So it appe^ared, sir,” ansAvered she ; 
“ for 1 believe yon bred the young man up, anil 
maintained him at the university ; where, 1 lliink, 
he had finished his studies, Avlieii he came to reside 
at your house ; ;i finer man, 1 must say, the sun 
never shone iq)ou ; for, besides the handsomest per- 
son 1 ever saw*, he Avas so genteel, and had so much 
Avit and good breeiling.” “ Poor gentleman,” said 
Alhvorthy, “he was indeed untimely snatched aAvay ; 
and little did I think he had any sins of tliis kind to 
answer for; fori plainly perceive you are going to 
tell me he avus the father of your child.” 

“Indeed, sir,” ansAvered she, “he Avas not.” 
“Howl” said Alhvorthy, “ to Avhat then tends all 
this preface!” “To a story, sir,” said she, “Avhich 
I am eoiicerned falls to my lot to unfold to you. (), 
sir! prepan* to hear sometliing Avliieh Avill surprise 
you, will grieve you.” “Speak,” s.aid Alhvorthy, 
“ I am conscious of no crime, and cannot he afraid 
to hear.” “ Sir,” said she, “ that Mr. Summer, the 
son of your friend, educated at your expense, Avho, 
after living a year in the house as if he had h<‘eu 
your own son, died there of the small-pox, wais ten- 
derly lamented by you, and buried as if he liad been 
your own; that Summer, sir, was tlie fatlier of this 
child.” “ HoavI” said Alhvortby ; “you contradict 
yourself.” “'Ihat I do not,” aiiswiTcd she; “he 
AVUS indeed tin* fatlu'r of this <*hiM, but not by me,” 
“ Take care, madam,” said A llwortby, “ do not, to 
shun the iiuputatioii of any crime, he guilty of false- 
hood. Kememb(“r then* is Oiu* from whom yoti can 
conceal notliing, and Ix'fme anIkisi; tribunal falsdiood 
will oidy aggravate your guilt.” “ Indeed, sir,” says 
she, “ I am not bis mother; nor would I now liiink 
myself so for the world." “ I know your la-ason," 
said Alhvorthy, “ and shall rejoiiy as much as you 
to tind it otherw ise ; yet you must n'lneinher, you 
yourself eonfess(‘(l it before me.” “So far what I 
confessed,” saitl she, “ was true, that, these bands 
convey e<l the inlant to your Ix'd ; eonveyi'd it thither 
at the command of its mother; at her commands 1 
aflerAvards oAvned it, and thought myself, by In-r 
generosity, nobly n'Avarded, both for my sec'recy and 
my shame.” “ Who could this woman he !” said 
Alhvortliy. “Indeed, I tremble to name her,” an- 
swered AlrsAValers. “ Jly all tliis prejiaration 1 am 
to guess tliat she Avas a relation of mine,” cried lie. 
“Indeed, she Avas a near one.” At Avhicli Avords 
Alhvorthy sturted, and she etntiiiued — “ You liad a 
sister, sir.” “A sister!” repeated he, looking 
aghast. — “As there is Irutli in heaven,” cries she, 
“your sister Avas the mother of that child you found 
betAveeri yonr sheets.” “ (’an it be possihh* !” cries 
he, “Good heavens!” “Have patience, sir,” said 
Mrs. Waters, “and I will unfold to you the Avhole 
story. Just after your dejiarture for London, Miss 
Bridget came one day to the, Imnse. of my mother. 
She Avas pleaseil to say she had heard an extraordinary 
character of me, for my learning and smierior uiub r- 
standing to all the young Avomen then*, so she was 
pleased to say. She then hid me eorne to her to 
the great house ; where, Avln'n I attended, she 
employed me to n;afl to her. She expressed great 
satisfaetiou in my reading, shoAved great kindness 
to mo, and made me many presents. At last slie 
j began to eatecliisi* me on the subject of secrecy. In 
! which 1 gave her such satisfactory ansAvers, that, 
j at last, having locked the door of her room, 

1 took me into her closet, and then locking that dooi 
I likewise, she said she should convince me of the 
j vast reliance she had on my integrity, by coinniu- 
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nicnling a secret in whuih her honour, and conse- 
quently her life, Avas concerned. She then stopped, 
and lifter a silence of a few minutes, during wliich 
she often Aviped her eyes, she impiired of me if I 
thought my mother might safely be confided in. I 
answered, I would stake my life on her fidelity. 
She then imparted to me the great secret which 
laboured in Inn* breast, and Avhich, I believe, Avas 
deliA^ercd Avith more pains than slie afterward suf- 
fered in child-birth. It Avas then contrived that 
my mother and myself only should attend at the 
time, and that Mrs. Wilkins should be sent out of 
the Avay, as she accordingly Avas, to the A'cry fur- 
thest part of Dorsetshire, to inquire the cliaraeter 
of a servant ; for the lady luul turned aAvay her oavii 
maid near three months before ; during rdl Avhich 
time I officiated about her person iqain trial, as slie 
said, though, as she afterwards declared, 1 Avas not 
siiiliciently handy for the place. This, and many 
oth<*r sucli things Avhieh she used to say of me, AV'ere 
all throAAUi out to prevent any suspicion which Wil- 
kins might hereafter have, Avheu I Avas to oavu tlie 
cliild ; for she thought it could never be belicA’ed 
she Avould venture to hurt a young Avornan Avith 
whom slie had intrusti'il such a secret. You may 
be assured, sir, I was av»* 11 paid for all these atIVonts, 
which, together with being infonn«Ml Avitli tlic occa- 
sion of tiuun, very well conti iited me. Indeed, the 
Indy bail a greater suspicion of Mrs. Wilkins than 
of any oth<‘r person ; not that she had the least aver- 
sion to the gentlewuman, but she thought her in- 
eapahle of keejiing a 8(‘cn't, especially from )ou, 
sir; for I have olh-n heard Miss llridget say, that, 
if Mrs. Wilkius had eomuiittiMl a murder, she be- 
lies ed she would aecpiaiut you with it. At last the 
expected day eaiue, and Mrs. Wilkins, Avho had 
heiMi kept a week in readiness, and put oil’ from 
tiiiu* to time, upon some pretence or other, that 
she fiiight not return too soon, was despatched. 
Then the child Has born, in the presence only of 
niNself and luy mother, and was hy my mother con- 
veyed to her own house, where it was privately kept 
hylierlill the evmiing of your return, when I. hy 
the command of Miss lliidget, conveyed it into the 
h('d where yon found it. And all suspicions were 
afterwards laid asleep by the artful conduct of your 
sisfer, in pretending ill-will to tlie boy, and tliat 
any p’gard she showed him was out of m<‘re com- 
plaisance to you.” 

Mrs. Al'afers then made manv [irofestations <d’ (he 
truth of tliis story, and coiielmli'il hy saying, “ 'J'lius, 
J'ir, you have at last discovered your nephew; for 
><o I am sure you Avill hereafter think him, uml I 
question not but he will be lioth au honour and a 
comfort to you under tliat appelhation.’* 

“ I need not, madam,” said Allworthy', ** express 
luy astonishrmuit at Avhat you have told me; and 
\ef surely you Avould not, and could not, have jmt 
togetiuT so many eircumstances to evidence au un- 
ti'uth. I confi’ss I recollect some passages relating 
lo tliat Summer, which formerly gave me a conceit 
that my sisUu- had some liking to liim. I mentioned 
It to her ; foi^I had such a regard to the young man, 
as well on Ills own account as on his father's, that I 
should Avillingiy have consented (o a match between 
them ; but she expressed the highest disdain of my 
unkind susjiieion, as she called it; so that 1 never 
spoke niorc! on the subject. Good heavens! AVell! 

* ’e Lord disposetli all things. Vet sure. U Avas a 

tnost unjustifiable conduct in luy sister to carry this 
Rcciet xvith her out of the Avorld.” I promise 
}<)u, sir,” said Mrs. Watm-s, “ she aUvays professed 
contrary intention, and freijiumtly told me she 
intendcd one day to ooinumnicato it to you. She 


said, indeed, slic Avas highly rejoiced that her plot 
had succeeded so Avell, and that you liad of your 
oAvn accord taken such a fancy to llic cliild, that it 
Avasyet unnecessary to make any express declaration. 
Oh! sir, had that lady lived to have seen this poor 
young man turned like a vagabond from your house; 
nay, sir, could she have lived to h(*ar that you had 
yourself employed a lawyer to prosecute him for a 

murder of which he Avas not guilty I'orgive me, 

Mr. AllAVortliy, I mmst say it Avas unkind, — Indeed, 
you have been abused, he never deserved it of you.” 
” Indeed madam,” said Allworthy, ‘‘ I huA'e been 
abused by the person, Avhoever lie Avas, that told 
you so.'* “ Nay, sir,” said she, “ I would not be 

mistaken, I did not presume to say you Avere guilty 
of any Avrong. The gentlmnan avIio came to me 
proposed no such matter; he only said, taking me 
for Mr. Fitzpatrick’s w'ife, that, if Mr. Jones had 
murdered my husband, 1 should be assisted Avith 
any money I AAainted to carry on the prosecution, 
by a very Avortby gentleman, who, he said, Avas Avell 
apprised Avhat a villain I had to deal Avith. It Avas 
by this man I found out Avho Air. Jones was; and 
this man, Avhosc name is DoAvliiig, Mr. Jones tells 
me is your stCAvard. I discovered his name by a 
very odd accident ; for lie himself refused to tell it 
me ; but Partridge, avIio met liim at my lodgings 
till* secoml time he came, kncAV liim formerly at 
Salisbury.” 

“ Ami did this Mr. Dowling,” says Allworthy, 
Avith great astonishment in liis countenance, “ tell 
you tliat I Avould assist in the prosecution ?”— 
” No, sir,” answered she, ” 1 will not charge him 
wrongfully. He said I sliould be assisted, but he 
mentioned no name. Y'et you must pardon me, 
sir, if from circumstances 1 thought it could be 

no other.” ‘‘Indeed, madam,” sa^s AlUvorthy, 

“ from eircumstances I am too Avell convinced it AA'as 
another. Good Heaven! by Avliat wonderful means 
is the black(‘st ami deepest villauy sometimes dis- 
covered ! — Shall I beg you, madam, to stay till the 
person }ou have mentioned comes, for I expect 
him every minute *! nay, he may be, jicrhaps, al- 
ready ill the bouse.” 

Allwurtliy tlmii stepped to the door, in order to 
call a serve, lit, when in came, m»t Mr. Dowling, 
but the gentleman who Avill be seen in the next 
chapter, 

CIIAPTFll VIII. 

Further contiiiuatioii. 

The gentleman avIio iioav arrived was no other than 
Mr. Sv'estern. He, no sooner saw' AUwortiiy than, 
Avithout considtu'ing in the least the presmice of 
Mrs. YVaters, he began to voeiferate in tin* following 
manner: ” Fine doings at iiiy bouse ! A rare kettle 
of fish I liave discoven'd at last! avIio the devil 
AA'oubl be jdagued Avith a daughti'r ?” ‘‘ What 's the 

mutter, neighbour 1 ” said Allwortliy. ” Matter 
eiiougb,” ansAvered Western : “ Avheii I thought slie 
Avas just a eoniing to ; nay, Avheii sin* had in a manner 
proiniseii me to do as I Avould ha her, and when I 
Avas a hopc’d to liaA’i* had nothing more to do than 
to have sent for the lawM'r, and finished all; Avhat 
do you think T have f.Mm.l out t that the little b— 
hath hill playing tricks with nn* all tin* while, and 
cJirrA'ing on a correspomh'iiee with that b.isl.ird of 
yours. ' Sister Western, whom I havt* ipiarpdlod 
with upon her aecounf, sent im* Avord o’t, and I 
ordered her poek(*ts to be searched when she Avas 
asleep, ami here I have got uti sigin-d with the sou 
of a Avhorc’s own name. I have not, had patience to 
rend lialf o*t, for 'tis longer than one of parson Sup- 
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pie's sermons ; but I find plainly it is all about love ; 
and indeed what should it be else! I have packed 
her up in chamber again, and to-morrow morning 
down she goes into tlie country, unless slie consents 
to be married directly, and there she shall live in a 
garret upon bread and water all her days ; and the 
sooner such a b — breaks her heart the better, 
though, d— n her, that I believe is too tough. She 
will live long enough to plague me.” “ Mr. West- 
ern,” answered Allworthy, “ you know I have always 
protested against force, and you yourself consented 
tlvat none should be used.” “ Ay,” cries he, “that 
was only upon condition that she would consent 
without. What the devil and doctor Faustus! 
shan’t I do what I will with my own daugliter, 
especially when I desire nothing hut her own good t” 
“ Well, neighbour," answered Allworthy, ” if you 
will give me leave, I will undertake once to argue 
with the young lady.” “ Will you 1” said Western ; 
“ why that is kind now, and neigliboiirly, and may- 
hap you will do more than I have been able to do 
with her; for I promise you she hath a very good 
opinion of you.” “ Well, sir,” said Allworthy, ‘‘ if 
you will go home, and release the young huly from 
her captivity, I will wait upon her within this half- 
hour.” “ ilut supj)ose,” said AVostern, “she should 
run away with uii in the iiieaii time? For lawyer 
Dowling tells me there is no hoj)es of Iiauging tlie 
fellow at last ; for that tlu’ man is :ilive, and like to 
do well, and that In* thinks .Tones will he out of pri- 
son again j»n‘sently.” “ How,” said Allwortliy, 
“ what did you employ him tlnni to iiupiire or to do 
anything in that matter 1 ” “Not I,” answered 
AVestern, “ he iiK'iitioin <1 it to me just now of his 
own accord.” “ Just now 1” cries Allwortliy, “why 
where did you see him tlieii ? 1 want inueli to see 
Mr. Dowling.” “ AA'hy yon may see niiau you will 
presently at lU} lodgings ; for ihere is to b(* a meet- 
ing of lawyers there (his morning about a inortgvigt*. 
'Icod! I shall lose two or dree thousand pounds, 

I believe, liy tliat honest gentleman, Mr. Nightin- 
gale.” “ Well, sir,” said Allworthy, “ I will he 
with you within the lialf-h )ur.” “And do for 
once,” cries the squire, “ take* a fool’s advice ; iiev<*r 
think of dealing with her by gentle methods, take 
my word for it those will never do. I have tric'd 
Tim long enough. Slie must lie friglitenc'd into it, 
there is no other way. 'I'ell lH*r 1 'm her father; 
and of the horrid sin of disobedience, and of the 
dreactful punishment of it in t’(;tlier world, and then 
tell her about being locked up all lior life in a garret 
in this, and being kept only on bread and water.” 

“ I will do all I can,” said Allworthy; “for T pro- 
mise you there is nothing i wish for more than an 
alliance with this amiable creature.” “ Nay, the 
girl is well enough for matter o’that,” cries the 
squire ; “ a man may go farther and meet with worse 
meat ; that I may dia-lare o’ her, tliof slie be my own 
daughter. And if she w'ill be but obedient to me, 
there is narrow a father within a hundred miles o' 
the place, that loves a daughter better than I do; 
but I see you are busy with the lady here, so 1 
will go huome and expect you ; and so your humble 
servant.” 

As soon as Mr. AVestern was gone Mrs. Waters 
said, “ I see, sir, the squire hath not the least re- 
membrance of my face. I believe, Mr. Allwortliy, 
you would not liave known me neither. I am very 
considcnihly altered since that day when you so 
kindly gave me* tliat advice, which I had been liappy 
had I followed.” “Indeed, niarbmi,”' cries All- 
worthy, “ it gave me grc'at e.oncc'ni wluin I lirst 
heard the contrary." “Indeed, sir,” says she, “ I 
was ruined by a very deep tehemc of villany, which 


if you knew, though I pretend not to think it would 
justify me in your opinion, it would at least mitigate 
my offence, and induce you to pity me : you are not 
now at leisure to hear my whole story ; but this I 
assure you, 1 was betrayed by the most solemn pro- 
mises of marriage ; nay, in the e\e of heaven 1 was 
married to him ; for, after much reading on the sub- 
ject, 1 am convinced that particular ceremonies are 
only requisite to give a legal sanction to marriage, 
and have only a worldly use in giving a woman tlie 
privileges of a wife ; but that she who lives constant 
to one man, after a solemn pri\ate alliance, whati‘\er 
the world may call her, hath littli; to charge on her 
own conscience.” “ 1 am sorry, madam,” said All- 
worthy, “ you made so ill a use of your learning. 
Indeed, it would havi^ been well that you had hei'ii 
possi'sseti of much more, or had remained in a state 
of ignoraijce. And yet, madam, 1 am afraid \ou 
have more than this sin to answer for.” “ During his 
life,” answered she, “ which was above a dozen }ears, 
1 most solemnly assure you 1 had not. And con- 
sider, sir, on my behalf, what is in the power of a 
woman stript of her reputation and left deslituti'; 
wht'ther the good-natured woiiil will suller sncli a 
stray sJieep to return to the road of virtue, evi'ii if 
she was never so (lesirons. 1 protest, then, I would 
have chose it had it been in my priwer ; but neces- 
sity drove me into tlie arms of cai)!:!!!! Waters, with 
whom, though still unmarried, I lived as a wife for 
many years, and went by his name. 1 parted witli 
tills gentleman at AA'or<*ester, on bis niareli against 
tlie rebels, ami it was tlnm I accidi'iitully met wiili 
Mr. Jones, who n'sened me from tlie hands of a \il- 
lain. Indeed, he is the wortliiest of men. No 
young gciitli'inan of liis age is, I belioe, fia'cr from 
ici', and few' Ija>f* the twentieth part of his >irlue.s; 
nay, whatever vici's In* liath lia<l, I am tlnnly per- 
suaded lie halli now taken a resolution to ahainlon 
tlieni.” “I Inqie he hath,” cries AllwurtliN and 
1 liope he will presi'i vc* that ivsolutt m. I must say, 

I liave still tlie same hopes with regard to )oui-self. 
The world, 1 do agree, are apt to he too luiinerciful 
on tlu'se occasions; yet tiim* and jjersevi'ranee will 
get the Ix'lter of this llieir disinelinat ion, as 1 may 
call it, to pity; for thongli tliey are mit, like lieuM'ii, 
ready to receive a penitent sinm'r ; yet. a eontinned 
repentance will at length obtain imo'cy even witli 
the world, d’his joii may he assured of, Mrs. 
AVaters, that whi'iiever I hnd yon are sincere in 
such good intentions, you shall want no assist aiici! 
ill my power to make them etfectual.” 

Mrs. AA'aters fell now iquni her knec's lii'fore liiin, 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many most jias- 
sionatc acknowledgim'iits of his goodness, which, 
as she truly saifl, savoured more of the divim* than 
human nature. 

Allworthy raised lu-r up, and sjioke in the most 
tender manner, making use of every exjiressiou 
which his invi'iition could suggest to comfort her, 
when he was interriijited by tlie arrival of Air. 
Dowling, who, upon his first entrance, seidiig Mrs. 
AA'aters, started, and a[)pear»‘(l in some eonlusioii; 
from which he soon recovered hiinsidf^is well as he 
conhl, and then said he was in the utmost liaste to 
attend counsel at Mr. AYestern’s lodgings; hut, how- 
ever, thought it his duty to call and acepraint him 
with the opinion of counsel uiion the case which lie 
had before told him, which was that the conversion of 
the moneys in that case could not he questioned in 
criminal cause, but that an action of trover might be 
brought, and if it app(*ared to the jury to be the ^ 
moneys of plaintitf, tliat plaintitf would recover a * 
verdict for the value. 

Allworthy, without making any answer to thiSt 
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Ik>U(mI the door, and then, advanein;^ with astern 
look to Dowlini^, he said, “ Whatever be your haste, 
sir, I must tirst receive an answer to some questions. 

Do you know this lady i” “That lady, sir!’* 

aMsw(;red Dowliiis^, with ji^roat hesitation. All- 
worthy then, with the most solemn voice, said, 

“ Look you, JNIr. l)owliu^% as you value my favour, 
or your coiitiimance a moment loni,'er in my service, 
do not hesitate nor prevaricate; hut answer faith- 
fully and truly to every question 1 ask. Do you 

know this lady “ Yes, sir,” said Dowlini', “ I 

hav(^ seen the lady.” “ Where, sir 1” “ At her own 
lodt?in;4S.” — “Upon what business did you j^o 
thither, sir; and who sent youT’ “ I went, sir, to 
inquire, sir, about ^^r. Jones.” “And w'ho sent 
you to inquinj about hiinU” “ Who, sir? Avhy, sir, 
Mr. lllitil sent me.” “ And Avhat did you say to the 
lady corn (‘rninj' that matter 1” “ Nay, sir, it is im- 

possible to recollect every word.” “ Will yOu please, 
madam, to assist the j'entleman’s memory t” “ He 
tobl me, sir,” said Mrs. Waters, “ that if Mr. Jones 
had murdered my husband, T sliould be assisted by 
anv inoin'Y 1 wanted to carry on tbe j)rosecution, by 
a very worthy j^eiitlemaii, who was well apprised 
wlnt a villain I bad to deal with. TIu‘sj‘, I can 
safi'Iv swear, were the vi'ry woials he spokt*.” — 
“Were these 1 mils, sir ■^aid Allwe.rt!»y. 
cannot char,.;’e niy metuorv exactly,” cries Dowliui?, 
“hilt [ belii'M' 1 did sjieak to tlnit jiurposi*.”- -“And 
(lid Mr. niilil order you to say so {” “ I am sure, 

sir, 1 should not ha\e lione on my own accord, nor 
ha\e uilliiudN exceeded iiiy authority in matters of 
this Kind. If I said so, I must have so understood 
Mr. Illitirs insf ruel ions.” “ l.ook yon, Mr. Dow- 
liiii:," said Allworthy; “f promise you before this 
lady, that whatever you ba\e dom* in this alfair by 
Mr. Hliiil’s order I w ill forgive, proN idl'd you 
now tell me strictly tbe truth ; for I believe wbal 
jon sa}-, that ym would not liave acted of your own 

acceid and \vit!iMit autlioril} in this matter. 

Mr, lllifil then likewise sent yni to I'xaminc f he f wo 
fi l!(i\vs:it Mderse’ate I f e did, sir.” “\Vh ll, and 

what iiisf ructions did he then j;i\e you t Recolb et 
as well as yui can, and idl me, as near as ]>ossible, 

the \ery W'ords he used” “ Why, sir, .Mr. lllilil 

st'iil me to liud out the persons who were cyc-wit- 
iicsses of this h';(lit. He said, he feared they nii:;h( 
he tampered with by Mr. Jones, or some of his 
trieiids. He said, blood required blood; and that 
not only all who concealed a murderer, Imt those 
who omitted anytbiiiij; in their power to brine; him 
tn justice, were sharers in bis ^nilt. He .said, be 
loiind you was very desirous of haviu;.^^ the villain 
hnmi,rlit to jnstiei’, thon^di it was not proper you 
slnmld appear in it.” “ lie did so I” says Alhvorlliy. 

\es, sir,” cries Dowdiui;; “ I should not, I am 
*^’ne, have proceeded sneh leiuttbs for tbe sake of 
J'liy other p.crsmj liviiifj; but your worship.” What 
h‘n;,nhs', sir said .Vllw'orfby. — “ Nay, sir,” erics 
Ilovvlin^r, “ I wtudd not have your worship think I 
^' onld, on any account, be guilty of subornation of 
perjury; but there are two ways of deliveriinj evi- 
dence. [ tobliithem, therefore, that, if any oilers 
f'lUMild be made tliem on the other side, they should 
I' bise them, and that they niii,thl he assured they 
Mould lose nothinif by hein,”’ hunesi men, and telliiij,,^ 
trulli. I said, w’e w’cre told that Mr. Jones had 
•'^s.udled the ^•eiitleman Hist, and that, if that was 
truth, they should declare it ; and I didi;i%e them 
some, liiuts that they should he no losers.”-— “ I 
o ''VPtit lei^'tlis indeed,” erii'S Allworthy. 
“-“Nay, sir,” answered Dow•lin^^, “I am sure 1 
them to tell an untruth;-- nor 
lou a I li^vc said wliat I did, unless it had been to 


oblijje you.” “ You would not have thomjht, I 

believe,” says AllworMiy, “ to have ohli;,u'd me, had 
you knowMi that this Mr. Jones was my own nephew.* 
“ I arn sure, sir,” answenpl he, “it did not be- 
come me to take any notice of what I thou;rtit you 
desired to conceal.” — “ llosv !” cries Alhvorlhy, “ and 
did yon know it thenV’ — “Nay, sir,” answered 
Dow ling, “ if your worship bids me speak the truth, 

1 am sure I shall do it. — Indeed, sir, 1 did know' it; 
for they were almost the last words which madam 
Blifil ever spoke, which she mentioned to me as I 
stood alone by her bedside, when she delivered me 
the letter I brou^rht your W'orship from her.” — 

“ What letter ‘I” cries Alhvorthy. — “ The letter, sir,” 
answered Dowling, “ which I brought from Salis- 
bury, and which I delivt'red into the hands of Mr. 

Blilil.” “O heavens 1” cries A 11 worthy ; “Well, 

and what w'ere the AvordsH What did my sister say 
to you — “ She took me by the hand,** answ’ered 
he, “and, as she delivered me the letter, said, * 1 
scarce know what I have written, 'fell my brother, 
Mr. Jones is his nepliew' — He is iny son. — Bless 
him,’ says slie, and tlien fell haekwaid, as if dying 
away. I presently called in the peojile, and she 
never spoke more to me, and ilii'd within a few 
ininnti's afterwards.” — Allw'orlhy stood a. minute 
silent, lifting up Ids e}es ; and then, turning to Dow- 
ling, said, “ Huw’ came you, sir, not to deliver me 
this message “ Your worsliiji,” answered lie, 
“must reineinher that you was at that lime ill in 
heil ; and, being in a violent hurry, as indeed 1 alw'ays 
am, 1 delivered the h'ller and luessagt* to Mr, Blihl, 
who told me he would carry them hotli to you, 
w!ii<'h he hath since told nu; he did, and tliat your 
worsiiip, partly out of frii'iidsliip to -Mr. Jones, and 
jiartly out of n gard to jour sister, w ould never have 
it, mentioned, and did intend to eoueeal it from the 
world ; and tlu‘n‘f(»re, sir, if you had not mentioned 
it to nn; tirst, I am certain I should never have 
thuiiglit it belonged to me to say anything of 
the matter, eitlier to jour worship or any otli«;r 
pei-son.” 

AVe Irive remarked somewhere already, that it is 
pos>ihli.' for a man to eoiivey a lie in the words of 
truth; this was tin; eas(? at jiresi'iit ; for Blilil had, 
in fact, told Dowling what he now related, hnl had 
not imposed upon him, nor imh'cd had imagined he 
was able so to do. In nality, promises which 
BliHl had made to Dowling were the motives 
w'hieh had induced him to secrecy ; and, as he now 
>ery plainly saw Blilil would not lx* able to kei'p 
them, he thought juoper now to make this conti's- 
sion, W’hieh the promises of forgiveness, joined to 
the threats, thi'xoice, the looks of Allworlhy, and the 
discoveries he h%il made before, extorli'd from him, 
who was besides taken unawares, and had no time to 
consider of evasions, 

Alhvorthy app«'ared wi'll satisfied with tliis rela- 
tion, and, having enjoined on Don ling strict .silence 
as to wliat had passin]^ conducted lliat gentleman him- 
Bclf to the door, lest he should s('(* Blitil, who was 
returned to his ehamher, where he I'xulted in the 
thoughts of this last deeeit on Ins uncle, and little 
suspecle<l what hud since pa'<sed Ix'low stairs. 

As Alhvorthy was returning to his r«)om he met 
jMrs. Milh'r in tlie eiitrj, w ho, with a face all pale 
and full of ti'rror, said tix liim, “ O ! sir, 1 liiid this 
wickml wuunan hath he.'ii with yon, and joii know 
all; jet. do not on this account abandon the poor 
young man.. Consider, sir, he was ignorant it wa< 
ids own nmlher; and the discovery itself will moat 
prohahlj break his heart, w ilhoiit your unkiiulness.” 

“ >lalh«m,” sajs Allworthj. “ 1 am under such an 
.islonisljjneiil at \Uiat 1 ha\e heard, that I am really 
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unable to satisfy you ; but come with me into my 
room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I have made siir 
prising discoveries, and you shall soon know them.* 

The poor -woman followed liiin trembling ; and 
now All worthy, going up to Mrs. Wafers, took he 
by the Iiaiid, and then, turning to Mrs. 3JiIler, said 
“ What reward shall I bestow upon this gentle- 
woman, for the services she hath done met — O! 
Mrs. Miller, you have a thousand times hoard me 
call the young man to wlioin you are so faithful a 
friend, my son. Little did 1 tlion think he was in- 
deed related to me at all. — Your friend, madam, is 
my nephew; he is the brother of that wicked viper 
which 1 have so long nourished in my bosom. — She 
will herself tell you the whole story, and how^ the 
youth came to pass for her son. Indeed, Mrs. 
31iller, I am eoiiviiiced that he hath been wronged, 
and that I have been abused ; abused by one whom 
you ‘too justly siis])ected of being a villain. He is, 
in truth, the worst of villains.” 

The joy which Mrs. Millei now felt bereft her of 
the power of sp(‘eeh, and might perhaps have de- 
prived her of her senses, if not of life, had not a 
friendly shower of tears come seasonably to her 
relief. At hmgth, recovering so far from her trans- 
port as to be able to speak, she cried, “And is iny 
dear Mr. Jones then your ne[)hew, sir, and not the 
sou of this lady t And are your eyes opened to him 
at last! And sliull I live to see him as happy as he 
deserves!” “ He certainly is my nephew,” says 
Allwortliy, “ and I hope all the rest.” — “ And is 
this the dear good woman, the person,” cries she, 

“ to whom all tliis discovery is owing!” — “ She is 
indeed,” says Allwortliy, — “ Why, then,” cried Mrs. 
Miller, npon her knees, “ may heaven shower dowm 
its choicest blessings upon her liead, anrl for this one 
good action forgive her all her sins, he they never 
HO many !” 

Mrs. Waters then informed them that she be- 
lieved Jones would very shortly he released ; for 
that the surgeon was gone?, in company with a no- 
bleman, to the justice who committc'd him, in order 
to <’ertify that Mr. FitzpjUrick was out of all manner 
of danger, and to procure his prisoner his liberty. 

Allworthy said he should he glad to find his 
nephew there at his return home ; but that he was 
tiien obliged to go on some business of consequence. 
He then called to a sen ant to fetch him a chair, 
and presently left llie two ladies together. 

]Mr. lllilil, hearing the idiair ordered, came down 
stairs to attend upon his uncle ; for he never was 
deficient in such acts of duty. He asked his uncle 
if he was going out, whieli is a civil >vay of asking 
a mail whither he is going : to which the other 
making no answer, he again desin|d to know when 
he would be pleased to return ? — Alhvorthy made 
no answer to this neither, till he was just going 
into his chair, and then, turning about, he said, — 

“ Harkee, sir, do you find out, before my return, 
the letter which your mother ^rit imt on her death- 
bed.” Allworthy then dcparte<l, and left Blifil in 
a situation to be envied only by a man who is just 
going to be hanged. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A further continuation. 

ALLWonTHY took ail opportunity, whilst he was in 
the chair, of reading the letter from Jones to Sophia, 
which Western delivered him ; and there were some 
expressions in it concerning himself wdiich drew 
tears from his eyes. At length he arrivetl at Mr. 
Western's, and was introdneed to Sophia. 

AVhen the first ceremonies w’cre past, and the 


gentleman and lady had taken their chairs, a silence 
of some minutes ensued ; during which the latter, 
who had been prepared for the visit by her father, 
sat playing with her fan, an<l had every mark ol 
confusion both in her countonanee and behaviour. 
At length Alhvorthy, wdio w^as liiinsclf a little dis- 
concerted, began thus: “ I am afraid, Miss West- 
ern, my family hath been the occasion of giving 
you some uneasiness; to which, 1 fear, I have iii- 
noccutly become more iiislruineutal than 1 intended. 
Be assured, madvam, had T at first known how dis- 
agreeable the proposals had been, I should not have 
sulf'ered you to have been so long persecuted. 1 
hope, therefore, you will not think the design of « 
this visit is to trouble you with any further solicita- 
tions of that kind, hut entirely to relieve you from 
them.” 

“ .Sir,” said Sophia, with a little modest hesita- 
tion, “ this behaviour is most kind and generous, 
and such as I could expect only from Mr. All- 
worthy ; hut as you have been so kind to mention 
this matter, you will pardon me for saying it hath, 
indeed, given me great uneasiness, and hath been 
the occasion of my suffering much cruel treatment 
from a father who was, till that unhappy afiair, the 
tenderest and fondest of all parents. I am con- 
vinced, sir, you are too good and generous to resent 
my n'fusal of your nephew. Our inclinations are not 
in our own power ; and whatever may he his merit, 

I cannot force thmn in his favour.” I assure yon, 
most amiable young lady,” said Allwortliy, “ I am 
capable of no such n'seutment, liad the jiersou been 
my own sou, and lead 1 entertained the liighest 
psteem for him. For you say truly, madam, wo 
?annot force our inclinations, much less can they he 
iireefed by another.” “ Oh I sir,” answered 8o- 
ahia, “ every word you sjieak proves you ileserve 
:hnt good, tliat great, that henevohnit character the 
whole world allows you. 1 assure you, sir, nothing 
less than the eertain prosiiei’t of ffaure misery could 
have made mi* resist the commands of iny father.” 

‘ I sincerely believe yon, inndani,” replied All- 
worthy, and 1 heartily congratulate you oii your 
prudent foresight, since by so justiliahle a resist- 
ance you have avoided misery indeed I” “You 
peak now, Mr. Alhvorthy,” cries she, “ with a 
delicacy which few men arc capable of feeling ! hut 
surely, in my opinion, to lead onr lives with one to 
vhom we are indilferent must he a state of wretch- 
‘dness — Perhaps that wretchedness would he even 
nereased by a sense of the merits of an object to 
^hom we cannot give our afiVetions. If I hail niiir- 

ried Ylr. Blifil ” “ Fardou my interrupting you, 

nadaiii,” answered A 11 wort by, “ hut I cannot liear 
he supposition. — Believe me. Miss Western, 1 re- 

()iec from my heart, 1 rejoice in jour eseape. 

I have discovered the -wretch for whom you liave 
suffered all this cruel violence from your father to 
he a villain.” “How, sir!” cries Sojihia, — “ you 
must believe this sur])rises me.” “It hath sur- 

prised me, madam,” answered Allworthy, “ and so 
.twill the world — But T have acquainted you with 
:he real truth.” “ Nothing hut trutii,” says Sophia, 

“ can, I am convinced, conn; from tlie lips of Mr. 
Alhvorthy. ^Y^et, sir, Huch sudden, such unex- 
pected news Discovered, yon sJiy may vil- 

any he ever so!” “ You will soon enough hear 

■he story,” cries Allworthy ; — “ at present let 
ict mention so detested a name. — I have another 
.natter of a very serious nature to propose. — O ! 
Miss Western, I know your ^^st worth, nor eaii I 
10 easily part with the ambition of being allied tb 
it. — I have a near relation, madam, a young 
whose character is, I am convinced, the very cp^o* 
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site to that of this wretch, and whose fortune I will 
make equal to what his was to have been. Could 
I, madam, hope you would a<lmit a visit from hirnt” 
Sophia, after a minute’s silence, answered, ** 1 will 
(leal with the utmost sincerity with Mr. Allwortny. 
His character, and the obligation 1 have just re- 
ceived from him, demand it. 1 have deleriiiined at 
■present to listen to no such proposals fi oin any per- 
son. My only desire is to be restored to the affec’:- 
tion of my father, and to bo again the mistress of his 
family. This, sir, 1 liope to owe to your good oflfices. 
Let me beseech you, let me conjure you, by all the 
j^oodncss which I, and all who know you, have ex- 
perienced, do not, the very moment wlien you have 
released me from one pers{‘,eution, do not engage 
me in another as miserable and as fruith'ss.” “ In- 
deed, Miss Western,” replied Allworthy, ** I am 
cupable of no such conduct ; and if this be your 
n'solution, he must submit to the disappointment, 
wliatever torments he may suffer umh’r it.” “ I 
must smile now, Mr. All worthy,” answered Sophia, 
” when you mention the torriHUits of a man whom 
I do not know, and who can consequently have so 
little acquaintance with nn’.” “ Pardon me, dear 

young lady, ” cries Allworthy, ” I begin now to be 
afraid he hath Ir.id too much accpiaintaix'e for the 
repose of his future days; since, if liver man was 
(•:ij)al)le of a sincere, violent, and noble* passion, 
such, 1 am convinced, is rny unhappy neplunv’s for 
Miss Western,” “ A. nephew of your’s, Mr. AIl- 
wortiiy!” answered Sophia. “It is surely strange. 
I ne^er lieard of him hrfore.” “ Indeed, madam,” 
cries Allworthy, “ it is only tlu^ circumstance of his 
being nay nepliew to whicli you arc a stranger, and 
^vllicll, till this day, was a secret to me. — Mr. Jones, 
who h.is long loveil you, he! he is my nephew!” 
“ Mr. .Jones your ne])hew, sir!” cries Sophia ; “ can 
it In* possible V’ — “ lie is, indeed, madam,” answered 
Allworthy; “ lie is^ my own sister’s son — as such I 
shall ahvays own liim ; nor am I ashamed of own- 
ing liim. I am rnneh more ashamed of my past be- 
b iviour to liirn ; but I was as ignorant of his merit 
as (d his hirth. Indeed, .Miss We^^tern, 1 have used 

liim eni(*lly Indeed I liave.^’ Here the good 

man wiped Iiis eyes, and after a short pause j>ro- 
(•('('dod — “ I never sliall be able to reward him for his 
snltrrings without your assistance. — — Believe me, 
must amiable young lady, 1 must have a great esteem 
nf that offering which I make to your worth. I know 
he liatli been guilty of faults ; but there is gr(*at good- 
iicss of lieart at the bottom. Believe me, madam, 
there is.” Here lie stopp<*<l, S(*(‘ming to expect an 
answer, which lie j)res(*ntly receive*! from Sojihia, 
alt(M- she had a little recovered lu’rself fnun tin* hurry 
nt spirits into wliieli so strange and sudden informal 
ti'-n liad thrown her: “ I sincerely wish you joy, sir, 
<'l a discovery in which you sec’iu to hav(^ such satis- 
t I' tioii. I (lonl)t not but you will have all the com- 
I 'rl you ean jiromise yourself from it. 'I'lie young 
^'•ntbunan hath e(‘rtaiiily a thousand good qualities, 
" hich makes it impossibh* he should not behave well 
h) such an uuch‘.” — “ I hope, madam,” said All- 
w'orthy, “ he Inifh those good qualities which must 
tiiakc liini a good husband. — He must, I am sure, be 
‘‘1 all men the most abandoned, if a lady (^f your 
should (*ondese(*nd -- — ” “ You must pardon 

Mr. Allworthy,” answered Sophia; “ I cannot 
to a proposal of this kind. Mr. Jones, I am 
(■<)iivii,cp(l, hath much merit; but I shall lU'ver re- 
’■' ivc Mr. Jones as one who is to be my husband— 
\ P‘>u rny honour I never will.*’ — “ Pardon me, 
•'‘adain,*' cries Allworthy, “ if I am a little surprised, 

‘‘brr what I hav(' heard from Mr. Western 1 hope 

unhappy young man hath done nothing to for- 


feit your good opinion, if he had ever the honour to 
enjoy it. — Perhaps, he may have been misrepresented 
to you, as he w'as to me. The same villany may 
have injured him everywhere. — He is no murderer, 
I assure you; as he hath been called.” — “ Mr. All- 
worthy,” answered Sophia, “ I have told you my 
resolution. I wonder not at what my father hath 
told you ; but, whatever liis apprehensions or fears 
have been, if 1 know my heart, I have given no oc- 
casion for them ; since it hath always been a fixed 
principle with me, ii(?ver to have married without his 
consent. This is, I think, the duty of a child to a 
parent : and this, I hope, nothing could ever have 
prevailed with me to swerve from. 1 do not indeed 
conceive that the authority of any parent can oblige 
us to marry in direct opposition to our inclinations. 
To avoid a force of tiiis kind, which T had reason to 
suspect, T bdt my father’s house, and sought protec- 
tion elsevVhere. This is the truth of my story ; and 
if the world, or my father, carry my intentions any 
farther, my own conscience will acquit me.” ** I 
hear you. Miss Western,” cries Allworthy, “ with 
admiration. I admire the justness of your senti- 
ments ; hilt surely there is more in this. I am cau- 
tious of offending you, young lady ; but am I to look 
on all whicli I have hitherto heard or seen as a 
dream only ? And have you suffered so muidi cruelty 
from your fatlnu* on the account of a man to whom 
you have he(*n ahvays absolutely indifferent 1” “ I 

l)(‘g Mr. Alhvorthy,” answered Sophia, you will 
not insist on my reasons ; — yes, I have suffered in- 
deed ; I will not, .Mr. Alhvorthy, conceal 1 will 

he very sincere with yon — I own I had a great opi- 
nion of Mr. Jones — I believe - I know I have suf- 
fered for my ojiinion 1 have been treated cruelly 

by my aunt, as well ns by my father; but that is now 
past — I beg I may not he farther pressed ; for, what- 
ever hath been, my resolution is now lixed. Your 
nephew, sir, liath many virtues —he hath groat vir- 
tues, Mr. Allworthy. 1 question not but he will do 
you honour in the world, and make you happy.” — ■ 
“ I wish I could make him so, nnidam,” replied All- 
worihy; “ but that I am convinced is only in your 
power. It is that conviction whicli hath made me 
so earnest a soli(*itor in his favour.” “ Yon arc de- 
ceived indeed, sir ; your are doeeived,” said Sophia. 
“ I hope not by him. It is sufHeieiit to have de- 
ceived me.” “ Mr. Alhvorthy, 1 must insist on 
being press(*d no farther on this subject. T slunild be 
sorry — nay, 1 will not injure him in your favour. I 
wish Mr. Jones very w«*ll. I sincv-rely wish him 
well ; ami I repeat it again to you, wliatever demerit 
he may have to me, I am certain he liatli many good 
(pialities. 1 do not disown my former tliouglits ; 
but nothing can ever reeal them. At present there 
is not a man upon earth whom I would more reso- 
lutely rej(*et than Air. Jones; nor would the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Blitil himsidf be less agret'able to me.” 

Western had been long impatient for the event cf 
this conference, and was just now arrived at tin* door 
to listen; when, having heard tlie last si'iitirnents of 
his daughter’s heart, he lost all temper, and, bursting 
open the door in a rag**, cried out, — ‘‘ It is a li<* ! It 
is ad — n'dlie ! It is all owing to that d — n’d rascal 
Jones; and if she could get at im, slieM lia uii any 
hour of the *lav.” Hen* Allworthy interposed, and, 
addressing liiinself to the squire with some anger in 
his look, he said, ” Mr. AVestern, yni have not kept 
your word with me. A ou promiseil to abstain from 
all violeiu'O.” — ” AVhy so I did,” cri(‘s AVestern, 
“ as long as it was pi^ssihle ; hut to hear a wench 

telling such confounded U.'s /auiihIs ! doth she 

think, if she eau niaki’ voels of other volk, she can 
make one of me? No, no, I know her better than 
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Ihee (1o8t.‘* “ I am sorry to tell you, sir,*' answered 

Alhvorthy, “ it doth not appear, by your behaviour 
to this youiiff lady, that you know her at all. I ask 
pardon for what I say : but 1 think our intimacy, 
your own desires, and the occasion, justify me. She 
is your daughter, Mr. 'Western, and 1 think she doth 
honour to your name. If I was capable of envy, I 
should sooner envy you on this account than any 
other man whatever.” — Odrahbit itl” cries the 
squire, “ I wish she was thine, with all my heart — 
wouldst soon be glad to be rid of the trouble o’ her.” 
“ Indeed, my good friend,*’ answered Allworthy, 

you yourself are the cause of all the trotible you 
complain of. Place; that coiilidenc(‘ in the young lady 
which she so well deserves, and I am certain you will 

be the happiest father on earth.” ” I coiilhlence 

in her !” cries the squire. ” ’Sblood ! what conti- 
dence can T place in her, wlien she Avon’t do as I 
would ha’ herl Let her gi’ but her consent to marry 
as I would ha her, and I ’ll place as much confidence 
ill her as wouldst lia me.”— You have no right, 
neighbour,” ansAvered All\A’orthy, ” to insist on any 
such consent. A negative voice} our danghtt'r allows 
von, and (iod and nature have thought proper to alloAV 
you no mur<'.” — ” A negative voice !” cries the sejuire, 
” Ay ! ay ! PH shoAV yon Avhat a negative voice 1 ha. 
— Go along, go into your eliamber, go, you stubborn 

“ Indeed, Mr. Western,” said Alhvorthy, 

” indeed you use her cnielly — I cannot bear to see 
this — you shall, you must behave to her in a kinder 
maimer. She deserves the best of tr«'atineiit.” 
” Y'es, yes,” said (he squire, ” I know’ Avhat she de- 
serves. See here, sir, here is a letter from my cousin, 
my lady Ihdlaston, in Avhich she is so kind to gi’ me 
to understand that the felloAV is got out of prison 
again; and here she advises me to take all the care 
I can o’ the Aveneh. Odzookors ! neighbour All- 
worthy, you don’t knoAV what it is to govern a 
daughter.” 

The squire ended his speech with some compli- 
ments to his oAA'ii sagacity; and then Alhvorthy, 
after a formal preface, acquaint(Ml him Avith the 
W'holo discoAory which he had nr.ule concerning 
Jones, Avitli liis anger to lililil, and Avith every parti- 
cular Avhich liad been disclosed to the reader in the 
preceding chapters. 

Men over-vioh lit in their dispositions are, for the 
most part, as changeable in them. No sooner then 
was Western informed of Ylr. Alhvorthy’s intention 
to make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily Avith 
the uncle in every comimmdation of the nephew, 
and became as eager for her marriage Avith Jones as 
he had before been to couple her to lllifil. 

Here Mr. Alhvorthy was again forced to interpose, 
and to relate Avhat hud passed bctAVceii him and 
Sophia, :it Avhicli he testified great surprise. 

The squire Avas silent a moment, and looked AA'ild 
with astonishment at this accinint. — At last he cried 
out, “ Why, Avhat can be the meaning of this, neigh- 
bour Allw'orthy 1 Vond o’ uii she avus, that I ’ll he 

sworn to. Odzookers I I have hit o’t. As sure 

as a gun I have hit o’ the very right o’t. It’s all 
along o’ zister. The girl hath got a hankering after 
this son of aAvhore of a lord. I vound ’em together 
at my cousin my Ia<ly Bellaston’s. He hath turned 
the head o’ her, that ’s certain — but d — n me if he 
shall ha her — 1 ’ll ha no lords nor courtiers in my 
varnily.” 

Alhvorthy now made a long speecli, in Avhirh he 
repeated his resolution to avoid allvifibmt measures, 
and very earnestly recommended gentle methods to 
Mr. Western, as those by Avhich he might be assured 
of succeeding best Avith Ins daughter. He then took 
his leave, and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was 


forced to comply with the earnest entreaties of the 
squire, in promising to bring Mr. Jones to visit him 
that afternoon, that he might, as he said, “ maki* nil 
matters up Avith the young gentleman.” At Mr. 
Allworthy’s departure, Western jiromised to folloAv 
his advice in his behaviour to Sophia, saying, “ I 
don’t knoAvhow ’tis, but d — ii me, Alhvorthy, if you 
don’t make me ahvays do just as you please; and 
yet I have as good an esteate as you, and am in the 
commission of the peace as Avell as yourself.” 

CIIAPTKIl X. 

Wliorcin the history twgins to draw towards a conclusion.' 
WiiKN Alhvorthy returned to his loilgings, he heard 
Mr. Jones Avas just aniv(‘d before him. He hurried 
therefore instantly into an empty tdiainher, Avhither 
he ordered Mr. Jones to be brought to him alone. 

It is impossilile to conceive a more tender or mov- 
ing scene than the meeting between the uncle and 
iiephcAV (for Mrs. AVaters, as the reader may well 
suppose, had at her last visit dieovered to him the 
secret of his birth). The first agonies of joy which 
were felt on both sides are indeed beyond my power 
to describe : I shall not therefore attempt it. After 
Allw'orthy had raised Join's from his fec't, Avliere lie 
had prostrated himself, and received him into his 
arms, ” O my child !” he cried, ” hoAv have I beentc 
blame! hoAV have I injiinsl a on! AVbat amends can 
I CAcr make; you for those unkind, those unjust sus- 
picions Avhich I have I'lilcrtained, ami for all the suf- 
ferings they have occasioned to you?” “ Am I 
not iioAV made aim'iids ?” cries Jones. “ AVoiild not 
iny suHerings, if tliey had bei'U ten tinn’s gn-alcr, 
h:i\e been noAV richly repaid t O my dear niich* 
this goodness, this tenderness overptiwers, unmans, 
ilestroAs me. 1 cannot bear tin' transports av liieli How 
so fast upon me. To be again restored to a our jin'- 
senee, to your favour; to In; omj^.; more thus kindly 
received by my great, my noble, my generous bene- 
factor.” — ” Imleed, (‘hild,” cries Alivvoithy, ” 1 

have us(;d you cruelly.” He then exjilaiiicd to liin; 

all the treaeln'ry of IfliHl, and again ri'pc-aled ex|)re8- 
sioiis of the utmost cone«'in, IbrhaAing been induced 
by that treachery to use Iiiin so ill. “ (), talk not 
sol” unsAvered Jones ; “ indeed, sir, }on have used 
me nobly. The Avisest man might be deceivi'd as}ou 
Averc ; and, under sueh a decejitioii, the best must 
have acted just as you did. Your goodness dis- 
played itself in tin* mirlst of your anger, just as i* 
then seemed, I oAve I'Aer} thing to that goodness, 
of Avhieh I have been most unworthy. Do imt put 
me on self-aeeusatiou, by c'arrAing your generoie 
sentiTnents too far. Alas! sir, 1 have mit been jiU' 
nished more than I have deserved ; and it shall h*' 
tlie whole Imsiiii'ss of iny future life to di'serve that 
happiness yon now bestow on nn* ; for, believe me, 
my dear ujicle, my punishment hath not lu'cn thrown 
aAvay upon in<* : though I have been a giu'af, I am 
not a liard<*ned sinner ; I thank Heaven, I have bad 
time to rellect on my past life, Avh(;re, though I can- 
not charge niysidf Avith any gross villaiiy, yet I can 
discern follies and vices more tbaif enow to rcjicnt 
and to be ashamed of; follies Avliich have bcrni at- 
temled with dreadful ctiiisequenceH to my«‘*ll, and 
have brought me to the brink of destruction.” “ ^ 
am rejoiced, my dear child,” arisAvercd AILvortli}. 
” to hear yon talk thus sensibly ; for as 1 am ron- 
viiieed hypocrisy (good Heaven! how have I been 
imposed on by it in others!) was never anionf^ youi 
faults, so I can readily believe all you say. Yon iiQ^ 
see, Tom, to what dangers inqirudcnce alone nia} so 
jeet virtue (for virtue, I am iioav <*onvinced, }Oii jo'* 
ill a great degree), rrudence is indeed the dn } 
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which we owe 1o ourselves ; and if we will be so much 
our own eiKMnies as.to neglect it, we are not to Tvon- 
der if the world is dcHcient in dischary;!!!}' their duty 
to us ; for when a man lays the loundation of his own 
ruin, otliers will, 1 am afraid, be too ajU to build 
upon it. you say, however, yon havb seen your 
errors, and will reform them. 1 iirmly believe you, 
my dear child ; and therefore, from this moment, 
you shall never be reminded of tlnun by me. Re- 
member them only yoursedf so far as for the future 
to teach you the bettc^r to avoid tl\em ; but still re-* 
member, for your comfort, that there is this j^nait 
diilerenee between those faults which candour may 
Vonstrue into imprudence, and those which can he 
deduced from vilhiny only. The former, perhaps, 
are even more apt to subject a man to ruin ; but if 
he reform, his character will, at leiij^th, be toT>illy 
ictrieved ; the world, thouf'h not immediately, will 
in time be re^oneilcd to him ; and he. may reflect, 
not witht)ut some inixture of ])loasnre, on the dan- 
ho hath eseaped ; l>ut villaiiy, my boy, when 
oiice discovered is irretrievalile ; the stains which 
this leaves behind, no time will wash away. The cen- 
sures of mankind will pursue the wretch, their scorn 
\\ill abash him in ])ul)lic ; and if shame drives him 
into retirement, lie will ;i:o to it with all those ter- 
rors with which a weary ehild, who is ufrai«l of hoh- 
^rohliiis, ri'treats from eoinpany to to bed alone. 
Here his iiiurdiM'ed eoiiseienei^ uill liuunt him. 

~ Kepose, like a false friend, will tly from him. 
Wlieianer he turns his eyes, horror presents its«*lf; 
if lie looks haekwanl, nnavailahh* repentance treads 
on his heels ; if forward, im’iirahh* despair stares 
liitii in the fa<’e ; till, like a condemtnal prisoner 
eoiitiiied ill a dinnreon, hi* defesis his pr<‘sent eon- 
ditioii, and yet dreads the eoii'^iapiene** of that hour 
which is to relieve him from it. Chuufnrt yoursidf, 

1 s^^, my child, that tliis is not your ease; and n*- 
joiccwilh I Ininkfi^ness to him who hath suffered 
\ou to see \our erroi'8, hef ia* they liasi* hroiijrl'.t 
"!i \o'i ( haf «h shaietioji to wliieh a j)ersistaiice ia 
e\t*!i !li!)".e ei'i't)rs most h.a\e b d >ou. \ oii h.i\e 
•lest lied them; and the joo^peet lonv before jou 
is Mich, tiiat happiness seems in jour own power.” 
.\( these words .Join’s fetched a deep siirh ; njion 
wliicli, when Allworlliy remonstrated, he said, “Sir, 

I will eoiiri’al nothitiLf from you : 1 fear there is one 
coijNeipicnia* of my vices 1 shall never he abb* to 
ivlriine. (), im> dear uncle! 1 have lost a treasure.” 
“^<m neetl say no more,” answen'd Alhvorthy; 

‘‘ I will he explicit, with )ou; 1 know* what you 
iaiient ; I lni\e seen tli***yonny: lady, and have dis- 
yeaiMil ^^ith lier eoneeinin*; you. 'Ibis I must 
on, as an (Mriiest of your sincm'ity in all you 
eoe said, and of tlie stedfastne*.s of jour resoln- 
ber., th;,t yon obey me in one instance. 'I'o abitle 
'Mfin ly bj tlie detrnnination of the younir lady, 
wlierlin- it shall he in your favour or im. She hath 
•>lie:i(Iy siillered enou!;ii from solicitations which I 
'■‘b' ( ) tliink of; she sliall owe no further constraint 
h> niy family : 1 know her father will Im as ready to 
"’fn'iMit her now on your aceoiint. as he hath for- 
‘ ““ sftiotlier’s ; but I am determined she 

''i sutler no more roiitinement, no more violence, 
’>0 more uneasy hours.” “ (), my dear uncle !” 

•h yon, some com- 
(ir^V I shrdl have some merit in 

wlM the only instance in 

Un'w ' ^ <*‘^bld disobey you would be to give an 
mil li” »ty Sophia. No, sir, if I am so 

. r,, )lc to have incurred her displeasure beyond 

tul r alone, with the dreiul- 

♦* ection of cuusins^Mier miserv, will be sutlieient 
"tipower me. To cull Soiihia mine is the 


i^reatest, ami now* the only additional blessing which 
lieaveii can bestow ; but it is a blessing which I 
must owe to lu?r ahine.” “ I will not Hatter you, 
child,” cries Alhvorthy ; “ I fear your case is des- 
perate : 1 never saw stronger murks of au unalter- 
able resolution in any person than appeared in her 
vehement declarations against receiving your ad- 
dresses; for whicli, perhaps, jou can account better 
than myself.” “ Oh, sir ! I can account too well,” 
answered Jones ; “ I liave sinned against her be- 
yond all hope of ])ar(Um ; and, guilty as I am, my 
guilt unfortunately ajipears to her in ten times 
blacker than the real eolours, (), my dear uncle! 

I timl my follies are irretrievable ; and all your 
goodimss cannot save me from perdition.” 

A servant now ac(inainted them that Mr. W<?steru 
was below stairs; for his eagerness to see Jones 
could not wait till the afternoon. Upon wliic.h 
Jones, whose eyes were full of tears, begged his 
unele to entertain Western a few minutes, till he 
a little n'covered himself; to wdiieh the good man 
consented, and, having ordi ri'd Mr. M'esterii to be 
shown into a parlour, went dow*n to liiin. 

Mrs. Miller no sooner heard that Jones was alone 
(for ^ln‘ bail not set siren him since his release from 
prison) than slie eanie eagerly into the room, ami, 
adxaucing towards Jones, wished him heartily joy 
of his new-found uncle and his hajipy reeoneilia- 
lioa ; adding, “ I wish I could give yon joy on 
another account, my dear child; but anything so in- 
exorable I never saw.” 

Jom-s, witli some appenrance of surprise, asked 
her what she meant. “ Why thmi,” says she, “I 
have been witli your young lady, and haxe explained 
all niattms to her, as tln.*y were t»)l(l to me by my 
sou Is igluingale. She can have no longer any 
lUmhl about the letter; of that 1 am eertain ; for I 
tobl her mj sou Night ingahr was rcatly to take ids 
oath, if s]ie> plea'ii'd, that it was all his own invmi- 
tion, ami the letter of his inditing. I told her the 
V4*ry reason of simding the letter ought to recommend 
you to !ier llie more, as it was all upon her aeeount, 
and a j»luiu proof that you was resohed to ipiit all 
your pi'dligacy for tlie future; tliat }ou had never 
l)«‘(‘n guilty of a single insfaiiee of infidelity to her 
since your seeing her in town : I am afraid I went 
too far there; but Heaven fmgive me! I hope your 
future hehaxioiir will he my justiticatitm. I am 
sure I l.ave said all I cau ; but all to no purpose. 
{She remains iutlexihle. She sa\s, she had forgiven 
many faults on account of vouth; hut expressed 
such detestation of the ehaiaeter of a libertine, that 
she absolutely sdv*need me. 1 often vUtemjtled to 
excuse you; but tlu‘ justness of her accusation tlew 
in my face. I pon my honour, she is a lovely 
woman, and one of the sweeti'st and most 'sensible 
ereafiires I ever saw. 1 could have almost kis>eil 


her for one expression she made ns(’ of. It was 
a sentiment W(»rthy of Seneca, or of a bisboji. ‘ I 
oiiee fancied, madam,’ saiil she, * I had diseo- 
vered great gimdness of heart in Mr. Jones; aiid 
for that I own 1 had a sincere esteem ; hut an en- 
tire proHigaey of manners w ill cornij*t the best heart 
in the worKl ; and all whicli a gixul-natnrcd liber- 


tine <’an exjiect is, that we should mix some graiiiP 
of jiity with lUir contcmj»t and ahliorronce. 5she 
is au angelic creature, that is tln‘ truth on t, ‘ 
Mrs. Miller!” answered Jones, “ean I bear to tliink 
I have lost such an angel t” “ Lost! no,’' erica 
Mrs. Miller; “ I hope you have not lost her ycL 
Resolve to h*avc such vicious courses, and yon may 
vet have hopes ; nay, if she should remain inexor- 
able, there is anot’hev young ludy, a sweet pretty 
joiing Uidv. and a swinging fortune, who is ubso- 
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Intel}’ il} ing for love of you. 1 heard of it this very 
rnoriiinj^, and I toll it to Miss Western ; iiay» I 
went a little beyond \he truth aj'aiii ; lor 1 told her 
you had refused her ; but iiidee{l 1 know you would 
refuse her. And here 1 must give you a little com- 
fort ; when I mentioned the young lady’s name, 
who is no other than the jnetty witlow Hunt, 1 
thought she turned pale ; but avIumi 1 said you had 
refused her, I Avill be sworn her face was all over 
scarlet in an instant; and tlu'se were her very 
words : ‘ I will not deny but that I believe he has 
some affection forme.* ” 

Here the conversation Avas interrupted by the 
arrival of Western, avIio could no long(‘r be kept 
out of the room even by the authority of All worthy 
himself ; though this, as avo have often seen, had a 
wonderful poAver over him. 

Western immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, “ My old friend Tom, I am glad to see thee 
with all my heart ! all past must he forgotten ; I 
could not intend any affront to thee, because, as 
Allworthy here knows, nay, dost know it thyself, 
I took thee for another person; and Avliere a body 
means no harm, Avhat signifi(*s a hasty Avord or tAVo t 
One Christian must forget and forgive another.’* 
“ I hoj)e, sir,” said Jones, “ I shall never forget the 
many obligations I have had to you ; hut as for any 
offence towards me, I declare 1 am an utter stranger.” 
“ A ’t,” sa\s Western, “ tlicii give me thy fist ; a ’t 
as hearty an honest cock as any in the kingdom. 
Come along Avilh me ; 1 ’ll carry thee to thy mistress 
this moment.” Here AlhAorthy interposed ; and 
the s(piire being unable to prevail eitlierwith the 
uncle or nephew, Avas, after some litigation, obliged 
to consent to delay introducing Joins to Sophia 
till the afternoon; at Avhich time Allworthy, as well 
in compassion to Jones as in compliance with the 
eager desires of Western, Avas prcvaikMl upon to pro- 
miac to attend at the tea-table. 

Tile conversation Avhich now ('nailed Avas pleasant 
enough ; and with Avliich, had it iiappcned earlier 
in our history, Ave, AVould have eiitertaiiu’d our reader; 
but as we ha\'e uoav leisure only to ulteiid to Avhat 
is very material, it shall sulficc to say that matters 
being entirely adjusted as to the afternoon A'isit Mr. 
Western again returned home. 

CHAPTLK Xr. 

The history draws iieart r to a concludon. 

When Mr. Western avus departed, Jones began to 
inform Mr. Alhvortliy and Mrs. Miller that bis 
liberty had been jirocured by tAvo noble lords, Avbo, 
together Avilh two surgeons and a friend of Mr. 
Nightingale’s, had attended fin; magistrati? by Avhoni 
he had been committed, and by Avhom, on the 
surgeons' oaths, that the Avounded person avus out 
of all manner of danger from his Avouiid, he avus 
discharged. 

One only of these lords, he said, lie had ever seen 
before, and that no more than once ; but the other 
had greatly surprised him by asking his pardon for 
an offence he liad been guilty of towards him, occa- 
sioned, be said, entirely by his ignorance who lie 
was. 

Noav the reality of the case, Aidtli Avhich Jones avus 
not acquainted till afterwards, avus this: — The lieu- 
tenant Avhom lord Fellamar had employed, according 
to the 'advice of lady Bellaston, to press Jones as a 
vagabond into the sea-service, Avlien )ic came to re- 
port to his lordship the event which Ave Iiave before 
■een, spoke very favourably of the behaviour of Mr. 
Jones on all accounts, and strongly assured that lord 
dial he must have mi»taken the person, for that 


Jones Avas certainly a gentleman ; insomuch that liis 
lordship, Avho was stritrtly a man of honour, and 
Avould by no means liav'e been* guilty of an action 
Avhich the world iu general would have condemiud, 
began to be much concerued for the advice which he 
had taken.* , 

Within a day or tAvo after this lord Fellamar liap- 
polled to dine AV'itli the Irish [leer, Avho, in a coiiver-- 
sation upon the duel, acquainted his company Avitii 
the character of Fitzpatrick; to Avliieli, indeed, lu; 
did not do strict justice, es])ecially in Avhat related to 
Jiis lady. He said she Avas the most innocent, the 
most iiijun'd woman alive, and that from coiiqiassion 
alone he had undertaken her cause. He then de- 
clared an intention of going tlie next morning to 
Fitzpatrick’s lodgings, in order to prevail with him, 
if jiossible, to consent to a separation from his wife, 
AvIio, the peer said, Avas in apprehensions for lier life, 
if she should cAor return to he under the pOAver of 
her husband. Lord Fellamar agrei'd to go Avitli 
him, that he might satisfy himself more eoucerning 
Jones and the circumstances of the 'iuel ; for lie Avas 
by no means easy concerning the part lie had acted. 
The moment his lordship gave a hint of his n^adiness 
to assist in the delivery of the lady, it was eagerly 
embraced by the other nobleman, a\ ho ([(‘pended 
j much on the authority of lord Fellamar, as lie 
thought it Avould greatly eoiitrihiite to awe Fitz- 
patrick into a conijiliance ; and perhaps he avus in 
the right; for the poor Irishman no sooner saw 
these noble peers had un(ieitak(’n the (.’aust' of Ins 
Avife than he submitted, and articles of sejiaration 
AVere soon drawn up and signed between the parties. 

Fitzpatrick had Ix'en so aacH satislhal by Mrs. 
Waters coma'rning the innocence of his wife with 
Jones at Upton, or perhaps fr«im some other rea- 
sons, Avas n(»w bi'CoiiK! so iiuliHen'iit to that matter 
that he K])()ke highly in fa\onr of Jones to lord 
Fellamar, took all the blame upon bimstdf, and said 
the other hud behaved Aery mneh lik(* a gc'iitleinan 
and a man of honour; and upon that lord’s furtlicr 
impiiry eonceniiiig Mr. Join's, Fitzpatrick told him 
h(^ AAus iiejihcAV to a gentleman of very great fashion 
and fortune, AAhieh Avas the account he liad just re- 
ceiAcd from Mrs. Maters after her intcivieAV with 
DoAvling. 

Lord F(‘llairiar iioav thought it behoved him to 
do ever} thing in his poAver to make satisfaction ti^ 
a gentleman whom he had so grossly injured, and 
Avithout any consideration of rivalship (tor he bad 
UOAV given over all thoughts of Sophia), determined 
to procure Mr. Jones’s liheity, Indiig satislied, as 
AA'cll from Fitzjiatriek as his surgeon, that the wound 
Avas not mortal. He then'fon; prevailed Avith the 
Irish peer to accompany him to the place Aviiere 
Jones AA’as confined, to Avhom he behaved as Ave 
liavc already rciutc'd. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he: im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, and tlieu ac- 
quainted liifii Avith the Avhole matter, as Avell Avhat 
lie had heard from Mrs. Waters as what he had dis- 
covered from Air. DoAvling. 

Jones expressed great aslonishmf nt and no loss 
concern at this aceount, but without making 
comincnt or observation upon it. And now a mes- 
sage was brought from Mr. Blifil, desiring to knoiv 
if his uncle Avas at hdsure that he might Avait upon 
him. Alhvorthy started and turned pale, and tliP»i 
in a more passionate lone than 1 believe he had eAtr 
used before, bid the servant tell Blilil he kncAV mu 
not. ** Consider, dear sir,” cries Jones, in 
bling voice. ” I have considered,” aiisAvered 

worthy, “and you yourself shall carry niy nic»‘‘'‘‘b 

to the villain. No one can carry him the senten 
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of hU own ruin bo properly as the man whose ruin 
he hath so villanously contrived.” “ Pardon me, 
dear sir,” said Jones ; “a moment’s reflection -will, 

I am sure, convince you of the contrary. What 
perhaps he but justice from anoflier foiij(ue, 
Avould from mine he insult; and to wliomf — my 
own brother and your nephew. Nor did he use me 
so barbarously — indeed, that would haA'e been more 
inexcusable than anythiiif^ he hath done. Fortune 
may tempt men of no very bad dis])ositions to in- 
justice ; but insults proceed only from black and 
rancorous minds, and have? no temptations to excuse 
them. Let me beseech you, sir, to do nothing by 
him in the present height of your auger. Consider, 
]uy <lcar uncle, 1 was not myself condemned un- 
lieanl.” Allworthy stood silent a moment, and then, 
(‘iiibracing Jones, he said, with tears gushing from 
his eyes, “O my ihild! to Avhat goodness have 1 
been so long blind ! ” 

Mrs. Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap which was not perceived, and 
seeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man in an agony of joy fell upon her km^es, and 
burst forth into the most ecstatic thanksgivitigs to 
heaven ft>r wliut hud haj)pened ; then, running to 
Junes, she emhraced him <‘agerly, eryiiu?, “ My 
dean'st friend, I wish you joy a thousand and a 
tliousand times of this blest day.” And next Mr. 
Mlwortliy himself re<‘<‘ivi‘d the sajiie congratulations. 
To uhieh he. aiiswa red, “ Indcf'd, indeed, Mrs. 
^liller, 1 am lu‘\ond expression happy.” Some few 
iiuuc rapluia’s liaNing passed on all sides, Mrs. Miller 
(leNlied them both to walk down to dinner in the 
|iailimr, where she v;iid there were a v* ry happy set 
uf |)('ojile assembled — being iml< ed no other than 
Mr. Nigbtingah' and his bride, and his cousin Harris 
with her bridegroom. 

.Mhvorlhy excused liimself from dining with the 
cuiujuiuy, saying^iehad ofilenil sotm* little thing 
fur Ijim and his nepliew in his <iwn apartment ; for 
that ihey hatl mueli [)ri\at(' business to dis<*ours<> of, 
hut could not iM'sist promising the g«H)d woman that 
both lie and Jones would make part of her society 
at s'ljijier. 

Mrs. Mill(>r then asked Avhat was to be done with 
Hlilil ? “for indeed,” says she, “ 1 eannot be easy 
Mhile such a Aillain is in my house.” Allwoiihy 
answered, “ He Avas as uneasy .as herself on The 
same araamnt.” “ Oh I” cries she, “ifth.athe the 
leave the matter to me, I’ll soon shoAV him 
the u\itsHle of iny iU>ors, I Avarrant you. Here 
arc two or three lusty fellows behiw stairs.” “ T'herc 
will be no need of any violence,” cries AlUvorthy ; 
“if you Avill carry him a message from me, he will, 

I aiii convinced, dcjiart of his oavu accord.” ” Will 
I !” said Airs. Afiller; “I never diil anything in 
/II V life with a better Avill.” Here Jones interfered, 
and said, “ He had considered the ni.'itter better, 
and Would, if Mr. Allw'orthy pleased, be biniself 
die messenger. I know,” says he, “ alre.-idy 
enoijgli of your pleasure, sir, and I beg leave to 
J'l’iiuaint him Avith it by my oavu avohIs. Let me 
hrvaa'eh you, sir,” added he, “to reflect on the 
dreadful conse«pienccs of il riving him to violent 
■'ind sudden despair. Hoav nntit, alas! is this poor 
mail to diu iji bis present situation.” 'Fhis sugges- 
dnii had not the least effect on Mrs. Miller. She 
y'lt the room, crying, “you are too good, Mr. Jones, 
infinitely too good to live in this world.” But it 
mu( e, a deeper impression on AlUvorthy. “My 
Snnd child,” said he, “ I am equally astonished at 

m goodness of your heart, and the quickness of 
.nur understanding. Heaven in<!eed forbid that 

*8 wretch should he deprived of .'iny means or 


time for repentance ! That would be a shocking 
consideration indeed. Go to him, therefore, and 
use your oavu iliscretion ; yet do not flatter him 
Avith any hopes of my forgiveness ; for I never shall 
forgiA'e villany farther than my religion obliges me, 
and that extends not either to our bounty or our 
coiiA'ersation.’^ 

Jones Avent up to lllilil’s room, Avhom he found 
in a situation wliich moved bis pity, lliougli it 
Avould have raised a le.ss amiable passion in many 
beholders. He cast himself on his bed, Avhere he 
lay abandoning himself to despair, and droAvned in 
tears ; not in such tears as fkuv from contrition, 
and Avash aAvay guilt from minds which have been 
seduced or surprised into it unaAvares, against the 
bent of th(‘ir natural dispositions, as Avill sojijetimes 
hapjien from liuman frailty, even to the good ; no, 
these tears Avere such as the frighted thief sheds in 
his cart, and are indeed the effects of that concern 
Avhiidi the most savage natures are seldom deficient 
in feeling for thcmsidACS. 

It would be unpleasing and tedious to paint this 
scene in full length. Let it sutlice to say, that the 
behaviour <»f Join's Avas kind to excess. He omitted 
nothing Avlueh his invention could supply, to 
raise and comfort the drooping spirits of lilitil, be- 
fore he coinmnnieati'd to him the resolution of his 
nnele that he must ([uit tlie house that evening. 
He olfere<l to furnish him Avith any money he 
Avanted, assured him of his hearty forgiveness of all 
he luul done against him, that he Avould endeavour 
to live Avith him hereafter as a brother, and Avould 
leave nothing nnattempted to eil’ectiiate a reconci- 
lation Avith his uncle. 

Blitil A\as at tirst sullen and silent, balancing in 
his mind whether he shouhl yet deny all ; but, find- 
ing at last the evidence too strong against him, he 
betook himself at last to confession. He then asked 
pardon of his hrotlu'r in the nK)st vehement manner, 
prostrated himself on the ground, and kissed his 
feet ; in slun-t he Avas now' as remarkably mean as 
lie IkuI been before remarkably wicked. 

Join's I'ould not so far check his disdain, but that 
it a little discovered itself in his countenance at 
this extreme si'rvility. He raised bis brother the 
nioineni he could from the grouinl, and advised 
him to bear his atllietions more like a inuu ; re- 
peating, at the same time, his promisi's, that he 
Avonld do all in his power to lessen them ; forwhicli 
Blitil, making many professions of liis unAvorthiness, 
pmu'cd forth a profusion of thanks; and then, he 
ir.iving declared hi* Avtiuld immediately depart to 
another Uxlging, Jones returned to his uncle. 

Among other matters. Allworthy now acijiiainteJ 
Jones Avitli the discovery which he had made con- 
cerning the .'>1)0/. bank-notes. “I /lave,” said he, 
already consulted a lawyer, Avho fells me, to my 
grc'at astonishment, that there is no jiunishincut 
for a fraud of this kind. Indeed, Avheii I consider 
the black ingratitude of this fellow toward you, I 
think a liighAvayman, commpared to him, is un in ■ 
iioeent person.” 

“ Good Heaven!” says Jones, “is it possible t— 

I am sbockeil beyond measure at this iicavs. I 
thought there Avas not an honester felloAV in the 
world. — — T'he temptation ot such a sum was too 
great for him to w ithstaml ; for smaller matters 
hfiA'e come safe to me through his hand. Indeed, 
luy dear uncle, you must sutler me to call it 
AA’cakness ratlu’r than ingratitude ; lor I am con- 
vinced the po«)r felloAV loves me, and hath done 
me some kindnesses, Avliich 1 can never forget; 
nav, I believe he hath repented of thU very act ; 
for it is not above a day or tAVO ago, when my 
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affairs sorrnpd in tho most dosporato situatifni, 
that he visited mo in my continomont, and offered 
me any money 1 wanted. (Consider, sir, what a 
temptation to a man who liath tastial such hitter 
distress, it must be, to leave a sum in his possession 
which must put him and Ids family beyond any 
future possibility of sufferinjr tlui like.” 

“ Child,” cries Allworthy, “ you carry this for- 
giving temper too far. Such mistakim mercy is 
not only weakness, but borders on injustice, and 
is very pernicious to society, as it encourages vice. 
The dishonesty of this fellow I might, perhaps, leave 
pardoned, but never his ingralitude. Ami give me 
leave, to say, when we suffer any ti'inptation to atone 
for dishonesty itself, we art* as candid and merciful 
as we ought to be ; and so far I confess I liave gone ; 
for 1 have often pitied the fate of a highwayman, 
when 1 have been on the grand jury ; and have more 
than once applied to the judge on the behalf of 
such as have had any mitigating circumstances in 
their case ; but when dishonesty is attended with 
any blacker crime, such as cruelty, murder, ingrati- 
tude, or the like, compassion and forgiv(*ness then 
become laults. I am convinced the fellow is a 
villain, and he shall be punished ; at least as far as 
I can punish him.” 

This was spoke with so stern a voice, that Jones 
did not think proper to make any rej)ly ; besides, 
the hour appoiiittMl by Mr. Western now drew so 
near, that he had barely lime left to dress himself. 
Here therefore emled the present dialogue, and 
Jones retired to another room, where rartridge at- 
tended, according to order, with his clothes. 

Partridge had scarce seen Ids master since thc 
happy discovery. The poor fellow was unable 
either to contain or express his transports. He 
bcdiaved like one frantic, and made fdmost as many 
mistakes while he was dressing Jones as I Iia\e 
seen made by Harlequin in dressing himself on the 
stage. 

His memory, however, was not in the least de- 
ficient. lie recollected now many omens and pre- 
sages of this liapjjy event, sf)me of which he had 
remarked at the tinu*, hnt many more* l:e now re- 
membered ; nor dirl h omit the dreams he had ' 
dreamt that evening before his meeting with Jones; ‘ 
and eoueludrd with saying, “ I ahva\s told your 
honour something boiled in my mind that you 
would one time or other have it in ^our jiower to 
make rny fortune.” Jones assured him lhat this 
boding should as eerfainly be verilicd with reganl 
to him as all the otlier omens had been to himself; I 
which did not a little add to all tlie raptiu’cs which 
the poor fellow had already conceived on account of 
Ills master. 

CHAPTER XI 1. 

Api'roadung .still tiearer to the cud. 

JoNF..*;, being now completely dressed, attended his 
uncle to Mr. Western’s. He was, indeed, one of 
the finest figures ever beheld, and his person alone 
would have charmed the greater part of womankind; 
but W'e hope it hath already aiipi rwed in this hisli^ry 
lhat Nature, when she formed him, did not totally 
jely, as she .sornctirnes doth, on this merit only, to 
recommend her work. 

S'lphia, who, angry as she was, was likewise set 
forth to the best advantage, for whicli I h;ave my 
female readers to account, iipjieared so extrern<'ly 
beautiful, tfiat even Allworthy, when he saw her, 
could not forbear whispering Western lhat he be- 
lieved she was the finest creature in the worhl. 'I'o I 
which Western answered, in a whisper, overheurd I 


by all jiresent, “ So much the better for Tom ; — for 
d — u me 'S lie shan’t lia the tousling her.” Sophiu 
was all over scarlet at these wonis, while Tom’s 
countenance was altog(!ther as pale, and he wa. 
almost ready to sink from his chair. 

The tea-lahle was searci'ly nunoved Ix'fore West- 
ern lugged Allwtuthy out of tlu* room, telling Inni 
he had hiisiiie.ss of consequence to imjiart, and 
Tiiust sjieak to him that instant in jirivate, before he 
forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I ques- 
tion not, appear strange to many readers, that those 
who had so much to say to one another when danger 
ami dilHcully attended their conversation, and wlio ‘ 
seemed so eager to rush into eaeli other’s anus 
when so many bars lay in their way, now that with 
safety they were at liberty to say or do whatever they 
pleased, should both remain for sometime silent and 
motionless ; itisomiich that a stranger of nioderale 
sagacity might have* well conelmled they W(‘r(; 
mutually iiKlitf’ereiit ; hut so it was, however straugi! 
it may seem ; both sat with their eyes east dowu- 
Avards on the ground, and for some minutes (amtiuui'd 
in perfect silence. 

.Mr. Jones during this interval attemplerl ome 
or twice to speak, but was ahsohitely ineapabli*, 
muttering only, or rather sighing out, some hr<»Urn 
words; when Sojihia at length, partly out of jiity to 
him, and jiartly to turn the iliseoiirse from the sub- 
ject which she knew Avell enough he was endeavour- 
ing to open, said — - 

“Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate man in 
tlic World in this discovery.” “ .\nd can you really, 
madam, think tne so fortiiiiate,” said Jones, sighing, 

“while! 1 have ineurrial your disjileasure (” “Nav, 

sir,” says she, “ as to that }ou best know wlietlier 
you hav(! des<i\eil it.” “Indeed, inadani,” an- 
swered he, “ you youiself an* as well ajiprisi'il of all 
my demerits. Mrs. Miller hath acquainted noii with 
the whole truth. O I my Sophia, am I lu'M r (o 
hope for forgiveness !” — “ I tluuk, Mr. Jones,” said 
sli ‘I may almost depend oti )our ju'^tiee, and 
leave it to yourself t ) pass uti-me tui }()ur own 

red he, “it is 

inerey. and not justice, which I imjilore at your haud*^. 
Justice I know must eondemu me. — Vet not fur the, 
letter I scut to lady llellastou. Of that 1 most 
'olemuly deelan* you have had a true aeeouul.” Hi! 
then insisted uiueh on the security given him by 
.Nightingale of a fiir preti'iiee tor hreakiiig olf, if, 
contrary to tlieir expectations, lier lad^shii) should 
have accepted his ()ib*r ; hut confessed that hi! had 
been guilty of a great indiscretion to put such a 
letter as that into her power, “which,” said lie, “ I 
have dearly paid for, in the (.irect it has upon yui.” 

“ I do not, I cannot,” says she, “ believe otherwise 
of that h'tter than you would have me. Myeouduet, 

I think, show's yon clearly I do not helii'Nc there is 
nmeh in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have I uut. 
enougli to resent f ATter what passed at I pton, so 

soon to engagp! in a new amour with another wouiaii, 

while J fancied, and you pretended, your heart was 
bleeding for me t Indeed, you havelicted stiiuigely. 
(bin I believe the jias.sion vou have ])rofessed to nie 
to he siiieme't Or, if I can, what happiness call I 
assuri? in} self of with a man capable of so niiicU in- 
constancy f” “0! my Sophia,” cries he, “tin not 
doubt the sincerity of tho purest jiussion that ever 
inflamed a human breast. Think, most adorable 
creature, of my unhappy situation, of my design*’ 
Could I, my Sojilna, have flattered myself with t 
most distant hojies of being ever permitted to 
myself at your feet in the manner I do now, it won ‘ 
not haAe been in the power of any other woman 
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have inspired a thought whi(;h the severest cliastity 
/ould have condeniiK'd. Inconstancy to you ! O 
Sophia! if you can have goodness enough to pardon 
wliat is passed, do not let any crvud future appre- 
hensions shut your mercy against me. No repent- 
ance was ever more sincere. O ! let it reconcile me 
to my heaven in this dear bosom.” ** Sincere re- 
pentance, Mr. Jones,” answered she, “will obtain 
the pardon of a sinner, but it ia from one who is a 
perfect judge of that sincerity. A liumaii mind may 
be im|>os('d on ; nor is there any infallible method 
to prevent it. You must expect, liowever, that if I 
can be prevailed on by your rep<*ntance to pardon 
you, I will at least insist on the strongest proof of 
its sincerity.” “ Name any proof in iny power,” 
answered Jones eagerly. “Time,” replied she; 
“time alone, Mr. Jones, can convince me that you 
are a true penitent, and have resolvt^d to abandon 
these vicious courses, which I slioiild detest you for, 
if I imagined you capable of ])er8eYering in them.” 
“Do not imagine it,” cries Jones. “ On my knees 
I entreat, 1 implore your confidence, a confidtuice 
which it shall be the business of my life to deserve.” 
“Let it then,” said slu*, “be the business of some 
part of your life to sliow me you <leserve it. 1 tbink 
I have be«'M (‘xplicit enough in assuring you that, 
A^hen T see you merit inv coididence, you will ob- 
tain if. After what is jiassed, sir, can you expect I 
should lake you ujk)!! your word !” 

Hv.* n plied, “ Don’t l»elieve me upon niy word ; 

I have a bt'tter security, a j)ledge for my constaiiey, 
which it is injj)ossil)Ie to see and to doubt.” 
“AVljat is tliat said Sojdiia, a little sur]»rised. 

“ I will show y«*u, my eliarining angel,” cries Jones, 
Ri'iziiig Ikt band ami <'arr\ing lier to the glass. 
“Tliere, bi liold it tliere in that b)vely figure, in that 
face, that shape, those e>es, tliat mind wbicli shines 
through these e>es; can the man who shall be 
in possession (»f l^ose !»<> iiusmstant t Impossible! 
my Sophia; they would fix a Doiimant, a lord Uo- 
"hesn r. \(n\ could imt doubt it, if you could sec 
juurs( If w’itb any eyes but your own.” Sophia 
I'lushed and half smiled ; but, forcing again her 
hidw into a frown — “ If I am to judg(‘,” said she, 
“ of the future by tin* past, my image will no more 
remain in Noiir heart when I am out of your sight, 
lhan it will in thisglaas wlnui I am out of the room.” 
“ Ily heaven, by all that is sacred !” said Jones, “it 
aever was out of my heart. The delicacy of your 
\ c.'irmof conceive the grossness of ours, nor how' 
lilfic one sort of aimmr has to do with the heart.” 

“ I will never marry a niati,” n’plied So[)bia, very 
gravely, “ who shall not learn retiiiemeiit enough to 
he as incapable as I am myself of making such a dis- 
fim tien.” “ J w ill learn it,” said Joints. “ I have 
!i amt it already. The first moment of hope that 
’"Y Sophia might be my wife taught it me at once ; 

all the rest of liei sex from that moment he- 
‘aiiic as little the ohjeeis of desire to my sense as of 
passion fo niy Imait.” “ W<dl,” said S()phia, “ the 
prool (,{ this must ])e from time. Your situation, 
'L*. Jones, is now alf(>re<l, and I assure you I have 
K'rcat satislactioii in the alteration. You wdll imw 
Wiiut no opportunity of Ixdiig near me, and convine- 
••ii? m«‘ that your mind is nltere<l too.” “()! my 
* ^ Jones, “ how' slmll 1 thank thy gooil- 

good to own that you have a 

islaction in my prosperity 1 Helieve me, be- 

itin* me, mathim, it is yon alone have given a relish 
FO‘‘*P‘*'dy, sinee I owe to it tin* dear hop«* 
11 j Sophia, let it not he a distant one. — I 
d'!r» ^ ^*^>‘’diencc* to your commatnls. 1 will not 

Yem ^ luiytliing further than you permit me. 

entreat you to appoint a short trial. O ! 


tell me when I may expect you w'lll be convinced 
of what is most solemnly true.” “ When I have gone 
voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,” said slie, “ I ex- 
pect not to he pressed. Nay, I will not.” — “O! 
don’t look unkindly thus, my Sophia,” cries he. “ 1 
do not, I dare not press you. — Y'et permit me at 
least once more to beg you would fix the period. O ! 
consider the impatience of love.” “ A twelve- 

month, perhaps,” said she. “ () ! my Sophia,” cries 
he, “ you have named an eternity.” — “ rcrha])s, it 
may be something sooner,” says she ; “ I will not 
l)e teased. If your passion for me he what I would 
have it, I think you may now be easy.” — “ Easy, 
Sophia, call not such an exulting happiness as mine 

by so cold a name. O ! transporting thought ; 

am I not assured that the blessed «lay will come, 
when I sliall call you mine ; wdum fears shall be no 
more; wlien I shall have that dear, that vast, that 
exquisite, ecstatic delight of making my Sophia 

happy “ Indeed, sir,” said she, “ that day is 

ill your own power.” “O ! my dear, my divine 

angel,” crieil lie, “ these words have made me mad 

with joy. Hut I must, I will tliank those dear 

lips whieh liave so sweetly prononneed my bliss.” 
He tin 11 caught Ikt in Ids arms, and kissed her with 
an ardour he had never ventured before. 

At this instant Wi'stern, who had stood some time 
listening, hurst into the room, and, with his 
Imnling voice and iihrase, cried out, “ 'i'o her, boy, 

to her, go to her. I'hat ’s it, little honeys, O 

that’s it! Will! wliat, is it alL overt Hath she 
ajipointed the day, boy t What, shall it he to-mor- 
row or next day ! It shan’t be put off a minute 
longer than next day, I am resolved.” “ Let me be- 
seech you, sir,” savs Jones, “ don’t let me he the 

occasion — ” — “ lh'si*eeli mine a crii‘s AVes- 

tern, “ I thought thou hadst been a lad of higher 
mettle than to give W'ay to a parcel of maidenish 

tricks. 1 tell thee *tis all fliniHani. Zoodikers ! 

she'd have tin* wedding to night with all her heart. 
Would’st not, Sophy ! ('oim*, confess, and he an 

honest girl for once. AVhat, art dnmht AVhy dost 
not speak K” “ Why should I confess, sir,” says 
Sopida, “ since it seems you are so wi ll acquainted 

with my thoughts!” “ Tliat 's a good girl,” ciies 

he, ” and ilost consent then!” ” No, indeed, sir,” 

savs Sophia, “ I have given no such conseul.*’ 

“ And wiiiit not ha nn then to-morrow, nor next 

day?” says AVestiTii. “Indeed, sir,” says she, 

“ 1 have no siu h intention.” “ Hut I can tell 
tlice,” replied lie, “ wliy liasl mit ; (uily because thoe 
dost love to be disobedient, and to jdague and vex 
tliy father.” “ Fray, sir,” s;dd Jones, interfering 

“ I tell thee tliou art a puppy,” cries he. 

“ AVhen I vorhid her, tlien it was all nolldng hut 
sigldiig and whining, and langidsldiig and writing; 
now 1 am vor thee, she is age.inst thee. All the 
spirit of eoiitrarv, that’s all. She is above being 
guided and governed by her father, that is the 
whole truth on ’t. It is only to disoblige and con- 
tradict me.” “What wouhl luy papa have me do?” 
cries Sophia. ” What would I ha lliee do? ’ sajs 
lie, “wliy gi’ un thy hand this moment.”— ” M ell, 
sir,” saiii Sopliia, ** I will obey ym. — 1 liere is my 
hand, Mr. J.>nes.” “ Well, and will you consent 
to ha uu to-moiTovv im>riiiug ( says A^ estern. 

“ I will be obedient to you, sir,” cries she.— 
“ AVby then to-morrow morning be tlio day,” cries 
ho. “Why then to-morrow morning shall be the day, 
papa, since you. will have it so,” says Sophia. Jfues 
then fell upon his knees, and kissed lier liaml in a/i 
agony of j(»y, whih* Western began to caper and 
(lance about (he room, presently crying out,— 
“Where Jlic ilevil is Alhvortlijl He is viUioul 
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mow» a talking with that d d lawyer Dowling, 

when he should he minding other matters.'* He 
then sallied out in quest of him, and very oppor- 
tunely lelt the lovers ta enjoy a fi;w tender minutes 
alone. 

But he soon returned witli Allworthy, saying, 
** It you Avon't btdieve me, you may ask lier your- 
selt. Hast nut gin thy consent, Sophy, to he mar- 
ried to-morrow 1” “ Such are your eommuuds, sir,” 
cries Soi)hia, ” and I dare not he guilty of disobe- 
dience.” ” I hope, madam,” cries Allworthy, ‘‘my 
nephew will merit so much gooilness, and will he 
ahvays ns sensible as myself of tlie great honour you 
have done my family. An allianec; with so charm- 
ing and so excellent a young lady would indeed he 
an honour to the greatest in Ihigluud.” “ Yes,” 
cries Western, ‘‘ but if 1 ha<l suffiTed her to ftaiid 
shill 1 shall 1, diily dally, you might not have had 
that honour yet a wliile ; I was forcotl to use a little 
fatherly authority to biiug her to.” “ I hope not, 
sir,” cries Allworthy, “ I hope tliero is not the least 
constraint.” ‘‘ Why, there?,” cries Western, “ you 
may bid hi?r uus iy all again if you will. Dost re- 
pent heartily of thy juoinise, dost not, Sophy 
“ Indeed, pa])a,” cries she, ‘‘ I do not repthil, nor do 
T believe I ever shall, of any promise in favour of 
Mr. Jones.” ‘‘ Then, nephew,” cries Allwortliy, 

” I felieitate you most heartily ; for I think you are 
the happiest of nu'u. And, madam, you will gh'e 
me leave to congratulati’ you on this joyhd oeeasion : 
indeed, 1 am eonvineed you have bestowed yourself 
on one whoAvill be si‘usil)le of your great merit, and 
who will at least use his Ijest endeavours to deserve 
it.” IJis best endi.-avours I” erics Western, “that 

he will, I Avarraut uii. Ifark' (', Allworlhy, 1 *11 

bet thee live pounds to a eroAvu av(? hav<* a hoy to- j 
morroAV nine months ; but prithee tell m<? Avhat Avut 
ha! Wilt ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or Avliat 1 for, 
please Jujiiter, av(? ’ll make a night un’t.” “ Indeed, 
Bir,” said Alhvorthy, “you must excuse me ; lioth 
my nephcAV and I AV(*re engaged htdbre I suspected 
this near approach ofhis happiness.” — •“ Engaged 
quoth the sipiin*, “ never tell me. — I Avoii't part 
with thee to-night upon any occasion. Shalt sup 
here, please the lord Harry.” “ You must pardon me, 
niy dt;ar neighbour t” answered Allworthy ; “ I have 
given a solemn pnjiuise, and that you know I never 
break.” “Why, prithee, Avho art engaged to 1” 

cries the squire. Allwortliy then informed him, 

as likewise of the company. “ Odzookers !” an- 

swered the squire, “ 1 Avill go Avith thee, and so 
shall Sophy! for I won’t part with thee to-night; 
and it would lie barhaiauis to part Tom and the 
girl.” This oiler Avaa presently embraced by All- 
W'orthy, and Sophia eonseut('d, having tirst obtained 
a private promise from lier father that he Avould not 
mention a syllable concerning her marriage. 

CHAFTEIl f/wlasf. 

In which the ]ii.'itor\ is mrirlmlcd. 

Young Nightingali; had le-cu tb.at afternoon, by np- 
pointment, to Avnit on his fallier, who rfeei\e<i hint 
much more kindly than he e\perti*d. ’J'here like- 
wise he jmd his uncle, w!;o av:is returned to toAvii in 
quest ofhis new-married daught(r. 

This marriage was tlie lueki<'sl iiieidi-iit wlfudi 
could have hajipened to the young gentleman ; fur 
tliese broth(*rs lived in a constant, state of ef)nteiition 
about the government of theii children, JiotJi heartily 
deiqusing the method wMeh each otle r took. Iv.eh 
of theoi therefore tioav eiideavoureil, as much as he 
cmild, to palliate tlie olfemre which his own cliil-.l 
bad. cornmitteu, ami to aggravate ilje match of Uie 
other. This desire of triunqdiing over his hrollier. 


added to the many arguments which Allworthy, had 
used, 80 strongly operated on the old gentleinuu 
that he met his son with a smiling count enunce, and 
uetiially agreed to sup Avith him that evmiing at 
Mrs. -Miller’s. 

As for tlie other, Avho really loA^cd his daughter 
Avith the mo.st immoiierate allection, tiiere Avas little 
difliculty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
Avaa no sooner informed by his nephew Avhere his 
daughter ami her husband Avere than In? declared he 
would iiistaiilly go to her. And when he arrived 
there he scarce suifered her to fall iqam her knees 
before In* took her up, and embraced her with a 
tenderness which atli'cted all who saw him ; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour Avas as Avell recou- 
ciled to both her and her Imsband as if he had him- 
self J(tined their hands. 

in ihi.s situation were aflairs when Mr. Allwortliy 
and his company arrived to complete the happiness 
of -Mrs. Miller, Avho no sooner saw Sophia than she 
guessed everything that had ha])j»ened ; and so 
great avus her iVieiulslii]) to Jones, that it added not 
a foAv transports to those she felt on the happiness of 
her OAvii daughter. 

There haAe not, I believe, been ni.aiiv iiistanci’s 
of a number of pi'ople m(‘t togi'ther, where every 
one was so perfectly happy as in this compauv. 
.Vmongst Avhom tin? father of young Nighliugale 
enjoyedtlie least la'itVrt eoiiteiit ; for, uotAvitlistaiul- 
.ng his uUcction fur Ids son, iu^Iaa ithstanding tin; 
authority and the arguments of Allwortliy, togi*- 
thcr Avith the other moti\e mentioned before, he 
could not so entiri'ly be satislied ^vitll his seju’s 
cluiice ; and, pm h.'qis, the ])re.senee of Sophia her- 
self tended a little to airgravati? and heighten his 
concern, as a thouglit noAV and then suggestml 
itself that liis son might Ir.ive had that lady, or some 
other sueh. Not that any of the charms A\liich 
adorned cither the person or tmiiid of Sophia 
created the uneasiness ; it. was the (‘ontents of her 
father’s colfers Avhich si't his heart a longing, 
'riiese AA'eri* tlie charms which he could not hear to 
think his sou had sacriliced to the ilaughtcr of Mrs. 
Miller. 

The brj(h*.s Avere both vt?ry pretty Avomen ; but so 
totally AVere tliey eclipsed by the heauty of Sojihia, 
that, liad they not been (avo of tlie best-tempered 
girls in the Avorld, it Avould have raised some envy 
in their breasts ; for neither of their liusbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia, who sat at the 
table like a (|noeii receiving homage, or, rather, like 
a superior bidiig receiving adoration from :ill aroninl 
her. But it Avas an adoration Avhieh they gave, not 
Avhat she exacted ; for sheAvas as much distinguished 
by her modesty and atfability a.s by all her other 
perfections. 

The (tvening was spent in much true rnirtli. All 
Avere happy, hut those the most who had been niost 
unhappy heft)re. 'I'heir former sull'eriiigs and h ars 
vrave siieh a relish to their felieily as even love and 
fo.'fuijr*, in their fiilh-sf flow, could not hriAC given 
witlniut the advantage of sueh a conyiarisoii. ^et, 
as great joy, espi'eially after a suddt'ii change and 
revolution f>f einaimstanccs, is apt to he sihait, and 
dwells rather in the lu art tliaii on tlie tongue, .lones 
and Soj)hi:i appeared the least merry of the. avIk'Ic 
coriqiaiiy ; whi»-h Western observed Avith great un- 
patieuee, often cry ing out to tlumi, “Why dost no 
talk, hoy! Why (iost look so grave? Host lost th) 
tongue, girl! Diink anotluw glass of Aviue ; slia 
ilrink another glass.” And, the more to enliven 
lie would sometimes sing a merry song, Avhich xne 
some relation to matrimony and the lossot a man 
head. Nay, lie would have proceeded so far on 
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topic as to have rlrivon her out of the room, if Mr. , 
Allwortiiy liud not checked him, sometimes by looks, 
and once or twice by a “Fie! Mr. Western I” He 
bewail, indeed, once lo debate the matter, and assert 
his right to talk to his own daugliter as he thought 
tit; but, as nobody seconded hini, he was soon re- 
duced to order. 

Notwithstanding this little restraint, he was so , 
pleased with tlie chiMufiilness and good-humour of 
the company, that he insisted on tlieir nieeting the 
next day at his lodgings. Tiiey all did so ; and the 
lovely Sophia, who was now in privatt^ become a 
bride too, olhcialed as the mistress of the ceremo- 
iiics, or, in the politi; phr.isc, did the honours of the 
tuble. Slie had that morning given her hand to 
Junes, in the chapel at Doclors’-Commons, where 
Mr. All worthy, Mr. Western, and Mrs. Miller, were 
the only persons present. 

Soi)hia had earnestly desired lier fatlier that no 
utlu*rs of the company, who were that day to dine 
with him, should be acapiainted with her marriage, 
'fhe same secri'cy was enjoiiu'd to Mrs. Mdler, and 
Jones niideitook for All worthy. This somewhat 
reconciled the delicacy (d* Sophia to the j)uhlie eii- 
ti‘rtainm<*nt whieh, in eotnplianee with her father's 
will, she was obliged to go to, greatly against her 
t)\\n ineliieat u>ns. In cvoitidmiee of this seeiesy she 
went throngh the day pretty well, (ill the sipiire, 
wlio was nowatUaneed into the seeond bottle, could 
cuiitaiji his joy no longer, hut, filling out. a bumper, 
ihaiik :i hi'allh tt) the bride. The healtli was imme- 
■hately j)leilged by all ))re>eut, to tiie great eonfusion 
)l nur {)oor Idnshing Soi)hia, and tin.' great eoneeru 
if Junes upon her aeeount. 'i'o say truth, there was 
iiut a jierson jin'sent linnh* ^viser hy this <liscoM‘ry ; 
Ibr Mis. Milh.-r had wliisjiered it to iuT daughter, 
her (laughter to her husband, her hiishand to his 
sister, and sin* to all the rest. 

Sujiliia now lo< 4 |v lh(? first opjiortuuit y of with- | 
drawing w itlt flie ladies, and (he s(|uire sat in to his | 
eiijis, in which In? was, by degrees, deserted hy all i 
tile eoiMpany ('\cc})( tin? uncle of young N iglitingale, 
who loved his holtle as well as Western himsi'lf. 
I'heoj iw(», therefore, sat stoutly to it during the 
whole (Welling, and long after that happy hour w hich 
had surrendered the eharming Sophia to the eager 
arms of the enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we ha\e at length brought onr his- 
tory to a conclusion, in which, to onr great pleasure, 
tlidiigh contrary, pi^rhaps, to thy expectation, 3Ir. 
Junes appears to he the happiest of all liumaii kind; 
tur wliat ha])pine.ss this world aifords etjnal to t'le 
[’ussessiou of such a w'oman as Sopliia, 1 sincerely 
^)Wii I leave, never yet diseoV(‘red. 

As to the other persons who have made any eon- 
’’iil'Tahle figure in this history, as s(»nie may <lesiie 
tu kiunv a little more eoneeruing them, we will pn»- 
‘’‘‘U'l, ill us few' words as jiossible, to satisfy their 
cm-idsilv. 

Al'iwortby hath mwer y«'t lieim prevailed njiou to 
lUilil, Imt h(* hath yielded to the imjiortunity of 
Julies, h.u’k('d hv Sophia, to settle 'JOtt/. a-year upon 
’ha; to which Jones hath jirivatcly added a third, 
bl'oii lids ineonie he lives in one of the northern 
^uunties, ahout ‘JOd miles distant from London, and 
up 2 t) 0 /. a-year out of it, in order to purchase a 
pd in tii 0 parliament from a inughbonring 

;h, which he has bargaimnl for with an ut- 
then*, jy lately turned methodisi, in 
of marrying a very ricli widow' of that sect, 
J'He estate lies in that part of the kingdom. 
tioV' i^'*' Hoon after h(‘ w'ril the before-men- 
^‘*lb*r; ami as to Thwackum, he continues at 
^ 'Jcurage. | f bath made many friiitK*ss attempts 


to regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to in- 
gratiate himself with Jones, hotli of w hom he fiat tera 
to their faces, and abuses bebind tlieir backs, llul 
in bis stead, Mr. Allwortiiy hath lately taken Mr. 
Abraham Adams info Jiis house, of whom Sophia is 
grown immoderatedy fond, and declares he shall have 
tlie tuition of her children. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is separated from her Imsbund, 
and retains the little remains of lier fortune. She 
lives in reimtatiou at the polite end of the town, and 
is so good ail economist, that she spends three times 
the income of iier fortune, without running in debt. 
She maintains a peilect intimacy w ith the lady of 
the Irish pi'cr ; and in acts of frieiidsliip to her re- 
pays all the obligations she owes to her husband. 

Airs. Wi'sti'.rn was soon reconciled to her nicjce 
Sophia, and hath spent two mouths together with 
lier ill the country. Lady Ihdlaston made the latter 
a furmal visit at her return to tuwii, where she be- 
haved to Junes as to a perfect Ktiaiiger, and, with 
great civility, wished him joy on Ids marriage. 

Mr. Niglitingale hath purchased an estate for his 
son in tlie neighhourliood of Jones, where llie young 
geutlciiian, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little 
danghler n sidi‘, and the most agrei'able intercourse 
subsists between iIk' two families. 

As lo those of lower account, Mrs. AValers re- 
turned into the country, had a pension of bU/. a- 
)* :ir s. tll('(l upon her by Mr. Allwortiiy, and is niar- 
ri(*(l to pui\>()n Suj.jih’, on whom, at tlie instance of 
Sophi:i, \Vcsl('rn hal li hi'stow'ed a considerable living. 

Black (icorge, hearing the discoM*r\ that bad been 
made, ran away, and was never since heard of; and 
Jones bolowed tlie inonc\ on his family, hut not in 
equal piMjiortions, for Alolly had much the greatest 
share. 

As for raitiidg(‘, Jones hath settled dl)/. a-year oil 
him ; and he hath again set up a scliool, in wliieh he 
iiK.Mds willi miieli better encouragiinent than for- 
merly, and there is now a treaty of marriage on foot 
between him and Miss Molly Seagrim, wliieh, 
through the mediation of Sophia, is likely to take 
elfei't . 

M e now' return to take leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriag(‘, 
attended Mr. M (‘Sterii and Mr. Allwortiiy into the 
country. M'esteni liath resigned Ids fimily seat, 
and tlic greater part of his estate, lo his soii-in-law', 
and hath retiretl lo a lesser house of his in another 
part of the country which is better for Iiuniing. In- 
deed, he is often as a visitant with Mr. Join's, who, 
.as wi'll as Ids (laughter, hath an inliidti* delight in 
doing everything in their pow'er to please him 
And this desire of theirs is alleiuled w ilh such suc- 
cess, that the old gentleman declart's he was never 
happy in his life till now’. He hath here a parlour 
aiul ante-ehaiubcr to himself, where ho gels drunk 
with wh(un lie pleases ; and his da-.i-liter is slill as 
ready as fonnevlv to play to him wlu in'vcr he de- 
sires it; for .Lines hath assuri'd Iwr that, a*:, next to 
jdeasing her, one of Ids hig!it'>t satisfactions is to 
eonirihute to tlie hap]iiness ot the old man ; so the 
great duty wliieh slie exjuTssos and pertoniis to her 
father renders her almo'^t eipially dear lo him with 
the love wliii'li slw bestows on hini'^clt. 

Sophia li.illi alri'ady piaxluccd him two fine chil- 
dren, a hoy and :i giri, of wliotn tin' old genllenian 
is so fond, tliat lu* sjieiids much ot his time in the 
nursery, when' In' declares the tattling of his little 
grand-daughter, who is above a year and a halt old, 
is sweeter music tlian the linest cry of dogs in 
F,n gland. 

Allworthy was likcwisi' greatly liberal to Jones 
on the iiiaiTiag(', and hath omitted no instance of 
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showing his affection to him and his lady, who love 
him as a father. Whatever in the nature of Jones 
had a tendency to vice, lias been corrected by con- 
tinual conversation with tliis good man, and by his 
union with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. He 
hath also, by reflection on his past follies, acquired 
a discretion and prudence very micorninon in one 
of his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there arc not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, so 
neither can any be imagined more happy. They 


preserve the purest and tcnderest affection for eai h 
other, an aHection daily increased and •onfirined hy 
mutual endearments and mutual esteem. Nor is 
their conduct towards their relations and friends lefs 
amiable than towards one another. And such is 
their condescension, their indulgence, and their 
benelicence to those below them, tliat there is not a. 
neighbour, a tenant, or a servant, w ho doth not most 
gratefully bless the day when Mr. Jones was mar. 
ried to his So])liia. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 

ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, 

AND HIS I RIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS. 


V tt E F A C E. 

A .1 it is pos.sil)le the mere En;:li.'<li reader may have a dilTereiit. 
idea of romanee from the author of the.'.e litlTe* volumes, and 
may <'on>equ<'ijtly exjjeet a kind of enteitainment not to he 
found, nor wliicli \va< even nitended. in the fi>ll<)\vinsr p ' “ 
it may net he inij'rojier to ])renuse a few woials eoneernin;; 
this kiml nf writiii'.:, wliieh 1 <to not remember to ha\e seen 
hitherto atlem)»ted in <mr lanaru i;;e. 

The E'’i«’, a.s well a.s the is divided into traf,'edy 

and ,(>medy. Hum mi. who wa? he father of this species mV 
poetry, irave us a ]iattein of both tht>>e. tho'j^h that <»f th 
latter kiiul is t-utiiidy lo^l; whhdi .\ri'toth* tell> us. bore tin* 
same relation to eomedy whieli hi.. Iliad bears to tragedy. 
And, perhaps, that we have no moie iu.'laiiees of it amon:; the 
writers of antiiiuity. is ow ini; to the loss of this jjreat pattern, 
which, had it survived, wuuld ha\e found its imitators ecjually 
A’ith the other pomns of tliis ;rreat oi iiiinal, * j 

And furtlu,, .... pc..., .■ b* .. I will 

not scruple to say it may lie likew ise either in verse or jirose ; 
'or thouiih it wants one ])artieular, which the critic enumerates 
»n the eon.stiiuent parU of an epic poem, namely, metre ; )et. 
when any kind of writiiu: eoMtd.is ill its other parts, such a.s 
faille, action, characters, sont rtients, and diction, and is de- 
ficient in only; it s ,s, I think, lea.soualde to nder it 

to the epic; at least, as no critic hath thou^llt proper to 151111,0 
it '.nd'T iiioiher head, ortoassi<:n ita particulai inime to it.vlf. 

Tlius the Tclcruachus of the arch! i-luip of I'aitibniy .appears 
to me ol the epic kind, as well as the Odyssey id' Homer ; in- 
deed, it is much fiiires and more rca-ona'de to irive it .4 name 
common witli that .species frotn w h.ch it ditVcis only ma single 
msiince, ili m coiito lud it with tliose whii h it lascinldcs in 
no other. Such a? thos.* volumiiiou.s works, conimoulv called 
Romances, OUdia. (’b oputra A^tijca. Cassandra, the (hand 
Cyrus, iiml inuiimctaiiie others, wliich eoutaia, us I ppi 
hend, very little iu't,; action or cntcibunment. 

Now, a comic riim.ince is a c unic «*piu; poem in prose; dif- 
fering from < ' '■ ... 

more c.\ten«led and coiiii;reliensi\e ; coubiiiiim; a much 
l iriffr ciicle of incidents, and I'ltroduciii^Ma i.M’eab'r \;irictv of 
It differs fr i U,. 

action, ifi this; tli.it, as in the one ihe.se aie jjrnve .and -oi.aun, 
so in tin- other they aie li:,dit a id ridiculou.s: it differs iu n’ 
ehar.acb’r.H by introducin'' persons of inferior rank, ami con e 
nuentlx of infeiior nniir.iers, wbcrcas the t^rave romance >1*1 s 
the highest liciorc us; lastly, ill its ‘>entini'*uts .and diction. f»\ 
prc.servin:? the ludicrous instead of the sublime. In the die 
tion, I think, burlesquif it.sdf mav lie .sumetinn-s admitted; of 
which many irisianei-s will occur in this work, a.s iu the dcs4-rip- 
tion of the battles, and some other jdaces. not uece.ssary to 
Ih; {srinteil out to tin' clas-iical reader, for v>hosM cnteilaiumcut 
thos«; parodi< sqn 

But. thoui'h w *^ have sometimes .nlmitte i this in our diction, wo 
bate careiully excluded it from our sentiments and characters; 
for there it is never ]»ropcrly introduced, uulcss, in wTitinj/s of 
the bnrl/ stpje kind, wliich this i.s iiol intended lobe. Indeed, no 
two species of wiitini? c m differ more widely than the comic 
and the burlesque; for as the latter is ever the exhibition of 
what i.s moriHlrotis and unnatural, and where <mr deli;'ht, if we 
examine it, ari.sc.s from the sarprisini,' absiirdy, as in appropri- 
atinj» the manner " ' ' . 

so in the former w« should «*ver coniine ouiselves Ktrictly to 
nature, from the just imiUtion of which will flow all the plea- 
sure we can this way convey to a .seiidbie reader. And p» r- 
there a one reason why u comic writer should of all 

• Jaaeph \ndrews was originally published in 2 vol.-: 


others be the least exciiseil for deviating from nature, since it 
may not be always so easy for a serious poet to meet with the 
great ami the ailiniiable; but lif - e\erywhere furnishes an ac- 
ate ‘rver witli the ridiculous. 

I h' hinted this little com-ernin'' mirlesque, Iwvaiise I 
have often lie;iid th it name u'iveu to \ erioruiances which have 
been truly of the comic kiml, ireru the auihur’s li.ning some- 
times admittcil it in hi.s diction only , which, as it i> the dress 
of poetry, doth, like t’ne dress oi men, e-tablish characters, nhe 
of tile whole poem, and th* otlie of the whole ii;in,) in 
vulgar opinion, beyond any of tlu-ir greater cxcelle s; Imt 
surely, a< rtain droller;, iii st% le, where eh. 

, erfectly n.it'U il. no more constitutes the biirlcsq.iH 
than an empty uomp and il'gniiy of words, where c\ i-n tliiii;» 
else is mean and low, ran entiiU' any pei form.iiiee to tlie ap- 
pell.ntion of the true suli’ 

.^ml I ;ippreb«*nd mv lord Sii iftesbur\ 's opinioi of 1 
burle>.(pie agrees with mille. when he asserts. There is no 
thing to tie fouml in th- writings of the am-ients, Rut ^lerh.iii 
I have less abhorrence than he piofe>.se.s for it; ami that, r.ol 
because I hav,* h.ul some little suecess ou the stage lids \s!i\, 
but ratlier as it eoutrilniles more to exipp.site mirth and l.ingii- 
ter than iin> other; ;i!id th-se are proli.ibly more wholesoi 
physic for the mimi. .md enndnee iieltt r to purge aw.iy .s]ilecn, 
mel.iueholy, and ill alTectioiis. th.in is geueiaU\ iiii.i-incil. 
Niiy. I will appeal to eoinmon otisei\ation, whetlier the s.imi’ 
Companies are n »t found more full of gond-liunionr ami I enc- 
volenee, after they h ive liecu sweet« ncl for two or three hours 
with entert.iiuim iits of this kiml, than w hen so 1 red by a 
tragedy or a grave ie< ture. 

But to illustrate all this by another scienei*. in which, per- 
haps. we iliall -ee the liistinction more eloarly amt ]'l.i 
b t Us examine the wurks of a eoinie history painter, witli tln-sc 
performance' w liich the Itjuians c.ill ( 'aric.ituia, wi.cr** 
.shall i;ud the Irn-- cxcelh-uce of tlie former to co sjsi 1 the 
•st ^ < f ch that nli< 

si ully r**ii I Is ;m\ thing milre, anv libcit;, wliich tlic painter ti.illi 
'.akca with t!ie I«*alui'es of tloit n rri ’ tmifrr ; wlieic.is in flic 
all 1 xlli li.'leis. 

not men; and all disfoitious ami exaggcralioiis wliate'cr are 
within its piojioi jirovince 

Now, wh.it ( ’.iiiiMtnia is in painting, Ibirlc qne is in wiit- 
ing ; and, in tec saiiu; n.anm r the comie w liter ;itid i .iiiilcr 
correlate to each o’hcr. ,\nd hep* I shall observe, tlial, as in 
the former the t ainter Kcems to have the Rdtaidage, so it is 
in the lalt«*r i .finitely on tin? siib? of tin* wiiter; for the Moii' 
stroo.s is much easier to p.iinl ih.m to deM-ribe, and the Kidicu 
loos to des«-iibe th in p.iint, 

.And though jieihajw this hatter speeies dotli not in eitliei 
.science .so strongly alTeet ami agitate fin* muscles as the otlicr; 
yet it will t»c owned, I believe. Unit u more raiion;»l ioid useful 

f lea.siire ari.ses to ii.s from it. lie who slionisl call the iugcni'|it« 
logarlh a burlesque painter, would, in my opoiou. do him 
'ery little honour ; lor sure It i.s much easier, much less th'* 
subject of admiration, to paint a man with ti nose, or any other 
leiiiiire, of a preposl«*ron.H .m/,e,or to expose him in some ahsun 
or monstrous attitude, tlian to express the affections of mcii 
canva.s. It h-ith l»een thought a vast coiiimendatioii m '* 
puiuh^r to say his figures seem to brealhc ; but surely it 1^“ 
much greater ami Holder appl;iiiKe. that they ajipear to tl'iiiK 
Hut to return. Tin* RidhMilous only, «« I 
falls within niy province in the present work. Nor 
explanation of this word be thought impertinent by the ic.n j 
it he con.siders how wotnlerfnlly it hath been mistaken, ey ti 
wriu*rs who hath nrolesM*d it; for to what but such j .'j. 
can we aitrilmle the many uitempis to riilicule the blin Uis 
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tanics. atul, what is yet w’orsc, tliu fm)st dreadful calamities? 
What could extret'd the absurdity of au author, who should 
wriwitne comedy of Nero, with the merry incident of ripping 
up his motlier s belly ? or what would give a greater shuck to 
humanity than an attempt to exjrose the miseries of poverty 
and distress to ridicule? And yet the render will not want 
much learning b) suggest sueii instan(\'s to himself, 

Besules, it may seem remarkalde, that Aristotle, who is so 
fond and free of deliuitions. hath m»t thought ]uop(?r to define 
the Hidhruloiis. Indeed, where he tells us it is pri»per to 
coinedv, he hath remarked that villany is not its object : but 
he hath not, as I remember, positively asserted what is. Nor 
doth the al)he llelleganle, who h.ith written a treatise on this 
subject, though he shows us many sptreies ot it, once trace it to 
its fountain. 

The only source of the true Ridiculous (as it apj)ears to me) 
is aHeclation. Hut thougli it arises from onc^ spring only, 
when we consider the infinibt streams into which this one 
hrauehes, we shall presently cease to admire at the copious 
field it affords to an obstuver. Now, affectation proceeds from 
one of these two causes, vanity or hypocrisy; for as vanity 
puts us oil allectiug false gharact<*rs. iti ord«'r to purchase ap- 
plause, so hypocrisy stjts Us oil au eudeavniir toa\«)ul censure, 
liy eoiicealing our vices under au appearance of their opposite 
^iltues. ,\ud though these two <*aMses are ol’t«*u eonlbiiiuled 
(for there is some dillicully iii ^^iMiugui■^hillg them), yet, as 
they proceetl from vi-iy dilTen'ut motives, so they are as 
clearly distinct in tluur it]iciatious ; for imleed, the a'ffeciatiou 
which aiises from vanity is nearer to truth than the other, .as 
it hath not that vifdcut rcpiignaru y of nature to struggle with, 
which that (»f tl>e hypocrite hath. It may be likewise noted, 
that affcctatit>u doth not imply ,.u abMilute negation of those 
qualities w hich are affected; and, theretore, though, when it 
pr cds fri yp' _ ,*<l t et. 

when ii comes from vanity only, it partakes of the iMturi‘ of 
0 -steut.iiiou ; for iu-taiice, ihe alle<'latiou of li.icr.ality in a \aiu 
nuui differs \isild\ fiom the same all’eeiatioii m the avaiici aj.,; 
for tlioiiL'h the \aiu lii an is not wliat he would appear, or liath 
tiol tlie \irtue he affects to tlie dei'ree ho wo, ill he ihouglil lo 
liii\eil; yet it sits less awkwanlly oti him tiiail on the a\a- 
rii'ioiis man. who is the \eiy revmse of what he wiuihl seem 

Ki'oin the tlisro\ery of this affeet.itioti % the Uidiciiloiis, 

ul pie. 

id tliat in a liiglu ‘otiger degii-e when the atVe, 

iscs fiom hvpocri ,sliea liom vanity ; for to diseovei 

I Using, and cous utly mor lidieuloe.s, than to fiiul him a 
little ilelii'ieiit ii; ■ {luahty he desires the rcpulatiou of. I 
might ohsc' that <1^ lieu .la m,who i>f all Uifll under- 
Hood the Hidieiif Tihe best, li.illi cliielly useil the liyp' 
llc.il alfe. t'llioii. 

Now, ri.iiii alleetatioM only, the jiii'forlimes and ealaiiii 
oi liii’, or the iiu[»erfe<-ti,uis of uatine, may f>eroiiie the objects 
ul iiuiciile. Surely he uath .i very ill named mind who can 
luolv Ml ugliness, iiiiirniity. or po\erty, as liitieulms in tliem- 
''I'hes; iMu- (h) 1 believe .iiiy mail living, who meeis a dirty 
Icliuw riding tluo i-h Ihe streets in a eart, is struck with au 


tiont! of rnmanee wribtrs on tlie one hanr ind burlesque wri- 
ters on the other, and given some few vtry short hints ffor I 
inteiided no more) of this sjiecies of wiiliiig, which 1 have 
atlirmed to be hitherto iiiiattempted in our language ; I sluill 
leave to my goud-natur' d reader to apply my piece to my ob- 
servations, and will detain him no longer than with a word 
concerning the characters in this work. 

And here I solemnly protest I have no inteiilion to vilify or 
.isperse any one; for tuough everything is copied from thelniok 
of nature, and scarce a character or action produced wliiirli I 
have not taken Irom my own observation.s and e.vperieuce; yet 
I liJive used the utmost care to obscure tin; persons by su'di 
different eircumstanees, di‘grees, and colours, that it will be 
impossible to guess at them with any degree of certainty ; and 
if it ever happens otherwise, it is only vvIhmij the failure charac- 
terised is so minute that it is a lidhle only which the party 
hiiii-Nclf may laugli at as well as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the most glaring in 
the whole, so I coiieeivn it is not to be found in any book now 
evtant. It is de.siLUieil a e.lmraeter of perfect simplicity ; and 
.'IS the gondu<‘ss of Ids Iwait will recommend him to the good- 
natureu, so I hoiu: it will excuse me lo tlu.* geiilletiieu of his 
cloth; for whom, while they are worthy of tlu ii .sacred order, 
no mail can po...sibly have a greater respect. They will there- 
fore excii.se me. iiotw ithstaiiding tlie low advetitures in which 

clergyi! 

other otlice could li.ive given him so many oppoitiiiiitie.s ol 
display ing his worthy iucliiiatioiis. 

HOOK I.— CHAPTER 1. 

Of writing lives in general, and f» irlieularly of Pamela; with 
.a word tiy the Ijye of l.’oiley Idhher and others, 

I I r is atnt(‘})ut IriicohsiTv iilioii, that oNuiiipIi's work 
I more foreibly on tJie ndml jneei jits ; uin.l if this 
1 he just in vvhul is oillous uiul hhimeuhle, it is niorw 
j strong;!}' so in what is '.nni.ihle and pr:iise\vortliy. 
More eiiiuhitiori most elleet u;ill} operates upon ns, 
and inspires onr imitation in an irresisi ihlt* manner. 
A good man tliereldro is a staiidin;^ lesson to all liiu 
aeqnaintanee, atid of far greater use iu that jiarrow 
eirele than a i^ood liook. 

Hill, as it often happen.*?, tliat tlie best men are 
Imt little known, and eonsetpieiitly eaiinot extend 
tin* usefulness of llieir examples a way ; llu^ 

writer ma\ he called in aivl to spread their liistory 
farther, and to jiresent the ainiahle pietiires to tliose 
wlio have not tlie hajipiness of knowiii;,'^ the ori^d- 
j n.ils; .‘uid s<>, hy eonimunicating such valnahle pat- 
1 terns to tin* world, lie may perhaps do ;i niori* ex- 
! tensive service to niaiikiml th:m the person whose 
life originally allbnled tin* pattern. 


I'll"! of tlie Itidiculdii... I'mm it; hut if he .deudd see t'.e Name 
li.uri* ilt'M'fud fro. a IiIn cuu. li and 'ix. or boll from hio eli.ur 
Ills hat umlcr hi-? arm, he would ihcu ln-giu to laugh, and 
'htli ju'iicc. In the siMui* maiiuer. vve'e we to cuter a \'eor 
'•INC ;iiid behold a VMeU heit family sldveiiug with cold and 
'■uigiudiiug with huuger, it wo lUl uot iucliue ve* to laughter 


I'lt liM^t vn* luu'.t have very diaUtlic.il u.duies if it would); 
‘lit >|ii)uld Mediwover th«*re .i grate iu*ile.ul of eoils adorned 
"Itli llowers, empty pJ.ile or cliiu.i di-lie.N oij the Nidi'hoard, or 
■‘iiy (itlier affect. itiofi of ru hi'N .Old linery. ciih r on their per 
•'J'liNOr ill tJieir lurniture, v\e might then iiideeU he excu-Ncd for 
, ''hcirtiug s,, fmtaNtie.il au appeuraiiee. .Mm’ti Ii'n.s are natural 
>'i>l’'‘nectioiis the olijeet of deri.sioii ; hut when ugliiii'.ss aims 
'lithe applaii.Ne of beauty, or lameness endeavours to di'-play 
'‘-i ity , ii IS then that these uiifortuii.ite ciicumst:uu*es. which 
‘I lust mined our compa.vsion. tend only to raise our miilh, 

Ihe p'j*.t (Mi'rie.s lids veiy far : - 


None are for being what they are in Inult, 

But lor not being what they wouM be, thought. I 

it the metre would suffer the wonl ItiiUculons to clos«* ' 
e lust line, the tlunight would be rathe.- more proper, lireat 
ut!;,, ire Die proper ohjeetH of our detestation, smaller fa ilUs 
itll’eclation upiu'arH to me the only true wmree 
w the Hidiculous. 

ut perhaps it may be ohjeeted to nn*, that 1 have, against 
thw T** ^|des, iutrmluced vices, and of a very black kind, into 
iiliuutrt ’ which I hIuiH answer: llrst, that it is very 
Irupi < 1 . “ s»uies of human actions, and keep dear 

father u'l' that the viei*s to be fuiiid here are 

luihle ’'^‘‘' ‘'‘'■"tal couse(|ueiiees of sonn* liiim.in frailtv or 
that thev ‘''^‘'itoully exi.sting in the mind, riiirdly. 

hdiitiini ■ •b'v er set torth as the ohjeets of ridicule, but de- 
“Ith:u ti.Y, *b'’y >»ever tlie priii.-ipal ligure 

>»U‘U(l,.<t evil*^^ ^ s?*«*ne : and, lastly, they lU'ver piiMlure tin* 

‘•‘k thus distinguished Josv'ph Andrews from the produc- 


In thi.s liyfht 1 have always rc^anloil those hio- 
ignijihcrs who liavo rcconlod the actimi.s of gi-«*:it and 
vvortliy persons of bi>th sexes. Not to iiiciition 
thvisc ancient writers whieli of late days are little 
read, heini; wiillen in obsolete, and as tin*} are 
g:cnerally tlionglit, unintelligible hmgii.tges, siieli 
;is Plnf.uvli, Nepos, ami others, vvliii h J heard of in 
my youth ; our ovvn langn.ige alfords many of ex- 
eellciit use and instrnetion, litiely e.'ileolated to sow 
the seeds of virtno in youth, and very I'asy to be 
eoinprehended hy persons of moderate capaeity. 
Such as the history of John the Creat, wlio, hy liis 
lirave and heroic actions ti^Minsl men of largi* ami 
at!il('tic hollies, obtained the glorious appellation ot 
the (iiant-killer ; that of an earl of Warwick, whose 
Christian name was Cny ; the livi*s of .\rgalns aiul 
P.irtheuia ; and above all, tlie hisltuy of those seven 
worthy personages, the f.diampions of IMiristendom. 
In all these delight is mixed with iiistiuetion, aiul 
the reader is almost as miielt iiiipioved as euter- 
ttiined. 

But I (lass hy these ami many others to mention 
two hooks lately published, whieli represent an ad- 
mirahle pattern of (he amiable in eitlier se.v Ihe 
former of these, which deals in male, virtue, was 
vvi’ilten hy the great, jicrsi)!! liimstdl, wlio lived the 
life he hath reemd.'d, and is hy many thmight to 
have lived sneh a hte only in order townie it. the 
other is communicated to us by au Instoiiuu who 
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borrows his lighlSi as the common method is, from 
authentic papei*s and records. The reader, I bclieTe, 
already conjectures, I mean the lives of Mr. Colley 
Cibber and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How art- 
fully doth the former, by insiniialing that he escaped 
being promoted to the higliest stations in eliurch 
and state, teach us a contempt of wordly grandeur! 
how strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submis- 
sioii to our superiors I Ijastly, how complolely d«>th 
he arm us against so uneasy, so wretched a j>assioii 
as the fear of shame! how clearly doth Ik* expose 
the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, reputa- 
tion ! 

What the female readers are taught hy (he me- 
moirs of Mrs. Andrews is so well set forth in the 
excellent essays or letters prelixed to the second and 
subsequent editions of that work, that it wonld he 
here a needless repetition. The authentic history 
with which I now j)rcsent the public is an instance 
of the great good that book is likely to do, and of 
the prevalence of example which I have just ob- 
served : since it will appear that it was by kcei)ing 
the excellent pattern of his sister’s virtues be fore his 
eyes that Mr. Joseph Andrews was chietly enabled 
to preserve his purity in tlie midst of such great 
temptations. I shall only add that this character of 
male chastity, though doubtless as desirable and 
becoming in one part of the human species as in the 
other, is almost the only virtue which (he great 
apologist hath not given himself for the sake of 
giving the example to his readers. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Mr. Joseph Andrews, his birth, parentage, ediication, 
and great ondowiiuMits; with a word or two concerning 
nunestora. 

Mr. Josr.rir Andrkws, the hero of oiir ensuing 
history, was esteemed to Ije the only son of (.iaffer 
and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the illustrious 
Pamela, whose virtue is at pia.-scint so famous. As 
to his ancestors, we have searched with great dili- 
gence, hut little succo^^s ; })oiiig unable to trace them 
farther than his grcnt-grandfallier, who, as an elderly 
person in the parish reinenibers to have heard his 
father say, was aii excellent cudg('l-player. Whether 
he had any ancestors before this, we must leiue to 
the opinion of our curious refub r, fiufliiig nothing 
of sullicient certainty to rely on. Howevrr, vsi* 
cannot omit inserting an ej)il:i{))i which an ingenious 
friend of ours hath comnninicated : 

Stay, travoUff, for timlcrnfuth tMs pow 
r.ios fast a''b'<*p that merry man Arnlrew; 

W'hen the last <lay s sun shall ^rild the shies. 

Then be shall from his tmiii) i;ct up ami rise. 

He merry while thou (Must, for surely thou 
Shalt shortly be as sad a.s he is now. 

ihe words are almost out of the stoin; with anti- 
quity. But it is needless to ohserve that Atnlrew 
here is writ without an s, and is, besides, a cJirislian 
name. My friend, moreover, conjectures this (o 
have been the founder of that sect of iuuglnng philo- 
iophors since (railed Merry’-andrews. 

To wav(% therefore, a circniustance, which, though 
mentioned in ceuiformity to the exact rules of bi(»- 
graphy, is not greatly mat(U'iaI, I j)roc(>e(l to things 
of more consequence. Indeed, it is sufliciently cer- 
tain that he had as many ancestors as the best man 
living, and, perhaps, if we bmk live, or six hundred 
years backwards, might he relatcal to soim? persons 
of very great figure at present, whose ancestors within 
half the last century ar(r f)uri('d in as great (jhseurity. 
But ,np[)ose, for argumemt’s sake, we should admit 
that ho had no ancestors at all, tmt Iiad sprung up, 
accoi’diug to the modem p}ira.se, out of a dunghill, as 


the Athenians pretended they themselves did from the 
earth, would not this autokopros * have been justly 
entitled to all the praise arising from his own virtues ^ 
Would it not be hard that a man who hath no an 
cestors should therefore he rendered incapable o! 
acquiring honour ; when we see so many who have 
no virtues enjoying the honour of their forefathers! 
At ten years old (hy which time his eduealion Mas 
advanced to writing and reading) hi; was bound an 
appri'iiticc, according to the statute, to sir 'riioinas 
Booby, an uncle of iMr. Booby’s by tin* father’s 
side. Sir 'riioiuas ha\ing then an estate in his own 
hands, the young .Vndrews was at lirst omployod in 
wliat in the country they call keeping birds. Hit, 
oilice was to perform the part tlie aiieieiits assigned 
to the god Priapus, which deity the moderns call hy 
the name of Jack o’ Ijcnt; but his voice hidiig so 
e.vtremidy musical, that it rather allured the birds 
than terrified them, he was soon lrans])lanted from 
the fields into tlie dog-keniiel, Mlieie he was j)laced 
under the hunfsmau, and made what s])orlsnu‘n 
term whipjier-in. Tor this place likcM ise tin; sweig- 
ncss of his voice dis(]ualified him; the dogs preferring 
the melody ('if his chiding to all the alluring iiot(.*s of 
tin? hniitsinaii ; m Iio soon hecame so incensed at it, 
that he desired sir Tlioiiias to provide othiMwise for 
him, and oonstanlly laid every fault the dogs wu-- 
at to the account of the poor boy, mIio was now 
transplanted to the stable. Hire be soon gavi; 
proofs of strength and agility b('\ond bis years, and 
constantly rode the most spirited and vieiiuis liorsis 
to water, with an intrepidity which surprised every 
one. AVhile he was in this station, he rode several 
races for sir 'Ihomas, and this witli such exijertncss 
and success, that the neighbouring geiitlemeu fre- 
(picntly solicited (he knight to permit little .Joey (for 
so he was (.‘ailed) to ride their inati'hes. 'I'he best 
gamesters, before they laid their money, al\\a\s in- 
(piired mIucIi horse little Joey was to ride; and llu; 
bets were rather proport ioni.'d by tIk; rider Ilian hy 
tin; horse himself ; esjiecially after la.* bad scornfully 
refused a eoiisidertible liriin' to play booty on such 
ail ocirasiiin. This extremely raised his eliaracti-r, 
and .so pleased (he laiiy Booby, (luit slie desired tu 
ba\e bim (being iioM’ sevi iiteen yeai s of age) for lier 
own footboy. Joey was now preferred from the 
stable to atleiid on his lady, to go im her erramls, 
stand behind her cliaii', Mail at her l»'a-f:!ble, and 
carry In r prayer-book to cbiireli ; at Mliicli place his 
voice gave bim an opportunity of distinguisliing 
himself by singing psalms; be buhaved likewise in 
every other respect so xvell at divine service, that it 
recommended him to the iioliee of .Mr. .Mniliam 
Adams, till* curate; who loi>k an oppoilnnily one 
day, as he was drinking a enp of ale in sir Tlmnias’s 
kitchen, to ask the young man several (jnestioiis 
eonei rning religion ; with his answers to which he 
was wonderfully ph ased. 


CHAPI TII HI. 

Of Mr. Atiriliarn .Mlains Ihc Mrs. Slipsluf A; chuTiilfr- 

inii'nl, himI i»Uu i s. • 

Mn. Ahhauxm Adams was an excellent seholar. 
was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages; to whieb he added a great share ot know - 
ledge in the Oriental tongues; and could read aini 
translate I'rench, Italian, and Spanish. IL’ 
a[)plied mnnv ya'ars to tin; most severe study, and 
bad treasured iifi a fund of learning rarely lo he nicj 
with ill a university. He was, besides, a man o 
good sense, good parts, anil good nature ; hut a 

• In kuglL.li, Npnui;,' Irom a duiighUL 
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tho Bame time as entirely ij^^norant of the ways of 
this world as an infant just entered into it cotdd pos- 
sibly be. As lie had never any intention to deceive, 
so he never suspected sueli a dcsi^'ii in others. He 
was f^enerous, friendly, and brave, to an (“xcoss ; but 
simplicity was his eliar.urteristic : he did no in«ne 
than Mr. Colley (dblxu apprehend any such passions 
as malice and envy to exist in mankind ; which was 
indeed less riMiiarkable in a country parson than in 
a j^entlcman who hath passed Iiis life, behind tin* 
scenes, — a place which hath been seldom thouirht 
the school of iiinoci*nc(‘, and wlnn-e a very little ob- 
servation would have convinced the great apologist 
that those passions have a real existence in the hu- 
man mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as tb<‘y 
rendered him cijunl to his ofhee, so they made hiiii 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had so 
niuch endeared and well recommended him to a 
hishop, that at tin; age of lifty lu; was providid with 
a handsome income of twenty-three pounds a-year ; 
which, however, he could md make, any great tigurc 
with, because' he lived in a dear country, and was a 
little encumbered with a wife and six children. 

It was this gentleman wlio, having, as I liave 
said, observed the singular devotion of young An- 
drews, had found means to question him concerning 
several jKirticnlars ; as, how muny hooks there were 
in the N(?w 'J’lstament ; which were they] how 
many chapters tin y contained { and such like : to 
all which, Mr. Adams privuti'ly said, he answered 
much lictter than sir Tlioiiias, or two other neigh- 
bouring justices of the ])cace, could probably have 
done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know at 
what time, and by what opportunity, tlic }ontli hc- 
rame acipiainfcd with these matters : ,Tocy lt)ld 
him that, he had very early learnt to n-ad and write 
h\ the goodness of l\is fathi'r, v\ho, though he had 
not inten-sl eno to get him into a charity sclnud, 
hi raii'^e a cousin (if his father’s landlord did in»t vote 
oil llie right side' for ri chun h\N arden in a borough 
town, yot liad hecu hiiii'clf at tin* ovpniso of six- 
p<’in’c a week for 1 is leaiiiing. lie told him liki'- 
wisr, that ('\er siuee he was iu sir Thiunas’s fumilN 
lie Ind I inplo>('(| all his hours of li'isiirc iu reading 
good hoofs; that he h:nl read the Ibhie, tin* Wliole 
Duty of Alan, arid i'homas a Kciupis ; and ()iaf as 
often as he could, without lieiiig [n reeived, he had 
f'tiidii'd a great hi ok uliieli lay (tpoii in tin* hall 
window, when- In- had read, “ ;is how the devil 
carried away lialf a ehui<di in sermon-time, witliont 
hulling one ol tin* eongn gat ion ; ainl as liow a liehl 
ol c(irn ran :i\\ay down a iiill willi all the tn'os upon 
it, and (o\ered another' man’s meadow.” 'I'iiis suf- 
licicntly assured Air. Adams that the good hook 
nny.int could be. no orher tlian Haker’s t’hronicb*. 

I he curate, suiqn ised to iind such iustain es of in- 
dustry ami apjdi<‘ati«m in a y<unig man who had 
J‘>‘M‘r met with the h-ast enconrageincnl, asked him, 

1 he did not extrcmel^^ regn i tlie want, of a lilrcral 
•'duiation, and iIh* not having been born of parents 
who might lir^c indulged bis tah iit,-. ami desire- «>f 
knowledge? Tn wbich ln« aiisweie.i, “ lie hoped 
'e had jnotiled somovhat Ix'lter from tin* liooks he 
>ad H'ad than to lament his condition in tbisworld. 

lor bis part, be was perfer’tly ctuifenl with the 
fi ate to which he was called ; that he should emh-a- 
'Oiir to improvr' his talent, which was all required 
® nm ; hilt not repine at his e)w n lot, imr envv 
of his betters.” «« AVell said, my lad,” n-p1ied 
lecur.ate; “juid I wish sonn’ who have' read many 
'‘*“6 good books, nay, ainl some who have written 
themselves, liud profited so inucli by them.” 


Adam« had no nearer access to sir Thomas or my 
lady than through the waiting-gi'ntlewoman ; for 
sir Thomas was too apt to estimate men merely by 
their dress or fortune; and «iiy lady was a woman 
of gaiety, who luul been blessed with a t^)^^n educa- 
tion, and never spoke of any of her country neigh- 
bours by any other apjicllation than that of the 
hriites. 'J'hey both regarded the curate as a kind of 
domestic only, belonging to the parson of the parish, 
who was at this lime, at variance with tin? kuight; 
for (he parson had for many year's liv('»l in a constant 
state of civil war, or, which is perhaps as hud, of 
civil law, with sir Thomas himself ami the tenants 
of his manor, d'hc foundation of this (piana-l was a 
modus, hy setting which aside an advantage of 
several shillings per anmim would have accrued to 
tin? rector; but he had not yet been able to accom- 
plish his purpose, and had rcajred hitherto notliing 
better from the suits than the pleasure (which he 
used indeed frequently to say w as no siuall (»nc) ol 
rellccting that he had utterly undone maiiv of tlie 
poor tenants, though he Inul at the same time greatly 
impoveri'^h('d himself. 

Mrs. Slijislop, the wuiiting-gcntlcwonian, being 
herself th(‘ rlaughter of a curate, j)rescr\(‘d some re- 
spect for Adams : she j^rofessed great regard for his 
learning, and would frequently dispute with him on 
points of theology; hut aUv:i\s insistcil on a de- 
ference to be pai<l to her undcrstainling, as slu' had 
been freqin^ntly at London, and kiu'W lunrc of the 
world than a country parson could ])rctcnd to. 

She had in these ihsputes a particular ailvantage 
over Adams; for she was a mighty atli'cter of hard 
words, which she used in such a manner tliat the 
parson, who durst not olFeml her hy calling lu'i* words 
in (pn'stion, was frequently at some lohs to guess her 
im'aning, and would have been much less puzzled 
hy an Arabian nianuscript. 

Adams tlu-ri'forc to(^k an opportunity one day, 
afti'i* a pretty long discourse with her on the es- 
se n»'e (or, as she ]>lcasi(l t'.' torm it, the incense) of 
rnattrr. to imntion tlie case of -young Andn-ws; de- 
siring lit'4' to recommend him to her lady as a y>utU 
V(-ry s»isee])t ihh' «d’ h r’riiing, :in(l one whose instruc- 
tion iu Latin he would himself undertake ; hy 
which ineaiis ho miglil he (pialitied foj- a liighor sta- 
tioji than that of a footuian ; and adih'd, slie knew' 
it was in his n)a>t«'r’s po\\«’r « asily to ju'oxide for 
him in a hetier nuinncr. lie tlu-n-lnn- de-'ired that 
tlie Imy might he h-fl lu-liiml iinder his i-are. 

“ Lai Air. .Vdams,” -said Airs. Slipslop, do you 
tliink my lad\ w dl culler any preau blcs about any 
such matter 1 She is gniug to Loudon very con- 
cisely, and 1 am (’ontidoiis wmdd not h ave ,loey 
hehiiui her on any account; tor he is iiue ol the 
gcnt»'('h'st vonng fellows V'U n;'\y si o in a siinnner's 
day; and l am conlulons sb..- would as >oon think 
of p:\vtiiig with a pair of lu-r giay lu'.ua--^, lor si.e 
valm-s horself as much on thi- o-.-.i.- as the other. 

.Adams wouhl haM* interi uj'le'i, luit >i.c pie(-ri ih d : 
” And wl>y is Lat n more ncee^sisui-' tor a tootnsan 
than a gentleman f It is m tn proper tint mui cler- 
gymen m\isl le:irn it, hecau-'e you can f j'reaeii >\ iih- 
o*ut it : hut 1 have licu'd gentleiiu-u say in London, 
that it is lit for nobody » Iso. I am eontulous lUJ 
lady would he angry will) me f-r inenlioning it; 
ami 1 shall «lraw m\M'lf into no si;ch drlomy. At 
whieh words lur lady’s hell rung, and Mr. Adams 
was l\)rccd to retire; mu' cnnld he gam a sccc nd 
opportunitv with her hethte their London journey, 
wl.leh Inqipened a fe'.v days aM. iwards. Hmvcver, 
Amirews boliaved m i‘\ (haiovlnliy .iud gt.itclnlly to 
him for his intei.dmi kimlmss, which he told Inin 
he never would forget, and at the same time recoivoci 
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from the good man many admonitions concerning 
the regulation of his future conduct, and his per- 
severance in innocence and industry. 

CHAPTER IV. 

What happened after their journey to T.ondon. 

No sooner was young Andrews arrived at London 
than he began to scrape an acquaintance with his 
party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to make 
him despise his former course of life. His hair was 
cut after the newest fashion, and became his chief 
care ; he went abroad with it all the morning in 
papers, and dressed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not however teach him to game, swear, drink, 
nor any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied most of his leisure hours to music, in 
which he greatly improved himself ; and became so 
perfect a connoisseur in that art, that he led the 
opinion of all the other footmen at an opera, and 
they never condemned or applauded a single song 
contrary to his approbation or dislike. He was a 
little too forward in riots at the pl:i\ houses and as- 
semblies ; and when he attended his lady at church 
(w'hich was but seldom) he behaved with less seem- 
ing devotion than formerly : howtrver, if he was out- 
wardly a pretty fellow, his morals n'liiuined entirely 
uiicorrupted, though he was at tlie same tune smarter 
and geiiteeler than any of the beaux in town, either 
in or out of livery. 

His lady, who had often said of him that Joey 
was the handsomest and genteel est footman in the 
kingdom, but that it -was pity he wanted spirit, 
began now to find that fault no longer ; on the con- 
trary, slie was fre(juently heard to cry out, “ Ay, 
there is some life in this fellow.” She plainly saw 
the effects which the town air hath on the soberest 
constitutions. She would now walk out with him 
into Hyde Park in a morning, and w’heii tired, 
which happened almost every minute, would lean 
on his arm, and convijrse with him in great fami- 
liarity. Whenever stie stept out of her coach, she 
would take him by the baud, and sf)mctimes, for 
fear of stumbling, press it very hard ; she admitted 
him to deliver messages at Ijer bedside in a morn- 
ing, leered at him at table, and indulged him in all 
those innocent freedoms which women of tigure may 
permit w'ithout the least sully of their virtue. 

But though their virtue remains unsullied, yet 
now and then some small arrows will glance on the 
shadow of it, their reputation ; and so it fell out to 
lady Booby, who happened to be walking arm-in- 
arm with Joey one morning in Hyde Park, when 
lady Tittle and lady Tattle came accidentally by in 
their coach. “ Bless me,” says lady Tittle, can I 
believe my eyest Is that lady Booby 1” — ” Surely,” 
says Tattle. “ But what makes you siirpriReill” — 

“ Why, is not that her footman t” replied Tittle. 
At which Tattle laughed, ami cried, “ An old busi- 
ness, I assure you : is it possible you should not 
have heard it*? The wdiole town hath known it this 
half-year.” The consequence of tins interview was 
a whisper through a hundred visits, wliieh were 
separately performed by the two ladies* the same 
afternoon, and might have had a mischievous effect, 
had it not been stopped by two fresh rej)ntation8 
which were published the day afterwards, and en- 
grossed the whole talk of the tow n. 

But, whatever opinion or suspicion the scandalous 
inclination of defamers might entertain of lady 

• It may seem an ahHurdity that Tattle fhouhl visit, as she 
•<t\ially did, to aprend a known scaiid.al : but tlie reader 
reconcile this J)j , . l..„. with me. thU, notwitlistandiriK 

what she says, this v\ai> her first acquaiiiisnee witb it. 


Booby’s innocent freedoms, it is certain they mans 
no impression on young Andrew's, who never offered 
to encroach beyond the liberties which his lady 
allowed him, — a behaviour which she imputed to 
the violent respect he preserved for her, and which 
served only to heighten a something she began to 
conceive, and which the next chapter will open a 
little farther. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tho death of Sir Thomas Booby, with tlie uffcctionato and 
mournful behaviour of his widow, and the great purity of 
of Joseph Andrews. 

At this time an accident happened wdiicli put a stop 
to those agreeable vralks, whieh probably would have 
soon puded up the cheeks of Fame, ami caused her 
to blow her brazen trumpet through the tow n ; and 
this was no rrther than the death of sir Thonius 
Booby, who, departing this life, left his di.scoiisol;it(* 
lady confined to her house, as closely as if she her- 
self had been attacked by some violent disease. 
During tho first six days the poor lady admit ted none 
but Mrs. Slijislop, ami fliree female friends, ^vho 
made a party at eards ; but on the st'vt nth she or- 
lered Joey, whom, f«)r a gooil reason, wi‘ shall here- 
after call JosF.i’H, to bring up lier t»*akettle. 'J'he: 
!ady being in beil, called Joseph to her, hade liim 
sit down, ami, having aecidentally laid her hand on 
his, slie asked him if lie had ever been in hive. 
Joseph answered, witli some confusion, it was time 
enough for one so young as himself to think on such 
things. “ As young as you are,” rej)ii(*d the lady, 
” 1 am convinced you are no stranger to that jiassion. 
(’omc, Joey,” says she, “ tidl me truly, w ho is the 
happy girl w hose (‘yes have made a conquest of \ou V* 
Joseph returmal, that all the women lie had e\cr 
seen w'ere eipially indifferent to liini. “ O then,’' 
said the lady, “you are a general lover. Indeed, 
you handsome fellows, like hatidsome wonu'n, 
are very long and ditHenlt in lixing ; hut ye t 
you shall never persuade me that jour heart 
is so insusceptible of ulfeetiou ; I rather impute 
w'hat you say to your secri'cv, a very coiu- 
inendahle quality, and wliat 1 am far from being 
angry with you for. Nothing can be more un- 
worthy in a young man, than to betray any inti- 
iiiaeies with the. ladii's.” “Ladiijs! madam,” said 
Joseph, “ I am sure I never liad the impudence to 
think of any that deserve that name.” “ Don’t pre- 
tend to too nuudi modesty,” said she, “ for th:it 
Boinetimes may be impertinent : but pray answer 
me this (piestion. Suppose a lady should hapjK /i 
to lik(‘ you ; sujipose slie should prefer you to all 
your sex, and admit you to the same familiarities :is 
you might have hoped for if you had hecMi horn her 
eiiual, are you certain that, no vanity could tempt 
you to discover h(‘r ? Answer me honestly, Josejdi ; 
have you so much more 8en.s(‘ and so mmli 
more virtin; than you handsome young fellovNS 
generally have, wdio make no scruple of sacri- 
ficing our dear n'putation to your pride, with- 
out considering tluj great ohligatii^n v>e. lay 
you by our condescension and ('onlidema^ I 
you keep a secret, my Joey 1 ” ” Madam,” sajs he, 

“ I hope your ladysliip can’t tax rne with ever 
betraying the secirets of the family ; and I hope, n 
you wan to turn me away, I iniglit have that cha- 
racter of you.” “ I don’t inten(l to turn yon away, 
Joey,” said she, and sighed ; “ I am afraid it is no 
in my power.” She then raised hersidf a little 
her bed, and discovered one of tin hitest nce 
that ever w'as seen; at which Joeeph bins e • 

“ La ! ” says she, in an affected surprise, ” what a 
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I doing t I have trusted myself with a man alone, 
naked in bed ; suppose you should have any wicked 
intentions u[)ou iny honour, how sliould I defend 
myself 1" Joseph protested that he never had the 
least evil design against her. “ No,” says she, 

“ perhaps you may not call your designs wicked ; 
and perhaps they are not so.” — He swore they were 
not. “ You misunderstand me,” says she ; “ 1 
mean if tlicy were against my honour, they may not 
be wicked ; but the world calls them so. But then, 
gay you, the world will never know anything of the 
mutter; yet 'would not that be trusting to your 
Bocrecyl Must not my reputation be then in your 
power ? Would you not then h^ my master 1 ” 
Joseph begged her ladyship to be comforted ; for 
that he would never imagine the least wicked thing 
against her, and that he liad ratlier die a thousand 
deaths than give her any reason to suspect him. 

“ Yes,” said slie, “ I must liav(; reason to suspectyou. 
Arc you not a man 1 and, without vanity, I may pre- 
tend to some charms. But perhaps you may fear I 
should prosecute yon ; indeed I liope you do ; and 
yet heaven knows I sliould never have the confidence 
to appear before a court of justice ; and you know, 
Joey, I am of a forgiving tcinp<T. Tell me, Joey, 
don’t you think 1 should forgive you?” — ” Indeed, 
madam,” says Josejih, ‘‘ I will ne\cr (Lo anvlhiiig to 
disoblige your ladyship.” “How,” says she, “do 
yn\ think it would md disoblige me then? Do you 
tliiiik I w'ould willingly siilfer you!” — ‘‘I don’t 
UTidtTstand you, ma<lam,” says Joseph. — ” Don’t 
you?” said she, ‘‘ then y>u are eitlier a fool, or pre- 
tend to he so ; I tind I was mistaken in you. So 
get you down stairs, and never let me see your face 
again ; your jjretcndod innocence cannot imjiose on 
me.” — ” Madam,” said Joseph, ‘‘ I woidd not have 
your ladysliip tliink any evil of me. I have ahvuvs 
endcavouri'd to he a dutiful serAant both to you and 
iny master.” — ‘‘ () thou villain 1 ” unswored my 
lady; ” wliy did^ thou mvntiou the name of that 
dear man, uidess to torment me, to bring his pre- 
cK'Us n.emory to my miiul !” (and (hen she burst 
inlo a lit of tears), “(let th<‘e from my sight t I 
shall never endure th(*e more.” At >\hich words 
she turiu'd away from him ; ami J('se])h retreated 
fniin the room in a most disconsolate eonditioii, 
and writ that letter wliicli the reader will liml in 
llie next ehajiter. 

CHAPTER M. 

Ilow .Tosrph Amlrrws writ a letter lo his sister 1‘ninela. 

" To Mrs, PtnnrUi Andrcics^ licintj with squire Ikmhij, 

*' pKAR SisTKK, —Since I n*cei\e<l your letter of your good 
la(l\ ' sdcalh, we hioe liad a niisfoitune of thesanie kiiiditioe.r 
family. My worthy luaster sir 'rhoiu.jstlied about four days aco; 
and, what is worse, my i^oor l.idv is eertainly geme distrari.-d. 
None of tin* servants exjieeb'd her to take it so to heait, 
ltc(an:je they quarii'lled almo'^t every day of their lives; 
fait no more of that, l>ec;iuse you know, I’.unel.i, I never loved 
to tell tin? secrets of iny master’s family; but to be s’jre y«)u 
iiiiist have known they in’ver loved one another; and I have 
heard her ladyship wish his honour dead above a thousand 
times; but nobody knows what it is to lose a friend till they 
have lost him. * 

” Bou’t tell anybody what I vvrite, because I should not care 
to have folks say 1 tliseover wh.it i»a.s.ses in our family; but if 
It had not been so f;reat a lady, I should have thoui'lit she had 
nund to me. Bear Pamela, don’t tell anvlavdy; hut she 
oMeied me t,) sit down by her beil side, when she was nal\i*d 
*u bed - and she hebl my hand, ami talkeil exactly as a lady 
oes U) her sweetheart in a stnye play, whh h I have wen iii 
slio'ul?/ 1 ^*^^***’ " •niled him to he no Is-tler tliaii he 

fani y !***^'^ i*” nind, 1 shall not rare for staying long in th? 
tht* *'’.**? ^ heartily wish you could get me a place, i-ither at 
he tr***!*u* '^ ^**^ ***'”'*’ ‘'^*V**^ neighlkairing genlleman's, unless i 
a* Ih/L n ^ are going to he iiuiriied to piirson Williams 
talk, and then 1 should Im verj willing tolic hisclerk 


Tor whieh you know I am qualiflud, being aide lo road ami to 
set a psalm. 

I fancy 1 shall he discharged very soon ; and the moment 1 
am, iinIes.H I hear from you. I sliall return to my old master’s 
country seat, if it he only to seo parson Adams, \\ ho is the best 
man in the world I.ondon is a hid place, and there is so 
little good fellowship, that the next noor ueiithhours don’t know 
:me another. Pray give my service to all frieuds that inquire 
for me. .So 1 rest 

“ Your loving brother, Joskph Andrews.” 

As scon as Joseph had sealed and directed this 
letter he walked down stairs, where he met Mrs. 
Slipslop, with whom we shall take this opportunity 
to bring the reader a little better aeipminti'd. She 
»v:is a maiden gentlewoman of about forty-tivi* years 
)f age, who, having made a small slip in her youth, 
had continued a good maid ever sinee. She was not 
at this time remarkably handsome ; being very short, 
and rather too corpulent in body, and somew hat red, 
with the addition of pimples in the face. Her nose 
was likewise rather too large, and her eyes too 
little ; nor did she resemble a eow so much in h.er 
breatli as in two brown globes whieh she carrif*d 
lefore her; one of her legs was also a litth? shorter 
than the other, which occasioned her to limp as she 
W'alked. This fair creature had long cast tlie eyes of 
atieetioii on Joseph, in whicli she had not met with 
(piite so good success as slie probably vvisli(‘(l, tliougb, 
bc'.iide the allurements of hca* native eh:irnis, she luul 
given liim tea, sweetmeats, wim*, and many other 
ielie:iei(*s, of which, by ke(‘j)iiig the keys, slii* bail 
the absolute eommand. Jo*.i>pli, however, had not 
returned the least gratitiule to all these favours, not 
even so nuieh as a kiss ; though I wouhl not insi- 
nuate she was so easily to he satiNtied ; for surely 
then he would h:ive been highly l)lanial)le. The 
truth is, she was arrived at an ag^e wlien she thought 
he might indulge liers(*lf in any liberties with a man, 
without the danger of bringing a third person into 
the world to betray them. She imagiiieil tliat by so 
long a self-denial she had not only nr.ule amends for 
the small slij) in her youtli al)«)V(* hinted at, but liad 
likewise laid up a (piantity of merit to excuse any 
future failings. In a word, she resolved to give a 
loose to h(‘r amorous inclinations, and to pay otftho 
debt of phnsnre which site found she owed herself, 
as fast as jiossihle. 

\N ith these charms of person, and in this disposi- 
lion of mind, she eneountered poor Josi })!i at the 
bottom of the slaiis, and asked him if lie would 
drink a glass of soiiKthing good this morning. 
Joseph, whose spirits were not a little cast down, 
very readily and thankfully ai cepted the orter ; and 
t«>gether tln'v wi'iit into a closet, where, having deli- 
vereil him a full gl.ass of ratafia, and desired him to 
sit di>wn, Mrs. Slipslop thus began : — 

“Sure nothing can he a more simjile contract in a 
woman than to place her allcctiiuis on a hoy. If I 
had ever thought it vvovdd have been my late, I 
should have wished to die a thousand dcaflis rather 
than live to see that day. If we like a man, the 
liglitest hint sojihisticates. AN liereas a hoy proposes 
upon us to break throngb all the ri'gidations of 
movlosty, before we can make any oppression upon 
him,” Joseph, who di<l not understand a word she 
said, answered, “Yes, madam.” — ” Yes, imuhiiu I’* 
replied Mrs. Slipslop vvitli some warmth, ‘‘Do you 
intend to rcsidl my passion ? H it not enough, un- 
grateful as von ;ire, lo nr.ike no return to all the 
favours I have done yv'U ; hut vvui must treat mo witli 
ironing 1 Bajhan>us monster! how have I deserved 
that mv passion should he rt'sultiMl and treated with 
ironing?” ” .’Madam,” answered Josi‘ph, ” 1 don’t 
understand vonr ban! words; but I am certain you 
luivc no occasion to call me ungrateful, for, so far 
from iiilendingyou any wrong, 1 have always loved 
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you as well as if you had been my own mother." 

How, sirrah 1" says Mrs. Slipslop in a rage ; “ your 
own mother t Do you assinuate that I am old 
enough to he your mother 1 I don’t know what 
a stripling may think, but 1 believe a man would 
refer me to any green-sickness silly girl wliat- 
somdevcr; but 1 ought to despise you rather than 
be angry with you, for referring the conversation of 
girls to that of a woman of sense.” — “ Madam,” says 
Joseph, ‘‘ I am sure 1 have always valued the honour 
you did me by your conversation, for I know yo\i arc 
a woman of learning.” — “ Yes, but, Joseph,” said she, 
a little softened by llu' compliment to her learning, 
“ If you had a value for me, you certainly wouhl have 
found some method of showing it me ; for I am 
convicted you must see thci value I have for you. 
Yes, Joseph, my eyes, whether I would or no, must 
have deelared a passion 1 cannot conquer. — Oh! 
Joseph !” 

As w hen a hungry tigress, wlio long has traversc'd 
the woods in fruitless search, sees witliin the reach 
of her claws a lamb, she prepares to leap on her 
prey ; or as a voracious pike of iiiimense size, sur- 
veys through the liquid element a roach or gudgeon, 
which cannot escape her jaws, opens them wide to 
swallow the little tish; so did Mrs. Sli])slop prepare 
to lay her violent amorous hands on the poor Josej)h, 
when luckily her tnistress’ii hell rung, and delivered 
the intended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer the exe- 
cution of lier purpose till some other time. We shall 
therefore return to the lady Hoohy, and give our 
reader some account of her beliaviour, after she w’as 
left by Joseph in a temper of mind not greatly diller- 
eiit from that of the inllamed Slipslop. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Sayings of wise men. A (lialo;;ne Ix-tweci the lady and her 

maid ; and a panegyric, or rather hat ire, m iho paision of 
l()\e, in the s\it)lime style 

It is the observation of sorm* ancient sage, whose 
name I have forgot, that passions operate diflcrcntly 
on the human mind, as diseases on the body, in pro- 
portion to the strength or weakness, souinlness or 
rottenness, ofthe oik; tmd the other. 

We hopc^ therefore, a judieious reader will give 
himself some jciins to ohscr\e, what we have so 
greatly laboured to deseiihe, the dilleient operalioiis 
of this passion of lo\e in the gentle and cultivated 
mind of the lady lloohy, from tliose which it cirecf«,Ml 
in the less polislicd and coarsei dispc^sitimi of Mrs. 
Slipslop. 

Another philosophf’r, wdiose name also at pn.-sent 
escapes my memory, hath some when? said, that 
resolutions taken in the absence of the hrloved 
object are very apt to vani:^l) in its pnmnice : f)ii 
both which Avise sayings the folUnving chapter may 
serve as a comment. 

No sooner had Joseph left the ro(;m in the man- 
lier we have before related tlian tin; lady, enriiged 
at her (li8ap[)oifitment, began to reflect wifli sevciilv 
on her conduct. Her love was now changed to dis- 
dain, which pride assisted to torment her. She 
despised }iers(?lf for the meanness of her passion, and 
Joseph for its ill success. However, she had now got 
the better of it in h(;r own opinion, and determined 
immediately to dismiss the object. After much 
tossing and turning in her bed, and many solihujuics, 
which if we had no better rn .tter for our reader we 
would give him, she at last rung the hell as above 
mentioned, and was presently atten(h.*(l by Mrs. 
Slipslop, who was not much better jdeased with 
Joseph than the lady herself. 


*• Slipslop,” said lady Booby, when did you eee 
Joseph 1” The poor woman was so surprised at 
the unexpected sound of his name at so critical a 
time, that she had the greatest difTiculty to conceal 
the confusion she was under from her mistress; 
whom she answered, nevertheless, Avith pretty good 
contideiice, tliongli not entirely void cf fear of sus- 
picion, that slie liad not seen him that morning. 
” I am afraid,” said lady Booby, “ he is a Avild young 
fellow’.” — ‘‘ That he is,” said Slij)slop, “ and a Avickcal 
one too. To my knowledge he games, drinks, 
swears, and lights eternally; besides, lie is horribly 
indicted to Aveiiching.” — ‘‘ Ay !” said the lady, I never 
heard that of hmi.’’ — ” O madam !” answered the 
other, ‘‘ he is so ICAvd a rascal, that if your ladyship 
keeps him much longer, you Avill not have one virgin 
in your house except myself. And yet I can’t coin 
(M'ive Avhat the Aveiiches see in liiin, to be so foolishly 
fond as they are; in my eyes, lie is us ugly a scare- 
crow as I ever oplicld.” — “ Nay,” said the lady, “ the 
boy is well enough.” — ” La! ma'am,” cries Slipslop, 
‘‘ 1 think him the raginatieallest fellow in I lie family.” 
— ” Sure, Slipslop,” sajs she, ‘‘ you are mistaken : but 
Avhich of the women do you most suspect I”—” Ma- 
dam,” sajs Slipslop, ‘‘there is Betty the ehaniher- 
maid, 1 am almost convicted, is Avith child by him.” 

Ay !” sa}s the lady, ” then ]iray pay her lier wages 
instantly. 1 Avill keep no such sluts in my family. 
And as for Josepli, you may discard liiin too.”— 
‘‘Would your huhsliip have him ])aid off imnu!- 
diately ?" cries Slipslop, ‘‘ for pi'rhans. when Betty is 
gone he may unuul : and n'ally the hoy is a good 
servant, and a strong healthy Iummous hoy enough.” 
— “This morning,” answered the lady Avith some ve- 
hemence. ‘‘ I wish madam,” cries Slipslop, “ your 
ladyship Avould he so good as to tiy him a iitlle 
longer.” — ‘‘ I Avill not liave my commands disputed,” 
stiid the lady; ‘‘sun; you are not fond of him your- 
self.” — ‘‘ I, madam !” cri(-s Slipslop, reddening, if not 
blushing, “1 should lx* sorry to tlihik \our ladyship 
had any reason to res[>eet me of foiidiiess fora fellow; 
and if it he your ph'asure, I shall fiillil it Avilh as 
much relu(!tance as possible.” — ” As liltlc, 1 suppose 
you mean,” said the lady ; ‘‘ and so about it inslantly.” 
Mrs. Slipslop weal oii(, and the ladyliad scarce takiui 
two turns before she h ll to knocking and ringing 
Avitli great violence. Sliiisloji, who did not travel 
post haste, soon returned, and Avas countermanded 
as to J»)si ph, hut ordered t«) send Belly about her 
business without delay. She Avimt out a second 
time with much greater alacrity than helorc ; Avhen 
the lady began immediately to accuse herself of want 
of re.soiulion, and to api)rehen(l the return of her 
alleetion, with its pernicious cmisequenecs ; she 
therefure applied luMself again to tin hell, a ml re- 
summoned .Mrs. Slipslop into her presenci'.' who 
again returned, and avms t<dd by her mi>tress tliat 
she had eonsiilered belter of the matter, and was 
absolutely restihed to turn away Jose|»li ; Avhicli she 
onlereil In r to du immediately. Slipsloi), w ho km*w 
tlu? violenec of her lady’s temper, ami would not 
venture hi i’ pluee Ihr any Adonis or Hercules in the 
universe, left her a third time; AvliiWi she had m* 
sooner done, than tin; little go*! (.'upid, tearing In; 
had not jad done the lady's l)usiness, look a ircsli 
arrow Avitli the s]iarp«‘sl point out of his (juiver. iin<‘ 
shot it directly into Iut heart ; in oilier and plainer 
langnage, the lady’s passion gj)t the belter ot ln'| 
reason. She called hack Slij)sh)p once more, and tn d 
her she had resolved to sec; tiie hoy, nml examine 
him herself; therefore hid her send him up. 'J 
Avavering in her mist ress’s temper probably put some- 
thing into the waiting-geiitlewornan’s head not 
cessury to mention to the sagacious reader. 
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Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but 
c« jld not j)revail with lierself. The next considera- 
tion Uiereibre was, how she should behave to Joseph 
wlieii be came in. Siie resolved to preserve all the 
d'gnity of the woman of fashion to h('r servant, and 
to indulge herself in this last view of Joseph (for 
that she was most certainly r('S(jlved it should be) 
at his own expense, by tiist insulting and then dis- 
(•Mi'diiig him. 

() liove, what monstrous tricks dost thou [day 
with thy votaries of both s(;x(‘s I How dost thou 
deceive them, and make them deceive themselves! 
'fheir follies are thy delight ! Their sighs make thee 
laugh, and their [)angs are thy merriment! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, 
wheelbarrows, and whateviu' else best humouru his 
fancy, hatli so strangely metamor[)hosed the human 
Klim)e ; nor tlu' great Cibber, wlio confoumls all 
number, gernh'r, and breaks tlirough every rule of 
grammar at Ids will, hath so distorted the English 
language as thou dost metamorphose and distort 
tlie human scmses. 

Thou pattest out our eyes, stoppcst up our ears, 
and takest away th(‘ power of our nostrils ; so that 
we can neither see the largest olijeets, hear the loudest 
noise, nor smell tlie most poignant [xufume. Again, 
when thou [deasest, tlnni eanst mak(' a molehill ap- 
pear as a mountain, a Jew’s-harp sound like a trum- 
pet, and a daisy smell like a violet. 'I hou caust 
make eowardiee brave, avarice generous, j)ride lium- 
blo, and crindty tender-hearted. In sln)rt, thou 
turnest the heart of man inside <jut, as a juggbT 
doth a j)ettieoat, and hringest W’hatsoever plcaseth 
thee out from it. If then; he any one who doubts 
all tins, let him read the next eliapter. 

CHAPTER Mil. 

lu niter some very liin* wriiiiu', t'lc lii-tory noes on, 
aul lelatc'i die ^ifeiaicw lietwreii ilie .omI Jovph; 

wlh're i1h* lall'M luili Nct an e\;un|ve sve r)l‘ 

sok iu:,' roilowed liy liis i:i tlii'i \i' ioU' 

Xdw the rakt' Ht.'Sprrus bad called I't bis bia'ccdics, 
ail 1, liaNing well rubbed Ills drowsy eves, prep.rred 
to (!ress himself f'T all night ; h\ wliose evanijde 
Ills brotlier rakes nil earth likewise leave those beds 
ill wliieli they hail sb pt aw.iN t!ie il,i\. Xou 1 hetis, 
tlie good lioiisiwire, began to [oif on the pot, in 
order to regale the good man riio biis alter bis daily 
labours were over. In vulgar language, it wasin the | 
evoniug when .lose])!i attemled bis lady’s orders. 1 
Hut as it becomes us to piesi'rve the ebaraeter of * 
this lady, who is tin* heroine of our tale ; and as we 
have naturally a wonde.fnl tenderness for that beau- 
tibil part ot the human sj)(?ei(‘s eddied the fair sex ; 
before we di-ieover too iiineh of her frailty to our 
r'‘ailer, it will be pro[)i'r to gi>e him a lively idea of 
die vast tem[itat io:i, w liieh overcame all the ellbi ts 
"la iiiodfst and n irt inuis luind ; and tlieu we Immhly 


Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the one-and- 
twentieth year of his age. He was of the highest 
degree of middle stature ; his limbs were put together 
with great elegance, and no less strength; his legs 
and thighs were formed in the exactest jiroportion ; 
his shoulders were broad and brawny, but yet his 
arms hung so easily, that lie had all the symptoms 
of strength without the least elumsiness. His hair 
was of a niit-hrowM colour, and was disjilayed in 
wanton ringlets down his hack ; his fon-bead was 
bigb, his (‘yes dark, and as full ot sweetness as of 
lire; bis nose a little inclined to the Roman; his 
teetli white and even ; bis lijis full, red, and soft; 
bis beard was only rough on Jiis chin and miper lip ; 
but his cliceks, in which liis blood glowed, were 
overspread witli a thick down ; his countenance had 
a tenderness joined with a si'iisihility inexjiressible. 
Add to this ifie most peiic'ct nealness in his dress, 
and an air vvhicJi, to those wlio have not seen many 
noblemen, would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the person wlio now appeared bi'fore the 
lady. She \ie\ved him some time in silence, and 
twice or thrice before she spoke changed her mind 
as to the manner in which she should begin. At 
length she said to him, “Jos(‘ph, 1 am sorry to 
hear such complaints against yon: I am told you 
hdiave so rudely to the maids, that they cannot do 
their business in ([iiiet ; I mean those wno are not 
wickial enough to hearken to yoiir sulieiiations. As 
tootlicrs, they may, perhajis, not call you rude; for 
(here are wieked sluts who make om* ashamed of 
on(;’s own sex, and are as r(*ady to admit any nau- 
seous familiarity us fellows to oiler it ; nay, tliere 
are sueh in my family , hut they shall not stay in 
it; tliat imprudent trollop who is with child by 
you is diseliarged by this time." 

As a person who is struck tlirougli Ihi' heart with 
a thuiiderholt looks (‘Xtremely sur[)risc(l, nay, and 

jierliaps is so too t)i us ll le poor J osepil received 

the false aeeusation of liis niisU\'Ss ; hi‘ blushed and 
looked confounded, wl.ieli she inisintcrjireled to be 
syniptniiis of bi-: guilt, and thus went on : 

“ (’«*i(U‘ liilln r, .hi^epli : anotlier mistress might 
iliscard you for otrenees ; but 1 have :i com- 

passion for \(;ur youth, and if 1 tanihl be certain 
you would l»e no more guilty — Consider, elald,” 
laying lier fiand car. !* ssly njmn his, “ you an' a 
handskune young lelbiw, auvl might klo lnUter ; 
you might ni.ikk* your forinue.'’ “.Madam," said 
Joseph, “ I ilo a-^suik* your la»lysbip I don’t kn.tw 
whether any maid in tlie bous.- is man or WLinan." 
‘M)lit*I .]k)seph,’’ answ't'rkMl the laily, “ dvin’l i > -luniit 
another crime in denying tlie Irutli. 1 ksniM [jar- 
don the lirst ; but 1 liatc a liar." “ .Mailani," eii. s 
Josc[>b, " 1 bo[»k.* your lavl\>bip will lu.t Ik' oileiidi d 
at my a'^sertiug my imun-t no.* ; f'r, by ;!ll th d is 
saevt'kl, I have luwk'r kdl'.i.d moik- ti oi kivMng. 
“ Ki'e-.iug !" said tin' lady v. il ’n v at di .c. ci'.i't '•,i: e 


nope ..IS ^r.iod nature will ratlirrj»it\ than condemn 
the i>n|n rtec(ioii of human virtue. 

Xay, the ladies ihotiiseivcs will, we liope. bt* in- 
I iice l, i,y cons dering flic nuk oinmkjn variety of 
Claims whicli# united in tins young man’s person, 
to hndle tlirip rampant jiassioii for « ba>fity, and be 
at (‘cist as mild as tlieir violent mod* n|v ainl virtue 
'^dl permit them, in e*‘nsnring tlie launluet *>f a 
^'oniaii w'ho, [lerliajis, was in her *iw n ilisjiosiiion 

0 i.iste as tbos»* jinre and sanetifie*! v irgiiis win). 


‘ider a life 


ninoei'iitly sjn-nt in tin’ gaieli*‘s of the 


t"\vn, h,M.i,i iwic*‘ per dirm at 

polite churches and eli.ipi'ls, to return thanks for 
^ g.Me** w'liieh presiTved tlmm forimu lv amongst 


trom temptati*»ns p**rbaps IcsjS [»r'w»'rful than 


L ‘tow ultaeked the lad 


of *-*)mit*’n.im-<', ami more ik tiiK >> in r c.;.' 'U>, 
than aiigcr in lu r v\ * s ; “ d*> y on *•;*!! li- - * e: iiiie ! 
Kissing, ,li.Sk'j!li, is as a pi ' t(> a p* ■ t an 1 
heliev*- a voungfellow ot’ yonr ag ' .iii 1 H.opl. vion 
will he <'oiit*-nt with kis'.ingf S (», .h 'sej'h, t liei »' iij 
no Wkunaii w lu) grants that !uit will grant more; 
ami I am .leeeivkal gr.'atly in you if Vk>u would not 
[)Ut h.'r elkwely to it. '\Miat would you think, 
.losi'jih, if I admitlkd ynu to kiss me Josfjih re- 
plied he Wk>uM so*>ni'r ili*' thin liavi* any such 
llnuiglit. " Ami y. f, .los, ph," reiurned she, “ ladies 
! have ndniittt'd their lk'*»fnie!i f*> sueh laii’ili.u ities ^ 
j atnl fkiotuuMi, I c.Mifess fo y nil, much less iles*‘rving 
I them; f ll.iw s w ilhnut half your charms,— for such 

I might almost I'xeus*' tin' crime. Tell me therefore, 

1 Jtiseph, if I should Uklmit you t*) smrh freedom, 
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what would you think of me 1 — toll me freely/' 
Madam/' said Joseph, “ I should think your lady- 
ship condescended a great deal below yourself/* 
“ Pugh !*’ said she ; “ that I am to answer to myself: 
but would not you insist on morel AVould you be 
contented with a kissl Would not your inelinations 
be all on lire rather by such a favour?” “ IMadam,” 
said Joseph, ** if they were, I hope I should be able 
to control them, without sulfering them to get the 
better of my virtue.” You have heard, reader, ix)ets 
talk of the statue of Surprise ; you have heard like- 
wise, or else you have heard very little, how surprise 
made one of the sons of Croesus speak, though he 
was dumb. You have seen the faees, in the eighteen- 
penny gallery, when, through tin; traj)-door, to soft 
or no music, Mr. llridgwater, Mr. William Mills, 
or some other of ghostly appearance, hath ascended, 
with a face all pale with powder, and a shirt all 
bloody w'ith ribbands ; — but from none of these, 
;rior from Phidias or Praxiteles, if they should re- 
turn to life — no, not from the inimitable pencil of 
my friend Hogarth, could you rec(‘ive such an idea 
of surprise as would have entered in at your eyes 
had they beheld the lady Ilooby when those last 
words issued out from the lii)s of Joseph. “ Your 
virtue !” said tlu? lady, recovering after a silence of 
two minutes ; “ J shall uev(‘r survive it. Your vir- 
tue I — intoleralili! eoutidtuiee ! Have you the assur- 
ance to pretend that, when a lady demeans herself 
to throw aside tlie rules of decency, in order to 
honour you W'ith the highest favour in her potver, 
your virtue should resist her inclination? that, when 
she had conquered her own virtue, she should find 
an obstruetloii in yours?” ” Madam,” said Joseph, 

“ I can’t see why her having no virtue should be a 
reason against my having any ; or w’hy, because I 
am a man, or hecause I am p<»or, iny virtue must be 
subsen’icut to her pleasures.” “ 1 arn out of pa- 
tience,” cries the lady : ” <Ud ever mortal hear of a 
mail's virtue? Did e\er the greatest or the gravest 
men pretend to any of this kind ? Will magistrates 
who punish lewduess, or parsons who preach against 
it, make any scruple of eouimiltiug it { And can a 
boy, a stripling, have the e(mtidenee to talk of his 
virtue?” “ Madai. says Joseph, “that boy is | 
the brother of Pamela, and would be ashamed that j 
the chastity of his family, which is preserved in her, j 
should be stained in him. If there are stich men as 
your ladyship mentions, 1 am sorry for it ; and I 
wi.sh they had an oj)port unity of reading over those 
letters which my father hath sent me of my sister 
Pamela’s; nor do I doubt hut such an example would 
amend them.” “ You impudent villain!” eries the 
lady in a rage ; “ do you insult me with the follies of 
my relation, who hath exposed himself all over the 
country upon your sister’s account? a little vixen, 
whom I have always wondered my late lady Ilooby 
ever kept in her house. Sirrah ! get out of my sight, 
and prepare to set out this niglit ; for 1 will onler 
you your wages immediately, and you shall he 
stripped anti turned away.” “ Madam,” says Jo- 
seph, “I am sorry I have oflended \our ladjsliip, T 
arn sure I never intended it.” “ Y’es, sirrah,” cries 
she, “ you have had the vanity to inise<)nHtrue the 
little innoermt freedom 1 took, in order to try wlie- 
ther wdiat I had heard was true. O’ iny conseience, 
you have had the assurance to imagine I was foml 
of you myself.” Joseph answered, he bad only 
spoke out of tcn(Ierne.ss to his virtue; at which 
words she Hew into a violent passion, and, refusing to 
hear more, onlered him instantly to leave the room. 

He A as no sooner gone than slie hurst fortli into 
the following exclamation : — ** Whither doth this 
violent passion hurry us I YVhat mean nesses do wc 


j submit to from its impulse! Wisely Tve resist its 
first and least approaches ; tor it is then only we 
can assure ourselves the victory. No woman could 
ever safely say, so far only will I go. Have I not 
exposed myself to the refusal of my footman 1 I 
cannot bear the refieetion.” Upon wdiich she ap- 
plied herself to the bell, and rung it with infinite 
more violence than was necessary, — the faithful 
Slipslop attended near at hand: to say the truth, 
she had conceived a suspicion at her last interview 
with her mistress, and had waited ever since in 
the antoehamber, having carefully applied her cars 
to the keyhole during the whole time that the 
preceding conversation passed between Jo8e])h and 
the bnly. 

CHAPTER IX. 

What passetlhctwecn the lady aiul Mrs. .Slipslop ; in ^^hi(•ll 

we prophesy there are some stioUes which e\ery one will 
not truly comprehend at the lir.st reading. 

“ Si.irsi.or,” said the lady, “ 1 find too much rea- 
son to believe all thou hast told me of this wiekid 
Joseph; I have deleriniiied to part with him in- 
stantly; so go you to the stcAvard, and hid him [tay 
him his w'ages.” Slijtslop, who had pri *4ervi'd hi- 
therto a distance to her lady — rather out of neces- 
sity than inelinatibn — and who thought lln> know- 
letlge of this secret had thrown down all distinction 
between them, answered her mistress very pio tlv - 
“ She wisluMl rdie knew her own mind; and tlmt 
she was certain she would call her back again he- 
fore she was got halfway tlown stairs.” 'I'he hnly 
replie<l, she bad taken a resolution, and was re- 
solved to keep it. “I am sony for it,” erics Slip- 
slop, “ and, if I had known you would have j»u. 
nished the poor lad so severely, you slioidd ne\(‘r 
have beard a parti<le of the matter. Here’s a fuss 
indeed about nothing!” “ Nothing!” returned iny 
lady; “do you think I will ecuintenanee lewd- 
ness in my bouse?” “ If you will turn away (*\ery 
footman,” said Sliji'ilo]), “ th.it is a lover of the 
sport, yon nni-st soon o]>en the eoaeli door V'Uisclf, 
or get a sot of niophrodites to wait iijum yon; and 
I am sure 1 hated the sight of them even singing in 
an opera.” “ Do as I bid you,” sa}s my buly, “and 
don't slioek my ears with \onr beastly language.” 

Marry come up,” eries Slipslop, “ people’s ears 
are sometirncs the nicest jiart about them.” 

The lady, Avho began to admire the new style in 
W'bieh her waitiiig-gentlewoniaii delivered herself, 
and by the ronelusion of her speerb snsjieeted 
somewhat of the truth, called her back, and desired 
to kiioyv what she meant, by the <*xlraordinarv de- 
gree of freedom in whiidi slie thought jiroper tc 
indulge lu*r tongue, “ Erredom !” says Slijislop ; 
“I (hm’t knoyv yvbat you call freedom, madain ; 
servants have tongues as y\( ll as their mistresses.” 

“ Y'es, and saury ones too,” ansyvered the la«ly ; 
“ but I assure you I sifall hear no such iriij>erti- 
iience.” “ Impertineriee ! I don’t know' (hat I am 
impertinent,” says Slijislop. “Yes, inded you are,” 
cries my huly, and, unless you mend ^oiir nratmers, 
tliis liouse is no ])lare for yon.” “ Manners!” erica 
Slipslop; “ 1 never yvas thought to yvant rnaiiiiera 
nor modesty neither ; and for jilaees, there are more 
places than one; and 1 knoyv yvhat I know.”— 
“What do you knoyv, mistress?” ansyvered the 
lady. “ I am not ofiliged to tell everybody,” 
Slipslop, “any more than I am (diliged to ke«'p it * 
secret .'* “ I desire you yvill provide, yourselt,” an- 

swered the lady. “ With all my heart,” replied the 
waiting-gentleyvoman ; and so departed in 
sion, and slapped tlie door after lier. 
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Tho hivly too plainly pc'Tciveil that her Avaiting- 
geiitlewomaii knt;w more than slie would willingly 
have had her acapiaiiiteil with ; and this she im- 
puted to Joseph’s having discovered to her what 
passed at the lirst interview. This, therefore, blew 
up her rag(* against him, and confirmed her in a 
resolution of ])arting with him. 

Rut the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a point not 
so easily to be resolveal upon. She had the utmost 
tenderness for her reputation, as she knew on that 
de[)ended many of the most valuable blessings of 
Ut'e ; particularly cards, making curtsies in public 
places, and, above all, the pleasuia; of demolisliing 
the reputation of otliers, in which innocent anuise- 
nient she had an extraordinary delight. She there- 
fore determined to submit to any insnlt from a ser- 
vant, rather than run a risk of losing tlie title to so 
many great privileges. 

She therefore sent for her steward, Mr. Peter 
Poimee, and onh^red him to pay Joseph liis wages, 
to strip off his livtuy, and turn him out of the house 
that evening. 

She then <*alled Slipslop ij^p, and, after refreshing 
her spirits with a small cordial, which she k(‘pt in 
Ijcr clos^^t, she began in tin.* following manner : 

“ Slipslop, why will you, who know my j)assionate 
temper, attem|»t to provoke me liy y<uir answers { 

1 am convinced you are au honest servant, and 
shmild he very unwilling to part with you. 1 be- 
lievt‘, likewise*, y<ju have fouml me au indulgent 
mistress on many occasions, and ha>e, as little r«*ason 
<m jour sitle to elesirc a change. I can’t help being 
KMrpris(*el, theref>re, that you will take tin* surest 

melliod to oileiid me I mean, repeating my words, 

which you know 1 have* always elcte'ste'd.” 

I In* priiele*nt waitiiig-ge-iitle womaii lenl duly 
weighed the whole matter, and f)uiid, (ui mature 
(1 •lihe'ratie)U, that a ge)e)<l j»lae*e iii posse'ssioii was 
he‘ttcr tliaii om'»iu e’xpe'e'taliou. As sin* f uunl her 
misiit*ss, tlicre-f )re*, iucliin*el te.) re'le*nt, sin* thought 
]iii)per rdso to peit on setiin* small conele*sc«-nsiou, 
which was as reaelily aeeej>tcd ; and so tin* atfair 
was rrce)nciled, all offence's fbrgive'ii, and a present 
nfagen\ii aiiel j>etticoat imieh? her, ;is an instance of 
her lady’s future* fave)ur. 

Sin* offered once* or fwie*e* to speak in favour of 
Joseph ; hut fouml her holy’s In-art so ed)elurate, 
that sin* j)rudcnlly droj»peel all such cllbrts. Slie 
ronsidiTcel there wen; me)rc fbotme’U in tin* house, 
:‘iiil some as stenit, fellows, though not (juile so 
liaiidsoine, as Joseph ; heside*s, the- n*ader hath al- 
I'-aely se'eiv her leinler ad\ane»'s hail ue)t met with 
tin* e‘m*oura«.,M*ment she might have reaseuiahly e\- 
V'ctt'd. Sin; thought she hael thrown away a great 
•h'al ()l sae-k and swee*tmeats on au ungrateful rase*al; 
'iiiil, l»»*ing a little* iueliin*d to the opinion of that 
Iciaalc se*ct, who hold one lusty young fellow* to be 
in- Illy as gooel as allot ln*r lusty young fe-llow, she at 
last gave iij) josejili aiiel Ills cause*, and, with a tri- 
'laijih over in*r ji.issiou liiglily eomme'inlahh*, walki'd 
with her J)iese*nt, aiiel with great trane|uillity 
paid a visit to^a stoue-hotth’, w hieh is of sovereign 
te) a philosopliical te*mper. 

^lu* left noi her mistress so easy. The poor lady 
coulel not reflect without agony tliat her dear repu- 
kition w'.'is in the power of Iht se*rv:mts. All her 
if’nifoit as te) Joseph was, that she hoped he <li<l not 
^Jinl:*rstainl her meaning; at least she roulil say for 
had not ])lainly expressed any thing to 
brih' ^^*^**’ iuiagineel she could 

5^vit what hurt her most was, that iu reality she 
not so entirely eoinpiered her passion ; the little 
t'* lay lurking in her In art, though auger and dis- 


dain 80 hoodwinked her, that she could net see 
him. She was a thousand times on tin* very brink 
of rcAoking the sentence she had passed against the 
poor youth. Eovc heeami; his advocate, and whis- 
p<*red many things iu his favour. Honour likewise 
endeavoured to vindicate his crime, and Fity to 
mitigate his punishment. On the other side, Fride 
and Revenge spoke as loudly against him. Ami 
thus the poor lady was tortured with j)erpl(;xity, op- 
j'osite passions distracting and tearing lier mind 
diHerent ways. 

So have 1 seen, in the hall of M'ostininster, where 
Serjeant Bramble hath been retained on the right 
side, and serjeaiit Fiizzle on the left, the balance of 
o])inion (so e<pial were their fees) alternately in- 
cline to cither scale. Now Bramble throws iu an 
argument, and Fuzzle’s scale strikes the beam ; 
again Braiiihle shares the like fate, overpowered by 
the weight of Fuzzle. Here Bramble hits, there 
Puzzle, strikes ; here one has you, there t’other has 
you ; till at last all becomes one scene of confusion 
in the tortured minds of the hearers ; equal w agers 
are laid on the success; and neither Judge nor jury 
can possibly make anything of the matter ; all 
things are so enveloped by tlie careful serjeants in 
d»»ul)t and obscurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conscience, where ho- 
nour ami honesty pull one way, and a bribe and 

necessity another. If it was our present business 

only to make similes, we could produce many 
more to this j)urp()se ; but a simile (as w*ell as a 
word) to the wise. — We shall tln refore see a little 
after mr hero for whom tlie reader is doubtless in 
some pain. 


CHAPTER \. 

Jo.-»«'pti writi'H .'mother li-tter : his tr;msnetit»ns with Mr. Peter 
Pouuec, See., with hi.s departure from lady Bonhy. 

Tuk diseons»)late Jo*-;ej>h would not have had an 
iinderstamUng sullieuiit for the principal subject 
of surh a hook as this, if he had any longer misnn- 
dristood the drift of liis mistre>s. ; ami indeed, that 
hi* <li<l n<»t di'-iccni it sooner, the rea<ler will be 
ple:is<*<l to impute to an unwillingness in him to 
discover what he must condemn in her as u fault. 
Having therefore quitted her jiresence, he retired 
into his own garret, and enler-. d himself into an 
ejaculation on the mimbeiless calamities whi<*h at- 
tended beauty, and tiu* misfortune it was to he hand- 
somer than one’s neigiihours. 

He then sat down, and aildressed himself to his 
sister Faim-lu in tin* following w'ords ; 


“ 1)f\h SisTVH P\Mri.\,-- - Bopili.; you an* wt*!!. wliat m*w8 
have 1 to t**ll you D Pauuda' my ii.iMvo-^ is lalli'u in ^)^•* 
willi me Itiat is. wliat u’veat folks vail laliin^ iii lo\c. >lu! 
ha.s a mind to vuiu nu* : l>'it I ht'\>«* 1 sliall lia\»* more re.-olu- 
lion and more non e vh.m to pari wiili my \irim lae.y 

ui*ou earth. 

•• Mr. .\dams liath often told me. th.it eha'-nly is as iire, 
\irtue iu a man a;, iu a woman. He s;i>s he ueyr knew 
more than Ids wife, and I shall endeaionr to lollow hi.' 
ample. Indeed, i isowim: eutireU to his e\» elleiit sermons 
andadviee. toiiether w ith \oiir h-Uers. th.it I ha\e *en ahle 
to resist a lemplalioii. whieli. hesa\s. iiomaiu'omplu • lUi, l>ul 
he repents ill this world, or is d.im -d d »” Ueiiext ; and 

whv Should I trust to repeiita m> deal liked, sinee I uia> 

die'iii my sleep ' Wliat ime tldn-s are i:o->d and uihhI 

examph •s' lint I am ulad .she tnnied me out of the ehamlu 
as she did for I had ouee almost forgotten exery word paiso 
Adams had ever said to me- 

•t I don’t d-mht. dear sist.*r. hnt yon will have ;:race to pj* 
...rvi. v..i.r virtn.. ..II trtaS: ‘ 

i.r..v I ninv I..- .wl>l.'.l t.' mi...- : l..r truly it is vur) 

, .'.Ti-iv .illuukisl 111 m. rt- tli.ili ; Imt I lii.l«- I sli.-lU .-.'liy 
v.mr .•V.1..1.U'. amt that .Ium vI. mv iia.u.'sak.'. att.l mam- 
tain my virtue against all temptations. 

J.,s,-I.li lia.l n..t fii.islu-.l Ilia U'tl. r. whi-n he was 
stiiiiiin.i.etl down stairs Iij' Mr. 1 etoi 1 ouiiee, to re* 
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ceive his wages; for, besides that out of eight 
pounds a-year he allowed his father and mother four, 
he had beeiiobliged, in order to furnish liiinsolfwith 
musical iiistrunieuts, to apply to the generosity of 
the aforesaid Peter, who, on urgent occasions, used 
to advance the servants their wages : not before they 
were due, but before they were payal)le ; that is, 
perhaps, half a year aftt;r they were due ; and this 
at the moderate premium of tifty per cent, or a little 
more : by which cliarilahh* iiuMhods, togt'thcr willi 
lending money to other pcoj)lc, and even to his own 
master and mistress, the honest man had, from no- 
thing, in a few years amassed a small sum of twenty 
thousand poumls or thereabouts. 

Joseph having received his little remaimh'r of 
wages, and having stripped olf his liv('ry, was forced 
to borrow a frock and breeches of one of the servants 
(for he was so hclovcd in tlie family, that lhe\ would 
all have lent him any thing) : ami, being told hy 
Peter that he must not stay a moment longer in the 
house than was necessary to pack up his linen, which 
he easily did in a very narrow compass, he took a me- 
lancholy leave of his fellow-servants, and set out at 
seven in the evening. 

He had proceeded tin? length of two or three 
streets, b(?f()r(* he absolutely <ieterininod with him- 
self whether he should leave the town that night, or, 
procuring a lodging, wait till tlic morning. At last, 
the moon shining very briglit helped him tt) come 
to a resolution of beginning his journey immc'vliately, 
to which likewise he had seme o'her inducements; 
which the reader, without being a eoujurei*, cannot 
possibly guess, till we have given him those hints 
which it may he now' proper to open. 

CHART 1:H XI. 

Of several new matters not expected. 

It is an observation sometimes rmide, that to indi- 
cate our idea of a siinjtle fellow, we say, he is easlly 
to he seen through : nor do 1 heli(?ve it a more im- 
proper denotation of a simple hook. Instead of ap- 
plying this to any particular performance, we choose 
rather to remark the (tontrary in this history, where 
the scene opens itself hy small tlegrees ; ami he is 
a sagacious reader who can sec two chapters before 
him. 

For this reason, we have not hitherto hinted a 
matter w’hieh now' seems necessary to be explained; 
since it may be w'oiidered at, lirst, that Joseph made 
su(?h extraordinary haste out of town, w'hi<^h hath 
been already shown ; and secondly, which will he 
now shown, that, instead of [)roceeding to the habi- 
tation of his father and mother, or to liis beloved 
sister Pamela, he chose rather to set out full speed 
to the lady Pooby's country seat, which lie had left 
on his journey to London. 

Be it known, then, that in the same parish wdn re 
Ibis seat stood there liverl a young girl whom Jo- 
seph (though the best of sons and brothers) longed 
more inn>atieiitly to see than his parents or his sister. 
She W'as a poor girl, w ho had fonuerly been bred up 
in sir Jolin’s family; wheiiee, a little hefm'e the 
journey to London, she had been discharged hy Mrs. 
Slipslop, on account of lier extraordinary beauty : 
for I n(!ver could find any other reason. 

This young creatuie (who now' lived with a farmer 
in the parish ) ha«l hc'en always beloved by .Tosejih, 
and n'turned his affection. She was two years oiil\ 
younger than our hero. They had been acijiiaiiited 
from their infancy, and had conceived a very early 
liking for each other; W'hich had grown to such a 
degree of affection, that Mr. Adams had with much 
ado prevented them from marrying, and persuaded 


them to wait till a few years* service and thrift had a 
little improved their experience, and enabled them 
to live comfortably togetlicr. 

They follow'cd this good man’s advice, as indeed 
his word w^as little less than a law in his jiarish ; 
for as he had shown Ids jiarisldoners, hy an iiniforin 
behaviour of thirty-five years’ duration, that he had 
their good entirely at heart, so they eonsidted him 
on every occasion, and.very seldom acted contrary to 
his opinion. 

Nothing can he imagined more tender than was 
the parting between these two lovers. A tlionsaiul 
sighs heaved the bosom of Josejih, a tliousand t(?ars 
distilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny (for that was 
her name). Though her modesty wa)uhl only sufler 
her to admit his eager kisses, her violent love made 
her more than passive in his emhraees ; and sin* olteii 
I)ulled him to her breast with a soft pressiin*, which, 
though perhaps it w'oiihl iH)t have S([ui‘e7.ed an insect 
to death, caused more ('motion in the heart of Joseph 
than the? closest Cornish hug could have done. 

The reader may perhaj)s wonder that so fond a 
, pair should, during a tw'elvemoiith’s absence, never 
I converse w ith one another : indec'd, there was hut 
I on(‘ reason which did or could have ])revented them ; 
and this was, that poor Fanny coidd lu'ither write; 
nor read : nor could she l)e prevailed upon U) trans- 
mit the delicacies of her ti'uder and chaste ])assion 
hy the hands of an aInanuen^is. 

They eontent('d theiiist'L es then'fore with fre(|iiorit 
iinpiiries after t'a(‘h other’s health, with a mutual 
eoiifldeuee in eri(*h other’s lidelity, and the prospect 
of their future happiness. 

^*^aving explained these matters to our n'ader, 
and, ns far as possi})h', satistic'd all his doubts, w»; 
return to honest Joseph, whom W'C left just set out 
on his travels by the ligijt ol‘ the moon. 

Those w’ho have read any romane(' or poetry, an- 
cient or modern, must have been iitibrmed that love 
hath w'ings : hy w hich they are not to understand, 
as some Y<»ung ladies hy mist;ike have doin', that a 
lover can lly; the writers, hythis ing('ni()us allegory, 
intending to insinuat(; no rnoia; tlnm that lovers do 
not inareh like horsc'-guards ; in short, that they jiut 
the best leg forcunost ; w hich our lusty youth, who 
could walk w ith any man, did so heartily on this 
occasion, that within four hours he reached a famous 
house of hospitality well known to the western tra- 
veller. Tt pres('nts \ou a lion on the sign-post : and 
tin; master, who was eliristened T'imolheus, is eom- 
inoiily called plain Tim. Some have conceived that 
he hath jiarticularly chosen tin; lion for his sign, 
as he doth in countenance greatly resernhb; that 
magnanimous beast, though his disposition savours 
more of tin* swcf'tin'ss of the laiiih. lit; is a person 
well received among all sorts of men, being (jualified 
to render himself agn'cahh' to any ; us he is well 
versed in history and jiolities, hath a smattering in 
law' and ditinity, eraeks a good j('st, and plays won- 
derfully W(*ll ou tin; I'reueh horn. 

A vi»)lcnl Sturm of hail forced .Tuse])h to take 

shelter in this inri,w li(‘re In; rememhefed sir llmnias 
had dined in his w ay tu towui. .Tosejih had no sooner 
seated himself by tin; kihdien Ilia; than 'j'imoiln’us 
ohs.''rvIng his liv(*ry, began to (aindolc tin* loss ot Ins 
late inasier; w'ho was, he said, his v cry jiarlieular run! 
intimate atajuainlanee, with w’hoin he had cracked 
many a merry bottle, ay many a dozi'ii, in liis tune. 
He then remarked, that all liiesi; things were over 
now', all passed, and just as if they had never been j 
and conelu(lc(l w'ith an excellent (d)S('n’alion on the 
certaint}' of death, which his wife said was iiulee* 
very true. A fellow now arrived at the; same jnn 
with tw o horses, one (»f w Inch he was Jea ling faf* 
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thcr down into the country to meet his master; these 
he put into the stable, and came and took his place 
bv Joseph's side, who immediately knew him to be 
the servant of a neif^hbouring gentleman, who used 
to visit at their house. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the storm ; 
"or he had or<lors to go twenty miles farther that 
evening, and luckily on the same road whieli Jos<?ph 
himself intended to lake. He, therefore, embraced 
this opi)ortunity of complimenting his friend with 
liis master’s horse (notwithstanding he had received 
express commands to the contrary), which was 
readily accepted; and so, after th(>y had drank a 
loving pot, and the storm was over, they set out 

together. 


CM Apr Ell XII. 

(’outaiumit many sinpri.^iii;' :nlv«' res wliicli Joseph Amlro 
met >vith on the roatl, scaree ‘(lihle to those who lii 
never liavelletl in :ai;e euaeh. 

VoTUiNU remarkable happemal on the road till their 
arrival at tin? inn to whielt the horses were ordered ; 
whither they eame about two in tlie morning. The 
liioon then sliont* very bright ; and J».>seph, making 
his fri‘*nd a present of a pint of wine, and thanking 
him for the favour of his horse, not withst'.inding all 
entreaties to the contraiy, jtroeeedt.'d on his journey 

oji i’ottt. 

lie had not gone above two inib's, eliarmed with 
the hopes of shortly seeing his beloxed Fanny, wlnni 
iio v.as met l>y two fellows in a narrow lam*, and 
nnlered to staml and deliver. He readily gas e tliem 
:ill the money he had, wliieh was somewliat h ssthan 
two pounds; ami told them In* hop(.‘d they would he 
>0 generous US to retui'ii him a few sliillLugs, to defray 
his eharges on his way home. 

One of tiie rullians answered with an oath, “Yes, 
ui-’llgive \oii soiaeiliing presently: l>ut lirst strip 
•i:i'l he (1 - nM ld*}ou.“ — “ Strip," cried tin* other, 
“er I’ll blow your brains to the (le\il,’’ Josepli, 
r«'Mu iidiering tliat he had borrowed his coat and 
luocches of a friVnd, and that be should be ashamed 
of inakiijg any excuse for not returning th(‘m, replied, 
la* hopeil they would not insist on bis clothes, wliich 
wen* iiol worth much, but consider the coldness of 
tlie iiiglit. “ Vou are cold, aiar y<»\v, you rascal ‘t” 
*':iitl one of the robbers; “I’ll warm yim with •» 
''•iigeama; ;’’ and, dainuing bis eyes, snap] hhI a pistol 

his head; which be bad no sooner done than the 
•'tiler hwelled a blow at liim W'lfii tils stick. Which 
.!om j)!», who wiiH expert at cudgeLjdaving, c:uigbt 
'^ith his, and returned the favour so suceessfulh on 
I i’' adversary, tliat he laid him sjirawliiitj at bis feet, 
'•ad at lljc same instant received a blow from liehind, 
'ti-'Ii the butt end of a pistol, from the othe’- vihain, 
aliich tclh d liini to the ground, aiul lotady dejuivcil 
h'.ai <,{ his seiisi's. 

1 he thill who hful been knoektrd d(wvn bad n<»w 
t'-eDvered himself; and both togetlier fell to he- 
laliDiiring p,„,r Josejvh witl*. their sticks, till ihi y 
vvi'ic cmiviiiced th«'y had put an end to his miseral le 
'•'iiig; thev ihefi stripped him entirely naked, tlncw 
"•a into a ditch, and dejiarted witli lln'ir bo«»ty. 

Hie poor wr.-teh, who lay mutionh'ss a long lime, 
jiiKt bcgai; to ri'cover his senses as a stage-coach 
hiine by. 'piie jvostiliou, hearing a man s groans, 
siDlipcd hia lioises, anti told the eoaeliman he was 
j‘iiaii) tlierc was a dead man hing in tin* ditch, for 
'• n'Mi’d liini groan “(i«) on, ^irrali," sa\s the 
<'8-^ iniau ; we are r.onfoumled late, and have no 
‘"‘f to hwik fdt(*r dead men." A lady, wlioheanl 
(••ill'V * ' f’-'iid, and likewise bi’ard the groan, 

< agerly to the coaeluiian to stop ami see wlial 


was the matter. Upon which he bid the postilion 
aliglit, and look into lh(3 ditch. Ife did so, and re- 
turned, “ that there was a man sitting upright, as 
naked as ever he was horn.” — “ O J — sus !“ cried 
till* lady; “a naked man! Dear coaclirnaii, drive on 
and leave him.’’ Upon this the gentlemen got out 
of llie coach ; and Joseph begged them to have mercy 
upon him : for that he had been robbed and almost 
beaten to deatli. “ Koldied !" cries an old gentleman : 

“ lei us make all the haste imaginable, or we shall 
he robbed too." A young man wlio belonged to 
tlie law answu'refl, “He wished tliey had jiasscd by 
Avitlif)ut taking .any notiei* ; but that now they might 
he proved to have? lieen last in liiscomjiany ; if lu? should 
die they iniglit he called to some account for his mur- 
der. He therefore tlniught it advisable to save the 
poor creature’s I be, for their own sakes, if possible ; 
at least, if he died, f« prevent the jury’s lindiug that 
they fled for it. He was tlicrefore of opinion to 
lake the man into the coach, and carry him to the 
next inn.’’ The lady insisted, “ That ho should not 
come into the couch. That if they lifted him in, she 
would lierself aliglit : for she had rather stay in 
that jilace to all eternity tliari ride with a naked 
man.’’ 'J’he c(*achinau objected, “ That he could 
not Mitrer him to be taken in unless somebody would 
])ay .1 shilling for bis carriagi* the four miles.’' Which 
the two geiitleiiU’U refused to do. Ibit the law'yer, 
wlio was afraid of s«)ine mischief hafijiening to him- 
self, if the wretch was left behind in that condition, 
saying no man could be too cautious in these matters, 
and tliat he leirn'inberetl very extraoialinary cus"s in 
the ho(»ks, threatened the coaehinau, and hid liim 
deny t.iking him iij) at l)is peril; for that, if he died, 
he should be indicted for lus niurd(>r ; and if he 
lived, anil brought an ad ion against him, he would 
wdllingly take a brief in it. These words had a 
sen‘'ible ell’eet oil tlie coaehrnan, wdio w’as well ac- 
quainted with tlie person wlio sjioke them ; and 
the old gentleman above mentioned, thinking the 
nakeil man would uiford him frequent oiniortunities 
of showing his wit to the lad\, oliered to join witli 
tlie eomjiany in giving a nuig of beer for his fare ; 
till, partly alarimal liy the threats of the one, and 
partly by the ])roniises of the t*ther, and lieing per- 
ii.ips a little moved witli compasion at the poor crea- 
ture’s cvmditioii, w ho stood bleeilviig and shivering 
with tlie eoid, he at length agreed ; and Josejili was 
now ridvaiieing to the eoaeh, where, si'eiiii; the lady, 
w .io licld the slicks ot her fan helere her eves, he 
absvilutely refusi ii, miserable as be was, to enter, 
unless be was furnisiicd with sutllcieiit covering to 
prevent giving the least otfence to deecnev, — so per- 
ieetly inoilest was this young man; such mighty 
etleets had the sjioiless example of tlm amiable 
Pamela, and the exi’clletU sermons of Mr. Adams, 
wrouglit ujvon him. 

Though there were s veral great-coats about the 
coach, it w'as not easy* to get over lliis dilHculty 
which Joseph had tart.-d. Tin* two gentlcmeii 
comjilaiued they were cold, and could not S[)arc a 
the man of wit saving, with a laugh, that clia- 
ritv began .at lioiiic ; :ind the c('i<'Imriu, who had 
two great-coats sjiread under liim, rcfnsi'd to lend 
either, lest they should he made bloody ; tlu* lady’s 
foolmaii desired to be excused for the same reason, 

which the ladv herself, not vvithstainling her abhor- 
reuee of a naked man, approved : and it is more 
tiian iwobable poor Josepli, who obstinately adhered 
to his modest resolution, must have perislied, unless 
the postilion (a lad wlio lialli been since transported 
for robbing a henroost) bad volimtarily strijiped oti 
ft great-coat, bis only garment, at the same time 
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•wearing a great oath (for which he was rohuked by 
the passengers), “ That he would rather ride in liis 
shirt all his life than suffer a fellow-creature to lie 
in so miserable a condition.’* 

Joseph, having put on the great-coat, w’as lifted 
into the coach, which now procecd(?d on its journey. 
He declared himself almost dead with the cold, 
which gave the man of "wit an occasion to ask the 
lady if she could not accommodate him with a 
dram. She answered, w ith some resentment, “ She 
wondered at his asking her such a question ; but as- 
sured him she never tasted any such thing.*’ 

The lawyer was inquiring into the circumstances 
of the robbery, when the coach stopped, and one of 
the ruffians, putting a pist»d in, demanded their mo- 
ney of the passengers, who readily gave it them ; 
and the lady, in lier fright, delivered up a little sil- 
ver bottle, of about a haif-j)int size, w'hich the rogue, 
clapping it to his mouth, and drinking her health, 
declared, held some of the best Nantes he had ever 
tasted : this the lady afterwards assured the company 
W'as the mistake of her maid, for that she had ordered 
her to fill the bottle wdth H\iiigary-water. 

As soon as the fellows were departed, the laivycr, 
who had, it seems, a case of pistols in the seat of 
the coach, informed the company, that if it had been 
daylight, and he could have come at his pistols, he 
would not have submitted to the robbery • he like- 
wise set forth that lie had often met highway- 
men when he travelled on horseback, hut none 
ever durst attack him; eoiicludiiiir that, if he had 
not been more afraid for the lady than for himself, 
he should not have now parted with his money 
so easily. 

As w'it is generally observed to love to reside in 
empty pockets, so the gentleman whoso ingenuity 
we have above remarked, as soon as he liad parted 
with his moncv> began to grow wonderfully face- 
tious. lie made frequent allusions to Adam and 
Eve, and said many excellent things on figs and fig- 
leaves ; which pcrliaps gave more (dfeiiee to Joseph 
than to any other in the company. 

The lawyer likewise made several Y«‘ry pretty 
jests without <lepartliig from his profession. He 
said, “ If Joseph and the laily were alone, he would 
he more cajiable of making a conveyance to her, as 
his affairs were not fettered with any ineiimbranee ; 
he’d w'arrant he soon suffered a recovery by a w'rit 
of entry, w hich was the proper waiy to create heirs 
in tail ; that, for his own part, he would engage to 
make so firm a settlement in a coach, tliat there 
should be no danger of an ejectment with an in- 
undation of the like gibberish, which he continued 
to vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one 
servant-maid only was up, in readiness to attend the 
coachman, and furnish him with cold meat and a 
dram. Joseph desired to alight, and that he might 
have a bed prepared for him, wliich the maid readily 
promised to jierfonn ; and, being n good-natured 
W'cnch, and not so scjueamisli as the lacly had been, 
•he clapped a large fagot on the fire, and, furnish- 
ing Joseph Nvith a great-eoat belonging to one of 
the hostlers, desired him to sit down and warm 
himself w'hile she made his bed. TIu; coachman, in 
the mean time, took .an opportunity to call up a sur- 
geon, who lived within a few doors ; after which, he 
reminded his passengers how late they were, and, 
after tliey had taken leave of Joseph, hurried them 
off as fast as he could. 

The wcncli soon got Joseph to bed, and promised 
to use her .Aitcrest to borrow him a shirt; but ima- 
gining, as she afterwards said, by his being so bloody, 
♦hat he niust be a dead man, she ran with all speed 
to hasten the surgeon, who was more than lialf 


dressed, apprehending that the coach had been over- 
turned, and some gentleman or lady hurt. As soon 
as the wench had informed him at liis window that 
it was a poor foot-passenger wlio had been stripped 
of all he had, and almost murdered, he chid her for 
disturbing him so early, slipped off his clothes again, 
and very qui(*tly n^turned to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming cheeks 
over the hills, w'hiist ten millions of feathered song, 
sters, in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thousand 
times sweeter than thos'i of our laureat, and sung 
both the day and the song ; w'hen the master of the 
inn, Mr, Tow-wouse, arose, and, learning from Jiis 
maid an aceonnt of the robbery, and the situation of 
his poor naked guest, he shook his head, and cried, 
** good-lack -a-day !’* and then ordered the girl to 
carry him one of his own shirts. 

Mrs. Tow-w'ouse w'as just awake, and had 
stretched out h(‘r arms in vain to fold her departed 
husband, W'hen the maid entered the room. “Who’s 
there 1 Betty?” — “ Yes, madam.” — “Where ’s your 
master?” — “He’s without, madam; he hath sent 
me for a shirt to lend a poor naked man, W'ho hath 
boon robbed and rnnrderod.”— “ Touch one if you 
dare, you slut," said Mrs. Tow-w'ons(‘ : “ your 
master is a pretty sort of a man, to take in naked 
vagabonds, and clothe them with his own clothes. 

I sliall have no such doings. If you offer to touch 
anything, I’ll throw' the chamber-pot at your head. 
Go, send your master to me.” — “Yea, madam,” 
answered Betty. As soon as he came in, she thus 
began : “What the devil do you mean by this, Mr. 
Tow-wouse ? Am I to buy shirts to lend to a set of 
scabby rascals ?” — “ My clear,” said Mr. ’row'-wouse, 
“this is a poor wn*t«*]i.’* — “Yes,” sacs she, “I 
know it is a poor wr(’tch ; hut w'hat the devil have 
wo to do with poor wretches? The law makes us 
provide for loo many already. We shall have thirty 
or forty j)our wretches in red coa^s shortly.” — “My 
d<*ar,’’ erit's Tow'-wousc, “this man hath been rob- 
bed of all he hath.” — “ W(dl then,” s.ays she, 
“where’s lus money to pay his lackoniug ? Why 
doth not slude a fedlow go to an aleliouscj? I shall 
send })im packing ns soon as I am up, I assure you.” 
— “My dear,” said ho, “common ch.arity won’t 
suffer you to do that.” “Common (diarity, a f — t!’' 
says she, “common charity teaches us to provide for 
ourselves and our families ; and I and mine won’t 
be ruined by your eliarity, I assure you.” — “ M oll,” 
says he, “ rny dear, do as you will, wdien you are 
up; you know I never contradict yon.” — “iSo,” 
says she; “ if the devil was to contradict me, I would 
make tin; hotis(‘ toi) hot to liold him.” 

With sueh-like discourses they »‘onsunicd near 
half an hour, wliilst, Betty provided a sliirt from the 
hostler, who w'as one of her sw'eetln*arts, and put it 
on pofjr Joseph. The surgeon had likewdst; at last 
visited him, and washed and dressed liis woimtls, 
and was now- ef>me, to ae([ijaint !Mr. I’ow-wmuse 
that his guest w^as in such extreme danger ot his 
life, that he searee saw any hopes of his recovery. 

“ Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” cries Mrs. 'low- 
W’ous(‘, “ you have brought upon ul! We arc like 
to have a funeral at our own expense.” 'J'ow-vvousc 
(who notwithstanding his charity, would have given 
his vote as freely as ever ho did at an election, tliat 
any other house iii the kingdom should have quiet 
possession of his guest) answ'ored, “ My dear, I am 
not to blame ; he was brought hither by the stage- 
coach, and B«tty*had put him to bed before ^ 
stirring.”— “ Til Betty her,” says she. — At whicq 
with half her garments on, the other half under le 
arm, .she sallic’d oiit in quest of the unfortun*’ 
Betty, whilst Tow-wouse and tfie surgeon w'cn 
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p:iy a visit to poor Joseph, and inquire into the cir- 
fumstaaces of this inohiiiciioly atl’iir. 

CHAPTER XI 11. 

nt happpnod to Joseph dm i IIS' iiis sii kness at the inn. with 
\e. curious dis<ruurse l»etv\e<*u him and Mr. UunmUis, the 
parsi.n of llic purisli. 

soon as Joseph had communicated a particular 
tory of the robbery, toj^ether with a sitort ac- 
ini of himself, and his intended journey, he asked 
I surjjeon if he ap])reheinled him to be in any 
Igor : to which the surgeon very honestly an- 
cred, “ He feared he was ; for that his pulse, was 
•y exalted and feverish, and, if Ids fever should 
)ve more tliari symptomatic, it wouhl be impos- 
le to save him.” Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, 
i^d, ” Poor Fanny, 1 Mould I could haVe lived to 
thee! hut Cod’s will he done.” 

The surgeon then advised him, if he had anj 
rldly affairs to settle, that he avouUI do it as soon 
possible ; for, though he hoped he might reeover, 
t, he thought Idmself obliged to acquaint him he 
IS in great daiigcM* ; and if tin? malign coin’oction 
Ids iinmonrs slioidd cause a suscitafion of his 
(*r, he might soon grow delirious and incapable 
make his will. Josiqdi answered, “ 'I'liat it was 
possible for any creature in the nniverst* to be 
a poorer condition tban Idinstdf; for since the 
bbery he had in»t one thing of any kind wliat- 
er which ho could <'all his own.” ” I had,” said 
“ a poor little piec'C of gold, wideh they took 
rav, that would have Ix’en a comfort to me in all 
y alIli<*tions ; but surely, Fanny, I want rndhing 
remind me of thee. 1 Iiave thy dear image in 
y heart, and no >illain can ever tear it thenee.” 
Joseph desired paper and pens, to write a hdter, 
it they wa-re refused 1dm; and he m as ad\ised to 
»e all his cnde.ivonrs to comjiose himself. 'I'liey 
leii left liim; aiftl Mr. Tow-wouse sent to a cl»*r- 
»tnaii to ediiie and administer his good <»Hiccs to 
le Monl of poor Jos<ph, since (lie surgeon dc- 
Kiired of making any sinwessful applieatious to 
is body. 

Mr. llarnabas (for that was tlie ('lergyman’s name) 
line as soon as sent for; and, having lirst drank a 
inIi of tea willi (lie landlady, find afte-rwards a bowl 
f jmnrh with ibe landlord, he walked up to the 
)<>ni wlicre . Joseph lay; hut, finding him asleep, 
[‘turned to takt* the other s;ieaker ; w hich w hen he 
:i'l linisbed, be again crept softly up the ebam- 
• r-door, and, having opened it, Inviril the sick man 
ilkiiig to Idnisi'lf in the fdlowing manner: 

“ 0 most adorable Paim la ! most >irtuons sister! 
diose example couhl al.me enalile me to withstand 
til the temptations of riches and licanly, and to pre- 
' ivc niy virtue pure ami chaste for the arms of my 
^<'!ir hiumy, if it had pleased heaven that 1 should 
ur lia\(. ( nine unto them. What riches, or honours, 
'>■ 1'leasiiri‘s, can make us amends for tlie loss of iii- 
‘oeenccl Doth not that alone alford us more coiiso- 
■ilioii than all worldly acquisitions! What hut in- 
locenee and virl^ie could give any comfort to such a 
'Miserable wretch as 1 am ! Vet thc.se can make me 
this sick and jiainfiil bed to all the pleasures 
'Should have found in rny lady’s. The.se can make 
face death without fear ; and though 1 love my 
auiiy more than ever man loved a woman, tln’se 
‘V* to resign myself to the divine will 

I'll nout repining, 6, thou delightful charming 
' Heaven had indulged thee to my arms, 
j- Humblest slate would have been a para- 

cott \ ^ lived with thee in the lowest 

without envying the palaces, the daintiei, or 


the riches of any man breathing. But I must leavf 
thee, leave thee for ever, my dearest angel ! I must 
tniiik of another world ; and I heartily pray thou 
niay’st meet comfort in tliis.” — Barnabas thought he 
hail heard enough, so down stairs he went, and told 
Tknv-wouse hi? could do his guest no service ; for 
that he was very light-headed, and had uttercii no- 
thing hut a rhapsody of nonsense all the time lie 
stayed in the room. 

Tlie surgeon returned in the afternoon, and found 
his jiatieiil in a higher fever, as lie said, than when 
he left him, thougli not delirious ; for, notwit list and - 
ing Mr. Barnuhas’s opinion, lie had not lieeii once 
out of his senses since his ani\al at the iiiii. 

Mr. Bariialv.is was again sent for, and with much 
difliculty prevailed on to make another visit. As 
soon as he entered the room he told .Joscjih “ He 
was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
another world : in the first place, tlicrefore, he 
hoped he had icpeiiteil of all his sins.” Joseph an- 
swered, “ He hoped he had; hut there was one 
thing which he knew not whether be should call a 
sin; if it was, he feared lie should die in the com- 
mission of it; and that was, the regret of parting 
with a young woman whom be loved as tenderly as 
he did his heart-strings.” llarnahas hade him be 
assured ‘‘ that any n'pining at the divine will was 
one of the greatest sins he could commit ; that he 
ouglit to forget all carnal allections, and tliink of 
better tilings.” Josejih said, “ That neither in tins 
world nor the next lie could forget his Fanny; and 
that the thought, liowi'ver grievous, of parting with 
her forever, was not lialf so tormenting as the ti*ur 
of what she would sullcr vvlicn she knew his misfor- 
fune.” Barnabas said, “ Tliat such fears argued a 
diflidenee a?id despondence very eriniinal ; that he 
must divest liimself' of all human pa''si()ns, and tix 
his heart above.’’ Joseph answered, “ d'iiat was 
what he desired to do, and sliould be obliged to him 
if he W'ould ei.alile him to aei'omplish it.” Bar- 
nabas rojilied, “ Tliat ninst he done liy grace,” Jo- 
seph besought him to diseover how he might attain 
it. Barnabas answered, ” By praver and faith.” 
He then ipiestioui'd liiiii conei'ining his forgivenesg 
of the thieves. Joseph answered, ‘‘ He feared that 
' was mure than he could do; for nothing would give 
' him more jileasurc than to hear they were taken.*'— 
j “ That,” cries Barnabas, “ is for the sake ot jn^i- 
tiee. Yes,” said Joseph, “ hut if 1 was to ne i-t 

them again, I am afraid 1 should attack tlicni, and 
kill them too, if I could. ” — ” Doubtless,” ansi»i*red 
Barnabas, “ it is lawful to kill a thief; but can you 
say you forgive them as a eliristiaii ought f” Josejib 
desired to know wliat that forgiveness was. “ I'liat 
is,” answered Barnabas, “ to forgive them as — as —it 
is to forgive them as~iu short, it is to forgive tliera 
as a Christian.” Joseph replied, ” He torgave tliem 
as much as he could.” — ” M ell, well,” said Bar- 
nabas, (hat will do.” He then demanded ot him, 
“ If he rememViered any more sins nnrepeiited ot ; 
and if he did, lie desired him to make haste and re 


le was siiiccreiy sonv e-i. 
that M’as eiioug’h, ami then jiroceeded to prayer with 
all the expeilitioii he was master ot, some eoinjiany 
then vvaiiting for him below in tlie piulour, where 
the ingredients for punch vvim'C all in readines.s; but 
no one would squeeze tbe oranges till he came. 

Joseph complained ne was dry, and desired a little 
tea; which Barnalms reported to Mrs. Tow-wuiise, 
who answered, “ she hud jmst done drinking it, aud 
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coultl not be slopping all ilay;’* but ordered Betty 
to carry him up some small boor. 

Betty obeyed her mistress’s eommand ; but Joseph, 
as soon as he had tasted it, said, he feared it would 
inerease his fever, and lliat ho longed very much for 
tea ; to which the good-natured Betty answereil, he 
should have tea, if there was any in the laiul ; slie 
aecordingly went and bought him some herself, and 
att(Muled him with it; wliere we Avill leave her and 
Joseph together for S(uue time, to entertain the 
reader wdth other matters. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Being very full of adveuliin's which succeeded each other at 
tiie iiiu. 

It was now the dusk of the evening, when a grave 
person loile into the inn, and, eotnmitting his liorse 
to the hostler, went direetly into the kitchen, and, 
having called for a pipe of tobacco, took his ])laee by 
t!ie lireside, where several other persons were like- 
wls(^ assembled. 

The diseourse ran altogether on the robbery Avhieli 
was eoininit ted the night before, and on the poor 
wretch who lay above hi tlie dreadful condition in 
wdiieli Ave have alnuuly seen him. .Airs. 'rtiAv-Avoiise 
saiil, “ She Avoiulered what the devil Tom Whip- 
wadl meant by bringing such gm'sts to her house, 
Avhen there Avere so many alelioust's on the road 
proper for tlndr reception. But she assured him, if 
he (lied, the jiarisli should he at the «*\j)ense of the 
funeral.” She added, “ Xotliing Avould serve tin? 
follow’s turn hut tea, slie Avould assure him.” Bettj, 
Avho was just returned from her charitable oiHee, 
unsAvered, she helievi'd he Avas a i^entleman, for she 
never saw a fimu’ skin iti her life. “ Pox. on his 
skin!” replied Mrs. Toav-aa-ouso, “ I su})pose that is 
all Avo are like to have for the reckoning. I desire 
no such gentlemen should ev(?r call at tin* Dragon” 
(Avhich it se(*ms Avas the sign of the inn). 

The gentleman lately arrived discovered a groat 
deal of emotion at the distress of this poor creature, 
whom he observed to he fallen not info the most 
compassionate hands. And indeed, if Mrs. 'I’oav- 
: liad 1 ■ tin of 

her temper, nature had taken sucli pains in her coim- 
teiiance, that H(»garth himself never gave more 
expression to a i)icture. 

II(.*r person AA^as sliort, thin, and crooked. Her ! 
forehead jirojeeteil in the middle, and thence de- 
scended in a declivity to the top of her rio>:e, Avhieh 
was sharp and red, and Avould huA'C liuug over her 
lips, had not nature turned up the end of it. H«*r 
lips Avere tAA"o bits of skin, Avliieh, Avhenever she 
spoke, she drew together in a purse. Her chin aa:is 
peaked; and at tins upper end of that skin, AAlii<-li 
composed her cliceks, stood Iavo hones, that almoNt 
hid a pair of small red eyes. Add to this a voice 
most wonderfully adapted to the sentiments it Avas 
to convey, being both loud and h(*arse. 

It is not easy to say Avhether tln^ gentleman ha»l 
conceived a greater dislike for his landlady or com- 
passion for her unhappy guest. He impiired very 
earnestly of the surgeon, Avho was uoav come intd 
the kitchen, Avhether h(^ liad any hopes of Ids re- 
coA'ery? He hogged him to use all possible ine.ins 
toAVards it, telling him, “ it AA’as the duty of men of 
all professions to a))ply their skill gratis for the 
relief of the poor aiul necessitous.” Tln^ surgeon 
answered, “ He should take proper care; hut he 
defied all the surgeons in London to do him any 
good.” — “ Pray, sir,’* said tlie gentleman, “ what are 
his AA'ounds! 'V’^hy, do you know anything of 
w'oundst” saA’s the surgeon (winking upon Afrs. 
loAV-Virou.scj. “ Sir, I have a small smattering in 


surgery,” answ’^ered the. gentleman. “ A smattering, 
— ho, ho, ho!*’ said the surgeon; “ I believe it is a 
smatterimr indeed.” 

The company Avero all attonti\'e, expecting to hear 
the doctor, Avho aa'.'is avIkU they call a dry fellow, ex- 
pose the gentleman. 

He began therefore Avith an air of triumph : “ 1 
suppose, sir, yoiihavt; travelhal t” — ‘‘ No, really, sir,” 
said (he gi*nth*nian. ” llo! then you have prac- 
tised in tin; hospitals piu'hapsi” — “ No, sir.”— 
“Hum! not that neitherl Whence, sir, then, if j 
may be so bold to impure, have you got your know, 
ledge in surgery!” — “Sir,” ansAvered the gentle- 
man, “ I do not pretend to much ; hut the little I 
know I ha\«‘ fn>ni books.” — “Books!” cries the 
doctor. “ M'hat, I su{)pose you have — you huAc 
reail (i.den and Hippocrates!” — “ No, sir,” said tin- 
genthunaii. “ Hoav! yon understand surgery,” an- 
swers the doctor, “ and not read (laleii and Hippo, 
crates!” — “ Sir,” cries the other, “ I believe there 
are many surgeons Avho liaAe never r(‘ad these' au- 
thors.” — “ I hidieve so too,” saAs the doctor, “more 
shame for them ; hut, thanks to my education, I 
th(‘m by heart, and very siddoin go Avitliont them 

both ill iny pocket.’' “ They are jiretty larm* 

hooks,” said the geutleman. “ Ay,” said tiie 
doctor, “ I hidii’V(‘ I know 1 u)av large tlu'y are better 
than yon.” (At Avliiidi he fell a winking, and the 
Avhole company hurst info a laugh.) 

The thx'tor, pursuing his triumph, asked the gen- 
tleman, “ If he did not umlersfaml j)liAsl(* as AVell is 
surgery.” “ Rather better,” ansAvered t he gent leimiii. 
“ .\y, like enough,” cries the doi-tor with a Avink. 
“ Why, I know a little of pli>sie J A\isli 1 

km*\v half so mneli,” said 'row-Avouse. “ I’d neA"r 
wear an ajuon again.” — “ Why, I believe', landlord,” 
cries the (loetor, “ tlnua' ar(‘ few men, though 1 
it, Avithin (aa'c'Iau* miles of (In* place, that liamlle a 
fcA'er better. — Venivnte nrvurritc. morho : tliat is niy 
method. 1 suppose, hrotinw, you ifruliu-stand f.uthi 
— “ A little,” says the gentleman. “ Ay, anddreek 
noAV, I’ll Avarrant a on: 7h/i tinponuhotnimts pn/n- 
Jhjshoio thiilassvs. But 1 have almn>l forgot the.^e 
things : I could have* repeated Homer by heart 

once.” “ J fags ! tlie gi'iillennu has caught a 

traitor,” says Mrs. Tow-avousc; at which tliey all 
fell a laughing. 

'Mie gentleman, Avho had not the hvist affection for 
joking, very contentedly suffeia'd tin* doctor to enjoy 
his victory, which he did Avitli no small satisfaetion ; 
and, having sullieiently sounded liis depth, told liinu 
“ He AA'as thoroiigldy convineed of his giamt l(‘aniiiig 
ami ahili(i(*s; and that hi* AAunild he oliligod to him 
if he Avouhllet him know his «)])iiiion of his palienl's 
ease .above stairs.”— “ Sir,” says the (hjefor, “Ids case 
is that of a dead man^'l'ln* contusion on his head 


has perforated the int(‘rual memhram^ of the oceipnt, 
and divellicated that radical small iiiiiinte iij\isii>le 
iierA'c Avhieh eohe es to tlie perieratiium ; and this 
Avas attended Avith a fi.'ver at first sjmploniatie, then 
pneumatic ; .and he is at huigth groAvn delirimis, or 


delirious, as the* vulgar express it.” 

He Avas proeireding in this learmtl manner, Avheii 
a mighty imise interrupted him. Some young l‘‘l- 
loAA's in the neigh honriiood li.ad taken one of 
tlii(;ves, and Aven; hringing him into flu? imi. h'dk' 
ran up stairs Avith this ucavs to .Toseph, avIh) Ix'gg* ' 
they might seandi for a little piece of broken n'* ' * 
which hud a riband tied to it, and Avliieh he ce'J ' 
sAvear to amongst all the hoards of the rhdiest lueuin 


tlie universe. 

Notwithstanding the fcdloAv’s persisting .'j'* 
inrioreiiee, (he mob W(Te wry busy in 
him, and jiresently, among other things pulh*‘ 
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the piocc of j ist mentioned; which Betty no 
sooner saw tlian slie laid violent hands on it, and 
conveyed it up to Joseph, who received it with rap- 
tures of joy, and, hugf^ing it in his bosom, declared 
he could now die contented. 

Within a f(!\v minutes afterwards came in some 
otluT fellows, with a. bundle which they had found 
ill a ditch, and which w'as indeed the clothes which 
liad been stripjied olf from Joseph, and the other 
tilings tliey had taken fnmi'him. 

Thi^ gentleman no sooner saw the coat tlian he 
declared he knew the livm-y ; and, if it had been 
taken from tlie poor creature above stairs, desired 
lie niigbt see liim ; for that he w^as very wadi ac- 
quainted with tlie family to whom that livery 

beh’iigi'd. 

lie was accordingly conducted up hy Betty; but 
what, reader, was the surprise on both sid<‘s, wdieii 
lie saw Joseph was the ptTson in bed, and when 
,lose])]i discovt'red the face of his good friend ]SIr. 
Abraham Adams'. 

It would he impertinent to insert a discourse which 
i-hiefly turned on tlie relation of matters already well 
known to the reader; for, as soon as the curate had 
Hatisiied Joseph eoneerning the jierfeet health of 
his I'anny, li<‘ was on his >,i(h‘ very imjuisitive into 
all tlu' ]»articul:us wliicdi luul productal this unfortu- 
nate accident. 

'fo n turn therefore to the kitchen, w here n gr(‘at 
vaiiety (d’comjiaiiy were now' assemhhMl fitnn all tlie 
rcHinis of the house, as well as the neighbourhood: 
so iiiuidi delight do men take in contemplating the 
couiiteiiruH'i! of a thit f. 

Mr. Tow-w'ouse began to rub his hands with 
pleasure at si'eing so large an assembly ; who would, 
lie hoped, slmrlly adjourn into se\cral apaitmeiits, 
in oilier |o discourse over the robbery, and drink 
a liealtli to all honest men. But Mrs. Tow- 
woiise, whose n^sfortune it was eominonly to see 
tilings a little perMM'sely, began to rail at those 
who hiought the fellow into her liouse ; telling her 
iiiisleind, “ 'I'liey were very likely to thrive who 
kfjit. a house of entertainment for beggars and 

d'he mob had now Hnished their search, and 
could iiiid nothing about the captive likely to prove 
any e\idence ; for as to tlie clothes, thougli the mob 
Were very well satisfied with tliat proof, yet, as the 
surgeon ol)ser^ed, thi’y eouhl not convict him, be- 
cause they were not found in his custody ; to whiidi 
Ihirnahas agreed, and added that these were bona 
^rnciata, anil belonged to the lord of the manor. 

“ llow’,” says the surgeon, “ do you say these goods 
belong to the lord of the manor!'’ — “1 do," eried 
haiTiahas. “ 'J’lieii 1 deny it," says the surgeon : 
“what can the lord of the manor have to do in the 
case! Mill any one attempt to persuade me that 
"liat a man finds is not hisown!"— “ I have heard," 
au old fellow' in the corner, “justice AVisemie 
that, if every man had his rigid, wluitever is 
Inund belongs to the king of London." — " That may 
*^dnie," says Barnabas, in some sense ; for the l;iw' 
Tiiukes ii dillVreftee hetwa^en things stolen and things 
atJiid; for a thing may he stolen that is never 
<Hjnd, and a thing may be found that ne^er was 
sloieii: Now', goods that are both stolen and foniiil 
***« tcaviafa; and they belong to the lord of the 
nianor.’* — ** manor is the receiver 

1. goods," says the doctor ; at vvhieh there 

AVr laugh, l)eing first begun hy himself, 

hue the prisoner, by persisting in his iimoeenee, 
J'.iiiost (as there was no evidence against him) 
rougiif over Barnabas, tin* surgeon, 'I’ow-w'ons 
‘‘*‘''<‘ral others to his side, Betty informed them 


that they had overlooked a little piece of gold, which 
she had carried up to the man in bed, and which 
he oflered to swear to amongst a million, ay, amongst 
ten thousand. This immediately turned the scale 
against the prisoner, and every one now concluded 
him guilty. It wuis resolved, therefore, to keep him 
secured that night, and early in the morning to 
curry him before a justice. 

CllABTER XV. 

Sliowing how Mrs. Tow wouse was m little ollified : and 
how oflii-ious Mr. Itanialias and tin* sur::i!i > pr 

sorute tin* thii’f; vith a dissi*rt:ition urrounting fur th«Mr 
zviil, jind tliat of many otlicr ihtsoiis not inentioiu'd in 
this liistory. 

Bkttv told her mistress slie l)elicved the man in 
bed was a greater man tlian they took him for ; for. 
besides the extreme whiteness of his skin, and the 
softness of his hands, she observed a very great fami- 
liarity between the gentleman and him ; and added, 
she was certain they were intimate acquaintance, if 
not relations. 

This somewliril abated the si'verity of Mrs. 'row'- 
wouse’s eoiiiitenance. She said, “God forbid she 
sliould not discharge tlie duty of a eliristian, since 
the poor gentleman was brought to her house. She 
had a natural antipathy to vagahoiuls ; hut could 
])ity the misfortunes ofa Christian as soon as another." 
Tow-wouse said, “ If the traveller be a gentleman, 
thougli he hath no inone> about him now, we shall 
most likely be paiil hereafter; so you may hcLdn to 
score whenever you will." Mrs. 'row'-wouse an- 
swered, “ Hold your simple tongue, and don’t in- 
struct me in my business. 1 am sure 1 am sorry 
for the geiitlcmun’s misfortune with all my heart : 
anil I hope llu‘ villain who hath used him so har- 
harou.<ly will In* lianged. Betty, go see wliat hi* 
wants. God forbid he should want any thing in 
inv house." 

Barnabas and the surgeon w’ent up to Joseph to 
satisfy themsidses concerning the piece of gold ; 
Joseph was witli ilitHeulty ]>rpvailed upon to show it 
them, hut would hy no entreaties he brought to ile- 
liver it out of his own possession. He howeM-r at- 
tested this to he the same which had been taken 
from him, and Betty was ready to swear to the liiid- 
ing it on the thief. 

'riie only iliflieulty that remained was, how to 
produce this gold hi fore the justice ; for as to ean v- 
i’lg Joseph himself, it seemed impossible; nor was 
there any great likeliliood of obtaining it from him, 
for he had fastened it w'ilh a riband to his arm, and 
solemnly vowed that notliing but irresistible fona: 
should ever separate them ; in w hieh resolution, Mr. 
Adams, clenching a list rather less than the knuckle 
of an ox, declared he W'ould support him. 

A dispute arose on this occasion concerning evi- 
dence not very necessary to he related here ; after 
which the surgeon dressed Mr. Josi'jih’s head, still 
persisting in the imminent danger in which his 
patient then lay, but eoiielmling, with a very im- 
portant look, " That he began to liuvo some hopes ; 
that he should scud him a senative so]ioritcrout» 
draught, and would see him in tlie niornijig." ^ After 
which Barnabas and he departed, and left Mr. 
Joseph and Mr. Adams together. 

AdaniH informed Joseph of tlie occasion of this 
jouniev which he was making to Loiulou, namely, 
'to purdish ihriM' volumes of sermons; hoiiig en- 
couraged, as he said, hv an advertisement lately set 
forth iiy the society of booksellers, wdio proposed to 
purehasV aiiyeiqiies otrered to them, at a price to l>e 
aeffled by two persons ; hut tliough he imagined he 
should get a eonsiderahle .sum of money on this 
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oc(;asion, which his family wore in iirofcnt need of, 
' he protested he would not leave Joseph iu his present 
Condition ; finally, he told him, “Ho had nine shil- 
lings and threepence halfpenny in his pocket, which 
he was w’elcome to use as he pleased.” 

This goodness of pjirson Adams brought tears into 
Joseph’s eyes ; ho declared, “ He had now a second 
reason to desire life, that he might show his gratitude 
to such a friend.” Ad.uns hade him he cheerful ; 
for that he plainly saw' the surgeon, besides liis ig- 
norance, desired to make a merit of curing him, 
though the wounds in his head, he perceived, wtn-e 
hy no means dangerous ; that he was convinced lit* 
had no fever, and doubted not but he would be able 
to travel in a day or two.” 

These words infused a spirit into Josopli ; he 
said, “He found himself very son* from the bruises, 
but had no reason to think any ol his hones injured, 
or that he had received any harm in his inside, un- 
less that he f'.'i'’- something >ery odd in his stomach ; 
hut he kiiew^ not w lietlior that miglit not arise from 
not having eaten one morsed ftor above twenty-four 
hours.” lleing then asked if he had any inclination 
to eat, he answered in the atKrmative. Then parson 
Adams desired him to “ name wliat be bad the greatest 
fancy for; w'hether a ])oaclied egg, or cbicken- 
brotb.” He answered, “ He could eat botli very well; 
but that he seemed to liave the greatest appetite for 
a piece of boiled beef and cabbage.” 

Adams was pleased witli so perfect a confirmation 
that he had not the least fever, but udvis(‘d him to a 
lighter diet for that evening. He accordingly ute 
either a rabbit or a fowl, 1 never could with any 
tolerable certainty disCKiver which ; after this he W'as, 
by Mrs, Tow-wousc’s order, conv('yed into a better 
bed and equipped w’ith one of her husband’s shirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the surgeon 
came to the inn, in order to see the thief conveyed 
before the justice. Tlu‘y had consumed the wlude 
night iu debating whrit measun's they should take 
to produce the piece of gold in evidence against 
him ; fur th(?y were both extremely zealous iu the 
business, though neither of them were in the least 
interested in the prosecution ; neither of them had 
ever received any private injury from the fellow, nor 
had either of them ever been suspected of loving flu' 
public well enough to give them a sermon or a dose 
of physic for nothing. 

To help onr reader, therefore, as much as jmssihle 
to account for his zeal, we must inform him that, as 
this parish was so unfortunate as to have no lawwer in 
it, there had been a eonstant contention between the 
tw'o doctors, spiritual and physical, conceniing their 
abilities in a science, in which, as neitlier of them 
professed it, they had equal pia'tensions to dispute 
each other’s opinions. These disputes w ere carried 
on with great contempt on both sides, and had al- 
most divided the parish ; Mr. Tow-w'ouse and one 
half of the neighbours inclining to tlie surgeon, and 
Mrs. Tow-wousc with the other half to tlic j)arson. 
The surgeon drew his knowledge from those iii- 
estimahfe fountains, called The Attorney’s Pocket 
Companion, ami Mr. Jacob’s Law’-'^Fahles ; Barnabas 
trusted entirely to Wood’s Institutes. It happened 
on this occasion, as was pretty frequently the case, 
that these tw'o learned men dilfcred about the suffi- 
ciency of evidence ; the doctor being of opinion that 
the maid’s oath would convict the prisoner without 
producing the gold ; the parson, e contra^ toils virihus. 
To display their parts, therefore, before the justice 
and the parish, was the sole motive which we can 
discover to this zeal which both of them pretended 
to have for public justice. 

O Vanity 1 huw little is thy force acknowledged, 


' or thy operations discerned* How wantonly dos' 
thou deceive mankind under different disguises 
Sometimes thou dost wear the face of pity, Bometiine! 
of generosity : nay, thou hast the assurance even h 
put on those glorious ornament,s which belong onh 
to heroic virtue. Thon odious, deformed monster* 
whom priests have railed at, philosopliers desj)is(*d 
and poets ridiculed ; is there a tvret<‘h so abandoned 
:is to own thee for an tUMpiaintanee in public ? — yet, 
how few will refuse to t'ujoy thee in private 1 nav, 
thou art the pursuit of most meu through their livc*s. 
The greatest villanies are daily practisc'd to ph*ast: 
thee ; nor is the meanest thief below, or the greatest 
hero above, thy notice. Thy embraces are often 
the sole aim and sole reward of the private robbery 
and the pluiuh'red i)rovince. It is to pamper uji 
thee, tliou harlot, that we attomi)t to withdraw' from 
others wdiat we do not W'ant, or to withhold from 
them what tln^y do. All our ])assioiis are thy slaves. 
Avarice itself is often no more than thy handmJTid, 
and even Lust thy l>imp. Tlu? bully Fear, like a 
cowanl, flies before thee, and Joy and (irief hide 
their heads in thy ])resence. 

I know' thou wilt think that whilst I abuse thee ) 
court thee, and that thy love liath iuspinnl me to 
write this sarcastieal i)anegyri(! on I lice ; but thon 
art deceived : I value tliee not of a farthing ; nor will 
it give me any pain if thou shouMst prevail on tlu* 
reader to censure this digression as arrant nonsense; 
for know, to thy confusion, that I hiive introduet d 
tliee for no other pur|)ose than to lengthen out a 
short chapter, and so I return to my histor>, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Tlu caiic of the thief. Mr. Adam'i’s (li^a])poiiitineiit 'I’ll,* 

arrival very extraonliiiarv person.i^fo.s, and the iiitio 

duction of parson Adams to parson Harualias. 

Barnahas ami the surgeon, beiim returned, as we 
have said, to the inn, in onler t(V convey tlu* thiid" 
h ‘fore the justice, wM're gr(*atly concernerl to lind a 
small accident had happened, which somewhat <lis- 
eoucerted tlu‘m ; and this was no other than the 
thief’s escape, who hail modestly withdrawn hims( If 
by night, deeliuiug all ostentation, and not 
in imitation of soim* great men, to distinguish him- 
self at the expense of being ])ointi*d at. 

AVhen the eompany had retired tl\e evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room whei'e tlu* 
constable, and one of the young fellows who took 
him, w'cre planted as his guard. About the secoiul 
watch a general complaint of drought was made, 
both by the prisoner and his keepers. Among whom 
it was at last agreed that the constable shouhl re- 
main on duty, and the young fi*llow call up the tap- 
ster; in which disposition the latter ajiprelimuh'd 
not the least danger, as tlu* constable was well 
armed, and could besides easily summon him hack 
to his assistance, if the prisoner made the h'ast at- 
tempt to gain liis liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left the room 
before it came into the constable’s head tliat the 
prisoner might leap on Jiim by surpr-fSe, and, therel’l 
preventing hiin of the use of his weapons, especially 
the long Rtatf in which he chiefly conflded, 
reduce the success of a struggle to an equal chanec* 
He w'iscly, therefore, to prevent this inconvenience, 
slipped out of the room himself, ami locked the 
door, waiting without w'ith his staff in his 
ready lifted to fell the uriha[)py prisoner, if b}' 
fortune he should attempt to Vjreak out. 

But human life, as hath been discovered hy sortie 
great man or other (for I would hy no means he un- 
derstood to afleet the honour of making any 
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discovery), very much r(>senibles the game of chess ; 
for as in the latter, wliiU* a giirncster U too attentive 
to secure himself very strongly on one side the 
hcaril, he is apt to hvave an unguar<led opening on 
the other; so doth it often happen in life, and so 
did it happen on this occasion ; for whilst the cau- 
tions constable with such wonderful sagacity h.ad 
jjossessod himself of the door, he most unhappily 
forgot'the window. 

'fhe thief, who played on the other side, no sooner 
perceived this opening lhati he began to move 
that way; and, iinding the passage easy, he took 
with him the young fellow’s nat, and without any 
ceremony stepped into the street and ma<le the best 
of his way. 

I’he young fellow, returning with a double mug 
of strong beer, was a little surprised to lind the con- 
stable at the door ; but much more so wlnm, the 
(Idor being opened, he perc(*ivetl the prisoner had 
in:id(? his escape, ami which way. lie threw down 
the beer, and, without uttering anything to the con- 
stable exc<‘pt a hearty curse or two, he niinf)ly leaped 
out of the. wimlow, and went again in pursuit of his 
prey, being very unwilling to lose the reward which 
he had assured himself of. 

'I’he constable liatfi not been discharged of suspi- 
cion on this account; it hath been said th.it, not 
being eoncerned in tin; taking the tliicf, he conld 
jiot have been entitled to any part of tlie reward 
if he had been conviete<l; that the thief had seve- 
ral guineas in his pocket; tliat it was very un- 
likely he slionld hav(.* hi'en gnilty of such an over- 
sight; tlnit his pretence for leaving the room was 
aitsiji’d ; that it was his eoustaiit maxim, that a wise 
man ncv(M* refused money on any conditions ; that 
al every electii)U he always had soi;l his vote to both 

jmrlies, ♦&C. 

Hut, notwithstanding these and many other such 
allegations, 1 am sutlieiiMUly convinct'd of his inno- 
('( uce ; having l#en positively assured of it by those 
who rt'ceivcd th«*ir informations from his own mouth; 
\vhich, in the opinioji of some moderns, is the best 
and indeed only evidence. 

All the family were now up, and with many others | 
a*;<einhh‘d in tlie kitchen, where Mr. Tow'-wouse 
was in some trihijation ; the surgeon having de- 
( larcd that by law he was liable to he iiulieletl for 
tlie thief’s escape, as it was out of liis house ; he was 
a little comfortiMl, however, by Mr. Harnuhas’s oj)i- 
uioii, that ;«s the escape wa.s by iiiglit the indictment 
W(Mdd m»f lie. 

Mrs. 'row-vvouse delivered herself in (lie follow- 
ing words: “Sure never was sneh a fo»)I as my 
linshaiul ; woidd any other person living liave left 
a man in the custody of sncli a drunken drowsy 
b!<"kliead as Tom Suck bribe (which was tlie coii- 
‘'tahle’s name) ; “ and. if he could be indicted witli- 
onf any liarrn to his wife and children, I should he 
gl el of it.” ('fhen the hell rung in .losepli’s room.) 

!iy Hetty, .lohn, chamherlain, vvluu-e the d«*vil 
-ee yon all ? Have you no (’ars, or no conscieiiee, 
Hot to tend the sii*k lietter ? Set* wliat tiie geiitle- 
Hiaii wants. ^Vliy don’t yon go yourself, .Mr. Tow- 
woiise ? lint any one may die f«)r yon; you have 
Ho inure feeling than a deal-lniard. If a man lived 
■'» lorlnight in your house without spending a penny, 
VMi would never put him in mind of it. See vvh»- 
tlier lu* drinks tim or cotfee for breakfast.’* “ Yes. 
»M\ dear,” cried Tow-woiise. She then asked thu 
'|oct()r and Mr. Jlariiahas what inorning’s ilraiighl 
tiiey chose, wlio answmvd, they hail a pot of cider- 
’^Hil at the tire ; which we will leave, them mcrT^ 
H' ' r, and reluni In ,Tose])h. 

He had rose ])i’etty early this morning ; but, though 


his wounds were far from threatening any danger, 
he was so sore with the bruises, that it was impos- 
sible for him to think of undertaking a journey yet ; 
Mr. Adams, therefore, whose stock was visibly de- 
creased with the expenses of supper and breakfast, 
and which conld not survive that day’s scoring, be- 
gan to consitier how it was possible to recruit it. 
At last he cried, “ He had luckily hit on a sure 
method, and, thougli it would oblige him to return 
himself homo together with Joseph, it mattered not 
much.** He then sent for Tow-wouse, and, taking 
him into another room, told him “ He wanted to 
borrow three guineas, for which he would put 
am])le security into his hands.” Tow-wouse, who 
expected a watch, or ring, or something of double 
the value, answered, “ he believed he could fur- 
nish him.” Upon which Adams, pointing to his 
sadille-bag, told him, w'itli a face and voice full of 
solemnity, “ that there were in that bag no less 
than nine volumes of irianuscript sermons, as well 
worih a hundred pounds as a sliilling was worth 
twelve pence, and that he would deposit one of the 
volumes in his hands by way of pledge ; not doubt- 
ing hut that he would liave the honesty to return it 
on his rep;iynH*iit of the money; for otherwise he 
must be a very gre.at loser, seeing that every vailume 
would at h‘ast bring him Imi jionnds, as he had 
been informed by a iieighlioiiring clergyman in the 
country ; for,” said he, “ as to my own part, having 
never yet (hsilt in printing, I do not pretend to as- 
certain the exact value of such things.” 

i'ow-wonse, who was a little surjirised at the 
pawn, said (and not without some truth), “ Uiat he 
was no judge of the price of such kind of goods; 
and as for money, he really w;is very short.” Adams 
answered, “ Certainly hi‘ would not scruple to lend 
him three guineas on what was uiuloiibtedly worth at 
least ten.” The landlord replied, “ He did not believe 
he had so much money in the house, and besides, 
lie was to make up a sum. He was very confident 
the books were of much higher value, and heartily 
sorry it did not suit him.” He then cried out, 
“ (’oming, sir!” though nobody called; and ran 
<lown stairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 

Door Ailains was extremely dejci'ted at this dis- 
ap|»ointment, nor knew he what further stratagem 
to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his 
constant friend and comfort in his alMictions ; and, 
leaning over the rails, he devoted himself to inedita- 
lion, a.ssisted by the inspiring fumes of toh.acco. 

He had on :i nightcap drawn over his wig, and a 
short great-coat, which half covmed his cassock, — 
a dress which, added to something comical enough 
in his countenance, composed a figure likely to at- 
tract the eyes of tliose who were not overgiven tJ 
observation. 

MMiilst he vvms smoking his [lipe in this posture, 
a coach and six, with a numerous attendance, drove 
into the inn. There alighted from the coaeh a young 
fellow and a brace of jiointers, after vvliich another 
young fellow leaped from the box, and shook the for- 
mer !>y the hand ; and both, t<»getlier with the dogs, 
were instantly eondiieted liy Sic* 'l ow-wouse into 
an apartment ; whitlier as they passed, they enter- 
tained Ihomselvos with the following short facetioiw 
dialogue : — 

“ You are a prettv fellow for a coachman, Jack’.** 
says he from the coa'ch ; “ you had almost overturned 
us just iiow.’’“~** Eox f.'ikcyoii I says thi* ('oachman , 
“if r had only broke ymir’ncck, if would have been 
saving Momcbiuly else ihc (rouble: but I should have 
bi*eii sorrv for the pointers.” — “ M by, you son of a 

P .answered tlu’ other, “if nobody could shoot 

better than you, the jiointcrs would be of no use.*' 
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— “ D — 11 me,” Bays the coachman, I will shoot with 
you, five guineas a*shot.” — “ You be lianifed,” says 
the other ; “ for five guineas you shall shoot at my 
a — “ Done,” says the coachman ; “ I ’ll pepper 
you better than ever you was peppered by Jenny 
Bouncer.” — ” Pepper your gramlmuther,” says the 
other: ” Here ’s Tow-wouse will let you shoot at 
him for a shilling a-time.” — ” I know his honour 
bette ‘ ■ T( ‘I 

shot at a partridge. Every man misses now and 
then ; but if I could shoot half as well as his honour, 
I would desire no better livelihood than I could get 
by my gun.” — ” Pox on you,” said the coachman, 
“ypu demolish more game now than your head’s 
worth. There ’s a bitch, Tow-wouse : by G — she 
never blinked * a bird in her life.” — ‘‘ I have a puppy, 
not a year old, shall hunt with her for a hundred,’* 
cries the other gentleman. — “Done,” says the coach- 
man : “ but you wdll be pox’d before you make the 
bet.” “ If you have a mind for a bet,” cries the 
coachman, “ I w ill match my spotted dog with your 
white bitch for a hundred, play or pay.” — “ Done,” 
says the other : “ and I *11 run Baldface against Sloueh 
with you for another.” — “ No,” cries he from the 
box; “but I'll venture 3Iiss Jenny against Bald- 
face, or Hannibal either.” — “ Go to the <levil,” cries 
he from the coach : “ I will make every bet your own 
way, to be sure! I will match Hannibal with Slouch 
for a thousand, if you dare ; and 1 say done first.’* 

They were now arrived ; and the reader will be 
very eontented to leave them, and rejKiir to the 
kitchen ; w’here Barnabas, the surgeon, and an ex- 
ciseman were smoking their pipes over some ebler- 
and ; and where the st'i vants, who attended the two 
noble gentlemen we have just seen alight, were now 
arrived. 

“ Tom,” cries one of the footmen, “ there ’s par- 
son Adams smoking his piiu? in tlie gallery.” “ Y'es,” 
says Tom ; “ I pulled olf my hat to him, and the 
pai-sou spoke to me.” 

“Is the geiithunan a clergyman, then?*’ says 
Barnabas (for his cassock had b(‘en lied up wlu n 
he first arrived). “Yes, sir,” answered the foot- 
man ; and one there be but few like.” — “ Ay,” said 
Barnabas ; “ if I had kiiou'ii it sooner, 1 should ; 
have desired his company ; I would always show' a ! 
proper respect for tlie cloth : but what say you, doc- 
tor, shall w'c adjourn into a room, and invite him to 
take part of a howl of punch?” 

This proposal was irnmedialely agreerl to aJid 
executed ; and parson Adams accepting the invita- 
tion, much civility passed between the two clergy- 
men, who both declared the great honour they had 
for the cloth. They had not been long toic*-ther 
before they entered into a discourse on small tithes, 
which continued a full hour, without tlu^ do«’tor or 
exciseman’s having one ojjportiinity to oiler a word. 

It W’as then proposed to hegiii a general conver- 
Hation, and the exciseman opem*(l on foreign affairH ; 
but a word unluckily dropjjing from one of them 
introduced a dissertation on the hardships siitfered 
by the inferior clergy ; which, after a long duration, 
concluded with bringing the nine volumes of ser- 
mons on the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly discouraged poor Adams ; he 
said, “the age w'as so wicked, that nobody read ser- 
mons : would you Ujink it, Mr. Adams?” said lie, 
“ I once intended to print a volume of sermons my- 
self, and they had tlie approbation of two or three 
bishops; but W'hat do you think a bookseller offrred 
tneV * — “Twelve guineas perhaiis, ’’cried Adams. “ N ot 

•To hVink is a t«*rra used to signify the dog's j»assin2 t»y a 
bird Miihout puiiiUug at ;t. 


twelve pence, I assure you,” answered Barnabas; 
“ nay, the dog refused me a Concordance in exchange. 
At last 1 offered to give liiin the printing tlnun, for 
the sake of dedicating them to that very gentleman 
who just now drove his own coach into the inn ; ainl, 
I assure you, he had the impudence to refuse my 
oiler; by which means I lost a good living, that was 
afterward given away in exchange for a pointer, to 
one Avho — but I will not say aiiytluiig against the 
cloth. So you may giit^ss, Mr. Adams, w hat you are 
to expect ; for if sermons would have gone down, 
I believe — I w ill not he vain ; hut to be concise with 
you, three bishops said they were the best that ever 
were writ : hut indeed there are a jiretty moderate 

nuinher printed already, and not all sold yet.” 

“Pray, sir,” said Adams, “to what do you think 
the numbers may amount?” — “Sir,” answered Har- 
nabas, “ a bookseller told me, he believed live thou- 
sand volumes at least.” — “ Five thousand !’* quoth 
the surgeon : “ What can they be w rit upon ? J nr- 
member, Avhen I was a boy, I used to read one Til- 
lotson’s sermons; and, I am sure, if a man practised 
half 80 much as is in one of those sermons, he w ill 
go to heaven.” — “Doctor,” cried Barnabas, “you 
have a profane way of talking, for Avhieh I muHt 
reprove you. A man can never have his duty too 
frequently inculcated into him. And as for Tillot- 
son, to be sure he was a good writor, and said 
things very well; but comparisons are odious; 

another man may write as well as he^ 1 la lieve 

there are some of my sermons,” and tluMi he ap- 

plied the camlle to his pipe. — “Ami 1 helie\e lion; 
are some of my <liscoiirses,” crie s Adams, “wliich 
the bishops would not think teHally unwortliy of 
bediig printed ; ami I have been informed 1 might 
procure a very large sum (inde'cd an immense one) 
on thorn.” — “I doubt that,” answerid Barnalias; 
“however, if you d«*sire to make some mom’) of 
them, perhaps you may sell them by advoitising tlie 
manuscript sermons of a elergymaiitlately deceasetl, 
all warranted originals, and never printed. And 
now' 1 think of it, I should he obliged to yon, if 
there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend it 
me ; for 1 am this very <lay to }Meach a funeral ser- 
r.ion, for which I have not pciine<i a line, though I 
am to have a double price.” Adams answered “lie 
liad but one, which he feared would not serve his 
purpose, being sacred to the memory of a. magistrate, 
who had exerted himself very singularly in the pre- 
servation of the morality of his neighbours, insoinm h 
that he had neither ahdiousc nor lew’d women in the 
parish Avhrn* Ih; lived.” — “No,” nqilu-d liarnabas, 
“thatAvill not do (piite so well; for the dcccioid, 
np<m whose virtues I am to harangue, was a little 
too much addicted to liquor, and publicly kc[»t a 

mistress. 1 believe I must take a c«immou si-r- 

mon, and trust to my memory to introdiici; sunictliiiig 
handsome on him.” — “ Tt> your iineiitioii ralli' r,” 
said the doctor : “your meiiiory will he apter to jiiit 
you out; form) man living n’lnemhers auythinggood 
of him.” 

With such kind of spiritual discourse, tliev emptied 
the bowl of puncli, paid their reckoning, ami se[»:i- 
rated : Arlams ami the doctor Avent up to .lo^epli, 
parsf»n Barnabas «h*parte»l to celebrate the aforesaitl 
deceased, ami tin; exciseman descended into tin’, 
cellar to gauge the vessels. 

Joseph was now rea<ly to sit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, wdien he and 
the doctor came in. The doctor, having h it hit 
pulse and examined his wounds, declared Inin much 
better, which he imputed to that 8anative soporiler- 
ous draught, a rnerlicine, “ Avliose virtues,” he wnd, 
“were never to be gufflcicntly extolled.” And great in- 
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dnul they must be, if Joseph was so much indebted to 
them iis the doctor im;i| 4 ;ined ; since iiothinj^ more 
than those olHuvia which escaped the cork could 
have contributed to liis recovery ; for tlie medicine 
had stood untouched in tlie window ever since its 
arrival. 

Jos(*pli passed tliat day, and the three followin*^, 
with his friend Adams, in which not hiiify so remark- 
able happened as tlie swift progress of his recovery. 
As lie had an excellent habit of body, his wounds 
were now almost healed ; and his luuises j^aNe him 
so little uneasiness, that he pn*ss(‘d Mr. Adams to 
li t liini ilcjiart; told him In; shouhl never he able to 
let urn suHicient thanks for all his favours, hut 
l.ejr;j;ed that he nii^hl no lonj^cr delay his jonrney to 
London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he cou- 
ndvcil it, of ^Mr. Tow’-wouse, and the envy (for 
such In* thought it) of Mr. llarnabas, had great ex- 
jM'ctations from his sermons: seeing thcrehua* .Joseph 
ia so good a way, he told him he woul<l agn*e to 
his setting out tlie next morning in the stage-coach, 
tliiit he believ(‘d he slionld liave sufficient, after the 
rcekoiiing paid, to procure him one day’s conveyance 
in if, and afterwards he wouhl lx* aide to get on on 
foot, or iniglit be favoun'd wdtli a lift in some neigh- 
lioiir’s waggon, especially as then? was tb<‘n to be a 
fiir ill the town wliither the coach W'ould carry him, 
to uliieh niiinliers from his parish resorted — And as 
to liiinself, he agreed to proe(*ed to tin* great city. 

They wen* luiw walking in the inn-yani, nle u a 
fat, fair, short [lerson rode in, and, alighting fmm 
hi<; horse, uent directly up to Haniahas, who was ' 
Kiiioking his jiipe on a bench, 'I'lie parson and tin* j 
stranger shook one another very lovingly by the j 
band, and wi'iit into a room togetb«*r, j 

Tin* evening now coining on, ,Tos< ph retired to I 
h'is ehainber, wbitlier the good Adams ac<*onipanied ; 
him, and took tins opportunity to expatiate on the j 
l^neif laiTcies (ioo lia<l lately shown him, of which 
lie leiwlit not only to liax* tin* dcejiest inward souse, I 
blit likewise to (‘xpress outward thankfulness for 
tln iii. 'I’licy therefore fell both on their knees, and 
Sjieiii a coiisiderahli- lime in pray er ainl f liatik^giving. 

They had jiist linislieil when Hetty came in and 
InM Mr. Adams .Mr. ILiniahas desireil t»» speak to j 
him on some business (d' conse<|nenee lielow’ stairs. | 
.h>M'|)h desired, if it was likely to detain him hmg, 
he would let him know' it, that In* miglit go to bed, 
"hieh Adams promised, and in (hat case they 
'.\ished mie another good-niuht. 


(TIArTT.R xvn. 


\ ilLeour.e tu'hvccn the two p.usojis ;»nd the ImioL 

l ev, wlm li m;,.. l)ii):.eoir liy :iii inline!. \ .li-eiileiit ti.i;’j><Mi 
I'U: iiv Oje iijji, wluc'n I'll 1(1 ufoil ;i liiahw'xe helwi Ml’s 
T.iw wolise aiid her iii.iid ol nt> -eiit.e kiinl. 


A*: SOI, 11 as \(l;uiis came into the room, Mr. llarnahas 
i"fi"'l!iee,| Li,,, file stranger, w!io was, In* t<dd 
i'll, ,1 ])o,)ksoil<«r, ami wimld he as likelv to rleal 
'^hh liiiii 1 ;,,- Lis sermons as any man whatever. 

^ ' I'as, salutint; the stranger, answ«*red llarnahas, 
111 lie was \ery mneli ohli;;ed to him; that notliiug 
‘ a lie nioia* eonveuieni, for In* had no «»tln*r Im- 
'S to the great city, and was heartily ilesirous of 
I'll nil, ^^y.jjL iLo young man, who was just re- 
0 m(( 1 id JjJh mislortnue. lie then sn.ipjnd liis 
yi.,i.rs (as Was u.sual with him), and took two or 
turns about the room in an <*«*st:iey. Ami 
luisOi'** bookseller to he as expeditions as 

for r * ’ ^‘kewdse to otfer him a better price 
<*ominodily, he assured them llieu* TllCitlllg 
^Mrcincly lucky to himself; fur that he butt 


the most prcs.sing occasion for money at that time, 
his own being almost sp(?nt, ainl having a friemi tfien 
in the same inn, xvho was just recoven'd from some 
wounds fie fuul received from robbers, and was in a 
most indigent condition. “ So that nothing,” says 
he, “ could he so opportune for the supplying holli 
our necessities as my making an iinmediate bargain 
with you.” 

As soon as he had seated himself, the stranger 
began in tlieso words : ” Sir, I do not care abso- 
lutely to deny engaging in what my friend Mr. 
llarnahas recommends ; but sermons are mere drugs. 
The trade is so vastly stoerked with them, that really, 
unless they come out with the nann* of AVhitelicld 
or AVestley, or some other such great man, as a 
hi.shop, or tliose sort of people, I don’t cart? to touch ; 
unless no wit was a sermon preaclicd on the .30th of 
January ; or w'c could say in the title-pagi*, jmhlished 
at tlie earnest retpiest of the congn'gation, or tlie in- 
habitants ; hilt, truly, for a dry piece of sermons, I 
had rather he excused ; especially as my hands are 
so full at present. Ilow'evcr, sir, as Mr. llarnahas 
mentioned them to me, I will, if yon please, take the 
iiinnnseript with me to tow'ii, and send you my 
opinion of it in a ^ery' short time.” 

“Oh!” said Adams, “if you desire it, I will 
read two or tliri’e discourses as a specimen.” This 
llarnahas, who loved sermons no belter than a grocer 
doth tigs, iinmediati'ly objected to, and advised 
Adams to let tlie bookseller have his sermons: telling 
him, “ Iflie gave him a direction, lie might be eer- 
lain of a speedy answer:” adding, he need not 
scniple trusting them in liis [losses'^ion. “ No,” 
said the hookselior, “ if it was a jilay that liad been 
aeti'd twenty nights together, 1 believe it would be 
sate.” 

Adams did not at all relish tlie last expression : ho 
said “ he was sonv to hear si rmons eoinparevl to 
plays.” “ Not liy me, 1 assort* you,” cried the 
litHikNflli'r, “ thougli 1 don’t know whether the li- 
e»‘nsing act may not sliortly bring them to the same 
fottling; hut I have formerly known a hundred 
guineas gi\en for a play.” — “ More shame for those 
w Ik» gave it,” crii d Jlarnaba.s. “ M liv so said 
the hooks( Her, for they got hundreds by it." — 

“ Hut is tliere no ditlereiice lietwi’en eonvi*yiiig good 
or ill iii'^lruetions to mankind 1” said Adams: 

“ AVouhl not an honest mind rather lose moiii'y by 
the one than gain it by the other '” — “ If yon ean 
lind any such, 1 will not he llieir hindrance, " an- 
swt’ieil the bookseller ; “ hut I think those persons 
who get by preaeliing sermons are the properest to 
lost' \)y printing them : f**r my part, the copy tliat 
sells best will he always the best cvipy ill my o\)iiuon ; 

\ aui no enemy to sermons, Tut heeanse ilu v don’t 
! sell: for I would as svum print one of M liileiield’s 
as any far«‘C whatever." 

“ Whoever prints such lu‘teiod(>\ stutf ouglit tube 
liangcil,” says llarnahas. “ Sir,” said lie, turning 
j to Adams, “ tliis fellow ’s w ritings ( I know not wlu*- 
t!n*r you liavi* seen tin'iu) are levi lled at the Hergy. 
lie would redm*e us to tlie example oi the priniilivo 
ages, forsooth ! and would insinuate to the ])eople 
that a clergyman ought tube always ]nea<'liing and 
lUMvitig’. He pretends to iindeistaiid the Script ni i* 
lilerallv ; and would make mankind believe that tlie 
poverty and low .‘State which was recommended to 
the ehureh in its infamy, and was <*nly temporary 
doctrine adapt.'d (olier under persecution, was to he 
preserved in her thmrishing and established state. 
Sir, tin* princiides of 'rohnid, Woolstou, ami all the 
iVcctliinkcrs, are not ealenlatcd to do hall the iiUH- 
cliief, as tliu.se professou by this loUow and hii fol- 
lovvens.” 
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“ Sir,” answered Adams, “ if Mr. Whiteiield had 
carried his doctrine no farther than you mention, I 
should have remained, as I once was, his well- 
wisher. I am, myself, as great an enemy to the 
luxury and splendour of the clergy as he can be. I 
do not, more than he, by the flounsiung estate of the 
clmrch, understand the palaces, equipages, dress, 
furniture, rich dainties, and vast fortunes, of her 
ministers. Surely those thi igs, w'hicli savour so 
strongly of this world, become not the servants of 
one w’ho professed his kingdom was not of it. Rut 
when he began to call nonsense and enthusiasm to 
his aid, and set up the detestable doctrine of faith 
against good 'works, I Avas his friend no longer ; for 
surely that doctrine was coined in hell ; and one 
wouhl think none but the devil himself could have 
the confidence to preach it. For can anything be 
more derogatory to tlie lionour of God tlian for men 
to imagine that the all-Avise Reiiig will hereoftCT say 
to the good and rirtuous, * Notwithstanding the 
purity of thy life, notwithstanding that constant rule 
of virtue and goodness in which tliou walkest upon 
earth, still, as thou didst not believe everything in 
the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith shall 
condemn thee i’ Or, on the other side, can any 
doctrine have a more pernicious influence (»n society, 
than a persuasion that it will be a good pica for the 
villain at the last day — ‘ Lord, it is true I never 
obeyed one of thy commandments, yet jumish me 
not, for I believe them all l’ ” — ” I suppose, sir,” 
said the bookseller, “ your sennonsare i)f a dilferent 
kind.” — “ Ay, sir,” said Adams; ” the contrary, I 
thank Heaven, is inculcated in almost every page, or 
I should Ix'lic my own opinion, which hath always 
been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, 
are more acceptable in tin? sight of their Creator 
than a vicious and Avicked Christian, though his faith 
was us perfectly orthodox as St. Paul himself.” — ” I 
AAUsh you success,” says the bookstdler, ” but must 
beg to be excused, as my hamls are so very full at 
present ; and, indeed, I am afraid you will find a 
backwardness in tlie tnulo to engage in a book which 
the clergy Avould be certain to cry down.” — ” (iod 
forbid,” says Adams, ” any books should be propa- 
gated AA'hicli the clergA' Avould cry doAvn ; but if a on 
mean by the clergy, some few dcsigniiig fuefious iin*n, 
who haA’e it at heart to establish some favourite 
schemes at the price of the liberty of mankind, and 
the very essence of rcligiotj, it is not in the pov.er 
of such persons to decry any book they please; 
Avitness that excellent book called, * A Plain Ac- 
count of the Nature and End of the Sacrament ;’ a 
book AA’ritten (if I may venture on the expression) 
Avith the pen of an angel, and calculated to restore 
the true use of eliristianity, and of that sacred in- 
stitution; for wliat could tend more to the noble 
purposes of religion tliau frequent cheerful meetings 
among the members of a society, in Avliich they 
should, ill the presence of one another, and in the. 
scrA'ice of the .Supreme Heing, make firoinises of be- 
ing good, friendly, and beneA'olcnt to each other 1 
Now, this excellent book Avas attacked by a party, 
but unsuccessfully.” At these AAords Barnabas fell 
a ringing Avith all the violence imaginable ; upon 
Avhich a serAant attending, ho bid him ” bring <i bill 
immediately ; for that he was in company, for aught 
he knew, with the devil himself; and he expected 
to hear the Alcoran, the LcAuathan, or Wor>lstoii com- 
mended, if he staid a fcAV minutes longer.” Adams 
desired, as hf5 avus so much moved at his men- 
tioning a book which he did without apprehending 
Jiny possibility of ofTence, that ho Avouhl be so kind 
t<» propose any ohjections he had to it, Avliich he 
would tnidcavour to answer.” — ” 1 propose »'bjec- 


tions !” said Barnabas, ** I ncA er read a syllable in 
any such Avickeil book ; I never saAv it in my lih\ I 
assure a on.” — Adams w as going to aiisAver, Avhen a 
most hideous uproar began in tlie inn. Mrs. Toav- 
AAmuse, Mr. Tow-wouse, and Betty, all lifting up 
their voices together; hut Mrs. 'J'oAv-Avouse’s voice, 
like a bass viol in a concert, Avas clearly and dis- 
tinctly distinguished among the rest, and Avas heard 
to artienlale the folloAving sounds () you damiiM 
villain ! is this the return to all the care I have taken 
of your family t This the reward of iny virtue Tf Is 
this the manner in Avhieh you behave to one who 
brought you a fortune, and preferred you to so many 
matches, all your betters 1 'I'o abuse my bed, m;* 
OAvn bed, Avith my oavu servant ! hut I ’ll maul tlie 
shit, 1 ’ll tear her nasty eyes out ! Was ever such a 
pitif^ul dog, to take up AAUth such a mean trollop T If 
she had been a gontleAVoman, like myself, it had been 
some excuse? ; but a beggarly, saucy, dirty servant- 
maid. Get you out of my house, you Avhore.” 'J o 
Avhich slie added anothew name, Avliich avc do net 
care to stain our paper Avilh, It Avas a monosAl- 
lable beginning Avith a b — , and indeed Avas the same 
as if she had pronounced the Avords, she-dog. Which 
term AA'c shall, to avoid oHV ncc, use on this occasion, 
though indeed both the mistress and maid nttered 
the above-mentioned h — , a Avord extremely dis- 
gustful to females of the loAver sort. Ih'tty had borne 
all hitherto a\ ith patience, and liad uttered only la- 
mentations ; hut the last aiipellation stung her to the 
quick. ” I am a Avoriian ;is avcU as yourself,” she 
roareil out, ” and no she-dog ; and if I have been a 
little naughty, I am not the first ; if 1 have been no 
bett*‘r than I should he,” eried she, sohliing, “ that’s 
no reason you sliould call me out of my name ; my 
be-hetters an* Avo-rse tlian me.” — ” Hu/zy, hnzzy,” 
says Mrs. 'foAV-Ai onx;, ” have a on the impudmice to 
ansAver me ? Did I not crit( h }ou, >ou saury ” — and 
then again repeated tlie ti'rrihle aaomI so odious tv> 
female oars. I can’t bear that flanu*,” answciad 
Betty: ” if I liavc been Avhked, I am to ansAver for 
it niAsclf in the other Avorld ; hut I have done nothing 
that’s uniiatmal; and I A\ill go out of vonr Imuse 
this moment, for 1 Avill never he called slic-dog by 
any mistress in I'.ngland.” Mrs. Toav-avoiisc then 
armed !iei:sclf Avith tlie s »it, hut was prevmited from 
executing any dreadful jnirpose by Mr. Adams, who 
contined her arms aa ith the slrcngUi of a Avrist whieli 
Hercules Avould not have been asliamed of. Mr. 
Toav-avousc, being eanglit, as our hiAvyers I'xpress it, 
Avitli the manner, and liaving no defenee to make, 
very [ninlfiitly AvithdrcAV himself; and Betty eoin- 
mitterl fn-rs»-lf to tlie jirofectinn of the hostler, wins 
though sin* could not conceiAe him ph ased with wliat 
had happened, Avas, in her opinion, rather a gentler 
beast than her mistress. 

Mrs. ToAv-Avouse, at the intercession of 
Adams, and tlnding tin* enemy vanisln'd, liegaii to 
compose herself, ainl at length recoAcred tin* usual 
serenity of In'r temper, in whieli avc* a\ ill leave her, 
to open to the readi*r tin? steps whieli h'd to a 
catastrophe, common ciiongh, and comical cnouj^di 
too perhaps, in modern history, often fatal to 
the repose and Avcll-heing of families, and tlie 
subject of many trage-dics, both in life and on the 
stage*. 

CD.APTER XVHI. 

The liiMtory or Iteity the (‘h.onl>ermni<l, and an acsainiit of wlmt 
iicciudoned tlieNlolent »e.c*nc! in the preceding clia|)ti r. 

Bi-ittv, who Avas the occasion of nil this liun*}’> 
some good qn.'ditics. She had good nature, gene- 
rosity, and compassion, hut unfortunate ly hn* con- 
stitution AVUS compo.-scd ol lliose Avniiii ingiedmiK 
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which, thouj,^h the purity of courts or nunneries 
might have iiappily coiitrolled them, were by no 
means able to eutlure tlie ticklish situation of a 
chambermaid at an inn ; wlio is daily liable to the 
s.ilicitutious of lovers of all complexions; to the 
dangerous avldresscs of tine gentlemen of the army, 
who sometimes are obliged to reside with them a 
wliole year together; and, above all, are exposed 
to the caresses of footmen, stage-coachmen, and 
drawers ; all of whom employ the whole artillery of 
kissing, flattering, bribing, and c'very otlnn* weapon 
w lilcli is to be found in the w'holo armoiiry of love, 
against them. 

Betty, who was but one-and-tw’enty, had now 
lived three y(?ars in this dangerous situation, during 
Avliieli she had escaped pretty well. An ensign of 
foot was the Hrst person who made an imprt*ssion 
on her heart ; he did indeed raise a ilame in her 
whicli recpiired the cart; of a surgeon to cool. 

Wliile she tnirnt for him, several others burnt for 
lu'i. Otiicers of the army, young gentlemen tra- 
velling tlie western cin-uit, inollensive squin'S, and 
some of graver character, were set a-tire by her 
rlnirrns ! 

At lengtli, having perfectly recovmed the elfects 
of her first unhappy passi.ui, she seemed to have 
vowed a st:it»; of perpetual chastity. S!n‘ was long 
deaf to ail the sulierizigs of her lovers, till one day, 
at a mdghhonring fair, the rhetoric of John the 
liostler, with a new' straw hat and a pint of wim-, 
matle a sc'cond c(uupn‘st over her. 

She difl not, ho\V(!ver, feel any of tlu)se Haines 
on this occasion wliicli had been the consequence 
of lier former amour; lujr, indeed, those other ill 
etfeels which prudent voung women very justly 
apjnehend from t<»o al)S«dute aii iudulgenee to the 
pressing eudearnieiits of tinir lovers. This latter, 
perlnqis, was a little owing to her not being entirely 
constant to Johri^ vv ith whom she permitted 'I'om 
"NMiipwell the stage-coachmau, and ii and 
haniUonn* voung travidler, to sliare I er favour 

Mr. low-wonse liad for some time ca'^t the lan- 
guishing eyes of alleetioii on lliis vnmg maiden. 
He Innl laid hold on every opportunity of saving 
tender things to hm*, squeezing her by tlu* hami, 
and sometimes kissing her lips; for, as the violence 
ot liis passion had r'oiisiderahly ahati'd to Mrs. Tovv- 
Wi)us<-, so, like vvatiT vvhieh is sliqijied from its 
UMial enneiit in one place, it natnr.dly sought a 
'•‘lit ill rmotln 1 '. Mrs. 'rovv-vvtmse is thought to 
h:ivf peretiv.al this abatement, and, jnadiahly, it 
aildi'd very little to the natural sweetness of her 
teiiijirr; tor though slie was as true to her hnsliand 

tlie dial to the sun, she was rather more desirous 
"• being shone on, as being muri’ ea[>able of feeling 
J‘i'< warmth. 


Ever since J«ise])h’s arrival, Betty had cmiei-ived 
' vfraordinary liking to him, vvliieh discovered 
‘<^'‘11 more and more as he grew liettcr and better; 
I'b that latal evening, w.hen, as she was warming his 
"d, lu'r passion grew to such a heiglil, and so per- 
"‘‘•ly mastered both her modesty and her reason, 

’ ‘h, alter many frnitless liints and sly insinuations, 
at last thnwv down the w arming-pan, ami, em- 
iiaciiig liiin with great eagerness, swore lie was the 
I't'idsomest creatnri* sin* had ever seen. 

‘j)h, in great confusion, leaped from her, and 
(ilr.ii sorry to see a young womau cast 

regard to modesty ; but she had gone too far 
^ lecedo^ and gnwv so very indecent that Joseph 
^ 'IS 0 diged, contrary to his inclination, to vise some 
li(*r*"**^^ ***'•’» taking her in his arms, he shut 

'MP f,f t},^. ,,,„j 

ought mail to rejoice that liis cl'.astity is 


always iii his own power ; that, if he hath sufheient 
strength of mind, he hath always a competent 
strength of body, to defend himself, and cannot, 
like a poor weak woman, be ravished against his 
will ! 

Betty was in the most violent agitation at this 
disapjiointment. Rage and lust pulled her heart, 
as with two strings, two dillerent ways ; one mo- 
ment she thought of stabbing Joseph; the next, of 
taking him in iier arms, and devouring him with 
kisses ; but the latter passion was far more preva- 
lent. Then she tliought of revenging his refusal 
on herself ; but, whilst she was engaged in this me- 
ditation, happily death presented himself to her in 
so many sliapes of drowning, hanging, poisoning, 
<&e., that her distracted mind could resolve on none. 
In this jferturhatioii of spirit, it accidentally oc- 
curred to her memory that her master’s bed was 
not made ; she therefore went directly to his room, 
where he happened at that time to he engaged at 
his bureau. As soon as she saw him she ailempteii 
to retire ; hut he called her hack, ami, taking her 
by the hainl, squeezed lier so tenderly, at the same 
lime, whispering so many soft things into her ears, 
and then pressed her so closely with his kisses, that 
the vanquished fair one, whose passions were al- 
ready raised, and which were not so whimsically 
capricious that one man only could lay them, 
ihougli, perhaps, she would have rather preferred 
that one - tlie vanquisheil fair one qniellv submitted, 
1 say, to her master's will, who had just attained 
tlie accomplishment of his bliss when Mrs. Tow- 
vvouse unexpectially entered the room, and caused 
all lliat Cdiifasion which we have before seen, and 
whicli it is not m'cessary, at present, to take any 
fartlu'r notice of; since, without tlu^ assistance of a 
single hint iVom us, every reader of any speculation 
or experience, tlioiigli not marricil himself, may 
easily conjecture tliat it conclndi'd with the dis- 
charge of Betty, the submission of Mr. Tvivv-vvouse, 
with some things to he performed on his siile by 
way of ifratilude for liis wife's gooilncss in hidng 
leeom ihMl to him, with many lu'urty promises never 
to ojlriid any more in the like manner; and, lastly, 
his qniellv and eeiitoiiledly hearing to lie reiiiinded 
of his Iraiisgressions, as a kind of penance, once or 
twice a-du) during the residue of his life. 

TOOK 11.— I IIAHIER 1. 

Ol vhvi>i. >us iu :vu‘.'.uiis. 

Tiiuhf: are ct-rtaiii invsteiies or secrets in all tiMde> 
from the liiglie^t to lln* lowest, from that of prime- 
ministering to this of authoring, vvhieh are seldom 
iliseoverevl unless to memhers of the same calling. 
Among tliose used by ns gentlemen v)t the latter 
oeeiipatioii, 1 takt* this of dividing mir works into 
hvioks and chajiteis to he none of the least con- 
sidtTahle. Now, hn* want of being truly acquainted 
with this secret, eominon readers imagine, that by 
this art of dividing we mean only to swedl our 
works to a mneh larger bulk than tliev would other- 
wise In* e\lt*mled to. I hese several places tliere- 
fore ill our paper vvliieh are tilled vvilh oiir hooks 
and cliapters are understood as so iiiueh Inukram, 
slays, and staylape in a tailor’s hill, serving i lily to 
make up the sum total, e«^)ininoiily found at the bot- 
tom of our tirst page and of his last. 

But iu reality the ease is oirieiwise, and in this as 
well as all other iiistaiiei'S we consult the advan- 
tage t»f our reader, not our own ; and indeed luauy 
notalile uses arise to him from this method ; for, 
tirst, tli.>ve little spaces between onr cliapters may 
be looked upon as an inn or lesling-pbco wlicre he 
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may stop anti take a ^lass or any other refrestuncnt 
as it pleases him. Nay, our tine readers will, per- 
haps, be scarce able to travel farther than thronjth 
one of them in a day. As to those vacant pages which 
are placed between our books, they are to be re- 
garded as those stages wluMt! in long journeys the 
traveller stays some time to repose himself, and con- 
sider of what he bath seen in the parts he hath al- 
ready passed through ; a consideration which I take 
the liberty to recommend a little to the reader; h>r, 
however swift his capacity may be, 1 w'onld not ad- 
vise him to travel through these pages too last ; lor 
if he doth, he may probably miss the setung some 
furious productions of nature, Avhich will be ob- 
served by the slower and more accurate reader. A 
volume without any such places ot rest resembles 
the opening of wilds or seas, which tires the eye and 
fatigues the spirit when entered iij)on. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every 
chapter but so many inscriptions over tlie gates ot 
inns (to continue the same nu'taplior), informing the 
ider what entertainment he is to exj»ect, which if 
he like not, he may travel on to the next ; for, in 
biography, as we are not tied down to an exact con- 
catenation e(|iially with other historians, so a chap- 
ter or two (for instance, this 1 am now' writing) may [ 



possible, not imitating the celebrated Montaigne, 
who promises you one thing and gives >ou another ; 
nor some title-pag(.‘ authors, who promise a great 
deal and produce nothing at all. 

There are, besides these more obvious bemdits, 
several others which our readers enjoy from tins 
art of dividing; though perlnqis most of them too 
mysterious to be ])resenfly understood by any who 
iire not initiated into the sci(*uee of authoring. To 
mention, then lore, hut one w hich is most obvious, 
it prevents sp«)iling the beauty of a book by turning 
(low'll its leaves, a method otherwise necessary to 
those readers who (though they read with great 
improveriumt and advfiiitag<*) tin* apt, when they re- 
turn to their study after half an hour’s uhsciice, to 
forget where they h-ft «)lf. 

These divisions have the sanction of great anti- 
quity. Homer not. only divided his great wmk into 
twenty-four l)ooks (iu comi)liinent perhaps to tlu* 
twenty-four letters to wliich he had ^ery particular 
obligations), Init, according to the opinion of some 
very sagacious critics, hawkctl them all scj)aralcly, 
delivering only one hook at a time (proi>aMj hN 
subscription). Jlewas the first inicntor of the art 
which hath so long lain dormant, of juihlishing by 
numbers ; an art now' brought to such pci fia-tioii, 
that even dictionaries are divided and i'\hihite(l 
j)ieceTneal to tlie public; nay, one hooks. lUu- hath (to 
encourage learning and ( as(! the public) contri\cd 
to give th(*ru a dictionary in this di\ided manner 
for only fifteen shillings more than it would huM? 
cost entire. 

Virgil Iiath given us his poem in twehe hf)oks, an 
argunieiit of his rmxh'sly ; for by that, douhtb-ss, lor 
would insinuate tliat lu! pretends to no more than 
half the merit of the (Ireek ; for the same 
our Milton went originally no farther than ten ; till, 
being pnfied up by the jnaise <d’ his friends, he put 
hims(‘lfori the same footing w ith the Komaii poet. 

I shall not, however, enter so deep int(» this mat- 
ter as some very learned (-riti^'s have done ; w ho have 
with infinite hihour and acute diseenimcnt dis- 
coNcn (1 w hat hooks an* proper for emhcllishineiit, 
ftud c hat riMjuijf; simidieify only, jiarficuhij ly with 
regard to similes, which 1 think are no\v gcnerilly 
agiced to bc(omc any book but the first. 


I will di.smi88 this chapter wrilh the following oh, 
iervation : that it becomes an author geiici all} to 
divide a book, as it does a butchiT to joint his n eat, 
for such assistance is of great help to both the rea(h‘r 
and the carver. And now, having indulged myself 
a little, I W'ill endeavour to indulge the curiosity of 
my reader, who is ii(» doubt impatient to know' w htit 
he will find in the subseijinmt chapters of this book. 

CHArTER II. 

A 8iirj»risini» inst.'inci* c»f Mr, Adams’s sluut mi*moiy, tlio 
uufortiuiati- eonsi quencrs ^\hic•h ; bronj'lit mi .Tescjdi. 

Mh. Adams and Joseph were now ready to dejmrt 
dificreiit ways, when an accident (h'termincd tin; 
former to return w ith his friend, which Tow-w ousc, 
Barnabas, and the bookscdlcr had not be(*n abh* to 
do. This accident w as, that those seriiioiis, w liii li 
the p'arson was travelling to London to publisli, w ere, 
O my good reader! left behind ; what he liad mis- 
taken for them in the saddlebags being no other than 
three shirts, a ])air of shoes, and some other nrees- 
saries, which Mrs. Adams, who thought lier hush.nid 
wouhi want sliirts more than sermons on his journev, 
had cartrfully provided him. 

This discovery w'as now luckily owing to the prc. 
sence of Joseph at tlu* opening the saddlcbMgs ; 
who, having heard his friend say he carric'd with him 
nine volumes of sermons, and not being of that 
j sect of jdiilosophers who can naluce all the nuitlcr of 
the world into a nutshell, seeing there was no room 
for them in the hags, vvliere tin? parson lia<l s i id 
th»‘y weri‘ deposited, had the curiosity to ery < iit, 
“Bless me, sir, where are \our sermons '1 Im* 
parson answered, “ 'riiere, there, chihl ; there they 
are, under my shirts.” Now it happened that he had 
taken forth his last shirt, and the vcliiele reman. td 
visibly empty. “Sina*, sir,” savs Joseph, “thiii' 
is nothing ill tlu'hags.” I poii which .Vdaiiis, stall- 
ing, and testifving some surjirisr^, uricil, “ Hcy ! lie, 
lie upon it ! tlu'y are not here sure enongli. .Vv, 
they are certainly left hchiiid.” 

Josejili was gnmtly concenu'd at the uneasiness 
which he apprehended hi- friend mw'^t feel from this 
disappointment ; he begged him to piirsm* hi-i Jotir- 
iiey, and promised he would lainself letnrii with die 
boiiks to him with tlie utmost expedition. “ Ne, 
thank you, ehihl,” answered Adams ; “ it sliall not he 
so. What would it avail me, to tarry in the great ei!y, 
unless I had m\ discourses with me, w hich are nt ita 
(iicuniy the .s«de cause, tin* uitl(t nunivtuU: of iny jieK'- 
griiiation ? No, cliihl, as this aceidmit liatli hap- 
pened, 1 am res(d\ed to return hack to my cnie, 
together w ith yni ; vvliieh indeed rny iiieliiiatioii 
sotlieiently h-ads me to. I'liis disappointment nny 
perhaps he intend(*d !br my good.” 1 1 c coneliKh'd 
with a verse mit of 'I’heoeril ns, which siguilies no 
more than that soinetiiues it rains, and sometimes 
the snn shines. 

.fos«‘ph IhiwmmI vvith obiMlienei’ and tliankfnlm'ss 
for the inclination which tin- parson cxj>r*-ss d "f 
retnining vvith him, and now the hill was calh' 
which, mi examination, ainounfeil vyafliin a ‘*li 
to the sum Mr. Adams had in Ins pocket, reihapi- 
the reader may vvoinh-r how' In' was able to 
a suHieieiit sum for •■^o many days: that In' may ii''t 
he surjuised, lln'ret'ore, it cannot he uniiecessarN to 
accpiaint him that he had borrowed a guinea 'd 
Kcrvant Ix longing to the coach and six, "ho lanl 
been formerly one of his parishioners, and 
master, the owner of the coach, then lived " i>*' ‘ 
thn-e miles of him; for so good Vv"s the 
Mr. Adams, that ev('n Mr. Deter, the lady Ilea h' •'» 
Bteyvard, would have lent him a guinea 
liltlc Bcciirily, 
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Mr. Adams disrhargod the bill, and they were 
both settJiig out, having Jigreed to ride and tie ; a 
method of travelling much used by persons wlio 
have hut one horse between them, and is thus per- 
forinetl. The two travellers a(?t out together, one on 
Jioi'seback, the other on foot : nov/, as it generally 
,.:ippens that he on horseback outgoes him on foot, 
the custom is, that, when he urri\es at the distance 
agreed on, lie is to dismount, tie thti horse to some 
gate, tree, post, or other thing, and then proceed on 
loot; when the other comes up to the horse he im- 
tU-s him, mounts, and gallops on, till, having passed 
by his fellow-traveller, he likewise arrives at the 
place of tying. And this is that method of travelling 
MO much ill use among our prudent ancestors, who 
knew that horses had mouths as well as legs, and 
that they eould not use the latter without being at 
the expense of sutfering the beasts themselves to use 
the former. This was the method in nse in those 
(lavs wlien, instead of a coach ami six, a member of 
parliament's latly used to mount a iiillion behind her 
husband ; and a grave serjeant at law condescended 
to amble to Westminster on an easy pad, with his 
clerk kicking Ins liecjls behind him. 

Adams was now gom* some minutes, having in- 
sisted on Joseph’s beginning tlie jouiin‘y on horse- 
hack, and Josepli had his foot in the stirruj), when 
the hustler presented him a hill for the horse’s hoard 
(luring his residence at tlu^ inn. Joseph said Mr. 
Adiinis had [laid all ; but tins mutter, being referred 
to Mr. Tow-wons(*, was by him decided in favour 
of tile hostler, and iiubanl with truth and justiee ; 
for this was a fresh instance of tliat sliortiicss t»f 
memory whivdi did not arise from want of parts, but 
that contimnd liurry in whieli parson Adams was 
always involved. 

J(rscj)h was now reduced to a dilemma whicli ex- 
(reiiiclv j»n/zled him. The sum dm* f»n* horse-meat 
was twelve shillings (for Adams, who liad borrowed 
tlie hcasl of liis cliH-k, had ordered him to be fed as 
'vi !l as they (andd feed him), and tlio casli in liis 
I'l'ck. t aiiioiniti'd to sixpence (fur Adams had divided 
ihe hi'it shilling willi him). Now, though tlu*iv 
have been some ingenious pj'r'ions who have coii- 
tri.ed to J)ay twelve shillings witJi sixpenee, Joseph 
was not one of them. He liad never eontraeted a 
<h lit in his life, and was eonse(|nenlly the h‘ss ready 
at an expcdiiuit to extricate liiiii*<<‘lf. 'rovv-wouse was 
willing to give him credit till next time, to whivdi Mrs. 
T(i\v-vvduse waedd prohahly have consented (for 
f^aih was .Josrjdi's beauty, that it had made some 
even on that piece <»f flint which (hat 
;i‘'’'d woman wore in her ho'-oin by wav of heart), 
•hiscph would hav(! Ibnnd, therefore, very likely the 
pa^via^. free, liad lie not, wlieii lie honestly <lis- 
< 'ViMcd the nakedness of Ids pockets, pulled out that 
little piece of gold wldeli \ve have mentioned before. 

1 his cnux'd Mrs. Tovv-wouse’s I’yes to water; she 
' ’1(1 .loscplj she did not eoiiceive a man could want 
tii'iiiey whilst In* had gold in his pi)eket. .losi-ph 
tiiidvered he had such a value for that little piece of 
'-^;'hl, that In^ woidd not part with it for a huinlred 
tains die licln's^wducli tin* greatest estpiire in the 
'■"luity was worth. “A )H'ellN wav , indeed,” said 
Mrs. Tovv-wouse, “ to run in debt, and then refuse 
p'trt with Mmr iiiouey, liceauso \ou have a value 
h)f it ! I lu'ver knew any piece of gold of imue 
t due tlian as many sliillings as it would change for.” 
"^“Not to preservi* my life from starving, nor to 
ro(l(*(.in it from a robber, would I part with this 
"nr pi(n*(* l'» answered Josepli. “ Wliat,” says Mrs. 
low-w’onse, “I suppose it was given you by soin»‘ 
'th* tiollop, some miss or otlier; if it had been the 
ptt'Mail ot a virtuous woman, }ou would not have 


had such a value for it. My hushaml is a fool if he 

parts with tlie horse without being paid for him.” 

“No, no, I can’t part with the horse, indeed, till 1 
have the money,” cried Tow-wouse. A resolution 
highly corninended by a lawyer then in the yard, who 
declared Mr. ’J'ow-wouse might justify tlie detaiiier. 

As we cannot therefore at jnesent get Mr. Joseph 
out of the inn, we shall leave him in it, and carry 
our reader on after parson Adams, who, his mind 
being perfectly at ease, fell into a contemplation on 
a passage in yEschylus, which entertained him for 
three miles together, without suliering iiim once to 
reflect on his fellow travelliT. 

At length, having spun out Ids tliread, and being 
now at tlie summit of a hill, he east his eyes back- 
wards, and wondered that he could not sec any sign 
of Joseph. As he left him ready to mount the horse, 
he could not apprehend any ndscldef had happened, 
neither eould lie suspect that he iidssed liis way, it 
being so broad and plain ; the only reasiiii which 
presented itself to him was, th:it lie had met witli an 
acquaintance who had prevailetl with him to delay 
some time in discourse. 

He therefore resolved to procei'd slowly forwards, 
not doubting but that he should be sliortly over- 
taken ; and soon came to a large water, whicli, till- 
ing the whole road, he saw no inetliod of passing 
unless by wading through, whieh he aeconliiigly did 
uj) to his middle; hut was no sooner got to the other 
si<Ie than he perceived, if he had lookeil over the 
hedge, he would have found a footpath capable of 
conducting him without wetting his slioes. 

His surprise at Joseph's not cuining up grew now 
very troublesome : he b(*gan to fear In* knew not 
what; and as lie determined to move no faillier, 
and, if he did not shortly overtake liim, to return 
hack, he wished to lind a house of puhlie eutertam- 
lueiit wliere he might dry his clothes ami refresh 
liimsi'lf with a jiint ; hut, s(‘ting no such (for m; 
other reaMHi than lieeause lu; did not east hi.-* eyes a 
hundr(*d yards forwards), lie sat himself down on a 
stih*, and pulled out liis ..llsehylus. 

.V fellow passing presently hy, Adams askeil hiir 
if he could direct him to an alehouse. 'I'lie fellow, 
who had just left it, and perceived tin* housi’ and 
sign to !)(* within sight, thinking he had jeer* il Ihin, 
and being of a inoi'ose temper, baih* him follow his 
nose and he d — n'd. Adams told him la* was :i 
sain-y Jaekaiiajies ; upon whieh the ti How tuiued 
al^mt angiilv ; imt, ]>ereei\ing Adams eleiieh his list. 
In* thougiit proper to go on vvithoiu taking any 
faillier notice. 

A horsoinan. following immediately atte^ ami being 
asked the same ijueslion, answered, Ihit'iid, there is 
oin* within a stone’s throw ; 1 believe ym) may set* it 
before you. Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, I pro- 
test, ami so tln'ieis; and, lhauking Ids infermer, 
proeei d< d dir(*etly le) it. 


CTlArri.R III. 


'he oiinion of two lawyers •evniti.r the ;atm* ^entleinai 
wilh Mr. .Vihwi.a's \U4iui ' the ien.:l. i ol ho- . 

Iln bail iiist I'lili'i'.al IIk’ boMsc. an, I rallnl tnr lii^ 
ibil, ai.dWatiMt liini'^ilf. nil' ll l«'> Ihtmuu-u laiiai 

II thf .b'l.r, ami, rasl.min^' lli'''' 

iliKhtr 1. Tbi'V sai.l iIh I'' »a:. a Mi'b iit lamni-r o( 
•iiiii ivniiiiK ■ lm-!« 

biT.', ami K.'iil iuti. btll'.- ‘■'-'imi I')' tbemsoKi-s, iiol 

aerceiving Mr. Adams. , , , 44 m* k.. 

dm.' oflbi'M' iiiimr'liaulv askial tlm i.tlu'i, t he 
lail si'i ii ti linin' oomiial a.lMiilnU' a n"'-' " " ' ■ 

1 non wbi.b .In' nlln-r >aiil, “ lo ibmbti-.l uln lber 
ly law, Ibe lamlK.nl c ubl justily dcta.miitf tb» 


i(* ^eiitleiiiai 
f lu- ho-t. 
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horse for his corn and hay.” But the former an- 
swered, “ Undoubtedly he can; it is an adjudged 
and I have known it tried.” 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may 
suspect, a little, inclined to forgetfulness, never 
wutited more than a hint to remind him, over- 
hearing their discourse, immediately suggested to 
himself that this was his own horse, and that he had 
forgot to pay for him, which, upon inquiry, he was 
eertitied of by the gentlemen ; who added, that the 
horse was likedy to have more rest tlian food, unless 
he was paid for. 

The poor parson resolved to return presently to 
the inn, tliotigli he kiuuv no more than Josepli how 
to proeure his horse his lihert\ ; he was liowever 
prevailed upon to siay under covert, till the shower, 
which was now very violent, was over. 

Tl)o three travellers then sat do.Mi t(>gether over 
a mug of good heer ; Avhen Adams, who had ob- 
served a gentleman’s house as he passed along the 
road, in(piir(‘d to wlioin it helongnul ; one of the 
horsemen had no sooner mentioned the owner’s 
iianie, than tin' otlier l)egan to revile; liim in the 
most oijjirohrious terms. The I'liglish language 
searee atfords a single reproaelifnl word, whieh lie 
did not vent on this oecasion. He charged liim 
likcAvise with many particidar facta. He said, — 
“ He no more regarded a Held of wheat when he 
was hunting, tliaii he did tlie highway ; that he had 
injured several ])oor farmers by trampling tlndr corn 
under his horse’s heels; and if any of them begged 
him with the utmost submission to refrain, his 
horsewhip was always ready to do them justice.” 
He said, “ That he was the greatest tyrant to the 
iieighhonrs in every otiicr instanci*, and would not 
sillier a farmer to keep a gun, tliough he might jns- 
tity it by law ; and in his own family so cruel a 
master, that he never kept a servant a twelvemonth. 
Ill his eapaeity as a justice,” eoiitiiined he, ” lie he- 
liaves so jiartially, that he (.•oiiimits or acquits just as 
he is in the liumour, without any legard to truth or 
evideiiee ; the devil may carry any one before him 
for me ; I would ratlier he tried before some judges, 
than 1)(! a prosecutor before him : if I had an estate 
in tlie neighbourhood, I would sell it for half the, 
value ratlier tliaii live near him.” 

Adams shook his head, and said, “ He Avas sorry 
such men Avere sulleri'd to ])roeeed Avith impunity, 
and that riclies could set any man aliove the hiAiV’ 
The reviler a little after retiring into the yard, tne 
gmitleman wlio liad tirst iiimitioiied his name to 
Adams began to assure liim “ that his companion 
Avas a piejndieed person. It is true,” says he, “ per- 
Jiajis, that he may have sometimes pursued liis game 
over a Held of corn, but he hath always maile the 
party ample satisfaction : that so far from tyran- 
nising over liis iieighhonrs, or taking away their 
guns, he himself knew seAcral farmers not qualified, 
Avlio not only kept guns, hut killed game with them ; 
that lie was the Ix'st of masters to his servants, and 
several of them had groAvn ohl in his scM vice ; tliat 
he was the best justice of peace in the kingdom, 
and, to his certain knowledge, had d('eide<l many 
difficult points, which Aveie referred to him, with the 
greatest equity and the highest Avisdom; and he 
verily believed, several persons would give a year’s 
purchase more for an estate near liim, than under 
the wings of any other great man.” He had just 
finished his enccmiiirn when his companion re- 
turned and acquainted him the storm Avas over. 
Epoii which they presently mounted their horses 
and departed. 

Adams, Avlio Avas in the ntmoflt anxiety at those 
differ , 'lit chaiactcrs of the same persoi), asked his I 


host if he kncAV the gentleman ; for he began to 
imagine they had by mistake been speaking of two 
several gentlemen. “ No, no, master,” ansAvered 
the host (a shrewal cunning felloAv) ; “ T know the 
gentiernan very avcU of Avliom they have hei^ii speak- 
ing, as I do the gentlemen who spoke of him. As 
for riding over otlier men’s corn, to my knoAvledge 
he hath not been on horseback these tAVO years. I 
never heanl he did any injury of that kind ; and as 
to making rejiaration, he is not so free of his money 
as that comes to neither. Nor did I I’ver hear of his 
taking aAvay any man’s gnu ; nay, I know several 
Avho have guns in their houses ; but. as for killing 
game Avith them, no man is stricter ; and I believe* 
he Avould ruin any avIio did. Yon heard one of the 
gentlemen say he Avas the worst master in the Avorld, 
and the other that he is the best ; hut for my own 
part, I knoAV all his servants, and never heard from 
any of them that he was either one or the other.” — 
“Ay! ay!” says Adams; “and how dotli he 
behave as a justice, pray?” — “Faith, friend,” uii- 
SAvered the host, “ I ijuestion Avliether he is in the 
commission ; the only cause I liave heard he hath 
decided a great Avhile Avas one between those very 
two persons Avho just went out of this house ; and 1 
am sure he deti'rmiiied that justly, for 1 heard the 
whole matter.” — “ Which did he decide it in favour 
of? ” quoth Adams. “ I think I neoil not ansAver 
that question,” cried the host, “ after thc^ diflerent 
characters yon liavc heard of him. It is not iny 
business to contradict gentlemen wliile they are 
drinking in my house ; hut I knew neither of them 
spoke a syllable of truth.” — “God forbid!” said 
Adams, “ that men should arrive at such a pitch of 
Aviek(‘dness to belie the character of tlieir neighhonr 
from a little priiate aHeetion, or, what is iiiHiiitely 
AAorse, a jirivate spite. I rather hidieve W(* liave 
mistaken them, aiui they mean two otlier persons; 
for tliere an‘ many houses on the road.” — “ Why, 
prithee, friend,” cries tlie host, '•‘dost tlion jiretend 
never to haA'e told a lie in thy life I ” — “ Nirver a 
malicious one, 1 am certain,” ansAVered Adams, 

“ nor Avith a design to injure the reputation of any 
man living.” — “ Pngli ! malicious ; no, no,” replied 
the host ? “not malicious Avith a design to hang a 
man, or bring him into trouble; but surely, out of 
love to onesidf, one must speak better of a friend than 
an enemy.” — “ Out of love to yoiirsidf, you should 
coniine yourself to truth,” says Adams, “ for by 
doing otherwise yon injure tlie noblest part of yoiii- 
self, your immortal soul. lean hardly lielieve any 
man such an idiot to risk the loss of that by any 
trilling gain, and tlie. greatest gain in this Avorld is 
hut dirt in conijiarison of what shall he revealed 
hereafter.” IJ jion Avl'.ich the host, taking up the 
eup, Avith a smile, drank a health to hereafter ; 
adding, “ he was for sonietliing jiri'seiit.” — “ Why,” 
says Adams very gravely, “ do not yon believe in 
another Avorld 't To Avliicli the liost answered, 

“ Yes; he Avas no atlieist.” — And you believe }ou 
have an immortal soul?” cries Adams. He an- 
swered, “ God forbid he should not.” — “And heaven 
aiiil lielll” said the parson. TVs host then hid 
him “ not to profane ; for those were things not to 
be iiientioiied nor thought of hut in church.” Adams 
asked him, “ why ho went to eliurch, if what he 
learned there had no infiiience on his conduct in 
life 1 ” “I go to chnrcli,” answered tlie host, ” to 
::iy my prayers and behave godly.” — “ And dost not 
hou,” cried Adams, “ believe what thou hearest at 
;hurch1” — “ Most part of it, master,” returned tie* 
host. “And dost not thou then tremble,” crie* 
Adams, “ at the thought of eternal punishment?” — 

“ As for that, master,” said he, “ I never once 
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thought ;i])out it ; but what sigiiifins talking about 
matters so far off t The imig is out, shall 1 draw 
another ( 

Whilst lie was going for that purpose a stage-coach 
drove up to the door. The coaehrnaii coming into 
the house was asked by the mistress what passen- 
gers he had in his coach i “ A parcel of squinny-gut 
b — s,” says he ; “ I have a good mind to overturn 
them; you won’t prevail upon them to drink any- 
thing, I assurci you.” Adams asked him, “ if he had 
not seen a young man on horseback on the road” 
(describing Josc'ph). “ Ay,” said the coachman, 
“ a gentlewoman in my ccach that is his acquaint- 
* aiice redeemed him and his horse ; he would have 
been hen^ before this time, had not the storm driven 
him to shelter.” “ God bless her !” said Adams in 
a rapture ; nor could ho delay walking out to sa- 
tisfy himself who this charitahle woman was ; hut 
what was his surprise when he saw his old ac- 
quaintance, madam SUpsloji'? Her’s indeed was not 
so great, because she had been informed by Josejih 
that he was on tlie road. Very eivil wnn-e the salu- 
tations on lioth sides; and ]\lrs. Slipslop rebuked 
the hostess for denying the gentleman to be there 
when she asked for him ; but indeed the poor woman 
had not (‘rred ilesigiiedly ; for ]\rra. Slipslop asked 
for a clergyman, and sin? had unhappily mistaken 
Adams for a person travidling to a neighbouring 
fair with tlie thimble and button, or some other 
such op(M*atiou ; hu* he marched in a swingeing 
great but short white coat with lilack buttons, a 
short wig, and a hat wliich, so far from having a 
black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joseph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipslop 
would have had him quit his horse to the parson, 
and come himself into the coacli; but he absolutely 
refused, saying, he thanked heaven he was well 
enough recovered to be very able to ride ; anil 
added, he hoped he know his duty better than to 
ride in a coach nliile Mr. Adams was on horscliack. 

Mrs. Sli]islop would have persisted longer, had 
not a lady in the coach jmt a short end to the dis- 
pute, by refusing to suiter a fellow in a livery to 
ride in the same coach with hiTself; so it was at 
length agreed that Adams should fill the vacant 
place ill the coach, and Joscqili should proceed on 
horseback. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slipslop, 
addressing lu'rself to tlie parson, spoke thus - 
“ There hath been a strange alteration in our family, 
Mr. Adams, sinee sir Thomas’s death.” “ A strange 
alteration indeed,” says Adams, “ as I gather from 
some hints which have viropjieil from Joseph,” — 
“ Ay,” says she, “ I could ii(?ver have believed it ; 
but the longer one lives in the world, the more 
one sees. So Joseph hath given you hints.” ” But 
of what nature will always remain a perfect secret 
with me,” cries the parson: ” he foeeed me to pro- 
mise before he would communicate anything. 1 
am indeed concerned to find her ladyship behave 
in so unbecoming a manner. I always thought her 
in the main a good lady, and should never have 
suspected her‘S)f thoughts so unworthy a Christian, 
and with a young lad licr own servant.” “ These 
things are no secrets to me, I assure you,” cries 
Slipslop, “ and I lielieve they will be none any- 
where shortly ; for ever since the boy’s departure 
she hath behaved more like a mad woman than any- 
thing else.” Truly, I am heartily concerned,” 
said Adams, “ for she was a good sort of a lady. 
Indeed, I have often wished she had attended a 
little more constantly at the service, but she hath 
done a great deal of good in the parish.” ” O Mr. 
Adams,” says Slipslop, “ people that don’t see all 


often know nothing. Many things have been given 
away in our family, I do assure you, witliuet 
her knowledge. 1 have heard you say in tho 
pulpit we ought not to brag; hut iinleed I can’t 
avoid saying, if she liad kept the keys herself, the 
poor would have wanted many a cordial which I 
have let them have. As for my late muster, he w as 
as worthy a man as ever livi?d, and would have 
done inlinito good if he had not been controlleil ; 
but he loved a quiet life, heaven rest his soul I I 
am contidous he is there, and t?ujoyH a quiet life, 
whieli some folks would not allow him lu're.” — 
Adams answered, “ hi? had never heard this before, 
and was mistaken if she lierself (for he reniem- 
bered she used to commend her mistress and blame 
her master) had not formerly l)i?eii of another 
opinion.” “ I don’t know,” replied she, “ what 1 
might once think ; but now 1 am contidous matters 
are as I tell you ; the world will shortly see who hath 
been deceived ; for my part, I say nothing, hut that 
it is woiiilersome how some people can carry all 
things witit a grave face.” 

Thus Mr. Adams and she discoursed, till they 
came opposite to a great liouse wdiich stood at some 
distance from the road : a lady in the coach, sjiyiiig 
it, cried, ” Yonder lives the iinforliinate Leonora, 
if one may justly call a woman unfortunate whom 
we must own at tlie same time guilty and tlie autlior 
of her own calamity.” This was abnndaully suf- 
lieient to awaken the euriosity of Mr. Adams, as in- 
dee’d it did that of the wdiole company, wdio jointly 
solicited the lady to acipiaiiit thi'in witli Lconon’s 
history, since it seemed, by what slie had said, to 
contain something remarkable. 

'Fhe lady, who was p(?rfectly well bred, did not 
recpiire many eiitreaties, mid, having only wished 
their cntertainmiiut niigUt make ammuls for the 
company’s ulleiition, she began in Uie followdiig 
manner. 

CHAPTER IV. 

histnry ol‘ Leonora, or tlu? unfortiiuiitc jilt. 

Li.onoh/V w’lis the daughter of a gentleman of for- 
tune; she w'as tall and well-sliaped, with a siiright- 
liness in her countenance wliieh often attracts be- 
yond more regular features joined with an insipid 
air: nor is this kind of beauty less apt to deceive 
than allure ; the good humour which it indicates be- 
ing often mistaken for good nature, and the vivacity 
for true understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at tin* age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her's in a town in tlu* iiortli ol 
England. She. was an extreme lover of gaii?ty, and 
very rarely missed a ball or any otht'r public assem- 
bly ; wliere she had frequent opportunities of satis- 
fying a greedy appetite of vanity, with the preference 
which was given her by tlie men to almost cYi?ry 
other woman present. 

Among many young fellows who were partieular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio soon dis- 
tinguished himself in her eyes beyond all his com- 
petitors; she danced wkh more tlian ordinary gaiety 
when he happened to be her partner; neither tlie 
fairness of the. evening, nor the music ol the night- 
ingale, could lengthen her walk like his conijianj. 
She affected no longer to understand the civilities 
of others ; whilst she iiiclinod so ultoutive an ear 
to every compliment ol Horatio, that she often 
smiled even when it was too delicate lor her com- 
pri?hension. 

“ Pray, madam,” says Adams, “ who was this 
squire Horatio?” 

Horatio, says the lady, Avas a young gentleman of 
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a f^noil fiirnily, brod to tlic law, and had boon some 
fow years called to tl\e degree ol* a barrister. His 
lace and |)('r.son were siieli as tlie generality allowed 
handsotne ; but he had a dignity in his air very 
randy to be seen. TIis temper was «>f the saturnine 
ca)nij)lexion, and without the least taint of morose- 
ness. Me had wit and humour, with an inclination 
to satire, which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, wl>o had contracted the most vio- 
hmt passion for li('onora, Avas tlie last ]»erson who 
perceived the pi'obability of its success. whole 

town had made the match tor him before he himself 
had drawn a contidence from her actions sullicient to 
n»eiition his ])assion to hi'r ; for it was his opinion 
land perbaj)s he was there in tl»e right) that it is 
highly impolitic to talk seriously of love to a woman 
before you leave made such a progress in her ailcc- 
lioiis, that she hersedf (ixptu-ts and desires to hear 
it. 

lliit Avhatever dinidence the fears of a lover may 
cr(‘ate, which an; apt to magnify eA'ery favour con- 
fcrriMl on a rival, and to sec; the little advances to- 
wards themselves tliromrh th<‘ ot.lier end of the per- 
speclive, it was impossihh' that Horatio’s passion 
simnld so blind his disc(*rnnient as to prevent his 
ronreiving hope's from the hc'havionr of Leonora, 
whose fondness for liim Avas now as visil)le to an in- 
dilleretit person in their company as Ids for her. 

“ 1 never knew any of tlieso forward sluts come to 
good” (says the lady wlio refusc.'d .loscjih’s entrance 
into the coacli), “nor sliall 1 Avonder at anything she 
doth in tlie seipicl.” 

The lady proceeded in hi'r story thus: It was in 
the midst of a gay eonversalion in the Avalks one 
evening, Avheii Horatio whispered Leonora, that he 
Avas desirous to take a (mn or (wo with her in pri- 
vate, for that he had something to communicate to 
lier of great eonseipieiice. “Are you sure it is of 
consecpicnce ?” said she*, smiling. ”1 hope,” an- 
RWorcil he, “you will tliink so too, since the Avhole 
future happiness of my life must depend on the 
CA'ent.” 

Leonora, Avho v<*ry much snspected Avhat Avas 
corning, Avoiild have deferred it till another time; 
but Horatio, Avho fiad more than half comiuored the 
dilKculty of speaking by the tirst motion, Avas so 
very importunate, that she at last yielded, and, 
leaving the rest of the company, tlicy turned aside 
into an uiifref\ueiited Avalk. 

They had r(;tircd far out of the sight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a strict silence. At hist 
Horatio made a full slop, and taking Leonora, Avho 
stood pale and treinliling, gently by the hand, lie 
fetched a dee]) sigh, and then, looking on her eyes 
Avith till the tenderness imaginable, lie cried out in 
a faltering accent, “ 0 Leonora ! it is necessary for 
me to declare to you on Avhat the future happiness 
of my life must be foimdeil ! Must I say, llierc is 
something belonging to yon Avhich is a bar to my 
liappincss, and Avhich imh'ss you Avill part with, I 
must be miserable !’* — “ What can that be?” replied 
Leonora. “ No wonder,” said he, “you are surprised 
that I should rnuke an objection to anything which 
is yours : yet sure you may guess, since it is the only 
one avIucIa the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, should purchase of me. Oh, it is that Avhicli 
you must part Avith to bestoAV all the rest ! Can 
Leonora, or rather will slie, doubt longer 1 Let me 
then Avhisper it in her ears — It is your name, 
madam. It is by parting with that, by your eonde- 
Bcensioii to be for ever mine, Avhich must .at once 
prevent me from being the most miserable, and will 
render me the happiest of mankind.” 

Lconore, covered with lilushes. and Avith as angry 


a look as she could possibly put on, told him, “that 
had she siisjiected Avhat his declaration Avould have 
been, lie should not have decoyed her from her com- 
])any ; that he had so surprised and frighted her, 
that she begged him to convey her back as (juick as 
possible Avliicli he, trembling very near as much 
as herself, did. 

“ More fool he,” cried Slipslop; “it is a sign he 
knew very little of onr sect.” — “Truly, madam,” 
said Ad.ams, “ I think you are in the right : I should 
hav'e insisted to knoAv a piece of lier mind, when I 
had carried matters so fur.” Hut Mrs. (Laveairs 
desired the lady to omit all sneli fulsome stnU’in lier 
story, for that it made her siek. 

Well then, madam, to be as coneise as possible, 
said the lady, many weeks had not jiassi'd after this 
intervicAV before Horatio and Leonora were AVhat 
they call on a good footing together. All eereriionic's 
except ifu* last were now oA'er ; the writings Avert; 
now drawn, and everything Avas in the utmost 
foiAA’^ardness preparative to tin* i)utting Horatio in 
possession of all liis Avislies. I Avill, if yon ])lease, 
repeat yon a letter from (‘ach of them, Avhi(;h I liave 
got by heart, and Avhicli Avill give you no small idea 
of their passion on both sitles. 

Mrs. GraA'cairs ohjeeted to hearing these letters; 
hilt, being jmt to the vote, itAvas carried against lier 
by all the rest in the coach ; parson Adams contend- 
ing for it Avitli tin; utmost Achemence. 

tIOllATIO TO LI'ONOHA, 

“ How A'.'iia, most adoniltte (.’ro.Uure, is tlu; pursuit of plea- 
sure in the iil>seuee of an t»> which the miiul is eiitin'ly 

ilevoteil, unless it have some relation to that ohji'ct ! I was 
last iiiv'ht cojulemued to the society of men of wit and learn- 
ini', which. howe\er at'reeahle it niii'ht have formerly heen to 
me, now only tjave me a suspicion that tlu'y imputed niy al)- 
► tlu “ Ahiel) 

leu yn r euirai'ctnents forind me the »>estatie liappincss of 
seeitii' yon, I am always desirous to t»e alone; since my si'iili- 
iiie.its ior Leonora are so delicate, that 1 cannot hear the :i|>- 
prehen^ion of another’s pryin;; into those delii'htfnl eiifli-ai- 
meuts with which tin* warm iniaj'iuation of a lover will soim*- 
times indulge him, and which I .suspect my eyes then l>etray. 
To fear tins discovery of onr thoughts may perhaps a]ip(*.ir too 
vidlcnlous a nicety to minds not snse(;]itil>le of all the U'uder- 
iiess of this delicate passion. Aiul sur.dy we sliall suspect 
there are few such, when we consider tli.il it rcipnres every 
human virtue to exert itselt’ in its full extent; since the he- 
lmed, whose happiness it ultimately resp»*cts, may gi\e us 
charming opportunities of hoing lirave in her defeuia*, gene- 
rous to her wants, < oiupassionatc t«) her afllictions, grateful to 
her kindness; and in tlu; same manner of exercising every 
other virtue, which he who woiilil not do to any di-gree, aiul 
that with the utmost rapture, can never deserve the name of a 
lover. It is, therefore, with a \iew' to tlu; delicate modesty of 
your mind that I cultivate it so ])urely in my own ; and it is 
that which will sutlieienlly suggivst to yon Ihi; nue.isiness I 
bear from those liberties which men to whom the world allow 
polipmess will .sometimes give themselves on tliese occasions. 

“Can I tell yon with what (;agerness 1 expect the arrixal of 
th.it l)]<?ssod day, when 1 shail experieuee (no falsehood of n 
« oninioii a.s.sorti()n, that the greatest hnm.in happiness consists 
in hope.'' A doctrine which no person had ever siroimer 
liclicvo than myself at present, sinee none ei*‘r 
ch t)liss as fires my bosom w ith the. thoughts of speiul 
iug my future d.iys with sue.h a companion, ami that eviny 
action of my life will h.ive the glorioius satislae.tioii of con- 
ducing to your happiness.” 

LKONOIl.V TO IIOIIATIO.* 

“The rellm!ment of your mind has l.'een go, •;vidcntly proAcd 
by every word and action ever since I had the tirst pleasure of 
knowing you, that I thought it impossible my good opinion of 
Horatio could have lieeu heightened to any additional proof ot 
m**rit. This very thought was my amusement when 1 receiveil 
your last letter, wliiidi, when 1 opened, 1 confess I was sur- 
prised to find the deliealt; sentiments expressed there so far 
exceeding what I thoiightcnnld come even from yon (although 
I know all the generous ])rinciples human nature is capable of 
;ire centered in yf)ur breast), tliat words cannot paint wjiut 
Icel on the relleidion th.it niy hai>piu(.‘ss shall he the ultimate 
cud of all your actions. 

“ Oh, ilorat.ro I what a life must tliat be, where the 

I * 'I’h s letter was written bv -i young lady on reading the 
; form*'!-. 
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domestic cures are sweeteiKMl by tlie pleasing' contlderHtioti 
Uiat the Tn.in on eurlli who l)eHt des«‘r'“0«. aiul to wtunn you are 
most ineliut'd to ^dve your alVections, is to reap either prolit or 
pltNisure from all you do ! In such a case, toils must lu- 
turned into diversions, and nothini; but the unavoidalde in- 
conveniences of life can make us renieiiiber that we are 
mortal . 

“ If the solitary turn of your thoughts, and the desire of 
keepiu‘4 them undis< overed, makes even the conversation of 
men of wit and learnini,' tedious to you. what anxious hours 
must I spend, who am < ondmnned by custom to the coiivers;i 
tion of women, whose natural curiosity le.ads them to pry into 
all my thouidits, and whose einycan never sulVer Horatio’s 
heart to be possessed by any one, without forcin'; them into 
malicious desiifus a}»aiust the person who is so iiapi»y as to 
possess it! Hut. indeed, if ever envy ean possibly bavo any 
excuse, or even alleviation, it is in this ease, where the f;ood 
is so j;reat, that it must t>e eipially nalural to all to wish it for 
themseUes; iu)r am I ashamed to own it: and to your merit, 
Horatio, I am obliged, that prevents my beim; in that most 
unejisy of :ill the situations 1 can I’luure in my ima^'inatiitii. of 
bidiij; led l)y iueliuation io love the person whom my own 
jiulj^ment forces me to condemn.” 

Mnltors AvtM-e in so u^reat forwardness between 
this fond couple, tliat the d:iy was fixed for their 
inarriao-e, and was now williin a fortnight, when the 
sessions ehaneed to oe held for that eounty in alown 
al)outtwenty miles* (list anee from tliat wliich is llie 
scene of onr story. It seems, it is usual f«»r the 
youni' i^cnlleimm of the bar to repair to tliese ses- 
si(»iis not so mm-h for the sake of jirofit as to show 
their parts and learn the law of the jnstieesof peace; 
for wliieh purpose one of the wisest and i^ravest of 
all tlie justices is appointed speaker, or ehairman, as 
tlu‘y mod('stly call it, and ho reads tliem a h‘efiir(‘, 
and instructs them in the true knowledire of the law. 

“ You are here guilty of a little rnistakt*,” says 
Adams, “ which, if you ])lease, I will corre»*t ; I liave 
attended at one of tlu*se quarter-sessions, wheia? I 
observed llii* counsel taii^dit the justice.s, instead of 
learning anything of them.” 

It is not very material, said the lady. ITither ro- 
pairiul Horati»), wlio, as lie hoped by his jirofession 
to adMUicc hh^ fortniir, Avhich was not at present 
very large', for lld> sake of his dear Leonora, he re- 
fioKed to spare no jniins, nor lose any o}»poi‘tunity of 
improving or advancing himsidf in it. 

The same afternoon in whieli he left the town, as 
Leonora stood at her window, a coach and six passeil 
by, which she dechired to be the complctest, gen- 
ti’clest, prettiest equipage she ever saw ; adding 
tliese remarkable words, “ (), I am in love with that 
eipiipage !” which, though her friend Florella at 
that time did not greatly regard, she hath since re- 
niciiihered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, wdiieli 
Leonora honoured with her company ; hut intendetl 
to jiay her Horatio the coiiiplinieiit of refusing to 
dance in his absence. 

(), why have not women as good resolution to 
nmintain their vows as they have often good incli- 
nations in making them 1 

The gentleman xvho owned the coach and six came 
to the assembly. His clothes were as remarkably 
line as his equipage could he. He soon attracted tlie 
eyes of the company ; all the smarts, all the silk 
waistcoats with silver and gold edgings, w'ere eclipsed 
in an instant. 

” Aladain,” says Adams, “ if it be not impertinent, 

1 should he glad to know how this genUeman was 
dressed.’* 

Sir, answered the lady, I h.ave been told he 
had on a cut velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined 
^vith a ])ink satin, embroidered all over with gold ; 
Ids Avaistcoat, wdiieh was cloth of silver, was em- 
hroidored with gold likewise. I cannot be parti- 
»^ular as to the rest of his dress ; hut it was all in the 
French fashion for llellarmiue fthat was his name) 
wasJn.Jit arrived from Fans. 


This fine tigure did not more entirely tugage the 
cyvfi of every lady in the assembly than l.eonoradid 
his. He Innl searee helield lier, hut he stood mo- 
tionless and fixed as a statue, or at le:isi Avould have 
done so if good lireeding had ])ermilted liim. How- 
ever, he carried it so far hi'fore he had power to 
correct himself, that every piuson in the room easily 
discovered where his admiration w as settled. The 
other ladies began to single out their former partners, 
all perceiving who would be llellarmine’s ehoiee ; 
wdiieh they howev('r endeavoured, by all jjossihle 
means, to jirevent : many of them saying to Leonora, 
“ O madam! 1 supi)ose we shan’t }iav(^ the j)le.asure 
of seeing yon <lanee to-night and then erring out, 
in Bellarmiue’s Ijearing, “ O ! Leonora will not 
dance, I assure yon : her ])artn(‘r is not here.” One 
malieionsly attempted to prevent h(*r, by sending a 
disagreeable, fe llow to ask her, that so slie might he, 
obliged either to dance Avith him, or sit down; hut 
this scheme ]iro\ed ahortiAc. 

Leonora saw herself admired by the line stranger, 
and eiivieel by every woman ])resent. Her little 
heart began to flutter Avilhin her, and her head Avas 
agitated Avith a convulsive motion ; she seemed as il 
she would spcfjk to stiveral of Inu* acquaintance, hut 
had nothing to saA ; for, as slie Avould m>t mention 
her present triumph, so she could not cliscmgagc’ her 
thoughts one moment IVoiu the contemplation of it. 
Sheliad m?ver tastiMlanything like this happiness. She 
had hefon' known what it was to tornnuit a single 
Avoman; hut to he hated and secretly cursed by a whole 
assembly Avas a joy res(Tved for this blessed moment. 
As this vast profusion of ecstaey had confounded her 
umlerstanding, so there Avas Jiolhing so foolish a« 
her Ix'haAiour; sin? played a thousand cljildish Ificks, 
distorted her pc'rson into st'veral shapes, and Inu* face 
into scACral laughs, without any reason. InuAvord, 
her carriage was as absurd as lu'r desires, Avhieli were 
to aflect an insensibility of the strangeFs atlmiration, 
and at the sann? tinn? a triumph, from that admira- 
tion, ov(*r every Avoman in the room. 

in this tt*mp('r of mind, Hellarinine, Itaving in- 
quired wlio site was, advainuMl to her, and Avith a 
low bow' begged the honour of dancing Avith her, 
Avhieh she, Avit h as low a curtesy, immediately granted. 
She danced Avith him all night, and enjoyed perliaps 
the highest pleasure that she a\ as capable of feeling. 

At these Avoids, Adams fetched a deep groan, 
Avhicli frighted the ladies, who told him, “lliey 
hoped he Avas not ill.” He answered, “ he groaned 
only for the, folly of liconora.” 

Leonora relirc'd (eoiitinued the lady) about six 
in the morning, hut not to rest. Shi* tumbled and 
to.s.sed in her bed, Avith A’ery short intervals of sleej), 
and those entirely filled with dreams of the equi- 
page and fine clothes she had seen, and the halls, 
opi'ras, and ridottos, Avhich had been the subject of 
their eonversatioii. 

In the afternoon Bollarmine, in the detir coach 
and six, came to Avait on lier. He was indeed 
charmed Avith her person, and was, on inquiry, so 
Avell pleased Avith the eircumsUinec'S of her father 
(for lie himself, uotAvithstanding all his fluery, Avas 
not quite so rich as a Fro sus or an Attains). — ” At- 
Hdus,” says Mr. Adams : “ hut pray how eaine you 
aequainteil Avith these names'!” 'I he lady sinih?d at 
the question, and proceeded. He Avas so jileased, 
I say, that In? resolved to make his addresses to lier 
directly. He did so accordingly, and that AVith so 
much Avarmth and briskness, that he quickly baffled 
lier AVi'ak repulses, ami obliged the lady to refer 
him to her father, Avho, slu? kncAV, would quickly 
declare in faAoiir ol a coach and six. 

Thus Avhat Iloiatio had by sighs and tears, love 
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find tenderness, been so long obtaining, the French 
English Hcdlartnine with gaiety and gallantry pos- 
■essed himself of in an instant. In other words, 
what modesty hail employed a full year in raising, 
impudence demolished in twenty-four hours. 

Here Adams groaned a second time; but thi 
ladies* who began to smoke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the assembly till the enc 
of Bcllarmiiie's visit, Leonora had scarce one 
thought of Horatio ; but he now began, though ar 
unwelcome guest, to enter into her mind. Sh 
wished she had seen the charming Bellarmine and 
his charming equipage before matters had gone si 
far. Yet why,” says she, “should I wish to hav 
seen him before ; or Avhat sign i lies it that I have 
seen him now ? Is not Horatio my lover, almos 
my husband ? Is he not as handsome, nay hand- 
somer, than Bellarmini! ? Ay, but Bellarmine is 
the genteeler, and the timu* man ; yes, tliut he musi 
be allowed. Yes, yes, he is that certainly. But die 
not I, no longer ago than yesterday, love Horatio 
more than all the world ? Ay, but yesterday 1 hai 
not seen Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio dote or 
me, and may he not in despair break his heart if I 
abandon him 1 Well, and hath not Bcdlarmino i 
heart to break too ? Yes, but I promised Horatic 
first ; but that was poor Bellarrnine’s misfortiiin 
if I had seen him first, I should certainly have pre- 
ferred him. Did not the dear creature prefer me to 
every woman in the assembly, when every she was 
laying out for him 1 When was it in Horatio’s powei 
to give me such an instance of affection 1 Can In 
give me an equipage, or any of those things which 
Bellarmine will make me mistress oft How vast is 
the difference l)etw(;en being the wife of a poor 
counsellor and the wife of one of Bellarmine’s for- 
tune ! If I marry Horatio, I shall triuin])h over 
no more than one rival ; hut by marrying Bellarmine 
I shall be the envy of all my acquaintain^e. What 
happiness ! But can I sullcr Horatio to diet for 
he hath sworn lie cannot survive my loss : but per- 
haps he may not die : if he should, can I prevent 
it 1 Must [ sacrifice myself to him t besides, Bel- 
larmiiie may be as miserable for me too.” She was 
thus arguing witli herself, when some young ladies 
called her to the walk, and a little relieved her anx- 
iety for the present. 

The next morning Bellarmine breakfasted with 
her in presence of her aunt, whom lie sufficiently 
informed of his jiassion for Leonora. He was no 
sooner withdrawn than the old lady began to ad- 
vise her niece on this occasion. “ You see, child,” 
says she, “what fortune hath thrown in your way ; 
and I hope you will not withstand your own jue- 
ferraeiit.” Leonora, sighing, begged lier not to inen- 
:ion any such thitifr^ ^vheii she knew her engage- 
nents to Horatio. “ Engagements to a tig !” cried 
he aunt ; “you should thank Heaven on >oiirknees 
hat you have it yet in your power to break tbem. 
Till any woman hesitate a moment whether she 
'lull ride in a coach or walk on foot all the days 
’ her life f Bat Bclhirmine (Irives six, and Horatio 
>t even a pair.” — “ Yes, but, madam, what will 
le world nay 1” answered Lcfinora : “ will not 
\ey condemn me?” — “The world is always on the 
mV' of prudence,” cries the aunt,** and would surely 
:”.oudemn V^iu if you sacriticed yovir interest to any 
motive whatever. O \ 1 know the world very well ; 
and you show your ignorance, my dear, by your ob- 
jection. O’ my conscience I the world is wiser. I 
have lived longer in it than you ; and I assure you 
there is not anything wort\\ our regard besides 
money ; nor did 1 ever know one person who mar- 


ried ftom other considerations, who did net after- 
wards heartily repent it. Besides, if we examiiie, 
the two men, can you prefer a sneaking fellow, who 
hath been bred at the university, to a line gentle- 
man just, eoine from his travels'? All the world must 
allow Bellarmine to be a tine gentleman, positively 
a tine gentleman, and a handsome man.” — “ Per- 
haps, madam, I should not doubt, if 1 knew liow 
to be handsomely otf with the other.” — ** O ! leave 
that to me,” savs the aunt. *‘You know your 
father hath not been acijuuinted with the affair. In- 
deed, for my part 1 thought it might do well enough, 
not dreaming of such an oJfer ; but I’ll disengage 
yon : leave me to give the fellow an answer. 1 
warrant you shall have no farther trouble.” 

Leonora vvas at length satisfied with her aunt’s 
reasoning; and Bellarmine supping with her that 
evening, it was agreed he should the next morning 
go to her father and propose the match, which slie 
consented should be consummated at his return. 

The aunt retiicd soon after supper; and, the 
lovers being left together, Bellarmine began in the 
following manner : “ Yes, madam ; this coat, I as* 
sure you, was made at Paris, and I defy the l)(>st 
English tailor even to imitate it. There is not one 
of them can cut, madam ; they can’t cut. If ^>oii 
observe how this skirt is turned, ami this sleeve : a 
clumsy English rascal can do nothing like it. Pray, 
how do you like my liveries V' Leono»-a answeri'd, 
“she thought them very prt'tty.” — “All Fr<*neli,” 
says he, “ 1 assure you, except the great-coats ; I 
never trust anything more than a great-coat to an 
Englishman, You know one must encourage our 
own people v hat one can, especially as, before I iiad 
u place, 1 was in the country interest, he, he, he ! 
But for myself, 1 would see the dirty island at the 
bottom of the sea, rather than wear a single ragof Eng- 
lish work about me; and I am sure, after yon have 
made one tour to Paris, y«)u will be of the same 
opinion with regard to your ow?i elothes. You 
can’t conceive what an addition a French dress 
would be to your beauty ; I positively assure you, 
at the first opera I saw since I came over, I mis- 
took the English ladies for chambermaids, ho, he, 
he I” 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when 
the (l(»or opemal on a smbhui, and Horatio entered 
the room. Here ’tis impossible to express the sur- 
prise of Leonora. 

** Poor Avoman !” says Mrs. Slipslop, “ Avhat a ter- 
ihle (juandary she must he in!” — ** Not at all,” 
says Mrs. (iraveairs ; “such sluts can never be cou- 
bumbal.” — “ She must have then inon; than Doiiii- 
hian aHSurunce,” said Adams; *‘ay, more than Lais 
icrself.” 

A long silcncr, contiinu'fl tljc lady, j)ievaile(l in 
he wholi* cornptny. If the familiar entrance of 
loralio stniek lh«‘ gn’atcst astouislimcnf into Bel- 
irniine, tin* um xpi'cted jircsencc of Bellarmine no 
•ss sfirpriscd Horatio. At length I.(M)n«>ra, eolbct- 
ng all the sj)irit she was mistress of, juldressed lier- 
elf to the latter, and pretemled t<i»Avonder at the 
eason of ho late a visit. *‘ I shoiild, indeed,” an- 
were<l he, “have nnuh* some apology for disturbing 
,on at this hour, had not my findingyou in company 
assured, me 1 do not break in ujmn your repose. 
Bellarmine. rose from his chair, traversed tlie room 
in a minuet step, and hummed an opera tunc ; 
while Horatio, advaneing to I.eonora, asked her in 
a whisper if that gentleman Avas not a relation of 
hers ; to which she atiswered Avith a smile, or rather 
sneer, ** No, he is no relation of mine yet;” addinjj 
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she could not guess the meaning of his question.” 
Horatio told her softly, “It did not arise from jea- 
lousy.'- — “Jealousy! I assure you, it would be very 
strange in a common acquaintance to give himstdf 
any ot those airs.” These words a little surprised 
Horatio ; but, before he had time to answa*r, Bellar- 
mine <laiiced up to the lady and told her, “he feared 
he interrupted some business between her and the 
gentleman.” — “ I can have no business,” said she, 
“ with the gentleman, nor any other, whic-h n(;ed be 
any secret to you.” 

You’ll pardon me,” said Horatio, “ if I desire 
to know who this gentleman is who is to be en- 
trusted with all our secrets.” — Y ou ’ll know soon 
enough,” cries Leomua ; hut I can’t guess what 
secrets can ever pass betwtaui us of such miglity 
consequence.” — “ No, madam!” cries Horatio; “I 
^am sure you w'ould not have me und(Msand you in 
earnest.” — “ ’Tis iiiditlenmt to me,” says she, “ how" 
vou understand me ; but I think so unseasonable a 
isit is didicult to be understood at all, at least when 
ueo|)le hud one engag(‘d : tliough one’s servants do 
not deny one, one may expect a well-bred person 
should soon take tlie hint.” “ Madam,” said Ho- 
ratio, “ I did n()t imagiiK* any engagement with a 
stranger, as it s('enis this gentlemen is, w'ould have 
made my visit imj)ertinent, or that any such cere- 
monies wt're to be preserved betw’oen persons in our 
situation.” “ Sure you nia* in a dream,” says she, 

“ or would p('rsuri(l(> me that I am in one. 1 know 
no piM'teiisions a common acquaintance can ha\e to 
lay aside the ceremonies of good breeding.” “ Sure,” 
says he, “ 1 am in a drt'am ; for it is impossible 1 
should be really ('steeined a common acquaintance 
by Leonora, after what has jjassed between us!” 

“ Passed b(*t\V(!en us ! Do you intend to affront me 
before this genihnnanr’ “ 1) — n me, affront the 
lady,” says Ibdlarmiinq cocking his hat, and strut- 
ting up to Howftio: “does any man dare alfront 
this lady before nn-, d— n me “ Hark’ee, sir,” 
Hays Iloi'atio, “ I would advise you to lay aside that 
fierce air; for 1 am tnightily d'eceiNcd if lliis lady 
has Jiot a violent (h'sire to get your worshi)> a good 
drubbing.” “ Sir,” said Ifeliarinine, “ f have the 
honour to be her prelector; and, d -n me, if 1 nu- 
derstaml your meaning.” “Sir,” answered Ho- 
ratio, “ she is rather your prob'ctress ; but give your- 
self no more airs, lor you see I am prepared for 
you” (shaking his whip -at him). “ Ob! serrUrur 
tres humble^' says Hellarmine ; “ Je vom entend par- 
f(ut(!mvnt At wddndi time the aunt, wdio had 

Heard ot Horatio’s visit, entered the room, and sooji 
satisfied all his doubts. Sin' cttuvinci'd him that be 
WHS never more awake lii his life, and ibal nothing 
more extraordinary bad liappencd in liis three da\s’ 
ahscnc(' than a. small alteration in the alfections of 
Leoinir i : who now burst into tears, and won'lcred 
'-'liat reason sin* Innl 'ji\cn him to use ]\in’ ii^ so bar- 
h-uous a manner. llmaifio derived Ib-Uarunne 1^ 


But, alas ! as w ise men have observed, the seat of 
valour is not the countenance ; and many a grave 
and jjlain man will, on a just provocation, betake 
himself to that niischicwous metal, cold iron ; while 
men of a fiercer brow, and soinetimcs with tliat em- 
blem of courage, a coc-kade, will more prudently de- 
cline it. 

Leonora w'as awaked in the morning, from a vi- 
sionary coach and six, wnth the dismal account that 
Bcllarmiiie was run through the body by Horatio ; 
that he lay languishing at an inn, and the surgeons 
had declared the wound nn)rtsil. She immediately 
leaped out of the hod, daneeil about the room iu a 
frantic manner, tore her hair and beat her breast iu 
:dl the .agonies of despair ; in which sad condition 
her aunt, who likew ise arose at the news, found her. 
'I’lie good old lady applied her utmost art to comfort 
her niece. She told her, “ w liile there was life there 
was hope ; but that if be should die her alHiction 
W'ould be of no si*rvice to Bellarmiiie, and would 
only expose lierself, wliich might, ])r()hably, keep 
her some time without any future offer; that, its 
matters hail hajipeneil, her wisest way would be to 
think no more ot Bellarmine, but to endeavour to 
rc'gain the affections of Horatio.” “ Speak not to 
me,” cried the disconsolate Leonora; is it not owing 
to me that poor Bellarmine has lost his life I Have 
not tiiese cursed charms (at wliich words she looked 
st(‘(ltastly in the glass) been tin* ruin uf the most 
ehannhig man of this ago I Can I evt'i* bear to con- 
template my own faci* again (witli her eyes still 
fixed on the glass) ‘I Am I not the murderess of the 
liiH'st geiitleniau f No otlier W'oman in the town 
could have made any iinj)rt*ssion on him.” “ Never 
think of tilings past,” cries tlie aunt: “think of re- 
gaining the alfections of Horatio.” “ What reason,” 
said the niece, “ have I to hope he would for- 
give me I No, I have lost liim as well as the other, 
and it was your w icked ad\iee which was the occa- 
sion of all; 5011 seduced me, contrary to my inclina- 
tions, to abandon poor Horatio (at whicli w’ords she 
burst into tears) ; you pK'vaihal upon me, whether 
I wonhl or no, to give up my af’cctious for him ; 
liad it not bcc'ii for vou Bellarmine never would 
Jiave entered into my thoughls; had not his ad- 
dresses been backed by your persuasions they never 
would have made any impression ou me ; I should 
have delicd all the fortune and equipage iu the 
world; Imt it was you, it was you, who got the 
better of my youth and simplicity, and forced me to 
lose my dear Horatio for ever.” 

'fhe aunt was almost borne down with this tor- 
rent of woials ; she Iniwevev vaWied all the strength 
she could, and, drawing her movUh up iu a pu\*se, 
began : “ 1 am not svirpvised, niece, at this iugra- 
titudi'. 'fhose who ailvise yo\ing women for their 
int« rest must always expect such a rctnni : 1 am 
convinced niv hroiijer will tlruik r.'.e for hr- aking 
olV \o’ar iiiatc!\ with Horatio at anv vali*. Ihat 


vwtlulraw witli him; hut the l-.nlies ]>revf nted it''- m:iv ui»t 1 m' iu vour ]HHvcr yc\” answered LM»r.ora. 
;iv iiig violiMit liands on the latter; upon which ih “ tiiough it is very nngratcrul in you tv> ihsire or 
former took his leave vvilhont any great cerennuiv, attemjit if, after the jireseiits \ou liave rccidved fiann 

Hrid (h'j>ai |<‘(|, b-aving fbe lidv vvilli his rival to eon- him.” (For imletal frin' if i<, tbaf manv jircsenfs, 

It for his safety, vvliieli L'-onora hared her indis- and some pn tty valuable onr\ had j’assed from 

^refion inighf have eiidangei rd ; Imf rfn' annf com- Horatio to the vhl lady ; but as true it is, that 

forted Jier with assiir inci s fbal Horatio would not />el/arniinc, u he/j lie breaA/asfed w/f/j her and her 

venlurc hi« jicrson against s;» ;ie<-.i.i|,!;.!„>d a cava/iiT lintl icnfed herni/h a brilliant from 

Hs Bellarmine, and that, being a I ivvy er, in' ]y()nhl his tiiii'rr, of much greatcT value than all she hud 

Hcek reveng-e in his own w'ay , and tin? nmsi they liad toiu hcd of fhe other.) 

to apprehend from him was an arfion. * The aunt's irall was on float to reply, nhen a ser- 

They at len^^th thereltire a^-rerd to permit Bellnr- vant hrouifht a letter into the room, which LconorUt 
mmc to ret'»-v‘ to liis iodgings, liaving first setth'd all healing it came from Bellarmine, with great eiiger- 
inattcrs r' mating to the Jonriiey vviiich lie was to ness ojicni'd, and n'ad as follows : 

^udertake .n thi' iiorning, and fhei*' preparatious Mosr in’-jMi- vkkvhhk,— T he womul wliich 1 fear vou 
fer the nuptials ai hiin return. 
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have heard T reoeived from my rival i; not like lobe so fatal 
as those shot into luy ht*ait wlnidv have been lired from }<mr 
ey<^S, tout hriliinnt. 'I’hose are the only eannoiis hy \vhieh 1 am 
lo fall ; for my snrLieou ),M\es me hopes of beiim soon able It* 
ali**tid your rnrHr; till wheji, unless ; would tlo " 

In ahieli I li. • s< avee the hardn‘<si‘ lo lltiuk of, yt)nr ab- 

lee will he the greatest a n;;uish whieli i befell by, madam. 
nvt'i' liiiiffi I ■ ic'^iivvtr in the world, y)ur most obisiieut, m 
ahaolnte dn'otr, llna.vUMiNK." 

As soon ns T>oonor5i ptMroh'od siir-ii hopes of Rrl- 
lurnihie’s rocovory, and that the ij;;<iss!i[) I’aine 
lU’ConUiiuj to custom, so cnlai 7 i«'<l his (i:ni;^er, she 
jiresciitly ahandoued all hirther tlioui^hts ot Horatio, 
and was soon rei'oneil.ul to her aunt, wiio received 
lUT again into favour, with a luori* christirin forLcivi^- 
iifcsa than we gmiernlly meet witli. ImlciMl, it. is 
possible she nn<*lit In* a little alarmed at the flints 
which her nii*ee had e-iven ' rnitiLT the pre- 

fieuts* She might a]>preheml such rumours, should 
they get abroad, niiulit injure a reputation whirdi, 
hy iVctpienting cliinvh t\\ie*‘ a-day, ami preseiwiiig 
the utmost rigour and slrietness in Ium* eonutenaue«- 
and behaTiour for many years, slie h.ul cstahlished- 

Leonora’s jiassion returned now for Bellarmine 
with gn'ater force, after its small relavation, tlian 
e\('r. She jiroposed to her aunt, to iiiaki' him a 
visit in liis coillhiement, whieli tlio old lady, with 
great and eommeiulabfc prudenee, adviseil her to 
decline: “For," says siie, “should any aceident 
intervene to preyent your intended inateh, too for- 
ward a hehavionr witli tliis lov('r may injnie you 
ill the eyv-'s (tf otlxus, livery woman, till slie is 
married, ought to eonsider of, and pro\id(! aaaiii'^t, 
the jiossihility of the allair’s breaking otlV’ Leonora 
said, “ sill' should 1)(' indiirereiit to whatever might 
happmi ill ''Ueh a case ; for she liad now so abso- 
lutely placed her atleetions on this dear man (so she 
called him), that, if ii was her misfortune to hise 
him, six' sixmld for ever ahamlon all thoughts of 
mankind.’’ Slie tliercfoi-e icsoImmI to visit liim, 
not wiliistanding all tlie iwudeut :id>iee of her aunt 
to the eoutr.ivy, and ry al'terix*on executed 

her re.solntxm. 

Tlx* lady was pia ling m her n hen tlx 

coach drove into the inn the coiiipany were 

to dim*, sorely to the (!Ls:il id'iel ion of .Mr. Adams, 
w!xise ears w’ere the ino-t innigry jiart at*. -iit him; 
he being, as tlx ps gix ss, of an 

insatiable curiosity, and in arlilv d. -.hous lu*ar- 
iiig the end of this anioiir, thoie. It lx* piof'ssed )x* 
could se.arce wisli suece.ss to a lady so incouslaiit 
a disposition, 

CHAPTER 

A dreadf'd quarrel whieli h.aiipcticd ;it the inti «li*Te tliei'om- 

p.a«iy dined, with it.-, hl()<lll^ eon x* Mr. .vihu-i-.. 

As soon as tlx- passi ii.r,.,s had aliahted from Tlx 
coach, Mr. Adai Id's eusioni, maile di- 

.rectly to the kifehi'i), w)x*rc he found Je.-t jih sit- 
ting hy the lire, .and fix* hosiers anoint in 4- his h-g ; 
for the liorse wliich Mr. AHams Inxl horrouad of 
his clerk had violent n iirojieusity to ki; eli 
that one would havi* ihoughr it h:xl luu ti his tiaxle, 
as well as fiis niaslei’s ; nor wxmld lx* alwa\s give 
any notice of Six-h his inlentiou ; he was often 
found on hi.s lvix*e,s w heji the rider least, e.xpecte.l it. 
This foible, Ixjuever, was of no great 
to the parson, w!x) was accustomed to it ; and, as 
his legs’tihnosf tonehed tlx* grOlUxl when he be- 
strode t!)e he.'ist, had fmt a. littlo way to fdi, and 
tiircw (linjs'df forward on sncIi occasions \utli so 
Tuwcii dcxl M-ity th‘ ’ lie mwer* rec.-ived any mi-i.-Iiief; 
the hors, aed he L l■fj;n•Illly rolling many jiaees’ dis- 
lnucc, ai).'] ,,fleiw;ards both g-'lting nj) a;xl meeting 
a,s gooil frie 


Poor Josepli, who had not been used to such 
kind of 'cuttle, though an excelh'Ut horseman, did 
nut so ha]»pily discng.igc himsidf ; hut, falling with 
j his h'g under the beast, received a violent I'ontusioii, 
tlx* good woman Avas, as w'c have said, 
applying a wuriii hand, with some eamphorated 
spirits, just at the time when the parson entered the 
kitclu*n. 

lie liad scarce exjiressed his con<*crn for .Joseph’s 
misfortnne hi*fon* tlx* host likewise enti*n'd. He 
was hv no means of .Mr. 'low -w ouse’s gentle ilispo- 
sitiiiii; find wa.s, iixieeil, jierli'cl master of his house, 
and e\crvthingiu it but his gix-.sts. 

'Lhis surly fellow, who fdways ])ro])ortioned his 
respi*ct to the appefiranee of ;i travellei-, fn ' God 
hle^s your honour,” down to ])hiin “ ( 'oming pre- 
sently,” ohsi*rvijig hi.s win* on Ixt kni'i's to ;i foot- 
man, cried out, wilixmt eoie^ideriiig his circuin- 
stanees, “ \\ hat a po\ is the woman about i why 
don’t you miixl tlx* cc)m]):iiiy in tlx* coach ? Go 
find fisk them wliat tlicy will ha\e for dinner.” 

.My dear,” s.iys she you know tlxy Iiiial 
nothing hut what is at tlx* lire, whieli will he r(*ady 
prt -eiitlv; and ri'ully tlx* poor y oung man’s h'g is very 
much bruised.” At whieli word*- she li-11 to eh.iliug 
more vioh’Utly than lx fore : the bell liieii hajipeuing 
to ring, ht* liainii’d liis wife, and hid Ix r go in to the 
company, and not stand ruhhing tlu'n* all day, for 
he did not believe the young fellow’s leg Wfis so had 
as he pretended ; find if it was, within twenty miles 
lx* wamld tiix.l a surgeon to eut it oil’. Lpim these 
worils, Adams fetched two strides aei(''-s tlx* room ; 
and, snapping his linger o\er liis he.xl, nniltercd 
filoud, He would e.xei.fnniuiiiefite wieli a wi'eti'hfor 
a farthing, f'U‘ he helir>ed de\il hful more 

humauity. 'I'he-’f word r-;loueil a dialogue hc- 

tween .\dams and the )ii.‘>l, in wliieh lln re were two 
(U* lliiee shatji leplies, till .loseph hade the hitti-r 
know liow t' hini.st'lf to hi>. I.x'tters. At 

which the host (having lirsl strictly surveyed 
.Vdams), seornfnlly rejieating tlie word belters, ii. vv* 
into a ra.gt*, find, telling^ .losejih lie was as fj.ile hi 
walk out of his liou-'C ;is he had been to walk into 
it, olfered to hiy violent b iixls (.m liini ; which ]»er- 
■iving, Adfuiis de.alt hi iiixl fi emiipli iix-ut 

•r his face witli his list, that tlx- blood iinmedi- 
alely gushed out of his -e in a stream. 'I'lie 
lust, ; iiliwiHiiig to be ouulojie ill eoiirlesy, 

|.•sp( •’ ay fi jiersdii of .Xtlanin's liaii/e, ntuiaiiii 
lx* favour with so much gifititude, that the liai- 
son’s nostrils hege.ii to Iwvik a. little lethier than 
USI! d. Ljioll which lie ag iili ass.ailed hisfllitago- 
nist, aixl w ith anollx'!’ slr-ike laid hi jirawJingon 
tlx* floor. 

'I'lx* liostess, who w.'is a 'oetter will' I'laii ■'O suiiy 
ii hiw!»aixl dcser 'ein ,^ her hosb.Mni all hlnoily 

find stretched aio .sh ned presently to i.is as'i't-- 

■le.;.' the blow . w hieli, to all 
ippearanci', wie tlx- he-t be w< iild ive ; 

\\dien, lo 1 a jian full of lion’s blooil, whieli imha kily 
sto<.>d «.m till' dre-.s,.r, j»resei.(ed it.sell' liist to lier 
j hands. She scizimI it in her fury, :uxl, wilhoiil ftiiv 
retlcet ion, discharged it into tie* parson’s lace ; and 
with so good an fiim, tlial nnieh the greater part first 
aaluted his conntenanee, ;ind trickled tlieiicc in so 
_ arge ;i current (low u to his heard, find iii over his 
! garments, that a iiioia* horrihh.* spectfieh* was hfirdly 
' to lx; seen, or evt n inifigiiied. All which was Jicr- 
e*-ived hy Mis. Slipsh;p, who entered the kite.heu td 
ihfit instant, d'his good gentlevvoman, not being 
; u tcnij)' r so extremely cool and ])atit*nt as ])Cilad”^ 
was reipiircd n, a.-k nniny (jin.'stioiis on this occasion* 
tiev/ Witti grcfit im jx f iiosity fit the hosfe'’s’s ( t’lh 
whieli, together with some; of her liair six^ plucked 
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from hor hcail '.ti a monK'ut, i^ivin;' hor, at the saim*. 
iiino, sc\oral la.-arty (Mills in tin* fact* ; wliicli, by frc- 
(pn'iit in'ac1i<*c on tin* inferior siM’vanIs, she had 
learuod an excellent knack of (h'Tn crinL,^ with a ';ood 
grace. Poor .loseiih nild IVoin hi 

cliair ; tlie parson was einployi'd in wiping lln; hlood 
from his eyes, wliieii had enlin ly blinded him ; and 
the landlord was hnt just Ix'ginning to stir; whilst 
Ml’}'. Slipslop, holding do^\ n the laiidladUs facir with 
her left hand, made so (le\t.(*rons a list* of her ri'jht, 
that tin* poor woman began to roar, in a key which 
filannetl all tin* < ipany in tin* inn. 

There happi'iied to be in tin* inn, at this time, 
.besides the ladi('s who arrived in tin* stage-coach, 
the twii g( ntlemi ii who w a la* present at .Mr. Tow'- 
de *d for his In 

moat, and whi wi* ha\(' before mentioned to ha\(; 
stopped at tin* alehonse with Adams, 'I'here wa^ 
likew ise a gf'Dl leman just returned from his tra\els 
1 ^to ltal\ ; all w lunn the Ik id ontci'y of murder 
aght into tin* kit(*hen, wln*re tin* st've- 

f iv/td coinhatanls wcia* found in tin* postures: uln'ady 
deiieiih('d. 

It was now no didicnlty to put an end to the fray, 
Mjh i<isti(d with the ^eng•eance 

tliev had laht n, and tli'* c.in'iuered having’ no 
app'-life to rein-w tin* tight. 'I'ln* principal tigure, 
Mid w!ii(li ••i.gaod tin* e\es of all, was Adams, 
who w IS all over com r‘'d with hlood, which the 
wln'h' eonnian\ coucluded to l>e his own, ainl (ani- 
s. (pendl) iim.gined him mi longer for this x'urld, 
lint lln* hod, who had now i'ia‘o\ered from hiN blow, 
ami was lisi u fioin thi’ gjanind, soon deli\ere(l tin'm 
fiom thi-; a ppi ehen-ioii, h^ damning his wife for 
w.isring i!ic h(g'> pndiiiiigs, and telling ln*r all 
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‘\'’s, [ iiiij afraid of d\ingwilh a blow nr 

two n(*itiK'r; I am not sm li a i-ldi kt'n as that.” -- 
‘ Pugh said the gentleman, “I m(*an ym will 
t''C0M'r damagi's iu that action wliicli, uiid(ml)ti*dly, 
yon int(*nd to bring, .'is soon as a w rit can lx* retunn-d 
•I'oin koiidoii ; for y<)ii look like a. man (»f too much 
‘‘'l’•^lt and courage* to snlf'er an\ one to heat you 
^vithout hiingiug ynir action against him: he must 
|i '0 a scandalous felhwv indeed who w<mlei pul up 
a (h’uhhing wliilst the* law is open) to ri'scuge* 
d ; besi'de^s, he'liath drawn hhxx) from ym, and spoile'd 
yoUr coat; ami llu* jui’N will give* eiamages for that 


too. An exceUeut new coat \jpon my word ; and 
now not worth a shilling! 1 don't e.-are,” continued 
he, “ to intermeddle, in these eases; hnt you lia\e a 
ii'*;ht to my ewieh'iiee* ; and if I mn s',\orii. 1 must 
sjx-ak the* truth. I saw' ym sj)ra\\rn)g egn the* Moor, 
and Ide^od gushing from your nostrils. Von may 
take your own opinion; but was I in ymr eircum- 
stanees, every dro[) of my blood sliould convey an 
ounce* of gohl into niy pocked,: rememhe;r I Joi.'t 
advise* you to go to law; but if your jury we.i •» 
Christians, they must give swingedng damaget* 
d hut 's all.” — “ Master,’' cried the; host, scratchiuie. 
his head, “ I have no stomach to law, 1 thank you 
I have* seen enough of that in the* parisli, where 
two of my neighbours liave been at laxv about H 
house*, till they have hotli la weal themse'lves into 9 
gaol.” At wliicli word he turned about, and began to 
impiire again after his liog’s puddings; nor would ic 
prohahly have heeii a sullieie'iit excuse for Ids wdfe, 
that she* spilt them iu his defence, had not some 
awe of the company, esjxe ially of the Italian tra- 
xeller, who was a jn'ison of great dignity, withheld 
his rage'-. 

M liil-f one of the aho\ e-mentiomul gentlemen was 
I e'lnployd, 'IS we lunc ?(‘eii him, on the behalf of the 
lamlloiel, llie* other w a.s im h ss hearty on tin* side of 
Mr, Adams, wiimn lie* aehise'd to bring his action 
ilium eliately lie said the assault of tlic wife \va8 in 
law the* avv'iult of the husliaud, for they were hut 
( lie person ; and lie was liable to pay damages, which 
he saitl mimt he considerable, where so liloody a dis- 
jiositioii ajipeare'd. ,\dams answered, If it was true 
lliaf the:) were hut one person, he hail assaulti*(l the 
wife; for In' was sorry to own lie had struck the 
Im^haitd the lirsf blow. ” I am sorry }ou otvn it 
too,” cric'. the geiitlemau ; tor it could not possibly 
apjx.‘ar to the* e'ouii ; for here was no evidence pre- 
s'Mit hnt the lame* man iu the edeair, w'liom I suppos«5 
to he* y)ur iVie'ud, and wemld conse'tjuently say 
m'thiiig hut what made* for yui.” — “ How, siiV’ 

s. iys Ad: “do yoi talo' im* for a vilhdn, wh.o 

Wdiiii! pr fi‘ re\en.M' in cold lih.x.xl, and use un- 
j.i^i;:;.)' !e liKMiis to oM.iin it J If you knew me, 
aiul i,iv "reh"-, i sh-.i(id tliink yui ailronted both.” 
\» the woixl noh'r, the gentleman s1are*d (for he* was 

t. *o lilw.,d\ to he of an\ iie d.-i ii order ol knights) ; 
ami, t'.uiiing h:>stil\ about, -^;!ld, ” Every man knew 

his ow u 1 >\i -.ine-'S.” 

Matter-^ h. iiig now ce iiipoM il, the eoinpaiiy re- 
tired to their se \er;il aptu'tiiii Ills ; the tu o gentlemen 
Cl ui-j r:el ulat ing e'lich ot'ier on th*' success of their good 
(ilUi'es iu iir<. curing .a perfect fe’concili.atioii hctw’eeii 
the* ' e'liti lediiig parlies ; :iiid tlie traveller wentto his 
repa>t, eryilg, *• as tiie lt:iliau port says, 

• .h- }• i \fjy veil i.'o- .’i.'n ( f>i'cr, 

Sn sv Uil ei\) eliuue-r, goml Itoiulace*,’ ” 

The* eoaeluinui began iienv to grow imjiortillinte 
with hi' p:issrngrrs, whose eni rami' into the coacli 
w;is retarded by miss ( i iave:iii s iii'isliug, .against the 
If moiis|r;inee' of.'ill tlie n'st, that she- would nut ad- 
mit :i footman into tin i h ; tor [x>or .toseph Avas 
loo hum* to mount ;i liois^'. \ \ i iiiig huly w ho was, 
:is it srrms,:iu e'aiTs gi anel-d uigliter, lagged it, with 
;iliuost te'c.rs in her e-y s. Mr. Adams juay’il, and 
^l rs. Slipslop scohlt'd ; hul :ill to no purpose*. She 
s:iid, ” Slit* would not dcim'an hrisclt to riete W’ith a 
fiotm.ui: lliat tlu're werew;iggons on the road; that 
if the master of the Cpaeh di'sired it, .she* waudd pay 
iortwo phie.'s; hut WOu!<l siiif, i no such fellow to 
(■(Mue ill.” ” M.'idam,” s:i}s Slipslop, “ 1 am sure 
III) om* eaiii reluse aiiothe'r ia>ming iiite) a slage-cotieh.” 

“ I don't know, unul.am,” s:iys the lady; I am 

not miu'h used to st:ige-eo:iehi's ; I se-ldom travel in 
I th.‘m.”-~-“ 'I'liat m;iN he’, neiehim,” replii'd Slipslop; 
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very good people do ; and some people’s bettors, 
Vr aught I know,” Miss Graveairs said, “ Some 
tulks might sometimos give their tongues a liberty, 
U> some people* that were their betters, which did not 
become them ; for her part, she wais not list'd to con- 
verse ivith servants.” Slipslop n'turned* “ Some 
people kept no sei-vants to converse with ; for her 
part, she thanked Heaven she lived in a family where 
there were a great many, and had more under her 
own command than any paltry little gentlewoman 
in the kingdom.” Miss Graveairs crittl, “ She be- 
lieved her mistress would not oncoinage such sauci- 
nesR to her betters.” — “ My betters,” says Slipslop, 
” who is my betters,* prayl” — ” I am your betters,” 
answered miss Graveairs, “ and I ’ll acquaint your 
mistress.” — At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed aloud, 
fund told her, “ Her latly was one of the great gen- 
try ; and such little paltry gentlewomen as some 
folks, who travelled in stage-coaches, w^ould not 
easily come at her.” 

This smart dialogue between some people and 
some folks was going on at the coach-door when a 
solemn person, riding into the inn, and seeing miss 
Graveairs, immediately accosted her with “ Dear 
child, how do you H” She pri'sently answered, ” O ! 
pajia, I am glad you have overtaken me.” — “ So am 
I,” answered he ; ” for one of our coaches is just at 
hand ; and, there being room for you in if, you shall 
go no farther in the stage unless you desire it.” — 

“ How can you imagine I should desire it 1” says 
she; so, bidding Slipslop ride with her fellow', if she 
pleased, she took h(*r father by the hand, who was 
just alighted, and walk(ul w ith him into a room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman, in a whii*- 
per, “ If he knew who the gentleman wast” The 
coaclnnan answ’ered, “ Ho was now a g(uitleman, 
and ke])t his horse and man ; but times are altered, 
master,” said lie; ‘‘ I iTineinber when he wasnobetter 
born than myself.” — “ Ay! ay !” says Adams. “ My 
father drove the squire’s coa('h,” aiiswen'd he, 

” when that very man rode postilion ; but he is now 
hia steward; and a great gentleman.” Adams tln'ii 
snapped his hngeis, and cried, ” He thought she 
was some such trollop.” 

Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slipslop wdth 
this good news, as he imagined it; but it found a 
reception dilferent from wliat he expected. The 
prudent gentlewoman, who despised the anger of 
miss Graveairs whilst she conceived her the claugh- 
tcr of a gentleman of small fortune, now she heard 
her alliance with the upper servants of a great family 
in her neighbourhood, began to fear her interest with 
the mistress. She wished she liad not carried the 
dispute 80 far, and began to think of endeavouring 
to reconcile herself to tin* young lady iK'fore slu' left 
the inn ; when, luckily, the scene at Lomlon, w hieti 
the reader can scarce have forgotten, ])res( nted itself 
to her mind, and comforted her w ith s»ich assurance, 
that she no longer apprelieiidcd an> enemy w ith her 
mistress. 

Everything being now ajl'nistct], the eomjiany 
entered the coach, which #vas jnst on its departure, 
when one lady recollecled slie had left her fan, a 
Becond her gloves, a third a siinff-lKyi, and a foiuili 
a smelling-bottle behind her; to lind all which occa- 
sioned some dtday and much swearing to the coach- 
ninn. 

As soon as the coach had left the inn the women 
all together f(*ll to the character of miss Graveairs; 
wlioni one of them declaied «he Innl suspected to he 
some low' creature from tlie In'ginniiig of their Jour- 
t>ej, and another iiflirnied had not even the looks 
of a gentlewoman : a third W'arraiited she was no 
belter than she shoidd be ; airl, t-wihng to the lady ^ 


who had rel;jt('d the story in the coacli, said, “ Did 
yon ever hear, madam, aiiytbing so prudish as hef 
leinarks i Well, deliver me from the eensorionsness 
of such a prude.” Tlu' fourth ad<led, O, madam ! all 
these creatures are censorious; but for my part, I 
wonder w here the wreteli was bred ; indeed, I must 
own I liave .seldom eonversc'd with these nn'aii kind 
of people, so that it may ai>pear stranger to me ; hut 
to refuse the general desire of a whole company had 
something in it so astonishing, that, for iny part, I 
own I should hardly believe it if my own ears had 
not been witnesses to it.” — ” Yes, and so hand.some 
a young ftdlow,” cries Slipslop ; ” tlie woman must 
have no compulsion in her ; I bedieve slie is more of 
a'l’uiiv than a Christian ; I am certain, if she had any 
Christian woman’s blood in her veins, the sight of 
such a young fellow must have warmed it. Indeed, 
there are some wretched, miserable old objects, that 
turn one’s stomach ; I should not wonder if she liad 
refused such a one ; I am as nice as herself, and 
should have eared no more than herself for the com- 
pany of stinking old fellows ; but, hold iip thy head, 
Jose])h, tliou art none of those ; and she w ho hath 
not compulsion for tliee is a Myhumim'tinan, and I 
will maintain it.” 'i’his conversation made Joseph 
uneasy as well as the ladies ; who, perceiving tlie 
spirits which Mrs. Slipslop was in (for indeed she 
w'as not a cup too low), b<’gan to fear the conse- 
quence ; one of them therefore desired the lady to 
conclude the story. ” Ay, madam,” s.'iid Slipsio[», 
” I beg your lailyship to give us that story you eoni- 
meiisated in tlie morning ;” which n'lpiost tlwt well- 
bred woman immediately comjilied with. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Coaelusion of iho unfortunate jilt. 

Leonora, having once broke through the iKinnils 
which custom ;ind modesty impose on her sex, soon 
gave an unbridled indulgence t(H->ln*r passion. Her 
visits to llellannine were more constant, as well as 
longer, than his surgeon's: in a word, she breanie 
absolutely his nurse ; made, his water-gnu'l, admin- 
istered him his medieines ; and, notwitlistunding the 
prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, alanost 
entirely residi'd in her wounded lover’s apartment. 

The lailies of the town began to take Iut eontlin't 
under consideration : it was the chief topic of dis- 
course at their tea-tables, and W'as very severely cen- 
sured by the nio.st part ; especially by Lindamira, 
a lady whose discreet and starch carriage, togeflicr 

th a constant sittendance at church throe times 
a-day, had utterly defeated many malicious attacks 
oil Iier own rejmlation ; for such was the envy 
that Lindamira’s virtui' had attracted, that, notw ith- 
stanrling her own strict behaviour and strict in- 
(julry into (lie lives of others, she had not hern 
able to escape being the mark of some arrows hei' 
self, which, however, did her no injury; a hh'ss- 
ing, jierhaps, owed hy her to the clergy, who vvi’iv 
her eliief male eoMi[»ani(Uis, and willi Uv») or three 
of whom she had been barbarously and unjust iv 
calumniated. ^ 

“ Not so unjustly lu’itlier, ]K rliaps,” says Slijislol 
“ for the clergy are. men, as well as other lolks.” 

Tlie extreme delieaev of Limlamira’8 virtue w: 
<*riieily hurt by those freedoms which Leonora » 
lovveil herself : sli(> said, “ It was ail allroiit tn h( 
sex ; that she did not imagini' it eonsislent with aii 
woman’s honour to Hjicak to the creature, or to he sec 
ill her eomjiany ; and tJiat, for her ])art, she shorn 
always refuse to dance at an asscunhly with / 
fear of eontariiination by taking lier hy (he hand. 

Hut to return to iny story ; as soon us Rellariiu*^ 
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was recovered, which was somewhat within a month 
from his receivin^^ the wound, he set out, accordiriff 
to agreement, for Leonora’s father’s, in order to 
propose the match, and settle all matters with him 
toucl)ing settleimnits, and the like. 

A little before his arrival the old gentleman had 
received an intimation of tlie affair by the following 
letter, which I can repeat verbatim ^ and which, they 
say, was written neitlier by Leonora nor her mint, 
though it was in a w'oman’s liand. The letter was 
in these words : — 

“ Sir, — I am sorry to accpuuut you that your dau;;hti‘r, 
I.eonora, hath jtcteil one of the Ijasest as well as most >imple 
]»art8 with a youn^ ■'eiitleuiau to whom slie had eu"a<(ed her- 
self, and whom she hath (pardon the w'ord) jilted for another 
of inferior fortune, uotw itlistaudiu;^ his su^Ku ior (if'ure. You 
may take, what metasure-i you please on this oreasiou ; I have 
performed what I thouj^ht my duty; us 1 ha\e, thui^h uu- 
knowu to you, a very great respect for your family.” 

The old gentleman diil not give himself the trou- 
ble to answer this kind epistle ; nor did he take 
any notice of it, after he had read it, till be saw Bel- 
larmine. He, was, to say the truth, one of those 
fathers who look on children as an unhappy conse- 
quence of their youthful pleasures ; whicli, as he 
woidd have been delighted not to have had attended 
them, so W'as he no less plt'ased with any opportu- 
nity to rid himself of the incumbrance. He passed, 
in the w'orld’s language, as an exceeding good father; 
being not only so rapacious as to rob and plunder 
all nninkind to the utmost of his power, but even 
to deny himself the eonveniences, and almost neces- 
saries, of life ; w hich his neighbours attributed to a 
lesire of raising immense fortunes for his children : 
but in fact it was not so ; he heaped up money for 
,ts own sake only, and lookiul on his eluldren as 
bis rivals, who were to (uijoy his beloved mistress 
when he was ineapahle of possessing her, and which 
l)(* would have been much more charmeil with the 
power of early ii A along with him; nor had his ciiil- 
ilreii .'iny other security of being his heirs than tliat 
llie law would coustilnte them such witlmut a will, 
ivuil that he had not allectioii enough for any one 
living to take tin? trouble of writing oin*. 

To this gentleman came llellunnine, on the errand 
I have' mentioned. Jlis person, his ('quipage, his 
family, and his estate, seemed to llic father to make 
him an advantageous match for liis daughter: he 
therefore very i'ca;lily ace»‘pted liis proposals: hut 
when Bellarmine imagined the principal allair con- 
clii led, and began to oiien the incidental matters 
')f forhiin*, the old gentleman presently changed his 
countenance, saying, “ He I’esolved never to marry 
his liaugliter on a Smilhfield match ; that w'lioever 
had loV(? for her to taki* her w'ould, W’heii he died, 
liud her share of his fortune in his eotfers ; but he 
had seen siicli examjiles of uiidutifuhicss happen 
h'om the loo early gmierosity of parents, that he had 
made a vow^ never to part witli a sliilling whilst he 
lived.” Ho eommended the saying of Solomon, 
“ho that spa.n'th the rod spoihdii tlie child;’* but 
addl'd, “ he might have likewisi* asserted. That he 
that siiarelli t^e jmrse saveth the child.” He then 
1 an iiiio ji diseonrseon the <’xtravagance of the youth 
of the age; wlienee ho launohed into a ilissortatioii 
onhorsos; and oamc at longth to eommond those 
hellannine drove. That tine geiilhunau, who at 
another season would have hoen well enough pleased 
to dwiill a little on that subject, was now very eager 
h) resume the eircumstnnee of fortune. He said, 
“ He had a very high value for the young lady, 
and would receive h(*r with less than he would 
atiy oilier wlintcver; hut that even his love to 
I'cr made some regard to worldly matters iieces- 
; foj it would be a most distracting sight loi 


him to sec her, wdicn he had the hcr.o .t to be her 
husband, in less than a coach and s x ” The old 
gentleman answered, “ Four will do, four will do 
and then took a turn from horses to extravaga:ice, 
and from extravagance to horses, till he came round 
to the equipage again ; w hither he was no sooner 
arrived than Jiellarmiue brought him hack to the 
jioiiit ; but all to no purpose ; he made his cscajie 
from that subject in a minute ; till at last the love:* 
detdared, “ That in the present situation of Ins 
affairs it was impossible for him, though he loved 
Leonora more than tout la moiide^ to marry her with- 
out any fortune.” To wliich the father answered, 
“ He was sorry then his daughter must lose so valu- 
able a match ;*that, if he had an inclination, at pie- 
sent it was not in ids power to advance a shilling: 
that lie had had great losses, and been at great ex- 
penses on jirojccts; which, though he had great ex- 
jit'ctation from them, had yid produced him nothing: 
that he diil not know what might hajipi'ii hcrealter, 
as oil tlie birth of a son, or such accident ; hut he 
would make no promise, nor enter into any article, 
for he would not break his vow for all tlie daughters 
in the w orld. 

Ill short, ladies, to keep you no longer in sus- 
pmise, Uellarinine, bavin , tried every argmnent and 
persuasion widch he could invent, and finding them 
all ineftectua), at length took his leave, hut not in 
order to return to Leonora; he jiroeeeded directly 
to Ids own seat, whence, after a few* days’ stay, he 
returned to Paris, to the great ilelight of the I'rench 
and the honour of the English nation. 

But as soon as lie arrived at his home he pre- 
sently despatched a messenger with the following 
epistle to Leonora : 

•• AnoRAHr.F ami cuarmantt,, — 1 am sorry to have the honour 
to tell you I am not the henren.v ])ersou destined lor your 
divine arms. Your papa halli told me so willi a pulitt'sse not 
olttii seen on th s side Paris. You may perhaps guess hU 
maiitit'r of refusing mo. .Ih, mt>n J^ieu! You will certainly 
lu lieNo me. iiuidam, iuoapahle myself of delivering this triste 
messaiie, which I intend t(» try th’o French air to cure the cmi- 
se lueticcs of. .-i j'liiiiiis I Cii'url /inife! Audiahlnl If your 
pa^ia ol.liges you to a marriage, I hope we shall see you at 
l*.iris; till wlnm, wind that tlows from thence will he the 
warmest dnnK in iwnuic, for it will consist almost entirely of 
my sighs. Adieu, mu princifse I Aft, famuur! 

" Bellarmine.” 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leonora’a 
condition when she ri'ceived this letter. It is a 
picture of horror, wideh I should have as little plea- 
stire ill tlrawdng as you in beholding. She imme- 
iliately left the place where she was the subject of 
conversation and ridicule, and retired to that house 
1 showed you when I began the story ; wliere she 
hath ever since led a disconsolate lifo> and deserves, 
perhaps, pity for her misfortunes, more than our 
censure fur a behaviour to wideh the :ivtUic(‘s of her 
aunt \ery jnobably eontrihuti'd, and to which viuy 
young women .are often rendered too- liable by that 
i)lumahle levity in the education of our sex. 

“If I was inclined to pity her,” said a young 
lady ill the coach, “ it w Duiil be for the loss ol 
Horatio ; for I cannot discern any ndstortune in her 
missing such a husband as Ib'llarndiie.” 

** wily, I imistown,’’ .sa\s Slijislop, ‘‘ the gentleman 
was a little false-hearted ; hut liowsuinever, it was 
hard to have two lovers never a husband at 

alL But jirav, madam, wliat hecame of Oar-asho/* 

He remains, saiil tlie lady, still unmarried, and 
hath aiiplled himself so strictly to his business, that 
he hath raisoil, I hear, a very considerable fortune. 
And, what is remarkable, they say lie never hears the 
name of laMUiora without a sigh, nor hath eve* 
uttereil one syllable to charge her \»itli her ill-coii- 
duel towarils him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A.Tery short chaytor, in which parson Adams wont a great way. 
The lady, having finished her story, received the 
thanks of the company ; and now Joseph, putting his 
head out of the coach, cried out, “ Never believe me 
if yonder be not our parson Adams walking along 
without his horse !” — “ On my word, and so he is,” 
Bays Slipslop : “ and as sure as twopence he hath 
left him behind at the inn.” Indeed, true it is, the 
parson had exhibited a fresh instance of his absence 
of mind ; for he was so pleased with having got 
Joseph into the coach, that he never once thought 
of the beast in the stable; and, finding his legs as 
nimble as ho desired, he sallied out, brandishing a 
crabstick, and had kept on before the coach, mend- 
ing and slackening his pace occasionally, so that he 
had never been much more or less than a quarter of 
a mile distant from it. 

Mrs. Slii)slop desired the coachman to overtake 
him, which he attempted, but in vain ; for the faster 
he drove the faster ran the parson, often crying out, 

Ay, ay, catch me if you can till at length the 
coachman swoni he would as soon attempt to drive 
after a greyhound, and, giving the parson two or 
three hearty curses, he cried, “ Softly, softly, boys/* 
to his horses, which the civil beasts immediately 
obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader than 
he was to Mrs. Slipslop ; and, leaving the coach and 
its company to pursue their journey, we will carry 
our reader on after parson Adams, who stretched 
forwards without once looking behind him, till, 
having left the coach full three miles in his rear, lie 
came to a place where, by keeping the oxtremest 
track to the right, it was just barely possible for a 
human creature to miss his way. This track how- 
ever did he keep, as indeed he had a w'onderful 
capacity at tlvese kinds of bare possibilities, and, 
travelling in it about three miles over the plain, he 
arrived at the summit of a hill, whence looking a 
great way backwards, and perceiving no coach in 
sight, he sat liirnself dow’ii on the turf, and, pulling 
out his /I^schylus, determined to wait here for its 
arrival. 

He had not sat long here before a gun going off 
very near, a little startled him ; he looked up and 
Baw agenthunan wdthiii a hundred paces taking up 
a partridge which he had just shot. 

Adams stood up and presented a figure to the gen- 
tleman which would have moved laughter in many; 
for his cassock had just again falU-u down below his 
great-coat, that is to say, it reached his knees, 
whereas thp skirts of his great-coat descended no 
lower than half way down his thighs ; but the gen- 
tleman's mirth gave way to his surprise at beholding 
such a personage in such a place. 

Adams, advaiieing to the geutlernan, told him he 
hoped he had good sport, to wliich the other an- 
swered, Very little." — “ I see, sir," says Adams, 
“ you have smote one partridge to which the 
sportsman made no reply, but proceeded to charge 
his piece. 

TVhilst the gun was charging, Adams remained in 
silence, which he at last broke by observing that it 
was a delightful eA^cning. The gentleman, who had 
at first sight conceived a very distasteful opinion of 
the parson, began, on perceiving a book in his hand 
and smoking likewise the information of the cassock, 
to rhangc his thoughts, and made a small advance 
to conversation on his side by saying, “ Sir, I sup- 
pose you are not one of these parts V* 

Adams immediately told him, “ No ; that be was n 
traveller, and invited by the beauty of the evening and 


the place to repose a little and amuse himself with 
reading.** — “ I may as well repose myself too,** said 
the sportsman, “ for I have been out this whole 
afternoon, and the devil a bird have I seen till I came 
hither.*’ 

“ Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 
abouts f* cries Adams. “ No, sir,” said the gentle- 
man : “ the soldiers, who arc quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood, have killed it all." — “ It is very pro- 
bable,” cries Adams, “ for shooting is their profes- 
sion.” — “ Ay, sliooting the game,’* answered the 
other; “ but 1 don’t see they are so forward to shoot 
our enemies. 1 don’t like that affair of Carthagena ; 
if I had been there, I believe I should have done 
other-guess things, d — n me : Avhat’s a man’s life 
when his country demands it 1 a man who won’t 
sacrifice his life for his country deserves to be hanged, 
d — 11 me.** Which words he spoke Avith so violent 
a gesture, so loud a voice, so strong an accent, and 
so fierce a countenance, that he might have fright- 
ened a captain of trained-bands at the head of his 
company ; but Mr. Adams Avas not greatly subject 
to fear; he told him intrepidly that he very much 
approA'cd his A’irtue, but disliked his SAveariiig, and 
begged him not to addict himself to so bad a custom, 
without Avhich he said he might fight as bnively as 
Achilles did. Indeed he Avas charmed Avith this dis- 
course ; he told the gentleman he Avould Avillingly 
have gone many miles to have met a man of his 
generous Avay of thinking ; that, if lie pleased to sit 
(ioAvn, he should be greatly d<dighted to commune 
with him ; for, thougli ho Avas a clergyman, he would 
himself be ready, if thereto called, to lay doAVii his 
life for his country. 

The gentleman sat dowui, and Adams by liim ; 
and then the latter began, as in the folUnving ehapter, 
a discourse Avliich Ave have placed by itself, as it is 
not only the most curious in this but perhaps in any 
other book. ^ 

CHAPTER VTII. 

A notable dissertation by Mr. Atiraham Adams ; wherein that 
gtmtleman .appears in a pulitieol li^dit. 

“ I DO assure you, sir," (says he, taking the gentle- 
man by the hand), “ I am hea tily glad to meet Avith 
a man of your kidney ; for, tliough I am a poor 
[larson, I Avill be bold to say I am an honest man, 
and Avoiild not do an ill thing to be made a bishop ; 
nay, though it hath not falhui in my Avay to offer so 
noble a sacrifice, I have not been Avithout oppor- 
tunities of suffering for the sake of my conscience, I 
thank Heaven for them; fori have had relations, 
though I say it, Avho made some figure in the Avoihl ; 
particularly a nepheAV, Avho was a shopkeeper and 
an alderman of a corporation. He Avas a good lad, 
and Avas under rny care when a boy ; and I believe 
would do Avhat I bade him to his dying day. In- 
deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me to affect 
being a man of such consequence as to have so great 
an interest in an aldcnnan ; but others have thought 
so too, as manifestly appeared by tlie rector, Avhosc 
curate I formerly Avas, sending for we on the aj»- 
proach of an election, and telling me, if I ex])eeli‘<l 
to continue in his cure, that I must bring niy 
nephew to vote for one colonel Courtly, a gcntlemau 
whom I had never heard tidings of till that instant. 
I told the rector I had no power over my nephew’s 
vote (God forgive me for such prevarication !) ; that 
I supposed he Avould give it according to his con- 
science; that I would by no means endeavour to 
influence him to give it otherAvisc. He told inc d 
was in vain to equivocate ; that he kneAV I bad al- 
ready spoke to him in favour of squire Pickle, my 
neighbour ; and, indeed, it Avas true I had ; for d 
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was at a season when the church was in danger, and 
when all good men expected they knew not what 
would happen to ua all. 1 then anawered boldly, If 
he thought I had given niy promise, he alfronted me 
in proposing any breach of it. Not to be too pro- 
lix ; 1 persevered, and so did my nephew, in the 
es(iuire’s interest, who was chose chieHy through his 
means ; and so 1 lost my curacy. Well, sir, but do 
you think the esquire ever mentioned a word of the 
church 1 Ne verbuni quidem^ ut ita dicam : within 
two years he got a place, and hath ever since lived in 
London ; where I have been informed (but God 
forbid I should believe that), that he never so much 
as goeth to church. I remained, sir, a considerable 
time Avithout any cure, and lived a full month on 
one funeral sermon, which I preached on the indis- 
position of a clergyman ; but this by the bye. At 
last, when Mi\ Fickle got his place. Colonel tajurtly 
stood again ; and who should make interest for him 
but Mr. Fickle himself! that very identical Mr. P'ickle, 
who had formerly told me the colonel was an enemy 
to both the church and state, had the confidence to 
solicit my ii(‘j)hew for him ; and the colonel himself 
offered me to make me cliaj)lain to his regiment, 
Avhich I refused in favour of sir Oliver Hearty, who 
told us he would sacrifice everything to his country ; 
and I believe he would, except his hunting, which 
he stuck so close to, that in five yc'ars together he 
went but twice up to parliament ; aiul one of those 
times, I have been told, never was within sight of 
the house. However, he was a worthy man, and the 
best friend I ever had ; for, by his interest with a 
bishoi), he got me replaced into my curacy, and gave 
me eight pounds out of his own pocket to buy me a 
gown and cassock, and furnish my house. He had 
our interest while he lived, which was not many 
years. On his death I had fresh applications made 
to me ; for all the Avorld knew tlie interest I had 
Avith my good i^q)he\v, avIio nowAvas a leading man 
in the corporation ; and sir Thomas llooliy, buying 
the estate Avliieh had been sir Oliver’s, proposed 
himself ii camlidatc. He Avas then a young gentle- 
man just come from his travels; and it did me good 
to hear him discourse on allairs Avhich, for iny part, 

I knew nothing of. If I had been master of a tliou- 
saiid votes he should have hail them all. 1 engaged 
my nepliew in his interest, and he Avas elected ; and 
a very fine jiarliamciit-mari he AAas. They tell me 
lie made speedies of an hour long, and, 1 have hemi 
told, very fine ones ; but he could never persuade 
the parliament to he of liis opinion. Ison omnia 
possiunus omnes. He jiromised me a living, poor 
man! and I believe I should have had it, hut an 
accident happened, Avhich Avas, that my lady had 
promised it before, unknoAvn to him. This, indeed, 

I iieATr hoard till afterAvards ; for my iiephcAV, Avho 
died about a month before the incumbent, ahvays 
told mo I might bo assiircd of it. Since that time, 
sir Thomas, poor man, had always so much business, 
that he ricATr could find leisure to sec me. I believe 
it Avas parlly my lady’s fault too, Avho did not think 
my dress good enough for the gentry at her table. 
HoAvcver, I ntust do him the justice to say he never 
Avas ungrateful ; and I have ahvays found his kitchen, 
and his cellar too, open to me : many a time, after 
service on a Sunday — for I preach at four churches 
*^have I recruited my spirits with a glass of his ale. 
Since my nephew’s death, the corporation is in other 
hands ; and I am not a man of that consequence I 
Was formerly. I have now no longer any talents to 
my out in the service of my country ; and to whom 
^thiiig is given, of him can nothing be required. 
HoAvever, on all proper seasons, such as the approach 
an election, 1 throAV a suitable dash or tAvo into 


J my sermons ; which I have the pleasure to hear la 
I not disagreeable to sir Thomas and the other honest 
gentlemen my neighbours, who have all promised 
me these five years to procure an ordination for a 
son of mine, who is now near thirty, hath an infinite 
stock of learning, and is, I thank Heaven, of an un- 
exceptionable life; tliough, as he was never at a 
university, the bishop refuses to ordain him. Too 
much care cannot indeed be taken in admitting any 
to the sacred office ; though I hope he w'ill never act 
so as to be a disgrace to any order, but will serve 
his God and his country to the utmost of his poAver, 
as I have endeavoured to do before him ; nay, and 
will lay down his life Avhenever called to that 
purpose. I am sure I have educated him in those 
])riuciples ; so that 1 have acquitted my duty, and 
sliall have nothing to answer for on that account. 
JJut I do not distrust him, for he is a good boy ; and 
if Providence should throAV it in his Avay to be of as 
much consequence in a public light as his father 
once Avas, I can ausAver for him he will use hU 
talents as honestly as I have done.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

In which the gentleman descants on bravery and heroic virtue, 
till an unlucky accident puts an end to the discourse. 

Thk gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams 
for his good resolutions, and told him, “ He hoped 
his son Avould tread in his steps ;” adding, “ that if 
he Avould not die for his country, he would not be 
Avorthy to live in it. Pd make no more of shoot- 
ing a man that would not die for his country, 
than — 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I haA'e disinherited a nephcAV, 
who is in the army, because he Avould not exchange 
his commission and go to the West Indies. 1 be- 
lieve the rascal is a coAvard, though he pretends to 
be in love forsooth. I Avould have all such fellows 
hanged, sir; T Avould have them hanged.” Adams 
ansAvered, ” That Avould be too severe ; that men 
did not make themselves ; and if fear had too much 
asc(’ndance in the mind, the man Avas rather to be 
pitied than abhorred ; that reason and time might 
teach him to subdue it.” He said, “ A man might 
be a eoAvard at one time, and brave at another. 
Homer,” says he, “ Avho so Avell understood and 
copied nature, hath taught us this lesson ; for Paris 
fights and Hector runs aAA'ay. Nay, we have a 
mighty instance of this in the history of later ages, 
no longer ago than tin* TOoth year of Rome, Avheii 
the groat Pompey, Avho had aa'ou so many battles 
and been honoured with so many triumphs, and of 
Avhose valour several authors, especially Cicero and 
Paterculus, hav(j formed such eulogiums ; this very 
Pompey left the battle of Pharsalia before lie had 
lost it, and retreated to his tent, Avhere lie sat like 
the most pusillanimous rascal in a fit of despair, 
and yielded a victory, Avhich Avas to determine the 
empire of the w’orld, to Caesar. I am not much 
travelled in the history of modern times, that is to 
say, these last thousand years ; but those who are 
can, 1 make no question, furnish you Avith parallel 
instances.” He concluded, therelore, that, had he 
taken any such hasty resolutions against his nophcAV, 
he hopcil he Avould consider better, and retract 
them. The gentleman ansAvered Avith great Avaririth, 
and talked niuch of courage and his country, till, 
perceiving it groAV late, he askeil Adams ” What 
place he intended for that night 1” He told him, 
“ He waited there for the stage-coach.”— “ The 
stage-coach, sir!” said the gentleman; “they arc 
all passed by long n^ay see the last youraelt 

alin^t three miles before us.”— “ I protest and so 
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ihcj* are,” ctics Adams ; “ then I must make liastc 
and follow them.” The gentlomau told him, “ He 
would hardly t)e able to overtake tiiem ; and that, if 
he ilid not know his way, he w’ould bo iu danger 
of losiiiiT himself on the downs, for it would he pre- 
aently dark ; and he might ramble about all uiglit, 
and perhaps find himself fartlier from his journey’s 
end in the morning tlian he was now'.” He ad- 
vised him, therefore, “ to accompany him to his 
ho\ise, which was very little out of his way,” as- 
suring him “ tliat he w'ould liiid some countty* 
fellow in his pai-ish who would conduct him for six- 
pence to the city where he was going.” Adams 
accepleil this proposal, and on they travelled, t!ie 
gentleman renewing his discourse on courage, and 
the infamy of not being reatly, at all times, to 
sacritice our lives to our country. N ight overtook 
'them much about the same lime as they arrived 
near some buslies ; w’heuee, on a sudden, they 
heard the most violent shrieks imaginable in a 
female voh^e. Adams olfered to snatch the gun out 
of his companion’s hand. ” AVhat are you doing P’ 
said he. “ Doing!” says Adams; ” I am hasten- 
ing to the assistance of the poor creature w'hom 
some villains are murdering.” — “ You are not mad 
enough, I hoi)e,” says the gentleman trembling: 
‘‘ do you consider this gun is only charged with 
shot, and that tlie robbers are most, probably fur- 
nished w'ith pistols loaded w ith bullets { This is no 
husinoss of ours ; lot us make as mucli haste as pos- 
sible out of th(? w’ay, or wu may fall into their hands 
ourseha’s.” Tlie shrieks now incn'using, Adams 
made no answer, but siiapped his fingers, and, bran- 
dishing his crahstiek, made directly to the place 
whence the voice issued; and (he man of courage 
made as much expedition towards his owui home, 
whither he escaped iu a very sliort time without 
once looking behind !iim ; wluu'e w'e will leave 
him, to contemplate his own bravery, and to cen- 
sure the w:int of it in others, and return to the good 
Adams, who, on coining uj) to the place w'hemu* the 
noise proceeded, fouiul a w'onian struggling with a 
man, w'ho had thrown lier on the ground, and had 
almost oviupowered her. The great abilities of Mr. 
Adams W’ere not necessary to have formed a right 
judgment of this affair on the first sight. He did 
not therefore want me entreaties of the poor wreteli 
to assist her ; but, lifting up liis erabstiek, he im- 
mediately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
visher’s head where, according to the opinion of 
the ancients, the brains of some ])ersons are de- 
jiosifed, and which he had undoubtedly let forth, 
had not Nature (wlio, as wise men liavo ohserved, 
orjui])s all creatures w ith w'hat is most expedient for 
them) taken a provident care (as she ahvays doth 
with those she intends for encounters) to make this 
part of the head three times as thiek as those of or- 
dinary men who are designed to exercise talents 
which are vulgarly called rational, and for whom, as 
lu-airis are necessary, slic is oldiged to leave some 
room for them in the cavity of the skull ; whereas, 
those ingredients being entirely useless to persons 
of the heroic calling, she liatli an opportunity of 
thickening the hone, so as to make it less subject 
to any impression, or liable to be cracked or 
broken ; and indeed, in some who are predestined 
to the command of armies and empires, she is sup- 
nosed sometimes to make that part perfectly solid. 

Asa game cock, when engaged in amorous toying 
with a hen, if perchance he espies another cock at 
hand, immediately fpiits his female, and opposes 
himself to his rival, so did the ravisher, on the in- 
formation of the crab.stick, immediately leap from 
the woman, and hasten to assail the man. He had 


no W'capons but what nature had furnished him 
wuth. llow'cver, he clenehed his fist, and presently 
darted it at that part of Adams’s breast where the 
heart is lodged. Adams staggered at the violence 
of the blow, when, throwing away his staff, he like- 
wise clenclied that fist which w'e have before com- 
memorated, and would Iiavo discliarged it fidl in 
the breast of his antagonist, had he not dexterously 
caught it with Ins left hand, at the same time dart- 
ing his head (which some modern heroes of the 
lower class use, like the hat te ring-ram of the an- 
cients, for a weapon of offence ; another reason to 
admire the eunningness of Nature, iu composing it 
of those impenetrable materials) ; dashing his head, 
I say, into the stomacli of Adams, he tumbled him 
on hia back ; and, not having any regard to the 
laws of heroism, which would have restrained him 
from .any farther attack on his enemy till he wms 
again on his legs, he threw liirnsclf upon him, and, 
laying hold on the ground W'ith his left hand, he 
with his right belaboured the body of Adams till lie 
was w'oary, and indeed till he concluded (to use the 
language of fighting) that he had done his busi- 
ness or, in the language of poetry, “ that lie had 
sent him to the sliad(!s below ;” in plain English, 
“ that he was dead.” 

But Adams, who ivas no cliickcn, and could bear 
a drubbing as well as any boxing ehainjiion in the 
iinivei'so, lay still only to watch his opportunity ; 
and now', pm-cciving his antagonist to pam with his 
labours, he exerted Ins utmost force at once, and 
W'ith such success that he overturned him, and be- 
came his supeiior; when, fixing one of his knees in 
his breast, he cried out in an exulting voice, “ It 
is my turn now and, after a f(.*w minutes’ constant 
appli<'ation, be gav(‘ lum so d(‘xterous a blow ju^t. 
under liis cliin tliat tlie fellow no longer retained 
any motion, and Adams began to fear he bad struck 
him once too often ; for he ()fte\| asserted “ he 
shoidd be couc(*rned to have the blood of even the 
W'ieki'd ii[)on liim.” 

Adams got up and called aloud to the young 
woman. ” Be of good cheer, dams(d,” said he, 
“you are no longer in danger of your ravisher, who, 

I am terribly afraid, lies dead at my feet; but Ciod 
forgive me wliat I liave done in defence of inno- 
eenice!” The poor wretch, who had been some 
time in recovering strength enoiigli to rise, and bad 
afterw'ards, daring the eiig igement, stood trembling, 
being disabled by fear even from running away, 
hearing her champion w'as victorious, came uj) Ic 
him, but not witlioiit apprehensions I'veii of her de- 
liverer; wliicb, however, she was soon relieved from 
l)y liis courteous behaviour and gentle words. 'J’liey 
were both standing by the body, which lay motion- 
less on the grouml, and which Adams wished to sec 
stir much more than the woman did, wdien he earn- 
estly begged her to tell liim “ by wliat misrortime, 
she came, at such a lime of night, into so lonely a 
place.” She acquainted liim, “ Slie was travelling 
towards London, and had accidentally met wdth the 
person from w hom he had delivcrcd^her, who told 
her he was likewise on his journey to the same 
place, and would keep lier company ; an olfer wliicli, 
suspecting no harm, slie had accepted ; that ho (old 
her they w’cre at a small distance from an inn wlicre 
she might take up her lodging that evening, and he 
w'oiihl show' her a nearer way to it than by following 
the road ; that if slie ha<l suspected him (whicli sbo 
did not, ho sjioke so kindly to her), being alone on 
these downs in the dark, she had no human means 
to avoid him ; tbat therefore she put her w'hole trust 
in Providence, and walked on, exi»ecting every mo- 
ment to arr've at ‘he uiii ; when on a suddciii bcini, 
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come to thof?e bushes, he desired her to stop, and 
after some rude kisses, Avhieh she resisted, and some 
entreaties, which slie rejected, he laid violent hands 
on her, and was attempt inj^ to execute his wicked 
will, wlieii, she tliankcd G — , he timely came up 
and prevented him." Adams eiicouraj^ed lier for 
sayini,^ she had put her whole trust in Providence, 
and told her, “ He doubted not but Providence had 
sent liiin to her deliverance, as a reward for that 
trust. He wished indeed he had not deprived the 
witHted wretch of life, but G — ’s will he done." Jle 
sai<l, “he hoped the i,modness of his intention would 
ex<*us(^ him in tlie next w(»rld, and he trusted in her 
evidence to acquit liim in this.” He was tlnm 
silent, and be^an to consider with himself whether 
it would be pro])erer to make his escape, or to de- 
liver himself into the hands of justice ; which mc- 
dittitioii ended as the reader will see in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER X. 

(livini; an account <il' the slrankje cjitasirophe of the ])n‘cc<liu« 
adventure, which dn-w poor Adams into flesh calamities; 
and who the woman was who owe«l tim jireservatiou of her 
cha^tity to his victorious arms. 

'I'liK sileiici* of Adams, addoil to the darkness of 
the iii;,dit ainl lonelini ss of the place, struck dreadful 
ap|n'eh(‘nsions into the poor woman’s mind; she 
bi'l^an to fi'av as I'H'at an enemy in her (hdiverer as 
he liad di divered her from ; and as she had not lit^ht 
eiion.^di to discover the a.^a* of Ad;ims, and tlie hene. 
voleiice visilile in his countenanee, sin? suspected he 
had usi'd her as soim? very hoiu'st men have used 
their country; and liad resciKul her out of the hands 
(if one rider in order to rifle in-r himsedf. Such 
were the suq)i(dons slie drew from hissiii'nce; hut 
iinleeil they were ill-;i;roiind(*d. He st«>od over 
his Viinqinshed einMiiy, wisely wtdi'liitijj; in his 
mind tint olijections which iniy'ht he made to either 
of tlie two ine^iods of proceed iny; inentione<l in 
file last ( hajiter, his ju(l<;ment somefinn'S iindinini' 
to the one, and s(»metim(‘s to the other; for both 
sc'cnied to him so e<]ually advisable and so eipially 
(lanyn'tams, that proltahly he would ha\e ended 
his (lays, at least two or three of them, on that 
very spot, before he had taken any resolution; at 
IciiLftli lie lifted up his ey(‘s, and sjiied a linht at a 
distance, to whi(di he instantly addressed himself 
wi'Ji Ham tu, triireller^ heus tn! He presently 
heard several voices, and iiercelved the liy[ht ap- 
pnindiinyr toward him. 'Ihe pers«)ns who attended 
the liyht hoyMii some to laui^h, others to siny, and 
others to Indio, at vvliiidi tin? woman testified some 
fear (for she had concealed her suspicions of the 
parson liiinself ) ; hnt Adams said, ” He of y:ood 
clu'er, damsel, and repose thy trust in the same Pro- 
'ideiice wdiieh hath hitherto protectecl thee, and 
never will forsaki* the innocent." 'I’liese people, 
who now' approached, were no oilier, reader, than a 
f^et of yonint fellows, who came to these hushes in 
pursuit of a diversion wliicli they call hird-hattini'. 
This, if thou art ia^iioraiit of it (as perhaps if tbou 
hast ru'ver tnwfdb'd beyond Keiisiny^ton, Islington, 
Ilackm-y, or the Horouirh, thou m:iyest he), 1 will 
udorin tliee, is pei lbrun’d by holdin;^ a laru:*’ clap- 
net lu'fore a biiiterii, and at the s ime time heatiny; 
the bushes ; for the biids, when they are distiirheil 
‘roiu their placeu of rest, or roost, Immediately make 
tlu! liydit, and so are enticed within the net. 
-^daiiis imincdiat('ly told them wdiat had happened, 
■'•'u desired tlioin to hold the lantern to the face of 
t'w miui (111 the y;roun(l, for he feared he had smote 
hull fatally. But iinleeil his fears were frivolous; for 
b"‘ iellow, thon'j;h he had been stunned by the last 
»lij\v he received, had long since recovered liis 


senses, and, finding himself quit of Adam«, had list* 
ened attentively to the discourse between him and the 
young woman ; for whose departure he had patiently 
waited, that lie might likewise withdraw himself, 
liaving no longer hopes of succeeding in his desires, 
which were moreover almost as w'cll cooled by Mr. 
Adams as they could have been by the young vvoinaii 
herself had he obtaimal his utmost wisli. This fel- 
low, who had a readiness at improving any accident, 
thought he might now jilay a belter part than that 
of a dead man ; and, accordingly, the moment tlie 
caiidle was held to his face he leaped up, and, laying 
hold on Adams, cried out, “No, villain, 1 am not 
dc'ad, though yon and jour wicked whore might 
well think me so, after the barbarous cruelties you 
have exercised on me. (ienllcinen," said he, “ you 
are luckily come to the assistance of a poor traveller, 
who would otherwise have been robbed and mur- 
dered by this vile man and woman, who l(*d me 
hither out of iny way from the high-road, and both 
falling on me have used me as you see." Adams 
was going to answer, when one of the young fellows 
crieii, “ 1) — n them, let’s carry them both before the 
justice." The poor woman began to tremble, and 
Adams lifted up bis voice, but in vain. Tliiee or 
four of tinun laid liands on him ; and one holding 
the lantern to his face, they all agreed he had the 
most villanous countenance they ever beheld ; and 
ail attorney’s clerk, who w.'is of the company, de- 
(dared he was sure he had remenihered liim at the 
bar. As to the woman, her hair was dishevelled iu 
the struggle, and her nose had hied; so tliat they 
could not pcrc(_*ivc vvlictber she was liaiidMime or 
ugly, but they said her fright plainly discovered her 
guilt. And si-arching her pockets, as they did those 
of Adams, for inoncv, vvhicli the fellow said he had 
lost, they found in licr pocket a purse with some 
gold ill it, which ahundaully convinced them, espe- 
cially as llic fellow oHered to swear to it. Mr. Adams 
was found to have no more than one hult'penny 
about him. 'I'his iIk' clerk said “was a great pre- 
sumption that he was an old otfender, by cunningly 
giving all the booty to lln^ woman." To which all 
the rest readily assented. 

This accident promising them better sport than 
what they had proposed, they (jiiitted their intmi- 
tioii of catching birds, and unaiiimmisly resolved 
to jirocced to tin’ justice with the ofienders. Being 
informed what a (b'spcrate fellow Adams was, they 
tied his hands behind him; ami, having hid ihcir 
nets among tlie buslus, and the lantcin being car- 
ried Defore tlnnii, they J)lacc(l the two jirisoiicrs in 
ihcir front, and tlicn began flieir inarcli ; Adams 
not only submitting patiently to bis own fate, but 
eomforting and encouraging his companion under 
her sufierings. 

Whilst they were on tlieir way the clerk informed 
the rest ill at this adventure would prove a very 
beneficial one; for that they would all he entitled 
to their proportions of HO/, for apjnehemliiig the 
robbers. This oeeasioiied a eontentioii com'erniiig 
the parts which tln'y had severally borne in taking 
th(Mii ; oiH* insisting h«* ouirht to have the gn'atest 
share, tbr he had first laid his hands on Adams ; 
another claiming a superior part tor having first 
held the lantern to the man’s face on the ground, 
bv wliicli, lie said, “the whole was discovered.’* 
The clerk claiim.l foiir-llftiis of th(‘ reward fi.i 
hav'iiig proposed to search the jirisoiiers, and like- 
wise the carrying tliem hefon* the justice : he said, 
“ Indeed, in ‘strict justice, he ought to have the 
whole." These claims, howi'vcr, they at last con- 
sented to rvfrv to a future decision, but Seemed all 
to agree that the elcrk was entitled to a luoieiy. 
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They thtfn debated what money should be allotted 
to the young fellow who had been employed only in 
hDlding the nets. He very modestly said, “that 
he did not apprehend any large proportion would 
fall to his share, but hoped they would allow him 
something ; he desired them to consider that they 
hud assigned their nets to his care, Avhich prevented 
him from being as forward as any in laying hold 
of the robbers’* (for so those innocent people 
were called); “ that if he had not occupied the nets, 
some other must;” concluding, however, “that he 
should be contented with the smallest shsu-e imagin- 
able, and should think that rather their bounty than 
his merit.” But they were all unanimous in exclud- 
ing him from any part whatever, the clerk parti- 
cularly swearing, “ If they gave him a shilling, they 
might do what they pleased with the rest; for he 
would not concern himself with the affair.” This 
contention was so hot, and so totally engaged the 
attention of all the parties, that a <lexterous nimble 
thief, had he been in Mr. Adams’s situation, woiihl 
have taken care to have given the justice no trouble 
that evening. Indeed, it required not tlie art of a 
Shepherd to escape, especially as the darkness of the 
night would have so much befriended him ; but 
Adams trusted rather to his innocence than liis heels, 
and^ without thinking of flight, which was easy, or 
resistance (which was impossible, as there w'erc six 
lusty young fellows, besides the villain himself, pre- 
sent), he w'alked with perfect resignation the way they 
thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himself in ejaculations 
during their journ(‘y ; at last, poor Joseph Andrews 
occurring to his mind, lie could not refrain sighing 
forth his name, which being heard by his companion 
in affliction, she cried with some vehemence, “Sure 
1 sliould know tliat voice ; you cannot certainly, 
sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams'?” — “ Indeed, damsel,” 
says he, “ that is my name. ; there is something also 
in your voice which persuades me I have heard it 
.jcfore.*’ — “Lai sir,” says she, “d(»n’t you remember 
poor Fanny 1” — “ How, Fanny!” answered Adams: 
“indeed, 1 very well rcmiembcr you ; what can have 
brought you hitlier ?” — “ I have told you, sir,” replied 
she, “ I w’as travelling towards London ; but I thought 
you mentioned Josepli Andrews ; pray what is be- 
come of him ?” — “ I left him, child, this afternoon,” 
said Adams, “ in the stage-coach, in his way towards 
our parish, wdiither he is going to see you.” — “ To 
see me! La, sir,” answered Fanny, “sure you Jeer 
rne ; w hat should he be going to see mo for V * — “ (’an 
you ask that?” replied Adams. “I hope, Fanny, 
you are Jiot inconstant ; I assure you he deserves 
much better of you,” — “La! Mr. Adams,” said she, 
“ what is Mr. Joseph to rne t I am sure I never had 
anything to say to him, but as one fclloAv-scrvant 
might to another.” — “ I am sorry to hear this,” said 
Adams; “a virtuous passion for a young man is 
whiit no w'oman need be ashamed of. You either 
do not toll me truth, or yon are false to a very w orthy 
man.” Adams then tohl her what had happened 
at the inn, to which she listened very attentively ; 
and a sigh often escaped from her, notwithstanding 
her utmost endeavours to the contrary ; nor could 
she prevent herself from asking a thousand questions, 
which would have assured any one but Adams, who 
never saw farther into people than they desired to let 
him, of the truth of a passion she endeavoured to con- 
ceal. Indeed, the fact was, that this poor girl, hav- 
ing heard of Joseph’s misfortune, by some of the 
St^rvants belonging to the coach which we have for- 
merly mentioned to have stopped at the inn while the 
poor jouth was confined to his bed, that instant 
bandoued the cow she was miikiiig, and, taking 


with her a little bundle of clothes under her arm, 
and all the money she was worth in her t>wn purse, 
without consulting any one, immediately set forward 
i'll pursuit of one whom, notwithstanding her shy- 
ness to the parson, she loved with inexpressible vio- 
lence, though with the purest and most delicate pas- 
sion. This shyness, therefore, as we trust it will 
rceommeiid her character to all our female readers, 
and not greatly surprise such of our males as are 
W'ell acquainted with the younger part of the other 
sex, we shall not give ourselves any trouble to vin- 
dicate. 

CHAPTER XL 

Wliat happened to them win le before the justice. A chapter 
very full of learuiu^. 

Tiif.ir fellow-travellers were so engaged in the hot 
dispute concerning the division of the reward for 
apprehending these innocent people, that they at- 
tended very little to their discourse. They were 
now' arrived at the justice's house, and had sent one 
of his servants in to acquaint his w'orship that Ihey 
had taken two robbers and brought them before 
him. The justice, who was just returned from a 
fox-chase, and had not yet finished his dinner, 
ordered them to carry the prisoners into the stable, 
whither they were attended by all the servants in 
the house, and all the people in the neighbourhood, 
W'ho docked together to see them with as niiieli 
curiosity as if there wa.s sometliing uneonnnon to 
be seen, or that a rogue did not look like other 
people. 

The justice, now being in tlic heiglit of liis mirth 
and his cups, bethought himself of tin? prisoners ; 
and, telling hiseompany he believed they should have 
good sport ill tlieir examination, he ordered them 
into his presj'nee. They had no sooner entmed the 
room than he began to revile them, sajing, “ That 
robberies on the highway were iiffvv grow n so fre- 
quent, that people could not shaqi safely in their 
beds, and assured them they both should In* made 
examples of at the ensuing assizes.” After he liad 
gone on some time in this inanii(*r, he was reminded 
by his clerk, “ That it W'ould be proper to take the 
depositions of the witnesses against them.” AVhieh 
he bid him do, and he would light his jjipe in tlie 
mean time. Whilst the cl(‘rk was employed in w rit- 
ing down the deposition f)f the fellow' w’ho had pre- 
tended to be robbed, the justice employed himself 
in cracking jests on poor Fanny, in which he was 
seconded by all the eonipany at table. One asked, 
“ Whether she was to be indicted for a highway- 
inaii ?” Another whispered in her ear, “ If slie 
had not provid(*d herself a great belly, he w as at her 
service.” A third said, “ He w’urranted slie was a 
relation of Turjiin.” To which one of the coin- 
]):iny, a great w'it, shaking his head, and then his 
sides, answered, “ lie believed she was nearer re- 
lated to Turpis ;” at which there was an universal 
laugh. They w'ere proceeding thus with the jioor 
girl, when somebody, smoking the cassock peeping 
forth from under the great-coat of Ad.iins, cried out, 
“ What have we here, a parson 1” “ How, airrali,” 

says the justice, “ do you go robbing in the dress of 
a clergyman 1 let me tell you your habit w ill ooj 
entitle you to the benefit of the clergy.’* ” 
said the witty fellow, “ he will have one benefit of 
clergy, ho will be exalted above the heads of the 
people ;” at which there was a second laugh. And 
now the witty spark, seeing his jokes take, b(’g:n> to 
rise in spirits; and, turning to Adams, challenged 
him to cap verses, and, provo)iing him by giving 
first blow, he repeated, 

** Aittlh mgum (vvibun curd csl vVe.h Ic t> li»'' 
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Upon which A«lams, with a look foil of ineffable 
contempt, told him, “ Ho deserved scourging for his 
pronuiiciurion.” 'J'lie witty fellow answered, “What 
do you deserve, doctor, for not being able to answer 
the first time 1 Why, I *11 give one, you blockhead, 
with an S. 

•* * St licet, utfulvum tpeefatur in ignihus haurum.* 

“ What, cansH not with an M neither t Thou art 
a pretty fellow for a parson! Why did'st not steal 
some of the parson’s Latin as well as liis gownl” 
Another at the table then answered, “ If he had, 
you would liave been too liard for him ; I remember 
you at the college a very devil at this sport ; I have 
seen you catch a fresh man, for nobody that knew 
yo\i would engage with you.’* “ I have forgot those 
things now,” cried the wit. I believe I could 
have done pretty well formerly. Let ’s see, what 

did I end with ? — an M again — ay 

“ * Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, nirorum* 

“ I could have done it once.” “ Ah ! evil betide 
you, and so you cjin now,” said the other : “nobody 
in this country will undertake you.’’ Adams could 
hold no longer: “ Friend,” said he, “ I liave a hoy 
not above eight years old who would hist met thee 
tliat the last verse runs thus : — 

“ • Ut. sunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virnrum.* 

“ I ’ll hold thee a guinea of that,” said the wdt, throw'- 
ing tin* money on the table. “ And 1 ’ll go your 
halves,” cries the otln'i*. “ Done,” answered Adams ; 
but upon applying to his pocket ho was forcetl to 
retract, ainl own he had no money about him ; 
which s(‘t tln'in all a laughing, and conlirnied the 
triumph of his adversary, W'luch was not nuxlerate, 
any more tliaii the apjirobation he met with from 
t)ie whole company, who told Adams he must go a 
little longer to school before he attempted to attack 
that gentleman Latin. 

'file clerk, having tiuished the depositions, as well 
of the fellow' himself, as of those wlio apprehended 
tlie prisoners, delivered them to the justice ; who, 
having sworn the several witnesses without reading 
a syllable, ordered his clerk to make the iiiittimns. 

Adams (hen said, “ He hoped he should not be 
condemned unheard.’’ “ No, no,” cries the justice, 
you will be asked what you have to say for yourself 
when you come on your trial ; wc arc not trying 
you now ; I shall only commit you to gaol : if you 
can prove your iiiiioceiice at ’size, you will be found 
ignoramus, and so no harm done.” “ Is it no pu- 
nislimeiit, sir, for an innocent man to lie several 
months in gaol V* cries Adams : “ 1 beg you would 
Ht least liear ,110 before you sign the niittimns.” 
” Wliat signifies all you can say?” says the justice : 
” is it not here in black and white against yoni I 
must tell you you are a very impertinent fellow to 
take up so niiieh of my time. So make haste with 
his mittimus.” 

The clerk now acquainted the justice that among 
^ther suspicions things, as a penknife, &c., found in 
Adams’s jioeket, they had discovered a bookwTitteii, 
he ajiprelielided, in ciphers : for no one could 
r^pivd a w'ord in it. “ Ay,” says the justice, “ the 
ledow may he more than a common roblicr, lie may he 
m a plot against the government. Produce tlic hook.” 
Fpon which the poor maiuiscript of A‘>chylns, 
'vhich Adams had transcribed with his own hand, 
hrouglit forth ; and the justice, looking at it, 
*hook his liead, and, turning to the prisoner, asked 
the meaning of those ciphers. “ (fiphorsi” an- 
-Milams, “ it is a manuscript of jEschylus.” 
who?” said the justice. Adams repeated, 
' Aibch)lus.” “ That is an outlandish name,” cricMl 


the clerk. “ A fictitious name rather, I believe,” 
said the justice. One of the company deelarcil it 
looked very much like Greek. “ Greek?” said tlie 
justice ; why *1 is all writing.” “ No,” says the other, 

“ I don’t positively say it is so ; for it is a very long 
time since I have seen any Greek.” “There's 
one,” says he, turning to tlie parson of the parish, 
who was present, “ will tell us immediately.” The 
parson, taking up (lie hook, and pulting on his spec- 
tacles and gravity together, muttered some words to 
himself, and then pronounced aloud — “ Ay, indeed, 
it is a Greek manuscript ; a very fine piece of anti- 
quity. I make no doubt hut it was si ohm from the 
same clergyman from whom the rogue took the cas- 
sock.” “ What did the rascal mean by his 
cliylus?” says the justice. “ Pooh 1” answered the 
doctor, with a contemptuous grin, “ do you think 
that fellow' knows anything of this book? yEs- 
chylus! ho! ho! I see now W’hat it is — a manu- 
script of one of the fatliers. I know a nobleman 
who would give a great deal of money for such a 
piece of antiquity. Ay, ay, question and answer, 
The beginning is tlie catechism in Greek. Ay, ay, 

PoUaki toi: What’s your name?” “ Ay, wliat ’s 

your name?” says tlu‘ justice to Adams; who an- 
swered, “ It is -.Esehylus, and I w'ill niaiiilain it.” — 
“ O! it is,” says the justice : “ make Mr. .Eschylus 
his mittiniiis. 1 will teach you to banter me with 
a false name.” 

One of the company, having looked stedfastly at 
Adams, asked him, “ If he did not know lady 
Booby?” I'poii wliieli Adams, prestmtly callinghini 
to mind, answ'cTcd in a rupture, “ O squint! are you 
there? 1 believe you will inform his worsliip 1 am 
innocent.” — “ I ran iiuh'od say,” rcplii'd the stjuire, 
“ tliat I am very mucli surprised to see you in this 
Ritiiatiou ami then, addressing liimself to the jus- 
tice, he said, “ Sir, 1 assure you Mr. Ailains is a 
clergjman, as he appears, and a gentleman of a very 
good character. 1 wish you would inquire a little 
farther into this allair ; for I am conviiici'd of his 
iiinocciice.**— “ Nay,” says the jiyjtice, “ if he is a 
gentleman, and you are sure he is iniioecnt, I don’t 
desire toeommit him, not I : I will commit the wo- 
man by herself, and take your bail for the gentle- 
man : look into the book, clerk, and see how' it is to 
take bail — come — and make the mittimus for the 
woman us fast as you can.” — “ Sir,” cries Adams, 
“ 1 assure you she is as innocent as myself.” — “ Per- 
haps,” said the squire, “ there may he some mistake : 
pray let us hear Mr. Adams’s relation,”—” Witli all 
iiiy heart,” answered the justice ; “ and give (he 
gentleman a glass to whet liis whistle before lie 
begins. I know' how to behave myself to gentle- 
men as well as anotlier. Nobody can say 1 have 
committed a geiitleinan since I have been in the 
commission.” Adams then began the narrative, in 
w'hieh, though he w'as very prolix, he was uninter- 
rupted, unless by several hums and lialis of (he jus- 
tice, and his desire to repeat those parts which seemed 
to him most material. 'NVlieii lie liad finished, the 
justice, who, on wdiat the s(\uire Iiad said, Ix'lieved 
every syllable of his story on his hare afiinuation, 
notw'ithstanding the depositions on ixith to the con- 
trary, began to let loose several rogues and rascals 
against the w'itness, whom he ordiacd to stand 
forth, hut in vain; the said witness, long since 
finding W'hat turn matters w'<>n' likely to take, had 
privily w'ithdrawii, without attending the issue. 
The justice now’ flew' into a violent passion, and w'us 
hardly jirevailed with not to commit the innocent 
fellows who had been imiiosed on as well as him- 
self. He swore, “ TIk'V had best find out the fel. 
low who was guilty of perjurj, and bring him 
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the people of no fashion, besides one royal ing Min, “ when she arria^Jiit the inn, she found a 
place, (Milled his Majesty’s Bear-garden, have been in chaise ready for her; thati^ner lady b(.*iiig expected 
constant posst'ssion of all hops, fairs, ri'Vfds, &c. very shortly in the country, she was obliged to make 
Two places have been agr(?ed to be dividi*d between the utmost haste ; and, incommensuration of Jose ph’s 
' them, namely, the chureli and the playhouse, where lameuesss, slie had taken liim Avith her and lastly, 
they segregate lh('insel\es from ea( !i otlier hi a re- . “that the excessive virulence of tin* storm had di iveu 
inarkabje maimer ; for, as the p<*o])le of fashion exalt jthem into the house where he foiiml them.’" .After 
themselves at church over the heads of the people of which, she acqu'.iinted Adams witli his ha\ing h^ft 
no fashion^ so in the playliouse they abase them- his horse, and (!.vpn ssi:(I sonu' an omk*r at his having 
selves in the srnne d(‘gree under their feet. This strayed so far om of his way. ami at meeting liim, as 
distiuctiou J liave iK'ver met witli any one able to sIk' said, “ in the eompany of that weneh, w'ho she 
account for: it is sutlieient. tlial, S(.» far from looking feared was no hetti v than sh.e should he.’* 
on each other as brethren in tlie ehristian language, 'I’he Ino-se w;.-; no sooii.'r put into Adams’s head 
they seem scaree to regard each or In-r as of flu* same hut h<' was imrm‘(!iat. I\ driven out by thi i re- 
Bpeeies. This the terms “ strange persons, jieoph' llecfion <ni llie eharaeter of I'anny. He protested, 
one does not know, tlu? rn-along wretelu's, beasts, “ He h( lie\ed ihmeAsas not a chaster damsel in 
brutes,** and many other apiudlations, evideiitlv de- the nnlveise. I he iitily wish, I lieartily wish,’* 
inonstrate ; w^hich Mrs, Slipslop, having often heard eiiid he (snajijiing his lingers), “that all her 
her mistress use, thiHight she had also a riglit to use in betl ers a\ <re :es -ood." lie tlu'n proceeded toiil- 
hcr turn ; and peiha]>s she N\as not mistakim ; for form her (.f the .ueideiit of tlieir mei-ting; but 
these two partit's, ('siieeialU ihuse bordering nearlv when he eame to mention liie eirenmslance of deli- 
on eaeh other, to wi!, I he lowest of the high, ami (lie venim'' li r from the imj)'-, slie s:ii,l, “ She thought him 
iiighost of the low, ofieti eh.'ing'' th 'ir jiarties accord- jifoix rer for the .jian v tii in t!ie clergy ; that ft did 
ing to place and tinit' ; for th«i>e wlio are [ieop)e t.f not l.eeMnu' :i clem\\ iieiii to l:i\ \i>>len 1 liands on any 
fashion in one place ari' often p. ..jile of no f:edii..:i one; that he slnmld Inse ratlier prated tliat slui 
in another. And with r<*gard to time, it mav not lie mi_;h( In strmigl hened/’ \vlams said, “ He was 
unpleasant to survey the |.iicture of dep. ndence lik*- Nety far from being ashameil of w'iiat he had done:” 
a kind of ladder: as, for instance; earlv in the slie replied, “ of sliame was ni^ the emry- 

morning arises th^ postilion, m- some tither ho\, « urisiic <'f a eh : ;Mn m.” Tins dialogue might 
which groat jjo more than great ships, aie la.ve prohaM\ grown w inner, had iiotJosepliop- 

W’ithout, ip brushing the clot lu's and eh-an- porlnmly entered tlie looni, to ask leaM* of inadtim 

iiig the johu the footman; wle-, l-ein ^ Sliphiti to Introdm-c rmn;. ; Imt she positi\ely re- 
dressed hirnisfllf, 'applies his hand-< ;o i!,.' s-ni ' i.i- to .idnnt .m\ li tiolh.ps, and loUl him, 

hours for Mr. St'cond-hand, the .^(je nth ID n ; ‘She Wf.nld hi\e Icen keiiU betdre site would 

the geutleinan in the like manm r. ,i little i.tlei in ; -mlbred h.im to g' t into .i cka u it b her, it 
the day, attends the sijuin* ; fh.e . .lo" ■ i- no '-eon. i- :)•• !•.•'! ..ee. j- -jiected biin of Ii.i\ in.:' Ms Nva \ - 
equipped than In' atlereM m ,• of iun h'r i , m.I . = n die road f.,r inni .d.i.n tliat Mr. Adams 

which is no sooner o\. v tli ri n \ loid iijiii'. lf I- i 'i d a \er\ pre!t\ and -lie (lid not doubt Init 

seen at the, loNt'c* of t!i>' f i v ge. •.fi.-r die ie .n. •> ^-e*- lorn a bi-iioj).” lie made f ’”‘ *'•'•■^1 bow he 

of homage is at an eiid, .1- kin:-' ddo p oul l. an 1 ei-i, d out, “ 1 th.-oik nod, madam, for 

age to tl)e b'vee of M; --o\ . '-eij n. N'-r h.it : 1 r'l! ■••v 1 .. nd 'ppi ll:il io 1, whicli I ^.hall take 

perhaps, itl tllis wllole 1 ek I, r I f d. , • n. '• .11 ,..!.\.".e II b. lee i"< , deverv-'.” -- “ Very holiest 

slej) at a gvealer disl i!'<- li oincr (I. i:. tie- nlnriied v.'e- with ;i sneer, “ tti bring 

first from tile sccoinl ; sol;..: jo a pinion, .plier 1;;,. , .> .,pie to-. >her.” St ibe-e W(U'ds Adams look Iwo 

tpiesf.ioii might only .n, w kri li.n- \ on u .ndd. eiioi. e »r ^'■l••e gri'h ^ a.- rev.., tl,,* room, when the eoadi- 
to be a great inati at n*-: 01 i!;e leoj ninv, or at two in nan e mi- (■, inform Mr-. S! ; jislop “ 'Thai the storm 

the afternoon. Aiiil vt 1 !, ere are ;‘...o of tin - \ e,\.i, mei the m. i.n -Inme very bright.'’ Sim 

who d(J not think tin- lea-t f nniiiai d y v. it n ll;- pM- imn '■eni f' e- .b ^.-i .!), w !m was sitl ing Nvitlumt with 
sons btdow them a coiide-ec'isten, and, if they were In-. 1 ' ).n\, and w..nld b i\e Imd him gone withher; 
to go one stej) fartlier, a deal idatimi. fm! ie* pei inploiih lefn ,, .1 to le.iva’ Fanny hidiind. 

And nows reader, I iiojie ih-m wilt piinioii tlid- vshieh th;- w the nos.d wonian into a violent rage, 
long digression, wliicli seenn d n, nie nee.-^e,r\ to .^!ie -ai.i “ >he wmM ini'orm In'r !:uly wJnt doing.s 
vimlietile th»‘ gTc:il cliarader ol Mr-. SlipNloji from ng on, and, did not douiit l)ut sin’ would 

VN’hal low pcojile, wlio In\e in \er seim Idadi ])ei,p|e, rid de- p.iii-h of all -neli peojih' ami conelmled a 
might tiiink an absurdily ; but we wlm kimw tliem long apeecb, jhll of bittertie .- an I very bard woiais, 

must have daily found v'crs bigli p'-rsons ktiow ns in v.iii: -ome re!leetiore> on the eh'fgy not (b'cent. to 

one place and not in another, to-day and not to- i. pe .t; at l i.-t, limling .b.-,cpb immoveable, slm 
morrow; all which it is diHicult to .aeeonui f.)r lime. h. r.. ir into the Cliaise, casting a look Jit 

otheiwvi.se than 1 have liere endeavoured ; and j.er- I' uimn a- dn- \m nt, not unlike that which Cleopatra 

haps, if the gods, according to the opinion <*f somig giNes OetaNj^ i;i the play, 'f,, sas the truth, she 

made men only to laugh at tiiem, tln re is no jcirt of was mod di: se.- 1 eeahl \ di-:ipj)oinfed by the presence 
our behaviour whieli tnisw (M S till* end of onr creation of I'annv; slie h:Ml, from her tird -.ecing Joseph at 
better than this. tin- inn, ( iUn eive.l h'-jK's id' sorm-t lung* W'hicU might 

But to return fo onr Iil-tory : \.d:nns, nnIio knew Inive In eii aeeom jdi'dted at an aleliouse a« well 
no more of this tliaii the e:it w hich sst r.n the lahbg a p:d;iee. Ind. ed, it is jn<ih;ihlo Mr. AdanlR.had 
imagining Airs. Slipskip’s metnory ha<l been mneh r. scned more llcoa i'annv from tin* danger of a rape 
worse than it really \\:)-. followeil her into tin* m'\t lli:it e'ening. 

room, (‘rving out, “ M:id .di .'*'i!ipslof», lien- is om* of . When the chai.-e had carrit'd ofl'tlie enraged Slip- 
yoiir old acrpiaintan -e ; do but sej> w Int a tim* j dop, Adam-, Joseph, :iml Fanti y ■isscmblcd over the 
woman .she is gro\\ii since s/n /eft l•;dy ffooby’s j 'he, where iliey liad a great, deal of innocetit chat, 
service.’*- f think 1 re/h*(.*t something of her,*’ an- I pri-tty ciiongli ; hut, a.s possibly it would not bo very 
swered she, 'vith gce.at (lignity, “but f eau T renieni- ! enierfaining to the reader, we shall hasten to the 
her ufl the inferior srrs'unt^ in our family.” She | mm .’iiug; oidy (diserving that noim of them went 
ti)cn ])roeo(' Jed to -afid'y \(lain-’s ciirio.-,ity, 1 .} t(*ll- j to bed that niglit. AdamSj when lie had smoked 
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thrr(- pij)(\s, took a oomfortftblc nap in a great blmr, 
anil left tlni lovers, wlios^V-^ycfl were too well em- 
phjyed to permit any desire of shutting them, to 
enjoy l)y themselves, during some hours, a happiness 
of Nv’oieh none of iny readers who have never been 
in lo\e are eapahle of the least conception, though 
^\e had as many t(njgu(‘s as Horner desired to de- 
scribe it M’ith, and Avliieli all true lover*s will repre- 
sent to their own minds witlrout the least assist- 
an<‘e from ns. 

. liCt it sutlle.i‘ Him to say, that Fanny, after a 
thousand entreaties, at last gave up Iut wliole soul 
to .hjsi'pli ; and, almost fainting in his arms, with a 
nigh iiitinitely softer and sweeter loo than anv 
Arabian hrec.'ze, she wliispenMl to ins lips, which 
were then close to hers, “ () .F.seph, you ha\i‘ won 
me; 1 will he \ouis for «'\rr.’* .I»)s<j)li, liaA log 

thanked her on his kin es, nnd miihraceil In-rwiih 
an c'ageriiess wliieli shf now :iltiio-t n tonu d, 
up in a rapture, and a w aVen.d the parson, raiin 
hogging 1 dm “ tliaf lir \\oMtd lliaf ne-taiil joiji ihi ir 
leuids together.” Avi.t'us I'ind-.cd him for hi.- ro 
riiiest, and told him “ would hy no iiieaus con- 
sent to aiiMhin.g {('ofs.n-y to the forms of th.- 
eimreh ; tlial lu' (lad no ii<'ene.-, ntir indeed wonid 
In' advise 1 dm to ol-i.t,); fiat ll d 

p.'rserihed a f»rni, — iiaoi-lv. lie' puhlieadon > 
banns,- -'With which all uood •hiistians ,.ii-hi t 
nply, nml to tin' omi-nm of whi.-h lie alti 
h*il('d the maig> miseries wlioh ‘ ;jre!i f'iksi 
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Mr- Ad.anis and cemip oe, , 

111. . 

. e 


I a ,Mr. Adams’- ]iookrl . . n i 

lu iMr. Josepli’s . . n i 

Iti Mrs. Faiuiy's ... . " . 

IkilaiK r. 

They stood silent soon* fwv miindi s, .-Jariug at each 
other, when Ada. ns w hipiu-d oul on ids toes, ami asked 
the Im.stfcSS, “if there was no eleigyman in tlnil 
ivirish'F' She answeiasl, I here w is.” Is he 
^'•v'a\th■y 1 “ replied In'; to wtmdi -t;,. likewise an- 
SNvered in the alhi nialive. .\<l.in;s then snapjiing 
Ids fingers returned overjoyd to Ids eonu .mio?,.-,. 

oot, “ ||( Wit ka, Heureka whit'h n 't heing 
understood, he told tliei.i in plain Fnglish, • Tla \ 
need givt; tiiemyelves tiO tiouhle, fn' la hail a hii- 
llu r in the* patish who would defray tin' ivekoniin'. 
that he would just stej) to his house and feu li 
money, and reluru to tlutiu instantly.” 


I CHAPTER XIV. 

* An interrlew bt^tweeu parson Adams and parsou 7 ruidber. 
Pakson Adams came to the house of par«on Trui* 
liber, whom he found strijiped itdo his waistcoat, 
with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come 
from serving his hogs; for Air. 'I'rnlUher was a 
parsQU on Sundays, but all the; other six days might 
more hproperl y he called a firmer. Ho occupied a 
small piece of land of his own, besides which lie 
rented a considerable d(*:il more. His wdf; milked 
his cows* managed his <l:dry, and followed the 
I inurketS with hntU'r and eggs. The hogs fell chietly 
' to his care, which he carefully w'aited on at home, 
j and atternled to fairs ; on which occasion he wars 
liahle to tiiaiiy Jok(‘s, Ids ow n si/e. being, with much 
j ale, rendered little iid’erior to that of llic beasts he 
I s >!d. lie was indi'cd one of the largest men you 
i -liDtdd see, and could have acted the ])art. of sir 
dohii Falstalf A it lioiil stniling. Add to tliis that the. 
Kij nudity of his helly wa- ( > insidei ahly increased by 
th<‘ shortness of !)is stature, his shadow aseoucUng 
very near as far in height, w hen lie lay on his back, 

I aswlicti he stood oi. hi- leg-. His voice was loiul 
I :i!.d h'.s.r'c, and hi- .e . ei.t extremely bn»ad. 'J’o 
I >"ni{.l. te the wh'.lo, 1 ;«- 'lad :i slatolhiess ill his gait, 
wlieo h.' w. liked. iH r iiulike that of a goose, only he 

.'t.il.o d sloweia 

Mr. fiuUilMr, leing iid'ormed that somebody 
wanteil to s]»eaU with him. iuimcdiutely slipped off 
! hi- apron and elothod liimself in an old hight-gow’ii, 

1 heii;.- i!;., d.e-s ill whicH he always saw his com- 
I pa’.\ . II is wif', who informed him of Mr. 

! .\'! iiM-.’- aii.w '■ ; ■ lie a small mistake ; for she 
“She believed hero was a 
;is hogs.” This supposition 
ide Mi. -u '.i w nil tlie utmost experii- 

H ■ no sooner saw Adams 
viou'i.-, mg the cause of his 
wife 1 oi imagined, he told 
\ei time ; that he cx> 
i ' \ do rnooii and added, 
1 III. i.ii upwards of twenty 
- n -e, . . ■ d. *• He believed lie 
‘ ^ V eiied ’I'rulliher, 

. . ; w h^ we have dealt 
'. e:i. A e-, y es,“ erics 
\ery we’. 1 , hut Avoirt 
\ou !n.\e seen them, 
h.isi .1 ll'teli of sueli bacon 

s i!! { w hieh lie laid violent 

1(1- 11 \.i him into the hog- 

\ w ineit indeed hui iai, o ste|K from his par- 

loll!' window. Tlic\ A'.tM'e no -.oom r arrived tin ri; 
fh.m he cried out, “!)" hnt handle tliem ; step in, 
fiicnd ; lit weleoni'.' to iiamlie them, w hctlicr dost 
hmy or no.” ,Vt whicli AV'T-ds, ojieiiing Hut gate, Jic 
p:i-'i.'d Adams intt) th.e [»ig--tye, insisting on it that, 
he -!iould hainlle Hicin hclore he would talk om/ 
word with him. 

Adams, wlio.si' natural eoriiplaia’uci' was heyoiid 
anvartilicial, w rts ».'ldig(‘d locomjil;. Ijclorc he was snt- 
fi ta'd to « xplain him-elt ; .ind, !,(vi!i iedd on one of 
their taiF, the nnnil\ ’ , mch :i sudden 

, .-\uuig, that he thicw p. A'l.mi-A all along in the 
' mivi', 'VvuiVthi'V, iie-ti ad I't as-i-’ iiig him to get up, 
bm^t into a l.auelite;. .md, mit. rmg the sf\e, said to 
\.l im< wiHi some eonfciupr. ” M by. dost m*t know 
how to handle a Ima .md wi-m-ing to lay hold of 
! one him-, h’. hut Vdam-, wim tii.uiglit he had carried 
}nseompla<cme far enough, was no sooner on his 
b'e's tlian he c-t'ai’i'd out ot the icaeli of the animals, 
ami cried out, “ f! fn>hco cu»i /mre/.s : 1 am a clergy- 
man, sir, and aui not come to hu\ hi>ga. .Iiullibcr 
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aii««\r<:*recl, “ he >vus sorry for the mistake, but that 
he must blame his Avite,” adding', “ she waa a fool, 
and always eomniittcd blunders.” He then desired 
him to Avalk in and clean himself, that he would 
only fasten up the stye and follow him. Adams de- 
sired leave to dry his great-coat, Avig, and hat by the 
tire, Avluch TruUiber granted. Mrs. TrulUber Avould 
have brought him a basin of Avater to Avash his face, 
but her husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she 
was, or she would commit more blunders, and then 
dlrccled Vdams to the pump. While Adams Avas 
thus employed, TruUiber, conceiving no great respect 
for the appearance of his guest, fastened the parlour 
door, and now conducted him into the kitchen, tell- 
ing him he believed a cup of drink Avould do him no 
harm, and Avhispered his Avift' to draw a little of the 
worst ale. After a short silence Adams said, “ I 
fancy, sir, you already perceive mo to be a clergy- 
man.” — “ Ay, ay,” cries TruUiber, grinning, ** 1 per- 
ceive you have some cassock ; I Avill not venture to 
caale it a Avhole one.” Adams answered, “It aa’us 
indeed none of the best, but he bad the misfortune 
to tear it about ten years ago in passing over a stile.” 
Mrs. TruUiber, returning Avitli the drink, told her 
husband “She fancied ihe gonUeinaii was a travel- 
ler, and that he avouM be gh»d to eat a bit.” Trul- 
liberbid her liold her iinpertinciit tongue, and asked 
her, “If parsons used to travel without horses?” 
adding, “ He supposed the gentleman had none by 
his having no boots 011 .”- -“ ^'es, sir, yes,” says 
Adams ; “ I have a horse, but I have left him behind 
me.” — “ I am glad to hear you liave one,” says 
TruUiber ; “ fur I assure you 1 don’t b)ve to see 
clergymen on foot; it is not seemly nor suiting the 
dignity of the cloth.” Here Triilliher made a long 
oration on the dignity of (he cloth (or rather goAvn) 
not much Avorth relating, till his Avife Inid spread 
the table and set a moss of porridge on it for bis 
breakfast. He then said to Adams, “ I <lon’t know, 
friend, hoAV you eaine to caale on me ; however, as 
you are here, if you think proper to eat a morsel, 
you may.” Adams accepted the invitation, and the 
two ])arsons sat doAvn together; Mrs. ’rrulliber 
Availing behind her husband’s chair, as was, it seems, 
her custom. TruUiber ate heartily, but scarce put 
anything in his mouth Avithout finding fault with his 
wife’s cookery. All Avhich the poor woman bore 
patiently. Indeed, she Avas so ahsolufely an ad- 
mirer of her husband’s greatness and iinportanre, of 
which she had frequeiit hints from his oavii mouth, 
that she almost carri<*d her adoration to an opinion 
his infallihiUty. 'fo say the truth, the parson 
had exercised her more Avays than one; and the 
pious Avoman had so well edified by lier husband’s 
■tMwrnons, that she had resolved to receive the had 
things of this world together Avilh the good. She 
had indeed been at first a little contentious; but he 
had long since got tin; better ; j)artly by her love for 
this, partly by her fear of that, partly by her reli- 
gion, partly by the respect lie paid himself, and 
-jiartly by that Avhich he received from the parish. 
Hhe had, in short, absolutely submitted, and ikjav 
worshipped her husband, as Sarah did Abraham, 
calling him (notion!, but) master. Whilst they Averc 
at table her husband gave her a fresh example of his 
greatness ; for, as she had just delivered a eup r)f 
;de to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, and, 
crying out ” 1 caal’d vurst,” swallowed down tin* 
ale. Adams denin l it; it was referred to the wife, 
who, though her consciei'oe was on the side of 
.\(lams, durst not give it against her luisbarnl ; 
upon Avhicli he said, “ No, sir, no ; I sliould not have 
'tieen so rude to have tak^ii it from you if you had 
ca.u’d vurst, hut I’d have you know I’m a better man 


than to aufTer the best he in the kingdom to drinl 
before rnc in my own houie AvhtMi I caale vurst.” 

As soon as their breakfast Avas ended, Adams be’, 
gan in the folloAviiig manner : “ I think, sir, it is higli 
time to inform you of the business of hiy embassy 
I am a traveller and am passing this Avay in com- 
pany Avith tAvo young people, a lad and a damst'l, 
my parishioiK'i's, towards my oAvii cure ; Ave stopped 
at a house of hospitality in the parish, Avhere tliej 
directed me to you as having the cure.”— “ Thougli 
1 am hut a curate,” says TruUiber, “ I believe I am 
as warm as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rcctoi 
of the next pariah too ; I believe I could buy them 
both.” — “ Sir,” cries Adams, “ I rejoice thereat, 
Now, sir, my business is, tliat avc are by variom 
accidents stripped of our money, and are not able tt 
pay our reckoning, being seven shillings. I there 
fore recpiest you to assist me Avith the loan of thos( 
scA'en shillings, and also sev»*u shillings more, which, 
jicrad venture, I shall return to you ; but if not, 1 
am convinced you Avill joyfully embrace sueli an 
opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better jilacc 
tlian any this Avorld affords.” 

Suppose a stranger, Avho entered the chambers 
of a lawyer, being imagined a client, Avhen tlie biAv- 
yer was preparing his palm for the f(‘e, should pull 
out a Avrit against him. Suppose an apothecary, at 
the door of a chariot containing some great doctor 
of eminent skill, should, instead of directions to a 
patient, present him Avitli a potion for himself. Sup- 
pose a minister should, instead of a good round sum, 

treat my lord , or sir , or es(j. 

AA’ith a good broomstick. Suiipose a civil compa- 
nion, or a lead cajitain, should, instead of virtue, 
and honour, and beauty, and ]):irts, and admiration, 
tliunder vice, and infamy, and ugliness, and folly, 
and contempt, in his patron’s ears. Suppose, wlica 
a tradesman first carries in his bill, fhi* man of fashion 
should pay it ; or suppos«*, if Ik* did so, the trades- 
man should abate what he had® o\ercharged, on 
the supposition of waiting. In s’lort,— siippoao 
Avluit you will, you never can nor will suppose any 
thing ecpial to tlie astonislimrnt which s(‘izeil on 
Trullil)(;r, as soon as Adams had ended his speech. 
A Avhile he rolled his eyes iii sileiiee ; somi-times 
surveying Adams, then liis Avife ; then casting them 
on the ground, then lifting them up to heaven. At 
last he burst forth in the following aecents : “Sir, 
I believe 1 know Avlu're to lay up my little treasure 
as Avell as anotlujr. I tliank G — , if I am liot so 
Avarm as some, I am content ; that is a blessing 
greater than riehes ; and lie to Avliom that is given 
need ask no more. To be content Avith a little is 
greater than to possess the world ; whiidi a man may 
possess Avithout being so. Lay up my tnaasure ! 
Avhat matters Avhere a man’s treasnrwis whose heart 
is in the scripture I there is tlie treasure of a Chris- 
tian.” At these Avords the water ran from Adams’s 
eyes; and, cateliing TruUiber by the hand in a rap- 
ture, “ Hrotber,” says ho, “ heavens bless the ac- 
eid(;wt by which I came to see you ! I Avould have 
Avalked many a mile to have communed Avith you ; 
and, believe me, I Avill shortly pp^ you a second 
visit ; but iny friends, I fancy, by tnis time, Avonder 
at iny stay ; so let me have the money immediately.” 
TruUiber thon put on a stern look, and cried out. 
“Thou dost not intend to rob meV’ At Avhich the 
Avife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees ami 
ro:ir»‘d out, “O dear sir! for heaven’s sake don’t rob my 
master: we are hut poor people.” “ Get up, for ^ 
as thou art, and go about thy business,” said Irul- 
liber : “ dost think the man Avill venture his life l^he 
a beggar, and no robber.” “ Very true, indeedt’ 
SAvered Adams. “ 1 wish, Avitli all my heart, the titbng- 
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man was here,’* cries TruHiber : “ I AVtiiibl have 
ihee pimishod as a vau:al)oii(l for Ihy inipudcncc. 
Fourteen shillings indectl ! I won’t give thee a far- 
thing. 1 believe thou art no n.ore a elergyiiian tljaii 
the woman there (pointing to his wife) ; hut if thou 
art, dost deserve to have tliy gown stripped over tijy 
shoulders for ruiiiiiiig about the country in surh a 
maiiuer.’^ “I forgive your suspicions,’* saya Adams; 
“but suppose T am not a clergyman, I am neverthe- 
less thy brother ; and thou, as a Christian, mueli 
more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve iny dis- 
tress.’* “Dost j)r(?aeh to me?” rej)lied Truliiber: 

“ dost pretend to instruet me in my duty “Hacks, 
a good story,'* cries Mrs. Truliiber, “ to preach to 
my master.” “ Silence, woman,” cries Trnllibiu*. 

“ 1 would have thee know, friend, (addressing him- 
self to Adams,) I shall not learn my dut} from such 
as thee. I know what eharity is, lulter than to 
give to vagabonds.” “ Hesides, if we were in- 
clined, the poor’s rate obliges ns to gi\e so much 
charity,” cii»*s the Avife. “Pugh! thou art a fool. 
Poor’ Si rate ! Jlold thy nonsense,” answered 'rnilli- 
ber ; and then, turning to Adams, he t<dd him, “he 
would give liim UMthiiig.” “ 1 am sorry,” answeri'd 
Adams, “ that you do know Avliat charity is, sin.M? 
AOLi practise it no better: I must tell you, if you 
trust to your knowledge for your justilierition, you 
will liiid yourself d(!eeived, tlioiigli you shouhl add 
fait)' to it, Avithout good Avorks.” “ Fellow,” cries 
'rrulliher, “dost thou speak .against faith in my house? 
Get out of my doors: I will no longer remain under 
the same roof wit!> a Avretch Avho sj)eaks wantonly 
<jf faitliand the scriptures.’* “ Name not the scrip- 
tures,” says Adams. “ How! not name the scrij). 
tnres ! Do you disbelieve the s<Tiptures ?” cries 
Tiulliher. “No; lint you do,” answered Adams, 

“ if 1 may reason from a our jiractico ; for their eom- 
maiidsureso explicit, and tlieir resvardsaml punish- 
ments so immens*, tliat it is impossible a maushoulil 
steadfastly lielieve Avithout obeying. Now', there is 
im eomm.ind more oxjiress, no duty inorefreqmmtly 
' iijoined, than eharity. Whoc'ver, theri'fore, is void 
•)f eliarity, I make no scruple of pronouncing that 
lie is no cliristian.” “ 1 would not advise thee,” 
says Truliiber, “to say that I am no Christian: I 
>vim’t take it of you ; for I believe I am as good a 
man as thyself” (and indeed, though he was doav 
rat I kt too corpulent for athletic exercises, lie had, 
in his youth, been one of tlie hesthoxms and cudgcl- 
I'l iycrs in the county). His Avife, seeing him elem h 
Ills tist, interposed, and begged him not to tight, but 
show himself a true cliristian, aiul tak(' the law of 
him. As nothing could provoke Adams to strike, 
hut an absolute assault on himsedf or his friend, he 
‘^ndled at tlie angry look and gestures of Truliiber; 
iiiifl, telling him he Avas sorry to see such men in 
i^'rderg, departed Avithout further ceremony. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Aa adventurH (he cnnK(H[ut'n('i' of :i new i?i-t,.uire whicli par- 
»<>a Ailiims gave of Ids fnrgelfnluess. 

he camo hack to the inn he tbund J<isepli 
and Fanny sitting together. They Avore so far from 
thinking his absence long, as he liadi feared they 
'vould, that they never once missed or thonght of 
him. Indeed, I have been often assured hv both, 
that they spent tliese hours in a most delightful con- 
^(‘rsatioii; but, aa 1 never could prevail on eitlier 
to relate it, ao I cannot coinmunieate it to the rca- 
, dor. 

Adams arquainteil the lovers Avith the ill success 
of hiaenterprise. They were ail greatly confoumh'd, 
'lono being able to jirojiose nny method of iiepait- 


ing, till .Toseph at last advised calling in the hostess, 
and desiring her to trust them; vvliich Fanny said 
slic despaired of her doing, as she was one of the 
aourest-faced W’oinen slie had ever beheld. 

Rut she was agreeably disajijiointed ; for the 
hostess was no sooner asked the question than shs 
readily agreed; and, with a curtsy and smile, 
wished them a good journey. TIowun cr, h'st Fan 
iiy’s skill ill jihysiognomy should he called in ques 
tion, we will venture to assign one reason whicli 
might j)roh:ibly incline her to this confidence and 
good-lnimour. When Adams s.aid lie was going to 
visit his brother, he harl uiiAviltirigly irnposi'd on 
.Joseph ami Fanny, Avho hotli believed lie meant 
his natural brollnn*, and not his brother in divinity, 
and had so infonned the hostess, on her inquiry 
after him. Now Mr. Truliiber liad, by his profi's- 
sions of piety, by liis gravity, austerity, res(;rve, and 
the opinion of his great Avealth, so great an autho- 
rity in his parish, that they all lived in tlie utmost 
fear and apprelieiision of liim. It was therefore no 
Avoiider that the liostess, who knew' it was in Ids 
option Avhether she sliould ever sell another mug of 
drink, did not dare to atlVont his supposed brotliet 
by denying 1dm credit. 

They AV'cre now-^ Just on their de])arlure Avhen 
A«lams recollected he h:nl left his great -coat and hat 
at Mr. Trullibor’s, As he was not (h’sirous of reiiew- 
inghisAisit, tlie hostess licrself, having no servaiP 
at home, otlcrcd to fetch them. 

'I’his Avas an unfortunate expedient ; for the host 
ess was soon uruh c(‘ived in the opinion she had cii 
lertaiiied of Adams, whom Truliiber ahnse»l in the 
grossest terms, especially when he heard he had had 
the as'<nrancc to pri'tend to be his near relation. 

At her return, thi'n'tore, she cMitindy changed her 
note*. She said, “ Folks might be ashamed of tra- 
velling about, and prctemling to he Avhat they were 
not. That taxes Avere high, and for her part she 
W'as ohlige<i to pay for w hat slie h:id ; slu; could not 
therefore possibly, nor Avould she, trust anybody; 
no, not licr own father, 'j'liat money was never 
searcer, and she w;inled to make up a sum. That 
she expected, tlH'ri-fore, they should pay their reck- 
oning before they left the house.” 

Adams Avas now' greatly perplexed ; hut, as Im 
knew' that he could easily have liorrowed such a 
sum ill his own jiarish, and as lie knew' he a\ uuld 
ha\e lent it himself to any mortal in distress, so he 
tt)ok fiv?>h cowragt*, and sallied out all round the 
])arish, hut to no purpose ; he returned as penny- 
less as he went, groaning and lamenting tliat it Avas 
possible, ill a country professing chrisfianity, for a 
Avretch to shu've in the midst of his felloAV-crcaUirea 
Avho abounded. 

Whilst he Avas gvwie, the hostess, wlio staid as a 
sort of guaial Avith Jose]>h and Fanny, entertained 
them Avitli tlie goodness of ]>avsou Truliiber. And, 
indeed, lie had not only a \erv good character as 
toother (jualities in the neighhourhooil, but Avas 
reputeil a mail of great charity; lor, tiiongh he 
never gave a farthing, lie had always tliat Avord in 
his nnuith. 

Ailains Avas no sooner n'tnriied tlie second tiino 
than the storm gn'W I'xcei'diug high, the hostess de- 
claring, among other tilings, that, it they oUeretl to 
stir n il bout p:i\ ing; her, she Avould soon overtake 
them Avifh a warrant. 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, liatn said, 
thdt it'/ioii the nmst v.i'<iu>sift' ciiniuiuj ftufsy 
nftnt hits th^ mark, and f hut hi/ miuins the least vx- 
peeled, Virgil I'Xjircsses this very boldly : — 

Turn-', qit-ifi >']e<{nfi rlivum prunatore uemo 

yJuiit' -t , lu'rr.'i/it ih'c.-i, cn I nltuiit ulfju. 
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I would quote more great men if I could ; but my 
memory not permitting me, I will proceed to exem- 
plify these observ ations by the following instance ; — 

There chanced (for Adams had not running 
enough to contrive it) to be at that time in the ale- 
house a fellow who had been formerly a <lrummer 
in an Irisli regiineiit, and now travelled the country 
as a pedlar. This man, having attentively listened 
to the discourse of the hostess, at last took Adams 
aside, and asked him what the sum was for which 
they were detained. As soon as he was informed, 
he sighed, and said, “ He was sorry it was so much; 
for that he had no more than six sliillings and six- 
pence in his pocket, which he would lend them with 
all his heart.” Adams gave a caper, and cried out, 

“ It would do ; for that he had sixpence liiniself.” 
And thus these poor people, who could not engage 
the compassion of riches and piety, wore at length 
delivered out of their distress by the charity of a 
poor pedlar. 

I shall refer it to my reader to make what obser- 
vations he jjleases on this incidimt : it is sufficient 
for me to inform him that, after Adams and his com- 
panions had returned him a thousand tlianks, and 
told him where he might call to he repaid, tliey ail 
sallied out of tlu; house without any compliments 
from their hostess, or indeed without paying her 
any ; Adams declaring he would take particular care 
never to call there again ; and she on her side assur- 
ing them she wanted no sucli guests. 

CHAPl'ER XVI. 

A very carious adveutijre, iu which Mr. Adams a much 

greater iustuuco of the h.)U'>t simplieity of his heart, tlma 
of Iris experience iu the w.iys of this world. 

Our travellers had walked alanit two miles from 
that inn, which tliey had more rea'^ciu to have mis- i 
taken for a castle than Don (iuixotte ever had any j 
of those in which he sojourned, seeing tlu‘y had met ; 
with such difficulty in escaping out of its walls, j 
wlicn they came to a ji irish, and beheld a sign of j 
invitation hanging out. A genlleiuan sat smoking , 
a pipe at tlie door, of whom Adams iinpiiicd the | 
road, and received so courteous and obliging an ; 
answer, accompanied with so smiling a countenance, | 
that the gocul oarsmi, whose lieart was naturally j 
disposed to love and affection, began to ask .several | 
other questions; particularly the name of the parish, i 
and who was the owner of a large house whose front I 
they then had in prosjiect. The gmitleman answered 
as obligingly as before ; and as to tin* house, ac- 
quainted him it was his own. He then proceeded 
in the following manner : “ Sir, I pre.sume by your 
habit you are a clergyman ; and as you are traveiling 
on foot I supposi! a glass of good beer will not be 
disagreeable to you; and I can recoinrnen<l my land- 
lord’s within, a.s some of the best in all tliis country. 
AVdiat say you, will you halt a little and let us take 
a pipe together ? there is no Ingter tobacco iu the 
kingdom.” ''J'his proposal was not (li.spleasing to 
Adams, who had allayed his thirst that day with no 
better liquor than what Mrs. TruHiber’s cellar had 
produced; and which was indeed little superior, 
either in richness or ffavour, to that whieli distilleci 
from those grains her generous Imsband bestowed 
on his hogs Having therefr/re abundantly thanked 
the gentleman for liis kind invitation, and bid Joseph 
and Fanny follow him, he entered tin; alehouse, 
where a large loaf and cheese and a pitcher of hei r, 
which truly answered the character given of it, being 
get before them, the three travellers fell to eating, 
with appetites infinitely more vorueicus tlian are to 
be found at the most exquisite eating-houses in the 
pariah of St. James's. 


The gentleman expressed great delight in th< 
hearty and cheerful behaviour of Adams ; and par 
ticularly in the familiarity with which he converses 
witli Joseph and I'auny, whom he often called hii 
children; a term he explained to mean no mor( 
than his parisliioners ; saying, ” He looked on al 
those whom Cod had intrusted to Jiis cure to staiu 
to him in that relation.” The gentleman, shakin;, 
him by the hand, highly applauded these sentiments 
“ They are, iiideeil,” says he, “ the true jn ineiplei 
of a Christian divine ; aud I heartily wish they weia 
universal ; but, on the contrary, I am sorry to saj 
the parson of our ptudsh, instead of osteeming hit 
poor [larishioners as a part of his family, seems rathci 
to consider them as not of the same species witl 
himself. He seldom sneaks to any, unless some few 
of the richest of us ; nay, indeed, he will not movi 
his hat to the others. I often laugh when 1 beholc 
him on Sundays strutting along the church-yani 
like a turkey-cock through rows of his parishioners 
w'ho bow to him with as much snlnnissioii, and an 
as unn'ganled, as a sot of servile courtiers hy lh< 
proudest prince in Christendom. Hut if such tern- 
poral pride is ridiculous, surely tin* spiritual ii 
odious and detestable ; if such a pufled-up oinptj 
human bladder, .strutting in princely robes, jnsilj 
moves one’s derision, surely in the habit of a prie.si 
it must raise our scorn.” 

“ Doubtless,” answered Adams, “ your opinion ii 
right ; but 1 hope such exampl»‘s are rare Tin 
clergy whom I have the honour to know' maintaii 
a dillerent bi lnnionr; and } on w ill allow* im*, sir 
that the readiness which too many of the laity show 
to contemn the order may be one re:i*.ou of tlieii 
avoiding too much linmility.” ” Very true, i.i. 
deed,” sa\s the gentleman ; ” I find, sir, you are ^ 
man of exctdlciit sense, and am happy in this oj;- 
portnnity of kuitw ing you; pt rbaps onr ac<*iilt*iu:il 
meeting m:iy not. be disad\antau'ei.^s to you iieitlier. 
At present J shall only say to }ou that the iinruni* 
Ix'iit. of this living is old and intinn, and that it i; 
iu my gift. Doetor, give m»* Moirliaud; and as- 
sure yourself of it at his dceeasc/* Adams told liiii; 
” He was iieser more conibunded in liis life than 
at his utter ineapaeity to make any rehirn to sucli 
noble ami nnimTite«l generosi^^.” “ A men* trille, 
sir,” cries the grnth*man, ” scarce woith yo»ir ac- 
cejjt.ance ; a little more than three bumirecl a-year 
I xvisli it was douhle the value for your .sake." 
Adams bowed, and cried from tin* emotion of his 
gratitude; when the (Uher asked him, “ If Iu* w:«m 
married, or had any cliildren, besidi*s those in tlu 
.spiritual sense he had inentione<l.” “ Sir,” replied 
the pansoii, “ I have a w ife and six at your service.” 
” That is unlm ky,” .says the g<*ntleiinii ; ‘‘ for ! 
w'<>nld otlu'rwise have; t:»krii yon into my own house 
as my rha[)laiu ; howf‘\(*r, I have anotlmr in th*’ 
parish (for the parsonage-housc; is not good <*n()Ugli), 
xvliich 1 will furnish for jou. Fray, doi s jour wile 
understand a dairy {” “ I ean’t profess she docs,” 

says Atlam.s. “j um sorry for it,” quoth the gen- 
tleman ; I would have given y^)U half a do'/' 
cows, and very good grounds to bav(! inaintaineil 
them.” “Sir,” said Adams, in an ecstaey, “ 
are too lihcral ; indeed you are.” “Not at alb 
cries tin; gentleman : “ I esteem riches only a.s tlu*) 
give me* an opportunity of doing goo<l ; and I 
saw one whoiji I had ;i greater iuclinatiou to s‘’rve. 
.'\l whi<;h w*ord.s he shook him licartily by lb<- baic * 
and toM him be bad Hufficient room in his hoii>' 
to cnterliiin him ami his friends. Adams bcggc' 
he might give him no such trouble ; that they ‘ 
be very w'ell aettornmodated in the house whore u) 
were; forgetting they had not a rixpeui”/ 
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amon^ them, Tlie gentleman would not be denied ; 
and, iufonniiig hiniselt* how far they were travelling, 
he said it was too long a journey to take on foot, and 
oegged that they would favour liim by sulferirig liini 
to lend them a servant and horses ; adding, withal, 
that, if they would do him tlie pleasure of their eom- 
])any only two days, he would furnish them with 
Ids eoaeh and six. Adams, turning to .Joseph, said, 

“ How lucky is this gentleman's goodness to you, 
who I am afraid would be searce able to hold out 
on your lame legl" and then, addressing the person 
who made him these liberal promises, after inneh 
bowing, he cried out, “ lllessed lx; the hour which 
tirst iiitroiluccd me to a man of your charity ! you 
are indeed a ehristiaii of tlie true primitive kind, 
and an honour to the country wherein you live. I 
w«»uhl Avillingly have taken a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land to have beheld you; for the advantages | 
which we draw from joiir goodness giv(; m<* littbi i 
pleasure, in eomparison of what I enjoy fur your | 
ouii sake when I consider the treason's you are 
hy these meaiu laving up for Yours(df in :i eoun- 
Iry that passeth not away. We will tlnu'efore, in<»st 
generous sir, acec'pt your goodness, as well tlx* eu- 
lertainmeiit von have so kindly olfbred us at yo;ir 
hou^e fids evening, as the aecsjmmodatioii of your 
horst'S to-morrow morning.’' He then began to 
S(':»reh for Ids hat, as ditl .I<»s<'ph for Ids ; and botl\ 
they and Eanny were in order (d* departure, w!>en 
the gi’ntliMnan, stopping short, and seeming to medi- 
t lie by himself for the space of about a ndiiute, e\- 
cl:iiin<*d tints : “Sure never anything was so un- 
bieky ; I bad forgot that iny housekeep.'r was gone 
ahneul, and bath Ioek<'d uj) all tiiy rooms ; indeed, 

I wtmld break them open for you, but sii ill not be 
aide t»i funiisli you witli a bed ; for she bu" liki*- 
wise put away all rny linen. 1 am glad it enf‘‘ta*d 
into iny be,i<l before 1 bad gi^en yoti the tnmble of 
walking (heii.' ; •b<‘sides, I believi' you will find 
better aceojiifnodations ln'i'c tliaii y<tn evpceted. — 
]..iii(llord, you can provide good beds for I’lese ptat- 
ple, can't you t" “ ami please yotir worship,** 

erics the host, “ ami siieb as no lord or justice of * 
the peace in the kingdom need be ashamed to ii ' j 
ill.*’ ** 1 am liearlily sorry,” says tlie g*‘ntlcman, i 
“ far tliis disappointiiKMit. I am rcsolvi*<l I will i 
nevt r sutler her to <'arry away tlie keys again.” j 
“ I’ray, sir, let it not make you uneasy.’* cries ! 
\(l uiis; “ A\e shall do very ucll hep* ; and (he lo-m j 
'•I yetir lioiSes is u favtuir ^v*' shall he incapahle of ! 
laukiiig any return to.” “ Ay 1” said the squire, j 
” the Imrses sball attend you here at what hour in ' 
tlie iiioniing you please,” and now, after many cia il- ■ 
ides too tedious to enumerate, many sfpieezes hy j 
Ihe hand, 'ivitli most alleetionate looks and «miles | 
!>t eaeli other, and after ajtjxiiiiting the horses at j 
*»'veo (he next morning, the gentleman took liis | 
kave of them, and departed to liis own hotise. 
I'l.inis and his companions retunieil to tin* table, 
'vlien* the parson smoketl anotlier pipe, and then 
dif'V all ndired to rest. 

Mr. Adams n^se very early, and called .loseph out 
'f his bed, bet ween wlioni a very fierce tlispnte en- j 
■'h wix'tlu'r Fanny should ritlt* behind Jostqdi, I 
behind the gt'iitleman’s m r\ant ; .l»>seph insist- 
it that he wuh pt‘rfeetly recovereil, and was 
t’upablc of taking care of Fanny as any other 
Fthoii roubt be. ll\it Adams -would not agree to 
fr! he woubl not trust her behind liiiu ; 

toV ’Weaker than he imagined himself 

I |bis disj)ut.e eoutinm'd a long time, and had 
bot, when a serMtiii arrived fnnii 
good friend, arqnainl (lient tiial he was uii- 


fortnnattdy prevented from lending them any horses; 
for that his groom had, unknown to him,* pul Ins 
wdioU; stable under a course of jthysie. 

This advic(‘ jirestoitly Ktrnek tin; two disputants 
diiinh: A<lams crit'd otjt, “was (ver anything so 
unlucky as tltis poor gentleman ? 1 protest I am 

more .sorry on his account than my own. You st’o, 
Joseph, liow- this good-natured man is treated hy 
l.is servants ; one locks tqi liis linen, another ])1iy sics 
his' horses, and I suppose', by liis being at Ibis house 
last night, tlie butler liad locked up bis cellar. IJless 
us! liow good-natup' is used in this world ! J ])ro- 
tost r am more concerned on bis account than rny 
own.” ” So am not I,” cries .Joseph ; “ not that J 
am inncli troubled about walking on foot: all my 
eoneern is, how wt.‘ shall get out of the hou'^e, unless 
(iod sends another yiedlar to redeem us. Ifiit cer- 
tainly tliis genlli'inaii has such an affection for you, 
that lie wouM b ud you a larger sum than we owe 
here, which is not abo>e four or fi>e shilling'^.” 

** Very true, child,” answered Adams ; “ I will write 
a letter (o liini, and will c'ven Acntnie to solicit liim 
for three lialf-erowiis ; there -w ill be no harm in hav- 
ing two or tiip.-e shillings in otir pockets; as A\e 
liavi' full forty mill's to travel, we may possibly havt* 
occasion for them. 

Fanny hi'ing now' risen, Joseph paid her a visit, 
ami left Ailnms to write bis buter, which haNing 
Hnisheil, he desjiatched a boy with it To the gentle- 
man, and tlien sealetl himsi'lf liy the door, liglited his 
pipe, and Ix'took himself to m('<litatiun. 

'riie hoy staying longer tlcan si-emed to he neces- 
sary, .losejdi, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the parsxti, t \pt ' —I'd some ajqux iieiisious that tlie 
gciilleiiian’s steward had locked up his jnirse too. 
To which Adams answered, “ It might very ]»«^ssihly 
he, and he -hould wonder at no liberties whii.-h the 
devil might put into the head of a wb-kc 1 servant to 
I tak with so vvorfliy :i m iMer;” but added, ‘‘tliat, na 
I the Hill was so small, so nobb* a geiitb man would he 
easily able to piaieure ii in tlie ]farisli, thoiigli he h id 
it not in his own pocket. Inde, d,” si\ s be, “ifir 
was four or tiv - gnineas, or any sm-li large quaniity 
of money, it might he a diHerent matter.’’ 

They were now sal down to breakt'e-t iwer s. 
toast and ale, wlieu the boy P'tnrned and inb a vl 
them that the gi utleman was not aulioim'. “ N cry 
well!” erics Adams; “but vviiy. child, did ymi ii a 
stay till liis return f (>o hack again, my good hoy, 
:iud w ait for his i e..iilt.g Jioin" ; he cannot b(' gone 
far, as his horses ap' all siek ; and lu ".ides, b.c Innl Hk 
intention to go abroad, for b.e invited ustospi-nd this 
ilay and to-moriow at l.is house. rin veroje go 
haek, eliild, and tarry ti'i his return liome,” 'i'he 
mes'^engcr departerl, and was hack .-rgain with great 
expedition, bringing an .iccoiinf llni the gentli nian 
was gone a long journey, .-ind would not I'e at home 
again this month. .\t. tliese words Adams seemed 
greatly confounded, saying, ” 'I'liis mu'*( h'asmbbn 
accident, ns the sickness or di ath ot a relation or 
Home such unforeseen niisfortioie ami tlnMi, turn- 
ing to Joseph, cried, ” I vvndi yo'i had veminded nu* 
to have borrowed this num- y 1 ''•t night.” .Josejih, 
Riniling, answered, “ He w:t< w ry m-.uli dieecivaal if 
the gentleman would not have louiul some exeiist; 

I to :ivoid lending it. — 1 ovvn,” ^ay-^ h.-, “ I was never 
■ much ]deased with his pi "t.'s..i:ig so mueh kindness 
1 for you at first sight ; for I he.ve hemal tin' ueiillemeu 
i of mir cloth in Imnd.on tell many such Morics of 
I their masters, l^ut when the hoy brought the mes- 
aage haek of his not being at h.ome, 1 presently knew 
what woubl follow ; foi. vvlienever a man of fashion 
doth not e.ire lo fullil liis jinmiises, the custom is to 
j order liiii servants tliat lie will never he at home to 

Y 3 
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the person so promised. In London they call it 
denying him. J have myself denied sir Thomas 
Booby above a hundred times, and 'when the man 
hath danced attendance for about a month, or some- 
times longer, he is acquainted in the end that the 
gentleman is gone out of town and could do nothing 
in the business.*^ — “Good Lord!” says Adams, 
“what wickedness is there in the Christian w'orld ! 
I profess, almost equal to what 1 have read of the 
heathens. But surely, .Tosepli, your suspicions of 
this gentleman must be un just, for what a silly fellow 
must he be who would do the dt'vil’s work for 
nothing! and canst thou tell me any interest he 
could possibly propose to himself by deceiving ns in 
his professions'?” — “It is not for me,” answered 
Joseph, “ to give reasons for what men do to a gen- 
tleman of your learning.” — “ You say right,” (jiioth 
Adams ; “ knowledge of men is only to be learnt 
from book ; Plato and Seucea for that ; and those 
are authors, I am afrai<l, child, you never read.” — 
“ Not I, sir, truly,” answered Joseph ; “ all I know 
j», it is a maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth, 
that those masters who promise the most perform 
the least; and I have often licard (hem say they 
have found the largest vails in those families wliere 
they were not promised any. But, sir, instead of 
considering any further these matters, it wouM be 
onr wisest way to contrive some method of getting 
out of tins house ; ft)r the generous gentleman, in- 
stead of doing us any service, hath left us the whole 
reckoning to pay.” Adams was going to answer, when 
their host came in, and, with a kind of jeering smile, 
said, “ Well, masters ! the squire hath md sent his 
horses for you yet. Laud help me 1 how easily some 
folks make i>romises'.” — “How!” says Adams; 

“ have you cNcr known him to do any tiling of this 
kind before ?” — “ Ay ! marry have I,” answered the 
Host: “ it is no business of mine, you know, sir, to 
say .anything to n gentleman to his face ; hut now he 
is not here, I will assure you, he hath not his fellow 
within the three next market-t<»wns. 1 own I could 
not helj) laughing when I heard liim olFer you the 
living, for thereby hangs a good jest. I thought he 
would have otFered you my house next, for one is no 
more his to disposf* of than the other.” At these 
words Adams, blessing hiinst lf, declared, “ he had ■ 
never read of s^uch a monster. But what vexes me 
most,” says he, is, that he hath decoyed us into 
running up a long debt with you, which we are not 
able to pay, for avc have .no money about us, and, 
what ia worse, live at such a distance, that if you 
should trust us, I nin afraid you would lose your 
money for want of our finding any conveniency 
of sending it.” — “ Trust you, master 1” says the 
host, “ that I will with all my heart. 1 honour the 
clergy too much to deny trusting one of them for 
such a trifle ; besides, I like your fear of never pay- 
ing me. I have lost many a debt in iny life-timr, 
but was promised to be paid them all in a very short 
time. I will score this reckoning for the novelty of 
it. It is the first, I do assure you, of its kind. But 
what say you, master, shall we have t’other pot be- 
fore we part? It wall waste but a little chalk more, 
and if you never pay me a shilUni^ the loss will not 
ruin me.” Adams liked the invitation very well, 
especially as it was delivered with so hearty an ac- 
cent. He shook his boat by the hand, and thanking 
him, said, “ lie would tarry another pot rather fox 
the pleasure of such worthy company than for the 
liquor;” adding, “he was glad to find some Chris- 
tians left in the kingdom, for that he almost began to 
suspect that he w'as sojourning in a country inhabited 
only by Jews and Turks.” 

The kind host produced the liquor, and Joseph 


with Fanny retired into the garden, where, wliil^ 
they solaced themselves wdtli aiuoroii* distourse, 
Adams sat down wMtli his host ; and, both filling their 
glasses, and lighting their pipes, they began that 
dialogue which the reader will liml in the nex^ 
chapter. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A dialojfuc between Mr. Aiir.'di.-im A»lams and his liost, which, 
by the disii^reement in tlu‘ir ojiiiiioiis, seemed tt> tbrejiieii 
au unlucky catastrophe, had it not Iteeii timely prevented 
by the return of the lovers. 

“ Silt,” said the host, “ 1 assure you you are not the 
first to whom our squire hath prornisiul more than 
he hath perfiirmed. lie is so famous for this 
practice, that his word will not he taken for much 
i)y those who know' him. I remember a young 
fellow wdioni lie jnoniised his jiarents to make .'in 
exciseman. The |>oor jteojtle, whocouhlill afFord it, 
bred their son to writing and accounts, and otlu r 
learning, to tiualify him for the place ; atid the hoy 
held u]) his head above his conditioti w ith tlii sc hojjcs ; 
nor would he go to plough, nor to any other Kind of 
work, and wauit constantly dressed as fine as c, mid he, 
with two clean Holland shirts a-wcek, and tliis fur 
several years ; till at last he foI]<»w’ed the squire ii{)to 
Loudon, thinking there to mind iiiiu of ids promises ; 
but he couhl never get sight of him. So that, being 
out of money ami business, he fell into evil com- 
pany and w icketl courses ; and in the eiul came to 
a sentence of transportatiim, theuews (»f which hioke 
the mother’s heart. — I will tell ym anotlu'r true 
story of him : 'i’hcre was a neighbour of mine, a 
farmer, who liad two sons wliom he hred uj> to (he 
business. Pretty lads they were. Xolhing avoiiM 
serve the sijuire hut that tlie youngest mu.'.t !a? made 
a parson. rp«m which he jMM’smulcd (he lath* r to 
send him to school, promising that he would after- 
w'ards maintain him at the university, and, when he 
was of a proper age, give him a living. Hut aftiT 
the lad had been seven years at. seluud, amt his fa- 
ther brought him to the sfjuire, with a letter from 
Ids muster that lu^ was tit for the university ; tlie 
squire, instead of minding his promise, or siaiding 
him thither at his exjieiisi*, only told his father that 
the young man was a tine scholar, ami it was a pity 
he could not utford to keep him at Oxford for tour 
or five years more, by whi«-h time, if he could get him 
a curacy, he might have him <u<i:iiued. 'riie firmer 
said, * He was not a man sutlieient to do anv such 
thing.’ — ‘ Why, then,’ auswi red the squire, ‘ I am 
vi-ry sorry you have given him so mucli learning; 
for, if he cannot get his living by tliat, it will rather 
spoil him for anything else ; and your otlim’ sou, who 
can hardly write Ids name, will do more at plougliing 
and sowing, and is in a better eonditinn, than In .’ 
And indeisl so it proved ; for the poor lad, imt lind- 
ing friemlH to maintain him in his learning, as he h id 
expecteil, and being unw illing (o work, fell to drink- 
ing, (hough he was a very sober lad before ; and in 
a short time, partly with grief, and partly with good 
liquor, fell into a eonsurnplion, ai^l died. — Nay, I 
can tell you more still: there was another, a young 
woman, and the handsomest in :dl this ncighhourlioob, 
w'hom he enticed up to London, promising to niakc 
her a gentlewoman to one f>f your women “f qnalitv , 
hut, instead of keeping his word, we have siueehean , 
after having a eliild by her himself, she heramc a 
common whore ; then kept a eofiee -house in 1 
(itarden ; and a little afl<T died of the I'rem h ( 
temper in a gaol.-- 1 could tell you many inere 
Htories ; hut how do you imagine he sened rnc 
sein You must know, sir, 1 was hr.rd a 
man, and have hiM*n many vo^a^^ji's; till 
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dime to 1)(* masior of a ship myself, and was in a fair 
way of making a fortune, when 1 was attacked by 
one ot those* cursed guarda-costas who took our ships 
before tin; beginning of the war; and after a light, 
wherein 1 lost the greater part of luy crew, my 
rigging' being :dl demolished, and two shuts received 
between wind and water, I was forced to strike. 
The villains carried olf rny shijj, a brigantine of 150 
tons, — a pretty cr(*aturc she was, — and put me, a 
man, and a hoy, into a little bad ])ink, in which, 
with nmch ado, w'o at last made Falmouth ; though 
I believe the tSpaniards did not imagine she could 
possibly live a day at sea. U pon my return hither, 
where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, 
the Hipiiri* told nni ho was so pleased with the de- 
fence 1 had made against the em*my, that he did not 
fear getting me jnomoted to a Ii(‘iitenancy of a man- 
of-war, if I would acce])t of it ; which I thankfully 
nssunal him 1 would. Well, sir, two or three years 
jaissed, during Avliich I had many repeuteil promises, 
not only frtnu the s(\uire, but (as he told me) from 
the loids ot the admiralty. He never returned from 
J^ondon hut I was assured 1 might he satislied now, 
for I was certain of tin* liist vacancy ; and, what sur- 
pris(*s me still, when I relleet on it, these assuram*i‘s 
were given me with no less c<jnlidence, after so many 
disapj)uintinents, than at lirsf. At last, .sir, growing 
weary, and s«)niewhat suspi(‘ious, after so much delay, 

I wrote to a Iriend in London, who I knew had some 
aeejuaintance at the best house in the admiralty, and 
desired him to hack tbe srpiire's interest ; for in- 
deed 1 leared he had solicited the allair with more 
coldness than he jiretended. And what answer do 
yon think my friend sent met Truly, sir, he ac- 
(juainled me that the sjpure had never montioiKMl 
ni\ name at tin* admiralty in his life ; and, imh I 
bad mneb faitlduller intcTest, ad\is<'d me to give 
o\er my prt'teiisioiis ; whi< b I immediately di<l, and, 
uitb tin* <‘oncuirenee of my wile, resolved to set up 
an al<'ln)use, u l>re )ou are heartily weleoim* ; and 
so niy service to )oii ; and may the sijuire, and all 
Mu h ‘sneaking rascals, gu to tin* devil together.’" — 
‘‘()tie!” sa\s Adams, *• O tie! He is indeed a 
wi( ked man ; hut (i — will, I hope, turn his heart 
to rejientanee. ?say, iflie could hut once see the 
nn anness of (liis detestable ^ieo ; AVould lie hut once 
retlect that he is oin* of the most seandalous as well 
as jieniicions liars; sure In; must de'-.pise himself to 
S'> intoh'rahle a ib-grce, that it would be imjiossible 
lor him to cuntiiine a inoinenl in such a course. 
And ti> confess (he truth, uotwithstainliug the basc- 
Jiess ol this (‘liaractcr, which he bath too w(‘ll de- 
Rcrvi'd, he hath iu his countcuanee sufficient symj»- 
tonis ol that honn iinUiU'S^ that sweetness of rlisposi- 
tinn, which turnishes out a good clnistiau."' — “ Ah, 
master ! master!” says tin* host, “if you had 
travelled as far ns I have, and conversed vvilli the 
'!iany nations where 1 have Iradetl, von would not 
i^i'e au\ credit to a man's countmiance. Symptoms 
ill Ids countenance, (juotha! I would lo4>k there, 
perhaps, to see whether a man Innl the smallpox, hut 
f'>r nothing else.” He spoke this with so little re- 
t-'ard to the pai'non’s observation, that it a good deal 
le ttled liirn ; and, taking the pipe hastily from bis 
mouth, lie thus answered ; “ Mamrr of mine, piT- 
‘■‘ps r have travidb’d a great <leal farther than you 
^'itlnmt tlie assistauci* of a ship. Do yon imagine 

Miling by dillcreul cities or countries is travelling 1 
rso. 

t.ii'Pim non aninnim xnatanl qui Inin* marc ciirrunt. 
can go farther in an afternoon than y<*n in a 
wehetuouth. What, I snppom; yni have s«*en the 
ulars of Hercules, and ))ei h ips the walls of Csir- 
Nay, you may liavc heard Seylla, ami seen 


Charybdis ; you may have entered the closet whera 
Archimedes was found at the taking of Syracuse. 

I suppose you have sailed among the Cyclades, 
and passed the famous straits which take their name 
from the unfortunate Helle, whose fate is sweetly 
described by Apollonius Rhodius ; you have passed 
the very spot, 1 conceive, where Daedal us fell into 
that sea, his waxen wings being melted by the sim ; 
you have traversed the Euxine sea, 1 make no doubt ; 
nay, you may have been on the banks of the Caspian, 
and called at Colchis, to see if tlierc is ever anotluir 
golden Heece.” ** Not I, truly, master,** answ(;red tho 
host : “ I never touched at any of these places.” — 

“ Blit I have been at all these,” replied Adams. “Then, 

I supjxose,” cries the host, “ you have been at tlie East 
Indies; for there are no such, 1 will be sworn, either 
in the West or the Levant.” — “ Pray where is the 
Levant 1” quoth Adams; “that should be in the 
East Indies by riglit.” “ Oho ! you are a pretty 
traveller,’* cries the host, “ and not know the Le- 
vant I My service to you, master; you must not 
talk of these things with me! you must not tip us 
tin* traveller ; it won’t go here.” “ Since thou art 
so dull to misurnh'rstand me still,” quoth Adams, 

“ I will iutbrm thee tho travelling I mean is iu 
hooks, the only way of travelling by which any 
knovvlcilgi* is to he acquired. From them I learn 
what 1 asserted just now, that nature generally im- 
prints such a portraiture of the mind in the coun- 
tenance, that a skilful physiognomist will rarely be 
d<‘C4*ivpd. 1 pn’sumc you have never read the story 
of Socrates to this purpose, and therefore I will tell 
it you. A certain ])hysiognomist asserti'd of Socrates, 
that he plainly discovered by his features that he 
was a rogue in his nature. A character so contrary 
to the tenor of all this great man’s actions, and the 
gencrall) received ojnnioii concerning him, ineerised 
the hoys of Athens so that they threw stones at the 
jilusiognomist, and would Inne derindished him for 
ids ignorance, had not Socrates himself prevented 
tlu'iu by conlcsNiiig the truth of his observations, 
and aeknow hMlging that, thougli he corrected his 
disposition by philosophy, b«‘ was indeed naturally 
:«*< iiu'lined to vice as had been predicted of him, 
Now, pray resolve im*, — How' sliould a man know 
this st«)ry if he had not read it V* “ Well, master,” 
sail! the host, “and what signifies it wlo'lher a man 
knows it or no! He who goes abroad, as 1 havi* 
(huie, will always liave opportunities enough of 
knowing the world without troubling his head with 
Soerat4**i, or any such fellows.” “ Friiuid.” cries 
Ad iius, “ if a man sht)uld sail round the wau ld, ami 
anchor iu every harbour of it, without learning, he 
would n'turii home as igmu'ant as he went out.” 
“ Lord help you I” answered the host ; “ there was 
my boatswain, poor fellow! lie could sc.irce either 
write or n'ad, ami yet he would navigate a sliip 
with any' mas(('r of a man of war; and a very jueffy 
knowledge of trmle he had too.” “ Trad»‘,” aii- 
swereil Adams, “as Aristotle proves in his first 
chapter of Politics, is below a philosopher, and un- 
natural as it is managed now.” The host looked 
steadfa‘itly at Ailams, ;iml after a minute’s silence 
asked him, “ If hi* was one i>f the writei*s ot the 
Ciazettecrs? f«u* T have he;inl,” says In*, “ they are 
w’rit by parsons.” “ (i:i7etteers ! ” answered Aihinis; 
“ What is that !” “ It is a dirty newspaper,” replied 
the host, “ which hath b* cn given away all over the 
luition for these manv M' lrs. to abuse trade and ho- 
liest imui, which 1 would not sull\‘r to lie on my 
table, though it liath hei u otlereil me for nothing.” 
“ Not I truly.” said Adatus; “ I inwer write anj- 
thing hut sermons ; nml 1 assure you I am no enemy 
to tnide, whilst it is eoiisisteiit with honesty; nay 
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I hjire always looked on the tradesman as a very 
valuable ineinber of soeiety, and, pcrliaps, inferior 
to noiK^ but the man of learniniJt.’' “ No, T believe 
be is not, nor to him neither,” answered the host. 
“ Ot what use would It'aminj? bo in a country with- 
out trade I What would all you parsons do to 
clothe your backs and feed your bellies t Who fetches 
you your silks, and your linens, and your wines, 
and all tlie other necessaries of life i I speak chiedy 
with regard to the sailors.” “ You should say the 
extravagancies of life,” repli(‘d the parson ; ” but 
admit they were the neeess.iries, there is something 
more necessary than life itself, which is provided by 
learning; I mean tin; learning of the clergy. Who 
clothes you with piety, meekness, humility, charity, 
patience, and all the otlu'r ehristian virtuosi Who 
feeds your souls with the milk of brotherly love, 
and diets them with all the dainty food of lioliiiess, 
Avhich at once cleanses them of all impure carnal 
alfections, and fattens them with the truly rich spirit 
of grace? Wlio dtith tliis ?” “Ay, wlio, indeed ?” 
cries the host ; “ for I do not remember ever to 
have seen any such clothing or such feeding. And 
so, in the mean time, master, my service to y>u.‘’ 
Adams we.s g<ung to answer with some severity, 
when .loseph and Eaiiny retiinied and pressed liis 
departure so eagerly tliat be would not refuse them; 
and so, grasjiing Jiis erabstiek, lie took leave of bis 
host (neither of them being so well [ileased with 
each other as they had been at tlitdr first sitting 
down together), and w ith Josi'ph ami Fanny, who 
both expii'ascil mueh iinpatiein'e, departetl, and now 
all together renewed tlieir jourm.-y. 

HOOK III.— ClIArTFll I. 

Malti-r I'iv i;i ]iiai'.o ot' lijoiTaphy. | 

NoTwn nsTANDiNO tile pn'fereiiee whidi may he , 
vulgaily gi\(‘ii to tin* iiullioi'ity of t}n)se romance- | 
writers who entitle tlu ir hot.-ks “ ilie History «.f ‘ 
England, tiie History of Eranee, of Spain, Ae.,’* 
it is most certain that tnitli is to ho found only 
in the works of those wlio e( lohiate the livos of 
great men, and an’ comnemly eaIJe(I hiogiaphers, 
as tJiC others should indeed he teruoMl topo^rja. 
phers, or ehorograpliias ; words wlii(di might well 
.nark the distinctimi h.*tween them ; it being the 
business of the hitter (diielly to describe coun- 
tries and cities, whieli, wiih tlie assistance of maps, 
they do jire.Uy justly, and may he dejx-nded upon ; 
but as to the actions atid (diaraeters of men, their 
writings are not ipiite so autlienlie, of whi(di tlien* 
needs no other juoof than those eternal eontradic- 
tions occurring hetwf’en tw(> toj)oirrap!iers who un- 
dertake the history of the same eoinifry : forinsfauee, 
between my lord Clarendon and Mr. Whitlock, hf- 
tween Mr. Echanl and Ilapin, and many others; 
where, facts being set forth in a <lilien-nt light, cv< ry 
reatler believes as he pleases ; and, indeed, the mon; 
judicious and suspicious very justly esteem the w hole 
as no other than a romance, in which thir writer 
liath indulged a hajipy and fertile inventioti. Hut 
though these wdilely difler in the narrative of facts; 
some ascribing victory to the one, and others to the 
other party; some representing the same man as a 
rogue, while others give him a great and honest cha- 
racter; yet all agree in the siauie wdiere the fact is 
supposed to have liappcned, and wdiere tfie person, 
who is both a /oguc and an Innicst man, lived. Now 
wnli us hiograpluTs tlie case is difrcn.'nt; the facts 
w** fleliv,T may he r< Jiful on, thougli we often riiis- 
I'he tlie age ami country wherein they liappcned: 
tor, though it may be worth the exanjiuatiou < f 


critics, whether the shepherd Chrysostem, who, as 
Cervantes informs us, died for love of the fair Mar- 
cella, who hated him, was ever in Spain, v^^ll any 
one doubt but that such a silly fellow hath really ex- 
isted 1 Is there in the world such a sceptic as l« 
disbelieve tlie madness of Cardenio, the perlhly of 
Ferdinand, the impertinent curiosity of Anselino, 
the weakness of Camilla, the irresolute friendship of 
Lothario ? though pcrhajis, as to the time and place 
wliere those several persons lived, that good histo- 
rian may he dejilorahly deficient. Rut the most 
known instance of tliis kind is in the true history of 
Oil Bias, where the inimitable biographer hath made 
a notorious lilundcr in the country of Dr. Sangrado, 
who used his patients as a vintner doth his wine- 
vessels, by letting out their blood, and filling them 
up with water. Doth not every one, who is the 
least versed in physical history, know that Spain 
was not the country in which this doctor lived 1 
The same writer hath likewise erred in the country 
of his archbishop, as well as that of those great per- 
sonages wliose understandiugs wore too sublime to 
taste anytliing but tragedy, and in many othci*s. 
The same mistiiJkes may likewise he observed in 
Scarroii, the Arabian Niglits, the History of Mari- 
anne and ie Faisan Farv.-uii, and jicrhaps some fciv 
other writers of this class, wliom 1 have not read, 
or do not at present reeollect ; for 1 would by no 
means he thought to compn'hend those persons of 
surprising genius, the authors ofimmensi* roniunecs, 
or the modern novel ami Atalautis writers’, wlm, 
without any assistanee from nature or history, r*-eonl 
persons who never were, or will he, and faets wliich 
never did, nor jios'dhly ean, hapia n ; whose Ihm oc s 
are of their own erealion,. and their brains the chaos 
vvhenc(‘ all the materials are selected. Not that 
such writiTs deservi! no lionour; so far otherw'ise, 
that perlKips tliey merit the highest: for wliat ean la; 
nobler than to he as an example of tlie wonderful 
exteuft of human giuiius? One ma^^apjdy to lliem 
w'liat lhd/,ne savs of Aristoth*, that tliey are a second 
I nature (for tlu'y have no e<»mmuMii‘ation with the 
[ first ; by winch, authors <4’ an inferior class, who 
I caiimtt stand alone, are ohligefl tt) sujiport themselvi'3 
I as with crutches) ; hut Ihesi* fjf wlimn I am now 
sjeeiking s«M in to he possessed of thosi’ stilts, which 
the excellent Voltaire tcdls ns, in his letters, “ carry 
the genius far olf, hut witli an irregular pace.’* 
ludeml, far out of the sight of the reailer, 

Ikyoml the realms of ('haos .and old Nij;ht. 

Rut to return to the former class, wlio ari’ c(*n- 
tented to cop> natun*, instead of forming originals 
from the eonfusi'il heap of matter in their own 
brains; is iu»t such a book as that wliieh records the 
achievemciifs of the reiiowuied Don (Rjixottr* more 
worthy the name of a history than even Mariana’s: 
for, whereas the latter is confined to a particular 
period of time, and to a particular nation, the fonner 
is the liistory of the w'orhl in general, at least that 
part which is polished by laws, arts, and scit iices; 
and of th.at from the tiim! it was first jiolished to lliis 
day; nay, and forwards as long as it shall so remain? 

J shall now proceed to apply these cJiservations to 
tlie work before us ; for iiid<‘cd I have set them 
tlowii priiieipally to oliviate some constructions 
which the good-nature of mankind, who arc alwiij^t 
forward to sc’c tlieir frieudH* virtues recorded, may 
put to particular parts. I question not hut several 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the stage- 
cfiach the moment they hear his voice. It is 1*^^’" 
wise odds hut the wit and the jirude meet with 
some of their nc()uaintancc, as well as all the rest oi 
my eharactera. To prevent therefore any sucli ma- 
Ik'Ious appliciilitjjis, 1 declare here, once for Jid* 
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dG8crn)e not moTi, but manners ; not an individual, 
J)ut a sj)ecies. l*eihaps it will be answered, Are not 
the c!iar*acters then taken from life! To which, I 
answer in the alKrmative ; nay, I believe I miglit 
aver that 1 have writ little more tlniii I have seen. 
The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so these 
four thousand years ; and I hope G — will indulge 
his life as many yet to come, lie hath not indeed 
contine<l himself to one j^rofessioii, one religion, or 
one country ; but when the first mean selfish erea- 
lurt ai)poared on the liumau stage, who made self 
ihe centre of the whole crealion, would give himself 
no pain, incur no danger, advance no money, to as- 
sist or preserve liis fellow-creatures ; then was our 
lawyer horn ; and, whilst such a ]>erson as I have de- 
Bcrihcil exists on earth, so long shall he rmnain upon 
it. It is therefore doing him little honour to imti- 
giiie he endeavours to mimie some little obscure 
fellow, because he happens to resemble him in one 
particular feature, or perhaps in his ])rofession ; 
whereas his appearance in the world is calculated for 
much more general and noble purposes; not to ex- 
pose one pitiful wrcteli to the small and conlempli- 
ble circle of his actjuaintaiice ; but to buhl the glass 
thuiisaiuls in their closets, that t!u‘y may contem- 
plate their deformity, and tmdeavonr to reduce it, 
and thus l)y suHering private inortiticaf ion may 
avoid public shame. 'I'his places (he boundary be- 
twciMi, and (listingui'^hes the satirist from the libel- 
ha-: for t!ie former [)ri\ately corrects the fault for | 
the benefit of the person, like a parent ; the latter ■ 
[mlilicly exposes the jxTSon hiiuself, as an example ! 
li> others, likr' an executioner. 

There are besides little circumstances to la* con- 
sidered ; as the drapery of a picture, whieh though 
fashion varies at dilf rent times, the rcsemldanee uf 
the countenance is luH by tl m ans diminished. 

'I'hus 1 believe we may venture say M rovv- 
vvoiis(' is‘coeval with our lawyer: and, tliough per- 
hap*-, dining the*e!i:ing<‘S wliieh so hmg an existciict* 
iii'ist have passed llnongh, site may in Iter turn have 
stood hehitid tlie bar at ati inn, I will not seiuple 
to afltrm slie bath likewise in the leNolution of ages 
sat on a throni’. In sliort, where extreme turhu- 
h ney C'f temper, avarice, and an iiiseiisihilify of hu- 
Dian misery, with a liegn e of Ijypocrisy, have \inil«-d 
in a femah’ eomposi(i(Mi, IMrs. 'row-vvouse was that 
woman; and where a good iueliiiation, »‘elij)s»-d by a 
ji'Merty of spirit and umlcrstandiiig, hath glimmered 
thrill in a man, that man hath been no other than 


more amiable than the obligation itself ; and who is 
so great a master of affability, that, if he could 
divest himself of an inherent greatness iu his man- 
ner, would often make the lovvest of liis acquaint- 
ance forget who was the maKter of that palace in 
which tliey are so courteously entertained. ThcRe 
are pictures which must be, I btdievc, knowm : 1 
declare they are taken from the life, and not in- 
tended to exceed it. By those high people, tht*re- 
forc, xvhom I have describcMl, 1 mean a set of 
wretches, who, while they are a disgrace to their an- 
cestors, whose honours and fortunes they inherit 
(or perhaps a greater to their mother, for such de- 
generacy is scarce credible), have the insolence to 
treat those willi disregard who are at l(?ast equal to 
the founders of their own splendour. It is, I fanc}, 
impossible to conceive a spectacle more worthy of 
our indignation, than that of a fellow, who is not 
only a blot in the escutcheon of a great family, but a 
scandal to the luiinaii spmdt^s, maintaining a suj»er- 
cilious heliaviour to men vv!io are an honour to their 
nature, and a disgrace to their fortune. 

And now, reader, taking tliese liints along with 
yon, von may, if )ou please, proceed to the sequel of 
this our true history. 

(MlABTEll II. 

A ni^ht-stvne, wlicreia sovcial woiidertiil adveutures l)efi'l 
yVtlams and liis tel low -travellers. 

It was So late svtten our travi’dlers left the inn or ale- 
hotise(forit might be ealled either), that they bad not 
travrllcd many miles before night overtivik them, or 
met them, which you please, 'I'he readt-r must 
excuse me if 1 am not particular as to the way they 
took ; for, as wc are now drawing near the scat of 
the Boohics, and as that is a ticklish name, wlncV, 

! malicious persons may apply, according to their evil 
I im lin.'itions, to several worthy (-otintry squires, a 
! race of mon whom vve Im k up n as ntirely inof- 
j f -usive, ami for whom we h ive ;vu ade piatc regard, 
j wc j.lcill lend no assistanc e to any leh malicious 

j pnrp..ses. 

I Darkness had now overspread the hemisjdiere, 
I when Fanny vvhispensl Jivseph “tliat she li('g,a d 
I to rest herself a little ; for that she was so tirt'd she 
j could walk no farther.” Jos<q)h innmaliatelv pr,*- 
V ailed with parson Adams, who was aslii isk as a h-' 
to stop. Hi* h.ul no sooner sc:ited hiiiiSidf liiau In* 
lamented the loss of his ili'ar /I’.schv Ins ; hut was a 
little comforted when rrminded that, if he had it in 


kiT siiraking liushand. 

I shall det.'un my reader no longer than to give 
liini one caution more of an op])osite kind : for, as in 
niost of onr particular characters we mean n»)t to 
li'di individuals, hut all of the like sort, so, in our 


C'-neral descriptions, we me.au not nniversals, bnl 
vvould he nnder.ttood with many exceptions: for in- 
■ t inr,', ill Diir drsei iption of high pmvple, xve cannot 
intcmled to include such as, xvbilst they a an \ 
'“'uour to tlveir liigli rank, by a well-guided >n- ' 


'I' sreiis'oti make tlicir superiority as easy as possible 
h) those whom fr»rtune chietly hath placed below 
diem. Of this^iumbcr I could ii.'ime a pem* no less 
'■li’v.'ited by nature than by fortune; wlm, whilst he 
''1‘ars the noblest ensigns of honour on his ])erson, 
loars the truest stamp of dignity on his mind, 
Wiinieii with greatiietis, enriched w ith knowietlge, 
embellished with genius. I have seen this 
relieve with generoKity, wliile he hath con- 
'iTRod with freedom, and In* to the s.irnc person a 
p.itton and a comf>;inion. I eoiild n.aine a oom- 
higher above the niultitude by superior 
'( tlian is in the power of his prince to exalt 
, whose behaviour to those he hath oldiged is 


his possession, be could not see to rt*ad. 

'I'lie sky was so clouded, that not a star appeared. 
It was indeed, according to M ilton, darknc>s visjlilc. 
T'his was a circinnslanci*, however, very favouralde 
to Joseph ; for Fanny, not suspicious of being ov(*r- 
seeii by Adams, gave a loose to her j^assion vvliieli 
she had nexer done before, and, reclining her head 
on his liosom, threw her arm careles''Iy rouml him, 
and sutfi'red l\\\u to lay his eheek close to hers. All 
this infused such liap]>iuess into .fv'seph. tliat he 
would not have changcvl his tut tor l!ie linest down 
in the tinest palaee in tin* universe. 

Adams sat at some distanee Irvuii the loveis, .and, 
being unwilling to disturl' them, .-ipplied himselt to 
meditation; in which he had not spent nuieli time 
before he discovered a liglit at some distance that 
seemed approaching towards him. He iminedialely 
hailed it ; but, to his sorrow and surprise, it stopped 
for a moment, and tln-n disappeared. He then 
calleil to Joseph, asking him, ” if ho had not, seen the 
li'dil Josvpli .answered, ‘‘he had. *‘And did 
yon not mark how it vanished V returned he: 
« though I am not afraid of ghosts, 1 do luit ubso- 
hitel) disbeiii ve them. ’ 
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He then entered into n meditation on those un- 
substuiitial beings ; ’n hicii was soon interrupted by 
several voices, wliich ho thou^rlu almost at his elbow, 
thouf'li in tact they were not so extremely near. 
However, he could distinctly hear them a^^ree or 
the murder of any one they met ; ami a little after 
heard one of them say, “he had killed a dozen since 
that day fortnight.” 

Adams now fell on his knees, ami coimnitted hiin- 
sell to the care of Providence ; and poor Fanny, who 
likewise licard those terrible words, embraced Josej)li 
so closely, that liad not lie, whose ears were also 
open, been apprehensiv{‘ on lier uc<H»unt, lu‘ would 
have thought no danger Avliich threatened oulj him- 
self too dear a juice ibr such emhraces. 

Joseph now drew' forth Ins j)enkiiife, and Adams, 
Having finished his ejaculations, gra.sjied his crab- 
sti<*k, ins only weapon, and, coming uj) to Joseph, 
w'ould have had him tjuit Fanny, and place her in 
the rear; but his a(l\ice was fnillless; she clung 
closer to liim, not at all regarding the presence of 
Adams, and in a soothing \oii-e deelan'd, “she 
Would (lie in his arms.’’ J^^seph, clasping In r willi 
iiiexpressiljle cagermss, wliisj)ered her, “that lie 
j>referred death in hers to life out of tliem.” Adams, 
hraiidisliing liis crabstick, said, “ he despised death 
as mucli us any man,” and then n'pealed aloud, 

Kst liic, animus Inois conti nijitor ol ilium, ■ 

\iiii I'fui* I’Vi'iliit <*iui <iU() temlis, houDOMn. I 

Upon ihw the voices ceased for a moment, ami j 
then one of them called out, “D — ii }ou, who is 
there t” To wliicli Adams was prudent enough to 
make no replv; ami of a sudden he observed half a 
dozen lights, w hieh seemed to rise' all at once from 
the groviml and advaiiee brUklN tow aids him. This 
he immedialcly eorn'liided to be an ajiparitiou ; and 
now, heginning to conceive that the \ aic'S weia* of 
the same kind, lie called out, '* In tlie name (-f tin* 

L — d, what wouldsi tluni ha\e 1’’ He had no sooner 
Kjiokc tlian he lieard om? of tlie \oices cry out, 
“D — 11 them, hero th(.‘\ come;” ami so<»n after 
lieard several hearty blows, as if a number of men 
liad been enaoiged at (piarterstalf. He was just 
adv.ancing ton aids the jilaee of combat, when .Jo*ii'ph, 
catching him by the. skirts, liea:g'‘d him that, th-y 
might take the opiiortunity of the dark to cuiney 
away Fanny from tlie danger wlfn li tiircateried her. 
Ho j)rosciitly complii'd, .and, Jo>cpii lifting up Fanny, 
the} all thiaa* maih' the best of their way ; and witli- 
out looking hidiind tliem, or being overtaken, they 
liad travelled full two miles, puor Fanny m»t once 
comj)laining of being tired, when they saw far otf 
Keverai lights scatb.red at a small distama- from ea«-h 
other, and at the same lime found thenmelves on tlie 
descent of ;i very steep hill. Adams's foot sliiipiiiir, 
he instantly disa]'j»cared, which greatly fright' iied 
both ,/oscjdi and Fanny : indcf-d, if the light h:nl j>er- 
mitted them to sec it, they would se.trce liave re- 
frained laughing to se<* the parson rolling down the 
liill; W’hicli he <Ud from top to Imttom, witliout 
receiving iitiy harm. He then holloeil as loud us In^ 
could, to inform them of hrs safety, and relieve 
them from (hii fears which tliey had (•oncei^c^l for 
liitn. Josejih and Fann\ halted some lime, consi- 
dering what to do; at last they advanced a few 
pace^, where llic declivity seemed least stceji ; ami 
ih'Mi Joseph, taking his Fanii} in his arms, walked 
liniily down the hill, witliout making a false, step, 
and .at length landed her at I he bottom, where 
Adaiii- soon e.ime to them. 

liijiHc, my fair countrywomen, to e(;nsidcr 
N ' -i ‘Avn w eal, lies., and tljc many ocrasions on 
vhich l!ic r ’.umgtli of a man ma' be ii.eful U> }ou ; 


and, duly wtughiiig this, take earn that you match 
not yourselves wdth tlu^ spimllc-slianked beaux aiuf 
petU-inaUrvs of tlu^ age, who, instead of being able, 
lik(; Joseph Andrews, to carry you in lusty arms 
through flu? rugged ways and dow nhill stecjis of life, 
will rather want to siijijiort their feeble limbs with 
your slrenglli and a.ssistance. 

Our travellers now'^ moved forwards where the 
iieari'st light presented itself ; and, liuving crossed a 
common Held, they came to a meailow, where they 
seemed to be at a very little distance from llie light, 
when, to their grief, they arris ed at the banks of a 
river. Adams here made a full stop, ami deelured 
he could swim, but doubted liow it was jiossible to 
get Fanny over: to wdiicli Josejjh answered, “If 
llu'y walked along its bajiks, they might he certain 
of soon finding a bridge, especially as by the num- 
ber of lights they might he assured a parish was 
mair.” “ Oilso, that’s true indci d,” said Adam.s; 

‘ 1 did not think of that.” 

Accordingly, Joscpli’s advice being taken, Ihi^v 
passed over tw’o meadows, and came to a little or- 
chard, wliicli b’d tliem to u bouse. Fanny bcgg;‘d 
of Josejdi to knock at tlic door, as'^nring him “slu- 
was so weary that sin coiihl hardly stand on licr 
t.” Adams, who was foremost, piuformed this 
.‘enmioiiy ; and, tin' door being immediately opened, 

1 jdaiu kind of man apjii'ared at it: Adams ac- 
jiiaintt'd liim “that they liad a young woman with 
hem who was so tired witli her journey that he 
hould he nmeli obliged to him if he wciild sutler 
her to cmin' in and rest herself/’ 'I’lie man, who 
saw Fanny by tin: light of the «':tiidle w hich he held 
ill his liaiid, perceiving lier innocent and modest 
look, ami having no aiiprehcnsions from the civil 
behaviour of Adams, juesenlly answered, “ 'l liat 
the young w'oimin was very welcome to rest lieiselt 
in his liou^e, ami so were her eompaiiy.” lie tlieii 
ushered them into a very decent •room, when' his 
wife was sitting at a table : she imriu'diately rose u]) 
and assisted tliem in setting forth eliairs, and desired 
them to sit down ; which the\ had no sooner dom* 
than the man of the house asked tliem if they 
would have anvihing to refresh themselves wilhl 
Adams ’hanked him, aiol answered he sliould he 
obliged to him for a cup of iiis ah*, w hicli was likew isc 
chosi-ii by Joseph and Fanny. ^VIlilst be was gone 
to nil a very large jug v\itli this liijuor, bis wife tnhl 
( Fanny she seemed great 1\ fatigued, and defin'd her 
to take soiiirthing stronger than ale ; but she ri'- 
fused with many thanks, saving it w.as true she uas 
\ery luueli tired, blit a little rest slie lioped vvoidd 
lesion* her. As S'vou as tlie eomjiaiiy were all 
..'•at' d, Mr. .\dams, who lia'l tilled biiuself w Ith ale, 
and In j>ublic perndssioij bad lig-iited bis pijie, tui iieil 
to t/if master of the lioiise, aNkirig him, “ It evil 
sjnrits did not ii'^e to v\alk in fhat neighbourhood 
'I'o wliieli receiving no answer, he liegaii to inl«*iMi 
him of the adM iilure vvliieli the} liad met with on 
the downs; nor had he proceeded far in bis slmy 
when someboilv knocked very bard at the do"r. 
Tin* eom))aiiy expressed sunn' aniazetiieiit , and l aii- 
ny ami the good vvom;iii turned pale : her hu.shan'J 
went f'utli, ami whilst he was ahsent, which na.s 
some lime, tlie\ all remained silent, looking at “Ik 

another, and Jieard se(eral voices discoursing ptetty 

loiidlv. Adams was fully jieisuaded tliat sj niti* 
were aiiroad, and beg^aii to niedilat(‘ some * 
cisins; Josejih ;i little inclined to tin; *'*‘**'’’ 
nioti ; Fanil) was innre afraiil of men 5 ^ ‘ 

goo'l Woman lierself began to snsjicct f ! 

and imagined thuou vvilliont vicrc rogues belong^ e 
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to Uu'ir Atlcnf^th the master of Hit* house 

^muriuul, and, laui^liiui^, told Adams he Iiad diseo- 
vered his apparition ; that the murderers were 
sliei'p-steulers, and the twelve persons murdered 
were no other than twelve sheep ; addiuvf, that the 
shepherds had j^ot the better of them, hud seemed 
two, and were proceediiij^ with them to a justiee 
of jieaee. This aceount greatly relieved the fears 
of tile whole company; but Adams murmuiaal to 
liimself, “ He was convinced of the truth of appa- 
ritions for all that." 

They now sat cheerfully round the tire, till tlie 
master of the house, having survey»‘d his guests, and 
conceiving that the cassock, which, having fallen 
down, aj)peared under Adams’s great-coat, and the 
shabby livery on Jos( pli Amlrews, did not well 
suit with the familiarity between them, began to 
entertain some suspicions not much to their ad- 
vantage ; addressing fumself therefore* to Adams, 
he said, “ He pcrceive«l he was a eh'rgjman by liis 
Iress, and sup])Oseil that honest man was his fool- 
man." “Sir," answere<l Adams, “ 1 am a clergy- 
man at Vi)Mr serxiee; hut as to that young man, 
whom Non ha\e rightly termed honest, lu‘ is at 
presmit in noltody's s(‘rviee ; he ne\er iin-d in 
any other family than that of buly Ibaohy, from 
whence In* uas discharged, I assure yon, for no 
rrime." .Joseph said, “ He did not wonder tlu' 
gi'Uflernan was surpris(Ml to sec om* of Mr. Adams's 
chartieter c<)nd“sce\id to so uuuh g«)odne'<s with a 
])oor man." — “(’hild," said Adams, “I should he 
ashamed of my < loth if I thought a poor man, who 
is lionest, hebnv my notice or my familiarity. I 
Know not how those wlio think othenvise can pro- 
fess themselves followers and serxants of Him wlio 
made no distinction, unless, peraiUenlun*, h\ juefer- 
ring the jxior to the ri< h. — Sir," said he, mldress- 
Ing hiniNelf to tlie irenllenian, “ tliest* tx\o poor 
xoung j)eoj)le are lux parishioners, and I look «)n 
thi'in and lox* n\u •JH as my (hildren. ’fluTc is 
smie f lung singular <'nough in their liivt(»r\, but I 
have not now lime t»> reeoimt it." 'I he master of 
tlie house, uo( withstanding the simpluity which 
diM'overed itself in Adams, knew tt»o mneh of the 
world to give a liasty heli< f to pi ofe^sions. Ilo was 
la 1 ye; (piife certain that Adams had anymore of 
tile elergvman in iiim than his easstvek. 'To try 
liini therefore further, he U'^ked liiin, “ If Mr. I’ope 
had lately joihlished anvtliing new?" Adams aii- 
>were(l, “ Ilo had heard great eommendalions of 
that poet, but that he bad never read nor know any 
• 1 his works.” — “Ho! lio'.” savs tlie gentleman to 
hin^^el!, “have 1 «Mught vou? M liat !" said 
" liave )ou never seen liis lUimer'?" Adams answered, 
" h*' liad uevi-rread any translation «if llie (•la>sies.” 
‘‘ II hv, truly," rejilied* the g4’utlem;iu, ** t!u*re is a 
di'^aiih in the (J/'eek language u liie/i I think munmleni 
t'-ng(je can n'aeh." — “ Do you nmlers'fainf (riau’k, 


‘‘I”? ’ said Adams h.aslily. “ A little, sir," answered 
tia- g4'ntb*man. “ Do joiiknow, sir," eried Adams, 
"where I can buy an /Eschylust an nulucky mis- 
lorlune lately happened to mine.” ./Eselivliis was 
aiyoml the gei4h*man, tiumgli lie knew him very 


Well by name; hi* ihereforc, reliiriiing hack to 
Kleiner, asked Adams, “ What j»art of the Iliad he 
Ihnuglit most excellent t" Adams returned, “ His 
^jwi'stiun would he properer, What kiml of hiMiiiy 
die ehiel in poi try ? for tliat Uomei was e«priUy 
I'M’elleut in th,'iu all. And, indeed," eonlinned he, 
what (deero nays of a complete orator may well hi* 
t^|'|»lii*d to a great poet : ‘ He ought b> roiiipiviieud 
licet iou.s.* JlonuT did this in he most i v 
* tilt vlegreo ; it in not vv ilium! n*a eii, tin*: efo re 
■ *4 the philosopher, in tlic twenty -secruid eh.iptc 


of hi« Poetics, mentions him hy no other appellation 
tliaii that of tlic Ihu^t. He was the father of the 
drama as well as tlui epic ; not of tragedy only, but 
of cometly also ; for his Margites, which is dejdorably 
lost, bore, says Aris.otb*, tlie same analogy to comedy 
as his Odyssey and Iliad to tragedy. To him, there- 
fore, we owe Aii;sto])lianes as well as Euripides, 
Sophocles, and my poor yEschyliis. 13ut if you 
please wc will continc oiirsclvcs (at least for the pre- 
sent) to the Iliad, his noblest work ; though neitlu r 
Aristotle nor Horace give it tlie preference, as I re- 
member, to the Odyssey. First then, as to liis sub- 
ject, can anything he more simjile, and at the same 
time more noble/? Ho is rightly iiraised by the lirst 
of those judieious critics for not choosing the whole 
war, which, though he says it hath a complete bo 
glnning and end, would have lieen too great for tlie 
understaudiiig to compreheml at one view. I have, 
therefore, often wonderetl why so eorriM't a writer as 
Horace should, in his eiiislle to Lollius, call him the 
'rrojaiil llelU Seriptnrem. Seeoiully, bis action, 
termed by Aristoth*, Pragniatoii Systasis ; is it possi- 
ble for tlm mind of man to conceive an idea of surli 
p4‘rftM t unity, and at the same time so re[»lete with 
greatimss ? And hen* I must observe, what I dc 
not n nicmher to have seen noted hy any, the Har- 
motton, lliat agreement of his action to his snlijeet; 
for, as the subject is ang'-r, how agreeahb* is his 
a<'tiou, \vhi«-h is war; from which every incident 
arisi s uiul to which every episode immediately re- 
lates. Thinlly, his manners, vvhieh Aristotle places 
s«'<*oiul in his ileseriptiou of the several parts of 
tragedy, ami vvliieli he says are im’lmleil Im the tic- 
lion ; I am at a loss wlietlier I should rather admire 
tin* exaetiu’-ss of his judguuuit in the* nice disiinetiou 
or the immeiHity of his imagination in their variety. 
For, as to the former of these, how ae( iirat«‘ly is the 
s«*date, injureil n’senlmetit of Achilles, di-'linguislieil 
fnmi the hot, insulting passion of Aganu'innon ! 
How widely «loth the lirntal courage of Ajax dilh r 
from the amiable bravery of Diomedes; and th** 
wistben of Nestor, vvhieh is the result of lt»r.g u- 
ileetiiui ami e\pei i<*nce, from the euuuiug of I lysses, 
tlie ellei't of all and subtlety only! If we consider 
tiu'ir variety, we iiny 'U-y out, with Arist«»tle in his 
24th chapter, tliat no part of this divine poem is ih s- 
titute of uiauuers. Imleial, I might alhrm that there 
is s4Tire a eharaeter in human nature uutouehed iu 
some pari or oiIut. Ami, as there is no passioa 
vvhii'h he is ixit able to deserilie, so is there none in 
his read* r which he cannot rai'»e. If lie hath any 
superior i \eelh‘nce to the rest, 1 have been iiu lim'd 
to fancy it is iu the pathetic. I am sure 1 m ver 
rra*! witli dry eyes the two i‘j«is(uU'S whi-re Amlro- 
ma<‘he is introduced, iu tin* fonm r lameiiiing the 
danger, ami in tin* latter tin* d«*atii, of Ib elor. I he 
images ari* so evfn'mely tender in these, f/iaf I am 
rouiiiirrtl the jmef lintl tlw worf/iiesf ami /lot hr’irt 
iinaginahb*. Nor can I help ohserv ing- liow S(»j)!M)eh‘S 
falls short of the beauties of the original, iu licit 
imitation of the dinsuasive s^u eeli ot A iidrv»niai lie 
which ho hath put into the nionlli ot I'ecim'ssa. 
And yet Sophoeh’s was tlie go g-nins who 

overwrote tragedy; mu' have any ol hi^ sie cessovs 
iu that art, that, is to siiy, neither liuripides nor 
Seneca the trageilian, b* en aide to come near him. 
As t«) his S 4 'ntinu‘rils ami diction, I need s.iy nothing ; 
tlie fonnev are part iovd uiy rmn avkahle tor the \it- 
inosl pevfcetiou v'U that head, namely, ]U'opncty ; 
an*! to the latter, Ari^hMl.*, wlmiu donhtless you 
have md *n.'r ami .'V* t\ very dithise. 1 shall 
mention hut one thing more, wldch that great critic 
in his divisi**n *>r trag-dy calls Opsis, or the so-nery ; 
and whicli is i I' *1‘'‘ ' r''' diaum. 
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^vith this (liflereiice, that in the former it falls to with great cheerfulness, and renamed many thanlrs 

the share of the poet, and in the hitter to that of the *to Adams, who had spent much breatli, for he was qi 

paijiter. But did ever painter imagine a scene like circumstantial teller of a story. 

that in the 13th and I4th Iliads 1 where the reader Adams tohl him it was now in his power to return 

sees at one view the prospect of Troy, with the army that favour ; for liis extraordinary goodness, as well 

drawn up before it; the Grecian army, camp, and as that fund of literature he was master of,* which 

fleet; Jupiter sitting on Mount Ida, with his head he did not expect lO find under such a roof, had 

WTapped in a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand, raised in hitn more curiosity than he had ever known. 

looking towards Thrace; Neptune ilriving through Therefore," said he, “ if it be not too trouble- 

the sea, which divides on each side to permit his some, sir, your history if you ])lease." 

passage, and then seating himself on Mount Samos ; 'I’he gentleman answereil, he could not refuse him 


the heavens opened, and the deities all seated on 
their thrones. This is sublime ! This is poetry !’’ 
Adams then rapt out a hundred Greek verses, and 
with such a voice, emphasis, aiul actK i, that he 
almost frightened the women ; and as for the gen- 
tleman, he was so far from entertaining any further 
suspicion of Adams, that he now’ doubted whether 
he had not a bishop in his house. lie ran into the 
most extravagant eneorniums on his learnii'g; and 
the goodness of his heart began to dilate to all the 
strangers. He said he liad great compassion for 
the poor young woman, who looktMl pale and faint 
W'ith her jonnicy ; and in truth he conceived a much 
higher opinion of her quality than it deserved. He 
said he was sorry he could not accommodate them 
all: but if they were contented with his lire-si»le, he 
would sit up W’ith the men; and tlio young woman 
might, if she pleased, partake his wife’s bed, w hich 
he udiised her to ; for that they must walk upwards 
of a mile to any house of entertainment, and that 
not very good neidjcr. Adams, who liked his seat, 
his ale,. Ids tobacco, and his ('omj)anv, persuacb'il 
Funny to acc(']tt this kind proposal, in wliich soli- 
citation he w’as seconded by Joseph. Nor was she 
very difficultly prevailtnl on ; for she bad slept little 
the last night and not at all the ]»rcc<aling ; so that 
love itself was scarce aide to k< cp her eyes open 
any longer. The oiler tlierefore being kindly ac- 
cepted, the good woman produced everUhing 
eatable in her house on the talile, and the guests, 
being heartily invited, as heartily regaled themm'lvf’s, 
especially parson Adams. As to tl)e other tw o, they 
were examples of the truth of that phisical observa- 
tion, that love, like other sw eet things, is no whetter 
of the stomach. 

Supper was no sooner ended, than Fanny at her 
own request, retired, and the good woman bore her 
company. The man of the house, Adams, and 
Joseph, w’ho would modestly have withdrawn, had 
not the gentleman insiste(l on the contniry, dnwv 
round the tire-side, wliere A<lams (to use his own 
words) replenished his pipf, and the gentleman pro- 
duced a bottle of excellent l)eer, being the best liquor 
in his house. 

The modest behaviour of Joseph, with the grace- 
fulness of his person, the cbaraider which Adams 
gave of him, and the friendship he seemed to enter- 
tain for him, began to work on the gentleman’s 
affections, and raised in him a curiosity to know the 
singularity which Adams had mentioned in his his- 
tory. This curiosity Adams was no sooner inff)rmed 
of than, with Joscqjh’s consent, lie agreed to gratify 
it; and accordingly related all he knew', with as 
much tenderness as was possibl*; for the character 
of lady Booby; and coneIu<led w’ith the long, faith- 
ful, and mutual passion between him and Fanny, 
not Concealing the meanness of her birth and educa- 
tion. These latter circumstances entirely curiMl a 
jealousy which had lately risen in the gimtlcmairs 
iiiind, ihat Fanny wa*s the daughter of some person 
ot fasiutm, and tliut Joseph had run away with her, 
and Adams was coneerned in the plot, ffe was 
now ciiaiuourcd of his guests, drank their fn alllis 


w’hat he had so much right to insist on ; and after 
some of the common apologies, w’hicli are the usual 
preface to a ctory, he thus began. 

CHA1*TEK III. 

In which the gcntleiean relates the hlslory of liis life. 

Sin, I am descemied of a good family, and was born 
a geutieman. My education was liberal, and at a 
public school, ill which I ])roceeiled so far as to 
become master of flu; I.atiii, and to be tolerably 
verseil in tin; Greek language. My fatlienlieil when 
I was sixteen, and left me master of myself. He be- 
queathed me a moderate fortune, which he intended 
I should not receive till I attained the age of twciiti- 
tiie: for he constantly asserted that was full early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the guidl 
anee of his own discreli»m. However, as this inten- 
tion was 80 obscurely wonled in his will that tin- 
lawyers a»lvised me to contest the point w ith rny trus- 
tees, I own 1 paid so little regard to the iiieliiiations of 
my dead father, wliieh Wi-re sufficiently emtain to 
lilt', that I followed their advice, and soon suc- 
<-<*ded, for tile trustees did not e<tntest tin* maltcr 
ery obstinately on their side. “ Sir," said yVtlaiiis, 
“may 1 mave the favour t>f }our ii;mie ? “ The 
genth Ilian answercMl his name was Wilson, and 
then jiroeeeded, 

1 staid a very little wliile at seliocl after Ids deafli ; 
for, being a forw uni youth, I was extremely impatii nt 
to be in the world, for which 1 tlnmglit my parts, 
knowledge, and manhood, tlioronghly qiiulitiial me. 
And to this early introduction into life, without a 
guide, J impnfi ail my future riiisforl lines ; for, he 
si«h*'. the obvious ndscldefs winch attend this, there 
is om* w hich hath not. been so generally ohseivcd : 
the first impnssion which mankind receivt'H of ym 
will he very dilliiMilt to eradicate, llow' imliappy, 
th(*refore, must it he to lix your ehaiaeter in iile, 
before yon can possibly know its ^alne, or weigh the 
conscqumices of those actions wldeh are to esiahiish 
your future n putatifui! 

A little nmler seveiiteen I left my scliool, ami 
went to London with no more than six jionnds in my 
pocket ; a great sum, as I then conceived ; and winch 
1 was afterwards surprised to find so soon consumed. 

The character I was ambitious of attaining was 
that of a fine gentleman ; tin; first reijui.sites i<> 
wldeh I apprehended w'i*re to be siijqilied by a 
tailor, a periwig-maker, and some few more tradcs- 

• Tlic aulhnr liatli by Home been represented to I'-'ue 
made a blunder liere ; for Ad.-inis Imd idfleed ^bovn 
learning (say they}, ]M*rh:ips all the author hud ; hut the gen- 
tleman hath shovCrt none, unhrss hls upprolmtion qf Mr. A<i;itn< 
he sueh: hut .surely it would be preii(»sterons in bim to call 
.so. I Iiave, however, notwithstanding this eritieiMii * 

;iin tohl eanje from the mouth of n great oraUir in a fn me 
eollei; hous«*, left this hhiiider uh it stood in tin* first eililioii. 
will not have the \anitv to apply to anjlhing in this w'orK " 
ob.i r^.Htion whii-li M. llaeier makes in her piefaee to her / i 
.stophaiiei; Jr tiffin f ont unc ninriito' t'unhtnnti', (fnvui , 
wfitiurrt; jJitif jjlns tfrurrillrntml tfU Vnf hfOtif/f J'.' 

Mr. (Jongri've h.itfi made such another hliiiuh'r in ms 
f..r Goe. where Tattle telln Miss I'rue, “ She should 
him as nnieh for the beauty he eoniineiids ia 1‘^‘*‘ 
liimMdf wa* isis-esw,! of i.,”' 
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men, >vlio deal in ruruishing out the human body, 
Notwithstandiinf the lowness of my purse, I found 
credit with them more easily than I expected, and 
was soon oquippifd to my wish. This I own then 
agreeably surprised me ; but I have since learned 
tliat it is a maxim amoii«if many tradesmen at the 
polite end of the town to deal as lar;^n;ly as they can, 
reckon as hijjli as tlu?y can, and arrest as soon as tliey can. 
The next qualiLications, namely, dancing, fencing, 
riding tlie great horse, and music, came into my head : 
but, as they rcjipiired expense and tinu?, I comforted 
myself, with regard to dancing, that 1 had learned a 
little in my youth, and couhl walk a minuet gen- 
teelly enough ; as to fencing, 1 thought my good- 
humour W(»uld preserve me fmm the danger of a 
(piarrel ; as to the horse, 1 hopeil it would not he 
thought »)f ; and for music, I imagined I could easily 
.actpiire the reputation of it; fori had luard som.* 
of my Hcliool-fcllows pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to sing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge oftlu? town seeme<l aiiot her ingredient ; 
this 1 thought 1 should arrive at hy fre<|uenting 
puMic plaees. Aecnrdingly I paid constant attend- 
ance to tl)(Mn all ; by whieli means I was soon master 
of the fasliioiiahh* plira-es, jeanied to cry n[> the 
faslpduahle diversions, and know tlie oames and 
lac's of the most fasliioiialth' men and women. 

Nothing now seome(l to remain Init -an intrigue, 
wliich I was resolved to ha\(‘ isnmediattdy ; I mean 
!lie reputation of it ; and indeed I was sf) snecess- 
il, that in a very short time I liad liulfadozeu witli 
le (ii)o>,t women in the (own. 

At tlicsi* word Adams fetched a deej) groan, and 
lien, blessing liijnself, cried out, “ tniod l.ont ! what 
, icked times thc'se are I ” 

Not so wiek«*d as >nu imagine, e<inlinued the geii- 
euiaii ; for I assure you they wer«; all vestal viiginii 
ir anylliiiig which I km-w to tlie contrary, 't'lie 
l•^)^(alion of iinri/ning with them v\:is all I sought, 
ml was whit 1 aifivml at: and perhaps 1 only liat- 
•p- 1 myself ev.-n in that ; for very piohaldy tlie 
rsons to whom I shovved their hillets knew as widl 
I that they were eouiiterfeits, and liiat T Iiad 
■ ritteii fliem to rnysell, “ W i iti' letters to yourself I” 
lid Adams, staring. O sir, answeiaal the geiille- 
it is the verj error of (In' tinn’s. llalfourmo- 
'•rn jdavs have oik* of these characters in tlumi. It 
< iiicredihli* the pains I have taken, ami the ab'-urd 
iielhods I ernjiloyecl, to tradiua* tlio ehara«-ter of f 
oiiieii of (!istin(‘lion. AVhen another had spoken 
: raptures of any one, I liave answeiaal, “ 1) — n 

•r, she 1 AVi* shall have her at II— d’s very soon.” 

Wk u he hath replied, “ Jle thought Ikt virinons,” 
liive answered, “ Ay, thou wilt always think a 
Oman virtuous, till she is in the streets; hut you 
•*d 1, .lack or Tom (turningto another in company), 
now better.” At wliic h I liave drawn a j)aj)er out 
1 my pocket, perliaps a tailor’s hill, and kisstal it, 
'■}iiig at tho same time, “ by (lad I was once foiul 
flier.” 

“ Proceed, if you please, hut do not swear any 
said Adains. 

^h’, said the gc'atleman, I ask yanir pardon. Wtdl, 
in this course of life 1 eontinued full three years. 

A\ hat course of life 1 ” answered Adams ; •* 1 tio 
‘nt remember yon have mentioned any.” — Your re- 
nark is just, said tho gmitleman, smiling; 1 should 
athcr have said, in this course of doing nothing. 1 
ememhor some time afterwards 1 wroti^ lln^ journal 
’ one day, wliich would serve, 1 believe, as well for 
"ly ntlier during the whole time. 1 will endeavour 
" repeat It to you. 

niorning I arose, took my gnrat stick, and 
lulkcd out in my green frock, with my hair in pa- 


pers (a groan from Adams), and sauntered about 

till ten. Went to tho auction ; told lady she 

had a dirty face; laughed heartily at something 

captain said, I can’t remember what, for I did 

not very W'ell hear it ; whispered lord ; bowed 

to the duke of ; and was going to bid for a snulF- 

box, but did not, for lear I should have had it. 

From 2 to 4. ilressiMl nivself. A groan. 

4 to 6, clineil. A gruan. 

C to H, rolVce honse. 

H to 9, Drury lane pliiyhouse. 

9 t(> 10, I.iurolii’s inn 
10 to 12, Drawing-room. A great groan. 

At all which, places nothing happened wmrth re- 
mark. 

At which Adams said, with some vehemence, 
“ Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly 
above vegetation : and I am surprised wlmt could 
lead a man of your sense into it.” What leads us 
into more follies tliaii y ou imagine, doctor, answered 
the gentleman — vanity ; for as contemptible a crea- 
ture as 1 was, and 1 assure you yourself cannot have 
more contempt for such a wretch than 1 now have, 
I tlien .'idiiiiretl myself, and should have despised a 
poison of your present ajipraraiice (you will pardon 
me), with all your h'arning ainl those excellent 
<lMalili«‘s whie’.i I have remarked in you. Adams 
bowed, and boggi d him to jiroeeed. After I had 
coiitimj. d two years in this course of life, said the 
gfutlciuun, an aceideut happened which oldiged me 
to change tlie scene. As 1 was one day at St. 
James’s eoiree-house, making very free with the 
chara-.-ter of a young lady of cpiality, an otfieer of 
the :ruai(ls, who was present, llionght proper to give 
me the lie. 1 an'>wered I miglit possiidy be mis- 
taken, Imt 1 intfiifl. (1 to tell no more tlniii tlie truth. 
To wliich he ina<le no rojdy but by a scornful sneer. 
After tliis 1 o!>s(-rved a strange eoldiiess in all my 
aiapiaintaiiee ; none of them spi»ke to me tirst, ami 
very few returiK'd me even tlie civility of a bow. 
The ( onipany I used to dine witli lift me out, and 
within a week 1 found my "idf in as mneli solitude 
at St. Jame>’s as if I had been in a desert. An 
honest elderly man, with a gretit hat and longswerd, 
at last toid me he liad a eompassioii for my youth, 
mid therefore advised me to show’ tlie world J was 
not sui-h a l•a^eal as they thought me to be. 1 rid 
Hot at first undi istand him ; but he e.xplaim d hiin- 
Sfir, ami ended with telling me, if I would write a 
idKilleiige lv» the captain, he. would, out of jiure 
eliarity, go to him w ith it, ” A very ehai itahle ju i- 
son, truly!” riied Adams. 1 Uesiicd till tlie next 
day, continued the geiiileman, to considi-r on if, 
and, retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the conse- 
quences on both side.s as fairly as 1 could. ()ii tin* 
one, I s:iw tin* risk of this alternative, either losing 
my ow n life, or having on my hands the blood of a 
man with whom I was not in the h ast angry. 1 
soon determined tliat the goi>d whieli apjieai'-d on 
the i>thev was not worth this hazard. 1 tlu ivfore 
resolved to quit the scene, and presently relind t<) 

the Temple, where I look chamhers. 1 soon 

got a fresh set of acquaintance, who knew nothing 
of what had happened tr Indeed, they were 

not greallv to niv a\ipi'obatiou ; tor tlie beaux of tbe 
'remple are only the sliaiiows of the others. They 
are the alfectaiion of atfeetalion. d lie vanity of 
those is still more ridiculous, if possible, than ol tln.^ 
others. Here I met with smart fellows who drank 
with lorils tlu'v did not kiiovv, and intiigui'd with 
women they lu-vcr saw. C’oveiit Ciarden was now 
the fart host ’streteh of my amhilion; where 1 shono 
forth in the bahoiiics at the playhouses, visited 

whores, do love to orange-wenches, and damned 

pla>s. ’idiis career was soon put a slop to by my 
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surgeon, who convinced me of the necessity of con- 
fining rnyiielf to iny room for u moivth. At the end 
of W'hich, having had leisure to retlect, I resolved 
to quit all farther conversation with beaux and 
smarts of every kind, and to avoid, if possible, any 
occasion of returning to this place of continement. 
“ 1 think," said Adams, “ the advice of a month’s 
retirement and rellection was very proper; but 1 
should rather have expected it from a divine than 
a surgeon.*’ The gentleman smiled at Adams’s 
simplicity, and, without explaining himself farther 
on such an odious subject, went on thus : T was no 
sooner perfectly restored to health than I found my 
passion for women, which I was afraid to satisfy as 
I had done, made me Ncry uneasy; I determined, 
therefore, to keep a mistress. Nor was I long be- 
fore I fixed my choice on a young woman, who hail 
before been kept by two gentlemen, and to whom I 
W'as recommended by a celebrated haw'd. I took 
her home to my chambers, and madi* her a settle- 
ment during cohabitation. This would, perhaps, 
have bopii very ill paid : however, she did not suiter 
me to be perplox(“d on that account; for, before 
([iiarter-day, I found her at my chambers in too 
familiar conversation with a young fidlow who was 
dressed like an officer, hut was indeed a city ap- 
prentice. Instead of excusing her inconstancy, she 
rapped out half a dozen oaths, and, snapping her 
fingers at me, swore she scormal to confine herself 
to the best man in England. Uj)oii this we parted, 
and the same bawd presently j)rovidcd her another 
keeper. I was not so much concerned at our sojia- 
ration as I found, within a day or two, I had reason 
to be for our meeting; for I was obliged to pay a 
second visit h) rny surgeon. I w'as now' forced to 
do peiiauee for some weeks, during which time I 
contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a genllemun who, after liaving 
bcmi forty years in the army, and in all the cam- 
paigns under the duke of Marlhorough, died a liiMi- 
tf'iiant on half-pay, and had left a widow, W'ith this 
only child, in very distressed circumstances : tljcy 
had only a small pension from the government, with 
what little the daughter could add to it by her work, 
for she had gn-at excellence at her iieeillc. Th^ 
girl was, at rny first acquaintance w itli her, solicited 
*n marriage by a young fellow in good circumstances. 
He was apprentice to a liucii-drapcr, and had a 
little fortune, sufficient to set up liis trade. TJn* 
mother was greatly pleased with this match, as in- 
deed she had suflieient reason. However, I soon 
pn'vented it. I rcpn scntcd him in so low a light 
to his mistress, and imulc so good a use of flattery, 
promises, and presents, that, not to dwell longer on 
this subject than is necessary, I prevailed with the 
poor girl, and conveyed fier away from her mother! 
In a w'ord, I debauched her. — (At which words 
Adams started up, fV-tclied three strides across the 
room, and then rejilaced himself in tlie chair.) You 
are not more affected w ith this part of my story than j 
myself; I assure you it will ne\er be snificii-ntly re- 
pented of in rny own ojiinion : but, if you already 
detest if, how much more will your indignation Im 
raised w'hen you hear the fatal consequences of this 
barbarous, this vilhinous action! If you ]dease, 
llicreforc, I will Iiere desist. — “ Ily no means,” cries 
Adams; ** go on, I beseech you ; and Heaven grant, 
yon may sincerely re})ent of this and many other 
things you have related!” — I w’as now, continijeil Ihe 
gentleman, as happy as the possession of a fine 
young creature, w'ho had a good education, and was 
endued w'ith many agreeable (pialifics, could make 
n^e. We lived some rnonth.s w'ith vast fondnoHs to- 
gether, without any company or conversation, more 


than wc found in one another; but this could not 
continue, always ; and, thoiigli 1 still preserved gresil 
affection for licr, I began more and more to want 
the relief of other company, and consequently to 
leave her by degrees — at last, whole days to herself. 
She failed not to tc.stify some uneasiness on these 
occasions, and complained of the melancholy life she 
led ; to remedy which, I introduced her into the ac- 
qiiaiiitancc of some other kept mistresses, with 
whom she used to play at cards, and frequent plays 
and otlier diversions. She ]c.ul not lived long in tliis 
intiiiiaey before 1 [U’rccivcd a visible alteration in 
her behaviour ; all her modesty and innocence va- 
nished by degrees, till her miiul became thoroughly 
tainted. She affected the company of rakes, gave 
herself all manners of airs, was never easy but abroad, 
or when she Iiad a party at my ehaml)ers. She was 
rapacious of money, extravagant to excess, loose iii, 
her eonversation ; and, if ever 1 demurred to any of 
her demands, oaths, (cars, and fits wi'ie tl»e imme- 
diate eonsequences. As the first raptures of fondness 
were loiur since over, tbis behaviour soon estranged 
myatfections from her; I began to refieet with plea- 
sure that she was not my wife, and to conceive an 
intention of ])arting with her; of which luiving 
given her a hint, she took eare to prevent me the 
pains of turning her out of doors, and accordingly 
departed herself, having first broken open my escri- 
toire, and taken with licr all she eould lind, to the 
amount of about 201)/. In tin* first heat of my 
resentment I resolved to pursue her with all (be 
vengeance of the law’ I but, as she liad the good luek 
to escape me during that ferment, my passion after- 
wards cooled; and, having rrdicel«*d tliat 1 liad been 
the first aggressor, and liad done her an injnrv for 
wbic-h I could make her no reparation, by robbjj.'g 
her of tlie innocence of her mind ; and hearing at 
till* same time that the poor old woman her mother 
had broke her lieart on her daughter’s elopement 
from her, I, coneluding myself l#r murderi'r (“ A.s 
you very well might," crii's Adams, with a groan), 
was pleased that (iod Almighty bad taken this 
method of pnnisliing me, and resolvi.'d quietly to 
submit to the loss. Indeed, I could wish I bad 
never heard more of tlie poor creature, w bo became 
in the end an abandoned jiiidligati? ; and, aftiu- 
being some years a coinnioii prostitiiti-, at last ended 
her miserable life in Niwvgati'. — Here the gentlemai< 
fetehiMl a deep sigh, wliich Mr. Atlains eelioed viuy 
loudly; and both eontiuued silent, looking on each 
other for some iiiiiiiites. At la.st tin* gentleman 
proi eiMled tbii.s ; ” I bad been perfectly constant to 
this girl during tlie whole time 1 kejit her: hut slie 
had scarce departed before I discovered mori* marks 
of her infiih lity to me than the loss of iiiv monev. 
Ill short, I was forced to maki? a third visit to my 
surgeon, out c>f whose InmU I di<l not get a hasty 
discharge. 

I now forsw'ore all future dealings with tie*, sex, 
complained loudly that the ]>leasure did not com- 
pensate the pain, and railed at tlie lu autifid crea- 
tures in as gross language as Juvenal himself 
formerly reviled them in. i looki»l on all the tow n 
harlots with a deteslalion not easy to he conceived ; 
fheir persons ap})eare(l to me as painteil palaces, in- 
habited by Disease and Diaitli ; nor could their 
beauty make (limn more desirable ohjeets in my 
eyes than gilding could make me covet a pill* 
golden ])lateH a coniii. but thoiigli I was no long'u’ 
the ahsoliife slave, I found some reasons to o'vu 
myself still the Kuhjeet, of love. My hatred for 
women decreaseil daily ; and 1 am not positive hut 
time might have iMliaycil me again to some common 
harlot, had I nol Lei o »ccu»cd by ;i passion for 
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chaniiiiif' Siipphlni, wliinh, hiiving oiu*o ciitorod 
Ijpoii, inacli? a vioh'iit prof^rcHS in my heart. Sap- 
pliira was wife to a man of fashion and i^allaiitry, 
and one who seemoil, I own, every way worthy of 
her atlectiuns ; which, ht)wev(T, he had not the 
reputation of havi^^^ She was indec<l a eoijm'th? 
achcvcc. Pray, sir,” says Adams, “ what is a 
eoipietteH I have met with tln^ word in Freiiel. 
authors, hut never e»Mild assign any id(‘a to it. I 
believe it is (In* same with nuv sottc^ An;'*IieO, a fool.’* 
Sir, answered the ^(MitJeman, perhaps you are not 
much mistaken; hut, as it is a particular kind of 
folly, I will endeavour to (h'serihe it. Were all 
creatures to ho ranked in the order of creation 
acconlin;' to their usefulness, I kTH)w few animals 
that would not lake plaei* of a eo(jnette ; nor indeed 
hath this creature mn<‘h ])relenee to an^thinj; he- 
yoiid instinet ; for, thoni,di sometimes we mi^;ht 
imagine it was animated hy the passion of vanity, 
yet far the ;;realer part of its actions fall beneath 
even that low motive; for iiistanee, s(‘veral absurd 
postures and tricks, inlinitely more foolish than 
wlijit can he observed in tin; most ridicnloiis hirdsip 
and heasts, and wiiieli would pi'isnade the heholder 
that the silly wri'teh ^^^ls aiming at our Coutompt. 
IikIimmI its eharaeleristic is a tier lal ion, and this led 
an<l ^•o\cTmMl hy whim only : for as Ixsiuty, wisdojn, 
wit, t!;ood-natnie, politeness, and health, are some- 
tiiues alfeeted hy this erealnre, so an* ULiliness, folly, 
nojisen.se, ill-natnre, i]|-hr-e«Mlinju% and sickness, like- | 
wise pul on hy it in their turn. Its life is one eon- i 
slant lie; and the oidy rule hy which von can form 
ajiv Jndijment «tf th«‘m is, that they are never what 
they si'eiii. If it was [xtssihle for a eojjuette to love 
la> it is ijoi, iV>r if ever it attains this |tassi»)n tin* eo- 
(jiielte <*i ases iustantlv), it would wear the face of 
iii.liilej'ein e, if not of hatred, to the beloved ohjet-t ; 
\Mn m,i\ ilienfoie he asoii'ed, when tln'V endeavoJir 
to pi'isuade von<%f their likin.;, that ihi'V arc* imlif- 
ferent to yon at least. And ind« e.l this was the 
ease of my Sa]jphira, vvlio no scunier s'lw me in tin* 
iiniiihei* of her admirejs than she i^a’.e im* what is 

• oinmonly called eneoni aL;( tnent : shevv i.ndil often 
it'ok at .m*, and, when slie jicrei'ived me meet In r 

• ■Vi s, would iiistaiiily take them olf, dist*M\ crijiif at 
the same time as much snrprisi* anil emotion as pos- 
sihle. 'rinse arts failed not of the sueeess she 
iiiti iidi'd ; and, as I Lfiew more pai-tienlar to lier than 
the rest of lier adniii'Ts, she aihaiieed, in proportion, 
nioi'e rineetly to me than to tin* others. She alleetcd 
the low voice, vvliispei*, lisp, siudi, start, lanadi, and 
many other indications of ]i:j-Nsion vvliieli daily de- 
ceive thousands. Wlien I plaveil at Avhist with hei*, 
slin wonhl look earnestly at me, am! at the same 
time lose deal or revoke ; llu'n hurst into a ridien- 
loiis lanofi, and eiy, “ laj ! I can't itna 'ine what I 
was thinkiijo of.” 'I’o delaifi von no lotn^^ej*, after 1 
had t;tine. tlnoni^h a .snllieieiit course of e’allantrv, 

1 thou;^ht, and was thoronehly convinced I had 
raised a violent |)assion in my mistress, I soni^lit an 
<^pportnnity of eomin<j; to an et'laircissenient with 
her. She avoiJi*d this as inueh as possible; hovv- 
evc]*, m*e,it as^idnity at hmijlh pres»*iiled me one. I 
will not (iescrihe all the ])articu!ars of this interview; 
let it sniliee that, till she eimld no hujunT pretend 
not to see my drift, she Ih'st alU eled a violent sur- 
pri.se, and iinmr'diately after as violent a passion: 
sl.'c vvonden'd what I had seen in her condnet which 
'•i^nld induce me to affront her in this manner; 
and, hreakins' from me the first moim'iit she 
<*<>uld, told me I liad no olhi'r way to escape 
the conseipience of her ri'sentmeiif than hy .;ev**r 
or at least speaking' to her more. I was 
i\oi contented willi this answer; I still nnrs«ie<I 


h{?r, but to no ])iirpos<j ; and was at len^dh convinced 
that her husband had the sole possession of Inn* per- 
son, and that neither he nor any <)tlu*rJi:id made any 
impression on her heart. I was taken (hf from fol- 
lowing this i^nis fntiius hy some advances which 
were ina<le me hy tin; wife of a eili/en, vvlio, t.h(.‘Ugh 
m*ither vei*y young nor handsome, was yet too agree 
able to he rejected hy my amorous eonstitution. I 
accordinglv soon salislied lier that she Iiad not cast 
away h<*r hints on a barroi or cidd soil : on l!ie con- 
trary, llicy instantly jjrodnccd her an eager and de- 
siring hiver. N«>r did she give me any reason to 
eom|7lain ; slie nn-t the wai'mth she had raisi d vvilii 
cipial anlour. I liad no longer a eoipiette to deal 
with, but one who was wiser than to iJi-ostilnte the 
iioIjIc jjassion of love to the ridienlons lust of ^aaity. 
We presently understood one another ; and, as the 
pleusina s we sought lay in a mnfual gratification, v\ e 
soon found and enjoyed them. 1 thonglil. myselt at 
tirst greatlv" happy in the possession of this new mi.s- 
ti’ess, whose fondness would have (jnickly siirli-ited a 
more sickly ap{»etite; ))sit it had a diilerejit efli'cf on 
mine: she carried my p:jssion higlier hy it than 
yontli or beauty had been able. Hut m> liapiuness 
could nut long coni inne uninterrupted. i he apj>re- 
lieiisions we lay niiih r from the jealousy of hei’ hus- 
])and euve us great uneasiness. “ I’oor vvreteli 1 I 
pity him,” cried Adams. He did indeed deserve 
it, said the gentleman; f»’r he loved his wife with 
great tenderness ; and, I assure von, i-t is a great 
satisfaction to me that 1 was not ilje man who tirst 
sedueud lier atfeetions fVoin him. These ap|>reheii- 
siijijs appeared also too well grounded, foi* in the end 
he di>e(,vejed ns, and i>roenred witnesses id’ our 
eare>se.',, lie tiien proseenteil me ;il la^v^ and reco- 
vered dtldO/. dimagi's, vvhiv’h iniieh dlstressod my 
fortune t'» pay ; and, what was worse, his wife, being 
divorced, eami* upon my liauds. I h-d a very uneasy 
life with her; for, besides licit my jia-sivm was now* 
imieh abated, Imr e\eessi\ e jealousy vvais very trou* 
hlesoim . At h ngtli ih*at!i ride me of an ineonveni- 
i once w hieh the eonsideratiou of my having been tljc 
; author of her misfortunes would lu vor snilei* me to 
take any other im lhod of diseanling. 
i I now h.iile adieu to love, and residved to pursu * 
‘ other less damuTous and expensive j'h asures. I 
} f‘*U into tlie acijuainnuiee of a set »d' jollv coinpu 
i nions, who slept all ilav ;ind drank, all uig’at ; tel- 
I lows vvlio might ratlier he said to consume time thaii 
I to live. I’heir best eonversalion was muhiiig hut 
j noise: singing, holloing, wrangling, drinking, toast- 
j ing, sp— -vviiig, smoking, were till* ehiet ingreilieiils 
i ofonr entertainment. And vet. had as tlieyvverc, 
j they wei-e more tolerable than onr graver scenes, 

I which were cither excessive tedious nariMti^es ot dull 

I common matters of fact, or liot disputes about trilling 
matters, vvdiieh eouimonly end«'d in :v wager. I i 
wav of life the first serious rell 'i tion put a period to ; 
and I heeame ineniher of a eluh trei\e,cuti'd hv voniig 
men of great abilities, '1 he bottle was now ‘ 
calli‘.I in to the assistance of our eon ver.s.at ion, w inch 
rolled on the deepest points of 

iho (mrsiiit of wliii'li 'I'’''"' ' ' . *, ' . 

i„.lihs of ...tiu-iilion, ami irovonio.l "''"''g ^ “"‘.f, 

■|iv tho ii.faliiMo Oiiiilo of liuiuaii I'oason. 1 1 i. pi. it 

^-ui.Io, aflor l.:.>i,ii: slu.niillioin tlu- " t ..t 

,..rv ihrion. Imt siinplo Om f, Oat • » 

as a Doilviii the uiiiierse. Iieljs . thorn to 
..stiihlish in his sleail a eeiiau. luie ot J •'>‘- 

heri..^ to whieh linn all amveil at the ^ 

of morals. Uefleetion made me as much dv lightr d 
with this soeielv as it had tanghl me to despise ;vml 
detest the formiT. 1 began now to esteem m)scU it 
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bcin^ of a higher order than I hail ever hefove coii- 
ceiveil ; and mus the more eliarmcd with this rule of 
right, as 1 really found in ray own nature nolhiug 
repugiiai*; to it. I lield in utter eontempt all ])er- 
sous who wanted any other indueemeut to virtue 
besides her intrinsic beauty and exeellencc ; and had 
so high an opinion of iny present eonipanions, witli 
regard to their morality, tliat 1 would liavc trustt'd 
them with whatever was nearest and dearest to me. 
Whilst 1 was engaged in this delightful dream, two 
or three accidents happened successively, whieh at 
first much surj)rise(l me ; — tor one of our greatest 
philosophers, or rule-of-right men, withdrew him- 
self from us, taking with him the wife of one of his 
most intimate friends. .Seeondly, another of the 
same society left tlm cluh without rememueriiig to 
take leave of his bail. A third, having borrowed a 
sum of money of me, for wliich I received no se- 
curity, when I asked him to repay it, absolutely 
denied the loan. These several practiees, so incoii- 
aistent with our golden rule, made me begin to sus- 
pect its infallibility; but when I emnmunicated my 
thoughts to one of the club, he said, “ There was 
Jiothing absolutely good or evil in itself; that actions 
were denominated good or bad by the eireunistanccs 
of the agent. That possibly the man who ran away 
with his neighbour’s wife might be one of very good 
inclinations, but over-prevailed on by the violence of 
an unruly passion ; and, in otlier particulars, might 
be a very worthy member of society: that if the 
beauty of any woinan created in him an uneasiness, 
he had a right from nature to ndieve himself;*'— 
with many other things, whieh I tiicJi detested so 
much, that I took leave of the society that very even- 
ing and never returned to it again. Being now re- 
duced to a state of solitude, wliich 1 did not like, 1 
became a great frequenter of the playhouses, whieh 
indeed was always my favourite diversion ; and most 
evenings passed away two orlliree hours beliind tlie 
scenes, where I met with seicral jiuetu, with whom I 
made engagoinents at the taverns. Some of tin? 
players were likewise of our parties. At these meet- 
ings we were generally entertained hy (he jioetsuilli 
reading their performances, and hy the players with 
repeating their parts: ujmn wliich occasions, I oh- 
served the gentleman who fiirnishe«l our entertain- 
ment was commonly the liest pleased of the eoiu- 
jiany; who, though tliey were jiretty civil to Iiim to 
his face, seldom failed to take die first opportunity of 
his absence to ridicule him. Now I made some re- 
marks which ju'ohably are loo obvious to ht; wortli 
relating. “ Sir," said Adams, “ your remarks if 
you please." First then, says he, I concludcil tliat 
the general observation, that wits are most inclined 
to vanity, is not true. .Men are equally vain of 
riches, strength, beauty, honours, &c, lint these 
appear of themselves to the eyes of tin; heholders, 
wherea.s the poor wit is obliged to prodin-e his pi*r- 
formanco to show you liis perfection ; ami on his 
readiness to do this that vulgar opinion I, have be- 
fore mentioned is gronmled; but doth not the jier- 
«on who expends vftst sums in the furniture of his 
house or the ornaments of his jierson, who consumes 
much time and employs [p*eat pains in dressing him- 
self, or who thinks himself paid for self-denial, la- 
bour, or even viliany, by a tiile or a riband, sacri- 
fice as much to vanity as the poor vv’it who is desirous 
to read you his poem or his play t My second re- 
mark was, that vanity is the worst of jiassions, and 
more apt to contaminate the mind than any otl '^r ; f r, 
as sellisliness is much more general tlian we please 
to allow it, so it is natural to hate and envy those 
who stand between ns and the good we desire. 
Now, in lust and arnbitioii these are few; and (*ven 


in avtiriec we Hud many who arc no obstacle! to o\il 
pursuits; but the vain man seeks pre-eminence; 
and everything whieh is excel ient or praiseworthy 
in another renders him tlie mark of his antipathy. 
Adams now began to fumble in his pockets, ami 
soon cried out, “ O la ! 1 have it not about me." 
Lpon this, the geiith'inan asking liim what he was 
s<*:irchiiig for, lie said lie searched after a sermon, 
which he thought his musteipicee, against vanity. 
" Fie upon it, tic upon it cries he, ‘* why do 1 
ever leave that sermon out of my pocket 1 1 wish it 
was witliiii five miles ; I would willingly fetch it, 
to read it you." The geiitlenuiii answered that 
there was no iieeil, for he was cured of tlic jiassioii. 
“ And for that very reason," quoth Adams, “ 1 would 
reail it, for I am couHdeut you would admire it : 
indeed, 1 have never been a greater enemy to any 
passion than that silly one of vanity." Tlie gentle- 
man smiled, and proceeded — From tliis society I 
easily passed to that of the gamesters, where nothing 
remarkable happened hut the linishing my fortune, 
which those genilemeii soon helped me to the emi 
V^f. 'I’his opened seeiies of life hitlunto unknown ; 
poverty ami distress, with their horrid train of vluns, 
aftoriH‘ys, bailitfs, liaunted me day ami night. My 
clothes grew shabby, my credit had, ruy friends ami 
acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this situation 
the strangest .thought iinaginahle eame into my 
head; ami what was this hut to write a play ? for 1 
Iiad sullicient leisure : fear of bailitfs eontim d me 
every ilay to my room: and, having alwajs had a 
little inclination and something of a genius that 
way, I set myself to work, ami within a low months 
pro(Iuce<l a piece of live acts, which, was accej»lc.l 
of at the theatre. I remembered to have fonm i ly 
taken tickets of other poets for their hem-His, long 
before the appearance* of their pi’iformaiices ; ami, 
resolving to follow a pree(*dcnt whieh n as so well 
suited to my prescMit cii eumstaiic'^, 1 immeilialcly 
provitlcil myself with a larci' numht r of little papers, 
llapjiy indeiMi would he the stale* of poedry, would 
these tickets pass eiirr<‘tit at the bakehouse, the ale- 
house, ami tlie eham!ler’s-shoj) : but alas! far othm- 
yvise ; iju tailor will take them in payment for 
hu -krain, canvas, st:iy tape ; nor no hailllf for t ivi- 
lity-inoncy. 'I’hey are, indeed, no more than a 
j.assport to iiegwitli; a eertiticaie that the owner 
wants Hv(* shillings, whieh induces w ell-dispos<-d 
<'hristiaus t») charity. I now e.vperieueed ulial is 
worse than pou-rty, or rather w hat is (lie worst eon- 
se(|uence of jxjverty, — I mean ntternlanee and de- 
pemleticc on the great. ..Many a morning have 1 
wailed hours in tin; cold parlours of men of (piality ; 
where, after seeing the lowest rascals in laca? and 
embroidery, the jtimjts and huffoons in fashion, ad- 
mitted, I have been sometimes told, on .semling iu 
iny name, tliat iny lord eouhl not jiossihly sia* me 
this morning: a suflicient assiirinee that 1 sliould 
never more get entranei* into that house. Some- 
limes I have, hern at last admitted; and the great 
man hath thought projar to exeuse himself, by tell- 
ing me he was tied up. " Tied n|V* says Adams, 

“ pray what ’s that ?" Sir, sayn the gentleman, the 
proKt whieh booksellers allovved authors for tlie 
iiCHt works was so very small, that e(‘rtaiM nn‘n of 
birth and fortune some years ago, w'ho w'cn* the 
patrons of wit ami learning, thought Ht to encou- 
rage them farther hy entering into voluntary sub- 
scriptions for tln^ir encouragement. Thus Frior, 
Ivowo, Pope, and soriic other men of genius, re- 
ceived large sums for their labours from the public. 
This sccirioil so easy a method of getting moneys 
that many of the hnve.st scribblers of ll'c times ven- 
tured to publi-sh their works in flie same wuyj •'***“ 
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many hail the assurance to take in 8abRcrii)tions for j 
was not writ, nor ever int<‘n(letl. SubHerip- 
tions in this manner growing iubiiile, and a kind 
of jax on the public, some j)ersons, tinding it not 
80 easy a task to discern goo<l from bad authors, or 
to know what genius was worthy encouragement 
and Avliat was not, to prevent the expense of sub- 
scribing to so many, invented a imdliod to excuse 
themselves from all subscriptions whatever; ami 
this was to roeoive a small sum of mom^y in* con- 
sideration of giving a large one if ever tliey suh- 
seribed ; which many have done, ami many more 
have pretemled to have done, in order to silenee all 
nolieitation. The same method was likewise taken 
w'itli playhouse tiekets, which w'er(‘ no less a piihlie 
grievance ; end tliis is wliat tliey call being tied up 
from subscribing. “ 1 can’t say hut the term is apt 
enough, and somewhat typical,” said Adams ; ‘‘ h>r 
a man of large ibrtune, who ties himself up, as you 
call it, from the eucouragem(‘nt of men of merit, 
ought to he tied up in reality.” Well, sir, says the 
gentli'inan, to return to my story. Sometimes 1 
lla^e received a guinea from a man of (juality, given 
with as ill a grace as alms are generally to the 
nieaiK'st lieggar ; and pureliased too with as mneh 
time spent in attc'iidanei* as, if it liad lieen spmit in 
honest iinlnstry, might ha\«* hrouglit me moia* juollt 
with inlinitely more satiNfuetion. Ai’tm* about two 
mouths s])enl in (his disagreeable v.'iih liie 

til most mortitieatieii, when I was illuming my hoiies 
oil the prospect of a plentiful liainest from my play, 
upon aiiplying to tin* iirompter to know when it 
caim* into n lmarsal, In* informed me In^ had reeeiveil 
onh rs fjnru the manag'>is to retnni me the play 
again, for (hat they Cviuld not iiossibly tict it that 
seiisou ; lint, if I would take it :uid revis<; it against 
the iK'xt, they sliould be glad to sre it iigaiii. I | 
Miatt'hed it from liiin with great Indignation, and 
I' tirt'il to my where I thnnv m\*‘elf on the 

hed in a tit of di spalr. ” You should rather have 
tl'.rowri jonrself oil Muir kne<-s,” sa\s .\«!.ims, ** for 
ilesji-iir is siijful.” As .soon, eontinue,! the gentle- 
inan, a-i I had indulged the ilist tumult of my Jias- 
111 , I la gau to consider coolly w li.it eoiirstt I sliould 
t ike in a situation williout frii'inls, moiU'V, ere<lit, 
reputation of ny kind. Afti’r reviihing naii\ 
tilings in my mind, 1 could see no otln'r possihi- 
lily of furnishing myself w itli the miserable ue< e'*sa- 
licN ot life than to retire a garret near the 'lh*m])le, 
and eommeiK’i* haekiiey-w liter to tlie. lawyers, tor 
which 1 was w'ell qualilie«l, being an exeelleiil jien- 
nia 'riiis purjii I n*! ilveil mi, and iminedi- 
. put it ill execution. I liad an acquaintance 
with ail attorney who liad formerly transacted af- 
f.iirs tor me, iiml to !iim I apjilied ; but, instead of 
biniishing me with any husiness, he lauglu’d at niy 
undertaking, and ttd<l me, “ He was afraid I should 
turn liis dei'ds into jdays, mid he slioul<l expi'ct to 
^'•e them on the stage.” Not to tire you with in- 
stances ot this kind from others, I found that Tlato 
niinmdf did not hold poets in greater abhorrence 
llnin tli('S(' men «)f business do. Wlu*i'ev<*r I durst 
'('titlin' to fi coff('e-house, which whs on Sundays 
fuily, a whisper ran round the imoui, which was eon- 
^b’liitly iitteiidi'd with a sneer— 'I'haf ’s poet WiKon ; 

I know not whether you have ohserveil it, but 
llu're is a iiialigMity in the nature of man, which, 
"hell not W('('(|ed out, or at least covered by a good 
^’diieation and ixditeness, delights in making amUher 
•nieasy or dissatisfied with biiiisi'lf. Tliis abundantly 
'ippear.^ i,, .^\\ assemblies, except th(*se who are 
dl('d by jicoph* of fashion, and esjiei ially among tlie 
.Viiiuger pe(q)I(* of botli sexes whose liirth and ft»r- 
uuea place them just w illiout llie pedite circles ; I 


mean the lower class of the gentry, and the higher 
of the mercantile world, who an*, in reality, the 
worst-bred part of mankind. Well, sir, whilst 1 
continued in tliis miserable state, with scarce sutli- 
cient business to keep me from Klarving, the rejni- 
tation of a poet being my bane, I aeeidentally be- 
came acejuainted with a bookseller, who told me, 

” It w'as pity a man of rny learning and gi'wius should 
be obliged to such a method of getting his liveli- 
hood ; tliat lie had a compassion for me, and, if I 
wmuld engage with him, lie would undertake to pre- 
vide handsomely for me.” A man in my eircuin- 
stanees, as he very well knew, liad no choice. I 
accordingly aeeepled liis pnqiosal witli his condi- 
tions, w'hich were none of the most favourable, and 
f»!ll to translating witli all my might. 1 lead no 
Mger reason to lament the want of business; for 
h(‘ funiisbed me with so mu(*h, that in half a year I 
•almost writ mysidf blind. I likewise contrairted a 
distemper by my sedentary life, in which no part of 
my body was exercised but my right arm. which 
rendered me incapable of writing for a long time. 
This unluckily happening to delay the publication 
of a w ork, and my last performance not having sold 
well, the bookseller declined any further eiigage- 
iru'iit, and aspersed me to his brethren as a careless 
idle fellow. 1 bad, liow ever, by having half-worked 
and half-starved mys<’if to deatli during the lime I 
was in his service, saved a few guineas, w'ith which 
I bouglil a lottery-ticket, resolving to throw' myself 
into Tortumfs lap, and try if she would make me 
amends for the injuries she had done me at the 
gamiiig-tahle. This pur('lias<’, being made, left me 
almo-it pennyless; when, as it I had not been stil- 
tieiently iniserahh', a haililf in woman’s eloilies got 
admitlance to my eUainher, whither he was directed 
I by ll lM»ok seller. He ana.Nted im? at my tailor’s 

aiit for thirty-li\(‘ pounds ; a sum for w hieh 1 could 
not procure bail ; ami was therefore conveyed to liis 
house, where 1 Was locked np in an upper eliamlier. 
I had now iieitlicr licaltli (fori wa*; scaree roeoveia'd 
fioiniiiv inillspoMlum ), llherly. money, or trieiuls 
and had iihamloned all liopes, and even lliedoire, of 
life. “ Hul this etaiild not last long,” said Adams; 
‘* for (hmbtless tl.e tailor relea-«Hl \(»u the moment 
he was trulv ac<juainti (l with yun atiairs, ami knew 
that y.'Ur eireiini'-tauces wuild mq ]!ern»it yui to 
pay liim.” ” Oh, sir,” an*<wi'rcd the gi'ntlenian, 
” he knew lliat l>efore lie arn'sted me ; nay In* knew 
that nothing hut iin'apaeity eould preM-nt me paving 
mv delits; for I had been his eiislomer nianv yars, 
had spi'iit vast sums of money with liini, and Inul 
alwavs paid most pnnetually in my prospt'roiK day; 
but when 1 remiiiili’d him of tliis, with assiiranees 


that, if he would not molest mv eiideavouis, 1 would 
pay him all the money I eould by mv iitnn'st labour 
and industry I>roeure, reserving only wliat was siil- 
lieient to preserve me .alive', he answered, his pa- 
tience was worn out ; that I had put him otf from 
time to time; that he wanted th«' ni'Ciev ; tliat he 
bad put it into a law va r’s bamW ; and if I did not 

pav bini immediatelv, or timl seeuiity, 1 must In' m 
ail and expect m*) mercy.” “lie m.iy expect 

merev,” cries Adams, starting from bis chair. * wheie 

ho win liiul HOMO ! Ho'v i iin snoli a ropoat 

tlio lo.r.I's pra\c r; « h. i o tho woi.l, « is tians- 
laloil. I know ii.it f.n- what n a-.oii. tv.-siiass.'S, U i» 
ii. tl.o oiiv'iiial, ilol.tsl Aii.l as M.n'ly as avo . o not 
lori.iv .1 i.lli.-rs th.'ir 'I.'l'l*. 

pay tli.Mii, s,. s.ii'. lv shall ««• oinsoUvi* W mitorgivoil 
Ihoi. are iii no .oii.liti.m ol paying. lU 
...■as...l, an.l Itu- gonlh-nian proci'.alo.l. Into 1 

,vas in this .loploral.lo situation, a lormor acquaint, 
nice to tvlioiii 1 li.nl coiniiiuiucatcd my lottery. 
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ticket, found me out, and, making me a visit, with 
great delight in his'eountenanee, shook me heartily 
by the hand, and wished me joy of my good for- 
tune : for, says he, your ticket is come up a prize of 
HOOD/. Adams snapped his tingers at tlieso words 
in an ecstacy of joy ; wliich, however, did not con- 
tinue long ; for the gentleman thus proceeded : — 
Alas! sir, this was only a trick of Fortune to sink 
me the deeper; for 1 had disposed of this lottery- 
ticket two days before to a relation, who refused 
lending me a shilling without it, in order to procure 
myself bread. As s()t)ii as my Irh-nd was aecpiainted 
with my unfortunate sale he began to revile me and 
rcmiiul me of all tlie ilUeonduct and miscarriages of 
my life. He said I was one whom Fortune could not 
save if she would; that 1 was now' ruinetl Avilhout 
any hopes of retrieval, nor must expect any pity from 
my friends ; that it Avould be extreme weakness to 
coinpassioiiate the mish)rluncs of a man who ran 
headlong to his OAvn destruction. lie then painted 
to me, in as lively colours as he Avas able, the happi- 
ness I should Inuo noAV (‘iijoyed, had T not foolishly 
disposed of my ticket. I urged the plea of neces- 
sity ; but lu’ made no ansAver to that, and began 
again to nwile me, till I could bear it no longer, and 
desired liim to linisli his Aisit. I soon exchanged 
the bailiff’s liousc A»r a prison ; Avhere, as 1 had not 
money sufficient to procure me a separate, apart- 
ment, I was croAvded in Avith a great number of mi- 
serable Avretches, in common Avdth Avhom I was des- 
titute of cAerv coiiAeiiienco cf life, esen that wdiich 
all the brutes enjoy, Avholesomo air. In these dread- 
ful circumstaiUM's I applied by letter to several of 
my old ac(piaiutanee, and such to whom I had for- 
merly lent money witliout any great prospect of its 
f)eing returned, for their assistance ; hut in vain. 
.\ii excuse, instead of a d(‘ninl, Avas the gentlest an- 
BAVtu- I r(*reived. Whilst 1 languished in a condition 
too lu>rril)lc to bo doscriljccl, and AA'liich, in a land of 
Ininianity, and, Avhat is much more, Christianity, 
8e(>ms a stranLfc punishment for a little inadvertency 
and indiscretion; wliilst I Avas in this condition, a 
fellow came into the prison, and, inquiring me out, 
delivered me the following letter 

“ Stu,— My ratluT, to wliom you sold your l’<*kct in Uu* la>t 
lottery, du-d, tlie lanie il:iy in vidclt if cunu! up ji .is you 

possiftly IwMid, iii’.d lofl im* solo ludrcss oi’ull Ids ldrtutn\ 

I ;iiii so much touched with uiar present circumstanre.s, and 
the unea.siuess you mu^t feel at l»a\iiii( l)een ilriveii to dispose 
or wlfat mi{,dit have made you liaju y, that I must de.dre jour 
aeeeptaiico of the enclosed, and am vimr hunilde servant, 

** H.VUHIKT IIkaHTY.” 

And Avliat do yon think Avas enclosed? “ I don’t 
Know',” cried Adams ; “ not less than a guinea, f 
hope.” Sir, it Avas a bank-note for 200/.— 
“200/. 1” says Adams, in a rapture. No less, I 
assure you, answatred t!ie gt'iitleman ; a sum 1 
Avas not half so delighted Avitli asAvith the dear name 
of ihe generous girl tliat sent it me; and avIio Avas 
not only the best hut the handsomest creature in 
the universe, and for Avliorn I lead long had a passion 
which I never durst disclose to her. I kissed her 
name a thousand times, my eyes overflowing with 
tenderness and gratitude ; 1 icjfcated — But not to 
detain you Avith these raptures, I immediately ac- 
quired my liberty; and, liaving paid all my debts, 
departed, Avith iipAvards of fifty pounds in my "pocket, 
to thank my kind dcliA^erer. She liapjfencd to be 
then out of town, a cire,u,nstancc, Avhich, u]>on re- 
flection, [deased mo ; for by that means I liad an op- 
portunity to apjfenir before h(‘r in a more decent dress. 
At her return to town, witliiii a day or tAvo, I Ihrev/’ 
myself at lier feet Avith t!>e most ardent acknow'- 
iedgments, Avhich she rejected Avith an unfeigned 
gioHtiiess of mind, and told mo t could not oblige 


her nioro than by never mentioning, or if poMible 
thinking on, a circumstance which must bring to ray 
mind an accident that might be grievous to me to 
think on. She proceeded thus ; “ What 1 liavo 
done is in my oAvn eyes a trifle, and perliaps in- 
finitely less than would have become mo to do. 
Aiit! if you think of engaging in any business Avliere 
a larger sum may be serviceable to you, I sliall not 
be over-rigid either ns to the s«‘curity or interest.” 

I endeavoured to express all the gratitude in my 
poAver to this profusion of goodness, though j)erhap8 
it Avas iny enemy, and begun to aillict my mind 
Avith mote agonic.'S I ban all tlie miseries I had un- 
derwent ; it afiV'eted me Avith severer reflections 
than poverty, distress, and prisons united had been 
able to make me feel ; for, sir, these acts and pro- 
fessions of kindness, Avhich were sufficient to have 
raised in a good heart the most violent passion of' 
friendship to one of the same, or to age and ugliness 
in a difierent sex, came to me from a Avoman, a 
young and h(*aiitifnl Avoinan ; one Avhose perfections 
1 had long kuoAvn, and for Avhom I had long coii- 
c(;ivcd a A'iolont passion, though Avitli a desj-air 
Avhich made me endeavour rather to curb and con- 
ceal, than to nourish or aceptaint her Avith it. In 
short, they came upon me united Avith beauty, soft- 
ness, and tenderness ; sucli bewitching Kiniles ! — 
() Mr. Adams, in that miuncnt I lost myself, and, 
forgetting onr different situations, not considering 
Avhat return 1 Avas making to her goodness by de- 
siring Jjer, Avho had given jue so much, to bestow 
her all, I laid gently liold on her hand, and, convey- 
ing it to my lij)s, 1 pressed it a\ ith iiiconceivabio 
anlonr ; tlnui, lifting up my swimming eyes, i suav 
her face and neck overspread Avith oiu; blush : she 
olfcrod to wiihtlraAV her hand, yet not so as to de- 
li\'cr it from mine, though I Indd it witli the gen- 
tlest force. We both stuud trembling ; Iut eyes 
cast on the ground, ami mine sjiedfastly fixed on 
her. Good G — d, what Avas tJieii the condition of 
iny soul! burniJig Avith love, tlesive, admiration, 
gratitude, and every tender })assion, all bent on one 
chririning object. Passion at last got the better <.f 
both reason ami respeet, ami, softly hdting go her 
hand, 1 olfered madly to clasj) Inn' in my aniis ; 
Avhen, a little recovering herself, she started from 
me, asking im*, Avilh some show of anger, “ If she 
hud any reason to expeet this treatment from me.” 

I tlnm fell prostrate before her, and told her, if 1 
had offended, my life was absolutidy in her poAver, 
Avhieh 1 Avould in any manner lose for her sake. 
Nay, madam, said f, you shall not he so ready to 
punish me as I to snll’er. I oavu my guilt. I di'tcst 
the reflection tliat 1 Avoiild have sacrificed your hap- 
piness to mine. Believe me, I sincerely repent my 
ingratitude ; yet, believe me too, it was my passion, 
my unbounded passion for you, wdiich hurried me 
so far: 1 have loved you long and temhndy', ami the 
goodness you have slioAvn me hath iimoceiitly 
Avcighed doAvii a wretch undone before. Acipiit 
me of all mean, mercenary aIcavs; and, before 1 
take my leave of you for ever, Avbicli I am resfdvcil 
instantly to do, believe me that FoVtniie could have 
raised me to no height to Avhich J could not have 
gladly lifted you. O, curst'd lie Fortune ! — ** 
not,” says she, interrupting me with the awi'ctest 
voice, “ Do not curse Fortune, since she liath made 
me liappy ; and, if she hath put your happim'ss in 
my power, 1 have told you you shall ask nothing in 
reason whieli I Avill refuse.” Madam, said I, you 
mistake me if you irnagiiK', as you seem, iny happi- 
ness is in the poAver of Fortumr noAV. You have 
obliged me too much alrojuly ; if 1 liave any Avish, it 
i.s for some blessed acc ident, by W'hich 1 may con- 
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Uibute witl\ my life to Iho least auj^tnentation of 
your felieity. As for myself, tlie only happiness I 
ean ever have will he hearing of yours; ami if 
Fortune will make that complete, I will forgive her 
all lier wrongs to me. “ You may, iiifleccl,'* an- 
swered she, smiling, for your own happiness must 
be included in mine, I have long known your 
worth ; nay, I must confess,” said she, blushing, 

“ I have long discovered that passion for me you 
profess, notwithstanding those endeavours, wiiich I 
urn convinced were unaffected, to concejiJ it ; and 
if all I can giv(* with reason will mft suffice, take 
reason away; and now I helievc you cannot ask 

me what 1 will deny.” She uttered these words 

will) a sweetness not to be imagined. I immediately 
started ; my blood, which lay frc(‘if'ing at my heart, 
rushed tumultuously through every vein. 1 stood 
for a moment silent ; then, flying to her, I caught 
lu'r in my arms, no longer resisting, and softly told 
her she must give me then herself. O, sir! can I 
describe her look '? She retnainwl silent, and almost 
motionless, several minutes. At last, r(‘covering 
herself a little, sin' insisted on my leaving lier, and 
ill sucli a manner that 1 instantly obeyed : you may 
imagine, howov«'r, 1 soon saw her again. — Hut I ask 
pardon ; I fear I have detained you too long in re- 
lating the particulars of the birnK'r interview. “ So 
tar otherwisi*,” said Adams, licking his lijis, “ that 
I could willingly hear it over again.” Well, sir, 
continued the gentleman, to he as concise as pos- 
sible, within a wiM'k she consented to make me the 
happiest of mankind. Wc were married sliortly 
after; and when 1 came to examim’ the eirciirn- 
staiicesof my wife's fortune (which, I do assure jou, 

1 was nut presently at leisure enough to do), I found 
it amounted to about six thousand pounds, most part 
(if wliieli lay in etfects; for her father had been a 
wine-mereliaid, and she s«.*em<'d 'willing, if 1 liked 
it, that I should eayrvon the sanx! trade. 1 readily, 
and too inconsiderately, undertook it : for, not 
liaving been bred to the secrets of ihi' Imsiness, and 
endeavouring to dofil with the utmost hoiu'aty and 
upriglitness, I soon found our fortum* in a declining 
way, and my trade decreasing by little and little; 
for my wines, which I never adulterated after their 
importation, and wen* sold as neat as they came 
over, Avero universally decried h> the vintners, to 
whom 1 could not allow them quite as cheap as 
those Avho gained double the profit by a less price. 

1 soon began to* despair of improving our fortune 
by these means; nor was I at all easy at the visits 
and familiarity of -many Avho had been my acquaiiit- 
amv in my prosj)ority, but denied and shunned me 
in my adversity, and now very forwardly rcncAvcd 
tlnvir aapiaintance Avith me. lii short, 1 had snf- 
licieiitly seen that tin* pleasures of the. Avorld ure 
t liicily billy, and the business of it mosllv knavery, 
and both nothing hotter than vanity; the men of 
pleasure tearing one anotlier to pieces from the emu- 
lation of spending money, and the men of business 
hojii envy in getting it. My happiness consisted 
entirely in my Avife, Avhom 1 loved with an inex- 
I'ressibU; fondues?, which Avas perfectly returned ; 
and my j)rospects were no other than to provide for 
onr growing family ; for she was iioav big of her 
8('(rond child: I therefore took un opportunity to 
ask her opinion of entering into a retiri'd life, which, 
att('r hearing my i-easons and perceiving my aifection 
it, she readily embraced. We soon |Vut our 
small fortune, moav reduced under lhn»e tliousand 
I'mnids, into money, with part of which we pur- 
J’nfwed this little pla<*e, whither Ave retired soon after 
her deliTgry, from a world full of bustle, noise, , 
hatred, envy, and ingratitude, to ease, qmet, and • 


love, Wc have here lived almost twenty years, Avith 
little other coiwersatioii than our OAvn, most of the 
neighbourhood taking ns for very strange people ; 
the squire of the pnrisli representing me as a mad- 
man, and the parson as a j)re8hyterian, ho.caupe 1 
will not hunt Avith the one nor drink Avith the other. 

“ Sir,’* says Adams, “ Fortune hath, I think, paid 
you all her debts in this sAveet retirement.” Sir, 
replied the gentleman, I am thankful to the great 
Author of all things for l.ln^ blessings I here enjoy. 

I liaA'c the best of Avives, and three pretty children, 
for whom I have the true tenderness of a ])arent. 
Hut no blessings are pure in this world : Avithin 
three y ears of my arrival here I lost my eldest son. 
(Here he sighed bitterly.) “ Sir,” said Adams, 
“ we must submit to Providence, and consider death 
as common to all.” We must submit, indeed, an- 
SAvered the gent leman ; and if he had died I could have 
borne the loss Avith patience ; but alas ! sir, he was 
stolen away from my door by some wicked travelling 
I»eople Avhom they call gipsies ; nor could I ever, 
Avith the most diligent search, recover him. Poor 
child! he liad the sAV^ei'tcrst look — the exact picture 
of his mother ; at which some tears niiAvittingly 
drop])ed from his eyes, as did likcAvise from those 
of Adams, avIio ahvays sympathised Avith his friends 
on those occasions. 'I'hns, sir, stiid the gentleman, 

1 ha\'C finished my story, in which if I Iuiac been 
too particular, I ask your pardon ; and noAv, if yon 
please, I will fetch yon another bottle: Avhich pro- 
posal the parson thankfully accepted. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A dcprript'um of Mr .^Vils(m’s w.iy of livin!» The trag>a\ 
aiUentiire of the doi;, aiul otlier mutters. 

Thh gentleman returned Avith tlie bottle ; and Adams 
and he sat some, time silent, when the former started 
up, and cried, “ No, that Avon’t do.” ’riie gtmtle. 
man impiircd into hi.s nn.'aniiig; he ansAvered, ‘‘ He 
had ht'cn considering that it Avas possihlo the late 
famous king 'riieodore jnight haA'e hc(*n the very soti 
AA'hom he had lost ; ” but adtled, “that his age could 
not answer that imagination. However,” sa\s 
he “ O — disposes all things tor the best; and veiy 
probably he may be some great man, or duke, and 
may, one day or otlnn*, revisit you in tliat capaeity.” 
The gentleman aiisAvored, he shtiiild knoAV him 
amongst ten thousand, for he had a mark on his left 
breast of u straw l)erry, Avhich his mother had gi\eu 
him by longing for that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady the "Moriung now rose 
from her bed, and with a countenance blooming 
with fresh Aouth and sprightliiii’ss, like miss — ♦, 
Avith soft dcAvs hanging on her po\iting lij's, began 
to take her early Avalk OM'r tlie easti'rn hills; and 
presently after, that gallant iierson the Sun stole 
softly from his Avife’s cliamher to pay his addo'sses 
toiler; Avheii tin' geiitlenian asked his gin'sl it he 
Avonld Avalk forth and survey his litth* garden ; Avhich 
he readily agreed to ; and Joseph, at the same time 
UAvaking from a sleep in Avhicli ho had been iano 
hours buried, Aveiit Avith them. No parterres, no 
fountains, no staliu's, enihellisherl this little garden. 
Its only ornament Avas a sluut Avalk, shaded on each 
side by a filbert-liedge, Avitli a small alcove ‘R 
end, Avhitln'r in hot ui'atln'r tln^ gentleinaii and his 
wife used to retire and divert thernsi'lAes with their 
children, Avho placed in the Avalk hehme tlnmi. But, 
though vanity had no votary in this little spot, hero 
was variety of fruit and everything useful for the 
kitchen, which was ahuinlantly siilhcient to catch 
the admirntion of Adams, who told the gcntloiuaii 

• Whoovor the reader pleases. 
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he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, answered lie, 
that gardener is now before you : whatever you see 
here is the work solely of my own hands. Whilst 
I am providing necessaries for my table, I likewise 
procure myself an appetite for them. In fair sea- 
sons I seldom pass less than six hours of the twenty- 
four in tills place, where 1 am not idle ; and by these 
means I have been able to preserve my health ever 
since my arrival here, without assistance from physic. 
Hither I generally repair at tlie dawn, and exercise 
myself whilst my wife dresses her children and pre- 
pares our breakfast; after vvhich we are solduiu 
asunder during the residue of the day, for, ivhen the 
weather will not permit them to accompany me here, 
I am usually within with them ; for I am neither 
ashamed of conversing with my wife nor of playing 
with my children : to say the truth, I do not per- 
ceive that inferiority of understanding which the 
levity of rakes, the dulness of men of business, or 
the austerity of the learned, would persuade us of in 
ivonieii. As for my woman, I declare 1 have found 
none of my oAvn si‘x capable of making juster obser- 
vations on life, or of delivering them more agree- 
ably; nor do I believe any one possessed of a faith- 
fuller or braver friend. And sure as this friendship 
is sweetened with more delicaey and tenderness, so 
is it confirmed by dearer pledges than can attend 
the idoscst male allianee ; for what union can be so 
fast as our common interest in the fruits of our 
embraces 1 Perhaps, sir, you are not yourself a fa- 
ther ; if you are not, be assured you cannot conceive 
the delight I have in my little ones. Would you 
not despise me if you saw mo stretched on the 
ground, and my children playing round me 1 
“ I should reverence the siglit,’' (pioth Adams ; “ I 
myself am now the father of six, and liavc been of 
(do'vcn, and I can say J never scourged a child of 
my own, unless as his schoolmaster, and then have 
felt every stroke on my own posteriors. And as to 
wiiat you say concerning woiinm, I have often la- 
mented my own \vif(! did not understand Greek.” — 
The gentiernan smiled, and answered, he would not 
be apprehended to insinuate that his own had an 
understanding above the care of her family ; on llie 
contrary, says he, my Harriet, I assure you, is a no- 
table housewife, and few gentlemen’s houseke(‘pers 
understand cookery or confectionary better; hut 
these are arts which she hath no great occasion for 
now however, the wine you commended so much 
last nightat supperwas of herown making, as is indeed 
all the liquor in my house, except my beer, which 
falls to my province. “ And I assure you it is as 
excellent,” quoth Adams, ” as ever I tasted.’' We 
formerly kej»t a inaid-seiwant, hut since my girls have 
been growing up slie is unwilling to indulge them 
in idleness ; for as the fortunes I shall give them 
will be very small, we intend not to breed them 
above the rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor 
to teach them to despise or ruin a ])lain husband. 
Indeed, I could wish a man of my own temper, and 
a retired life, might fall to their lot ; for I have ex- 
perienced that calm serene happiness, which is 
seated in content, is inconsistent with the hurry and 
bustle of the world. He was proceeding thus when 
the little things, being just risen, ran eagerly towards 
him and asked him blessing. They were shy to the 
strangers, but the eldest acquainted her father, that 
her mother and the young gentlewoman were 
up, and that breakfast was ready. They all went 
in, where the gentleman was surprised at the 
beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered her- 
self from her fatigue, and was entirely clean 
dressed ; for the rogues who had taken away her 
purse had left her her bundle. But if he was so 


much amazed at the beauty of this young creature, 
his guests were no less charmed at the tenderneoa 
which appeared in the behaviour of the husband 
and wife to each other, and to their children, 
and at the dutiful and affectionate beliaviour of 
these to their parents. These instances pleased 
the well-disposed mind of Adams equally with the 
readiness which tliey expressed to oblige their 
guests, and ihoir forwardness to offer them the best 
of everything in their house ; and what delighted 
liim still, more was an instance or two of their 
charity ; for whilst tlicy were at breakfast the good 
woman was called forth to assist her sick neighbour, 
which she did witli some cordials made for the pub- 
lic use, and the good man went into iiis garden at 
the same time to supply another with something 
which he wanted thence, for they had nothing which 
those who wanted it were not welcome to. Tlujso 
good people W(;re in the utmost cheerfulness when 
they heard the report of a gun, and immediately 
afterwards a little dog, the favourite of the eldest 
daughter*, came limping in all bloody and laid himself 
at his mistress’s feet : tlic poor girl, who was about 
eleven years old, burst into tears at the siglit ; and 
presently one of the neiglibours came in and in- 
formed them that the young squire, the son of tlie 
lord of the manor, had shot him as he jiassed bv, 
swearing at the same time he would prosecute tfuj 
master of him for keeping a spaniel, for that he had 
given notice he would not suffer one in the ])arish. 
The dog, whom his mistress had taken into her lu]), 
died in a few minutes, licking h(’r hand. She ex- 
pressed great agony at his loss, and the otlier chil- 
dren began to cry for their sister’s misfortune ; nor 
could Fanny herself refrain. Whilst the father and 
mother attempted to comfort her, Adams grasped his 
crahstick and would have sallied out after the squire 
had not Joseph withheld him. He could not how- 
ever bridle his tongue — he prokounced the word 
rascal with great emphasis ; said he deserved to he 
hanged more tle.in a highwayman, and wished he had 
the scourging lum. 'riie mother took her child, 
lamenting and carrying the dead favourite in licr 
arms, out of the room, wlieii the gentleman said this 
was the second time this squire had endeavoured to 
kill the little wretch, and had wounded him smartly 
once before ; adding, he could have no motive but 
ill-nature, for the little thing, which was not near as 
big as one's fist, had never been twenty yards from 
the house in the six yc'urs his daughter had had it. 
He said he had done nothing to deserve this usage, 
but his fiither had too great a fortune to contend with : 
that he was as absolute as any tyrant in the uni- 
verse, and had killed all the dogs and taken away 
all the guns in the neighbourhood ; and not only 
that, but he trampled down hedges and rode over 
com and gardens, with no more regard than if they 
were the highway. “ I wish 1 could catch him in 
my garden,” said Adams, “ though 1 would rather 
forgive him riding through my house than such an 
ill-natured act as this.” 

The cheerfulness of the conversation being inter- 
rupted by this accident, in whierf the guests could 
be of no service to their kind entertainer ; and as 
the mother was taken up in administering consola- 
tion to the poor girl, whose disposition was too good 
hastily to forget the sudden loss of her little favourite, 
which had been fondling with her a few minutes 
before ; and as Joseph and Fanny were impatient to 
get home and begin those previous ceremonies to 
their happiness which Adams had insisted on, they 
now offered to take their leave. The gentleman im- 
portuned them much to stay dinner ; but when h<3 
found their eagoruess to depart he summoned his 
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wife ; and accordingly, having performed all the 
ilHual ceremonies ot bows and curtsies more 
pleasant to be seen than to be related, they took their 
leave, the gentleman and his wife heartily wishing 
them a good journey, and they as heartily thank- 
ing them for their kind entertainment. They then 
deported, Adams declaring that this was the man- 
ner in which the people had lived in the golden age. 

CHAPTER V. 

A disputation on schools hold on the road hy Mr. Ahrahjim Adams 
and Joseph; tiiid a discovery not unwelcome to them both. 
Quit travellers, having well refreshed themselves at 
the gentleman’s house, Joseph and Fanny with 
sloop, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and tobacco, 
renewed their journey with great alacrity; and, pur- 
suing the road in which they were directed, travelled 
many miles before they met with any adventure worth 
relating. In this interval we shall present our readers 
with a very curious discourse, as we apprehend it, 
concerning public schools, which passed between 
Mr. Josopli Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far before Adams, calling to 
Joseph, asked him, “ If he had attended to the gen- 
tleman’s st(U’y V he ansAvered, ** To all the former 
part.” — “ And don’t you think,” says he, “he was 
a very unhaiipy man in his youth V’ — “A very un- 
happy man, indeed,” answered the other. “ Joseph,” 
erkes Adams, screwing up his month, “ I have found 
it ; I have discovered the cause of all the misfortunes 
which befel him : a public school, Joseph, was the 
cause of all the calamitie.s whieJi he afterwards 
suffered. Public schools are the nurseries of all 
vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom 
I remember at the university were bred at tliem. — 
Ah, Lord ! I can remember us well as if it was but 
yesterday, a knot of them ; they called them King’s 

scholars, I forget why ><‘ry wicked fellows! 

Joseph, you may thank the Lord you were not bred 
at a public school ; you would never have preserved 
your virtue as you have. The first care I always 
take is of a boy’s morals ; T had rather he should be 
a blockhead than an atheist or a presbyterian. What 
is all the learning of the world compared to his im- 
mortal .soul! What shall a man take in exchange 
for his soult Put (he masters of great scliools 
trouble themselves about no such thing. I have 
known a lad of eighteen at the university, Avho hath 
not been able to say his eatechisin ; but for iny own 
l)art, I always scourged a lad sooner for missing tliat 
tlian any other lesson. Believe me, child, all that 
gentleman’.s misfortunes arose from his being edu- 
cated at a public school.” 

“It doth not become me,” ansAvered Joseph, “to 
dispute anything, sir, Avith you, especially a matter 
of this kind ; for to be sure you must be allowed by 
all the Avorld to be the best teacher of a school in all 
our county.” “ Yes, that,” says Adams, “ I belicAe, 
is granted me ; that I may Avithont much vanity pre- 
tend to — nay, I believe I may go to the next county 
too — hni gloriari non est meum.** — “ IIoAvever, sir, as 
you are pleased t^bid me speak,” says Joseph, “ you 
knoAV iny late master, sir Thomas Booby, was bred 
at a public, school, and he was the finest gentleman 
hi all the neighbourhood. And I have often heanl 
him say, if he had a hundred boys he would breed 
Jiiem all at the same place. It Avas his opinion, and I 
have often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken from 
a public school and carried into the Avorld, Avill learn 
more in one year there than one of a priA'atc education 
will in five. He used to say the school itself initiated 
him a great Avay (I remember that Avas his \try ex- 
prrissiion), for great schools are little societies, Avhere 
a boy ot any observation may see in epitome Avhat he 
Will afterwards find in the Avorld at large.” — “i/mo 


iUiB lachrynuB : for that very reason,” quoth Adams, 
“ I prefer a private school, Avhere boys may be kept 
ill innocence and ignorance ; for, according to that 
fine passage in the play of Cato, the only English 
tragedy I ever read, 

* If kuowled^'e of ttio world most make men villaios. 
May Juba ever live in ignorance 1’ 

“ Who would not rather preserve the purity of his 
child than wish him to attain the whole circle of 
arts and sciences? which, by the bye, he may learn 
in the classes of a private school ; for I Avould not 
be vain, but I esteem mys(*lf to be second to none, 
nulli secu7uJumt in teaching these things ; so that a 
lad may have as much learning in a private as in a 
public education.” — “ And, Avith submission,” an- 
swered Joseph, “he may get as much vice : Avitnesa 
several country gentlemen, Avho Avere educated 
Avithin fiA'e miles of their OAvn houses, and are as 
wicked as if they had known the Avorld from their 
infancy. I remember Avlieii 1 Avas in the stable, if a 
young horse Avas vicious in his nature, no correction 
would make him otbcrAvisc : I lake it to be eijually 
the same among men : if a hoy be of a mischievous 
wicked inclination, no school, though ever so private, 
will ever make him good : on the contrary, if ho be 
of a righteous temper, you may trust him to London, 
or Avherever else you please — he will be in no 
danger of being corrupted. Besides, 1 have often 
heard my master say that the discipline practised in 
public schools Avas much better than that in private.” 
— “ You talk like a jackanapes,” says Adams, “and 
so did your master. Discipline indeed! Because 
one man scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a 
inorning tliaii another, is he therefore a Indtcr disci- 
plinarian ! I do presume to confer in this powit 
with all who luiA’c taught from (.'hiron’s time to this 
day ; and, if I Avas master of six boys only, 1 avouUI 
preserve as good discipline amongst them as the 
master of the greatest school in the world. 1 say 
nothing, )Oung man; remember 1 say nothing; but 
if sir Thomas himself had been educated nearer 
home, and under the tuition of somebody — remi'in- 
ber, I name iu)bodY — it might have been bettor for 
him : — but his father must institute him in the 
knowledge of the world. Aewm tnortalwni omnibus 
iioris sapit.'* Joseph, seeing him run on in this 
manner, asked pardon many times, assuring him he 
had im intention to otVend. “ 1 believe you had 
not, child,” said ho, “ and I am not angry Avith you ; 
but for inaiiitainiiig good discipline in a school ; for 
this.” — And then he ran on as before, named all the 
masters Avho arc recorded in old books, and pre- 
ferred himself to them all. Indeed, if (Jiis good 
man had an enthusiasm, or Avhat the vulgar call a 
blind side, it Avas this ; he thought a schoolmaster 
the greatest character in the Avorld, and himself the 
greatest of all schoolmasters ; neither of Avhich points 
he would have given up to Alexander the Greal 
at the head of bis army. 

Adams continued his subject till they came to one 
of the beautifulest si)ots of ground in the universe. 
It Avas a kind of natural amphitheatre lorined by the 
winding of a small rivulet, Avhich Avas planted Avith 
(thick Avoods ; and the trees rose gradually aboAC 
■ each other, bv the natural a.scentof the ground they 
‘.stood on; Avhich ascent as tlicy hid Avitli their 
boughs, they seemed to have Ucn disposed by the 
d.'*iBU of the mort skilful planter. The soil was 
suieail with a verdure which no paint comd mutate; 

, .ml the whole place niisht have raised romantic 
i ideas ill older minds Iln.ii those of Joseph and 
FaiinVi without the assistance ot love. 

Here they arriTcd about ii;oii, and Joseph pro- 
posed to Adams tiuit lliey should rest awhile in this 
! deli'ditful place, and refresh themselves with some 

» •> 
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provisions which the good-nature of Mrs. Wilson answer. And besides, these great folks are mis- 
had provided them with. Adams made no objection taken if they imagine they get any honour at all 
to the proposal ; so down they sat, and, pulling out a by these means ; for I do not remember 1 ever was 
cold fowl and a bottle of wine, they made a repast with my lady at any house where she commended 
with a cheerfulness wliich might have attracted the the house or furniture but 1 have heard her at her 
envy of more splendid tables. I should not omit return home make sport and jeer at whatever she 
that they found among their provision a little paper had before commended ; and 1 liave been told by 
containing a piece of gold, which, Adams imagining other gentlemen in livery that it is the same in 
had been put there by mistake, would have returned their families : but I dcly the wdsest man in the 
back to restore it ; but he >vas at last convinced by world to turn a true good action into ridicule. 1 
Joseph that Mr. Wilson had taken this handsome defy him to do it. He who should endeavour it 
way of furnishing them with a supply for their w'ould be laughed at himself, instead of making 
journey, on his having related the distress which others laugli. Nobody scarce doth any good, yet 
they had been in, when tliey were relieved by the they all agree in praising those who do. Indeed, 
generosity of the pedlar. Adams said he was glad it is strange that all men should consent iiii com- 
to see such an instance of goodness, not so much for mending goodness, and no man endeavoui to de- 
the conveniency which it brought them as for the serve that coinmeiidatioii ; whilst, on the contrary, 
Bake of the doer, whose reward would be great in all rail at wdckediioss, ainl all are us eager to be 


heaven. He likewise comforted himself with a re- 
Hcction that he should shortly have an opportunity 
of returning it him ; for the gentleman was within a 
week to make a journey into Somersetshire, to pass 
through Adams’s parish, and had faithfully promised 
to call on him ; a circumstance w'hich we thought 
too immaterial to mention before ; but which those 
who have as great an affection for that gentleman as 
ourselves will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes 
of seeing him again, 'fhen Jose[)h made a speeeli 
on charity* which the reader, if lie is so disposed, 
may see in the u<;Jit chapter ; for we si*orn to betray 
him into any such reading, without first giving him 
warning. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Mural reflectir)nH by Josoph Andnnvs; with the hunting ad- 
V(Uiturc, and parson Adams's miraculous escape. 

“I HAVii often wondered, sir,” said Joseph, ” to ob- 
serve so few instances of charity; among imuikind; for 
though tlic goodnessof a man’s h(!ai t did not incline 
him to relievo the di.stressis of his fellow-creatures, 
methinks the desire of honour should move him to 
it. M’hut inspires a man to build fine houses, to 
purchase fine furniture, jiicturcs, clothes, and oilier 
things, at a great expense, but an ambition to be re- 
spected more than other peojde? Now, wouhl not 
one great act of charity, one instance of redeeniing a 
poor family from all the miseries of poverty, restor- 
ing an unfortunate tradesman by a sum of money 
to the means of procuring a livelihood by his indus- 
try, discharging an undone debtor from his debts or 
a gaol, or any such-like example of goodness, create 
a man more honour and respect than he could ac- 
quire by the finest house, furniture, pictures, or 
clothes, that were ever beheld 1 For not only the 
object himself who was thus relieved, but all who 
heard the name of such a person, must, I imagine, 
reverence him infinitely more than the possessor of 
all those other things ; which, when we so admire, 
we rather praise the builder, the . workman, the 
jiainter, the lace-maker, the tailor, and the rest, by 
whose ingenuity they are produced, than the person 
who by his money makes them his own. For rriy 
own part, when I have waited behind my lady 
in a room hung with fine pictures, while I have 
been looking at them I have never once thought of 
their owner, nor hath any one else, as I ever ob- 
Berved ; for when it has been asked whose picture 
that was, it was never once answor<?d the mas- 
ter’s of fhe house ; but Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, 
Hannibal Scratebi, or Hogarthi, which I suppose 
were the names of the painters; but if it was 
asked— Who redeemed such a one out of prison! 
Who lent such a ruined tradesman money to 
set up! Who clothed that family of poor small 
children! it is very plain what must be the 


what they abuse. This 1 know not the reason 
of; but it i.s a.s plain as daylight to those who cou- 
veise ill the world, as 1 have done these three years.” 
“ Are all the great folks wicked then 1” says Fanny. 
“ To be sure there are some exceptions,” answered 
Joseph. ” Some gentlemen of our cloth report 
charitable actions done by their lords and masters; 
and 1 have heard squire Poiie, the great poet, at 
my lady’s table, tell stories of a man that liveil at 
a place called Ross, and another at the Rath, one 
Al — A1 — I forget his name, but it is in the boi k 
of verses. This gentleman liath built up a stately 
house too, whicli the squire likes very well ; hut his 
charity is seen farther than his house, though it 
stands on a hill,— ay, and brings him more honoin 
too. It was his charity that put him in the book, 
where the squire says he puts all tliose who (ieser\e 
it ; and to be sure, as he lives among all the great 
j)eople, if there were any such, lie would know 
them.” This was all of Mr. Josepli Andrews's 
speech which I could get him to ^•ecollect, which 1 
have delivered as near as was possible in his own 
words, with a very small omhelUshnient. Rut 1 
believe the reader hath not been a little surprised 
at the long silence of parson Adams, especially as 
so many occasions ollered themselves to exert his 
curiosity and observation. The truth is, he was 
fast asleep, and liad so been from the beginning of 
the preceding narrative ; and, indeed, if the reader 
considers that so many hours had passed since he 
had closed liis eyes, he will not wonder at his re- 
pose, though even Henley himself, or as great an 
orator (if any such be), liad been in his rostrum or 
tub before him. 

Josepli, who whilst he was speaking had con- 
tinued in one attitude, with Ids head reclining on 
one side, and his eyes cast on the ground, no sooner 
perceived, on looking up, the po.dtion of Adams, 
who was stretclied on his back, and sinned loudi'i* 
than the usual braying of the animal with long 
ears, than he turned towards Fanny, and, taking 
her by the hand, began a dalliance, which, though 
consistent with the purest innocence and decency, 
neither he would have attempted nor she permitted 
before any witness. Whilst tifty amused them- 
selve.s in this harmless and delightful manner they 
heard a pack of hounds approaching in full cry to- 
wards Ihimi, and presently afterwards saw a hare 
pop forth from the w'ood, and, crossing the water, 
land within a few yards of them in the meadows. 
The hare was no sooner on shore than it seatci 
itself on its hinder legs, and listened to tlie sound 
of the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleasci^ 
with the little wretcl\, and eagerly longed to havc 
it in her arms, that she ruiglit preserve it from tn*- 
dangers which seemed to threaten it ; but tbe rs 
tional part of the creation do not ahvays ' ***" 
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tinguish their friends from their foes ; what wonder 
flieu if this silly creature, the moment it beheld her, 
fled from the friend who would have protected it, 
and, traversing the meadows again, passed the little 
rivulet on the opposite side 1 It was, however, so 
spent and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in 
its way. This atfecled tlie tender lieart of Fanny, 
who exclaimed, witli tears in her eyes, against the 
barbarity of worrying a ])oor innocent defenceless 
animal out of its life, and putting it to the extreniest 
torture for diversion. She hacl not much time to 
make reflections of this kind, for on a sudden the 
hounds rushed ttirough the wood, which resohnded 
with lh('ir throats an(l the throats of their retinue, 
who attended them on horsel)ack. 'J'he dogs now 
passed t!ie rivulet, and pursued the footsteps of the 
i)are ; live horsemen atternjfled to leap over, three 
of whom succeeded, and two wore in the attempt 
tiuovvui from lh(?ir saddles into tlie water; tlieir 
companions, and their own horsf's too, proceeded 
after their sport, and left their friends and riders 
to invoke the assistance of Fortune, or employ the 
more uetivc; means of strenglli and agility for llieh* 
deliverauee. ,Tos< ph, however, was not so uneon- 
eerned on tliis occasion ; he left Fanny for a mo- 
ment to liers(‘lf, and ran to the gentlemen, who 
were iiiunediately on their legs, shaking their ears, 
and easily with the Iiclp of his hand, obtaiiual the 
hank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and, 
witluuit staying to thank their kind assisler, ran 
dripping across the meadow, calling to their hroth(‘r 
gportsmeii to stop their horses ; but they heard them 
not. 

'rhe hounds w(>re now very little beliiud their 
poor reeling, staggering pn‘y> which, fainting almost 
iit ('very step, crawled through tlie wood, and had 
'dinost got round to tlu' j)laco where Fanny stood, 
wIk'ii it was overtaken by its em'inies, and, being 
driven out of the ti)vert, was canglit, and instantly 
tore to pieces b(’forc Fanny’s face, who was unable 
to assist it with any aid more j)ovverfnl than pity ; 
nor could she j)revail on Josep}i,who had been him- 
self a s])ortsman in his youth, to attempt anything 
coiitrary to tlio laws of hunting in favour of the 
hare, which he said was killed fairly. 

'riit; hare was eaiight within a yard or two of 
Adams, who lay ash'ep at some distance from tlie 
lovers; and the hounds, in devouring it, and pulling 
it backwards and forwards, had drawn it so close 
to him. that some of them (by mistake perhaps for 
the hare’s skin) laid liold of the skirts of his eas- 
^ock ; others, at the saino time applying their teeth 
to his wliig, which he had with a liandkerchief 
l istened to his head, began to pull him about ; and 
had not the motion of his body had more efleet on 
him than seemed to he wrought by the noise, tliey 
must certainly Jiave tasted his th’sli, which delicious 
flavour might have been fatal to him; but, being 
roused by lliese tuggings, he instantly awaked, ami 
with a jerk delivering his liead from his wig, he with 
most admirable dexterity recovered Ida legs, whicli 
now seemed the j|nly members lie could intrust Ids 
safety to. Having, therefore, escaped likewise from 
at least a third part of his cassock, which lie will- 
ingly left as Ids e,ntvi<ii or spoils to the enemy, he 
h[*d with the utmost speed he ooiild summon to 
his assistance. Nor let this be any detraction from 
the bravery of his cliaracter : let tin* number of 
the enemies, and the surprise in which he was 
taken, he considered ; and if there be any modern so 
outrageously brave that he cannot admit of flight 
ni any eircnmstanei* whatever, 1 say (but I whisper 
t int softly^ nml I Holeniiily declare witliout any iii- 
tentiou ot giving offence tn any brave man in the 


nation), I say, or rather I whisper, that he is an 
ignorant fellow, and hath never read Homer imr 
Virgil, nor knows he anything of lleetor or 'rurnus; 
nay, he is unacquainted with the history of some 
great men living, who, thougli as brave as lions, ay, 
as tigers, have run away, the Lord knows how far, 
and the Lord knows why, to the surprise of their 
friends and the entertainment of their enemies. 
Rut if persons of such heroic disposition are a little 
offended at the bidiaviour of Adams, we assure; fliem 
they shall be as much pleasiul with what we shall 
immediately relate of Joseph Andrews. The mas- 
((!r of the pack wuis just arrived, or, as the sports- 
men call it, come in, Avlien Adams set out, as we 
have before mentioned. This gentleman was geno 
rally said to In? a great lover of humour ; hut, not to 
mince the matter, especially as we are upon this sub- 
ject, li(! was a greater hunter of men ; indeed, he had 
hitherto follow'cd tlie sport only with dogs of his own 
species; for he kept two or three couple of barking 
curs for that use only. Hovvtiver, as hi^ thought he 
had now found a man nimble enough, he was will- 
ing to indulge liiniself with other sjiort, and ac'cord- 
ingly, crying out, stole away, encouraged the hounds 
to pursue Mr. Adams, swearing it was the largest 
jack-hare he evi'r saw ; at the same time halloo- 
ing and hooping as if a conquered foe w^as flying 
before him ; in whieli hi* wfis imitated by those two 
or three couple of human or rather two-legged curs 
oil horsehai'k which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whetlnn’ a muse, or 
by what other name soever thou ohoosest to be called, 
who pn'sidest over biogiaphy, and hast inspired all 
the writers of lives in these our times: thou who didst 
infuse such wondi'rful humour into the pen of im- 
mortal Gulliver; who hast carefully guided the 
judgnn.'iit whilst thou liast exalted the nervous manly 
style of thy Mallet : thou who hadst no hand in that 
dedication and jireface, or the translations, which 
thou wouldst w illiiigly have struck out of the life of 
(hcero : lastly, thou who, without the assistance of 
the least spice of literature, and even against liis 
inclination, hast, in sonic pages of his hook, forced 
Colley Cibber to write English ; do thou assist me 
in what 1 And myself iine(jual to. Do thou intro- 
duce on the j)hiin the young, the gay, the brave 
Josepli Andrews, wliilst ini u shall view liim with 
admiration and envy, tender virgins with love and 
anxious concern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the dis- 
tress of his frit'iid, when first the quick-scenting 
dogs attaeted him, than he grasped his cudgel in 
his right liaiid — a cudgel wliich his father liad of 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty strong man of 
Kent bad given it for. a presi'iit in that day when 
ho broke llirec heads on the stage. It was a cndgc'l 
of mighty strength and wonderful art, made hy one 
of Mr. Deard’s best workmen, whom no other arfi- 
ficer can C(|ual, and who hath made all those sticks 
which the beaux have lately walked with about the 
Dark in a morning; but this was far his masterpiece. 
On its head W’as engraved a nose and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair ol nufcnickers. 
The learned have imagined it designed to represent 
the Gorgon; but it w;»s in fact copied ivom the face 
of a certain long English baronet, ot iiitiiiitc wit, hu- 
mour, and gravity. He did intend to have engraved 
iH're many histoVies : as the first night of captain 
*g where you would have seen ciitics in 
embroidery transplanted from the boxes to the pit, 
whose, ancient inhabitants wore exalted to the gal 
lories, where they played on catcalls. He did in* 
tend ’to liavc painted an auction-room, where Mr. 
Cock would have appeared aloft in his pulpit, tvum- 
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peting forth the praises of a china basin, and with 
astonishment wondering that “Nobody bids more 

for that fine, that superb” He did intend to have 

engraved many other things, but was forced to 
leave all out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his 
hands than liglitning darted from his eyes; and 
the heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with the utmost 
speed to his friend’s assistance. He overtook him 
just as Rockwood had laid hold of the skirt of his 
cassock, which, being torn, hung to the ground. Rea- 
der, we would make a simile on this occasion, but 
for two Reasons ; the first is, it would interrupt the 
description, which should be rapid in this part; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedents 
occurring for such an interruption : the second 
and much the greater reason is, that we could find 
no simile adequate to our purpose : for indeed, 
what instance could we bring to set before our 
reader’s eyes at once the idea of friendship, cou- 
rage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness'? all 
which blazed in tlic person of Joseph Andrews. 
Let those, therefore, that describe lions and tigers, 
and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, wlio is 
himself above the reach of any simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the parson’s 
skirts, and stopped his flight ; which Joseph no sooner 
perceived than he levelled his cudgel at his head 
ami laid him sprawling. Jowh'r and Ringwood 
then fell on his great-coat, and had undoubtedly 
brought him to the ground, had not Joseph, col- 
lecting all his force, given Jowler such a rap on the 
back, that, quitting lus hold, he ran liowling over 
the plain. A harder fate remained for thee, 0 Ring- 
wood! Ringwood, the best hound that ever pur- 
sued a hare, who never tlirew his tongue but where 
the scent was undoubtedly true ; good at trailing, 
and sure in a highway; no babbler, no oNcrrimner; 
res])eeted by the whole pack, wlio, wlienevcr he 
opened, knew the game was at hand. He fell by 
the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and Plunder, and 
^'onder and Hlumler, where? the next victims of his 
wrath, and measunul their lengths on the grouml. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which >[r, John Temple had 
bred up in his house, and fed at his own table, 
and lately sent the squire fifty miles for a present, 
ran fiercely at .foseph and hit him by the log: no 
dog was ever fiercer than she, being descended from 
an Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in her 
own country, but now waged an unequal fight, and 
liad shared the fate of those we have mentioned be- 
fore, had not Diana (the reader may believe or not 
if he pleases) in that instant interposed, and, in the 
sha])c of the huntsman, snatclievl her favourite up in 
her arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with hia crab- 
stick felled many to the earth, and scattered others, 
till iie was attacked by Cajsar and pulled to the 
ground. Then Joseph flew to his rescue, and with 
such might fell on the victor, that, O eternal blot to 
his name ! Caesar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful vio- 
lence, when, lo! the huntsman, a man of yearn 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight, telling them, in a language they un- 
derstood, that it was in vain to contend longer, for 
that fate had decreed the victory to their enemies. 

' Thus far the muse liath with her usual dignity 
related tliis prodigious hatlle, a buttle we appre- 
lieiid mtvcT equalled by any poet, romance o. 
life writer v, liatever, and, having brought it lo a 
eonchisiou, she ceascal ; we shall therefore proceed 
in on: ordinary style with the continuation of this 


history. The squire and his companions, whom the 
figure of Adams and the gallantry of Joseph had at 
first thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and who 
had hitlierto beheld the engagement with more de- 
light than any chase, shooting-match, race, cock- 
fighting, bull or bear baiting, had ever given them, 
began now to apprehend the danger of their hounds 
many of which lay sprawling in the fields. The 
squire, therefore, Itaving first called his friends ahoni 
him, as guards for safety of his person, rode manfully 
up to the combatants, and, summoning all the terror 
he was master of into his countenance, demanded with 
an authoritative voice of Joseph what he meant by 
assaulting his dogs in that manner'? Joseph answered, 
with great intrepidity, that they had first fallen on his 
friend ; and if they had belonged to the greatest man 
in the kingdom, he would have treated them in the 
same way ; for, whilst his veins contained a single 
drop of blood, he would not stand idle by and see 
that gentleman (pointing to Adams) abused either 
by man or beast ; and, having so said, both he and 
Adams brandished their wooden weapons, and put 
themselves into such a posture, that the squire and 
his company thought proper to prepondijrate bcfoi(' 
they offered to revenge the cause of their four-footed 
allies. 

At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehension of 
Joseph’s danger had alarmed so iniieh tliat, forget- 
ting her own, she had made the utmost expedition, 
came up. 'I'he squin? and all the horsemen were so 
surprised with her beauty, tliat they immediately 
fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely on her, 
every one declaring he had in'ver seen so charming a 
creature. Neither mirth nor anger engage<l them a 
moment longer, hut all sat in silent amaze. The 
huntsman only was free from lier attraction, who was 
busy in cutting the ears of the dog«, and end eavon ring 
to recover them to life; in which he succeedc'd so 
well, that only two of no gri*at notf? remained slaugh- 
tered on the field of action. IJj)on this the liuiits- 
mari declared, “ ’Twas well it was no worse ; for his 
part he could not blame the gentleman, and won- 
dered his master would encourage the dogs to hunt 
Christians ; that it was the surest way to spoil them, 
to make them follow %'ermin instead of slicking to a 


hare.” 

The squire, being informed of the little mischief 
that had be('n done, and perhaps ha\ing more mis- 
chief of another kind in his head, accosted ]VIr. Adams 
with a more favourable aspect than before : he told 
him lie was sorry for what had happened ; that ho 
had endeavoured all he could tf) prevent it the mo- 
ment he was acquaintial with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his servant, for so he ima- 
gined Joseph to be. He then invited Mr. Adams 
to dinner, and desired the young woman iniglit come 
with him. Adams refused a long while ; hut the 
invitation was repeated Avitli so jiiuch earnestnesi 
and courtesy, tliat at length he was forced to .accept 
it. His Avig and hat, and other spoils of the field, 
being gatlu?rcd together by Joseph (for otlieivvise 
probably they would haA’e been forgotten), he put 
himself into the best order he could ; and Ihen the 
liorsc and foot moved forward in the same pace to- 
wards the squire’s house, which stood at a very little 
distance. 

Whilst they were on the road the lovely Fanny 
attracted theeyc’s of all : they endeavoured to outvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty ; which the 
reader will panlon my not relating, as they had not 
anything new or uiieoinmon in them: so must he 
likeAviso my not setting doAVU the many curious jests 

which were made on A dams ; some of them declaring 
that parson-hunting Avas the best sport in the worh ; 
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others commending iiis standing at bay, which they 
haid he had done as well as any badger ; with such- 
like merriment, which, though it would ill become 
the dignity of this history, allbrded much laughter and 
diversion to the squire and his facetious cdtnpanions. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A, scene of roasting, very nicely adapted to the present taste 
and times. 

Tiiky arrived at the scjuire’s house just as Ins dinner 
was ready. A little dispute arose on the account of 
h’aniiy, whom the squire, who was a bachelor, was 
desirous to ])lace at his own table ; but she would 
not consent, nor would Mr. Adams permit her to be 
parted from Joseph ; so that she was at length with 
him consigned over to the kitchen, where the servants 
were ordered to make him drunk ; a favour w'hich 
was likewise intended for Adams ; which design 
being executed, the squire thought lie shouhl easily 
accomplish what he had when he first saw her in- 
tended to perpetrate with Funny. 

It may not be inijiroper, bidbro we proceed farther, 
to open a little the character of this gentleman, and 
that of his friends. Tlie master of tliis house, then, 
was a man of a very considerable fortune ; a bache- 
lor, as Ave have said, and about forty years of age : he 
had been educated (if we may use the expression) in 
the country, and at his own home, under the care of 
his mother and a tutor, who had orders n(;v<‘r to cor- 
rect him, nor to compel him to learn more than he 
liked, which it seems was very little, and that only 
in his childhood ; for from the ago of fifteen he ad- 
dicted himself entindy to limiting and other rural 
aiiinsements, for Avliich hismotlier took care to equip 
him with horsi^s, hounds, and all other necessaries ; 
and Ids tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
his young pupil, who Avould, lie knew, be able hand- 
somely to ])ro\ide for Iiin^ hecryne his companion, 
not only at tlies^exercises, hut likewise ovijr a bottle, 
which the young s(|uii’e had a very early relish for. 
At the age of twenty Ids mother began to think she 
had not fnlHllod tliu duty of a parent ; she therefore 
rc'solved to persuade her son, if possible, to that 
which she imagined Avould well supply all that he 
iidglithavo learmalat a public school or university, — 
tids is Avhat they commonly call travelling; Avhich, 
with the help of the tutor, who was fixed on to attend 
1dm, she easily succeeded in. He made in three 
}t'ars tlie tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
liome Avell furnished with French clotln's, phrases, 
:md servants, with a hearty contempt for his own 
country ; especially what had any savour of the plain 
spirit and honesty of our aiieeators. Ilia mother 
greatly applauded herself at his return. And now, 
being master of his own fortune, ho soon procured 
himself a seat in parliament, amlAvas in tlieeominoii 
opinion one of the finest gentlemen of liis age : hut 
what distinguished him chiefly was a strange de- 
light Avhich he took in everything wliicli is ridicul- 
ous, odious, and absurd in his own species ; so that 
he never chose a companion without one or more of 
these ingredients, and those avIio Avere marked by 
nature in the Aost eminent degree Avith them Avere 
most his favourites. If he ever found a man Avho 
either had not, or endeavoured to conceal, these im- 
perfections, he took great pleasure in inventing me- 
thods of forcing him into absurdities Avhich were not 
iiatnral to him, or in drawing forth and exposing 
those that were ; for which purpose he Avas ahvays 
provided with a set of ftdloAVs, AvhomAve. have before 
called curs, and who did, indeed, no great honour to 
the cauiue kind ; their husiucss AVas to hunt out and 
display evffrything that liad iiny savour of thoahove- 
**ieutioncd qualities, and (’specially in tin* gravest 
and best charucters ; but if they failed in their search, 


they were to turn even virtue and wisdom themselves 
into ridicule, for the diversion of their master and 
feeder. The gentlemen of curlike disposition Avho 
were now at his house, and whom he had brought 
with him from London, were, an old half-pay officer, 
a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctor, a scraping 
tiddler, and a lame Gennaii dancing-master. 

As soon as dinner Avas served, Avliile Mr Adams 
Avas saying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from 
behind him ; so that Avhen he endeavoured to seat 
himself he fell doAvn on the ground, and thus com- 
pleted joke the first, to the great entertaiiiineiit of 
the whole company. The second joke Avas jxt- 
fonned by the poet, Avho sat next him on the other 
side^ and took an opportunity, Avhile poor Adams 
Avas respectfully drinking to the master of the house, 
to overturn a plate of soup into his breeches ; which, 
with the many apologies he made, and the parson’s 
gentle answms, caused much mirth in the company. 
Joke the tliird Avas sfirved up by one of the Avaiting- 
men, avIio had b?en orderiMl to convey a quantity of 
gill into Mr. Adams’s ale, Avliieh he declaring to be the 
best liquor he ever drank, hut rather too ric.h of the 
mall, contributed again to their laughter. Mr. 
Adams, from whom Ave had most of this relation, 
could not recollect all the jests of this kind prac- 
tised on him, Avhicli the inoliensive disposition 
of his oAvn heart made him sIoav in discovering ; 
and indeed, had it not been for the information 
Avliieli we received from a servant of the family, this 
part of oiir liistory, Avhich Ave take to be none of the 
least curious, must have been deplorably imperfect ; 
though Ave must oavu it probable that some more 
jokes Avere (as they call it) cracked during their 
dinner ; hut we have by no means been able to come 
at the knoAvledgo of them. When dinner was re- 
moved, the poet began to repeat some versos, Avliich, 
he said, Avere made extempore. The folloAving is a 
cojiy of them, procured Avilli the greatest difficulty : 

An e.rfeinporc Po/>m on jHtrson Adams. 

Did «!vcr mortal such a parson view ? 

III.' ^“a^soek old, his N\k' not over-now. 

Well the hoiin<ls have him lor fox mistaken, 

In smell more like totluit than rusty haoou ;• 

But would it not make any mortal 'taro 
To see this parson taken lor a hare ? 

(\»ild riuehus err thus grossly, toeii he 
For a yooil player miuht ha\e taken thee. 

At AvIiich Avoids tin? hard Avhijit otf the player's 
Avig, and received the approhulioii of the coinpaiiv, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his 
head. The. player, instead of retorting the jest on 
the poet, began to display his talents on the same 
subject. He repeated many scraps of Avit out of 
plays, reflecting on the Avlude body of tlie clergy, 
AvIiich Avore received Avitli great aeelamalioiis by all 
present. It was iioAv the ilaueing-niaster’s turn to 
exhibit liis talents; he therefore, addressing hiinseJf 
to Adams in broken Knglisli, told him, “ He Avas a 
man ver aa^cII made for il(^ dance, and lie suppose by 
Iii.s Avalk dat he had learn of some great master.’ 
lie said, “ It Avas vev jirelty quality in clergy man to 
dance;” and eoncluded with desiring him to dance 
a minuet, telling him, ” his cassock Avould serve for 
petticoat.s ; and that lie Avonld liimseU he his part- 
ner,’* At Avhieh Avords, a\ it bout waiting for an 
ansAA-er, he jnilled out Ins gloves, and the hddler Avas 
preparing liis fiddle. Tlie company all ofieied the 
dancing-master Avagers that the P'arsou out-danced 
him, which he refused, say ing he helieved so too, 
ftir he had never seen any man ni hislile Avho looked 
de dance .so well as de genlloman he then stepped 
forwards to take Adams by the hand, which the 
latter hastily AvithdrcAV, and, at the same time clench- 

• All liuund* that will hunt fox or olh.’r vermin will hunt 
a piece of riuty hocoti trailed on the svound. 
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ingliis flat, advi|(e<i liiin not to far, 

for he would not: Endure being put upcBi. v 
ing>Tnaster no sooner saw the list than ^ru4ently 
Wtiretl out ot its reach, and stood alop^vj^micking 
Aclttins. whnen uttm 



KES OF d 




/'guessing 
dd on him, 
niean while, 


1 


Adams, whose eyes were fixed on him; 
what he was at, but to avoid 
which lie liad oiure attempted. 

the captain, perceiving an ofi^^jiti^unity, pinned a 
cracker or devil to the cassock, and then lighted it 
with their little smoking-candle, Adams, being a 
stranger to tliis sport, and believing he had been 
blown np in reality, started from hia chair, and 
jjlumpeil about the room, to tin' ijillnite joy of llie l»e- 
’;h9^der8, who declared he was Ihc* Ix'st danc<‘r in the 

g Terse. As soon as the devil had ilone tonnei^ting 
It ^and he hkd :a little re covered his <-oiifnsion, lie 


. to the table, standing np in the posture of 

* dpife'who intended to make a speech, d hey all erieil 
&jgtttj Hear him, hear him ; and he then spiike in the 
jjllbllowing manner : “ Sir, I am sorry to see om' to 
Providence hath been Ixmntifnl in 

’ Mi^wing his faioius niak(^ so ill and nngialefnl 
. a'^ljjstUjm for tlieiii ; for, though urn have not in-'iilted 
mb visible yon have delighted in tliose 
that dp It, nor Iiuve; once discouraged the many rnde- 
h^saos which have heim shown towards me ; imlceil, 
/ yoursedf, if vm rightly nndcrstemd them; 

am your guest, and hi the Ians of hospitality 
f^'>|P|dpd to your proteelion. (hn' gentleman Imd 
proper to ])roduce some poetry upon nu', of 
f ' which I shall only suy, that 1 liad rather b<‘ tbe suh- 
fltoll the com [loser. Ife hath pleased to treat 
illO,Wifh difirespeet as a parson. I apjiri'licml my 
ptder Unot th-e ol.jeet of seem, m^r that I can be‘- 
'/'cpiUe 80, linless by beiiio- a dlsja-iee to it, which I 
hope poverty will nin 'i' in* eall<*d. ..Vii(*iiit r gi'u- 
tlteliian, indeed, hath repeated son.e senlenees. uhere 
the order itself is iiK'niion-d \s itli e.>!!tem[»t. If.- 
says they are takt'U tioni plays. I am sure such 
plays arc a scandal to the aoxerumeiit niiiih jx rinits j 
, them, and eursi'd nill he the nation wle ie the\ .are I 
represented. How others ha\e tn ated me 1 need 1 
not observe; they tlumiselves, wh.'ii they relbet, 
must allow the behaviour to bt' as imiuoper to mv 
... y^rs as to my cloth. You found me^ sir, travelling 
. tw’o of my paia'liioiiers f! omit voir luoinds 

.,.fS^ng on me ; tor f lane (juite foigi\en it, whcllier 
, it' proceeded from the wanlouness or negligence vif 
tllO huntsman ) : mv ajiju'araut e miaht \ervwellper- 
you that your iiisifitioii Mas an act of charity, 

' in reality mc Merc mcU puMided ; yes, sir, If 

i wb had an hundred miles tn trav'h we had 
^ . Si^Cient to bear our expenses in a noble manner.” 

" (At which words he produced the half-guinea. Avhieh 
in the basket.) “ I do not shoM' 3 on this 
t oktbntatiou of riches, but to convince von 1 
***eSk truth. Ihur seating me at your table w-as an 
which I did not ambitiously affect. ^Vben 
I endeavoured to behave towards You 
lj9 U^ 08 t respect : if I have failed, it \vas*imt 
; nor could I certainly, go far be guilty 
eW the insults I have suffered. If they 
tl^re therefore, cither to ray onler or my pp. 

jahd you see I am not very poor), the shame 
doih'hot lie at .11^^ door, and .f heartily j>itay:.that 
thf./ from yours/' ' 

a general clap from whole 
ihtleman of IW house told him, 
hat had happened ; that he could 
in It ; that the verses 
dl observed, so bad, that he 
ita ; and for tho serpent, it 
. great affront Mm by 
itor ho well thrasMeil 


{ -but for 
, a witness, '* 
my eye on 
God forgive 





him, deserved, he should J 

to see it’* (in which, proba] 

Adams ^pwered, “ WhooT ' 
not his fjimession to punn 
the he had ned 

says'' his innocence ; 

him while. ^Vhoever he" 

him, and bestow on him a little more sense as *#011 
as liumaiiity.*’ The captain answered with a surly 
look ami accent, “ That he hoped ho.did i^ot mean 
to reflect upon him; d — n him, he had " 
iinaiiity as another, and, if any man sai4 .h6^! 
he would convince him of his mistake by 
Ins throat.” Adams, smiling, said, He 
he had spoke right by accident.” To which fhb 
capfain returmul, “ What do yon mean by mv speak- 
ing righi, ? If you was not a [rirson, I vvamld not 
take these words ; but your gown protecjts yon. If 
;inv man Mho M'ears a sword had said so much, 1 
had jmllcd him by the nose belbre this.” Adams 
rojilied, “ If lie atlemjUed any rudeness to his jier- 
son, he Mould not lind any protection for himself in 
Ids goM'ii and, cli nching liis list, declared “ lie 
Iiad thrashed many a stouter in;in.” 'I'he gi'iitle- 
man «lid all he could to ('neoiirnge this warlike rlis- 
position in Adams, and was in hopes to have [iro- 
duc('d a battle, but he Mas disappointed ; for the 
captain made no other arisMer Ilian, ” It is veryMa ll 
you are a parson and so, diinking off a bumper 
to old niotbrr I'liureli, ended tbe dispnt<’. 

'I'lien till' doefor, M ho liad hitherto been silent, 
ami mIio m;v the gr.'iN(’st but most mi.scliiiwons dog 
ot .all, in a v iy pompons speeefi highly .ajiplanded 
uliat Adams b.ad said, and as much di'^coinmemied 
tin- b( li:i\ iiiiii- to him. lie [iroeeeded to encomiums 
mi the clmia'li and poveidy; .and, lastly, recommended 
tmgi\en< ss t»f mIuiI had [lassed to .\dams, mIio im- 
110 diately ansneretl, “ That evf'i'^ tliiuir was fm- 
giv'U and in flu; M'.'irmth of Ills g,'>odm“!s hr tlllrd 
a huni[)er of strong' bn-r fa lujimr ]ir [»referre(.I to 
Mim'), and drank a health to the whole (auiipauN, 
‘'hakiug the e.ipt.’iin :ni 1 the [xn't lirarlily f>^> tint 
liand, and addrr.,-.i!!g hinisrlf with gi'cat respect ti.* 
the doctor; a\ 1 io, imlml, had not laughed ont- 
Mardly at :in\(!iiiig that [lassi-d, as In' h:nl a jn'rfect, 
emnmand of his inuselrs, and t'onld laugh inwardly 
without betraying the least symjitoms in Ids coun- 
tenance. d in: doctor now began ti si'coml formal 
«:it«‘ecli, in Mliieli he tlecrluiim'd again t all levity of 
eonvi-rsation, ami M'liat is usually e illed mirth. He 
said, “ 'I'here were amuB^i^ts fitti'd for persons of 
all ages and degrees, fl^iS^lIjif ^Wttle to the discuss- 






ing a point of ])hilosophy f‘|i 
thenisrlves in nothing:! 
tln'ir amusemeuts; 
raise onr expectatldl 
l)o\s wliom in their 
sl(gul of taw or balls, or otl 
choose, at their leisure 
genius in contentions of 

lik<' ; so must it inspire ou 

a man, if mc should discov^^l 
other childish j.lay.” Adams higfl 
the doctor’s opinion, and sairl, “ He liad often won- 
dered at Borne passages in ancient authors, w'liere 
Scijiio, Ltelius, and other groat men, were repre- 
sented to have passed many hours in amnsement.s of 
the most trifling kind.” The doctor replied, “ He 
had by him an old Greek mannsrnjttwhere a favour- 
ite diversion of Socrates was n'corded.” “ Ay !V 
says the ])arsoxi eagerly: “ I should bo ’ 

linitely obliged tp you, for the favour of penisiii^ ji*’” 
The doctor pi^ttoed tO send it him. and 
said, ’’That he bellifeved he cduhl describe iukl^ 


iftt men <liscovered 
the choice of 
ust greatly 

Hfo 

pej^eive, in- 
playthings, to 
exercise their 
ing, and such 
ual coutein[)t of 
P*playing at taw or 

igffly commended 
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^Jhlnk/’ says he, as near as I can remember, it 
“Was this : there throne erected, on one side 

of which ,s&t the other a queen, 

with their ^ua]dnB||l' attend ants ranged on both 
sides; to theiU'^n|||||Pxbduce(i nu ninlyas^lMgiii^.whieh 
part Socrates alWa^ usc^d to perform ami 

when he was led up to tlie footstojis of the throne 
he. addressed himself to the luonanrhs in some 
gnive speech, full of \irtne, and ^'oodness, and mo- 
rality, and such like. After wliidi, li«‘ was seated 
l»etween the king tmd <jue''ii, and royally ent<‘r- 
tuined. This I lliink was the chief part. Perhaps 
i may have forgot sonu^ [antir nlars ; for it is long 
wnee T read it.” A<lanis said, “ It was, imlefd, u 
diversion w’ortii) tlie relaxalhm of so great a man; 
and fhou:;ht soiarlhing restniihling it sla.nld he in- 
stituted among (»nr gieat num, instead of crsn'.s and 
«>tl\er idU' ])astrme, in u hich, he w a infornied, they 

triHed aAvay loo nmch ol’ lln ir lives." Hr .nMeil, 
"'['he elnislim ladiirien was nohjer snhjeet thi- 
the^-e speeches than any Socrates conhl lia\.‘ in- 
^eMte(l.’’ 1 g'MlI !i Oian ot the Ileus.- a|)j'10Ve(l 
A\!nit ^Ir. Adams --aid, aii <1 i!i i Ian il " lie r- -.eiM d to 
I erl'oian ihe ceremo'.y Mu-, \er\ e'. en iiu;.’’ 'I o which 
t in' d. '..a e i .d'jeeteil, as he nlie was pii-jiared with a 
s; a cell, " nuless/’ v:iid Ik* ( turnin-r to Ad.ams w iiti a 
c'i't'sit} of ceiitit' iniice which Would ha\(‘ di'cci\.d 
a uiMi-c Imewin.; iiru; ), " \imi }ia\e a seiaueu aheiit 
yui. dei le, " Sii s'i\ „ \dafU'-. " ! (..•\er li -1 
^\it'i'iii! .'ill', I’ef i'-ar ef \\ hat e:a\ h'j'pen." lie 
ea-il', pie\ail d ,,jj hj., \v,iiih_\ liieui!, .‘s he 
lew ealhal the de--|,,r, to u ' e h •rt a k e the pail ef the 
I - Cider ; so t ha I I he a i ■ > ; h- ni i n seul i u, irc d ;::t •• 
ei'h is I . ha\e the thiouc ei'cte.!, \vhp h ■ t - 

•'e.-iied l.ielu tiiey had dr: Ilk I -a i hetlle'j; .Old, 
I'ciiiaji-,, tim ie.d‘'i will Iccnadhr I-im- :.i> 

I | h- 1 , i 1 1 1 ’ d ' ' 1 1 < SS ■ l' i! e sc \ a:.:-. 

• d. m c. I,;. •, the tl utl!, lie ihio;; • -.va- ..a-- 

I I • i 1 i ■ , , - : : 1 1 *w , ;>• >1 I I, , ,r ,1 1 • ,ii . d, 

e:i .eh ill- nf W !' Ii'h \ y . ' I e i -!•••• d » w i > s' . -e! r ■ ■ .j 

h’.dmi ih:iij t' ■ .siirrua- el'th" t"’-, ;d -w -r tie- 
u ie|e was 1 lid .1 Manl-.t; en thi--" st. ,,U 
i'ia. cd tlie kite- and ipu . u, lu-.ue ly. th • iic ■' t et 
llic heu'-e and the (■apl''.in. Xml hew ti"' .nuha 
S.. !ei- S\ ’.s introiliieed hetwe. M tin- peet -led t!.e d.-i . 
1 '>r; \\ lie, h:n i n-ad liis ^ciiumut.itlie''''.'.''.'- 
li 1 1 aih iie-nl oj all pi’csenl. Hits 1 , tl up t- - in . pi e, e 
am! seated h. (wa-en tie Ir nmi'- u I”,. ieuii ■- 

di ilely la.-e Up, iieli lie* hlfUlk'd, IS mi]., 

ports :i| ruher eml, gavcwiiv, and s.ii.s -d Xel-u.- 
‘oer head imd < ars in the water. 'Mm captain made 
his ora pe, hut, ^inluckily, the gentleman Iniuself 
not heiiig as nimble aiijb© ought, .\d:mis eamakd Indd 
ot him h*dV,re he..'j|ftji ^ jLlod from I m tlnamc, ami 
piilled him ,Uift nitire secret s it;-- 

nn-tioii of all the Adams after dm Kiiirr 

the sipiire i\vi''e <»r out ef thetuh, and 

Ineked sharp for.;tl^|i Jf^t^ whom he would ccr- 
li:t\e c(nivcy||;||y;tO' same jihme of honour; 
hill he had wis,cly:®ithirawn : he Ihen searcimd fer 
I'is ciaihstick^ ami found that, as well .as liis 

1 ‘llow -tr:iM Hers., ln> dcchircd he wouhl not stay a 
ni'Mi)(ynt longer in sueli :i Innise. lie then departed, 
'vithotU taking le:i\ e » 1’ liis lu>st, ^^hor^l he had e\- 
Jtetod ;i inerc scvfia’ lawcnue on tlian he inti nded ; 
as he did net mw' stillieient e;\rc to dr\ himself 
t:me, he caught a cold by the accidc'iit whitdi 
; thrrwv liiiii into a. liner that had like to have cost 
' him nis liii'. 

^ (MI AP'llaU Mil. 

sc.n\« rorwliM-i will think too short, others Ion hn;-.;. 

;,,,,] .Inseph, who tvas no leas enraged than 
n‘R friend at the ticatini’iil he met wiMi. went out 


with thdr sticks in their hands, and carried oif 
Fanny, notwithstanding the opposition of the ser- 
vants, who did all, without proceeding to violence, 
ill their power to detain them. Tliey walked aa 
last as they.epuld, not so rnneh from any a])prelien- 
sion of being pursued as tliat Air. Adains might, by 
exercise, prevent .ittiy harm from the water’ The 
gentleman, who had given such orders to his ser- 
vants c<»ncerning Fanny that he did not in the least 
fear her getting away, no sooner le-ard that slui was 
gone, than he began to rave, and iummliately dc- 
S]jalehed several with orders either It) In ing her back 
or never return. M'he [loi't, the plaver, and all but 
the daneing-masli'r auvl doetor, went on this (‘rrand. 

The night was very dark in which our friencls 
l)eg;!ii tlii-li journey ; however, they inaile such ex- 
pedition, that they -^..lon aniveil at nu inn which 
wa-.:!! -;i-\. u miles’ (list:inee. 11 i.-re Ihi'y unanimously 
cmiscnted to p i-sihe evening, -Mr. Adams beitig now 
as dry a-, he w as before he had si-t out on his embassy* 

'Ibis inn, wliieli indeial we might call an ale- 
lieiisc, liail giot the wolds. 'I’he New Inn, l)<?en WTit 
on the ••ign, alb'jdled ih.-m no belt, i- provisions than 
luea.l and <-!ii I sc ami :i!e ; on which, howi ver, tliey 
made a \ci v eomforlahle meal ; iof liiniger is better 
th.in -x Treueh « of)k. 

They had iio ''OMTier supped tlian Adams, return- 
in. ihaiik-: to the Aln,.g’'!\ O’ his food, declared he 
had a'.- his lion:e!\ loniim.;)-, with nuicli greater 
sal i‘-l:ic| ion tliau 1; e- "pleiid id . 1 i ii i u-r ; and exjircssial 
great couteinpt t’oi the I'nil', m:iidviinl, wlio saeri- 
tieed I'l -ir hopr-^ ..f‘ het, u |.> r! •> ’ici jnisition of va.st 
wt d;:', -ima- -.1 j; m h comfort was to he biund iji 
il.e huo,:.!. n -i.'ieaid t' e i..",,- t luovjsion. “ ’Very 
tlOe, .-ly; .1 -o-.Oy.. m,:U 'yS 1 . . I -e.l SmoklUg lllS 

pp e ' \ I cm t'.i ami In I V. • - i t ;m\ elier as W' ii as 
hi:' • il'. " I l,;''.e 1 to n Im , i; , - much siupris. d as 
\ 'll , •, \'M'e II I 1' liie w' ,ch mankind 

I'l : • ! di ■ "I i ri- i e \ . v (l;i \ ’s e\]ierieiice 

■ ' • : .-A I'iik i- i l pow.-r; foi what, 

■ ’.rol', .!■ -ii:,' !•-, . ■;:! tie !.. -'o\\ on ns { (.'an 

Me ;. .-.ii;. de loiam d, stia iigth to Mie 

M ; O' f!;t‘ Snri'ly, if tlicv could 

‘\i --lioid'i i.o! -o lu'.uv ..'uied faces liauut- 

I!.-;/ tie' ' nd'l le-. of t'm.' !:re:i!, nor wouhl such 
UMu.hi-rs f ■’'!'• w. !,i 11 r.ish in their coaclu'S 

aiel j'til '.c.'s. No, ! .1 p,,. w iliii uf a kingdom caii 

iurch;.>-- ;'M\ I ''i-.t to di'e-. p-ih- rgliuo-, in the 
hi'vu-i of li •• f \o-i.. 1. n, i.- i' 'Iriu.'s to equip 

|):-i !'•• \y:t!i tl.e vig.'or ol' Ma.t Noui.g m;tn. I^o 
mn ri. h. -y Iniig;- <(. licit lule instead of rest, envy 
im-li'.id of alt'ecti •!!. and danger instoinl of safi'ty l 
(':in liiey pr-'loo;r 1 heir own possession, or lengthen 
his d..ivsnho e!'jo\s llu'm ? S'" f;ir otlnu’wisi*. tliat 

the M-'fli. ll’.c ln\nr\, the care w hicli attend them, 
simrlen the lives of millions, and Ining them with 
]):»in am! nii--er\ to an untimelj) grave. \V here tlieu 
is tlmir value if they can tu'ither emhellisli no^ 
strengtlien onr forms, sweetc'u nor j'roloiig' our 
llve-^ { — Again ; (\in they adie.ai tlie mind more thsui. 
the hods { Do lln'v not rather swell th(’ heart wdth 
vanitv, pntf o.p the cheeks v\ith. j'ride, shut onr earn 
to every call of virtue, a:id onr how(*ls to every 
motiye of conijiassion t" “ c.iM' me }oiir hand, bro- 
ther,** said Adams, in a r ipturc, “ for 1 suppose 
von area dorgj'mnn.’' “ ^o, truly,’* answered the 
I’ither (mdeed,* he was a [uicst of the church of 
IJonie; but those who understand our law's will 
not wonder he was not over-ready to own 
"AVhaiever you are,*’ cries Adams, you hftTe 
spoken my seutinients : I believe I ImVo pmehe^k 
cNcrv liable of yonr speech twe^lty times ovor,; 
it In’ifh* always ap]icare«l to me. easier for a 
rope t which ‘b.^ the the true rouderiiig of that 
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word we have Iranslated camel) to go through the 
eye of a needle tliaii for a rich maxi to get into the 
kinj^lom of heaven.” — “ That, sir,” said the other, 
“ will be easily granted you by divines, and is de- 
plorably true ; but as the prospect of our good at a 
distance doth not so forcibly alfect us, it might be 
of some service to mankind to be made thoroughly 
sensible — which I think they might be with very 
little serious attention — that oven the blessings of 
tliis world are not to be purclnised with riches ; a 
doctrine, in my opinion, not only metaphysically, 
but, if I may say so, mathematically demonstrable ; 
and which I have been always so perfectly convinced 
of that 1 have a contempt for nothing so much as for 
gold.” Adams now began a long discourse ; but as 
most which he said occurs among many authors who 
have treated this subject, I shall omit inserting it. 
During its continuance Joseph and Fanny retired to 
rest, and the host likc'wise left the room. When 
the English parson had concluded, the Romish re- 
sumed the discourse, which he continued with great 
bitterness and invective ; and at last ended by de- 
siring Adams to lend him eighteen- pence to pay liis 
reckoning ; promising, if he never paid him, he 
might be assured of his prayers. The good man an- 
swered that eighteen-pence would bo too little to 
carry him any very long journey ; that he had half 
a guinea in his pocket, which he would divide with 
him. He then fell to searching his pockets, but 
could find no money ; for indeed the company with 
whom he dined had passed one jest upon him which 
we did not then enumerate, and had picked his pocket 
of all that treasure which he had so ostentatiously 
produced. 

“ Bless me!” cried Adams, ” I have certainly lost 
it ; I can never have spent it. Sir, as I am a Chris- 
tian, I had a whole half-guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and have not now a single lialfpeniiy of it 
left. Sure the devil must have taken it from me !” 
— ” Sir,” answered the priest smiling, ” you need 
make no excuses ; if you are not willing to lend me 
the money 1 am contented,” — ” Sir,” cries Adams, 
“ if 1 had the greatest sum in the world — ay, if I 
had ten pounds about me — I would bestow it all to 
1 ‘escue any Christian from distress. I am more 
vexed at my loss on your account than my own. 
AVas ever anytliing so unlucky 1 Because I have no 
money in my pocket I shall be suspected to be no 
Christian.” — ” 1 am more unlucky,” quoth the other, 
” if you are as generous as you say ; for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed 
me in plenty to the place I am going, which is not 
above twenty miles off, and where 1 can arrive by 
to-rnorrow night. I assure you I am not accustomed 
to travel pennylcss. I am but just arrived in Eng- 
land ; and we were forced by a storm in our passage 
to throw all we had overboard. I don’t suspect 
t)Ut this fellow will take my word for the trifle 1 
owe him ; but I hate to appear so mean as to con- 
fess myself witliout a shilling to such people ; for 
these, and indeed too many others, know little dif- 
ference in their eatimation between a beggar and a 
thief.” However, he thought he should deal better 
with the host that evening than the next morning : 
be therefore resolved to set out immediately, not- 
withstanding the darkness ; and accordingly, as soon 
as the host returned, he communicated to him the 
situation of his affairs ; upon which the liost, scratch- 
ing his head, answered, ” Why I do not know, 
master ; if it be so, and you have no money, I must 
trust, I think, though I had rather always have 
really money if I could ; but, marry, you look like 
so honest a gentleman that I don’t fear your paying 
me if it was twenty times as much.’* The priest 


made no reply, but, taking leave of him and Adairs 
as fast as he could, not without confusion, and 
perhaps with some distrust of Adams’s sincerity, 
depai’ted. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a 
shaking his head, and declared, if he had suspected 
the fellow had no money, he would not have drawn 
him a single drop of drink, saying, he despaired of 
ever seeing his face again, for that he looked like a 
confounded rogue. ” Rabbit the fellow,” cries he, 
“ I thought, by his talking so much about riches, that 
he had a hundred pounds at least in his pocket.” 
Adams chid him for his suspicions, which, he said, 
weie not becoming a Christian ; and then, without 
reflecting on his loss, or considering how he himself 
should depart in the morning, he retired to a very 
homely bed, as his companions had before ; how- 
ever, health and fatigue gtive them a sweeter repose 
than is often in the power of velvet and down to 
bestow. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing ns surpriaing and bloody adventures as can be found 
in this or perhaps any other authentic history. 

It was almost morning wdieii .loseph Andrew s, whose 
eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had opened, as 
he lay fondly meditating on that lovely creature, 
heard a violent knocking at the door over which he 
lay. He presently jumped out of bed, and, optniing 
the windows was asked if there were no travellers 
ill the house i and presently, by another voice, if 
two men and a young woman had not taken up 
there their lodging tliat night 1 Though he knew 
not the voices, he began to entertain a sus[)icion of 
the truth — for indeed lie had rectdved some inlbnn- 
ation from one of the servants of the squire’s house 
of his design — and answered in the negative. One 
of the servants, who knew the liost well, called out 
to him by his name just as be hiill opened another 
window, ami asked liim the same qm‘stion ; to whieh 
he answered in the aflirmative. () ho! said ano- 
ther, have we found you ! ami ordered the liost to 
come <lown ami open the door. Fanny, who was 
as wakeful us Josepli, no sooner heard all tliis than 
she leaped from Iier bt'il, and, hastily putting on 
her gown and jiettieoats, ran as fast as possible to 
Josepli’s room, wdio then was almost dressed. He 
immediately let her in, and, embracing her with the 
most passionate tenderness, bill her fear nothing, 
for he would die in lier defence. ‘‘ Is that a reason 
why I sliould not fear,” says she, “ when I should 
lose what is dearer to me than the whole world 1” 
Joseph, then kissing her hand, said, ‘‘ He could 
almost thank the occasion which had extorted from 
her a temlerness she would never indulge liim with 
before.” He then ran and waked his bedfellow 
Adams, who was yet fast asleep, iiotwilhstamling 
many calls from Joseph; but was no sooner made 
sensible of tlieir danger than he leaped from his 
bed, without considering the presence of Faiuiy. 
who hastily turned her face from him, and enjoyed 
a double benefit from the dark, v^iich, as it would 
have prevented any offence to an innocence less 
pure, or a modesty Jess delicate, so it concealed even 
those blushes which were raised in her. 

Adams had soon put on all his clothes hut his 
breeches, which, in the hurry, he forgot ; Iiowever, 
they were pretty well supiilied by the length of his 
other garments ; and now, the house-door being 
opened, the capt-ain, the poet, the player, and three 
servants, came in. The captain told the host that 
two fellows, who were in his house, had run away 
with a young woman, and desired to know in vyhich 
room she lay. The host, who presently believed 
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the story, directed them, and instantly the captain 
and poet, jostling one another, ran up. The poet, 
who was the nimblest, entering the chamber lirst, 
searched the bed, and every other part, but to no 
purpose ; the bird was down, as the impatient 
reader, who might otherwise have been in j)ain for 
her, was before advertised. They then inquired 
where the num lay, and were approaching the cham- 
ber, when Joseph roared out, in a loud voice, that 
he would shoot the first man who ottered to attack 
the door. The captain impiired what fire-arms they 
had ; to which the host answered, he believed they 
liad none ; nay, he was almost convinced of it, for 
he had heard one ask the other in the evening what 
they should have done if* tliey had been overtaken, 
wlnm they hud no arms ; to which the other an- 
swered, they would have defended themselves with 
their sticks as long as they Avere able, ami God 
would assist a just cause. This satisfied the cap- 
tain, but not the poet, who prudently retreated 
down stairs, saying, it was his business to record 
great actions, and not to <lo tliein. The captain 
was no so<mer well satisfied that there w'ere no 
fin^-arms than, bidding defiance to gunpowder, and 
swearing he loved the smell of it, he ordered the, 
servants to follow liim, and, inarcliing Ixddly up, 
immediately attempte<l to foree the door, which the 
s(‘r\aiits soon hedped him to accomplish. When it 
was opejied, they discovered the enemy drawn up 
three deej) ; Adams in the front, and Fanny in the 
rear. The captain told Ada?ns that if they w'ould 
go all hack to tin; house again tlu?y should be civilly 
treated ; hut unh'ss th{?y consented he liad ord(*rs to 
carry the young lady with liini, whom there was 
great rf'usoii to believe th(*y hud stolen from her 
parents ; for, notwithstanding her disguise, her air, 
whiclj she could not conceal, sufficiently discovoie<l 
lier hirtlj to be inlinitely superior to tlieirs. Fanny, 
bursting into lears, solemnly assured him he was 
mistaken; that she 'was a poor helpless foundling, 
Jind had no relation in the world which she knew 
of ; and, throwing hers(‘If on her knees, begged that 
he would not attempt to take her from her friends, 
who, slie was eouviuccMl, would die before they would 
losi' her; which Adams coiitiriiied with words not 
far from aiiiouiitiiig to an oath. The captain swore 
he liad no leisure to talk, and, bidding them thank 
thcMiisehes for what happened, he ordered the ser- 
vants to fall on, at the same time endeavoiiringtopass 
by Adams, in order to lay hold on Fanny; but the 
jjarson, interrupting him, receive<l a blow from one 
of tht'in, wiiieh, without considering whence it came, 
he returned to the captain, and gave him so dexterous 
a knock in that i)art of the stomatdi wdiich is vulgarly 
called tli(‘ pit, that he staggered some paces back- 
wards. The captain, who w”.is not accustomed to 
til is kind of play, and who wisely apprehended the 
eonsequeiiee of such anotlier Mow, two of them 
seriuiiig to him equal to a thrust through the body, 
drew forth bis lianger, as Adams approached him, 
and was levelling a blow at his head which would 
inohably have* silcncoil the preacher for ever, had 
not Joseph in that instant lifted up a certain huge 
stone pot of the eharnher with oiu; hand, which six 
beaux could not have lifted wuth both, and discharged 
ft» together with the contents, ftill in the captain’s 
face. The uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, 
aud he fell prostrated on the floor with a lumpish 
noise, and his halfpence rattled in his pocket ; the 
red li(|uor which his veins contained, and the W’hitc 
liquor w’hich the pot contained, ran in one stream 
down his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams 
n^ite escaped, some of the water having in its pas- 
sage slied its honours on his lu'ad, and began to 
trickle down the wrinkles or rather furrows of his 


clieeks, when one of the servants, snatching a mop 
out of a pail of water, which had already done its 
duty in washing the house, pushed it in the parson’s 
.face ; yet could not he bear liiin down, for the par- 
son, wresting the mop from the fellow with one 
hand, with his other brought the enemy as low as 
the earth, having given him a stroke over that part 
of the face where, in some men of ple:isure, the na- 
tural and artificial noses are conjoined. 

Hitherto, Fortune seemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers' side, when, according to her cus- 
tom, she began to show the fickleness of her dis- 
position ; for now the host, entering the field, or 
rather chamber of battle, flew directly at Josepli, 
and, darting his head into his stomach (for he was 
a stout fellow and an expert boxer), almost stag- 
gered him: but Joseph, stepping one leg back, did 
witli his left liand so chuck liim under the chin that 
he reeled. The youth w^as pursuing his blow wuth 
his right hand when he received from one of the 
servants such a stroke with a cudgel on his temples, 
that it instantly deprived him of sense, and he 
measured his length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams 
was coming to the assistance of Joseph ; but the 
two serving-men and the host now fell on him, and 
soon subdued him, though he fought like a madman, 
and looked so black Avitli the impressions he had re- 
ceived from the mop, than Don Quixotte would cer- 
tainly have taken him for an enchanted Moor. But 
now follows the most tragical part ; for the captain 
w as risen again, and, seeing Joseph on the floor, and 
Adams secured, he instantly laid hold on Fanny, 
and, with tlie assistance of the poet and player, who, 
hearing the battle was over, were now' come up, 
dragged her, crying and tearing her hair, from the 
sight of her Joseph, and, with a perfect deafness to 
all lu'r entreaties, carried her down stairs by violence, 
and fastened her on the player’s horse ; and the 
captain, mounting his own, and leading that on 
which this poor miserable wretch was, departed, 
w’ithout any more consideration of her cries than a 
butchi^r hath of those of a lamb ; for indeed his 
thoughts w'ore entertained only with the degree of 
favour which he promised himself from the squire on 
the success of this adventure. 

The servants, uho were ordered to secure Adams 
and .{oseph as safe as jiossible, that the sipiire might 
receive no interruption to his design on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poet’s advice, tied Adams to 
one of tlie bed-posts, as they did Josej)h on the 
other side, as soon as they could bring him to liim- 
sclf; and then, leaving them together, back to back, 
and desiring the host not to set them at liberty, nor 
to go near tliem, till he liad further orders, they de- 
parted towards their master ; but liappeiied to take 
a dilFerent road from that which the cuiilain liad 
fallen into. 

CHAFTFll X. 

A discourse twtweon tin* poi*t and the ])laycT ; of no otlier use 
iu this history but to divert the reader. 

Bevork wc proceed any farther in this tragedy we 
shall leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to tlicmselves, 
and imitate the wdse conductors of the stage, who in 
the midst of a grave action entertain you with some 
excellent piece of satire or humour called a dance. 
Which piece, indeed, is therefore danced, and not 
spoke, as it is delivered to the audience by persons 
whose thinking foculty is by most people held to lie 

their heels ;\'ind to whom, as well as heroes, who 
tiiink with tiieir hands, Nature hath only given 
heads for the sake of conformity, and as they are of 
use in dancing, to hang their hats on. 

The poet, addrcssii g the player, proceeded Uiui* 
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“As I was saying’* (for they had been at this dis- 
course all the time of the engagement above stairs), 
“ the reason you have no good new plays is evident; 
it is from your discouragement of authors. Gentle- 
men will not write, sir, they will not write, w'ithout 
the expectation of fame or profit, or perhaps both. 
Flays are like trees, which will not grow without 
nourishment ; but, like mushrooms, they shoot up 
spontaneously, as it were, in a rich soil. The 
muses, like vines, may be pruned, but not with a 
hatchet. The town, like a peevish child, knows not 
what it desires, and is always best pleas(;d with a 
rattle. A farce-writer hath indeed some chance for 
success ; but they have lost all taste for the sublime. 
Though 1 believe one reason of tludr depravity is the 
badness of the actors. If a man writes like an angel, 
sir, those fellows know not how to give a sentiment 
utterance.’* — “Not so fast,” says the player: “the 
modern actors are as good nt least as their authors, 
nay, they come nearer their illustrious predecessors ; 
and I expect a booth on the stage again, sooner 
tlian a Shakspearc or an Otway ; and iiuleed 1 may 
turn your observation against you, and with truth 
say, that the reason no actors are encouraged is be- 
cause we have no good new plays.” — “ I have not 
altirmed the contrary,” said the poet ; “ hut I am 
surprised you grow so warm ; you cannot imagine 
yourself interested in this dispute ; 1 hope you have 
a better opinion of my taste than to apprehend I 
squinted at yourself. No, sir, if we had six such 
actors as yon, we sliould soon rival the Bettertons 
and Sandfords of former times; for, without a com- 
pliment to you, I think it imijossihle for any one to 
have excelled you in most of your parts. Nay, it is 
solemn truth, and I have heard many, and all great 
judges, express as much ; and, you will pardon me 
if 1 tell you, I (liiiik every time I have seen you 
lately you have constantly aecpiired some new ex- 
cellence, like a snowball. You liave deeinved me in 
my estimation of perfection, and have outdone what 
I thought inimitable.” — “ You are as little inte- 
rested,” answered tlu! ]>layer, “in what I have said 
of other poets ; for d — n mo if there are not many 
strokes, ay, whole scenes, in yonr last tragedy, which 
at least equal J:>haks})f^are. There is a delicacy of 
sentiment, a ilignity of expression in it, which 1 will 
own many of our gentlemen did not do udecpiatc 
justice to. To confess the truth, they are had 
enough, and I ])ity .an authoi who is presenit at tin; 
murder of his works.” — “ Nay, it is hut seldom that 
it can happen,” returned t/io poet; “the works of 
most modern authors, like dead-horn cljildren, can- 
not be murdered. It is such wretcliod half-begotten, 
half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovelling stulf, 
that I almost pity the actor wlio is obliged to get it 
by heart, which must be almost as dilHcult to 
remember as words in a language you do not under- 
stand.”— “ I am sure,” said the player, “ if the sen- 
tences have little meaning when they are WTit, when 
they are spoken they have less. I know scarce one 
who ever lays an emphasis right, and much less 
adapts his action to his character. I have seen a 
tender lover in an attitude of fighting with his mis- 
tress, and a brave hero suing to his enemy with 
his sword in his hand. I don’t care to abuse my 
profession, but rot me if in my heart I am not in- 
clined to the poet’s side.*’ — “ it is rather generous 
in you than just,” said the poet; “ and, though 1 
hate to speak ill of any person’s production, — ^nay, 
I never do it, nor will, — but yet, to do justice to the 
actors, what could Booth or Bctteiioii have made tif 
such horrible stulf as Fenton’s Alariarrme, Frowd’s 
Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice ; or these low, dirty, 


last-dying speeches, which a fellow in the citj of 
Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, ’svliut was his name, 
called tragedies V* — “ Very well,” says the player ; 
” and pray what do you think of such fellows as 
Quin and Dclaiic, or that face-making puppy young 
Cibber, that ill-looked dog Mackliji, or that saucy 
slut Mrs. Clive i What work would they make with 
your bhakspeares, Otways, and Lees I How would 
those harmonious lines of llie last come from their 
tongues 1 — 

■ No more; for I disdain 
All pomp will'll tliuii art liy : far be the noise 
Of kiuffs and I'rowus from ns, whose gentle souls 
Our kindiT liitfs liave sU'er’d another way. 

Free as the forest liirds w e ’ll pair tojjelher. 

Without rcinemli’iin^' who our fathers were : 

Fly to the arliours, f^rots, and llow’ry meads: 

'i'here iu soft murmurs interchange our souls ; 

Together drink the crystal of the stream. 

Or taste the xellow fruit which autumn yields, 

And, when the golden eviniing calls ns home. 

Wing to onr downy nests, and sleep till morn.’ 

“ Or how would this disdain of Otway — 

“ ‘ Who ’d he that foolish sordid thing called man ?’ ” 

“ Hold! hold! hold!” said the poet: “ Do repeat 
that tender speech in the third act of my play which 
you made such a figure in.” — “ I would willingly,” 
said the player, “ but I have forgot it.” — “ Ay, you 
was not (juite perfect enough in it when you jilayed 
it,” cries the poel, “ or you would have had such an 
applause as was nev(‘r given on the stage ; an aj*- 
plause I Avas extremely eoueerned for your losing.” 
— “ Sure,’’ .says the player, ” if 1 rcnu'iubcr, tlnit was 
hissed more than any jiassago in the whole play.”- 
“ Ay, your speaking it was hissed,” said Ihe poet. 
“Nly speaking it !” said the player. — “ I mean your 
not sjieaking it,” said the poet. “ You was out, and 
then they hissed.” — “ Tliev hissed, and tlien I was 
out, if I reuicuiber,” answered the player ; “ and 1 
must say this for myself, that tlie wlnde audience al- 
lowed I did your part justice; so doi^'t lay the dam- 
nation of yonr jiluy to my account.” — “1 don't know 
Avhat you mean hy damnation,” replied the poet.- - 
” ^Vhy , you know it was aetc'd but one night,” cried 
the phiyer.— ” No,” said the poet, “ you and the 
whole town were enemies; the pit were all my 
enemies, fellows tluit would cut my throat, if the 
fear of hanging did not restrain them. All tailors, 
sir, all laiions.” — “ AVhy should the tailors be so 
angry with youl” cries the player. “ 1 suppose you 
don’t f’mploy so many in making your cJotlies.”-- 
“ I admit your J(‘st,” answered the poet ; “ hut you 
rerneinher the allair as Avell as myself; yon know 
there wa.s a paity in tlic pit and »i})[)er-gallery would 
not sutler it to be given out again ; though much, 
ay infinitely, the majority, all the boxes in particular, 
were <k'sir<Mis of it ; nay, most of the ladies swore 
they never would come to the bouse till it w:is acted 
again. Indeed, I must owm their policy w;js go('d 
iu not letfing it be given out a second time : for the 
rascaL knew if it had gone a second niglit it Avoidd 
have run fifty ; for if ever there was distress in a 
tragedy, — I am not fond of my own performance ; 
but if I should tell you what the bestejudges saiil of 

it Nor was it entirely owing to my enemies 

neither that it did not siieceed on the stage as well 
as it hath since among the ])olite readers ; for yon 
can’t say it had justice done it hy the perfonuers, ’ 
— “ I think,** answered the player, “ the pertoriners 
(lid the distress of it justice ; for I am sure w e were 
in distress enough, who were pedted with oranges all 
the last act : avc all imagined it would have been 
the last act of our lives.” 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had just 
attempted to answer whei they were interrupted. 
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and an and put to their diseoiirsc, by an a<'cident, 
which if ti»e reader is impatient to know, he must 
skip over the next chapter, which is a sort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains some of the best and 
gravest matters in the whole book, being a discourse 
between parson Abraham Adams and Mr. Josepli 
Andrews. 

CHAPTER XI. 

(%mtainiuf![ ttie cxliovtaiious (if parson Adams to his friaml in 
ulUirtioii ; calculated for the instnu lion and improvement of 
the n^ader. 

Josr.rii no sooner came perfectly to himself than, 
p(jr(:eiving his mistress gone, he bewailed her loss 
with groans which wonhl liav(.5 pierced any heart but 
those which are possessed by some pc’ople, and are 
made of a certain composition, not unlike hint in its 
hardness and other jiropertios ; for yon may strike 
lire from them, which will dart through the eyes, hut 
they can never distil one drop of waiter the same way. 
His own, poor youth ! was of a softer composition ; 
and at those words, () my dear ranny ! O my love ! 
shall 1 never see thee more t his eyes overtlowed 
witli tears, whicli would h:i\e b(‘come anything hut 
a hero. In a word. Ins de-^puir was more easy to be 
conceived than relati'd. 

Mr. Adams, jhb-r many groans, sitting with liis 
hack to Jos«'ph, began thus in a sorrowTul Unu' ; 
“ You cannot imagine, my good child, that I eutiredy 
Maine these lirsi agonies of your grief; for, wdien mis- 
fortunes attack us by surprise, it must recjnire infi- 
nitely more learning tlian you aie master of to resist 
tlieiu ; but it is the business of a man and a Christian 
to summon Reason as (juickly as he can to his aid ; 
and she will presently toaeli him patience and sub- 
mission, lie eoinforttMl, 1h('refore, eliild ; I say f»e 
eomforled. It is true, you have lost the prettiest, 
kindest, loveliest, swtu'test young woman, one with 
wdiom y(Mi mig'^it have (‘xpected to have lived in hap- 
piness, virtue, and iiinoeenec' ; hy whom you niigdit 
.have jironiised v ourself many lilth‘ dariiiigs, who 
would have lieeii tlie delight of your youth ami the 
eouifort of your age. You have not only lost her, 
hut have reason to fear the utmost viohmee w'hieh 
lust and power can inflict ujion her. Now, indeed, 
yon may easily raise ideas of horror, which might 
drive you to (les])air.” — “ O I shall run mad'.” cries 
Jo^ejdl. “ 0 that I could but command my hands 
t.i t“:ir my eye.s out and my flesh off!” — “ If you 
woidd use them to such piirpos(?s, I am glad you 
can’t, ’ answered Adams. “ I have stated your 
uiislortuiies as strong as I possibly can; hut, on the 
other si(h‘, yc/ii arc to consider yon are a eliristian, 
tiiat iio accident happens to us without the divine 
permission, and that it is the duty of a man and a 
eliristian to submit. AVe did not make oui*selves ; 
hut the same power which made us rules over us, 
and we are absolutely at bis disjmsal ; lie may do 
with us what he jileasos, nor have we any light to 
c(»m])lain. A second reason against our complaint 
is our ignorance ; for, as we know not future events, 
Ko neither can wc tell to what purpose any accident 
tends; and tl^at wdiieh at first threatens ns with 
evil may in the end produce onr good. I should 
'udeed have said onr ignorance is twofold (but I 
have not at present time to divide properly), for, a.s 
we know not to what pur]»ose any event is ulti- 
mately directed, sx) neither can we aflirm from w hat 
cause it origiiially sprung. You are a man, and 
' onseqnently a sinner ; and this may be a punish- 
ment to you for your sins : indeed in this sense it 
may be esteemed as a good, yea, as the greatest 
&^od, which satisfies the anger of heaven, and averts 
wrath which cannot continue without our 


destruction. Thirdly, our irnpotency in relieving 
ourselves liemoiistrates the folly ami absurdity of 
our complaints : for whom do we resist, or against 
wliom do wc complain, but a power from w'hose 
shafts no armour can guard us, no speed can fly? — 
a power which leaves us no liope but in submis- 
sion.” ** O sir !” cried Joseph, “ all this is very 
true, and very fine, and I could hear you all day 
if I was not so grievc'd at lieart as now 1 am.” — 
“AVonld you take ]}hysie,” says Adams, “ wlien 
yon are well, and refuse it when you uia* sick 1! Is 
not comfort to he administered to the afflicti'd, and 
not to those w'ho rejoice or those who are at ease f” 
“ () ! you have not spoken one word of comfort to 
me yet!” returned Joseph. “ No !” cries Adams ; 
“ what am I then doing*? what can I say to comfort 
you?” “ O tell me,” cries Joseph, “ that Fanny 
will escape back to my arms, that they shall again 
enclose that lovely creature, with all her sweetness, 
all her untainted innocence about her!” “ AVhy, 
perhaps you may,” cries Adams, “ hut I can’t jiro- 
mise yon what's to come. You must, with per- 
fect resignation, wait the event : if she be restored 
to yon again, it is your duly to be lliankful, and so 
it is if siie he not. Joseph, if vou are wise and 
truly know jour own interest, you will peaceably 
and quietly submit to all the dispensations of Pro- 
vhhniee, being thoroughly assured that all the mis- 
fortunes, how gia'at so(fver, which happen to the 
righteous, happen to them for their own good. 
Nay, it is not your interest only, but your duty, to 
abstain from immoderate gritT; which if you in- 
dulge, you are not worthy the name of eliristian.” 
He spoke tlu'se last words with an accent a little 
severer than usual ; upon wliich Joseph begged him 
not to he angry, saying, he mistook him if he thomrht 
he denied it was his duty, for he had known that 
long ago. “ AVhat signitii's knowing your duty, if 
yon do not perform it answ(‘red Adams. “ Y'oiir 
knowledg** ineri'uses jour guilt. O Josepli! I in‘V(’r 
thought \('U had this sluhhornness in your mind.” 
Joseph n'plii'd, “ Ml’ fancied he misunderstood 
him ; wliii h I assure you,” sajs he, ” you do, if 
yon imagine 1 endeavour to grieve ; upon my soul 
1 don’t.” Ailams rebuked him for swearing, and 
then proceeded to enlarge on tlu’ folly of grief, telling 
him, all the wise men and philosophers, even among 
the iieatliens, had written against it, quoting several 
jiassages from Siuieea, and the ccmsolation, whieli, 
though itw.is not Cicero’s, u as, he said, as good 
almost as any of his works ; and concluded all by 
hinting that immoderate grief in this case might 
incense that povver which alone conld restore him 
his Fanny. This reason, or indeed rather the idi’a 
which it raised of the restoration of his mistress, 
had more eiiei’l than all which the parson had said 
before, and for a moment abated Ir.s agonies ; but, 
when his fears suffieientlj’ set before his <‘yes the 
danger that poor creature was in, liis griet reliirned 
again with rcjicatcd violence, nor could Adams in 
tiic least assuage it ; thougli it may he doubted in 
his behalf whether Socrates liimsolf could have 
prevailed any better. 

They remained some time in silence, and groans 
and sighs issued from them botli; at leiigt osep i 
burst out into the following soliloquj , 

* Yes, I wiil ke.'ir .•'«>rro\vs liki a man. 

Hut* I ulu^t also t'lvl them as a man. 

1 cannot I'ut rememher such llmiiss wevc. 

And were ino>t dear to me. 

A.hms asked him >vl.at stuff that was he repeatedi 
To avhiclt Itc aitswenal, thej were some Imea he had 
gotten hv heart out ofa play. Ay, there is nothiti« 
Lit heathenism to he learned from plays,” replied 
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he. ** I never heard of any plays fit for a Christian 
to read, but Cato and the Conscious Lovers ; and, I 
must own, in the latter there are some things almost 
iolemn enough for a sermon.’" But wc shall now 
leave them a little, and inquire after the subject of 
their conversation. 

CHAPTER XII. 

More adventures, which we hope will as much please us 
surprise the rcuder. 

Neither the facetious dialogue which passed be- 
tween the poet ami the player, nor the grave and 
truly solemn discourse of Mr. Adams, will, we con- 
ceive, make the reader suflicient amends for the 
anxiety which he must have felt on the account of poor 
Fanny, whom we left in so deplorable a condition. 
We shall therefore now procu'ed to the relation of 
what happened to that beautiful and innocent virgin, 
after she fell into the wicked hands of the captain. 

The man of w*ar, having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the, 
utmost expedition in liis power towards the squire’s 
house, where this delicate creature was to be offertal 
up a sacrifice to the lust of a ravisber. He was not 
only deaf to all her bewailings and entreaties on 
the road, but accosted her ears with impurities 
which, having been never before accustoiue<l to 
them, she happily for herself very little understood. 
At last he changed this note, and attempted to 
soothe and mollify her, by setting forth the splendour 
and luxury which would be her fortune with a man 
who would have the inclination, and power too, to 
give her whatever her utmost washes could desire ; 
and told her he <loubtcd not but she w’ould soon 
look kinder on him, as the instrument of her hap- 
piness, and despise that pitiful fellow wdiom her 
ignorance only could make her fond of. She an- 
swered, she knew not whom he meant ; she never 
was fond of any pitiful fellow. “ Are you aiiVonted, 
madam,” says he, at my calling him sol But 
what better can be, said of one in a livery, notwith- 
standing your fondness for him I” She returned, 
that she did not understand him, that the man had 
been her fellow-servant, and she believed W'as as 
honest a creature as any alive ; but as for fondness 
for men — I warrant ye,” cries the <raptain, ” we 
shall find means to persuade you to be fond ; and I 
advise you to yield to gentle ones, for yon may be 
assured that it is not in your pow'er. by any strug- 
gles whatever, to preserve your virginity two hours 
longer. It will be your interest to consent; for 
the squire will be much kinder to you if he enjoys 
you willingly than by force.” At which words she 
began to call aloud for assistance (for it was now 
open day), but, finding none, she lifted her eyes 
to heaven, and supplicated the divine assistance to 
preserve her innocence. The captain told her, if 
she persisted in her vociferation, he would find a 
means of stopping her mouth. Ami now the poor 
wretch, perceiving no hopes of succour, abandoned 
herself to despair, and, sighing out the name of 
Joseph ! Joseph ! a river of tears ran down her 
lovely cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which 
covered her bosom. A horseman now appeared in 
the road, upon which the captain threatened her 
violently if she complained ; however, the moment 
they approached each other she begged him with 
the utmost earnestness to relieve a distressed crea- 
ture who was in the hands of a ravisher. The fellow 
■topped at these words, but the captain assured him 
it was bis wife, and that he was carrying her home 
from her adulterer, which so satisfied the fellow, 
who was an old one (and perhaps a married one too), 


thal he wished him a good journey, and rode on* 
He was no sooner passed thuu the captain abused 
her violently for breaking his comiiiunds, and threat- 
ened to gag her, when two more horsemen, armed 
with pistols, came into the road just before them. 
She again solicited their assistance, and the captain 
told the same story as before. Upon which one 
said to the other, “ That’s a charming wench. Jack ; 
I wish I had been in the fellow's place, whoever he 
is.” But the other instead of answ ering him, cried 
out, “Zounds, I know her;” ami then, turning to 
her, said, “Sure you are not Fanny Cioodwillt” — 
“Indeed, indeed, 1 am,” slie cried — “OJohn! 1 
know you now — Heaven luith sent you to my as- 
sistance, to deliver me from this wicked man, who 
is carrying me aw^ay for his vile purposes — () for 
God’s sake rescue me from liim!” A tierce dia- 
logue immediately ensued betw’een the captain and 
these two men, who, being both armed with ])istols, 
and the chariot which tlu^y attended being now ar- 
rived, the cai)tain saw both force ami stratagem wer(^ 
vain, ami endeavoured to make liis escape, in which 
however he could not succeed. The gentleman who 
rode in the cliariot ordered it to stop, and with an 
air of authority examined into the merits of tlie 
cause ; of w hich being advertised by Fanny, whose 
credit was confirmed by the fellow' W'bo knew' her, 
he or<lered the captain, w'ho was all bloody from 
his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed as a pri- 
soner behind the chariot, and very gallantly took 
Fanny into it ; for, to say the truth, this g(mtleman 
(who was no other than the celebrated Mr, I'eter 
Founce, and who preceded the lady Booby only a 
few miles, by setting out earlier in the morning) 
was a very gallant person, ami loved a pretty gijl 
ixitter than anything besides liis own money or the 
money of otlnu* people. 

The chariot now proceeded towairds tlie inn, 
w*hich, as Fanny was informed, lai^^ in their w ay, 
and where it arrived at that very time wliile tlie 
jioet and player were disputing below stairs, ami 
Adams and Joseph were discoursing back tt> back 
above; just at that jieriod to which we brought them 
both in the two preceding chapters flui chariot 
stopped at the door, and in an instant F'anny, leap- 
ing from it, ran up to her Joseph. — () reader ! con- 
ceive if thou canst tlie joy wdiich fired the hn‘asls 
of these lovers on this meeting; and if thy own 
heart doth not sympathetically assist thee in this 
conception, 1 pity thee sincerely from my own ; for 
let the hard-hearted villain know' tliis, that there is a 
pleasure in a tender sensation beyond any which he 
is capable of tasting. 

Peter, being iiiforiued by Fanny of the presence of 
Adams, stopped to see him, and receive his homage ; 
for, as Petc?r was an hypocrite, a sort of people wlioiii 
Mr. Adams never saw through, the one paid that 
respect to his seeming goodness which tlie other 
believed to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr. Adams 
was so much his favourite, that he once lent him 
four pounds thirteen shillings and sixpence to pre- 
vent his going to gaol, on no greater security than 
a bond and judgment, which proba*6ly he would 
have made no use of, though the money had not 
been (as it was) paid exactly at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of 
Adams ; he had risen in such a hurry, that he had 
neither breeches, garters, nor stockings ; nor had he 
taken from Ids head a red spotted handkerchief, 
which by night bound Ids wig, turned insitlo out, 
around his head. He had on his torn cassock and his 
great-coat ; but, as the remainder of his cassock hung 
down below his great-coat, so did a small stripe of 
white, or rather whitish, linen appear below that; 
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to which w'G may add the several colours which ap- 
peared oil his face, where a longpiss-burnt beard served 
to retain the liquor of the stone-pot, and that of a 
blacker hu(3 which distilled from the mop. — This 
Hgurc, w'hich Fanny had delivered from his captivity, 
was no sooner spied by Peter than itdisorderetl the 
composed gravity of his muscles ; however, he ad- 
vised him immediately to make himself clean, nor 
would accept his homaj^e in that pickle. 

I’he poet and player no sooner saw the captain in 
captivity than they be^an to consider of their own 
safety, of which tiiglit presented itself as the only 
means ; they thercifore both of them mounted the 
poet’s horse, and made the most expeditious retreat 
in th(*ir power. 

The host, who w'cll knew IMr. Pounce and lady 
Booby’s livery, was not a little surprised at this 
change of the scene ; nor was his confusion much 
helped by his wife, who was now just risen, and, 
having heard from him the account of what had 
jiassed, comforted him with a decent number of 
fools and blockheads ; asked him why he did not 
consult her, and told him In^ won hi never leave fol- 
lowing tlie nonsensical dictates of his own num- 
skull till she and her family were ruined. 

Joseph, being informed of the captain’s arrival, 
and S(M*ing his Fanny now' in safety, quitted her a 
moment, and, running dow'ii stairs, went directly to 
him, and, stripping off his coat, challenged him to 
tight; but the captain nd'used, saying lie did not 
understand boxing. He then grasped a cudgel in 
OIK? hand, and, catching the captain by the collar with 
the otlii'r, gave him a most s(?v(?re drubbing, and 
ended w’ith telling him he had now had some revenge 
for what his <li>ar Fanny had suffered. 

When Mr. Pounci? had a little regaled himself w’ith 
some jirovision which he had in his chariot, and Mr. 
Adams had jnit on tlie best appearance his clothes 
would allow hii», Pounce ordered the captain into 
his presence*, for he said he was guilty of felony, 
and the next justice of peace should commit him ; 
hut the servants (whose* appetite for revenge is 
soon satisfied), being sufbe'ie'ntly ceiiiteiiteel with the 
drubliing w'hierh Jeisejih hael inflicte,*d on him, anel 
which was indeed of no very moeleratc kind, had 
suffered him to go off, wliie’h he* eliel, thrf*afe*ning a 
severe icveiige against Joseph, which I have never 
lu'urd he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thousand 
curtsies teilel him, “ She* hope*el his honour woulel 
pardon hf*r husband, who was a very mmsense man, 
for the* sake of his poor family ; that inelecel if he 
e'ould be ruineel alone, she should he very willing of 
it; for because as why, his worship very w'ell knew 
he eleserveel it : but she had three poor small children, 
who were not capable to get their own living; and 
if her hushanel was sent to gaol, they must all come 
to the parish ; for she was a poor weak woman, con- 
tinually a-hreeding, anel hael no time to work for 
them. She therefore? liopeel his honemr wonlel take? 
it into liis wor!j|np*s consieleration, and forgive her 
husband this time ; for she was sure he never iii- 
h?neleel any harm to man, woman, or child ; and, if 
it was not for that blockhead of his own, the man in 
some things was well enough ; for she had had throe 
chiUlreu by him in less than three years, and was 
almost ready to cry out the fourth time." She would 
proceeded in this manner much longer, had not 
Peter stopped her tongue, by telling her he had no- 
say to hei'husband nor her neither. So, as 
Adams and the rest had assured her of forgiveness, 
she cried and curtsied out of the room. 

Mr, Pounce was desirous that Fanny should con- 


:il)I 

tlnue her journey with him in the chariot ; hul site 
absolutely refused, saying she would ride behind 
Joseph on a horse which one of lady Booby’s servants 
had equipped him with. But, alas ! when the horse 
appeared, it W'as found to he no other than thatidf.*n- 
tical beast w'hich Mr. Adams had left behind him at 
the inn, and wliieh these honest fellows, who knew 
him, had redet?m(?d. Indeed, w hatever horse they had 
provided for Joseph, th(?y w'^ould have prevailed with 
liim to mount none, no not even to ride helorc his 
beloved Fanny, till the parson was supplied ; much 
less w'ould he deprive his friend of the beast which 
belonged to him, andwliich he knew the moment he 
s.aw, though Adams did not; liow'cver, wfien he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that thcyliad brought 
the horse with them "which he left behind, he an- 
SAvered — Bless me ! and so 1 did, 

Adams Avas very desirous that Joseph and Fanny 
should mount this horse, and declared he could very 
easily walk home. “ If I Avalkcd alone," says he, “ I 
Avould AA'age a shilling that the pedestrian outstrip- 
ped the equestrian travellers ; but, as I intend to take 
the company of a pipe, perad venture I may be an 
hour later.” One of the servants Avhispered Joseph 
to take him at his Avord, and suffer the old put to 
Avalk if he AV'oiild : this pro[)osal Avas ansAvered with 
an angry look and a peremptory refusal by .Tosejdi, 
Avho, catching Fanny up in his arms, a\'errod he 
Avould rather carry her home in that manner, than 
take? uAvay Mr. Adams’s horse and permit him to 
Avalk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou hast seen a contest hctAvecu 
tAvo geiithunen, or two ladies, quickly decided, 
thougli t}u‘y have both asserted tlu*y Avould not eat 
such a nice morsel, and each insisted on the other’s 
accepting it ; but in reality both Avere very desirous 
to swallow it themselves. Do not therefore conclude 
hence that this dispute w'ould have come to a speedy 
decision : for here both parties Avere heartily in earnest, 
and it is very probable they Avould have remained in 
the inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter 
Pounce? put a stop to it ; for, finding he had no longer 
hopes of satisfying his ohl appetite Avith Fanny, and 
being desirous of having some one to Avhom he might 
communicate his grandeur, he told the parsoii lie 
AA'ould convey him home in his chariot. This favour 
Avas by Adams, Avith many hows and acknowledg- 
ments, accepted, though he afterAvards said, ” he 
ascended the chariot rather that he iniglit not olfeiul 
than from any desire of riding in it, for that in his 
heart he preferred tin? jx'destrian oven to the Achi- 
cular expedition.^’ All matters being now’ settled, 
the chariot, in "which rode Adams and Pounce, 
moA'ed forAvards ; and Josej)h having borroAved a pil- 
lion from the host, Fanny had just seated herself 
thereon, and had laid hohl of the girdle Avhieh her 
lover Avore for that purpose, Avhen the wise beast, 
Avho concluded that one at a time Avas sullieieiit, tliat 
lAV’o to one. Avere odds, &c., discovereil niueh unea.si- 
ness at his double load, and began to consider his 
hinder as his fore legs, moving the direct contrary 
Avay to that Avhich is called lorAvanIs. Nor could 
Joseph, Avith all his horsemanship, persuade him to 
advance; but, Avithout having any regard to the lovely 
part of the lovely girl Avhich Avas on his hack, he 
used such agitations, that, had not one of the men 
come imm(?diately to her.assistaiicc, she had, iu plain 
English, tumbleil backwards on the ground. Thia 
inconvenience aaus j)i'csently remedied by an ex- 
change of horses ; and then Fanny being again 
pl.aced on her pilion, on a bcttcr-natured and some- 
Avhat a better-fed beast, the parson’s horse, finding he 
had no longer odds to contend with, agreed to march ; 
and the Avholc procession set forwards for Booby* 
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hall, where they arrived in a few hours without any- 
thing remarkable happening on the road, unless it 
was a curious dialogue between the parst)n and the 
steward ; which, to use the language of a late Apo- 
logist, a pattern to all biographers, “ waits for the 
reader in the next chapter.** 

CITAPTEll Xiri. 

A cmious Aialof?uo which passed hetwoou Mr. Ahraham Adams 
aad Mr. Peter Pounce, better worth trading than all the 
works ol' t’olley Cibher and many others. 

The chariot had not proceeded far before Mr. Adams 
observed it was a very fine day. “ Ay, and a very 
fine country too,’* answered rounee. — “ 1 should 
think so more,” returned Adams, “ if I had not lately 
travelled over the Downs, Avhich I take to exceed 
this and all otlier prospects in the universe.*’ — A 
fig for prospects !’* answered I’ounce ; ” one acre here 
is worth ten tliere ; and for my own part, 1 have no 
delight in tlje prospect of any land but my own.” — 
“ Sir,” said Adams, “ you (am imliilge yourself with 
many fine prospects of tlnit kind.” — “ 1 tliaiik God I 
have a little,” replied the other, “ with which I am 
(content, and envy no man : I have a little, Mr. 
Adams, with which I do as much good as I can.” 
Adams answered, “ That riches without charity were 
nothing ivorth ; for that they wore a blessingoniy to 
him who made them a blessing to others.” — ” You 
and I,” said Peter, “ have ditlerent notions of charity. 

I own, as it is generally used, 1 do not like the word, 
nor do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it is 
a mean parson-like quality; though I would not in- 
fer many parsons have it neither.” — ” Sir,” said 
Adams, my definition of charily is, a generous dis- 
position to relieve tin? distressed.” — ” There is soim*- 
thing in that definition,” answered Peter, “ which I 
like well enough; it is, as you say, a disposition, 
and docs not so much consist in llio act as in the dis- 
position to do it. Hut, alas ! Mr. Adams, who are 
mc^aiit by the distressed] llelieve me, the distresses 
of mankind arc mostly iiujiginary, and it would be 
rather folly than goodness to relieve tliem.** — “ Sure, 
sir,” replied Adams, ” hungc^r and thirst, cold and 
nakedness, and other distresses which attend the 
poor, can nev(!r he said to be imaginary evils.” — 
“ How can any man complain of hunger,” said Peter, 

“ in a country where such excellent salads are to be | 
gathered in almost every field] or of thirst, where ■ 
every river and stream produces sncli delicious pota- 
tions] And as for cold and nakedness, they are 
evils introduced by luxury and custom. A man na- 
turally wants clothes no more than a horse or any 
other animal ; and there are whole nations who go 
without them ; but these are things pcrliaps which 
you, who do not know the w'orld ” — ‘‘You will 
pardon me, sir,” returned Adams; ‘‘ I have, read 
of the Gymnosophists.” — “ A plague of your Jeho- 
saphats!** cried Peter; “the greatest fault in our 
constitution is the provision made for the poor, 
except that perhaps made for some others. Sir, 

I have not an estate which doth not contribute al- 
most as much again to the poor as to the land- 
tax ; and I do assure you I expect to come myself 
to the parish in the end.” To which Adams giving 
a dissenting smile, Peter thus proceeded : “ I fancy, 
Mr. Adams, you arc one of those who imagine 1 
am a lump of money ; foi! there are many who, I 
fancy, believe that not ordy my pockets, but my 
whole clothes, are lined with bank-bills; but I 
assure you, you arc all mistaken ; I am not the man 
the world esteems rne. If I can hold my head 
above water it is all I can, I have injured myself 
by purchasing. I have been too liberal of my money. 


Indeed, I fear my iieir wull find my affairs To a worse 
situation than they arc reputed to be. Ahi he will 
have reason to wish I had loviid money more and 
hind less. Pray, my good neighbour, where should 
I have that quantity of riches the world is so liberal 
to bestow on me ] Where could I possibly, w'i.'houl 
I had stoic it, acquire such a treasure]” ‘‘ Why 
truly,” says Adams, “ I have; been ahvays of your 
opinion; I have wondered as w'ell as yourself with 
what confidence they could report such things of 
you, which have to me appeared as mere impos- 
sibilities ; for you know', sir, and I have often 
heard you .say it, that your wealth is of your own 
acquisition ; and can it he credible that in your 
short time you should have ar.^assed such a heap of 
treasure as these people wdll ha\C you worth] In- 
deed, had you inherited an estate like sir Thomas 
Uoohy, which had descended in your family for 
many generations, th(!y might have had a colour for 
tlieir assertions.” ” Why, what do they say 1 am 
worth]** cries Peter wilh a malicious sneer. ” Sir,” 
aiiswtired Adams, ” 1 have heard some aver you are 
not worth less than twenty thousand pounds.” At 
which Peter frowned. ‘‘ Nay, sir,” said Adams, 
“ you ask me only the opinion of others ; for my 
own part, I hav(; always denied it, nor did I ever 
believe you could possibly he w'orth half that sum.” 
“ Ilow'cver, Mr. Adams,” said he, squeezing him 
by the hand, “ 1 would not sell them all I am worth 
for double that sum ; and as to what you Ixdieve, or 
they believe, I care not a fig, no not a fart. 1 am 
not poor because you think me so, nor because you 
attempt to undervalue me in the eounfry. I know 
the envy of mankind very w ell ; but I thank lieavi'ii 
I am above them. It is true, my wealth is of my 
(jwii acquisition. I have not an estate, like sir *J’lio- 
mas Booby, tliat has descoiided in my family through 
many giuierations ; but 1 know heirs of such estates 
W'ho are forced to travel about the c(^Miiitry like some 
people in torn cassocks, and might be glad to ac(.*ept 
of a pitiful curacy for what I know. Yes, sir. as 
sh.'ibby fellows as yonrsedf, whom no man of my 
figure, without that vice of good-nature about him, 
w'ould suffer to ride in a chariot W’ith him.” ” Sir,” 
said Adams, “ I value not your chariot of a rusli ; 
and if I had known you had intended to affront im’, 
I would have walked to the world’s end on foot ere 
I w'ould have accepted a place in it. lloW’Cver, sir, 
1 will soon rid you of that inconvenience ;” and, so 
saying, he openiMl tlic chariot door, without calling 
to the coachman, and leaped out into tlie highway, 
forgetting to lake his hat along w ith him ; wdiich, 
however, Mr. Pounce threw after him with great 
violence. Joseph and Fanny stopped to bear him 
company the rest of the way, whicli was not above 
a mile. 

BOOK IV.-^CHAPTER I. 

The arrival of lady Booby and the rest at Booby-hall. 
The coach and six, in which lady Booby rode, over- 
took the other travellers as they entered the parish. 
She no sooner saw Joseph than he» checks glowed 
with red, and immediately after became as totally 
pale. Slie had in her surprise almost slopjied lior 
coach ; but recollected herself timely enough to pre- 
vent it. She entered the parish amidst the ringing 
of bells and the acclamations of the poor, w’ho were 
rcjoi(ied to see their patroness returned after so long 
an absence, during which time all her routs had 
been drafted to London, withopt a sbilling being 
spent among them, which tended not a little to 
their utter impoverishing; for, if the court would 
be severely missed in such a city us London, how 
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much moro must the absence of a person of great 
fortune be felt in a little country village, for whose 
inhabitants such a family linds a constant employ- 
ment and supply ; and with the offals of whose table 
the iniirrn, aged, and intant poor are. ubiiudantly 
ft*d, with a generosity which hath scarce a visible 
effect on their benefactors' pockets ! 

Hut, if (heir interest inspired so public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did the 
affection which they bore parson Adams operate 
upon all who beheld his return 1 They flocked about 
him like dutiful children round an indulgent parent, 
and vied with each other in demonstrations of duty 
and love. The parson on his side shook every one 
by the hand, inquired heartily after the healths of 
all that were absent, of their children and relations ; 
and expressed a satisfaction in his face which no- 
tliing but benevolence made happy by its objects 
could infuse. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty W'cd- 
corne from all who saw them. In short, no three 
persons could he more kindly received, as, indeed, 
none ever more deserved to he universally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home* to his 
house, where he insisted on their partaking what- 
ever his wife, whom, with his children, lie fouml in 
health and joy, could provide : — where w'e shall 
leav(^ them enjoying perfect happiness over a homely 
m(*al, to view scenes of greater splendour, but iii- 
linitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readm-a will doubtless sus- 
pect, by this S(‘cond appearance of lady lioohy on 
the stage, that all w’as not emhid by the dismission 
of Josiqih ; and, to he honest with them, they are in 
the rigid. : tlie arrow had pi(Tced deeper than she 
imagined ; nor w'as the wound so easily to he cured. 
The removal of the olijeet soon cooled her rage, 
but it had a dilferent eff'ct on her love; that do- 
jiarled w'itli his j^erson, hut this reniaiiuMl lurking 
in her mind with his image, Restles.s interrupted 
slumbers, and confused horrible dreams, w-ere her 
portion the lirst night. In the morning, fancy 
painted her a more delicious scimk* ; hut to deliule, 
not delight her; for, before she could reach the pro- 
mised hapjiiiiess, it vanished, and loft her to curse, 
not bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleep, her imagination being 
all on fire with the phantom, when, her eyes acci- 
<leutal^ glancing towards the spot where yesterday 
the real Josepli had stood, that little eircumslanec 
raised his idea in the liveliest colours in lw*r me- 
mory. Each look, each w'ord, oacli gi^stnre rushed 
back oil her mind with charms which all his cold- 
n(‘ss could not abate. Nay, slii* imputed that to his 
youth, his folly, his aw'e, his religion, to everything 
but what would instantly have ])rodiiced contempt, 
want of passion for the sex, or tliat which would 
have roused Iier hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflection then harried her farther, and told her 
she must see this beautiful youth no more ; nay, 
suggested to her that she herself had dismissed him 
for no other fau^i than probably that of too violent 
an awe and respect for herself ; ami which she ought 
rather to have esteemed a merit, the effects of which 
Were besides so easily and surely to have been re- 
moved ; she then blamed, she cursed the hasty rash- 
*1088 of her temper ; her fury was vented all on 
herself, and Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. 
Her passion at length grew so violent, that it forced 
her on seeking relief, and now she thought of recall- 
*ng him : but pride forbad that ; pride, which soon 
drove all softer passions fromher soul, and represented 

her the meanness of him she was fond of. That 
bought soon began to obscure bis beauties ; con- 


tempt succeeded next, and then disdain, which pre- 
sently introduced her hatred of the creature who 
had given her so much uneasiness. These enemies 
of Joseph had no sooner taken poss(‘ssion of her 
mind than they insinuatiMl to lu'r a thousand things 
in his disfavour; everything but disliki; of her per- 
son ; a thought which, as it would have hc?en into- 
lerable to bear, she checked the moment it endeavoured 
to arise. Revenge came now to her assistance ; and 
she considered her dismission of him, stripped, and 
without a character, with the utmost pleasure. She 
rioted in the several kinds of misery which her ima- 
gination suggested to her might be his fate ; and, 
with a smile composed of anger, mirth, and scorn, 
viewed him in the rags in which her fancy had dressed 
him, 

Mrs. Slipslop, being summoned, attended her 
mistress, who had now in her own opinion totally 
subdued this passion. Whilst she was dressing she 
asked if (liat fellow had been turned away according 
to her orders. Slipslop answ ered, she had told her 
ladyship so (as indeed she had). — “ And how did he 
behave f" replied the lady. “ Truly, madam,” cries 
Slipslop, “ in siieli a maiiniT that infected everybody 
who saw iiim. Thejxjor Jad had but little wages to 
receive; for he constantly allowed his father and 
mother half his income ; so that, when your ladyship's 
livery was stripped oil', he had not wherewithal to 
buy a coat, and must have gone naked if one of the 
footmen had not incornrnodaled him with one ; and 
wdiilst lie W'as standing iii his sliirt (and, to say the 
truth, he was an amorous figure), being told your 
ladyship would not give him a character, he sighed, 
and said he had done nolhing willingly to offend; 
tiiat, for his part, he should always give your lady- 
sliip a good character wherever he W'eiit ; and he 
prayed God to bless you ; for you was the best of 
ladies, though his enemies had set you against him. 
I w'ish you had not tinned him away; for I believe 
yon have not a fait hfuller servant in the house.” — 
” How came you tlien,” replied the lady, “to ad- 
vise me to turn him away T’ — “I, madam!” said 
Slipslop; ” 1 am sure you will do me the justice to 
say, I did all in my ])ower to prevent it ; but I saw 
your ladyship was angry ; and it is not the business 
of us upper servants to interfere on these occasions.” 
‘‘ And was it not you, audacious wretch !” cried the 
lady, “who made me angry 1 AVas it not your tit- 
tle-tattle, in which I lielieve you belied the poor 
fellow, which incensed me against him 1 He may 
thank you for all that hatli happened ; and so may I 
for the loss of a good servant, and one who probably 
had more merit than all of you. Poor fellow ! I am 
charmed with his goodness to his parents. AVliy did 
not you tell me of that, but suffer me to dismiss so 
good a creature without a clniracterl I see the reason 
of your whole behaviour novy as well as your com- 
plaint; you was jealous of the wenches.” ” I jea- 
lous!” said Slipslop; ” I assure you, 1 look upon 
myself as his betters ; I am not meat for a foot- 
man, I hope.” These, words threw the lady into 
a violent passion, and she sent Slipslop from her pre- 
sence, who departed, tossing her nose, and crying, 
“ Marry come up !” there are some people more 
jealous than I, I believe.” Her lady affected not to 
hear these words, though in renlitj' she did, and un- 
derstood them too. Now ensued a second conflict, 
BO like the former, that it might savour of repetitiou 
to relate it minutely. It may suffice to say that lady 
Booby found good reason to doubt w'hether she had 
so absolutely conquered her passion as she had flat- 
tered herself; and, in order to accomplish it quite, 
took a resolutitui, more eommoii than wise, to retire 
iminediatelv into the (‘ountvy. The reader hath 
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long ago seen the arrival of Mrs. Slipslop, whom no 
pertness could make her mistress resolve to part 
with ; lately, that of Mr. Pounce, her forerunners ; 
and, lastly, th;jt of the lady herself. 

The morning after her arrival being Sunday, she 
went to church, to the great surprise of everybody, 
who w'ondered to see her ladyship, being no very 
constamt church-woman, there so suddenly upon her 
journey. Joseph was* likewise there ; and 1 have 
heard it was remarked that she lixed her eyes on 
him much more than on the parson; but this I be- 
lieve to be only ni malicious rumour. When tlic 
prayers were ended Mr. Adams stood up, and with 
a loud voice pronounced, “ I publish the l)ans ot 
marriage between Joseph Andrews and Frances 
Goodwill, both of tliis parish," &c. Whether this 
had any effect on lady Iloohy or no, who was then 
in her pew, which the congregation could not see 
into, I could never discover: but certain it is, that 
in about a quarter of an hour she stood uji, and di- 
rected licr eyes to that part of the church \vhere the 
women sat, and persisted in looking that way during 
the remainder of tlu* sermon in so scrutinising a 
manner, and with so angry a couiitenaiicc, that most 
of the w’omen were afraid she was offended at them. 
The moment she returned home she sent for Slipslop 
into her cli.imher, and told her she wondered what 
that impudent fellow J«)seph did in that parish ? 
Upon 'which Slipslop gave her an account of her 
m(‘etiug Adams with him on the road, and likewise 
the adventure with Fanny. At the relation of whieli 
the lady ofbm changed her countenance ; and when 
slu* had heard all, sin* or<iered Mr. Adams into her 
prestmee, to whom she behaved as the reader will 
see in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

Dialogue l)(*tw«’eu Mr. Abraham AdamH and lady Booliy. 
Mu. Adams was not far off*, for he was drinking 
her ladysliip’s health below in a cup of her ale. 
He no sooner came before her than she began in the 
folliiwing manner 1 M'onder, sir, after tin* many 
great obligations you have had to this famity" 

( with all which the reader hath in the course of this 
history been minutely acquainted), that you will 
ungratefully show any respect to a fellow who hath 
been turned out of it for his misdeeds. Nor doth it, 

I can tell you, sir, become a man of your character, 
to run about the country with an idle fellow and 
wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know no harm of 
her. Slipslop tells me she was forinm ly bred up in 
my house, and behaved as she ought, till she 
hankered after this fellow, and he spoiled her. Nay, 
she may still, perhaps, do very well, if he will let 
her alone. You are, therefore, doing a monstrous 
thing in endeavouring to procure a match between 
these two people, which will be the ruin of them 
both." — “Madam," says Adams, “if your ladyship 
will but hear me speak, I protest I never licard any 
harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews ; if I had, I should 
have corrected him for it ; for I never have, nor will, 
enccurage the faults of those under my cure. As 
for the young woman, I assure your ladyship I have 
as good an opinion of her as your ladyship yourself 
or any other can have. She is the sweetest-tempered, 
honestest, worthiest, young creature ; indeed, as to 
her beauty, I do not commend her on that account, 
though all men allow she is the handsomest woman, 
gentle or simple, that ever appeared in the parish." — 
*• You are very impertinent,*’ says she, “ to talk such 
fulsome stuff to me. It is mighty becoming truly in a 
clergyman to trouble himself about handsome women, 
and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. 
A man who hath lived all his life in luch a pari.sh as 
this is a rare judge of beauty ! Ridiculous ! beauty 


indeed ! a country wench a beauty ! I shall be alcV 
whenever I hear beauty mentioned again. And 
so this wench is to stock the parish with beauties, I 
hope. But, sir, our poor is numerous enough already ; 
I will have no more vagabonds settled here.*’ — “ Ma- 
dam," says Adams, “ your ladyship is offended with 
me, I protest, without any reason. This couple were 
desirous to consummate long ago, and I <lissuadeil 
them from it; nay, I may venture to say, 1 believe I 
was the sole cause of their dedaying it." — “Well," 
says she, “ and you did very wisely and honestly too, 
notwithstanding she is the gnuitc.st beauty in the 
parish." — “And now, madam," continued he, “ 1 
only perform my ollice to Mr. Joseph." — “Pray, 
don’t mister such fellows to me," cries the lady. 
“ He," said the parson, “ with the consent of Fanny, 
before my face put in the bans." — “ Y'es,’’ answereil 
the lady, “ 1 .snp])ose the slut is forward enougli ; 
Slipslop t('lls me how Ikt head runs upon fellows ; 
that is one of her beauties, I suppose. But if they 
have pill in the bans, I desire you will puhlisli thein 
no more without luy orders." — “Madam," cries 
Adams, “if any one ]nits in snffieioiit caution, and 
assigns a pnqicr reason against them, I am willing to 
surcease." — “ I ti*ll you a reason," says she : “ he is 
a vagabond, and he sliall not settle liere., and liring 
a nest of beggars into tlie parish; it will make us 
but little ami'iids th:it tliey will be bi'auties."- — 
“Madam," answered Adams, “with the utmost 
submission to your ladyship, I have been inforiuisl 
by lawyer Scout tliat any jirrson wlio serves a year 
gains a settlement in the* jiarish where he st‘r^es.” 
— “ Lawyer Scout," replied the la.d), “is an iiiipti- 
dent coxcomb; I will have no law'yer Scout intiT- 
fere with me. I r»“j>eal to you again, 1 \\ ill Iia\e no 
more incumbrances hroiiglit on ns: so 1 desire yon will 
proceed no farther." — “ Madam," returned Adams, 
“ I would obey your ladysliip in^ev(‘r\ thing that is 
lawful; hilt surely tlie jiartii's being poor is no 
reason against their rnari’Ning. (iod forbid there 
.should be any such law ! The poor have little share 
enough of this world already ; it would he harhaions 
indeed to deny tiiein the common privileges and 
innocent enjoyments which nature indulges to the 
animal creation." — “ Since you understand yourself 
no better," cries tlie lady, “nor the respect dm* 
from such as you to a woman of my distinetion, tlian 
to allVont my i‘ars by such loose discourse,^! shall 
mention but one short word; it is my orders to }on 
that you publish these bans no more ; and if }ou 
dare, I will recommend it to your master, the doelur, 
to discard you from his service. I will, sir, not- 
withstanding your poor family ; and then you and 
the greatest beauty in the parish may go and beg 
togetiier." — “Madam," answered Adams, “1 know 
not what your ladyship means by the terms master 
and servici*. I am in the servie.e of a master who 
will never discard me for doing my duty ; and if I ho 
doctor (for indeed I have never been able to jiay for 


a licence) thinks proper to turn me from my cure, 
God will provide me, I hojie, another. At least, luy 
family, as well as myself, have hftnds ; and lie will 
prosper, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our 
bread honestly with them. Whilst my e-onscienco ia 


pure, I sliall never fear what man ran do unto me. 
— “ I condemn my humility," said the lady, “ for 
demeaning myself to converse with you so long. 1 
shall take other measures ; for I see you are a con- 
federate with them. But the sooner you leave rnc 
the better ; and I shall give orders that my doors 
may no longer be open to you. I will suHcr no 
parsons who run about tin* country with beauties ^ 
be entertained here." — “Madam,** said Adams, "1 
shall enter into no person «’ doors against their win 
but I am assured, when you have inquired farther 
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)nto tl>is matter, you will applaud, not blame, my 
proceeding ; and so I humbly take rny leave :* 
which he did Avith many bows, or at least many at- 
tempts at a bow. 


CHAPTER III. 

What pasHcd liotwetMi the lady and lavryet Scout. 

In the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, whom 
she attacked most violently for intermeddling Avith 
her servants, which he denied, and indeed with 
truth, for he had only asserted accidentally, and per- 
haps rightly, that a year’s service gained a settle- 
ment; and so far he oAvned he might have formerly 
informed the parson and believed it Avas laAv. “ I 
am resolved,” said the lady, “ to have no discarded 
servants of mine settled liere ; and so, if this he your 
law, I shall send to another hiAvyer.” Scout said, 

“ If she scut to a hundred hiAvyers, not one or all of 
lluMii could alter the law. Tin; utmost tliat Avas in 
tlu’ power of a lawyer Avas to prevent the law taking 
ctlV'ot ; and that lie himself could ilo for her ladyship 
as well us }in\ otlier; and I l)(*lie\e,’’ s!tys he, “ma- 
dam, Aour ladAsliip, not being conversant in tlu'sc | 
matters, liatli mistaken a diflerence; for I a.ssertedonly 
that a man Avho sinwe*! a year avus settled. Noav 
then' is :i material dilfereiiee belAveen being settled in 
law and settled in fact ; and as 1 allirmed generally 
lie was selth'd, and laAV is preferable to fact, my settle- | 
uieiit must be understood in law and not in fact. And ■ 
sn])])om', madam, wt* ailinit he Avas settled in Iuav, Avhat 
us(' u ill they make of it 1 hoAV dotli that relate to fact i 
He is not siMtled in fact ; and if lie be not settled 
in fact, b(‘ is not an inhabitant; and if he is not \ 
an inhabitant, he is not of this parish; and then j 
undoubtedly In* ought not to la* published here; j 
for Mr. Adams hatli told me your ladA ship’s ph'a- | 
sure, and the neisoii, Avhicli is ri vt'ry gooil one, to j 
|)n vent Imnh'u'Ag us Avith the poor ; Ave have too 
many alrea<ly, and I think wet ought to have an net 
to hang or transport half of them. If avc can prove 
ill evidence that he is not settled in fact, it is another 
iiiattcr. What 1 said to Mr. Adams Avas on a sup- 
position that In* Avas setth’d in fact ; and indeed, if 
that Avas the ease, 1 should doubt.” — “ Don’t tell me j 
your facts and your ifs,” said the lady; “I don’t 
understand your gihljcrisli ; you take too mneh upon 
yon, and are very impertinent, in pretending to di- 
rect in this parish ; and you shall be taught better, I 
assure you, you sliall. But as to the Aveiieh, I am 
resolved she shall not settle here ; I Avill not suifer 
Rueli beauties as those to produce children for us to 
keep.” — “ Beauties, indeed! your ladyship is pleased 
to 1)0 merry,” answered Scout. — “ Air. Adams de- 
snibed her so to me,” said the lady. “ Pray, Avbat 
sort of iluwily is it, Mr. Scout 1” — “The ugliest 
<'re:iture almost I ever beheld ; a poor dirty drah ; 
your latlyshij) m*ver saAV such a Avreteh.” — “ Well, hut 
•Icar Mr. Seoul, let her he Avhat she Avill, these ugly 
Women Avill bring children, you knoAV ; so that Ave 
must jirovent the marriage.” — “True, madam,” re- 
plinl Scout, “,for the subsequent marriage co- 
operating Avith the luAV Avill carry hiAV into fact. 
When a man is married he is settled in fact, and 
then he is not rcmoveable. I Avill sec? Mr. Aclams, 
^nd I make no doubt of prevailing with him. His 
mdy objection is, doubtless, that ho «>hall lose his 

; but that being once made easy, as it shall he, I 
’im coiifi<lent no farther objection Avill remain. No, 
^‘ 0 , it is impossible ; but your ladyship cniii’t dis- 
‘'J*’^*oeud bis unwillingness to depart from his fee. 
Every man ought to have a proper value for bis fee. 

to the matter in question, if your ladyship 
pleases to employ me in it, 1 will A'cnture to proniist 


you success. The laAvs of this land arc not so vul- 
gar to permit a mean fellow to contend Avitb one o* 
your ladyship’s fortune. AVe have one sure card, 
which is, to carry him before justice Froliek, who, 
upon hearing your ladyship’s name, Avill commit 
him without any farther questions. As for the dirty 
slut, Ave shall have nothing to do Avith her; for, if Ave 
get rid of the felloAA", the ugly jade Avill — ” — “ Take 
Avhat measures you please, good Mr. Scout,” 
ansAvered the lady : “ hut I Avish you could rid the 
parish of both ; for Slipslop tells me such stories oi 
this AV'eneh, that I abhor the thoughts of lier; and, 
though you say she is sueli an ugly slut, yet you 
knoAV, dear Mr. Scout, tliese forAvard creatures, Avho 
run after men, Avill always find some as foiAvard as 
themselv(*s ; so that, to pri-veiit the increase of beg- 
gars, Ave must get rid of her.” — “Your ladyship is 
very much in the right,” ansAA'erod Scout ; “ but J 
am afraid the laAV is a little deficient in giving us 
any such poAver of ]»reventioii ; hoAvever, the justice 
Avill stretch it us far as hi? is able, to oVdige your 
ladysbi[). To say trulli, it is a great blessing to the 
country that he is in tlu* commission, for lie hath 
taken scAcrai poor otf our liaiids that the laAV Avould 
never lay hold on. I know some justices wlio think 
as much of committing a man to BridcAvell as his 
lordship at ’size Avotdd of hanging him ; but it Avould 
do a man good to see his Avorship, our justice, com- 
mit a fellow to Bridewell, he takes so much jilcasure 
in it; and when once avo ha’um there, Ave seldom 
hear any more o’um. He’s either staived or eat up 
by vermin in a month’s time.” — Here the arrival of 
a visitor put an end to the conversation, and Mr. 
Scout, having uiiderlaken the cause and promised 
it success, d<‘parted. 

This Scout Avas one of those fi'lloAvs Avho, Avilhout 
any knoAvledge of the Iuav, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, ill defiance of an act of parliament, to 
act as laAVAcrs in the country, and are called so. 
They are. the pests of soeii-ty, and a scandal to a 
profession, to Avhich indeed they do not belong, and 
Avhieh owes to such kind of rascallions the ill-will 
Avhieh Aveak persons bear loAvards it. AVith this 
felloAA', to Avhom a little before she would not have 
condescended to liaA'c spoken, did a certain passion 
*)r Joseph, and the jealousy and the disdain of poor 
innocent Fanny, betray tin? lady Booby into a 
familiar discourse, in Avhieh she inadvertently eoii- 
Hrmed many hints Avith Avhieh Slipslop, Avhose gal- 
lant he Avas, had pre-aequainted liim ; and Avheuce 
lie liad taken an opportunity to assert those set ire 
falsehoods of little Fanny Avhich possibly tlie reader 
might not have been well able to account for if we 
bad not thought proper to give him this information. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A short chapter, but very full of mutter ; particularly tlio 
arrival of Mr. IhHiliy and his lady. 

All that night, and the next day, the lady Booby 
passed Avith the utmost anxiety ; her mind aass dis- 
tracted and her soul tossed up and doAvn by many 
turbulent and op^iosite passions. She loA'ed, hated, 
pitied, scorned, admired, desjiised the same person 
by fits, Avhicb changed in a very short interval. On 
'ruesday morning, Avhieh Inippened to be a holiday, 
she went to church, Avliere, to her surprise, Mr. 
Adams jiuhlished the bans again Avit.h as audible a 
A'oioe as before. Tt Avas lucky for lier that, as there 
Avas no sermon, she had an immediate opjiortunity 
of returning home to vent her rage, Avhieh she could 
not have coueealed from the congregation five 
minutes ; indeed, it Avas not then very numerous, 
the assembly consisting of no more than Adams, hU 
clerk, bis AV'ife, the lady, and one of her servants. 
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At her return she. met Slipsloj), Avho aeeoste<l her in 
these wortls ; — “ O nieam, what doth your ladyship 
think t To be sure, lawyer Scout hath carried Joseph 
and Fanny botli before the justice. All the pariah 
are in tears, and say they will certainly be hanged ; 
for nobody know’s what it is for.” — “ 1 sui)pos«? they 
deserve it,** says the lady. “ Wliy dost thou mention 
such WTetches to m(^ 1” — O dear ina<him !” an- 
swered Slipslop, “ is it not a pity such a graceless 
young man should die a virulent death 1 I hope 
the jvidge will take coinmonsnrution on his yotith. 
As for Fanny, I don’t think it signifies much what 
oecomes of her ; and if poor Joseph hath done any- 
thing, I could venture to swear sin? traduced him to 
it : few men ever come to fragrant punishment, but 
by those nasty creatures, which arc a scandal to our 
sect.” The lady was no more pleased at tliis news, 
after a moment’s retlection, than Sli])8lop herself ; for, 
though she wished Fanny far enough, she did not 
desire the removal of Joseph, especially with her. 
She was puzzled liow to act or wliat to say on this 
occasion, when a coach and six drove into the court, 
and a servant acquainted her with the arrival of her 
nephew Boohy and his lady'. She ordered them to 
be conducted into a drawn ng-room, whither she 
presently ro[)aired, having composed her counte- 
nance as well as she could, and being a little satis- 
fied that the w'edding w'onhl by th(*se means be at 
least inteiTupfed, and that she should liave an oppor- 
tunity to execute any resolution she might take, for 
which she saw herself provided with an excellent 
instrument in Scout. 

The lady Boohy apprehended her servant had 
made a mistake when he mentioned !Mr. Booby’s 
lady ; for she had never heard of his marriage : hut 
how' great w'as her surprise w’hen, at her entering 
the room, her nephew' presented his wife to her! 
SJiying, “ Madam, this is that eharming Pamela, of 
w'hom I am convinee<l you have heard so much.” 
The lady received her w'ith more civility than he 
exj)ecte(l ; indeed with the utmost ; for she was 
perfectly polite, nor had any vice inconsistent with 
good-breeding. They passed some little time in 
ordinary discourse, when a servant came and w'his- 
pered Mr. Boohy% who presently told the ladies he | 
must desert them a little oil some business of con- 
sequence; and, as their discourse during his absence 
would afford little improvement or entertainment 
to the reader, we will leave them for a while to at- 
tend Mr. Boohy. 

CHAPTER V. 

ContAining Justicre liTisincss; curious iirfcedciits of depositions, 
au(i Ollier ni.itlers neci'ssary Ut he perused hy :ili justicei of 
the peae<! and tlwir clerks. 

Tjfk young squire and his lady were no sooner 
alighted from their coach than the servants began 
to inquire after Mr. Joseph, from whom they said 
their lady had not heard a word, to her great sur- 
prise, since he had left lady Booby’s. IJ pon this 
they were instantly informed of what had lately 
happened, w'ith which they hastily acquainted their 
master, who took an immediate resolution to go 
himself, and endeavour to restore his Pamela her 
brother, bt^fore she even knew she had lost him. 

The justice before whom tlie criminals were car- 
ried, and who lived svithiii a short mile of the lady’s 
house, was luckily Mr- Booby’s acquaintance, by 
Iiis having an estate in his neighbourhood. Order- 
ing therefore his horses 4o his coiu.*h, he set out Tor 
the judgment-seat, and arrived when the justice 
hud almost finiKhed his business. He was rori- 
d icled inio a hall, wnere he was 'tu.*quaiiited that 


his W'orship would w'ait. on him in a moment ; tof 
he had only a man and a woman to commit to 
bridewell first. As he was now convinced he had 
not a minute to lose, he insisted on the servant's 
introducing him directly into the room where the 
justice was then executing his office, as he called it. 
Being brought thither, and the first eoniplimrnts 
being passed bidween the squire and his worship, 
the former asked the latter what crime those two 
young people had been guilty of? “ No great crime,” 
answered the justice ; ‘‘ 1 have only ordered them 
to hridew'ell for a month.” ” But what is their 
crime ?” repeated the squire. “ Larceny, an’t please 
your honour,*' said Scout. “Ay,” says the justice, 
“ a kind of felonious larcenous thing. I believe I 
must order them a little correction too, a little strip- 
ping and whipping.” (Poor Fanny, who had hither- 
to supported all with the thoughts of Joseph’s com- 
pany, trembled at that sound ; hut, indeed, without 
reason, for none hut the devil himself would have 
executed such a sentence on her.) “ Still,” said 
the squire, ” I am ignorant of the crime — the fact 
I mean.” ** Why, there it is in peaper,” answered 
the justice, showing him a deposition whicli, in 
the absence of his clerk, he liad w'rit himself, of 
which we have with great difficulty procured an 
authentic copy ; and here it follows verbathn et li- 
teratim : — 

The depusiflon of James Scout, lat/or, and Thomas Trotter, t/ro- 

man. taken before me, one of his mngesfy's jjustasses of the 

piece for Zurnci setshire. 

“ Twksic dcp<mAUtii siiith, nnd first Thomas Troth-r for him- 
wlf saith, that on the of this instant IMoImt, heiug Sal>- 
bath-ilay. li**t\veeu the ours of 2 ami 4 in tlie afternoon, lie 
zeed Jo.seph Andrews wid Francis fhmdwil) walk akro.ss a 
certane felde hehinginK to hiy»‘r Scout, and out of the ]iath 
whi(*l) ledes thru the said felde, anil there lie zedi* Jo.>te|)h An 
drews with a nife cut one hasel twij;, of the value, as he he- 
lieves, of three half-|H*nce, or ther* ahouts ; and In* saith that 
the said Francis (toodwill was likewise walking on tlie gia.ss 
out of the said path in the said felde, lAid did receive nnd 
karry in her hand the said twig, and so w’as coinfariiiig, fad- 
ing, and ahatiiig to tlie said .losei>h thenun And the sfi d 
.lames Scout for himself h.ivs that he vtrrily believes the said 
twig to he his own proper twig,” ite. 

“ Jesu !” said the squire, ” w’ould yoti eoininit 
two persons to bridewell for a twig?” ‘‘ Ves,” said 
the lawyer, “and with great Imiity too; for if we 
had called it a young tree, they wotdd have been 
both hanged.” ” Harkeo,” said the justice, taking 
aside the squire ; “ I should not have been so severe 
on this occasion, but lady Boohy desires to get 
them out of the parish ; so lawyer Scout will give 
the constable orders to let them run away, if they 
plcasi* : hilt it seems they intend to marry togetlier, 
and the lady hath no other means, as they arc 
h'gally settled there, to prevent their bringing an 
incumbrance on luT own parish.” “ Well,” .said 
the squire, “ I will take care my aunt sliall he sa- 
tisfied in this point ; and likew ise I promise you, 
Joseph here shall never bo any incuinbraiiee on her. 

I shall he obliged to you, therefore, if, instead of 
bridewell, you will commit them to my custody.” 

O ! to be sure, sir, if you desire it,” answered tlie 
justice; and without more ado Jofcph and Fanny 
were delivered over to 8(|uire Booby, whom Joseph 
very w'ell knew, ■ hut little guessed how nearly he 
was related to him. The justice burnt his mittimus, 
the constable was sent about his business, the lawyer 
made no complaint for want of justice ; and the pri- 
soners, with exulting hearts, gave a thousand thanks 
to his honour Mr. Booby ; who did not intend their 
obligations to him should cease here ; for, ordering 
hw man to produce a cloak -hag, which he had 
caused to he brought from lady Booby’s on purpo.se, 
he desired the justice that he might have Joseph 
with him into a room ; where, onlering a scrvanl 
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to take out a suit of hig own clothes, with li ien and 
other necessaries, he left Joseph to dress himself, 
who, not yet knowing the cause of all this civility, 
excused his accepting such a favour as long as 
decently he could. Whilst Joseph was dressing, 
the squire repaired to the justice, whom he found 
talking with Fanny; for, during the exainiuutioii, 
she had flopped her hat over her eyes, which were 
also bathed in tears, and had by that means con- 
cealed from his worship what might perhaps have 
rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby unnecessary, at 
least for herself. The justice no sooner saw her 
countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes shining 
through her tears, than he secretly cursed himself 
or having once thought of bridewell for her. He 
hvould willingly have sent his own wife thither, to 
lave had Fanny in her place. And, conceiving 
ilmost at the same instant desires and schemes to 
iccomplish th(!m, he employed the minutes whilst the 
squire was absiuit with Joseph in assuring her how 
very sorry he was for having treated her so roughly 
!)cfore he knew her merit; and told lier, tliat since , 
;a(ly Booby was unwilling that she should settle in | 
ler parish, she was heartily welcome to his, where 
le promised her his protection, adding thathewonhl 
[like Joseph and her into his own family, if she 
liked ; which assurance he eonlirmed witii a squeeze 
by tlie hand. She thanked him very kindly, and 
is:ii«l, “ She w«>nld acquaint Joseph with the offer, 
whi(‘li he would eertainly he glad to aecejit; for that 
lady Hooby was angry with them both ; though she 
(lid not know either had ddiie nnylhing to oliend 
her, but imputed it to madam Slipslop, who had 
always been her enemy.” 

Tlie sipiire now returned, and prevented any far- 
ther continiianet? of this eouveraation ; and the jus- 
tice, out of a pretmided respect to his guest, hut in 
reality from an apprehension of a rival (for he knew 
juttliiug of liis m.fi'riage ), ordered Fanny into the , 
kilelieu, whither she gladly retired; nor diil the | 
Kipiire, who (h'clined tin? trouble of explaining the 
whole matter, oppose it. 

It would be mmecessarv, if I was able, which 
iiiileed I am not, to relate the eonversation between 
iliese two gentlemen, wliieli rolled, as I have been 
inrormed, entirely on the siihjeet of Iiorse-raeiug. 
.loseph’was soon dressed in the plainest <lress he 
'■oidil limi, which was a blue coat and breeches, with 
a gild edging, ami a red waistcoat witli the same: 
!md as this suit, which was rather too large for the 
squire, exactly tilted him, so he became H so well, and 
looked so genteel, that no person would have doubted 
its being as wi ll adapted to his quality as his shape; 

Hor have snspecleil, as one might, when my lord , 

or sir — - — , or ■Mr. , appear in lace or em- 

hroidery, that the tailor’s man wore those eiotlics 
'mine on his back which he should have carried 
Huler his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the justice; and, 
falling for Fanny, made her and Josi'ph, agjiinst 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which he 
then ordered to |]lrive to lady Booby’s. It had 
ijinved a few yards only, when the squire asked 
Jf^seph if ho knew who that man was crossing the 
; for, added he, I never saw one take such 
ftrides before, Joseph answered eagerly, “ O, sir, 

18 parson Adams !” “ () la, indeed, and so it is,” 

Jaiil Fanny ; *• poor man, he is coming to do what 

^ could for us. Well, he is the worthiest hest- 
l^atiued creature .” — ** Ay,” said Josiqih ; ” God 

I Css Inm ! for there is not such another in the uni- 

rse.’ 'Pho best creature living sure,” cries 
^ nnny. u ]jj squire; “ t lien I am 

'^'iiolved to have the best ereulure living in my 


coach ;” and so saying, he ordered it to stop, whilst 
Joseph, at his request, halloed to the parson, who, 
well knowing his voice, made all the haste imagin- 
able, and soon came up with them. He was desired 
by the master, who could scarce refrain from laugh- 
ter at his figure, to mount into the coach, whi« h he 
with many thanks refused, saying lie could walk by 
its side, and he 'd warrant he kept up with it ; but 
he was at length over-prevailed on. The squire 
now acquaiuted Joseph with his marriage ; but he 
might have spared himself that labour ; for his ser- 
vant, whilst Joseph was dressing, had performed 
that ofiiee before. He continued to express the vast 
happiness he enjoyed in his sister, and the value he 
had for all who belonged to her. Joseph made many 
hows, and expressed as many ackiiiiwledgments : 
and parson Adams, who now tii^st perceived Joseph’s 
new apparel, hurst into tears with joy, and fell to 
rubbing his hands and snapping his tingers us it he 
had been rnad. 

They were now arrived at the lady Booby’s, and 
the squire, desiring tliem to wait a moment in the 
court, walked in to his aunt, and, calling her out 
from his wife, acquainteil her with Jostqih’s arrival ; 
saying, ” Madam, as I hsive married a virtuous and 
worthy woman, I am resolved to own her relations, 
and show them all a ])roper respect ; I shall think 
myself therefore inrtnitely oliliged to all mine wlio 
will do the same. It is true, her brother hath been 
your servant, but he is mnv become my brotlier ; 
and 1 have one happiness, tliat neither his character, 
his behaviour, or appearance, give me any reason to 
he ashamed of (railing him so. In short, he is now 
below, dressed like a gentleman, in w liich light I 
intend he shall hereafter hi; seen ; and you W’ill 
oblige me beyond expression if you will admit him 
to he of our party ; for I know it will give great 
pleasure to my wife, though she will not men- 
tion it.” 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the ladv Boo- 
by’s hopes or expectation ; she answered him eagerly, 
“ Nephew, you know' how easily I am prevailed on 
to do anything which Joseph Andrews desires— 
Fhoo, I niean whicli you desire mo; ami, as he is now 
your relation, I cannot refuse to entertain him as 
sucli.” The squire told lier he knew' his obliga- 
tion to her for her coiupliaiiee ; and going three 
steps, returned and told her — he had one more favour, 
which he ludieved she would easily grant, as she had 
aeeordod him the former. ‘‘ There is a young wo- 
man — ” — -“Nephew',” says she, “don’t let my 
good-nature make you desire, as is too coininonly 
the case, to impose on me. Nor think, because I 
have with so much condeseensioii agreed to .snlfer 
your brother-in-law to come to iiiy table, that I will 
submit to the company of all my ow n servants, and 
all the dirty trollops in the country.” ” Madam,” 
answered the squire, “ I believe you never saw this 
young creature. I never beheld such sweetness 
and innocence joined with sucli beauty, ami withal 
so genteel,” “ Upon my soul I won’t admit her,” 
replied the lady in a passion ; “ the whole world 
shan’t prevail on me ; I resent even tlie di'sire as an 

affront, and” The squire, who km w her inliex- 

ihility, interrupted her, by asking pardon, and pro- 
mising not to mention it more, /Tonh 

to Joseph, and she to Pamela. He took Joseph 
aside, and told him he would earry hun to Ins sister 
hut could not prevail as yet for tanny. .Toseph 
begged that he might see his sister alone, and then 
he with his Fanny; hut the squire knowing the 
pleasure his wife would have m her brother a com- 
pany, would not admit it, telling Joseph there would 
lie nothing in s 


short an absence from Fauiit 
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whilst he was assured of her safety ; adding, he hoped 
he could not so easily quit a sister whom he had 
not seen so long, and who so tenderly loved him. 
Joseph immediately complied; for indeed no bro- 
ther could love a sister more ; and, recommending 
Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not to go before 
lady Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, he attended 
the squire up stairs, whilst Fanny repaired with the 
parson to his house, where she thought herself se- 
cure of a kind reception. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of which you arc desired to read no more than yon like. 
The meeting between Joseph and Pamela was not 
without tears of joy on both sides ; and their em- 
braces were full of tenderness and affection. They 
were, however, regarded with mucli more pleasure 
by the iiepliew than by the aunt, to whose flame 
they were fuel only ; and being assisted by llie ad- 
dition of dress, which was indeed not wanted to 
set off the lively colours in which Nature ha ‘ 
drawn liealth, strength, comeliness, and youth. I 
the afternoon Joseph, at their recpiest, eiitertaineu 
them with an account of his adventures: nor could 
latly Boohy conceal lier dissatisfaction at those 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, especially 

wlion Air 11nnl>v iiitn ciir*h roi^t’troiiu 


^ iii aiiwiii\i wc jr.aujus 

who spoke so warmly in prsiise of another woman. 
Pamela answered, indeed, she thought she hud 


Booby replied, that men wen*, in the general, very 
ill judiJl’S of beauty ; and then, whilst both con- 
templated only their own faces, th<‘y paid a cross 
compliment to each otlu'r’s cliarms. Milieu the 
hour of rest approached, which the lady of the house 
deferred as long as dec<'ntly she could, she infornn'd 
Josepli (wliom for the future wc shall call Mr. 
Joseph, lie having as good a title to that appellation 
as juaiiy others— I nn'au that incoutested om; of 
gooil clothes) tliat she had oialenul a bed to bo pro- 
vided for him. He (leclined this favour to his 
utmost; for his heart had long been with his Fanny ; 
but slie insisted on his accepting it, alleging that 
the parisli had no proper accommodation for such 
a person a» lie was now to esteem himself. The 
squire and his lady both joining with her, .Mr. Josejdi 
was at last forced to give over Ids design of visiting 
Fanny that evening; who, on lier side, as imj)a- 
tienfly e.\])ccted him till midnight, when, in com- 
])lacencc to Mr. Adams’s family, who liad sat up 
two hours out of respect to her, slie retired to l)ed, 
but not to sl(*ep ; the thoiiglits of her love kept her 
waking, and his not returning according to his 
])romiso filled lier with uneasiness ; of which, how- 
ever, she could not assign any otln*r cause; than 
merely that of being absent fnnn him. 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and visited 
her in whom his soul delighted. She no sooner 
hoard his voice in the parson’s parlour than sin; 
leaped from her bed, and, dressing lierself in a few 
minutes, went down to him. They passed two 
hours with inexpressible happiness together; and 
then, having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams’s 
permission, for their marriage, Mr. .Joseph refiinierl, 
according to his promise* to breakfast at flic lady 


Booby’s, with whose behaviour, since the evening, 
we shall now a(;(iuaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber than 
she asked Slipslop “ What she thouglit of this 
wonderful creature her nephew had married t” — 
“ Madam!” said Slipslop, not yet sufficiently un- 
derstanding what answer she was to make. “ I ask 
you,” answ'ered the lady, “ what you think of the 
dow'dy, my niece, I think I am to call her I” Slip- 
slop, wanting no farther hint, began to pull her to 
pieces, and so miserably defaced her, that it would 
have been impossible for any one to have known 
the pereoii. The lady gave her all the assistance 
she could, and ended w ith saying, ” 1 think, Slip- 
slop, you have done her justice ; but yet, bad as she 
is, she is an atigel compared to this Fanny.” Sli])- 
slop then fell on Fanny, whom she hacked and licwed 
in the like barbarous maimer, concluding Avilh an 
ohsciwatioii that there was always something in those 
low-life creatures which must externally exstinguish 
them from their hctlers. “ Really,” said the lady, 
” 1 think there is one exception to >our rule ; I am 
certain you may guess who 1 mean.”*—” Not I, 
upon my word, madam,” said Slipslop. ” I mean 
a young fellow ; sure you are flu; dullest wretch,” 
said the lady. “ O la! 1 am imlccd. Yes, truly 
madam, he is an accession,” answered Sli])sIop. 
” Ay, is he not. Slipslop !” returned the lady. ” Is 
he not so genteel that a prince might, without a 
blush, acknow ledge him for his soiit His hchavionr 
is such that would not shame the best education. 
He borrows from liis station a condesrensiun in 
everything to his sujieriors, yet unattended by that 
mean siavility whieh is called good h(‘havi(Mir in 
such persons. ENcrything he doth hath no mark 
of the base motive of fear, hut visibly shows some 
respect and gratitmh*, and earrii'S Avith it trie per- 
suasion of love. And then for his virtues: such 
[)icty to his parents, such teinh.'*'; affection to his 
sister, such integrity in Ids friendship, such bravery 
sucli goodness, that, if he h;id been born a gentle- 
man, his Avife Avouhl liavi; possessed tlie most in- 
valuable blessing.” — ” To he .sure, ma’am,” sa)s 
Slipshq*. ” But as he is,” ansAviTi'd the lady, ‘‘ d 
he liad a thousand more good qualities, it must render 
a Avomau of fashion contemptible evtui to be sus- 
pected «»f thinking of him ; yes, I should despise 
myself for such a thought.” — ” To ho sure, ma’am,” 
said Slipslop. ” And Avhy to he snret” replied tlu- 
hwly ; ” thou art alw ays one’s eeho. Is he not more 
worthy of alleeliou than a dirty country chiwn, 
though horn of a family as old as the flood 1 tn* an 
i<lle Avortlil(‘ss rak(‘, or little piiisny beau of qual'ty ! 
And yet these Ave must condemn onrselvcS to, in 
onicr to avoid tin; C('nsiirc of the Avorld ; to shun 
the contempt of others, Ave must ally ourselves h* 
ose A\a; despise ; we must prefer fiirth, title, and 
fortune, to real nu;rit. It is a tyrar.ny of custom, a 
tyranny Avc must comply with ; for Ave people <>( 
fasldon are the slaves of custom.”—” Al arry come 
up !” said Slipsloji, Avho now knew Avcll w hieh part 
to take. ” if I Avas a Avornan of your ladyship’s 
fortum; and quality, 1 Avould be a«slave to nobody." 
— “ Me,” said the lady ; ” I am spi'aking if a y oung 
woman of faHhion, avIio had Hocii nothing of dn-* 
Avorld, sliould Inqiperi to like such a fellow. — 

indeed! 1 hope thou dost not imagine” “ 

ma’am, to be sure,” cries Slipslop. “No! Avhal 
noT* cried the lady, “Thou art ahvays ready h) 
answer before thou hast heard one. So far I unn'! 
alloAv he is a charming fellow. Me, indeed! No, 
Slipslop, all thoughts of men are over Avith me. 
Iiave lost a husband avIio— biitif I should n'th’ct 
should run mad. My future case must depend upo» 
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forgetfulness. Slipslop, let me hear some of thy 
iionseiise, to turn my thoughts another way. What 
dost thou think of Mr. Andrews P’ — “ Why 1 think,” 
says Slii)slop, “ he is tlie handsomest, most properest 
man I ever saw ; and if I was a lady of the greatest 
degree it would be well for some folks. Your lady- 
ship may talk of custom, if you please : but 1 am 
contUlous there is no more comparison hetween 
young Mr. Andrews and most of the young gentle- 
men who come to your ladyship's house in London; 
a parcel of whipper-snapper sparks : I would sooner 
marry our old parson Adams. Never Udl me what 
people say, whilst I am happy in the arms of him 
1 love. Some folks rail against other folks because 
other folks have what some folks would he glad of." 
— ” And so," answered the lady, “ if you was a 
woman of condition, you would really marry ]Mr. 
Andrews'?" — "Yes, I assure your ladysliip," re- 
plied Slipslop, " if he would have m(‘." — " Fool, 
idiot!" eri('s the lady ; " if he would have a woman 
of fashion! is that a qiu'stion?” — “ No, truly, 
madam,” said Slijislop, " 1 believe it would be none 
if Fanny was out of the way ; and I am conlidous, 
if I was in your ladyship’s j)lace, and liked Mr. 
Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in the parisli 
a moment. 1 am sure huvyer Scout would send 
her a-paekiiig if your lad\ship would hut say 
the Avord.” This last speech of Slipslop raisial 
a tempest in the mind of Inr inistn'ss. She 
feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that she 
had betrayed herself. After some silence, and a 
double change of her complexion, first to pale and 
llieii to red, sin* thus spoke : " 1 am astonishc^l at 
t]\e liberty you give your longue. Would you in- 
sinuate that 1 employed Scout against tins w<‘nch on 
account of the fellow?” — " La, ma’am,” said Slip- 
slop, frighted out of her wits, " I assassinate? such 
a thing!” — " 1 tliiiik you elare not,” answen’d tin* 
l.'uly; " I believe my eouduet may defy maliee itself 
t'l assert so cursjd a slander. If 1 bad ever disco- 
vered any wantonness, any liglitness in my behavi- 
our ; if I had folloAved the example of some xvhom 
thou bast, I believe, s(*en, in allowing lUNsclf inde- 
cent liberties, even witli a husband; but tin*, dear 
(iiau who is gone" (liereshe began to soh), "was he 
alive auain" (then sin? [)rodina*d t<*ars), " eould not 
Uj)braid me with any «)n(* act of tenderness or passion. 
No, Sli])sloj), all tin* tiim* 1 cohal)itcd witli him he 
never obtaineil even a kiss from me without my ex- 
pressing reluctance in the granting it. I am sure In? 
himself never suspected how inucli 1 hived liini. 
Since his death, thovi. kuowest, though it. is alunist 
six weeks (it wants hut a day) ago, 1 h:ivi* not ad- 
mitted one visitor till this fool my nephew arrived. 
1 havT; confined myself quite to om* jiarty of friends. 
And can such a eouduet as this fear to be ar- 
raigmal ? 'J’o lie accused, not only of a [lassioii wliieli 
I have always des[)is(’d, hut of fixing it on such an 
olijeet, a creature so mueh beneath my notieel” — 
** Upon my word, ma’am," says Slipslop, "1 do not 
understand your ladyship ; nor know 1 anything of 
the matter."—" I l)(?lieve indei'd tliou dost not un- 
dersUnd me. 'JPhose arc delieaeies whi<*h exist otdy 
in superior minds ; thy coarse ideas cannot compre- 
hend them, 'i’hou art a low creature, of the Amlrews 
l^reed, a r(*ptilo of a lower order, a weed that grows 
ni the comruou garden of the creation." — " 1 assure 
jour ladyship," says Slipslop, whose passions wore 
f^hnost of as high an order as her lady’s, " I have no 
inorv. to do witlv Common Garden than other folks. 
Ivcally, your ladyship talks of servants as if they 
Were not born of the Christian specious. Servants 
flesh and blood as well as qualify; and Mr. 
Audievvs himself is a proof that they have as gooil, 


if not better. And for my own part, I can’t per- 
ceive luy dears ♦ are coarser tliau other people’s ; and 
1 am sure, if Mr. Andrews was a dear of mine, I 
should not be ashamed of liim in company with gen- 
tlemen ; for whoever hath seen him in his new 
clothes must confess he looks as much like a gentle- 
man as anybody. Coarse, quotha ! I can’t bear to 
hear the poor young fellow run down neither ; for 1 
will say this, I never heard luiii say an ill word of 
anybody in his life. I am sure his coarseness doth 
not. lie ill his heart, for he is the best-natured man in 
tlie world ; and as for his skin, it is no coarser than 
other people’s, I am sure. His bosom, when a boy, 
was as white as driven snow ; and, where it is not 
covered with hairs, is so still. ’Ifackins! if I was 
Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred a-year, 1 should not 
eiiv'y the bi'st she who wears a liead. A woman tliat 
could not oe hajipy witli such a man ouglit never to 
be so; Tor if he can’t make a woman hajipy, 1 never 
yethehehl the man who could. I say again, I wisli 1 
was a great lady for his sake. I believe, vvlii?n 1 had 
made a gentleman of him, he *d behave? so that no- 
body should deprecate what I had done ; and I fancy 
few would venture to tell him he was no gentleman 
to his face, nor to mine neither." At whicli words, 
taking up the candh's, she asked her mistress, who 
had been some time in her bed, if she had any 
farther commands? who mildly answered, she had 
nom? ; and, tcdling her she was a comical creature, 
hid her good night, 

CHAPTER VII. 

PliibiMVphical reflections. Itu.? like not to he iouml m anv li^iit 
Freueh ronian«-o. Mr. Ht>ohy’s •jravr {ulvieo U) Joseph, ami 
Fanny's encounter with a beau. 

II.MUT, my good rt^ader, hath sv> vast a ])vevalenee 
over the human mind, that there is scarce anything 
too strange or too strong to be ass<?rted of it. The 
story (»f the miser, who, from long accustoming to 
cheat others, came at lust to clu'at himself, and with 
great delight and triumph picked his own pocket of a 
guinea to convey to his hoard, i.s not impossible or 
iinprobal)le. In like manner it fares with the prae- 
tisers of dee('it, who, from having long deceived tln ir 
acijuaintance, gain at last a jiouer of tleceiving them- 
selves, and acapiire that veuy opinion (howi'ver false) 
of their own abilities, excellencies, and virtues, into 
which they have for years perhaps endeavoured to 
h(*tray their neigbhours. Now, rcad»T, to apj)ly this 
obstTvatiuii to inv i)rcs(‘nt purpose, lliou must know, 
that as the passion generallv called love exercises 
most of the talents of the female or fair world, so in 
tills they now and tlieii discover a small inclin:iti»)U 
to <leeeit ; for which Ihou wilt not he angry vvithtiu* 
beautiful creatures when tbou hast considered that 
at the age of seven, or somi*thing earlier, miss is in- 
sfruefed by her motlier that master is a very mon- 
strous kiml of animal, who will, if she siilfers him to 
eome too near her, infallibly eat h(*r up and griiul 
her to pieees : tliat, so far from kissing or toying 
with him on her own aee«)rd, slie must not ailmit 
him to kiss or toy with hi*r : and, lastly, that she 
must never have any alfeetion towards iiini ; tor if 
she should, all her friends in j)i'ttieoafs would est('em 
her a traitress, ])oint at lier, and hunt her out of 
their soeiety. Th(‘se impressions, being first, received^ 
are farther and det'per ineulcateil by their sehot)!- 
mistresses and companions ; so tliat by the age of 
lou th(?y have contracted such a dread and abhor- 
n*ncc of the above-named monster, that whenever 
they see liim tliey tlv from him as the inimeent bare 
doth from the gTev’bonnd. Hence, to the age ot 
fourteen or Hfteen, they .‘uferlain a mighty antipathy 

• Meaning perliaps ideas. 
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to master ; they resolve, and frequently profess, that 
they will never have any commerce with him, and 
entertain fond hopes of passiiijir their lives out of his 
reach, of the possibility of which they have so visible 
an example in their good maiden aunt.' But when 
they arrive at this period, and have now passed their 
second climacteric, when their wisdom, grown riper, 
begins to see a little farther, and, from almost daily 
falling in master's way, to apprehend the great diffi- 
culty of keeping out of it ; and when they observe 
him look often at them, and sometimes very eagerly 
and earnestly too (for the monster* seldom takes any 
notice of them till at tliis age), they then begin to 
think of their danger ; and, as they jierceive they can- 
not easily avoid him, the wiser j)art bethink them- 
selves of providing by other means for their security. 
They endeavour, by all methods they can invent, to 
render themselves so amiable in liis eyes, tliat he 
may have no inclination to hurt them ; in wdiich 
they generally succeed so well, tliat his eyes, by 
frequent languishing, soon lessen their idea of liis 
tierceness, and so far abate their fears, that they ven- 
ture to parley "with Iiim ; and when they j)erceive 
him so dilferent from Avhat he hath been tlcscrihctl, 
all gentleness, softness, kindness, tciulerncss, fond- 
ness, their dreadful apprehensions vani.sh in a mo- 
ment ; and now (it being usual with the human mind 
to skip from one extreme to its opposite, as easily, 
and almost as suddenly, as a bird from one hough 
to another) love instantly suceei’ds to fear: hut, as it 
happens to persons who liave in their Infancy been 
thoroughly frightened with certain no-persons called 
ghosts, that they retain their dread of those beings 
after they arc convinced that there arc no such 
things, so these young ladies, though tlieyno longer 
apprehend devouring, cannot so entirely shake oft* 
all tliat hath been instilled into thorn ; they still en- 
tertain the idea of that censure which was so strongly 
imprinted on tlieir tender minds, to wliich the cle- 
clarations of abhorrence they every day hear from 
their eompanions greatly coutribut(\ To avoid this 
censure, therefore, is now their only care ; for which 
purpose they still pretend the same aversion to the 
monster: and the more they love him, the more ar- 
dently th(‘y counterfeit the antipathy. By the 
evmtiiiual and constant practice of which deceit on 
otiiers, they at length impose on theinselvcR, and 
really believe they hate what tliey love. Thus, in- 
deed, It hapiiened to lady Booby, who loved Joseph 
long before she knew it ; and now loved him much 
more than she suspected. She had indeed, from 
the time of Ids sister’s arrival in the quality of her 
niece, and from the instant she viewed liim in the 
dress and c/iaracter of a gentleman, began to con- 
ceive 8(!eretly a design which love Iiail concealed 
from herself till a dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen than she sent for lier 
nephew. When he came to her, after many com- 
pliments on his choice, she told him, “ He might 
perceive, in her condescension to admit her own 
servant to her table, that she looked on the family 
of Andrews as his relations, ami indeed hers ; that, 
as he had married into such a family, it became him 
to endeavour by all methods to raise it as much as 
possible. At length she advised him to use all his 
heart to dissuade Joseph from his intended match, 
which would still enlarge their relation to meanness 
and poverty; concluding that, by a commission hi 
the army, or some other genteel employment, he 
might soon put young Mr. Andrews on the foot of a 
gentleman ; ;in(l, that being once done, his accom- 
plishments might quickly gain him an alliance which 
would not be to their discredit." 

Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; and. 


finding Mr. Joseph with his wife, at his return to 
her chamber, he immediately began thus : “ My 
love to my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to all 
her relations; nor shall 1 show them less respect 
than if I had married into the family of a duke. I 
hope I have given you some early testimonies of this, 
and shall continue to give you daily more. You 
will excuse me therefore, brother, if my concern for 
your interest makes me mention what may be, per* 
haps, disagreeable to you to hear : but I must insist 
upon it, that, if you have any value for my alliance 
or my friendship, you will decline any thoughts of 
engaging farther with a girl who is, as you are a 
relation of mine, so much beneath you. I know 
there may be at first some difficulty in your com- 
pliance, but that will daily diminish ; and you will 
ill the end sincerely thank me for my advice. 1 own 
indeed, the girl is bamlsome ; but beauty alone is 
a poor ingredient, and will make but an unconifort- 
uble marriage." — “ Sir," said Joseph, " 1 assure 
you her beauty is her least perfection ; nor do 1 know a 
virtue which that young creature is not poss(*sse(l »)f.” 
— “ As to her virtues," answered Mr. Booby, " you 
can be yet but a slender judge of them; hut, if she 
had never so many, you will liiul her (Mpial in those 
among her superiors in birth and fortune, wliich now 
you are to esteem on a footing with yourself , at least 
1 will take care they shall sliortly be so, unless you 
liroveiit me by degrading yourself with siieh ainateh, 
a inateh I have hardly patience to think of, ami 
which would break the hearts of your jiareiits, who 
HOW' rejoice in the expectation of seeing yon make a 
figure in the world." — " I know not," replied 
Josepl), " that my parents have any power over my 
iiielination.s ; nor am I obliged to saerifice my haj»- 
jiiness to their whim or ambition: besides, 1 sliall 
be very sorry to see that the imexiiected advance- 
ment of my sister should so suddenly inspire tlu'm 
with this w icked pride, and make tjvam despise their 
equals, 1 urn resolved on no account to ipiit my 
dear Fanny ; no, though 1 could raise her us high 
above her present station as you have my sister." — 
" Your sister, as well as myself," said Booby, “ are 
greatly obliged to you for the comparison : but, sir, 
she is not worthy to be comjiarcd in beauty to iny 
Pamela; nor hath she half her merit. Ami besides, 
sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with your 
sister in my teeth, I must teach you the wide dif- 
ference between us : my fortune enabled me to pl(*ase 
myself ; and it wouhl have he«Mi as overgrown a folly 
in me to have omitted it as in you to do it." — " iMy 
fortune enables me to please myself likewis«*," said 
Jose])h; " for all my pleasure is centered in Fanny ; 
and whilst I Iiave health I shall l)e able to sup])ort 
her W'ith my labour in that station to which she was 
horn, and wdth which she is content." — " Brother," 
said Pamela, “ Mr. Booby advises you as a friend ; 
and no doubt my papa and mamma w ill he of his 
opinion, and will have great reason to be angry w iti» 
you for destroying what his goodness hath done, and 
throwing clow'ii our family again, after he hath raised 
it. It w'oiild become you better, lirotlier, to pray for 

the assistance of grace against siiclf a passion thiui 
to indulge it." — “ Sure, sister, you are not in (‘‘‘n- 
nest; I am sure she. is your ecpial, at least."— “ 
was my equal," answered Pamela ; “ hut 1 am no 
longer Pamela Andrew's; I am now Hiis gentleman's 
lady, and, as such, am above her. — I hope I shall 
never behave with an unbecoming pride : but, at 
the same time, I shall always endeavour to kiuov 
myself, and question not the assistance of grace to 
that purpose.’* They Avere now summoned to break- 
fast, and thus ended their discourse for the prcseiitf 
very little to the satisfaction of any of the parlies. 
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Fanny was now walking in an avenue at some 
'iistaiicc from the house, where Joseph had promised 
to take the first opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a shilling in the world, ami had subsisted 
ever since her return entirely on the charity of parson 
Adams. A young gentleman» attended by many 
servants, came up to her, and asked her if that 
was not the lady Booby's house before him 1 This, 
indeed, he well knew ; but had framed the question 
for no other reason than to make her look up, and 
discover if her face was equal to the delicacy of her 
shape. He no sooner saw it than he was struck 
with amazement. He stopped his horse, and swore 
she was the most beautiful creature he ever beheld. 
Then, instantly alighting and <lelivering his horse 
to his servant, he rapt out half a <lozen oaths that he 
Avould kiss her ; to which she at first submitted, 
begging he would not he rude ; but he was not 
satisKctl witli the civility of a salute, nor even with 
the rudest attack he could make on her lips, but 
caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiss her 
breasts, which with all her strength she resisted, and, 
as our spark was not of the Herculean race, with 
some difficulty prevented, 'fhe young gentleman, 
being soon out of breath in th(^ struggle, quitted her, 
and, renKruiiting his horse, called one of his servants 
to him, wlnuu he onlere(l to stay behind with her, 
and make her any offers whatever to ju'evail on her 
to return h<mie with him in the evening; and to 
assure her he would take her into keeping. He 
then rode on with his other servants, and arrived at 
the lady’s house, to whom he nas a distant relation, 
and was come to pay a \isit. 

'riie (rusty fellow, who was (unployed in an ofliec 
he had Ix'eii long accus(ome<l to, discharged his 
j)art with all the fidelity and dexterity imaginahle, 
hut to no j)ur])ose. She was entirely deaf to his 
offers, and rej<*cted them with the uttuost disdain. 
At last tin* pi tip, who had perhaps more warm 
hluod about him tlian liis master, began to solicit 
for hims(‘lf; he tr)ld her, tliough he was a servant, 
he Avas a man of some fortune, which he would 
make her mistress of; and this without any in- 
sult to her virtue, for (hat he avouM marry her. 
She answtrred, if his master liimself, or the greatest 
lord in (lie land, Avonhl marry her, she avouUI refusi* 
him. At last, being Aveary Avith persuasions, and 
on lire Avitli charms Avhich Avoiild liaNc almost 
kindh'il a flame in the bosom of an ancient philo- 
sopher or niotlcrn divine, he fastened his horse to 
the grojiml, ainl attacked her Avith much more force 
than the gentleman had exerted. Poor Fanny 
would not have been able to resist his rudeness a 
short time, but the deity Avho presides OA'er chaste 
i»)vc sent her Josepli to her assistance. He no 
R(»oii(‘r came Avithin sight, and j)erceived her strug- 
gling Avith a man, than, like a cannon-ball, or like 
liglitning, or anything that is SAvifler, if auylbing 
be, he ran towards her, and, coming up just as the 
ravisher had torn her liandkercbief from her breast, 
before liis lips had touehed tliat s('at of innocenct* 
and bliss, he dealt him so lusty a bloAv in that part 
of his neck wnich a rope Avould have bwome Avith 
tin*, utmost propriety, that the fellow staggered 
backwards, and, peveeWiug he liad lo do with some- 
thing rougher than the little, tender, treinhling hand 
of Fanny, he quitted her, and, turning about, saAV 
h»H rival, Avith fire flashing from his eyes, agrtiii ready 
to assail him ; and, indeed, before ho could Avell 
oefend himself, or return the first blow, he roceiAod 
a second, which, had it fallen on (hat part of (he 
stomach to wliicli it wan directed, AVJinld have been 
pr£>bal)ly the last he would have had any occasion 
for; but the javishcr, lifting up his hand, drove the 


blow upwards to his mouth, whence it dislodged 
three of his tcetli ; and now, not conceiving any ex- 
traordinary affection for the beauty of Joseph's per- 
son, nor being extremely pleased with this method 
of salutation, he collected all his force, and aimed a 
blow at Joseph's breast, which he artfully parried 
Avith one fist, so that it lost its force entirely in air ; 
and, stepping one foot backward, he darted his fist 
so fiercely at his enemy, that, had he not caught it 
in his hand (for he was a boxer of no inferior fame), 
it must have tumbled him on the ground. And 
now the ravisher meditated another bloAv, which he 
aimed at that part of the breast Avhere tlie heart is 
lodged; Joseph did not catch it as before, yet so 
prevented its aim that it fi‘U directly on his nose, 
but with abated force. Joseph then, moving both 
list and foot forwards at the same time, threAV his 
head so dexterously into tlie stomach of the raAishi'r 
that he f<‘ll a lifeh^ss lump on the field, Avhere lie lay 
many minutes breathless and motionless. 

AVhen Fanny saw her Joseph recehe a blow in 
his fac<*, and blood running in a stream from him, 
she began to tear her hair and iiiA'okc all human 
and divine poAver to his assistance. She Avas not, 
hoAA'cA'er, long under this alllictioii bef()re Joseph, 
having conquered his enemy, ran to her, and assured 
h(‘r lie Avas not hurt ; she then instantly fell on her 
knees, and thanked God that he hail made Joseph 
the means of her re.'Cin*, and at the same time pre- 
served him from being injured in attempting it. 
She offered, with her handkerchief, to wipe his 
blood from his face ; hut he, seeing his rival at- 
tempting to recover his legs, turned to him, and 
asked him if he liad enough 1 To Avhich the other 
ansAvered lie had ; for ho believed he had fought 
Avith the ilevil instead of a man ; and, loosening 
his horse, said he should not have attempted the 
Avench if he had knoAvn she liad been so well pro- 
vided for. 

Fanny noAv hogged Joseph to return Avith her to 
parson Adams, and to promise that he AA’ould leave 
her no mori*. ’I'lu'so Avere propositions so agreeable 
to Joseph, that, had he heard them, he AA'ould have 
given an immediate assent ; but indeed hia eyt's 
Avere iioav his only sense ; for you may remember, 
reader, that the ravisher had tore her handker.'hief 
fnuu Fanny’s neck, by Avliich he had di8cove^^d 
such a sight, that Joseph hatli declared all tin* statiu ti 
he ever beheld AVt re so much inferior to it in beauty, 
that it Avas more capable of c«>nvertiiig a man into a 
statue than of being imitated by the greatest master 
of that art. This modest creature, AA'hoin no Avannth 
in summer could ever induce to expose her charms 
(o the Avantoii sun, a modesty to Avhicli, perhaps, 
they OAveil their iiiconceiA'ahle AA*hit(*ness, had stood 
many minutes bare-nccked in the jiresonce of Jo- 
seph before her apprehension of his danger and the 
horror of seeing his blood Avonld sufior her once to 
reflect on Avhat concerned harself; till at last, Avhen 
the cause of her eoneerii had vanished, an admiration 
at his silence, together Avith observing the fixed po- 
sition of his ejes, produced an idea in the loAely 
maid which brought more blood into her face than 
had floAved from Joseph’s nostrils. Ihc snowy hue 
of her \)osom Avas likcAvise changed to vermilion at 
the instant Avheii she clapped her handkerchief 
arouml her neck. Joseph suav the uneasiness she 
suffered, and immediately removed his eyes from an 
object, in surAvying Avhich he had felt the greatest 
delight which the organs of sight were capable of 
conveying io his soul; — so great was his fear of 
offending her, and so truly did his passion for her 
deserve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovereil from her confusion, which 
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was almost equalled by what Joseph had felt from 
observing it, again mentioned her request ; this was 
instantly and gladly complied with ; and together 
they crossed two or three fields, whicli brought them 
to the habitation of Mr. Adams. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

A. dtscourfle which happened between Mr. Adams, Mrs. Adams, 
Joseph, and Vannv ; with some behaviour of Mr. Adams 
which will be called by some few readers very low, absurd, 
and unnatural. 

The parson and his wife had just ended a long dis- 
pute when the lovers came to the door. Indeed, 
this young couple had been the subject of the dis- 
pute ; for Mrs. Adams was one of those prudent 
people who never do anything to injure their fa- 
milies, or, perhaps, one of those good mothers who 
would even stretch their conscience to serve (heir 
children. She had long entertained lu>p«?s of sc^eing 
her eldest daughter succeed Mrs. Slipslop, and of 
making her second son an exciseman by lady Booby’s 
interest. These wen; expectations slie couhl not 
endure the thoughts of (juilliiig, and was, therefore, 
very uneasy to see her husband so resolute to op- 
pose the lady’s intention in Fanny’s affair. She 
told him, “ It behoved every man to take the first 
care of his family ; that he had Ji wife and six chil- 
dren, the maintaining and providing for whom would 
be business enough for him witJiout intermeddling in 
other folks’ aliairs ; that he had always prcache«l up 
Kubmisaion to superiors, and would do ill to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his own conduct; 
that if lady Booby did wrong she must answer for it 
herself, and the sin would not lie at their door; that 
Fanny had beem a servant, and bred up in the lady's 
own family, and consequently slie must have known 
more of her than they did, and it was very impro- 
bable, if she had behaved herself well, that the 
lady would have been so bitterly her enemy ; that 
perhaps he was too much inclined to flunk well 
of her because, she was haudsoim;, hut handsome 
women were often no better than they should be ; 
that G — made ugly womiai as well as handsome 
ones ; and that if a woman had virtue it signified 
nothing whether she had beauty or no.” For all 
which reasons she coiieliided he should oblige the 
lady, and stop the future j)ul)lieation of the bans. 
But all these excellent arguments had no efleet on 
the parson, who ])crsistcd in doing his duty xvithout 
regarding the consequence it might have on his 
worldly interest. He endeavoured to answer her 
as well as he could ; to which she had just finished 
her reply (for she had always the last word every- 
where but at church) when Joseph and Fanny en- 
tered their kitchen, where (lie parson and his wife 
then sat at break hist over some bacon and cabbage. 
There was a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams 
which persons of accurate speculation might have 
obseiwed, but escaped her present guests ; indeed, 
it was a good deal covered by the lieartiness of 
Adams, who no sooner heard that Fanny had neither 
eat nor drank that morning than he presented her 
a bone of bacon he had just been gnawing, being 
the only remains of his provision, and then ran 
nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of small 
beer, which he called ale ; however, it was the best 
in his house. Joseph, addressing himself to the 
parson, told him the discourse wliich liad jiassed 
between srjuire Booby, his sister, and himself, con- 
cerning Fanny ; he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence he had rescued her, and communi- 
cated some apprehensions on her account. He con- 
cluded that he should never have an easy moment 
till Fanny was absolutely his, and begged that lie 


might be suffered to fetch a licence, saying he could 
easily borrow the money. The parson ansivered, 
I’hat he had already given his sentiments concern- 
ing a licence, and that a very few days would make 
it unnecessary. “ Joseph," says he, “ I wish this 
haste doth not arise rather from your impatience 
than your fear ; but, as it certainly springs from one 
of these causes, I will examine both. Of each of 
these therefore in their turn ; and first for the first 
of these, namely, impatience. Now, child, I must 
inform you that, if in your purposed marriage with 
this young woman you have no intention but the 
indulgence of carnal appetites, you are guilty of a 
very heinous sin. Marriage was ordained for nobler 
purposes, as you will hjarn when you hear the ser- 
vice provided on that occasion read to you. Nay, 
perhajis, if you arc a good lad, I, child, shall give 
you a sermon (p'atis^ wherein I shall demonstrate 
how little regard ought to be had to the flesh on 
such occasions. The text W'ill be, Matthew the 5th, 
and part of the 2Sth verse — Whosoever looketh on a 
woman^ so as to last after her. The latter part I 
shall omit, as foreign to my purpose. Indeed, all 
such brutal lusts and affections are to be greatly 
subdiied, if not totally eradicated, before the vessel 
can be said to be consecrated to lionoiir. 'i’u marry 
with a view of gratifying those inclinations is a 
prostitution of that holy ceremony, and must entail 
a curse on all who so lightly undertake it. If, tliere- 
fore, this haste arises from impatience, you are to 
correct, and nut give way to it. Now, as to the 
second head which I proposed to speak to, namely, 
fear: itargiu's a diffideiice, highly criminal, of that 
Power in which alon'e we should put our trust, see- 
ing we may be ivell assured that he is able, not only 
to defeat the designs of our emmnes, but even to 
turn their hearts. Instead of taking, therefore, any 
unjustitiuble or dt‘Sj)erate means to rid ourselves of 
fear, we should resort to prayer only^on these occa- 
sions; and wo may be then cerlain of obtaining 
wbat is best for us. AVhen any accident threatens 
us we are not to despair, nor, when it overtakes 
us, to grieve ; we must submit in all things to 
the ivill of Proiidenee, and set our atieetions so 
much on nothing here that wx* eaunot quit it witlj- 
o;it reluctance*, 'i'on are a young man, and can 
know but little of this world; I am older, and 
have seen a great deal. All passions are criminal 
in their excess ; and even love itself, if it is not 
subservient to our duty, may render us blind to it. 
Had Abraham so loved his son Isaac as to refuse 
the sacrifice reqtiired, is there any of us who would 
not condemn him? Josc])h, 1 know} our many good 
qualities, and valm; you for them ; hut, as I am to 
render an account of your soul, which is committed 
to my cure, I cannot see any fault without remiiul- 
iiig you of it. You an; too much inclined to pas- 
sion, child, and have set your affection so absolntel/ 
on this young woman, that, if G — require<l her 
at your liands, I fear you would r(‘liietantly pait 
with her. Now', ])elieve me, no Christian ought so 
to sot his heart on any p(*rRon or thing in this 
world, but that, whenever it shall bo required or 
tak<;n from him in any manner by Divine Provi- 
dence, he may he able, peaceably, quietly, and con- 
tentedly to resign it.” At which words one carne 
liastily in, and acquainted Mr. Adams that his 
youngest son was drowned. He stood silent a 
moment, and soon began to stam)) about the room 
and depl»)rc his loss with the bitterest agony. Jo- 
seph, who was overwlielined with concern likewise, 
recovered himself sufficiently to endeavour to com- 
fort the parson; in which attempt he used many 
arguments that lie had at iieveral times reincm- 
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bered out of his own discoursps, both in private 
and public (for he was a great enemy to the [las- 
sions, and preached nothing more than the ciomiuest 
of them by reason and grace), but he was not at 
leisure now to hearken to his advice. “ Child, 
child,*’ said he, “ do not go about impossibilities. 
Had it been any other of my children 1 could have 
borne it with patiemee; but my little prattler, the 
darling and comfort of my old ago, — the little wretch, 
to be snatched out of life just at his entrance into 
it ; the sweetest, best-tempered boy, who never did 
u thing to olfeud me. It was but this morning I 
gave him his first lesson in Qiua (Menus. This was 
the very book he learnt; poor child! it is of no fur- 
ther use to thee now. He would have made the 
best scholar, and have been an ornament to the 
church; — such parts and such goodness never met 
in one so young.’* “ And the handsomest lad too,” 
says Mrs. Adams, recovering from a swoon in 
Fanny’s arms. “ My poor Jacky, shall I never sec 
thee more r* cries the parson. “ Yes, surely,” 
says Joseph, “ ;ind in a better ])l:»ce ; you will meet 
again, never to part more.” 1 Ix'lieve the parson 
did not hear thesi? words, for h(^ paid little regard 
to them, hut went on lamenting, whilst tlie tears 
trickled down into his bosom. At last he cried out, 

“ \\ ht’re is my little darling and was sallying out, 
when, to his great surprise and joy, in which I hope 
the reader will sympathise, he met his son in a wet 
counition indeed, but alive and running towards 
him. The person who brought tlu^ news of his mis- 
fortune had be<ui a litth* too eager, as pe«»ple some- 
times are, from, I hidieve, no very good principle, 
to relar<^ ill inuvs; and, seeing him fall info the river, 
instea-i of running to his assislama*, directly ran 
to acquaint his father of a fit(' wliich be had con- 
clmhai to he iiu'vitahh', hut wlieiiee the child was 
relieN.'d by the same pt)or pt'dlar who hud ielu*ved 
his fither hef*^i tVom a less «listress. 'I'he parson’s 
joy was in)W as extravagant as Ins grief ha<l i-een he- 
fore ; In' kissed and emhraced Ids son a thousand 
times, and danced about the room lik<* one frantic; 
hut as senm as he discovered the face of his old 
frii'inl the j'edlar, and heard the fn'sli oMigation he 
had to him, what were his si'iisalions { not those 
whicli two courtiers feel in oiu' aiiotln-r’s ('uihraees; 
not tliose witli whieli a great man receives the vile 
treacherous engines of l»is wieked pur])ix;es, not 
those with wliich a worthless yonnirer l)n>tlier wishes 
Ins {‘hler joy of a son, or a man coiigrutnlatcs his 
rival on h«s olitaining a mistress, a place, or an 
Injijour. — No, n'adcr; lie felt tlic <‘hulition, tln'ovcr- 
lloivings of ri full, honest, ojieii heart, towards tlie 
j)erson who lunl conferred a real oliligation, and of 
Avliicli, if thou canst not conceive an idea within, I 
will not vainly endeuNonr to assist thee. 

When thes»j tuniidts wa’re ov('r, the ])arsoii, taking 
Joseph aside, proceeded tliiis — “ No, Jose])h, do not 
give too innch way to tliy passions, if thou dost ex- 
i>ect happineHs.” Tin? patience of Joseph, nor per- 
Inips of Job, could bear no longer ; he interrupted 
♦he parson, saying, ** It was easier to give adviee 
tb:ui take it^ nor did In’ perceive he could so en- 
tirely coinpier himself, when he apprelieudod he hud 
lest his son, or wluui he fouinl him n*eovc*red.” — 
“ Hoy,” replied .Vdains, raising bis voice, ” it doth 
not become green heads to advise gii'y hairs. — Thou 
•'>rt ignorant of the ti'iiderness of fatherly airection; 
wlnm thou art a father thou wilt be capable then 
only of knowing what a father can fct*l. No iniiniB 
obliged to impossibilities; and the loss of a child is 
niie of these grejit trials wlu're our grief may be 
allowed to become immoderate.” — ** Well, sir,” cries 
Joseph, “ and if I love a mistress as well as you your 


child, siircdy her loss would grieve me equally.” — 
” Y'es, but such love is foolishness and wrong in 
itself, and iiuglit to be conquered,” answt’red Adams; 

” it savours too much of the llesh.” — “ Sure, spi,” sajs 
Joseph, ” it is not sinful to love my wife, no, not 
even to doat on her to distraction 1” — “ Indeed but 
it is,” says Adams. ” Every man ought to love his 
wife, no doubt; we arc commanded so to do; but 
we ought to love her with iiiodtrration and discre- 
tion.” — ” 1 am afraid I shall lx; guilty of some sin 
in spin; of all my endeavours,” says Joseph ; ‘‘ for 1 
shall love without any moderation, 1 am sure.” — 

‘‘ You talk foolishly and childishly,” cries Adams. 
— ” Indeed,” says Mrs. Adams, who had listened to 
the latter part of their conversation, ” you talk more 
foolishly yourself. 1 h(»pe, my dear, you will never 
preach any such dioc.trines as that husbands can love 
their wives too w'ell. If I knew you had such a 
scrinou in the house I am sure I would burn it; 
and I declare, if 1 had not been convinced you Inul 
loved me as well as you could, I can answer for my- 
self, I should have hated and dcsjiised you. Marry 
come up! Fine doctrine, indeed! A wife hatha 
right to insist on h<‘r husband’s loving Ina* as much 
as over he can ; and he is a sinful villain who doth 
not. Doth he not promise to love lier, and to com- 
fort her, and to cherish her, and all thatt 1 am 
sure I remember it all as well as if I had repeated 
it over but yesterday, and shall never forget it. He- 
sides, 1 am certain yoti do not preach as you prac- 
tise ; for you have been a loving and a cherisliiug 
husband to me, that’s the truth on’t; and why you 
should endeavour to put sucli wicked tronsense into 
thisyoungman’s head I cannot devise. Don’thearkeii 
to him, Mr. Josepli ; he as good a husband as you 
are aide, and love your wile with all your body and 
soul t(x).” Here a violent rap at the door pul 
ail end to llndr disi-onrse, and prodiux'd a scene 
which the reader will liiid in the next chapter. 

(TIAFTEU IX. 

A visit wliich llx! polite lady Jlooliy and her poUU* friend paid 
to llx* parson. 

Tuk la<ly llooby had no sooner had an account from 
tlx* gentleman of his im*eting a womlerful beauty 
near her honsi*, and p(*rceivrd tlx* raptures wiih 
which lx* spoke of her, than, immL'diatt*ly concluding 
it must lx* l anu), she Ix'gan to meditate a design ot 
bringing them better •acipiaintcil ; and to ente5t:iin 
hopes that the tine elothes, jiri'sents, and proinives 
of this youth, wonlil jirevail on her to al>aiidon 
.Joseph ; six* therefore jiroposed to her comjiany a 
walk in the tields before diiiiier, w hen she led tlx‘m 
towards Mr. Adams’s house ; and, as six.' apiu’oachcd 
it, tohl them if they pleased six* would divert them 
with one of the most ridiculous siglits they had ever 
seen, which was an old foolish parson, who, six* said, 
laugliing, ki'jit a w ife and six brats on a salary of 
aliout twenty i)onnds a-year; adding, th;it (here was 
not such aixither ragged family in tlx'p'trish. I hoy 
all readily agreed to tliis visit, and arrived whilst Mr.s. 
Adams was ilcclaiming as in tlx* last cliaptcr. lleau 
Didappor, wliich was the uanu* ot the young gentle- 
man we liavi* seen riding tow ards lady lloohy s, with 
his cane mimicked the rap of a Fon.ion f<x»tm;m at 
the door, 'fhe people within, namely, Adams, his 
wife and three chil.lren, Joseph, Fanny, and the 
pedlar were all thrown into conliision by this knock, 
but Adams went directly t.) the door, which being 
oix'iu’d, the ladv lh>oby and her company walked 
ill ami were roci*iv(’il by the parson with about two 
hu’iidrc«l bows, and by bis wife with as many curt- 
Hics- the latter Iclliug the lady ‘‘She was ashamed 
to be seen in such a pickle, and that her house was 
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in such a litter ; but that if she had expected such an 
honour from her ladyship she should have found her 
in a better manner.” The parson made no apolo- 
gies, thoutfh he was in his half-cassock and a flannel 
night-cap. He said “They were heartily welcome 
to his poor cottage,” and, turning to Mr. Didapper, 
cried out, “ Non men rcnidet in domo lacunar N The 
beau answered, “He did not understand Welsh;” 
at which the parson stared and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
Ho wore his o^vn hair, though the scarcity of it 
might have given him sufficient excuse for a periwig. 
His face was thin and pale; the shape of his body 
and legs none of the best, for lie had very narrow 
shoulders and no calf ; and his gait might more pro- 
perly be calle<l hopping than walking, 'riio (piali- 
fications of his mind were well adapted to his per- 
son. We shall handle them first ni'gatively. He 
was not entirely ignorant; for he could talk a little 
French an<l sing two or three Italian songs : he had 
lived too much in the world to he bashful, and loo 
much at court to he proud : he seemed not much in- 
clined to avarice, for In' was profuse in his expenses ; 
nor had he all the features of prodigality, for he 
never gave a shilling: no haler of women, for he 
always dangled after them; yet so little subject to 
lust, that he had, among those who knew him best, 
the character of great moderation in his pleasures ; 
no drinker of wiiu' ; nor so addicted to passion hut 
that a hot uord or t^vo from an adversary made him 
immediately cool. 

Now, to give him only a dash or two on the af- 
firmative side : though he was born to an immense 
fortune, he chose, for the pitiful and dirty consider- 
ation of a place of little conse(pience, to depend en- 
tirely on the will of a fellow whom they call a great 
man; who treated him with the utmost ilisresp(*ct, 
and exacted of liim a plenary obedi('nce to his com- 
mands, whicli he implicitly submitted to, at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, his honour, and of his 
country, in which he had himself so very large a 
share. A 'd to finish his character ; as he was en- 
tirely well satisfied with his own person and parts, 
so ho was very apt to ridicule and laugh at any iin- 
perfection in another. Such was the little person, 
or rather thing, that hopped after lady Booby into 
Mr. Adams’s kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from the 
chimney-side, where they had been seated, to give 
room to the lady and hers. Instead of returning 
any of the curtsies or extraordinary civility of Mrs, 
Adams, the lady, turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, 
“ Qxielle Bite ! Quel Animal T Ami presently after 
discovering Fanny (for she did not need the circum- 
st.ance of her standing by Joseph to assure the 
iileatity of her person), she asked the beau “ Whe- 
ther he did not think her a pretty girl 1”. — “ Begad, 
madam/' answered he, “ 'tis the very same I met.” 
“ I did not imagine,” replied the lady, “ you had so 
good a taste.” — “ Because I never liked you, I 
warrant,” cries the beau. “ Ridiculous!” said she : 
“ you know you was always my aversion.” “ I 
would never mention aversion,” answered the beau, 
“ with that face ; * dear lady Booby, wash your face 
before you mention aversion, I beseech you.” He 
then laughed, and turned about to coiiuet it with 
Fanny. 

IMrs. Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to sit down, a favour which she at 
last obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 

• Lest tln« kIiuu 1<1 appear unnatural to somf* nuulcrs, we 
llunk pro|x?r to acquaint them, tliat it is (ukeii verbatim from 
very \jolite conversation 


had happened, still keeping his place by the fire, 
was chid by his mother for not being more man. 
ncrly : but lady Booby took his part, and, commend- 
ing his beauty, told the parson he was his very 
picture. She then, seeing a book in his hand, asked 
“ If he could read!”— “ Yes,” cried Adams, “a 
little Latin, madam : he is just got into Qu® Genus.' 
— “ A fig for quere genius !” answered she ; “let me 
hear him read a little English.” — “ Lege, Dick, 
Icgc,” said Adams : but the boy made no answer, 
till he saw the parson knit his brows, and then 
cried, “ I don't understand yon, father.” — “ How, 
boy !” says Adams ; “ what doth lego make in the 
imperative mood 1 Legito, doth it iiotl” — “Yea,” 
answered Dick. — “And what besides 1” says the 
fallier. “ Lege,” (piolh the son, after some hesita- 
tion. “A good boy,*' says the father : “and now, 
child, what is the English of Icgot” — To which 
the hoy, after long puzzling, answered, he coid«l not 
tell. “ How !” cries Adams, in a passion ; — “ what, 
hath the water washed aw.ay your learning 1 Why, 
what is Latin for the English verb read! (Consider 
before yon speak.” The child considered some 
time, and tluii the parson cried twice or thrice, 
“ Le — , Le — Dick answered, “ Lego.” — “ Very 
well ; — and then what is the English,” says tlu* 
parson, “of the verb lego 1” — “To read,” crii'd 
Dick. — “ Very well,” said the jiarson ; “ a good 
hoy : you can do w'('ll if you will take pains. — I 
assure your ladyship he is not much above eight 
years oid, and is out of his Propria qnie Marilnis 
Iready. — Poine, Dick, read to her lad>sliij);” — 
w'hicli she again desiring, in order to giv(* the beau 
iine and o])portiinity with Fanny, Dick began as in 
he following chapter. 

CHAPTER X. 

The hi’i'rtry of two IViciuls. which may afford an u^'fal I' s 
to Jill those |)4*rsims who ha])]>i'n to take up^hidr residctu 

in liiarrled luniilie 

“ Lf.onaud and Paul were two friends,” — “ Pro- 
nounce it la'unard, child,” cri('d the parson. — 
“Pray, Mr. Ad:nns,’* says lady Booby, “let your 
son read without interruj)tion.” Dick tlu'ti pro- 
ceedc<l. “ Lennard and Paul WTre two friends, who, 
having been educated togellier at the same school, 
roinrnenced a friendship which they preserved along 
time for each otln’r. It was so deetdy fixed in both 
their minds, that a long absence, during which they 
had maintained no correspondence, di<I not eradicate 
nor lessen it: but it reviviMl in all its force at their 
first meeting, which was not till after fifteen years’ 
absence, most of which time Lennard had spent in 
th<r East Indi-es.” — “ I’ronounce it short, Indies,” 

says Adams. Pray, sir, he quiet,” says the 

hulv. — The hoy repeated, — “ in the East Indies, 
whilst Paul had served his king and country in the 
army. In which different seiviccs they had found 
such different success, that Lennard was now mar- 
ried, and retired with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds ; and Paul was arrived to the degree of a 
lieutenant of foot; and was not worth a single shil- 

“The regiment in which Paul was stationed hap- 
pened to i)C ordered into quarters within a small 
distance from tlie estate which Lminard had pur- 
chased, and where he was settled. This latter, who 
was now become a country gentleman, and a justice 
of peace, came to alti'iid the quarter sessions in the 
town when? Iiis old friend was quartered, S(»ou after 
his arrival. Some alfair in which a sohlior was coii- 
cenied occasioned Paul to attend the justices. M. 'in- 
hood, ami time, and the change of climate, had sii 
much altered ijcnnard, lliat Paul did not innne 
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, (liately rocollecl Iho featuros of liis old acquaintance : 
hut it was otherwise witli Jjennard. He knew Paul 
the moment he saw him ; nor could he contain him- 
self from quitting the heiich, and running hastily to 
embrace him. Paul stoo<l at lirst a little surprised ; 
but had soon sulfirdent information from his friend, 
whom he no sooner rememhered than he returned 
his embrace with a passion which made many of the 
spectators laugh, and gave to some few a much 
higher and more agreeable sensation. 

“ Not to detain the reader with minute circum- 
stances, Lennard insisted on his friend’s returning 
with him to his house that evening ; which rccpiest 
was complied with, and leave for a month’s absence 
for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 

“If it was possible for any circumstance to give 
any addition to the happiness which Paul proposed 
in this visit, he received that additional pleasure by 
linding, on his arrival at his friend’s house, that liis 
lady was an old acquaintance which he had formerly 
contracted at his (juarters, and who had always ap- 
p(‘ared to he of a most agreeable temper; a character 
slie had ever maintained among Inu* intimates, being 
of that nuinbtM', every individual of which is called 
quite the best sort of woman in the Avorld. 

“ But, good as this lady was, slie was still a vvo- 
man ; tliat is to say, an angel, and not an angel.” — • 
“ Yoii must mistake, child,” cries the parson, “ for 
you read nonsmisc.” — “ It is so in the book,” an- 
swered the son. Mr. Adams was tlieii silenced by 
authority, and Dick proc(‘eded. For though her 
oerson was of that kind to which men attribute 
the name of angel, yet in her mind she was perfectly 
woman. Of which a great dc'gree of obstinacy gtive 
tlie most remarkable and perhaps niost pernicious 
instaiu’c. 

“ A day or two passed aftt'i* Paul’s arrival before 
any instances of this a[ipeared ; but it was iinp<»ssible 
to eouceal it loTg. Both sin* and her husbatnl soon 
lost all apprehension from their friend’s pn’seiice, 
and fell to tln*ir disputes with Jis much vigour as ever, 
'riiese were still jjursued with the utmost ardour ainl 
eai:,erness, howevi'i* trilling the caus<*s were wdieiice 
lliey lirst arose. Nay, howcv<*r incredibb* it may 
seem, tin; little eonsequence «)f the matter in debate 
was freipiently given as a reason for the Here(‘in:ss of 
tlie contention, as thus: ‘ If you loved me, sure you 
woidd in!ver dispute with me such a trilh* as this.' 
'i'In* answ'er to which is very ()l)^i^)us; for the argu- 
ment would hold equally oil both sides, and was 
constantly retorted with some additions, us — ‘ I am 
sure I have mueh more reason to say bo, who am in 
tlie right.’ During all these disputes, Paul always 
kept strict silence, and preserved an even comitc- 
u.'ince, without showing the least visible inelinatioii to 
^'itln r party. One rlay, however, when tnadaiii had 
1 ‘ It the room in a violent fury, Lennard could not 
letrain from referring his cause to his friend. Was 
ever anything so unreasonable, says he, as this avo- 
inan t What shall 1 do with her I I doat on her to 
distraction ; nor have 1 any cause to complain of, 
more than tlik obstinacy in her temper ; whatever 
she assorts, slie will maintain against all the reason 
mid conviction in the world. Pray give me your 
advice.-— First, says Paul, I will give you my opinion, 
whicli is, flatly, that you are in the wrong ; for, .sup- 
posing she is in the wrong, was the subject of your 
^^oiiteution any ways material 1 What signitied it 
whether you was married in a rod or yellow waist- 
<’oatt for tliat was your dispute. Now, suppose she 
Was mistaken ; as you love her you say so tenderly, 
mid I believe she deserves it, wouhl it not have been 
wiser to have yiebletl, though you certainly knew 
yourself in the right, than to give either her or your- 
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self any uneasiness'? For my own part, if ever I 
marry, 1 am resolved to enter into an agreement 
with my wife, that in all disputes (especially about 
trifles) that iiarty who is most convinced they are 
right shall always surrender the victory ; by which 
means wc shall both be forward to give up the cause. 
I oAvri, said Lennard, iny dear friimd, siiuking him 
by the hand, there is great truth and reason in what 
you say ; and I will for the future endeavour to fol- 
loAvyoiir advice. Tliey soon after broke up tlie con- 
versation, and Lennard, going to his wife, asked her 
pardon, and told her his friend had convinced him 
he ha<l been in the wrong. Slie immediately began 
a vast encomium on Paul, in which he seconded her, 
and both agreed he was the vvorthicst and wisest 
man upon earth. When next day they met, which 
was at supper, though she had promised not to men- 
tion Avhat her husband told her, slie could not for- 
bear casting the kindest and most affectionate looks 
on Paul, and asked him, w’ith the sweetest voice, 
whether she shmild helj) him to some potted wood- 
cock t Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, sa^s 
the husband. My dear, says she, 1 ask your friend, 
if he Avill eat any potted woodcock ; ami I am sure [ 
must know, who potted it. I think I should know 
too, who shot thi*m, replied the husband, and 1 am 
convinced that I have not seen aAVooilcock this year; 
however, though 1 know I am in the right, 1 submit, 
and the potted jiartridge is potted woodcock if you 
desire to have it so. It is equal to me, says she, 
whether it is one or the other ; but you would per- 
suade one out of one’s senses ; to be sure, you are 
always in the right in your own opinion ; but your 
friend, I believe, knows whicli he is eating. Paul 
answered nothing, and the dispute continued, as 
usual, the greatest part of the evening. The next 
morning the lady, accidentally meeting Paul, and 
being <’onvineed he was her friend, and of her side, 
aeeosi<‘(l him thus : — 1 am certain, sir, yon have long 
sinei* wondered at the nun asonableiiess of my hiis- 
liaiid. He is indeed, in other respects, a good sort 
<'f man, but so positive, that no woman but <'ue of my 
com])lying temper coubl possibly live with him. Why, 
last night, now, was ever any creature so unreason- 
able ? I am certain you must condemn him. Pray, 
answer iiK*, was be not in the wrong *? Paul, after 
a short silence, spoke as follows ; I am sorry, mailarii, 
that, asgootl manners obliges me to answer aguin.st 
my will, so an adherence to trutli forces me to de- 
clare 111 ) sc If of a diUcrent opinion. 'I’o be plain and 
honest, you was i*iitirely in the wrong; the cause I 
own not worth disputing, but the bird was undoubt- 
edly a ])avtridge. O sir! replied the lady, I cannot 
possibly help your taste. ^ladam, returneil Paul, 
that is very little material ; for, liad it luaui other- 
wise, a husband might ha\e exjiected submission. — • 
Indeed! sir, says slie, I assure you! — \es, madam, 
cried he, he might, from a person of your excellent 
understanding ; and pardon me for saying, such a 
condescension would have shown a siqieriority of 


use even to your hvishand liimself. — But, dear sir, 
id she, why should I submit when I aui in the 
rht? — For that very reason, answered he ; it uould 
the greatest instance of atfection imaginable ; for 
n anytliing he a greater object of our compassion 
an a person we love in the wrong. Ay, but 1 
o«Ul ..nacavour, saia sl.o, to set hi.n nsht. Par- 
,n mo. maaam, answeroa Paul: I wll apply to 
,iir own experience if you over fouiul your argu- 
enta lia<l tliat effect. The more our iuagmenta 
r tlie loss wc are willins to own it : for ray own 
irt 1 have always observed the persons who main- 
in’the worst side in any contest arc the warmest 
h) sa>s she. 1 must confess there is truth in what 
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you say* ami I will endeavour to pmetire It. The 
husband then coming in, Paul depnrted. And liOn- 
nard, approaching his wife witli an air of good hu- 
iiiDur, told her l\e was sorry for their foolish dispute 
the last night ; hut lie was now convinced of hU 
error, t>he answtn-cd, smiling, sIk' helicAed shcowfed 
hU COmlesccnsion to his cumjjlacmice ; that she was 
ashamed to think a had passtul on so silly an 

occasion* especially as she was satislhal she had been 
mistaken. A conicution followctl, but with 

the Utmost good nill to ( acfi other, and was con- 
cluded hy her assorting tliat Pa|Ui|.<h.a<i thoroughly 
convineiul her slu' had homi in tlw’^rrong. Cpon 
which they both nuitod in the praises I'f their coin- 
- raon friend. 

“ Paul now passed his time with Luavit satisfac1i<m, 
these disputes being much less tVetpu ut, as w»‘ll as 
shorter than usual ; but the ih sil, «>r some lmlln k^ 
accident ill wliieli perliaps the devil had no hand, 
shortly put an end lo haj.'iiiness. He was non i tcr- 
the private re fen'e of e\er\ ditference; in which, 
having perfectly, as lie thonglit, cstablisln-il the 
doctrine of submission, he hcvit sci Li]»Ied to av^ni-t' 
both privately that they were in the right in e\eiy 
argument, as before ln‘ liad follow'cd the conti 'nw 
method. One day a violent litigation liapp-e ed it, 
his absence, and both parties te^recd to refer it to !iiv 
decision. The husband piofessing Iiimsclf "nrr tin 
decisiou would be in his fa\(mr ; the wife aii'xv.'. i .1. 
he might be mistaken; for she believed his lli'iid 
was convinced how s- 1 ! m she was lo. bianm ; 
and that if he knew all - 'I'he husband replnd. 
My dear* I have no ilodn- of any r<‘t inspect; Imt 
T believe, if you knew ail t« , i. ym w'ould not iinagiin- 
my friend so entirely on yom- hdo. Nay, says hIic, 
since you provoki; me, I will unndion oi,i> instance. 

« Vou may renn'iiihcr i 'ur di-jin;i* :d»onf '-cndliig Jacky 
f tib school in cold Wratli. r, w dicli i.Mint I 4 ;,\e up to 
'‘you from mere conni:: ''ion, kuo-winv myilfto he in 
\ the right; and Panl liini'i if told n.o rw aid-- !;-■ 
thought me so. M \ di ar, unliid liio Im-h'iiid, I 
will not scruple your \cr;!’ i'y ; lot I ••.-'.iof ym 
■ ^olemuly, on my u])pl;. iiiL!' to id.ii!. .mv.- it ah'O- 
:..li^t.eiy on id <-i.- m 

the" same Tt: , : to _ 

numberi^y^i^instaina-^ in ail wl.ii h Paul had, 

■ Oft vows of given ^ both sides.- 

In theconclttS^^both lyelicNi.)- ( a( r, th. \ hdl 

^verely on tiie treachery of Paul, i-n i d that 
he had hecii the Ocettsipft of siIuk ' . ^ disjmtc 
which had fallen oui between th 'liny then 
.. betKtme c?xtreni(dy loving, and so full of comlescen- 
Ision on both sides, that they vied w ith «*ach other in 
'insuring their own conduct, and jointl} vented their 
indignation on Paul, whom th'- wife, icaiingsi bloody 
•codsequenci-, rarncstly cntn alrd her linshaild to 
'■'tufibr quietly to depart tin- iio\t day which was the 
. tlfftaC 'fixed for his refnni to (piarti rs, and then, drop 
; fti# acquaintance. 

“ However nngonerons thi^ hc)i:i\ionr in T.ennard 
maybe csteemeil, his wifo uhtiiintd a. promise from 
him (though witli dithenlt\ ; to folloiv In r ad\iee ; hut 
they bolli exjiressed such nnnsnal ciddiiessthal dayto 
I’anI, that In*, who w a - qiiicK of Kjjprchension, taking 
Eennaid aside, [iressed him Innrn', that lie at last 
discovered thesi’crcf. J’an! acknowledged the trulli, 
but told him the design witli which he had done it. 
— To which the other answ'c^^jd* he w’ould Im.- . 
acted more fritmdly jet hi^ Ihc whole | 

d;.*«ign; for that he iiia^M)t.'1jave aS8ur(‘d liimsdf of j 
hissecresy. Paul ropiiSlv' Some, indignali-. , j 

he had given him a siiffichmt. proof how' capahh* he 
was of concealing a secret from his w if*. J/cnnard 
returned with some ivarmth — he had more reason 


to upbraid him, for that lie had caused most of i 
quarrels between them by his strange conduct, 
might (if they had not discovered the afikir.to./(jjliji^^.;; 
i^her) Jiave been tho occasion of their separaraVf 
faul theu said” — But something now happoftea tV 
which put a stop to Dick’s reading, and of which' | We 
shall treat in the next chapter. ^ j - 

t'lLAl’TER XI. , 

In wliicM till* history is contiausd. ' 

.Tosr.rn ANrniiiws Inid borne with great unOlMifieif 
llie iiiipcrtiiK’iicc of beau Didapper to Fanny, who 
1 Ih'ch talkim. pretty freely to her, and oftenim; 
li(*r setth‘inen(s ; hut ti espeet to the company hajf 
rest reined him from int i fering whilst the beau COH- 
fliiiil himself to the use of his tongue only; but-ljlft, 
siiil hem, nifrhingan oj (port unity wdiilst the ladles* 
(‘ys were ilispn'ail another way ntfered a ludeiiess 
to her with his hands ; which .loscph 110 BOOncr per- 
la'ixed than he Jiia si nfed him with so ^ 

m tin* ear. that il eon\eMMl liim several paces from 
!)«' sjiiod. 'I'lie 1: li-s immediately screamed 
-e IVom their cii'.i:' ; and tin* beau, assooil us 
\eied hirn'cir, die \ liis hanger: which Adams 
lig, snatclied up t: c Tnl of a ])ot in Ids left 
iiul, covering liiiH' ‘If with it as with a shield, 
l any weapon of ■ I;'. m c in his e.'dier hand, 

1 io hetdre .Joseph, and esposed liimsclf to the 
I 1 I 'Mi, w !io ihn : (cm d 'Ui h jierditioii and 
. til. it fright 'll the woiueii, wlio were 
• toget! . r, out of their wits, even 
"UMoci itioii.'. if \ en;;(> niee. Joseph w.'is 
diilVi oin comph xit.n, and !•< gged Adams to let 
hlsri-.a! e.ee.e.in; foi he had a good cudgel in his 
li'ind. and <Ud in, it, feai' him. Paliliy HOW' fainted 
into Ml'. \dain''s arms, and tin whole room was 
in eonfiisimi, when Mr. Ihc. In, passing l.iy Adams, 
wise I.!', -n lig under t he pot iid , l•■^m(.f^^p to Didapjier. 
and iii'i'l.'d on hi^ dMailhiu.; ihi- hanger, jiroinising 
In* 'I.Miild !;.i\e ...ttisfae' ii'ii ; which Joseph de<‘lan‘d 
In* w onltl .^iA (• him. and liglil him at aii\ weapon 
wl. it Acr. 1 !i. in an now s.hcathed his hanger, and 
taking . *;! a pi .cket -i^l.iss, ami vowiiig vengeance all 
the liim , ic-;n!Jn'te«l his hair ; the parson depoiiited 
liis .'hiel l ; and .Josepli, running to Fanny, soon 
brouglit her hack t.o life. Lady Bftoby chid Joseph 
for his insult on Didapper; but he answered, he 
would have attacked an army in the saints cause. 
“What cause, r* said tho lady. “.Madam,” an^ 
swered Joseph, “ he ytrMJni<|c to that young w oman.” 

— “ M'bat,*' wiya^ the lily, I suppb.se he would have 
kissed the wchch ; and is a gentleman to he struck 
for such an ofibrt I must tell you, Joseph, those 
airs do not become, you/’ — “Madam,” said Mr. 
Booby, “ I saw* the whole .affair, and I do not coni' 
mend my brother; for 1 cannot perceive wdiy he 
should take upon him to he this girl’.s champion.” — 

“ I can coinmeiKf him,” says Ailam.s: “he is a brave 
lad; and it becomes any man to be the clKimpion 
of thq innocent ; and he* must he the basest (•ovvard 
who would not vindicate a woman vii«th whom he is 
on the brink of marriage.” — “ Sir,” .says Mr. Booby, 

“ my brother is not a match for such a }oung wo- 
man as this.” — “ No,” sayslady Booby ; “ nor do you, 

Mr. Adams, act in your proper character by en- 
couraging any such doings ; and I am very mneh 
surprised you should conemn yourself in it. 1 think 
\our wife and family \our jiropererotire.” — “Indeed, 
madam, ymir ladysliip says veJ^,^|rue/’ aiiSWClcd 
.Mrs. Adams : “In* talks ;i pack fton.scnsc, that 
the whole jiarish an* his iHiildreu. 1 am sure I dou’t 
understand wh.'M hi* ini’aiis hy it ; it would make 
some wotbeil sus|K'ct he had gom* astray, but » 
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him of that ; I can read scripture as well as 
I never found that the parson was obliged to 
" provide for other folks’ children ; and besides, he is 
. ^ and hath little • nough, as your 

^ ladyship knows, for me and mine.’* — “You say very 
; Mrs. Adams," quoth tiie lady Eooby, who had 
■not spoke a word to her before ; “ you seem to be 
a, very sensible woman; and 1 assure yon, your 
buii^^d is acting a very foolish jiari, ainl opposing 
hid interest, seeing my nephew is violently set 
ag'aii^ this match; and ijideed I can’t hlam(‘ him; 
it is by no means one suiiable to our family.” In 
this manner the lady proceeded with Mrs. Ad:ims, 
whilst the beau hopjwd about tlie room, shalving liis 
head, partly from pain and partly fm n una^er ; a 
Pamela was chiding I'aimy f')r her assuraner 
aiming at such a match as h<*r hr.'lh.-r Thu.r I an 
answered only witli her tears, A\hi( h ad Imev Ar 
hegnn to wet her hamike i .)<.s. p!i pi 

ceiving, look lier by (lie aim, an 
carried her oil’ swi ariiu: In* w.m »\vii 
to any one wlio was an l■ln■nl\ 0 ■,! 

than all the world. If. umt .. it!i I'ann 
his left unn, hrandisliin.: a nidi < i his li.; 
neitlu'r Mr. Hoohjy nor fh.‘ hr.nj mghl pr- 
oppose him. Lady i;..o|i\ .ind comjjan 
a very short stay liehind hiin ; ■ the lad 

now’ sninniMiied them t.i do-s; whi'-h li 
just time hefore dinio r. 

Adams sn-mod n.<\\ m i \ noi 
his wife pei‘e'-i\ inj', to :ij 

tdal biilsani. Sh<‘ lo!d him he h: 
cenied, for that he had prohah 
with his tricks almo-a ; hot pnl 
for the loss of his I'so cloldi. n, .d I’.o 

1 1 is olilest <lannhl( r w «mt oii I ml. 
very hard t.* hiing "ttajigers 
dreii’s hrea.l out. of tli.dr in* 

t<* fli( ip 

}' 

nev>>r so hands I 


pit, but that it was profane to talk them In coinnion 
discour.se.” .los»-pli told Mr. Adams “ lie wus iiol 
come with any design to give him o- Mrs. Adams 
any trouble; hot to desire the favour of ;.dl their 
company to the (j(‘org(* ^an alehouse iu th(' juirishj, 
wberc he had bespoken a pii'ce ot haemi and greens 
for their dinmM'.” Airs. Adams, wlio "was u very 
good sort of woman, only ratlier too strict in econo- 
mics, readily aecepti-d Ilds in\it:ilion, as did the 
parson him.-adf hy her exanijile ; anil away th( 3 y ail 
walked togi'lher, not mnilting little Dick, to whom 
.losoph ga^c u fulling when he lieard of his in- 
tended liberaii;tj|*!to ranu}. 

( HAl’I Lil Xil. 

When" til.* L' Hxl linin’.. ‘.I ri ndi’f will see -(uni.’tlun;; which will 
;.'ive him no i:i’t*at phaisure. 

Tm: pedlar had Iteeii \etv inquisitive from the time 
he Irel liist heard that ihe groat house iii this parish 
I . lo d to the lady Ihiohy, and had learned that 
s the widow of .sir Thomas, and that sir 
; had bought l'':inn\ , about the age of three 
years, of a travellimr womati ; and, now theii 
hut hearty m(*al w.is ended, he told Fanny 
\ed he. could acipiaiut lior with her parents, 

I !:. lode compan\, peeially she herself, started 
•it t'.;, .,il'.,’r of the I liar’s. He then proceeded 
(!i'i,, w Idle lliey all h tlifir strictest attention 
1 .‘e.iigli 1 am now ouietiled with this humble 
\\ :i\ of getting my liv hood, I wais formerly a gen- 
tleman ; for so all tlio of m\ profession are called. 
In a word, 1 was adn mer in an Irish regiment of 
foot. Whilst J was i tlii.-s honourable station I 
attemled an olHcer of ’.nr r- .nnunt into England a 
rrcruitiiie-. In our m .ieii t.om lUd-tol to Froome 
(fop.siuee lie- d. .'as tiie W ’olien trade the clotli- 
iug towns ln\. liiriodii.d tlm army with a gre.at 
number ’-f r. . w.- o\eriook on the road awo- 

-.1 wi: • to lie uh.oiu thirty years old or 

I.:’ \.g\ i.aiid-’.'.i.'. hut w'cU enough 
i'.i a -Me:..:-. \ < -.s e euiie up to her, slic mended 


imieli liiMiibomer tlmn .ither p.'i ph* ,,p. 

lobe k.'pl for their ll.■:lllt^, die \ lid ... 

.'H'tter tliaii lior neiglihour'i, I h.’li . .\s f i Mi. 

Joseph, 1 have nothing to say: In . a voting imm 
:)f honest, principles, and will pay soi - time or other 
j()r what he hath; but for the girl, — why doth she 
not return to her place she ran aw ay from 1 I would 
not give such a Tagaborid slut a halfpenny though I 
bad a million of money ; no, though she wtis starv- 
ing.’* “Indeed but I would,’* cries little Dick; 
“and, father, rather than poor FajoiXy shall hs 
starved, I will give her all this bmd and cheese" — 
(oflVring wdiat he lu’ld iu his hand). Adams smiled 
mi the bo), and told him he rejoiced to see he waS a 
Christian; and that, if he had a halfpenny in hls 
pocket, he would have given it him ; tolling him it 
w;i.*< his dntv tii look upon all his neighbours as his 
brothers ami sisters, and love them accordingly. 
“ Yes, papa,’* says he, " I love her bctU*rtbau my 
sisters, for she, is ImmKomer than any of them." 

Is she so, saucebox. !” says the sister, giving hisn 
a box oil the ear; which the father would probably 
have resented, had not .Foseph, Funny, and the ped- 
bu* at that instant rcturiUMl togj'ther. Adams hid 
his wife prepare, some food for their dinner; she 
s;dd, “ Truly she conM not, she had somethimr else 
Icdo.’* Adams, rebiikml In r for disputing his com- 
mauds, and qupl^ilj^ inaiiy I' nIs of si rijitnre tt) prove 
* That the husband is the head of tlie wife, ami she 
W to sulmiit ahd obey." ^1 he wife answered, ” It 
was hl.asphtmy to talk scripture out of<*liiirch; that 
things were, very propiu’ to he said in the ])ul- 


■.. . , ... ’. .i\ !, : iotM >!l-”ourse with our ladies 

.*ly, a Serjeant, two 
d. AMI* providjed.wilh their 
Avotiiau cvcf! she conUbti^'^. travel ou 

with IK. I. ( eiMiii; s!ie must M ad- 

vanc. d )u'. SI !m her. uiade lave;;|iF'; in our 
milit,ii\ w .-N. 1 'i-iiekly succeedoa''to my wishes. 

We Miiiek :i e.iiii w'lthln A mile, and lived to- 
gether as m.i iiml wife dying lay. ' I 

suppose,” say .\dams, iiSefrupting liim, you were 
njarried with a li«‘ence ; for F don’t si* how you 
could contrive to have the ban*; })^l'Ii^:le(l while 
you W’cre marching from phiee to pliiet .” “ No, 

six/* said the pedler, “we lonk ;i lii riiee to go to 
bpd together wit luml any I s. ’ *• \y I :t\ I” Said 


you W’cre marching from phieo to pliiet .” “ No, 

six/* said the pedler, “we lonk ;i lii riiee to go to 
bpd together wit luml any I “ '*y I ■'> 1” said 

tlio parson ; * .v.s//-//e li. em-e iir.iv lie allow- 
able enough; hut mi! |\, the I'liier is the 

more reguhir Ihe pedlar pro- 
ceeded thus: I'he •’ll. I'd oilh iiu’ lo mir legi- 

mont. and re A ik tioie. <i»:irters to quar^ 

tors, till at l-.Kt, whilst w 1:;\ at l.hdwav, she tell id 

of a f. ver and died. M -n die was on her death- 

|„..l .1,,. ,.all,.,l h . ...A .•nii'Mi'tli'lly.de. 

,.l:„v,l si... oould .Ml .1.': lhiM..uiaw.tl.o..l . .8- 

n secret to , ''I"''!'' f'**' --‘■“d. *'"* *•*“ 

! „ M.. which 8»t heavy .mi l.er Mie said 

I si l.a.l f..r.nerly travelled in a co...i..iuy of ^ics, 
i ,vl.,. 1..-..I ...a.le a practice, of 9t.ah..R away children; 
: II,., I f,,. I.,.r.,..n part, slie-hud hoc. only once guilty 
' „f ,|„. ...i,,,,.; .vl.Kl., she 8.ai.1, she lamented more 
‘Inn all tlie n-st of her sins, since probably it might 
l.:ne oec:isioiicd the death of the parents; for, added 
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ehe, it is almost impossible to describe the beauty of 
the young creature, which was about a year and a 
half old when 1 kidnapped it. We kept her (for 
she was a girl) above two years in our company, 
when I sold her myself, for three guineas, to sir 
Thomas Booby, in Somersetshire. Now, you know 
whether there are any more of that name in this 
county. “ Yes,” says Adams, ” there are several 
Boobys who are squires, but 1 believe no baronet 
now alive ; besides, it answers so exactly in every 
point, there is no room for doubt ; but you have 
forgot to tell us the parents from whom the child 
was stolen.” “ Their name,” answered the petllar, 
was Andrews. They lived about thirty miles from 
the squire ; and she told me that 1 might he sure 
to find them out by one circuinstauce ; for that they 
had a daugliter of a very strange name, Pamela, or 
Pamela ; some pronounced it one way, and some 
the other.” Fanny, who had clianged colour at the 
first mention of the name, now fainted away ; Jo- 
seph turned pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; 
the parson fell on his knees, and ejaculated many 
thanksgivings that this discovery had been made 
before the dreadful sin of incest was committed ; 
and tlie pedlar was struck with ama/amient, not being 
able to account for all this confusion ; tlie cause of 
whicdi was presently opened by the parson’s daugh- 
ter, who was the only unooiiceriied person (for the 
mother was chating Funny’s tempU's, and taking 
tlie utmost care of her) : and, indeed, Funny was 
the only creature whom the daughter would not 
have pitied in her situation ; whertun, though we 
compassionate her ourselves, we shall leave her for 
a little w'hile, and pay a short visit to lady Booby. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The history, roturuiinr to die lady Hool»y, },dves some account 
of the terrible cotilliet in her bnasi t)etw<>eu love and pride; 
^ith wliat happened on the present dis<-overy. 

The lady sat down with her company to dinner, but 
ate nothing. As soon as her cloth was removetl 
she whisjiered Pamela tliat .>!ie was taken a little 
ill, and desired her to entertain her huslmiid and 
beau Didajiper. She then went iqi into her cham- 
ber, sent for Slipslop, threw herself (m the bcfl in 
the agonies of love, rage, and desjiair; nor eould 
she eonccal these boiling j)assions Ioniser without 
bursting. Slipslop now approached her bed, and 
asked hou’ Iier ladysinp did ; but, instead of reveal- 
ing her disorder, as she intended, she entered into a 
long encomium on the beauty and virtues of Joseph 
Andrews ; ending, at last, with expressing her con- 
cern that so much tenderness should he thrown 
away on so despicable an object as Fanny. .Slipslop, 
well knowing how to humour her mistress’s phreiisy, 
proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if possible, 
all her mistress had said, and eoneludetl with a wish 
that Joseph had been a gentleman, and that she 
could see her lady in the arms of siieh a husband. 
The lady then started from the bed, and, t;iking a 
turn or two across the room, cried out, with a deep 
sigh, ” Sure he would make any Avoman happy!” — 
** Youi ladyship,” says she, “ would be the happiest 
woman in the Avorld Avith him. A fig for custom 
and nonsense ! What 'vails what people say t Shall 
I be afraid of eating SAveetineats because people 
may say I have a sweet tooth t If I had a mind to 
marry a man, all the world should not hinder me. 
Your ladyship hath no parents to tutelar your in- 
fections ; besides, he is of }(nir lailyship’s family 
noAv, and as good a gentleman as any in the coun- 
try ; and why should not a Avoman folloAV her mind 
as well {IS man'! Why should not your lad;thip 


marry the brother as well as your nepheAV the {ister . 
1 am sure, if it was a fragrant crime, I would not 
persuade your ladyship to it.” — ” But, dear Blip- 
slop,” answered the huly, ” if I couhl prevail on 
myself to commit sueli a Aveiikuess, there is that 
cursed Fanny in the way, Avhoin the idiot — O how 
1 hate and despise him !” — ” She ! a little ugly 
minx,” cries Slipslop ; ” leave her to me. I sup- 
pose your ladyship hath heard of Josepli’s fitting 
with one of M r. Didapper's servajits about her ; and 
his master hath ordered them to carry her away by 
force this evening. I’ll take care they shall not 
• want assistance. I was talking with this gentleman, 
who was below', just when your ladyship sent for 
me.” — ” Go Imck,” says the lady Booby, “ this in- 
stant, for I expect Mr. Didapper will soon be going. 
Do all you can ; for 1 am resolved this wench shall 
not be in our family : I Avill endeavour to return 
to the eoinpaiiy ; but let me know as soon as she is 
carried off.” Slipslop Avent away ; and her mistress 
beg:in to arraign her own eonduct in the folloAving 
manner : 

“ What am I doing! Hoav do I sufFer this pas- 
sion to creep imperceptibly upon me ! How many 
days arc passed since 1 could havt? submitted to ask 
myself the question t — Marry a footman! Dis- 
traction ! Can I afterwards hear the eyes of iny 
acquaintance f Bull can retire from them ; retire 
Avith one in whom 1 propose mure hajipiness than 
the Avorld without him run giAe Jiie 1 Retire — to 
feed continually on beauties Avluch my iutlamed 
imagination sickens with eagerly gazing on ; to 
satisfy every app(*tite, OAery desire, Avith their ntmosl 
wish. Ha! and do I dout thus on a footman 1! I 
despise, I detest my passion. — Yet Avhy t Is he not 
generous, gentle, kind! — Kind! to whomt to the 
meanest wretch, a creature heiow my <‘onsideration. 
Doth he not — yes, he doth j)refer lier. (’iirse liis 
beauties, and the little lo he that possesses 
tln in ; which cam basely descend to this despicable 
Aveiich, and be ungratefully deaf lo all the honours 1 
do him. And can I then love this monster I No, 

I will tear his image from my bosom, tread on him, 
s|)iirn him. I will have those pitiful charms, which 
now I depise, mangled in iny siglit ; for I Avill not 
sulfer the little jaile I hate to riot in the beauties I 
contemn. No; though 1 des])ise him mvself, though 
1 would spurn him from my feet, was he to languish 
at them, no other shall taste the happiness I scorn. 
Why do I say luqjpiiiess ! To me it w'ould he 
misery. To sacrifice my rejjutation, my character, 
my nink in life, to the indulgence of a mean and a 
vile appetite! Howl detest the thought! How 
much more exquisite is the pleasure resulting from 
the rellection of virtue and prudence than the faint 
relish of what Hows from vice and folly ! Whither 
did I autier this improper, this mad passion to hurry 
me, only by neglecting to summou the aids of reason 
to my asaistanec^ i Reason, Avbich hath now set 
before me my desires in their proper colours, 'and 
immediately helped me to expel them. Y"es, I thank 
Heaven and my pride, I l)ave nov^ perfectly con- 
quereil this nnwortliy passion ; and if tliere was no 
obstacle* in its w;iy, my pride w'ould disdain any 
pleasures which could be the consecjueiice of so 
base, so mean, so vulgar — ” Slipslop returned at 
this instant in a violent hurry, and, with the utmost 
eagerness, cried out, “ O madiim ! I have strange 
news. Tom the footman is just come from the 
George ; where, it seems, Joseph and the rest of 
them arc jinketting ; and he says there is a strange 
man who hath diseov(‘red that Fanny and Joseph 
are brother and sister.” — ** Hoav, Slifwlopl” cries 
tlic la<ly, in a surprise. — “ I hud not lime, madoin,” 
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cries Slipslop, to Inquire about particles, but Tom 
says It is most certainly true.” 

this unexpected account entirely oblitcralcd all 
those admirable rellections which thc^ Huprerne power 
of reason had so wisely made just before. In short, 
when despair, which had more share in producing 
the resolutions of hatred we have seen taken, h(!gau 
to retreat, the lady hesitated a moment, and then, 
forgetting all the pur[)ort of her soliloquy, dismissed 
her woiiMin again, with orders to bid Tom attend 
her in the parlour, whither she now hastened to 
acquaint Pamela with the news. Parmda said she 
could not Ixdieve it ; for slie had never heard that 
her mother had lost any child, or that she had ever 
had any more than Joseph and herself. The lady 
tlew into a violent rage with her, and talked of uii- 
starts and disowning rilations who had so lately 
bee]i on a l(‘vel with her. J^amela made no answer ; 
hut her husimnd, taking up her cause, severely re- 
ju imanded his aunt lor luu* behaviour to his wife : 
he told her, if it had been earlier in the evening she 
should not have staid a moment longer in her 
house ; that he was convinced, if tliis young woman 
could !)e proved her si.sti*r, she would r(‘adilv ein- 
hrace her as such, and he himself would do the 
same. He then desin'd the hdlow might he sent 
lor, and Ihe yo!nig woman with him, which lady 
liool)}- immediattdy ordered; and. thinking proper | 
to make some apoloiry to Pamela for what 
liad said, it was remlily accepted, and all things 
reconciled. 

'Ihe pedhir now attended, as did Fanny and 

icph, who would not (piit her; tiie | M>n like- 
as induced, not ily 1); <-uiio>itv, of which 
he had no small portion, but bis <luty, as he aj)- 
j)rehen(h'd it, to follov lliem ; for he eontinuecl nil 
the way to <‘xhort the , who were now hreaking 
tiieir hearts, to oiler up thanksgivings, and be joy- 
ful fvir so miraeulnus an escapv'. 

hen thi'v arrived at Ihudiy-llall they were pre- 
8(Mitly eallc'l into tlie parlour, where tin* pedlar re- 
]M‘ated the same story he Inul told before, and in- 
sisted on the truth of every cireumstanee ; so that j 
all vvho heard him W'cre extremely well satistuMl of ! 
tlie trutli, except Pamela, who iniagiiu «l, as she luid , 
ii(;ver heard either of her parents mention such 
accident, that it must be certainly false ; and i xccpt 
the lady Ilooby, who susj)ected the falsehood of the 
story Irom lier ardent desire that it shouUi he true ; 
and Joseph, vvho feaia’d its truth, from liis earnest 
wishes tliat it miglit prove false. 

Air. Uooby now desired them all to suspend their 
curiosity ami absolute belief or disbelief till the next 
inoinlng, w hen he expected old Mr. Andrews and 
Ins vvite to fetcli himself and Pamela home in his 
coach, and then they niiglit be certain of certainly 
knowing tlie truth or falstdiood of this relation ; in 
>vhich, he said, as there xvere many strong circum- 
stances to induce their credit, so he could not per- , 
ceive any interest the jn’dlar could have in inventing i 
it, or in endeavouring to imjvosc such a falsehood on , 
them. 

'i he lady llooby, wlio was very little used to such 
company, entertained them all — viz. her nephew, 
his wile, her brother and sister, the beau, and the 
parson, with great good buim)ur at her own table. 
As to the petllar, she ordered liim to be matle as 
Welcome as possible by her servants. All the c’om- 
pany in the parlour, except the disajipoiiited lovers, 
who sat sullen and silent, wore full of mirth ; for 
Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joseph to ask Mr. 
Didapper's pardon, with whieli be was perfeelly 
HaUitied. Many jokes passed between the beau and 
ihe parson, chietly on each other’s dress ; these 


afforded much diversion to tlie company, Pamela 
chid her brother Joscjih for tlic concern which he 
expressed at discovering a new sister. She said, it 
he loved Fanny as be ought, with a pure affection, 
*he had no leason to lament being related to her.— 
Upon which Adams began to discourse on Platonic 
love; wh(*r«!C he made a quick transition to the joys 
in the next world, and concluded with strongly 
asserting that there was no such thing as ])leasure 
in this. At which Pamela and her husband smiled 
on one another. 

This hajipy pair proposing to retire (for no other 
person gave the. least symptom of desiring res;t), 
they all rejiaired to several beds provided for them 
in the same liouse ; nor was Adams himself suffered 
to go home, it being a stormy night. Fanny indeed 
often begged she might go home with the parson ; 
hut her stay was so strongly insisted on, that she at 
last, by Joseph’s advice, consented. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Containing s<*voral ctnious iiiLdit !ul\i-uiiin*si. in wliich Mr. 

Adams tell into many hair Incadlh ’scapes, partly owin;' to 
liU i'ocmIiicsS, ami partly to his in:ul\ latency. 

AnopT an hour after they had all separated (it being 
now past three in the morning), beau Divlapper, 
whose passion for Fanny pcMinitfeJ him not to close 
his eyes, hut had employ’d his imagination in con- 
trivances huvv to satisfy his desires, at last hit on a 
method by whicli he luq)c<l to effect it. He had 
urdcnal his servant to liring him word where Fanny 
lay, and had received his information; he therefore 
arovc, put on his brecclu's and nightgown, and stole 
softly along tlie gt-iicry whieh led to her apartment; 
ami, being come to the door, as lie imagined it, he 
opened it with the least noise possible and entered 
the cliamher. A savour now invaded liis nostrils 
which he did not expect in the room of so sweet a 
young ereuluri', and w hich might have jirohahly had 
no good cHcct on a cooler lover. However, he 
groped out tlie bed with diiliculty, l\)r there was not 
a glimpse of light, and, opening the curtains, he 
wliispercd in Jose])h’s voice (for he was an excel- 
lent mimic), ” Fanny, iiiv aiig I! I am cf)nie to in- 
fnrui thee that 1 have discovc eil the falsehood of 
the story we last night liiNird. I am no longer thy 
hrotlicr, hut the lover; nor will I he delayed the en- 
joyment of thee one moment longer. You have 
sullicient assurances of my constancy not to d<Mibt 
my marrying you, and it W(;uld he want of love to 
deny me the posscssitui of tliy charms.” — iSo say ing, 
he disencumbered liiinsclf from the little clotlics he 
had on, and, leaping into bed, embraced his angel, 
as he conceived her, witli great rapture. If he wag 
surprised at receiving no answar, lie was no less 
pleased to find his hug returned with equal ardour. 
Ho remained not long in tliis sweet (amfusiou ; for 
both ho and his paramour prcscully discovcrcil their 
error. Indeed it was no other than the aecom- 
pUshed Slipslop whom he had eii^aned ; hut, though 
she. immediately knew the jicrsou whom she had 
mistaken for Joseph, 1 was at a h»' * css at the 
representative of Fanny. He had ittlc seen or 
taken notice of this gcutlcw eiaaii, tliat light itsclt 
Would have afforded liim no assistance in his con- 
jecture. Beau Didajiper no sooner hau jicrccivctl 
luH mistake than lie allcmplcd to escape from the 
bed with miieli greater haste tliaii he had made to it ; 
hut the watchful Slipslop prevamted liiiu. I or that 
jirudent woman, being disappointed ot thosi* deli- 
cious offerings wliich licr fancy hail promised her 
pleasure, resolved to make an immediate saerilice to 
lier virtue. Indeed she wanted an opportunity \o 
heal some wounils, winch her late conduct hail, htre 
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fearedi pfivon hor ropuintion; and, as she had a won- 
derful presence of mind, she conceived the person of 
the uiitortiinate beau to be luckily thrown in her 
way to restore her lady’s opinion of her impregnable 
chastity. ^ At that instant, therefore, when he ottered 
to leap iroin the bed, slic caught fast hold of his 
shirt, at the same time roaring out, “ O thou villain! 
who hast attacked my chastity, and, I believe, ruined 
me in my sleep; I will swear a rape agtiiiist tlicc, 
I will proseeiite tbeo with the utmost vengeance.” 
The beau attempted to get loose*, but she hold him 
fast, and when ho struggled slie cried out “Mur- 
der! murder! rape! rol)bery! ruin I” At which 
words, parson Adams, who lay in the next chamber, 
wakeful, and meditating on tlie pedlar’s diseovery, 
jumped out of bod, and, witliout stajing to put a rag 
of clothes on, hastened into the apartment whence 
the cries proceeded. He made directly to the hed 
in the dark, where, la} ing liold of the beau’s skin, 
(for Slipslop had torn Ids shirt almost and tind- 
ing his skin extremely soft, and hearing him in a low 
voice begging Slipslop to let him go, lie no longer 
doubted hut this was the young woman in danger of 
ravishing, and immediately falling on the bed, and 
laying hold on Slipslop’s chin, where he found a 
rough beard, his belief was eonlirmed ; he therefore 
rescued the beau, who presently mutle his escape, and 
then, turning towards Slipslop, received such a cull* 
on his chojis, that, his wrath kimlling instantly, 
he ottered to return the favour so stoutly, that 
had poor Slipslop received the fist, which m the 
dark passed by her and fell on tin* jiillow, she would 
most probably have given up the ghost. Adams, 
missing his blow, fell directly on Slipslop, wlio 
cuffed and scratched as well as she eould ; nor was 
he behindhand with lu-r iu his emh-avours, hut 
happily the darkness of the niirlit befriended her. 
She then cried she was a \\»)man; but Adams an- 
swered, she was rather the devil, and if she was he 
would grapple with liiin ; and, being again irritated 
by another stroke on the cho[is, he gave her such a 
remoinhrance in the guts, that she began to roar 
loud enough to be heard all ov<‘r the Ijouse. Adams 
then, seizing licr by the hair (for her doulih.’-clout 
had fallen off in the scuttle), pinned her liead ilowii 
to the holster, and then both called for lights to- 
gether. The lady Booliy, who was as wjikeful as 
any of her guests, had been alarineil from the begin- 
ning ; and, being a woman of a Ixdd spirit, she 
slipped on a nightgown, petticoat, and slipjiers, and 
taking a candle, which always burnt in her cham- 
ber, in her hand, she walked undauntedly to Slip- 
slop’s room; where she entered just at the instant 
as Adams had discov»Tcd, by the two mountains 
which Slipslop carried before her, that lie was con- 
cerned with a female. He then concluded her to 
be a W'itch, and said he fancied those breasts gave 
suck to a legion of devils. Slipslop, seeing huly 
Booby enter the room, cried help ! or I am ravished, 
with a most audible voice ; and Adams, perceiving 
the light, turned hastily, and saw' ihc lady (as she 
did him) jnst as she came to the feet of the hed ; 
nor did hei modesty, when she found the naked 
condition of Adams, suffer her to approach farther. 
She then began to revile the parson as the wickedest 
of all men, and particularly railed at his impudence 
in choosing her house for the scene of his debauch- 
eries, and her own woman for the object of his 
bestiality. Poor Adams had before cliscovercMi the 
countenance of his bedfellow, and, now first recol- 
lecting he was naked, he was no less confounded 
than lady Booby herself, and immediately whijiped 
um^er the bed-clothes, wdience the chaste Slipslop 
euaeavoured iu vain to shut him out. Then putting 


forth his head, on which, by way of ornament, he 
wore a ttanncl nightcap, he protested his innocence, 
and asked ten thousand pardons of IMrs. Slipslop 
for the blows he had struck her, vowing he had mis- 
taken her for a witcli. Lady Booby, then castiiia 
her eyes on tho ground, observed something sjiarkle 
with great Instrc, w bicb, wben slie had taken it uj), 
appeared to be a very line pair of diamond buttons 
for the sleeves. A little farther she saw lit* the 
sleeve itself of a shirt with laced rutiles. “ Heyday!” 
says she, “ what is the meaning of this 1” “ O, 

madam,” says JSlipslop, “ 1 don’t know wbat hath 
happened, I have been so terrified. Hen* may 
have been a ilozen men in the room.” “ 'I’o nlioni 
belongs this laced shirt and jewels 1” says the lady. 
“ Uiuloubtotily,” cri«‘S the parson, “ to the voniig 
gcntlciiiaii whom I mistook for a woman on coming 
into the room, wliencc proceeded all the siibseijueiii 
mistakes; for if 1 had suspected him for a man, I 
woidd have seized him, had he l)e»*n anotlier Hi>r- 
cnlcs, though, indeed, he seems rather to rcsi inhl.- 
Hylas.” He then gave an account of the reas«»ii 
of his rising from bed, and the rest, till tlie latlv 
eamo into tlie room; at whieli, and the ligiires iif 
Slipslop and her gallant, whose heads only weic 
visible at the opposite corners of the hed, she eould 
not refrain from l.inghter ; nor did Slipsloj) persist 
in aceusing tlie parson of any motions t«)waial.s a 
rape. The lady tlierefore desired him to reliirn lo 
his lj('d as soon as she was de]iarted, and then 
ordming Slipslop to rise and atti*inl her in her 
own room, she returned herself thitlier. When s!ie 
was gone, A<!ams rem’ue.l liis j)etitions for pjudon 
to Mrx. Slipsloj), whf), with a most eiiristian lemjier, 
Hot only forgave, hut ht'gaii to move with miK h 
courtesy towards him, whi<li he taking as a hint 
to he gone, imm"<liatcly (jiiitteil the hed, and iiiaeie 
the best of his way towards his own; hut unliukilv, 
in*«tead (*f turning to the right, he ^irmsl to the h it, 
and went to the a])artm»'nt where FaniiN l:i>, wlio 
(as the readrn* may rem<*mhi‘r) bail not sfejii a wink 
the jireeeding night, ami who wa^ s»» lumg al out 
with what had ha|)pened to lier in tlie day, that, 
notwithstanding all tlioughfs of her .loseph, she w.^s 
fallen into so jirofonml a slecji, that all the noi>e in 
the ailjoining mom had not been able to disiurh 
her. Adams groped out the bed, ami, tuiniug the 
I’lothes down siiflly, a enstom Mrs. .Vilams had long 
aecustomeil him to, erejit in. and ilej>o*^ited Ids i ar< a-e 
on the bed-post, a place which that good woman had 
always assigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of some loiely n wiiph, h r 
whom leu thousand loviTs languisli, lies |.y 

the side of the charming maid, and, igimrant of the 
scene of delight on which they reposi*, ineditatcs 
the future cajittire of a mouse, or surjirisal of a phde 
of bread and butter: so Adams lay by the side 
ot Fanny, ignorant of the paradise lo w hich he was 
so near; nor eould the emanation of sweets whirh 
flow'Cil from her breath overpower the fumes of 
tobacco which jilayeil in the jiarson's nostrils. Ami 
now' sleeji had not owM'taken the good man, wlicn 
Joseph, who liud seen tiy aj»poinUM Fanny to come 
to her at the break of day, rapjied softly at the rham- 
ber-door, which when lie had rejicaled twice, Atlaiiis 
cried, “Como in, whoever you arc.” Josepli tlioiiglit 
he had mistaken the door, though she had given 
him the most exact direeliunH ; hpwever, knowing 
hi.s friend’s voice, he ojiened it, and saw some fe- 
male vestment *< lying or; a chair. Funny waking at 
the same instant, anid streteiiing out her hand on 
.^(larns’s lM*ard, she cried out, — “ O heavens ! where 
am IV* “ Bless rue I where am I?” said the pM- 
son. Then Faun) screamed, Adams leaped out 0^ 
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bed, and Joseph stood, as the tra^dians call it, like as did tJioae of Joseph and Fnnny. They fell, ])ei- 
tlio statue of Suri)ri8C. “ How came she into niy haps, little less anxiety iu tliis interval than CEpidus 
room!” cried Adams, “ How came you into her’s!” himself, whilst his fate was revealing, 
cried Joseph, in an astonishment. “ I know nothing Mr. Booby first opened the eanve by informing 
of thiC matter,” answered Adams, “ hut that she is the old gentleman that he had a child in llie com- 
a vestal for me. As I am a Christian, I know not puny more than he knew of, and, taking Fanny by 
wdietlier she is a man or woman. He is an infidel the hand, told iiim, this was that daugliter of Ids 
who dotli not believe in witchcraft. They as surely who had been stolen aw ay by gipsies in her in- 
exist now as in the days of Saul. My clothes are fancy. Mr, Andrews, afUT expressing some asto- 
hewitched away loo, and Fanny’s brought into their nishment, assured his honour that he had never lost 
place.” For he still insistc<l he was in his own a daughter by gipsies, nor evcjr liad any other chil- 
apartment ; hut Fanny denied it vehemently, and said dreii than Joseph and Pamela. These words were 
his attem]>ting to persuade Joseph of such a false- a cordial to the two lovers ; but had a different 
hood convinced her of Ins wicked designs. ** How' !” eflect on lady Booby. She ordmed the pedlar to 
said Joseph in a rage, ** hath he ollered any rude- be called, who reeounted his story as he had done 
in.'ss to yon!” She answered — She could not ae- before. — At the end of which, old ^Irs. Andrews, 
(■use him of any more than villanously stealing to running to Fanny, embraced lier, crying out, “ She 
bed to her, w'bich she thought rudeness suflicient, is, she is my child!” Tlie company were all 
and what no man would do without a w'icked in- amazed at this disagreement between the man and 
tent ion. . liis wife ; and the blood had now' forsaken the 

Joseph’s great opinion of Adams was not easily cheeks of the lovers, when the old woman, turning 
to he staggered, and when he heard from Fanny to her husband, w ho was more surprised than all 
that no harm had liaj)j)ened he grew a little cooler ; the rest, and having a little recovered her own 
yet still lie was confounded, and, as he knew the 8j)irits, delivered herself as follows : “ You may re- 
house, and that the w'onien’s apartments were on member, my dear, wlien you went a serjeant to 
this sid»' Mrs. Slipslop’s rooin, and the men’s on tlie (iihraltar, }on left me big with child; you stayed 
other, he was convinced that lie was in Fanny’s abroad, jou know, upwards of three years. In your 
chamber. Assuring Adams tlnu-efore of this truth, absence I was brouglit to bed, I verily believe, of 
he begged him to give some account how' he eatue tins daughter, w hom 1 am sure I have reason to re- 
there. Adams then, standing in Ins shirt w'hieh memher, for I suckled her at this very breast till the 
did not otlend Fanny, as the curtains of the bed day she was stolen from me. One afternoon, wl.cn 
were drawn, rolateil all that ha<l lia]»pened ; and tlie cliihl w as about a year, or a year and a half old, 
when ho had ended Joseph told 1dm, — It was jdain or thereabouts, two giii-^N -women eaiiu* to the door 
he liad mistaken by turning to the right inste.'ul and (dfered to tell m\ forltme. One of them had a 
of the left. ” 0(]s«>.!” erics Adams, ” that’s true : as cliild in her lap. 1 slunved them my baud, and de- 
sure as sixjience, you have hit oii the \cry thing.” sired to know if you was ever to eome liome again, 
He then traversed tlie room, rubbing his hamls, ami which J remember as well as it it was hut j c^tenlay : 
hegeed Fanny’s paiabui, assuring lier he did not tliey faithfully promised me jon should. — I h it the 
kmnv whether ske was man or woman. That in- . f:i«'l iu the cradle, and went to draw tliciri a cup of 
Docent creatun’, tirnil) believing all In* said, tohl liipmr, the best I had : when I retuiiicd with the 
1dm she was no longer angry, and begged .Joseph to | pot (I am sure I was not absent lungir than wldlst 
c(»miuct him into his o\Mt aptirtim-nt, w here he should ‘ lam telling it to y >u ) l!ic w (Uiien r<- u"‘K. 1 

slay Idmself till slie had put her ch'thes on. Josepii was afi aid lh< y l.a i sltdeii -oim 'dung, and b) k (1 
and Adams accordingly d*ej)arted, and the latter soon id b>tiked. In no purj'e al, Ileav o knows, 
was convinced of the mistake he liad committed ; I had \;iv little for them to sU d. At l.e-t, he'.i. ng 
however, w hilst In* was dn-ssing himstdf, he often t!ie cldld cr\ iu tb.e ciad.h', 1 wa nt to take it U]; — 
assertial he believed in the power td' witciuTuft not- hut, O the li\iugl bow was 1 >urpils.d to ti;.<\, la- 
w itlistanding, and did not see hoW’ a cliristian ciiuld stead <»f un own girl that I bad put into the ci el.e, 
deny it. who w:is ax Hue a fat ibriviiig ehdd as y)U shall sec 

- - in a sunimei’s d:iy a poiar sickly boy, lliat ili l not 

CHAPTER XV. seem to have an hour to IIm*. *1 ran out. pulling 

I’lu* nrriv.al of (iaffer nrnl tJamnuT Aiutrcw s, w itli anottier per- niy hair oil, and cry ing like any nnid .itti i f.ii 
sou not luiicli ex|>«*<icii : and t inTl'ert solutiiin of Hie dif- wonuui, Imt mwer could hear a wool ot tliciii Irem 
ncolii,-.. raisod l.y the pedlar. ^\\^rn I came back the peor iii- 

As soon as Tanny wa.s dressed Josojih returned to faiit (which is oiir Josepli tlu re, as stout as he now 
her, and they had a long conversation together, the stands) lifted up its eyes upon me so piteously, that, 
conclusion of which was, that, if they found them- to he sur(», notwilhsta’nding my pas>ion, 1 could nut 
sches to lx? really brother and sister, they vowtal a Hud in my heart to do it any niischiet. A iicigli- 
pcrpeiual celiljaey, and to live together all their hour of mine, ha])pcning to come in at the sinie 

<lays, and indulge a Platonic friendship for each time, and hearing the case, ad%ised me to take care 

of this poor child, and Cod wouild perhaps juie c.ay 
The company were all very merry at breakfast, re^ltue me my own. Tpon winch I took tlie ( im 
and Joseph ami V'anny ratlier more clieerful tlian up, and suckled it ti* bo sure, all the woi Ul a> i i 
tlie preceding night. The lady Booby produreil the had hem luunof my ow n natural body ; am ‘‘■’j 
oiamond button, which tin* beau most reitdily owned, I am alive, in a little lime I lo^ed T 

and alleged tliat he w'as very suhjeet to walk in his thing as if it liad been my own girl.— * » 

*'b‘ep. Indeed, he was far from being ashamed of saying, limes growing very hard, I h.umg two ^ 
bis amour, and rather endeavoured to insinuate that dren aud nothing but own worn, 

niore than was really true had iiassed between him little enough Cod knows, to m.iintam lein, w. 

and the fair Slipslop. obliged to ask relief of the parish ; but, instead of 

Their tea was scarce over when news came of the giving it me, they removed me, ly jus ucs w w- 

ftrri\al of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. They rants, fifteen mih's, to the place wure ’ 

Were imniediatelv introduced, and kiiidly received wben^ I had no been long sett u ort y '‘i - 

by the lady Booby, whose heart went now pit-a-piit, home. Joseph (for t' at was I le 
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myself — the Lord knows whollier he 'was bapti/.iMl 
or no, or by what name), Josej)!!, 1 say, seemed to 
mo about bve years old when you returned ; for 1 
believe he is two or three years older than our 
daui'hter here (for I am thoron«:ldy convinced she is 
the same) ; and when you saw him you said lie 
was a choppin*' boy', without ever minding iiis age; 
and so I, seeing yon did not suspect anything of 
the matter, thought 1 might e’en as well keep it to 
myself, for fear you should not love him as well as I 
did. And all this is verita]>ly true, and 1 will take 
my oath of it before any jnsiice in the kingdom.” 

The pedlar, who had been summoned by tlie 
order of lady Booby, listened with the utmost atteii- 
tion to Gammer Andrews’s story ; and, when she 
had finished, asked her if the supposititious child 
had no mark on its breast I d'o w hich slu' answered, 
“ Yes, he had as tine a strawberry as over grew in 
a garden.” This Joseph acknowledged, and, im- 
huttoiiing his coat, at the intercession of the com- 
pany, show'ed to them. “ Well,” says Gafier An- 
drews, Avlio was a comical sly old fellow, and veiy 
likely (h'sircd to have no more rhildren than he 
could keej), “ you have juoved, I think, very 
plainly, that this boy doth not hidong to ns ; hnt 
liow' are you certain tliat tlie girl is ours ? ” The 
parson then brought the pedlar forward, ami de- 
sired him to repeat the story wliich he had eom- 
muiiicated to him the preceding day at the ale- 
house ; w’hich he eoiuplied with, and related what 
the reader, as wadi as ^fr. Adams, hatli seen Ik fore. 
He tlien confirmed, from his wife’s re])ort, all the 
circunistanees of the exchange, and of the straw'- 
herry on Joseph’s breast. At the repetition of the 
wanal strawberry, Adams, 'who hid seen it without 
any emotion, started and cried, “ Bless me ‘ 
thing comes into my head.” But before he had 
time to bring anything out a servant called him forth. 
When he was gone the pedlar assured Josejih tliat 
his parents were persons of much great *r cirenm- 
stancirs than those lie had hitherto inistakmi for sueli ; 
for that In* had been stolen from a gentleman’s iiouso* 
by those w'hom they call gipsies, and had been kept 
by tliem during a w’liolc y»'ar, when, looking on him 
as in a dying condition, they had exchanged him for 
the other healthier child, in the manner before re- 
lated. He said. As to the name of his fathe his 
wife had either never known or forgot it ; hut that 
slie had acfpiainted liini he li\ed about forty miles 
from the place where the exchange had been made, 
and wliich way, promising to sjiare no ]»ains in en- 
deavouring with liiin to discover the place. 

But Fort line, which seldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miserable, by lialves, resolved to 
spare him this labour, 'riie reader may j)h?ase to 
recollect that Mr. Wilson had intended a journey to 
the w'ost, in which he was to pass thnmgh Sfr. 
Adams’s parish, and had promised to call on him. 
He W'as now arrived at the lady Booby's gates for that 
purpose, being directed thither from the jiarson’s 
liouse, and had sent in the servant whom we luive 
above seen call Mr. Adams forth. This had no sooner 
mentioned the discovery of a stolen child, and had 
uttered the word strawberry, than Mr. W'ilson, with 
wildness in his looks, and the utmost eagernegs in 
bis worils, begged to be shown into the room, where 
he entered without the least regard to any of the 
company but Joseph, and, embracing him w ith a com- 
plexion all pale and Iremhling, desired to see the 
mark on his breast; the parson followed him caper- 
ing, rubbing his hands, anu crying out, ITic ent fjnrm 
qtuBrin ; invmtiis eit, Joseph complied with the 
rcfpiest of Mr. Wilson, who no sooner saw the mark 
than, abandoning himself to the most extravagant 


rapture of passion, he embraced Joseph with iiiex- 
pressihle. ecstiu^y, and cried out in tears ot joy, ** I 
have discovered my son, I have him again iu my 
arms !” Joseph was not suificieiitly apprised yet to 
taste the same delight with his father (for so in rea- 
lity he was) ; however, he returned some warmth to 
his embraces ; but he no sooner perceived, fi-om his 
father’s account, the agreement of every circumstance, 
of person, time, and iilace, than he threw himself at 
his feet, ami, embracing his knees, with tears bogged 
his blessing, w liieli was given with niueh afiectii)n, 
and received w ith such respect, mixed with such 
tenderness on both sides, that it atfected all present ; 
but none so much as lady Booby, who left tlie room 
in an agony, which was but too miieli perceived, and 
lint very charitably accounted for by some of the 
company. 

CHArTEli XVT. 

Bi'ing the last. In whirh tin's trnt* liiaory is brotii'hl U> a 
iiuppy a»iwlusujii. 

Fanny was very litth? behind her Joseph in the duty 
slie expressed towards her parents, and the joy .she 
evid«*iiced in disci)vering them. Gammer Andrews 
kissed ht*r, and said, She was heartily glad to see 
her; but for her part, shi* eOuUl never love any oni? 
better than Joseph. Gafier Arulrews t(‘stifieil m, 
remarkahle emotion : he blessed and kissed her, but 
conipluined bitterly that In* wanted his pipe, net 
having had a w liitf that niorning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt’s fond- 
ness, inijmted her abrupt di‘parture to iier pridi', 
disdain of the family into wliieli he was inari ied he 
was therefore desirous t») he gone with tin* utmost 
celerity; and now, having coneralnlated Mr. Wilsoii 
Joseph on the diseoxery, be sainted I'atmy, 
calleil her sisltT, and introtlnecd her as such to 
Pamela, who behaved w ith great deeeiiey on I he 
occasion. # 

He now’ sent a message to his aunt, A\ho returned 
tliat she wished liim a gtiod journey, but was too 
disordered to see any eomjiany : In* then fore ])re- 
]>areil to set out, haxing inxited Mr. M ilson to his 
house ; and Pamela and ,Iosepli b<.»lli so insisted on 
his complying, that he at last etiiiser.ted, baxinj tir"*. 
obtained a messr»nger fnun Me. Booby to aiajuaint 
his wife w ith the news ; Avliieh, as .be knew it would 
render her compb'tely happy, In* could not pn*Aail 
cm himself to ileluy a mom**nt in inapiainting her 
with. 

The company were ranged in this manner: tin* 
tA%'o old p<*(»ple, w ith tlndrtwo ilaughters, rode in tlie 
coach; the sipiire, Mr. Wilson, Joseph, paisoji 
1 Adams, and the* pedhir, proiaa*ded on liorsehaek. 

1 III their way, .loseph informed his father of his 
^ intended mat<‘!i with l''anny ; to whieh, though lu 
I expressed some reluctance at first, on the eagerness 
I of his son’s instances he consented ; say ing, if she 
W'as HO good a creature as she apjieared, and In* <h'- 
scrihed her, he. thouglit the disailvant.ages of hntli 
and fortune might be compensated. lie however 
insisted on the match licing deferred till he liad seen 
his mother . in wliich, .Joseph penaaving him |iosi- 
tive, w ith gresit duty oh«*yed him, to the great delight 
of parson Adams, who by these means saw an ojijx'i- 
tnnity of fidfilling the cliiireli forms, and marrying 
his parishioners without a li<*encj*. 

Mr. Adam** greatly exulting on fhi.s occasion (for 
sucdi ceremonies were matters of no small moment 
with him), aceidentully gave spurs to his hoise, 
which the gmierons beast disdaining, — for ho Avas ni 
I high mettle, and had hmui used to more expert riders 
I than the gentleman Avho at preBcnt bestrode him.fw^ 

: whose horsemanship he had [icrhaps sornecontempb 
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— immcdiatply ran away full speed, and played so 
inuny antic tricks that he tumhled the parson from 
nis hack ; wliicli Joseph perceiving, came id his 
relief. 

'J'his accident aUdrded infinite merriment to the 
servants, and n j loss frighted jioor Fanny, who ho- 
held him as he passed hy the coach ; but the mirth 
of the one and terror of the other were soon (hdei- 
inined, when the parson declared he had received no 
dumag(^ 

The horse having freed Inmself from his unworthy 
rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded to 
make the best of his way ; but was stopped by a gen- 
tlmnan and his servants, who were travelling the op- 
posite way, and were now at a little* distance from the 
Wach. 'Ihey soon met; and, as one of the servants 
delivered vVdatns his horse, his master hailed him, 
Uld Ad:nns, looking uj), presc'iitly re<*olleeted he was 
the justice of peace before whonl ho and Funny had 
made their appi'aiance. 'J he jiarson presently sa- 
luted liiiik veiy kindly ; and the. justice inforiiiiMl 
liiin that he had touinl tin* t(*llow' who attempted to 
swear against liim, and tin* young woman tlie very 
next day, ami had eommitted him to Salisbury gaol, 
where he was charged with many rohbi'ries. 

.Many compliments having passed hi-tween tin* 
])arson and the Justice, the latter proeeecb-d (»n his 
jonniey ; and the former, ln\ing witli soun* disdain 
retuseil Joseph’s oiler of changing hoises, ami de- 
clared In* was as able a Imrsi'maii as an\ in tlie 
king(bun, remounted his beast ; and now tin* com- 
j)'my again jirocceded, and haiijulN arrive.) at tlieir 
jounie\'s eml, .Mr. A.lams, by good luck, iatln*r tlian 
by goovl riding, eseajung a good fall. 

Tin* c.nnpatiy, arrivitig at .Mr. Hooby’s Ijouse, 
wn re all received by him in th.J most courteous ainl 
eutertaineil in tin* m..st sjil.'iniid manner, afl.T tin* 
custom ol tin* old Fuglis’i bo'.pitalit v, wbicli is still 
jir. serv.'d in some ver\ few families* in the remote 
]tai‘ls of F.iiglaitl. Tiiey all passed that day with 
the ufm(.st salisraction ; it b(*ing perhaps impossible 
to litnl atiy set ol j)eo|)le nnu'i* solidly ainl ^iiieer.dy 
liappv. .lo;r|i!i and Fai.iiv I’.miid m.•au'^ to be alone 
iij.wards of two liouis, \vliii*h were the shortest b\»t 
til e swi*.*lesi imaginaide. 

In the moiniiig Mr. ^Vils((Il projioscil to his son 
to make a visit with him to his mother, wiiieh, not- 
wlt iisi aiidiiig lii*. .lulilul inclinations, and a longing 
desire he had to set* her, a little cimcern.'d him, as 
In* must be obliged to b.*av(* his Fanny ; hot the 
goodness ol Mr. Ihioby jadii \ed him; lor lie pro- 
]to>-'d to send Iiis own coach and si\ for Mrs. ’\Vi!s«.n, 
whom Fann*la so very carnesilv invited, that .'VIr. 
M ils.Mi at length agri’.*d with tin* t'utrealies of Mr. 
booby ainl .Jos.'pb, and snlfcia'd the I’oaeli to go 
empty for bis wife, 

Dn Saturday night fin* roach n’turne.l with Afis. 

ilson, who added one more to this hapjiy assembly. 

1 in* r**a.l.*r may imagine mneh belter and tjuick. r 
b'o than I can .l.scrilu* th.* many embraces and 
e'ars ol Joy w'lueh Bucceoded her arrival. It is 
Mdlieleiit to say wbe was easily prevailetl with to 
h'llow' her husband’s example in consi-nting to the 
iiMtch. 

On Sunday ^Tr. Adams perfonne.l tin* servi.a* at 
the s.juire’s parish church, tin* curate of vvbicli very 
kindly exehai.ged duty, and nnle twa*ntv miles to the 
ktdy Hooby’s jiarish so to do; being parti<*nlarly 
r!iarg(*(l not to omit publishing the bans, being lli’e 
third and last linn*. 

At length the happy day arriveil vvliich was to 
put Joseph in the jiossession of all his wishes. 

>nvse, and dressed himself in a neat hut plain *<101 

Mr. Muobyri, vvhicli exactly lilted him; t\>r he 


refused all finery; an did Fanny likewise, who 
could be prevailed on by Famela to attire herself 
ill nothing richer than a white dimity nightgown. 
Her shilt indeed, which Famela jirescnted her, was 
of tlie finest kind, and had an edging of lace round 
the bo'***!!!. She likewise cquijijied Ino* with a }>uir 
of fine white thread .stoekings, whieh were all she 
would aceept ; for sh.i wore one of her own sliort 
roniid-eared caps, and over it a little straw hat, 
lined with cbcrry-coloured silk, and tied with a 
cherry-coloured riband. In this dress she eame 
forth from her Hiambcr, blushing and breathing 
sweets; and was liy Josejili, whose eyes sjiarkled fire, 
led to cliurch, the whole family attending, where 
Mr. Ailams performed the ceremony; at which no- 
thing was so remarkable as the extraordinary and 
nnatfccted inoilesty of Fanny, uidess the true Chris- 
tian piety of Adams, who publicly rebuked Mr. 
llooby and Famela for laughing in so sacred a place, 
and on so soleinn an occasion. Our jiarson would 
have done no less to the liighest prince hn earth; 
for, though lu* paid all submission and detereiice to 
his superiors in otluT matters, where the least spice 
of religion intervened he immediately lost ‘all respect 
of persons. It was liis maxim, that he was a servant 
of tin* Iligh.*sl, and eoul.l not, without departing 
from his <luty, give nj) the least article of his honour 
of of his cause to the greatest eartlily jioteiitate. 
Imb'cd, he alwavs asserted tliat Mr. Adams at 
cliureh with his snrjilice on, and Mr. .\dams vvith- 
nui that ornament in any other place, were two very 
dilierent persons. 

When tlie (*lmn*h rites were over Jos(*ph led his 
blooming bride hack to Mr. Fouhy’s (lor the dis- 
lan(*e was so v.*ry little they did not think jiroperto 
use a coach); the vvliole company attended them 
likewise on foot ; and now a nio^.t magnificent cn- 
t'*rf:iinmeiit was provid.*d, at whi(*h ])arson Adams 
demoii'itrati'd an a])])»'tite surprising as well as sur- 
passing ev.*ry on.* pres.*nt. Indoe.l the only persons 
who hetruy.'d any deficiency on this occasion were 
those .m whose ne.*«^nnt the least was jirovi.led. 
TIh'v jian. ji. ‘fed their imaginations v\ ith tlie inudv 
more t x.i’iisite r.'pasl which tin* a])proach of T'.lgbt 
proml-ed th<*m ; the llnmgbfs of wliieli tilled both 
their minds, though with ilitfeia'Ut s.'nsatiens ; the 
on.* all .i.-sin*, vvbiU* the otlmr bad he; wishes icm- 
per.*d with fears. 

i At length, after a .lay |ta‘>s«'d with th<* utmost m.’r- 
I riment, eorr.-.-lfd hythe slridest d.eeeiicy, in which, 
; how>*ver, pars.ui Adams, b.*ingwell lillrd v\it!) vie 
and jm.lding, hml given a loose to m.ee f.'.eeti.iusuess 
than was usual 1.) him. tin* liappv, tin* Messed mo- 
rn. *ut arrived wln ti Faunv i. tiied with her mother, 

I li.’i' mother-in-law, and li. r sister. 

She was soon undressed ; fur sin* had )u» j.'weU 
I to d.*posit in lli.'ir caskets, nor tine liecs to told 
with the ni.*est e.xnef iu*ss. F ndressiiig to her was 
properly dis<*ov.’riug, not ]iutting otf, ornann*nfs; 
for, as all ln*r I’harms wen* the gifts of mat nr.*, she 
('ould divest herself id' non.*. How, r.’ader, shall 1 
giv<‘ thee an a.leipiat.* id.’a of this lovely young erea- 
tur.'t the hloom of r.ises and lilies migid little 
illustrate her ('<»mph'vion, or tln i snu-ll her svv.'et- 
n.'ss ; hut to eumpr.'ln'ud her entirely, .‘oneeiye 
v.nitli, health, hlmun, neatness, iinl innoccneo, in 
in'U hridal h.'d ; eoiieeive all the c in tlieir utnnvst 
perfection, and you may jdae.* tin* charming Funny’s 
picture h.*fori* your ev. s. 

Joseph no . , . .. T Jieard she was in bed than he 
lied witli the utmost eagerness to lier. A minute 
carried him into In'r anus, where we shall leave thU 
hapjiy couple to enjoy tin* private rewards of their 
constainy ; rewards so great *and sweet, that I ap- 




IrishmaUf uml that is always 
■with kns.*» 


d'-seeuiid crimiiukl was a poor woman, who was 
; ^|ten up by the watch as a atroet-walker. It was 
; allegeil against her tliat shte fi)ntnl walking 
: . the streai* after twelve* o’cloSI^' and t!ie watchman 
' dl^ared he believed her to be a common struiii]>ct. 

^ ill her derence (as was really the truth) 

\ was a servant, and was sent by her mistress, 
Sfho WJSS a little sliopkeeper luid upon the point of de- 
livery, to fetch a midwife ; wh ieh she olfered to provi* by 
’ :;S^ of the iieiglibour^f sho was allowed to send 
: :for them. The 

inot done it before 1 sht* answered, she 

had no money, and could^t no messenger. 'I'lu* 

/ Justice then called her several siairrdous names, and, 
declaring .shi? was guilty witliin the sl:itute ot slreel- 
' walking, ordered her to Ibid. -u ell ior a mi>nlh. 

A genteel young man and woman \v»Te tiieii srt 
forward, and a very gl•a^e-looking porsoii swore he 
.. caught them in a sit nation w hich w e cannot as par- 
ticularly dt'seribe hrn' as Ic did before tie- imiuis- 
,trate; wdio, having ree»‘ivrd a \siuk troni In', eh rk, 
declared with mneb warnit!i that the fact was i:i<“re- 
jdiblc and impossible. He pn-o-ntly iliscliarg. d f!‘e 
vl^accuscd parties, and was going, without anN e\i- 
',^;dence, to commit tile tu'cuser tor porjinw ; Init tliis 
/■/the cUl'k dissuaded him from, saying he <loub:. d 
/whether a justice of peats' had an\ s',u-!i j'ower. 

; .Tlie justice at first diir.'is'.l in opinion, ind s-iid, 

/ •fHe had seen a man stand in the [t;[lo; \ abi.iit p -r- 
Jjunr; nay, he had kmnvn a uKoa in ga.ol for it loo ; 

how carm* he there if he was not eonin.it! 1 ; 
thither 1’* “Why, th-.U is true, sir.” answ.ied to. • 
clerk; “ami yet I have fx-en tol<l b\ •: -!•■,!? 

lawyer thflt a man cannot !.,• roromi/ for ‘ i i.y 
before he is indictcil ; ami tlm {••a-on i', 1 helnw'. 
because it is not against thi' i • ae.- }»■ ;;. le t'm iiniiet. 
ment makes it so.” “ \V!i\, tiiat rn'i\ he,” eri. •' til" 
■Justice, “and inde. d ptn'i'ir;. i< hut -eami'.i! ;e,. 

’ -Words, and I known man e in,,. •* Inre :t ws.a n't i-e.- 
^thbse, unless you {Uit for ri -ting t!e :ii into ;i..- 
'warrant.** 

The witness was mov al^o^t t,, ' • di^ri' o-g.-d, 

v-whea the kdv vvhoiix !..■ !i.j e.-u,,. I d. d -d, • 
dAWd swear the peu-e t* r r’- f In- ! 

- tilled her a whore se\ , r:tl I. la--'. ••oho’. \o!) wjU 

the peace, ;-ii;nlatn. \s ii! _\o!i?” e.i. , tliej.,... 
Give her the p.-ic. , j-,-. .aitl-v ; and |.; i_\, Mr. j 
ooOoit^abter,'; secure the j)ri'on‘ r, mwv we have him, ! 

is made lo tak<- him up.” All . 

immediately p.n f :,iid the poor 

for want of siiretlr--, \v. . --iii t-, je.n.ou. 
young fellow, whose mum* was booih, w sn.ov 
;rc^rged with beating a 'watchman in (h.- e^. . ■Iti•.|l , 
■,Wf, hJg pffice and breaking his hiniorn. '1 h s \v:is 
i4l&|ioaed' hy .two 'witnesses; ami the shalleicil ic- 
of ift.bjiykpn lantern, wdii-!i bad bm-.j long 
ved £<09'*"^“" 


le sake of its testimony, 'wa i«- ]iro- 
''4ttCjCld^tO cdl?ot»oratc» the rwidenee. 'fhe justice, 
the crigjinal to be but shalihily dfesseil, 
to com>loj[t him witlnmt asking anv furtlu r j for 
limtions. At however, .at tin- eani.-st re- 

the acctisCId, the worthy 


hear hia dviRmciS*; youll. 
alleg^ as was iu reality 
walking homo to his lodging 
the street cruelly beating a thirds* r-'' — 
had stopped and endeavoured to at 

was so unequtilly attacked ; that 


up during the atiray, and took thgm 

elycariiM#* 


_ jO custody ; that they wore immciliately 
tfie ronndhou.se, where the two original asM^hltji^ 
who :i])pearv‘d to be men of fortune, found 
make up tlic matter, and were discharged 
con.slabic, a favour wliii'li lie himsoll^f^Tiiig lio 
money in his poekef, wus unable to oblaill. Ho 
utterly denied liaviug assaidted any of the watcHnteu,f, . ■ 
ami soliMunly ilei'lareil tliat lie was offered his liberty, 
at till* prii-e of half a crown.** 

Though the ban? worti of an ofrendcr can never 
be taken agiiii'^t tin? oath of bis accii.ser, yet the 
maJiev of ibis defence w as so peitiiicnt, tiiul dcUyer^df 
with such an air ..f truth and sincerity, Uiat, hflidthe 
magi-tr.ite been endued with much sagacity, or had . 
In- Ix-. ii vry niodeiatelv '..iftril witli another (pjuUty - 
verv n<'i‘e--ar\ to all who are to administer justice# 

In* woidd I'.ive emph'ved s um* labour in crosa* 
e\ami ni’.g ! lie watehm.m; at bast he would. haV0' 
giv. n tlic defondant th'- time be desired to SCttd flA 
tin- oflivi* persons who weit- ju'eseut at the affray ; 
n.'iihi r of w iiieh he did. In sitort, the magistrate 
h i l too great iin bononr for Truth to suspect thatshe 
e\. r appeir.-il in > ndid apparel; nor did lie ever 
•'■illy bis si-hliioc lioiioi.s I t' tluU virtue !)y uniting 
ki' -.i witli the lij.- iu i ll of imverty and distress. 

I in re ii'inaiued now only om? prisoner, and tliat 
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d, b 


men ! 
1 .. 


d limp 
.drr a gi 
.0.1. ddo :: 


ic i!i .n iiiimM if in whose (Ifdonce file last- 
•nlpiii w as lugaged. 11 is trial look but 
\ liino. \ eanse of battery and broken 
in titni'.d a.i'.iinst him, and proved in 
inner; ijo*- would the justice hear ono 
enee , but, tiom-li id.s patience wa.s cx- 
. b: alii \\a. Hot ; for*igainst this last 
p-mr'-l foitii a. gieat many volleys of 

! abuse. 

nts were I'.en all despatched to pri- 
h! of watelinieii. and rhe jm-lie.- and 
joiirm il to a m igbbuurilig aiehouse 
ii in n.:' rena-t . 


Me. Ib 

-t ) W 


mandii.'. 
a 1 1 ad \ 

til-' Wo! 
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( dll' hi'-.i.'.- of .1 [ii'istm. 

rtf (f.irwe shall not trunble you with th<V 

n<i Mioiier 
i.f pcr-.ojis 




mngi-tiate sub- i 


99t interpreter Bv' tli« tnWM of lai d nxl .I'huvivp 
riot |Miui.ihablc by the m.igi-tni'e . •M/aie (•l■IrJMlLs- 
iJiC pt».vei.n therefore, whon one •.eolil hath to 

afviarran anolhei , fnin» a. too »>:n,'er desire of 

(l/JoStluMJ, hiivij construed a little liarmb-sM sr oMin,' into 
« .wMch b in law an outrageous brerwh oftfie pi-.-o e ef)ni- 
'tpimmky wVvral pf Ci^s, by three at ibe nor a 1< «» 

drisworil rieting, <u riottin-.' 


. thjp'T.fk^Vc.'se^ii' to' »pel't' \ .. 
srtmien hays bwtt orrtiftetll 


It'jijs), inajiv lliou. niilT of tild 

‘put to experi?e, sornetimfi 


•, ; intemperate hge of thei r touy ues 'I*; : is prac- 

fo-flecreas#! in the year 


ariived in tlie ]>risbn than a 
alliered around hihi, all dc- 
Lal*lli^ll; to which .Mr. booth uot making 
answer, as indeed lie di<l not undcTSt.nnd 
1 , .-oine w ere going to lay hold of him, when 
a p>eis.,:i of :ij. parent diuMiiiy came up and insisted 
tbit n.) one Vlioidd allVont the gciitkmnu. This 
per->on lin n, who wa.s no less than the* master oc 
keep. I of th- prison, turning inwards Air. Booth, 
aeipr inled him that it was the custom of the pbu'.fl 
ry pr: .oner upon his lli-t arrival there lo givC 
som. -thing to the fmim-r pri.soucr8 to Jnakc them 
ilrink. '1 ins, he said, was whatp^i|^ oallcd garilish ^ 
and con'luded with advising ,M|mw cuetomcrto 
draw iiiH purse upon the present SBfcon. Mr. Bootii- 
answeretl that hc woul^d very rcad^lpbmply with 
laudable custom, will* U ill his 'pbiver ; but tliat sn 
riudity he had not a shilling in.hlk pocket, ami, wh#| 
was worse, he luul in theworlo.>*r 

“ Oho ! if tliat be the c 
another mutter, and I hiliyOy! 


the ktlepfr, •• 

aiiuiiivr jKiiuvr, uiiu % 

which hc immediafoly Aopirted* ^nd loA poor Bontn 
to thf/^crey ofhti cotnpaniontt, who without low 
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then^v^S lo lil'Uoasing, as they tcfrned 

coat wa;j not only 
of Slight in a miiinto. 

'; weak to resUt and too wise to 

, of' thk As soon, tlicroforo, as he 

tww and declared Irre of f}i«^ i)iace»;Jfe|e 

hiil philosopliy, of which in' had no 
ei^iaarable share, to Ida aasisltdiico, and resoh'od to 
. sdakB himself :i« rasy aa ’^^ossihlo under hU pitM iit 

lu» own thoughts indoed iiave Knirfn>(l him 
« m'omeht'to forget where he was, lie* di'^iiosifPm-, 

: of thO pU'Jer prisoners nd^diL }i:iv(? indmci! hiiii to 
\beW 0 Va that he lunl hem in a liappior placo : for 
Uie greater part of his frllou -Milirroi s, in-,|.':iil 
CW. filing aiid repining at. tinar (-ointitioiis, ucif 
tadghing, singing, and (liv('rting tiioniMlves with 
'\arionS kiiuis ofsjxn’ts au<i gainltoh.. 

The .first person ^Yllo arco^inl Idm \va-% •nlhd 
Blear^yed Moll, a w'omau of no \cry foniciy ap- 
pearance. Her eye (for sin- had hot oiict, \\ hi-inc 
.she derived hiT ni<*knam.', wassm-h a'^tint ni-dvoaui*' 
hespoke ; hesidi-s A\ hirh, it h id t w -m . hi-m Kahh' ipia- 
lU-ies; for lirsf, as ir.N:i:'in* h id h■•■•l. (••irid'nl lopto- 
yide for Ih- r own ih l- ( f. it I 'lii-i.i'dlA loolvi-'i tovvaid^ 
h^r hliud side; and ■■ .••,iid:_\ , l!,r I'di coi M-^ti-d 
almost entirely of wldt -, i" .ath r liow, wdh i 
little gre^^ spot in tie- ^O ■'in dl that it w;,- 

scarce disrendhle. Xo. , i, , 1 for N.-;.' 

envious pfihiip.s at lior fiii.j,;- ili.nias, li id (•..t:!i ! 
olf the gristly part ; ritid p. i- 

hapH, from the saino hid h\.!!td the loi,** 

with llte rest ol'ln-r f;oa : Iiui' id it w.i^ln h.-i;- d!. 

tlte bones of h'T i ll's hs, wiii. it ir. - p-o Uoo -.dN 

higher th in, is u-'ial. \h,-,'.;t i .'if t do.-.n , - i-.', 
lei'lh f«>rtlti«*d that lai'oeanil lo;. d '^..ro ii.ii ii.- 


hold on poor Booth, when a tall nriiph^; 
whd had been very eanieslly eyeing Bootii for BOUks ' 
lime, cuine up, and, taking her by t!ie shoulder, Hung 
her off at some distance, cursiivg her for a b-«-h, and 
bnhiing her let the gentleman alone. 

The person was not him.s< If of the most inviting 
aspei't. lie was long visaged, and pale, with a 
beard of above a fortnight’s growl Ii. If e was attired 

in ;i brownish-blaitk ('(rat, whieh would have Bhowed 
inori' lioles than it did, iiad not tin- lining, which ap- 
peared througlii it, been enlin iy of tlie hame colour 
w ith the clolii. 

This gentlemrni, w’as. Kohinson, ad- 

tlressi'd himself very eiy^iy'io Mr. iJuoth, atjd told 
him he was sorry to .seo one of lii-- app'-aranee in th:»t 
pi lee ; “ I'oj- as to yonr l)eing wdlmid ynir coat, 
sir,*’ s:i\s he, “ 1 ean easily aeeniint for that ; and, 
indfi'd, dri'ss is the h'.ist, jeirt whudi distiiiguislif r, a 
gi-id li Mian.” At w hieh w oi 'Is !if i iist a significant 
h.ok ,hi;ow n(‘' is if ln' do'-ic d tie-y should 
pplicd I'l him 11'“ itieii jiroi'ci.ded in th© 

1 jr.st anived in thjs 

;il. Oil, re<l more de- 

it than by any 
w is© mail will 
ddtl'erence ; for 
e. Tlie liuow- 
'urs, is ill truth 
t w ise mandstO'* 
liiiii. I liope, 
cause of ydfiy. 
>. A on maybe 
fer all things 
I a man can no 
a wi-.A-er. 'arrow 


had rut from oar t'l e ir, at i It.- h..i ?. ..i. .if a. I,i. ii w , 
a chin preposleionsl_\ dimf, ii.ihc. licAi-.: r, le .1 
up the bottom, insteu'l '.f miH'.', ;;) ; it t'. :>■ i' . 

duo length, '• 

Her body was w. d .id.j.t''! !■»!..•••''.■• . sh.;..,-.- 
sured foil as iiiueh r..‘i:;d tie m- .d;.’ fi..;:. I. il 

tofoot: fo, , i.icsidfs 1 il. r\iv. '... to- iri ! ! dx. 

tier \;)>t iii'‘asts iiad io;i , Mill e ‘ ;>d.'!. 

JiOme, .and had settled ti;. m-.clv. ^ a i i lou r.. 

gtidle. 

I wish certain actressi'.; ,01 lii • s; -^v. w ! :m- \ 

are to perform cliaraelei A <if I, I •' ■ i 

study to dress th' ru.sel\.. ^ With lim pi-;;..: w. :. 

W'hbili Blear-i'ycAl Moll ^\•.is m>w an ycd, I • > 1' 
sake ©four Sipteuinisli K-ad' r. a\- shall n -i .1 no 
lo parlicularB; h-t it snllicc t,. s.\, r. ■ ■ 

ragged or more dirty was cv. r cmpii.ai . .t id, 
roundhouse at .St. fiilA's .. 

Me have taken tin’ moia* pai?is I 1 dc-crih. idn ji.- 
8011, for two renitirkanii rias.iii-; tim . ii i' 

this unlovely creature was iu li..- f.'t wd!: ’: 

very pretty young fellow; the otln r, A\i;irii n m..' 
proiliK'tive of mond h sson, is, th.at lio\M \i-r wi. ?. d. I 
her fortune mny .ippeai- to the reader, ‘d.. w., . 
of the mcnic'^t jiersi.*!)-. in the whole pn-..ii. 

Blo.ar-eyed Moll then rime up to .Mr. I’.'.ofii wiili 
a KiniletOrrallier g^^^otlhcr eonnfen .ne. , an-l .'-h. d 
, hhn for a dram of^jjmjdand when IhsUh as .nu vi 
that he had not a^KHiy of money, she rcpli d, 

your eye 9 ji;|||, thought by your look von li.i.: * ii:i\-' 
clever fello’^^ and upon fh« siiflilling lav ♦ at | ha - 1 
; d— Il your body ajfid ey»’S, I find yi»n are 

, »ncaking binlgo + rascBb She then lannched fade 
' Mih avolley of drcadlut.t)||^^'in(ci-lar.lcd wnh s.m.e him 
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but we are likewise liable to much error from par- 
tiality to ourselves; viewing our virtues and vices 
as through a perspective, in which we turn the gl«st 
always to our own advantage, so as to dimiuislt the 
one. and as greatly to magnify the other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no wondei that 
Mr. Booth did not decline the acquaintance of this 
person, in a place which could Jiot promise to afford 
him any belter, lie answered him, therefore, with 
great courtesy, as indeed he was of a very good and 
gentle disposition, and, after expressing a civil sur- 
prise at meeting him there, declared himself tc* be 
of the same opinion with regard to the necessify of 
human actions; adding, however, that he did not 
believe men were underr any blind impulse or direc- 
tion of fate, but that every man acted merely from 
the force of that passion which was uppermost in his 
mind, and could do no otlicrwisc. 

A discourse now ensued between tlic two gentle- 
men on the necessity arising from the impulse of 
fate, and tlie m'cessity arising from tlie impulse of 
passion, which, as it will make a j)rctty pamphlet of 
itself, we shall reserve for some future opportunity. 
When this was ended they set forAvard to survey the 
gaol and the prisoners, with the several cases of whom 
Air. Robinson, who had been sometime under con- 
hueineut, undertook to make i\lr. Booth acquainted. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Disclosing further secrets of the pris<m-hotise. 

Tun first persons whom they passed by were three 
men in fetters, w!io were enjoting themsrl\es >ery 
merrily over a bottle of Avine and a pipe of tobacco. 
These, Mr. Robinson informed his friend, were three 
itreet-robbers, and Avore all certain of being hanged 
the ensuing sessions. So incoiisulerable an objeet, 
said he, is mUery to light ininds, wlien it is at any 
distance. 

A little farther they beheld a man prostrate on the 
ground, whose heavy groans and iVanlic actions 
plainly indicated the highest disorder of miful. 
This person Avas, it seems, committed for a small 
felony ; and his Avife, who tlien lay-in, upon hear- 
ing the news, liad throAvri herself from a window Iavo 
pair of stairs liigh, by which means lie had, in all 
probability, lost both her and his child. 

A very pretty girl tlien advanced loAvards them, 
whose beauty Mr. Booth could not help admiring the 
moment he saw her; declaring, at the same time;, he 
th6ught .she had great innocence in her eoiintcnaiire. 
Robinson said she was committed tliitluT as an idle 
and disord<*rly person, and a common stn*et.-Avalker. 
As she passed by Mr. Booth, she damned his eyes, 
and discharged a volU3y of Avords, everyone of which 
was too indecent to be repeateil. 

They now beheld a little creature sitting by her- 
self in a corner, and crying bitterly. This girl, Mr. 
Robinson said, was committed bf?caiise lier fatljer- 
in-law, who was in the grenadier guards, had sworn 
that lie was afraid of his life, or of some bodily harm 
which she would do him, and she could get no 
sureties for keeping the peace ; for which reason 
justice Thrasln‘r had committed her to prison. 

A great noise now arose, occasioned by the pri- 
soners all flocking to see a ftdlow whipped for jwtty 
larceny, to which he was condemned by the court 
of quarter-sessions ; but this soon ended in the dis- 
appointment of the spectators ; for the felloAv, after 
being stripperl, liaving advanced another sixpence, 
was discharg(?d untouched. 

This was immediately followed by another hustle ; 
Bu'a'^-eyed Moll, and several of her c<»mpanions, 
having got posseijsion of a man who was committed 


for certain odious unmanlike practices, not fit to be 
named, were giving him various kinds of disciplines^ 
and would probably have put an end to him, had he 
not been rescued out of their hands by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, Mr. Booth 
took notice of a young woman in rags sitting on the 
ground, and supporting the head of an old man in 
her lap, who ajipeared to be giving up the ghost. 
These, Mr. Robinson informed him, were father and 
daughter ; that the latter was committed for stealing 
a loaf, in order to support the former, and the former 
for receiving it, knowing it to be stolen. 

A well-dressed man then walked surlily by them, 
whom Mr. Robinson reported to have be(?n com- 
mitted on an indictinent found against him for a most 
horrid perjury ; but, says he, we expect him to be 
bailed to-day. Good Heaven ! cries Booth, can such 
villains find bail, and is no person charitable enough 
to bail that pour fatlicr and daughter 1 Oli! sir, an- 
swered Robinson, the olieiice of the daughter, being 
felony, is hebl not be bailable in hiAv; Avhereas per- 
jury is a misdemeanor only ; and therefore jiersons 
Avho are even indicted for it are, iieverlheless, ca- 
pable of being bailed. Nay, of all perjuries, that of 
which this man is indicted is the worst ; for if was Avitli 
an intention of taking away the life of an innocent 
person by form of laAV. As to perjuries in civil mat- 
ters, they are not so very criminal. 1‘hey are not, 
saiil Booth; and yet even tliese are a most llagitious 
olfence, and worthy the highest punisliincnt. Surely 
they ought to be distingiiislied, answered Robinson, 
from the others: for what is taking away a liltle 
property from a man, coiiqianMl to taking aAvav his 
life and his reputation, and mining his faniil\ into 
the bargain 1 — I bojx* tliere can be no comparison in 
tlie crimes, and I think there onglit to be none in the 
punishment. lioAvever, at jnesent, tlu* |Minislniienl 
of all perjury is only jiillory anil transportation for 
seArii v-urs ; and, as it is a traversable and baihibb? 
odiiiee, methods are often fouift to escap».* any 
puiiisluneiit at all.* 

Booth expressed great nstonisbinent at fins, avIkmi 
bis attention Avas suddenly diverted 1)\ tlie most, 
miserable object that he had yet seen. 'I bis w as a 
Avretch almost naked, and Avbo bore in his connte- 
nanee, jinneillo an appearance of honesty, tlieinarks 
)f poverty, hunger, and disease. He had, moreover, 
a Avoodeii leg, and two or three scars on his fore- 
head, 'I hecaseof this poor ni'iii is, indeed, nnlia]>j»y 
nougb, said Robinson. Helialb served liiseountr\, 
lost liis limb, and rereived several wouirIh a? the 
siege of Gibraltar. Wlieii he Avas discliarged from 
the hospital abroad lie <-ame over to get into tliat of 
Chelsea, but could not immediately, as none ol bis 
oflicers Avere then in England. In the mean time, 
he was one day apprehended and eommitted hither 
on suspicion of stealing three herrings from a fish- 
monger. He Avas trieil sevt ml inoiitlis ago for tliis 
offence, and anjuitted ; indeed, ins innoeenei' mani- 

lly appeareil at the trial ; but lie was Inouglit 
back again for bis fees, and here lie hath lain eAcr 
sin<*e. 

Booth expressed great horror at this accmuit, and 
declared, if he had only so much money in bis pocket, 
he AA'ould pay bis fees for liiiii ; but ailded that lie 
was not posHessrd of a single fartliiiig in tlie world. 

RobiuHon liesitated a moment, and tlieu said, with 
a smile, “ I am going to make you, sir, a very odd 
proposal after your last declaration ; but wdiat say 
you to u game at erirdat it will serve to jiass a tedi- 

* By removing l]»c imlidment by r^rfemri into ih«Kin^'* 
Bi'wh, Ur* trial is «> loug poHtpontMl. ami the cohts are 
highly incn^asi*«l , that prusvnitorH are often lireiV out, auil sonif 
iricapiuTitaled Irom pursuing. Verbum tapivnti. 
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0X11 hour, and may divert your thoughts from more 
unpleasant speculations.’* 

I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to this ; 
for, though some love of gaming had been formerly 
amongst his faults, yet he was not so egregiously 
addicted to that vice as to be tempted by the shabby 
plight of liobinson, who had, if 1 may so express 
myself, no charms for a gamester. If he had, how- 
ever, any such inclinations, he had no opportunity to 
follow them, for, before he could make any answer 
to Robinson’s proposal, a strapping wemdi came up 
to Booth, ami, taking hold of his arm, asked him to 
xvalk aside with her ; saying, “ "VVhat a pojL, are yon 
such a fresh cull that you do not know this fellow 1 
why, he is a gambler, and commilte<l for cheating at 
play. There is not such a pickpocket in the whole 
quad.”* 

A scene of altercation now ensued between Ro- 
binson and the Indy, which ended in a bout at tisti- 
cuffs, iy wliich the lady was greatly superior to the 
philosopher. 

While the two combatants were engaged, a grave- 
looking man, rather better dresse<l tliaii the majo- 
rity of the company, c;ime up to Mr. Booth, and, 
taking him aside, said, “ 1 am sorry, sir, to sec a 
gentleman, as you appear to be, in such intimacy 
with that rascal, wlio makes no scruj)le of disown- 
ing all r<'v<*al<*d religion. As for crimes, they are 
human errors, and signify but little; nay, perhaps 
th(‘ worse a man is by nature, the more room there 
is for grae<*. Tlie spirit is active', and l(»ves best to 
inliabit tlujse minds wliere it may meet with the 
most. work. WhateNcr yoiir crime be, therefon*, I 
would nut hav<* >ou despair, but ratlier rejoice at 
it; for ])ei Imps it may be the mi'.'uis of your being 
calleel.” lle^ ran on f)r a <’<msiderahle time witli 
this cant, without waiting for an answer, and ended 
ill declaring himself a metliodist. 

.Inst as the methodist liad lliiished liis discourse, 
a beautiful yoiingfevoman was ushered into the gaol. 
S!ie was gemtecl and well dre'ssed, and elid not in 
the least resemble those females whom Mr. Booth 
liad liitlierto seen. The c<mstahle had iH) sooner 
tl* livered her at tlie gate tiian she asked with 
a commanding voiia? for tin* keepiT ; and, when 
he arrived, she sai*! t<» him, ” AVell, sir, whither am 
I f«) lie conducted t I hope I am not to take up iny 
lodgings with thes(.* creatures.” The keeper an- 
Kweretl, witli a kind of surly respect, ‘‘ .Madam, wc 
have rooms for those wlio can atford to pay for 
them.” At these words she ]mlled a hamlstmie 
purse from her pocket, in which many guineas 
eliiiiked, saying, with an air of indignation, “ That 
she was not come thither on account of po\anty.” 
'I’he keej)cr no soriiu'r \iew'ed the pnrs(‘ than his 
features became all softened in an instant ; and, 
with all the courtesy of which In* was ma'^tcr, he 
desired the lady to xvalk with him, assuring her 
that she shouM have the best apaifnu'ut in his 

IlOUSi*. 

Mr. Booth was now left alone ; f<»r the methodist 
had lorsaken him, having, as the phrase of tin* sect 
is, searched him to the bottom. In fact, he had 
thoroughly examined every one of Mr. Booth’s 
]>o<*kets ; from which In* had conveyt'd aw’ay a j)en- 
knife ainl an iron snulf-hox, these being all the 
moveables which were to he found. 

Bootli xvas standing near the gate of the prison 
XThen the young lady above mentioned was intro- 
duced into the yard. He viewed her features very 
attentively, ami was persmnled that he knew her. 
She was indceil ho remarkably handsome, that it 
^vus liariUy possible for any who had ever seen her 
* A oaiit ^orvl for u pi i«ou. 


to forget her. He inquired of one of the under- 
keepers if the name of the prisoiiei lately arrived 
was not Matthews ; to which he was answered that 
her name was not Matthews but Vincent, and that 
she was committed for murder. 

The latter part of this information made Mr. 
Booth suspect his memory more than the former ; 
for it was very possible that she might have changed 
her name ; but he hardly thought she could so far 
have changed her nature as to he guilty of a crime 
so very incongruous with her former gentle manners ; 
for Miss Matthews had both the birth and education 
of a gentlewoman. He concluded, therefore, that 
he was certainly mistaken, and rested satisfied with- 
out any further inquiry. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containing certain adventures which befel Mr, Booth in the 
prison. 

Tiik remainder of tlu? day Mr. Booth spent in me- 
lancholy contemplation on his present eontlition, 
H c W’as destitute of the common necessaries of life, 
and consequently unable to subsist where he? was ; 
nor was there a single person in town to whom lie 
could, with any reasonable hope, apply for his de- 
livery. Crief for some time bauislied the llioiiglils 
of f«)od from his mind ; hut in I lie morning nature 
began to grow uneasy for want of lier usuid nou- 
rishment : for he had not ate a morsel during the 
last forty hours. A pi'iiuy loaf, which is it s<‘enis 
the ordinary allowance to tlie prisoners in Bride- 
well, was now delivered him; and while he was 
eating this a man brought him a little packet scaled 
uj), informing him that it came by a messenger, 
who said it recpiired no answer. 

Mr, Bootli no\v opemal his packet, and, after iiXi- 
folding several pieces of blank priper suecessiNely, 
at la.st diseovc'ied a guim'a, wrapped with great care 
in the inmost paper. He was vastly surprised at 
this sight, as he had few if any frii'iids from whom 
he could I'xpeet such a favour, slight as it was ; and 
not one of his friends, as he was apprised, knew of 
his continement. As tliere was no direction to the 
paeki't, nor a word of writing contained in it, he 
began to suspe<'l that it was delivered to the wrong 
person ; and, being one of the most uutaiiiti'il 
Imufsty, h(' found out the man mIio gave it him, 
and again examineil him eonvvL*rning the jiersi»n 
who hi«nighl it, ainl the message deiiven d witli it. 
The man assured Booth that he had made no mis- 
take ; saying, ‘‘If your name is Booth, sir, I am 
positive you are the gentleman to wliom the parcel 
1 gave \ou ht'longs.” 

'I'he most senipnlous honesty would, perhaps, in 
1 such a situation, have been well enough satisfied 
in linding no owner for the guinea; especially when 
proclamation had been made in the prison that 
.Mr. Bootli liad n’eei\eil a packet without any iliree- 
tioii, to which, if any jiersou had any claim, ami 
wouhl diseo\or the contenl.s, lie was ready to tl(’- 
liver it to such claimant. Xo such claimant be- 
ing found (I nn'.ni none who knew the contents; 
for many' swore that they e\])ei(ed just such 
packet, and helievi'ii it ti> he their property), 3lr. 
Booth very calmly resolved (o apply the money to 
his ow'ii use. 

The first thing after redemption of the coatf 
which Mr. Bootli, hungry as he was, tiiought of, 
was to supply himself with snnfl, wliich he had hmg, 
to his great sorrow', heeii without. On tliis occasion 
he present Iv missed that iron box which the iixe- 
thodist had*so dextroiisly coino>ed out of his pocket, 
as xve mentioned in the last cliapKr. 
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He no sooner missed this box than he immediately 
suspected that the gambler was the person who had 
stolen it ; nay, so well was he assured of this man’s 
guilt, that it may, perhaps, be imj)roper to say he 
barely suspected it. I'hough Mr. Booth was, as we 
have hinted, a man of very sweet disposition, yet 
was he rather overwarm. Having, therefore, no 
doubt concerning the person of the thief, he eagerly- 
sought him out, and very bluntly charged him with 
the fact. 

The gambler, whom I think we sl)onId now call 
the philosopher, received this charge without the 
least visible emotion either of mind or muscle. 
After a short pause of a few moments, he an- 
swered, with great solemnity, as follows ; Young 
man, I am entirely micoiicenied at your grounil- 
less suspicion. He that censures a stranger, as I 
am to you, witliout any cause, makes a worse com- 
pUnieiit to himself than to the stranger. You know 
yourself, friend ; you know not me. It is true, in- 
deed, ^ou heard me accused of being a cheat and a 
gamester ; but who is m\ accuser t Look at niy ap- 
parel, friend ; do thieves and gainosters wear such 
clothes as these I ])I:iy is my folly, not iny vice; it 
is my impulse, and I liave been a martyr to it. 
Would a gamester have asked another to play wluui 
ho could have lost eighteen-pence and won nothing ? 
however, if you are not satistled, you may search my 
pockets ; the outside of all hut one will serve your 
turn, and in that one there is tlic eighteen-pence I 
tolil you of." He then turned up his clothes; and 
Ids pockets entirely resembled the pitchers of the 
Belides. 

Booth was a little staggered at this defence. He 
said the real value of the iron box was too incon- 
siderable to mention ; but that he had a capricious 
value for it, for the sake t)f the person who gave it 
him ; “ for, though it is not," said he, “ worth six- 
pence, I would illingly tc 

who would bring it me again." 

Robinson answered, " If that be the case, you 
have nothing more to do hut to signify your in- 
tention in the prison, and 1 am well conviiiciMl you 
will not be long witliout regaining llie possos'^iou of 
your Hiiulf-box. 

This advice was immediately followed, unci witli 
success, the metliodi-<t presently jirodiicing tlic liox, 
v/hieh, he said, he Inid found, and should have re- 
turned it before, had he known the person to whom 
it belonged ; adding, with ii[)lifled eyes, that tfie 
spirit woiil<l not sutler him knowingly to detain the 
goods of another, however incoiisideralde the* value 
was. Why so, friend?" said Robinson. ‘‘Havel 
not heard you often say, the wickedc-r any man was 
tlie better, provided he was wliat you call a be- 
liever t" “You mistake me," cries Cooper ffc»r 
that was the name of the methodist) ; “ no man cun 
be wicked after he is possessed t)y the spirit. There 
is a w'ide difference between tlie days of sin and the* 
days of grace. I have been a sinner myself." “ I 
believe thee," cries Robinson, with a sneer. “ 1 cure 
not," answered the other, “what anathedst believes. 
I suppose y ou would insinuate that I stede the snu/f- 
oox ; but I value not your malice ; the Lord knows 
my innocence." He then walked off with the re- 
ward ; and Booth, returning to Robinson, very ear- 
nestly asked pardon for his groundless suspicion ; 
which the other, without any hesitation, accorded 
him, saying, “ You never accused me, sir ; y ou siis- 
pee.l»*tl some gambler, with wliose character I have 
no eonceni. I should be angry with a friend or 
accpiaiutance who should give a hasty credit to any 
allegation against me • but I have no reason to be 
ctfeaded wiR' you for believing wliat the woman. 


and the rascal who is just gone, and who is com# 
mitted here tor a picrkpocket, which you did not 
perhaps know, told you to my disadvantage. Ana' 
if you thought me to he a gambler you hud just 
reason to suspect any ill of me ; for I myself am 
confined here by the perjury of one of those villains, 
who, having cheated me of my money at play, and 
hearing that I intended to apply to a mngistrat® 
against him, himself began the attack, and obtained 
a warrant against me of justice Thrasher, who, 
without hearing one sjieech in my defence, com- 
mitted me to this jilace.” 

Booth testitied great ci»nipassion at this account ; 
and, he having invited Robinson to dinner, they 
spent that day together. In the afternoon Booth 
indulged his friend wit li a game at cards; at first 
for halfpence and afterwards for shillings, when for- 
tune so favoured Robinson that he did not leave the 
other a single shilling in his poc.-ket. 

A surprising run of luck in a gamcstci^is oftci; 
mistaken for somewhat else* by persons wlio are 
not over-'/.calons ])clievcrs in the ilivinity of fortune. 

I have known a stranger at Bath, wlio Inith hapj)ene(j 
foriunutcly (1 might almost say unfortunately) tt> 
have four by honours in his hand almost evc’-y time 
he tlealt for a wlude evt'uing, shunned imiversally 
by the whole et)mpany the next day. And eertain 
it is, that Mr. Booth, though of a temper very little 
inclined to suspicion, began to waver in his ojiiniou 
whctluu* the character given by Mr. K(»binsoii ut 
himself, or that which the otliers gave of him, was 
the truer. 

In the morning li linger paid him a socoikI Aisit, 
and found him again in the same situation as hetbre. 
After some delilieration, therefore, lie resolved to 
ask Robinson to lend liiiu a shilling or two of that 
money which was lately his oun. And tliis exjx*. 
riinent, he thought, would coutlrm him either iu a 
gof)d or evil opinion of that gentleman. 

To this demand Bnbiusoii answered, with great 
alacrity, that lu* sliould very gladly have complied, 
had not fortune playiMl one of her jade tri<‘ks with 
him : ‘‘ for since my winning of you," said he, “ I 
have been striiipcil not only of your immey Imt my 
own. II ewas going to harangue farther; but Booth, 
with great indignation, turned from liiiu. 

This poor gentleman had very little time to re. 
fleet on his own misery, or tin* rascality, as it ap- 
peared to him, of the other, when the same jiej-Nori 
who had the day before delivered him tlie guinea 
from the niiknown liand, again accosted liiiu, and 
told liim a laily in tlio lu'use (so be expressed him- 
self) desired tlie favour of his coiujiany, 

Mr. Booth imuiedialely obeyed the iiu'ssage, and 
was c(»iuluct('d into a room in tht* prison, when' he 
was presently cf)nvinccd that Airs, ^'iuccul was 
otiicr than his old acipuiintancc Miss Matthews. 

( IIABTKR VI. 

Containin'JT tlu* exlraoePmarv l)eliavirnir ef Mi-iw MaUliews nu 
her nu'etiii;; with and iinc i'ndfa\oiir.H to pooe, liy 

rvii>.ou i«n«l aulliurily, th;it it is pos'^iuh* for a to m- 

pi'ar to Im* whiit ,^]jc really is not. 

r.ioiiT r>r nine years had passed siuc«‘ any interview- 
hetw'ecn Mr ]h)otli and Miss .Matthews; ami llieir 
meeting now in so extraordinary a place nirecled 
both of them with an equal siuqjrisc. 

After some immaterial ceremonies, the lady ac- 
quainted Mr. Booth that, having heard there was a 
person in the prison who knew her by the name of 
Mat.tliews, she had great curiosity to inquire who 
he was, whereupon he had been shown to her troni 
the w'indow of the house ; that she immediately re- 
collected him, and, Vcing informed of his diHlressful 
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BitHation, for which slie exproHsod j^rcnt concern, 
/he had sent him that guinea whicli he had received 
the day before ; and then proceeded to excuse her- 
self for not having desired to see him at that ti#ie, 
when she was under the greatest disorder and hurry 
of spirits. 

Hootli made many handsome acknowledgments 
of her favour; and added that he very little won- 
dered at the disorder of her spirits, concluding that 
he was heartily concerned at seeing her there ; “ but 
I hope, madam,” said he — 

Here he hcsitateil; upon winch, bursting into an 
agony of tears, she cried out, “ O captain! captain! 
many extraordinary things have passed since last 
1 saw you. () gracious heaven ! did 1 ever 
expect that this would he tlu* next place of our 
meeting!*' 

She then tiling herself into her cliair, where she 
gave loose to her passion, whilst lie, in the most 
aliectionate and tender manner, endeavoured to 
soothe and comfort her ; hut passion itself did pro- 
bably more for its own reli(*f than all his friendly 
consolations. Having vented this in a large flood 
of tears, she heeame pretty well eomposiMl ; hut 
Jloolh unliappily luenLioning Ikt fatlwr, she again 
relapsed into an agony, and erit'd out, ‘‘ Why 1 why 
will yiu repeat tin* iiuiiie of tliat dear man'? I huM; 
(lisgraeed him, Mr. llooth, I am unworthy the name 
of his daugliter.” — Here passion again stopped her 
words, and ilisehargi’d itself in (ears. 

After tliis sciMnul vent of sorrow or slianie, or, 
if the reader pleases, of raue, ^he otiee more re- 
j’overed from her agonii s. 'i'o say the trutli, these 
are, I believe, as eritieal discharges of nature as 
any of those which are so callial hy (lie ])lnsicians, 
and do more ellcctually relieve the mind than any 
renn‘dies with whieh tin* whole materia mediea of 
jihilosophy eaii supply it. 

Wlnui Mrs. V|neent had rceoM'red her faculties, 
she perceived llootli sfamling silent, with a mixture 
of eoiiccrn iind astonishment in his eounteiianee ; 
tlien addressing liersclf to him with an air of most 
hcwitcliing sj)ftiicss, «tf w hieh she was a perfect 
mistress, she saM, “ I tlo not wonder at your ama/.e- 
ineiit, captain llooth, nor indeed at the i-onemai 
whieli you so jdainly <liscover for me; for 1 well 
kiuAv the gooilness of ynir nature: hut, O, Mr. 
llooth! believe rin*, when >011 know what Iiath haji- 
jM'iicd since our la-t nu'eting, your eonrern will he 
raisiMl, however your astoni.slnnent may cease. O, j 
sir! you are a stranger to the cause of my .>r- j 
rows.” I 

1 hope I am, am,” amswered lie ; “ for I can- 1 
not believe w lr.it I have heard in the prison - snrely 
murder” — at wliieh words she started from her < hair, | 
repeating, iMiiidiT ! “Oli! it is musi<* in iny»ars! 1 
— You have lieard then the cause of myciuimiitiiieiit, 
my glory, my deliglil, my ri’paiation'. Y'es, ni> old 
IriemI, tliis is tin* hand, tliis is (he ami that drove 
the jienkiiife to his heart. I'likind fortune, that 
not oneilrop of his blood reached my hand.— Indeed, 
«ir, I would never have washed it from it. — Hut, 
though I have not tlm liappiness to see it on my 
iiand, f have the glorious satisfaction of rememher- 
ing I Raw it run in rivers on tin* floor ; 1 saw it 
forsake his clieeks, I saw' him fall a martyr to my 
revenge. And is the killing a villain to he called 
murder? perhaps the law' calls it so. — Let it call it 

what it will, or punish me ns it pleases. Vunish 

me! — no, no — that is not in the power of man — 
not of that monster man, Mr. llooth. I am undone, 
am revenged, and have now no more business for 
; let them take it from me when they w ill.*’ 

Our poor gentleman lurned pale with horror at 


this speech, and the ejaculation of Good heavens I 
what do 1 hear! burst sjiontaneously from his lips ; 
nor can we. wonder at this, though he W'as the bravest 
of men ; for her voice, her looks, her gestures, were 
properly adapted to the sentimeiitH she expressed 
Such indeed was her image, that neither could 
Shakspeare describe, nor Hogartli paint, nor Clivo 
act a fury in higher perfection. 

“ What do you hear?” reiterated she. “ YTou hear 
the resentment of the most injured of women, Y'oi. 
have heard, you say, of the murder ; but do you 
know the cause, Mr. Booth? Have you since your 
return to Kngland visited that country where we 
formerly knew one another? tell me, do you know 
my wretched story? tell me that, my friend.” 

Booth liesitated for an answ’er; indeed, he had 
heard some imperfect stories, not mueli to h('r ad- 
vantage. She waited not till he had formed a 
speecii ; hut cried, ” Whatever you may have lieard, 
you cannot he acquainted with all the strange acci- 
dents wliieh have occasioned your seeing me in a 
place which at our last parting was so unlikely that 
1 should ev(*r have been found in ; nor can you know 
the cause of all that 1 have uticrod, and which, I 
am eonviiieeil, you never expected to have heard 
from my moutli. Tf these circumstances raise your 
curiosity, I will satisfy it.” 

He. answered, that curiosity was too iiuvui a 
word to express his ardent desire of knowing lier 
st(»ry. Upon whiel), with very little previous cere- 
mony, she began to relate wiiat is written in the 
following chaj'ter. 

But before we |)ut an end to this it may be ne- 
cessary to wliispi r a word or two to the critics, who 
have, perliajis, begun to cxjiress no less astonish- 
ment than Mr. Booth, that a lady in whom wc had 
remarked a most extraordinary power of displaying 
sofliu'ss should, tlie very next moment after the 
words were out of lu*r mouth, express sentiments 
heeoiiiiiig the lip.s of a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, Sem- 
iramis, Barvsatis, Tanaciuil, Livilla, Mcssalina, 
Agrippina, llruiiiehilde, VdlVida, lady Maebetli, .loan 
of Naples, (’hrislina of Sweden, Katharine Ha\s, 
Sarah Malcolm, (.’011 Philips,* or any other heroine 
of the teinler sex, vf liieli history, sacred or profane, 
ancient or modern, false or true, hath recorded. 

YVe desire such critics to remember that it is the 
same Knglisli climate in which, on the lovely 10th 
of June, under a serene sky, the amorous Jacobite, 
kissing the odoriferous zephyr’s breath, gathers ! 
nosegay of white roses to deck the whiter breast of 
Celia; and in wliieh, on the lllh of June, tbe very 
next <lav, the hoistirous Boreas, roused by tbe liol- 
low thunder, rushes horribly through the air, 
,aiid, driving the wet tempe.'.t before him, levels the 
hope of the liusbandiiian witli flic eart/i, duadtul 
remembrance of the conscipienci's of the 
Union. 

Again, lot it he rememhered that this is the If- 
same Celia, all tmider, soft, and delicate, who with 
a voice, the sweetness of which the Syrens riiigiit 
envy, warbles the harmonious song in praise ot the 
young adventurer; and again, (lie next day, or, pei- 
hajis tlie next hoiii, with iiery eyes, wrinkled brows, 
and foaming lij'S, ri'ars forth treason ami nonsense 
in a political argunnmt witli some lair one ot a dif- 
ferent jirinciple. 

Or, if the critic be a whig, and eonsoqneiUlv dis- 
likes such kind of similes, as being too favourable 
to Jaeobitiam, let him be contented with the tollow- 

ing story : . , , . 1 11 . 

I happ.'ued in my youth to sit behind two Udieh 

in a side-box at a play, where, in the balcony ou 

•Tiion*{b ta.sl uv)t least. 
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the opposite side, waa plarcd the inimitable B y 

C a, in company with a yoiin^ fellow of no 

irery formal, or indeed sober, appearance. One of 
the ladies, I remember, said to the other — “Did 
YOU ever see anything look so modest and so inno- 
cent as that girl over the way 1 what pity it is such 
a creature should be in the way of ruin, as I am 
afraid she is, by her being alone with that young fel- 
low ’/* Now this lady was no bad physiognomist, 
for it was impossible to conceive a greater appear- 
ance of modesty, innocence, and simplicity, tlian 
what nature had displaced in the countenance of 
that girl ; and yet, all appearances notwithstanding, 
I myself (remember, critic, it was in my youtli) had 
a few mornings before seen that very identical pic- 
ture of all tliose engaging qualities in bed with a 
rake at a bagnio, smoking tobacco, drinking punch, 
talking obscenity, mid swearing and cursing with all 
the impudence and impiety of the lowest and most 
abandoned trull of a soldier. 

CirAPTKU VII. 

lu which Miiis Matthews Ix'^ius her history. 

Miss Matthews, having barred the door on the in- 
siilc as securely as it was before barred on the out- 
side, piaieet'dcd as follow s : 

** You may imagine I am going to begin my his- 
tory at the time when you left the country ; but I 
cannot help reminding you of something which 
liappenod before. You will soon recollect the inci- 
dent ; but I believe you little know the consequence 
either at tliat time or since. Alas! I could keep a 
secret then ! now 1 have no secrets ; the world 
knows all ; and it is not worth rny while to conceal 
anything. Melll — You will not wonder, I believe. 

— I jirotest I can hardly tell it you, even now.^ 

But I am convincc<l you have too good an opinion 
of yourself to be surprised at any compicst you may 
have made. — ^ — Few’ iiieii want that good opinion — 
and perhaps very few* had ever more reason for it. 
Indeed, Mill, you was a charming follow in those 
days ; nay, you are not much altered for the worse 
now*, at least in the opinion of some women ; for 
your complexion and featuia s are grown much more 
masculine than tlicy were.” Here Booth made her 
a low bow, most probably with a coinplirncnt ; and 

after a little hesitation she again jiroceiMled. 

“ Do you remember a contest w hicli happened at an 
assembly, betwixt myself and Miss Johnson, a’uout 
standing uppermost ! you was then my partner; and 
young Williams dant’ed with the otlier lady. The 
particulars are not now worth mentioning, though I 
suppose you have long sijicc forgot them. Let it suf- 
fice that you supported rny claim, and Williams very 
sneakingly gave up that of his partner, who was, 
with much difficulty, afterwards jjrevailed to dance 
W'ith him. Y'ou said — I am sure 1 repeat the w'orUs 
exactly — that ‘you w*ould not for the w’orld affront 
any lady there ; but that you thought you miglit, 
without any such danger, di clare that there was no 
assembly in which that lady, meaning your humble 
servant, was not worthy of the uppermost place ; nor 
will I,’ said you, ‘suffer the first duke in England, 
when slie is at the uppermost end of the room, and 
hath called her dance, to lead his partner above her.’ 

“ What made this the more pleasing to me was, 
that I secretly hated Miss Johnson. Will you have 
the reason t why, then, I W'ili tell you honestly, she 
was my rival. That word perhaps astonishes you, 
as you never, I believe, heard of any one who made 
his address(?fl to me ; and indeed my heart was, till 
that night, entirely indifferent to all mankind; I 
mean, then, that slie was rny rival for praise, for 


beauty, for dress, for fortune, and consequently for 
admiration. My triumph on this conquest is not to» 
be expressed any more than my dcliglit in the person 
to^vhom I chiefly owed it. The former, I fancy, 
was visible to the whole company ; and 1 desired it 
should be so ; but the latter was so well concealed, 
that no one, f am confident, took any notice of it. 
And yet you a])poarcd to me that night to be an 
angel. You looked, you danced, you spoke — every- 
thing charmed me.” 

“Good heavens!” cries Booth, “is it jmssible 
you should do me so niiieli unmerited honour, and I 
should be dunce enough not to perceive the lejist 
symptom 1” 

“ I assure you,” answ'ered she, “ I did all I could 
to prevent you ; and yet I almost hated you for not 
seeing through what I strove to hide. Why, Mr. 
Booth, was yon not more quick-sighted 1 — I will an- 
swer for you — your affections were more happily 
disposed of to a mucli better woman than myself, 
whom you married soon afterwards. I sliouhl ask 
you for lier, ]Mr, Booth ; I should have asked yr)ii 
for her before ; hut I am unworthy of asking for 
her, or of calling her my acquaintaiu c.” 

Booth stopped her short, as she w as running into 
another fit of passion, and begged hi*r to omit all 
former matters, and aetpiaint him with that part of 
her history to which ho W'as an entire stranger. 

She then reiiew t d her discotirse as follows : 
“ Y'ou know*, Mr. Booth, I soon afterwards left that 
tow'll, upon the death of my grandmother, and re- 
turned home to my father’s house ; where 1 liad not 
been long arrived before some troops of dragoons 
came to quart ct in our neighbourhood. Among the 
officers there was a cornet whose detested name 
was Hehhers, a name I eoiihl scarce repeat, had I 
not at the same time the pleasure to rellect tliat lu* 
is now* no more. My father, you know, who is a 
hearty well-wisher to tin* proM'ut ^overnnn*nt, usrd 
always to invite tlie officers to his nouse ; so did he 
these. Nor was it long hefore this (ornet in so 
particular a manner recommended himself to tin? 
poor old genthMiian (I cannot tliink of him without 
tears), that mir house l)eea!m* liis princi])al habita- 
tion, and he was ran ly at his quarters, unh'ss when 
Ids superior (dlicers obliged Idm to he there. I 
shall say muhing of his person, nor cauild that he 
any lecommemluioii to a man ; it w’as sucli, liow- 
ever, as no woman eouhl have made an ohjeclioii to. 
Nature had certainly wrapped uj> her ojlions work in 
a most beaut ifid covering. To say tlie trutli, he was 
the handsomest man, except one only, tliat I ev(’r 

saw’ — I assure you, I have s»*en a handsomer hut 

— well. — He had, besides, all tin? (jualitications (d‘ a 
gcntlem:ui ; was g»*ntet*l and extremely ])olite; 
spoke French well, and danced to a miracle; hut 
what chiefly recominended him to iny father was 
his skill in imisie, of which you krniw that ticar man 
W'as the most violent lover. I wish he was not too 
susceptible of flattery on that hea<l; for 1 liave heani 
Hehhers often greatly commend iny father’s per- 
formance, and have «)hsei'Ycd that the good man was 
wonderfully pleased witli such commendations. '1 '<j 
say the truth, it is the only way I can account lor 
the extraordinary friendship which my father con- 
ceived for this person ; such a friendship, that he at 
last became a part of our family. 

“This very eircninstance, which, as I am con- 
vinced, strongly recommended him to my father, had 
the very contrary efl’ect w'ith me : 1 had never any 
delight in music, and it was not without much dilfi- 
ciilty I was prevailed on to learn to play on tho 
harpsichord, in which I had matlc a very slcinicf 
progress. As this man, therefore, was frequently 
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the occasion of my being importuned to play against 
^ly will, I began to entertain some dislike for him 
on that account ; and as to his person, I assure you, 
I long continued to look on it with great inditfer- 
ence. 

“ How strange will the art of this man appear to 
you presently, who had snlHcient address to convert 
that very circumstance which had at first occasioned 
my (lislike into the Hrst seeds of affection for him! 

“You have often, I ladicve, heard my sister Jicity 
play on the har])sichonl ; sin; was, indeed, reputed 
the best performer in the whole country. 

“ I Avas the farthest in tin; world from regarding 
tins perfection of hers with envy. In nullity, per- 
haj)s, I despised all perfiadion of this kind ; at least, 
as I had neith(?r skill nor ambition to excel this way, 
I looked upon it as a matter of mere indiirercnee. 

“ Ilebhers first put this emulation in niy head. He 
took great jiaiiis to persuade me that I had mneh 
greater abilities of the iruisieal kind tlian my sister, 
and that I might with the greatt'st ease, if J pleased, 
excel her ; offering me, at the same time, his assist- 
ance if I would ri'solvi' to undertake it. 

“ When he Imd sulHcieiitly intlamed my ainhU 
tion, in which, perhaps, he found too little diflicidty, 
the continual praist s of my sister, wliich befonr I 
had disrcgardi'd, heeame more' and more nauseous 
in my ears; and the rather, as, music being the 
favourite passion of my father, I became* apprclien- 
sive (ii(»t williout lVe(iucut hints fnmi Hehhei's of 
that nature) that she might gain too great a prefer- 
(Mjee ill his favour. 

“ To my harpsiehord then I apjilicd iu\self night 
and day, with sucli industry an<l atteuti«»u, that I 
soon began to perform in a tob rable manner. I do 
not ahsolutedy say I exeedled luy sister, for many 
were of a ditfeiamt opinion ; hut, indeeal, tlicre 
iniglit 1)0 some partiality in all fliat. 

“ Hehhers, at ’*'ast, deelared himself on rny side, 
and nobody could doubt his judgment. He assertcel 
ojienly tliat 1 |ila\<'(l in the li( tt*T mrmiscr of the 
two ; and one day, wfieu 1 was playing to him alone, 
iie alfeeti’d to hurst into a rapture of admiration, 
and, 8(pi(*e/iug me gently by the hand, s;iid, 'flnu'e, 
madam, 1 now d(‘claro you exiad your sister as iimcli 
ill music as, ailded he in a whi'.periug sigh, you do 
her, ami all tin* world, in every other charm. 

“ No woman can hear any superiority in AA'liat- 
e\er thing she di’sires to e.veel in. I now began to 
hate all the ailmirers of my sister, to be uneasy at 
every commemlatioii bcsloweil on her skill in music, 
and eons(Mjuently to love Hehhers for the preference 
A\hi( h he gave to mine. 

“ It was now that I began to survey the hand- 
some person of Heliht-rs with pleasure. And here, 
Mr. Hooth, 1 will betray to you tin* grand secret of 

our si'x. Many women, I believe, <lo, with great 

innocence, and oven with gr(*at indifference, con- 
verse with men of the finest persons; but this I am 
confident may he aflirmed with truth, that, when 
oriec a woman comes to ask this (juestion of herself, 
Is the man whom I like for some other reason, haiid- 
Roinet her fate, and his too, V(*ry strongly depend 
on h('r answering in the affirmative. 

“ Hehhers no sooner perceived that he made an 
impression on my heart, of wliich I am satisfied I 
gave liirn too undeniable tokens, than he atfccted 
on a suddi‘u to shun me in the most apparent 
manner. He xvorc the most melancholy air in niy 
presence, and, by his deject e<l looks and sighs, 
firmly persuaded nio that there was some secret 
sorrow labouring in his bosom ; nor will it be 
diRcult for you to imagine to what cause I im- 
puted It. 


“ Whilst T was wishing for his declaration of a 
passion in which I thought I could not be mistaken, 
and at the same time trembling whenever we met 
with the apprehension of this v(M*y declaration, the 
widow Carey cairn* from London to make us a visit, 
intending to stay tlie whole summer at our hmise. 

“ Those who know Mrs. Carey will scarce think 
I do her an injury in saying slic is far from being 
handsome ; and yet she is as linished a coipiette as 
if she had the highest biuiuty to support that cha- 
racter. Hut perhaps you have seen her; and if 
you have I am convinced you will readily subscribe 
to my opinion. “ 

Booth an.swereil be had not ; and then she pro- 
ceeded as in the following chapter. 


CHAPTEIi VIII. 


llic history of Miss Matthews continued. 


“ This young lady had not been three days w ith us 
before Hehhers grew so ])aiticular with her, that it 
was generally observed ; and my poor father, who, I 
believe, loved the cornet as if ho hail been his 
son, began to jest on the occasion, as one wlio would 
not be displeased at throwing a good jointure into 
the arms of his irieiul. 

“ You will easily guess, sir, tho disposition of my 
mind oil this oei-asioii ; hut I was not permitted to 
sulfer long under it ; for one day, when llebbei s 
was alone witli me, he took an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his uhliorreiieo at the tliouglits of marrying 
for iiitciTst, contrary to Ids iiieliuatioiis. 1 was 
Avarin on the svihjcet, and, 1 belii^ve, Aveiit so far as 
to say that none Init fools and villains did so. He 
replied, Avitli a si:;h, Yes, madam, but Avhat Avould 
A oil think of a man Avhosc heart is all the while 
bleeding for anotlier Avomaii, to Avliom lie would 
Avillingiy sacrilice the Avorhl ; hut, because he must 
sacriliee* her interest as avcU as Ids OAvn, never durst 


even give hi'r a Jdnl of that passion Avldeh Avas prey- 
ing on his very Ailals t Do you believe, Miss Fanny, 
there is such a Avretch on earth 1 I ansAvered, AAitli 
an a‘<sunn'd coldness, 1 did not believe there Avas, 
He then took me gently by the liand, and, Avitli a 
look so temler that I cannot dcsi ribe it, voAved lie 
Avas Idmsflf tl.at Avrctch. Then starting, as if con- 
scious of an error committed, he cried Avith a laul- 
tering voice. What am I saAing ? Fanloii me, Miss 
Fanny; since I bi*g only a our pity, 1 neAcr Avill ask 
for more. — At these avoi 'Is, hearing my father coming 


up, 1 betrayed myself entirely, if, indecil, I hail no: 
done it before. Vl hastily withdrew iny liaihl, cry- 
ing, Hush! for heaven’s sake, my talher is just 
c<*ndng in ; my blushes, my look, and my accent, 
telling him, I suppose, all Avhicli lie Avislu'd to kiu'Av . 

“ A feAV daAs noAY brought matters to an eclair- 
cissemeiit betAveeii us; the being undi’ceiAcd in Ailiat 
had given me so much uneasiness gavi* me a j>lea- 
sun* too SAveet to he resisted. 'I o triumph OAer tuC 
AvidoAA*, for Avhom I had in a very short time cmu- 
Inicted a most inveterate hatre I, Avas a pride not to 
he deseribed. Hehber? appeared to me to be tho 
cause of all this hlljipiiiess. I doubted not hut that 
he hud the most disinterested passion lor me, and 
thought him every Avay AViwtliy ot its ret uni. I did 
return it, and accepted’ him as my lover. 

“ Ho declared tlie greatest apprelieusions of my 
father's stispieh.n. I a.ti conviiaea these were 

eaiis.-less l.a.l his .lesi-ns heel, hoiieurahlo. To 
ti.ese, I e..nse„te.l that he st.ouUl earry on 
•ham aihlresaea to the wulow, who was now a con- 
atnnt jest between us : an.l he l»e'on<le.I, iron, Urn. 
to time, to aeiniaint me fa.thtully with everjthins 
that passed at his interviews with her; uor was lUl, 
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UithleM woman wantiii}? in her part of the deceit. ** I ask your pardon, Mr. Booth ; I might hari 
She carried herself to me all the wliile with a show spared Ihese exhortations, since no woman liearj 
of affection, and pretended to liave tlie utmost me ; but you will not wonder at seeing me affected 
friendship for me. But such arc the friendships of on this occasion.’' 

women Booth declared he w'as much more surprised at 

At this remark, Booth, though enouirh affected her being able so well to preserve her temper in 
at some parts of the story, had great diliiculty to recounting lier story. 

refrain from laughter ; but, by good luck, he escaped . “ O sir,” answered she, “ I am at lengtii recon- 

being perceived ; and the lady went on without in- ciled to my fate ; and I can now die with pleasure, 
terruption. since 1 die revenged. 1 am not one of those mean 


“ I am come now to a part of my narrative in 
which it is impossible to be particular without being 
tedious ; for, as to the coiniiK.'rce l)ctween lovers, it 
is, I believe, much the same in all. cases; and there 
is, perhaps, scarce a single i)hrase that hath not been 
repeated ten millions of times. 

** One thing, however, as I strongly remarked it 
then, so I will repeat to you now. In all our con- 
versations, in moments Vi hen he fell into the warmest 
raptures, and expressed the greatest uneasiness at the 
delay of liis joys, he seldom mentioned the word 
marriage ; and never once solicited a day for that 
purpose. Indeed, women cannot he eaiilionetl too 
much against such lovers ; for tlvough 1 have heanl, 
and perhaps truly, of some of our sex, of a virtue so 
exalte<l that it is proof against every temptation, yet 
tile generality, I am afraid, are too mueh in the | 
power of a man to wliom they have owned an atlVe- i 
tion. What is called being upon a good footing is, ■ 
perhaps, being upon a very dangerous one ; and a | 
W'omaii "who liath given her consent to marry can 1 
hardly be said to be safe till she is married. 

“ And now, sir, 1 liasten to the periotl of my ruin. 
We had a w'cdding in our family; my musical sister 
was married to a young fellow as musical as herself. 
Such a match, you may be sure, amoug'it other fes- 
tivities, must have a ball. Oh ! Mr. Booth, shall 
modesty forbid rne to remark to you what pRSHe<l 
on that occasion 1 But why <lo I mention modesty, 
who have no pretensions to it ! Everything was said 
and practised on that oi^casion, as if the jiurpose had 
been to inflame the mind of ev(‘ry woman present. 
That effect, I freely own to you, it had with me. 
Music, dancing, wine, and (he most luscious eonver- j 
sation, in which rny poor dear father innocimtly 
joined, raised ideas in me of which I shall for ever 
repent; and I wished (Avhy should I deny it t) that 
it had been my wedding instead of my sister’s. 

“ The villain Ilebbers danc»*d with me that night, 
and he lost no opjiortunity of improving the occa- 
sion. In short, the dreadful evening came. My 
lather, though it was a very unusual thing with him, 
grew intoxicated with liquor; most of the men were 
in the same condition; nay, I myself drank more 
than I wasaccustonujd-to, enough to inflame, though 
not to disorder. I lost my former hed-fellou’, my 
fii.ster, and, — you may, I think, guess the rest, — the 
villain found means to steal to my chamber, and I 
was undone. 

** Two months I passed in this detested commerce, 
buying, even then, my guilty, half-tasted pleasures 
at too dear a rate, with continual horror and appre- 
hension ; but what have I paid siifce — what do J pay 
now, Mr. Booth f O may my fate he a warning to 
every woman to keep her innocence, to resist every 
tenijitation, since she is certain to repent of the 
foolish bargain. May it be a warning to her to deal 
with mankind with care and caution; to shun (he 
least approaches of dishonour, and never to confide 
too much ill the honesty of a man, nor in her owui 
strength, where she has so much at stake ; let her 
rernemher she walks on a precipice, and the bottoni- 
lesa pit is to receive her if slic slips ;. nay, if she 
nuikes one false step. 


wrctclies who can sit down and lament their mis- 
fortunes. If I ever shed tears, they are the teaia 
of indignation. — But I will j)roceed. 

“ It was my fate now to solicit marri.age ; and I 
failed not to do it in the most earnest manner, Ko 
answ'cred me at first with procrastinations, declar- 
ing, from time to time, he would mention it to my 
father; and still excusing himself for not doing it. 
At last he thought on an expedient to obtain a 
longer reprievt*. This was by ])retendiiig that he 
.shouhl, in a very few weeks, be ])referred to llieeom- 
inarul of a troop ; and then, he said, he could w itii 
some confidence i)ropose the match. 

“ In this delay 1 was persuaded to accpiicsce, and 
was indeeti pretty easy, for I had not yi*t the least 
mistrust of his honour; hut wliat words can paint 
my sensations, when one morning he came into my 
room, with all the marks of ihjection in his i-ounfe- 
nauce, and, throwing an open letter on tin; table, 
said, There is new's, madam, in that letter wliich I 
am unable to tell you ; nor can it give you more coii- 
eerii than it Iialli gL^en me. 

“ This lett(‘r was from Ids captain, to ae(juaint 
him that the rout, as they call it, was arrived, and 
tliat they were to marcli within two da\s. And this, 

I am since eouvineed, was what he expectc'd, instead 
of the piefcnm.uit w'hich had bei n made llie ])ietcnee 
of delaying our marriage. 

“ The shock w hich I felt at rending this was inex- 
pressible, occasioned imlced principally by the de- 
parture of a villain whom 1 loved, llow evtrr, 1 soon 
uequired sufficient presi-nee uf mind to rememlier 
the inuiu point; and I now' ittsisled peremptorily on 
his making me immediately his w ife, whatever might 
be tlie consequence. 

“ He seemed thtinderslrvick at this ])roposal, 
being, 1 suppose, destittJte of any exeuse : but I was 
loo impatient to wait fi>r an answer, ami cried tjnt 
with much eagerness. Sure }i)u eannot hesitate a 

moment upon this matter Hesitate! madam I r(‘- 

jdied he — what you a.sk is impossible. Is this a time 
for me to rnentiiui a thing of this kiinl to your father ? 
— My eyes were now’ opened all at o:ic«' —I fell into a 
rage little short of madness. 'I’ell not me, I cried, of 

impossibilities, nor times, nor of my fallK-r, my 

honour, iny reputation, my all are at stake. — I will 
have no excuse, no jlelay — make me your w ife tliis 
instant, or 1 will proclaim you over the face (»f the 
Avhole earth for the greatest of villains. He answiU’cd, 
with a kind of sneer, 'What will you proclaim, ma- 
dam t — whoso lionour will you injur»‘l My tongue 
faltered when I offered to reply, and I fell into a 
violent agony, wliieh ended in a fit ; nor do I re- 
member any thing more that passed till I found myself 
in the arms of my poor affrighted father. 

“ O, Mr. Booth, what was then iny situation 1 
I trenihlc even now from the reflection. — I nuisl 
stop a moment. I can go no fartlier.” Booth at- 
tempted all in his power to soothe her; ami 
soon recovered her powers, and proceeded in (i*'* 
story. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In whkh Mik!} Matthews eoiidudes her relattou. 

Before I hud recovered rny senses 1 liudsuflieieiitly 
betrayed myself to the best of men, wlio, instead of 
upbraiding me, or (ixerting any anger, endcavoiirecl 
to comfort me all he could with assurances that all 
should yet be well. This goodness of his atlected 
me with inexpressible sensations ; I prostrated my- 
self before him, embraced* and kissed his knees, and 
almost dissolved in tears and a degree of tenderness 

hardly to be conceived But 1 am running into 

too minute descriptions. 

** llebbers, seeing me in a fit, had left mo, and 
sent one of the servants to take care of me. He then 
ran away like a thief from tlie house, without taking 
his leave of my father, or once thanking him for all 
his civilities. He did nut slop at his quarters, but 
made directly to London, apprehensive, I believe, 
either of my fatlnu* or brother’s resentment ; for J 
am convinced he is a (toward. Imieed his fear of 
my brother was utterly groundless; for 1 believe he 
would rather have thaiikial any man who had de- 
stroyed me ; and I am snrt? 1 am not in tlie least 
behindhand w’ith liiin in go<}d wishes. 

“All bis inveteracy to me h:ul, however, lu) elicct 
on my father, at least at that time; for, though the 
good nnin took sullici<‘iit occasions to reprimand me 
for my past olienee, heeoubl not he brought to aban- 
don me. A treaty of marriage was now set on foot, 
in which my father himself olfered me to Ht‘bbers, 
W'ith a fortune suj»erior to that which had been given 
witii Hi}’ sister ; nor could all my brother’s renioii- 
slrances against it, as an act of the highest injustice, 
avail. 

“ llebbers entered into the treaty, though not 
with much wanntii. lie had ev('u the assurance 
to make addilion il demands on kin father, which 
being complied tw Itli, e\»‘r\thing was conclmled, 
and the villain once, more recauNed into the house. 
He soon found means to olifiin in\ furgivtuiesii of 
his former l)t‘ha>iour; indt'ccl, he c<nn ineed me, 
so foolishly blind is female lovi*, that he had never 
been to blame. 

“ When eversthing W’as ready for our nuptials, 
mid the day of the ceremony was to he appoinlcil, 
in the iniclst of my happiness I received a letter 
from an unknown hand, acipiainting me (giu'ss, 
Mr. Booth, how' I was shotked at recei>ing it) 
that Mr. Hchhers was alrcaily married to a woman 
m a distant part of the kiinrdoni. 

“I W'ill not fire yon with all that passed at our iu‘xt 
interview. 1 communicatird tlie letter to llebbers, 
who, after some little hesitation, owned the fact, and 
not only owned it, hut had the address to improve 
it to Ills own advantage, to make it the means of 
«»tisfying nieconeerning all his forrm’r delays; which, 
10 say the truth, 1 was not so mueh displeased at 
imputing to any degree of villany as I should have 
been to impute it to the want of a sutHcient w armth 
of affection ; and though the disajipoinfinerit of all 
Tuy hopes, at the V(*ry instant of flicir expected 
fruition, threw me into the most violent disorders ; 
yet, when I came a little to myself, he had no great 
dithculty to persuade me ilial in every instaiiee, with 
regard to me, Hehberrt had acted from no other 
motive than from the most ardeu and ungovernable 
love. And there is, 1 believe, no crime wliich a 
woman will not forgive, wlnn she can derive it from 
that fountain. In short, I forgave him all, ami am 
willing to persuade myself I am not weaker than the 
teat of my aex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he hath a l»o- 

itching tongue, and is master of an adilrass that no 


woman could resist. I do assure you tlie charms of 
his person are his least perfection, at least in my 
eye.” 

Here Booth smiled, but liappily without her per- 
ceiving it, 

** A fresh difficulty (continued she) now arose. 
This was to excuse tne delay of the ceremony to 
my father, who every day very earnestly urged it. 
This made me so very uneasy, that I at last listened 
to a proposal, which, if any one in the days of my 
iiiiioceiice, or even a few days before, had assured riis 
I could have submitted to have thought of, 1 should 
have treate<l the supposition w ith tlie higliest con- 
tempt and indignation ; nay, 1 scarce reflect on it 
now W’ith more horror than astonishiiicnt. In short, 
I agreed to run aw'ay with him — to leave my lather, 
my reputat ion, everything which w as or ought tt» have 
been dear to me, and to live with this villain as a 
mistress, since 1 could not be his wile. 

“ Was not this an obligation of the highest and 
teiiderest kind, and liad I not reason to exjiect every 
return in the man’s power on whom I had eonl'erred 
it 1 

“ I will make short of the remainder of my story, 
for what is there of a woman worth relating, after 
w'hat 1 have told you I 

“ Above a year I lived witli this man in an obscure 
court in London, during which time I had a child 
by him, w'lmm Heaven, 1 thank it, hath been pleasec 
to take to itself. 

“ During many nnmtlis ho behaved to me with all 
the apparent tenderness and even fondness imagin- 
able ; but, alas ! how’ poor was iny enjoyment of 
this eonipareil to what it would havi? been in 
another situation f When lie was present, life was 
barely toh‘rul)le ; hut, when h»‘ was absent, nothing 
couhl equal the misery I endureil. I passed my hours 
almost entirely alone ; for no company hut what I 
despised would eonsort with me. Abroad, I scarce 
I'ver went,%*st 1 shonhl meet any of iny former ac- 
quaiiitanee ; for their sight would have plunged a 
thousanil daggers in my soul. My only diversion 
was going v«*ry siddoru to a ])lay, where I hid my- 
self in the gallerv, with a daughter of the woman i;f 
the house. A giil, itideed, of good sense and nianv 
g«)od qualities; hut how much beneath me was it to 
he the companion of a creature so low! O heavens! 
when I have seen my equals glittering in a side-box, 
liovv have the thoughts of niy lost honour torn mv 
soul !” 

“Pardon me, dtar madam,” cries Booth, “ h)r 
intermpting vam ; '»iit I am under the nloewt anxiety 
to know what heeame of vmr jioor hither, for whom 
I have so great a respect, and who, I am convinced, 
must 80 bitterly feel your loss.” 

“ O Mr. Booth,” answered she, “he was scarce 
ever out of my thoughts. II is dear image still ob- 
truded itself in my mind, aud I believe nould have 
broken my heart, had I iK'f taken a very jirepos- 
terons way to ease myself. I am, indeed, almost 
ashamial to tell yon ; hut necessity j)ut it in mt 
head.— You will think the matter too frilling to have 
been rcmciiihered, and so it siii i'lv was ; nor should 
I have remembered it on any other occasion. You 
must know then, sir, that my brother was alvyays 
my inveterate enemy, and altogether as tond ot my 
sister, — Ho once, prevailed with my father to let him 
take my sister with him in the chariot, and by that 
means I was disappointed of .going to a ball which 
I had set my In'art i>n. Th.e .lisappointment, I as- 
sure von, was great at the time ; but I had long since 
forgotten it. I must have been a very bad woman if 
I had not, for it was the only thing in which 1 can 
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rernomhcr that my father ever disoblitred me. How- 
ever, I now revived this in my mind, wdiich I arti- 
ficially worked up into so high an injury, that 1 as- 
sure you it afforded me no little comfort. When 
any tender idea intruded into my bosom, I imme- 
diately raised this phantom of an injury in my ima- 
gination, and it considerably lessened the fury of 
that sorrow which I should have otherwise felt for 
l!ie loss of so good a father, who died within a few 
months of my departure from him. 

** And now, sir, to draw to a conclusion. One 
night, as I was in the gallery at Driiry-lane play- 
house, I saw before me in a side-box (she was 
once below me in every place), that witlow whom I 
mentioned to you before. I had scarce cast my 
eyes on this woman behu’c I was so shocked with 
the sight that it almost (h'prived me of my senses ; 
for the villain Hebbers came presently in and seated 
himself behind her. 

“ He had het'ii almost a month from me, and I 
believed him to be at his quarters in Yorkshire. 
Guess what were my sensations when I beheld 
him sitting by that base woman, and talking to 
her w’ith the utmost familiarity. I could not 
long endure this sight, and having acquainted my 
companion that I was taken suddenly ill. I forced 
her to go home with me at the end of the second 
act. 

•* After a restless and sleepless night, when I rose 
the next morning I had the comfort to receive a 
visit from the woman of the house, who, after a 
very short introduction, asked me when I had heard 
from the captain and wdieii I expected to sec him t 
I had not strength or spirits to make her any answ'cr, 
and she proceeded thus: — Indeed I did not think the 
captain W'ould have used me so. ]My husband w'as 
an officer of the army as w ell as himself ; and if a 
body is a little low in the world, I arn sure that is no 
reason for folks to trample on a body. I defy the 
w'orld to say as I ever was guilty of ih ill thing. 
For heaven’s sake, madam, says I, what do you 
mean I Meant cries she; I am sure, if I had not 
thought you had been ca])tain Hebber’s lady, his 
lawful lady too, you should never have set footing 
in my house. I w’oiild have captain Hebbers know 
that, though I am reduced to let lodgings, I never 
have entertained any hut persons of character. — In 
this manner, sir, she ran on, saying many shocking 
things not xvortli repeating, till rny anger at last got 
the better of my patience as well as rny sorrow, and 
I pushed her out of the room. 

“ She had not been long gone before her daughter 
came to me, and, after many expressions of tender- 
ness and ])ity, acquainted me that her mother had 
Just found out, by means of the captain’s servant, that 
the captain was married to another lady ; which, if 
you did not know before, madam, said she, I am 
Borry to be the messenger of such ill news. 

** Think, Mr. Booth, what I must have endured to 
see myself humbled before such a creature as this, 
the daughter of a woman who lets lodgings I How- 
ever, having recollected myself a little, 1 thought it 
would be in vain to deny anything; so, knowing this 
to be one of the best-natured and most sensible girls 
In the world, 1 resolved to tell her rny whole story, 
and for the future to make her my conlidante. I 
answered her, therefore, with a good deal of as- 
surance, that she need not regret telling me this 
piece of ill news, for I had known it before 1 came 
to her house. 

** Fardon me, madam, replied the girl, you can- 
not possibly have known It so long, for he liath 
not been married above a week ; last night was the 
first time of his appearing in public with bis wife at | 


the play. Indeed, I knew very well the cause of 
your uneasiness there ; but would net mention ^ 

“ His w ife at the play ! answered I eagerly. What 
wifet whom do you meaiil 

“I mean the widow Carey, madam, replied she, 
(o whom the captain wa.s married a few days since. 
His servant w as here last night to pay for your lodg- 
ing, and he told it my mother. 

“ I know not what answer I made, or Avhether I 
made any, I presently fell dead on tlie fioor, and it 
was w ith great difliculty I was brought back to life 
by the poor girl, for neither the mother nor the 
maid of the house w’ould lend me any assistance, 
both seeming to regard me rather as a monster than 
a woman. 

“ Scarce had I rcoovered the use of my senses 
W'hen I received a letter from tlie villain, declaring 
he had not assurance to see my face, and very kindly 
advising me to endeavour to reconcile myself to my 
family, concluding with an offer, in case I did not 
succeed, to allow me twenty pounds a-ycar to sup- 
port me in some remote part of the kingilom. 

“ 1 need not mention my indignation at these pro- 
posals. In the highest agony of rage, I w’cnt in a 
chair to the detested house, where I easily got ac- 
cess to the wretch I had devoted to destruction, 
whom I no sooner found within my reach than 1 
plunge<l a drawn penknife, which I had prepureti in 
my pocket for the purpose, into his accursed heart. 
For this fact I w'as iimnediately seized and soon 
after committed hither; and for this fact T am ready 
to die, and sliall with pleasure rccei\e the sentem c 
of the law’. 

“Thus, sir,” said she, “ I have related to jon my 
unhappy story, and if I have tired your jiatieiicc, by 
dwelling too long on thoBo parts which aifected 
me the most, 1 ask your pardon.” 

Booth made a proper spc'cch on this occasion, and, 
having exjiresscd much concern at l^er present situa- 
tion, concluded that he hoped her 'sentence would 
be milder than she seemed to expert. 

Her reply to this w'as full of so mueli bitterness 
and indignation, that we do not tliink proper to re- 
cord the speech at length, in wliicli having vented 
her passion, she all at once put on a serene coun- 
tenance, and w ith an air of great coinplacmicy said, 
“Well, Mr. Booth, 1 think 1 have now a right to 
satisfy iny curiosity at the expense of your breath. 

I may say it is not altogether a vain curiosity, for 
perhaps I have had inclination enough to interest 
myself in w’hatever concf'rns yt>u ; but no matter for 
that: those days (added she with a sigh) are now 
over.” 

Booth, who was extremely good-naUired and 
well-bred, told her that she should not command 
him tw’ice whatever was in his power ; and tluMi, 
after the usual apology, was going to begin his 
history, w’hen tlie kcirper arrived, and acquainted the 
lady that dinner was ready, at the same time saying, 

“ I suppose, madam, as the gentleman is an af> 
quaintance of yours, he must dine with us too.” 

Miss Matthew’s told ftic keeper that she had only 
one w'onl to mention in private to the gentleman, 
and that then they would both attend him. She 
then pulled her [lurse from her pocket, in which 
w'cre upw'ards of tw’cnty guineas, being the re- 
mainder of the money for which she bad sold a gold 
repeating watch, her father’s present, with some 
other trinkets, and desired Mr. Booth to take what 
he should have occasion for, saying, “You know, I 
believe, dear Will, I never valued money; and now 
I am sure I shall have very little use for it.” Booth, 
with much difficulty, accepted of two guineas, and 
then they both together attended Uic kecucr 
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CHAPTER X. 

Table*talk, consisting nf a facetious dlicourso that pasted 
in the prison. 

There were assembled at tlie table the governor of 
these (not iinj)roj)erly called infernal) regions ; the 
lieutenant-governor, vulgarly named the first turn- 
key; Miss Matthews, 3Ir. Booth, Mr. Robinson the 
gambler, several other prisoners of both sexes, and 
one Murphy, an attorney. 

The governor took the first opj)ortnnity to bring 
the affair of Miss Matthews upon tlie carpet, and, 
then turning to Murphy, he said, “ It is very lucky 
this genlleinan happens to he present ; I do assure 
you, madam, your cause cannot be in abh‘r hands. 
He is, I believe, the host man in England at a de- 
fence ; I have known liiin often succeed against 
the most positive evidence.** 

“ Eie, sir,** answered Murpliy ; “ you know I hate 
all this ; but, if the lady will trust me with her cause, 

1 will do the best in my poAver. (Joine, madam, do 
not be discouraged bit of manslaughter and cold 
iron, I hope, will be the woist: or perhaps we may 
come off better with a slice of chance-medley, or 
se th'ftndnido.'* 

“ I am very ignorant of (he law, sir,” cries the lady. 

** Yes, madam,” answered Murj)hy ; “ it cannot 
he expect(Ml you should uiiderslaiul it. There are 
Aery fcAV of us Avho ])rof« ss it that understand the 
whole, nor is it necessary am; should. There is a 
great deal (>f rubhish of little use, about indictments, 
and abatements, and bars, ami ejectments, and tro- 
vers, and such stuff, with Avhich pcojde cram tht'ir 
heads to little purpose. 7'ln; chapter of evidence 
is the main business; that is the sheet-anchor; that 
is the rudiler, Avhicli brings the vessel safe inpodutn. 
Evidence is, imlced, the Avhole, the su/tima fotidls^ 
for dt‘ non appnrcnfibus it non iminUntibus cadvm 
('{ft ratio,'* • 

“ If address yonrsolf to mo, sir,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ Mill are mmh too learned, I assure you, for 
rny understamliiig.'* 

7hre, madam,” ansAvered Murphy, “ is Latin 
for a eandh; : I conmn iid your prudence. I shall 
know the particulars of your case Avhen vac are 
alone.” 

” I hope the lady,” said Hobinsnn, ” hath no sus- 
picion of any perstm here. I hope Ave are uU per- 
sons of honour at this table.” 

” I) — n my ejes !” answered a Avell-dressed avo. 
man, “ I can answer for myself and the otlier 
ladies; though I ncAer saAV the lady in my life, she 
neial not be shy of us, d — n my eyes ! 1 scorn to 
rap* against any lady.*’ 

” D — n me, madam V* cried another female, ” I 
honour what you have done. I once jnit a knife 
into a cull myself— so my service to you, inadani, 
*nd I wish you may come off with se dijfidendo with 
ftll my heart.** 

“ I beg, good woman,” said Miss Matthews, “ you 
would talk on some other subject, and give yourself 
no concern about my affairs.” 

” Y^ou see, ladies,” cried Murj)hy, ** the gentle- 
woman doth not care to talk on this matter before 
company ; so pray do not press her.** 

“ Nay, 1 value the lady’s acquaintance no more 
than she values mine,” cries the first woiuau who 
■poke. “ 1 have kept as good company as the lady, 
I believe, every day in the week. CJood Avoman! 
I do not use to bo so treated. If the lady says such 
another word to me, d — n me, I Avill ilaikeu her 
lights. Marry, come up I Good woman 1 — the 

‘• A cant Avord, meaning to swear, or rather to perjure your- 


lady ’s a whore as well as myself; and, though 1 am 
■ent hither to mill doll, d — ii my eyes, 1 have 
money enough to buy it off as well as the lady 
herself.” 

Action might perhaps soon have ensued Ibis 
speech, had not the keeper interposed his authority, 
and put an end to any further dispute. Soon after 
which, the company broke up, and none but him- 
self, Mr. Murphy, captain Booth, and Miss Mat- 
thew's, remained together. 

Miss Matthews then, at the entri;aty of the 
keeper, began to open lier case to Mr. Murpliy, 
W'hoin she admitted to be her solicitor, ihougli she 
still declared she was indiflerent as to the event of 
the trial. 

Mr. Murphy, having heard all the particulars 
with which the reader is already acipiainled (as far 
as related to the murder), shook his head and said, 
** There is but one circumstance, madam, Avhieli I 
wish was out of tlie case ; and that We must put 
out of it ; I mean the currying the pen-knife 
druAvn into the room with you ; for that seems to 
imply malice prej)onsive, as Ave call it in the law : 
this circumstanee, therefore, must not appear 
against you ; and, if the servant Avho was in the 
room observed this, hi; must be bought off at all 
luizards. All here you say arc friends ; therefore 1 
tell you openly, you must funiish me Avith money 
suflicient for this purpose. Malice is all we have to 
guard against.” 

“ T Avoulil not presume, sir,” cries Booth, ” to 
inform you in the laAv ; but 1 have lieard, in case of 
stabbing, a man may be indicted upon the statute; 
and it is capital, though no malice appears.” 

” You say true, sir,” ansAvered Murphy; ” a man 
may be indicted contra for tnam statutis ; and that 
method, I Avill allow you, requires no malice. I 
presume you are a laAvyer, sirt” 

‘‘ No, iiylced, sir,” ansAvered Booth, “ I know 
nothing of the law,” 

Then, sir, IavIU tell you — If a man be indicted 
amtra forma m staiatiSf as Ave say, no malice is ne- 
eessaiy, Ix'caiise the form of the statute makes 
malice ; and then Avhat Ave liave to guard against 
is having struck the first hloAv. Box on’t, it is un- 
lucky this Avas (lone in a room : if it had been in 
the street Ave eouUl have had tiAe or six Avit nesses 
to have proved the first hloAV, cheaper than, 1 am 
afraid, we shall g(‘t this one ; for avIu a a man 
knoAvs, from the unhappy eirciirustances of the cas(\ 
tliat you can procure no other Avitiiess hut himself, 
he is alwajs dear. It is so in all other Ava}8 of 
business. I am Aery implicit, you see; hut avc arc 
all among friends. The safest Avay is to furnish me 
with money enough to offer him a good round sum 
at once ; and 1 think (it is for your good 1 spc'ak) 
fifty pounds is the least that can he ollered him. I 
do assure you I Avould offer liim no less Avas it my 
own case.” 

” And do you think, sir,” said she, ” that I AA'ould 
save my life at the expense of hiring another to per- 
jure himself i” 

” Ay, surely do I,” cries Alurphy ; ” for Avhere 18 
the fuvilt, admitting there is some tault in perjury, 
us YOU call it t and, to be sure, it is such a matter as 
every man slioiihl ralhcr Avish to avoid than not : 
and Vet, as it may he managed, there is not so much 
as some people are aj't to imagine in it; tor he need 
not kiss the hook, mid then pray Avliere is the per- 
iuryt but if the crier is sliarper than ordinary, Avhat 
IS it he kisses? is it aiiA tiring hut a hit ot calf’s- 
skin? 1 am sure a man must he a Aery had Christian 
himself who would not do so much as that to save 
the life of any Christian Avhalever, much more of so 
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pretty a latly*. Indeed, madam, iF we can make out 
but a tolerable ease, so much beauty will go a great 
way with the judge and the jury too/* 

Tlie latter part of this speecli, notwithstanding 
the mouth it came from, caused Miss Matthews to 
suppress much of the indignation which began to 
aj'ise at the former ; and slu? answered with a smile, 
“ Sir, you are a great casuist iu tliese matters; but 
we need argue no longer coiu'eriiiug them ; for, if 
iifty pounds would save my life, I assure you I eould 
not command that sum. The little money f hard 
in my pockets is all I ean call my own; and I ap- 
prehend, in the situation 1 am in, I shall have very 
little of that to spare.” 

“ Come, come, madam,” cries iMurpliy, “ life is 
sweet, let me tell you, and never sweeter than when 
we arc near losing it. 1 have known many a man 
very brave and undaunted at his first commitment, 
who, when business began to thicken a little upon 
him, hath changed bis note. It is no time to be 
saving in your condition.” 

Tbc keeper, wlio, atN'i* the liberality of Miss 
Matthews, and on seeing a purse of guineas in Inn* 
hand, had conceived a great opinion t)f her wealth, 
ho sooner hoard that the sum which he had in in- 
tention entirely contiseated for his own use was 
attempted to be broke iu upon, tlionght it high time 
to be upon his guard. “ To he sure,” cries he, ‘‘ Mr. 
Murphy, life is sweet, as you say, that must be 
acknowledged ; to be sure, life is sweet ; but, sweet 
as it is, no person can advance more than they are 
worth to save it. And indeed, if the lady can com- 
mand no more money than that little she mentions, 
she is to be commended for lier unwillingness to jmrt 
with any of it ; for, to bo sure, as sin; .sa\s, s!ie will 
want every farthing of that to live like a geiitU- 
womau till she cojjies to Jier trial. A ml, to be stirc, 
as sweet as life is, people ought to take car«‘ to be 
able to live sweetly while they do live ; besides, I 
cannot help saying the lady shows hers«*lf to be what 
slju is, by her abho'-rence of perjury, which is eer- 
faiiily a very di(?a>lful criiue. Au l, tliough the not 
kissing the book doth, as you say, make a great deal 
of difference ; and, if a man had a great while to live 
and repent, perhaps he might swallow it well enough ; 
yet, when people comes to be near their end (as w!h> 
can venture to foretel what will be the ladv's case {) 
they ouglit to take care not to overburthen their 
conscience. I hope I lie lady’s case will not be found 
murder; for I am sure 1 always wish well all iny 
prisoners who sliow themselves to be gentlemen or 
gentlewomen ; yet one should always fear the worst.” 

“Indeed, sir, you speak like an oraeh*,” answ.'ied 
the lady ; “ and one subornation of pinjury would sit 
heavier on my conscience than twenty such murders 
a.s I am guilty of.” 

“ Nay, to be sure, madam,” answere<l the keeper, 

“ nobody can pretend to tell what jirovocation you 
must have had ; and certainly it can never be ima- 
gined that a lady who behaves herself so handsomely 
as you have done ever since you have been under 
my keys sliould be guilty of killing a man without 
being very highly provoked to do it.” 

Mr. Murphy was, I believe, going to answer when 
he was called out of the room ; after which nothing 
passed between the remaining jiersons worth relat- 
ing, till Booth and the lady retired back again into 
the lady’s apartment. 

Here they fell immediately to coirrnentiiig on the 
foregoing discourse; but, aa their comments were, I 
believe, the same with what most readers have made 
on the same occasion, we shall omit them. At last, 
MUh Matthews reminding her companion of his pro- 
mise of relating to her what had beffillen him since 


the interruption of their former acquaintance, ha 
began as is written in the next book of this history. 

BOOK Il.—CHAPTKR I. 

Ill which captain Bootii b<\s;ins to ri'late liis history. 

The tea-table being removed, and Mr. Booth and 
the lady left alone, he proceeded as follows : 

“ Since you desire, madam, to know the parti - 
culars of my courtship to that best and dearest of 
women whom 1 afterwards mariied, I will endea- 
vour to recollect theiii as well :is 1 can, at least all thosa 
inciilents which are the most worth relating to you 

“ If the vulgar opinion of the fatality in marriuga 
had ever any foundation, it surely appeared in my 
marriage with my Amelia. I knew her in the first 
dawn of her beauty ; and, I believe, madam, she had 
as much us ever fell to the share of a woman ; but, 
though i always admireil licr, it was long without 
any spark of love. l*erliaps the general admiration 
which at that time pursued her, the respect paid her 
by persons of tin; highest, rank, and the numberless 
adilresses which were made her by men of great 
fortune, prevmited my aspiring at the possession of 
those charms which seemed so al)soliitely out of my 
reaeli. However it was, 1 assure you the aceident. 
which deprived her of the admiration of others m:uh* 
the first great impression on my heart iu her favour. 
The injury iloae to her beauty by the ovqrtuniiug of 
a ehaise, by wliich, as \ou may well rememlier, her 
lovely nose was heat all to pieces, gave me an assur- 
ain.'e tliat the woman who had been so mueh adorf.d 
for the eliarms of htu* j)ers()n deserved a imirli higlier 
adoration to hr* pairl to lu*r mind; Ibr tliat she was 
in tlie latter respci-t iiiiinitely mort? siipericu’ to llie 
rest of her sex than s!u‘ liad ever Ix'eii i:i tlie former.” 

‘‘ I ailmire your tustr* extreim-ly,” cried tie? larly ; 
” 1 rcjur’inber perfeelly well llu* grr*at heroism with 
wliieli your Amelia bore that mistbituue.” 

“ (iood hea\ensl mailam,” un.swi'ierl lie; “ wliat 
a magnanimity <d* mind did li<*r behaviour demon- 
strati*! if the world huM* exfolleil the linmir’sa of 
soul ill a mail who can supjmrt the loss of forlum*; 
of a giuier.il who eau he eomprvsi*il after the hiss of a 
victory ; or of a king who can be I'ontented with tlie 
loss of a crown ; with what astonishment ougiit we 
to heiiold, witii what praises to honour, a young 
lady, who can with pali'-uce and resignation suhmit 
to the loss of exrpiisiti- heaiity, in oilier W'lrrls to lie?, 
loss of fortune, power, glory, e\ery thing whir*li 
liuinaii nature is aj)t Kr eouit and rejoice iu ! Avhat 
must be flu; mimi waiieh ran bear to he deprived of 
all these in a monu*nt, and hyan unlV'rtunate Iritling 
aeeiileiil ; w lueh could support ail liiis, fogellu'r with 
the most exquisite toniu*nts nf body, and with dignity, 
witli resignaliun, avithout complaining, almost, with- 
out a t(*ar, undergo the most painful and drciullnl 
operations of surg»‘ry in such a situation!” Here 
he stoppl'd, and a torrent of tears gushed from his 
eyes ; such tears as an; apt to flow from a truly iiohlc 
heart at tlie lieaiiug of anything surprisingly great 
and glorious. As soon as he was able he again 
prorreded thus ; 

“ Would yim think. Miss Matthews, that the mis- 
fortune of my Amelia was capable of any aggrava- 
tion! I assure you, she hath often told me it was 
aggravated with a circumstance wliicli outweighed 
all tin; other ingredionta. This was the cruel insults 
she received from some of her most intimate ac- 
quaintance, several of whom, after many distortions 
and grimaces, have turned their heads aside, unablo 
to support their secret triuinpli, and burst ® 
loud laugli in her hearing.” 

“ Good heavens ’* criad Miss Matthews; “what 
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detestable actions will this contemptible passion of 
envy prevail on our sex to coinmit!” 

“ An occasion of this kind, as she hath since told 
me, made the first impression on her j^entle heart in 
my favour. I was one day in company with several 
young ladies, or rather young devils, where poor 
Amelia’s accident was the subject of much mirth 
and pleasantry. One of these said she hoped miss 
would not hold her head so high for the future. 
Another answered, I do not know, madam, what 
she may do Avifh her head, ])ut I am convinccil she 
will never more turn up her nose at lier betters. 
Another cried. What a very proper match iniglit now 
be made between Amelia and a certtiin captain, 
who had unfortnnatidy received an injury in the 
same part, though from no shameful cause. Many 
other sarcasms wen* thrown out, A'ery uiiworthy to 
be. r(‘p(!ated. I was hurt with perceiving so much 
malice in human sha[)c, and cried out very bluntly, 
hideed, ladies, you need not exprc'ss such satisfac- 
tion at pf)or Miss Emily’s accident ; for she will still 
be the handsomest woman in Emgland. This spec'ch 
t>f mine was afterwanls variously repeated, by some 
t«) my honour, atid l»y others represented in a con- 
trary light; inrh-isl, it was often reported to Ik* 
much ruder than it was. However, it at length 
reaehed .Vmelia’.s ears. She said site was very 
mueli obliged to me, since 1 could have so mueh 
comiiassion fur her as to be rude to a lady on her 
aecount. 

AlKiut a month after the acci<lent, wlien Aimdia 
la'gan to see ('omi)any in a mask, 1 bad the liononr 
to drink ti'i wifli her. Wo were alone together, 
and I begged lier to itidulgi* luy euriosity by show- 
ing me her face. Slu* answ(‘retl in a m«wt obliging 
manner, Perhaps, Mr. llootli, you will as little 
kiiow me when my mask is olf as ^^Ilen it is on; 
and at tile satin* in^faMf iiiuinsked. — 'Ehe surgeon’s 
skill was the l<*9sl I eonsi<lered. A (huii^and teinb r 
id MS rushed all at on<‘e on m\ mind. 1 was unahle 
to contain myself, .and, eagmly kis>.ing her liand, I 
e;i<’d -1. jiou ni\ soul, madam, )»*u n(*\er appeare«l 
to me so lovely as at this iiistaut. Notliing more 
r riiarkahle passed at this visit ; l»ut I siueerely be- 
lieve we wer«? neither of us Imreaft'-r inditferent to 
eicll ntln*r. 

“ Many months, however, passed after this, he- 
foi e I ever thought seriously of mtikiug her my wite. 
Nt>t that I wanted sulheieiit b>ve for Auudi.i. In- 
deed it arose from the vast affection 1 bore her. 1 
i’onsidered mv own as a desperate furtune, hers as 
eii(iri''y dependent on her nnither, w.'io was a wo- 
nvni, ym know, of vi<dent passions, :uui very un- 
lik<‘ly to consent to a mat« h so highly eontrary to 
tin* interest of her danght«*r. The more I loved 
Amelia, the more firmly 1 resolved within myself 
iiev(*r to proposi* love to her seriottsly. Such a dtipe 
Was niy nuilcrstnnding to my heart, and so fool- 
ishly did f imagiTie I could he mast<*r of a flamt? to 
which 1 was every day adding fuel. 

“ O, Miss Matthews! we have heard of men en- 
tirely masters of tln*ir passi«ms, and of Iiearts wbieh 
can carr-y this fire in them, and eonceal it at their 
pleasure. Perhaps then* may h»* such : but, if tliere 
nre, those h«‘arts may he compared, I believe, to 
‘lamps, in which it is more riitTlcult to keep tire alive 
than to prevent its blazing ; in mine it was placed in 
tin* mirlst of combustible matter. 

“ Aft('r several visits, in which looks and sighs 
bad been int«*rc)iang«*d on both sides, hut without 
the least mention of passion in private, one day flie 
disemirse 1 etw(MMi ns wlien alone happened to tnm 
n love ; I say happened, for I protest it was not 
designed on my side r*i t us lirmly convinced 


not on hers. I was now no longer master of myself ; 

I declared myself the most wretched of all martyrs to 
this tender passion ; that 1 had long concealed it 
from its object. At length, after mentioning many 
particulars, supp-essing, however, tliose vvliich must 
have necessarily brought it home to Amelia, 1 con- 
cluded with begging her to be tlie confidante of my 
amour, and to give me lier advice on that occasion.*’ 
“ Amelia (O, 1 shall never forget the dear per- 
turbation !) appeared all confusion at this instan^ 
She trembled, turned pale, and discovered how well 
she imderetood me, by a thousand more symptoms 
than r could t.ake notice of, in a slate of mind so 
very little different from her own. At last, with 
faultering accents, she said 1 had riiadi* a very ill 
choice of a counsellor in a matter in which she was 
so ignorant. — Adding, at last, I believe, Mr. Booth, 
you gentlemen want very little advice in these affairs, 
which you all understand better than we do. 

“ I will relate no more of our conversation at 
present ; indc«*d, I am afraid I lire you with too 
many particulars.” * 

“ (), no !” answered she ; “ I slionld be glad to 
h(‘ar every step of an amour which hail so tender a 
h( ginning. Tell me everything you said or did, if 
}oii can remember it.” 

He then [iroceeded, and so will we in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mr. It. nil contiuuKs his stiK In thi fhapti* thnre are some 
j i*'. that m . a V.i'.il <*f loiu Ii.-'toM* hy ' 

voiiiig l:Kly m;iy oxiimuii* IIk* hfiirt of lu’r loii*r. I i >uld 
adviM*, tlicirfort*. lh »t ».>M*ry luvi*r Itt* ohligoil to ri'sui it over 
ill the prewrii-»* uf his ini-ti»*>s, iuiil that she ciucl’ully vrateli 
liLs emotiuas uliilc he ia riMdiiig. 

“ I w\s under tin* utmost eonoern,” cries Booth 
“when I retired iVoiii my visit, and had reflecie* 
civdly on what 1 liad said. I now saw plainly that 
I h:ul ma<le downright love to .Amelia; and I feared, 
such was iny vanitv, that 1 had already gone too far, 
and been two sueces.<t\il. Ecaredl do I s.ay 1 could 
I four what I ho])e<l t liow shall 1 des<‘ribe the aiix. 
ii'ty of my mind 1” 

You need giii* yiuirsclf no great pain,’* cried 
Miss M.itllu'ws, “ to ilcscrihe what I can so {>asily 
guess. To 1 h? Imnest with }ou, iMr. Booth, I do 
not agree witli }oiir ladv’s opinion that the men 
ha\e a superior mubTstanding in the mailers of 
lovf. Alpn are often blbid to the passion-? of wo- 
hut e\ery woman jui.'k-sighted as a 

hawk on tin islons ; nor is thfi'c one article in 

the whole which is not n'lderstood hy all 

our se\.” 

“ However, madam,” said Mr, Booth, “ I niiw 
undertook to deceive Anmiia. 1 abstained three 
da\s from seeing lier; to say t!ie trntli, I endea- 
voured to work nnself up t>i a resDlufioii ot li’.'iviug 
her for ever : hut when I eould not so tar subdue 
my passion But why do 1 talk nonsense of sub- 

duing passion 1 — 1 sboidil say, whi'U no other pas- 
sion could surmount my b)>e, 1 refurnetl to visit her; 
and now I attemi>ted the strangest project which 
ever ciitt'red into tin* silly head ot a Kuer. This 
was to ])ersuade Atm-Iia that I was n'ally in love in 
another place, and had literally exprcs^.-.l my mean- 
ing when 1 asked her adMce and desired her to be 
my contidante. 

“ I therefon* forged a nn etiugto nave been between 
me and mv imaginary mistress since 1 had last seen 
Amelia, and rehdeil the partienlars, as >vell as I could 
invent them, which had p isseil at our conversation. 

“ Poor Amelia presently swallowed this bHit ; 
and, as she hath told me since, absolutely believed 
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me to be in earneet. Poor dear love ! how should 
the sincercst of hearts have an idea of deceit 1 for, 
with all her simplicity, I assure you she is the most 
sensible woman in the world/* 

“ It is highly generous and good in you,’* said 
^liss Matthews, with a sly sneer, “to impute to 
honesty what others would, perhaps, call credulity/* 

“ I protest, madam,” answered he, ** I do her no 
more than justice. A good heaU will at all times 

betray the best head in the world. Well, madam, 

my angel was now, if possible, more confused than 
before. She looked so silly, you can hardly believe 
it.” 

“Yes, yes, I can,” answered the lady, with a 
laugh, “I can believe it. — Well, well, go on.” — 
“ After some hesitation,” cried he, “ my Amelia said 
faiutly to me, “Mr. Booth, you use me very ill; you 
desire me to be your confidante, and conceal from 
me the name of your mistress.” 

“ Is it possible tlien, madam,” answered I, “ that 
you cannot guess her, when I tell you she is one of 
your acquaintance, and lives in this townt” 

“ My acquaintance 1” said she : “ La ! Mr. Booth, 
— In this town! I — I — I thought I could have 
guessed for once ; but I have an ill talent that way 
— I will never attempt to guess anything again/* 
“Indeed I do her an injury when I pretend to re- : 
present her manner. Her manner, look, voice, i 
ever}thing was inimitable ; such sweetness, softness, 
innocence, modesty ! — Upon my soul, if ever man 
could boast of his resolution, I think I might now, 
that I abstained from falling prostrate at her feet, 
and adoring her. However, I triumphed ; pride, I 
believe, triumphed, or perhaj)s love tfot the better of 
love. Wc once more parted, and I promised, the 
next time I saw her, to reveal tlie name of my mis- 
tress. 

“ I now had, I thought, gained a comj)lete victory 
over myself; and no small compliments did I pay to 
my own A*solution. lu short, I triumphed as 
cowards and niggards do when they ilatter tliem- 
selves with having given some supposed instance of 
courage or generosity ; and my triumph lasted as j 
long; that is to say, till rny ascendant passion had 
a proper opportunity of displa>ing itself iii its tnie 
and natural colours. 

“ Having hitherto succeeded so well in rny own 
opinion, and obtained this mighty self-conquest, I 
now entertained a design of exerting the most ro- 
mantic generosity, and of curing that unbapj.y pas- 
sion which I perceived I liad raisi'd in Amelia. 

“ Among the ladies wlio had express(;d the great- 
est satisfaction at my Amedia’s misfortune, Miss Os- 
borne had distinguished herself in a very eminent 
degree ; she.was, indeed, the next in beauty to my 
angel, nay, she had disputed the preference, and had 
4 ome among her admirers who were blind enough 
to give it in her favour.*’ 

Well,’* cries the lady, “ I will allow you to 
call them blind ; hut Miss Osborne was a charming 
girl.” 

“ She certainly was handsome,** answered ho, 

“ and a very considerable fortune ; so I thought my 
Amelia would have little difHculty in believing me 
when I fixed on her as my mistress. And I con- 
cluded that my thus placing my affections on her 
known enemy would be the surest method of «*radi- 
cating every tender idea w^itb which I had been ever 
honoured by Amelia. 

“ Well, then, to Amelia I wentj she received me 
with more than usual coldness and reserve ; in 
which, to confess tlje truth, there appeared to me 
more of anger than indifference, and more of dejcc- 
fjon than oJf either. After some short introduction. 


I revived the discourse of my amour, and presently 
mentioned Miss Osborne as the lady whoso name 1 
had concealed ; adding, that the true reason why i 
did not mention her before was, that I apprehended 
tliere was some little distance between them, which 
I hoped to have the happiness of accommodating. 

“ Amelia answered with much gravity, ‘ If you 
know, sir, that there is any distance betw'ceii us, I 
suppose you know the reason of that distance ; and 
then, I think, I could not have expected to be af- 
fronted by her name. I would not have you think, 
Mr. Booth, that I hate Miss Osborne. No! Heaven 
is my witness, I despise her too much. — Indetul, 
when I reflect how much I loved the woniaii wiio 
hath treated me so cruelly, I own it gives me pain — 
when I lay, as I then imagined, and as all about me 
believed, on my death-bed, in all the agonies of 
pain and misery, to become the object of laughter to 
my dearest friend. — O, Mr. Booth, it is a cruel re- 
flection ! and could I after this have expected from 
you — but why not from you, to whom I am a person 
entirely indifferent, if such a friend could treat me 
so barbarously V 

“ During the greatest part of this speech the 
tears streamed from her briglit eyes. 1 could en- 
dure it no lunger. I cauglit up the word iiuliffeieiit, 
and repeated it, saying, Do you think then, madam, 
that Miss Kmily is indiffereut to me f 

“ Yes, surely, I do, answered she : I know I 
ain ; indeed, why should I not be inditlereiit to 
you 1 

“ Have my eyes, said 1, then, declared no- 
thing f 

“O! tlicre is no need of your e^es, answered 
she; your tongue hath <leclared that you Ijave 
singled out of all womankind my greatest, 1 will say, 
iny basest enemy. 1 own I tuiec lliouglit tlial 
character would have been no recommend iit ion to 
you; — but why did I think sot I born to de- 
ceive myself. 

“ 1 then fell on my knees before lier ; and, forcing 
her haml, cridl out, (), my Amelia ! 1 can l)e:ir iio 
longer. You are the only rnistn'SH of iiiy atleelions; 
you are tin; deity I adon*. In ibis st}le 1 ran on 
for above two or three minutes, what it is iinpossibbr 
to repeat, till a torrent of contending passions, to- 
gether with the surprise, overpowerecl iier gentle 
spirits, and she fainted away in my arms. 

“ I’o describe my seiis.ition till she returned to • 
herself is not in my power.” — “ \ou need not,” 
cries Miss Matthews. — “ Oh, happy Amelia! why 
had I not been blest with such a passion !” — “ I 
am convineed, madam,” continued he, “ you cannot 
exjM'Ct all the particulars of the tender scene wliirli 
ensued. I was not enough in my senses to reinem- 
her it all. Let it suffice to say, that that behaviour 
with winch Amelia, while ignorant of its motive, 
had been so much displeased, when she became 
sensible of that motivi;, provt'dthc strongest reeorii- 
rnendation to her favour, and she was pleased to 
call it generous.” 

“ Generous!” repented the lady, “ and so it was 
almost beyond the reaeli of humanity. I (piestion 
whether you ever Jiad an j*(jnul.” 

I’erhaps ifie critical reader may have the same 
doubt with Miss Matlhe-ws; and lest he should, 
will here make a gap in onr liistory, to give him an 
opjiortunity of aecuratedy considering wliether this 
conduct of Mr. Booth was natural or no ; and con- 
.sequently, whether we have, in this place, maintained 
or deviate<l from that strict adherence to universal 
truth which wc profess above all other historit'ine. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tlie anrrativc continued. More of tlie touchstone. 
Booth made a proper acknowledgment of Mias 
Matthews’s civility, and then renewed his storv. 

“ We were upon the footing of lovers ; and Ame- 
lia throw off lier reserve more and more, till at 
length I found all that return of my affection which 
the tendercst lover can require. 

My situatit)!! would now have been a paradise, 
had not iny happiness been interrupted with the same 
reUcctions 1 have already mentioned ; had I not, in 
short, concluded that I must derive all my joys from 
the almost certain ruin of that dear creature to whom 
I should owe them. 

“ This thought haunted me night and day, till 
I at last grew unable to support it: I therefore 
resolved in the strongest manner, to lay il before 
Amelia. 

“ One evening then, after the highest professions 
of the most disinterested love, in which lleaviui 
knows my sincerity, I took an occasion to speak to 
Amelia in the following manner : — 

“ Too true it is, I am afraid, iny dearest creature, 
that the highest human happiness is imperfect. How 
rich would be my cup, was it not for one poisonous 
drop which embitters the whole! O, Amelia! what 
must lie the consecpience of rny ever liaving the ho- 
nour to call you inim^! — You know my situation in 
life, and you know your own : 1 have nothing more 
than the poor provision of an ensign’s coitimissiou to 
depend on; your sole dependence is on your mother ; 
sliould any act of disobiMlience <l('feat jour expei’ta- 
tioiis, how wretched must your lot he with me! O, 
Amelia ! how ghastly an object to my mind is the 
aj)j)n‘liension of your distress! Can I liear t<> retleet 
a moment on tlie certainty of your foregoing all the 
conveniences of lifet on the jiossibility of your suf- 
fering all its m#sl dreadful iii(’oiiNeuienri(‘s t what j 
must he iny misery, then, to see you in such a situa- 
tion, and to upbraid mysidf with Ixdng (he accursed 
c:nisc of liriiigiug yoii to it ! Suppose too in such a 
season I should he suiiiinoned from jou. ('ould 1 
sulmiit to see you eueouiiter all the hazards, tlie 
fatigues of war, w'ith me! you could not yourself, 
however willing, sujiport them single camjiaign. 
tVhatthen; must I leave you to starve alone, d«*- 
prived of the temlerness of a husband, deprived too j 
of the. teiiderm'ss of th best of mothers, throii;^h my j 
means! a woman most <lear to me, for being tlie ! 
parent, the iiuise, and the friend <d' my Amelia. — ■ — 
Hut oh ! mj 8we,et creature, carry jour tlioughts a 
little farther. Tliink of the tmnliTest consequences, 
the dearest pledges of our love. C’an I bear to tliink 
of entailing beggary on the postm ity of my Amelia^ 

on our Oh, Heavens! on our chihlren! — On the 

other side, is it possible even to mention (he word 
— 1 will not, must not, cannot, cannot part with 

you. >V'hat must we do, Amelia! It is now I 

sine(*n‘ly ask your advice. 

“ WInt advice can I give you, said she, in such 
an alternative 1 Would to Heaven we had never 
met ! 

“ These words were accompanied with a sigh, 
and a look inexpressibly tender, the (i*arsat the same 
time overtlowing all her lovely cheeks, 1 was en- 
deavouring to reply when I was interrupted by what 
soon put an end to the scene. 

“ Our amour had alrea<ly been buzzed all over the 
town ; audit came at last to the ears of Mrs. Harris: 

I had, indeed, observed of late a great alteration in 
that lady’s behaviour towairds me whenever I visited 
at the house; nor could I, for a long time before 
Jiis evening, ever obtain a privatJ interview with 


Amelia ; and now, it seems, 1 owed it to her mu- 
tiler’s intention of overhearing all that passed be* 
tween us. 

“ At the period then above mentioned, Mrs, 
Harris burst from the closet where she had hid her- 
self, and surprised her daughter, reclining on my 
bosom in all that tender sorrow 1 have just described. 
I will not attempt to paint the rage of the mother, 
or the daughter’s confusion, or my own. ‘ Here arc 
very fine doings, indeed,’ cries Mrs. Harris ; ‘ you 
have ihade a noble use, Amelia, of my indulgence, 
and the trust I reposed in you. — As for you, Mr. 
Booth, I will not accuse you; you have used my 
child as I ought to have expected ; I may thank my- 
self for what hath happened ;’ with mindi more of 
the same kind, before she would suffer me to speak ; 
but at last I obtained a hearing, and offered to 
excuse my poor Amelia, wlio was ready to sink into 
the earth under the ojiprcssion of grief, by taking as 
much blame as I could on myself. jVlrs. Harris 
answered, ‘ No, sir, I must say you are innocent iu 
comparison of her! nay, I can say I have heard you 
usi; dissuasive arguments ; and 1 promise you they 
are of w'cight. I have, 1 thank heaven, one dutiful 
child, and I shall henceforth think her my only one.* 
— She then forced the poor, trembling, fainting 
Amelia out of the room; which when she had done, 
she began very coolly to rca‘<on witli me on the folly, 
as well as iniipiity, which I had been guilty of ; and 
rc‘p(»uted to me almcjst ev(*ry word 1 had before urged 
to her daughter. In fine, she at last obtained of me 
a jiromise that I would soon go to my regiment, 
and Mihinit to any misery rather than that of being 
the ruin of Amelia. 

“ I now, fur many days, endured the greatest tor- 
nieiils which the luiman mind is, I believe, capable of 
iVeling; and I can honestly say I tried all the means, 
ami apjilied every argument which I could raise, to 
cure me of my love. And to make tliese the more 
etfectiial, I spent every night in walking backwards 
ami forwards in the sight of Mrs. Harris’s house, 
where I never faihul to timl some object or other 
which raised some tender idea of my lovely Amelia, 
ami almost drOve im‘ to distraction.” 

Ami don’t you think, sir,” said Miss Matthews, 

^ou took a must preposterous method to cure 
joui*s«-lf !” 

“ Alas, madam/* answered he, “ you cannot see 
it iu :i more ahsurd light than 1 do; but those know 
little of real love or grief who do not know hew 
much we dceei\e ourselves w'lieii we pretend to aim 
at the euiM* iff either. It is w'ilh these, as it is with 
some disteuiprrs of the body, nothing is, iu the 
least, agn-eable to US but what serves to heigliten (he 
disease. 

“ At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
almost to the highest degree of despair, and cotild 
eoiitrivo no method of conveying a letter to Amelia, 
how was I surprised wlien Mrs. Harris’s senant 
brouirlit me a card, with an invitation from the 
mother herself to drink tea that evening at her 

house ! T J • 1 

*» You will easily helieve, madam, that I did not 
fail so agreeable an :i]>pointment : on my ai rival I 
was inlrodueed into a large company of men and 
women. Mrs. Harris i.nd my Amelia being part of 

the company. i 

“Amelia seemed in mj’ ejes to look more beauti- 
ful than ever, and hrhaved with all the gaiety imagin. 
able The old lady tn‘ated me with much civility, 
hut the Young ladv took little notice of me, and ad- 
dressed most of hi*T discourse to another gentleman 
iiresent. Indeed, she now ami then gave me a look 
of no discouraging kind, and I observed her colour 
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chariot' iiion* than once whoii hi‘r eyes luct mine ; 
cirt umstaiu-es ^vhieh, j erhaps, ou^ht to have al- 
forded m** sudleieiit eomfort, but tliey eouhl not 
alluy the thousand doubts and tears with which 1 
VftM ulaianed*, Ibr luy anxious thoughts Miirjxested no 
; to me i^a^'tbat Amelia had made lu r peare with 
tier i^he price of abandouiua: me tor ever, 

• and to some otlier h>\er. All my 

prudence nbj!|l^^ished at once ; and I would that 
iuHtaiit have j^ladty run away xvith Amelia, and have j 
married her without the least eousiib i*atii»u*ot any : 
coiisequcnees. I 

, “* With sueh tlioui'hts I had tormc'uti'd ui\M‘ItJ«'r 
^near two hours, till most of I'le eumpauy h:ul t.dseu 
their le avc. This 1 was myself iiiesii)able ol iloina'. 
nor do I know' wlum 1 should leave put an » ud to m\ 
'Visit, hud not Dr. .Harrison taken im' aw a} almo-'t ) 
by force, telling; me in a \\!ii.-j'er that he h.ad soiee-- j 
I' '^hltij^to say to me of i^rea.t eon .-apiem-e. -A ou know 
V the doctor, uiadam — 

** Very w'cll, sir,’’ auswi ’ ed M Miitln-w -, “ auil 
' one of tlie host men in tin- wmld In- i'. aiid au 
honour to (lie sacred or;Ier lo w hieh he belong'.” 

You will jinlLre,’' replied 11 '"ili, “ !•} ihr v -.p! -I. 
whether I have rea'-ou to think him so." lie ih. n j 
proceeded as in the m-xl chajiit r. 

( IIAI'TKR IV. 

rhe story oi: Mr. llootii hi ti'.i' ' I'. e,'t. f itu- : 

will percei\«" a u'lia'ii-'f et' ilu* » i’ i .i< ; i m i ■••i;. 

diviue, ■' Cju* tn.t! fv- .•! i . \ ;i :- »■ kui'i 

“ The doctor mmi m t ; d im' i nt. > iii - st ndN , and 
desiring rue sit d,>\', ^ • - 'i" -!- i ''oi 

remember, in the-i .. .-l o l.-. t toi'e- 

pose : 

, “ ^Yon Cunn.ot im,..;'. \ ; .e- uO’jitl.ei.i’;, tail 

>yoOr love for Mis- Im;;!. i ..s c: ' I'l t I'i ; 

.'■lI 'haTO known it tiaa , e,,! ha\ • 1>< t-n, 1 -t'-en*- 


I Witll the evenin^^ aner 

the di 8 C 0 lm|pl hftYiC^||n^<kl ; that Mrs. liarris,« 
without for lin^^mrntatioii, had recounted 

10 him all which hud hap |j|g ed tin.' exeiiing before; 

and, indeed she must an excellent memory, 

for I think she r(?peated every word I said, and 
added that she had eoaiitied her daughter;^.!^ her 

I chninber^ where she kepf her a olosi! pri»i m ij|^,aJtid 
liad not seen her since. ■ 

I cannot express, nor would modesty 
if I could, all that now p.issrd. The cloet^^^Sbk 
im* by (he hand and hnr-t forth into tlie W'armest 
; fuamemlations of the sense and ;^enerosity which In; 
was j)leas<Ml to t,:iv disi’overod themselves in luy 
s|;eeeli. You know, nnniam, his stromj and singular 
way of expressing luuuself ou all oceasious, eapecially 
when he is adecietl with au) thing. ‘Sir,’ sai<l lie, 

‘ if I knew half a dozen such instaiiei-s in the army, 
tln‘ painter should j)ut rid liveries upon all the 
s.'iilit.s in ni\ elosci 

“ I'lom till-- iii-tant, the doctor told me, he had 
hi e.i'e.i- niv li'U i.d and /e.dons aihoeate with Mrs. 
Il.uri'-, <•!! wliom he had at l:et prevailed, though 

11 ■! wilhoii? lie gieitf -t iii!lienlt\, to eonseiit to my 
Ilia) i v in. - A lu' Ii.t, tiisu! eoiidil I Ml that I m tiled every 
j•<•!.uv whieli till- lueio'i s.'.wiiid lav <!o\v ii, and that 
-he \Muild lit tin -1 er.t;.iii -ilai ill In* i 1 1 :i uds W hich 
-ill* wo'ild at any tiiiie di [lo-ii li.r tu\ advancement 
iu ih'v* aim\ . 

" \ ". w ili, I liope, m,’ a, i .\e tluit I inftdc 
i!'i at tln-e con'i a n m-. lou- neeil 1 me}].* 

fi w!ii'.*h I fl it "ii fid- iH-easii-M, or tllC UC- 

\ ■■•.vadj • o.f J ji,;i 1 liiM-r,.!', \>,!io is, indeed, 

I- • • m • :i ■ ■ 1 ■{ 1 ‘a- 111 ' U 1)1 m**).. 

“ I - d ! -Tiiii.g i Ind pm a-'-ion tv) xisit 
\* I. ;. ■' M•■.■l'••d me in .-.m il i m-;nm r, that I 

n-.', . • .!■ i . !• i n:v to ( '* < miipli-te. 

•• 1 ,v ■ . y t Idi; r .. ; i.o'.i , -1 u; all -ides, and 
iav y ■■ j l- 1\ • d !o ;'.*■! oi i:..* irm_ when an 


:d you, very much you;' - . ■ ly m ■'.! 

** I unsweri'tl, i ad 1 w i . y 


••id .i; . <■ --.dd' (dy n. t, ■ ■ iege sky, 
- \\i 11 - u. d i.) . im • .'i.l. 


' him. “'Ah-.. m I ilrawiTiLT 

* Why, so y ou ; : t ud ■ ■ 1 • ,1 -•*. i- • ui o >i; , | ; d • . 1 : i if a sister 

haps, you will id .li. y-- i; i; .V A \ . ■■. d!. ’ I iov..i v. , . i .t violent 

. '—I wont about 'i id.''.. - ! :*> Mr-. 11 n.:-, I*. ■ i i ... n.. lo,,.!;,. t-. iii-r. I 


-■'jaciquaiut her wit!) ai'.'i' d* .-i**;:- " i ’ . - d o. 
Vter’s uccount ; Idi. ; . m. i *.;•• .m • - n.'. a 

of, 1 tl’.oii.''l i: , .y 

h'‘;r ear.-^. ^ 1 v.^dil d- * . \ i.lai. ym. 

to seti'.i ie*l !o -I*.- p! 1- ■*, vvh.i i-- 'im 

. ki-j'l on! of _v)iir r- :ii*li e.iid- 

-yott!l6!0f1iMtmf?d in the town.’ 

d.0* you think, -ii',' - lid I, ‘t!.:.*l tlii- v.a- 
Hlra|^lllr'''kind part by me 1 or do yon i*\pei-t lh;.f I 
you on this ocea.-ion !' 
man,* answered he, ‘ 1 did i.-)f int. i.d 
kindness, nor do I de-ire luv 'li’ M.nr 
Aly intention was to j.i-. -i*;M* .a w. ’ii.;. 
lady from a yonng fellow of vvhoiji J ii :d le ; d no 
good character, and wliom 1 unagined "< ieiv.'- -i 
design of stealing u Immiin creatui ^i| fer i.e- ' di-.i of 
her fortune.* 

kind of you, indeed,* au-vvieil {, 

the ‘ It tin* opii,iou 

most of you young gf-otli Hi'-ii of 
deserve’. 1 li.ive kno’.vn '-o,jii- 
licaid of i.U'-ri’, vv iiere sin'u yonn*:' 
'l^iftwi^^S^^mitted roi>!ier\ uu-ler the naiii*- of 

liiaihiiage.* 

♦‘I was going to intervapr. him ^v o !i .srene ;inm » 
desi.’cd me to h.ive a little pati' nee, ami 
me tli.v* ue had’i'it--d IJaui' 


ti t 111' ajipn Ml 
m\ heart, eon 
tile loss of n: 
, 1 cannot yif 

,'\i’\i'r Iprofher 
i e iri'-lilp lor e 
.'it hv bet in 


y sister llteii 
111 nigh I used 
i'-.f mitpif had. 
[.'.‘•r girl of 

If tl'.!- tiunuU 
■,e iilli '• hoii»' 


her ligiil- 

mum’ hot 


ail’d that. 


reasDii w;;.. r;ivi-ind awayfrOiM In i, it h:.'l h’lt iny 
iuuige on her f.utev, and t'll^|j^.ihe la-t u-e :dn’ m.nhi 
of it vva, to think on fiiC, '^Ctid for mv ih ar HiHv 
imilierli.-itely,' .she cried ; ‘ I ktlovv he will COmC (<> 
me ill a. momenf. Will iiohoriy fi-ieh him, to me 1 
pray don’t kill me hefore I see him oiwemore. You 
durst not vise un* so if hi; vva< here.’ — livery accent 
still rings in rny cars. Oh, heaven-. ! to hear 
ami at the .same lime to sc»; flu; poor delirioUfC 
luM deiiviiigthe gie.itcst horroi s from my 
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rue ibr a whp<»^d a little consent of Ihc mother, 'which every par* n1, !\c s iib, 

before robbed lier. ; tlie had a riirlil to refuse, Ijut not t*. n tract \v!i<-n giNcn, 

sensations I felt are e\p<*- unless tin* party hiiusi lf, hy some (auiduct of his, 

rience, aiul to you nifflH|||ppear dull and iusijud. irave a reason. 

At last, she seemed for^ihoment to know me, aiul “ Tin* dort<Ji m:ul.- Ids visit with no hotter 

cried, ‘O heavens I inyd<}^re8t brother !’ upon whi< li sm-rt ss ilian h« ibi.-, the inatlcr now debated was, 
Bhe fell into immediate convulsions, and died away how to i-ct pus^osion of Amelia by stralairem, for 

than over ; was her 

‘I Booth stopped a-'nionumt, and. wiped hi- ther’s hedfelluw by nljfht, and never out of her 

f ^nd Miss Mallhews, perhaps out of coiiiplui- j siijhl h\ day. 

Wiped hers. | “ While w «■ were deHberatjii:i on this point a 

■ I win<‘-iiu-rfh:mt of the town eaiiio 1 m Nisii the d»)Ctor, 

(.llvVPl I'.ll I lu inf'irm him t hat lie had jii^t bollh'd oil' u tif)}rs]i<»ad 

(’natainin_' slrjujj^c rr\oliitious of !Mitiinc j of j-xfi llcut ol<l poi't, of ^^ld(■]l In* Mlbacd to spare 

lhK)TlI proceedcfl tlmst j 1dm a hamj)er, sayiii'' that, lie ■wa.-. that day to send 


“ 'i'his hjss, perhaps, madam, you will think had 
made me mi-.f'ialile eniuejch ; hut I'mimie <liil not 
thiidi so; for, Mil the d-ay when m\ Naney was in he 
buried, a (‘ouiier ani\eil fiivn |)r. II oris. ui with a 
letter, in Avideli tlie d-ietof ;e'(| i i:i i i;| . d n.e that he 
Wasjust come iiom Mrs. Ilarii- 'vheii iie de^pafelu.d j | 
the express, and earnestly desued me 1 m iitmii llu- ! t 


very instani 1 laceiM-l hi- I valued my i 1 

Amelia. ' I lueijh it the adde d h< 1 

* should 1 iki' ah- I her HiOt'.a ii-’-t •>f till 


il'wiil he, ]|> ihap-, w i ■ ;■ in ; O !\ 

“ 1 pi e'-eiit 1 \ ' ' M; t t- '! tin lu*- ■ -•u ; 

room, and, w it i' n- '!■ h d ii:;( ulty , e\f . ,,'t' 
tl’.al a ^real s-|ni! -■ in hi !i and n\ n 

Mrs. Hariis's. and tii h whole town 
shortly to I-' i ;< -l t- • \ nn lia. 

1 now -••-;•!! I'.n-i'n-d hew leiie}> ■ 
love for \ In- t I I W s to • ' y • ! h. I , ’ 

Nancy 's i-i, d-s .pp,' d iii i i..- : i t 

th«‘ dear ii)’- !■■■■ ■ p--', . r w 1 

tllulisalid tea 1',, it ft 1 :ie e - 1 e - d’ !■« , ! .■ > ! 

and posted, I may ainiO't say th ^ h . 1. 

and ali^'hlt'd at f ii-' ooet'-i la-'n-- 
nil' 111 his h dei'. ^ 

“'I ho ..o-i , ;.o -miy 

W hat h',-! : ej'. I -1 i:;;, . V) ■ . W ; 

wo- rli h.i h ■ ' - nn . • . ■ 

part ore, w 1 1 ii .i „■ t ; . 1 ■ ' , o ■ 1 • ’ • 

had made I'l 1 j ! ■ - ,l • 1-1 M 

to settle any ; .it o! hi- va-' - 
manner -d.,- j.j. d, on Ve. iia ’1 ; 

(lie old I'a! \ !. .'I. w it hi.nt ••.ny -!< !i ' n. • 

ami .h..d ji 'l-i- -!, in f m.'-i v --..h n» n; ;nn. . 


ill t\\el\e dozen to Mrs. 1 lands. 

I “ Idle doeto: now' siidh-d at a Loiiceit which caiuo 
i info Id- le ad ; and, takinir me aside, asked me if I 
i had lo\e mioiiuh lor tli-- yoiiini: lady to \miturc ijitx) 
i file hon-e ill .a h-ainper. I joyfully leaped at tlie 
uoj.M^.il, f-) whieli ill-' iiiereliani, at llm (loctor’s in- 
erees-ioii, fo», ■ 1 1 1 ed ; for I l,- lii \<‘, Miadaiji, you 
viiow the ”r. at anth.orily hie.h that worthy mau 
iad oNerth" whole towii. 'Die floftor, morcovoi*, 
'•nio -1 f.» jir-ieure ;i licence, and to p<‘rform the 
!< e for us at hi- home, if I could liml any means 

• ■o'i\< y i’.e.;- Aui« ha tl’ither. 

“ In fhi- l;.;nipcr, (Imti. 1 w::- ea:! '--! to the house, 
d d. jn.‘-iti.i ill file e-itiy, when- 1 Itad liot laill 
1 " h. f. .,e I u:-s au’ain I'.-e \'-l and packeil up in 

f i'l I -rd-T I-- he -e'-f ti\ • n.lh - into the Country ; 

I !,. .-r-l (ht I l ;y in th(‘ entry ’ 

• 1 t; • -■ 1 ’-I-..".', .-e I- ad ih 0 \:m lia and her 

n.o’h. ! \-. t . ]. Ih t nn-iaiin";. 

"I W: f;-.- . n.y - n'. and sct down 

• <•*' t’:.- Inn;!., r i , t eiat hall. Here 
I r n. o • .1 i' I i'.i.pc.ticutiy Waiting 

!■ -• - •. n.nj, \\}; I : ..in- i V- ipiii a posture 
h ^.ly no. -y , -ind hrcttk 'lljy 

; l.et \ , o-.i.m',. .! To r.'le.is,-- me sooner, 

•y i'- ll-a.i'.., -a.-: \ - ■ v lmia.‘ I UUW 

s ..1 . 1 , f . maid -sen-ant. 

d‘ ■ ..I'l"- to hall with the 

w -" h ,.i It,.' e,,;'. A scene of the 

' sT* t - i J’a--*' d h'.lweeu them, tl'.e 

;■ . -■ h and tic n.O-l Coti-'-'tlted, to open 

!'-• , to„ ■;I;"i, which, they 

- w- imi miss in such 


daimlil-iV . -nnpli no -n uin.;, \:e In i. d m •••'. I h- y j •|■.-..nt i y n to c\emJtC thoir 

I'er/Jplorily lelieed to /.iNc; p.-iti: >1. I , O' j' ^ 'i ■' ' Uiul, tO , thcir 

on tlie coii-eiit \V liieli h-'i i.,o?k--i he! ‘■•f. • n r. n p o -x i . nt t.ts. 

to MU r ina n i aj e, in \\ h i-h -lie ^v a- h- .itily !•■■! ; “ I !'"-k ••.n onn. .n..*' ,u. x ant'r'-' of the COllSter- 

hy thedo, toi, wl-.,. d-'cl.io-d ’o ia-i. i -ii-d . mitlni \x !i ;- 1; .. ,.p.. tie.l in tl-. e-.'LlJitonanceS of botll 

to me, ‘t!:ir we oiiidif as mueh i-- i-e . ..-ai ‘ s, ixaiits, .11 1 h:;.l <udi. i- nr nresoiice of mittti to 

man and v\!!e as if the e- reiiionx had -ih-ad -- d ' impi' xi* tie km-xx h e._;-' ,1 th>:c s« tn'OlS tO whlcb !■ 

heiw.a ii u-.- ‘ ; W.. . nid^x. 1 tehi tie m tl. d it entirely deiieaded 


*' 'Idles.- 1 .•uioustrama-- , the .i.-.-t-.,' i.>’,d 
wor!.',-fl n<. eifecton Airs, 1! oiis, v. ’m. oid ^ 

-M le-;- MX.. -.vet! rcsolutiOTk of m-MTyio 

to N\ , I i 1, -v . - I til, xx h'xm t h. . ?Mi !i id h.-o 

tacki d, (i Hinij:- him that li.- w a - j.-tyi'.-- I i - ■ 
to another iiiau’s wife; iuit ail to n-.i |Mni>o-e; 
yuillj;T ^n-iif leiiian was l.e» /nm h -u !o\e 1.* lie.i 
h) uuy dissuasi x es. 

“IV(* now eiitert d into a consnll.ition wli.it i 
to cm])loy, ’The doetora-IAruestly .1 a- 

any violence to lie nifored to thx piMsoo of \\ i 
worth, which, 1 helieve, 1 ha<l ra-hly tlueate 
clcrhiring that, if I maile any Jitfempf of that 1 
he wouhl for ever ali iiulon my eau-e. I unuh 
8 solemn promise of foihearajice. At lasr in 
i^ fintnod to pay .another visit to Mrs. I!:nri'«, 
found her (didurate, he said Im tliom'td 
to join ns together witlmuf any t' 


:o nil* whmlmr tlmlr mlrtl-OSS 
iinted, eitlur with what they 
hat they lia-1 itiienih'd to do; 
keep niy si-x'ict I would roci- 
1 then accjuaiiiU'd tlu'm with 
1 'iiCe.'\le«l in the house, in order 


tci X m w w It :i . 
** In ihi -iti 

st<'Mtl, VO'-, ir. ■ 

urn to ' 111 e. ji 
w hatexei 1 pli 
Aiueiia’- hi de 
Vey ( d i lit-' . 1 - 
waii till Ame! 


op^rt 111 lily 

I Aineli.i. 


-m ot my 1 

1 1 unit X ot 


o!)f lining a private in- 

' tliese two deliiigtients 
i; was not dtmeuU for 
!i s.hort theya^ced to 
tiiat eveniug;i^;iay dear' 
\:(S in the moiling coii- 
. Mi ll r, where 1 was Ifv 
li.Mid proinksed, on hliff 
I' of concealment) conld 
iu^ nie.’^ 
i.tii’- vou,’* 
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Matthews, but you bring to my remembrance i “Upon which a woman leaped into my arms, crying 
foolish story which I heard at that time, though at out — ‘ O ! it is indeed ray Alphonso, my only Al- 
a great distance from you : That an officer had, in phonso !’ — 0 Miss Matthews ! guess what I felt 
confederacy with Miss Harris, broke open her when I found I bad ray Amelia in my arms. I era- 
mother’s cellar and stole away a great quantity oi braced her with an ecstacy not to be described, at 
her wine. I mention it only to show you what so " the same instant pouring a thousand tendernesses 
of foundations most stories have.** into her cars ; at least, if I could express so matiy 

Booth told her he had heard some such thing to her in a minute, for in that time the alarm be- 
himself, and then continued his story as in the ncxi gan at the house ; Mrs. Harris had missed her daugh- 
chapter. ter, and the court was presently full of lights and 

■ ■■ - — • noises of all kinds. 

CHAPTER VI. “ I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and, jumping 

Containing many surprising adventures. after, we crept along together by the side of a hedge, 

“ Here,’* continued he, “ I remained the whole day a different way from what led to the town, as I ima- 
in hopes of a happiness, the expected approach of gined that would be the road through which they 
which gave me such a delight that I would not have would pursue us. In this opinion I was right; for 
exchanged my poor lodgings for the finest palace in we heard them pass along that road, and the voice 
the universe. Mrs. Harris herself, who ran with tlie rest, not- 


“ A little after it was dark Mrs. Harris arrived, to- 
gether with Amelia and her sister. I cannot express 
how much my heart now began to flutter ; for, as 
my hopes every moment increased, strange fears, 
which I had not felt before, began now to inter- 
mingle with them. 

“ When I had continued full two hours in these 
circumstances, I heard a woman’s step tripping up 
stairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia ; but 
all on a sudden the door flew open, and Mrs. Harris 
herself appeared at it, with a countenance pale as 
death, her whole body trembling, I snp])Ose with 
anger; she fell upon me in the most bitter lan- 
guage. It is not necessary to repeat what she said, 
nor indeed can I, I was so shocked and confounded 
upon this occasion. In a W'ord, the scene ended 
with my departing without seeing Amelia.” 

“And pray,” cries Miss Matthews, “how hap- 
pened this unfortunate discovery f’ 

Booth answered, “ That the lady at supper ordered 
a bottle of wine, which neither mysolf,” said he, 
“ nor the servants had presence of mind to provide. 
Being told there was none in the house, though she 
had been before informed that the things came all 
safe, she had sent for the maid, who, being unable 
to devise any excuse, had fallen on her kne(^, and, 
after confessing her design of opening a bottle, which 
she imputed to the fellow, betrayed poor me to her 
mistress. 

“Well, madam, after a lecture of about a quarter 
of an hour’s duration from Mrs. Harris, I suffered 
her to conduct me to the outward gate of her 
court-yard, whence I set forward in a disconsolate con- 
dition of mind towards my lodgings. I had five 
miles to walk in a dark and rainy night : but bow 
can I mention these trifling circumstances as any 
aggravation of my disappointment’.” 

“How was it possible,” cried Miss Matthew's, 
“ that you could be got out of the house witliout see- 
ing Miss Harris I” 

“ I assure you, madam,” answered Booth, “ I have 
often wondered at it myself; but my spirits were so 
much sunk at the sight of her mother, that no man 
was ever a greater coward than I was at that instant. 
Indeed, I believe my tender concern for the terroi-s 
of Amelia were the principal cause of my submis- 
sion. However it was, 1 left tlie house, and walked 
about a hundred yards, when, at the corner of the 
garden-wall, a female voice, in a whi8i)er, cried out, 

* Mr. Bootin’ The person was extremely near me, 
but it w'as so dark I could scarce see her ; nor could 
I, in the confusion I was in, immediately recognise 
the voice. I answered in a line of Congreve’s, which 
burst from my lips spontaneously ; for I am sure I 
had no intention to quote plajs at that time ; 

* Who calls the wretched thing that was Alphonso t” 


withstamling the darkness and the rain. By these 
means we luckily made our escape, and, clambering 
over a hedge and ditch, my Amelia performing the 
part of a heroine all the way, we at length arrived 
at a little green lane, where stood a vast spreading 
oak, under wliicli we sheltered ourselves from a vio- 
,ent storm. 

“When this was over and the moon began to appear, 
Amelia declared she knew very well where s le was ; 
and, a little farther striking into another Ian • to the 
ight, she said that would lead us to a hous * where 
ive would be both safe and unsuspected. I followed 
icr directions, and we at length came to a little cot- 
age about three mil s distant from Mrs. Harris’s 
ouse. 

“As it now rained very violently, we entered this 
•ottage, in which w'o espied a light, without any cerc- 
aoiiy. Here wc found an elderly woman sitting 
ty herself at a little fire, who had no sooner vicvvecl 
s than she inst intly sprung from lier scat, and 
arting hack gave the; strongest tokens of amaze- 
iient ; upon which Amelia said, ‘ Be not surprised, 
tirse, though you see me in a strange pickle, I own.’ 
The old w'oman, after having several times blessed 
ersolf, and expressed the most tender concern for 
he lady who stood dri})ping before her, began to 
ii'stir herself in making up thej fire ; at the same 
inie entreating Aim lia that she miglit he permitted 
o furnish her with some clothes, which, she said, 
hough not fine, were clean and wliolesome and 
[luch drier than her own. I seconded this motion 
o vehemently, that Amelia, though she declared 
icrsclf under no appn3li(nision of catching cold (she 
lath indeed the best eonstitution in tlie world), at 
ast consented, and I retired without doors luider 
shed, to give my angel an opportunity of dressing 
icrself in the only room which the cottage afforded 
jclow stairs. 

At my return into the room, A media insisted on 
my exchanging my coat for one which belonged to 
he olel woman’s son.” “ I am very glad,” cried 
ifiss Matthews, “to find she dul not forget you. I 
own I thought it somewhat cruel to turn you out 
into the rain.” — “ 0, Miss Matthews!” continued he, 
taking no notice of her observation, “ I had now 
an opportunity of contemplating the vast power of 
exquisite beauty, which nothing almost can add to 
or diminish. Amelia, in the poor rags of her old 
nurse, looked scarce less beautiful than I have seen 
her appear at a ball or an assembly.” “ Well, well,” 
cries Miss Matthews, “to be sure she did ; hut pr«y 
go on witli your story.” 

“ The old woman,’* continued lie, “ after having 
equipped us as well as she could, and placed our 
wet clothes before the fire, began to grow inquisitive ; 
and, after some ejaculations, she cried,—* 0, my dear 
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young madam ! my mind misgives me hugeously : 
and pray who is this fine young gentleman t Oh ! 
Miss Emmy, Miss Emmy, I am afraid madam knows 
nothing of all this matter.’ * Suppose he should 
be my husband, nurse,* answered Amelia. ‘Oh! 
good ! and if he be,’ replies the nurse, ‘ 1 hope he 
is some great gentleman or other, with a vast estate 
and a coach and six : for to be sure, if an he was 
the greatest lord in the land, you would deserve it 
all.’ But Avhy do I attempt to mimic tlie honest 
creature t In shorty she discovered the greatest af- 
fection for my Amelia ; Avith Avhich I Avas much 
more dcliglited than I Avas offended at the suspicions 
she showed of me, or the many bitter curses which 
she denounced against me, if I ever proved a bad 
husband to so SAveet a young lady. 

“ I so well improved the hint given me by Amelia, 
that the old Avoman had no doubt of our being 
really married ; and, comforting herself that, if it Avas 
not as well as it might have been, yet madam had 
enough for us both, and that happiness did not 
always depend on great riclics, she began to rail at 
the old lady for having turned us out of doors, 
which I scarce fold an untruth in asserting. And 
Avhen Amelia said, ‘ She hoped her nurse would 
not betray her,’ the good Avornan answered with 
much Avarinth — ‘ Betray you, my dear young ma- 
dam ! no, that I would not, if the king would 
giv^e me all that he ivS worth : no, not if madam her- 
self would give im? the great house, and the whole 
farm Ixdonging to it.’ 

“ Tin; good Avoman then Avont out and fetched a 
chicken from the roost, Avhich she killed, and began 
to pick, Avilbout asking any (piestions. Tlum, suiii- 
inoning her son, Avho Avas in bod, to her assistance, 
slie began to prepare this chicken for onr supper. 
This she afterwards set hefoia* us in so neat, 1 
mr.y almost say el(‘gant, a manner, that Avhoever 
would have? disda^ed it citluu* doth not know tlie 
sensation of hungi'r, or doth not deseiwe to have it 
gratified. Our food Avas atteudeal Avitfi some ale, 
Avhieli our kind hostess said she intended not to 
have fa])ped till Christinas; ‘but,’ added she, ‘I 
little thought ever to have the honour of seeing iny 
dear honoured lady in this poor place*.’ 

“ For my oavii jiart, no human being AAas then 
an object of envy to me, and ovtui Amelia se'cmed 
to he ill pretty good spirits ; she softly Avhispered to 
me that she perceived there might he happiuoss in 
a cottage.” 

“ A cottage!” cries Miss MatthoAVS, sighing, “ a 
cottage, Avith the man one loves, is a palace.” 

“ When supper Avas ended,” continued Booth, 
“ the good Avomau began to think of onr further 
Avaiits, and very earnestly recommended her bed to 
ns, saving, it Avas a very neat, though homely one, 
and that she eould furnish us Avith a pair of clean 
sheets. Slie added some jiersiiasivcs which painted 
my angel all over Avith vermilion. As for myself, 
1 behaved so aAvkAvardly and foolishly, and so readily 
agreed to Amc'lia’s resolution of sitting up all night, 
that, if it did not give the nurse any suspicion of 
our marriage, it ought to have inspired her with the 
utmost contempt for me. 

“ We both endeavoured to prevail Avith nurse to 
retire to her oaaui bed, but found it utterly impos- 
sible to sueceed ; she thanked heaven she under- 
stood breeding better than that. And so aatII bred 
was the good AVoman, that Ave could scarce get her 
out of the room the Avdiole night. Luckily for ua, 
we both understood French, by means of Avhich 
we consulted together, even in her presence, upon 
the measures Ave were to take in our present exi- 
Kfncy, At length it was resolved that I should 


send a letter by this young lad, whom I have just 
before mentioned, to our Avorthy fricml the doctor, 
desiring his company at our hut, since avc thought 
it utterly unsafe to venture to the town, Avhich we 
knew Avould be in an uproar on our account before 
the morning.” 

Here Booth made a full stop, smiled, and then 
said he Avas going to mention so ridiculous a dis- 
tress, that he could scarce think of it Avithout laugh- 
ing. Wliat this Avas tlie reader shall kiioAv in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The story of Booth continued.— More surprising adventures. 

“ From what trifles, dear Miss MatthcAvs,” cried 
Booth, “ may some of our greatest distresses arise I 
Do you not perceive I am going to tell you Ave 
had neither pen, ink, nor paper in our present exi- 
gency 1 

“ A verbal message was noAV our only resource ; 
hoAvcver, Ave contrived to deliver it in such terms, 
that neither nurse nor her son could possibly con- 
ceive any suspicion from it of the present situation 
of our afliiirs. Indeed, Amelia Avhispered me, I 
might safi'ly place any degree of confldence in the 
lad; for ho had been her foster-brother, and she 
had a great opinion of his integrity. lie Avas in 
truth a hoy of very good natural parts ; and Dr. 
Harrison, Avho liad received him into his family, 
at Amelia’s recommendation, had bred him up to 
write and read V(*ry Avell, and had taken some pains 
to infuse into Iiim the principles of honesty and re- 
ligion. lie Avas not, indeed, even now discharged 
from the doctor’s service, but had been at homo 
Avith his mother for some time, on account of tlie 
small-pox, from which lie Avas lately recovered. 

“ I have said so much,” continued Booth, “ of the 
hoy’s character, that you may not he surprised at 
some stories Avhich I shall tell you of him hereafter. 

” I am going iioav, madam, to relate to you one 
of those strange .'iceideiils Avhich are produced by 
such a train of circumstances, that mere chance 
hath been thought incapable of bringing them to- 
gether; and Avhich have therefore gheii birth, in 
superstitions minds, to Fortune, and to several 
other imaginary beings. 

” 'Wc were noAV impatiently expecting the arrival 
of the doctor ; our niesseiiger had been gone much 
more than a sufficient time, Avhich to us, you may 
he assured, apjieared not at all shorter than it Avas, 
Avhen nurse, Avho had gone out of doors on some 
errand, came rumiiiig hastily to us, crying out, ‘ 1) 
my dear young madam, her ladyship’s coach is just 
at the door!’ Amelia turned pale as death at these 
Avords ; indeed, I feared she Avonld liave tainted, if I 
could he said to fear, Avlio had scarce any of niy 
senses left, and Avas in a condition little better than 
my angel’s. 

** AVIiih* Avo Avere both in this dreadful situation, 
Amelia fallen back in her chair Avith tlie coiinteiiance 
in Avhich ghosts arc painted, myself at her feet AAdth 
a complexion of no very different colour, nud nurse 
screaming out and throwing wat<'r in Amelia’s face, 
Mrs. Harris entered the room. At the sight of this 
scene .she ihrcAV herself likewise into a chair, and 
called immediately for a glass ot Avalor, Avhich Miss 
Betty her daughter supplied her Avith ; for, as to the 
nurse, nothing was capable of making any impiession 
on her Avhilst she apprehended her young mistress 
to be in danger. 

“ The doctor had now entered the room, and, 
coming immediately up to Amelia, after some ex- 
pressions of surprise, he took her by the band, called 
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her his little sugar- plum, and assured her there He said he was no meddler in tlic family affairs of 
were none but friends present. He then led her others, nor should he have concerned himself with 
tottering across the room to Mrs. Harris. Amelia hers, but at her own request ; but that, since Mrs. 
then fell upon her knees before her mother ; but tin Harris herself had made him an agent in tliis matter, 
doctor caught her up, saying, ‘Use that posture, he would take care to acquit himself with honour, 
child, only to the Almighty ; ’ but I need not men- and above all things to picserve a young lady for 
tion this singularity of ins to you who know him so whom he had tiic highest esteem ; ‘for she is,’ cries 
well, and must have heard him often dispute against he, and, by heavens, he said true, ‘ the most 
addressing ourselves to man ill the humblest posture worthy, generous, and noble of all human 
which we use towards the Jiupreme Being. beings. You have yourself, madam,’ said lie, 

“ I will tire you with no more particulars : we ‘ consented to tlie match. I have, at your request, 


were soon satislied tliat the doctor had reconcilefl us 
and our affairs to Mrs. Harris; and we now proceeded 
directly to church, the doctor having before pro- 
vided a licence for us.” 

“ But where is the strange accident 1” cries Miss 
Matthews ; “ sure you have raised more curiosity 
than you have satisfied.” 

” Indeed, marlam,” answered he, “ your reproof 
is just ; I had like to have forgotten it ; but you can- 
not wonder at me when you reflect on that inter- 
esting part of my story which I am now relating. — 
But before I mention this accident 1 must tell you 
wliat happened after Amelia’s escape from her mo- 
ther’s house. Mrs. Harris at first ran out into the 
lane among her servants, anil pursued us (so she 
imagined) along the road loading to the town ; but 
that being very dirty, anil a violent storm of rain 
coming, she took shelter in an alehouse about half 
a mile from her own house, whither she sent for her 
coach ; she then drove, together witli her daugliter, 
to town, where, soon after her arrival, she sent for 
the doctor, her usual privy counsellor in all her 
affairs. They sat up all night together, tlie doctor 
endeavouring, by arguments and persuasions, to 
bring Mrs. Harris to reason ; but all to no jmrpose, 
though, as he hath informed me. Miss Betty seconded 
him with the warmest entreaties.” 

Here Miss Matthews lauglied ; of which Booth 
begged to know the reason ; she, at last, after many 
apologies, said, “ It was the first good thing she 
ever heard of ^Nliss Betty ; nay,” .said she, ” and 
asking your pardon for iny opinion of your sister, 
since you will liavc it, 1 always conceived her to be 
the deepest of hypocrites.” 

Booth fetched a sigh, ami said he was afraid she 
had not always acteil so kindly ; — and then, after a 
little hesitation, proceeded : 

** You will be jileaseil, madam, to remember the 
lad was sent with a verbal message to the doctor ; 
which message was no more than to acquaint him 
where we were, and to desire llic favour of his com- 
pany, or that he would send a coach to bring us to 
whatever place he would please to meet us at. This 
message was to be delivered to the doctor himself, 
and tlie mc'ssenger was ordered, if he found him not 
at home, to go to him wherever he was. He ful- 
tillcd his orders, and told it to the doctor in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Harris.” 

“Oh, the idiot!” cries Miss Matthew's. “Not 
at all,” answered Booth ; “ he is a very sensible 
fellow, as you will, jieihaps, say hereafter. He had 
not the least reason to suspect that any secresy was 
necessary ; for w'e took the utmost care lie should 
not suspect it. — Well, madam, this accident, which 
appeared so unfortunate, turned in the highest degree 
to our advantage. Mrs. Harris no sooner heard the 
message delivered tlian she fell into tlie most violent 
passion imaginable, and accused the doctor of being 
in the plot, and of liaving confederated Avitli me in 
the design of carrying off her daughter. 

“ The doctor, who had hitherto used only Sooth- 
ing methods, now talked in a different strain. He 
confessed the accusation, and justified his conduct. 


made the matcli ;* and then he added some parti- 
culars relating to his opinion of me, w'hicli my mo- 
desty forbids me to repeat.” — “ Nay, but,” cries 
Miss Matthews, “ 1 insist on your conquest of that 
modesty for once. \V e women do not love to hear 
one another’s praises, and I will be made amends by 
hearing the praises of a man, and of a man whom, 
perhaps,” added she witli a leer, “ 1 shall not think 
much the better of upon that account.” — “ In obe- 
dience to your commuuds then, madam,” continued 
he, “ the doctor was so kind to say he hud inquired 
into my character, and had found that 1 had been 
a dutiful son and an aflectionate brother. Rela- 
tions, said lie, in which whoever discharges his 
duty well gives us a weil-grouiided hope that ho 
will behave as properly in all the rest. He con- 
cluded with saying that Amelia’s happiness, her 
heart, nay, her very reputation, were all concenu'd 
in this matter, to w'hieh, as he had been made in- 
strumental, he was resolved to carry her through it ; 
. 11(1 then, taking the licence from his pocket, declared 
.0 Mrs. Harris that he would go that instant and 
marry her daugliter wherever he found her. TTiis 
speech, the doctor’s voice, his look, and his hoha>i()iir, 
all w hich were- sufliciently caleiilateil to inspire awe, 
and even terror, when he pleasi's, fViglit cued jmor 
Mrs. Harris, and wrought a niort? sensible effect 
hail it was in lus pow'cr to jiioiltieo by all his ar- 
guments and entreaties ; and 1 liavo already related 
what follow'od. 

“ Thus the strange accidi iit of our wanting pen, 
ink, and paper, and our not trusting the boy with 
our secret, occasioned the discovery to Mrs. Harris; 
that discovery put tlie doctor upon his ini'tal, and 
produced that lih.ssed event which 1 liave recounted 
to you, and which, as my mother hath sinei^ con- 
fessed, nothing hut the spirit w'hicli he laid exerted 
after the discovery could have brought about. 

“ Well, madam, you now see mo married to 
Amelia; in wliich situation you will, perhaps, think 
my happiness incapable of additiim. Rerhaps it was 
so ; and yet 1 can with trntli say that tlie love w'hich 
1 then bore Amelia W’as not eoinparablo to what I 
bear her now'.” “ Happy Amelia!” cried Miss 
Matthews. “ If all men were like yon, all women 
would he blessed ; nay, the whole world would be 
so ill a great measure ; for, upon my soul, I believe 
that from the damned inconstancy of your sex to ours 
proceed half the miseries of mankind.” 

That we may give the reader leisure to consider 
well the foregoing sentiment, we will here put an end 
to this chapter. 

CHAPTER YIII. 

la wliich our readeri will probably lie dividod in tlicir opinion 

of Mr. booth’s conduct. 

Booth proceeded as follows ; — 

“ The first months of oiir marriage produced no- 
thing remarkable, enough to mention. I am sure I 
need not tell Miss Matthews that 1 found in mj 
Amelia every perfection of human nature. M^^. 
Harris at first gave us some little uneaBiness. She had 
rather yielded to the doctor than given a willing 
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96lit to the match ; however, by dcj^rces, she became 
more and more satisfied, and at last seemed perfectly 
reconciled. This we ascribed a good deal to the 
kind offices of Miss Betty, who had always appeared 
to be my friend. She had been greatly assisting to 
Amelia in making her escape, which I had no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to you before, and in. all things 
behaved so well, outwardly at least, to myself as well 
as her sister, that we regarded her as our sincerest 
friend. 

“ About half a year after our marriage two addi- 
tional companies were addiul to our regiment, in one 
of which I was preferred to the eo-inmaud of a lieute- 
nant. Upon tliis occasion JNIiss Betty gave the first 
intimation of a disposition wlii(di we have since too 
severely experienced.” 

“ Your servant, sir,” says Miss Matthews; “ then 
I find I was not mistaken in my oi)ini()n of the lady. — 
No, no, show me any goodness in a censorious prude, 
and — ” 

As Miss Matthews hesitated for a simile or an ' 
execration. Booth proceeded: “ You will please to 
remember, madam, there was formerly an agreement 
between myself and Mrs. Harris that I should settle 
all my Amelia’s fortune on her, ex(‘(*pt a certjdii sum, 
wliich was to he laid out in my advancement in the 
army ; but, as our marriage was carried t>u in the 
manner you have heard, no such agrecMueiit was ever 
executed. And since I was become Amelia’s hus- 
band not a word this matter was ever men- 
tioned by tlie old lady; and as for mjself, 1 declare 
1 liad not yet awak('ru:d from that delicious dream <»f 
bliss in which the possession of Amelia liud lulled 
me.” 

Here Miss Matthews siglied, and cast the ten- 
derest of looks on Booth, wlio tlius continued his 
story : — 

“ Soon after my promotion Mrs. Harris one 
morning took an^occasion to speak to me on this 
affair. She said, that, as 1 had been promoted gratis 
to a lieutenancy, she woidd assbt me with money to 
carry me yet a stcj) higher ; and, if mor(‘ was rtapiired 
tlian was formerly mentioned, it should not he want- 
ing, sinee slu; was so jiertectly satisfied A\ith my be- 
haviotn* to lier daughter. Adding that she hoped 
1 liad still the same inclination to settle on my wife, 
the launaindcr of her fortune. 

” I answered with very warm acknowledgments 
of ray mother’s goodm^ss, and tleclan'd, if I had the 
world, I was ready to lay it at rny Amelia’s feet. — 
And so, heaven knows, I Avould ten tliousand 
worlds. 

” Mrs. Harris seemed pleased with the warmth of 
iny sentiments, and said she would immediately 
send to lier lawyer and give him the necessary 
orders; and thus ended our coiiversalion on this 
subject. 

” From this time tliere was a very visible altera- 
tion in Miss Betty's behaviour. She grcNV reserved 
to her sister as well as to me. She was fretful and 
<*aptious on the slightest occasion ; nay, she aifected 
much to talk on the ill consequences of an impru- 
dent marn'agf*, es])ecially before Iier mother; and if 
ever any little tcjiderness or endearments escaped 
mo in public towards Amelia, she never failed to 
make some malicious remark on the short duration 
of uolent passions; and, when I have expressed a 
fond sontiineut for my wife, her sister would kindly 
wish she miglit hear as much seven ytiars hence. 

** All these matters have been since suggested to 
tiaby relicction ; for, while they actually passed, both 
Amelia and myself had our thoughts too happily 
®J^gttged to take notice of what tliseovered itself in 
the mind of any other person. 

•* Unfortunately for ns, Mrs. Harris’s law’ycr hap- 


pened at this time to be at London, where biisineaa 
detained liim upwards of a month ; and, as Mrs. 
Harris would on no occasion employ any other, our 
affair was und(?r an entire suspension till his return. 

** Amelia, who was now big with (diild, had often 
expressed the deepest concern at her a]»preheD8ion8 
of my being some time commanded abroad ; a cir- 
cumstance, which she declared if it sliould ever hap- 
pen to her, even though she should not then be in 
the same situation as at present, would infallibly 
break her heart. These remonstrances were made 
with such tenderness, and so much alfectcd me, that, 
to avoid any probability of such an event, I endea- 
voured to get an exchange into the liorse-guurds, a 
body of troops which very rarely goes abroad, unless 
where the king himself commands in person. I soon 
found an odicer for my purpose, the terms w'crc 
agreed on, and Mrs. Harris had ordered the money 
wliich I was to pay to be ready, notwithstanding the 
oj)po.sition made by Miss Betty, who openly dis- 
suaded her mother from it ; alleging that the ex- 
change was highly to my disadvantage ; that I could 
never hope to rise in the army after it ; not forget- 
ting, at the same time, some insinuations very pre- 
judicial to my reputation as a soldier. 

“ When everything was agreed on, and the two 
commissions were actually made out, hut not signed 
by tlie king, one day, at rny return from hunting, 
Amelia Hew to me, and, eagerly embracing me, cried 
out, ‘ O Billy, 1 have news for you which deliglits 
my soul. Nothing sure w’as ever so fortunate as the 
exchange you have made. The regiment you >vas 
formerly in is ordi*red for Gibraltar.’ 

“ I received this news with far less transport than 
it was delivered. 1 ans\ven‘d coldly, since the case 
was so, 1 heartily hopi'il the commissions might be 
both signed. ‘ What do you sayl’ replied Amelia 
eagerly ; ‘sure you told me everything was entirely 
setthal. That look of jours frigliteiis mo to deatli.’ 
— But I am running into too minute particulars. In 
short, I received a letter by that very post from 
the ollicer with whom I li:ul exchanged, insisting 
that, tliongh his majc'sty liad not signed the commis- 
sions, tliat still the bargain was valid, partly urging 
it as a right, ami partly desiring it as a favour, that 
he might go tt) Gibraltar in my room. 

“ This letter convinced me in every point. I was 
now informed tliat tlie commissions were not signed, 
and consequently that the exchange was not com- 
puted : of consiMpienee the other could ha\e no 
right to insist on going; and, as for granting liiia 
such a favour, I too clearly saw I must do it at the 
exptmse of my honour. I was now reduced to a 
dilemma, the most dreadful wliieli 1 think any man 
can experience; in which, I am not asliaiued to own, 
I found love w’as not so o>ennatched hy lionour as 
he ought to liave been. The thouglits of leaving 
Amelia in her present condition to misery, perhaps 
to death or madness, wi'ie insupportable; nor could 
any other consideration but that wdiich now tor- 
mented me on the other side have combated them 
a moment.” 

” No woman upon earth,” cries 3fiss Matthew's, 
“can despise w’ant of sjiirit in a man more than my- 
self ; and yet I cannot help thinking you was rather 
too nice on this occasion.” 

“ You will allow’, madam,” answered Booth, 
“ that whoever ollemls against tlie laws of honour in 
the least instance is treated as the highest delin- 
quent. Here is uo excuse, uo pardon ; and he doth 
nothing wdio leaves anything undone. But if th« 
contUct was so terrible with myself alone, what was 
my situation in the presence of Amelial how coidd 
I support her sighs, her teai-s, her agonies, her de- 
spair? could I hear to think myself the cruel cuusl* 
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of her sufferin^l for so I was: could I endure tb 
thought of having it in my power to give her instan 
relief, for so it was, and refuse it her 1 

“ Miss Betty was now again become my friend 
She had scarce been civil. to me for a fortnight las 
past, 5 ’^et now she commended me to the skies, an< 
as severely blamed her sister, whom she arraigne 
of the most contemptible weakness in preferring 
my safety to my honour : she said many ill-nature( 
things on the occasion, which I shall not now re- 
peat. 

“ In the midst of this hurricane the good docto: 
came to dine with Mrs. Harris, and at my desir 
delivered his opinion on the matter.’* 

Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his narrative 
by the arrival of a person whom we shall introduct 
in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing a scene of a different kind from any of the 
preceding. 

The gentleman wdio now arrived was the keeper ; 
or, if you please (for so he pleased to call himself), 
the governor of the prison. 

He used so little ceremony at his approach, that 
the bolt, which was very slight on the inside, gave 
way, and the door immediately flew open. He had 
no sooner entered the room than he acquainted Miss 
Matthews that he had brought her very good news, 
for which he demanded a bottle of wine as his due. 

This demand being complied with, he acquainted 
Miss Matthews that the wounded gentleman was 
not dead, nor was his wound thought to be mortal ; 
that loss of blood, and perhaps his fright, had occa- 
sioned his fainting away ; but I believe, madam,” 
said he, “ if you take the proper measures you may 
be bailed to-morrow. I expect the lawyer here this 
evening, and if you put the business into his hands 
I warrant it will be done. !Money to he sure must 
be parted with, that’s to be sure. People to be sure 
will expect to touch a little in such cases. For my 
own part, I never desire to keep a prisoner longer 
than the law allows, not I ; I always inform tliem 
they can be bailed as soon as I know it ; I never 
make any bargain, not I ; I always love to leave 
those things to the gentlemen and ladies themselves. 

I never suspect gentlemen and ladies of wanting 
generosity.” 

Miss Matthews made a very slight answer to all 
these friendly professions. She said slie had done 
nothing she repented of, and was inditferent as to 
the event. “ All I can say,” cries she, “ is, that if 
the wretch is alive there is no greater villain in life 
than himself and, instead of mentioning anything 
of the bail, she begged the keeper to leave her again 
alone with Mr. Booth. The keeper replied, “ Nay, 
madam, perhaps it may be better to stay a little 
longer here, if you have not bail ready, than to buy 
them loo dear. Besides, a day or two hence, when 
the gentleman is past all danger of recovery, to be 
sure some folks that would expect an extraordinary 
fee now cannot expect to touch anything. And to 
be sure you shall want nothing here. The best of 
all things are to be had here for money, both eatahh? 
and drinkable ; though I say it, I shan't turn my 
back to any of the taverns for either eatables or 
wind. The captain there need not have boon so 
shy of owning himself when he first came in ; wc 
have had captains and other great gentlemen here 
before now ; and no shame to them, though I say 
it. Many a great gentleman is sometimes found 
m places that don't become them half so well, let 
me tell them that, captain Booth, let me tell them 
that.” 


“I see, sir,” answered Booth, a little dlscomposedt 
** that you are acquainted witli iny title as well us 
my name.” 

“ Ay, sir,” cries the keeper, and I honour you 
the more for it. I love tlic gt;nlleineii of the army. 
I was in the army myself formerly ; in the lord of 
Oxford's horse. It is true I rode private ; but I had 
money enough to have bought in quarter-master, 
when I took it into my head to marry, and iiiy wife 
she did not like that I should continue a soldier, 
she was all for a private life ; and so I came to this 
business.” 

“Upon my word,, sir,” answered Booth, “you 
consulted your wife’s inclinations very notably ; but 
pray will you satisfy my curiosity in telling me how 
you became acquainted that I was in the army I for 
my dress I think could not betray me.” 

“ Betray !” replied the keeper ; “ there is no be- 
traying here, I hope — I am not a person to betray 
people — But you are so shy and pccry, you would 
almost make one suspect there was more in the 
matter. And if there be, I promise you, you need 
not be afraid of telling it me. You will excuse me 
giving you a hint ; but the sooner the better, that 's 
all. Others may be beforehand with you, and first 
come first served on these occasions, that 's all. In- 
formers are odious, there’s no doubt of that, and no 
one would care to be an informer if lie could lielp 
t, because of the ill-usage tliey always receive from 
the mob : yet it is dangerous to trust too much ; 
and when safety and a good part of the reward too 
lire on one side and the gallows on the other — 1 know 
ivhich a wise man would choose.” 

‘What the devil do you mean by all this I” cries 
Booth, 

‘ No otfenee, 1 hope,” answered the keeper ; “ 1 
ipeak for your goo<l; and if you have been u[)on the 
riaflling lay — )ou understand me, 1 am sure.” 

“Not I,” answered Booth, “ uji^ui my honour.” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied the keeper, with a contompt- 
ous sneer, “ if yf>u are so peery as that comes to, 
ou must take the consetpieiice. — But for my part, 
know I would not trust Robinson with twopmice 
ntold,” 

“ What do you mean t” cries Booth ; “ who is 
ilobinson V* 

“ And yon don’t know Robinson !” answered the 
eeper with great emotion. To which Booth re- 
ilying in the negative, the keeper, after some tokens 
f amazement, cried out, “Well, captain, T must 
ay you are the b(‘st at it of all the gentlemen I 
!ver saw. However, I will tell you this : the law- 
er an<l Mr, Robinson have been laying their 
eads together about you above half an lioiir 
his afternoon. I overheard them mention Cap- 
in Booth several times, and, for my part, I would 
lOt answer that Mr. Murphy is not now' gone about 
he business ; but if you will impeach any to me 
•f the road, or anything else, I will step away to 
is worship Thrasher this instant, and I am sure 
have interest enough with him to get you admitted 
.n evidence.” 

And so,” cries Booth, “ you really take me for a 
highwayman t” 

“No olfence, captain, I hope,” said the keeper ; 
as times go, there are many worse men in the world 
than those. Gentlemen may be driven to distress, 
and when they are, 1 know no more genteelcr way 
than the road. It hath been many a brave man’s 
case, to my knowledge, and men of as much honour 
too as any in the world.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Booth, “ I assure you I am not 
that gentleman of honour you imagine me.” 

Miss Matthews, who had long understood the 
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keeper no better than Mr. Booth, no sooner heard 
his meaning explained than she was lired with 
greater indignation tiiiiii the gentleman had exj)res8ed. 

“ How dai*c yon, sir,’* said she to the Keeper, “ in- 
sult a man of fashion, and who hath had live honour 
to bear his majesty’s eoininission in the arrnyt as 
you yourself own you know. If his misfortunes 
have sent him hither, sure wc have no laws that will 
protect such a fellow as you in insulting liim.” “ Fel- 
low !” muttered the keeper — “ I would not advise 
you, madata, to use such language to me.” — “ Do 
you dare threaten me'i” replied Miss Matthews in a 
rage. Venture in the least instance to exceed 
your authority wiHi regard to me, and I will prose- 
cute you with the utmost vengeance.” 

A scene of very high altercation now ensued, till 
Booth interposed and quieted the keeper, who was, 
perhaps, enough inclined to an accommodation ; for, 
in trutli, he waged unequal war. lie was besides 
unwilling to incense INIiss Matthews, whom he ex- 
pected to be hailed out the next day, and who had 
more money left than he intended she should carry 
out of the prison with her ; and as for any violent or 
unjustiliahle metlioils, the lady had discovered much 
too great a spirit to be in danger of them. The 
governor, therefore, in a very gentle tone, declared 
that, if he had given .any ollence to the gentleman, he 
heartily asked his pardon ; that, if lie had known 
him to be really a captain, he should not have 
entertained any such suspicions; but the captain 
was a very common title in that place, and belonged 
to several gentlemen that had never been in the 
army, or, at most, had rid private like himself. ** To 
be sure, captain,” said he, ” as you yourself own, 
your dress is not very military” (for he had on a 
])lain fustian suit) ; and besides, as the lawyer gays, 
noscitur a sosir, is a very good rule. And I don’t 
believe there is a greater rascal upon earth than that 
same Robinson tlmt I was talking of. Nay, I assure 
you, I wish there may be no mischief hatehing 
against you. But if liiero is I will do all I cau 
with the lawyer to prevent it, To bo sure, Mr. 
Murphy is one of the cleverest men in the world at 
the law ; that even liis enemies must own, and as I 
recommend him to all tlic business I cun (and it is 
not a little to be sure that arises in this place), why 
one good turn deserves another. And I may expect 
that he will not he concerned in any plot to ruin 
any friend of mine, at least when I desire him not. 

I am sure he couhl not be an honest man if he 
would.” 

Booth was then satisfictl that Mr. Robinson, 
whom he did not yet know by name, was the game- 
ster who had won his money at play. And now 
Miss Matthews, who had very impatiently borne 
this long interruption, prevailed on the keeper to 
witlidraw. As soon as he was gone Mr. Booth 
began to felicitate her upon the news of the wounded 
gentleman being in a fair likelihood of recovery. 
To which, after short silence, she answered, “ There 
is something, perhaps, which you will not easily 
guess, that makes your congratulation more agree- 
able to me than the first account I heard of the viU 
Iain’s having escaped the fate he deserves ; for I do 
assure you, at first, it did not make me amends for 
the interruption of my curiosity. Now I hope wc 
sliall be disturbed no more till you have finished 
your whole story. — You left off, I think, somewhere 
in the struggle about leaving Amelia — the happy 
Amelia.” ” And can you call her happy at such a 
period 1” cries Booth. “ Happy, ay, happy, in any 
situation,” answered Miss Maltlicws, ” with such a 
husband. I, at least, may well think so, who have 
^^iperienced the very reverse of her fortune; but I 


was not born to be happy. I may say with the 
poet, 

* Tlie lilftckest ink of fat« was mre my lot, 

Anil when fate writ my name, it maile a blot. ’ 

“Nay, nay, dear Miss Matthews,” answered 
Booth, “you must and shall hanisli such gloomy 
thoughts. Fate hath, I hope, many happy days in 
store for you.” — “ Do you believe it, Mr. Booth 1” 
replied she ; “ indeed you know the contrary — you 
must-know — for you can’t have forgot. No Amelia 
in the world can have quite obliterated — forgetful- 
ness is not in our own power. If it was, indeed, I 
have reason to think — but I know not what I am 
saying. — Pray do proceed m that story.” 

Booth so immediately complied with tliis reques: 
liat it is possible he was pleased with it. To say 
the truth, if all which unwittingly dropped from Miss 
Matthews was put together, some conclusions might, 
it seems, be drawn from the whole, which could not 
convey a very agreeable idea to a constant husband. 
Booth, therefore, proceeded to relate wleat is written 
in the third book of this history. 

BOOK III.— CHAPTER I. 

In which Mr. Booth resumes his stury . 

“ If I am not mistaken, madam,” continued Booth, 

“ I was just going to acquaint yon with the doctoPi 
opinion when we were interrupted by the keeper. 

“ The doctor, having heard counsel on both sides, 
tliat is to say, Mrs. Harris for niy staying, and Miss 
Betty for my going, at last delivered liis own sen- 
timents. As for Amelia, she sat silent, drowned in 
her tears ; nor w’as I myself in a much better 
situation. 

“‘As the commissions are not signed,' said the 
doctor, ‘ I think you may be said to remain in your 
former regiment ; and therefore I think you ought 
to go on tliis expedition; your duty to your king 
ami country, whose broad you have eaten, requires 
it ; and this is a duty of too high a nature to admit 
the least deficiency. Regard to your character, 
likewise, reipiircs you to go ; for tlic vvorld, wliich 
might justly blame your staying at home if the 
ease was even fairly stnti'd, will not deal so honestly 
by you : you must expect to Ivave every circumstance 
against you heightened, and most of wliat makes for 
your defence omitted; and llins yon will be stig- 
matised as a coward without any palliation. As the 
malicious dispo'^Mion of mankind is too well known, 
and the cruel ple.isiire which tliey take in destroying 
the reputations of others, the use we are to make 
of this knowledge is to afford iu> handle to reproach ; 
for, bad as the vvorld is, it seldom falls on any man 
who liath not given some slight cause for censure, 
thougli (his, perhaps, is often aggravated ten thou- 
sand fold ; and, when we blame the malice of the 
aggravation, wc ought not to forget our own impru- 
dence in giving the occasion. Remember, my boy, 
your honour is at stake ; and you know how nice 
the honour of a soldier is in these cases. This is a 
treasure w'hich he must he your enemy, indeed, who 
would attempt to rob you of. 1 herefore, you ought 
to consider every one as your enemy who, by de- 
siring you to stay, w'ould rob you ot your honour,* 

“ ‘ Do you hear that, sisterf cries Miss Betty.— 
t Y(;>g^ I do hear it,’ ausw'crcd Amelia, W'ith more 
spirit than I ever saw her exert before, ‘ and would 
preserve his honour at the expense of iny life, I 
will preserve it if it should be at that expense ; and 
since it is Dr. Harrison’s opinion that he ought to 
go, I give my eousent. Go, my dear husband,’ 
cried she, falling upon her kness ; ‘ may every' angel 
of heaven guard and preserve you !’— I cannot repeal 
her words without being affected,” said he, wiping 
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his fryps, rJie oxr ellonce of that woman no words 
can paint: Miss Matthews, she hath every i)erfectioi; 
in human nature, , 

** I will not tire you with the repetition of any 
more that passed on that occasion, nor with the 
quarrel that ensued between Mrs. Harris and the 
doctor ; for the old lady could not submit to my 
leaving her daughter in her j)re8ent condition. She 
fell severely on the army, and cursed the day in which 
her daughter was married to a soldier, not sparing 
her doctor for having had some share in the match. 
I will omit, likewise, the tender scene which passed 
between Amelia and myself previous to my d 
parture.” 

“ Indeed, I beg you would not,” cries Miss Mat- 
thews ; ** nothing delights me more than scenes of 
tenderness. I should be glad to know, if possible, 
every syllable which was uttered on both sides.” 

“ I will indulge you then,” cries Booth, “as far as 
is in my power. Indeed, 1 believe I am able to re- 
collect much the greatest part ; for the impression is 
never to be effaced from my memory.” 

He then proceeded as Miss INIatthows desired ; 
but, lest all our readers should not be of her opinion, 
we will, according to our usual custom, endeavour 
to accommodate ourselves to every taste, and shall, 
therefore, place this scene in a chapter by itself, 
which we desire all our readers who <Io not love, or 
who, perhaps, do not know the pleasure of tender- 
ness, to pass over; since they may do this without 
any prejudice to the thread of the narrative. 


CHAPTER H. 

Containing a scene of the hinder kind. 

•* Thk doctor, madam,” continued Booth, “ spent 
his evening at Mrs. Harris’s house, where I sat with 
him whilst he smoked his ]dllo\v pipe, as his phrase 
is. Amelia was retired above lialf an hour to her 
chamber before I went to her. At iny entrunee I 
found her on her knees, a posture in which I never 
disturbed her. In a few minutes she arose, came to 
me, and, embracing me, said she had been praying 
for resolution to support the cruelh'st moment she 
had ever undergone or could possibly undergo. I 
reminded her how much more hitter a farewell 
would he on a death-bed, whcui wc never could 
meet, in this world at least, again. T then endea- 
voured to lessen all those objects which alarmed her 
most, and particularly the danger I was to en- 
counter, upon which head I seemed a little to com- 
fort her; hut the probable length of my absence 
and the certain length of my voyage were circum- 
stances which no oratory of mine could even pal- 
liate. * Oh, heavens !’ said she, bursting into tears, 
‘ can I bear to think that liundreds, thousands for 
aught I know, of miles or leagues, that lands and 
seas are between us! What is tlic prospect from 
that mount in our garden where I have sat so many 
happy hours with my Billy ? what is the distance 
between that and the farthest hill which we see from 
thence compared to the distance which will he be- 
tween us t You cannot wonder at this idea ; you 
must remember, my Billy, at this place, this very 
thought came formerly into my foreboding mind. 
I then begged you to leave the army. Why would 
you not comply ! — did I not tell you then that the 
smallest cottage we could survey from the mount 
would be, with you, a paradise to me ! it would be 
so still — why can^t my Billy think so ? am I so much 
his superior in love! where is the dishonour, Billy! 
or, if there be any, will it reacli our ears in our little 
hut! are glory and fame, and not his Amelia, the 
happiness of my husband ! go then, purchase them 
at my expense. You will pay a few sighs, perhaps 


a few tears, at parting, and then new scenes will 
drive away the thoughts of poor Amelia from your 
bosom : hut what assistance shall I have in my af- 
fliction ! not that any change of scene could drive 
you one moment from my remembrance ; yet hero 
every object I behold will place your loved idea in 
the liveliest manner before iny eyes. This Is the 
bed in which you have reposed ; that is the chair on 
which you sat. Upon these boards you have stood. 
These books you have read to me. Can I Walk 
among our heils of flowers without viewing yonr 
favourites, nay, those which you have planted with 
your own hands ! can I see one larauty from our 
beloved mount which you have nht pointcil out to 
me!* — Thus she went on, tlie woman, madam, you 
see, still prevailing.” — “ Since you incnlion it,” says 
Miss Matthews, with a smile, “ I own the same ob- 
servation occurred (o me. It is too natural to ns to 
consider ourselves only, Mr. Booth.” — “ You shall 
hear,** he cried. “ At last the thoughts of her present 
condition suggested themselves. — ‘ But if,’ said she, 

‘ my situation, even in lu;alth, will be so inloleiahle, 
how shall I, in tlie danger and agonies of child- 
birth, support your absence!’ — Here she stopped, 
and, looking on me willi all the tenderness iniagiii- 
ahle, cried out, ‘ And am I then such a wretch to 
wish for your presence at such a season! ought I not 
to rejoice that you are out of the Iu‘aring of my erica 
or the knowledge of my pains! if I die, will you not 
have escaped the horrt)rs of a pjirling ten thousand 
times more dreadful than this ! (io, go, my Billy ; 
the very eircuinstance which made me most dread 
your departure liath perfca-tly reconciled me to it. J 
perceive clearly now that 1 was only wishing to support 
ray own weakness witli your strength, and to relieve 
tny own pains at tlie price of yours. Believe me, 
ny love, 1 am ashamed of myself.’ — 1 caught Iut in 
my arms with raptures not to he (‘xpressed in words, 
:alle(l her my heroine ; sure noiA; ever bctt(‘r de- 
served that name ; after which we remained ha* 
some time speechless, and locked in each other’s 
Muhraces,” — ” I am convinced,” said Miss Matthews, 
tvith a sigh, “ there are moments in life woith ])ur- 
chasing with worlds.” 

“ At length the fatal nioining came. I endea- 
voured to liide every pang of my heart, and to wear 
he utmost gaiety in my countenance. Amelia acted 
he sam(? part. In th(?se assumed characters wc met 
he family at breakfast ; at their breakfast, I mean, 
for we were both full already. The doctor had spent, 
above an hour that morning in discourse with JNIrs. 
Harris, and had, in some measure, reconciled her 
o my departure. He now made use of every ait 
to relieve the j>oor distrcHsc<l Amelia ; not by in- 
veighing against the folly of grief, or by seriously 
advising her not to grieve ; both which were suf- 
ficiently performed by Miss Betty. Tlie dofdor, on 
the contrary, had recourse to every means wliirh 
might cast a veil over the idea of grief, and raise. 
:omforlablc images in my angel's mind. He endea- 
voureil to lesson the supposed length of my absence 
by discoursing on matters which were more distant 
in time. He said he intended next year to rebuild 
a part of his parson age -ho use. ‘ And you, captain,’ 
says he, * shall lay the corner-stone, I promise you ;’ 
with many other circumstances of the like nature,whicli 
produced, I believe, some good eftcct on us hotli. 

“Amelia spoke hut little ; indeed, more teal’s than 
words dropped from her ; however, she seemed rc- 
Bolvcd to bear her affliction with resignation. Bnt 
when the dreadful news arrived that tlie horsc.s 
were ready, and I, having taken my leave of all 
rest, at last approached her, she was unable to sup* 
port the conflict with nature anj longer and, cling* 
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ing round my neck, she cried, • Farewell, farewell 
for ever ; for I shall never, never see you more.* 
At which words the blood entirely forsook her lovely 
cheeks, and she became a lifeless corpse in ray arms. 

“ Amelia continued so long motionless, that the 
doctor, as well as Mrs. Harris, began to be under 
the most terrible apprehensions; so they informed 
mci afterwards, for at that time 1 was incapable 
of making any observation. I had indeetl yery 
little more use of my senses than the dear creature 
whom I supported. At length, however, we were 
all delivered from our fears ; and life again visited 
the lovliest mansion that human nature ever afforded 
it. 

** I had been, and yet was, so terrified with what 
had happeiieil, and Amelia continued y(?t so Aveak 
and ill, that 1 determined, whatever niiglit he the. 
consequence, not to leave her that day ; which reso- 
lution she was no sooner acquainted with than she 
fell on her knees, crying, ‘Goodlfeavcu! 1 thank 
thee for this reprieve at least. Oh! that every hour 
of my future life could be crammed into this dear day !* 

“()ur good friend the doctor remained with us, 
lie said he had intended to visit a family in some 
aftiiction ; ‘but I don’t know,’ says he, ‘ why 1 should 
ride a dozen miles after afllietion, when we have 
enough here.’ Of all mankind the doctor is the 
best of comforters. As his excessive good-nature 
makes liim take vast delight in the office, so his 
great penetration into the human mind, joined to 
his great experience, renders him the most wonderful 
proficient in it ; and he so well knows when to 
soothe, when to reason, and Avhen to ridicule, that 
he never applies any of tliose arts improperly, which 
is almost universally the case with the physicians of 
the mind, and which it requires very great judgment 
and dexterity to avoid. 

“The doctor principally apjiliod himsedf to ridi- 
culing the dangers of the siege, in which he suc- 
ceeded so well, that he sometimes forced a smile 
even into the face? of Amelia. Hut what most com- 
forted her were the arguments In; used to convince 
her of the probalnlity of my speedy if not imme- 
diate return. He said the general opinion Avaa, 
that the place woud he t:iken before our arrival there ; 
in which case we. should liave nothing more to do 
than to make the best of our way home again. 

“ Amelia was so lulled by these arts that she passed 
the day much better than I expected. Though the 
doctor could not make pride strong enough to con- 
quer love, yet he exalted the former to make some 
stand against the latter; insomuch that my poor 
Amelia, 1 believe, more than once flattered herself, 
to speak the languagt^ of the Avorld, that her reason 
had gained an <mtire victory over her passion ; till 
love brouglit up a reinforcement, if I may use that 
term, of tender ideas, and bore down all before 
him. 

“ In the evening the doctor and 1 passed another 
half hour together, Avhen In^ proposed to me to en- 
deavour to leave Amelia asleep in the morning, and 
promised me to he at hand wlien she awaked, and 
to supj)ort her Avith all the assistance in his poAver, 
He added that nothing Avas more foolish than for 
friends to take leave of each other. It is true, iiideisl, 
Bays he, in the common acquaintance and friendship 
of the Avorld, this is a very harmless ceremony ; bnt 
betAveen two persons who really love each other the 
church of Koine never invented a penance half so 
severe as this wliich we absurdly impose on our- 
selves. 

** 1 greatly approved the doctor’s proposal ; thanked 
him, and promised, if possible, to put it in execu- 
tion. Ho then shook me by the hand, and heartily 


wished me well, saying, in his blunt way, Well, boy, 
I hope to see thee crowned Avith laurels at thy re- 
turn ; one comfort I have at least, that stone walls 
and a sea Avill prevent thee from running away.* 

“ When I had left the doctor I repaired to my 
Amelia, Avhom I found in her chamber, employed 
in a very different manner from Avhat she hatl been 
the preceding night ; she was busy in packing up 
some trinkets in a casket, Avhich she desired me to 
carry with me. This casket Avas her oAvn Avork, and 
she had just fastened it as I came to her. 

“ Her eyes very plainly discovered Avhat had 
passed wliile she was engaged in fier Avork : how- 
ever, her countenance Avas noAV serene, and she 
spoke, at least, with some cheerfulness. But after 
some time, ‘ You must take care of this casket. 
Bill)',’ said she. * You must, indeed, Billy — for — * 
here passion almost choked lier, till a flood of tears 
gave her relief, and tlieii slie proceeded — ‘ For I 
shall be the happiest AAom in that ever Avas born 
Avhen I see it again.’ I told her, Avith the blessing 
of God, that day Avonld soon come. ‘ Soon !* an- 
swered she. ‘ No, Billy, not soon ; a Aveek is an 
age ; — but yet the day may come. It shall, it must, 
it will! Yes, Billy, we shall meet never to part 
again, even in this Avorld, I hope.’ Pardon my 
Aveakness, Miss Matthews, but upon my soul I can- 
not help it,” cried he, Aviping his eyes. “ Well, I 
Avonder at your patience, and I Avill try it no 
longer. Amelia, tired out with so long a struggle 
betAveen A'ariety of passions, and having not closed 
her eyes during tliree successive nights, towards the 
morning fell into a profound sleep. In Avhich sleep 
I left her, and, having dressed myself Avith aJl the 
expedition imaginable, singing, Avhistling, hurrying, 
attempting by every method to banish thought, I 
mounteil my horse, Avhich 1 had over-night ordered 
to be r(‘ady, and galloped aAvay from that house 
W'here all my trejtsure Avas deposited. 

“ Thus, madam, I have, in obedience to your 
commands, run through a scene. Avhich, if it hath 
been tiresome to you, you must yet acquit me of 
having obtruded upon you. This I am convinced 
of, tliat no one is capable of tasting such a scene 
Avho hath not a heart full of tenderness, and per- 
liaps not even llien, unless he hath been in the 
same situation.” 

CHAPTER 111. 

In which Mr. Booth seta forward on his journey. 

‘ Wf.i.i., madam, avc haAc noAV taken our leave of 
Amelia. I rode a bill mile before 1 once suHbred 
myself to look back ; but noAv being coim? to the 
top of a little hill, the last spot I kneAV Avhich could 
give me a prospect of Mrs. Harris’s lumse, my reso- 
lution failed ; 1 stopped and cast iny eyes backward. 
Shall 1 tell you Avhat I fe.lt at that instant? I do as- 
sure you 1 am not able. So many temler ideas 
croAvded at once into my mind, tliat, if I niay use 
the expression, tliey almost dissolved my Iieart. 
And noAV, madam, tlio most mitortuiiato accident 
came first into mv head. This Avas, that 1 had in 
the. hurry and confusion left the dear casket behind 
me. The thought of going l)aek at first suggested 
itself ; hut the consequences ot tliat AA'ere too ap- 
parent. I therefore resolved to send my man, and 
in the mean time to ride on softly on my roatl. He 
immediately executed iny orders, and after some 
time, feeding my eyes Avith that delicious and yet 
heart-felt p^aju'ct, I at last turned my horse to 
descend the hill, and proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when, considering Avith myself that I should 
lose no time by a second indulgence, I again turned 
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back) and once more feasted my sight with the same 
painful pleasure till my man returned, bringing mo 
the casket, and an account that Amelia still con- 
tinued in the sweet sleep I left her. i now Huddonly 
turned my horse for the last time, and with the ut- 
most resolution pursued iny journey. 

“ I perceived my man at his return, — But before 
I mention anything of him it may he proper, madam, 
to acquaint you wlio he was. lie was the foster- 
brother of my Amelia. This young fellow had 
taken it into his head to go into the army ; and he 
was desirous to ser^'e under my command. Tlie 
doctor consented to discharge him ; his mother at 
last consented to his importunities, and I was very 
easily prevailed on to list one of the handomest 
young fellows in Ihigland. 

** You will easily believe I had some little partiality 
to one whose milk Amelia had sucked ; but, as he 
had never seen the regiment, I had no oj)porfunity 
to show him any great mark of favour. Indeed he 
waited on me as my servant; and I treated him 
with all the tenderness which can be used to one in 
that station. 

“ When I was about to change into the horse- 
guards the poor fellow began to droop, fearing tliat 
he should no longer be in the same cor])8 with me, 
though certainly that would not have been the 
case. However, he had never mentioned one w’ord 
of his dissatisfaction. He is indeed a fellow of a 
noble spirit ; but when he heard that I was to re- 
main where 1 was, and that we were to go to Gib- i 
raltar together, he fell into transports of joy little 
short of madness. In short, the poor fellow had 
imbibed a very strong affection for me ; tliough this 
was what I knew nothing of till long after. 

“ When he returned to me then, as I was saying, 
with the casket, I observed his eyes all over blub- 
bered with tears. I rebuked him a little too rashly 
on this occasion. * Heyday 1* says I, ‘what is the 
meaning of this! I hope I have not a in ilk-sop 
with me. If I thought you would show suoli a face, 
to the enemy I would leave you behind.' — * Your ] 
honour need not fear that, answered he; I shall 
find nobody there that I shall love well enough 
to make me cry.' I was highly pleased with this 
answer, in wliich I thought I could discover both 
sense and spirit. I then asked him what had occa- 
sioned those tears since ho had left me (for he had 
no sign of any at that time), and whether he had 
seen his mother at Mrs. Harris’s 1 He answered 
in the negative, and begged that I would ask him 
no more questions; adding that he was not very apt 
to cry, and he hoped lie should never give me such 
another opportunity of blaming him. I mention 
this only as an instance of his atfeetioii towards me ; 
for I never could account for those tears any other- 
wise than by placing thmn to the account of that 
distress in which he left me at that time. Wc tra- 
velled full forty miles that day without baiting, when, 
arriving at the inn where I intended to rest that 
night, I retired immediately to my chamber, with 
my dear Amelia's casket, the opening of which was 
the nicest repast, and to which every other hunger 
gave way. 

“ It is impossible to mention to you all the little 
matters with which Amelia had furnished this casket. 
It contained medicines of all kinds, which her mother, 
who was the lady Bountiful of that country, had 
supplied her with. The most valuable of all to me 
was a lock of her dear hair, which X have from that 
time to this worn in my bosom. What would I 
have then given for a little picture of my dear angel, 
which she had lost from her chamber about a month 
before ! and which we had the highest reason in the 


world to imagine her sister had taken away ; for the 
suspicion lay only between her and Amelia's maid, 
who was of all creatures the honestest, and whom 
her mistress had often trusted with things of much 
greater value ; for the picture, whicli was set in gold, 
and had two or three little diamonds round it, was 
worth about twelve guineas only ; whereas Amelia 
left jewels in her care of much greater value.” . 

” Sure,” cries Miss Matthews, “she could not be 
such a paltry pilferer.” 

“ Not on account of the gold or the jewels,” cries 
Booth. ” We imputed it to mere spite, with which, 
I assure you, she abounds ; and she knew that, next 
to Amelia herself, there was nothing which I valued 
so much as this little picture ; for such a resemblance 
did it bear of the original, tliat Hogarth himself did 
never, I believe, draw a stronger likeness. Spite, 
therefore, was the only motive to this cruel depreda- 
tion ; and indeed her behaviour ‘ on the occasion 
sufHcieutly convinced us both of the justice of our 
suspicion, though we neither of us durst accuse her ; 
and she herself had the assurance to insist very 
strongly (though she could not prevail) with Amelia 
to turn away her innocemt maid, saying, she would 
not live in the house with a thief.” 

Miss Matthews now discharged some curses on 
Miss Betty, not much worth repeating, and then 
Mr, Booth proceeded in his relation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A Sea Piece. 

“ Tiiu next day W'e joined tlic regiment, which was 
soon after to embark. Nothing but mirth and 
jollity were in. the eountenauce of every olHcer and 
soldier ; and, as 1 now met several friends whom I 
lad not seen for above a year before, I passed 
several happy hours, in which poor Amelia’s image 
eldom obtruded itself to interrupt piy pleasure. To 
confess the truth, dear Miss Matthews, tlic teiiderest. 
of passions is capable of subsiding ; nor is absence 
from our dearest friends so insupportable as it may 
at first appear. Distance of time aiul place do really 
cure what they seem to aggravate ; and taking leave 
of our friends resembles taking leave of the world ; 
concerning which it hath been often said that it is 
not death, but dying, which is terrible.” — Here 
Miss Matthews burst into a fit of laughter, and cried, 
“ I sincerely ask your pardon ; but I cannot help 
laughing at the gravity of your philosophy.” Booth 
answered. That the doctrine of the jiassions had been 
always his favourite study; that lie was convinced 
every man actetl entirely from that passion wliich 
was uppermost. “ Can I then tliink,” said he, 

“ without entertaining the utmost contempt for my- 
self, that any pleasure upon eaitli could drive the 
thoughts of Amelia one instant from iny miiidt 

“At length we emhurked ahoartl a transport, aii<l 
sailed for Gibraltar; but the wind, which was at 
first fair, soon chopped about ; so that wc Averc 
obliged, for several days, to beat to windward, as the 
sea phrase is. During this time tlic taste which I 
had of a seafaring life did not appear extremely 
agreeable. Wo rolled up and down in a little narrow 
cabin, in Avhich were three officers, all of us ex- 
tremely sea-sick; our sickness being much aggra- 
vated by the motion of the ship, by the view of each 
other, and by the stench of the men. But this was 
but a little taste indeed of the misery which was to 
follow; for we were got about six leagues to the 
westward of Scilly, when a violent storm arose at 
north-east, which soon raised the waves to the 
height of mountains. The horror of this is not to be 
adequately described to those who have never seen 
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the like. The storm began in the evening, and, as 
the chndfl brougiit on the night apace, it was soon 
entirely dark ; nor had we, during many hours, any 
other light than what was caused by the jarring ele- 
ments, which frequently sent forth Hashes, or rather 
streams of fire ; and whilst these presented the most 
dreadful objects to our eyes, the roaring of the winds, 
the dashing of the waves against the ship and each 
other, formed a sound altogether as horrible for our 
ears; while our ship, sometimes lifted up, as it 
were, to the skies, and sometimes swept away at 
once as into the lowest abyss, seemed to be the sport 
of the winds and seas. The captain himself almost 
gave up all for lost, and expressed his apprehension of 
being inevitably cast on the rocks of Scilly, and beat 
to pieces. And now, while some on board were 
addressing themselves to the Supreme Being, and 
others applying for comfort to strong liquors, my 
whole thoughts were entirely engaged by my Amelia. 
A thousand tender ideas crowded into my mind. I 
can truly say that I had not a single consideration 
about myself in which she was not concerned. 
Dying to me was leaving her ; and the fear of never 
seeing her more was a <laggcr stuck in my heart. 
Again, all the terrors with which this storm, if it 
reached lier ears, must fill hin- gentle mind on my 
account, and the agonies which slic must undergo 
when she lieard of my fate, gave rrie sucli intolerable 
pangs, that 1 now repented my resolution, and 
wishiid, 1 own I wished, that 1 had taken her advice, 
and preferred love and a cottage to all the dazzling 
charms of honour. 

“ While 1 was tormenting myself with tliose me- 
<litation8, and had concluded myself as certainly lost, 
the master came into the cabin, and witli a cheerful 
voice assured us that we had e«cap»*d the danger, 
and that we had certainly passed to the w'cstward of 
the rock. This was comfortaldc news to all present ; 
and my captair^ who had been soini* time on his 
knees, leapj’d suddenly up, and testilied his joy with a 
great oath. 

“ A person unused to the sea w'ould have been 
astonished at the satisfaction which now discovered 
Itself in the master or in any on Inward ; for the 
storm still raged with great viohuicc, ami the day- 
light, which now appcaiu'd, presented us witli siglits 
of horror sutlieient to terrify minds Avhieli w'crc not 
absolute slaves to the passion of fear ; hut so great is 
tlie force of habit, that what inspires a landman with 
the highest ajiprehension of dungc'r gives not the 
least eoncern to a sailor, to w'hom rocks and quick- 
sands are almost the only ohjeets of fern>r. 

“ 'J'he master, however, was a little mistaken in 
the present instance ; for he had not left the cabin 
above an hour before my man came niuniug to me, 
and acciuainted me that the ship w as half full of 
water ; that the sailors were going to hoist out the 
boat and save themselves, ami begged me to come 
that moment along with him, as I teuder<*d my pre- 
servation. With this account, which was conveyed 
to me in a whisper, 1 acquainted both the captain 
and ensign ; and we all together immediately 
mounted the dock, wdicre we fotmd the master mak- 
ing use of all his oratory to persuade the sailors 
that the ship was in no danger ; and at the same 
time employing all his authority to set the pumps 
a-going, which ho assured them would keep the 
water under, and save his dear Lovely Peggy (for 
that was the name of the ship), which he swore he 
loved as dearly as his own soul. 

** Indeed this sufficiently appeared ; for the leak 
was so great, and the w’ater flowed in so plentifully, 
that his Lovely Peggy was half filled before he could 
be brought to think of quitting her; but now the 


boat was brought alongside the ship, and the master 
himself, notwithstanding all his love for her, quitted 
his ship, and leaped into the boat. Every man pre- 
sent attempted to follow his example, when I heard 
the voice of my servant roaring forth my name in a 
kind of agony. I made directly to the ship’s side, 
but was too late ; for the boat, being already over- 
laden, put directly off. And now, madam, I am going 
to relate to you an instance of heroic affection in a 
poor fellow towards his master, to which love itself, 
even among persons of superior education, can pro- 
duce but few similar instances. My poor man, Ixurig 
unable to get me with him into the boat, leaped sud- 
denly into the sea, and swam back to the ship ; and, 
when I gently rebuked him for his rashness, he an- 
swered, he chose rather to die with me than to live 
to carry the account of my death to my Amelia ; at 
the same time bursting into a flood of tears, he cried, 

‘ Good Heavens ! wliat will that poor lady feel when 
she hears of this !' This tender concern for my dear 
love endeared the poor fellow more to me than the 
gallant instance which he liad just before given of 
his alfection towards myself. 

“ And now, madam, my eyes were shocked with 
a sight, the horror of which can seance he imagined ; 
for the boat hatl scarce got four hundred yanls from 
the ship 'when it was swallowed up by the merciless 
waves, which now ran so high, that out of the num- 
ber of persons whicli were in the boat none recovered 
the ship, though many of them we saw miserably 
pcrisli before our c*yes, some of them very near us, 
without any possibility of giving them the least as- 
sistance. 

“ But, whatever we felt for them, wc felt, I believe, 
more for ourselves, expecting every minute when we 
should share the same fate. Among the rest, one of 
our olfi<*ers appeared quite stupitied with fear. I 
never, indeccl, saw a more miserable example of the 
great power of that passion : I must not, however, 
omit doing him justice, by saying that I afterwards 
saw the same man behave well in an engagement, 
in whicli he w'as w’ounded ; tlunigh there likewise 
he was said to have betrayed the same passion of fear 
in his countenance. 

“ 'fin* other of our oflicers was no less stupitied 
(if I may so express mysidf) with fool-hardiness, 
ami seemed almost insensible of his danger. To 
say the trutli, I have, from this and some other in- 
stances which I have seen, been alm»)st inclined to 
think that the courage as well as cowardice of fools 
jiroceeds from not knowing what is or what is not the 
proper ol»jei!t of fear; indeed, we may account for 
the extreme hardiness of some men iu the same man- 
ner us for the terrors of children at a bugbear. The 
child knows not hut that tln^ bugbear is the proper 
object of fear, the blockhead knows not that a can- 
non-ball is so. 

“ v\s to the remaining part of the ship’s crew and 
the soldiery, most of them w'ore dead drunk, and the 
rest were endeavouring, as fast as they could, to pre- 
pare for death iu the same manner. 

“ In this dreadful situation we were taught that 
no human condition should inspire men with abso- 
lute despair ; for, as the storm had ceased for some 
time, the swelling of the sea began considerably to 
abate ; and we now perceived the man of war which 
convoyed ns at no great distance astern. Ihose 
aboard her easily perceived our distress, and made 
towards us. When they came pretty near they 
hoisted out two boats to our assistance. These no 
sooner approached tlie ship than they were instan- 
taneously filial, and I myself got a place in one of 
them, chiefly by the aid of my honest servant, of 
whose fldeliiy to me on all occasions I cauiiot speak 
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or tl^ink too hiy|||||||y[ncleod t%ot boat so 

the moi^^ip^ as a graaj; board 

jfjhe ship were re3|HB3, by drfil^w^able of taking 
aay care for tUemletTes. Ther^ ifSa time, however, 
;^r the boat to pa^ and repass ; so that, when we 
|mda0 to call over names, thn'O only, of all that re- 
ill the ship after the loss of her own boat, 
Sp|pil'>rnissing;. 

The captain, ensign, n ml myself, were n'ceived 
many congratulations l»y onr olUcaas on boanl 
^|ybifr:man of war. — The st'a-ollicers loo, all e\f’ej)tthe 
bapiain, paid ns their eompliinenls, though these 
were of the rougher kimi, ami not it bout si‘V('r:il 
^okei on our eseape. As for the captain lumsi If, we 
•CljiiC© saw him during maiiN liwurs ; ami, when he 
Appeared, he piescntrd a vii'W of majt'si\ heyoml any 
ilhat I ha<l ever seen. The (llguity which In* pre- 
eerred <lid imlcial give me rather the i<lea of a 
Mogul, or a Turkish emperor, than of any of the ino- 
nareiis of (’luistemlom. 'I'o say the truth, I could re- 
semble his walk on the deck to nothing hut the image 
of captain Gullivcc strutting among the liilliputians ; 
he seemed to think Idmsidf a heingof an order supe- 
rior to all around him, and more cspn-ially to us of 
the land-service. Nay, such was ilu- lH‘liavionr of 
ftlllhe sea-ofHcers and sailors to ns and our suldh rs, 
that, instcatl of ajipearing to he subjects of the same 
prince, engaged in one cpianvl, and joined tosu[»port 
pdin. cause, we landnien rather seemed to he captives 
on board an enemy’s vessel, 'riiis is a grievous mis- 
fortune, and often proves so fatal to tin* service, that 
it is great pity some means could not he found of 
cioring it.” 

Here Mr. llooth stopped a while to take breath. 
We will therefore give the same refia'shrnent to the j 

reader. 


CH AP riill V. 

. Tlw arrival of Booth at (iiliraltar. with wli it tlc'r?' hcfcl liim. 
fJ.TlIE advent HITS,” contitiiie(l Horith, “ whi(d» hap- 
ned to me from this day till my arri\ai at Gihral- 
i not worth recounting to yu. fter a \t.>\ age, 
nainder of which was tolci ahly prosperous, w(* 
I in that, garrison, tin* natural .sf rtugili<»f n !d<“h 
Hfell known to tile whole world. 

out a week afier my arrival it Avas my for- 

one to be ordered on a, sally party, in which my 
left leg was brok(i .with a inuskct-hail ; and 1 slionld 
most certainly have either [jcrished mis. r:il»l v, or 
must have owed by Jirescrvalitm to some of tlie 
enerny^ had not iny faithful scinant c.-nried me olf 
on his shoulders, and afterwards, with the as^istanee 
pf one of his comrades, Inought nn* hack into the 
^rrlson. 

The agony of rny wound was so great, that it 
IJirCW me into a fever, from whence my surgeon ap- 
MPehended much danger. I now hegau again to led 
ror Hiy Amelia, and for myself on her aeconnt ; and 
Ae disorder of my mind, occasioned by such im laii- 
contemplations, very highly aggravate<l the- dis- 
ij^'iaiper of my body ; insomuch tliat it would pro- 
^ly havife proved fatal, had it not been for the 
of one captain Juine.s, an oillcor of onr 
jmifient, and an old acquaintance, who is nndouht- 
jpy Dne of the pleasantest companitnis and one of 
1^ bett-natured men in, the world. This worthy 
who ha^.a head at^A heart perfectly adequab* 
^^ery offl e^jEtC stayed with me aimf^st 

i&jllld wy illness ; and hy strengt.h- 

my raising my spirits, and cheering 

9^.taOiigbt8» preserved me from destruction. 

J inan alone is a sufficient 
Octrine. that all men aef 


entirely from their passions ; for Bob James cf«ij 
never be supposed to act from any motive of virtue 
or religion, since he constantly laughs at both ; and 
yet his coiirluct towards m<i alone thuiionstrates a 
dcgn*e of goodness which, perhaps, few of the 
votaries of cither virtue or religion can equal.” 

“ You need not liikt* much ]):iins,” answered Miss 
Matthews, with a smile, “to convince me of your 
(hx'trine. I liavt; been always an advocate for the 
same. I look ujion the two wonls you miuition to 
serve only as cloaks, iindi-r wdiieh hypocrisy may he 
the hi'fter i*nahled to (dieat the world. 1 have been 
of that t)|)iniou evi'r since I ri'ad that charming 
felhwv Man«li*\il.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” answ ered Booth ; “ I hope 
you do imt agree w ith .Mandevil neither, who hath 
n'pri‘sentetl human nature in ti picture of the 
higliest deformity. Hi* hath left out of his system 
tin* best passion whicli the mind ran pnss(*ss, and 
att('mpfs to derive tin? ellV-cts or energies of that pas- 
sion Irom the base impulses of })ride or fear. Where- 
as it is as certain that love ei.is(s in the mind of man 
as that its opposite hatred doth; and thestinu* reasons 
will <'r(nally j>ro\i* the existence of tlu* one as the 
existence of tin* other.” 

“ I don’t know^ irulec'd,” replied fin* lady, “ I 
never thought much about the matter, d'liis I 
know', that when I rr’ad Mandevil I tliougld all In.* 
said was true; and 1 have been often lobl that lie 
proves religion ami >irlue to In’ only mere names. 
However, if he denies there is any such tiling :is Iom’, 
that is most certainl\ wrong. 1 am afraid 1 can gisc 
him the lie niN s»‘lf.” 

“ I willjv>in with }on, madam, in tliat,” answered 
Booth, ” at any lime.” 

“ Will you join w itli me ? ” answerml she, hioking 
eagerly athim — “ (), Mr. Booth I I know not what 
I was going tosa \ - - What -M'here did vni leave olfl 
— 1 would not interrupt }ou — but ! am impatient to 
know' Something.” 

“ W’hal, madam?” crii’s Booth : “ if I can give 
yon any sati.«'faetion •" 

“ No, no,” said site, “ f mil'll lu-ar all ; I would 
not for the world hri’ak tin* thread of your fttory, 
Be-^ides, [ am afraid to ask - Pray, j)ray, sir, go on.” 

“ W< 11, mail'iiu,” cries Bo(.ifli, “ I think I was 
mentioning the extraordinary acts of friendship done 
me by captain .lames; ii(,ir ••an 1 ludp taking uutiec 
of the almost unparalleled lidi lity of poor Atkinson 
(tor tliat was my man's naim*), who w a ■: not. only 
constant in tin* a'.'.i<l uity of Iiis att«’fnlan(a-, hut dnritig 
tin; time of mv danu’cr demonstrated a i-<)in:i‘rn for 
me whieli 1 can hardl\ afa-ount I’or, as my ]»n‘vailing 
on his captain to make him a seije.'ini was the tirst 
favour he ev<*r received at my haiiils, and this did 
not lia.ppen till I was almost perfectly i(.‘Co\ered of 
my hiokeii leg. Poor fellow I 1 shall in’ver forgi’t 
the extravagant joy his hailjert gave him'; 1 n-mcm- 
Ix’r it the mme hi*c;nise it was one of the ha]>piest 
da\sof m\ own life; for it was upon this (lay that I 
received a letter from my dear Amelia, after a long 
sih*nei*, aeqn.dnting me t h, it she was out of all danger 
from lier lyiiu^^-in. 

“ 1 was now <mee mf»re ahh; to perform my didy; 
when (so unkind \vas the f(.»rt uin; of war), thesec.’ond 
lime 1 mounted the guard, I rec<‘iv<‘d a \iol(*nt con- 
tusion from tin* luirsting of a homli. I was hdled 
to tlie gr<»und, w here 1 lay breathless by the blow, 
till honest Atkiiuou came to my aKsistaiiee, and con- 
veyed me to my room, where a surgeon immediately 
attended me. 

The injury I lind now' received was rnucli moW 
dangerous in my surgeoids oj)inion than the former* 
it caused me to spit blood, and was attended with a 
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!evf*r» find other bad symptoms ; so that very fatal 
coiisequeiicos were apprehended. 

“ In tills situation, the image of my vVmolia haunt- 
ed me day and night; and the apprehensions of 
never seeing her more were so intolerable, that I li:ul 
thoughts of resigning my commission, and returning 
home, weak as I was, that 1 might have, at least, the 
saiisfactioii of tly iiig in the arms of my love, (laptaiii 
James, however, persisted in <lissua«ling me from any 
sueh resolution, lie told me my honour was too 
mueh eoiicerned, attempted U) raise iny hojies of 
rei’ON iM’y to tlie utmost, of his power; hut ehielly he 
prevailed on im* hy suggesting that, if the worst 
wliieh I a])[freh(‘iidi‘d should liapjam, it. was nnieh 
better for Amelia that she sliould he absent than 
present in so melancholy an hour. ‘I know',’ cried 
he, ‘ tlu; extrenu' joy wliieh must, arise in yon from 
meeting again with Amelia, and the »*omfort of ex- 
[liring in her arms ; hut eousider what she hersi-lf 
must endure ujion tin' dreadful o<a*asion, and yon 
would not wi.sh to purchase an\ happiness at the 
price of HO mu<-h pain to her.’ 'J his aignment at 
length [irevalhal on me; ami it w\‘is after many hmg 
dehatis la sohed that she should not even know my 
pia'sent condition till my doom litherlbr life or death 
was ahs(.>liUely tix<'<l.” 

“Ohl Heavens’ how great! how generous!” 
cried Miss Matthews. ” Ilo(*th, llnm art a noble 
felhiNV ; and 1 sea rei' think there is a woman ujxm 
eartli worthy so exalleil a passion.” 

Ilootii made a modest aiis\\er to the eoinplimenl 
wlneli Mi'^s Matthews had paid hitn. 'I'his drew 
more ci\ililies tVoin the lady, and these again more 
aekiiowleiiLinient'-. ; all which wa* shall pass h>, and 
proceed with our liistor\, 

fiiAi'rr.R V I. 

(.’Oiitaiiiiiu; tu.itteis wli.di will plea.si* seine readers*. 

“ 'I’w'o month ©and mor».‘ had I eontimuMl in a state 
of nncm'taint i , somet imcs ^v itli more llatterhig, and 
Bometimes with moi e alanirng s \ nijdums ; when one 
after not ill poor AtK iiisoii came running into my room, 
all pale ami out of hit-alh, :tiid me md to he 

Burpriseil at his m as, i tisked him eageily what 
^was the matter, ami if it was anything couceining 
Amelia ] I had scarce uttered the dear name 
wlicii she h rself rn-'lied inlollu' room, ami ran hastily 
t(.i me, eriing, ‘ A es, it is, it is > our A inelia In Tadf ” 

“ 'I'heie is iiolhing so dillicnlf to de.scrihe, ami 
generally dull when dcscriheil, as scenes of i \- 
ccssive teod^-rness.” 

•‘('an yon think so'?” says M es Mattliews; 
“ suialy there is nothing so ciiarmiinr ! -(t! Mr. 
Kooth, onr si'x is d-- ned l»y the want of tiuidmuess 
in yours. (), were they all likit yon- -certainly no 
man was iwer yoiir eipial.” 

“ ImUmd, madam,” cries Mootb, \on honour nu' 
too nmeli. — IJnt- wt ll -ulnn tin* first tran'>[»orts of 
onr meeting were (i\er, .Amelia began gently to chide 
ini' for ha\ i.ig eoma ah’d ion illness fnmi her; for, in 
three leth is which I had writ lu-r since t!ie a«a-iilent 
bad hapjiened, there was not the le;i«.t menti«>n of it, 
or any hint gi\<‘n hy wliieh slu* could pos'.ildy coii- 
clnd(‘ I w a.s otlierw'ise than in jierfect health. Ami 
when 1 had exciiseil mi self, hy assigning the true 
reason, she iried- • ‘ () Mr. Jloofhl and ilo y*ni 
know so little of your Amelia as fo think 1 eonhl or 
would snrvivi' ya n ? Would it not he h»*tli r for one 
dreadtnl sight to hieak my heart all at ouee than to 
break it by degrees? — () Killy 1 can anything pay 

me for the loss id’ this miibrace V Kill I .ask your 

pardon — liow rulicnlons doth my fondness appear 
in yo»jr eyes 1 ” 




swered thall 1 aneit 
»fwould me 

ou 1 eiiH|K Booth of ilh 
would ^Rtt^lieve me if 1 
iftt am 1 saying t Pray make 

farther apology, but go on.'* ; 

“After II seem*,” eonliiMied he, “too tendci^.il 
conceived hy many', Amelia informed me ' 
had rectfived a letter from an nn known 
quaint iiig her with my nnslortnne, ami adviainj^ 
if shi? ever desired to si*e me more, to come diree^l 
to Gibraltar. She said she should not lni\e 
a moment, after recei\ing this ieller, had not theK'v! 
same ship bnmglit lier one from nn* written wiUl 
rather more than usual gaiety, and in whic|&tbewi.' 
was not the least inenfion of my indU]^i(j^U4^V^<!; 
'i'his, she said, greatly puzzled her and her 
and the worthy divine, endeavoured to persuade 
to ghe cre«lit to my letter, and to impute the oth6r tO^^I 
species of wit witli which the world greatly uboundwiK 
This consists entirely in (being various kinds of mUh*'' 
chief to our fellow-crf'aKnva, hy belying one, , 
ei'iving another, exposing a tliird, and drawing illra;, 
fourth to expose himsi'lf; in short, by iiiakiug soit^'w 
the olijeets of laughter, others of contempt ; and itSifJv 
deed not seldom l.iy suhj«'cliug them to very gre^v 
iiicuuvenienees, perhaps to ruin, for the sake of ijrf 

“ Mrs. Harris and the doctm- il(*rived the 
from this species of wit. Miss Ketty, however|i^lrtji|| 
of a dilb'ieiit ojiinion, and advised jioor Amelia 
apply to nn otiicer wliom the governor had sent 
in tile same ship, by w hom the rc'port of my 
was so strongly conlirtned, tliat Amelia 
re.-oivt'd on lier voyage. 

‘‘ ] h:u.l a great curiosity to know the authOP,^<i? 
this letter, but m*t the least tt;ice. of it could be d3^f\ 
c*)M*red. Tin* only person w ith whom 1 lived m.' 
any great intimacy was captain ,Tames, and 
madam, from what I liave alri'ady told you, yoUWllV 
think fo hi* the last person I could suspect; ; • 
sldc'i, he declared upon his lumour that he kp 
nothing of the rnatti'r, and no man’s honou’ is, I ] 
lie\c, nime sacred, 'rhere was indeed an ( ^ 

I aiiutlu i icgiiiH nt who knew my wife, and W-bo 1 
j sometimes visited me in my illness ; hut S* 

v< r\ indikely man to inli'rost liimself muci 
ilVairs whii-h did not concern him; and he' 
dared he knew nothing of it.” 

•• .\jd did yon never discover this secret?'* cried 
AHss Mattliews. 

“ Never to lids dav,” answered Booth- 

“ I f,.n> V,” said sj-,*, “ T i*onld give a shrewd, 
guess. A\ hat s*) likely as that Mrs. Booth, whctlv 
you left lier, sliould have given her foster-brotli|*t''' 
order, to si iid her word of whalevi'r Ix li'l 
\i t slay— -that could not be neitln'r ; for then sh^,; 
Would not have donbti'd whctlicr she .should 
di'ar r.nglaiid on tlu* receipt of tlio hotter. No, it 
iiiust have hi'en hy sonn* other imans ;--yet that I 
<iwu apju'art'd extn.nn lv natural to me; tor if I had. 
been U’ft. h\ sindi a husband 1 think 1 should 
pursued t.lie same methoil.” 

“No, madam,” died Booth, “ it must have b0^ 
coiivi*vt'd hv sinue other I’lianiiel ; tor iny Ame^l^ 
am certain,* was enriia ly ignorant of the ma . 
and as for poor Atkinson, 1 am convinced he 
not have ventured to take sucli a step wilhouj 
quainting nn*. Besides^ the pnor follow had| Ll 
lieve, such a regard for niy wife, HM of gratil^ 
the favours slie hath dotlfe his motHfer, that 1 
douht he was highly rejoiced at her 
my mehuiclioly scene. AVell, whoever 
11 ). liter verv iinmater'al; J'ct., 89 it 
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and unaccountable an Incident, 1 could not help 
ineiitioniiig it. 

“From the time of Amelia’s arrival nothing re- 
markable happened till my perfect recovery, iiuless 
1 should observe her remarkable behaviour, so full 
of care and tenderness, that it was perhaps without a 
parallel.*’ 

“O no, Mr. Booth,” cries the lady; “it is fully 
equalled, I am sure, by your gratitude. There is 
nothing, 1 believe, so rare as gratitude in your sex, 
especially in husbands. So kind a remembrance is, 
indoetl, more than a return to such an obligation ; 
for where is tlie mighty obligation which a woman 
confers, who, being possessed of an inestimable 
jewel, is so kind to herself as to be careful and ten- 
der of iti I do not say this to lessen your opinion 
of Mrs. Booth. I have no doubt but that she lov('S 
you as well as she is capable. But 1 w'ould not 
have you think so meanly of our sex as to imagine 
there are not a thousand women susceptible of true 
tenderness towards a meritorious man. Believe 
me, Mr. Booth, if 1 had received such an account of 
an accident having happened to such a husband, 
a mother and a parson w’oiild not have held mo a 
moment. I sliouhl Iiave leaped into the first lishing- 
hoat I could have found, and hid deliauct* to the 
winds and weaves. — OI j ! there is no true tenderness 
but in a w’oinaii of spirit. I would not be iimhu- 
Btood all this while to rellect on Mrs. Booth. 1 am 
only def(‘nding the cause of my S('x ; for, upon my 
soul, such com])liments to a wife are a satire on all 
the rest of womankind.” 

“ Sure yon jest, Miss Matthews,” answered Booth, 
with a smile ; “ however, if you please, 1 will pro- 
ceed in my story.” 

CHAFTEll VII. 

The captiin, conlinuinaf his stiuy. rfooiuits some pariicuvnn 

wliieli, we il(.iul)t not, to m iny ffood people, will appear 
unnatural. 

•*T w\s no sooner reeovei(*d from my indisposition 
than Amelia herself fell ill. This, 1 am afraid, was 
oceasioiu; 1 by tlie fatigues wiiieh I could not pre- 
rcnt her from uiuhM’goiug on my account ; for, as my 
disease wont olf with violent sweats, during which 
the surgeon strictly ordered that I shoidd lie by my- 
self, my Amelia tajuld not be ])reYailed upon to 
spend many liours in h(*r owm bed. During my 
restless fits she woidd sometimes read to me several 
hours together; indeed it was not without diflicully 
that she ever quitted my bedside. These fatigues, 
addtxl to the imeasiiiess of lier mind, overpowered 
her w*eak spirits, and threw' her into one of the 
W'orst disorders tliat can possibly attend a woman ; 
a disorder very common among tlie ladies, and our 
physicians have* not agreed iqioii its name. Some 
call it the fever on the spirits, some a nervous fever, 
some the vapours, and some the hysterics.” 

“ O say no more,*’ cries Miss Matthews; “ I pity 
you, I pity you from my soul. A man had better 
be plagued with all the curses of Egypt than with a 
vapourish wife.” 

“Pity me! madam,” answered Booth; “pity 
rather that dear creature wiio, from hm* love and 
care of my unworthy self, contracted a distemper, 
the horrors of wiiich are scarce to he imagined. It 
is, indeed, a sort of complication of all disease.'j to- 
gether, with almost madness added to them. In 
this situation, the siege being at an end, the governor 
gave me leave to attend my wife to Montpelier, the 
air of whi(di was judged to be most likely to restore 
her to health. Upon this occasion she wrote to her 
mother to desire a remittance, and set forth the 
melancholy condition of her liealth, and her neces- 


j sity for money, in such terms as w'ould have touched 
any bosom not void of humanity, though a sti auger 
to the unhappy sufferer. Her sister answered it, 
and I believe I have a copy of the answer in rriy 
pocket. 1 keep it by me as a curiosity, and you 
would think it more so could I show you iny 
Amelia's letter.” He then searched Iiis pocket-book, 
and liiuling the letter among many others, he read 
it in the following words : 

* DeakSistkr, — M y mamma, ht-in" much disordi'roil, liiitU 
commanded im; to toll you she is both shocked and surprised 
at your oxtraordinarv request, or, as she chooses to call it, 
order for uumey. You know', my dear, slie says ttiat your 
niarria^'e with this red coat man w as entirely aiiainst her con- 
sent and the o]iinion of all your family (I am sure 1 may 
here include mysi'lf in that number); and yet, alti'r this fatal 
ac t of disobedience, she was pvevaiU'd on to rcei'ivcj you us hcT 
child; not, how<*vcr, nor arc you so to understaud it, us tho 
faxouritc whi«-h y’ou was before. She foru'ave you ; but this 
was as a ehristian and a parent; still presiTviii.e, in her own 
mind, a just sense of your «li.st>l)eilience, and a just re.seutmeut 
on that account. Amt yet, nolwitlistandim; thi-. n*st‘ntnient, 
she desires you to remember tliai, wlieii you a seiaiud time 
ventured to »ippose her autltt)iity, and noihinj; would serve 
you hut Uikintr a ramble (an indecent one, 1 can t help sayintc) 
after your f«‘lU>w, she tli>>ut;hl lit to show the eXi‘i>.ss fd‘ a 
mother’s tenderness, anti furnisht'tl jou with no less than lifty 
]>ounds for your foolish voyaj^e. Ilow ean she, tlwii, be other- 
thf ‘ *d I de rtbieli, should 

.she be so weak to comply w ith, she must e.xpect to be every 
mouth i«*pe.ated, ill order to supi-ly tlu* »*xtra\ a^tance of a 
yoiini; rakish ullieer. You say she will ctimiiassiouate your 
siifleriuirs ; yc'., surely she doth yreatly eoinpas'>ionale them, 
and so d»> 1 b)o, though you was ne.ther so kiiul uor »> 4u\ii 
as to suppi»se I should, Put I ldri;i\e all \oui slij'hts to me, 
as well now as formerly. Na\, 1 not only fori'ixe, but 1 pray 
daily for you. Put, dear sister, what could you expect less 
than w hat hath happeiictl ? y-ui should ha\e l>elicvcd your 
fiicnds, wlio were wiser and ohler lhati you. I do not licre 
mean iiiys(*lf, though 1 own 1 am clcvi'ii luontli'i and some odd 
weeks your superior; thout'h, had I been younger, 1 miolu, 
perha\»s, lone been ai>le to advise you ; for wi-Ufini and what 
some may call beauty do not always ;;o toi^elhcr. ’louwill not 
be olVeimedat this; for 1 know, iti yoiir heart, yon hau; always 
held your head aliove some iieople, wlmm, perhaps, otlier 
people have tliuujurht better of; but why do 1 nmntion what I 
scorn so timeh ? No, iny dear sister, IIe;i\im fori 'id it .should 
e\er bo said of me that I \abu‘ mvsidf up(^ii my fa« c — not Imt 
if I could believe men \)ei haps —but 1 iiale .md de'\iise men 
— •you know I do, my tlear, and 1 wish you bad de-pisi-d them 
as iiiuch; \>nl Jarfd cst iiltn, as the doetor says. You aie to 
make the best of your fortune -what loitum*, 1 mean, iny 
inaiunia rn.iy jdea.-e to uive yiui, for you know ail is in her 
|K»wer. l.»*t imr ad\ise ynii, then, to l.uin:^ your mind to your 
eireumdanees, and rememlxT ifor 1 ean t help wrilin;' it, as^ 
it is for your own j'o.hI) tlie vapours are a ilistemper which 
Very ill lieeome a kn.ipN.iek. Hemember. my dear, what you 
ha\e done; remember what my m.amnia hath done; remember 
we havi* somethiu;; of yours to keep, ami tlo not eon-utler your- 
s»*lf IIS an only ciiihl : no, nor as a favourite eliilil ; but bo 
ide.ascd to rememlicr, dear sisi<*r, your most alVei tiomite si-ter, 
and iiin.st ol»edicnl humble scrv.int, K. IIakuis.’ ” 

“O brave Miss Betty!” crictl Miss Matthews ; 
“ I always held her in high t'steoin ; hin 1 jnutest 
slnt exceeds even w’hat I could have expected from 
her,” 

“ This letter, madam,” cries Bootli, “ you will 
hrlic've, was an excellent eonlial lor my poor wife’s 
sjiirits. So dreadful indeed was the etlect it had 
upon her, tliat, us slie had read it in my ahseiice, I 
found her, at rny return lioine, in tlie most violent 
tits ; and .so long was it before she recovered iier 
senses, that I despaired of that hhissed event c\er 
hapjiening ; and my own senses very narrowly es- 
caped from being sacrilieed to iny di^spair. JIow- 
t?ver, she eaine at last to herself, and 1 began to con- 
sider of every means of carrying her immediately to 
Montpelier, which was now hocome inucli more 
necessary tlnin before. 

“ "J’hongh 1 was greatly shocked at the barbarity 
of the letter, yet 1 apiirehi'iided no very ill conse- 
quence from it ; for, as it was believed all over the 
army that I liad married a great fortune, 1 had re- 
ceived offers of money, if 1 wanteil it, from more 
tiian one. Imleed, I might have easily carried Liy 
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wife to Montpelier at any time ; but she was ex- 
tremely averse to the voyaj^e, being desirouH of our 
returning to England, as 1 had leave to do ; and she 
grew daily so much better, that, had it not been for 
the receipt ot tliat cursed — which I have just read 
to you, 1 am p(?rsuadcd she might have been aide to 
return to England in the next sliip. 

“ Among others there was a coloind in the gar- 
rison who had not only offered hut importuned me 
to receive money of him ; I now, therefore, repaired 
to liim ; ami, as a reason for altering iiiy resolution, 

1 productMl the letter, and, at the saine time, ac- 
(luainted him with the true state of my adairs. The 
colonel road the letter, shook his liead, and, after 
some silence, said he was sorry I had refused to 
accej)t his olfer before ; hut that lie liad now so 
ordoiaal matters, and disposed of liis money, tliat 
he had not a shilling left to spare from his own oc- 
casions. 

“ Answers of the same kind I had from several 
others, but not one jienny could I borrow of any ; 
for 1 have been since firmly persuaded that the 
honest colonel was not content with denying mo 
liimself, hut took etfialual means, by spreading the 
secret I had so foolishly trusteil him with, to pre- 
v(‘nt me from sueeinaling elsewhere ; for such is the 
nature of men, that whoever denies himself to do 
^ou a favour is unwilling that it should be done to 
Non by any other. 

“ 'I his was the first time I liad (>ver felt that dis- 
tn'ss which arises from the want of money ; a dis- 
tress very ilreadfiil indei-d in a married state ; for 
what can lx; more miserable than to see anything 
iM'cessary for the pri'scr\ation of a beloved creature, 
and not he able to sujiply itf 

“ Eerhaps you may womhu*, madam, that I liave 
not immtioiied captain James on this occasion; 
Init he was at that time laid up at Algiers (whi- 
ther he had been sent by the gmyernor) in a fi.'ver. 
llowm'cr, he rfturned time enougli to supply me, 
which he did with the utmost readiness on tin* very 
first mention of iny distress ; and the good colonel, 
notwithstanding his ha\ ing disposed t)f his inom‘y^ 
»lis(roinited the captain's drall. \on sec, inadain, 
an instance in tin* gi'iienjus helia\ionr of my friend 
James, how false are all universal satires agaiii't 
huinaii kind. Jle is indeed one of the worthiest ' 
men the world ever jnodiieed. 1 

“ Ilut, perhaps, you will he more pleased still ' 
with the extravagant generosity of my sergeant. 

1 he (lay belore the la'tuiJi of Mr. .lames, the poor 
fellow came to me with (ears in his eyes, and liegged 
1 would not be oirended at what he w'as going to 
mention. Jle then jmlled a purse from his pocket, 
which ecjiitaimrd, he said, the sum of twelve jumiids, 
and which In^ begged me to aeee])t, erying, lie Avas 
sorry it Avas not in his poAver to lend me whatever 
I Avanted. I AAas so struck Avilh this instanct* of 
generosity and fric'inlship in such a person, that I 
^•lAc him an opportunity of picssing im* a second time 
l)etore I made him an ansAver. Indeed, I Avas greatly 
8urpris('(l hoAv he came to he worth that little suin’, 
and no less at his heingaeijuainted with my ownAvants. 
in both Avhich points hi; j)resi'ntly satisl’ied me. As 
to tile first, it seems he h.id plundered a Sjianish ofH- 
cer of lilte(‘n pistoles; and as to the second, he con- 
hissed he had it from my wile’s maid, who had over- 
heard some discourse belAveen lier mistress and me. 
Iiideed peojile, I heliev»?, ahvays deceive themselveH, 
w 10 imagine they can coina’al (lis(ress<*d cireuiii- 
''tinces Irom their si'rvants; for tliese are alAvays 
CM> einely (juicksighti'd on such occasions." 

‘(b)(„| lE.avens!" crii's Miss IMatthe., how | 
ailouisliing is such Ixdwjviour in so low a fellow!’* ! 


I thought so myself,’* answered Booth ; “ and yet 
I know not, on a more strict examination into the 
matter, why avc should be inoic surprised to see 
greatness of mind discover itself in one degree or 
rank of life than in another^ Eove, benevolence, 
or what you will please to call it, may bo the reign- 
ing passion in a beggar as Avell as in a prince ; and 
wherever it is, its energies Avill he tlie same. 

“ To confess the truth, I am afraid avc often com- 
pliment Avliat AVC call upper life, Avith too much 
injustice, at the expense of the loAver. As it is no 
rare thing to see instaiures Avhieh degrade human 
nature in jiersons of the highest birtli and education, 
so 1 apprehend that examples of Avhateve-r is really 
great and good have been soini’tirnes found amongst 
those Avho have Avanted all such advantages. In 
reality, palaces, I make no doubt, do sometimes con- 
tain nothing but dreariness and darkness, and the 
sun of rigliteousiiess hath shone forth Avith all its 

glory ill a cottage. ** 

CHArTER VIII. 

The htoi y ol* bouUi coutinuinl. 

Mr. Booth thus Avent on ; 

“ We now took leave of the garrison, and, having 
landed at iMarseilles, arrived at Montpelier, Avithout 
anything hapjiening to us Avorth remembrance, ex- 
cept the extreune sea-siekness of poor Amelia; but 
I Avas ufterAvards Avell repaid for the terrors Avliieh it 
occasioned me by the good coiiseipiences Avhieh at- 
tended it ; for I believe it contributed even more 
than the air of Montjx'lier to the perfect re-esta- 
blishment of her health.* 

‘*1 ask }our pardon for interni])ting you,** cries 
Aliss Matthews, “ but you never satisHcd me whether 
you took the sergeant’s money. Vou have made 
me half in love Avith that eljaniiing felloAV.” 

" IIoAV can you imagine, madam,” answered Booth, 
“ I should havii taken from a poor felloAV what Avas 
of so little conse(ju(.'nce to me, ami at the same time 
)f so much to himt Pei haps, noAV, }ou will derive 
this from the passion of pride.” 

"Indeed,” sajs she, "I neither derive it from 
the passi(.)n of prid»' nor from tlie passion of folly: 
liTit iiiethiiiks A on should have aeecj.ted tin? olfer, 
ami l am eonvimaMl you hurt him Aery inueli when 
yni refused it. But pra> proeeed in a our stoiw.” 
Then Booth Aveiit on a> folluAvs : 

" As Aim-lia rceoAcred Iut health and spirits flaily, 
Ave began to pass our tiim* very pK'asautly at Mont- 
pelier ; for tin* greatest euemy to tin* Ereneh Avill 
acknowledge tliat tliey are the he^t people in the 
Avoild to lix' amongst for a little Avliile. In some 
countries it is almost as easy to get a good estate as 
a good aequaintama*. In Euglr.ml, pai tieularly, 
acquaiiitami* is of almost as sIoav groAvlli as an oak ; 
so that tin* age of man searee sulliei s to bring it to 
any perfection, ami families seldom contract any 
great intimacy till the third, or at least the second 
generation. So shy indeed are Ave English ol letting 
a stranger into unr houses, tliat om^ Avould imagine 
Ave regarded all such as thieves. Xoav the Ereneh 
are the very rcvcrsi*. Being a stranger among them 
entitles you to the Ix'tter pla nl to the greater 
degree of civility ; ami if ytni Avear hut tlie appear- 
ance of a gentleinaii, they nevi'i* siisju et y ni are not 
one. Tlieir friemUhij) indi ed seldom extends os 
far as their juirsc ; nor is such Iricmlship usual in 
otlmr countries. '.I'o say tin* Iriilh, politeness earrieA 
fri(.*ndship far enough in the oru inary occasions of 
life, and those wIioAvaut this aeeomplishmeut rarely 
make amends for it l>y their slneerity; for blinituess, 
.>r ratin'!’ rmieiies'', as it eouimonly' deserves to b6 
called, is not aUvayssc much a mark of honesty a& 
it is taken to he. 
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4[iy After our arrival we became acquainted 

I Ba(^Uard. He was a Frenchman of 
I vivacity, witi a greater share of learn- 
lemcn are usually possessed of. Aa he 
\ same house with us, we were imme- 
inted, and I liked his conversation so 
wer thought I had too inueli of his coui- 
id, 1 spent so much of my time with 
nelia (I know not wlutlierl ought to 
:rew uneasy at our familiarity, ami com- 
y being too little with her, from my 
esa for my new apquaintama* ; for, our 
turning chieHyj™§j^ books, ami prin- 
ones (for we rewpWSvoral of the classics 
e could have hut little entertainmi*nt 
\l ns. lyhen rny uifo had once taken 
id thatslie w as dopi ived of my comi)any 
lard, it was impossil)le to ehange Iut 
, though 1 now •'{jciit more ot iti\ 

I had ever done hi fiue, s!i(> still grew 
re dissal istied, till at la>t she ry ear- 
[ me to (piit my lodgings, and insisted 
nore vehcmenci* tleui I had ever known 
fore. 'I’o say t he trntli, it that e\(*ellent 
[ ever he thoiiglil iinreastmahh*, I 
'as so ott tins occasion, 
lat light soevi'r her ({(*sires appeared 
as they manifestly arosi* from an alfeetion of 
had daily th«' luosl ondeaiing {»roof>, f re- i 
to comply with her, and aeeordingly renjo\ed 
illi^Aistant part of the town; for it is my opinimi 
A® have but little hue for ilje person whom 
(11^ will never indulge in an unreasonahle demand. 
IlilfliWd, I was under a dillicnlty nith regard to Mods. 
^Pagillard; for, tis I could not po^'^ihly commuuiiate 
the true reason for <(ni(fiug my lodgings, so 
'njlliftUnd it as difficult todreelve him hy a counterfeit 
besides, I was :tppre!irud\e I should ha\e little 
his company than 1... ton-. I eoiild, indeed, 
avoided tills dilemnri hs h a\ing Montpelier, 
Amelia had perf.-etl) u-eovered her health ; hiit 
;;^*had faithfull y proiiiisi'd captain .lamis t'> wait Ids I 

B n Italy, whither In* was gone son:e linu- 
n Gibraltar; nor svas it -proper for \melia 
y long journey, shi; being now near six 

ifficulty, h()\ve\cr, proved to he less tlian I 
nod it ; for my Fre-nch fiiend, whether 
ffispeetpti anything from my wifi.’s hehaviour, 
'tllOUgh she never, as 1 oh^eryed, showed him tiie 
jfeaiit incivility, hccatne siidde;il\ a.s cold on his side, 
our leaving tlie loil^ings he ne\m- m:ide aho\o 
or throe formal visits; imleed his time was 
A>on after entirely taken n]i hy an i);triaue with u 

g in countess, which hla/ed all over Montp* lier. 

IVe had not been long in our ne\y aj)ajtmeiits 
e an English officer arrivcil at Montpelier, and 
to loilge in the same liouse with us. 'lids 
whose name was Ibitli, vvi.', of tin* rank 
and had so much singularity in his i lia- 
yon nevau' heaid of auv like j 
'ilSPwAs far from having :tnv oftlnei. bookish 
^vliieh had before caused mv Amelia’s 
mSm-- It is true. Ills discourses gcnmally turned 
of no feminine kind ; war ami martial 
the ordinary topics of his convm*sa- 
P|^M>ycver, as he had a sister vvitii whom Amelia 
HSpfihtly pleased, an iiiti^iacy jircsent’y grew hc- 
Ifim ug, and we four in one family. 

^jlpjPhe major wtisa great dealer in the marvellous, 
constantly the little herf> of his own tale, 
bim very entertaining to Amelia, who, 
sjip' peil^niS in the world, iiatli the trm-st taste and I 
jlpjoymelit of the ridieuhm ; bn, whilst no one I 


sooner discovers it in the ch.aracter of another, no 
one so well conceals her knowledge of it from the 
ridiculous person. I ciumot help mentioning a sen- 
timent of hci-s on this head, as I think it d<|!th' Her 
gri'at honour. ‘ If I had tlio same neglect,* Said 
slie, ‘ for ridiculous proph* with the generality of 
the world, I should rather think tliem the objects of 
(I'.ars than langlitcr ; but, in reality, 1 liave known 
sevauril vvlio, in some jvnrts of their charaelers, have 
been extrenu ly ridieulous, in others have been al- 
together as amiable. For instance,’ said she, ‘here 
is the major, vvlio tells ns of many things which he 
hath never seen, and of others which he hath never 
done, and both in the most extravagant excess ; and 
v« t how amiable is )iis behaviour to his jioor sister, 
whom he hath not only brought ovt?r hither, for hiT 
health, at Ids own expeus.-, hut is come (o hear her 
eoin|)auy.’ 1 l)»dieve, madam, I repeat her very 
vvor.ls ; for I am vm v apt to ivmemlK?r what she 
sa\s. 

“ You will easily believe, from a eireninstance I 
have just mentioned in the major’s favour, especially 
uhtui I liave told vou that liis sister was one of the 
lu-st of girls, that it was eiitiicl} necessary to hide 
lV(un In-r ail kind of laughter at any part of her 
brotlicr’s lndiavinur. 'i’o :,ay the truth, this was 
easy enough to d<» ; for the ]).>or gii'l vvus so blinded 
with love and gratiliiih-, and so highly honourerl 
and reverenced her brother, that >he hail not the 
least suspicion that there was a person in tlie world 
(*apa!)!e of laughing at him. 

*• Indeed, j am iortain she nevi r made the leatit 
disc()\(u-v of our ridieuh- ; for I am well eoiivlnced 
sJie would have n •'enti'd it : for, he>ides tlie love she 
hnre lier hrotiu r, she had a liith* family juide, whierh 
would .-.ijuielimes appeal-, d o say tie- truth, if she 
h-ul any fault, it was that of vanity, hut ‘■•he was a 
v»‘ry geod car! iijton tlie whole; and none of ns are 
entirely tVe-- fioiu faults." 

“ ^ (Ml -are a good -nat III eii low, SVi 11,” answered 
Mi'>'< >Ialthevys; •' hut vatiity is a fault of tlie tirst 
magiiifude in a woman, ami often the oecasioii of 
many i>thers.” , , j-. 

'I'o this l]<»oth made no answer, hut ooiitij^|^^b|8 

“ III tliis coiiipauv wepas'^ed two or tliree 
very agreeahiv, till the major ami I both betook 
onrs'dM-s to our several iiuroa i* s ; rny wife being 
brought to bed of a girl, ami .Mi>s J>uth couHned tO 
her eli'imher hy :i surfeit, which had like to haVC ' 
(/<T;;-,i(uie(| her <leat!i.” 

Here Miss M;il1he^vs l)uist into a loud laugh 
vvliieli wiieii lit .(till aski-d flm reasf)n, she said ghc 
etuild not forbear at the llioughts t»f two suc.h nurses. 

” And di'l vou n-allv,” say- slu-, “ make yiur Wife's 
eaiidle yours, -If." 

“ Imleed, madam,” said lie, “ 1 dlil ; and do yOU 
tliiiik that, so exti.-mrdiiiai v f” 

“ 1 mle< d I do,” a ii-^vvei . d -^he ; “ I tlioiiglit the best 
Imshamls had looked on I heir wives’ Iving-iii as tt 
time of fc'illval ami jolliiy. hat 1 did \ou iu»t even 
get iliunk in tie* lime of \our wife’s <I< livery ? tell 
me honestly liow' )ou employed yourself at thin 
lime.” 

‘‘ Why, llu-n, lionestlv,” replied he, ” and in <le- 
fi:im-e f)f yuir laugliter, f lay behind her h4)Ister, and 
suj)|M)rted her in my arms ; and, upon my soul, I 
heiit?ve I felt, inruc pain in my mind than she under- 
went in her body. And now answer m(^ as honestly J 
Do you really think it a proper time of mirth, wh^ 
the 4-reature one lovi‘s to ilistniction is undergoiiig 
the most racking torments, as w-ell as in the 
imminent danger? and- -but I need not expiM 
rijiy more tender • iii’umshuKcii.’’ 
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•• 1 am to answer honestly," cried she. “ Yes, 
Blld sincerely," cries Booth. " Why, then, honestly 
and sincerely," says she, “ may I never see heaven 
if 1 doik^ think you an aii^el of a man!" 

“Nay, madam," answered lloolh, — “ but, indeed, 
you do me too much honour ; there are many such 
husbands. Nay, have Ave not an examj)le of (Ik; like 
tenderness in the major ‘I thonj^h as to him, I ht'lieve, 

I shall make you lauf?ln While my wife lay in, 
Miss Hath being extremely ill, 1 went one ila) to the 
door of her apartment, to inquire after her health, 
as AVell as for the major, whom I had not. siani tinr- 
ing a whole Aveek. 1 knocked sufliy at (he tioor, 
and being hid to open it, I found the major in 
his sister’s ante-ehamlxM- warming her jais^el. Ilis 
dress Avas certainly whimsical enough, having on 
a woman’s hedgoAvn and a v('ry dirty llanm l night- 
cap, which, being added to a Aany odd [unson ( ibr 
he is a very awkward tliin m:in, msir seven feet 
]\igh), might hav(; fnrmcil, iji the opinion of most 
men, a very pr()p('i ohjret <<!' lauglilcr. ’I'he m.ajor 
starhal from his .seat at my en|<-iing into (ho room, 
and, with much mnolinn and a gri at oatli, eri'Ml out, 

‘ Is it you, sirl’ J tle n iiiquind alh'r his and his 1 
sister’s health, lie aiiswen-d, that his siMtn* was ! 
better, and he was vi'i\ wrll, ‘ ihnngli 1 did not (‘x- 
pect, sir,’ ei’ied In*, Avilli not a litth* confte.iDn, * to 
he seen by _\oii in (Ids sit ur'.tion.’ 1 tohl liiin I 
ihotighl it impos-ililr lie could ‘ipjic.ir in a situation 
more Ix'cornitig his (•!iara<'ter. ‘ \'ou do not V ;in- 
SAverod lie, ‘ Ily (i - I am \ery mnch ohliu'-nl to 
youforthat opinion; hut, 1 hc!ic\a\ sir, liov.c\ .r my 
AveaklU’SS ma^ provail on mo to doscimd iVoni it. no 
mail ran he more eotisriou< of liis own dignity than 
myself.’ II is sister then called jo liim foin an inner 
room ; upon which he rang the hi'll for her servant, 
and tiien, after a striih' or l\>o aeros’.; the loom, he 
said, with an eluted aspect, ‘ 1 N\..uld not ha\e \t)U 
tidnk, ^Ir, Booty, V»eeanM>y)U ha\e can '.lit me in 
this deshahille, by comm.,- npmi nm a !iti!«‘ too 
ahniptly •-! cannot helfi sa \ itig a litt (oo .a !u opt l\ - • 
that I am my sist.T's nurse, f know hettej- \\h;,i is 
due digidty of a man, amt I ]i i\e -hown it in j 

alitMHkattle. 1 lldnU I liaN e made n ligm e tin .'e, M ' 
Bobw^Hld Ix'comiug my ehara. ter ; hy I ougot ; 

not to be despised mm ii if my nr.tnre is not totally j 
Avithont its Aveakne^'i s.’ He uKereii f'd'-, and ^ome 
TOorr of the same kind, with great m:ij« sty, "r, a-, he 
culled it, dignift. Indeed, In* n.seil some li.nd vioids 
that I did not nmlerstaml ; for ail his wo:ds an* m.t 
to he found in a. dieiiouary. Tpon the whole, I 
could not easily refrain from lam.diter ; !n'we\. i, I ; 

conquered myself, and after n tired from him, j 

astonished that it was jM'sdhh- ibr a man to possrss 
true goodness, and he at the same time ash:im< <1 td 

it. ■ _ i 

** Ib.it, if I A\as surprised at wliat Inel passed at {!iis ; 
visit, Imw nnieli moia- was 1 surjuased the ne\( m.nai- 
ing, when lie eaMn;^er^ early t(» my ehamher, and 
told me he had not been aide to sha-p om‘ wink at 
Aviiat hati pa.ssetl between us! ‘ 'I'here A\ere some 
Avmais of ytnirs,’ says In', ‘ wdiieh must he fiirther 
explaim <1 liefort' we part. You tohl me, sir, aa lien 
youlonnd me in that ^iln.l1ion, wdiieli 1 cannot bear 
to recollect, that you thonglit I ctnild not .ij’jn ar in 
one more In'cnming mvclmraeter; these wire the 
Words — I shall inner forget them. I)o you imagine 
that there is any of the dignity of a. man Avanting in 
my character? do you think that I liaAc, during my 
iijSltCr’s illnCss, heluaed with a weakness that •savours 
too much of elTeniinae\ ? I kiiow^ how much it. is 
baneathamiiii to wliinc and whiiiijier about a trilling 
plrt as well as yon or am man ; and, if my sirter had 
dic«l« I ahould h :»\c III !r>\- d like a man on the ecoa- | 


Sion. I would not have you think I iruK ■ 

self from company merely upon her account* I 
very much disordered myself. And Avhen yottviSi;^ 
prised me in that situation — I repeat og&in, 
situation, her nurse had not loft the roOm three 
uut(‘s, and I Avas blowing the fire for fear it t 
hav<* gone out.’ — In this manner he ran on s 
quarter of an Iionr before he would suffer 1 
sjieak. A t la.st, looking stediastly in his face, 
him if I must conclude that he Avas in eameifft 
earnest!’ says he, repeating iny Avords, *';,d 
then take my character for a jest ?’ — Looke^,JI^| 

very gravely, I thia^.wc know' one anoj^t^ 
w <dl ; and 1 have no |f||pbh to suspect you 
piite it to fear Aidien t* tell you 1 Avas so far 
lending to .alfront you, that I meant you ontof^ 
highest compliments. Tenderne.ss for Avomen 
far from lessening, that it proves a true manly 
racier, d he manly Hrntiis showed the utmosfe tt^; 
derness (o Ids Portia ; and the great king of Swe^j^ 
the bravest, and even liereest of men, shut 
uj» tliree whole days in tiie midst of a campaign^ 
would see no company, on the death of a favoili^^; 
sister. At these Avords 1 saAV his features 
and he eried out, ‘ D — n me, I admire the' 

Sweiicii (»f all the men iu the Avorld ; and he iS;t( 
rascal licit is ashaim d of doing anything wMcb 
kin ; of Swcdi’ii diil. - 'And \ cl, if any kingofSwed<^ 
in I'lance was to (ell me that Ids sister had mot^ 
merit tliaii mine, hy Cl -- I’d knock his brains about 
Ids ears. Poor little lletsey ! she is the houei^^t, ■ 
worildcst girl that evi r was horn. Heavcm 
praised, site is n c(.)vrved ; for, if I had lost 
never shonhl Iium; enjoyed another happy momcixxt.?'^' 
In this manner he ran on some time, till the tcvn 
began to oAerilow’ ; which Avheii he perceived, bi|' 
stoppfil ; perhaj>s 1 m' was nnahle to go on; for 
seemed almost choked: a IY m‘ a short silcnce, 
iwer. haling wiped hi.s ejes with his handkerchiet^^biil^ 
f'tehed a dee|» sigln and* erici, ‘ I am ashamed 
dionld (Ids, Mr. Booth; hut d — n me, niture^ 
Aviil get ilje hef rer i f liignii \ 1 now comforted hifi# 
witli the c\amph- of Xei'xi's, as I had before dotte^ 
wiili t'cil of the king of Swi'dcn ; and soon ai^r W 0 
'•it diovu l'> ltr<'ak!',i>t together with much c^rdm 
fricndc'ldp ; for 1 U'-suie yo\i, with all his odd|t|pWBll !9 
i< uo! a ix'ttcr-nat ured man in the Avor^. 

*• (hH-kiiatured, indeed!" erics Miss Matthews, 
wifii g.-. it '-(•••rn. " .\ f’ooL! liow can you meUtlOtl 

^ucl^ .1 fellow with comini ndation ?" 

Bt‘ol!i -.ip ikc as much as he coidd iu defence of.his 
fiicnd ; i',.l.-cd, he had represcntial him in as favour* 
.'■hie I liipit as possible, rnid }jad jiarticularly left (>iit 
lh*>'C li.ud woi'is Avith ^v!d('h, as he hath ohsi rved a 
little hehu'c, tlie major interlarded his discourse*' 
Ih'otli tlieii proceedcal as ii'. the next chapter. 


Ml 


( U APThli IX. 

('.lilt liifmr 'CIV cxuaDnlinaiy matter*. 

BvTrf,’’ c’ontinutal Booth, “ iiO^ ^COOVCrcd 

last, lliat she was al'road as s(H>n as my Wifc* 
le ],artie .juan ee heg.m to grow agreeable 
1 Ave nd\eil with the company of the plaf^-.lll|W|lj'J.. 
in Ave had done I'efore. ^ Moiis. BagiJUrf 
uu renew *•(! Ids intiinacy, tor the cotiiitess, 
ss was gone to Paris ; at Avhnh my wife, at 
,WV<1 no dissatifaction; and- 1 imagined 
• had a friend ami cAmpnnion ol lier own sex f 
ss Bath and she had contracted the highest 
for ea< h other), that she would the lew.'l 
company. lloA\(wcr, I Avas disappointed iaj 
lectalioji*; for she mhui began to express herf 
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uneasiness, and her impatience for the arrival of 
Captain James, that wo might entirely quit Mont- 
pelier. 

** I could not avoid conceiving some little dis- 
pleasure at this humour of my wife, which I was 
forced to think a little unreasonable.” — “ A little, do 
you call itt” says Miss Matthews ; ” Good Heavens! 
what a husband are you!” — “ How little worthy,” 
answered he, you will say hereafter, of such a wife 
as my Amelia, One day, as we were sitting together, 
I heard a violent scream ; upon which iriy wife, start- 
ing up, cried out, * Sure that ’s Miss Bath’s voice ;* 
and immediately ran towards the chamber whence it 
proceeded. I followed her ; and when we arrived, 
we there beheld the most shocking sight imaginable ; 
Miss Bath lying dead on the door, and the major all 
bloody kneeling by her, and roaring out for assistance. 
Amelia, though she was herself in little better con- 
dition than her friend, ran hastily to her, bared her 
neck, and attempt c<I to loosen her stays, while I ran 
up and down, scarce knowing w’hat I did, calling for 
water and cordials, and despatching several servants 
one after another for doetors and surgeons. 

“Water, cordials, and all necessary implements 
being brought, Miss Bath w’as at length recovered, 
and placed in her chair, when the major seated 
himself by her. And noAV, the young lady being 
restored to life, the major, who, till then, had en- 
gaged as little of his own as of any other person’s 
attention, became the object of all our considerations, 
especially his poor sister's, who had no sooner re- 
covered sufficient strength than she began to lament 
her brother, crying out that he was killed ; and 
bitterly bewailing her fate, in having revived from 
her swoon to behold so dreadful a spectacle. While 
Amelia applied herself to soothe tlic agonies of her 
friend, I began to inquire into the condition of the 
major, in which I was assisted by a surgeon, who 
now arrived. The major d(?clared, with great cheer- 
fulness, that he did not apprehend liis wound to he 
in the least dangerous, and therefore begged his sister 
to be comforted, saying he was convinced the 
, surgeon would soon give her the same assiirancc* ; 
but that good man was not so liberal of assuranees 
as the major ‘had expected; for as soon us he had 
probed the w’ound he aiforded no more than hopes, 
declaring that it was a very ugly wound ; but added, 
by way of consolation, that he had cured many 
much worse. 

When the major was dressed his sister seemed to 
possess his whole thoughts, and all his care was to 
relieve her grief. He solemnly protested that it was 
no more than a flesh-wound, and not very deep, nor 
tould, as he appreheiulcd, be in the least dangerous; 
and as for the cold expressions of the surgeon, lie 
very well accounted for them from a motive too ob- 
vious to be mentioned. From these dcjclaratUms 
of her brother, and the interposition of her friends, 
and, above all, I believe, from that vast vent which 
she had given to her fright, Miss Bath seemed a 
little pacified ; Amelia, therefore, at last prevailed ; 
and, as terror abated, curiosity became the superior 
passion. I therefore now began to in(|uire what 
had occasioned that accident whence all the uproar 
arose. 

*• The major took me by the hand, and, looking 
very kindly at me, said, * My dear Mr. Booth, I 
must begin by asking your pardon ; for I have done 
you an injury for which nothing but the height of 
friendship in me can be an ’excuse ; and therefore 
nothing but the height of friendship in you can for- 
give.’ This preamble, madam, you will easily be- 
lieve, greatly alarmed all the company, but espe- 
ciiilly me. I answered, Dear major, 1 forgive you, 


let it be what it will ; but what is it possible you can 
have done to injure me 1 * That,* replied he, ‘which 
I am convinced a man of your honour and dignity 
of nature, by G — , must conclude to be one of the 
highest injuries. I have taken out of your own 
hands the doing yourself justice. I am afraid I 
have killed the man who hath injured your honour. 
I mean that villain Bagillard — ^l)ut I cannot proceed ; 
for you, madam,’ said he to my wife, ‘ are concerned, 
and I know what is due to the dignity of your sex.’ 
Amelia, I observed, turned pale at these words, but 
eagerly begged him to jiroceed. ‘ Nay, madam,* 
answered he, ‘ if I am commanded by a lady, it is a 
part of my dignity to obey.* He then proceeded to 
tell us that Bagillard had rallied him upon a sup- 
position that he was pursuing my wife with a view 
of gallantry; telling him that he could never suc- 
ceed; giving hints tliat, if it had been possible, he 
should have succeeded himself; and ending with 
calling my poor Amelia an accomplished prude ; 
upon which the major gave Bagillard a box on the 
car, and both immctliately drew their swords. 

“ The major had scarce ended his speech when 
a servant came into the room, and told me there was 
a friar below who d(‘sired to speak with me in great 
haste. I shook the major by the hand, and told 
him I not only forgave him, but was extremely 
obliged to his friemlship ; and then, going to the 
friar, I found that he was Bagillard’s confessor, from 
whom he came to mo, with an earnest desin? of see- 
ing me, that he might ask my pardon and receive 
my forgiveiK'ss bidbre he died for the injury he 
had intended mo. My wife at lirst oppostMl my 
going, from some sudden fears on my account ; but 
when she was convinced they were groundless she 
consented. 

“ I found Bagillard in his bed ; for th(‘ major’s 
sword had ])a8sed up to the vrry hilt through his 
body. After having very earin'stlv ask«-d my par- 
don, he made me many eomplinients on the posses- 
sion of a woman who, joined to the most ex(juisite 
beauty, was mistress of the most impregnable vir- 
tue; as a proof of which he aekiu>wledg(‘d the ve- 
hemence as w(dl as ill success of his attempts; and, 
to make Amelia’s virtue appear the brighter, his 
vanity was so predominant lie could not forbear 
running over the names of several women of fashion 
W’ho had yielded to his passion, which, ho sai<l, had 
never raged so violently for any other as for rny poor 
Amelia; and that this violence, which he had found 
wholly unconquerable, he hoped would procure his 
pardon at my hands. It is unnecessary to mention 
what I said on the occasion. I assured liim of iny 
entire forgiveness ; and so we parted. To say the 
truth, I afterwards thought myself almost ohligoil to 
him for a meeting with Amelia the most luxuriously 
delicate that can be imagined. 

“ I now ran to rny wife, whom I embraced with 
raptures of love and tenderness. 'When the first 
torrent of the8(3 was a little abated, ‘ Confess to me, 
my dear,’ sahl she, ‘ could your goodness jircvcnt 
you from thinking me a little unreasonable in ex- 
pressing so much uneasiness at the loss of your com- 
pany, while I ought to have rejoiced in the thoughts 
of your being so w'ell entertained ? I know you must; 
and then consider what I must have felt, while I 
knew I was daily lessening myself in your esteem, 
and forced into a conduct which T was sensible must 
appear to you, who was ignorant of my motive, to 
be mean, vulgar, and selfish. And yet, what other 
course had I to take with a man whom no denial, 
no scorn could abash! But, if this was a cruel task, 
how much more wretched still w'as the constraint I 
was obliged to wear in his presence before you, to 
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show outward civility to the man whom my soul 
detested, for fear of any fatal consequence from your 
cuspicion ; and this too while I was afraid he would 
construe it to be an encouragement 1 Do you not 
pity your poor Amelia when you reflect on her situa- 
tion t' ‘ Pity cried I ; ‘ my love ! is pity an ade- 
quate expression for esteem, for adoration 1 But 
how, my love, could he carry this on so secretly 1 — by 
letters 1’ *0 no, he offered me many; but 1 never 

would receive but one, and tliat 1 returne<l him. 
Good G — ! I would not have such a letter in my 
possession for the universe ; I thought my eyes con- 
tiirninated with reading it.*** “O brave!** cried 
Miss Matthews ; “ heroic, 1 protest. 

“ * Had I a wish that did not hear 
Tile stamp and iifia^e of my dc;ar, 

I M pierce ray heart through cv’ry vein. 

And die to lot it out a^ain.’ ” 

“ And can you really,” cried he, “ laugh at so 
much tendiirness 1” ”1 laugh at tenderness! O, 

Mr. Booth!” answered she, “thou kmnvest but 
little of Calista.”' “ I thought formerly,” cried he, 
” 1 knew a great d(!al, and thought you, of all wo- 
men in the world, to hav(‘ tin; greatest of all 

women!** “Take care, Mr. Booth,” said she. 
“ By Heaven ! if yon thought so, you tlioiight truly. 
But what is the olijeet of my tenderness — sueh an 

oiiject as ” “ Well, niadam,” says he, “ I hope 

you will find one.” “ I tliank you for that hope, 
however,” says slie, “ cold as it is. But pray go on 
with your story which couimuud he immediately 
obeyed. 

CHATTKll X. 

Containing a letter of a very curious kind. 

“Tup. major’s wound,” eontiiiiied Booth, “was 
really as slight as he believed it ; so lliat in a very 
few ila>s be was perfectly well ; nor was BagUlurd, 
though run tliroi%h the body, long apprehended to 
be in any dangiu* of his life. Tlie major then took 


j writing to my good friend the doctor, acquainting 
' him with our journey to Paris, whither I desired he 
would direct his answer. 

“ At Paris we all arrived without encountering 
any adventure on the road worth relating ; nor did 
anything of consequence happen here during the 
first fortnight ; for, as you know neither captain 
James nor Miss Bath, it is scarce worth telling you 
that an atiection, which afterwards ended in a mar- 
riage, began now to appear between them, in which 
it may appear odd to you that I made the first disco- 
very of the lady's flame, and my wife of the captain’s. 

“ The seventeenth day after our arrival at Paris 
I received a letter from the doctor, which I have in 
my pocket-book ; and, if you please, 1 will read it 
you ; for I would not willingly do any injury to his 
W“rds.” 

Tlie lady, you may easily believe, desired to hear 
the letter, and Booth read it as follows : 

** ‘ Mv pkaji Childrf.n, — F or I will now call you so, as you 
have neither of you now* any other parent iu this world. Of 
this ni«*Iarieholy news I sliouhl have sent you earlier notice if 
1 had thought you ignorant of it. or indeed if I had known 
whither to have written. If vonr sister hath received any let- 
ters from you she hath kept tfii*m a secret, and piuliaps out of 
aflVi'tion to you hath repositi?d tliem iu the same place where 
she keeps her goodness, and, what I am afraid is much dearer 
to her, ner money. Tlic reports concerning you have been 
various; so is always the case in matters where nuui are igno- 
rant; for, when no man knows w hat the truth is, every man 
thinks liimsolf at liberty to report what he pleases. Those 
wlio wi>ii you well, son Booth, say simply that yon are dead: 
others that yon ran away from the siege, and was cashiered. 
As for my duughti'r, all agree that she is a s;iint above ; and 
there is not wanting tlu>se who hint that her husband sent her 
thither. From this beginning you will expect, I suppose, 
better news than 1 am going to tell yon; lujt pray, my dear 
children, why may nut 1, who h!i\e always laughed at my ow n 
alHictioiis, laiign at yours, without the censure of much malc- 
^oleace? I w idi \ou could learn this temper from me; for, 
take my word for it, nothing truer ever came from the mouth 
of a heathen than that benUmce ; 

• hne Jit quod henr ft'dur onus** 

And thottgh 1 must confc>s I never thought Aristotle (whom 
I do not take for st) great a bhx'khead assome who have never 


me aside, and, wishing inc Iicarlily j<i> of Ibigillard’s 
reeotci’y, told me I should now, hy flic gift (as it 
wen.') of Heaven, have an (»pi)oi tniiity of doing my- 
self jtisticc. I answen-d 1 could not think of any 
such tiling; for that wlicn I imagined he was on his 
death-hed I had lieartily and sincerely forgiven him. 

‘ Very right,* replied the major, ‘ and consistent 
tvith yoiir honour, when he was on Iiis death-bed; 
but that forgiveness was only conditional, and U 
revoked by his recovery.’ 1 told him I could not 
possibly revoke it; for tlnit my anger was really 
gone. — ‘ What hatli anger,' cried lu*, ‘ to do with 
tlie matter ? the dignity of my nature hatli been al- 
ways my reason for drawing my sword ; ami wlu'ii 
tliat is eoiieenied I can as readily light with the 
man I love as with the man I hale.’ — 1 will not lire 
you witli the repetition of the whole argument, iu 
wiiieli the major did not prevail ; and 1 really be- 
lieve I Slink a little in his estiunn uiion that aceount, 
till <*a plain James, who arrived sooii after, again 
perfectly reinstated mo in his favour. 

” Whini the captain was come there remained no 
cause of our longer stay at MoiitpeliiT ; for, as to 
my wife, she was in a better state of health than I 
bad ever known her; and Miss Bath had not only 
recovered her health but her bloom, and from a 
pale skeleton was beeome a plump, bandsonie young 
Woman. James was again my cashier; for, far from 
receiving any remittance, it was now a long time 
since I had received any letter from Englaml, though 
both myself and my dear Amelia had written sevtual, 
both to my mother and sister ; and now, at our d«j- 
parture from Montpelier, I bethougiit myself of 


rc.ul liim) «l(>th not very \v»*ll n subc the doubt \vhich he hath 
rai‘>cd in his F.thics, lli)\v a niau iu the iui»lst of king 
Priam'.s ini.sfbrlun'*.s can be •‘ailed happy ? yet 1 l»avo h>ng 
thuuiiihl that thcic is tin calamity so great that a Christian phi- 
losopher luay not reasonaVdy laugh at it. 14‘ the heathen 
Cic ero, doiihling •d’ immoilality (^for so wise a man must have 
douhtcil ot’that wliich had such slender argnnu'Uts to support 
it ), could assi'rt it as the ofliee t>f wisdom, Humana^ ns de- 
spirere ottpn' in fra se positas cirbitrari.i 

“ ‘ VVhieh ]*:issige, with much more to the same purpose, 
you w ill tind iuthc third book of his Tustailau Questions. 

“ ' ^Vllh lu)w much greater conli«leucc may a gooil Christian 
d«‘S|u«*o, and even ileridc, all tenuKjrary and short transitory 
c\ils! if the pnor wretch, wlio is iruflging on to h.s lui.Miablci 
cottage, can laugh at the storms and tempests, the rain and 
whirlwinds which surround him, while Ids riclu'st hope is 
only that of rt''t ; bow mudiinnn^ eheerfully must a man pa.ss 
through .sneh transient ••vil.s; whose spirits are buoyed uj) with 
the Certain cxpcctatiiui of linding a noble palace .and the most 
stnnntnous entertainment n‘adv to reeei\e him' I do not 


mui'h like the simile; but I cannot think of a better. And 
yet, inadecpiate as the simile is, we may, I think, troni the 
action.s of mankind, conclude Unit tlu.y will con.sider it a* 
much t«.»o stiong; for, in the ease 1 have put ol the eutertam- 
meiit, is there any man so teudt'r or poor spiiiled a.s not to 
de.spiae, and olV n tocleride, the llereest of those? iuelenuuieies 
whieh I have inoutioneil r but in our .iouniey to the gbnu) 
man.sion.s of everlasting hliss, how se\eiely is everj ie lu ), 
ev.Tv trilling aeeident. lamented 1 and if hoitime showers •lown 
any 'of her Imavier sbrnus upon us. h.>w « HV’ 
sentlv appear to ourselves aini to otluns . J he nM-soii o i 
can he no other than that we are not m earue.st m our fa t h 
at the best, wc think with too little at.enfon on tins our gieat 
concern. While the most paltry nmtt.us ol this t^eu 

thosi! pitiful trillcs. ti.oseehildi di gewgaws, riches and b‘« 
are transjicted with the utuuist earnestness and mO't stnous 
application, the grand and weighty alVair of immortality w pa V- 


• Tin* Imrtlmn hee«unes 
+ To hwdv down on all 
coMsitleratioii. 


light hv being well borne, 
huniaii ttflaiis as matters below his 
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poned And disregiirded, nor ever brouKld into the least com- 
))etition with our affairs here. If one of my cloth should bo- 
pin a discourse of heaven in the scenes of business or pleasure t 
in the court of requests, at Garraway*s, or at Wliite’s, would he 

S ain a hearing, unless, perhaps, of some sorry jester wlio would 
esire to ridictiie him 2 would he nov presently acquire the 
name of the mad parson, and be thou^'h by all men worthy of 
Jiedlam ? or would he not be treated as the Romans treated 
their Aretalogi.* and considered in the lis?ht of a buffoon ? 
But whv should I mention those places of hurr> and worhlly 

f ursuitr What attention do w'e engage even in the pulpit? 
lere, if a sermon he prolonged a little beyond the usual hour, 
doth it not set half the audience asleep? as I question not I 
have by this time Iwth my children. Well, then, like a good* 
natured surgeon, who prepares his patient for a painful ope- 
ration by endeavouring as much as he can to deaden liis sen- 
sation, I will now communicate to you, in your slumbering 
condition, the news with w'iich I tiireateiied you. Your good 
mother, you are to know, is dead at last, and hath left her 
whole fortune to her elder daughter. — This is all the ill news 
I have to tell you. Confess now, if you ore awake, did you 
not expect it was much wors«N did not you ap^)rehend that your 
charming child was dead ? Far from it. he is in perfect health, 
and the admiration of every body: what is more, he will be taken 
care of, with the teiulerucss of a parent, till your return. Wliat 
pleasure must this give you ! if indeed anything can add to 
the happiness of a married couple who are extremely and 
desen’edly fond of each otlier, and, as you write me, in per- 
fect health. A superstitions heathen would have dreaded the 
malice of Nemesis in vour situation ; hut, as I am a chrLstian, 
I shall venture to add another eircnmstance to yonr felicity, 
by assuriug you that you have, besides your w ife, a faithful 
and zealous friend. Do not, therefore, my dear children, 
fall into that fault which the excellent Thucydides observes 
is too common in human nature, to bear heavily the being 
de])rive<i of tlie smaller gooil, without conceiving, at the same 
time, any gratitude for tlie much greater blessings which wo 
are suffered h) enjoy. I have only farther to tell you, my son, 
that, when vou call at Mr. Morand's, Knc Dauphine, you will 
find yourself worth a hundred pounds. Good Heaven 1 how 
much richer are you than millions of ptnqde who are in want 
of notliing ! farewell, and know mo for your sincere and 
affectionate frienil.’ 

“ There, madam,” cries Booth, ” how do you like 
the letter t” 

” Oh! extremely,” answered she : “ the doctor is 
a charming man ; I always loved dearly to hear him 
preach. 1 remember to have heard of Mrs. Harris’s 
death above a year before I left the country, but 
never knew the particulars of her will before. I 
am extremely sorry for it, upon my honour.” 

” Oh, fie ! mad:un,” eries Booth ; ” have you so 
soon forgot the chief purport of the doctor’s letter T* 
“ Ay, ay,” cried she ; ” these arevery pretty things 
to read, I acknowledge ; but the loss of fortune is a 
serious matter ; and I am sure a man of Mr. Booth’s 
understanding must think so.” ‘‘ One considera- 
tion, I must own, madam,” answered he, “ a good 
deal baffled all the doctor’s arguments. This was 
my concern for my little growing family, who must 
one day feci the loss ; nor was I so easy upon Arneli.Vs 
account as upon my own, though she herself put on 
the utmost cheerfulness, and stretched her invention 
to the utmost to comfort me. But sure, madam, 
there is something in the doctor’s letter to admire 
beyond the philosophy of it ; what think you of that 
easy, generous, friendly manner, in which he 
sent me the hundred pounds 1” 

** Yery noble and great indeed,” replied she. 
** But pray go on with your story ; for I long to hear 
the whole.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

In which Mr. Bootli relates his return to England. 

** Nothing remarkable, as I remember, happened 
during our stay at Fari.s, which we left soon after 
and came to London. Here we rested only two 
<luys, and then, faking leave of our felloAV-traveilers, 
we set out for Wiltshire, my wife being so impatient 

• A of ijeggarly philDSophers who diverted great men at 

their table wiiii buile»qu(> discoura.*** ou \iitat*. 


to see the child which she hud left behind her, that 
the child she carried with her w'as almost killed with 
the fatigue of the journey. 

” We arrived at our inn late in the evening. Amelia, 
though she had no great reason to be pleased with 
any part of her sister’s behaviour, resolved to be- 
have to her as if nothing wrong had ever happened. 
She therefore sent a kind note to her the moment 
of our arrival, giving her her option, whether she 
would come to us at the inn, or whether w'e should 
that evening wait on her. The st‘rvaiit, after wait- 
ing an hour, brought us an answer, excusing her 
from coming to us so late, as she was disordered with 
a cold, and desiring invwife by no means to think of 
venturing out after the fatigue of her journey ; say- 
ing, she would, on that acewunt, defer the great plea- 
sure of seeing her till the morning, without taking 
any more notice of your humble servant than if no- 
such person had been in the worltl, though I had very 
civilly sent my compliments to her. 1 should not 
mention this trifle, if it was not to show you the na- 
ture of the woman, and that it will be a kind of key 
to her future conduct. 

“ When the servant returned, the good doctor, 
who had been with us almost all the time of his ab- 
sence, hurried us away to his house, where we pre- 
sently found a supper and a bed prepared for us. 
My wife was eagerly desirous to see her child that 
night ; but the doctor would not suffer it ; and, as 
he was at nurse at a distant part of the town, and 
the doctor assured her he had seen him in perfect 
health that evening, she suffered herself at last to be 
dissuaded. 

“ We spent that evening in the most agreeable 
manner ; for the doctor’s wit and humour, joined 
to tlie highest cheerfulness and good-nature, made 
him the most agreeable companion in the w<irhl ; 
and he was now- in the highest 8[)irits, which lie 
was pleased to place to our account. We sat to- 
gether to a very late hour ; for so excellent is my 
wife’s constitution, that slic declared she uas scarce 
sensible of any fatigue from her late journeys. 

“Amelia slept not a wink all night, and in the 
morning early the doctor accompanied us to the 
little infant. The transports wo felt on this occa- 
sion were really enchanting, nor can any but a 
fond parent conceive, 1 am certain, the least idea 
of them. Our imaginations suggested a liundred 
agreeable circumstances, none of which had, per- 
haps, any foundation. We made words and mean- 
ing out of every sound, and in every feature found 
out some resemblance to my Amidia, as she did 
to me. 

“ But I ask your pardon for dwelling on such in- 
cidents, and will proceed to scenes which, to most 
perst)ns, will be more entertaining. 

“ We went hence to pay a visit to Mias Harris, 
whose reception of us waa, I think, truly ridiculous; 
and, as you know tlic lady, I will endeavour to de- 
scribe it particularly. At our flrst arrival we were 
ushcrcti into a parlour, where we were suffered to 
wait almost an hour. At hmgth the lady of tlic 
liouac appeared in deep mourning, with a face, if 
possible, more dismal than her dresa, in which, how- 
ever, there was every apjiearanee of art. Her fea- 
tures W'ere indeed sirrewed up to the very height of 
grief. With this face, and in the most solemn gait, 
she approached Amelia, and coldly saluted her. 
After which she made me a very distant formal 
curtsy, and we all sat down, A short silence now 
ensued, which Miss Harris at length broke with a 
deep sigh, and said, * Sister, here is a great altera- 
tion in this place since you saw it last ; Heaven hath 
been pleased to take my poor mother to itself.’— 
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(Here she wiped her eyes, and then continued.) — ‘ I 
hope 1 know my duty, and have learned a proper 
reaijpiatioii to the divine will ; but something is to 
be allowed to grief for the best of mothers ; for so 
she was to us both ; and if at last she made any dis- 
tinction, she must have had her reasons for so doing. 

I am sure I can truly say I never wished, much less 
desired it.’ The tears now stood in poor Amelia’s 
eyes; indeed, she had paid too many already for 
the memory of so unnatural a parent. She an- 
swered, with the sweetness of an angel, that she was 
far from blaming her sister’s emotions on so tender 
an occasion ; that she heartily joined with her in 
her grief; for that nothing whi(!h her mother had 
done in the latter part of her life could efface the 
remembrance of that tenderness which she had for- 
merly shown her. Her sister caught hold of the 
word efface, and rung the changes upon it. — ‘ Ef- 
face I’ cried she, * 0 Miss Emily (for you must not 
expect me to repeat names that will be for ever odi- 
ous), I Avish indeed everything could be effaced. — 
Effaced! O that that was possible! we might then 
have still enjoyed my poor mother ; for 1 am con- 
vinced site never recovered her grief on a certain 
occasion.’ — Thus she ran on, and, after many bitter 
strokes upon her sisti'r, at last directly charged her 
imither’s death on my marriage with Amelia. I 
could be silent then no longer. I reminded her of 
the perfect reconciliation between us before my de- 
j)arture, and tbe great fondness wbieh she expressed 
for me ; nor could I Ijelp saying, in very plain terms, 
that if she had ever clianged her opinion of me, as ^ 
I was not eonseious of having deserved such a 
change by my own behaviour, 1 was well convinced 
to whose good oflices I owed it. (J uilt hath very quick 
ears to an accusation. Miss Harris immediately 
answered to the charge. She said, sncli suspicions 
were no more, tl)an she expected ; that they were 
of a piece with every other part of my conduct, 
and gave her one consolation, tliat they scr\cd to 
account for her sister Emily’s nnkindness, as well 
to herself as to her p(>4)r deceased inotlier, and in 
some measure lesseued tlie guilt of it with regard to 
her, since it was not easy to know how far a woman 
is in the power of her liusband. IMy dear Amelia 
reddened at this reflection on me, and begged her 
sister to name any single instance of unkimlness or 
<lisrcs])eet in which she liad ever olfeiided. To 
this the other answered (1 am sure 1 repeat !»er 
words, though 1 cannot mimic either the voice or 
air with whicli they were sp«)ken) — ‘ Pray, Miss 
Emily, which is to bo the judge, yourself or that 
gentleman If I remember the lime wlicn I could have 
lru.st«.'d to your judgment in any aifiir ; hut you are 
now longer mistress of yourself, and are not an- 
swerable for yo\ir Jictions. Indeed, it is my con- 
stant prayer that yovir actions may not he imputed 
to you. It was the cotistant prayer of that blessed 
woman, my dear mother, who is now a saint above ; 
a saint whose name I can never mention without a 
tear, though I Hrul y«»u can hear it witliout one. I 
canmd help observing some concern on so melan- 
choly an occasion ; it seems duo to decency ; but, 
perhaps, (fur I always wish to excuse you) you are 
forbid to cry.* The id<*a of being bid or forbid to 
cry struck so strongly on my fancy, that indignation 
only could have prevented me from laughing. But 
my narrative, I am afraid, begins to grow tedio\is. 
In short, after hearing, for nojir an hour, every ma- 
licious insinuation which a fertile genius could in- 
vent, we took our leave, and separated as persons 
who would never willingly meet again. 

“ The next morning after this interview Amelia 
wceived a long letter from Miss Harris; in which, 


after many bitter inTectives against me, she excused 
her mother, alleging that she had been driven to 
do as she did, in order to prevent Amelia’s ruin, H 
her fortune had fallen into my hands. She likewise 
very remotely hinted that she would be only a trus- 
tee for her sister’s children, and told her that on 
one condition only she would consent to live with 
her as a sister. This w’as, if sIjc could by any moatii 
be separated from that man, as she was pleased to call 
me, who had caused so rnucli mischief in the family. 

** I was so enraged at tliis usage, that, had not 
Amelia intervened, I believe I should have applied 
to a magistrate for a search-warrant for that picture, 
which there was so much reason to suspect she had 
stolen ; and which I am convinced, upon a search, 
we should have found in her possession.” 

“ Nay, it is possible enough,” cries Miss Mat- 
thews ; “ for I believe there is no wickedness of 
which the lady is not capable.” 

“ This agreeable letter was succeeded by another 
of the like comfortable kind, which informed me 
that the company in which I was, being an additional 
one raised in the beginning of the war, was reduced ; 
so that I was now a lieutenant on half-pay. 

“Whilst Ave were meditating on our present situa- 
tion the good doctor came to us. When w^e related 
to him the manner in wdiich my sister had treated 
us, he cried out, ‘ Poor soul ! I pity her heartily 
for this is the severest resentment he ever expresses ; 
indeed, I have often heard him say that a wicked 
soul is the greatest object of compassion in the 
world.” — A s(‘iiliinent wliich we shall leave the 
reader a little time to digest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In which Mr. Ik>oth conchide-j his story. 

“ Thk next day the doctor set out for his parsonage, 
which was about thirty miles distant, Avhither Amelia 
and myself accompanied him, and where we stayed 
with him all the time of his residence there, being 
almost three months. 

“ The situation of the parish under my good 
friend’s care is very pleasant. It is placed among 
meadoAVS, Avasheil by a clear trout-stream, and flanked 
on both sides Avitli doAviis. His house, indeed, Avoubl 
not much attract tho admiration of the virtuoso. He 
built it himself, and it is remarkable only for its plain- 
ness ; Avith Avbich tbe furniture so well agrees, that 
there is no one thing in it that may not be absolutely 
necessary, except books, and tho prints o*f Mr. Ho- 
garth, whom ho calls a moral satirist. 

“ Nothing, however, can be imagined more agree- 
able than tbe life tliat the doctor leads in this homely 
house, which he calls Jiis carllily paradise. All bis 
parishioners, whom he treats as his childri’n, regard 
him as their common father. Once iu a week lie 
constantly A'isits every house iu the parish, examines, 
commends, and rebukes, as he tiiuls occasion, lliis 
is practised likcAA'ise by his curate in his absence ; and 
so good an eflect i.s j)roduccd by this their care, that 
no quarrels ever proceed either to blows or law- 
suits ; iio beggar is to be touiul in the Avhole parish ; 
nor did I ever hear a very protane oath all the time 


I lived in it. 

“ But to retuni, from so agreeable a digression, to 
my OAvm aflairs, that are much loss Avorth your atten- 
tion. Ill the midst of all tlio pleasures I tasted in 
this sweet place an.l in H.e most deliKhtful company, 
the woman ami man whom I loveil above all things, 
melancholy reflections conceriimg my unhappy cir- 
eumataneea woul.l often steal into my thoughw. 
My fortune was now rcauced to less than forty 
poumls a-ycar; 1 had already two children, and 
my dear Amelia was again AVith child. 
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•• One day the doctor found me sitting by myself, 
and employed in melancholy contemplations on this 
subject. He told me he had observ'cd me growing of 
iate very serious ; that he knew the occasion, and 
beiilicr wondered at nor blamed me. He then asked 
me if I had any prospect of going again into the 
army; if not, what scheme of life I proposed to my- 
self 1 

I told him that, as I had no powerful friends, I 
could have but little expectations in a military way ; 
that I was as incapable of thinking of any other 
scheme, as all business required some knowledge or 
experience, and likewise money to set up with ; of 
all which I w'as destitute. 

“ * You must know then, child,' said the doctor, 

‘ that I have been thinking on this subject as well as 
you ; for I can think, I promise you, with a pleasant 
countenance.' These were his words. ‘ As to the 
army, perhaps means might be found of getting you* 
another commission ; but my daughter seems to have 
a violent objectii)ii to it ; and to be plain, I fancy 
you yourself will find no glory make you amends for 
your absence from her. And for my part,' said he, 

‘ I never think those men wise who, for any w’orldly 
interest, forego the greatest happiness of their lives. 
If I mistake not,' says he, * a country life, where you 
could be always together, would make you both 
much h:i[)|)ier people.' 

“ I answered, that of all things I preferred it most ; 
and I believed Amelia was of the same opinion. 

“ The doctor, alter a little hesitation, proposed to 
me to turn farmer, and olfercd to let me his parson- 
*age, which was then become vacant. He said it 
was a farm which required but little stock, and that 
little should not be wanting. 

“ I embraced this otter very eagerly, and with 
great thankfulness, and immediately repaired to 
Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know her 
sentiments. 

** Amelia received the nows 'svdth the highest trans- 
ports of joy ; she said that her gieatest fear had al- 
ways been of my entering again into the army. She 
was so kind as to say that all stations of life were 
equal to her, unless as one afforded her more of my 
company than another. ‘ And as to our children,' 
said she, * let us breed them up to an humble for 
tune, and the) will be contented with it ; for none,' 
added iny Jmgel, ‘ desifrve happiness, or indeed, are 
capable of it, who make any particular station a ne- 
cessary ingrediejit.’ 

“ Thus, iruidani, you see me degra^led from my 
former rank in life ; no longer captain Bo»>tIi, but 
farmer Booth at your service. 

“ During my first year’s continuance in this new 
scene of life, nothing, 1 think, nMiiarkable happened; 
the history of one day would, indeed, be the history 
of the whole year." 

“ Well, pray then," said Miss Matthews, ** do let 
us hear the history of that day ; I have a strange 
curiosity to know how you could kill your time ; 
and do, if possible, find out the very best day you 

can.** 

“ If you command me, madam," answered Booth, 
“ you must yourself be accountable for the duliiess of 
the narrative. Nay, I believe, you have imposed a 
very difficult task on me ; for the greatest happiness 
is incapable of description. 

“ I rose, then, madam " 

O, the moment you waked, undoubtedly," said 
Miss Matthews. 

“ Usually," said he, ** between five and six." 

** I will have no usually, " cried Miss Matthews, 
you are confined to a day, and it is to be the best 
and happiest in the year." 


“ Nay, madam," cries Booth, “ then I must tell 
you the day in which Amelia was brought to bed, 
after a ])ainful and dangerous labour ; for that I 
tliink was the happiest day of my life." 

" I protest," said she, " you are become farmer 
Booth, indeed. What a happiness have you painted 
to my imagination! you put me in mind of a news- 
paper, where my lady siieh-a-one is delivered of a 
son, to tlic great joy of some illustrious family." 

“ Why then, I do assure you, Miss Matthews," erics 
Booth, " I scarce know a circumstance that distin- 
guished one day from another. The whole was ono 
continued series of love, health, and tranquillity. 
Our lives resembled a calm sea." — 

"The dullest of all ideas," cries the lady. 

"I know,'* said he, "it must aj)pear dull in de- 
scription, for who can describe the pleasures which 
the morning air gives to one in perfect health ; the 
flow of spirits which springs up from exercise ; the 
delights which parents feel from the prattle and 
innocent follies of their children ; the joy with which 
the tender smile of a wife inspires a hushand ; or 
lastly, the cheerful, solid comfort which a fond eouj)ie 
enjoy ill each other’s conversation t — All these plea- 
sures and every other of which our situation was 
capable we tasted in the highest degree. Our hap- 
piness was, perhaps, too gr(‘at ; for fortune seemed 
to grow envious of it and interposed one of llie most 
cruel accidents that could have h(dalli*n us, by rob- 
bing us of our dear frieml the doctor." 

"1 am sorry for it," said Miss Matthews. "He 
was indeed a valuable luun, and I neier heard of his 
death before." 

" Long may it be before .any one hears of it I" 
cries Booth. " He is, imh'cd, dead to us; but will, 
I hope, enjoy many happy years of life. You know, 
iiiadum, the obligations he had to liis patron 
earl; indeed, it was inn>ossil)le to he once in his 
company w'ithout healing of thenf. 1 am sure )oii 
will neither wonder that he was chosen to attend 
the young lord in his triivels as his tutor, nor that 
the good man, however disagreejibU* it might he (as 
in fact it was) to his inclination, should comply Avitli 
the earnest request of his friend and patron. 

" By this means I was bereft not only of the best 
companion in the world, but of tin; best counsellor; 
a loss of which 1 have simwi felt the hitter eoiise- 
queiiee ; for in) greater advantage, I am eonvinced, 
can ariive to a \onng man, ivlio hath any dt*gree of 
underslamling, than an intini.'ile conveisc with one 
of riper years, who is not (»nly able to advise, but 
who knows tlic manner of advising. B) this mcaiH 
alone, youth can enjoy the beurtit of the experi^-ne'* "f 
age, and that at a lime of life vvlieu such experience, 
will be of more service to a in:in than when he batli 
lived long enough to arapiire it of himself. 

" From want of my sage counsellor, I now fell 
into many errors. U'he first of theae was i-n (‘iilarg- 
irig my business, l>y adding a farm ot'one hundred a 
year to the parsonage, in renting which I had also 
as bad a bargain as the doctor hud before given nu; 
a goo<l one. The eoiiseciuenee of which was, that 
whereas, at the end of the first year, I was vvy)ith 
upwards of fourscore poumls ; at th(‘ end of iJie 
second I was near half that sum worse (as the 
phrase is) than nothing. 

"A second folly I was guilty of in uniting families 
with the curate of the parish, who had just married, 
as my wife and I thought, a very good sort of a 
woman. We had not, however, lived one month 
together before I plainly perceived this good sort of 
a woman had taken a great prejudice against my 
Amelia, for which, if I had not known something of 
tlie human passions, and that high place which envy 
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holds among th^m, I should not havo boon able to 
account, for, so far was my angol from having given 
her any cause of dislike, that she had treated her not 
only with civility, but kindness. 

“ Besides superiority in beauty, which, I believe, 
all the world would have allowed to Amelia, then* was 
anothercause of this envy, which I am almost ashamed 
to mention, as it may well be called my greatest 
folly. You are to know then, madam, that from 
a boy I had been always fond of driving a coach, in 
which 1 valued myself on having some skill. This, 
perhaps, was an innocent, but I allow it to have 
been a childish v.anity. As 1 had an opportunity, 
therefore, of buying an old coach and harness very 
cheap (indeed they cost me but iwelve pounds), and 
ns 1 considered that the same horses which drew rny 
waggons would likewise draw my coach, I resolved 
on indulging myself in the purchase. 

“ The consequence of setting up this poor old 
coacli is inconceivable. Before this, as my w ife and 
myself had very little distinguished oursidves from 
tlie other farmers and their wives, either in our 
dress or our way of living, they treat G<i us as their 
equals ; hut now they began to consider us as ele- 
vating ourselves into a state of superiority, and im- 
mediately began to envy, hate, and declare war 
against us. The neighbouring little squires, too, 
were uneasy to sec a poor renter become their equal 
in a matter in which they placed so much dignity ; 
and, not doubting but it arose in im? from the same 
ostentation, they began to hat(i me likewise, and to 
turn my eejuipage into ridicule, asserting that my 
horses, which were as well inatelnMl as any in the 
kingdom, were of ditterent ctdours and sizes, with 
mncli more of that kind of wit, the only basis of 
which is lying. 

“ Blit what will apjrear more surprising to you, 
madam, was, that the curate’s wife, wh<», bring lame, 
had more use of tSte cmich than my Amelia (imbaal 
she seldom went to cliurch in any othrr manner), 
was one of my bitterest emunies on tire occasion. 
If she had ever any dis[)iite with Amelia, which all 
the sweetness of iny poor gir l eonld not sometimes 
avoid, she was sure to introdnee with a malicious 
siUMT, ‘Though my husband rlotli not keep a 
coach, madam.’ Nay, she took this ojrportunity to 
upbraid my wife with the loss of her fortune, al- 
leging that some folks might have as good pre- 
tensions to a coach as other folks, ami a hrtli’r too, 
as they brought a belter Ibrtune to their husbainls, 
but that all jreojrle Iiad not the art of making lui<*k 
without straw. 

“ You will wonder, pmliJips, madam, how I can 
ronieinbr*r such stulf, which, imleral, was a long 
time only matter of amnsr'irwMit to both Amelia and 
myself; but we at last e\peri<Mier'd the mischievmis 
nature of envy, and that it temls rather to produce 
tragical than comical events. My neighbours now 
began to conspire against me. They uicknamcrl 
me in derision, the Sejuire Fanner. >Vliatcver I 
bought, 1 was sure to buy dearer, ami when I sold 
T was obliged to scdl cheaper, than any other. In 
tact, they were all united, and, while tliey every day 
•ommitted trespasses on my lamls with impunity, if 
Lny of my cattle escaped into their fields, I was 
‘ithcr forced to enter into a law-suit or to make 
unends fourfold for the damage sustained. 

“ The conscMpieuces of all this could he no other 
than that ruin which ensued. Without tiring you 
tvith particulars, bt’fore the end of four years I bc- 
'anie involved in debt near thn*e hiindrod pounds 
uore than the value of all my elfects. Aly lamllord 
'cized iny stock for rent, and, tii avoid immediate 
Joutineinent in prison, I was forced to leave tlio 


country with all that I hold dear in the world, my 
wife and rny poor little family. 

“ In tliis condition 1 arrived in town five or six 
days ago. I had just taken a lodging in the verge 
of the court, and liad writ my dear Amelia word 
where she might find me, when she had settled 
her affairs in the best manner she could. That 
very evening, as I was returning horm* from a 
coffee-house, a fray hapjnming in the street, I en- 
deavoured to assist the injured party, when I was 
seized by the watch, and, after being confined all 
night in the round-house, was conveyed in the morn- 
ing before a justice of peace, who committed me 
hither ; where 1 should probably have starved, had 
1 not from your hands found a most iinaccountahle 
preservation. — And here, give me leave to assure 
you, my dear Miss Matthews, that, whatever advan- 
tage I may have reaped from your misfortune, I 
sincerely lament it ; nor would I have purchased any 
relief to myself at the price of seeing you in this 
Ireadful place." 

He spake these last words with great tenderness; 
for he was a man of consummate good-nature, and 
had formerly had much affection for this young 
lady ; ind<‘cd, more than the generality of people 
are capable of entertaining for any person what- 
soever. 

BOOK IV.— CHAPTER I. 

Containing \ery mysterious mattei 
Miss Matthkws did not in the least fall short of 
Mr. Booth in expressions of tenderness. Her eyes, 
the most eloquent orators on such occasions, exertcnl 
their utmost force ; and at the conclusion of his 
speech she cast a look as languishingly sweet as ever 
(deopatra gave to Antony. Iiureal fact, this Mr. 
Booth had been her first love, ami had made more 
imjiressions on her young heart, wdiich the learned 
in this branch of philosophy affirm, and perhaps 
truly, arc never to be eradicated. 

When Booth h:ul finished his story a silence en- 
sued of some minutes; an interval which the painter 
would describe much better than the writer. Some 
readers may, however, be able to make pretty per- 
timoit conjectures by what I have said above, espe- 
eially when they are told that Miss Matthews broke 
the sileiux* by a sigh, and cried, “ AVhy is Mr. Booth 
niiwilling to allow me the happiness of thinking my 
inisfurtuiies have been of some little advantage to 
hiint sure the hajipy Amelia would not be so selfish 
to envy mo that ]>l« asure. Mo; not if she was as 
iinieh the foiuh'st as she is the haj)piest of w omen.” 
“ (iood heavi'ns ! madam," said he, “do yon call 
my poor Amelia the happiest of women'?” “ Indeed 
I <h>," answereil she hri>kly. “ O Mr. Booth! llieie 
is a speek of white in ln‘r fortune, w hieh, w In n it 
falls to the lot of a .seiisiiile woman, makes her full 
amends f<»r all the crosses which can attend lier. 
Perhaps she may not he sensible of it ; but it it had 
been my blessed fate — O ^Ir. Booth! could I have 
thought, when we were first aeipiainted, that tin; 
most agreeable man in the world had been capable 
of making the kind, tin’ tender, the ailectionate 
husband — the hapj)y Amelia, in those days, was 
unknowni ; Heaven had not then given her a 
prospect of the liaiipiness it intended her ; but yet 
it did intend it her; for sure there is a fatality 
in the uflairs of love ; and the more I reflect 
on my owm life, the more I am convinced of it.— 
O heavens! liow a thousand little circuiiistaneea 
crowd into mv niiiid! ■"'lien yon lirst marched 
into onr town,’ you had then the colours in your 
hand ; ns yon passed uiidor the window whore I 
stood,’ my I'loTc, by nc. ideut, dropped into the street ; 
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you stooped, took up my glove, and, putting it upon 
the snike belonging to your colours, lifted it up to 
the window. Upon this a young lady who stood 
by said, ' So, miss, the young officer hath accepted 
your challenge.' I blushed then, and I blush now, 
when I confess to you I thought you the prettiest 
young fellow I had ever seen ; and, upon iny soul, 
I believe you was then the prettiest fellow in the 
world.” Booth here made a low bow, and cried, 
“ O dear madam, how ignorant was I of my own 
happiness !” “ Would you really have tliouglit so V* 
answered she. “ However, there is some jjoliteness 
if there be no sincerity in what you say.” — Here 
the governor of the enchanted castle interrupted 
them, and, entering the room without any ceremony, 
acquainted the lady and geiitlenian that it was 
locking-up time ; and, addressing Hooth by the name 
of captain, asked him if he would not please to 
have a bed ; adding, that he miglit have one in the 
next room to the lady, but that it ^vould come dear; 
for that he never let a bed in that room under a 
guinea, nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No answer was made to this proposal ; but 3fis8 
Matthews, who had already learnt some of the W'ays 
of the house, said she believed Mr. Booth w'ould 
like to drink a glass of something ; upon which the 
governor immediately trumpeted forth the praises 
of his rack-punch, and, without waiting for any 
farther commands, j)rebcntly produced a large howl 
of that lifpior. 

The governor, having recommended the goodness 
of his punch by a hearty draught, began to revive 
the other matter, saying that he was just going to bed, 
and must first lock up. — “ But suppose,” said Miss 
Matthews, wdth a smile, “ the captain and I should 
have a mind to si^ up all night.” — “ With all my 
heart," said the governor ; “ but I expect a e(m- 
sideratioii for those matters. For my part, I don’t 
inquire into what doth not concern me ; but single 
and double arc two things. If 1 lock up double I 
expect half a guinea, and I’m sure the captain can- 
not think that’s out of the way; it is but the price 
of a bagnio.’* 

Miss Matthews’s fare heramo the colour of scarlet 
at those words. However, she mustered up he 
spirits, and, turning to Booth, said, “ What say 
you, captain ! for rny own part, I had never less iii- 
rlination to sleep ; wliich hath the greater charms 
for you^ the punch or the pillow!” — “ I hope, 
m.adam,” answertjd B(joth, “ you have a better 
opinion of me than to doubt my preferring Miss 
Matthews’s conversation to either.’’ — “ I a,ssure 
you,’’ replied she, ” it is no compliment to you to 
say I prefer yours to sleep at this lime.” 

The governor then, liaving received Ids fee, de- 
parted ; and, turning the key, left the gentleman 
and the lady to tlieinselves. 

In imitation of him we will lock up likewise a 
scene which w^e do not think pro])er to expose to 
the eyes of the public. If any over-curious readers 
should be disappointed on this occasion, we will re- 
commend such readers to the apologies with which 
certain gay ladies have lately been pleased to oblige 
the world, where they will possibly find everything 
recorded that passed at this interval. 

But, though we decline painting the scene, it is 
not our intention to conceal from the world the 
frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his fair partner, who cer- 
tainly passed that evening in a manner inconsistent 
with the strict rules of virtue and chastity. 

To say the truth, we are much more concerned 
for the behaviour of the gentleman than of the lady, 
not only for his sake, hut for the sake of the best 
woman in the world, whom we should be sorry 


to consider as yoked to % man of no worth nor 
honour. 

We desire, therefore, the good-natured and candid 
reatler will be pleased to weigh attentively the se- 
veral unlucky circumstances wliich concurred so 
critically, that Fortune seemed to have used lier ut- 
most endeavours to ensnare poor Booth’s constancy. 
Let the reader set before his eyes a fine young wo- 
man, in a manner, a first love, conf(*rring obligations 
and using every art to soften, to allure, to win, and 
to iniiame ; let him consider the time and place ; let 
him remember that Mr. Booth was a young fellow 
in the highest vigour of life ; and, lastly, let him add 
one single circumstatico, tliat the jiarties were alone 
together ; and then, if ho w'ill not acquit the defend- 
ant, he must be convicted, for I have nothing more 
to say ill Ids defence. 

CHAFTER II. 

Tlie latter part of which we expect will please our reader l>ctter 
than the former. 

A wniOLE week did our lady and gentleman live in 
this criminal conversation, in w’hicli tlic happiness 
of the former was much more perfect than that of 
the latter ; for, though the charms of Miss Mat- 
thews, and her excessive endearments, sometimes 
lulled every thought in the sweet lethargy of plea- 
sure, yet in the intervals of his fits his virtue alarmed 
and roused liiin, anil brought the image of poor in- 
jured Amelia to haunt and torment him. In fact, 
if we regard this world only, it is the interest of 
every man to he cillicr perfectly good or completely 
bad. He had better destroy his conscience tluin 
gently wound it. The many bitter refieetions 
which eveiy bad action costs a mind in which them 
are any remains of goodness are not to be ooni- 
pensateil by the highest jileasures which such an 
action can produce. 

So it happened to Mr. Booth. Repentance ne^er 
failed to follow^ his transgressions ; and yet so per- 
verse is our judgment, anil so slippery is the descent 
of vice when once we an? entered into it, the same 
crime which he now repented of became a reason 
I for doing that which was to cause his future repent- 
ance ; and he continued to sin on heenust* he hail 
begun. His repi'iitanec, liowever, returned still 
he:i\icr and lieaviiT, till, at last, it Hung him into a 
melancholy, which Miss Matthews plainly percei\c(l, 
and at which she could not avoid expressing some 
resentment in o])Scure hints and ironical com|)li- 
nicnts oil A media’s superiority to lu*r w hole sex, 
who could not cloy a gay young fellow' by many 
years’ jiossession. She would tlieii repeat the com- 
pliments which others had made to lier own h«*ant\, 
and could not forbear once cr\ing out, ” Upon my 
soul, my dear Billy, I believe the cliief disadvanta^^e 
on my side is my superior fondness; for love, in the 
minds of men, hath one qualify» at least, of a feier, 
which is to prefer coldness in the object. Confess, 
dear Will, is there not something vastly ndVcsliing 
in the cool air of a pi nd»‘!” Booth fetched a de< |» 
sigh, and b«’gged her liever more to iTiention Amolia’H 
name. () Will,” cries she, “did that request pro- 
ceed from the motive 1 eould wish, I slioiihl he the 
happiest of womankind.” — “ You w'ould not, sure, 
m.ad.im,” said Booth, “ desire a sacrifice which 1 
must he a villain to make to any!” — “ Desire 1" an- 
swered she, “ are there any hounds to tlie desire of 
love 1 have not I been sacrificed 1 hath not iny 
love been torn from my bleeding heart! 1 claim a 
prior right. As for saerifiees, 1 can make them too, 
and would sacrifice the whole world at the least call 
of my love.” 

Here she delivered a letter to Booth, which sho 
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had roceivct! within an hour, the contents of which 
were thcae : — 

** Dkarest Madam, — ^'['hose only who truly know what love 
is, can have any conception of the horrors I Iclt at hcariu^f of 
jour eoulincniont at my arrival in town, whicli was this moru- 
in^f. I immediately stmt my lawyer to inquire into the par- 
ticulars, who hrou^'ht me Iho aj;reeal)l« news that the man, 
whose heart's blood ouf'ht not to bo valued at tho rate of a 
sin^'le hair of ^ours, is entirely out of all dan|i:er, and that you 
mi^ht be admittoil to bail. 1 jireseutly ordered liim to {jo with 
two of my tradesmen, who are to lie bound in any sum for your 
appearance, if lie sliould be mean enouj'h to prosecute you. 
Tlioujfh you may expect my attorney with von soon, I would 
not delay sending' this, us 1 hope the news will 1m? agreeable to 
you. My chariot w ill attend at the same time to carry you 
wherever you please. You may easily >,mess what a violence 
1 have done to myself in not waiting' on you in pt.uson; hut I, 
who know your delii-ncy, feared it mi;;ht oU'eiid, aiul that you 
mii^lit think me iiii^eueroiis enou;'h to hope from your dis- 
tresses a happiness which I am icsnhed to owe' to your 
free ^jill alone, when your j-ood nature shall iiiduee you to 
bestow oil mu what no man livin.' can nunit. I be<' you will 
jiardoii all the contents of this ha.-.ty letter, and do me the 
iionoiir of helievin;' me. tU'arest madam, >our most passionate 
luliniier, ami most ob.fdienl humble servant, DamoN." 

Uoolh thoui^dit he had somewhetre before seen the 
same hand, Imt in his })resent Inirry of spirits could 
not rei'ollect whose it was, nor did the lady ”;i>e liin, 
any time hir rellection ; for he had seance rca«l tho 
letter wdieu slie produced a little, hit of paper anil 
cried out, “ Here, sir, lien; are the contents which 
be fears will ollend me.” She tlnui put a hank-hill 
of a hundred pouiuls into Mr. IJootli’s hands, and 
asked him with a smile if he did not (liiiik she had 
reason to l)e otlemled with so much insolence t 

llefore Hnolh could return any answer the go- 
vernor arrived, and iiitrodueed Sir. lingers the at- 
torney, who ticipiainted tin' lady that he luid brought 
lier discliarge from her coufiiiemeut, and that a 
chariot waited at tho door to attend licr wherever 
she pleased. 

She ri'oeived the diseliarge from Mr. Uogeis, and 
said she was very mueli ohligml to tin* gentleman 
who CMiiployed hi^i, hut lliat she would not make 
use of tin* chariot, :is slie had no notion of h‘uviiig 
(hat wreteheil [dace in a triumjdiant manner; in 
wliich ri’sohilion wlieri flie attorney fouml her oh- 
stinato he w'thdrew’, as <lid the go\ernor, witli many 
bows and as many ladyships. 

'I’hey were no sooner gone than llooth asked the 
lady why she would refuse the chariot of a genlle- 
iiiaii who had behaved with such exe<*ssive respect f 
She lookeil earnestly upon him, and erieil, “ How 
unkind is that (piestionl do you imagine I would 
go ami leave you in such a situation '! tlion knowest 
hut little of Calista. "^Vliy, do yyu think I would 
accept this hundred pounds from a man 1 dislike 
unless it was to be senvieeahh? to the man I love t 
1 insist on your taking it as your. own ami using 
whatever you want of it.*’ 

Booth jirotested in the solemiiest manner (hat hc 
would not touch a shilling of it, saying, he had al- 
reruly received too muiiy <ddigations at her hands, 
and more than ever hi? should he aide he feareil to 
ri'pay, How unkind,” answered she, ” is every 
word you say, igfliy will jou mention ohligalioiis 1 
love never confers any. It doth everything lor its 
own sake. I am not then*fore oliliged to (hr man 
w hose passion makes Idm gi'iienuis ; for 1 feid Ijow 
iucoiisidi'rable. the whole world would ajijiear to me 

1 could throw’ it after my heart.” 

Much more of tliis kind jiasseii, she still pressing 
the bank-note upon him, and he as absolutely re- 
tusing, till Booth left the lady to dress herself, and 
went to walk in the area of the prison. 

Miss Matthews now ajiplied to the governor to 
kbovy by what nieaiiH she might procure tlie captain 
his liberty. The govi’i iior aiiswei ed, “ As he ean- 


not get bail, it will hc a dilbcult matter ; and money 
to be sure there must be ; for people no doubt ex- 
pect to touch on these occasions. When prisoiicri 
have not wherewithal as the law requires to entitle 
themselves to justice, why they must be beholden 
to other people to give them their liberty ; and 
pco))le will not, to be sun*, sidfer others to be be- 
liidden to them for nothing, wl'.ereof there is good 
reason ; for how should we all live if it was not for 
these things t” “ Well, well,” saul she, “and 
how much will it cost*!” “How imich I” an- 
swered he, — “ How much! — why, let me sec.*'- — 
Here he hesitated some time, and then answered 
“ That for Hve guineas he would undertake to pro- 
cure the captain his discharge.” That being the 
sum which hc computed to remain in the lady’s 
pocket ; for, as to the gcntleiiiairs, he had long been 
acquainted wdtli the emptiness of it. 

M iss Matthews, to wliorn money was as dirt (in- 
deed she may be tliouglit not to have known the 
value (»f it), delivered him the bank-bill, and hid 
him get it changed ; for if the whole, says she, will 
procure him his lihiu’ty. In* shall have it this ev ening. 

“ The whole, madam !” answ ered tlie governor, 
as soon as ho had recovered his breath, for it al- 
im^st forsook him id. the sight of the black word 
hundred — “No, no; tlicri; might hc people in- 
tleed — hut I Jun not one of those. A hundrc'd! no, 
nor nothing like it.- --As for myself, as I said, I will 
he eoiilent with Hve guineas, .and 1 am sure that’s 
little enough. What other people will expc'ct I 
cannot exactly say. 'I'o he sure his worship’s clerk 
will expect to touch jiretty handsomely ; as for his 
worsliip himself, hc never touclu’s aiiytliLng, that is, 
nf)t to speak of; hut th(*u tlic cnnstal)le will expect 
something, and the watchmen must have something, 
and the lawyers on both sid('s, they must have their 
fees for finisliing.” — “ W(*ll,” said she, “ I leave all to 
yon. If it costs me twenty bounds I will have him 
discharged this afternoon. — Btd yoti nuist give his 
discharge into my hands witlumt letting the captain 
know anytliiug of tin* matter.” 

Tlu* governor promis«‘d to obey her eornmandg 
in every particular ; nay. he was so very industrious, 
that, thotigli dinner was just then coming upon the 
table, at her ('arnest laapiest he set out immediately 
on the [)ui posi', and w ent ii.s he said in pursuit of 
ihi* lawyer. 

All the otlier company assembled at table as usual, 
where poor llootli was the only ]ierson o\it of spirits. 
This was imputetl by all present to a wrong cause ; 
nav. Miss Alattlu'ws herself either could not (»r 
wouhl not suspect that there was anything deeper 
than the despair of being speeilily discharged that 
lay heavy on his mind. 

However, (he tnirth of the rest, and a ]u e(ty liberal 
<;u:uitity of punch, which he swallowed after diuner 
(for M»ss Matthews had oialen'd a very large bowl 
at h(*r ow'H »'\jH*nse to entertain tlie gotul coinji.'iny 
at her farewadl), so far ('\hilarat»'d his sjijrits, that 
when the young ladv ainl lie retited to their tc^ 
ho had all the marks of gaiety in his eeimteiiaiiec, 
ami his eves sparkled with good humour. 

The gentleman and lady had si.eiit about two 
hours in tea and eovi'rsation, vvlun (be gov (’i nor 
returned, and privately dilivered (o the lady the 
diseliarge h)r her friend, an<l (lie sum ot eig Ky-two 
'pounds rive shillings; (lie ivst having been, lie said, 
dishnrsetl in the business, ot whieli he was read\ at 


lie to render an exact acccnint. 

; ]SI;ittlu’vvs, being again alone with Mr. 

she put the diseliarge into his Innds, dcs?r- 
m (cask Imt no (piestions ; and adding, “ ( 
sii have ueilher of us now anydiii g more 
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to (?o at this placo/* She then summoned the 
governor, and iirdered a bill ot* that day’s expense, 
tor long scores were not usual there ; and at the 
yaine time ordered a liackney-coach, without liaving 
yet determined wliither she would go, but fully 
determined she was, wherever she went, to take 
Mr. Booth with her. 

The governor vvas now approac^hiiig with a long 
roll of paper, wiien a faint voice was heard to cry 
out hastily, “ Where is he 1'* — and presently a female 
spectre, all pale and breathless, ruslu'd into the room, 
and fell into Mr. Booth’s arms, where phe imme- 
diately fainted away. 

Booth made a shift to support liis lovely burden ; 
though he wns liimself in a condition very little dif- 
ferent from liers. Miss 3Iatthew's likewise, who 
presently rceollectcd the face of Amelia, W'as struck 
motionless with tin? surprise, nay, the governor him- 
self, though not easily movc'd at sights of horror, stood 
aghast, and neither offered to sj)eak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the gov(*rness of the man- 
sion had, out of curiosity, hdlowed her into the 
room, and was the only useful person present on this 
occasion : she immediately called for water, and ran 
to the lady’s assistance, fell to loosening her stays, 
and performed all the otlices ])roper at such a sea- 
son ; wdiich had so good an eifoet, that alinelia soon 
recpvere<l the disorder wliieh the violent agitation of 
h(M- spirits had caused, and found herself alive and 
awake in her husband’s arms. 

Some tender caresses and a soft whisper or tw'o 
passed privately between Booth and his lady ; nor was 
it witlumt great dilKculty that poor Amelia put some 
restraint on her fondness in a place so improper for 
a tender interview'. She now cast Inn* eyes round 
the room, and, fixing (hem on Miss Mattliews, wdio 
stood like a statue, she soon rocoUected her, and, 
addressing her by her nanu', said, “ Sure, madam, 1 
cannot be mistaken in those features ; though meet- 
ing you here might almost make me suspect my 
memory.’* 

^fiss Matthew's’s face w^as now all covered with 
scarlet. Tlio reader may (‘asily belicv»j she was on 
no account pleased wdth Anudia’s prescuee ; indeed, 
she expected from her some of lliose insults of which 
virtuous women are generally so liberal to a frail 
sister : but she w'as misluken ; Amelia w'as not one 
Who thnii^lit the nation ne’er would thrive. 

Till all the whores were hurnt. alive. 

Her virtue could support itself w ith its own intrinsic 
W’orth, Avithoiit borrowing any assistance, from the 
vices of other wxtmen ; and she considered their iia- 
iiiral infirmities as the objects of pity, not of contempt 
or abhorrence. 

When Amelia therefore perceived the visible con- 
fusion in Miss Matthews she presently called to re- 
membrance some stories which she had imperfectly 
heard ; for, as she was not naturally attentive to 
scandal, and had kept very little company since her 
return to England, she W'as fir from being a mistress 
•of the lady’s whole history. However, she had heard 
enough to impute her confusion to the rigid cause ; 
she advanced to her, and told her, she was extremely 
sorry to meet her in such a place, hut hoped that no 
very great misfortune was the occasion of it. 

Miss Matthews began, by degrees, to recover her 
spirits. She answered, with a reserved air, “ I am 
much obliged to you, madam, for your concern ; we 
are all liable to misfortunes in this world. Indeed, 

I know not why I should be much ashamed of being 
in any place where I am in such good company.” 

Here Booth interposed. He had before ac- 
quainted Amelia in a whisper that his confinement 
was at an end. “ The unfortunate accident, my , 


dear,” said he, ** which brought this young lady to 
this* melancholy place is entirely determiued ; and 
she is now as absolutely at her liberty as myself.” 

Amelia, imputing the extreme coldness and reserve 
of the lady to the cause already mentioned, advanced 
still more and more in proportion as she drew back ; 
till the governor, who had w'ithdraAvn some time, rc- 
tiinied, and acquainted Miss Matthews that her 
coach was at the door ; upon which the company 
soon si‘parated. Amelia and Booth went together 
in Amelia's coach, and i)oor Miss Matthews was 
obliged to retire alone, after having satisfied the de- 
mands of the governor, whicli in one day only had 
amounted to a pretty considerable sum ; for he, with 
great dexterity, proportioned the bills to the abilities 
of his guests. 

It may seem, perhaps, wonderful to some readers, 
that Miss Matthews should have maintained that 
cold reserve towards Amelia, so as barely to keep 
within the rules of civility, instead of embracing an 
opportunity which seemed to offer of gaining some 
degree of intimacy with a wife w hose husband slie 
■was so fond of ; hut. besides that, her spirits were 
entirely disconcerted by so sudden and uiu'xpected 
a disappointment ; and besides the extiamic horrors 
which she conceived at the presence of her rival, 
there is, I believe, something so outrageously sus- 
picious in the naturt* of all vice, especially wlien 
joined with any great degree of pride, that the eyes 
of those whom w e imagine privy to our failings are 
intolerable to ns, ami we are apt to aggravate their 
opinions to our disadvantage far beyond the reality. 

CHAFTKll Jir. 

Wise ohservatious of the aiitluir, and otlicr maticrti. 
Tukuk is m)thing more dillicult than to lay «lo\vii 
any t\xe<l and (aatain rules for liappiiiess ; of indeetl 
tojudge witli any precision of the hajquness of otheis 
from the knowledge of cxteri’ial eireumstamaN. 
There is sometimes a little speck of hl.aek in the 
brightest ami gayest colours of fortune, which coii- 
taniitKit(?s arul deadens the whole. On the eojitrai \, 
whon all w’ithont looks dark and dismal, there i.>> 
often a secret ray of light within the mind, which 
turns everything to real joy and gladness, 

1 have ill the connse of my life seen many occa- 
sions to make this observation, anil Mr. Booth was 
at present a very pregnant inslance of its trutli. He 
was just delivered from a prison, and in the posses- 
sion of his beloved wife and children; and (which 
might he imagined greatly to augment his joy ) for- 
tune had done all this fur him within an hour, w ith- 
out giving him the least warning or riuisouahle ex- 
pectation of this strange reverse in his eircuiii- 
stances ; and yet it is certain that tliere were very 
few men in the world more seriously miserable tlum 
he was at this instant. A deep melancholy seized 
Ins mind, and cold damp sivcats ovt‘rs[)read his per- 
son, so that he was scarce animated ; and poor 
Amelia, instead of a fond warm husband, bestowed 
her caresses on a dull lihdess lnmpt!)f clay. Me eti- 
deavoured, however, at first, as rniudi as possible, to 
conceal what he felt, and attempted, what is the 
lianlest of all tasks, to act the part of a happy umu ; 
but he found no supply of spirits to carry ou tins 
deceit, and w'ould have probably sunk under his 
attempt, had not poor Amelia’s simplicity helped 
him to another fallacy, in which he liad much better 
success. 

This worthy woman very plainly perceived the 
disorder in her husband’s mind; and, having u'i 
doubt of the cause of it, especially when she saw th« 
tears stand in his eyes at the sight of his cliilircn, 
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threw her arms round his neck, and, embracing him | 
with rapturous fondness, cried out, “My dear lUlly, 
let nothing make you uneasy. Heaven will, I 
doubt not, provide for us and tluisc poor babes. 
Great fortunes are not necessary to happiness. For 
my own part, I can level my mind with any state ; 
and for those poor little things, whatever condition 
of life wo breed them to, that will be sulKcient to 
maintain them in. How many thousands abound 
ill alTluencc whose fortunes are much lower than 
ours I for it is not from nature, but from etlucation 
and habit, that our wants are chiefly derived. Make 
yourself easy therefore, my dear love ; for you have 
a wife who wdll tb’lik herself happy with you, and 
endeavour to make you so in any situation. Fear 
nothing, Billy, industry will always provide us a 
wholesome meal ; and 1 w ill take eare that neatness 
and cheerfulness shall make it a pleasant one." 

Booth presently took the cue which she had given 
him. He fixed his eves on her for a minute with 
great earnestness and inexpressible tenderness ; and 
then cried, “ O my Amelia, how mucdi are you my 
8U])crior in every perfe<‘fiou ! how wise, how great, 
how noble arc your sentiments! why can 1 not imi- 
tate what I so much admin' 1 why can I not look 
with yonr coiistaucy on tliosc dear little pledges of 
our loves ? All luy jihilosofiliy is ballled with the 
tlioiight that my Amelia’s children are to struggle 
with a cruel, hard, unfeeling world, ami to hulfet 
those w’uves of fortune whicli have overw'helmed their 
father. — Here, I own I want your lirmnoss, and am 
not witiiout an excuse for wanting it ; for am J not 
(he erut'l cause of all your wr(?tcheduess ? have I 
not stepped hetweeii you and fortune, ami been (ho 
cursed obstacle to all y()ur greatness and happiness?" 

“Say not so, lU) love," answered she. “Great 
1 might have been, hut never happy with any other 
man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the fears you 

"'•“‘'“J ’ - VX-. ...... ... «. 

distance, uonv it approaches iiean'r, appears to have 
hccii a mere Imghcar --and let this comfort you, (hat 
I look on niy-jclf at this day ns the happiest of 
Women; nor ha\c I doiu? an) thing which I do not 
ii joice in, and would, if 1 had the gift of presciema-, 
do again." 


compny of his children. He now first thought of 
inquiring of Amelia by what means she had dis- 
covered the place of his continernont. Amelia, after 
gently rebuking him f<»r not having himself ac- 
quainted her with it, informed him that it was 
known all ever the country, and that she had traced 
the original of it to her siker; who had spread the 
news with a malicious joy, and added a circumstance; 
which would have frightened her to death, had not 
her knowledge of him made her give little crc'dit to 
it, which was, that he was committed for lannler. 
But, tlumgh she had discredited tliis part, she said 
the not hearing from him during several successive 
posts made her too apprehensive of the rest ; that 
she got a conveyance therefore for herself and chil- 
dren to Salisbury, from whence the slage-coacli had 
brought them to town ; and, having deposited the 
children at his lodging, of w hich he had sent her an 
account on his first arrhal in town, she took a hack, 
and came directly to the prison w'here she heard he 
W'as, and where she found him. 

Booth excused himself, ami with truth, as to his 
not having wnit ; for, in fact, ho had writ Iwdce 
from the prison, thoiigli he had mentioned nothing 
of his confinement ; but, as he sent away his letters 
alter nine at night, the fellow' to whom they were 
intrusted had burnt them lor (lie sake of putting the 
tw’opence in liis own pocket, ov rather in the pocket 
of the keeper of the next gin-shoj). 

As to the acc(mut which Amelia gave him, it 
served rather to raise than to satisfy Ids curiosity. 
He began to suspect tliat some person had seen 
botli him and Miss .Maftliews together in the jjrison, 
ami had conlbumled lier case with his ; and this tiie 
circumstance of murder made tlie more probable. 
But who (Ids person should hi' lie could not guess. 
Aftei giving Idmself, lln'refore, some pains in form- 
ing conjectures to no purpose, he was forced to rest 
contcntcil w ith his ignorance td’ the real truth. 

Two or three days now' liaised without producing 
anything remarkable; unless it were that Booth 
more and more recovi'ii'd Ids spirits, and had now 
almost regained Ids former degree of ciu'crfnlncss, 
W'hen the following letter airi\ed, again to torment 
him : 


Booth W'as so o^crcl)mc with tins belnnionr, th.at 
he had no words to answer. 'I'o say the truth, it 
was dilHenlt to find any worthy of the occasion. He 
tlircw himself prostrate at her feet, whence poor 
Amelia was forced to use .ill her strength as W’ell as 
entreaties to raise and jilace him in his i-hair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of pcrlVct innocence, 
and such the depression of guilt in minds not ut- 
terly abandoned. Bootli was naturally of a sanguine 
temper; nor would any such ap|)rchcnsii)iis as he 
mentioned have been suflicicnl to liave restrained his 
joy at meeting with his Amelia. In fact, a reflec- 
tion on the injury In* had done, her was the sole 
cause of his grief. This it W'as tlnit eiicrvatrd his 
heart, and throw him into agonies, which all that 
prolusion of heroic tenderness that the most excel- 
lent of women*inteudeil for his comfort served only 
to heighten and aggravate ; us the more she rose in 
his admiration, the more she quickened his sense of 
his own unAvorthiness. 

After a disagreeable evening, the first of that 
kind that he had ever passed with his Amelia, iii wdiich 
he had the utmost iliflieulty to force a little cheerful- 
ncM, and iu w hich her spirits Averc at length over- 
pOAvered by discerning the oppression on his, they 
retired to rest, or ratlior to iniscrv, which need not 
(hnjcrihed. 

Ihe next morning at breakfast Booth began to 
recover a little troni his melancholy, and b) taste the 


*’ Dk'.h Hilt.v. — T coonviiiee you I .nn the most rertsonaMo 
of wonu-n, 1 you up thivi* whole dass to tlie uiitnu- 

lesU'il ]*o>.ses'ion of my foituuale ii\;d; 1 can refrain i»o 
loti>:.T from lettim,' you know that I li><l:,'i* iu Deau Stieet. not 
far 'rnm the chuieli. at tl>e sijii of the iVlicau ami rr'iuq>et ; 
where I « xjK‘» t this eveniu.; to se.- you. lJi U. \e me. I am. with 
more iiftVctmu th.in iiiiy other woin ni in the world can be, my 
dear Hilly, your alTectionatc, fond, doalmg 

“ K. M vmiKWfi.'’ 


Borith tore the letter Avith rage, and thrcAV it into 
the tire, resolving never to visit the lady more, un- 
le.ss it Avas to pay her the money she liad lent Itim, 
Avhich he Avas detenuined to do the very llrsl oppor- 
tunity, for it Avas not at present in his poAver. 

This letter throAV him hack into his lit ot dejec- 
tion, iu Avhich he had not continued long when a 
packet from the country brought him tlie tollowiug 
from his friend Dr. Harrison : 


. I ^ / yon r, Jn nunrt/ 2 1 , N S- 

-Tlum^h’lam now on my rotorn home. I h,.vo 
pen to communicate U) > • u some m'ws I lia\c 
utand. w-hieli ni>es me mmh unca.smess 
ich I can indeed deliver my sentiments with iiimh mom 
s Avnv than aiiv ollv r. Iu no answer to vour - r '' V 
'\v tavu vuu mv opuimn. in wnidi n "as "*> 
luiorovo of everv step vou h.id taken ; but thest wtrt .11 
KX errors.' I’.in bm be .so partial to >otu^ell. upon 
i nd sober rclh-etio.i. to think what 1 am gotmj to mo.itioa 
o J mon le you. it api" a>s to tm* a lolly of so nmus rom. 
•1 .1 k i. -l l li. -iid it fmni auv Imi a per-oii ot the 

rb. « nr lilouM it a. inoMible. 

-.li.'ulv Mi.-s "ir't 1 Ml almiit to iwnie; suice, 
.Irti'fiiil'i.l ..mr .•...■■111.'! -h .iil.l :iiv..r.l y«i iiny cliolw of 
1. RWM OLuinco. oC l.iawot.1, '>>«»•, 5 Vi hav. 
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<tot 15 p an oqiiipapo. slinll T invont in your <*kcuso, 

cilhor U) otliiMs »)r to inysrlf r In truth, I nin Ihul no excuse 
for you. and, what Ls more. I am certain you can timl none 
for yourst'lf. 1 must deal tUerelore very ]»lainly and sin- 
cerely with you. Vanity is always contemptible; hut when 
jt>ineil with tlisho:u‘siy, it becomes odious sind delest.able. 
At whose expense are you to support this equipa;»c? is it not 
entirely at the expense'of others? and will it not thially end m 
th.-it of your poor w ife Jiud children ? you know you are two 
ycfirs in arrears to me. If I could iinpiite this to any extraor- 
dinary or <?ummoii jua-iileut, 1 think 1 >hould never have men- 
tioned it; hut I will not sufl'er my money to supjiort tlie ridi- 
culous, and, I must say, criminal vanity of any one. I expeet, 
therefore, to fmd, at my return, that yon have either dischaij^ed 
my whole debt, or vonr e^^uipa^e. Let m<“ beij yoti seriously 
to consider your circumstauet's and condition in lite, and to 
remeinl>er that yonr situation will n<»t justify any the lea-^t 
unnecessary expense. Simply to be pimr. says my favoiuih? 
Greek historiaii, u as not held snimin/nus /<// tin; u'iSc Atheuinns, 
hut highly so to owt; thot poverty to oor oivn indiseretion. l*re- 
M'nt ray {ilVectioiis to Mr.s. Hooth, and be assured that 1 shall 
not, without yreat reason, and great pain ttn), ever cease to he 
your most faiihful frimul, “ U. Haiirison.” 

Had this loiter come at any othi'r liint', it would 
have j^iven Hooth the most seiisihle aillielion ; but 
so totally had the aifair of Miss Mattheus possessed 
his iniiul, that, like a man iii the most raj^iut; tit of 
the ^rout, he was scarce capable of any additional 
torture ; nay, he even made an use of this latter 
epistle, as it served to account to Amelia for that 
eoncern which he really felt on another account. 
The poor deceived holy, therefore, applied lierseif to 
give him comfort where he least wanted it She 
said he might easily perceive th;it the maiier had 
been misrepresented to the doctor, wlio would not, 
she was sure, retain thi; least anger against him 
when he knew the real truth. 

After a conversation on this subject, in which 
Booth appeared to be greatly consoled l>y the argu- 
ments of his wife, they parted. He went to take a 
walk in the Park, and she remained at home to pre» 
pare him his dinner. 

He w;i8 no sooner departed than his little hoy, 
not quite si.\ years old, said to Amelin, La ! 
inamina, what is the matter w ith poor papa, wliat 
makes him look so as if lie was ttoing to cry t 
he is not half so merry as he iiscul to be in the 
country.** Amelia answered, “Oh! my dear, your 
papa is only a little tliouglitful, he wdl be merry again 
soon.” — Then, looking fondly on her children, she 
hurst into an agony of tears, and cried, “ Oh 
Heavens! what have these poor little infant.s done ? 
why will the barbarous world endeavour to starve 

them, by depriving us of our only friend ? — O my 
clear, your father is ruined, and we are undone !” — 
The children presently jiccompanied tlieir mother’s 
tears, and the daughter cried — “ Why, will aiijlmdy 
hurt poor papa‘? hath he done any harsn to aiiy- 
hodyP* — '‘No, my dear child,” s.iid the mother; “ he 
is the best man in the world, and therefore they liate 
him.** Upon which the boy, who was extremely 
sensible at hi.s years, answcreil, “ Nay, mamma, how 
can that be I have not you often told me that if 1 
was good everybody would love mel” “All good 
people will,” answered she. “ Why don’t they love 
papa thenV* replied the child, “ for I am sure he is 
very good.** “ So they do, iny dear,” .said the mo- 
tlier, “ but there are nnuo had peojjle in the worhl, 
and they will hate you for your goodness.** “ Why 

then, bad people,*' cries the child, “ are loveil by more 
than the good.** — “No matter for that, my de;ir,” 
said she ; “ the love of one good person is more 
worth having than that of a tlionsand wdeked ones ; 
nay, if there was no sucli pension in the world, .still 
you must he a good hoy; for there is one in Heaven 
who will love you, and his love is heller for you t.han 
that of all mankind.” 

This li,tle dialogue, we are ripprehcnsive, will he 


read with contempt by many ; indeed, we should not 
have thought it worth recording, was it not for the 
excellent example which Amelia here gi^'es to nil 
mothers. This adminible woman never let a day 
pass without instructing her children in some l(‘sson 
of religion and mor.ality. By which imsuis she hml, 
in their tender minds, so strongly nnnexiMl tlie ide;is 
of fear and shame to every idea of evil of which thev 
were susceptible, that it must require groat pains 
and length of hal)it to separate them. Though she 
was tlie tonderest of mothers, slie never siiHerod any 
symptom of imilovolcuieo to sliow itself in their most 
trifling actions without discourngeinent, without re- 
buke, anil, if it broke forth with any raneour, willi- 
oiit punishment. Tn u hich she liad such success, that 
not the least marks of pridi', cun y, malice, or sjdie 
discovered itself in any of (heir little words or deeds. 

CHAPTKli IV. 

In wliioh Amidia appears in ur» unamiatib' lif;bt. 
Amki.ia, with the assistance of a little girl, who was 
their only servant, had dressed her dinner, ami sin* 
had likewise dressed herself as lu'at as any hnly bo 
had a regular set of servants eouhl have done, when 
Booth returned, and brought with him liis frieiid 
James, whom he liad met with in the Ihirk ; and 
who, as Booth ahsolnfely refus(>d to dine away fne i 
his wife, to whom he Iiad promisi'd to return, liad 
invited himself to dine with him. vVmeliahad non * 
of that ]mltry pride wliieh ])f»ssesses so many of In r 
sex, Jiml which diseoneerts their t(*inpers, and 
them the air and looks of furies, if tlu>ir hnshaieli 
bring in an unevp(*eted guest, wiflnuit gi\ ing tbem 
timely warning to jirovide a sacriliei* to their on n 
vanity. Amelia received her hushaml’s friend will) 
the utmost comjdaisanee and good himionr; sIk* 
made iiulecal some apology for th»‘ homeliness of hi r 
dinner; hut. it wnis politely tnrm'd as a eompH- 
ment to Mr. .Tames’s friendship, v.hicli eouhl e:in) 
him where he was sure of being so ill entertained ; 
and gave not tlie least hint how maguitieently she 
would liave provided, had she vxpfrted t/n> J'n t our of 
so murh (jotnl ronipa/n/, A phrase whieh is g* tie- 
rally meant to eontain not only an apology for the 
lady of the hoii.se, hut a tacit satire on her guests fur 
tlieir intrusion, jtnd is at lea.st a strong insitiuation 
that they are not welcfune. 

Amelia failed not to inquire very rarno‘‘tly after 
her old friend Mrs. James, formerly Miss Bath, and 
was very sorry to And that she was not in town. Tin* 
truth wais, as James had marric'd out of a^i^)lellt 
liking of, or appetite to, her j)»-rson, jios.-essiou had 
surfeited him, ami In^ wa.? now grown so hi'arfily 
tired of his wife, th;it .sin* had very little of his eoia- 
pany ; sin? was forced iherefoia* to content luTst lf 
with being tin* mistress of a hu ge house and equipage 
in the country ti*n months in the year liy her^cII. 

'1 lii* other two he indulged her with tin* iliversjuu^ 
of the town ; hut tln'u, though tliey lodgeil umler the 
same roof, she hsid little more of In'r h'i-ihaml 
soeiety th.'in if t)n*> had bei'u one humlreil 11)11'“^ 
apart. Willi all this, as she was a woman ot ethu 
passions, slur madi* herself eonteiifed ; for .sin* h.nl 
never hail ;iny vioh*iit alleetion for James ; the niatrh 
was of tin* prudent kind, and to her a<lvanlage; h'f 
his fortune, by the death of jin uncle, was heermu* 
very considerable ; and she had gained everylliiiig 
l)y the bargain but a Inish.a.nl, which her eonstit''* 
tion sulfered her to he very well salislled wutbont. 

AV^hen Amelia, after dinn**r, relin*d to her chil- 
dren, James began to t.alk to his friend concerning 
his affairs. He ad\ised Booth very cnrueslly 
th.iiik of getting again into the army, in whi' l* h.i 
himself Inni met willi such success, that he had oh- 
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tnincfl Uio comnminl of a roi^inont to which hia 
brolhcr-in-law was licutriiaiit -colonel. These prc- 
I’eriiients they both owml to the favour of fortune 
only ; for, though there was no objection to either of 
their military eharaetera, yet neither of them had 
any extraordinary desert ; and, if merit in the service 
was a sulUeieut recommendation, llooth, who had 
been twice w'ounded in the sie^a', seemed to have 
the fairest pretensions; but he remained a ])oor half- 
pay lieutenant, and the otliers were, as we liave said, 
one of them a lieutenant-colonel, and the other had 
a regiment. Such rises we often s<^e in life, witliout 
being able to give any satisfactory account of the 
means, and therefore ascribe tlieiii to tiie good for- 
tune of the person. 

Both coloind James and his hrother-in-law were 
meinl)ers of parliament ; for, as the uncle of the former 
had left him, together with his estate, an almost cer- 
tain interest iii a borough, so he c!ios(^ to confer this 
fav(»uron ct>lonel Bath ; a circumstance whi<di would 
have been higlily immaterial to mention hert‘, but 
as it serves to set forth tlie goodness of James, wlio 
cndeavounMl to make up in kindness to the family 
wliat he wanted in fondn«‘ss for his W'ife. 

(’olonel J aim's tin'll emh'avoured all in his power 
to persuade Bootli to think again of a military lib*, 
and Vi-ry kindly oifered him his iiitere.st towards ob- 
taining him a I'onijiany in the regiment under his 
eommaiul. Booth must have been a inadinaii, in 
his present cirennistanees, to have hesitated one 
moment ataeeepling sueh an oiler, ;ind he well knew 
Amelia, not witlistanding lier aversion to the army, 
was mueh too w is«' to make the least sernpk of giving 
lu'r consent. Nor w as he, as it appeared afterwards, 
mistaken in his opinion of his wife’s understanding ; 
fur she mad(? not tin* least objeetion w hen it was 
eommunieatetl to her, but eonteiited herself with an* 
express stipulation, that w luTcver In' was comiinndeil 
to go (for the la^imenl was now abroad) she would 
aecom])any him. 

Booth, therefore, acce]>fed his friendhs projiosal 
with a pud’nsioii of acknowledgments; ami it was 
agreeil that Ihioth f>hould <lr.i\v up a memorial of 
his pretensions, hich colonel James uiidertotik to 
present to some man of power, and to back it with 
all the force he had. 

Nor did tlio frifiidship of the colonel stop In're. 
“ Von Aviil excuse im*, dear Booth,” said he, “ if, 
after what you havi' tohl me” (tor lie had heeii very 
explicit ill revealing his allairs to liim), ” I suspect 
}oij must want mone} at this lion'. If tliat be the 
case, as I am certain it must la*, 1 liave tlfty pieces at 
}oiir service.” 'I’liis gt-nero.sity brought the tears 
into Booth’s e}es ; and he at length euidessed that 
he had not the guineas in the house; upon which 
James gave him a hank-hill for twentj pouiuls, and 
^aid he w’onld give him lliirty more the next time he 
saw him. 

'i inis did this generous colonel (for generous be 
really was to the higliest ilegree) restore" peace aud 
eomlort to this little family ; and by this act of bcue- 
licem'e make two of the worthiest peojile two of the 
hajipii st that evening. 

Here, reader, gi>e me leave to stop a minute, to 
lament that so few are to be fouml of this bi'iiign 
disposition; that, wliile w'.intomiess, Miiiity, a\arice, 
and amhition are c>erv <lay rioting and triumphing 
in the follies and weakness, the ruin and desolation 
of mankind, sfaree one man in a thousand iseajiahle 
ofta^itiiig the happim ss of others. Nay, give me 
IcaM; U) Wonder that pride, w hic h is constantly strug- 
K^'iig, and olten imposing on itself, to gain some little 
piO'emiiu iK should so seldom liint to us the oidy 
‘•Cl lain as \\fi] uj laudable wa) of setting oui: 1 n« 


above another man, and that is, I>y becoming hif 
benefactor. 


CllABTKll V. 

Containing iin eulogium innuooiice, .uul other grave 
luiitUn-s. 

Booth passed that evening, and all the succeeding 
day, with his Amelia, witliout the interruption ul 
almost a single thought concerning Miss Matthews, 
after having determined to go on the Sunday, 
the only day lie could venture without the verge in 
the present state of his atfairs, ami pay her what she 
had advanced for him in the prison. But she had 
not so long patience ; for the third day, w liile, he was 
sitting with Amelia, a letter was brought to him. 
As lie knew the hand, he immc<lialely put it into his 
jioeket unopened, not without such an alteration in 
iiis eonntenaiice, that had A media, w ho was then 
jilnying with one of the children, cast her eyes to- 
wards him, slie must have remarked it. This acci- 
dent, however, luckily gave him time to recover him- 
self; for Amelia was so deeply engaged with the 
little one, that sin* did not even remark the delivery 
of tlie letter. The maid soon after returned into the 
room, saying, the cliairman desired to know if then^ 
was any answer to the letter. — “What letter?” cries 
Booth. — “ 'riie letter I gavi* yon just now,” an- 
swered the girl. — “ Sure*,’’ cries Booth, “ tlie child 
is mail, you gavi* me no b-tter.” — “ Ves, indeed, 1 
did, sir,” said the poor girl. “ Why tlien as sure as 
fate,” cries Booth, “ I tliii'W' it into the fire in my 
reverie ; why, chiltl, why did you not tell me it was 
a letter t bid tlie eliairrnan come u]), — slay, 1 will go 
down 111 ) self ; fur he will otherw'ise dirt the stairs 
with liis fet't.” 

Amelia was gently i-hiding the girl for her care- 
lessness wlieii Buolli returned, saying it was very 
true that shi; had deliv»'red him a letti'i* from colonel 
Jaim's, and that ])crhaps it might be of coiiseipu'iice. 
“ However,” says he, “ 1 will step to the eoHre- 
lious(‘, and semi him an account of this strange 
accident, which 1 know lu? will pardon in my pre- 
^ent situation.” 

Booth was ovt ijoNed at this escape, which poor 
Amelia’s total want of all jealousy ami suspicion 
made it very easy bir him to aecomplish; but his 
pleasure was considerably abated when, up»m open- 
ing the letter, he found it to (‘ontain, mixed wit!) 
several Nerv slroiig expressions of love, some tty 
warm ones of the uphraidiiig kind; hut what most 
alariiieil him was a hint that it was in her (Miss 
Matthews's) ]H)Wer to make Aiiu'lia as miserable as 
lu'iself. Besiiles the general knowledge of 


I'ltrcus fWimnii pos.sit, 

lie had more partieular reasvuis to ajiprelu'iid the 
rage of a lady who had giNcn so strong an instance 
how* far she could carry her revenge. She had al- 
ready sent a chairman to his lodgings with a posi- 
tive command not to return w itln)ut an answer to 
her letter. This might of itself have possibly occa- 
sioned a discovery ; ami he tliought he Inn gnat 
reason to fear that, if slie clid not eair> inatti rs so 
f;ir:H |iurj».S( lv to tlio socre 

to Amolia, lior iiidisi rollon nonl.t al least .'Itoct the 
.liae<»orv oftl.at « l.ieli In’ would at any race have 
eoneealed. I nder tluso teiiois J ’®' 

liete, bo oonsi.lorod as Ibo most uretohod ot human 


Olnnorom-o. bow slorions and happy a portion 
t Ihon to tin- hroasl that possesses thoe. thou 
,v..st neither the eyes nor the to.^ues of men. 
,nth. the nn.st pouerhd ol all t lun;^, 1« thy 
■on.'.'a IVieiid ; :ind the hrifthter the lioUt 18 in 
!,ieh Ihon all dh|d..yed, the more it discoverB thy 
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tranBcendent beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, like 
a base thief, suspects eTery eye that beholds him to 
be privy to his transgressions, and every tongue that 
mentions his name to be proclaiming them. Fraud 
and falsehood are his weak and treacherous allies ; 
and he lurks trembling in the dark, dreading every 
ray of light, lest it should discover him, and give him 
up to sliamc and punishment. 

AVhile Booth was walking in the Park with all 
these horrors in his mind he again met his friend 
Colonel James, who soon took notice of that deep 
concern which the other was incapable of hiding. 
After some little conversation, Booth said, “ My 
dear colonel, I am sure I must bo the most insen- 
sible of men if I did not look on you as the best 
and the truest friend ; I will, therefore, without 
scruple, repose a confidence in you of the highest 
kind. I have often made you privy to my neces- 
sities, I will now acquaint you with my shame, pro- 
vided you have leisure enough to give me a hearing : 
for I must open to you a long history, since I will 
not reveal my fault without informing you, at the 
same time, of those circumstances which, I hope, 
will in some measure excuse it." 

The colcnel very readily agreed to give his friend 
a patient hearing. So they walked directly to a 
coffee-house at the corner of Spring-Garden, where, 
being in a room by themselves, Booth opened his 
W'hole heart, and acquainted the colonel with his 
amour with Miss Matthews, from the very begin- 
ning to his receiving that letter which had caused all 
his present uneasiness, and which he now delivered 
into his friend’s hand. 

The colonel read the letter very attentively twice 
over (he was silent indeed long enough to have read 
it oftencr) ; and then, turning to Booth, said, “ Well, 
sir, and is it so grievous a calamity to be the object 
of a young lady’s alfection ; especially of one whom 
you allow to be so extremely handsome I" “ Nay, 
but, my dear friend," cries Booth, " do not jest with 
me ; you who know my Amelia." “ Well, my dear 
friend," answered James, ** and )ou know Amelia, 
and this lady too. But wluit would you have me 
do for you 1 ‘ I oiild have you give me your 

advice," says Booth, " by what method I shall get rid 
of this dreadful woman without a discovery." — 
“ And do you really," cries the other, " desire to get 
rid of her t" ‘‘ Can you doubt it," saith Booth, " after 
what I have communicated to yon, and after what 
you yourself have seen in ray family I for I hope, not- 
withstanding this fatal slip, I do not appear to you 
in the light of a profligate." “ Well," answered 
James, and, whatever light I may appear to you 
in, you are really tired of the lady, and if she be 
really what you have represented her, I’ll endeavour 
to take her off your bands ; but I insist upon it that 
you do not deceive me in any particular." Booth 
protested in the most solemn maimer that every word 
which he had spoken was strictly true ; and that 
being asked whether he would give his honour never 
more to visit the lady, he assured James he never 
would, lie then, at his friemd’s rcciucst, delivered 
him Miss Matthews’s letter, in which was a second 
direction to her lodgings, and declared to him that, 
if he could bring him safely out of this terrible affair, 
be should think himself to have a still higher obli- 
gation to his friendship than any which he had al- 
ready received fi*om it. 

Booth pressed the colonel to go home with him 
to dinner ; but he excused himself, being, as he said, 
already engaged. However, he undertook in the 
afternoon to do all in his power that Booth should 
receive no more alarms from the quarter of Miss 
MaUhews, whom the coloricl undertook to jniy all 


the demands she had on his friend. They then se* 
parated. The colonel went to dinner at the King’s 
Arms, and Booth returned in high spirits to meet 
his Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, the cclonel 
came to the coffee-house and sent for his friend, 
who lodged but at a little distance. The colonel 
told him he had a little exaggerated the lady's 
beauty ; however, he said, he oxtniscd that : “ for 
you might think, perhaps," cries he, “ that your in- 
constancy to the finest woman in the world might 
want some excuse. Be that as it will," said lie, 
" you may make yourself easy, as it will be, I am 
convinced, your own fault, if you have ever any 
further molestation from Miss Matthews." 

Booth poured fortli very warmly a great profusion 
of gratitude on this occasion; and nothing more 
anywise material passed at this interview, which 
was very short, the colonel being in a great hurry, 
as he had, he said, some business of very great im- 
portance to transact that morning. 

The colonel had now seen Booth twice without 
remembering to give him the thirty pounds. This 
the latter imputed entirely to forgetfulness ; for he 
had always found the promises of the former to he 
equal in value with the notes or bonds of other 
people. He was more surprised at what liappeiied 
the next day, when, meeting his friend in the Bark, 
he received only a cold salute from him ; and though 
he passed him five or six times, and tlie colonel w as 
walking with a single olHcer of no great rank, and 
with whom lie seemed in no (svrnest convtMsation, 
yet could not Booth, who "Nvas alone, obtain any 
further notice from liim. 

This gave the poor man some alarm ; tliough be 
^ could scarce persuade himself there was any design 
ill all this coldness or forgetfulness. Once he 
imagined that he had lessened himself in the colonel’s 
opinion by having discovere<l his^, inconstancy to 
Amelia ; but the known character of the otlier pre- 
sently cured him of this suspicion, for he was a ])er- 
fect libertine with regard to women; that being 
indeed the principal blemish in his character, which 
othenvisc might have deserved much commenda- 
tion for good-nature, generosity, and friendship. 
But he carried lliis one to a most unpardonable 
height; and made no scruple of openly declaring 
that, if he ever liked a wonniu well enough to be 
uneasy on her account, he would cure himself, if 
he could, by enjoying her, whatever migiit be the 
consequence. 

Booth could not therefore be persuaded that tlie 
colonel w’oiild so highly resent in another a fault of 
which he was himself most notoriously guilty. After 
much consideration he could derive this beliaviour 
from notliing hotter than acapriciousness inhis friend's 
temper, from a kind of inconstancy of mind, which 
makes men grow weary of their friends, with no more 
reason than they often are of their mistresses. To 
say the trutn, tlicrc are jilts in friendship as well as 
in love ; and, by the behaviour of some men in both, 
one would almost imagine that they industriously 
sought to gain the affections of others with a view 
only of making the parties miserable. 

This was the consequence of the colonel’s beha- 
viour to Booth. Former calamities had afilicted him, 
but this almost distracted him ; and the more so as 
he was not able well to account for such conduct, nor 
to conceive the reason of it. 

Amelia, at his return, presently perceived the dis- 
turbance ill bis mind, though he endeavoured with 
his utmost power to hide it; and he was at length 
prevailed upon by her entreaties to discover to her 
the cause of it, wliich she no sooner licurd than sho 
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applied as judicious a remedy to his disordered spU planation upon the whole matter. He debated like- 
rits as either of those great mental physicians, Tully wise with himself whetht^r he should not throw 
or Aristotle, could have thought of. She used many himself at Amelia s teet, and conless a crime to her 
arguments to persuade him that he was in an error, which he found so little hopes of concealing, and 
and had mistaken forgetfulness and ‘carelessness for which he foresaw would occasion him so many dilli- 
a designed neglect. cullies and terrors to endeavour to conceal. Happy 

But, as this physic was only eventually good, and l^ccn for him, had he wisely pursued this step ; 

os its efficacy depended on her being in tlie riglit, a since, in all probability, he would have received iiii- 
point in which she was not apt to be too positive, she mediate forgiveness from the best of women ; but ho 
thought tit to add some consolation of a more certain sufficient resolution, or, to speak perhaps 

and positive kind. “ Admit,” said she, “ my dear, more truly, he had too much pride, to contess hi# 
that Mr. James should prove Uie unaccountable per- oOilt, and preferreil the danger oi the highest incon- 
son you have suspected, and should, without being venieiices to the certainty ot being put to tlie blush, 
able to allege any cause, witlidraAV his friendship 

from you (for surely the accident of burning his let- CHAPTEll Yl. 

ter is too trilling and ridiculous to mention), why 

sliould this grieve youl the obligations he hath con- appear tliat viokMi.-c U sejmetimes done to the 

ferred on you, I allow, ought to make his misfor- ^ 

tunes almost your own ; hut they should not, I think, YViien that happy day came in which unhallowed 
make you see Ills faults so very sensibly, especially hands arc forbiddeji to contaminate the slioiilders of 
when, by one of the greatest faults in the world com- the unfortunate, Booth went early to the colonel’s 
mitted against yourself, he hath eoiisiderahly lessened house, and, being admitted to his presence, began 
all obligations; for sure, if the same person who with great freedom, thoiigli witli great gent lein^ss. to 
hath contributed to my happiness at one liim* doth complain of Ids not liaviiig dealt with liim willi 
everything in bis power maliciously and wantonly to more openness. ” NY'liy, my dear colonel,” said he, 
make me miserable at unolher, I am very little ” would you not atapiaiiit me with that secret which 
obliged to such a person. And let it be a comfort this letter hatii disclosed f ” .Tainf?s read the letter, 
to my dear Billy, that, howevc'r other friends may at which his countenance changed more than once; 
prove false and tickle to him, lie liutli one friend, and then, after a short silence, said, “ Mr. Booth, 1 
whom no inconstancy of her own, nor any change of have been to bhiine, 1 own it; and you upbraid me 
his fortune, nor time, nor age, nor sickness, with justice. The true reason was, that 1 was 
nor any acciilent, can ever alter; hut who wall es- ashamed of my own folly. L) — n me, Booth, if J 
teem, wall lov(', and doat on him for (wer.” So have not been a most e()nsiiminate fool, a very dupe 
saying, she flung her snowy arms about Ids neek, to this woman ; and she hath a particular pleasure 
and gave him a car(‘ss so tcanha*, that it seemed al- in making me so. 1 know what the impertinence, 
most to balance all the malice of Ids fate. of \irtuo is, and I can submit to it ; but to be treated 

And, indeed, the lieliaviour of Amelia would have thus by a whore — You must forgive me, dear Ihxjth, 
madi! Idm completely hapjiy, in detiaiiee of all a«l- but your bucccss was a kind of triumph over me, 
verse eircumstai^’cs, had it not Ix’en for those hitter whieh 1 could not bear. I own, 1 hav(‘ not the h ast 
ingredients wldeli he Idmself had tlirowii into his reason to conceive any anger against }ou; and yet, 
cup, and which jnaw'ented Idm from truly relishing eurse me it I sliould not have been less displeased at 
his Aimdia’s sw’eetiu'ss, by ernelly reminding him your lying with my own wife ; nay, 1 could almost 
how' unworthy he was of this excellent creature. have parleil with hall my fortune to you more w ill- 

Booth did not long remain in the dark as to tin? ingly than have suUered you to receive that trille of 
conduct of James, which, at llrst, ajipeared to him my money Avideh >ou received al her hamis. How- 
to be so great a mystery ; for this very afternoon he cAcr, 1 ask jour pardon, and I promise jou 1 will 
received a letter from Miss Matthews whieh unra- never more think of j ou with the least ill-will on 
veiled the w'lioh? alfair. By this letter, which was the account of this w oman ; hut as for he’*, d -n me 
full of hitteniess and nphraidiiig, lie discoven*d that if I do not enjoy her by somi' means or other, w hal- 
James w'as his rival Avith that lady, and Avas, indeed, ever it costs me ; tor 1 am alreaily above two hun- 
llu? identical person wdu) had sent the hundred-pound died poumls out of pocket, Avithoul having scarce 
note to Miss MatthcAvs, Avhen in the prison. He had a smile in return.” 

liad reason to believe likewise, as Avell by the letter Booth expressed much astonishment at this de- 
as by other erreumstanees, that James had hitherto claratioii ; he said he could not conceive Iiow it Avas 
h(‘en an nusiiccessful loA'er; for the lady, tliougli she possible to have such an atleelion for a woman av!io 
had forfeited all title to virtue, liad not yet so far did nut show tin? lea.st inclination to ref urn it. James 
forfeited all pretensions to delicacy as to be, like the gave her a hearty curse, and said, ” Fox of her in- 
dirt in the street, indiii\>rently common to all. She cliiiation ; I want only the possession of her person, 
distributed her favours only to those she liked, in and that, you Avill allow, is a vmy iinc one. But, 
which number that gentleman had not the happiness besides my passion for her, she. hath now piqued my 
of being included. pride ; for hoAV can a man of my fortune brook being 

When Booth had made this discovery, he was not ndused by a Avhore V' — ” Sima? a ou are so set ini 
flo little A'ersed in Iiumaii nature, as any longer to the business,” cries B«)oth, ” you Avill excuse my 
iiositate at the true motive to the colonel’s conduct; saying so, I fincy jou hid better change jour me- 
for he well knew how (ulious a sight a happy rival is thud of applying to ln*r ; tor, as she is, perhaps, t.ie 
ta an unfortunate lover. I believe he was, in re.ality, vainest woman upon earth, your bounty maj pio- 
glad to assign the cold treatiuent he had received from hably do you little service, nay, may rather actually 
his friend to a cause wliicii, hoAvever unjusliliahle, disoblige Iier. Y unity is plainly her predominant 
is at the same time highly natural; and to acquit passion, and, if you will a»lminLster to that, it will 
him of a levify, lickleness, and caprice, Avhich he iiifallilily throw her info your arms, lo this 1 at- 
inust have been ujiAvilliiigly obliged lo have seen in trihule my own unfortunate 8uc(?ess. Wliilst sue 
a much worse light. relieved my wants ami distresses she was daily 

He now resolved to take the first opportunity of leeiling her own ^anit^ ; AAheie.is, as eAeiy gill of 
Recosting the colonel, and of coining to a perfect ex- yours asserted your supeiioiity, it lather olleuded 
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than pleased her. Indeed, women gcnornlly love to 
be of the ohligiiif^ side ; and, if we examine thei: 
favourites, we shall find them to be much oftene] 
such as they have conferred obligations on that 
such as they have received them from.” 

There was something in this speech which pleasof 
the colonel ; and he said, with a smile, ” 1 don' 
know liow it is. Will, but you know women better 
than I.” — “ Perhaps, colonel,” answered Booth, “ 1 
have studied their minds more.” — ‘‘ I don’t, how- 
ever, much envy you your knowledge," replied the 
other, “ for I never think their minds worth con- 
sidering. However, I hope 1 shall protit a little by 
your experience witli Miss Matthews. Damnation 
seize the proud insolent liarlot ! the devil take 
me if I don’t love her more than 1 ever loved a 
woman ! ” 

The rest of their conversation turned on Booth’s 
affairs. The coloind again reassumed the part of a 
friend, gave him the remainder of the money, and 
promised to fake the first ojiportunity of laying his 
memoiial before a great man. 

Booth was greatly overjoyed at this success. No- 
thing now lay on his mind but to conceal his frailty 
from Amelia, to whom he was afraid Miss Matthews, 
in the rage of her resentment, would :ommunieale 
it. This apprehension made him stay almost con- 
stantly at home ; and he trenihh'd at every knock 
at the door. His fear, moreover, betrayed him into 
a meanness which he would have heartily despised 
on any other occasion. This was to order the maid 
to deliver him any h'lter directed to Amelia ; at the 
same time strictly charging her not t<i acquaint her 
mistress with her having received any such orders. 

A servant of any acuteness would have formed 
strange conjectures from such an injunction ; hut 
this poor girl was of perfect simplicity ; so great, i?i- 
deed, was her simplicity, that, had not Amelia been 
void of all suspicion of her liusband, the maid would 
have soon after betrayed her master. 

One afternoon, while they were drinking tea, 
little Betty, so was the maid called, came into the 
room, and, calling her master forth, delivered him a 
card which was directed to Amelia. Booth, having 
read the card, on his return into the room chid the 
girl for calling him, saying, “ If you can read, child, 
you must see it was directed to your mistress.” To 
this the girl answered, pertly enough, “ I am sure, 
sir, you ordered me to bring every letter first to you.” 
This hint, with many women, would have been suf- 
ficient to have blown up the whole alfair ; but Amelia, 
who heard what the girl said, through the medium of 
love and confidence, saw the matter in ariiueh better 
light than it deserved, and, looking tenderly on 
her husband, said, “ Indeed, iny love, I must hlante 
you for a conduct which, perhaps, 1 ought rather to 
praise, as it jirocceds oidy from tlie extreme tender- 
ness of your affection. But Avhy will you endeavour 
to keep any secrets from me believe me, for my 
own sake, you ought not ; for, as you cannot hide 
the consequences, you make me always suspect 1 <mi 
times worse tlian the reality. Mdiile 1 have you and 
my children well before iny eyes, 1 am capable of 
facing any news which can arrive; for what ill 
news can come (unless, indeed, it concerns niy Jittle 
babe in the country) which doth not relate to the 
Indness of our circumstances? and those, I thank 
Hea^ren, we have now a fair prospect of retrieving. 
Besides, dear Billy, though my understanding i)C 
much inferior to yours, 1 have sometimes had the 
happiness of luckily hitting on some arguineut which 
hath afforded y«)u e(jnifori. 'J'liis, you know, my 
dear, was llie ease with regard to colonel Jaujes, 
whom I pc'.'jcaded you to think }ov had mi-it.'.-k.i*:!, j 


and you see the event proved me in the right.” So 
happily, both for herself and Air. Booth, did the ex- 
cellence of this guod woman’s disposition deceive 
her, and force Iipr to see everything in the most ad- 
vantageous light to her husband. 

Tlie card, being now inspected, was found to con- 
tain the compliments of Mrs. James to Airs. Booth, 
w'ith an account of her having arrived in town, and 
having brouglit with her a very great cold, Amelia 
was overjoyed at the news of her arrival, and, having 
dressed herself in the utmost hurry, left her children 
to the care of her hushaml, and ran avvay to pay her 
respects to her friend, whom she loved with a most 
sincere affection. But how was she disappointed 
when, eager with the utmost inij)aticnce, and ex- 
ulting with the thoughts of presently seeing her be- 
loved friend, she was answered at the door that the 
lady was not at hon’.e ! nor could she, upon telling 
her name, obtain any admission. This, considering 
the account she had received of the lady’s cold, 
greatly surprised her; and she returned Jionic very 
much vexed at her disii])j)ointnieiit. 

Amelia, who had no suspicion that Mrs. James 
was really at liome, and, as the phrase is, was 
denied, would have made a second visit the lu'xt 
morning, had she not been ])revented by a cold 
which she herself novv got, and which was attended 
with a slight fever. This confined her s(^veral days 
to her house, during wdiich Booth officiated as her 
nurse, and never stirred from lier. 

In all this time she heard not a word from Airs. 
James, which gave her some uneasiness, but nioi e 
astonishment. Tlu? tenth day, when she was ])er- 
fectly recovered, about nine in the evening, when 
she and her Imshaml were just going to suj»per, slie 
heard a most vioU'ut thundering at the door, and 
presently after a rustling of silk upon the staircase, 
at the same time a female voice cried out pretty 
loud, “ Bless me! what, am I to #Iiml) up another 
pair of stairs '!” upon which Amelia, w ho well knew 
he voice, presently ran to the door, and nslierc'd in 
Mrs. James, most splendidly dressed, who put on as 
formal a countenance, and made as formal acoin le>iy 
to luTold friend, as it ’she had been her very distant 
acquaintance. 

i^)or Anu*lia, who was going to rush into her 
iVieiid’s arms, Avas struck riHgionh-ss by this hcha- 
kiour; hut re-collecting her spirits, as she had an 
excellent presence of mind, she pres»mlly understood 
kvhal the lady meant, and resolved to treat her in her 
jwii way. Jlowii therefore the coinj)any sat, and 
uleiice prevailed for some time, during which Airs. 
James surveyed tlie room with more att<‘nti«m tlian 
she woulil have hestoweil on one rnneh finer. At 
length the conversation began, in which tlie weaflu r 
ind the diversions of tlie town Avm-e well canvassed. 
Amelia, who W’as a woman of great humour, pi*r- 
u-med her part to admiration ; so that a bystander 
would luiAC ilouhted, in every other artieh* than dress, 
which of the tw o Avas the most accomplished fine 

Alter a visit of twenty minutes, during AvhielMiot 
a Avord of any former oceurrenees was mentioned, nor 
ndeed any subject of discourse started, except only 
hose two above nnuitionrd. Airs. Jaim.'s rosiJ from 
ler chair and retired in the sajnc formal manner in 
vhich she had approached. We wdll pursue her for 
be sake of tin*, canit rasl during tlie rest of the evening. 
She Avent from Amelia directly to a rout, where sho 
spent lAVo hours in a crowd of company, talked again 
iiul again over the diversioliH and news of the town, 
dayed tAVo rubbers at whist, and then retin'd to her 
w’li ajairtnient, where, having passed anotli<!r hoUl 

undrcbtlnij hcroclf, the Avent to hm own bed- 
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Booth an<l liia wifo, the n^omont their companion 
W:iK ^ono, silt down to supper on a piece of meat, 
the remains of their dinner. After which, over a 
pint of wine, they entertained themselves fdr a while 
with the ridiculous heliaviour of their visitant. But 
Amelia, declaring? she ratlier saw her as the object of 
pity than aiifi^er, turned the discourse to pleasanter 
topics. The little actions of their children, the for- 
mer scenes and future prospects of their life, fur- 
nished them with many pleasant ideas ; and the 
contemplation of Amelia’s recovery threw Booth 
into raptures. At length they retired, happy in 
each other. 

It is possible some readers may he no less sur- 
prised at the heliaviour of Mrs. James than was 
Amelia herself, since they may have perhaps reccivcil 
so favourable an impression of that lady from the ac- 
count given ofhiTby Mr. Booth, tliat her jiresent de- 
meanour may seem unnatural and inconsistent with 
her former character. But they will he pleasiul to 
consider the great alteration in her circumstances, 
from a state of dependiuicy on a brother, who was 
himself no better than a soldier of fortune, to that of 
hi'iijg w ife to a man of a very large estate and con- 
sitlerable rank in life. And what was her present 
behaviour more. th:in that of a line lady who con- 
siilered firm and show as essential ingredients of 
Jiuman hajipiness, and imngined ;ril friendship to 
consist ill eereinony, eourti'sies, messages, ainl visits'? 
in whioh opinion, sh(‘ liatli tin? honour think w'ith 
much till! largi'r part of one sex, and no small iium- 
lier of the other. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

t'oat iiaiii;' a very extradolinary ainl ploasiti" incitlent 
Thk next iwening Booth and Amelia went to vvalk 
in the jiark witli tlieir children. They were now on 
the verge of the p#ra<le, and llootli was deseiiliiiig 
(i) his W'ife the siueral Iniildings round it, when, 
on a sudden, Ameli:i, missing iier little hey, erii*d 
out, “Wlu're’s little Billy !” T pon which. Booth, 
easting his eyes over the jrrass, saw a foot-s<d(lier 
shaking tlu* hoy at a little distaiu'c. At this sight, 
without making any answau* to his wife, he leaped 
ov('r tin; rails, ainl, ruiining directly up to the fellow, 



and; at the same time, wrested Ins arms from him. | 
A Serjeant U]»oii duty, seeii’.g the allVay at some 1 
distance, ran presently up, ainl, hei.ig l(dd what Inul 1 
liappened, gave the sentinel a hearty curse, ainl t«>ld 
him he deserved to he hanged. A hy-stander gave 
lliis information ; for Bnoth was nduriUMl with his 
little boy to meet Amelia, who staggeretl towiu'ds 
him as fast as she could, all pale and breathless, and 
scarce able to sujiport her tuttering limlis. The 
serjeaiit now' came up to Booth, to make an 
a[)ol«)gy for the lu'havionr of tin* solduu*, wlieii, of 
a suddiMi, he turned almost as jiah? as Amelia her- 
S‘'ll. lie stood silent wdulst Booth was emplov'd 
in (“ond'orting and recovering his w ife ; and iheii, aiU 
dressing liimself to him, said, “Bless me'. lii*u- 
teiiaiit, (lould I imagine it had been your honour; 
ttiid was it my little master that the rascal used so I 
I am glad J did not know it, for I shouM certainly 
have run niy halbert into him.” 

Booth pr(*s(nitly recognised Ida old fait.hful si*r- 
Atkinson, and ga\e him a hearty greeting, 
^^aving lii^ ^vas very glad to see him in Ids present 
“dual ion. “ Whatever I am,” answered the ser- 
jc.mt, “ I shall always think I owe it to \our honour.” 
hiking the lit!!;* Iu»y by tlie hand be erietl, 
Viiat a vast line yo»]n:.r i iillcmaii master i ' p ii w n 1’’ 


and, cursing the soldier’s inbumanity, swore iMJartily 
he wonhi mak(3 Idin jiay for it. 

As Amelia was much disord(‘red with her fright, 
she did not recollect her foster-brother till he was 
introduced to her by Booth; but she no sooner 
knew him than she bestowed a most obliging smile 
on him ; and, calling him by the name of honest Joe, 
said she was heartily glad to see him in Eng- 
land. “See, my dear,’’ erics Booth, “wdiat ])refer- 
ment your old friend is come to. You would 
scarce know him, I helii've, in his present state of 
finery.’’ “ I am very well p! ased to see it,” an- 
swered Amelia, “and I wdsh him joy of being made 
an oHicer with all my heart.” In fact, fioni what 
Mr. Booth said, joined to the Serjeant’s laeed coat, 
she believed that he had obtained a commission. So 
Aveak and absurd is human vanity, that this mistake 
of Amelia’s possibly put poor Atkinson out of coun- 
teiiaiici?, for he loiiked at this instant more silly than 
he had evtu’done in his life ; and, making her a most 
resjiectfnl bow, muttered something about obliga- 
tions, in a scarce articulate or intelligible iminner. 

The Serjeant had, indeed, among many other 
(pialities, that modesty which a Latin author ho- 
nours by the name of ingenuous: nature had given 
him this, notwitlistandiiig the meanness of his birth ; 
and six. years’ conversation in the army had not 
taken it away. To say the truth, jic was a noble 
fellow ; and Amelia, by supposing he had a eom- 
mission in the guards, had been guilty of no uHVont 
to that honourable body. 

Booth had a real alieetion for Atkinson, though, 
in fact, he knew not half his merit. lie aeejuainted 
liiiu with his loilgings, where lie earnestly desired to 
see him. 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered from 
the terrors into whi(*h the seeing lier luisband en- 
gaged with the soldier had throw'll her, desinal to go 
home : nor was she well able to walk without some 
assistance. While she supported herself, therehire, 
on her husband’s arm, slie told Atkinson slie should 
be obliged to him if he would take care of the chil- 
dren. lie, readily ae(*e])ted the oll’iee ; but, upon 
olfering his band to miss, slie refused, and burst 
into toars. Upon which the tender mother resigned 
Booth to lu*r ehildreii, and put hersedf under the 
st'rjeant’s protection ; who eondueted her safe home, 
though she often (b'clared she fean'd she sliould ilriip 
th)Wii by the way ; the fi‘;ir of which so atfei-ted the 
serjoaut (tor, besides tlie honour w hi(‘h he hiuist'lf 
had for the lad\, he knew' how teuderl\ las friiiid 
loved her) tliat he was uiiabh* to speak ; and, had 
not his licrves been so strongly braced that iiolhing 
could shake tlieni, he hail enough in his mind to 
have set him a tremhling eipially with tlie lady. 

When they arri\ed at tlie lodgings tlie mistress of 
the house ojiened the. door, wlm, sei'ing Amelia’s 
coiulilioii, tlirew' open the jiarlour and hiarged herti> 
Avalk in, upon wliieh she immediately lluiig hersclt 
1 into a chair, and all present thought slu’ would have 
I fainted away. lIoweNcr, she escaped that misery, 

I and, liuving drank a gl:iS';of \>ater\\ith a little white 
I wine mi.xed in it, she hegan in a litth* time to regain 
In r eomplexi.iu, and at. length as.siired Booth tliat 
she was perli’ctly reeoM'red, hut deeiared she hail 
never undergone so imie/i, and earnesf/y begged him 
never to he so rash for the future. She then called 
lier little hoy and gently chid him, saying, “ You 
must never do so inoiv, Ihlly ; you see what, mise.hicf 
you might IniAC brought upon your father, and what 
you havi* made me .sullVr.” “La! mamma,” said 
the child, \ hat li.iiui did I do? I did not know 
I that people migiit not walk in the groou tieids in 
' I.viidou. f ..m si:u' if 1 ‘li'l ^ fault, l.ha mail 
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punished me enough for it, for he pinched me al- 
most through my slender arm.*’ He then bared his 
little arm, which was greatly discoloured by the in- 
jury it had received. Booth uttered a most dread- 
ful execration at this sight, and the scrjeant, who 
W'us now present, did the like. 

Atkinson now returned to his guard and went 
directly to the officer to acquaint him >vith the 
soldier’s inhumanity, hut he, who was about fifteen 
years of age, gave the seijeant a great curse and said 
the soldier had done very well, for that idle boys 
ought to be corrected. This, however, did not 
satisfy poor Atkinson, who, the next day, as soon as 
the guard was relieved, beat the fellow most un- 
mercifully, and told him he would remember him as 
long as he stayed in the regiment. 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which some 
readers will, perhaps, be pleased with seeing related 
at full length. None, 1 think, can fail dimving one 
observation from it, namely, how capable the most 
insignificant accident is of disturbing human bappi- 
iu?ss, and of producing the most unexpected and 
dreadful events. A reflection which may serve to 
many moral and religious uses. 

This accident jjicxiuced the first actjuaintance be- 
tween the mistress of the house and her lodgers ; lor 
hitherto they had scarce exclianged a word together. 
But the great eoiieeru which the good woman had 
show'll on Amelia’s account at this time, was not 
likely to pass unobserved or untbanked either by 
the husband or wife. Amelia, thendbre, as soon as 
she was able to go up stairs, invited Mrs. KlUson 
(for that was her name) to her apartment, and <le- 
sired the favour of her to stay to supper. She 
readily complied, and tliey passed a very agreeable 
evening together, in whieli th(3 two women seemed 
to have conceived a most extraordinary liking to 
each other. 

Though beauty in general doth not greatly re- 
commend one woinau to another, as it is too apt to 
create envy, yet, in eases where this passion doth not 
interfere, a fine woman is often a pleasing object 
even to some of her own sex, especially when her 
beauty is attemh'd with a certain air of affability, 
as was that of Amelia in the highest degree. She 
was, indeed, a most chnrming woman ; and 1 know 
not whether the little scar on liernosedid not rather 
add to than diminisli lu-r beauty. 

Mrs. Ellison, th(!reforo, was as much charmed with 
the loveliness of her fair lodger as with all lier other 
engaging qualities. She was, indeed, so taken W'ith 
Amelia’s beauty, that she could not refrain from cry- 
ing out in a kind of transport of admiration, “ Upon 
my word, captain Booth, you arc the happiest man 
in the world! Your lady is so extnmHdy handsome 
that one cannot look at her without pleasure.” 

This good woman had herself none of these at- 
tractive charms to the eye. Her person was short 
and immoderately fat; her features were none of 
the most regular; and her complexion (if indeed she 
ever had a good one) had considerably suffered by 
time. 

Her good humour and complaisance, however, 
were highly pleasing to Amelia. Nay, why should 
wc conceal the secret satisfaction w'hich that lady 
felt from the compliments paid to her ])crsoTi t since 
such of my readers as like her best will not be sorry 
to find that she was a woman. 

CtlAPTER VIII. 

Containing various matters. 

A vouTNirmT hail now passinl s'nce Booth had scon 
or heafd from the colonel, wliicl did not a little sur- 


prise him, as they had parted so good friends, and 
as he had so cordially undertaken his cause con- 
cerning the memorial on which all his hopes de- 
pended. • 

The uneasiness which this gave him farther in- 
creased on finding that his friend refused to see 
him ; for he had paid the colonel a visit at nine in 
the morning, and was told he was not stirring; 
and at his return back an hour afterwards the ser- 
vant said his master was gone out, of which Booth 
was certain of the falsehood ; for he had, during 
that wliole hour, walked backwards and forwards 
within sight of the colonel’s door, and must have 
seen him if he had gone out within that time. 

The good colonel, however, did not long suffer 
his friend to continue in this deplorable state of 
anxiety ; for, tlie very next morning, Booth received 
his memorial enclosed in a letter, acquainting him 
Unit Mr. James had mentioned his affair to the per- 
son he proposed, hut tliat the great man had so many 
engagements on his hands that it was impossible for 
him to make any further promises at this time. 

The cold and distant style of this letter, and, in- 
deed, the whole behaviour of James, so diHen iit 
from what it had been formerly, had something so 
mysterious in it, that it greatly puzzled and p»‘r- 
plexeil poor Booth ; and it was so long before 
was able to solve it, that the reader’s curiosity 
W'il), perhaps, be obliged to us for not leaving Jiim 
so long in tlie dark as to this matter. The true rea- 
son, thiui, of the colonel’s conduct was thi:. : his uii- 
bouiidc'l generosity, togetlier with the unhomuled 
extravagance ami consequently the great necessity 
of Miss Matthews, had at length overcome the 
erue’ty of that lady, with wlmm he likewise had 
luckily no rival, A1)Ove all, tlie desire of being re- 
venged on Booth, with wlioin she was, to the higlic-t 
degree, enraged, had, perhaps, contrihuted not a 
little to his success; for she no soomu’ con- 
descended to a familiarity with her new Iomu’, and 
discovered that captain James, of wliom slu; had 
heard so much from Booth, was tio other tliau the 
identical colonel, tlian she emj)loyed every art of 
which she was mistress to make an utter hn aeli of 
friendship between these two. For this purpose 
she did not scruple to insinuate that the. coIoiil*! 
was not at all ol)liged to the character given of him 
by his friend, and to tlie aceouiil of this latter slic 
placed most of the cruelty which she had shown to 
tlie former. 

Had the colonel made a proper use of his reason, 
and fairly examinefl the prohahility of the fact, hi; 
could scarce have been imjmsod upon t«) hrlicve a 
matter so inconsistent witli all he kiu'W of Bootli, 
and in which that gentleman must have slimed 
against all the laws of honour without any vi>il)l(! 
temptation. But, in solemn fact, the colonel was 
so intoxicated with his love, that it was in the 
power of Ids mistress to have persuaded liim of any- 
thing; besides, he had an intiTCst in giving Iwr 
credit, for lie was not a little pleased with finding 
a reason for hating the man whom he could net 
Indp hating without any reason, at least, willamt 
any which he durst fairly assign even to liimselt. 
Henceforth, therefore, he ahandon(‘d all friendship 
for Booth, and was more inclined to jmt him out 
of the world than to endeavour any longer at sup- 
porting him in it. 

Booth comm'nnicated this letter to Ids wife, who 
endeavoured, as usual, to the utmost of her |)ow<‘r, 
to console him under one of the greatest afflictions 
which, 1 think, can hefal a man, namely, tlie u"- 
kindness of a friend ; hut he had luckily at fin- 
time the grealesl hlc'-siug in his possession, the km' 
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nesi of a faithful and boloved wife. A blessing, 
however, which, though it compensates most of the 
evils of life, rather serves to aggravate the misfor- 
tune of distressed circumstances, from tlie consider- 
ation of the share which she is to bear m them. 

This afternoon Amelia received a second visit 
from Mrs. Ellison, who acquainted her that she had 
a present of a ticket for the oratorio, which would 
carry two persons into the gallery ; and therefore 
begged the favour of her company thither. 

Amelia, with many thanks, acknowledged the 
civility of Mrs. Ellison, but declined accepting her 
oiler ; upon which Booth very strenuously insisted 
on her going, and said to her, “ My dear, if you 
knew the satisfaction I have in any of your plea- 
sures, I am convinced you would not refuse the 
favour Mrs. Ellison is so kind to offer you ; for, as 
you are a lover of music, you, who have never been 
at an oratorio, cannot conceive how you will be de- 
lighted.’* “ I well know your goodness, my dear,” 
answered Amelia, “ but I cannot think of leaving 
my children without some person more proper to 
take care of them than this poor girl.” Mrs. Elli- 
son removed this objection by offering her own ser- 
vant, a very disj-rcet matron, to attend them ; but 
notwithstanding this, and all she could say, with the 
assistance of Booth, and of the children themselves, 
Amelia still persisted in her refusal ; and the mis- 
tress of the house, who knew how far good breed- 
ing allows persons to be pressing on these occasions, 
took her leave. 

She w’as no sooner departed than Amelia, looking 
te nderly on her husband, said, “Jlowcanyou, my 
dear ereature, think that music hath any cliaritis for 
me at this timet or, indeed, do you believe that I 
am capable of any sensation worthy the name of 
jtleasure -when neither you nor my cliihlreii are pre- 
sent or bear any part of it!” 

An olHcer of Uic rc'giment to which Booth had 
formerly belonged, lieariiig from Atkinson where he 
lodged, now came to j)ay him a visit, lie told •him 
that several of tlndr old accpiaiiitauee wore to meet 
the next Wednesday at a tavi rii, and very strongly 
pressed him to be one of the company. B«»oth was, 
in truth, what is calletl a hearty fellow, and loved 
now and then to take cheerful glass with his 
friends; hiU he exe.usi'd Iiimself at this time. Ilis 
friend declared he wonld take no denial, and l>e 
growing very importunate, Amelia at huigtli se- 
conded him. U [)on this Booth answered, ” Well, 
my dear, since you desire me, I will coiujdy, but on 
one eomlition, that you go at the same time to the 
oratorit).” Amelia thought this recpiest reasonable 
enough, and gave her consent ; of which Mrs. El- 
lison i)reseiitly received the news, and with great 
Butisfaction. 

It may perhaps be asked why Booth could go to 
the tavern, ami not to the oratorio with his wife! 
In truth, then, the tavern was within hallowed 
ground, that is to say, in the verge of the court ; 
for, of five officers that were to meet there, three, 
besides Booth, were confined to that air whiel* hath 
been always found extremely wholesome to a broken 
military constitution. And here, if the good reader 
'vill pardon the pun, lie will scarce he oirended at 
the observation ; since, how is it possible that, wdth 
out running in debt, any person should maintain 
the dress and appt'arancc* of a gentleman whose in- 
come is not half so good as that of a porterl It is 
♦rue that this allowance, small as it is, is a great 
expense to the public ; but, if several more unneces- 
sary charges were spared, the pidilie might, per- 
haps, bear a little increase of this without much feel- 
^ it. They would not, I am sure, have equal xeitsoii 


4n 

to complain at contributing to the maintenance of 
a set of brave feUows who, at the hazard their 
health, their limbs, and their lives, have maintained 
the safety and honour of their country, as when 
they find themselves taxed to the supjiort of a set of 
drones, who have not the least merit or claim to 
their favour, and who, without contributing in any 
manner to the good of the hive, live luxuriously ou 
the labours of the industrious bee. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In which Amelia, with her friend, goes to the oratorio. 


Nothing happened between the Monday am* the 
Wednesday worthy a place in this history. Lipou 
the evening of the latter the two ladies w^ent to the 
oratorio, and were there time enough to get a first 
row in the gallery. Indeed, there W'as only one 
person in the house when they came ; for Amelia’s 
inclinations, ‘when she gave a loose to them, were 
pretty eager for tliis diversion, she being a great 
lover of music, and particularly of Mr. Handel’s 
compositions. Mrs. Ellison was, I suppose?, a great 
lover likewise of music, for she was the more im- 
patient of the two ; which was ratlier the more ex- 
traordinary, as these entertuiiiments were not such 
novelties to her as they were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two liours before 
they saw the back of Mr. Handel, yet this time of 
expectation did not hang cxtreiin’ly heavy on their 
hands; for, besides their own chat, tliey had the 
company of the gentleman whom they found at 
their first arrival in the gallt'ry, and who, though 
plainly, or rather roughly dii'ssed, very luckily for 
tin? women, hapjxmed to be not only w'cU bred, but 
a person of a \ery lively eonversation. 'IMie geii- 
tlemaji, on his part, seemed highly charmed with 
Amelia, and in fact w as so ; for, tiiough he re- 
straimnl himself entirely witliin the rules of good 
breeding, yt*t was he in tlie highest degree oflicions 
to catch at ev(?ry opportunity of showing his r(‘S])ect, 
and doing her little gervicos. Hi? procured lier a 
book and w’ux-candle, and held the candle for her 
himself during the whole (mtertainment. 

At the oml of the oratorio he dt‘clared ho would 
not leave the hnlies till he had seen tliem safe into 
their chairs or coach ; and at tlie same time very 
earnestly entreated that he iniglit Iiave tljelnmour of 
waiting on tlu m. ljj)oii w’liich Airs. Ellison, wlio 
was a very good-humoured woman, answ ered, “ Ay, 
sure, sir, if you please ; you have been very obliging 
to us ; and a dish of t('a sliall be at your service at 
any lime and then told him where she lived. 


'I'lie ladit's w'erc no sooner seated in the haekney- 
coacli than Mrs. Ellison burst into a lend laughter, 
and cried, ” I’ll be hanged, madam, if y;)n li ive not 
made a conquest to-night ; and, what is very plea- 
sant, I believe the poor gentleman takes you for a 
giiigle lady.” ” Nay,” answered Aiiu'lia very gravely, 
“ 1 protest I began to think at last he was rather loo 
])articular, though he did not venture at a word tliat 
I could be olleudedat; but, if you limey any such 
thing, I am sorry y’u iinitcd him to drink tea. 

“ Why sol” rei)lie(r Mrs. Ellison. ‘‘ Are you angry 
with a man for liking you I it vou aic, ym wi je 
aii'TV with almost that sies jou. 

WU9 aman mvse"’ I .looi:uo IsliouKl l.c 
bor of j our ..Inurors, I'oor ^'out eman, [ ]) ty u m 
heartily ; lie litlle knoivs that you have not a hiartto 
ilisposc of. For my own pari, I i.jiouM not be surprised 
at iceinff a serious proposal of marriage: for I am 
ouviiiced 1.0 is a man of for une, not only by the 
oolilciiess of his address, I.ut l.y the imeuesa of his 
liucii, and that valuable diamond nns on lus linger. 
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But yon will soo more of him whoii hooomesto lea.*’ 
“ Indeed I shall not,” answered Amelia, “thouijh I 
believe you only rally me ; I liope you have a better 
opinion of me than to think I would go willingly 
into the company of a man who had an improper 
liking for me.” Mrs. Ellison, who was one of the 
gayest women in the worhl, rep'jated the words, im- 
proper liking, with a laugh ; and cried, ‘‘ My dear 
Mrs, Booth, believe me, you are t»)o handsome and too 
good-humoured for a prude. How can you alU'ct 
being ofFeinled at what I urn convinced is tin; greatest 
pleasure of womankind, and ehielly, I believe, of ns 
virtuous women ‘1 for, 1 assure you, notwithstanding 
my gaiety, I am as virtuous as any prude in Kurope.” 
“ Ear be it from me, madam,” said Amelia, “ to sus- 
pect the contrary of abundance of women who indulge 
themselves in much greater freedoms than I shouhl 
take, or have any pleasure in taking ; for I solemnly 
protest, if I know my own Jieart, the liking ot all 
men, but of one, is a matter quite imlitfereiit to me, 
or rather would he highly disagreeable.” 

This discourse brought them home, where Amelia, 
finding her children asleep, and her husband not 
returned, invited her comptinion to partake of her 
hom(dy faro, and down they sat to supper together. 
The eloek struek twelve ; and, no news being arrived 
of Booth, Mrs. Ellison began to express some asto- 
nishment at his stay, wlumco she launched into a 
general r(dlection on husbands, and soon passed to 
some particular invectives on Jier own. ” Ah, my 
dear madam,” says she, ” 1 know the present stale 
of your mind, by what I have m\self often felt for- 
merly. I am no stranger to the inelauclu)ly tone of 
a midnight eloek. It ^^as my misfortune to drag on 
a heavy eludn above Hfleen years with a sottish yoke- 
fellow. Biit how can 1 wonder at my fate, since I 
see even your superior charms cannot coiiHue a hus- 
band from the bewitcliing pleasures of a b»)flle 1” 

Indeeil, madam,” says Amelia, ” I have no reason 
to complain ; Mr. Booth is one of the soberest of 
men; but in>w and then to spcjul a late hour with 
his friend is, I think, highly excusable.” ” O, no 
doubt!” cries ^Irs. Ellison, “ if lie can excuse him- 
self; but if I was a man— ” Here Booth came in 
and interrupted tin* discourse. Amelia’s eyes llashed 
with joy the moment he ajipeared ; ami he diseo- 
vereil no loss jileasurc! in seeing her. His spirits 
were indeed a little elevated with wine, so as to 
heighten his good-huinour, without in the least dis- 
ordering his umb-rstauding, ami made him such 
delightful company, that, though it was pa^t om; in 
the morning, innther his wife nor Mrs. Ellison 
thought of their beds during a whole hour. 

Early the next morning the seijeant came to Mr, 
Booth’s lodgings, and w'ith a melanclioly counte- 
nance acquainted him that he luul been the night 
before at an alehouse, where he he.ard one Mr. 
Murphy, an attorney, declare that In; wouM get a 
warrant backed against one captain Booth ai the 
next board of gnam-cloth. “ I liope, sir,” said he, 
** your honour will j’ardon me, but, by what he said, 
1 was afraid he meant your honour ; and therefore 
1 thought it my duty to tell you; for I knew the 
same thing happen to a gentleman here the other 
day.” 

Booth gave Mr. Atkinson many thanks for his in- 
formation. ** 1 doubt not,” said he, ” but I am the 
person meant ; for it w'ould be foolish in me to deny 
that r am liable to apjireheiisions of that sort.” “ I 
hope, sir,” said the serjeanl, ” your honour will soon 
have, rc’ason to fear no man lUing', but in tlie nne.in 
if any accident should happen, ni) bail i.s at 
M iviee far as it will go; ami I am a hoiise- 
keeper, and can liwe ir myself woHli one huudied 


pounds. Which hearty and friendly declaration 
received all those aeknowlcdgments from Bputh 
which it really deserved. 

The poor gimtleinan was greatly alarmed at this 
ncAvs ; but he was altogether as much surprised at 
Murphy's being the altorney employed against him, 
as all his debts, except only to captain .lames, arose 
in tlie country, where he did not know that Mr. 
Murphy had any acquaiut.auco. However, he made 
no doubt that be was the person intended, and re- 
solved to remain a close prisoner in his own lodg- 
ings, till he s.aw the event of a proposal which had 
been made him the evening before at the tavern 
where an lionest gentleman, who li:id a post under 
tile government, and who was one of the company, 
Jiad promiseii to serve him with the secri'tary at war, 
telling him that he made no doubt of procuring him 
whole pay in a regiment abroad, whieli in bis jire- 
seiit cireumslances was very highly worth his accept- 
ance, when, indeed, tliat and a gaol seemed to bo 
the only alternatives that ollered themselves to his 
choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady spent that afternoon with 
Mrs. Ellison— an incident which we shouhl scareu 
have mentioned, had it not been that Amelia gave, 
on this occasion, an instance of that pnuhmee which 
should never be oft* its guard in married women of 
delicacy ; for, before she would consent to drink tiai 
W'ith Mrs. Klliseu, she made conditions that tin; gen- 
tleman who had met tliem at the onitoi io sboiibl not 


be let in. Iiuleod, this cireumspeetion proved un- 
necessary in the ])reseiit instance, for no s\ieh visitor 
ever came; a circumstance wliieh gave great eonteiit 
to Amelia ; for that I'.idy bad been a little uneasy at 
the raillery of Mrs. EUisim, and had upon relleetimi 
maguilied every little coinj)liment made her, ami overy 
little edvilily shown lier by the unknown geutbnnaii, 
far beyond the trutli. These imaginations now' all 
subsided agaiti; and she impuleiltiill lliat Mrs. Elli- 
son had said either to raillery or mistake. 

A. young huly made a fourth with them at wliist, 
and likewise stayed the whole evening. Her uajiie 
was Beiiuet. ^jlu; was about the age of tive-aud- 
tweiity; but sickness had given her an older look, 
and had a good deal diminished her beauty ; of 
which, young as she wais, she plainly appeared (o 
have only the nnnains in her present j)ossesNioii. 
She was in one particular the vauy roerse of Mrs. 
Ellison, l)eing altogether as remarkably grave as the 
other was gay. 'I'liis gravity was not, however, 
attendeil with any sourness of temper; on tlte con- 
trary, slie had much sweetness in lier eounteiianee, 
and was perfectly wadi bred. In sliort, Atm lia ini- 
|)ut(;d h(‘r grave dt'portment to her ill lieallli, and 
bt'gan to entertain a compassion for her, which in 
good minds, tliat is to say, in minds capable ot eoni- 
pas.sion, is certain to introduce some little degree of 
love or friendship. 

yVnudia w.as in short so pleased with the (‘on\er- 
sation of this lady, that, thougit a woinaii of no ini- 
j)ertim*ut curiosity, she could not help taking the 
iirst opjiort unity of in([niring who she was. 

Ellison said that she was an unhappy lady, who leel 
marri<'d a youngelergyman for love, who, dying ‘>1 a 
cemsumption, had left her a widow in very ni- 
dilferent cireumstaiiees. 'I’liis account made Ame- 


lia still pity her more, and conHe(jm;ntly added to 
the liking whicdi she had already eoiietdved lor hei. 
Aimdia, tliendbre, desired Mrs. Ellison to bring her 
aeapiaiiited witli Mrs. Bennet, and said she would 1:0 
any day witli her to make tliat lady a visit. “ I 
ma.-d b(* no ceremony,” cried Mrs. Ellison ; “site H 
! a woman (d’ no form ; and, as I '.aw plainly she w '^ 
* evfiemclf pleaded will) Mrs BooUi 1 am eouvineev 
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I can brinff her to ilriiik tea with you any afternoon 

you please.” 

The two next days Booth continued at home highly 
to the satisfaction of his Amelia, who really knew 
no happiness out of his company, nor scarce any 
misery in it. She had, indce<l, at all times so much 
of his company when in his power, that she had no 
occasion to assign any particular reason for his stay- 
ing with licr, and eonscMpiently it could give her no 
cause of suspicion. The Satiirflay, one of her chil- 
dren was a little disordered with a feverish comi)laint 
which coiitined her to her room, and preventt'd her 
drinking tea in the afternoon with her husband in 
Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, whio’e a noble lord, a 
cousin of Mrs. Ellison, happeni'd to bo present; for, 
tliougli that lady wms reduced in her eireumstanei's 
and obliged to let out part of lun* lionse in lodgings, 
she was born of a good family and had some coii- 
eiderahle relations. 

II is lordsliip was not hnnself in any ofliee of state, 
but his fortunt* gave him great aulliority with those 
who were. ^Ira. Ellison, tlieretore, very blunt ly 
took an opportunity of n'cotnniemling Booth to his 
consideration. Stie took the first liint from rny lord’s 
calling tin* geiith'iiiati captain ; to which she an- 
swcreil, “ Ay, I wish your lordship w«)uld make 
him so. It w^)\ild he aii act of justiee, and I know 
it is in y«nir ])ower tv) <lo mueli gix'ater things.” She 
tlieii mentioned Booth's serviees, aixl the wounds 
lie had ree('i\ed at tin' siege, of wliieli she had lu^anl 
a failliful aeeount from Aimdia. Booth hlushod, 
and wasas silent as a jonngvirgin at tlie hearing lu*r 
own praises. liis Innlship answi'K'd, “ (’ousiji 
Kllison, \ou know you may commaml my interest ; 
nay, I shall have a pleasunMii serving one of Mr. 
Booth’s character: for my part, 1 think mmit in all 
capacities oiiglit to lie encouraged, hut I know the 
ministry an* gri'atly i)estered with solicitations at 
tliis time, llowever, Mr. Booth may he assured 
1 will take the lirfl ojiportunity ; and, in the mean 
time, I shall he glad of seeing him any morning he 
jileases,” For all thi'se diadartilimis Booth was not 
wanting in aekno\vledi,oni'nts to the gem rous peer 
any more than lie vvas in si'cret gratitude to the lady 
who had shown so friendly and uncommon a zeal in 
his favour. 

Tlie readiT, when he knows tlie eliaracter of this 
ilohiemaii, may, perhaps, eonelude that his seeing 
Booth ahme w as a lucky cireumstance, for he w as so 
passionate an admirer of women, that he could 
scarce liave escaped the attraction of Amelia’s beauty. 
And few men, as T have ohsciwed, have such di>in- 
tcri'sled generosity as to s('rv»! a hushand tlie lietter 
because they are in love witli ids wife, unless slu* 
will condescend to pay a price hevoiid the reach ol 
!i virtuous woman. 


BOOK V.-CILM’I 'KK I. 

lu wliicti the I'lMilfr will iiirct ;oi oM actiuaiiit.incc. 

Boom’s allairs put on a heller aspect than tliey Innl 
ever worn In fore, and lie was willing to make use 
ot the opportunity of one da} in seven to taste the 
fresh air. 

At nine in the morning he went to pay a visit to 
his old friend colonel ,1 times, resolving, if ])ossihle, 
to have a full explanation of llitit hehavioiir vvhieli 
appeared to him so mysterious ; Init the colonel was as 
imiceessible as the best defended fortress; and it wiis 
as impossible for Boofli to ])ass beyoml his entry as 
the Spaniards fouml it to take (iiluallar. lie re- 
ceived the usual answers ; first, that the colonel was 
tmt stirring, and an liour after that he was gone out. 
All that lie got by .asking furtlier questions was 
^'dy to receive still rnder uiid ruder answers, liy 


which, if he had been very sagacious, he might have 
been Katisiied liovv little worlb his while it was to desire 
to go in ; for tiio ])orter at a great man’s door Isa kind of 
ibermometer, by which you may discover the warmtli 
.)r coldness of his master’s friendship. Nay, in the 
highest atfilions of all, as the great man himself hatii 
his different kinds of salutation, from an hearty em- 
brace with a kiss, and my dear lord or dear sir 

Charles, down to, well Mr. , what would you 

have me do 1 so the jiorter to some hows with re- 
spect, to olher< with a smile, to some he bows more, 
to otliers less low’, to others not at all. Some lie just 
lets ill, and others he just shuts out. And in all this 
they so well C(*rre:spoiid, that one would be iiicliue.l 
to think that the great man and his porter had couo 
pared their lists together, and, like two actors con- 
Cornell to act diiiereiit jiarts in the same seems hud 
rehearsed tlicir [larts privatidy together before llic} 
venitured to perform in public. 

Though Booth did not, iicrliajis, see the whole 
m.alter in this just light, for that in reality it is, yet 
lie was discerning enough to conclude, from tlie be- 
laviour of the servant, especially vvlien he considered 
hat of the master likewise, that he had entirely lost 
he friendship of James; and this conviction gave 
dm a concern that not only the flattering prospect 
of his lordsidp’s favour was not able to compensate, 
but which even obliterated, ami made him for a 
while forget the situation in vvldcli he nad left his 
Amelia: and he vvaiidmed about almost two hours, 
vcaree kiion iiig when! he went, till at last he dropped 
lilo a eolii*e-house near St. James’s, where he sat 
limself ilowii. 

He liad hcareo drank Ids dish of coffee before he 
leard a joung ollii’cr of tlu* guards cry to another, 
” Od, d — ii me, Jack, here he comes — here’s old 
honour and diguity, faith.” l.’pon which he saw 
i chair open, ami out issued a most erect and 
lately ligure indeed, with a vast periwig on his 
liead and a vast hat undi*r his arm. This august 
personage, having entered the room, walked directly 
up to the upper I'ud, wher<.‘ having paid his respects 
lo all present of any note, to each according to senior- 
it}, lie at last cast his eyes «)n Booth, and verj eivilly, 
though soiuew’lnt eoklly, asked him how he did. 

Booili, who had long recognised the features (’fids 
old acquainlanee Major Bath, returned tlie com- 
jdiimuit with a very l.*w how ; but did not ventiwe 
lo make llio iirst adviiiiee to familiarity, as he was 
truly posses'Ji'il of that quality which the (ireeks 
coiisidm-ed in the highest light of honour, and wldeli 
we term modesty ; lliougli imh'ed, neither ours nor 
the Latin language hath any word adequate to the 
idea of the original. 

The eoloiiei, after having diseharged ld;nsi Ifof two 
or three articles of news, and iiiaile his coinmeiits 
upon tin. Ill, when tlie next thair lo lam beeanie va- 
cant, eulled upon Booth to till it. He then asked 
him several questions relating to his allaiis; aiul, 
when he lieanl he was out of the .armv, advised 1dm 


ariieslly to use all imaius to get in again, saving 
[lal he was a pretty lad, ami they must nut lose 1dm. 

Booth told him in a whisper that he had a gieat 
eal to say to lain on that subji'ct if they were in a 
aore private pbn e ; uimii lids the colom l .proposed 
walk in the Bark, w hich the other readily aeceidcd. 
During their walk Boi.tii opened his heart, ;u;d. 

mong other matters, acquainted eulouel Bata that 

foare.l lie had lost the rrieiidship ot colonel James ; 

’ tliough I am not,” said he, “ eoiiseious of IiavlUg 
lone the least ihing to deserve it.” 

Bath ausvvereu, ” You are certainly mistaken, Air. 

biolli 1 i>i’'Aher since 

ay coming la town; h>r I Iiave been here but two 
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days ; however, 1 am convinced lie is a man of too 
nice honour to do anything inconsistent with tlie 
true dignity of a gentleman.” Booth answered, “ He 
was far from accusing him of anything dishonour- 
able.” — ” D — ^n me,” said Bath, ” if there is a man 
alive can or dare accuse him : if you have the least 
reason to take anything ill, why don't you go to him t 
you are a gentleman, and his rank doth not protect 
him from giving you satisfaction.” ” The affair is 
not of any such kind,” says Booth; “I have great 
obligations to the colonel, and have more reason to 
lament than complain ; and, if I could but see him, 
1 am convinced should have no cause for either ; 
but I cannot get within his house ; it was but an 
hour ago a servant of his turned me rudely from the 
door.” ** Did a servant of my brother use you 
rudely?” said the colonel, w'ith the utmost gravity. 
“ 1 do not know, sir, in what light you see such 
things ; but, to me, the affront of a servant is the 
affront of the mtister ; and if he doth not immedi- 
ately punish it, by all the dignity of a man, 1 would 
see the master’s nose between my fingers.” Booth 
offered to explain, but to no purpose ; the colonel 
was got into his stilts ; and it "was impossible to take 
him down, nay, it was as much as Booth could pos- 
sibly do to part with him without an actual i^uarrel ; 
nor would he, perhaps, have been able to liave ac- 
complished it, had nottlie colonel by accident turned 
at last to take Bootli’s side of the question ; and be- 
fore they separated he swore many oaths that James 
should give him proper satisfaction. 

Such was the end of this present interview, so 
little to the content of Booth, that he was heartily 
concerned he had ever mentioned a syllable of the 
matter to his honourable friend, 

CTIAPTEU II. 

la which Booth pays a visit to the noble lord. 

When that day of the 'week returned in which Mr. 
Booth chose to walk abroad, he went to w'ait on the 
noble peer, according to his kind invitation. 

Booth now found a very different reception with 
♦his great man’s porter from what he had met with 
at his friend the colonel’s. He no sooner told his 
name than the porter with a bow told him his lord- 
ship was at home : the door immediately Hew wide 
open, and he was conducted to an antechamber, 
where a servant told him he would acquaint his lor<l- 
ship with his arrival. Nor did he wait many mi- 
nutes before the same servant returned and ushered 
him to his lordship’s apartment. 

He found my lord alone, and was received by him 
in the most courteous manner imaginable. After 
tlie first ceremonials were over, his lordship began 
in the following words ; “ Mr. Booth, I do assure 
you, you are very much obliged to my cousin Ellison. 
She hath given you such a cliaracter, that I shall 
have a pleasure in doing anything in my power to 
serve you.— But it will be very difficult, I am afraid, 
to get you a rank at home. In the West Indies, 
perhaps, or in some regiment abroad, it maybe more 
easy ; and, when I consider your reputation as a 
soldier, 1 make no doubt of your readiness to go to 
any place where the service of your country shall 
call you.” Booth answered, ♦♦ That he was highly 
obliged to his lordship, and assured him he would 
with great cheerfulness attend his duty in any 
part of the world. The only thing grievous in 
the exchange of countries,” said he, ♦♦ in ray opi- 
nion, is to leave those I love behind me, and I 
am sure I shall never have a second trial equal 

my first. It was very hard, my lord, to leave 
a young wife big with her first child, and so af- 


fected with ray absence, that I had the utmost 
reason to despair of ever seeing her more. After 
such a deinoiistratioii of my resolution to sacri- 
fice every other consideration to my duty, I hope 
your lordship will honour me with some confl- 
deuce that I shall make no objection to serve 
in any country.” — ” My dear Booth,” answered the 
lord, “ you speak like a soldier, and I greatly 
honour your sentiments. Indeed, I own the jus- 
tice of your inference from the example you have 
given ; for to quit a wife, as you say, lu the very in- 
fancy of marriage, is, I acknowledge, some trial of 
resolution. Booth answered with a Ioav bow ; and 
then, after some immaterial conversation, liis lord- 
ship promised to speak immediately to the ministe*- 
an(l appointed Mr. Booth to come to him again on 
the Wednesday morning, that he might be ac- 
quainted with his patron’s success. 'Ihe poor man 
now blushed and looked silly, till, after some time 
he summoned up all his courage to his assistaiicc^ 
and, relying on the other’s friendship, he opened 
the whole affair of his circumstances, and confessed 
that he did not dare stir from his lodgings abov** 01115 
day in seven. His lordship expressed great concern 
at this account, and very kindly promised to tako 
some opportunity of calling on him at his cousin 
Ellison’s, w’hen he hoped, he said, to bring him 
comfortable tidings. 

Booth soon afterwards took his leave Avith the 
most profuse acknowledgments for so much good- 
ness, and hastened home to acquaint his Amelia 
AA'ith Avhat had so greatly overjoyed liim. She highly 
congratulated him on his ha\ ing found so generous 
ami powerful a friend, tOAvards Avhom lx>th their 
bosoms burnt Avitli the Avarmest sentiments of gra- 
titude. She Avas not, hoAvever, contented till slie 
had made Booth rencAv his promise, in the most 
solemn manner, of taking her Avith him. After Avhicli 
they sat down Avith their little children to a scrag of 
mutton and broth, Avith the higluitt satisfaction, and 
very heartily drank his lordship’s health in a pot 
of porter. 

In the afternoon this happy couple, if the reader 
will alloAV me to call poor people liappy, drank tea 
with Mrs. Ellison, Avhere his lordship’s praises, being 
again rcpeatcal by both the husband and Avife, Averc 
A'ery loudly echoed by Mrs. Ellison. While they 
Avere here, the young lady Avbom Ave have mentioned 
at the end of the last hook to liave made a fourtli at 
Avhist, and witli Avhoni Amelia seemed so mueli 
pleased, came in; she Avas just returned to (own 
from a short visit in the country, and her present 
visit Avas unexpected. It Avas, however, very agree- 
able to Amelia, Avho liked her still bettrr upon a 
second intervicAv, and Avas resolved to solicit her 
furth<;r ac(juaiiitance. 

Mrs. Beiinct still maintained some little reserve, 
hut Avas much more familiar and oommnnie:iti\e 
than before. She appeared, moreover, to he as little 
ceremonious as Mrs. Ellison had reported her, and 
very readily accepted Amelia’s apology for not pay- 
ing her the first visit, and agreed to drink tea Avitli 
her the very next afternoon. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company Avere silting 
in Mrs. Ellison’s parlour, serjeant Atkinson passed 
by the Avindow and knocked at the door. 

Ellison no sooner saw Iiim than she said, “ Fray, 
Mr. Booth, Avho is that genteel young serjeant ? he 
Avas here every day last Aveck to impure after you. 
Tills Avas indeed a fact ; the serjeant was apprehen- 
sive of tlie design of Murphy ; but, as the poor Icllo'^ 
had received all his ansAvers from the maul or Mf*** 
Ellison, Booth had never heard a Avortl of the 
matter. He was, hov/cver, greatly jdoastd Avil 
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wliat lio was now and liurst forth into j^roat 
praise of the serjcant, which were seconded by 
Amelia, who added that he was her foi4|r-brothcr,and 
she believed one of the honestest fellows in the world. 

“And I ’ll swear,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “ he is one 
of the prettiest. Do, Mr. Booth, desire him to 
walk in. A serjcant of the guards is a gentleman ; 
and I had rather give such a man as you dcssribc a 
dish of tea than any Beau Fribble of tlu*m all.” 

Booth wanted no great solicitation to show any 
kind of regard to Atkinson ; and, accordingly, the 
serjcant was ushered in, though not without some 
reluctance on his side. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more uneasy than those sensations which the French 
call the mauvaise honte^ nor any more difficult to 
conquer ; and poor Atkinson would, I am per- 
suaded, have mounted a breach with less concern 
than he showed in walking across a remm before 
three ladies, two of whom were his avowed well- 
wishers. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the late 
learned Mr. Essex, the ceh'brated dancing-master’s 
o})inion, that dancing is the rudiment of polite edu- 
cation, as he would, I apprelnuid, exclude (‘very 
otlier art and science, yet it is certain that persons 
wliose feel have never been under the hamls of the 
professors of that art arc apt to discover tins want 
in tlieir education in every motion, nay, even when 
tijey stand or sit still. They seem, indeed, to be 
oTerburned with limbs whicli they know' not how to 
use, as if, when Nature hath finished h(‘r work, the 
danciug-inaster still is necessary to put it in motion. 

Atkinson Afas, at present, an example of this ob- 
servation w'hich <lotli so mucli honour to a ])rofes- 
sion for which I have a very Iiigh regard, lie was 
handsome and exquisitely w'ell made ; and yet, as 
he had never learned to dance, he made so awkward 
an appearance in iSlrs. Kllison’s parlour, that the 
good lady herself, who had invited him in, could at 
first scareo ndraflu from laughter at his behaviour. 
He had not, how'ever, been long in the room before 
admiration of his j)erson got the better of such 
risible i(h*as. So great is the, advantage of beamy ' 
in men as well as women, and so sure is this quality 
in either sex of proeuring some regard from the 
bchohler. 

The exceeding courteous beliaviour of Mrs. Elli- 
son, juineil to that of Amelia and Booth, at length 
tlissipatcJ the uneasiness of Atkinson ; and he 
gained sufficient (aniffilenee to tell tlie company 
some entertauiing stories of accidents that had hap- 
pciii'd in tlie army within his knowledge, which, 
though they greatly pleased all jiresent, are not, 
lK)we\er, of consequt'iicc enough to have a place in 
this history. 

]\Irs. Kllisoii was so very importiiunto with her 
company to stay supper tliat they all consi^nted. 
As tor the 8(‘rjeant, he seoimnl to he none of tht* 
least w'cleoine guests. She was, indeed, so jdeased 
with what slm had lieard of liim and what she saw 
ot him, that, when a little 'warmed with wine, for 
she w'as no fliiK'her at the bottle, she began to in- 
iliilge some freedoms in her discourse towards him 
that a little otfended Amelia’s dtdieaey, nay, they 
did not seem to be highly relished by the other lady; 
thongli I am far from insinuating that these ex- 
ceeded the bounds of decorum, or xvere, indeed, 
greater liberties than ladies of the tniddh; age, and 
especially widows, do freciucntly allow to themselves. 

CHAPTER III. 

Helnting principally to the affairs of serjeiint Atkinson. 
The next day, when all the same company, Atkinson 
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only excepted, asseinhlcd in Amelia’s apartment, 
Mrs. Ellison prcHcntly began to discouise of him, 
and that in terms not only of approbation, but even 
of atf(?ction. She called him her clever serjeant, 
and her dear serjeniit, repeated often tbit he was 
the prettiest fellow in the army, and said it was a 
thousand pities he had not a commission ; for that, 
if he had, she was sure he would become a general. 

“ I am of your opinion, Madam,” answ'ered 
Booth ; ” and, as he hath got one hundred pounds 
of his ow'ii already, if he could find a wife now' to 
help him to two or three hundred more, I think he 
might easily get a commission in a marching regi- 
ment ; for I am convinced there is no colonel in the 
army would refuse him.” 

” Refuse him, indeed !” said Mrs. Ellison ; ” no; 
he would be a very pretty colonel that did. And, 
upon my honour, I believe there are very few ladies 
who would refuse him, if he had but a proper oppor- 
tunity of soliciting them. The colonel and the ladj 
both would be better off than W'ith one of those 
pretty masters that I see walking about, and drag- 
ging their long sw'ords after them, w'hen they should 
rather drag their leading-strings.” 

” Well said,’^ cries Bootli, ” and spoken like a 
w'ornan of spirit. — Indeed, I believe, they would be 
both better served.” 

“ True, captain,” answered INIrs. Ellison ; “ I 
would rather leave the two first syllables out of the 
word gentleman tlian the lust.” 

“Nay, I assure you,” n'plied Booth, “there is 
not a quieter creature in the w'orld. Tliough the 
fellow hath the bravery of a lion, he liatli the meek- 
ness of a land). I can tell you stories enow of that 
kind, and so can my dear Amelia, when he was a 
boy.” 

“O ! if tlie match sticks tlu're,” cries Amelia, “ I 
positively will not spoil his fortune by my silence. I 
can answer for him from his infancy, that he was 
one of the hcst-natureil lads in the world. I 'will 
tell you a story or two of him, the truth of which I 
can testily from my own knowledge. AVlien he was 
but six y(‘ars old he was at l)hiy w ith me at niy 
mother’s house, and a great pointing-dog bit him 
through the leg. The poor lad, in the midst of tlie 
auguish of his woiind, declared he w’as overjoyed it 
hail not happened to miss (for the same dog had 
just before snapped at me, and my petticoats had been 

my defence). .Another instance of his goodness, 

which greatly recommended him to my fatlier, anti 
which 1 have loved him for evi'r since, w as this : my 
father w’as a great lover of birtls, and .strictly forhail 
the spoiling of their nests. Poor Joe was one d.ay 
caught upon a tree, and, being concluded guilty, was 
severely laslied for ft; but it was afterwards dis- 
covered that anotlier boy, a friend of Joe’s, liad roh- 
hod the nest of its young ones, and poor Joe had 
climbed the tree in order to restore them, notwith- 
standing which, he submitted to the ])unislinieut 
rather than he 'would iinpeaeh his coni])union. But, 
if these stories appear child i^li and triiling, tlie duty 
and kindness he hath shown to liis mother must 
recommend him to every one. Ever since he hath 
boon tiff een }ear8old he liafli more than half sup- 
ported her: and when my brother died, 1 reinemher 
particularly, Joe, at his (fesire, for he was much his 
favourite, had one of his suits givc’iiliim ; hut, instead 
of his becoming tiiu'r on that occasion, another young 
follow came to church in my brother’s clothes, and 
my old nurse appeared the same Sunday in a new 
gown, which her son had purchased for her with the 
sale of his legacy.” 

“ Well, I protest, he is a very worthy creature/* 
said Beiinct. 
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“ Ho Is a c'' '•niinif follow,” crira Mrs. Ellison, — 
“ but then the name of serjeant, (Captain Booth ; there, 
as the play says, my pri<le brings me off again.” 

And whatsoever the saijes charjjc ou pride. 

The aii^tds fall, and twenty other j'cku* faults beside; 

On earth I ’m .sure — I ’in .surts^soiindhio^ — eallinif 
Vride saves man, and our st‘x too, from lallin,*;.— 

Here a footman’s rap at the door shook the room. 
Upon which Mr.s. Ellison, running to the window, 
cried out, “ Let me die if it is not my lord ! what 
shall I dot I must be at home to him ; but suppose 
he should inquire for you, caplain, what shall 1 sayt 
or will you go down with met” 

Tlie company were in some confusion at this in- 
stant, and, before they had agrei'd on anything, 
Booth’s little girl came running into the room, and 
said, “ There was a prodigious great gentleman 
coming up stairs.” She was immediately followed 
by his lordship, who, as he knew Booth must be at 
homo, made very little or no inquiry at the door. 

Amelia was taken somewhat at a surprise, hut she 
was too polite to siiow much confusion ; for, though 
she knew nothing of the town, she had had a gen- 
teel education, and kept the best company the 
country afforded. The ceremonies therefore passed as 
usual, and they all wit do\ni. 

His lordship soon addressed himself to Booth, 
saying, As 1 have what I think good news for 
you, sir, I couUl not delay giving myself the plea- 
sure of communicating it to you. I have mentioned 
your affair where I promisiMl you, and I have no 
doubt of my sueeess. One may easily perceive, you 
know, from’ tin; mauuer of people’s behaving upon 
such occasions ; and, indc'cd, wIkmi 1 related your 
case, I found there was imicli incliimtiiiu to serii! 
you. Groat men, "Mr. Booth, must do things in 
their own time; but I think \ou may depend on 
having souK'thing done very soon.” 

Booth made many acknowledgments for his lord- 
ship’s goodness, and now a second time paid all the 
thanks which would have been due, even had the 
favour been obtained. I'his art of promising is the 
economy of a great man’s pride, a sort of good hus- 
Bandry in conferring favours, By which they receive 
tenfold in aekiiowledgmeiits for every obligation, I 
mean among those who really intend the service ; 
for there are others who cheat poor men of their 
thanks, without ever designing to deserve them at 
all. 

This matter being snfTK-ieiitly diseussed, the con- 
versation took a gayer turn; and my lord began to 
entertain the ladies with some of tliat elegant dis- 
course which, lluiugh most delightful to hear, it is 
impossible should ever be read. 

His lordship -was so highly pleased w’ith Amelia, 
that he could not help being somewhat particular to 
her; but this jiaiticularity distiiigui.>lied itself only 
ill a higher degree of respect, ami was so very polite, 
and so very distant, that she herself was pleaseil, 
and at his departure, which was not till he had far 
exceeded the length of a common visit, declared he 
was the finest gentleman slio liad ever seen ; with 
which sentiment lier Juishand and Mrs. Ellison both 
entirely concurred. 

Mrs. Beiinet, on the contrary, e\pn\s:sed some 
little dislike to my lord's complaisance, whieli she 
called excessive. “ For my own part,” said she, “ I 
have not the least relish for those very line gentle- 
men; wdiat the world generally calls politeness, I 
term insincerity ; and I am more charmed with the 
stories which Mrs, Booth told us of the hoiu^st ser- 
jeant than with ail that the finest gentlemen in the 
world ever said in their lives !” 

“0! to be bUre,” crie.s Mrs. Ellison; All for 


Love, or the World \rcU Lent, is a mottc very prcpei 
for some folks to wear in their coat of arnn ; but 
the generality of the world will, I believe, agree 
with that laiiy’s opinion of my cousin, rather than 
with Mrs, Bennet.” 

Mrs. Bennet, seeing Mrs. Ellison took offence at 
what she said, thoiiglit proper to make some apo- 
logy, which was very readily accepted, and so ended 
the visit. 

We cannot however put an end to the chapter 
witliout observing that such is the ambitious temper 
of beauty, tliat it may .always ap[)ly to itself that 
celebrated passage in JiUcaii, 

Nrc quenqnnm jnm fme potest Ccesarve priorem, 

Pumpeiusvc parrrn. 

Indeed, I believe, it may be laid dowm as a general 
rule, that no woman who hatli any great preten- 
sions to admiration is ever well pleaseil in a com- 
pany where she perceives lunself to till only the 
second place. This observation, however, 1 humbly 
submit to the judgment of the ladies, and hope it 
will he considered as n'traeted by me if they shall 
dissent from my opinion, 

CIIAFTKIl IV. 

Coiitaiiiing niattors that riapiirtf uo pri'fan*. 

When Booth and his wife witc left alone together 
they both extremely exultial in their good foituuo 
in having found so good a friend as his lordship ; 
nor wore they wanting in very warm e.x]»n’.s>ious of 
gratitude towards Mrs, Kllisoii. Alter which they 
hi'gau to laydown seheiuc's of liviii;' when Booilj 
shouhl have his commission of eaptain ; and, after 
the exaclest computation, concludeil that, vvitl* 
economy, tiiey should he able to save at least fifty 
pounds a-year out of their income in order to pay 
their debts. 

These matters being well setthsl, Amelia asl^i'd 
Booth what he thought of Mrs, Ih*A'iiett ” I think, 
my dear,” answered Biiolh, “ that she hath been 
formerly a very pretty woman.” ‘‘ 1 am mistaken,” 
replied she, “ if she be not a vm-y good ereuturi'. 

I don’t know 1 ever took sucli a liking to any one 
on so sliort an acquaintance. 1 fancy .she hath been 
a very sprightly woman ; for, if you observe, she 
discovers by starts a great vivacity in her count **- 
nance.” ” I made the same ob.servafion,” cries 
Booth: ‘‘sure some strange misfortune hath be- 
fallen her.” ‘‘A misfortune indeed!” answered 
Amelia; ‘‘sure, cliild, you forgi't what Mrs. Ellison 
told us, that she had lost a beloved hiisliaud. A 
misfortune whicli 1 have often wondered at any 
woman’s surviving.” At which words she cast a 
tender look af Booth, and jucsciitly afterwards, 
throwing herself upon his iieek, cried, “t), li< a- 
ven.s! what a Jiappy ereafnre am I! when I con- 
sider the dangers you h.ive gone through, how I 
exult in my bliss!” 'I'ho good-natured ren*ler will 
sujipose that Booth was not delicient in ndiireiii.: 
such tenderness, after which the conversation hr- 
caine too ioiid to he here related. 

’J’he next morning Mrs. Kllison af!dre.s.s(3d herself 
to Booth as follows : “ I shall make no apol"::.', 
sir, for what I am going to .say, as it proceeds hoin 
rny friernl.ship to yourself and your dear lady. 1 
convinetal llien, sir, there is something more th;in 
acciflent in your going abroad only one day in the 
week. j\ow, sir, if, as 1 am afraid, matters are not 
altogether as well as I wish tliem, J hog, since I du 
not l)eliev(3 you arc jirovided with a lawyer, that 
you will sull'er me to recommend one to you. Fit- 
person I shall mention is, I assure you, of ninea 
ability in his pr<d’csaion, and I have known him 
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groat Rorviccs to gentlemen under a cloud. Do not | 
be ashamed of your cireiiinstanccs, rny dear friend : ; 
th^y are a nuieh greater seaudal to those who have 
left so inucli moril unprovided for.'* 

llooth gave Mrs. Ellison abundance of thanks for 
her kindness, and explicitly confessed to her that | 
iK'r conjectures were right, and, without hesitation, 
accepted tlie olier of her friend’s assistance. 

Mrs. Ellison then ac(iuainted him witli her apj)rc- 
hensions on his account. She said she had both 
yesterday and this morning seen two or three very 
ugly suspicious fellows pass several times by her 
kvindow. “Upon all accounts,’’ said she, “my 
lear sir, I advise you to keep yourself close con- 
lined till the lawyer hath been with you. I am sure 
lie will get you your liberty, at least of walking 
ibont within the verge, 'riiere ’s soiindliing to be 
:l()ne with the board of greeii-clotli ; 1 don’t know 
what; but this I know, that several gentlemen have 
lived here a long lime very comfortably, and have 
detUid all the vengeance of tlieir creditors. How- 
ever, in the mean time, you must he a close prisoner 
with your lady ; and 1 believe then; is no man in 
England but wouhl exchange his liberty for the same 
y;aol.“ 

She then departed in order to send for the at- 
torney, and prc'sently afterwards the serjeant ar- 
rived with iK'ws of the like kind. He said ho had 
8( ra]ied an acquaint anee with Murpliy. “ I hope 
jour honour will panlon me,’’ cries Atkinson, “ hut 
1 pretendeil to have a small demand upon }onr ho- 
nour inysi'lf, ainl ollered to em[)loy iiiin in tiu; busi- 
ness. Uj)on which In; told nn; that, if 1 would go 
with him to tin* Marshal’s court, and make aflidavit 
(»f my debt, In; should he able vi'ry shortly to get it 
nn* ; ‘for I shall havt* tin; eaptain in hold,’ cries he, 
‘within a day or two.' 1 wish,” saitl the serjeant, 
“ 1 eonhl do your honour any service. Sjjull I walk 
about all day before the d<»or‘{ or shall I be porter, 
and watch it in tl> inside, till your honour can find 
Slime means of securing yourself 1 1 hoj>e you will 

not he olleinled at me, but 1 beg you would take 
»are of falling into Murphy’s hands; for he hath 
the eharaeti'r of the greatest villain upon i*arth. 
I am afiaid you will think me too bold, sir; but 
1 havi* a little money : if it can lie of any si'i viee, do, 
pray your honour, command it. It can never do me 
so much good any other way. (’onsider, sir, I owe 
all 1 have to yourself and my dear mistress.” 

I’ooth stooil a moment, as if In* had been thunder- 
slnn k, ami then, the tears bursting from his eyes, 
lio Miid, “ Upon my soid, Atkinson, you overcome 
nn*. I scarce ever heard of so much goodness, nor 


affairs were now no secret in the neighbourhood, 
made her frequent visits during the conlincment of 
her husband, and consequently her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this in- 
terval of time, more worthy notice than the following 
card which Amelia received from her old acquaint- 
ance Mrs. Janies: — “ Mrs. Jiinn*s s(*nds her compli- 
fflents to Mrs. Booth, and desires to know how she 
does; for, as she hath not had the favour of seeing 
her at her own house, or of meeting her in any 
public place, in'feo long time, fears it may be owing 
to ill health.” 

Amelia had long given over all thoughts of h(*r 
friend, and doubted not but that she; was as entirely 
given over by her; sin; was very much snrjirisi'd at 
this message, and under some doubt whether it was 
not meant as an insult, especially from the mention 
of public places, whicli she thought so inconsistent 
with her present circiirnstanees, of whicli she sup- 
posed Mrs. James was well ajiprised. However, at 
the entreaty of h(*r hnshaiul, who languished for 
nothing more than to he again reconciled to his 
friend James, Amelia undertook to pay the holy a 
visit, and to examine into the mystery of this con- 
duct, which apjieared to her so unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received her with a degree of civility 
that amazeil Amelia no less tlian In r coldness had 
done heOire. She resolved to eomc to an eclair- 
eissement, and, having sat out some company that 
came in, when they were alone together Amelia, 
after some silence and many oilers to speak, at last 
said, “ My dear Jenny (if yon will now suffer infl 
to call yon by so familiar a name), have you entirely 
forjot a certain young lady who had the pleasure of 
being your inlimtite ac(piaiutam*e at Montpelier V’ 
“ Whom do yon lueaai, d(*rir nuulami” cries Mrs 
James with great eoneern, “ 1 mean myself,” an- 
fjvvered Amelia. “ Von surprise nn*, madam,” re- 
plied Mrs. James: “ How (*un you ask me tliat 
(pjestion 1” “ Nay, my dear, I do not intend to 

olfend you,” crii’s Amelia, “ but I am really desirous 
to solve to myself the reason of that cohlin'ss which 
you showed me when you did mo the favour of a visit, 
(bm yini think, my df'tir, I was not disappointed, 
vvh(*n I expected to meet an intimate friend, to receive 
a cold formal visiitmt ? 1 di'sire you to examine your 
own heart ami au'^vver me honestly if you ilo not 
think I liad some little reason to be diss:itislie<l with 
your behaviour ;” “ Indeed, Mrs. Booth,” answered 

the other lady, “you sui’iirise me very mueli; if 
there was anything dispUasiug to you in my beha- 
viour I am extn'mely eoneerned at it. 1 did not 
know I havl been defective in any of the rub s of 


do l know howto express luy sentiments of it. But, eivUity, hut if I was, mad-am, T ask your pardon.” 
he assured, as for your money, I will not accept it; “Is civility then, my dear,” replied Amelia, “a 
and let it .satisfy you, tliat in my present eircum- synonymous term witli friendsbiji ? (’ould 1 have 
sl:in(*(*s it would do me no essential service; but expi*eled, when I parted the last tinu* witli Miss 
this be assured of likewke, that whilst I live I sliall Jenny Bath, to have met her the next time in the 
never lorget the kindness of the offer. However, shape of a fine lady, complaining of the hardship of 
as I ajiprehend I may he in some danger of fellows climbing up two pair of stairs to visit me, and then 
getting into the house, for a day or two, as I have approaching me witli the distant air of a new or a 
no guard hut a poor little girl, I will not refuse the slight aetpiaiiitance ? Oii you tliinU, my dear .Mrs. 
goodness you offer to show in my protection. And Jumes, if the tables had In eii turned, it my tortniie 
I make no doubt hut Mrs. Ellison will let you sit in had been as higli in the world as yours, and you in 
her parlour for that piirjiose.” my »listress and abject comlition, ibaf 1 would not 

Atkinson, with the utmost reailiiiess, undertook have elimbed as high as the Monument to visit you !’ 
the oiKce of pVirter; and Mrs. Ellison as readily “ Sure, madam,” cried Mrs. dames, I ni istakc you, 

allotted him a place, in her l)aek-i>arlour, where he or you liavo gn'atly mistakeu nn'. (air you com- 
contimied three days together, from eight in the plain of my not visiting y n, wlui liave owed nie a 
Jiioruiug till twelve at night; during wliich time, visit almost these three weeks! Nay, did I not 
he had iometimes the comjiany of Mrs. Ellison, and even then send you a card, leh sure was doing 
hoiTn*tiines ofltooth, Amelia, and M rs. Beiiriet too ; more than all the friendslup 1 good -breeding m 
b>r Ibis last had tak(*n as gieat a fancy to Amelia as the world leqnired ; luit, indeed, as I had met you 
Amelia had to her, and, therefore as Mr. Booth’s in no public place, I really tlioiig.il you wuis ill 
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How can you mention public places to me,** said 
Amelia, “when you can hardly be a stranger to 
my present situation 1 Did you not know, madam, 
that T was ruined 1** “No, indeed, madam, did 1 
not,'* replied Mrs. James ; “ I am sure I should 
have been highly concerned if I had." “ Why, 
sure, my dear," cries Amelia, “ you could not inij^p 
giiie that we were in affluent circumstances, when 
you found us in such a place, and in such a condi- 
tion.** “ Nay, my dear," answered Mrs. James, 
“ since you are pleased to mention it first yourself, I 
own 1 was a little surprised to see you in no better 
lodgings ; but I concluded you had your own reasons 
for liking them ; and, for my own part, I have laid 
it down as a positive rule never to inquire into the 
private affairs of any one, especially of my friends. 
I am not of the humour of some ladies, who coniine 
the circle of their acquaintance to one part of the 
town, and would not be know’ii to visit in the city 
for the world. For my part, I never dropped an 
acquaintance with any one while it was reputable 
to keep it up ; and I can solemnly declare I have 
not a friend in the worM for whom I have a greater 
esteem than I have for Mrs. Booth." 

At this instant the arrival of a new visitant put 
an end to the discourse ; and Amelia soon after 
took her leave without the least anger, but with 
some little unavoidable contempt for a lady, in 
whose opinion, as wc have hinted before, outward 
form and ceremony constituted the whole essence 
of friendship ; who valu<;d all her acquaintance 
alike, as each individual served equally to fill up a 
place in her visiting roll; and who, in reality, had not 
the least concern for the good qualities or well-being 
of any of them. 

CHAPTEtt Y, 

Coataining much heroic matter. 

At the end of three days Mrs. Ellison's friend had 
so far purchased Mr. llooth’s liberty that he could 
walk again abroad within the verge without any 
flauger of having a warrant hacked against him by 
the hoard before he had notice. As for the ill- 
looked persons that had given the alarm, it was now 
discovered that another uriliappy gentleman, and 
not Booth, was the object of their pursuit. 

Mr. Booth, now being delivered from his fears, 
went, as he had formerly done, to take his morning 
walk in the Park. Here he met colonel Bath in 
company with some other officers, and very civilly 
paid his respects to him. But, instead of returning 
the salute, the colonel looked him full in the face 
with a very stern countenance ; and, if he could 
be said to take any notice of him, it was in such a 
manner as to inform him he would take no notice 
of him. 

Booth was not more hurt than surprised at this 
behaviour, and resolved to know the reason of it. 
He therefore watched an opportunity till the colo- 
nel was alone, and then walked boldly up to him, 
and desired to know if he had given him any <>f- 
fence 1 The colonel answered hastily, “ Sir, I am 
above being offended with you, nor do I think it 
consistent with my dignity to make you any an- 
swer," Booth replied, “ I don't know, sir, that 
I have done anything to deserve this treatment." 
“ Look'ee, sir,** cries the colonel, “ if I had not 
formerly had some respect for you, I should not 
think you worth my resentment, How'cver, as you 
are a gentleman horn, and an officer, and us I have 
bail an esteem for you, 1 will give you some marks 
of it by patting it in your power to do yourself jus- 
tice. I will teJl^oii therefore, sir, that you have 


acted like a scoundrel." “If wc WTre not in the 
Park,** answered Booth warmly, “ I would thank 
you very properly for that compliment.** “ O, sir," 
cries the colonel, “ wc can be soon in a convenient 
place.** Upon which Booth answered, he would 
attend him wherever he ])leased. The colonel then 
bid him come along, and strutted forward directly 
up Coiistitutioii-hill to Hyde-park, Booth following 
him at first, and afterwards walking before him, till 
they came to that place which may he properly 
called the field of blood, being that part, a little to 
tlic left of the ring, which heroes have chosen for 
the scene of their exit out of this world. 

Booth reached the ring some time before the colo- 
nel ; for he mended not his pace any more thaii a 
Spaniard. To say truth, 1 believe it was not in his 
power ; for he had so long accustomed himself to 
one and the same ‘itriit, that as a horse, used always 
to trotting, can scarce be forced into a gallop, so 
could no passion force the colonel to alter his pace. 

At length, however, both parties arrived at the 
lists, where the colonel very deliberately took off his 
wig and coat, and laid them on the grass, and then, 
drawing his sword, advanced to Booth, w ho had like- 
wise his drawn weapon in his hand, but had inaile 
no other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged witli great fury, 
and, after two or three passes, Booth ran the colonel 
through the body and threw him on the ground, at the 
same time possessing himself of the colonel’s sw'ord. 

As soon as the colonel was become master of his 
speech, he culled out to Booth in a very kind voict*, 
and said, “ You have done my business, and sufis- 
ffed me that you are a man of honour, and that my 
orolher Janies must have hecu mistaken; for I am 
convinced that no man who will draw his sword iq 
so gallant a manner is capable of being a rascral. 
D — n me, give me a buss, my dear boy ; I ask your 
pardon for that infamous appella^on I dishonoured 
your dignity w ith ; but d — n me if it was not purely 
out of love, and to give you an opportunity of doing 
yourself justicre, which I own you have done like a 
man of honour. What may be the eonse(|uciice I 
know not, hut I liope, at least, 1 shall live to recon- 
cile you witli my brother." 

Booth showed great concern, and even horror in 
his countenance. “ Why, my di'ar colonid," said lie, 
“ w’ouhl you force me to this f for Heaven’s sake tell 
me what 1 have ever done to offend you." 

“ Mel" cried the colonel. “ Indeed, my <lc:ir 
child, you never did anything to offend me. — N i\, 

I have acted the part of a friend to you in the whole 
affair. I maintained your cause with my hrotlier :is 
long as deciMicy would permit; 1 could md llatly 
contradict him, though, indeed, I s(‘arce helieicd 
him. But what could I dot If 1 had not fou^dll 
with you, I must have been obliged to have foinjlit 
with him: however, I hope what is done will I'C 
sufficimit, and that matters may he (liscornniodati d 
without your being put to the necessity of lightin..,' 
any more on this occasion." 

“Never regard me,’* cried Booth eagerly; "hr 
Heaven’s sake, think of your owui preservation. 
Let me put yon into a chair, and get you !i surgeon.” 

“ Thou art a noble lari," cries the eolonel, who 
was now got on his legs, “ and I am glad tin; busi- 
ness is so w’cll over ; for, though your sword went 
quite through, it slanted so that 1 apprehend thero 
is little danger of life : how'cver, I think there 
is enough <h?nc to put an honourable end to the 
affair, especially as you was so liasty to disarm inc* 

I bleed a little, but I <’au walk to the house by the 
water; and, if you w’ill send me a chair thither, 
shall be obliged to you," 
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Ap the colonel refused nny assistance (indeed ho i 
was very able to walk without it, though with some- | 
what less dignity than usual), Booth set forward to ' 
Grosvenor-gate, in order to procure the chair, and 
soon after returned with one to his friend ; whom 
having conveyed into it, he attended himself on foot 
into Bond-street, where then lived a very eminent 
surgeon. 

The surgeon having probed the wound, turned to- 
wards Booth, who was apparently the guilty person, 
and said, with a smile, “ Upon my word, sir, you 
have performed the business with great dexterity.” 

“ Sir,” eries the colonel to the surgeon, “ I would 
not have you imagine I am afraid to die. I think 
1 know more what belongs to the dignity of a man ; 
and, I believe, I have shown it at the head of a line 
of battle. Do not impute my concern to that fear, 
when I ask you wlictlier there is or is not any 
danger!’* 

** Ileally, colonel,” answered the surgeon, who 
well knew the complexion of the gentleman then 
under his hands, ” it would appear like presumption 
to say that a man who hath been just run through 
the body is in no manner of danger. But this I 
lliiiik I may Jissure you, tliat I yet perceive no very' 
bad symptoms, and, unless something worse should 
appear, or a fever he the conseq nonce, I hope you 
may live to be again, with all your dignity, at the 
head of a line of liattle.” 

“ I am glad to hear that is your opinion,'* quoth 
die colonel, “for f am not desirous of dying, though 
I am not afraid of it. But, if anything worse than 
}ou apprehend ^diould happen, I desire you will be 
a witness of iny declaration that tliis young gentle- 
inau is entirely innoeinit. I forced him to do what 
he did. My dear Booth, 1 am pleased matters are 
as they are. You art* the first man tliat ever gained 
an a(l\antage over me ; hut it was very lucky for you 
that you disarmei^ine, and 1 doubt not but you have 
the equanimity to think so. If the business, there- 
fore, hath ended without doing anything to the pur- 
pose, it w'as Fortune’s pleasure, and neither of our 
faults.” 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and assured 
him of the great satisfaction he had received from 
the surgeon’s opinion ; and soon after the two com- 
batants took their leave of <*a<’h other. The colonel, 
after lie uas dressed, went in a chair to his lodgings, 
and Booth walked on foot to liis; where he luckily 
arrived without meeting any of Mr, Murphy’s gtmg; 
a danger which never onee occurred to his imagina- 
tion till he was out of it. 

'riie atlair he hail been aluiut had indeed so en- 
tirely ^''Tiipied his mind, that it had obliterated every 
other idea ; among the rest, it caused him so abso- 
lutely to forget the time of the day, that, though In 
had ex(H*ede(i the time of dining iiliove tw’o hours, 
he had not the least sus])icionof being at home later 
than usual. 


ClIAPTEll VI. 

In which the reader will flml matter worthy consideratum 

Amelia, having waiteil above an hour for her liu 
baud, concluded, as he was the most ])unrtual niai 
*tlive, th.'it he hail met w’th some engagement aliroad 
and sat down to her meal with her chililren ; whicl; 
aa it was always uncomfortal>lc in the absence of he 
nisbaml, was very short ; so that, liefon* his return 
^ the apparatus of dining w as entirely removed. 

noth sat some time with his wife, expecting ever 
niinute when tlie little maid would make her appeal 
at last, curiosity, I I ?Iir*ve, lathcr than ap 


petite, made him ask how long it was to dinner 1 
“ To dinner, my dear 1” answered Amelia ; “ sure 
ou have dined, I hope!” Booth replied in the 
legative ; upon which his wife started from her 
hair, and bestirred herself as nimbly to provide 
iin a repast as the most industrious hostess in the 
ingdom doth when some unexpected guest of ex« 
•aordiiiary quality arrives at her housc^ 

The reader hath not, 1 think, from any passages 
itherto recorded in this history, had much reason 
o accuse Amelia of a hlamable curiosity ; he will 
lot, I hope, concluiie that she gave an instance of 
ny such fault when, upon Booth’s having so long 
verstayed his time, and so greatly mistaken the 
our of the day, anti upon some other circumstances 
f his behaviour (for he was too honest to be good 
.t concealing any of his thoughts), she said to him, 
.ftcr he had done eating, “ My dear, I am sure 
ioinething more than ordinary hath happened to- 
iay, and I beg you will tell me what it is.” 

Booth answered tliat nothing of any consequence 
ad happened ; that he had been detained by a 
riend, whom he met accidentally, longer than he 
xpected. In short, he made many shuffling and 
vasive answers, not boldly lying out, which, per- 
laps, Avoiild have succeeded, but poorly and vainly 
udeavouring to reconcile falsehood with truth ; 
n attempt which seldom fails to betray the most 
iractised deceiver. 

How impossible was it therefore for poor Booth 
o succeed in an art for 'which nature had so entirely 
.Usqualitted him. His countenance, indeed, con- 
cssed faster than liis tongue denied, and the whole 
if his behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, and made 
ler suspect something very bad haii happened ; and, 
as her thoughts turned presently on the badness of 
Jicir circumstances, she feared some mischief from 
lis creditors had befallen him ; for she was too 
Ignorant of such matters to know that, if he 
lad fallen into the hands of the Philistines 
'which is the name given by the fsiithful to bai- 
iffs), be would hardly have been able so soon 
:o recover his liberty. Booth at last perceived her 
o be so uneasy, that, as he saw no hopes of con- 
triving any fiction to satisfy her, he thought himself 
obliged to tell her the truth, or at least part of the 
truth, and confessed that he had had a little skirmish 
w'ith colonel Bath, in which, he said, the coloiu l 
had receiv<*d a slight wound, not at all dangerous ; 
“and this,” says he, “ is all the whole matter.” “ If it 
be so,” cries Amelia, “ I thank Heaven no 'worse hatli 
happened ; but wliy, my dear, will you ever converse 
with that madman, who can embrace a friend <.ne 
moment, and fight with him the next!” “Nay, 
my dear,” answered Booth, “ you yourself must con- 
fess, though he be a little too much on the qui 
he is a man of great honour and good-nature.” 
“ Tell me not,” replied she, “ of such good-nature 
ami hoiiojir as would sacrifice a frieiul and a whoh? 
family to a ridiculous whim. O, Heavens!” crie*! 
she, falling upon her knees, “ from w'hat miseiv 
have I escaped, from what have these poor 
escaped, through your gracious j)rovidcnce this day ! 
Then, turning to her husbaml, slie cried, “ But aie 
YOU sure the monster’s wound is no more daugeious 
than you say 1 a monster surely I may call him, who 
can quarrerwith a man fliat could not, that I am 
convinced would not, oirend him. 

Upon this question. Booth repeated the assur- 
.ances which tiie sur-eou had given them, perhaps 
with a little enlargement, which pretty wclUatished 
Amelia; and, instead of blaming her husband for 
what he had .lone, she tenderly einhraml lum. and 
|■el^J^^H'd thanks t<> llcareii foi^his^.lfety . 
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^ In the ercning Booth insisted on paying? a short 
visit to the colonel, hitjhly against the inclination of 
Amelia, who, by many arguments and piitrcatics, 
endeavo'irad to dissuade her husband from continu- 
ing an acquaintance in which, she said, she should 
always foresee much danger for the future. How- 
ever, she was at last prevailed upon to acquiesce ; 
and Booth went to the colonel, w'hose lodgings 
happened to be in the verge as well as his own. 

He found the colonel in his night-gown, and liis 
great chair, engaged w'ith another ollicer at a game 
of chess. He rose immediately, and, Iiaving heartily 
embraced Booth, presented him to his friend, saying, 
he had the honour to introduce to him as brave and 
as fortitudinom a man as any in the king’s dominions. 
He then took Booth with him into the next room, 
and desired him not to mention a word of what had 
happened in tlio morning ; saying, “ I am very 
well satisfied that no more hath happened ; lunvever, 
as it ended in nothing, I could wish it might rt inain 
a secret.’* Booth told him he was heartily ylad to 
find him so well, and promised never to mention it 
more to any one. 

The game at chess being but just begtm, and 
neither of thti parties Iiaving gained any considerable 
advantage, they neither of them insisted on con- 
tinuing it ; and now the coloners antagonist took 
hifi leave, and left tlic colonel and Booth toge- 
ther. 

As soon as they wore alone the latter earnestly 
entreated the former to acquaint him with the real 
cause of his anger ; “ for may I p(‘rish,” cries Booth, 

** if 1 can even guess what I have ever done to 
oifeiul either you, or your brother, colonel James.** 

“ Look’ec, child,” cries the colonel ; ” I tell you 
I am for my own part satisfied ; for 1 am convinced 
that a man who will fight can never be a rascal; and, 
therefore, why should you inquire any more of me 
at present 1 when I see iny brother James, I hope 
to reconcile all matters, and perhaps no more swords 
need be drawn on this occasion.” But Booth still 
persisting in his desire, the colonel, after some hesi- 
. tation, with a tremendous oath, cried out, ” f do 
I not think myself at liberty to refuse you after the 
/ indignity I otfered you; so, since jou deinaiul it of 
I me, I will inform you. My brother told rnc you 
had used him diKh^Hiourahly, and had divcilicated 
his character iMdiind his hack. He gave me his 
word, too, that he was well assured of what he said. 
What could I have done! thougli 1 own to you I 
did n5t believe him, and jour behaviour since hath 
convinced me I was in the right ; 1 must either have 
given him the lie, and fought wu’fh him, or else I was 
obliged to behave as I didjuind fight with you. And 
now, my lad, I leave it to you to do as jou please. ; 
but, if you are laid under any necessity to do your- 
eelf further justice, it is your ow n fiiult.” 

“Alas! colonel,*' answered Booth, “ besides the 
obligations 1 have to the colonel, I have really so 
much love for hina, that I think of nothing Jess than 
resentment. Ail I wish is to have (hisalfairJ>rouglit 
to an eciaircissement, and to satisfy him that he i.sin 
an error ; for, though his assertions are cruelly in- 
jurioua, and I have never deserved them, yet I am 
convinced he would not say what lie diil not himsidf 
think. Some rascal, envious of his friendship for 
me, hath belied me to him ; and the only resent- 
ment I desire is, to convince liim of his mistake.” 

At these words the colonel grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile, or rather sneer, and answered, “ Young 
gentleman, you may do as you please ; but, by the 
eiernal dignity of man, if any man hn afliing had 
taken a liberty with my character, — Hen*, here — 
Mr. Booth (showing his fingers), here, d — n me. 


snouldbc his nostrils ; he should breathe through my 
hands, and breathe his last, d — n me.” 

Booth answered, “ I think, colonel, I may appeal 
to jour testimony that I dare do myself justice : 
since lie w’ho dare draw his sword against you can 
hardly be supposed to fear any other person ; but I 
repeat to you again that I love colonel James so 
well, .iiid am so greatly obliged to him, that it would 
he almost inditfereut to me whether I directed my 
sword against his breast or my own.’* 

The colonel's muscles w'cre considerably softened 
by Booth's last spi'ech ; but he again eontraerted 
them into a vast (h'gree of lierceness before he cried 
out — “ Boy, thou hast reason enough to be vain ; 
for thou art the first person that ever could jiroudly 
say he gained an advantage over me in combat. I 
believe, indeed, tliou art not afraid of any man 
breathing, and, as I know thou hast some obliga- 
tions to my brother, I do not discommend thee ; for 
nothing more becomes the dignity of a man thaji 
gratitucii'. Besides, as 1 am satisfieil my brother 
can produce tlie author of th<? slander — I say, 1 am 
satisfied of that — d — n me, if any man ali\e dares 
assert the contrary ; for that w'oidd he to make my 
brother himself a liar — I will make him produce his 
author; and tlnm, my dear hoy, your iloing your- 
self proper justice there will bring you finely out of 
the whole altair. As soon as my surgeon give s me 
lea\e to go abroad, which, I hope, will fie in a fi'w 
days, 1 will bring my hrolln*r James to a tavern 
wlierc you shall meet us; and 1 will engage* my 
honour, my whole dignity to you, to make jou 
frie'iiels.” 

*J'he assurance of the colonel gave,i Beieitli gieat 
pleasure ; fur few' persons e\e‘r loved a friend hi-tii‘r 
than he elid James ; and ns for ele>ing military justie-f.' 
on the author <-f that seanelalous repent whie-li had 
inccnsoel his frienel against him, not Bath hiinsi'lf was 
ever more ready, on suedi an eieeasion, than Booth 
to e*xecute it. lie seioii aftiT teltik his le-ave, and 
returnee! home in high spirits to his Ame*lia, whom 
he founel in Mrs. Kllisem’s apartmemt, e'ngageal in a 
party at ombre with that lady and her right hejuoar- 
able cousin. 

His lordshij) luul, it see'ins, had a see*onil inter- 
view with the great man, and, having obtaineal fur- 
ther hopes (fur I think there was nut yet an alisu- 
lute promise) eef sue.-e-ess in Mr. Booth’s atlairs, his 
usual ge)uel-nalurei brought him imniediali ly to ac- 
epiaint Mr. Booth with it. As he dhl not tln ivtoie 
find him at hemn*, ami as he met with tlie two ladii h 
togethe’r, he rcsedve'el te> stay till his friend’s re'liifii, 
which he was assiire-rl wanild iieit he^ long, e^spe-eialB 
as he W'as so lucky, he* said, to have no paitieiilar ein 
gagenient tliat w hole cv(*niug. 

Wc remarked hefe>ro that his lordshiji, at the 
first interview with Amelia, had distinguished her 
by a more j)articular address from the other ladu s; 
hut that now appeared to he rather owing to lii^^ 
jierfeet good-breeding, as she was tleui to he con- 
sidered us the mistress of the Iioiihc, than from '‘ii} 
Ollier preference. His present hehaviemr made tliis 
still more manifest ; for, as he was now in 
Ellison’s apartment, though slw* was his relation 
and an ohl acrquaintanci^, he upjilied his eoineis:i- 
lion rather more to her than to Amelia. His eje*^ 
indeed, were now and then gnillj' of the 
.distinction, but this was only by stealth; for tlio,> 
constantly witfidrew tfic moment they were di"' 
covercil. In short, he treated Amelia with tin- 
greatest ilistunci*, and at the same time with B''-’ 
most profound and awful respect ; his conversati ’n 
was HO general, so liveij, and so obliging* tut 
Amelia, when she added to his agrecahlejusii 1 
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obligations she had to him for his friendship to Booth, 
was certainly as much pleased with his lordship as 
any virtuous woman can possibly be with any man, 
besides her own husband. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Containing various matters. 

Wk have already mentioned the good-humour in 
wliich Booth returned home ; and tlie readc?r will 
easily believe it was not a little increased by the 
good-humour in whicli he found his company. My 
lord received him with the utmost marks of friend- 
ship and aHcc.tion, anti told him that his affairs went 
on as well almost as he himself could desire, ami 
that he doubted not very soon to wish him joy of a 
company. 

AVhcii Booth Iiad made a proper return to all his 
lonlsliip’s unparalleled goodness, he whispered Ame- 
lia that the eobuiel was entirely out of danger, and 
almost as well as himst'lf. This made her satis- 
faction cornpbMe, threw her into such spirits, and 
gave such a lustre to her eyes, that her face, as 
lloraci* savs, was too da//ling to bo looked at; it 
was certainly too bandsome to be looked at without 
th(! highest admiration. 

Ilis lordship de])arted about ten o’clock, and left 
the comj»aiiy in ra{)lures with him, especially the 
t^^o ladies, of whom it is difficult to say which ex- 
ceeded the other in his commendations. Mrs. Klli- 
sou swore sh(' b«‘lieved lie was the best of all human 
kind ; and Amelia, without makim; any exception, 
declared h(‘ ttJis the finest gentleman and most 
agreeable man she had ever seen in her life ; adding, 
it was great jiity he should remain single. “'I'liat’s 
true, iiub'ed," cries Mrs. Ellison, “and I have often 
lanuMitcd it ; nay, 1 am ast<»nished at it, considering 
the great liking !u* ah\ays shows foronr sex, and he 
may ccrtainl) li:^e the choice of all. The real rea- 
s(»n, 1 believe, is, bis fon(lnc>s for his sister’s 
ehihlrcn. I dcclan;, madam, if von was to see liis 
b( haviour to tlicm, you would think they wt-re his 
own. Indeed he is vastly foml of all manner of 
children.” “ (Jood creature 1” ciics Amelia; “if 
ever he doth me the honour of another visit I am 
iTsoUi'd I will sliow him my little things. I tliink, 
Airs. FHison, as you say my lonl loves children, I 
may s;jy, without vanity, he will not see many such.” 
“ No, indoi-d, will he not,” answered Mrs. Ellison: 
“ and now^ I think on't, madam, I wonder at my 
<nvn stupidity in iiev<*r making the offer before; but 
since >ou put if into my hea<l, if yon will give me 
h ave, 1 ’ll take master and miss to wait on my lord’s 
ncplnwv and niece. 'I hey are very tiretty behavtd 
children ; and little master and mUs will be, I dare 
swear, very happy in their acquaintance; besides, if 
niy lord himself should see them, I know what w ill 
happen ; for he is the most generous of all human 
beings.” 

Anndia very rca<lily accepted the favour which 
Mrs. Ellison offered her; hut Booth expressed some 
reluctance. “ lI])on my word, niy dear,” said he, 
with a smile, “ this behaviour of ours ]>uts mein mind 
of the common conduct of beggars ; who, whenever 
they receive a favour, are sina; to send other objects 
to the same fountain of charity. Don’t we, my dear, 
repay our obligations to my lord hi llw same manner, 
by sending our children a begging to liimt ” 

“O beastly!” cries Mrs. Ellistiii ; “how could 
Buch a thought enter your brains 1 1 protest, madam, 
I begin to grow ashamed of this husbainl t‘f yours. 
How can you have so vuigar a way of tliinkingt 
Beggitjg^ indeed! the poor little dear things a heg- 
If iny lord was capable of such a thought. 


though he was my own brother instead of my cousin, 
I should scorn him tco much ever to enter his doors.* 
“O dear madam!’* answered Amelia, “you take 
Mr. Booth too seriously, when he was only in jest ; 
and the children shall w'ait upon you whenever you 
please.” 

Though Booth had been a little more in earnest 
than Amelia had represented him, and was not, 
perhaps, quite so much in the wrong as he was 
considered by Mr.s. Ellison, yet, seeing there were 
two to one against him, he wisely thought proper to 
recede, and let his smile go off with that air of a 
jest which his wife had given it. 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it pass with- 
out paying some compliments to Amelia’s under- 
standing, nor without some obscure reflections upon 
Booth, w ith wliom she was more offended than the 
matter required. She was indeed a woman of most 
profuse generosity, and could not bear a thought 
which she deemed vulgar or sneaking. She after- 
wards launched forth the most profuse encomiums 
of his lordship’s liberality, and concluded the even- 
ing with some instances which he had given of that 
virtue which, if not the noblest, is, perhaps, one of 
the most useful to society with which great and rich 
men can he endowed. 

The next morning early, sorjc.ant Atkinson came 
to wait on lieutenant Booth, and desired to speak 
witli his honour in private. Upon which the lieu 
tenant and serjeant took a walk together in thi 
Park. Booth expected every minute when the 
serjeant would 0 ])en his mouth ; under which 
expectation lie continued till he came to the end 
of tJie mall, and so he might have continued till 
he came to the end of the world ; for, though seve- 
ral words stood at the end of the serjeant’s lips, 
there they were likely to remain for over. He was, 
indee<l, in the condition of a miser, whom a charit- 
able impulse hath impelled to draw a few ]>cnee to 
the edge of his pocket, wliere they were altogether 
as secure as if they were in the bottom ; for, as 
the one hath not the heart to part with a farthing, 
so neilher had the oilier the lieart to speak a word. 

Booth at length, Avondering that the serjeant diil 
not speak, asked him, What his business was? when 
the kilter with a stammering voice began the follow- 
ing apology ; “ I hope, sir, your honour Avill n«U. 
he angry, nor take anything amiss of me. I do 
assure you, it was not of my seeking, nay, I dare 
not proceeil in the matter without fu^^t asking vour 
leave. Indeed, if I had taken any liberties frc.ni 
the goodiu'ss you ha\e been ploaseal to sluov me, I 
should h»ok upon mysidf as one of the most worth- 
less and despicable of wretches; hut nothing is 
farther from my thoughts. I know the distance 
which is helweeu us; and, because vour hoiuuir 
halli been so kind and good as to treat me Avilh 
more familiarity than any other olfieer evi r did, if I 
had been base enough t() fake any' /reedoms, or to 
encroach upon your honour’s goodness, 1 should 
deserve to be whiiiped through the regiuK ut. I hope, 
theivlore, sir, you will not suspect nn' ot any such 


tenq't.” 

“What can all this imviu, Atkinson? cries 
noth; “A\hnt mighty matter would you introduce 
ith all this jnevious ajiology ? ’ 

“ I am almost asliamcil and alraid to mention it, 
iswercd the serjeant; “and yet I am sure your 
imour will ti. Ui v.’ what I have said, ami not tpnk 
iivtliini; owin',' to niy own iiiosuini>lion ; and, at 
,J saiim tii.u','1 hav.- no i. ason to tlnnk you would 
oanvlIduK to s|...il my foiMunc in an honest way, 
heii'it is liiopped into iny lap without iny own seek- 
i.r Uor may I perish if it is not all the ludy’a 
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own gooclnoas, and I hope in Hcayen, with your 
honour's leave, I shall live to make her amends for 
it*** In a word, that we may not detain the reader’s 
curiosity quite so long as he did Booth's, he ac- 
quainted that gentleman that he bad an offer of 
marriage from a lady of his acquaintance, to whose 
company he had introduced him, and desired his 
permission to accept of it. 

Booth must have been very dull indeed if, after 
what the serjeant had said, and after what he had 
heard Mrs. Ellison say, he had wanted any in- 
formation concerning the lady. He answered him 
briskly and cheerfully, that he had his free consent 
to marry any woman whatever ; “ and the greater 
and richer she is," added he, “ the more I shall 
be pleased with the match. I don't inquire who 
the lady is," said he, smiling, “ but I hope she will 
make as good a wife as, I am convinced, her hus- 
band will deserve." 

" Your honour hath been always too good to me," 
cries Atkinson ; but this I promise you, I will do 
all in my power to merit the kindness she is pleased 
to show me, 1 will be bold to say she will marry 
an honest man, though be is but a poor one ; and 
she shall never want anything whicli I can give her 
or do for her, while my name is Joseph Atkin- 
son." 

" And so her name is a secret, Joe, is it 1" cries 
Booth. 

“'Why, sir," answered the serjeant, "I hox)e 
your honour will not insist upon knowing that, as 
I think it would be dishonourable in me to mention 
it." 

“Not at all," replied Booth ; “ I am the farthest 
in the world from any such desire. I know thee 
better than to imagine thou wouldst disclose the 
name of the fair lady." Booth then shook Atkin- 
son heartily by the hand, and assured him earnestly 
of the joy he had in his good fortune ; for which the 
good serjeant failed not of making all proper ac- 
knowledgments, After which they departed, and 
Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door, Booth hastily 
rushed by ; for he had the utmost difKculty to pre- 
vent laughing in her face. He ran directly up stairs, 
and, throwing himself into a chair, discharged such 
a fit of laughter as greatly surj)rised, and at first al- 
most frightenird, his wife. 

Amelia, it will be supposed, j)rescntly inquired 
into the cause of this phenomenon, Avith Avhich 
Booth, as soon as he Avas able (for that Avas not within 
a fcAV minutes), acquainted her. The iicavs did not 
affectherin the same manner as ithad affected her hus- 
band. On the contrary, she cried, “ I protest I can- 
not guess what makes you see it in so ridiculous a 
light. I really think Mrs. Ellison has chosen very 
Avcll. I am convinced Joe Avill make her one of the 
be^t of husbands ; and, in iny opinion, that is the 
greatest blessing a wotoian can be possessed of," 

HoAveA'er, when Mrs. Ellison came into her room 
a little while afterwards to fetch the children, Amelia 
became of a more risible disposition, especially 
when the former, turning to Booth, Avho was then 
present, said, So, captain, my jantee-serjeant Avas 
very early here this morning. I scolded my maid 
heartily for letting him Avait so long in the entry 
like a lacquey, when she might have shown him 
into my inner apartment." At which words Booth 
burst into a very loud laugh ; and Amelia herself 
could no more prevent laughing than she could 
blushing. 

“ Heyday I" cries Mrs. Ellison; ** Avhat have T said 
to cause all this mirth 1" and at the same time Mush- 
ed, and looked very silly, as is always the case Avith 


persons who suspect themselves to be the objects of 
laughter, without absolutely taking Avhat it is which 
makes them ridiculous. 

Booth still continued laughing ; but Amelia, com- 
posing her muscles, said, “ I ask your pardon, dear 
Mrs. Ellison ; but Mr. Booth hath been in a strange 
giggling humour all this morning ; and 1 really think 
it is infectious." 

“ I ask your pardon too, madam," cries Booth, 
“but one is sometimes unaccountably foolish." 

“Nay, but seriously," said she, “Avhat is the mat- 
ter 1 — something I said about the serjeant, I believe ; 
but you may laugh as much as you please ; I am not 
ashamed of owning I think him one of the prettiest 
fellows I ever saw in my life ; and, I OAvn, 1 scolded 
my maid at suffering him to wait in my entry ; and 
Avhero is the mighty ridiculous matter, pray t" 

“None at all," ansAA^ered Booth; “and I hope 
the next time he Avill be ushered into your inner 
apartment." 

“ 'Why should he not, sir t" replied she ; “ for, 
wherever he is ushered, I am convinced he Avill be- 
haA'e himself as a gentleman should." 

Here Amelia put an end to the discourse, or it 
might have proceeded to very groat lengths ; for 
Booth Avas of a Avaggish inclination, and Mrs. El- 
lison Avas not a lady of the nicest delicacy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The heroic beluiviuur of colonel lUth. 

Booth went this morning to pay a second visit to 
the colonel, Avhere be found cdlonel James. Both 
the colonel and the lieutenant appeared a little shocked 
at their first meeting, but matters were soon cleared 
up ; for the former presently advanced to the latter, 
shook him heartily by the hand, and said, “ Mr. 
Bootli, I am ashamed to see you ; for I Ijave injured 
you, and I heartily ask your par(f.)n. I am now 
perfectly convinced that Avhat I hinted to my hroth(*r, 
and which I find had like to have produced such 
fatal consequences, Avas entirely groundless. If you 
will be contented Avith rny asking your pardon, and 
spare me the disagreeable rfmenibrancc of A^hat 
led me into my error, I shall esteem it as the highfst 
obligation.” 

Booth ansAvered, “ As to what regards yoursrlf, my 
dear colonel, I am al>undantly satisfied ; Imt, as I 
am convinced some rascal hath been iny enemy with 
you in the cruellest manner, I hope you Avill not 
deny me the opportunity of kicking him through 
the world." 

“ By all the dignity of man," cri<*s eolonel IJath, 
“the boy speaks with spirit, and his request is reason- 
able.” 

f’olonel James hesitated a moment, and then 
Avliispered Booth that he Avould give him all the 
satisfaction irnagiTtablc concerning the Avholo allair 
Avhen they Avere alone together; upon whieh, Boo(l> 
addressing himself to colonel Bath, the discourse 
turned on other matters during the reinaimlor ef 
the visit, Avhich Avas but short, and then both Aveiit 
aAvay together, leaving colonel Bath as Avell as it 
Avaa possible to expect, more to the satisfaction ‘»f 
Booth than of colonel James, Avho Avould not have 
been displeased if his wound had been more dan- 
gerous ; for he was groAvn somewhat Aveary of 
disposition that ^je rather called captions than heroic, 
and Avhich, as he every day more and more hated 
Ills AA'ife, he apprehended might some time or other 
give him some trouble ; for Bath was the most af- 
fectionate of brothers, and had often swore, in the 
presence of James, that he would eat any man alive 
Avho should use his sister ill. 
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Colonel Bath was well satisfled that his brother 
and the lieutenant were gone out with a design of 
tilting, from which he ottered not a syllable to 
dissuade them, as he was convinced it was right, 
and that Booth could not in honour take, nor the 
colonel give, any less satisfaction. When they had 
been gone therefore about half an hour, he rang bis 
bell to inquire if there was any news of his bro4her ; 
a question which he repeated every ten minutes for 
the space of two hours, when, having heard nothing 
of him, he began to conclude tliat both were killed 
on the spot. 

While he was in this state of anxiety his sister 
came to see him ; for, notwithstanding his desire of 
keeping it a secret, the duel liad blazed all over the 
town. After receiving some kind congratulations 
on his safety, and some unkind hints concerning the 
warmth of his temper, the colonel asked her when 
she had seen her husband t she answered, not that 
morning. He then communicatCHl to her his sus- 
picion, told her he was convinced his brother had 
drawft his sword that day, and that, as neither of 
them had heard anything from him, he began to 
apprehend the worst that could happen. 

Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Cibber were ever 
in a greater consternation on tlie stage than now ap- 
peared in the countenance of Mrs. James. “ (lood 
Heavens! brother,” cried she; ” what do you tell 
me ? you have frightened me to death. Let your 
man get me a glass of water immediately, if you have 
not a mind to s(ai me die before your face. When, 
where, how was this quarrell why did not you pre- 
vcMit it if you knew of it 1 is it not enough to be 
every day tormenting me with hazarding your own 
life, but must you bring the life of one who you 
know must he, and ought to l)e, so much tlie dearest 
of all to me, into ilangert take your sword, hrotlier, 
take your sword, and plunge it into my bosom ; it 
would be kinder of you than to till it with siieh 
dreads and terroft.” Here she swallowed tin* glass 
of water, and then threw herself back in her chair, 
as if slu* had intentled to faint away. • 

Perhaps, if she had so, the colonel would have 
lent her no assistance, for she had hurt him more 
than by ten thousand stabs. He sat erect in his 
chair, with his eyebrows knit, his forehead wrinkled, 
his eyes Hashing lire, his teeth grating against each 
other, and breathhig horror all round him. In this 
posture he sat for some time silent,, casting disdain- 
ful looks at his sister. At last his voice fuiiid its 
way through a passion which had almost chok<'d 
him, and he cried out, “ Sister, what hax* I done 
to deserve the opinion you express of me ! which 
of my actions hath made you conclude that 1 am a 
rascal and a coward 1 look at that poor sword, 
which never woman yet saw hut in its sheath ; what 
hath that done to merit your desire that it should he 
contaminated with the blood of a woman 1 ” 

“ Alas! brother,” cried she, ” I know not what 
you say ; you are desirous, 1 believe, to ti'rrify ino 
out of the little senses I have left. What can I 
have said, in the agonies of grief into which you 
throw me, to deserve this passion 1” 

“What have you said I” answered the colonel; 
** }oq have said that which, if a man had sptiken, 
nay, d — n me, if he had but liinted that he durst 
even tliink, I would have made him eat my sword ; 
by all the dignity of man, I would Iiavo cnimhled 
bis soul into powder. But I consider (hat flu* words 
Were 8|)okei\ by a woman, and 1 am calm again. 
Lousider, my dear, that you are my sister, and be- 
nive yoiirself with more spirit. 1 have only men- 
Loned to you my surmise. It may not have hap- 
pened as I suspect ; but, let what will have linp- 


pened, you will have the comfort that your husband 
hath behaved himself with becoming dignity, and 
lies in the bed of honour.” 

“ Talk not to me of such comfort,” replied the 
lady ; “ it is a loss I cannot survive. But why do 1 
sit here lamenting myselft 1 will go this instant 
and know the worst of my fate, if ray trembling 
limbs will carry me to my coach. Good morrow, 
dear brother ; whatever becomes of me, I am glad 
to find you out of danger.” The colonel paid her 
his proper compliments, and she then left the room, 
but returned instantly back, saying, ” Brother, I 
must beg the favour of you to let your footman step 
to my mantua-maker ; 1 am sure it is a miracle, in 
my present distracted condition, how it came into 
my head.” The footman was presently suininoued, 
and Mrs. James delivered him his message, which 
was to countermand the orders which she had given 
that very morning to make her up a new suit of 
brocade. ” Heaven knows,” says she, “ now, when 
I can wear brocade, or whet her ever I shall wear 
it.” And now, having repeated her message with 
great exactness, lest there should be any mistake, 
she again lamented her wretched situation, and then 
departed, leaving the colonel in full expectation of 
hearing speedy news of the fatal issue of the battle. 

But, though the reader should entertain the same 
curiosity, we must be excu.sed from satisfying it till 
W(} have first accounted for an incident which wc 
have related in this very chapter, and which, we 
think, deserves some solulion. The critic, I am 
convinced, already is apprised that I mean the 
friendly behu\iour of James to Booth, which, from 
what we had before recorded, seemed so little to be 
expected. 

It must be remembered that the anger which the 
former of these gtuitlemen had conceived against the 
latter arose entirely from the false account given 
by Miss Matthews of Booth, whom that lady Inul 
accused to colonel James of having as basely as 
wickedly traduced his character. 

Now, of all the ministers of vengeance, there are 
none with whom the devil deals so treacherously as 
with those whom he employs in executing the mis- 
cliievous purposes of an angry mistress ; for no sooner 
is revenge executed on an otTiuuiing lover than it is 
sure to be repented ; and all the anger wliiidi bi'fore 
raged against the beloved object, returns with double 
fury on the head of his assassin. 

Miss Matthews, therefore, no sooner heard that 
Booth was killed (for so was the report at first, and 
by a colonel of the army) than she immediately con- 
cluded it to be James. She was extremely shocked 
with the news, and her heart instantly began to 
relent. All the reasons on w hich she had founded 
her love recurred, in the strongest and liveliest co- 
lours, to her mind, and all the Cnanses of her hatred 
sunk dow'n and disappeared ; or, if the least remem- 
brance of anything which had disobliged her re- 
mained, her heart became his Ailous advocate, and 
•oon satisfied her that her ow n lates were more to be 
blamed than he, and that, without being a villain, 
be could have acted no otherwise than he had done. 

In this temper of mind she looked on 1161*8011 as 
the murderer of an innocent man, and, what to her 
was much worse, of the man slie liad loved, and 
still did love, with all tlic violence imaginable. She 
lookml o» Jr,n>os as tlio tool with which she had 
.irnie this miinicr; an.l, as it is usual lor ,)0O|)le wlio 
luivc ruslily or ina.lvcrtcutly made any ammato or 
inanimate lliiii)? tlie instrument of misclnet to hate 
the inniH-cnt means b) winch the mtsehiel was et- 
fected (for this is a subtle method which the mind 
iuveuts to excuse oui selves, the last objects on whom 
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we would willinpfly wreak our vengeance), so Miss 
Matthews now hated and cursed James as the cf- 
ticient cause of that act which she herself had con- 
trived and laboured to carry into execution. 

She sat down therefore in a furious agitation, little 
short of madness, and wrote the following letter : 

I HopK this will find yon in the hands of justice, for the 
murder of one of the best friends that ever man was blest w ith. 
In one sense, indeed, he may seem to have deserved his fate, 
by clioosin^ a f«)ol for a friend; for wfio but a fool would ha%’0 
bidieved what the aii^er ami raire of an injure»l woman sug- 
gested; a story so iinprolml)Ie, that 1 coulil scarce be thought 
in earnest when 1 mentbmed it ? 

“ Know, then, cruel wretch, that poor llooth loved von of 
all men lueatliing, and was, I l)clie\e. in your conniieiidation, 
guilty of as much falsehood as I was iii what 1 told you con- 
cerning iiim. 

“ if Uus knowledge makes you luistuable, it is no more than 
you have made the unhappy * “ K M.vrriiKWs.” 

CII.VrTER IX. 

Iteing the bxst chapter of the fifth book. 

Wf. shall now return to colonel James and Mr. 
llooth, who walkoil together from colonel Bath’s 
lodging with much more peaceable intention than 
that gentleman had conjectured, who dnmmt of mr- 
thiug but swords and guns and implements of war. 

'riie Birdcage-walk in the I*ark was the scene 
ai)poiiited by James for unburtheniug Ids mind. — 
Thither they came, and there James acquainted 
Booth with all that which the reader knows already, 
and gave him the letter which ue have inserted at 
the end of the last chapter. 

Bootli expressed great astonishment at this rela- 
tion, not without venting some detestation of tlie 
wickedness of iSIiss Matthews ; upon which James 
took him up, saying, lie ought not to speak with 
sucli abhorrence of faults wdiich love for him had 
occasioned. 

“ Can you mention love, my dear colonel,” cried 
Booth, “ and such a woman in the same breath t” 

“ Yes, faitli *. can I,” says James ; “ for the devil 
take me if 1 know a more lovely woman in the 
world.” Here he began to describe her whole per- 
son ; hut, as we cairriot insert all the description, .so 
w'e shall omit it all; and ‘concluded with saying, 

“ Curse me if I don't tldnk her the tinest creature iu 
the universe. I wouhl give half my estate, Bo»)th, 
if she loved me as well as she doth you. Though, 
on second consideration, I believe I siiouhl repent 
that bargain ; for tlien, very possibly, 1 should not 
care a farthing for her.” 

” You will pardon me, dear colonel,” answered 
Booth; “but tome there appears somewlial very 
singular in your way of thinking. Beauty is, in- 
deed, the object of liking, great qualities admi- 
ration, good ones of esteem ; but thij devil take me 
if I think anything but love to be the object of 
love.” 

“ 1.1 there not ^methiiig too selfish,” replied 
.Tamos, “ in that opRion 1 but, without considering 
it ill that light, l.s it not of all things the most in- 
sipid t all oil! all sugar! zounds! it is enough to 
cloy the sharp-set appetite of a parson. Aciils surely 
are the most likely to quicken.” 

“ I do not love reasoning in allegories,” cries 
Booth ; “ hut Avith regard to love, I declare I never 
found anything cloying in it. I have lived almost 
alone with my wife near three years togetln'r, Avas 
never tired with her conijmny, nor ever wished for 
any other; and I am sun I never tasted any of the 
acitl you mention to quicken my appetite.” 

“ This is all very <*xfraorflinruy and romantic to 
«.i‘ answered the cfdom 1. “ If 1 Avas to he kIiiiI 

up ihrei, y.ars Avith the same woman, Avhich Heaven 


forbid! nothing, I think, could keep me alive bu: 
a temper as violent as tliat of Miss MatthcAvs. A:i 
to loA'e, it Avould make me sick to death in the tAven- 
tieth part of that time. If I Avas so condemned, let 
me sec, what would I Avish the AA'oman to be 1 1 
think no one virtue would be sufHcient. With the 
spirit of a tigress, I would have her be a prude, a 
scoliH a scholar, a critic, a wit, a politician, and a 
jacobite ; and then, perhaps, eternal opposition 
AA-ouId keep up our spirits ; and, Avishing one another 
daily at the devil, Ave should make a shift to drag 
oil a damnable state of life, without much spleen or 
vapours.” 

" “ And so you do not intend,” cries Booth, “ tc 
break Avilh tbi.s Avomant” 

“ X ot more than I have already, if I can help it,’ 
ansAvered the colonel. 

“ And you Avill he reconciled to her!” said Booth. 

“ Y"es, faith! Avill I, if I can,” answered the colo- 
nel ; “ I hope you have no objection.” 

“ None, my dear friend,” said Booth, “ unless on 
your account.” 

“ I do believe you,” said the colonel ; “ and yet, 
let me tell you, you are a very extraordinary man, 
not to desire me to quit her ou your own account. 
Upon my soul, 1 begin to pity the woman, wlm 
hath placed her alfection, perliajis, on the only man 
in England of your age who wouhl not n turu it. 
But for my p'.irt, i promise you, I like her lu'jond 
all other Avomen ; and, Avhilst that is tlie casi*. my 
hoy, if her mind w as as full of ini(jiiity as i’audora’s 
box Avas of disease's, 1 M hug her close in toy anus, 
and only take as much care as j)ossihl(‘ t«) kiM*p tlie 
Ihl down for fear of mischief. But coiiu', dear 
B(»oth,” said he, “ h‘t us consider your aliairs ; for 
I am ashamed of having negh'ided them so long; 
and llie only angt'r I have against this Av»*iieli i.s, 
tliat she was the oecasion of it.” 

Booth then acquainted the colonel Avith tlie pro- 
nii.ses he had received from the ^ohle lord, upon 
Avhich James shook him by the hand, and lu arlily 
Avished him joy, crying, “ I do assure you, if you 
have his interest, you Avili need no otlier ; I did not 
know you was acipiainted with him.” 

To AS Inch Mr. Booth ansAvered, “Tlnit he Avas 
but a iieAV acquaintauce, and that he Avas recom- 
mended to him by a huly.” 

“A lady!” cries the colonel; “ a\'<*11, I don’t ask 
her name. You are a hapj»y man, Bixith, amoiigsl 
the women; and, I assure you, you could Iihai; 
no stronger recommendation. The peer loves the 
ladies, I believe, as Avell as ever Mark Antony did; 
and it is not his fault if he hath not spent ;is much 
upon them. If he «)iiee fixes his eye upon a woiiiaii, 
he Avill stick at nothing to get her. 

“ Ay, indeed !” criis Booth, “is that his cha- 
racter T” 

“Ay, fiiiitii,’’ ausAvered the colonel, “and tin* clii- 
racter of most men besides liiui. FeAV of tle'in, I 
mean, Avill stick at anything beside*- fimir money. 
Jusque ii la Bourse is sometimes tlni boundary of 
love as well as friemiship. Ami, imhuMl, I inocr 
kiicAV any other man part Avitli his riumey so a ci v 
freely on llu'se occasiems. Yhm see, dear Booth, 
the eontidemu! I have in your honour.” 

“ I liope, indeed, you havt*,” cries Booth, “ htd I 
don’t 8i*e what instance you iioav give me ol tliat 
confidimeo.’’ 

“ Have not I nhoAvn you,” ansAvered Janus 
“ Avhere you may carry your goods to market H I 
assure you, my friend, that is a secret I avouM i ' d 
impart to every man in your situation, and all <‘.i- 
ciiiiistuiices considercil ” 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” cries Booth very gravely, 
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and turning ag pale as death, “ you shftuld entertain 
a thought of this kind ; a thought which hath 
almost frozen up my blood. I am unwilling to be- 
lieve there are such villains in the world ; but there 
is none of them whom I should detest half so much 
as myself, if my own mind had ever suggested to 
me a hint of that kind. 1 have tasted of some dis- 
tresses of life, and I know not to what greater I 
may be driven, but my honour, I thank Heaven, is 
ill my own power, and I can boldly say to Fortune 
that she shall not rob me of it." 

“Have 1 not expressed that confidence, my dear 
Booth 1" answered the colonel. “And wliat you 
say now well justifies my opinion; for I do agree 
with you that, considering all things, it would be 
the highest instance of dislionour.” 

“ Dishonour, indeed !" returned Booth. “ What! 
to prostitute my wife ! Can I think there is such 
a wretch breathing ‘1’’ 

“ I don’t know that,” said the colonel ; “ but I 
am sure it was very far from my intention to insi- 
nuate the h^ast hint of any such matter to you. Nor 
can I imagiiK^ how you yoursedf could conceive such 
a thought. The goods 1 meant were no other tlian 
the charming pinson of Miss Matthews; ft)r whom 
I am convinced iny lord would bid a swingeing price 
Jigainst me.” 

HootlTs (•ountenanee greatly cleared up at this 
declaration, and he answered with a smile, that he 
hoped he need not givi* the colonel any assurances 
»»n that head, However, though ln' was satisfied 
with n'gard to tlie colonel’s suspicious, yet some 
chimeras now arose in his brain wiiich gave him no 
very agreeable sensations, Wliat lliese were, the 
sagacious nsider may jiroliably suspect ; hut, if he 
should not, W(* may perli.aps liave occasion to open 
thi'in in tlu? seipid, lima* we will put an end to 
tliis dialogue, and to tin; tifth book of this history. 

BOOK VT.—Cdl ABTini I. 

PiUU’^'ViicH on lj<'aiity, with mhor grave laattiTs. 

'riii; colom I and Booth walked togetlier to the 
latter’s lodgings ; for as it was not tliat «Iay in the 
week in which all parts of the town are inditlerent, 
Booth could not wsiit on the colonel. 

When they ariivcai iu Spring-garden, Booth, to 
his great surprise, found no one at home but the 
niaid. In truth, Amelia had accompanied Mrs. 
Kllison and her cliiMren to his lordsliip’s ; for, as 
licr little girl shovved a great unwillingness to go 
without lier, the fond mother was easily persuaded 
to make one of the company. 

Bootli had HCarei* ushered the colonel up to his 
apartment when a servant from Mrs. James knoekeil 
hastily at the door. The lady, not meeting with her 
husband at her return home, lu'gan to despair i>f him, 
and p. i tormeil everything which was decent on the 
ocrasioii. /\ii apothc'cary was ])rescntly called with 
liartshorn ami sal volatile, a doctor was sent for, and 
messengers wt‘re despatclied evt*ry W'ay ; amongst the 
rest, one Acas sent to incpiire at the loilgings oi his 
supposed antagonist. 

The servant Igniting that his masti’r w’as alive and 
well above stairs, ran up eagerly to acquaint him 
with the dreadful situation in which he left his 
iniserahle lady at Itome, and likewise with thcxH*ca- 
sion of all her distress, saying, that his lady had 
i)ecn at her brother’s, ami had tliere lieard that his 
honour was killeil in a duel by captain Booth. 

The colonel smiled at this account, and hid the 
servant make haste hack to contradict it. And thou 
turning to Booth, In? said, “ Was llieia' ever such 
'iuolher fellow as this brother of mine i I thought 


indeed his behaviour was somewhat odd at llie time. 
I suppose he overheard me whisj)er that 1 would 
give you satisfaction, auu thenee concluded we went 
together with a design of tilting. D — ii the fi-llow, 
I begin to grow heartily sick of him, and wish I 
could get well rid of him without euttiiig his throat, 
which I sometimes apprehended he will insist on 
my doing, aa a return for my getting him made a 
lieutenant-colonel." 

Whilst these two gentlemen were commenting on 
the character of the third, Amelia and her company 
returned, and all presently came up stairs, not only 
the children, but the two ladies, laden with trinkets 
as if they had been come from a fair. Amelia, who 
had been highly delighted all the morning with the 
excessive pleasure which her children enjoyed, when 
she saw colonel James with her husband, and per- 
ceived the most manifest marks of tint rccoiurilia- 
tion which she knew had been so long and so 
earnestly wished by Bootli, became so transported 
with joy, that her happiness was scarce capable ot 
addition. Exercise had painted her face with ver- 
milion; and the highest good- humour had so sweet- 
ened every feature, and a vast flow of spirits had so 
lightened up her bright eyes, that she was all ablaze 
of beauty. She seemed, indeed, as Milton sublimely 
describes Eve, 


— Adorn’d 

With what all Earth or Heaven could hetdow 
To make her amiable. 

Again : 

(Jrace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye. 

In e\ery j'ehture, and love. 

Or, US AVullcr sweetly, though less sublimely, 
sings 

Sweettiess, truth, ami every srracc 
Which time ami u^^e an* w ont to teach. 

The e\e may in a moment re.ieh. 

Ami reail ’ilistiuelly in her face. 

Or, to mention one poet more, and him of all llie 
sweetest, she seemed to be the very person of whom 
Snekling wrote the following lines, where, speaking 
of Cupid he says, 

.Ml his loAoly looks, his {i)eftsin<; fires. 

All his sweet motions, all ULs lukini; smiles. 

All tlj.U awakes, all that iullames desires, 

All that sweetly commands, all that beguiles. 

He does into vme pair of eves eouNey. 

Ami tln-re begs lea\o that lie himself may stay. 

Such was Amelia at tliis time when site enleinl the 
room ; and, having paid her respects to the colonel, 
slie went up to her husband, and crie»l, “ O. iny 
dear! never were any creatures so happy as a our 
little things havt* been this whole morning; and all 
owing to my loial’s goodness; sure never was any- 
tliing so gooil-natnred and so generous 1” Sin* then 
made the children produce their presents, the Milne 
of which amounted to a prtlty large suin ; lor tliere 
was a gohl Avateh, amongst the trinkets, that cost 
above twenty guineas. 

Instead of diseovering much satisfaction on tins 
occasion as Amelia expected, ‘Booth a cry gra\ely 


ansAvered, “And jnaA, my dear, luov are avc to re- 
pay all these obligations to his lordship I" “ Now 

can you ask so strange a question I t ‘ 

Kllisi'm: “how little do aou know ot the soul ol 
gemn-tisitv (for sure mv eonsiu lieserves tliat namej 
will'll v.iii cull H few little liiiikctu iriv. ii to cluUIrcii 
nil iiMk'iiliou:” Iiiilcc.l.iiiyilcur.’ ciics Amelia, 
1 woi.M haie St.., 1,10.1 his I'aml >' !>'«- 

I was |•,.l■.■.'.l at last al.s..hiti'l\ t.) ivliise, 


si hie 


r l.,'li.'V.' ho w.ml.l have lai.l a hiimlicl i.mmJ 

Chihli-.'.. : for I S'*" «« 


out on llie • 

|•„.„1 „f Chil.lic.i, "liich .•..Iiiinc.'s me he .3 0110 
II,.' h.'st ..r i.i. n; hut I ask you.- l>ar.l.ii,, .'ol.mel, 
sai.l si,.-, I.iri,im:l.i him ; “ 1 slioiiKl not cutcitiuu you 
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with these subjects ; yet I know you hare goodness 
enough to excuse the folly of a mother." 

The colonel made a very low assenting bow, and 
soon after they all sat down to a small repast; for 
the colonel had promised Booth to dine with him 
when they first came home together, and what he 
had since heard from his own house gave him still 
less inclination than ever to repair thither. 

But, besides both these, there was a third and 
stronger inducement to him to pass the day with his 
friend, and this was the desire of passing it with his 
friend's wife. When the colonel had first seen 
Amelia In France, she was but just recovered from 
a consumptive habit, and looked pale and thin ; be- 
sides, his engagements with Miss Bath at that time 
took total possession of him, and guarded his heart 
from the impressions of another woman ; and, when ho 
had dined with her in town, the vexations through 
which she had lately passed had somewhat deadened 
her beauty ; besides, he was then engaged, as we 
have seen, in a very warm pursuit of a new mis- 
tress, but now he had no such impediment; for, 
though the reader hath just before seen his warm 
declarations of a passion for Miss Matthews, yet it 
may be remembered that he had been in possession 
of her for above a fortnight ; and one of the happy 
properties of this kind of passion is, that it can with 
equal violence love half a dozen or half a score dif- 
ferent objects at one and the same time. 

But indeed such were the charms now displayed 
by Amelia, of which we endeavoured above to draw 
some faint resemblance, that perhaps no other beauty 
could have secured him from their influence ; and 
here, to confess a truth in his favour, however the 
grave or rather the hypocritical j)art of mankind 
may censure it, I am firmly persuaded that to with- 
draw admiration from exquisite beauty, or to feel no 
delight in gazing at it, is as impossible as to feel no 
warmth from the most scorching rays of the sun. 
To run away is all that is in our power ; and in the 
former case, if it must he allowed we have the 
power of running away, it .must he allowed also 
that it requires the strongest resolution to execute 
it ; for when, as Drydeii says, 

All paradise is open’d in a face, 
how natural is the desire of going thither! and how 
difficult to quit the lovely prospect! 

And yet, however difficult this may be, my young 
readers, it is absolutely necessary, and that imme- 
diatly too : fiatter not yourselves that fire will not 
scorch as well as warm, and the longer we stay 
within its reach the more wc shall burn. The ad- 
miration of a beautiful woman, though the wife of 
our dearest friend, may at first perhaps he inno- 
cent, but let us not flatter ourselves it will always 
remain so ; desire is sure to succeed ; and wishes, 
hopes, designs, with a long train of mischiefs, tread 
close at our heels. In aflarrs of this kind we may 
most properly apply the well-known remark of 
neino repmte fait tiirpissimus. It fares, indeed, 
with us on this occasion as with the unwary travel- 
ler in some parts of Arabia, the desert, whom the 
treacherous sands imperceptibly betray till he is 
t)verwhelmed and lost. In both cases the only 
safety is by withdrawing our feet the very first 
moment wc perceive them sliding. 

This degression may ap})ear impertinent to some 
readers ; we could not, however, avoid the oppor- 
tunity of offering the above hints ; since of all pas- 
sions there is none against which wc sliouid so 
strongly fortify ourselves as this, which is generally 
called love ; for no other lays before us, especially 
in the tumultuous days of youth, such sweet, such 
strong and almost irresistible temptations; none 


hath produced in private life such fatal and lament- 
able tragedies ; and, what is worst of all, there is 
none to whose poison and infatuation the best of 
minds are so liable. Ambition scarce ever produces 
any evil but when it reigns in cruel and savage 
bosoms ; and avarice seldom flourishes at all but iu 
the basest and poorest soil, liove, on the contrary, 
sprouts usually up in the richest and noblest minds ; 
but there, unless nicely watched, pruned, and cul- 
tivated, and carefully kept clear of those vicious 
weeds which arc too apt to surround it, it branches 
forth into wildness and disorder, produces nothing 
desirable, but chokes up and kills whatever is good 
and noble in the mind where it so abounds. In 
short, to drop the allegory, not only tenderness and 
good nature, hut bravery, generosity, and every virtue 
are often made the instruments of effecting the most 
atrocious purposes of this all-subduing tyrant. 

CHAPTER II. 

Which will nut appear, wc presume, unnatural to all married 
readers. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but an indif- 
ferent repast to the colonel’s hunger, here was most 
excellent entertainment of a much higher kind. 
The colonel began now to wonder within himself at 
his not having before discovered such incoiiiparahh; 
beauty and excellence. This wonder was indeed so 
natural, that, lest it should arise likewise in the rea- 
der, we thought proper to give the solutiou of it in 
the preceding chapter. 

During the first two hours the colonel scarce ever 
had his eyes off from Amelia ; for he was taken by 
surprise, and his heart was gone before he suspected 
himself to be in any danger. His mind, however, 
no sooner suggested a certain secret to him than it 
suggested some degree of prudence to him at the 
same time ; and the knowledge that he had thoughts 
to conceal, and the care of concealing them, had 
birth at one and the same instant. During the re- 
sidue of the day, therefore, he grew more circum- 
spect, and contented himself with now and then 
stealing a look by chance, especially as the more 
than ordinary gravity of Booth made him fear that his 
former behaviour had betrayed to Booth’s observation 
the . great and sudden liking he had conceived for 
his wife, even before he had observed it in himself. 

Amelia continued the whole day in the highest 
spirits and highest good humour imaginable, never 
once remarking that appearance of discontent 
in her husband of which the colonel had taken 
notice; so much more quick-sighted, as wc have 
somewhere else hinted, is guilt than innocence. 
Whether Booth had in reality made any such ob- 
servations on the colonel’s behaviour as he had sus- 
pected, we will not undertake to determine ; yet so 
far may be material to say, as we can with sufficient 
certainty, that the change in Booth’s behaviour that 
day, from what was usual with him, was remarkable 
enougli. None of his former vivacity appeared iu 
his conversation ; and his countenance was altered 
from being the picture of sweetness and good hu- 
mour, not indeed to sourness or moroseness, but to 
gravity and melancholy. • 

Though the colonel’s suspicion had the effect 
which we have mentioned on his behaviour, yet it 
could not persuade him to depart. In short, he sat 
in his chair as if confined to it by enchantment, 
stealing looks now and then, and humouring his 
growing passion, without having command enough 
over his limbs to carry him out of the room, till de- 
cency at last forced him to put an end to his prepos- 
terous visit. When the husband and wife w(jro left 
alone together, 'he latter resumed the subjeot of her 
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children, and gave Booth a particular narrative of all 
that had passed at his lordship^s, which he, though 
Bomethiiig had certainly disconcerted him, alfccted 
to receive with all the pleasure he couhl ; and this 
afiectation, however awkwardly he acted his part, 
passed very well on Amelia ; for she could not well 
conceive a displeasure of which she had not the 
least hint of any cause, and indeed at a time when, 
from, his reconciliation with James, she imagined 
her husband to be entirely and perfectly happy. 

The greatest part of that night Booth jiassed 
awake ; and, if during the residue he might be said 
to sleep, he could scarce be said to enjoy repose ; 
his eyes were no sooner closed, than he was pur- 
sued and haunted by the most frightful and ter- 
rifying dreams, which threw him into so restless a 
condition, that he soon disturbed his Amelia, and 
greatly alarmed her with apprehensions that he had 
been seized by some dreadful disease, though lie had 
not the least symptoms of a fever by any extraor- 
dinary heat, or any other indication, but was rather 
colder than usual. 

As Booth assured his wife that he was very well, 
but found no inclination to sleep, she likewise bid 
adieu to her slumbers, and attempted to entertain 
him with her conversation. U poll which his lord- 
ship occurred as the first topic; and she repeated 
to liim all the stories Avhich she had heard from 
Mr. Ellison, of the peer’s goodness to his sister and 
his nephew and niece. “ It is impossible, my dear,*' 
says she, ** to describe their fondness for their uncle, 
whicli is to me an incontestible sign of a parent’s 
goodness.” In this manner she ran on for seve- 
ral minutes, concluding at last, that it was pity 
so very few had such generous minds joined to im- 
mense fortunes. 

Booth, instesid of making a direct answer to what 
Amelia had said, cried coldly, ” But do you think, 
my dear, it was right to accept all those expensive 
toys whicli tlie children brought honiel And I ask 
you again, what return we are to make for these ob- 
ligations'!” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” cries Amelia, “you sec this 
matter in two serious a light. Though 1 am the 
last person in the world who would lessen his lord- 
ship’s gooilness (indeed I shall always think we are 
both infinitely obliged to him), yet sure you must 
allow the e.x])ense to be a mere trifle to such a vast for- 
tune.. As for return, his own benevolence, in the satis- 
fadion it receives, more than repays itself, and 1 am 
conviiic(!(l, he expects no other.” 

“Very well, my dear,” cries Booth, “you shall 
have it your way; 1 must confess I never yet found 
any reason to blame your discernment ; and ])er- 
haps 1 have been in the wrong to give myself so 
miicli uneasiness on this account.” 

“ Uneasiness, child I” said Amelia eagerly; “ Good 
1 leavens ! Inith this made yon uneasy ?” 

“I do own it hath,” answered Booth, “and it 
haf/i been the only cause of breaking my repose.” 

“ IVhy tlicn I wish,” cries Amelia, “all the things 
had been at tlic devil before ever the children had 
seen them ; and, whatever I may think myself, I 
promise you they shall never more accept the value 
of a farthing; — if upon this occasion I have been 
the cause of your uneasiness, you will do me the 
justice to believe that I was totally innocent.” 

At those words Booth caught her in his arms, 
Jind with the tenderest embrace, emphatically re- 
peating the word innocent, cried, “ Heaven forbid 
I should think otherwise! O, thou art the best of 
creatures that ever blessed a man !” 

“Well, but,” said she, smiling, “do confess, my 
dear, the ti nth ; I promise you I won’t blame you 
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nor disesteem you for it ; but is not pride really at 
the bottom of this fear of an obligation!” 

“ Perhaps it may,” answered he ; “ or, if you will, 
you may call it fear. I own 1 am afraid of obli- 
gations, as the worst kind of debts ; for 1 have 
generally observed those who confer them expect 
to be repaid ten thousand fold.” 

Here ended all that is material of their discourse ; 
and a little time afterwards, tliey both fell fast asleep 
in one another’s arms ; from which time Booth liad no 
more restlessness, nor any further perturbation in 
his dreams. 

Their repose, however, had been so much disturbed 
in the former part of the night, that, as it was very 
late before they enjoyed that sweet sleep I have just 
mentioned, they lay abed the next day till noon, 
when they both rose with the utmost cheerfulness ; 
and, while Amelia bestirred herself in the ailairs of 
her family, Booth went to visit the wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman still proceeding very 
fast in Ills recovery, with which he was more pleased 
than he had reason to be with his reception ; for the 
colonel received him very coldly indeed, and, when 
Booth told him he had received perfect satisfaction 
from hU brother, Bath erected his head and answered 
with a sneer, “Very well, sir, if you think these 
matters can be so made up, d — ii me if it is any 
business of mine. My dignity hath not been in- 
jured.” 

“ No one, T believe,” cries Booth, “ dare injure it.” 

“ You believe sol” said the colonel; “I think, 
sir, you might be assured of it ; but this, at least, 
you may be assured of, that if any man diil, I would 
tumble him down the precipice of hell, d — n me, 
that you may he assured of.” 

As Booth found the colonel in this disposition, 
he had no great inclination to lengthen out his visit, 
nor did the colonel himself seem to desire it ; so he 
soon returned hack to his Amelia, whom ho found 
performing the office of a cook, with as much pleasure 
as a fine lady generally enjoys in dressing herself 
out for a hall. 

CHAPTER III. 

la which the history looks a little backwards. 
Before we proceed farther in our history wc shall 
recount a sliort scene to our reader which passed 
between Amelia and Mrs. Ellison whilst Booth 
w as on his visit to colonel Bath. Wc have already 
observed that Amelia had eonceivod uu extraordi- 
nary alfcction for Mrs. Bcnuct, which had still in- 
creased every time she saw her ; she thought she 
discovered something wonderfully good and gentle 
in her countenance and disposition, and was very 
desirous of knowing her whole history. 

She had a very short interview' with that lady tliis 
morning in, Mrs. Ellison’s apartment. As soon, 
therefore, as Mrs. Bennot was gone, Amelia ac- 
quainted Mrs. Ellison with the gootl vihnion site 
had conceived of her friend, and likewise with her 
curiosity to know her story : ” Eor there must l>e 
something uncommonly good,” said she, “in one 
who can so truly mourn lor a liiisband above three 
years after his death.” 

“ O !” cries Mrs. Ellison, “ to he sure the world 
must allow her to have been one of tlio best of 
wives. And, indeed, upon the w'holo, she is a good 
sort of W'oman ; and W’hat I like her the host for is 
a strong resemblance that she hears to yourself iix 
the form of her person, and still more in her voice. 
But for my own part, I know nothing remarkable in 
her fortune, unless what I have told you, that she 
was the daughter of a clergyman, had little or no 
fortune, and married a poor parson lor love, who 
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left her in the utmost distress. If you please, I will 
show you a letter which she writ to me at that time, 
though 1 insist upon your promise never to mention 
it to her ; indeed, you will be the tirat person I 
ever showed it to." She then opened her scrutoire, 
and, taking out the letter, delivered it to Amelia, 
saying, “Tliere, madam, is, I believe, as line a 
picture of distress as can w^ell be drawn." 

^'Dbak Madam, — A a I liavu no other frieud on earth Imt 
yourself, 1 hope you will i)ar(lon my writing to yon at this 
•easou ; thougn I do not know that you can relievo my dis- 
tresses, or, if you can, have I any pretence to expect that you 

should. My poor dear, O Heavens— my lies dead in llio 

house ; and, after 1 had procured siiflicicnt to bury him. a set 
of ruflians have entered my house, seized all I have, have 
seized his dear, dear cor{ise, and threaten to deny it burial. 
For Heaven’s sake, send me, at least, some advice; little 
Tommy stands now by me cryiu;,' for broad, which I have not 
to give him. 1 can say no more than that I am your mint dis- 
tressed htiiubU* servant, “ M. IIknnet." 

Amelia road the letter over twice, and then re- 
turning it, with tears in her eyes, asked how the 
poor creature could possibly get through such dis- 
tress. 

“ You may depend upon it, madam," said Mrs. 
Ellison, “ the moment 1 read this account I posted 
away immediately to the lady. As to the seizing the 
body, that 1 found was a mere bugbear ; but all the 
rest w’as literally true. 1 scut iinmediuttdy for the 
same gentleman that I recommended to Mr. Booth, 
left the care of burying the corpse to him, and 
brought my friend and her little boy immediately 
away to my own house, where she remained some 
months in the most miserable condition. I then 
prevailed with her to retire into the country, and 
procured her a lodging with a friend at St. Edmunds- 
bury, tlie air and gaiety of which place by degrees 
recovered her ; and she returmal in about a twelve- 
month to town, as well, 1 think, as she is at pre- 
sent." 

“lam almost afraid to ask,** cries Amelia, “ and 
yet I long methiiiks to know what is become of the 
poor little boy." 

“ He hath been dead," sail Mrs. Ellison, “ a lit- 
tle more than half a year ; and tlie iiiotber lamented 
him at first almost as much as siic did her husband, 
but I found it indeed rather an easier matter to 
comfort her, though I sat up with her near a 
fortnight upon the latter occasion." 

“ You are a good creature," said Amelia, “and I 
love you dearly." 

“ Alas ! madam," cries she, “ what could I have 
done if it had not been for tlie goodness of that best 
of men, my noble cousin ! His lordship no sooner 
heard of the widow’s distress from me tlian he im- 
mediately settled one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year upon her during lier life." 

“Well! how noble, how generous w'as that I" 
said Amelia. “I declare I begin to love your cou- 
sin, Mrs. Ellison." 

“ And I declare, if you do," answered she, “ there 
is no love lost, I verily believe ; if you had heard 
what I heard him say yesterday behind your back 

“Why, what did he say, Mrs. Ellison V' cries 
Amelia. 

“ He said," answered the oilier, “ that you was 
the finest woman his eyes ever beludd. — Ah I it is in 
vain to wish, and yet I cannot help wishing too. — 
O, Mrs, Booth! if you had been a single woman, 1 
firmly believe I could have made you the happiest 
in the world. And I sincerely think 1 never saw' a 
woman who deserved it more.** 

“ lam obliged to you, madam," erics Amelia, “ for 
your good opinion ; but 1 really look on myself al- 
ready as ilie happiest woman in the world. Our 


circumstances, it is true, might have been a little 
more fortunate ; but O, my dear Mrs. Ellison ! what 
fortune can be put in the balance with such a hus- 
band as mine V* 

“ I am afraid, dear madam,*' answered Mrs. Elli- 
son, “you would not hold the scale fairly. — 1 ac- 
knowledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a very pretty 
geiitlemuii ; Heaven forbiil 1 should endeavour to 
lessen him in your opinion ; yet, if I w'as to be 
brought to confession, I could not help saying I see 
where the siijieriority lies, and that the men have 
more reason to envy Mr. Booth than the women 
have to envy his lady.’* 

“ Nay, I will not bear this," replied Amelia. “ You 
will forfeit all niy love if you havi! the least disre- 
spectful opinion of my husband. You do not know 
him, Mrs. Ellison; he is the best, tlie kindest, the 
worthiest of all his sex. I have observed, indeed, 
once or twice before, that you have taken some dis- 
like to him. 1 cannot conceive for what reason. If 
he hath said or done anything to disoblige you, 1 am 
sure I can justly acquit him of design, llis extreme 
vivacity makes him sometimes a little too heed- 
less ; but, 1 am convinced, a more innocent heart, 
or one more void of oifeiice, was never in a human 
bosom." 

“Nay, if you grow serious," cries Mrs. Ellison, “ I 
have done. How is it possible you should snsp(‘ct I 
had taken any dislike to a man to whom I have al- 
ways show'll so perfect a regard? but to say I think 
him, or almost any other man in the world, wortliy 
of youi-self, is not within my power with trulb. Ami 
since you force the confession from me, I declare, I 
think such beauty, such smise, and such goodness 
united, miglit asjiire w’ithout vanity to the arne: of 
any inonareli in Europe." 

“Alas! my dear Mrs. Ellison," answered Amelia, 
“do }ou think happiness and a crown so elost'ly 
united? how many miserable wo^jicn have lain in 
the arms of kings { — Indeed, Mrs. Ellison, if I bad 
all the merit you eompliinent mo W'4tli, I should 
think it all fully rewarded with such a man as, I 
thank Heaven, hath fallen to my lot; nor wouM I, 
upon my soul, excJiaiige that lot with any queen in 
the universe." 

“Well, there are enow of our sex," said Mrs. 
Ellison, “to keep you in countenance; but I shall 
never forget the beginning of a song of Mr. Con- 
greve’s, that my husband was so fond of that he was 
always singing it; — 

Love’s l)ut a fndlty of the min<l. 

When ’tis not with ainhitiun join’d. 

Love w ithout interest makes but an unsavoury dish, 
in my opinion." 

“ And pray how long hath this been your opi- 
nion?" said Amelia, smiling. 

“ Ever since I W'as born," answered Mrs. Elli- 
son ; “ at least, ever since 1 can remember." 

“ And have you never," said Amelia, “ deviated 
from this generous w'ay of thinking?" 

“ Never once," answered the otlicr, “ in the whole 
course of my life." 

“ O, Mrs. Ellison ! Mrs, Ellison !** cries Amelia ; 
why do we ever blame those w'ho are disingeinious 
in confessing their faults, when we are so ottcu 
ashamed to own ourselves in the right? Some, wo- 
men now, in my situation, would be angry that ymi 
liad not made confidantes of them ; but I newer »lc- 
sirc to know more of tlie secrets of others than they 
are pleased to intrust me with. You must believe, 
however, that I should not have given you iIk'^^’ 
liints of my knowing all if I had disapproved ot your 
choice. On the contrary, I assure you 1 highly 
approve it. The gentility ho wants, it will l'‘‘ 
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easy in your power to procure for him ; and as for 
Ids goocl (pialities, I will mysedf be bound for them ; 
and 1 make not the least doubt, as you have owned 
to me yourself that you have? placed your aliections 
on him, you will be one of the liappiest women in 
the worhl.” 

Upon my honour,'* cries Mrs. Ellison, very 
gravely, “Ido not understand one word of what 
you mean." 

“ Upon my honour, you astonish ino," said 
Amelia ; “ hut I have done." 

“ Nay then," said the other, “ 1 insist upon know- 
ing what you mean." 

“ Why, what can I mean," answered Amelia, “ but 
your marriage with scrjeaiit Atkinson'!!" 

“With Serjeant Atkinson!" cries Mrs. Ellison 
eagerly, “ my marriage with a serJeant!" 

“ Well, with Mr. Atkinson, then, captain Atkin- 
son, if you please ; for so 1 hope to s(*e him." 

“ And have you really no better opinion of me," 
said Mrs. Ellison, “ than to imagine me capable of 
such comlescensioii 1 What have I done, dear Mrs. 
llootli, to ilcservc so low a place in your esteem t I 
tiiul, indec'd, as Solomon says, Women ouffht to watch 
ihedmr of their lips. How little did 1 imagine that a 
little liiinnless freedom in discourse could persuade 
any one that I eould entertain a stuious intention of 
disgracing my family ! for of a very good family am 
1 come, I assure you, madam, though I now let lodg- 
ings. hew of my lodgers, I believe, ever came of a 
better." 

“ If I have offended you, madam," said Amelia, 
“ 1 am very sorry, and ask your pardon ; but, besides 
wliat 1 heard from yourself, Mr. llooth tohl me—" 

“0 y(*s !" answered Mrs. Ellison, “ Mr. llooth, I 
know, is a very good friend of mine. Indeed, I 
know yon better than to think it could be your own 
KJispieion. I am very much obliged to Mr. llooth 
truly." # 

“ Nay," cries vVmolia, “ the sorjeant himsidf is in 
fault ; for Mr. llooth, I am positive, only repeated 
wliat he had from him." 

“ Impudent coxcomb!" cries Mrs. Ellison. “ 1 
shall know how to keepsueh h'llows at a proj>er dis- 
tance for tlio future — I will tell you, dear madam, 
all that hapjieiied. When I rose in the morning I 
found the fellow waiting in the entry; an<l, as you 
had expressed some regard for him us your foster- 
hrotlier — nay, he is a very genteel fellow, that I must 
own -I scolded my maid for not showing him into 
my little hack-room ; and I tlieii asked him to xvalk 
into the parlour. C'ould I lune imagiuetl he wotild 
h:i\e construed such little ei\ility into an eiieoiirage- 
mentt" 

“ Nay» I will have justice done to my poor hro- 
llier too," said Anudia. “ I myself have seen you 
give him much gn*ater encouragement than tliat." 

" Well, perhaj)s I have," said Mrs. Ellison. “ I 
liave been always too uugiiarded in my speech, and 
cannot answer for all I have said." She tln’n began 
to change her note, and, \vith an affected laugh, 
turned all into ridicule ; and soon afterwards the two 
ladies separat('d, both in apparent good-humour; 
and Amelia \vent about those domestic ofKees in 
which Mr. llooth found her engaged at the end of 
the preceding chapter. 

( TIAPTER IV. 

(/eutainin;^ a very exlrourdinary inciiient. 

In the aftemooii Mr. llooth, with Amelia and her 
J-mldn'ii, went to refresh tliemselves in the Eark. 

h" conversation now turned on wlint passed in the 
•rioriiing with Mrs. Ellison, the latter part of the 


dialogue, I mean, recorded in the last chapter. 
Amelia told her husl)and that Mrs. Ellison so 
strongly denied all intentions tt) marry the serjeant, 
that she had eonvineanl luw the poor fellow was 
under an error, and had mistaken a little too much 
levity for serious encouragement ; and concluded 
by desiring llooth not to jest with her any more on 
that subject. 

llooth burst into a laugh it what his wdfe said. 
“ My dear creature," said he, “ how easy is thy 
honesty and simplicity to he imposed on ! how little 
dost thou guess at the art and falsehood of women! 
I knew a young lady who, against her father’s con- 
sent, was married to a bi otlier officer of mine ; 
and, as I often used to wailk with her (for 1 knew 
her father intimately well), she would of her own 
accord take frequent occasions to ridicule and vilify 
her husband (for so he was at the time), and ex- 
pressed great wt)nder and indignation at the report 
which she allowed to prevail that she should con- 
descend ever to look at such a fellow w'ith any other 
design than of laughing at and dt^spising him. The 
marriage aftcrwanls became publicly owuied, and tlje 
lady was repuhahly brought to bed. Since wliich I 
liave ofleii seen her; nor hath she ever ap])eared lo 
be in the least asliamed of what slie had formerly 
said, though, indeed, I believe she hates me heartily 
for having lu*ard it." 

“ But for what reason," erics Amelia, “ should 
she deny a fact, when she must be so certain of our 
discovering it, and that immediaUdy 1" 

“ I cannot answer what end she may propose," said 
llooth. “ Sometimes one would lie almost per- 
suaded that there was a pleasure in lying itself. But 
this I am certain, that I would believe the honest 
serjeant on his bare word sooner than I would lifty 
Mrs. Ellisons* on oath. I am convinced he would 
not have said what lie did to me w’ithout the strongest 
onconragement ; and, 1 think, after -what we have 
been botli witnesses to, it reipiires no great contidence 
in his veraeity to give him an unlimited credit with 
regard to the lady’s behaviour." 

To this Amelia made no reply ; and they dis- 
eoursed of other matters during the remainder of a 
>ery pleasant w alk. 

When they returned home Amelia was surprised 
to find an appcaraiiee of di'^order in her apartment. 
Several of the trinkets wdiieh ids lordsliip had gi\eii 
the c’hihlren lay about the room ; and a suit of lier 
own elotlies, whieli she had left in Iier drawers, was 
now' dis[)la)ed U])on the bed. 

She immediately summoned her little girl up stairs, 
who, as she plainly perecived tlie moment she eame 
up with a candle, liad lialferiial her eyes out; for, 
though the girl had ('peiied the door to llioni, as it 
was alinoBt dark, she had not taken any notice of 
this phenomenon in lii’r eouiittuiance. 

The girl now' fell down upon her knees and cried, 
“ Eor Heaven’s sake, madam, do not b(‘ angry wilh 
me. Indeed, I was left alone in the house; and, 
hearing somebody knock at the door, I opened it — 

I am sure thinking no harm. I did not know but it 
might have been you, <u’ my master, or madam Elli- 
son ; and immediately as I did, the rogue burst in 
and rautlireetly up stairs, and what he hath robbed 
you of 1 canuol tc*ll ; but I am sure 1 could not help 
it, for he was a great swingeing man W'ith a pistol in 
each haml ; and, if I had dared to call out, lo be sure 
he would liave killed me. I am sure T was never in 
such ;i fright in my bojii dais, whereof I am hardly 
come to mysell yet. I beliiwe hi? is soniewlieie 
.about the house }ef, for I never saw liim go out.’* 

Amelia discovered some little alarm at this imr- 
ratiie, but imieli less than many other ladies wo lid 
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have slio^vn , for a fright Is, I believe, some tim. 
laid hold of as an opportunity of disclosing sevcra 
charms peculiar to that occasion. And which, as 
Mr. Addison says of certain virtues. 

Shun the day, and lie conceal’d 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 

Booth, having opened the window, and summoned 
in two chairmen to his assistance, proceeded to 
search the house ; but all to no purpose ; the tliief 
was flown, though the poor girl, in her state of ter- 
ror, had not seen him escape. 

But now a circumstance appeared which greatly 
surprised both Booth and Amelia ; indeed, I believe 
it will have the same effect on the reader ; and this 
was, that the thief had taken nothing with him. 
He had, indeed, tumbled over all Booth’s and Ame- 
lia's clothes and the children’s toys, but had left 
all behind him. 

Amelia was scarce more pleased than astonished 
at this discovery, and re-examined the girl, assuring 
her of an absolute pardon if she confessed the truth, 
but grievously threatening her if she was found 
guilty of the least falsehood. “ As for a thief, child,” 
says she, “ that is certainly not true ; you have 
had somebody with you to whom you have been 
showing the tilings ; therefore tell me plainly who it 
was. 

The girl protested in the solemncst manner that 
she knew not the person ; but as lo some circum- 
stances she began to vary a little from her first ac- 
count, particularly as to the pistols, conciirning 
which, being strictly examined by Booth, she at last 
cried—” To be sure, sir, he must have had pistols 
about him.” And instead of persisting in his liaving 
rushed in upon h(!r, she now confessed that he had 
asked at the door for her master and mistress ; and 
that at his desire slic had shown him up stairs, 
where he at first said he would stay till their return 
home; “but, indeed,” cried she, “I thought no 
harm, for he looked like a gentleman-like sort of a 
man. And, indeed, so I thought he was for a good 
W'hile, whereof he sat down and behaved himself 
very civilly, till he saw some of master’s and miss’s 
things upon the chest of drawers ; whereof he cried, 

‘ Hey-day! what ’s here V and then he fell to tum- 
bling about the things like any mad. Then I thinks, 
thinks I to myself, to he sure he is a highwayman, 
whereof I did not dare to speak to him ; for I knew 
madam Ellison and her maid was gone out, and 
what could such a poor girl as I do against a great 
strong man I and besides, thinks I, to be sure he 
hath got pistols about him, though I cannot indeed 
(that I will not do for the world) take my Biblc- 
oath that I saw any ; yet to be sure he would have 
soon pulled them out and shot me dead if I had 
ventured to have said anything to offend him.” 

” 1 know not what to make of this,” erics Booth. 
“ The poor girl, I verily believe, speaks to the best 
of her knowledge. A thief it could not be, for he 
hath not taken the least thing ; and it is ])lain he 
had the girl’s watch in his hand. If it had been 
a bailiff, surely he would have staid till our return. 

I can conceive no other from the girl’s account tlian 
that it must have been some madman.” 

” O good sir.' ” said the girl, “ now you mention 
it, if he was not a thief, to be sure he must have been 
a madman ; for indeed he looked, and behaved him- 
self too, very much like a madman ; for, now I ro- 
memher it, he talked to himself and said many 
strange kind of words that I did not understand. 
Indeed, he looked altogether as I have seen people 
in Bedlam ; besides, if he was not a madman, what 
good could it dp him to throw the things all about 
llierooin in such a maimer! and ho said something 


too about my master Just before he went down stairs j 
I was in such a fright I cannot remember particularly, 
hut I am sure they were very ill words ; he saiil 
he would do for him — I am sure he said that, and 
other wicked bad words too, if I could but think oi 
them.’' 

” Upon my word,” said Booth, ” this is the most 
probable conjecture ; hut still I am puzzled to con- 
ceive who it should be, for I have no madman to my 
knowledge of my acquaintance, and it seems, as tlie 
girl says, he asked for me.” He then turned to the 
child, and asked her if she was certain of that cir- 
cumstance. 

The poor maid, after a little hesitation, answered, 
” Indeed, sir, I cannot be very positive ; for the 
fright he threw me into afterwards drove everything 
almost out of my mind.” 

” Well, wliatevoi he was,” cries Amelia, “ I am 
glad the consequence is no worse ; but Jet this ))C a 
warning to you, little Betty, and teach you to take 
more care for the future. If ever you should he left 
alone in the house again, be sure to let no person in 
without first looking out at the window and seeing 
who they are. I promised not to chide you any 
more on this occasion, and I will keep iny word ; 
but it is very plain you desired this person to walk 
up into our apartment, which was very w’rong in our 
absence.” 

Betty was going to answer, but Amelia would not 
let her, saying, “ Don ’t attempt to excuse yourself; 
for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive any fault 
sooner than falsehood.” 

The poor girl then submitted; and nowi\melia, 
with her assistance, began to replace all things in 
their order ; and little Kinily, hugging her watch 
with great foinliicss, declared she W'ould never part 
with it any more. 

Thus ended this odd adventure, not entirely to 
the satisfaction of Booth ; for, bestdes his curiosity, 
which, when thoroughly roused, is a very trouble- 
some passion, he had, as is I believe usual with all 
persons in his circumstances, several doubts and 
apprehensions of he knew not what. Indeed, fear 
is never more uneasy than when it doth not cer- 
tainly know its object; for on such occasions the 

iml is ever employed in raising a thousand bug- 
bears and phantoms, miudi more dreadful than any 
realities, and, like children, when tliey tell tab's of 
hobgoblings, seems industrions in terrifying itself. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containiii}; some matters not very unnatural. 
Mattkus were scarce sooner reduced into order aim 
decency than a violent knocking was heard at 
door, such indeed as would have persuaded any one 
not accustomed to the sound that the madman was 
returned in the higliest spring-tide of his fury. 

Instead, however, of so ilisagrecable an appear- 
ance, a very fine lady presently came into the room, 
no other, indeed, than Mrs. James herself; for she 
was resolved to show Amelia, by the speedy return 
of her visit, how unjust all her accusations liad been 
of any failure in the duties of fricndsiiip ; she had, 
moreover, another reason to accelerate this visit, and 
that was, to congratulate her friend on the event of 
he duel between Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth. 

The lady had so well profited by Mrs. Booth’s 
•emonstrance, that she had now no more of that 
itiffness and formality which she had worn on a for- 
mer occasion. On the contrary, she now behaved 
with the utmost freedom and good-humour, and 
made herself so very .agreeable, that Amelia wat< 
lighly pleased and delighted w ith her company. 
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An incident happened during? this visit, that may ! 
appear to some too inconsiderable in itself to be ro 
corded ; and yet, as it certainly produced a very strong 
consequence in the mind of Mr. Booth, we cannot 
prevail on ourselves to pass it by. 

Little Emily, who was present in the room while 
Mrs. James was there, as she stood near that lady 
happened to be playing with her watch, which she 
was so greatly overjoyed had escaped safe from the 
madman. Mrs. James, who expressed great fond- 
ness for the child, desired !o sec the watch, which 
she commended as the i)rctticst of the kind she had 
ever seen, 

Amelia caught eager hold of this opportunity to 
spj^ead the praises of her benefactor. She presently 
acquainted Mrs. James with the donor’s name, and 
ran on with great encomiums on his lordship's good- 
ness, and particularly on his generosity. To which 
Mrs. James answered, ** O ! certainly, madam, his 
lordship hath universally the character of being ex- 
tremely generous — where he likes.” 

Ill uttering these words she laid a very strong 
emphasis on the three last monosyllables, accom- 
panying them at the same time with a very sagacious 
look, a very significant leer, and a great flirt with 
her fan. 

The greatest genius the world hath ever produced 
observes, in one of his most excellent plays, that 
Trifles, lij'ht as air. 

Aro to tho jealous contirmuiions stronjj 
As proofs of holy writ. 

That Mr. Booth began to be possessed by this 
worst of fiends, admits, I think, no longer doubt; 
for at this speech of Mrs. James he immediately 
turned pale, and, from a high degree of cheerfulness, 
Wits all on a sudden struck dumb, so that he spoke 
not another word till Mrs. .Tames left the room. 

riio moment that lady drove from the door Mrs. 
Ellison came up stairs. She entered the room with 
a laugh, and veiy^deutifully rallied both Booth ami 
Amoliii concerning the madman, of which she had 
reeeiviMl a full account below stairs; and at last 
asked Amelia if she could not guess who it was ; hut, 
nitlumt receiving an answer, went on, saying, “ For 
my own part, I fancy it must be some lover of 
yours I some persoii that' hath seen you, and so is 
run mad with love. Indeed, I should not wonder 
if all mankind were to do the same. La! Mr. 
Booth, what makes you gravel why, you are as 
melancholy as if you had been robbed in earnest. 
Fj)ou my word, though, to be serious, it is a strange 
story; and, as tlic girl tells it, 1 know not what to 
make of it. Perhaps it might be some rogue that 
intended to rob the house, and his heart failed him ; 
yet even that would he very extraordinary. What, 
did you lose nothing, madam 1” 

“Nothing at all,” answered Amelia. “lie did 
not ev(ui take the child’s ivateh.” 

“Well, captain,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “ I hope you 
will take more care of tlie house lo-inorrow ; for 
your lady and I sliall leave you alone to the care of 
it. Here, madam," said she, “ here is a present from 
my lord to us ; here are two tickets for the masque- 
mde at Ranclagh. You will be so charmed with it! 
It is the sweetest of all diversions.'* 

“ May I be damned, madam,” cries Booth, “ if my 
wife shall go thither.” 

Mrs. Ellison started at these words, and, indeed, 

did Amelia; for they were spoke with great 
vehemence. At length the former cried out with 
‘in air of astonishment, “ Not let your lady go to 
Hauelagh, sir 1” 

“ No, madam,” cries Booth, “ I will not let my 
go to lianclagli.” 


“ Y^ou surprise me !" cries Mrs. Ellison. “ Sure, 
you are not in earnest 1“ 

“Indeed, madam,*’ returned he, *' I am seriously 
in earnest. And, what is more, I am convinced slid 
would of her own accord refuse to go.” 

“ Now, madam,*’ said Mrs. Ellison, “ you are to 
answer for yourself ; and I will for your husband, 
that, if you have a desire to go, he will not refuse 
you.” 

“ I hope, madam,” answered Amelia with great 
gravity, “ I shall never desire to go to any place con- 
trary to Mr. Booth’s inclinations.” 

“ Did ever mortal hear the like 1” said Mrs. Elli- 
son; “you are enough to spoil the best husband in 
the universe. Inclinations I what, is a woman to bo 
governed then by her husband’s inclinations, though 
they are never so unreasonable 1” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Amelia ; “ I will not 
suppose Mr. Booth’s inclinations ever can be un- 
reasonable. I am very much obliged to you for the 
offer you have made me ; but I beg you will not 
mention it any more ; for, after what Mr. Booth 
hath declared, if Ranclagh was a heaven upon earth, 
I would refuse to go to it.” 

I thank you, my dear,” cries Booth ; “ I do as- 
sure you, you oblige me beyond my power of ex- 
pression by what you say ; but I will endeavour to 
show you, both rny sensibility of such goodness, and 
my lasting gratitude to it.” 

“And pray, sir,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “what can 
he your obj(K!tion to your lady’s going to a place 
which, I will venture to say, is as reputable as any 
about town, and which is frequented by the best 
comjmny t” 

“ Pardon me, good Mrs. Ellison,” said Booth : 
as my wife is so good to acquiesce without knowing 
my reasons, I am not, I think, obliged to assign 
them to any other person.” 

“ Well,” cries Mrs. Ellison, “if I had been told 
this, I would not have believed it. AVhat, refuse 
your lady an innocent diversion, and that too when 
you have not the pretence to say it would cost you 
a farthing 1” 

“Why will you say any more on this subject, 
dear madam 1” cries Amelia. “All diversions are 
to me matters of such indiilercnce, that the bare 
iuc.linatioiis of any one for w'bom I have the least 
value would at all times turn the balance of mine. 
I am sure then, after what Mr. Booth hath said — ” 

“ My dear,” cries be, taking her up hastily, “ I 
sincerely ask your pardon ; 1 spoke inadvertently, 
and in a passion. 1 never onec thought of control- 
ling you, nor ever 'would. Nay, I said in the same 
breath you would not go ; and, upon my honour, I 
meant nothing more.” 

“ My dear,” said she, “ you have no need ol 
making any apologj’. 1 am not in the least ofleiided, 
and am convinced you wull never deny me what I 
sliall desire.” 

“ Try him, try him, madam,” cries Mrs. Ellison ; 
“ I will be judged by all the w’omen in towm if it is 
possible for a w ife to ask lier husband anything more 
reasonable. Y’^oii cannot conceive what a sweet, 
charming, elegant, delicious place it is. Paradise 
itself can hardly be equal to it.” 

“ I beg you will excuse me, madam,” said Ame- 
lia ; “ nay, I eiilrcat you will ask me no more ; for 
be assured I must and will rt'fuse. Do let me desire 
jam to give the ticket to poor Airs. Beiinet. I bc- 
iieve it w'ould greatly oblige her.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said Mrs. Ellison ; ** if 
, you yvill not accept of it, I am not so distressed for 
j want of company as to go to such a public place with 
I all sorts of peojile, neither. I am always very glad to 
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«ee Mrs. Bonnet at my own house, because I look 
upon her as a very good sort of a woman ; but I 
tlou’t choose to be seen with such people in public 
places.” 

Amelia expressed some little indignation at this 
last speech, ^vhieh she declared to be entindy be- 
yond her comprehension ; and soon after, ISIrs. Elli- 
son, lindiiig all her efforts to prevail on Amelia 
were ineffectual, took her leave, giving M r. Booth 
two or three sarcaslicul words, and a much more 
sarcastical look, at her dejiartiire. 

CHAPTEll Yl. 

le ladies will possiblj 
conduct exceptiunaulc. 

Booth and his wife being left alone, a sohMiin 
silence prevailed during a few minutes. At last 
Amelia, who, though a good, was yet a human crea- 
ture, said to lier husband, “ Pray, my dear, do in- 
form me what eould put you into so great a passion 
when Mrs. Ellison first offered me the tickets for 
this mas(juerade V* 

“ I had rather you would not ask me,** said Booth. 

“ You have obliged me greatly in jour ready acquies- 
cence with my desire, and jou will add greatly to 
the obligation by not inquiring the reason of it. 
This you may depend upon, Amelia, that your good 
and happim^ss are the great objects of all my wishc's, 
and the end I propose in all my actions. This view 
alone could teinj)t me to refuse you anything, or to 
conceal anything from you.” 

I will appeal to yourself,” answered she, ** W’he- 
thcr this he not using me too much like a child, ami 
whetlier I can possibly help being a little olFended 
at iti” 

“ Not in the least,” replied he ; “ I use you only 
with the tenderness of a friend, I would only en- 
deavour to conceal that from you which 1 think 
would give you uneasiness if you knew. These arc 
called the pious frauds of friendship.” 

** I detest all fraud,” says she ; ” and pi»)iis is too 
good an epithet to bo joined to so odious a word. 
You have often, you know, tried these frauds with 
no better effect than to tease and torment me. You 
cannot imagine, my dear, but that I must have a 
violent desire to know the reason of words which 1 
own 1 never expected to have heard. And the 
more you have sliown a reluctance to tell me, tlic 
more eagerly I have longed to know. Nor cm this 
be called a vain curiosity, since I seem so much in- 
terested in this affair. If after all lliis, you still insist 
on keeping the secret, I will convince jou I am not 
ignorant of the duty of a wife by my obedience; but 
I cannot help telling you at the same time you will 
make me one of the most miserable of women.” 

“ That is,” cries he, “ in other words, my dear 
Emily, to say, I will be contented without the se- 
cret, but I am resolved to know it, nevertheless.” 

** Nay, if you say so,” cries she, ” 1 arn convinced 
you will tell me. Positively, dear Billy, 1 must and 
w ill know.” 

** Why, then, positively,** says Booth, will tell 
you. And I think I shall then sho^v you that, how- 
ever well you may know the duty of a w ife, I am 
not always able lo behave like a husband. In a 
word then, rny dear, the secret is no more than this; 
I am unwilling you should receive any more pre- 
sents from my lord.” 

“ Mercy upon me !” cries she, with all the marks 
of astonishment; ” what! a masquerade ticket!” — 

” Yes, my dear,” cries he; ” that is, perhaps, the 
very worst and most dangerous of all. Few men 
make pre^-3nU of those tickets to larIic*H wiihont in- 


tending to meet them at the place. And what do 
w'o know' of your companion 1 'I'o he sincere with 
you, 1 have not liked licr behaviour for some time. 
What might be the consequence of going with such 
a woman to such a place, to meet such a person, I 
tremble to think. And now, my dear, 1 have told 
you my reason of refusing her offer w ith some little 
vehemence, and I think 1 need explain myself no 
farther.” 

” You need not, indeed, sir,” answ'cred slio. 
“Good Heavens! did J (wer ex[)ect to In’ar this? 1 
can appeal to Heaven, nay, I will a;)])cal to ytnnself, 
Mr. Booth, if I liave ever done anything to deserve 
such a suspicion. If ever any action of miin?, nay, 
if ever any thought, had stained the innocence of qiy 
soul, I could be contented.” 

“ How cruelly do you mistake me !” said Booth, 
“ What suspicion have I ever shown 

“ Can you ask it,” answered she, “ after w'hat you 
have just now declared V* 

“ If 1 have declared any suspicion of you,” re- 
plied he, “or if ever I entertained a thought lead- 
ing that way, may the worst of evils that ever aillicted 
human nature attend im?! 1 know the pure inno- 
cence of that tender bosom, 1 do know it, my lovely 
angel, and adore it. The snares w'hich might be 
laid for that innocence were alone the cause of my 
apprehension. I feared what awicked and voluptuous 
man, resolved to sacrifice everything to the gratili- 
catiou of a sensual aj)pctite witli the most delicious 
repast, might attempt. If ever I injured the un- 
spotted whiteness of thy virtue in my imagination, 
may hell— — ” 

“ Do not terrify me,” cries she, interrupting liiin, 
“with such imj)rocations. O, Mr, Booth! Mr. 
Booth! you must well know that a w'oman's virtue 
is always Iier sufficient guard. No husband, without 
suspecting that, can suspect any danger from those 
snares you mention ; and why, if \eu are liahh; f'l 
take such things into your Ijcad, rnay not your sus- 
picions fall on me as well as on any otherl for sure 
nothing was ever more unjust, I will not say iin- 
gratefui, than the suspicions which you have b('- 
stow'cd on his l«)rd.shij). I do sobunnly declare, in 
all Uic times I liavc*. seen the poor man, lie hath lu ver 
once offered the least forwardness. His Ixdiaviour 
hath been polite indi cd, but rather remarkably dis- 
tant than otherwise. Partieularly when we played 
at cards togetlier, 1 don’t remeinher ln» spoke ten 
words to me all the evening ; and when I w as at 
his house, though he sliowed the greatest fondness 
imaginable to the children, he took so little notice of 
me, that a vain woman w'ould have been very little 
pleased with him. And if lie gave them many pre- 
sents, lie never offered me one. ’j'he first, indeed, 
which he ever offered me was that which you in 
that kind manner forced tae to refuse.” 

“ All this may he only the effect of art,” said 
Booth. “ I am convinced he doth, nay, I am convinecd 
he must like you ; and my good friend James, wlm 
perfectly well knows the world, told me, that his 
iorclshi])’s character was that of the most profn-^e 
in his pk'asures with women; nay, what said 
James this very evening t * His lordship is extremely 
generous — where he likes.’ I shall never forget th^ 
sneer with wdiich she spoke these last w'ords.” 

“ I am convinced they injure him,” cries Amelia. 
** As for Mrs. James, she was always given to be 
censorious ; I remarked it in her long ago, as her 
greatest fault. And for the colonel, 1 believe he 
may tind faults enow of this kind in his own 
bosom, without searching after them among his 
neighbours. I am sure he Iiath the most impudeiii 
look of all the men I know; and 1 solemnly declare, 
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the Tory last time he was hero he put mo out of 
countenance more than onoe.” 

“ (/olonel James,’* answered Booth, ** may have 
his faults very probably. 1 do not look upon him 
as a saint, nor do 1 believe lie desires I should ; but 
what interest could he have in abusinj^ this lord’s 
character to me 1 or why should I question his truth, 
when he assured me tliatmy lord had never done an 
act of beneticence in his life but for the sake of some 
woman whom he lusted after 1” 

“Then I myself can confute him,” replied Amelia; 
“ for, besides his service to you, which, ior the future, 

I shall wish to forget, and his kindness to my little 
babes, how inconsistent is the character which James 
oives of him with his lorrlsliip’s behaviour to Ids 
own nephew and niece, whose extreme fondness of 
their uncle 8ufli(?iently proclaims his goodness to 
them 1 I need not mention all that I have heard 
from Mrs. Ellison, every word of which 1 b.dieve ; 
for 1 have great reason to tliink, notwithstanding 
some little levity, which, to give her lier due, slie 
sees and condemns in herself, she is a very good sort 
of woman.” 

“Well, my dear,” cries Booth, “ I may have been 
deceived, and I heartily hop(‘ I am so; but in cases 
of this nature it is always good to be on the surest 
side; for, as Congreve sa^s, 

" wise too jealous are ; fiM)ls too secure.” 

Here Aimdia burst into tears, upon which Booth 
imiiu'diately caught b(‘r in his arms, and endeavoured 
to comfort her. Tassion, liowevt.T, for a while ob- 
structed her speech, and at last slu* cried, “ (), Mr. 
Booth! can I bear to hear the word jealousy from 
your mouth (” 

“ Why, my love,” said Booth, “ will you so fatally 
niisunderstaiid my meaning t liow often shall I j)ro- 
t(‘st tliat it is not of >ou, hut of liim, tliat 1 was jea- 
lo»is? If you could look into my breast, and there 
read all till! most secret tlioughts of my Iicart, }ou 
would not sei! one faint idea to your dishonour.” 

“ I don't niisunderstaud you, my dear,” said she, 
‘‘ so much as I am afrai<l jou misunderst:iml your- 
self. What is it you fear t—you mention not force, 
hut snares. Is not tliis to confess, at least, that you 
have some doubt of my niiderstuniling 7 do you then 
really imagine me so weak as to he chesited of my 
virtue '?— am I to he tleceived into an allection for a 
man before I perceive the least inward hint of iny 
lianger ? rs'o, Mr. Booth, believe me, a woman must 
he a fool indeed who eaii have in earnest such an 
excuse for luT actions. 1 have not, I think, any 
very high opinion of my judgment ; hut so far I 
shall rely upon it, that no man breathing could 
have any such designs as yon have aj>j)rehciidcd 
without my iinrneiiiately seeing them ; and how' I 
should then act I liope my whole conduct to you 
hath sulliciently declared.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” cries Booth, ” I beg }oii will 
mention it no more; if possible, forget it. I hope, 
nay, I believe, 1 have been in the w'rong ; pray for- 
give me.” 

“ I will, I do forgive you, my dear,” said she, “ if 
forgiveness be a proper word for one whom you liavc 
rather made miserable than angry ; hut let me en- 
treat you to banish for ever all sncli suspicions from 
your mind. I hope Mrs. Ellison hath not disco- 
vered the real cause of your passion ; but, jioor 
woman, if she had, I am convinced it would go no 
Lrther. Oh, Heavens! I would not for the world 
Jt should reach his lordship’s ears. You would 
liaise the best friend that ever man bad. Nay, I 
would not for his own sake, poor man ! for 1 really 
believe it would affect him greatly, and 1 must, I 
cannot help having an caleem for so much goodness. 


An esteem which, by this dear hand,” said she, 
taking Booth’s hand and kissing it, “ no man alive 
shall ever obtain by making love to me.” 

Booth caught her in his arms and tenderly em- 
braced her. After which the reconciliation sojn 
became complete ; and Booth, in the contemplation 
of his happiness, entirely buried all his jealous 
thoughts. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

A chapter in whicli there is much learning. 

The next morning, whilst Booth was gone to take 
his morning walk, Amelia went down into Mrs. El- 
lison’s apartment, where, though she was received 
with great civility, yet she found that lady was not 
at all pl(‘as(‘d wdth Mr. Booth ; and, by some hints 
wliich dropped from her in conversation, Amelia 
very greatly apprehended that Mrs. Ellison had too 
much suspicion of her husband’s real uneasiness ; 
for that lady declared very openly she could not 
help p(‘rcciving what sort of man .Mr. Booth was; 
“ And though I have the greatest regard for you, 
madam, in the world,” said she, “ yet I think inyseit 
in honour obliged not to impose on his lordship, 
wdio, 1 know very well, hath conceived his greatest 
liking to the captain on my telling him that he was 
the best husband in the world.” 

Amelia’s fears gave her much disturbance, and 
wiicii her hushaiid returned she accpiaintcd him 
witli them ; upon which occasion, as it was natural, 
she resumed a little the topic of their former dis- 
course, m)r could she help casting, though in very 
gentle terms, some slight blame on Boolli for having 
entertained a suspicion which, slie said, might in 
its consequence v(*ry possibly prove tlieir ruin, and 
occasion the loss of his lordship’s friendship. 

Booth bceame highly affected with what his wife 
sai«i, and tlie more, as he had just received a note 
from colonel James, informing him that the colonel 
had heard of a Nacanl company in the regiment 
which Booth h:ul mentioned to him, find that ho 
had been with his lordsliip about it, who had pro- 
mised to Use his utmost interest to obtain him the 
command. 

The poor man now expressed the utmost concern 
for liis yesterday’s l)ehavit>ur, said “ he believed the 
devil Inivl taken possession of him, and concluded 
with crying out, “ Sure I xvas born, my dearest crea- 
ture, It) be your torment.” 

Amelia no sooner saw her husband’s distress tlian 
slie instrmtly forbore whatevtT might seem likely to 
airgravate it, ami applieil herself, with all her jiow'er, 
to comfort him. “ If yon will give me leave to offer 
my advice, my dearest soul,” said she, “ 1 think all 
might yet he remedied. 1 think you know me too 
well to suspect tliat the desire ot diversion slionid 
induce me to mention what I am now going to pro- 
pose ; and in that conlitleuce I will ask you to let 
me accejit my lord’s and Mrs. Ellison’s oiler, ami go 
to tlie masquerade. No matter how little w'hiie I 
stay there; if you desire it 1 will not he an hour 
from jou. I ca*n luukc an Imtidrcd excuses to come 
home; or ti'll a real truth, ami say 1 am tired ot the 
place. The liure going will cure e^ely thing. 

Amelia had no sooner done speaking than Booth 
immediately approved licr advice, and readily gave 
his consent, lie eoiild not, however, help saying, 
tliat the shorter her stay was there the more agree- 
able it would he to liim ; “for you know, my dear, 
said he, ” I would never willingly be a moment out 

of your sight.” . . 

In the afternoon Amelia sent to invite Mrs. Ellison 
to a lUsh of tea; and Booth undertook to laugh oK 
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all that had passed yesterday, In which attempt the 
abundant good humour of that lady gave him great 
Lopes of success. 

M rs. Bonnet came that afternoon to make a visit, 
and was almost an hour with Booth and Amelia be- 
fore the entry of Mrs. Ellison. 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather disliked this young 
lady, and had wondered at tlie pleasure which Amelia 
declared she took in her company. This afternoon, 
however, he changed his opinion, and liked her al- 
most as much as his wife hail done. She did indeed 
behave at this time with more than ordinary gaiety ; 
and good humour gave a glow to her countenance 
that set off her features, vvliich were very pretty, to 
the best advantage, and lessened the deadness that 
had usually appeared in her complexion. 

But if Booth was now pleased with Mrs. Bonnet, 
Amelia was still more jileased with her than ever. 
For, when their discourse turned on love, Amelia 
discovered that her new friend had all the same sen- 
timents on that subject with herself. In the course 
of their conversation Booth gave Mrs. Bonnet a hint 
of wishing her a good husband, upon which both the 
ladies declaimed against second marriages with equal 
vehemence. 

Upon this occasion Booth and his wife discovered 
a talent in their visitant to which they had been 
before entirely strangers, and for which they both 
greatly admired her, and this was, that the lady was 
a good scliolar, in which, indeed, she had the ad- 
vantage of poor Amelia, whose reading was confined 
to English plays and poetry ; besides which, I think 
she had conversed only with the divinity of the great 
and learned Dr. Barrow, and with the histories of 
the excellent Bishop Burnet, 

Amelia delivered herself on the subject of second 
marriages with much eloquence and great good 
sense ; but when Mrs. Bonnet came to give her 
opinion she spoke in the following manner : “ I 
shall not enter into th(3 question concerning the 
legality of bigamy. Our laws certainly allow it, 
and so, I think, doth our religion. Wc are now 
debating only on the decency of it, and in this light 
I own myself as strenuous an advocate against it as 
any Roman matron would have been in those ages 
of the commonwealth when it was held to be in- 
famous. For my own part, how great a paradox 
soever rny opinion may seem, I solemnly declare, I 
see but little dillerence belw'eon having t>vo hus- 
bands at one time and at several times ; and of this 
I am very confident, that the same degree of love for 
a first husband which preserves a woman in the t)ue 
case will preserve her in the other. There is one 
argument wliich I scarce know how to deliver be- 
fore you, sir; but— if a woman hath lived with her 
first husband without having children, I think it un- 
pardonable in her to carry barrenness into a second 
family. On the contrary, if she hath children by 
her first husband, to give them a second father is 
still more unpardonable." 

** But suppose, madam," cries Booth, interrupting 
Her with a smile, " she should have had children by 
ner first husband, and have lost them 1" 

“ That is a case," answered she, with a sigh, 
** which I did not desire to think of, and I must own 
it the most favourable light in which a second 
marriage can be seen. But the scriptures, as Fe- 
trarcl: observes, rather suffer tlicm than commend 
them ; and St. Jerom speaks against them with the 
utmost bitterness." — " I remember," cries Booth 
(who was willing either to show his learning, or to 
draw out the lady's), ** a very wise law of Charondas, 
the fame us lawgiver of Thurium, by which men who 
married a second time were removed from all pub- 


lic councils ; for it was scarce reasonable to suppose 
that he who was so great a fool in his own family 
should be wise in public affairs. And though second 
marriages were permitted among the Romans, yet 
they were at the same time discouraged, and tliose 
Roman Widow’s who refused them were held in high 
esteem, and honoured with wliat Valerius Maximus 
calls the Corona Pudicitiffi. In the noble family of 
Camilli there was not, in many ages, a single instance 
of this, which Martial calls adultery; 

Qua? tutics nuhit, nun nuhit; ndultera lege 
True, sir," says Mrs. Bennet, " and Virgil calls 
this a violation of chastity, and makes Dido apeak of 
it with the utmost detestation : 

Sed mihi vrl Tellus np'em prius ima dchiscaf; 

Vel Pater omnipi dens adigatmefuluvne ad umbras, 
Palientes umbras Erehi, nuctc?nque profundnm, 
Ante,pudur, qiium te v’ulo, aut tua jura resuivo, 
lile meus, primum qui t»e sibijunxit, a?nures, 
lUf fuiheat semper secum, servt tque Sepuivhro.** 

She repeated these lines with so strong an em- 
phasis, that she almost frightened Amelia out of her 
wits, and not a little staggered Booth, who was him- 
self no contemptible scholar. He expressed great 
admiration of the lady’s learning ; upon which she 
said it was all the fortune given her by her father, 
and all the dower left her by lier husband ; ‘‘ and 
sometimes," said she, “ I am inclined to think I 
enjoy more pleasure from it than if they hud be- 
stowed on me w'hat the world would in general call 
more valuable.’’ — She then took occasion, from the 
surprise which Booth had affected to conceive at her 
repeating Latin with so good a grace, to comment on 
that great absurdity (for so she termed it) of ex- 
cluding women from learning ; for which they were 
equally qualified with the men, and in which so 
many had made so notable a proficiency ; for a proof 
of wliich she mentioned madam Dacier, and many 
others. 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly con- 
curred with her sentiments, it m?iy be a question 
whether they <lid not assent rather out of complai- 
sance, than from their real juilgrnent. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

(/ontHiuiug si)rac uuiiccuuntaldtt bi'haviour in Mrs. I'lfisoti. 
Mus. Ei.i.isoN made her entrance at the end of the 
preceding discourse. At her first ajipearance she 
put on an unusual degree of formality and reserve 
but when Amelia had acquainted her that she ile- 
signed to accejit the favour intended her, she soon 
began to alter the gravity of her muscles, and pre- 
sently fell in with that ridicule which Booth thought 
proper to throw on his yesterday’s behaviour. 

The couverHation now became very lively and 
pleasant, in which Booth having mentioned the 
discourse that passed in the last chapter, and having 
greatly complimented Mrs. Bennet’s speech on that 
occasion, Mrs. Fllison, who was as strenuous an 
ailvoeate on the other side, began to rally that lady 
extremely, declaring it was a certain sign slie in- 
tended to marry again soon. " Married hulies," 
cries she, " I believe, sometimes think themselves in 
earnest in such declarations, though they are oftener 
perhaps meant as compliments to their husbands; 
but, when widows exclaim loudly against second 
marriages, I would always lay a wager tliat tho 
man, if not tho wedding-day, is absolutely fixed on." 

Mrs. Bennet made very little answer to this sar- 
casm. Iinleed, she had scarce opened her lips from 
the time of Mrs. Ellison’s coining into the room, and 
had grown particularly grave at the mention of the 
masquerade. Amelia imputed this to her being left 
out of the party, a matter which is often no small 
mortification to human pride, and iii a whisper asked 
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Mrs. Elliflon if she could not proenn third ticket, 
to which she received an absolnte negaliv 

During the whole time of Mrs. Uennet's stay, 
which was above an hour afterwards, she remained 
perfectly silent, and look(‘d extremely melancholy. 
This made Amelia very uneasy, as she concluded 
she had guessed the cause of her vexation. In 
which opinion she was the more confirmed from 
certain looks of no very pleasant kind which Mrs. 
Bennct now and then cast on Mrs. Ellison, and 
the more than ordinary concern that ap|x?ared in 
the former lady's countenance whenever the mas- 
querade was nn'iitioned, and which, unfortunately, 
was the principal topic of tlnur discourse; for Mrs. 
Ellison gave a very elaborate description of the 
extreme beauty of the place and elegance of the 
diversion. 

When Mrs. Bonnet was departed, y\mclia could 
not help again soliciting Mrs. Ellison for another 
ticket, declaring she was certain Mrs. Beiinet had 
a great imrlination to go with them ; hut Mrs. El- 
lison again excused herself from asking it of his 
lordship. “ Besides, madam,” says she, “ if I would 
go thither with Mrs. Bennet, wliieh, 1 own to yon, 

I don’t choose, as she is a ]>ersoii w’horn nohothi 
knowH^ I very mneh dovibt whethtn* she herself would 
like it ; for she is a w’oman (»f a very nnaccouiitahlc 
turn. All her didight lies in books; and as for pub- 
lic diversions, 1 have; heard her often declare her 
ahliorn'iiee of them.” 

“ M hat then,” said Amelin, “could occasion all 
that gravity from the moment the niasquera<le W'as 
mentioiu'd 1” 

“ As to that,” answered the other, “there is no 
guessing. You have seen her altogether as grave 
before DOW. She bath had these fits of gravity at 
times ever since the death of her husband.” 

“ l*oor creature!” cries Amelia ; “ I heartily pity 
her, for she im^st cerfaiidy sutler a great deal on 
these occasions. I declare 1 have taken a strange 
fancy to her,” 

“P('rhaps you would not like her so well if you 
knew her thoroughly,” answereil Mrs. Ellison. — 
“ She is, upon the whole, but of a whimsical temper ; 
and, if you will take my opinion, you should not 
cidlivat(^ too much intimacy wdth her. I know you 
will never menli(ui what 1 say ; but she is like some 
pictures which please best at a distance.” 

Amelia did not seem to agree with these seiiti- 
nieiits, and she greatly importuned Mrs. Ellison to 
he more explicit, Imt to no purj)ose ; she continued 
to gi\e only dark hints to Mrs. Bennet’s disadvan- 
lagc; and, if ever she let drop sometliing a little 
too liarsh, she failed not immediately to contradict 
herself by throwing some gentle commendations 
into the other scale; so that lier conduct a])poaretl 
utterly unaccountable to vVinclia, and, upon the 
uliole, she knew not whether to conclude Mrs. El- 
lison to be a friend or ein'iny to Mrs. Bennet. 

During this latter conversation Booth vvas not in 
the room, for he had been summoned down stairs 
by the seIj(^ant, who came to Iiiin with news from 
Murphy, whom lie had met that evening, and who 
assured the serjeant that, if he was desirous of 
recovering the debt whicdi he had before pre- 
ti'iidcd to have on Booth, he might shortly have an 
opportunity, for that there was to he a very strong 
petition to the hoard the next time they sat. Murphy 
said further that he need not fear having his money, 
for that, to his certain knowledge, the captain had 
several things of great value, and even his children 
had gold Wiitclies. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and still more when (he 
Serjeant nqxirted to him, from Murphy, that all these 


things had been soon in his possession within a day 
last past. He now plainly perceived, as he thought, 
that Murphy himself, or one of his emissaries, had 
been the supposed tna<lmau ; and he now very well 
accounted to himself, in his own mind, for all that 
had happened, conceiving that the design was to 
examine into the state of his cfh*cts, and to try 
whether it was worth his creditors’ while to plunder 
him hy law. 

At his return to his apartment he communicated 
what he had heard to Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, not 
disguising his apprehensions of the enemy’s inten- 
tions ; but Mrs. Ellison endeavoured to laugh him 
out of liis fears, calling him hiiiit-heartc'd, and as- 
suring him he might depeml on her lawyer. “ Till 
you liear from liirn,” said she, “ you may rest en- 
tirely contented ; for, take my word for it, no danger 
can happen to you of which you will not be timely 
apprised by him. And as for the fellow that had 
the impudence to come into your room, if he was 
sent oil such an errand as you rneiitioii, I heartily 
wish I had been at home ; I would have secured 
him safe with a constable, and have carried him 
directly before justice Thresher. I know the jus- 
tice is an enemy to bailifls on his own account.” 

This heartening speecli a little roused the courage 
of Booth, and somewhat comfortiMl Aimdia, though 
the spirits of both had been too mucli hurried to 
sutler them cither to give or rtTcive miicli enter- 
tainment that evening; which Mrs. Ellison per- 
ceiving soon took her leave, and left this unhappy 
couple to seek relief from sleep, that powerhil friend 
to the distressed, though, like other powerful friends, 
he is not always ready to give Ids assistance to those 
whuji^ant it most. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing a very strange incidcMit. 

When the husband and wiA^ were alone they again 
talked over the news which the serjeant had brought; 
on which occasion Amelia did all she could to con- 
ceal her own fears, and to quiet those of her hus- 
band. At last she turned the conversation on ano- 
ther subject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was brought on 
the carpet. “ I should he sorry,” cries Amelia, “ to 
find 1 had conceived an afTection for a bad woman ; 
and yot I begin to fear Mrs. Ellison knows some- 
thing of lier more tlian she cares to discover ; why 
else should slie he uinviliing to he seen with her in 
public t Besides, 1 have observed that Mrs, Ellison 
hath been always backward to introduce her to me, 
nor wouM ever bring her to my aj)artmen(, though 
I have often desired Ik r. Nay, she hath given rue 
frequent hints not to cultivate the ac(juaiutnnee. 
What do you think, my deart I should be very 
sorry to contract an intinuu y with a wicked person.'” 

“ Nay, my dear,” cries Booth, “ I know no more 
of her, nor indeed hardly so mueh ns yoursidf. But 
this, I think, that if Mrs. Ellison knows any reason 
why she should not have iiitroiluced ^Irs. Bennet 
into your company, slie was very much in the wrong 
in introducing her into it.” 

In discourses of this kind they passed the re- 
inaiiider of the evening. In the inoniiug Booth 
rose early, and, going down stairs, leceived from 
little Betty a sialial note, which contained the fol- 
lowing words : 

Beware, hewaro!, beware ; 

For I appretienil a ilreaiHiil snare 
Is laid for virtuous iimocenee. 

Under a frieiul’s false pretence. 

Booth immediately inquired of the girl who 
brought this note! and was told it came hy a chair. 
man,'^who, having delivered it, departed without 
saying a won! 
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He was cxtremoly sfa^gerod at what he road, and 
presently referred the adviec to the same alfair on 
which he had received those hints from Atkinson 
the precedinjj evening ; but when he caine to con- 
sider the words more maturely he could not so well 
reconcile the tw(j last lines of this poeti(!al epistle, if 
it may be so ca/Ied, with any danger which the law 
gave him reason to apprehend, Mr. JVIurphy and 
Ids gang could not well be said to attack either his 
innocence or virtue ; nor did they attack him under 
any colour or pretence of friendship. 

After much dciUbcration on this matter a very 
strange suspicion came into his head ; and this w-as, 
that he was betrayed hy Mrs. Kilison. He had, for 
some time, conceived no very high opinion of that 
good gentlewoman, and he now began to suspect 
that she was bribed to betray him. By this means 
he thought he could best account for the strange ap- 
pearance of the supposed madman. And when this 
conceit once had birth in his mind, several circum- 
stances nourished and improved it. Among these 
were her jocose behaviour and raillery on that occa- . 
sion, and her attempt to ridicule his fears from the - 
message wdiich the seijeant had brought him. 

This suspicion was indeed preposterous, and not 
at all warranted by, or even consistent with, the 
character and wdiole behaviour of Mrs. Ellison, but 
it was the only one which at tliat time suggested 
itself to his mind ; and, how’ever blaiuable it might 
be, it was certainly not unnatural in him to enter- 
tain i( ; for so great a tornnuit is anxiety to tlie 
human mind, that we always endeavour to relieve 
our8(?lves from it by guesses, how’over doubtful or 
uncertain ; on all wduch occasions, dislike and 
hatred are the surest guides to lead our susp^ipn to 
its object. ^ 

'When Amelia rose to breakfast. Booth })roduccd 
the note w'hich he luul received, saying, ** My dear, 
you have so often blamed me for keeping secrets 
from you, and 1 have so ofbui, indeed, endeavoured 
to conceal secrets of tliis kind from you with such ill 
success, that 1 think I shall never more attempt it.** 
Amelia read the letter liastily, and seemed not a little 
discomposed; then, turning to Booth with a very dis- 
consolate countenance, she said, “ Sure fortune takes 
a delight in terrifying us ! what can be the meaning 
of this Then, fixing her eyes attentively on the 
paper, she perused it for some time, till Booth cried, 

“ How is it possilde, my Emily, jou euii read such 
Btulf patiently t the verses are certainly as bad as 
ever w^ere written.** — “ I was trying, joy dear,” an- 
swered she, “ to recollect the hand ; for 1 will take 
my oath I have seen it before, and tliat very lat<dy 
and suddenly she cried out, with great enioti<»n, “ I 
remember it perfectly now ; it is .Mrs. Bennet’s hand, 
Mrs. Ellison showed me a letter from her hut a day 
or two ago. Jt is a very remarkable band, and I am 
positive it is hers.’* 

“ If it be hers,” cries Booth, “ what can she pos- 
sibly mean by the latter part of Iier ciintioii '{ sure 
Mrs. Ellison hath no intention to betray us.** 

“ I know not w hat she means,’* answere<l Ame- 
lia, “ but I am resolved to know immqdiately, for I 
am certain of the hand. By the greatest luck in the 
world, she told me yesterday where her lodgings 
were, when she pressed me exceedingly to come 
and see her. She lives but a very few doors from 
n.s, and I will go to her this moment.*’ 

Booth made not the least objection to his wife’s 
design. His curiosity was, indeed, as great as hers, 
and so was his impatience to satisfy it, though he 
mentioned not this his impatience to Amelia; and 
perhaps it had been well for him if he had. 

Amelia, therefore, presently equipped herself in 


her walking dress, and, leaving her children to the 
care of her husband, made all possible haste to Mrs, 
Beimet’s lodgings. 

Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs. Bennet’s 
door before any one came to open it ; at length a 
maid servant appeared, who, being asked if Mrs. 
Bennct was at home, answered, with some confusion 
in her countenance, that she <lid not know; “but, 
madam,” said she, “ if you will send up your name, 
I will go and see.” Amelia then told her name, 
and the wench, after staying a considerable time, 
returned and acquainted her that Mrs. Bennet was 
at home. She was then ushered into a parlour and 
told that the lady w'oiild wait on her presently. 

in this pa'-b'ur Amelia cooled her heels, as the 
phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. She seemed, 
indeed, at this time, in the miserable situation of 
one of those poor wretches who make their morning 
visits to the great to solicit favours, or perliaps to 
solicit the payment of a debt, for both are alike 
treated as beggfirs, and the latter sometimes con- 
sidered as the more trou])les()inc beggars of the two. 

During her stay here, Amelia observed tlie house 
to be in great confusion ; a great hustle was heard 
above stairs, and the maid ran up and down several 
times in a great hurry. 

At length Mrs. Bennet herself eamo in. She 
was greatly disordered in her looks, and had, as the 
women call it, huddled on her clothes in much 
haste ; for, in truth, slu? was in bed w hen Amelia 
first came. Of this fact she informed her, as the 
only apoh)gy she could make? for having caused her 
to wait so long for her comj)any. 

Amelia very readily acctiptifd her apology, hut 
asked her with a smile, if these early hours were 
usual with herl Mrs. Bennet turned as red as 
scarlet at the (juestion, and answered, “ No, in- 
deed, dear madam. I am for tlie most part a very 
early riser ; but I happened aeeideiiMy to sit iij) v<‘ry 
late last night. I am sure I had little expectation of 
your inteiKling me such a favour this morning.” 

Amelia, looking very stedfastly at her, said, “ Is 
it pos.sil)le, madam, you should tliink such a note as 
tliis would raise no curiosity in me'?” She then 
gave lier the note, asking her if she did know the 
liand ? 

Mrs. Benrn't appeared in tlie utmost surprise and 
confusion at tins instant. Indeed, if Amelia had 
conceived but the slightest siispieion before, the be- 
haviour of the lady would have been a sulhidciit 
confirmation to her of the truth. She waited not, 
therefore, for an answer, which, indeed, the other 
seemed in no haste to give, but conjured her in the 
most carncHt manner to explain to her tlie iiieaning 
of so extraordinary an act of friendship ; “ for so,” 
said she, “ 1 esteem it, being convinced you must have 
sutheient reason for the warning you have given me.” 

Mrs. Jleiinct, after some hesitation, answered, 
“ 1 need not, I believe, tell yon how much I am .sur- 
prised at what you have shown rne ; and tin; chief 
reason of my surprise is, how yon came to discover 
my hand. Sure, madam, you have not shown it to 
Mrs. Ellison.” 

Amelia declared she had not, but desired she 
would question her no farther. “ What signifies 
how 1 discovered it, since your liand it certainly is 1” 

“I own it is,” cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her 
spirits, “ and simaj you have not shown it to tliat 
woman I am satisfied, I begin to guess now whence 
you might have your information ; but no matter ; 
I wish 1 had never done anything of which 1 ougld 
to be more ashamed. No one can, I think, justly 
accuse me of a crime on that account ; and I thank 
Heaven my shame will never be directed by the 
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faiso opinion of the world. Perhaps it was wrong 
to show my letter, but when 1 consider all circum- 
stances I can forgive it.** 

“ Since you have guessed the truth,** said Ame- 
lia, “ I am not obliged to deny it. She, indeed, 
showed me your letter, but I am sure you have not 
the least reason to be ashamed of it. On the con- 
trary, your behaviour on so melancholy an occasion 
was highly praiseworthy ; and your bearing up under 
such afflictions as the loss of a husl)and in so dread- 
ful a situation was truly great and heroical.’* 

“ So Mrs. Ellison then hath shown you my let- 
ter 1” cries Mrs. Bennet, eagerly. 

“ Why, did not you guess it yourself'?” answered 
Amelia ; ” otherwise I am sure I have betrayed my 
honour in mentioning it. I hope* you have not 
drawn me inadvertently into any breach of my pro- 
mise. Did you not assert, and that with an abso- 
lute certainty, that you knew she had shown me 
your letter, and that you was not angry with lier for 
so doing 1** 

“ 1 am so confused,** replied Mrs. Bennet, “ that 
I scarce know what I say ; yes, yes, 1 remember I 
dill say so — I wish I liad no greater reason to be 
angry with hi‘r than tliat.” 

“ Eor Heaven’s sake,” cries Amelia, “do noi 
delay my request any longer ; what you say now 
greatly increases my curiosity, and my mind will be 
on the rack till you discover > our whole meaning ; 
for I am more and more convinced that something 
of the utmost importauee was tlie purport of your 
message.” 

“ Of the utmost importance, indeed,” cries Mrs. 
Bennet; “ at least you will own iny apprehensions 
were snlKeieiitly well founded. 0 gracious Heaven! 
!\ow happy shall I think myself if 1. should have 
proved your preservation I 1 will, indeed, explain 
my meaning; hut, in order to diselose all my fears 
in their just coTours, I must unfold iny whole his- 
tory to }on. (/'an you have patience, madam, to 
listen to tin* story oft lie most unfortunatCof women?” 

Amelia assured her of the highest attention, and 
Mrs. Bennet soon after began to relate what is 
written in Ihe seventh book of lliis history. 

BOOK VII.— CHAPTER I. 

A very short cliapter, autl coiiseipu’titly rcnuiring no preface. 
Mas. Bt'NNKT having fastened the door, and both 
the ladies having taken their places, she once or 
twice olfered to speak, Avhoii passion stop^ied her 
utterance ; and, after a minute’s silence, she burst 
into a flood of tears. Upon which Amelia, express- 
ing the utmost tmiderness for her, as well by her 
look as by her accent, cried, “What can be tlie 
reason, dear madam, of all this emotion “O, Mrs. 
Booth !” answered she, “ I find I have undertaken 
what 1 am not able to perform. You would not 
wonder at my emotion if you knew you had an adul- 
Iress and a murderer now standing before you.’* 

Amelia turned pale as death at the.se words, which 
Mrs. Bennet observing, collected all the force she 
was able, and, a little composing her countenance, 
cried, “ I see, madam, I have terrified you with 
such dreadful words; but I hope you will not think 
me guilty of these crimes in the blackest degree.” 
“Guilty!” cries Amelia. “O Heavens!” “ I be- 
lieve, indeed, your eaudour,” continued Mrs. Ben- 
net, “will be readier to acquit me than I am to 
acquit myself. Indiscretion, at least, the highest, 
most unpardonable indiscretion, I sliall always lay 
to my own charge : ami, when I reflect on the fatal 
consequences, 1 can never, never, forgive myself,” 
lere she again began to lament in so biller a man- 


ner, that Amelia endeavoured, as much as she could 
(for she was herself greatly sliocked), to soothe and 
comfort her ; telling her that, if indiscretion was her 
highest crime, the unhappy consequences made her 
rather an unfortunate than a guilty person ; and con- 
cluded by saying, — “Indeed, madam, you have 
raised my curiosity to the highest pitch, and I beg 
you will proceed with your story.” 

Mrs. Bennet then seemed a second time going to 
begin her relation, when she cried out, “ i would, 
if possible, tire you with no more of my unfortunate 
life than just with that part which leads to a cata- 
strophe in which I think you may yourself be inte- 
rested ; but I protest I am at a loss where to begin,** 

“ Begin wherever yon please, dear madam,” cries 
Amelia ; “ hut 1 beg you will consider my impa- 
tience.” “ 1 do consider it,” answered Mrs. Ben- 
net ; “ and therefore would begin with that part of 
my story which leads directly to what concerns your- 
self; for how, indeed, should my life produce any- 
thing worthy your notice?” “Do not say so, 
madam,” cries Amelia ; “ I assure }'ou 1 have long 
suspected there were some very remarkable incidents 
ill your life, and have only wanted an opportnniiy 
to impart to you my desire of liearing them : I beg, 
therefore, you would make no more apologies.” “I 
will not, madam,” cries Mrs. Bennet, “ and yet I 
would avoid uiiytliiug trivial; tliough, indeed, in 
stories of distress, especially where love is concerned, 
many little incidents may appear trivial to those who 
have never felt the passion, which, to delicate minds, 
are the most interesting part of the wliole.” “ Nay, 
but, dear madam,” cries Amelia, “this is all pre- 
face.’* 

“ )|fell, madam,” answered Mrs. Bennet, “ I will 
eonsidiu' your impatience.” She then rallied all hei 
spirits in the best manner she eould, and began as 
is written in the next chapter. 

And here jiossibly the reader will blame Mrs 
Bennet for taking lier story so far back, and relating 
so much of her liti‘ in which Amelia had no concern ; 
hut, ill truth, she was desirous of ineuleatiug a good 
opinion of herself, from recounting those transactions 
•where her comluel was um'xeeptionahle, before she 
came to the more dangerous and suspieioiis part of 
her character. I'liis 1 really suppose lo have been 
her intention; for to sacritiee the time rind patience 
of Amelhi at such a season to the mere love of talk- 
ing of herself would have been as iinpanlonahle in 
her as the bearing it was in Amelia a proof of the 
most perfect good breeding. 

CHArTEH II. 

Tlie bojriuiiiu^ of Mrs. IbMinot's history. 

“I WAS the younger of two daughters of a cleigy- 
niaii in Essex ; of one in whose praises if I should 
indulge my fond heart in speaking, I think ray in- 
vention could not outgo the reality. He was indeed 
well worthy of the cloth he wore ; and that, I think, 
is tlie highest character a man can obtain. 

“ During the lirst part of my life, even till I reached 
my sixteenth year, 1 can recollect nothing to relate 
to you. All was one long serene day, in looking 
back iijioii which, as when we cast our eyes on a 
calm sea, no object arises to my view. All appears 
one scene of happiness and tranquillity. 

“ On the day, llieii, when I became sixteen years 
old, must 1 begin my history ; for on that day 1 lirst 
tasted the bitterness of sorrow. 

“ My father, besides those jirescribed by our reli- 
gion, kept live festivals every year. These were on 
his wedding-day, and on the birth-day of each of hia 
little family ; on these occasions lu; used to invite 
two or three neighbours to his Imuse, and to indulge 
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himself, as he saiJ, in great excess ; far so he called 
drinking a pint of very small punch ; and, indeed, it 
might appear excess to one who on other days rarely 
lasted any liquor stronger than small l>eer. 

“ Upon my unfortunate birth-day, tlicii, when wc 
were all in a high degree of mirth, my mother hav- 
ing left the room after dinner, and staying away 
pretty long, my father sent me to see for her. I went 
according to his orders ; but, thougli 1 scanrhed the 
whole house, and called after her without doors, I 
could neither see nor hear her. I was a little alarmed 
at this (though far from suspecting any great mis- 
chief had befallen her), and ran i)ack to acquaint 
my father, who answered coolly (for he was a man 
of the calmest temper), ‘ Vt'iy well, my dear, I sup- 
pose she is not gone far, and will be here immedi- 
ately.* Half an hour or more passed after this, 
when, she not returning, my father hims. lf expressed 
some surprise at her stay ; declaring it must be 
some matter of importance which could detain her 
at that time from her compjiny. 11 is surprise now 
increased every minute, and he began to grow' un- 
easy, and to show sudicieiit symptoms in his coun- 
tenance of what he felt witliiii. He then despatched 
the servant-maid to inquire after her mistress in the 
parish, but waited not her return ; for she was 
scarce gone out of doors before he hciggcd leave of 
his guests to go himself on the same errand. The 
company now all broke up, and attended my father, 
all endeavouring to give him hopes tliat no mischief 
had happened. They searched the whole parish, 
but in vain ; they could neither see my mother, nor 
hear any news of her. My father returned home in 
a state little short of disiraclioii. His friends in 
vain attempted to administer cither advice mfcom- 
fort ; he threw himself on the floor in the most Dittcr 
agonies of despair. 

“ Whilst he lay in this condition, my sister and 
myself lying by him, all equally, I believe, and com- 
pletely miserable, ojir old servant-maid came into 
the room, and cried out, her mind misgave her that 
she knew where her mistress w'as. Upon these 
words, my father sprung from the floor, and asked 
her eagerly, where 1 Hut oh ! Mrs. Hooth, how can* 
I describe the particulars of a scene to you, tlie re- 
merabraiice of which chills my blood W'ith horror, 
and which the agonies of my mind, when it passed, 
made all a scene of confusion ! the fact tlien in 
short W'as this : my mother, w'lio was a most indul- 
gent mistress to one servant, which was all we ke|)t, 
was unwilling, I suppose, to disturb her at her 
dinner, and therefore went herself to till her tea- 
kettle at a well, into w'hich, stretebing herself too 
far, as we imagine, the water then being very low% 
she fell with tlie tea-kettle in her hand. The miss- 
ing this gave the poor old wretch the first liiut of 
her suspicion, w'hicli, upon examiivuion, was found 
to be too well grounded. 

“ What w’e all suffered on this occasion may more 

easily be felt than descrilnal.” “ It may indeed," 

answered Amelia, “ and 1 am so sensiljle of it, that, 
unless you have a mind to see me faint before your 
face, I beg you will order me something; a glass of 
water, if you please.*' Mrs. Heniiet immediately 
complied with her friend’s request; a glass of water 
was brought, and some hartshorn drops infused into 
it; which Amelia having drank ofl’, declared she 
found herself much better; and then Mrs. Bennet 
proceeded thus : — 

“ 1 will not dwell on a scene which T see hath 
already so much affected your tender heart, and 
which is as disagreeable to me to relate as it can be 
to you to hear. 1 will tfiereforc only rnentioii to 
you the behaviour of my father on this occasion. 


which was iikleed becoming a philosopher and a 
Christian divine. On the day after my mothcr^s 
funeral he sent for my sister and myself into his 
room, where, after many caresses and every dc- 
uiunstration of fatherly tenderness as well in silence 
as in words, he began to exhort us to hear with 
patience the great calamity that hud befallen us ; 
saying, ‘That as every human accidemt, how terri- 
ble soevof, must happen to us by divine permission 
at least, a due sense of our duty to our great Creator 
must tcacli us an absolute submission to his will. 
Not only religion, but common sense, must teach us 
this ; for oh ! my dear children,* cries he, * how 
vain is all resistance, all repining! could tears wash 
back again my angel from the grave, 1 should drain 
all the juices of my body througli my eyes ; but oh, 
could we fill up that cursed well witli our tears, how 
fruitless would be all our sorrow!’ — 1 think I repeat 
you his very words ; for the impression they made 
on me is never to be obliterated. He then pro- 
ceeded to comfort us with thj cheerful thought that 
the loss W'as eiitiridy our own, and that iny mt)tlier 
was greatly a gainer by the accident wfiich W'e 
lamented. ‘ I have a w ife,’ cries he, ‘ my cliildren, 
and you have a mother, now amongst the heavenly 
choir; how selfish therefore is all our grief! how 
cruel to her are all our wisht's!’ In this manner he 
talked to us near half an hour, though I must frankly 
own to you his arguments had not the immediate 
good etfcct oil us w hich they deserved, for w e re- 
tired from him very little the better for his exhorta- 
tions ; however, they became every day more and 
more forcible upon our recollection ; indeed, they 
were greatly strengthened by his example ; for in 
this, as ill all other instances, he practised tlie doc- 
trines which ho taught. From this day he luivisr 
mentioned my mother more, and soon after recovered 
his usual cheerfulness in public ; though I have rea- 
son to think be paid many a bitter slfgh in private to 
that remembrance which neither piiilosophy nor 
Christianity «)uld expunges. 

“My father’s advice, enforced by his example, 
together with the kindness of some of our friends, 
assisted by that ablest of all the mental physicians, 
Time, in a few months pretty well restored my 
tranquillity, w'heii fortune made a second attack 
on my quiet. My sister, whom 1 dearly loveil, and 
who as w'arrnly returned my aflection, liad fallen 
into an ill state of health some time before the fatal 
accident which 1 have related. She was indeed at 
that time so much better, that w e had great hopes 
of her perfect recovery ; Imt the disorders of her 
mind on that dreadful occasion soafleet»*d her body, 
(hat she ]^esently relapsed to lier former (h clin- 
ing state, and Iheiice. grew continually worse and 
worse, till, after a decay of near seven months, slic 
foUow^cd my poor mother to the grave. 

“ I will not tire you, dear madam, with reiieti- 
tions of grief ; I will only mmition two observations 
which have occurred to me from retleetions on the 
two losses 1 have mentioned. The first is. that a 
mind once violently hurt grows, as it were, callous 
to any future inipreasions of grief, and is never ca- 
pable of fetding the same pangs a second time, d’lie 
other observation is, tliat the arrows of fortune, as 
well as all others, derive their force from tlie velocity 
with which they are discharged ; for, when they aj)* 
proach you by slow and pcrceptitile dt grees, thej 
have but very little power to do you mischief. 

“The truth of these obscu'vations 1 exjierienced, 
not only in iny own heart, but in the behaviour of 
my fatluir, whose philosopliy seemed to gain a com- 
plete triumph over this lattiT calamity. 

“ Our family was now reduced to two; and my 
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father grew extremely fond of me, as if he had now 
conferred an entire stock of affection on me, that 
had before been divided. HU words, indeed, testi- 
fied no less, for he daily called me his only darling, 
his whole comfort, his all. He committed the whole 
charge of his house to my care, and gave me the 
name of the little houskeeper, an appellation of which 
I was then as proud as any minister of state can be 
of his titles. Hut, though I was very in<lustrious in 
the discharge of my occupation, I did not, however, 
neglect my studies, in which 1 had made, so great a 
proficiency, that I was become a pretty good mis- 
tress of the Latin language, and had made some 
progress in the Gre(‘k. I believe, madam, I have 
formerly acquainted you, that learning was the chief 
estate I inherited of my father, in which he had 
instructed uni from my earliest youth. 

“The kindness of this good man had at length 
wiped off the remembratiee of all losses ; and I dur- 
ing two years led a life of great trampiillity, I tliiiik 
I might almost say of perfect iiappiiiess. 

“ 1 was now ill the nineteenth year of my age, 
when my fatln‘r's good fortune, removed us from the 
county tjf Essex into Hampshire, where a living 
was eonferred on him by one of his old school- 
fellows, of twice the value of what he was before 
possessed of. 

“ His ])redeeessor in this new living had died in 
very indifferent eireumstaiici s, and had left behind 
him a widow with two small children. My father, 
therefore, who, with great economy, ha<l a most 
generous soul, boiight the whole furniture of the 
j)ars()iiage-house at a very high price; some of It, 
indeed, he would have w:iii(e<l ; f<»r, though our little 
habitation in Essex was most e<)mj)letely fuinislKMl, 
y(!t it l)t»re no jiroporlion to the largeness of that 
house ill wdueli li<‘ was now to dwell. 

“ His motive, howtwer, to the ])urehase w’as, I am 
convinced, solel,j- geiimosity ; W'hich appeared sufii- 
cientlyhy the price he gave, and may be farther en- 
forced by the kindness lie showecl the widows in 
another instance ; for he assigiUMl her an apartment 
ft)rthc use of herself and her little family, which, 
he told lier she was welcome to eMji)y as long as it 
Suited her eoiivenieiK'e. 

“ As this w'iilow was very young, and generally 
thought to he tolerably ])ndty, lliougli 1 own she had 
a cast with her eyes wldcli I never liked, my father, 
you may suppose, acted from a less noble principle j 
than 1 have iiiiite<l ; but 1 must in justice acquit him, 
for these kind offers were made her lafforc ever he 
had seen her face ; and I have the greatest reason to 
think that, for a long time after he had seen her, 
he beheld her with much iiidifleronee. 

“ This act of my father’s gave me, vvlien I first heard 
it, great satisfaction; for 1 may at least, with the mo- 
dest y of the ancient pliilosopliers, call m^>self aloverof 
generosity; but when 1 became acquainted with the 
willow I was still more delighted with what my 
father had done ; for, (hough I could not agree with 
those who thought her a consummate beauty, I must 
allow that she was very fully jiossi'sscd of the powa*r 
of making herself agreeable ; and this power she 
exerted with so much success, with such indefatigable 
industry to oblige, that witliin three months 1 be- 
came in the highest manner jileased wdth iny new 
acquaintance, and had contracted the most sincere 
friendship for her. 

“ Hut, if I was so pleased with the widow, my fa- 
ther was by this time enamoured of her. She had, 
indeed, by the most artful conduct in the world, so 
iwsinuated hersidf into his favour, so entirely infa- 
hiiited liiin that he never showed the least murks of 


cheerfulness in her absence, and could, In truth, 
scarce bear that she should be out of his sight. 

“ She had managed this matter so well (0, she is 
the most artful of women !) that my father’s heart 
was gone before I ever sus])ecied it was in danger. 
The discovery you may easily believe, madam, was 
not pleasing. The name of a mother-in-law sounded 
dreadful in my ears; nor could I bear the thought 
of parting again with a share in those dear affections, 
of which I had purchased the whole by the loss of 
a beloved mother and sister, 

“ In the first hurry and disorder of my mind on 
this occasion I committed a crime of the highest 
kind against all the laws of prudence and discre- 
tion, 1 took the young lady herself very roundly 
to task, treated her designs on my father as little 
better than a design to commit a theft, and in my 
passion, 1 believe, said she might be ashamed to 
think of marrying a man old enough to be her graud- 
fiither ; for so in reality he almost w^as. 

“ The lady on this occasion acted finely the part 
of an hypocrite. She affected to be highly afironted 
at my unjust suspicions, as she called them ; and 
proceeded to such asseverations of her innocence, 
that she almost brought me to discredit the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears. 

“ My father, however, acted much more honestly, 
for he fell the next day into a more violent passion 
with me than 1 had ever seen him in before, and 
asked me whether I intended to return his paternal 
fondness by assuming the right of controlling his 
inclinations? with more of the like kind, which 
fully convinced me what had ))asscd between him 
and the lady, and how little I had injured her in my 
suspicions. 

“ Hitherto, I frankly own, my aversion to this 
matcVi had been principally on my own account; 
for I had no ill opinion of the w’oinan, though 1 
thought neither her circumstances nor my father’s 
age promised any kind of felicity from such an union ; 
but now I learned some particulars, which, had not 
our cjuarrel ^ecome public in the parish, I should 
perhaj)8 have never known. In short, I wiis iii- 
tbrml^d that this gentle o])ligiiig cn atiire, as she had 
at first appeared to me, had the spirit of a tigress, 
and w as by many believed to have broken the heart 
of her first husband. 

“ The truth of this matter being confirmed to me 
upon examination, 1 resolved not to suppress it. On 
this occasion forlinie seemed to favour me, by giving 
me a speedy ojiport unity of seeing my father alone 
and ill good humour. He now lirst began to open 
Ills intended marriage, telling me that he had for- 
merly had some religious ohjeetions to bigamy, but 
he had very fully considered the matter, ami had 
satistietl himself of its legality. He then faithfully 
promised me that no second niiu riage should in the 
least impair his aliectioii for me ; and eoiicluded 
witli the highest eulogiums on tlie goiulness ot the 
wiilow, protesting that it was her >irlues and not her 
jierson with wliich lie was en.'imonred. 

“ 1 now fell upon my knees before him, and, bath- 
ing his hand in my tears, which tlowed verv plenti- 
fully from my eyes, acijuainted him with all I had 
heard, and was so very imprudent, I inight almost 
say so cruel, todisc’hise the author ot iny iiitormation. 

“ My father heard me without any indication of 
passion, and ansAvered col<iIy» Hud if tlicre was any 
proof of such tacts he should decline any forther 
thoughts of this match : ‘ But, child,’ said he, ‘ though 
I am far from suspecting the truth of what you tell 
me, as far as rcganls your kuoAvlcdge, yet you know 
tlie*incliiiati(»n of the world to slander.’ However, 
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before we parted he promised to make a proper in- 
quiry into what 1 had told him. — But 1 ask your 
pardon, dear madam, I am running minutely into 
those particulars of my life in which you have not 
the least concern.” 

Amelia stopped her friend short in her apology ; 
and though, perhaps, she thought her impertinent 
enough, yet (such was her good breeding) she gave 
her many assurances of a curiosity to know every 
incident of her life which she could remember ; after 
which Mrs. Beunet proceeded as in the next chapter. 

CllAPTEll 111. 

Continuation of Mrs. Beimet’s story. 

“ I THINK, madam,” said Mrs. Beunet, “ I told you 
my father promised me to inquire further into the 
adair, but he had hardly time to keep his word ; for 
we separated pretty late in the evening ami early the 
next morning he was married to the widow. 

But, though he gave no credit to my informa- 
tion, I had sufficient reason to think he did not 
forget it, by the resentment w hich he soon disco- 
vered to both the persons whom 1 had named as my 
informers. 

** Nor was it long before I had good cause to be- 
lieve that my father’s new wife was pefcctly well 
acquainted with the good opinion I Jiad of her, not 
only from her usage of me, but from certain hints 
which she threw forth with an air of triumph. One 
day, particularly, I remember she said to my father, 
upon his mentioning liis age, * O, my dear! 1 hope 
you have many years yet to live \ unless, indeed, I 
should be so cruel as to break your heart.* She 
spoke these words looking me full in the face, and 
accompanied themw'ith a sneer in which the highest 
malice w’as visible, under a thin covering of affected 
pleasantry. 

” I will not entertain you, madam, with anything 
so common as the cruel usage of a step-mother ; nor 
of what affected me mmdi more, the unkind behavi- 
our of a fatlier under such an inllueiua*. It shall 
suffice only to tell you that I had the morliH(?ation 
to perceive the gradual and daily dt^re.ase of my 
father’s affection. His smiles were converted into 
frowns ; the tender appellations of child and dear 
were exchanged (or plain .Molly, that girl, that crea- 
ture, and sometimes much harder names. I was at 
first turned all at once into a cipher, and at last seemed 
to be considered as a nuisance in the family. 

“ Thus altered was tin? man of whom I gave you 
such a character at the entrance of my story ; but, 
alas ! he no longer acted from liis own excellent dis- 
jiosition, but was in everything governed and di- 
rected by my mother-iii-law. In fact, wlnuicver 
there is great dis{;arity of years Ixdween husband 
and wife, the younger is, I l)elieve, always possessed of 
absolute power over tlie elder ; for superstition itself 
is a less tirni suj)port of absolute power than dotage. 

” But, though his wife was so entirely mistress of 
my father’s will that she could make him use me 
•ill, she could not so perfectly subdue his understaiid- 
ing as to prevent him from being conscious of such 
ill-usage ; and from this consciousness, he began iii- 
veteratcly to hate me. Of this hatred he gave me 
numberless instances, and I protest to you I know 
not any other reason for it than what I have as- 
signed ; and the cause, as experience hath convinced 
me, is adequate to the effect. 

“ While 1 was in this wretchc«l situation, my father’s 
unkindness having almost broken my heart, became 
one day into niy room with more anger in his coiin- 
renance than I had ever seen, and, afN-r bitterly up- 
braiding me with »iiy umlutiful behaviour both to hiin- 
"■elf and his worthy consort, he bid me pack up rny 


alls, and fmmedi' tely prepare to quit his house ; at 
the 8am« lime gave me a letter, and told me that 
woiilil acquaint me where 1 might find a home ; add- 
ing that he doubted not but I expected, and had 
indetid solicited, the invitation ; and left me with a 
declaration that he would have no spies in liis 
family. 

“ The letter, I found on opening it, w^as from my 
father's own sister; but before 1 mention the con- 
tents I will give you a short sketch of her character, 
as it was somewhat particular. Her personal charms 
were not great ; for she was very tall, very thin, and 
very homely. Of the defect of her beauty she wa^, 
perhaps, sensible ; her vanity, therefore, retreated 
into her mind, where there is no looking-glass, and 
consequently where we can fiatter ourselves with 
discovt'ring almost whatever beauties wc please. 
This is an encouraging circiiinstaiice ; and yet I 
have observed, dear Mrs. Booth, that few women 
ever seek these comforts from within till they are 
driven to it by despair of tinding any food for tlieir 
vanity from without. Indeed, I believe tliu first 
wish of our whole sex is to be handsome.” 

Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on^the glass, 
and both smiled. 

“My aunt, however,” continued Mrs. Beniiet, 
“ from despair of gaining any applause this way, 
had applied herself entirely to the contemplation of 
her uiKlerstanding, and had improved this to such a 
pitch, that at the agt; of fifty, at which she was now 
arrived, she had contracted a hearty eonlempt for 
much the greater part of both sexes ; for the wo- 
men, as being idiots, and for the men, as the ad- 
mirers of idiots. I'hat word, and fool, w'ere almost 
constantly in her mouth, and were bestowed with 
great liberality among all lu'r acqna ntance. 

“ 'Ihis lady had spent one day only at my father’s 
bouse in near two years; it was abend a month 
before his second marriage. At hi^r departure she 
took occasion to whisper me h(?r opinion of the 
widow', whom she called a pretty iiliot, and won- 
dered how her brother eould bear such ci>mpany 
under Ids roof; for neither she nor I had at that 
time any suspicion of what afterwards hiippem'd. 

“ The I(;tt<T wlii<*h iny father had just reeidved, 
and which was the first slu; had sent liim since his 
marriage, was of such a nature tliat I shoul»l lx* 
unjust if 1 blamed him for being offendeil ; fool 
and idiot were both plentifully bestow’ctl in it as 
well on himself as on his w ife. But what, perhaps, 
had principally offended him was that part which 
related to me ; for, after mii(;li panegyric on my un- 
derstanding, and saying he was unwortliy of such a 
daughter, she considered his match not only as the 
highest indiscretion as it related to himself, but as 
a downright act of injustice to me. One ex])ression 
in ii 1 shall never forget. * You have place<l.’ 
said she, ‘a woman above yoiir daugliter, who, in 
understatiding, llm only valuable gift of iiatiin*, is 
the low'est in the whole class <'f pretty idi«)(s.' 
After inucii more of this kind, it concluded witfi 
inviting me to her house. 

” I can truly say that when I ha<l read tlie letttT 
I entirely forgjtve iny father’s Husj)ieion that 1 had 
made some com])laints to my aunt of his behavio»»r; 
for, though I was indeed innocent, there was surely 
colour enough to suspect the contrary. 

“ Though I had never been greatly attached to 
my aunt, nor indeed had slie formerly given mf 
any rea.son for such an attachment, yet I was wm*II 
enough jdeased with lier present invitation. l‘> 
.say tlic truth, I led so wretclied a life wlierej 1 then 
was, that it was impossible not to be a gaiuef by 
any exchange. 
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•* I could not, howeTcr, hear the thoughts of 
leaving my father with an impiession on his mind 
against me which I did not deserve. I endeavoured, 
therefore, to remove all his 8us])icion of my having 
complained to my aunt by the most earnest asseve- 
rations of my innocence ; but they were all to no 
purpose. All my tears, all my vows, and all my 
entreaties were fruitless. My new mother, indeed, 
appeared to be my advocate ; but she acted her part 
very poorly, and, far from counterfeiting any desire 
of succeeding in my suit, she could not conceal the 
excessive joy which she felt on the occasion. 

** AVell, madam, the next day I departed for my 
aunt’s, where, after a long journey of forty miles, 
I arrived, without having once broke my fast on 
the road ; for grief is as capable as food of filling 
the stomach, and I had too much of the former to 
admit any of the latter. The fiitigue of my journey, 
and the agitation of my mind, joined to my fasting, 
so overpoAvered my spirits, that when 1 was taken 
from my horse I immediately fiiiuted away in the 
arms of the man who helped me from my saddle. 
My aunt expressed great astonishment at seeing me 
in this condition, wdth my eyes almost swollen out 
of my h(‘ad with tears ; but my father's letter, which 
I delivered her soon after I came to myself, pretty 
well, I beli(!ve, cured her surprise. She often smiled 
with a mixture of contempt and anger while she was 
reading it ; amh having pronounced her brother to 
be a fool, she turned to me, and, with as much affa- 
bility as possible (for she is no great mistress of 
affability), said, * Don’t be uneasy, dear Molly, for 
you are come to the house of a frieml — of one Avho 
hath sense enough to discern tin* aufln»r of all the 
mischief; depend upon it, child, 1 Avill, ere long, 
make some people ashametl of tlieir folly.’ This 
Kind reception gave me some comfort, my aunt 
assuring me that she would convince him how \in- 
justly he had accused m(^ of having made any c<mi- 
])lsdnls to her. A paper war Avas now hi‘gnn he- 
l.V'en these Iavo, Avhich not only fixed an irreeon- 
eilal'le hatred between them, hut eonlirmed my 
father's displeasure, against me ; and, in the end, I 
believe, di<l me no service with my aunt; for 1 was 
considercil by ])oth as the cause of their di>scubion, 
though, in fact, my stepmother, avIio very AVell knew 
the affection my aunt lunl for her, liacl lou;r since 
done her bnsinesfi Avith my father; and as for luy 
aunt’s alfectioii toAvards him, it had been abating 
several years, from an apprehension that he did not 
pay stiflieient deference to her nnderstanding. 

“ I had lived about half a year Avifh my aunt 
when [ heard of iny stepmother’s being tleliver(*d of 
a hoy, and the great j(»y my father ex[)ressed on that 
occasion ; hut, poor man, he lived not long to enjoy 
his happiness; for within a mouth afterAA'ards I had 
the im'laneholy news of his death. 

“ Notwithstanding all tlie disobligations I had 
lately roe«*ived from him, I Avas sincerely afflicted 
at my loss of him. All liis kindness to me in iny 
infancy, all his kindness to me Avhile I Avas groAving 
tip, recjirred to my memory, raised a thousand ten- 
der, m(‘laneh()ly ideas, and totally obliterated all 
thoughts of his latter behaviour, for Avhich I made 
also every allowance and every excuse in my poAver. 

“ But Avhat may perha[)s appear more extraordi- 
nary, my aunt began soon to speak of him Avith 
concern. .She said he had some understainiing 
formiyly, though his passion for tliat vile AA'omaii 
nad, in a great measure, obscured it ; and one day, 
^hen she Avas in an ill-hnmour Avith me, she had 
iHe cruelty to throAV out a hint that she had never 
^Uairelled with her brother if it had not been on 
nty account. 


“ My father, during his life, had allowed my aunt 
very handsomely for my board ; for generosity was 
too deeply riveted in his nature to be plucked out 
by all the poAver of his wife. So far, hoAvever, she 
prevaihal, that, though he died possessed of upAvards 
of 2000/. he left me no more than 100/., Avhich, as 
he expressed in his Avill, av;uj to set me up in some 
business, if I had the grace to take to any. 

“ Hitherto my aunt had in general treated me 
Avith some degree of affection; but her behaviour 
began now to be changed. She soon took an op- 
portunity of giving me to understand that her for 
tune Avas insulheient to keep me ; and, as I could 
not liA'e on the interest of my own, it was high time 
for me to consider about going into the Avorld. She 
added, that her brother having mcjitioned my set- 
ting up in some business in his will Avas very fool- 
ish ; that I had been bred to nothing ; and, besides, 
that the sum was too trifling to set me np in any 
Avay of reputation ; she desired me therefore to think 
of immediately going into service. 

“ This advice Avas perliaps right enough ; and I 
told her 1 was very ready to do as slie directed me, 
but I Avas at that time in an ill state of health ; I 
desired her therefoni to let me stay Avith her till my 
legaey, Avhieh Avas not to be paid till a year after 
my lather's deufli, Avas due ; and I then promised 
to satisfy her for my board, to Avhich she readily 
consented. 

“ And now, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, sighing, 
“ I am going to open to you those matters which 
lead directly to that great catastrophe of my life 
Avhich hath oceasioued my giving you this trouble, 
and of trying jour patience in this manner.” 

Amelia, notwithstanding her imi)atienei*, made a 
very civil answ(*r to this; and then Mrs. Bennet 
proceeded to relate Avhat is Avritteu in the next 
chapter. 


CHATTEIl IV. 

Piuther ccutinuatiou. 

* The curate of the parish Avhere my aunt dAAolt 
was a young felloAV of about four-aml-tAventy. He 
!iad hei 11 left an orphan in his infancy, and entirely 
inprovided for, Avheii an uncle had tlio, goodness 
;o take eare of his education, both at school and at 
he university. As the young gentleman Avas in- 
ended for the eluircli, his unele, though lie had tAvo 
laughters of liis dwii, and no vi'ry large fortune, 
purchased for him the next piesentatioii of a living 
of near '200/, a-year. The incumbent, at the time 
;>f the purchase, was under the ag(‘ of sixty, and in 
ipjiarent good health; not wilhstainling Avhich, he 
lied soon after the bargain, and long befori* the 
nephew Avas capable of oriicrs ; so that tin* uncle 
was obliged to gi\e the living to a clergyman, to hold 
it till the young mail came of projier agi*. 

“ The young gi'iitleman ha*l not attained his jiro- 
per age of taking orders Avlien he had the inisfor- 
[unc to lose Ids uncle and only friend, Avho, think- 
ing he had suflicioiitly providt'd fir his nephew by 
die purchase of the liAing, consiilercil him no farther 
ill his Avill, but divided all the fortune of which »e 
(lied possessed betAveeii Ids two daugliters; recom- 
meiuliiig it to them, liowevi'r, on his (leatli-bed, to 
assist their cousin with inom-y siiflicicnt to keep 
him at the university till he should he capable of 

ordination. , . , . i • ..-u 

“ But. as no apiiointment of this kind was in tbe 
will, the young ladies, who received about 2000/ 
each, tluui dir proper to disn*gard the last Avords of 
their fatht'r; for, In sides that both of them Averc ex- 
tremely tcuacimis of their money, they Avere great 
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enemies to their cousin, on account of their father’s 
kindness to him ; and thought proper to let him 
know that they thought he had robbed them of too 
much already. 

“ The poor young fellow was now greatly dis- 
tressed ; for he liad yet above a year to stay at the 
university, without any visible means of sustaining 
himself there. 

“ In this distress, however, he met with a friend, 
who had the good-nature to lend him tlie sum of 
twenty pounds, for which he only accepted his bond 
for forty, and which was to be paid witiiiii a yi ar 
after his being possessed of his living; that is, within 
a year after his becoming qualified to hold it. 

“ With this small sum tlius hardly obtained the 
poor gentleman made a shift to struggle with all dif- 
ficulties till he be(rame the due age to take upon 
himself the character of a deacon. Me then repaired 
to that clergyman to whom his uncle had given 
the living upon tlie conditions above mentioned, 
to procure a title to oivlination ; but this, to his 
great surprise and mortitication, was absolutely re- 
fused liim. 

“ The immediate disappointment did not hurt 
him so much as the conclusion he drew from it; for 
he could have but little hopes that the man who 
could have the cruelty to refuse him a title would 
vouchsafe afterwanis to dediver up to him a living 
of so considerable a value ; nor was it long before 
this worthy incumbent told him plainly that he 
valued his uncle’s favours at too high a rate to part 
with them to any one ; nay, ho pretL*ndetl scruples 
of conscience, and said tliat, if he had made any 
slight promises, which he did not now well remem- 
ber, tiiey wore wicked and void ; that he looked 
upon himself as married to his parish, and he cotibl 
no more give it up than he could give up his wife 
without sin. 

“ The poor young follow was now obliged to seek 
farther for a title, which, at length, he obtained from 
the rector of the parish where my aunt lived. 

“ He had not long been settled in the curacy be- 
fore au intimate ac(iuaintance grew between him 
and my aunt ; for she was a great admirer of the 
clergy, and used freipuMitly to say they were the only 
conversible creatures in the country. 

“ The first time she was in this gentleman’s com- 
pany was at a neighbour’s christening, where she 
stood godmother. Here she displayecl her whole 
little stock of knowledge, in order to captivate 
Mr. Bennet (I suppose, madam, you already guess 
that to have been his name), and before they parted 
gave him a very strong invitation to her house. 

“ Not a word passed at this christening between 
Mr. Bennet and myself, but our eyes were not 
unemployed. Here, madam, I first felt a pleasing 
kind of confusion, which I know not how to de- 
scribe. I felt a kind of uneasiness, yet did not 
wish to he without it. I longed to be alone, yet 
dreaded the hour of parting. I could not k(u*p my 
eyes off from the object which caused my confusion, 
and which I was at once afraid of and enamoured 
with. But why do I attempt to describe my situ- 
ation to one who must, I am sure, have felt the 
same V* 

Amelia smiled, and Mrs. Bonnet went on thus : 

** 0, Mrs. Booth ! had you seen the person of whom 
I am now speaking, you would not comhunn the 
suddenness of my love. Nay, indeed, I had seen 
him there before, though this was the first time I 
had ever heard the music of his voice. Oh! it was 
the sweetest that was ever heard. 

“ M r, Bennet came to visit my aunt the very next 
day. She imputed this rcsiKJctful haste U) the 


powerful charms of her understanding, and resolved 
to lose no opportunity in improving the opinion 
which she imagined he had roiiceived of lier. Mlie 
became by this desire quite ridiculous, and ran into 
absurdities and a gallimatias scarce credible. 

“ Mr. Bennet, as 1 afterwards found, saw her in 
the same light with myself ; but, as he was a very 
sensible and well-bred man, he so well concealed 
his opinion from us both, that I was almost angry, 
and she was pleased even to raptures, declaring her- 
self charmed with his understanding, though, in- 
deed, he had said very little ; but 1 believe he heard 
himself into her good opinion, while he gazed him- 
self into love. 

“ The two first visits which Mr. Bennet made to 
my aunt, though I was in the room all the time, 1 
never spoke a word ; but oii the thinl, on some ar- 
gument which arose between them, Mr. Bennet re- 
ferred himself to me. 1 took his side of the t,ues- 
tioii, as indeed I must to have done justice, and re- 
peated two or three words of Latin. My aunt 
reddened at this, and expressed great disdain of my 
opinion, declaring she was astonished that a man 
of Mr. Beiinet’s understanding could appeal to the 
judgment of a silly girl : ‘ Is she,’ said my aunt, 
bridling herself, ‘ lit to decide between us 1’ Mr. 
Bennet spoke very favourably of what 1 had said ; 
upon which my aunt burst almost into a rage, treated 
me with downright scurrility, eallgd me conceited 
fool, abused my poor father for having taught me 
Latin, which, said she, had made me a downright 
coxcomb, and made me prefer myself to those who 
were a huiulred times my superiors in kiioyv ledge. 
She then fell foul on the learned languages, di'clar- 
ing they wore totally useless, and concluded that 
she had read all that was worth reading, though, 
she tliaiiked lieaven, she understood no language 
but her own. 

“ Before the end of this visit r. Bennet ri*con- 
ciled himself very well to my aunt, which, indeed, 
was no dillicult task for him to accom])Ush ; but from 
that hour slie conceived a hatred ami rancour to- 
wards me which 1 could never appease. 

“ My aunt hud, from my first coming into her 
house, expressed great dislike to my learning. In 
plain truth, she envied me that advantage. This 
envy I had long ago discovered, and had taken 
great pains to smother it, carefully avoiding ev(‘r 
to mention a Latin word in her presence, and always 
submitting to her authority ; for indeed I despised 
her ignorance too much to dispute wdth her. By 
these means I had pretty well succeeded, and we 
lived tolerably together ; but the affront paid to her 
uiulerstanding by Mr. Bennet in my favour was au 
injury never to be forgiven to me. She took me 
severely to task that very evening, and reminded me 
of going to service in su(‘h earin'st terms as almost 
amounted to literally turning me out of doors; ad- 
vising me, in the most insulting manner, it) kecj) 
my Latin to rnysidf, which she said was useless to 
any one, but ridiculous when pretended to by a 
servant. 

“ The next visit Mr. Bennet made at our house 
I was not sullered to be present. This was niucli 
the shortest of all his visits ; and when he went 
away he left my aunt in a worse humour than ever 
I had seen her. The whole wras discharged on me 
in the usual manner, by upbraiding me with my 
learning, conceit, and poverty ; remip^ing me ol 
obligations, and insisting on my going immediately 
to service. With ail this I was greatly pleased, as 
it assured me that Mr. Bennet liad said something 
to her in my favour ; and I would have purchased a 
kind expression of his at almost any price. 
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I should scarce, however, have been so sanguine i 
as to draw this conclusion, had 1 not received some | 
hints that I had not unhappily placed my atfections 
on a man who made me no return ; for, though lie 
had scarce addressed a dozen sentences to me (for, 
indeed, he had no opportunity), yet his eyes had 
revealed certain secrets to mine with which 1 was 
not displeased. 

“ 1 remained, however, in a state of anxiety ne.ar 
a month ; sometimes pleasing mysedf with thinking 
Mr. llennet’s heart was in the same sit nation with 
niy own ; sometimes doubting that my w’ishes had 
llattcrcd and deceived me, and not in the least 
(picstioning that my aunt was my rival; for I 
thought no woman could be proof against the charms 
that had subdued me. Indeed, Mrs. booth, he was 
a charming young fellow; I must — I must pay this 
ti’ibute to his memory. O, gracious Heaven! why, 
why did I ever see him 1 why was 1 doomed to such 
misery?” Here she burst into a Hood of tears, and 
remained incapable of speech for some time; during 
which the gentle Amcdia endeavoured all slie eould 
to soothe luT, and gave sutHeient marks of sympa- 
tliising in the tender alllietion of her friend. 

M rs. Bennet, at length, recovered her spirits, and 
proceeded, as in the next chapter. 

CPfAPTEtt V. 

The story of Mrs. Ben net continued. 

I SCAiiCE know where I left otf — Oh! I was, I 
hink, telling you that 1 esteemed my aunt as my 
ival ; and it is not easy to conceive a greater dc- 
free of detestation than I had fur her ; and what 
nay, perhaps, appear strange, as she daily grew 
uore and more ( ivil to me, my hatred increased with 
ler civility ; for 1 imputed it all to her triumph over 
no, and to her having secured, beyond all appre- 
lension, the heart *1 lunged for. 

“ How was I sutfjnised when, one day, with as 
nin*h good-humour as she was mistress of (for her 
•ouiiteiianco was not very pleasing), she asked me 
low 1 liked Mr. Bennett The <iui‘stiun, vou will 
)elicvc, madam, threw mo into great confusion, 
.vhich she ])hiinly perceived, and, without waiting 
nr my answ'er, told me she w’as very w ell satisfied, 
hr that it (hd not require her diseeriinient to read 
ny thoughts in my couiiteiiaiice. * Well, cliild,’ 
aid she, ‘ I have suspected tliis a great while, and 
I believe it will please you to know that I yesterday 
made the same discovery in your lover.’ This, I 
Lonfess to you, was more than 1 could well hear, 
and I begged her to say no more to me at that time 
on that subject. * Nay, child,’ answered she, * I 
must tell you all, or I should not act a friendly part. 
Mr. Bennet, I am convinced, hath a passion foryoii; 
but It is a passion w hicli, I think, you should not 
encourage. Tor, to lx; plain with you, I fear he is 
III love witli jour jM-rson only. Now this is a love, 
child, which eaiinot produce that rational happiness 
which a woman of sensi^ ought to expect.' Tn short, 
f^hc ran on with a great deal of stutf about rational 
happiness, and W'onian of sense, and concluded with 
assuring mo that, after the strictest scrutiny, she 
Pould not find tliat Mr. Bennet had an ailequate 
upiniou of my understanding; upon which she 
vouchsafed to make me many comjilimeiits, but 
nii.xed w'ith several sarcasms coiuaTning my learning, 
“ I hope, madam, how’cver,” said she to Amelia, 
}<>u liave not so bad an opinion of my capacity as to 
juiagin (3 me dull enough to be offended with Mr. 
eiuiet’g sentiments, for which I presently knew 
well to account. 1 was, indeed, charmed with 
w ingenuity, who had discovered, perhaps, the ou*y 


way of reconciling my aunt to those inclinations 
which I now assured myself he had for me. 

*• 1 was not long left to support my hopes by my 
sagacity. He soon found an op])ortuuity of declar- 
ing his passion. He did ttiis in so forcible though 
gentle a manner, with such a profusion of fervency 
and tenderness at once, that his love, like a torrent, 
bore everything IxTore it ; and I am almost asliarned 
to own to you how very .soon he prevailed upon me 
to — to — in short, to he an honest woman, and to 
confess to him the plain truth. 

“ When we were upon a good footing together 
he gave me a long relation of wfiiat had ])assed at 
several interviews with my aunt, at which 1 had not 
been present. He said he had discovered that, as 
she valued herself chiefly on her understanding, so 
she was extremely jtailous of mine, and hated me on 
account of my learning. That, as he had loved me 
passionately from his first seeing me, and had 
thought of nutliiiig from that time but of throwing 
himself at my feet, he saw no way so open to jno- 
pitiate my aunt as that which he liad taken by com- 
mending my beauty, a perfection to which she had 
long resigned all claim, at the expense of my under- 
standing, in whieli he lamcuitial my deficiency to a 
degree almost of ridicule. This he imputed chiefly 
to my learning: on this occasion he advanced a sen- 
timent which so pleased my aunt that she thought 
proj)t‘r to make it her owm ; for 1 heard it afterwards 
mor(‘ than once from her own mouth. Learning, 
he said, had the same ettect on the mimi that strong 
rniuors have on the constitution ; botli tending to 
eradicate all our natural fire and energy. His ttat- 
tery had made such a dupe of my aunt that she 
assented, w ithout the least suspicion of his sincerity, 
to all lie said ; so sure is vanity to weaken every 
fortress of tlui understanding, and to betray us to 
every attack of tbe enemy. 

“ Vou will beli(‘ve, madam, that I readily forgave 
him all he had said, not only from that motive which 
I have mentioned, but as 1 w^as assured lie had spoke 
the reverse of his real sentimtmts. I was not, how- 
ever, quite so well pleased with my aunt, who began 
to treat me as if I was really an idiot. Her con- 
tempt, I own, a little piqued me ; and I could not help 
often e.xpressifig my resentineut, when we weni alone 
together, to Mr. Bennet, who never failed to gratify 
me by making her conceit the subject of his w it ; a 
taliMit which he possessed in the most extraordinary 
degree. 

“ This proved of very fatal consequence ; for one 
day, while wa* were enjoying my aunt in a very ihiek 
arbour in the garden, she stole upon ns unobserved, 
and overheard our w'hole conversation, I wise, my 
dear, you understood Latin, that I might repeat you 
a sentence in wliich the rage of a tigress that liath 
lost her young is described. No Tngii.sh poet, as 
I reiiiemla'r, liath conui up to it; nor am 1 myself 
equal to the undertaking. She hurst in upon us, 
open-mouthed, and, after discharging every al)nsi\e 
word almost, in the only language she understood, 
on poor Mr. Bennet, turned us both out ot doois, 
deelaring she w'ould send mv rags alter me, but 
would nevt'r more permit me to set my loot within 
her threshold. 

“ Consider, dear madam, to what a wretched con- 
dition w'O were now reduced. I had not yet re- 
coivcil the siuall U'ft me liy my fatlier ; nor 

was Mr. Bennet ma.ster of live pounds ill the whole 
world. 

“ In this situation, the man I doated on to dis- 
tTaction had hut little dil'ticulty to persuade me to a 
proposal whicli, indeed, 1 thought generous in him 
> to make, as it seemed to proceed from that tender- 
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ii«ss for my roputatloii to which he ascribed it ; in- 
deed, it could proceed from no motive with which I 
should have been displeased. In a word, within 
two days we were man and wife. 

“ Mr. llcnnct now declared himself the happiest 
of men; and, for my part, I sincerely declared 1 
envied no woman upon earth. How little, alas! 
did I then know or suspect the price I was to pay 
for all ray joys ! A match of real love is, indeed, 
truly paradise ; and such perfect happiness seems to 
be the forbidden fruit to mortals, wliicdi we are to 
lament having tasted during tin; rest of our lives. 

“ The first uneasiness which attacked us after our 
marriage was on my aunt’s account. It was very 
disagreeable to live under the nose of so near a re- 
lation, who did not acknowledge us, but, on the 
contrary, was ever doing us all tlie ill tiinis in her 
power, and making a party against ns in the parish, 
which is always easy enough to do amongst the 
vulgar against persons wlio are their superiors in 
rank, and, at the same time, tiieir inferiors in for- 
tune. This made Mr. Hennet think of procuring 
an exchange, in Avhich intention he was soon after 
confirmed by the arrival of the rector. It was the 
rector’s custom to spend three months every year at 
his living, for which purpose he reserved an apart- 
ment in his parsonage-house, which was full large 
enough for two such little families as then occupied 
it. We at first promised ourselves some little con- 
venience from his boarding with ns ; and Mr. Jlennet 
began to lay aside his thoughts of leaving his curacy, 
at least for some time. Ilut those golden ideas pre- 
sently vanished ; for, though wc both used our ut- 
most endeavours to please him, we soon found the 
impossibility of succeeding. Ho was, indoeil, to 
give you his character in a word, the most peevish 
of mortals. This temper, notwithstanding that he 
was both a good and a pious in;m, nunh; his com- 
pany so insulferahle that nothing could com])ensate 
it. If his breakfast was not ready to a momcuit — if a 
dish of moat was too much or too little done — in short, 
if anything failed of exactly hitting his t;iste, he was 
sure to be out of humour all tliat day, so that, in- 
deed, he was scarce over in a good temper a whole 
day together; for fortune secuns to take a delight in 
thwarting this kind of disposition, to ^^hieh liuinaii 
life, with its many crosses and accidents, is, in truth, 
by no means fitted. 

3rr. Ileimot w'as now, by my desire as well as 
his own, determined to (juit the’ parish; hut when 
he attempted to get an exchange, he found it a matter 
of more dilHculty than he had apprehended ; for the 
rector’s temper was so well known among the 
neighbouring clergy, tliat none of them could h(? 
brought to think of spending three months in a )eir 
with him. 

“After many fruitless inquiries, Mr. Beiinet 
thought best to remove to London, the great mart 
of all affairs, ecclesiastical and civil. Tins project 
greatly pleased him, and he resolved, without more 
delay, to take his leave of the rector, which he did 
in the most friendly manner possible, and preached 
his farewell sermon ; nor was there a dry ayo. in the 
church, except among the few whom my aunt, who 
remained still inexorable, had prevailed upon to 
hate ns without any cause. 

“ To London we came, and took up our lodging 
the first night at the inn where the slage-eoaeh set 
us down ; the next morning iny husband went out 
early on his business, and returned witli the good 
news of having heard of a curacy, and of having 
equipped himself with a lodging in the neighbourhood 
of a worthy peer, ‘ who,' said he, ♦ was my fellow- 
collegiatc; and, what is mole, 1 have a direction to 


a person who will advance your legacy at a verj 
reasonable rate,’ 

“ This last particular was extremely agreeable fc 
me, for our last guinea was now broached ; and the 
rector had lent my husband ten pounds to j»ay his 
debts in the country, for, with all his peevishness, 
he "was a good and a generous man, and had, indeed, 
so many valuable qualities, that 1 lamented liis temper, 
after I knew him thoroughly, as much on his account 
as on my own. 

“ AVe now quitted tlie inn and went to our lodg. 
ings, where my husband having placed me in safely, 
as he said, he went about the business of the h‘gac‘) 
with good assurance of success. 

“ My husband returned elated with his success, 
the person to whom he applied having inuh‘rtaki*n 
to advamre the legacy, which he fulfilled as soon as 
the proper inquiries could he made, and proper iu- 
strnincnts prepared for that purpose. 

“ This, however, took up so much time, that, as 
our fund was so very low, we were reduced to some 
distress, and obliged to live extremely penurious ; 
nor would all do without my taking a most dis- 
agreeable way of procuring money by pawning t)m* 
of my gowns. 

“ Mr. Hennct w as now settled in a curacy in town, 
greatly to his satisfaction, aud our affairs seemeil tn 
have a prosperous aspect, w lien ho came home to me 
one morning in much apparent disoriler, looking as 
p.alc as death, aud begged me by some means or 
other to get him a dram, for that he was taken willi 
a sudden faintness and lowness of spirits. 

“ Frightened as I was, I immediately ran down 
stairs, and procured some rum of the mistress of tin* 
house ; the first time, indeed, I ever kmwv him 
drink any. AVhen he came to himself he begged n!*: 
not to be alarmed, for it was no distemper, but 
something that had vexed him, W’hieh had eausid 
his disorder, w’hieh lie had now perfectly recovered. 

“ He then told me the wh#le affair. He lia I 
hitlicuto deferred paying a visit to the lord whom I 
mentioned to have been formerly his fellow -colle- 
giate, and was now’ liis neighlioiir, till ho could jnit 
himself in decent rigging. He had now’ purchased 
anew eassoek, lial, tind wig, and went to jiay his 
respects to his old ae(|uaintance, w'ho had r('eeived 
from him many civilities and assistances in liis learii- 
iiig at the university, and had promised to retiiri. 
them fourfold liereafter. 

“ It was not without some dlfTiciilty that ^^r. 
Bennet got into the antecliamt’er. Here he w'aited, 


or, as the phrase w, cooled his heels, for aho>e :m 
hour before he saw’ his hudship ; nor had he si’i a 
him then but by an ae(‘idf*ut; for my lord w:i'< 
going out wlieii he casually iiilereejited him in his 
jiassage to his chariot. Hf? approached to salule 
him with some familiarity, though witli res|)eel, de- 
pending on his former intimacy, when my lord, step- 
ping short, very gravely told Iiirn he had not the 
pleasure of knowing him. How 1 my lord, said he, 
can you have so soon forgot your old aequaintanec 
Tom Bennet*! (), Mr. Benni^t! cries his lordship, 
w’ith much reserve, is it you H you will pardon my 
memory. I am glad to see you, Mr. Bonnet, Imt 
you must excuse me at present, for I am in very 
great haste. He then broke from him, and without 
more ceremony, or any further invitation, went di- 


rectly into his cluiriot. 

“ This cold reception from a person for whom my 
husband had a real friendship, and fnnn whom he 
had great reason to expect a very warm retuni o 
affection, so affected the poor man, that it caused a 
those symptoms which I have mentiomal before. 

“ 'rhough this incident jiroduced no material coB' 
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scqucnco, T ctniM not pass it ovor in silcnro, ns, of 
all the inisfortuiu’s which ever befel him, it affected 
niy husband the most. I need not, ho weaver, to a 
woman of your delicacy, make any comments on a be- 
haviour which, though 1 Ixdieve it is very common, 

is, nevertheless, eniel and base beyond description, 
and is diametrically opposite to true honour as well 
as to goodness. 

“ To relieve the uneasiness wliieh my husband 
felt on account of his false friend, I prevailed with 
him to go every night, almost for a fortnight toge- 
ther, to the play ; a diversion of which he was 
greatly fond, and from which he did not think his 
being a clergyman excluded him ; indeed, it is very 
well if those austere persons who would be inclined 
to censure him on this head ha\e themselves no 
greater sins to answer for. 

“ From this time, during three months, we passed 
our time very agreeably, U little too agreeably per- 
haps for our circumstances ; for, however innocent 
diversions may be in other respects, they must be 
owned to be expensive. AVIkmi you consider then, 
madam, that our income from the curacy was less 
than forty pounds a year, and that, after payment of 
the debt to the rector, and another to my aunt, with 
the costs in law 'which she had occasioned by suing 
for it, my legacy was reduced to less than seventy 
pounds, you will not w’ondcr that, in diversions, 
clothes, and tlic common cxpcuiscs of life, we had 
almost consumed our whole stock. 

“ 'i'he iiiconsiderute manner in wliich we had 
lived for some (iiric will, I doubt not, appear to you 
want some excuse ; but 1 have none to make for 

it. Two things, however, now )iap])ene<l, which 
occasioned much serious rcllcction to Mr. llcnnet ; 
the one W’as, that I grew near iny time ; (he other, 
that he now received a letter from Oxford, demand- 
ing the debt of forty pounds which I mentioned to 
;; Ml before. The former of tliese he nnule a pretence 
of obtaining a delay for the payment of the latter, 
promising, in two hionths, to pay olf half the debt, 
i)V which means lie obtained a forbearance during 
that time. 

“ I was now deUvciaal of a son, a matter w'hich 
should ill reality have increased onr concern, but, 
on the contrary, it gave us great pleasure ; greater 
imleed could not have been eoneeived at the birth 
of an heir to the most jilentiful estate: so entirtdy 
thouglitless were w'c, and so little forecast had we 
of those many evils ainl distresses to wiiieh we ha<l 
rendered a human ereature, and one so dear to us, 
liable. The day of ;i christening is, in all families, 

1 believe, a day of jubilee ami rejt)ieing ; and yet, 
if we eonsider the interest of that little wrG*tch wlm 
is the occasion, how very little reason wouhl the 
most sanguine persons have for their joy! 

“ Hut, though our eyes were tt )0 weak to hiok 
forward for tlie sake of our child, we could not be 
blinded (o those dangers that immediately threaten- 
ed ourselves. Mr. Heiinet, at the expiration of the 
two months, received a second letter from Oxford, 
Ml a very peremptory style, and threatening a suit 
without any farther dtday. This alarmed us in the 
strongest manner ; and my husband, to secure his 
liberty, was advised for a while to shelter himself in 
the verge of the court. 

“ And, DOW, madam, I am entering on that scene 
which directly leads to all my misery.” — Here she 
•topped, and wiped her eyes; and then, begging 
Amelia to excuse her for a fewv minutes, ran hastily 
out ot the room, leaving Amelia by herself, while 
j t^t'fft'shed her spirits with a cordial to enable 
ter to relate what follow's in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FartiHT (continued. 

Mrs. Rennet, returning into the room, made a 
short apologj for her absence, and then proceeded in 
these following words ; 

“ We now left our lodging, and took a second 
floor in that very house where you now are, to 
which we were recommended by the woman where 
we had before lodged, for the mistresses of both 
houses were acquainted ; and, indeed, we had been 
all at the play together. To this new lodging then 
(such was our wretched destiny) we immediately 
repaired, and were received by Mrs. Ellison (how 
c^ii I bear tlic sound of that deteste*! nainet) with 
much civility ; she took care, however, during the 
first fortnight of our residence, to wait upon us 
every Monday morning for her rent ; such being, it 
seems, the custom of this place, w hich, as it was in- 
habited chiefly by persons in debt, is not the region 
of credit. 

“ My husband, by the singular goodness of the 
rector, who greatly (compassionated his case, was 
enabled to contiiuu! in his curacy, though he could 
only do the duty on Sundays. * He was, however, 
sometimes obliged to funiisli a person to oflieiate at 
bis expense ; so that our income was very scanty, 
and the poor little remainder of the h'gTucy being 
almost spent, w'C were reduced to some difficulties, 
and, what wms worse, saw’ still a prospect of greater 
before onr eyes. 

” Under these circumstances, how agreeable to 
poor Mr. Rennet must have been tlie behaviour of 
Mrs. Ellison, who, when he carried her her rent on 
the usual day, told him, with a benevolent smile, 
that he needed not to give himself the trouble of 
such exact punctuality. She added that, if it w’as 
at any time ineouveiiient to him, he might pay her 
when he pleased. ‘ T'o say the truth,’ says she, * 1 
never was so much pleased with any lodgers in my 
life : I am convinec'd, Mr. Hennet, yon are a very 
worthy man, and you arc a very happy one too ; for 
you have the ])rettie8t W’ife and the prettiest child I 
ever saw.’ These, dear madam, were the words she 
w’as pleased to make use ol ; and 1 am sure she be- 
haved to me with such an appearance of fVieiu'ship 
and ufleetion, that, as I could not perceive any pos- 
sible views of interest which she could have in her 
professions, I easily believed tluMii real. 

“ There lodged in (he same house — O, Mrs. 
Booth! the blood nnis cold to my heart, and should 
run cold to yours, w’hcn I name him— there lodged 
in the same house a lord — the lord, indeed, whom 
1 have since seen in your company. This lord, Mrs. 
Ellison told »»e, had taken a great fancy to my little 
(..’hurley. Fool that I was, and blinded by my own 
passion, which made me eonei.ive that an infant, not 
three nioiiths old, could he really (he object of 
aflection to any besides a parent, and more espo- 
eially to a gay young fellow! Rut, it I was silly in 
being deceived, how wicked w’as tlie wretch wh(» 
deceived me — who used such art, and emploj^d 
such pains, such incredible jiains, to (leeeUe me ! He 
acted the part of a nurse to my little iulant; he 
danced it, he lulled it, he kissed it ; declared it was 
tlie very picture of a nephew ot his— Ins favourite 
sist(M-’s child; and said so many kind and fond 
thiiuTS of its beauty, that I myselt, though, I oelieve, 
one of the teiulerest and fondest of mothers, scarce 
carried my own ideas of my little darling’s perfection 
bcvoml the eomplimcnts which he paid it. 

*“ .Mv lord, however, perhaps from modesty, be- 
fore I..y face, fell far short cf what Mrs. Klhson re- 
ported from him. And now, when she founl the 
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impression which was made on mo hy thcso means, 
she took every opportunity of iiisinuatinj? to me his 
lordship’s many virtues, his great goodness to his 
sister’s children in particular; nor did she lail to 
drop some hints which gave me the most simple and 
groundless hopes of strange conseitucnces from his 
fondness to my Charley. 

“ When, by these means, which, simple as they 
may appear, were, perhaps, the most artful, my 
lord had gained something more, I tliink, than iny 
esteem, he took the surest method to confirm him- 
self in my alfection. This was, by professing the 
highest friendship for my husband ; for, as to my- 
self, I do assure you he never showed me more tliaii 
common respect; and I hope you will believe I 
should have immediately startled and flown olf if 
he had. Poor I accounted for all the friendship 
which he expressed for my husband, and all the 
fondness which he showed to rny boy, from the 
great prettiness of the one and the great merit of 
the other; foolishly concidving tliat olliers saw with 
my eyes and felt with my heart. Little did 1 dream 
that my own unfortunate person was the fountain 
of all this ^lord*s goodness, and was the intended 
price of it. 

“One evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs. 
Ellison by rny lord’s tire (a liberty which she 
never scrupled taking when he was gone out), my 
little Charley, now about half a year old, sitting in 
her lap, my lord, accidentally, no doubt, indeed I 
then thought it so, came in. I was confounded, 
and offered to go ; but my lord declared, if ho dis- 
turbed Mrs. Ellison’s coinj)auy, as he phrased it, he 
would himself leave the room. 'NVhcii I was thus 
prevailed oii to keep my seat, rny lord immediately 
took my little baby into Ids lap, and gave it some tea 
there, not a little at the expc'nse of his embroidery ; 
for he was v(^ry richly dressed : indeed, ho was as 
flue a figure as perhaps ever was seen. His be- 
haviour on this occasion gave me many ideas in his 
favour. I tliOLiglit he discovered good sense, good 
r.iture, condescension, and other good qualities, by 
the fondness he showed to my cliild, ami the con- 
tempt he seemed to express for his finery, which so 
greatly became him ; for 1 cannot deny but that he 
was the handsomest and gcnteelost person in the 
world, though such conshlcrations advanced him 
not a step in my favour. 

“ My husband now returned from church (for 
this happened on a Sunday), and was, by my lonl’s 
particular desire, ushered into the room. My lord 
received him with the utmost politentiss, and witli 
many professiotis of (isteem, which, he said, he hud 
conceived from Mrs. Ellison’s represontations of his 
merit. He then proceeded to mention the living 
which was detained from my husband, of whicrh 
Mrs. Ellison had likewise informed him; and said, 
he thought it would be no difficult matter to obtain 
a restoration of it by the authority of the bishop, 
who was his particular friend, and to whom he 
would take an immediate opportunity of mention- 
ing it. This, at last, he determined to do the very 
next day, when he invited us hijlh to dinner, where 
we were to be acquainted with his lordship’s suc- 
cess. 


with his lordship and Mrs. Ellison; Int this 
assure you, the generosity of the one, and the ex 
treme civility and kindness of the other, weie th 
subjects of our conversation all the ensuing nigl \ 
during which we neither of us closed our eyes. 

“ The next day at dinner my lord acquainted u 
that he had prevailed with the bishop to write to thi 
clergyman in the country ; indeed, he told us tha 
he had engaged the bishop to be very warm in on 
interest, and had not the least doubt of slicc(‘ss 
This threw us both into a flow of spirits ; and ii 
the afternoon Mr. IJennet, at Mrs. Ellistin’s ret j nest 
which was si?conded by his lordship, related tlie his- 
tory of our lives from our first acquaintance. Mj 
lord seenuid much affected with some teiidm* seeiu's, 
which, as no man could better feel, so none could 
better describe, Ifiaii my husband. When he had 
tinishod, my lord begged pardon for mentioning an 
occurrence whicdi gave him such a particular con- 
cern, as it liad disturbed that delicious state of hap- 
piness in which wv. hail liv(3(l at our former lodging. 

It would be ungenerous,’ said he, ‘ to njoice 
at an accident which, though it brought me 
fortunately acquainted witli two of the most 
agreeable people in the world, was yet at the ex- 
pense of your mutual felicity. This circumslauce, 
I mean, is your debt at Oxford; pray, liow doth 
that standi I am resolved it shall never disturh 
your hapjiiiiess heroafler.’ At these words the 
fears burst from my poor husband’s c}cs ; and, in :iii 
ecstasy of gratitude, he cried out, ‘Your lordshij) 
overcomes me with generosity. If you go on iii 
tliis manner, both rny wife’s gratitude and mine must 
be bankrujit.’ He thou acquainted rny lord with 
the exact state of the c:ise, and received assurances 
from him that the delit shuuhl never trouble him. 
My husband was again breaking out into the warmest 
expressions of gratitude, but my lord !<to|>|)ed him 
short, saying, ‘If you have any oliligatiou, it is to 
my little Charley hen*, from whose little iuiuiceat 
smiles 1 h.ave reeoiveil more than the value ol‘ this 
trifling debt in phaisure.’ J forgot to tell you that, 
will n 1 ofleiaul to leave the room after dinner upon 
my child’s account, my lord would not sufli>r iiu', 
but <»rdered the child to be brought to me. He now 
took it out of my arms, placial it upon his own knee, 
ainl fed it with some fruit from the ilessert. In short, 
it would be more tedious to you than to myself to 
relate the thousand little tendernesses he showed to 
the child. He gave it many bauliles ; amongst tlu! 
rest was a coral worth at least three pounds ; ami, 
when my husband was contined near a fortniglit to 
his chamber with a cold, he visited the child every 
day (for to this infant’s account were all the visits 
placeil), and seldom failed of aecornpaiiyiiig his 
visit with a present to the little thing. 

“ Here, Mrs. Ilooth, T cannot help nKuitioning a 
doubt which hath often arisen in my mind ^iuee I 
have been enough mistress of myself to rcllecd on 
this horrid train which was laid to blow up my hi- 
noeence. Wicked ami barbarous it was to the 
highest degree without any question ; but my donhl 
is, whether the art or folly of it be the more eon- 
spieiious ; for, however dtdicate and refined tie; art 
must be allowed to have been, the folly, I think. 


“ My lord now insisted on my husband’s staying must upon a fliir examination appear no li‘ss asto- 
supper with him, without taking any notice of me ; nishing ; for to lay all eonsiderations of cruelty and 
but Mrs. Ellison declared he should not part man crime out of the case, what a foolish bargain doth 
and wife, and that she herself would stay with me. the man make for himself who purchases so poor 
The motion was too agreeable to me to be rejected ; a pleasure at so high a price I 

and, except the little time I retired to put my child “ We had lived near three weeks with as much 
jo bed, we spent together the most agreeable even- freedom as if we had been all of the same famn.\> 
ing imaginable; nor was it, I belitive, easy to decidi* when, one afterrioon, my lord proposed to rny hos- 
wliether Mr. Bennet or myself were must delighted j bainl to ride clown himself to solicit tlu; surrciult r, 
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for ho said the bishop had roccived an unsatisfactory 
atiswer from tiio parson, and had writ a second 
letter more pressing, which his lordship now pro 
miscd us to strengthen by one of his own that my 
husband was to carry with him. Mr. Bennet agreed 
to this proposal with great tliankfulness, and the 
next day was a])pointe(i for lua journey. The dis- 
tance was near seventy miles. 

“ My husband set out on his journey, and he had 
scarce left me before Mrs. Ellison came into my 
room, and endeavoured to comfort me in his absence; 
to say the truth, though he was to be from me but 
a few days, and the purpose of his going was to fix 
our happiness on a sound foundation ^r all our future 
(lays, I could scarce support my spirits uinier this 
first separation. But though 1 then thought Mrs. 
Ellison’s intentions to be most kind and friendly, 
yet the means she used were utterly ineflectual, and 
appeared to rno injudicious. Instead of soothing 
my uneasiness, which is always the first physic to 
be given to grief, she rallied me u])on it, and began 
to talk in a very unusual style of gaiety, in which 
ilie treated conjugal love with much ridicule. 

“ I gave her to understand that she displeased 
me by this discourse ; but she soon found means 
t(j give such a turn to it as made merit of all she had 
said. And now, when she had worked me into a 
good humour, she made a proposal to me which I 
at first rejected — but at last fatally, too fatally, suf- 
fered myself to he over-persuaded. This was to go 
to a inas(|ucrade at Ranelagh, for which my lord had 
furnished her with tickets.” 

At these words Amelia turned pale as death, and 
hastily begged her friend to give her a glass of water, 
some air, or anything. Mrs. Bennet, having thrown 
open the window, and procured the water, which 
pn'vented Amelia from fainting, look<*d at her with 
much tenderness, and cried, “ I do not wonder, my 
dear madam, that you are alfocted with my mention- 
ing that fatal inascpieratle ; since I firmly believe 
the same ruin was intended for you at the same 
place ; the apprehension of wliich oecasunied the 
letter 1 sent you this morning, and all the trial of 
jour patience which I have made since.” 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with many ex- 
pressions of the wannest gratitude ; assured her she 
had pretty well recovered her spirits, and begged 
her to contiiiye her story, which Mrs. Bennet then 
did. However, as our renders may likewise be glad 
to recover their spirits also, we shall here put an 
end to this chapter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Th(j story fartlier continued. 

Mrs. BtiNNET proceeded tlnis : — 

‘‘T was at length prevailed on to accompany Mrs. 
Ellison to the mastiueradc. Here, I must confess, 
the pleasantness of the place, the variety of the 
dresses, and the novelty of the tiling, gave me mueh 
delight, and raised my fancy to the highest pitch. 
As 1 was entirely void of all suspicion, my mind 
threw olf all reserve, and pleasure only filled my 
tliouglits. Innoeence, it is true, jiossessed my heart ; 
hut it was innoeence unguarded, intoxicated with 
foolish desires, and liable to every temptation. Dnr- 
Jug the first two hours we liad many trilling adven- 
tures not worth remembering. At length iny lord 
joined us, and continued with me all the evening ; 
and we danecid several dances together. 

“ I need not, I believe, tell you, madam, how en- 
gaging his conversation is. I wish 1 could with 
ij'uth say I was not pleased with it; or, at least, 
that I had a right to be pleased with it. But I will 
disguise nothing from you. I now began to discover 
that he had some airectioii for me, but he had al- 


ready too firm a footing in my esteem to make the 
discovery shocking. 1 will~I will own the truth ; 
1 was delighted with perceiving a passion in him, 
which 1 was not unwilling to think he had had from 
the beginning, and to derive his having concealed it 
so long from his awe of my virtue, and his respect 
to my understanding. I assure you, madam, at the 
same time, my intentions were never to exceed tlie 
bounds of innocence. 1 was charmed with the de- 
licacy of his passion; and, in the foolish thoughtless 
turn of mind in which I then was, 1 fancied 1 might 
give some very distant encouragement to such a 
passion in such a man with the utmost safety — that 
I might indulge my vanity and interest at once, 
without being guilty of the least injury. 

“ 1 know Mrs. Booth will condemn all these 
thoughts, and I condemn them no less myself ; for 
it is now my sledfast opinion that the woman who ' 
gives up the leavst outwork of her virtue doth, in 
that very moment, betray the citadel. 

“ About two o’clock we returned home, and found 
a very handsome collation provided for us. 1 was 
asked to partake of it, and I did not, I could not 
refuse. I was not, however, entirely void of all sus- 
picion, and I made many resolutions; one of which 
was, not to drink a drop more than my usual stint. 
This was, at the utmost, little more than lialf a pint 
of small punch. 

“ I adhered strictly to my quantity ; but in the 
quality 1 am convinced I was deceived ; for before 
I left the room I found my head giddy. What the 
villain gave mo I know not ; hut, besides being in- 
toxicated, I perceived ellects from it which arc not 
to be described. 

” Here, madam, I must draw a curtain over the 
residue of that fatal night. Let it suffice that it 
involved me in the most dreadful ruin ; a ruin to 
which I can truly say 1 never consented, and ol 
which 1 was scarce conscious when the villanous 
man avowed it to my face in the morning. 

“ Thus I liavo deduced my story to the most hor- 
rid' period ; happy had 1 been had this been the 
period of luy life, but I was reserved for greater 
miseries ; but before I miter on them I will mention 
something very remarkable, with which I was now 
acuuainted, and that will show there Avas nothing 
of accitl<‘nt Avhich had befallen me, but that all was 
the clfect of a long, n*gular, premeditated design, 

“ You may remember, madam, I told you that we 
were recommended to Airs, lilllison by tlie woman 
at Avliose house we had before lodged. This Avoinaii, 
it seems, was one of my lord’s pimps, and had be- 
fore introduced me to his lordship’s notice. 

“ You are to know then, madam, that this villain, 
this lord, now <*onfessed to me that he had first seen 
me ill the gallery at the oratorio, Avhither I had 
gone with tickets with which the woman where I 
first lodged had ]>resentcd me, and which were, it 
seems, purchased by my lord. Here I first met the 
vile betrayer, who was disguised in a rug coat and 
a patch upon his face.” 

At those words Amelia cried, “ 0, gracious Hea- 
vens!” and fell back in her cliair. Airs. Bennet, 
Avith proper applications, brought her hack to ; 
and then Amelia acciiiainted her that she herself 
had first seen the same person in the same place, 
and in the same disguise. ”0, Mrs. Bennet . 
cried she, ” hoAV am I indebted to you ! Avliat words, 
Avliat thanks, Avhat actions can demonst>ate (he gra- 
titude of my sentiments! I look upon you, and al- 
ways shall look upon you, as my preserver from the 
brink of a precipice, from Avhich 1 was falling into 
the same ruin which you have so generously, so 
kindly, and ho nohly disclosed for my .sake.” 

Here the two ladies compared notes; and it ap- 
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poared that his lordship’s behaviour at the oratorio 
had been alike to both ; that he had made use of the 
very same words, the very same actitms to Amelia, 
which he had practised over before on poor unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Bennet. It may, perhaps, he thought 
strange that neither of them could afterwards re- 
collect him ; but so it was. And, indeed, if we con- 
sider the force of disguise, the very short time that 
either of them was with him at this first inteiTiew, 
and the very little curiosity that must have been 
supposed in the minds of the ladies, together with 
the amusement in which they were then engaged, 
all wonder will, I apprehend, cease. Amelia, how- 
ever, now declared she remembered his voice and* 
features perfectly well, and was thoroughly satisfied 
he was the same person. She then accounted tor 
, his not having visited in the afternoon, according to 
*hi8 promise, from her declared resolutions to ]Mrs. 
Ellison not to sec him. »Shc now burst forth into 
some very satirical invectives against that lady, and 
declared she had the art, as well as the wickedness, 
of the devil himself. 

Many congratulations now passed from Mrs. 
Bennet to Amelia, which were returned with the 
most hearty acknowledgments from that lady. But, 
instead of filling our paper with these, we shall 
pursue Mrs. Bennet’s story, which she resumc<l as 
wc shall find in the next chapter. 

CHAPTKU VIII. 

Farther continuation. 

“No sooner,” said Mrs. Bennet, continuing her 
story, “was my lord departed, tlian Mrs. Ellison 
came to me. She behaved in such a manner when 
she became acquainted with what had passed, that, 
though I was at first satisfied of her guilt, she began 
to stagger my opinion, and at length pre% ailed upon 
me entirely to acquit her. She raved like a mud 
woman against my lord, swore ho should not stay a 
moment in her house, and that she would never 
speak to him more. In short, htid she been the 
most innocent woman in the world, she could not 
have spoke nor actcil any otherwise, nor could she 
have vented more wrath and iiidigiiutiou against 
the betrayer. 

“ That part of her denunciation of vengeance 
which concerned my lord's leaving the house she 
vowed should be executed immediately ; but then, 
seeming to recollect herself, she said, ‘ Consider, 
my dear child, it is for your saki; alone I speak ; 
will not such a proceeding give some suspicion to 
your husband 1’ I answe^red, that 1 valued not 
that ; that I was resolved to inform my husband of 
all the moment I saw him ; -with many expressions 
of detestation of myself and an indifference for life 
and for evcrytliiiig else. 

“ Mrs. Ellison, however, found moans to soothe 
me, and to satisfy me with my own innocence, a 
point in which, I believe, we arc all easily con- 
vinced. In short, I was persuaded to acquit both 
myself and her, to lay the whole guilt upon my 
lord, and to resolve to conceal it from my husband. 

“ That whole day I confined myself to my cham- 
ber and saw no person but Mrs. Ellison. I was, 
indeed, ashamed to look any one in the face. Hap- 
pily for me, my lord went into the country witlioiit 
attempting to come near me, for I believe his sight 
wouhi have driven me to madness. 

“The next day I told Mrs. Ellison tliat I was 
resolved to leave her lodgings the moment my lord 
came to town ; not on her account (for 1 really in- 
clined to think her innocent), hue on my lord's, 
whose face I was resolved, if possible, never more (o 
behold. She told me 1 had no reason to quit her 


house on that score, for that my lord himself had 
left her lodgings that morning in resentment, she 
believed, of the abuses which she had cast on him 
the day before. 

“ This confirmed me in the opinion of her inno- 
cence ; nor hath she from that day to this, till my 
acquaintance with you, madam, done anything fo 
forfeit my opinion. On the contrary, 1 owe her 
many good offices ; amongst the rest, I have an 
annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year from 
my lord, which I know was ()wing to her solicita- 
tions, for she is not void of generosity or good- 
nature ; though, by wdiat I have lately seen, I am 
convinced she was the cause of my ruin, and hath 
endeavoured to lay the same snares for you. 

But to return to my melancholy story. My 
husband returned at the appointed time; and I met 
him with an agitation of mind not to be described. 
Perhaps the fatigue which he had undergone in his 
journey, and his dissatisfaction at his ill success, 
prevented his taking notice of what I feared Avas 
too visible. All his hopes were entirely frustrated ; 
the clergyman had not received the bishop’s letter, 
and fis to my lord’s, he treated it with derision, and 
contempt. Tired as he was, Mr. Bennet would not 
sit down till he had inquired for my lord, inlemliiig 
to go and pay his compliments. Poor man! he little 
suspected that he had deceived him, as I have since 
known, concerning the hislioj) ; much less did ho 
suspect any other injury. But the lord — the villain 
was gone out of town, so tliat lie was forced to 
postj)oae all liis gratitude. 

“ Mr. Bennet returned to touii late on the Satur- 
day night, nevertheless he performed his duty at 
church the next day, hut 1 refused to go with him. 
This, I think, was the lirst refusal 1 was guilty of 
since our marriage ; but I was become so miserable, 
that his presence', which hatl been tlie source of all 
my happiness, was become my bane. I will not say 
1 hated to see him, but I can say I was ashamecl, 
indeed afraid, to look him in tlie face. I was con- 
scit>u8 of I knew not what gviilt, I hope, it can- 

not he called.” 

“ I hope not, nay, I think not,” cries Amelia. 

“My husband,” continued Mrs. Bennet, “perceived 
my dissatisfaction, and imputed it to his ill-success 
in the country. 1 was pleased with this self-delu- 
sion, and yet, when 1 fairly compute the agonies I 
suffered at his endeavours to comfort rue on that 
head, 1 paid most severely for it. (), my dear Mrs. 
Booth ! happy is the deceived party between true 
lovers, ami wretched indeed is the author of the 
deceit ! 

“ In this wretched condition 1 passed a whole 
week, the most miserable 1 think of my whole life, 
endeavouring to humour iny husband’s delusion and 
to conceal rny own tortures; hut I had reason to 
fear 1 could not succeed long, for on the Saturday 
night I perceived a visible alteration in Ids be- 
haviour to me. He went to bed in an ai)parent ill- 
humour, turned sullenly from me, and if I otfered 
at any endearments he gave me only peevish an- 
swers. 

“ After a restless turbulent night, he rose early 
on Sunday morning and walked down stairs. 1 
expected his return to breakfast, hut was soon in- 
formed by tile maid that he was gone forth, and 
that it was no more than seven o’clock. All this 
you may believe, madam, alarmed me. I saw plainly 
he had discovered the fatal secret, though by whut 
means I could not divine. The state of my mind 
was very little short of madness. Sometimes 1 
thought of running away from rny injured husband, 
and sometimes of putting an end to my life. 

“ In the midst of such perturbations I spent the 
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day. My husband rcfurnod in the evening. O, 
Heavens! can I describe what followed 1 — It is im- 
possible I I shall sink under the relation. He en- 
tered the room with a face as white as a sheet, his 
lips trembling and his eyes red as coals of lire and 
starting as it were from liis head. — ‘ Molly/ cries 
he, throwing himself into his chair, ‘are you welll* 
* Good Heavens!’ says I, ‘what's the matter 1 — In- 
deed 1 cannot say I am well.’ ‘No!* says he, 
starting from his chair, ‘false monster, you have 
betrayed me, destroyed me, you have ruined your 
liLisband !’ Then, looking like a fury, he snatched 
otf a large book from the table, and, with the malice 
of a madman, threw it at my head and knocked me 
down backwards. He then caught me up in his 
rms and kissed me with most extravagant ten- 
lerriess ; then, looking me stedfastly in the face for 
cveral moments, the tears guslu'd in a torrent from 
lis eyes, and with his utmost viohmcc he threw me 
igain on the floor, kicked me, stamped upon me. 

[ believe, imleed, his intent was to kill me, and I 
)elieve he thought he had accomplished it. 

“ I lay on the ground for some minutes, I believe, 
lcprivc<l of my senses. AVhen I recovered myself 
found my husband lying by my side on his face, 
ml the blood running from him. It seems, wdien 
le thought he had despatehed me, he ran his head 
vith all his force against a chest of drawers which 
tood in the room, and gave himself a dreadful wound 
11 his head. 

“ I can truly say I fidt not the least resentment 
or the usage 1 had received ; I thought I deserved 
t all; though, indeed, I little guessed what he had 
uffered from me. I now used the most earnest en- 
reaties to him to compose himself ; and endeavoured, 
nth my feeble arms, to raise him fi\mi the ground. 
Lt length he broke from me, and, springing from 
he ground, flung himself into a chair, when, looking 
irildly at me, lu^ cried, — ‘ (io from mo, Molly. I be- 
eoch yo\i, leave me. 1 would not kill you.' — He then 
iiscovered to me—0 Mrs. Booth! can you guess it! 
—I was indeed polluted by the villain — I had in- 
ected my husband. — O heavens! why do 1 live to 
(date anything so horrid — I will not, 1 cannot yet 
urvive it. I cannot forgive myself. Heaven can- 
lot forgive me ! ” 

Here she became inarticulate with the violence 
>f h«*r grief, and fell presently into such agonies, 
hat the affrighted Aimdia began to call aloud for 
lorne assistance. Upon this a maid-servant earne 
ip, wh.o, seeing her mistress in a violent convulsion 
it, presently screamed out she was dead. Upon 
vhich one of the other sex made his appearance : 
md who sliouhl this be but the hoin’st serjeantt 
vhose countenance soon made it evidimt that, though 
L soldier, and a brave one too, he w’^as not tlio least 
onc(nned of all the company on this occasion. 

The reader, if he hath been acquainted with scenes 
•f this kind, very well knows that Mrs. Bennet, in 
ho usual time, returned again to the possession of 
Jer voice : the first use of which she made was to 
xpress her astonishment at the presence of the ser- 
vant, and, wdth a frantic air, to inquire who he was. 

The maid, concluding that her mistress was not 
ot returned to her senses, answered, “ Why it is 
ay master, madam. Heaven preserve your senses, 
audam! — Lord sir, my mistress must be very bad 
a)t to know you !’* 

What Atkinson thought at this instant, I wdll not 
ay ; but certain it is he looked not over-wise, lie 
tterapted twice to take bold of Mrs. Bennet’s hand, 
»ut she withdrew It hastily, and presently after, rising 
*P from her chair, she dcudared herself pretty well 
and desired Atkinson and the maid to with- 


draw. Both of whom presently obeyed: the Ser- 
jeant appearing by his countenance to want comfort 
almost as much as the lady did to whose assistance 
he had been sumnioiicd. 

It is a good maxim to trust a person entirely or 
not at all ; for a secret is often innocently blabbed 
out by those who know but half of it. Certain it is 
that the maid's speech communicated a suspicion to 
the mind of Amelia w'hich the behaviour of the ser- 
jeant did not tend to remove ; what that is, the 
sagacious readers may likewise probably suggest to 
themselves ; if not, they must wait our time for dis- 
closing it. We shall now resume the history of Mrs. 
Bennet, who, after many apologies, proceeded to the 
matters in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The conclusion of Mrs. Bennet’s history. 

“ When I became sensible,” cries Mrs. Bennet, 
“ of the injury I had done my husband, I threw my- 
self at his feel, and, embracing his knees, while I 
bathed them with my tears, I begged a jjatient hear- 
ing, declaring, if he was not satisfied with what I 
should say, I would become a willing victim of his 
resentment. I said, .and I said truly, that, if I owed 
my death that instant to his hands, 1 should have no 
other terror but of the fatal consequence which it 
might produce to himself. 

“ lie seemed a little pacified, and bid me say 
whatever I pleased. 

I then gave him a faithful relation of all that had 
happened. He heard me with great attention, and 
at the conclusion cried, with a deep sigh — ‘ O Molly ! 
I believe it all. — You must have been betrayed as 
you tell me ; you could not be guilty of such base- 
ness, such cruelty, such ingratitude.’ He then — ■ 
O! it is impossible to describe his behaviour* --he 
expressed such kiiulucss, such tenderness, such con- 
cern for the manner in which he had used me — I 
cannot dwell on this scene — 1 shall relapse — you 
must excuse me.” 

Amelia begged her to omit anything which so 
allected her; mid she j)roceeded thus : 

” My husband, who was more convinced than I 
was of Mrs. Ellison’s guilt, declared he would not 
sleep that night in her house. He then went out to 
see for a lodging ; he gave me all the money he had, 
and left me to pay her bill, and put up the clothes, 
telling me, if 1 hud not money enough, I might leave 
the clothes as a pledge ; but he vowed he could not 
answer for himself if he saw the face of Mrs. Ellison. 

Words cannot scarce express the behaviour of 
(liat artful woman, it was so kind and so generous. 
She said, she did not blame my husband’s resent- 
ment, nor could she expect any other, but that he 
and all the world should censure her — that she 
hated her house almost as much as we did, and de- 
tested her cousin, if possible, more. In fine, she said 
1 might leave my clothes there that evening, but 
that she would Bend them to iis the next inorniiig; 
that she scorned the thougbt of detaining them ; 
anil .as for the paltry debt, we might pay her 
ever we pleased ; lor, to do her justice, with all 
her vices, she hath some good in her.” 

“ Some good in her, indeed ! ” ’^d Amelia, with 

great indignation. , j . 

“ Wc were scarce settled in our new lodgings,” 
continuct Mrs. Bcunot. “ wlion my husband began 
to complain of a pain in bis inside, lie told me he 
feared be nad done himself some injury m liis rage, 
and had burst something within him. As to the 
odious— 1 esinnot bear the tlumgbt, the great skill of 
the surgeon soon entirely cuied him ; but his othfif 

^ il 
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complaint, instead of yielding to any application, 
grew still worse and worse, nor evtfr ended till it 
brought him to his grave. 

“ O Mrs. lloolh ! could I have been certain that 
I had occasioned this, liowcver innocently I liad oc- 
casioned it, 1 could novcT have survived it; but the 
surgeon who opened liini after his death assured me 
that he died of what they called a polypus in his 
heart, and that nothing which had happened on ac- 
count of me was in the least the occasion of it. 

1 have, however, related the affair truly to you. 
The first complaint 1 ever lu;ard of the kind was 
within a day or two after we left Mrs. Ellison’s; 
and tliis complaint remained till his death, whieh 
might induce him perhaps to f>tlril)nt(i his death to 
another cause ; but tlie. surgt'on, who is a man of the 
highest eminema^, hath always declared the eontrary 
to me, with the most positive c^utainly ; and tliis 
opinion hath been my only comfort. 

“ When iny husband died, whicli Avas about ten 
weeks after we quitted Mrs. Ellison’s, of whom 1 had 
then a ditfori'iit opinion from wliat 1 have iu)W, I w'as 
left in the most wretched comlilion imaginable. 1 
believe, madam, slie shoAved you my letter. Indeed, 
she (lid everything for me at that time Avhich 1 could 
have expected from the best of friends. She suji- 
plied me Avitli money from her oavii pocket, by 
Avhich means I avus preserved from a distress in 
Avhieh I must IiaAe othorAvise ineiitably perished. 

“ Her kindness to me in this season of distress 
prevailed on me to return again to her house. Why, 
indeed, should I have refused an offer so very con- 
venient for me to accept, and which seemed so gc- 
iHM’ous in her to make 1 Here 1 lived a very retired 
lifeAvith my little babe, seeing no company but Mrs. 
Ellison herself for a full quarter of a year. At last 
Mrs. Ellison brought me a parcJuiient from my lord, 
in Avhieh he had settled upon ino, at her instance, as 
she told me, and as I beliine it AVtis, an annuity of 
one Viundred and fifty pounds a-year. 'bhis Avas, 1 
think, the very first time she had mentioned his 
hateful name to me since my return to her liouse. 
And she iioav prevailed upon me, though J assure 
you not without much difKculty, to sufi'er him to 
execute the deed in iny presence. 

“ I Avill not describe our interview, — I am not 
able to describe it, and I IiaA'c often Avoiidercd hoAV 
I found spirits to support it. This 1 Avill say for 
him, that, if he was not a real penitent, no man alive 
could act the part better. 

“ Ilesides resentment, I had anollior motive of iny 
backAA'ardness to agree to such a meeting; and this 
was — fear. I ajAprehended, and surely not without 
reason, that the annuity Avas rather meant as a brilie 
than a rccompcnce, and that farther designs Avere 
laid against my innocence ; but in this 1 found my- 
self happily deceived ; for neither then, nor at any 
time since, have I ever had the least solicitation of 
that kind. Nor, indeed, have 1 seen the least occa- 
sion to think my lord had any such desires. 

“ Good heavens ! what are these men 1 Avhat is 
this appetite Avhich must have hoAclty and resist- 
ance for its provocatives, and Avhieli is deliglited 
with us no longer than Avliile avc may be considered 
in the light of enemies 1’* 

“ I thank you, madam, cries Amelia, “ for re- 
lieving me from my fears on your account ; I trem- 
bled at the consequence of this se(;ond acquaintance 
with such a man, and in siieli a situation.’' 

“ I assure you, madam, I was in no danger,” re- 
turned Mrs. Eennet ; “ for, besides that 1 think I 
could hare pretty well relied on rny own resolu- 
tion, I have heard since, at St. Edmundsbury, from 
an intimate acquaintance of my lord’s, who was an 


entire stranger to my affairs, tliat the higlifst degree 
of inconstancy is his character ; and that fcAV of his 
numberless mistresses have ever received a second 
visit from him. 

“ Well, madam,” continued slio, “ I tliink 1 have 
little more to trouble you Avilh ; unless I should re- 
late to you my long ill state of healUi, from Avhich 
I am lately, I thank Heaven, recovered; or unless 
1 should mention to you the most grievous accident 
that cv(?r hcfcl me, the loss of my poor dear Charley.” 
Htn*e she made a full stop, and the tears ran down 
into her bosom. 

Amelia Avas silent a hnv minutes, Avhile she gave 
tlie lady time to vent lier ]Kission ; after Avhich she 
began to pour forth a vast ])rofiisioii of acknow- 
ledgments for the trouble she had taken in relating 
her history, but chielly for tin* motive whieh htul 
induced lier to if, and for the kind Avarning whieh 
sJic Iiad given her by the little note which Mrs. 
llennet liad sent lier that morning. 

“ Ves, madam,” cries Mrs. Bennet, “T am con- 
vinced, by Avliut I have lately seen, that yon are the 
(h'stined sacrifice to this wicked lord ; and that Mrs. 
Ellison, Avhom I no longer doubt to liavt^ been the 
instrument of my ruin, intended to betray you in 
the saiiu* manner. The day I met my lord in your 
apart imnit I began to entertain some suspicions, 
and I took Mrs. Ellison Acry roundly to task upon 
them ; her bidiaviour, notAvithstanding many as- 
severations to tin* contrary, convinced me 1 was 
right; and I intended, more than once, to speak to 
you, but could not; till last night the mention of 
(he luasjpicradc determined me to delay it no Iori',^er. 
I therefore sent you that note this morning, and am 
glad yon so luckily discovenal the Avriter, as it hath 
gm*n me this opjairtunity of easing my mind, and 
of honestly showing you how unworthy 1 am of 
your friendshi[», at tin? same time that J so ear- 
nestly desire it.” 

CHAPTER X. 

being the hist cli.'ipter of the seventh honk. 

Amelia did not fail to make proper compliments to 
Mrs. Bennet on the conriiision of her speech in the 
last eliapter. She told her that, from the first mo- 
ment of her acquainfanee, she Jiad llie strongest in- 
clination to her friendshij), and tliat Ikt desires of 
that kind AA'cre much increased by hearing Iier story. 
“Indeed, madam,” says she, “yini are much tt>o 
severe a judge on yourself ; for they must have very 
little c.amlonr, in my opinion, Avho look upon a our 
case Avith any si'vere eye. To me, I assure _>on, 
you appear highly tlie object of compassion ; and I 
shall alwaAS (istemn you as an iniiocimt and an un- 
forluuate. woman.** 

Amelia Avould then have taken her h'live, hut. 
Mrs. Bonnet so strongly jiressed her to stay to break- 
fast, that at l(*ngtb sin; complied ; indeed, she had 
fasted so long, and her gentle s])irits had been s<> 
agitated with variety of passions, that nature vi iy 
strongly seconded Mrs. Bennet’s motion. 

Wliilal, the maid was preparing the tea-equipnge, 
Amelia, with a little slyness in lier counti'iiami*, 
ask(;d Mrs. Bennet if serjeant Atkinson did lot 
lodge in the same house witli her! The other red- 
dened so extreim*ly at the (question, rcjieatcd tbo 
8erj(*ant’s name with smdi .hesitation, and behaved 
so iiAvkAvanlly, tliat Amelia wanted no farther con- 
firmation of h(?r suspicions. She would not, hoAV- 
ever, declare them abruptly to the other, but big:'*' 
a dissertation on the serJeant’s virtues ; and, altef 
observing the groat concern Avhich he had mani- 
fested Avhen Mrs. Bennet Avas in lier fit, ronchuU'd 
with saying she believed the serjeant would make 
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tho best husband in the world, for tliat he had 
great tenderness of lieart and a gentleness of man- 
ners not often to be found in any man, and much 
seldomer in persons of his rank. 

“ And why not in his rank 1’* said Mrs. Bemiel. 

Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the lower order of 
mankind of their due. I do not deny the force and 
power of education ; but, wdieii w e consider how 
very injudicious is the education of tlie better sort 
in general, how little they are instruerted in the 
practice of virtue, we shall not expect to find the 
heart much iini)roved by it. And even as to the 
head, how very slightly do we commonly find it im- 
])rovcd by what is called a genteel e<liication! I 
have myself, I think, seen instances of as great 
goodness, and as great understanding too, among 
the lower sort of people as among tlie higher. Let 
us compare your serjeant, now, with the lord who 
hath been the subject of conversation ; on which 
side would an impartial judge decide the balance to 
incline 1 

“ How monstrous then,” cries Amelin, “ is the 
opinion of those who consider our inutehing oiir- 
selv(‘s the least below us in degree as a kind of con- 
tamination !” 

“A most absurd and preposterous sentiment,” 
answ'cnal Mrs. Ihmnet, warmly; ‘‘how abhorrent 
from justice, from common sense, and from hu- 
manity — but liow^ extremely iiieongruoiis with a re- 
ligion which professc to know no diHerence of 
degree, but ranks mankind on the footing of 
hrelhren! Of all kinds of ])ri(lc, there is none so 
unchristi.'Ui as that of station ; in reality, there is 
none so (ronteniptihle. Contempt, indeed, may be 
saiil to be its ow'ii object; for my own part, I know 
none so despicable as those who despise others.” 

“I do assure you,” said Amelia, ‘‘you speak my 
own sentiments. I give you iny word, 1 shoidd not 
he aslianuMl of Ix'ing the w ife of an honest man in any 
station. — Nor, if I had been much higher than i 
was, should 1 have thouglit myself dcgrudi'd by call- 
ing o\ir honest serjeant my husband.” 

“ Since you have niailc this declaration,” cries 
Mrs. Bcimet, ‘‘ I am sure you will not be otfended 
at a se(rret I am going to mention to you.” 

“Jnde(‘d, my dear,” answered Amelia, smiling, 

“ I wonder rather you have concealed it so long ; 
especially after the many hints 1 have given you.” 

“ Nay, pardon me, madam,” replied the other; “ I 
<lo not remember any such hints; and, perhaps, you 
do not even guess what I am going to say. My 
secret is this ; that no woman ever had so sincere, 
so j)assionate a lover, as you have had in the serjeant.” 

” I a lover in the serjeant I — II” cries Amelia, a 
little surprised. 

“ Have patience,” answered the other; — “ I say, 
yon, iny dear. As much surprised as you appear, I 
tell you no more than the truth ; and yet it is a 
truth you could hardly expect to hear from me, es- 
pecially with so much good-hiirnour ; since I will 
honestly confess to you — But what need have I to 
confess w’hat I know you guess already ? — Tell me 
now sincerely, don't you guess 1” 

“ I guess, indeed, and hope,” said she, “ that he 
is your husband.” 

‘‘ He is, indeed, my husband,” cries the other ; 
“and I am most happy in your approbation. In 
honest truth, you ought to approve my choic<* ; 
since you was every way the occasion of my mak- 
ing it. What you said of him very greatly recom- 
mended him to my opinion ; but he endeared him- 
self to me most by what he said of you. In short, 
i have discovered he hath always loved you wdth 
such a faithful, honest, noble, generous passion, that 


I was consequently convinced his mind niuft possess 
all the ingredients of such a passion ; and what are 
these but true honour, goodness, modesty, bravery, 
tenderness, and, in a word, every human virtue 1 — 
Forgive me, my dear ; but 1 w as uneasy till 1 be- 
came myself the object of such a i):ission.” 

“And do you really think,” said Amelia, smiling, 
“that 1 shall forgive you robbing me of such a 
lover 1 or, supposing what you banter me with was 
true, do you really imagine you could change such a 
passion I” 

“No, iny dear,” answered the other; “T only 
hope I have changed the object; for be assured, 
there is no greater vulgar error than that it is im- 
possible for a man who hwes one woman ever to 
love another. On tlie contrary, it is certain that a 
man who can love one woman so well at a distance 
will love another better that is nearer to him. In- 
deed, I have heard one of the best husbands in the 
W'orld declare, in the presence of his wdfe, that he 
had always loved a princess with adoration. These 
passions, which reside only in wry amorous and 
very delicate minds, feed only on the delicacies 
there growing ; and leave all the substantial food, 
and enough of the delicacy too, for the wdfe, ' 

The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennct, or, if you 
please, for the future, Mrs. Atkinson, proposed^ to 
call ill her husband ; but Amelia objected. Slie 
said she shouhl be glad to sec him any other time, 
hut was tiu'ii in tho utmost liurry, as she had been 
three hours absent from all she most loved. How- 
ever, she had scarce drank a dish of tea before sho 
changed her mind ; and, saying she woind not part 
man and wife, desired Mr. Atkinson might appear. 

The mai<l answ(‘red that her master was not at 
home ; which words she liad scarce spoken, when he 
knocked liastily at the door, and immediately came 
running into the room, all pale and breathless, and, 
a<ldressing himstdf to Amelia, cried out, “ I am sorry, 
my dear ladv, to bring you ill news ; but captain 
Itooth”— “ AVhat! what!” cries Amelia, dropping 
the tea-cup from her hand, “is anything the matter 
with himV’— “ Don’t be frightened, my dear lady,” 
said the serjeant: “ he is in very good healtli ; hut 
a misfortune hath happened.” — “ Are my ehildreii 
welU” said Amelia.— “ 0, very well,” answered 
the serjeant. “ Tray madam, don’t be frightened ; I 
hope it will signify nothing — he is arrested, but I 
lu)pe to get him out of their damned hands im- 
mediately.” “ Where is hel” cries Amelia ; “ I 
will go to him this instant’.” “He begs joii will 
not,” juisw^ered the serjeant. “ I have sent his 
lawyer to him, and am going back with 3Irs. Ellison 
this moment ; but I beg your ladyship, for his sake, 
and for your ow'ii sake, not to go.’’ “Mrs. Ellison! 
what is Mrs. KUisoii to do I” cries Amelia: “I 
must and will go.” Mrs. Alkiusoii then interiioscd, 
;uid begged that she would not hurry her spirits hut 
compose herself, and go home to her children, 
whither she would attend her. She comforted her 
with the thoughts that the captain was in no im- 
mediate danger ; that she could go to him W-heii she 
would; unddesired her to let the ser.,eant re urn 

with Mrs Ellison, saying she might be olsc^ 

and that there was much w isdom, and 
shame, in muking use ot bad people on ( i 

' "“‘aikI who,” cries Amelia, a little come to herself, 

“ hath done this barbarous action ? * 

“ One I am ashamed to name,” cries the soipeant 
“indeed I had always a very diderent opmmn of 

him: I could not have bclieveal but my 

own ears and eyes; but Dr. ITarnson is the man 
who bath done the deed.” 

2 H « 
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“ Dr. Harrison ! ” cries Amelia. “ Well, then, there 
is an end of all goodness in the world. I will never 
have a good opinion of any human being more.’* 

The Serjeant begged that he might not be detained 
from the captain ; and that, if Amelia pleased to go 
home, he would wait upon her. Hut she did not 
choose to see Mrs. Ellison at this time ; and, after 
a little consideration, she resolved to stay where she 
was ; and Mrs. Atkinson agreed to go and fetch her 
children to her, it being not many doors distant. 

The Serjeant then departed ; Amelia, in her con- 
fusion, never having once thought of wishing liim 
joy on his marriage. 

HOOK vTu C 1 1 A PT E 11 I. 

Being the first chapter of the eij'lith book. 

The history must now look a little backwards to 
tliose circumstances winch led to the catastrophe 
mentioned at the end of tlic last book. 

When Amelia went out in the morning she left 
her cliildren to the care of her husband. In this 
amiable ollice lie had been engaged near an hour, 
and was at that very time lying along on the floor, 
and his little things crawling and playing about him, 
when a most violent knock was heard at the door ; 
.and immediately a footman, running up stairs, ac- 
quainted him that his lady was taken violently ill, | 
and carried into Mrs. Chonevix’s toy-shop. 

Hooth no sooner h(?ard this account, which was 
delivered with great appearance of haste and ear- 
nestness, than he It'aped suddenly from the floor, and, 
leaving his children roaring at the news of their mo- 
ther’s illness in strict charge with his maid, he ran 
as fast as his legs could carry him to the place ; or 
towards the place ratlntr : for, lujfore he arrived at 
the shop, a gentleman stopped him full butt, crying, 

“ Captain, whither so fast ? ” — Booth answered 
eagerly, “ Whoever you are, friend, don’t ask me 
any questions now.” — “ You must pardon me, 
captain,” answered the gentleman ; ** but I have a 
little business with your honour — In short, captain, 

I have a small warrant here in my pocket against 
your honour, at the suit of one Dr. Harrison.” 
** You are a bailiff thenl” says Hooth. ” I am an 
officer, sir,” answered the other. ” Well, sir, it is in 
vain to contend,” cries Booth ; ” hut let me beg you 
will permit me only to step to Mrs. Cliencvix’s — 

I will attend you, upon my honour, wherever you 
please ; but my wife lies violently ill there.” “ Oh, 
for that matter,” answered the bailiff, “ you may set 
your heart at case. Your lady, I hope, is very well ; 

I assure you she is not there. You will excuse me, 
captain, these are only stratagems of war. Bolus 
and virtus^ qtiis in a hostess equirit f ** “Sir, I ho- 
nour yonr learning,” cries Booth, “ and could almost 
kiss you for what you tell me. 1 assure you I 
would forgive you five hundred arrests for such a piece 
of news. Well, sir, and whither am I to go with 
you 1 '* ‘‘ O, anywhere : where your honour pleases,” 
cries the bailiff. “ Then suppose we go to Brown’s 
coffee-house,” said the prisoner. “ No,’* answered 
the bailiff, that will not do ; that’s in the verge of 
the court.” “ Why then, to the nearest tavern,” 
said Booth. No, not to a tavern,” cries the other, 
“that is not a place of security; and you know, 
captain, your honour is a shy cock ; I have been 
after your honour these three months. Come, sir, 
you must go to my house, if you please.** “With 
all my heart,” answered Booth, “ if it be anywhere 
hereabouts.” “ Oh, it is hut a little ways off,** re- 
plied the bailiff; “ it is only in Gray’s-inn-lane. just 
by almost.’* He then called a coacli, and desired 
his prisoner to walk in. 

Booth entered the coach without any resistance, 


which, had he been inclined to make, he must have 
plainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as the 
bailitf appeared to have several followers ut hand, 
two of whom, beside the commander in chief, 
mounted wdth him into the coach. As Booth was a 
sweet-tempered man, as well as somewhat of a 
philosopher, he behaved with all the good-humour 
imaginable, and, indeed, vvdth more than his coinpa- 
nions ; who, however, showed him what they cali 
civility, that is, they neither struck him nor spit in 
his face. 

Notwithstanding the pleasantry which Booth en- 
deavoured to preserve, he in reality envied every 
labourer whom he saw pass by him in his way. The 
charms of liberty against his will rushed on his 
mind ; and he could not avoid suggesting to him- 
self how much more happy was the poorest wretch 
who, without control, could repair to liis homely 
habitation and to his family, comparetl to him, who 
was thus violently, and yet lawfully, torn away from 
the company of his wife and children. And their 
condition, especially that of his Amelia, gave his 
heart many a severe and hitter i)aiig. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff’s mansion, and 
was ushered into a room in which were several per- 
sons. Booth desired to b(J alone ; upon which the 
bailiff waited on him np-stairs into an apartment, 
the windows of which were well fortified with iron- 
bars, hut the walls had not the least outwork raised 
before them ; they \vere, indeed, what is generally 
called naked ; the bricks having been only covered 
with a thin plaster, which iii many places was 
mouldered away. 

The first demand made upon Booth W'as for coach- 
hire, which amounted to two shillings, according to 
the bailiff’s account; that being just double the legal 
fore. He was then asked if ho fli<l not choose a 
howl of punch ? to which he having answ'ered in 
the negative, the bailiff replied, “Nay, sir, just as 
you please. I vion't ask you to drink, if you don’t 
choose it ; hut certainly you know the custom ; I he 
house is full of prisoners, and I can’t afford gentle- 
men a room to themselves for nothing.” 

Booth presently look this hint — indeed it was a 
pretty broad one — and told the bailiff he should not 
scruple to pay liim his prict? ; hut in fact he never 
drank unless at his meals. “ As to that sir,” cries 
the bailiff, “ it is just as your honour pleases. 1 
scorn to impose upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes ; I wish you well out of them, for my part. 
Your honour can take nothing amiss of me ; I only 
does my duty, what I am hound to do ; and, as you 
says you don’t care to drink anything, what will 
you be pleased to have for diiiiu’r 'r* 

Booth then complied in hesp('aking a dish of 
meat, and told the bailiff he w'onfd drink a botlle 
with him after dinner. Ilei tlieu desired the favour 
of pen, ink, and paper, and a messenger ; all which 
were immediately procured him, the bailiff telliai? 
him he might send wherever he pleased, and repeal- 
ing his concern for Booth’s mhifortunes, and a liearty 
desire to see the end of theun. 

The messenger was just despatched w ith the letter, 
when wdio should arrive but honest Atkinson f A 
soldier of the guards, belonging to the same com- 
pany with the 8(^^jeant, and who had known Booth 
at Gibraltar, had seen the arrest, and heard the 
orders given to the coachman. Tliis felloAV, acci- 
dentally meeting Atkinson, had acquainted him with 
the whole affair. 

At the appearance of Atkinson, joy immediately 
overspread the countenance of Booth. The cere- 
monials which passed between them are unnecessary 
to be repeated. Atkinson was soon despatched 
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ttie attorney and to Mrs. Ellison, as the reader hath 
before heard from his own mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he had writ 
to his wife. He thought she might have been ac- 
quainted with the alfair better by the serjeant. 
Booth begged him, however, to do everything in his 
power to comfort her ; to assure her that he was in 
perfect health and good spirits; and to lessen as much 
as possible the concern which he knew she would 
have at reading his letter. 

The serjeant, however, as the reader hath seen, 
brought himself the first account of the arrest. In- 
deed, the other messenger did not arrive till a full 
hour afterwards. This was not owing to any slow- 
ness of his, but to many previous errands which he 
was to execute before the delivery of the letter; 
for, notwithstanding tiie (‘arnt'st desire which the 
bailiff had declared to ste Booth out of his troubles, 
he had ordered the porter, who wa.s his follower, to 
call upon two or three other bailiffs, and as many 
attorneys, to try to load his prisoner with as many 
actions as possible. 

Here the reader may he apt to conclude that the 
bailiff, instead of being a friend, was really an einuny 
to poor Booth; but, in fact, he was not so. His 
desire wa.s no more tlian to accumulate bail-bonds ; 
for tlie bailiff was reckoned an honest and good sort 
of mail ill his way, and had no more malice against 
tlie bodies in his custody than a butcher hath to 
those ill his ; and, as the latter, when he takes his 
knife in haiul, hath no idea but of the joints into 
which he is to cut the carcase ; so the former, when 
he handles his writ, hath no other design hut to cut 
out the hudy into as many bail-bonds as possible. 
As to the life of the animal, or tlie liberty of the 
man, they are tlionglits whicli never obtrude thom- 
selve.s on either. 


CMABTEIi II. 

('oatJiiiiin;,' an accoaiit of Mr. Hroth'» fcllo'.'' -sufferers, 
Bi.roun Avt; return to ^Vimdia we must, detain our 
reader a little longer with Mr. Bootli, in the custody 
of .Mr. Boiidum the haililf, who now' inforiiieil hU 
prisoner that lie was welcome to the liberty of the 
bouse with the other gentlemen. 

Booth asked who those gentlemen were. One 
of them, sir,” says Mr. Bondum, ” is a very great 
writer or author, as they cull him ; he hath been 
here these five wrecks at the suit of a bookseller for 
eleven pound odd money; hut he expects to he 
discharged in a clay or two, for ho hath writ out 
the debt. He is now writing for five or six book- 
sellers, and he w ill got you somctiiiK’S, when he sits 
to it, a matter of fifteen shillings a-day. For he is a 
Very good pen, they say, but is apt to he idle. Some 
days he. won’t write above five liours ; hut at otlior 
times T have known him at it above sixteen.” ** Ay!” 
cries Booth; “pray, what arc his productions t 
What does he write 1” “ Why, sometimes,” an- 

swered Bondum, “ he writes your history luxiks for 
your numbers, and sometimes your verses, your 
poems, what do you call them ? and then again he 
writes news for your newspapers.” “ Ay, indeed ! 
lie is a most extraordinary man, truly! — How doth 
ke get his news here ?” “ Why he makes it, as he 

doth your parliament speeches for your magazines. 
H reads them to us sometimes omt a howl of 
punch. To be sure it is all one as if one was in the 
parliament-house, — it is about liberty and freedom, 
and about the const itqtion of England. I says no- 
thing for my part, for I will keep my neck out of a 
halter; hut, faith, he makes it out plainly to me 
mat all matters are not as they should be. I am all 


for liberty, for my part.” “ Is that so consis'ent 
with your calling T* cries Booth. “ I thought, my 
friend, you had lived by depriving men of their h- 
berly.” “ That's another matter,” cries the haililf; 
“ that 's all according to law, and in tlic w ay of bu- 
siness. To be sure, men must be obliged to pay 
their debts, or else tlicrc wouhi lie an end of every., 
thing.” Booth desired the bailiff to give liim his 
opinion of liberty. Upon which, lie hesitated a 
moment, and then cried out, “ O it is a fine thing, 
it is a very fine thing, and the constitution of Eng- 
land.” Booth told him, that by the old constitution 
of England he had heard that men could not be ar- 
rested for debt ; to which the bailiff answered, that 
must have been in very bad tiriMis ; “ because as 
Avhy,” says he, “ would it not be the hardest thing 
in the world if a man could not arrest another for a 
just and lawful debt? besides, sir, you must be mis- 
taken; for how could that ever be I is not liberty 
the constitution of England 1 •well, and is not the 
constitution, as a man may say, — whereby the con- 
stitution, that is the law and liberty, and all that—” 

Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, 
when he found him rounding iii this manner, and 
told him he had made tlie inalter very clear. Bootli 
then proceeded to inquire after the other gentlemen, 
hi.s fellows in atflietion; upon Avliich Bondum ac- 
quainted him that one of the prisoners was a poor 
fellow. “ He calls himself a gentleman,” said 
Bondum ; “ hut I am sure I never saw anything 
genteel by him. In a week that he hath been in 
my house he hath drank only part of one bottle of 
wine. 1 intend to carry him to Newgate within a 
day or two, if he eaiiiiot tiiul hail, which, I suppose, 
he will not he able to do ; for everybody says he 
is an undone man. He liath run out all he hath by 
losses ill business, and one Avay or other ; and he 
hath a wife and seven children. Here was tliexvhole 
family Ix're the oth(*r day, all liowling together. I 
nexer saw such a beggarly crew; 1 was almost 
ashamed to see them in iiiy house. I thought they 
seemed fitter for Bridexvell than any other place. 
'I’o be sure, 1 do not reckon him as proper company 
for such as you, sir ; hut there is another prisoner in 
the house that I dare say you will like very much. 
He is, iudee<l, very much of a gentleman, and spends 
his money like one. I have had him only three 
•lays, and I am afraid he xvon’t stay much longer, 
Tiiey say, indeed, he is a gamester; but what is 
that to me or any one, as long as a man appears its a 
gentleman ? 1 always love, to speak by people as I 

lin<l ; and, in my opinion, he is lit company for the 
greatest lord in the land ; for he hath very good 
clothes, and money enough. He is not here for 
debt, hut upon a judge’s warrant for an assault and 
battery; for the tipstaff locks up here.” 

The bailiff was thus haranguing xvlieii he xvas in- 
terrupted by the arrival of tin* attorney whom the 
trusty serjeant had, with the utmost expedition, 
found out and despatched to (he rcliel ot his dis- 
tressed friend. But before w’o pioceed any farther 
with the captain xve will return to poor Amelia, for 
whom, considering the situation in which we left 
her, the gooil-natnred reader may he, perhaps, in uo 
small degree solicitous. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Coulaiuing soma extraordinary behaviour in Mrs. Ellison. 
Tnr. soneant bcin- d.-par(ed to com ey Mrs. ICllison 
to the captain, liis wife went to letch Amelia’s 

children to their mother. . 

\melia’s concern for the distresses of her bus- 
biuul was aggravateil at the sight of her children 
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“ Goott Heavens!” she crieU, “what will — what 
can become of these pbbr little wretches 1 why have 
I pradlj^d these little creatures only to give thorn a 
share of poverty and misery 1” iVt whicli words she 
embra^a' them eagerly in her arms, and bedewed 
them botli with her tours. 

The children’s eyes soon overflowed as fast as their 
mother’s, though neither of tiu m Iviiow the cause of 
her affliction. The little boy, woo was the elder 
and much the sharper of the two, iinputed the ago- 
nies of his mother to her illuo;^, according to the 
account brought to his father in his presence. 

^Vhen Amelin became acqiiaintt <l with tlie child’s 
apprehensions, she soon satislied liiin that she ^^as in 
a perfect State of health; at. wliieh the litih.* tiling ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, and said lie was gl.ul slie 
was well again. Amelia told iiim she liatl ii(»t h«'en 
in the least disordered. L pun which the iunueeiit 
cried out, “ha! how can juMjjjie tell sneh iihs ! a 
great tall man told my papa you was lak«'n \t‘ry ill 
at Mrs. Somebody’s shop, and my poor papa presently 
rsn downstairs: 1 was afraid he uoidd have broke 
his mack, to come to ^ 0 Ll.” 

“0, the villains 1” cries Mrs, Atkinson, “what 
a stratagem w^as here to take away \ ».>nr hu^])aud !” 

“Takeaway!” answered the ehihl — “ Whallliath 
anybody taken away pajia ? Sme tiiat, naugiily flh- 
biuginaii Inith not taken away })apa !’* 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinson to say something to 
her children, for Unit her spirits were ovei [)Oweia d. 
She then threrw In'r^elf into a chair, and gave a tall 
vent to a passimi almost too sliong for her delicate 
constitution. 

The scene that followed, (luring some nuuutes, is i 
beyond my power of (h'seriptiun ; I must beg tl 
readers* hearts to suggc'st. it to themselves. TI 
children hung on the molher, whom tliey ende; 
voured in vain to comfort, as iMrs. Atkinsuii did | 
to vain attempt to jjacify them, telling tliein all would 
be well, and they would boon s(M‘ their pa[ia again. 

At length, jnirtly by the persuasion.s of Mrs, At- 
kinson, partly from eonshhaalii)!! of her little onc'S, 
^d.U^ore, perha]).s, from the relief which she had ac- 
: tears, Arneliii became a liltb* composc'd. 

'iff,6thing worth noti(;e pas.sed in fids misrrahle 
Cpmri)any from this time till the return td'Mrs. J'.lli- 
son from the hailiir’s house ; and to draw' out siann's 
y, of wretchedness to too great a lengtl), is a ta.sk vry 
’to^C'ftsy to the writer, and for wliieh uom* hut naadeis 
, of a most gloomy complexion will think themsehes 
ever obliged to his labours. 

At lengt.h Mrs, Kllis<)n arrived, and entered tlie 
room with an air of gaiety ralln r tnishefondng the 
occasion. AVhen she had seated herself in a chair 
she told Amelia tfuit the captain was very well and 
in good spirits, and that. In- < -.Linotly d« siri:«l her 
to keep up hers. “ Come, madam,” said slie, “ don’t 
be disconsolate ; I hope we shall soon be abb- to 
get him out of liis troubles. 'I'he del)ls, indeeil, 
atoo^pt to more than I ('x()ec(rd; liowever, wa\s 
‘ found to re(leem him. ]!(.■ mn.>t own liim- 

iffcif guilty of some rashness in goingout of tlie,\erg«*, 
when he knew to what he was liable; but that is 
now not to be reunalied. Jf 1 j( 3 liail followed rny 
advice this had not happi.'ned ; but men will be 
headstrong.” 

“ I cannot bear this,” cries Annjiia ; “ sball J jiear 
that best of creat ures bl^ed for his tenderness 1 o me 

“ AV'ell, I will him,” aiiswenal Mrs. 

[Ellison; “ i am sui:j(>4 |» nothin-.^ buttom rve 

; and if you to 8> r\e him yuur- 

aelf^ he will iioj^'' Kuisr a|ntoer.” 

I do . criS ^ felia: ‘^v llcaxmisl is tlicre a 
thing upon 


“ Yes, there is* a dung u])on earth,” said Mrs. 
Ellison, “and a very easy thing too; and yet J 
will venture my life you start when 1 propose 
it. And yet, wheift I consider that you are a woman 
of understandinj|^,^:know not Why I should think 
so; for sure you must have too much good sense 
to imagine that you can cry your husband out of 
prison. If this would liave clone, I see you have 
almost cried your eyes out already. And yet you 
may do the business by a much pleasanter w ay than 
by crying and bawling.” 

“ What do you ineiin, madam I” crii's Amelia. — 
“ For my part, I cannot guess your meaidiig.” 

“ Ihdbre 1 tell you tlum, madam,” answered Airs. 
Idlisun, “ 1 must inform yon, if yon do not already 
know' it, that the captain is charged witli actions 
to the amount of m ar five hundred pounds. I am 
sure I would willingly be bail; but I know 
iny bail w'nuld not be taken for that sum. You 
must consider, therefore, imnlam, what chance you 
have of redi.'cining biin ; unless you choose, as ])er- 
haps some wives would, tliat he should lie all his 
lito in prisr)!).” 

At tin 0 words Amelia discharged a shower of 

•ars, ai gave mery mark of the most frantic grit‘f. 

“ WIi tliere now,” crii's Mrs. Ellison, “whihs 
imlnlge llii“ie (‘xliavagaiit passions, how 
be capable of llsleiiiiig to the voice of 
rt.‘a.S( 1 know I am a fo(d in couciirning myself 
ll IS with the affairs <.d’ otliers. 1 know' the thank- 
ess (dliee 1 nmb-rt:ike ; and yt I love you SO, tny 
lenr Airs. Jlootli, llial I cannot be-.ir to seC you 
illlicted, and 1 wonbi comfort you if yui would 
sufler me. Ta t me beg you to make your mind 
eu'^y ; and within tht-.e iwo days I will engage to 
set yo ir hnsbund at libeity. 

“ I nrUee, cliild ; mdy behave like a W’oman of 
spirit this evening, and keep your appointment, 
notwit hstanding,j^at hath hujqiened ; and I am 
convinced thei|||j|p^e vvlio batli the power and the 
w ill to serve yPp^SP^ 

Alr.s. KlliRon ^oke tlie latter part of her sprecii 
in a A\hisj)er, so that AIis. Atkinson, who was thm 
eiigagfsl w'ith tin* children, might not hear her ; but 
Amelin an m 1 .nlond, and said, “ What appoint- 
M b:i\c me keep this eToning I” 

'* Any, nay, if you lia\e forgot,” cries Mr*. Elli- 
son, “ I will ti'll yon more another time ; kut comOf 
will yrin go home t my dinner is ready by^^ls time,' 
and yon sindl dine with me.” 

•* Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia ; “jny 
HtoiiKich is too full already.” 

‘’Nav,hnt,de.;irmadam,”an8Woro(lATr3.EUi80n,“let 
inf? bescvcli you logo liome with me. 1 donof cjne,” 
says she, whispering, “to speak hefin’C. some folks.” 

‘‘ I have no srerot, madam, in the world,” replied 
Aineiiri aloud, “wliieh 1 would not eommunicate to 
tiiis lady ; f<;r I shall always acknowledge the highest 
oliligaiions to In r for the secrets slie hath imparted 
to me.” 

“ .Madam,” said Mrs. Kllison, “ I do not inter- 
willi ohligalions. I am glad the lady hath 
ohliL’i ll yon so mneh ; and I wish all people were 
( (inally miiidfur of ohligations. I I hav() 

omitted no opportunity of eiidcavouritig to ohligo 
Airs. IJooth, as well as 1 have some other folks.” 

“If by oilier folks, madam, you mean me,” cries 
Airs. Atkinson, “ I confess 1 sincerely believe you 
intended tlie sann* obligation to us both ; and 1 have 
the jdeasure to tldnk it is owing to me that this tod/ 
is not as mneh obliged to you as I am.*' 

“ I jiroiest, madam, 1 can hardly guess your mean- 
ing,” said Airs. Ellison,— Uo you really intend ^ 
uliVont me, madam f” 
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‘♦.Llttlciul to preserve iiiiiormce and \irlue, it* it 
be Mi Day ^povver, mad^nn,” nnswer^dtlie other. And 
iureiiolhing but the piost ca'^er rcSplution to destroy 
it could induce you to men lion such an appointment 
lit such a time.’* J ^ 

“ I didnotexpect’this treatmentifom you, 
cries Mrs, Ellison; “ such iin,^ratitudo I could not h:u<; 
hidievftd had it been r<>porirtl to ine hy anv other.” 

Such impudence,*’ answered Mrs. Atkinson, 

must exceed, I think, all belief ; but, wle n w omen 
once abandon that niodesty which is tlie ebaraeler- 
istje of their sex, they .seldoiu set any hounds to 
tlieJr assujaijcc.” 

“I could not have hf.dii.wed this to bii-u in 

human iiatun*,” cries .Mrs. Idlisou. “ Is this the 
woman 'wluuii 1 have fed, have elolhi'il, h:i\r : ij[»~ , 
ported; who 0^^e3 to inyeharilx sml m'. lu'inrcs- 
sioiis tiiat slje is not at this il:i\ ih-.-l li ul<‘ of ;dl tin* 
neeessaries of life 1” 

” 1 own U all/* nnH\\(‘r. d Mis. Atkin.. >ii ; “ ai d 
1 adil the favour (d’ a Mia^iieT ule tieket to t!i>‘ iiuiu- 
b<'r. Could I havi' tliDU'di!, inadaui, th.it \!iu would 
before m\ fare Jiave asked ajitiilicr lad\ t'> ;■.<» lo ihf 
same plae.* Avith the saiue cau ' -Hut J k \->ur 
pardon; 1 iiujuite ralhej- /iiie c i Mii;tu<-< i.. y,a i.h.iu 
JOU ar<J misl.r».*SS of.- \ ou ll.i\e «, udrax (UU . d tokc.-(i 
the jjsfc'ij'aiation a sfcirt iVuui mr ; arid ii wa-. h\ 
mere accident/onl} lint I diNeo\«T('d it ; uuKs- th'-rc 
are some guardian angels that in uA tu ra! |•l•<.r(<•t 
inuoceiice and virliu* ; flioui^h, I iua\ s:i\, I li.iw not 
ahvays'found them so vs atelifii!.” 

“Indeed, nuidaui,” said Mrs. ldhe>ai, •* u.ii sre 
not AVorth my aTissver; mu- \J!1 I >i:i\ a ei'Mnrui 
loii^’cr with such a persmi. S.». Mr-. a>mi 

have your choic<’, luadaiM, \\I.> !hfi sou ssiM s\iih 
me, or rc?maiii in the •.!' this iad\.” 

“If 80 ^ niaslaD^,” aiiss\<'itd Mrs. Ihu.ih, “ ! -.ira!! 
not belong in deleniiini u instuA whei'* 1 •■m.” 

Mrs. .Cllison thcii, < •■.liie;' a Ingk of m- ai iiKii;.*;- 
natioii at both tli- hnliea, niadt^L^hor? s.,, , ^h full 
»)(' iiivectiv<*s agaiiisi \irs. Vtkiujiiid^^nd noi wiiluMit 
<d)liijiic hints of in '.i il im!** against pour \iinlia; 
after which she hiii'.i <)ut <d‘ the nHmi, and uiu <.f 
the IkAUSC, and niadt* haste to her OW u iu.n.e, in a 
condition of mind to ssliieh Ibrtune w itieuii ,j..ui 
cannot, i biliese, reduce aus out'. 

Indoerl, hoAV much the suiieriorit \ of nus. ry i- > u 
the side of wickedness may appeal to e\ t i \ 

AVho will compare the pie.siM situ U1)U .>t Vuu-iia 
with tliut of Mrs. .r.lli-ou. I’^uiimc i.ad ait u'.cu 
the ^ruver Avith almost ih*- hiuh.s« ('(..■c .-t h< r 
maUcs(. ;15he Avasinvolsed in a .'-''* ue oi uu- « s.i’n- 
site di^itress, and her liusliaud, li.-r piiu-ii-al .-..ui 
fort, torn violently from lier arms ; Act ‘.er .- >ir.)w, 
however OXtpi is it e, Avas all soft ajul tender, mu vsas 
she without niauA comolatious. Her case, Imsses* r 
hard, Avas not al).'.i)lutc]\ despeiale; for '^carcc hua . 
condition of t'orlune eau he so. .Art and iuduslrx, ! 
ehaiieo and friemls, luive oftcimd ta liesed the mosi 
slistressed i-ireunislaiiecs, and eoiiserteil tiiem into 
opoUhice. In all these slu' had hoja sou this si<lc the 
p'ave, and perh'ct virtue and iuuoreuet' gaAc lu rthe 
KlrongesLassurauc.es on tlie other. Whereas, in the 
bosom of )^rs, Kllison, all Avas storm and t<'mp> s: ; 
auger, rov^ge, fear, ami pride, like so mau\ raging 
furies, possessed her. mind, atid tortured her w illi »lis~ 
appointment and shame. Loss of n poiatiou, \Ahieli 
is gvnerally irreparable, Avas to he ' er lot ; loss ot 
friemls is of this the eertaiu eonseipjeuee ; all mi 
this sivle the giaue appean-d dreary ami eomfortless ; 
and endless misery on the other, closed the gloouiA 

prospect, 

Ilpncc, my worthy n'ader, eonsolv* thvself, that 
hoover few of the other good l lungs id’ life are thy 
lht» the best of all tilings, whieii is iiiiioeence, i» 


always within thy oAvn power; and^ though Fcrlune 
ni.'iy make thee often unhappy^ she can never rrmko 
thee completely and irreparably miserable yvilhout 
thy own consent. 


CJIAPTCK IV. 

Cotiluiuinff, amoii m.-my matters, the ext-mi iry l>«ha\iour of 
•-■nldiiel .lanu'i. 

WiiF.N Mrs. r.llisuli was departed, Airs. Atkinson 
begun to apjily all her art tosooth and eoud'ort .-Vine- 
lia, but was presently ])reveuleil by her. “j am 
asliaiued, dear madam,” said AiUelia, “of having 
indulged my aUlietfon so uiiieli at your expense. 
-'J'he snddeiuiess <if the oeeasioii is rny only excuse; 
for, had I had time to sunnnou my resolution to iny 
a.s.sistaiiee, 1 hope I am mistress of more patience, 
l!. in yui ha\.' i.ithi-ilo s. eii im* exert. I know, 
madam, in ni v unw ai ranlahle cMa'sses, I have been 
godly (d’ maip\ li .-.ns jaesdons. first, against that 
Dixiiie willaml jdea iin' vvilhoul A\ hose jiermission, 
at h'::^l, no liiine.ii aeeidi'iil can happen ; in the next 
I'l ue, madam, if aus tiling eaii aggrax .ate such U fault, 

I i:.!\e transgie'-M d the laws of friejulship as Aveli as 

>iee. I.ey , ill t i 1 1 i . v\ i 1 1 g U j u » II yoU SOIUC [iQl’t Of tlui loud 

ol m\ _iief; ''m! a- tin, I luive sinui'd against com- 
mon •-■oe, w hielm-hiMihl feaehme, imdead fd'AVeaklv 
.ami ht.a\i!\ lai:;> iitiii.;- my inisfoianiies, to lanise all 
n.y '•jiiiii. to lenmve them. In tliis light I am 
-■e.ielod at mv owiifoll>, and am resoKe'd to leave 
ia\ < li'.hl.eii iuid.i r yuir e.ire. and go directly to my 
hn-!..ind. I ma_\ .i.iiihat him. I may assist him. 

I m.u reiieve Idm. 'There i^ nothing lioAV tOO (UlH- 
eu.L fie.- i!io ill nii.ie: ; :,ke.’’ 

•Mis. \i kimo.n 11 ai l\ appimv lal and compliineilted 
he.- I'.imj.i i.ii :i!i I!.,, hniiier [»arl of !n'r speech, ex- 

ei j.'l wh.il jel.it' d to he]-si If, Oil wllii'h sllC SpokC 
\< .\ ei-. ill\, and ! hi.lie\e with gieat tiaitlj { but as 
lo i:er deieniihiatioii of Lacing to lier husband she 
< ijdea\...im I d I** di.^^n ; !<■ Ijej, ;ii h ast slie begged hfer’ 
to defer it loi l!ie pr. a;, -i.id till the .serjennt re- 
turned liiiine. Sh.e li.i n reminded Amelia tliat.it 
V. as imw pas Jive in die afternoon, and that site 
l.'.id md an\ lej'ie-hment but a dish of tea fhe 

whole ,1 d .!• -iied s!ie would give hci* leaA’e to 

•hi -k, Ol an A thing she liked better, for 


thank'd Iier iVii'ud, and s.aid she AA’Ould 
if down v»i(;i her {(» u li.’iteA'cr she ])lease<l ; “but if 
do not ett,” ' ,d '-lie, “I AVOUhl UOt Jl.'tVC J'OU illj- 
e.t.- it to :;!i\l!dm\- hut AViiiit of appetite; for 1 
'•■^nie ...ii -'I I- Ol..-, :■,!.• erpiallv imliH’erent fume. 

-.m leeae - d i'-iloi.-- ain ut lln-ve poor little things, 
•\Iio h:i\e ji'ii hein u-ed to hist so long, llerivon 
nioAAs aaI.;!( max Inn-eufltM' he their late I” 

.Mis. .\tk.'ioon hid hei* Imp*' tne Test, :iJnl tlien 
|-' ei.iiinieiiili d h'-r ehiidreii (o the caje ot her nniid. 

And rvanl froiii .Mrs. James, wi.’/i 

an iiixitaiioii to eaplaiu Jhiolh and to his lady tv) 
iTme with tlw' eolomd tlie day alter tiie next. i lus 
a Tilth.' perplexed .Xmelia; Imt atler a sliort cousi- 
deiMtion she de^-patehed an answer to .Mrs. James, 

III w liieli she eom-isely inicn nied h.er ot Avhat had Iiap- 
poued. . 

'Til*' hone>t .smieani, xvho Inn! been on his Icp 
almost ihe wlude'a.yv, m w returned, atul_ brougdit 
Amelia a short letter iVoiii her hnsliand, in which 
he '--ave i.er tiie most solemn assnnmee.s ot Ins i-ealth 
imifspirits, and hegmd her Avitli gr<;at erunestness 
,,,,, ,o preserve heWn, Avl.n'h I «h‘.' did, 
he s-.id he had no doubt,blit#tt they should sborU|,,,, 

'.ndwhieh served only to di'strOy thc Win fort that 
Amelia r.--^ved foim the rest of his letter. 
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Ami/lia, tho sorjf'aiit, •'xml Hi» wore 

in a cold collation, for ^vllich pur])Ose a 
coM ohiokAvas [)ro<Mir('(ltV()in the tavern lor the ladies, 
and two pound of (a)ld heef l\»r 1 ijoajJt, a vio- 
lent knorkiiii' was lu'ard at the dour, and presi'iilly 
afterwards colonel .lanu's I'lilercd the rooni. After 
])roper coniplinieiils liad jjassed, the eoloiul told 
Amelia that her letter was hrou^ht to Mrs. James 
while tliey were at, tal)le, and that on her showinit: 
it him he had immediately rose ui>, made an apohai^y 
to liis company, and took *a ehair to her. He spoke 
to lier with great tciide'riiess on tlu^ oceasit)n, and 
desired Inn* to make herself eas\ ; assuring Inn* that 
he w'onld leave nothing in his jiower undone to seiwe 
licr husband. He then g:i\(? her an invitatit)n, in 
his wit(‘’s name, tohi.s own liouse, in tlie most press- 
ing manner. 

Amelia returned him ^erv hearty thanks for all 
his kiml olhu's, hut hegi^t'd to deelim' that of an 
apartment in his liouse. She said, as she eouhl not 
leave her childre neither uld she think of 

hringing such a (roulile with luu- into his family ; 
ami, thougii the eohnu.l ^t■a^e her maiiv assurances 
that her children, as well as herself, wudd lie \ery 
W'idconie to Mrs. James, and even hetook hiniseff 
to (‘iitreatie.s, she still persisted ohstinalelv in lu‘r 
refusal. 

Jn real truth, Amelia had taken a v.ist .aireefion 
for Mrs. Atkinson, ot thec'omtort ot wh(»s(* company 
she could not liear to be depi i^,.d in her distress, 
nor to exchange it for that <m’ Mrs. James, to whoin 
she had lately eoneei^('d no little dislike. 

d’lie eoloiul, when he ibr.i\d he e(Mild not prc^^lil 
with Amelia to aeeept his iij\ilalion, dt'si'.feil troiii 
any farllier solieitatiinis. He then took a l.*ank-ln!l 
of tifty pounds from his pocket -hook, and said, 

“ \ oil will parihni me, dear iiiudaiu, if I i-hoose to 
iinpnle your refus.al of my house rathm* t<» a dislike 
of my wile, wlm 1 will not, pretend to he tlie most 
agreealde of women (all men,” said lie, siuhiim% 
“ have not eajilain iiinjrh’s fortune), than to any 
aversion or augvr to me, 1 must iimi-t upon it, 
therefore, to make your jireseid. hahit.ilioii as easy 
to yon as possible -1 Impe, marl.iiu, yon will not 
deny me tliis liappiiu'.->s ; i beg you will honour me 
with tho aeee|)|anee of this tiille. lb- then put tin 
note into lier hand, and declared that the honour of 
toireliiug it was worth a liundred times that sum.” 

“1 j)r..test, colonel James,” erie.l Ame lia, hlosh- 
ing, “ 1 know not what to do or say, y<mr geiodness 
BO greatly eonfumids me. (hm I, who am so we ll 
aeepiainle'd with llu' many great ohliaatiems Mr. 
Ihioth already hatii to yeuir ge-mTosity , eoiisemt 
that you should aeld more te.) adedit wo mw-rean jiay f” 

Tlie eolomd steipped her slieu t, pre.te'stiug that^he* 
inisiilaeed the ohligation; for, tliat if te.» ce.uf. r tin^ 
highest happine.ss was (e, oblige, was oblig.-.l te, 
hi'r accejifanee. ‘‘.And I dej assure you, m.adam,” 
■aid he;', “it this frilling sum, eir a muedi large-r, ran 
Cemtrihute_‘ te3 ye,ur e:is(.', 1 sliall cem.sielor m\se If as 
tlie ha])pie’st man upon earth in hediig ahle to sup- 
j)ly it, and yon, iiiadani, my gia'afest he.Miefaetor in 
receiving it.” 

Amelia then put the note in her poeke-t, ami tin-y 
entcreul into a ee)iiversatie>n in which ivil 

things were* said ein hotli side*s; Imt what ivas djie*fly 
worth remark was, that Amelia liael almeest Jn-r hns- 
hand eonstanlly in her mouth. ;iml the ceehmcl neve r 
inciitieumd him; tlie^ forine>r si’.-nmel de-sire>iis te> lav 
all ohligatiems, as much as pfjssihh’, te, the* aceoimt 
<d her hushami ; and the iatteu’ ende>avouree!, with 
tile utmost delicacy, to insinuate that her hnj.pine ss 
was the main aiii indeed only point which lie had 
in view 


Amelia had maelo no doubt, .at the ceeloin'l’s fust 
appearance, but that he intended to go directly to 
her husband. When lie dropjied then'fore a hint of 
his inti'iition fo visit him next morning she ap- 
jieared visibly' shoeki'd at tlie delay. 'The i-olomd, 
pereeiiing this, said, “ However inconvenient it m.iy 
he, y(*f, madam, if it will obligii yon, or if you desire 
if, I Avill evt'ii go to-iiiglit.” Amelia answered, 
“My hush:iiid -svill he far from desiring to derive 
any good Ironi y nir iiieoiivenn-iu •; ljut, if you put 
it to me, I must lu' exeuseil for saying I desire 
nothing more in the world than to sc'iid him so great 
a comfort as I know lie will ri'ceive fia the ju 
sence of such a friend.” “ d'heii, to show you, 
mailaiii,” cries the eohmel, “ that 1 d( sire iiotliiiig 
more in the world than to give yon [ileasure, I v\ill 
go fo liim immedi:i(ely 

Amelia then bt'thoughf herself of the si rjeant, 
and tohl the colonel his old aei|naintane(‘ Atkinson, 
wlioin he had known at (.1 ihraltar, was then in the 
house, and would eonduet him to tin* place. I he 
st'ijeant was immediati ly called in, ])aid his respects 
to the (‘olonel, and ivas acknowledged hy him. 
They both immediatidv set foiward, Vmelia to tl;e 
utmost of her power pi sin: eir deji:ii t ure. 

•Mrs. Alkinsori mnv retiiined to Ameli:i, :ind was 
hy her .'leipiainted w ith tlie eolom l’s lal.* genei o^i i \ ; 
for her luart .so hoih'd om.t witli giatilnde that 
she could not conceal tin* elmilit inn. Amelia like- 
W'i.'?!* u'ave her friend a lull n:irr:iti\e of llie eoloiu !’•; 

•teiMour and tVieiuKhip to luu- luisliand, as 
well ahi id as iu Ibijland ; and ended with ih el ir- 
ing that she belio\cd him to he thi’ mo.'.i L.’a 
man upon earth. 

Alls, AtkinMUi agreed with Amelia’s r-ont 
Old siiil she epid to hear tlieve w:i U) "Ue! 

man. 'I hey then j.roeeeded with the children 
tlie tea-tahle. where pinery ( ie, and not sealid.al, w 
tile topic of their eons ersat ion ; and of tlii'i pariej 
the colonel was the suhjeer ; hotli tlie ladies 
ingtosie witli e:udi other in la lel.irat i ng the 
es of Ids good lie--;. 

('ll \r ri:n v. 

Comnieiits upon nuthoiH, 

IfAViNo left Amelia in as eomfortahle i situation as 
j could po^sihly he e\]>eeted, her i nniied ia t < ■ d i st resse-i 
I relie\ed, and her luairt lilh <l w ith ere:il hojies tVoni tli.* 

1 li it in Uh ip of I lie colon el, we lil nosv return to Hooi li, 
i wlio, when the attnrney and serji'aiit had left him, 

I received a ^isit, from that gieat. aiitlmr of wlioin ho- 
iiouralile iiK'iitit 1 chapter. 

Jloolh, as tin* ri'.nler may he jdeaM-d t<»ia 
was a ju'ctty good nia-her of for his 

lather, though he designed his son for the :iini\, did 
not. think it neee-sai y to hn I 'l lilni nji a hlo( kliead. 
He did Mot, perliaji-, ima-ine that a eonipeleiil, 
slum* of I.afiii or (ireek would make his son ei'Iiei- 
a pedant or a i-ow aid. He eoti-ideri d likewise, pi'o- 
hahly, that, tin* lite of a soldiei is in general .a life ' f 
idleness; and might, think that the spare hnnr.s of 
an oHieer in country ijuaiteis would he as widl eni- 
ployed with a hn.dv as uteri mt tl 

streets, loitering in a. eotfee-iionse, sotting in a 
tavern, or in laying scdienies to dehaueh .'ind ruin a 
set of harmle<-s ignoraiil eoiintry girls. 

As IJoolh was therefore what might well hec.alh d, 
in this age at least, a man »d learning, lie hegaii t<» 

• liseoiirsf; with our anihoj' nii siihjeefs of litejaluie. 

“ 1 think, sir,” sr^ys he, “that. Dr. Swiff hath lu-en gr- 
nerally allowed, hy the erifies in this kingdom, fo li'" 
the greatest mastiT of hnnionr that eyer wrote, lu- 
ileedp I allow him to have possessed most admirable 
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tiilonts of tills Uhl. 1 j rni<l, if Hrihohus was his rnnstor, | 
1 think ho proves tlio truth of the coiumou (irrok 
proM'ih— thru the scliolur is often superior to tiu*. 
master. As to ('erva iites, I do not think wo can 
make any just ooni]):irisou ; for, lhoui;l) .M r. Topo 
oonijdiuu'iits liini witli sometimes lakio.^ Ciuvaiitos’ 
siTious air — ” “J reuieuioor tlio passage,” cries 
(ho author ; 

*' () thou. what.'V.u- title plenst* lliiii.* ear, 

Ihiipier, HickeistalV. m (iulluer; 
lu'tiu'i' ytiu take CeiAaiites' serious air. 

Or laii^U and shake iu Uahelais’ eas\ eli.iir— ” 

“ A'ou !iro right, sir,” said liooth; '‘hut though I 
should agree that llu^ doefor liath souietiiiies eoii- 
desceiided to imitate Kah.dais, I do not rememlier to 
have si'ou iu Ids works the least attenqit iu tin*, man- 
ner of ( 'ei\ antes, lint there is out' iu his own way, 
ami wh )iu 1 am eouviiieed he studied above all 
others — Nou guess, I heliiwe, I am going to name 
Lneiaii. lids aullior, I say, 1 am eim\iueed, he 
l.illow'ed ; hut I tliiiik he pillowed him at a distama^ ; 
as, (o say llu’ (ruth, exery oilier writer of this kiml 
haih .iom* in my ojiiidon ; for none, I think, hath 
vel e.jualled him. 1 agre.‘, indeed, cut irely w it h .Mr. 
M.iile, in his l)i<eoiir-e on the.\gv of th.’ IMiilopalt is, 
when h(‘ gives him Iheepilhel of the iiieoniparahle 
Lm-ian ; ami imanijiai ahh', ] heliev.-, he will re- 
main as hmg as thi' la ris'iiae-e in whieh Im* wr"|e j 
shall eiidiue, Jial an iniinifahh' {tiec.' of hninonr { 
1 ( 'oek 1” “I ^ ^ 

anllior; “ Ids stm y .»fa ('oek and ti I’odl is e\cellei.1 j 
Hootli stared at ifiis. and asked t he author what In* ! 
me, nil li\ the Ihdl f Na\,” answered he, I don't 
kri'/W \ei_’i xvell, iijion iii> soul. It is a long time 
Miict* 1 r.M'l him. I le.amed him all oxer at selmol ; 

( liaxt' not. leail Idm mneh sjui'e. And pray, sir,” 
said he, “ how do \ou like his I’harsaha don’t you 
ihiiik Mr. U.'wai's t raiislat i.m a x. ry lit..' m;.' f” 
Ih.ofii replied, “ I heliexe x\ e are (alkil.g of dillerelit 
aulhoj's, '1 lie rii! I s.iii.i, whieh Mr, Uowe trans- 
1 lied, \\ as x\ i alien hy l.ne an ; lint f ha s e heeii speak- 
o'e’’ "i 1 mi in, a (iuek xx liter, .md, in my ojiinimi, 

’ h ■ ea 1 est in file h 11 1 1 1 oi o os \\ ay ( Ini* . x m tin* w . old 
jiiodueed.” “ 'vyl‘' ein ^ t he a nt In .i , “liexxasi,.- 
deed so, a xerv exeelleiit xM’iter imha .l I I fai, y a 
t laiishit loM of him xxonld, .s.dl veiw well “ I .!■■ 
know, imh'.'d,” .nies Hootli, “ \ .p od tratml :t ion 
ot him Would he axalmahle hook. 1 have sn n a 
wretched one piihlislied hy Mr. Diwden, Imf Irans, 
lated hy others, who iu m.aiiy |ilae,s lone misini- 
dris(ood Lnei in's imsiidng, ami liaxe noxx here pre- 
Serxed the spirit of the oi ieimtl.” •'rieil is ei' ‘U 
]aty,” says tin’ andno'. ‘‘ (hay, sir, is he well li ois- 
iiteil in tile l''renehr' Hoolh a ii'-xx i-ifd, he 
"1 tiil; hot that he ihiuhtcd it xerx ni:ie*i. h.ixina 
■en a good xersiou into lanei'.. ot 

‘!ie(,i.'ek. “ d O eo^te^. I he ( I nth, 1 heliexe,” said 
he, “the 1' r.nieli I j a I e ! .it ors li.a ve gi • iiera 1 1 X <•-> 1 1 - 1 1 1 1 ed 
!■“' k.ihii only ; which, in some ot the tew'(iieck 
I ha\e re, id, is intoler.i Id \ had. Ami as the 
f'lidi^ii t ranskitors, tor the mo.d part, ]mrsiii- the 
1' 1 ' m il. We may ea-ily guns’, xvhal spli lt tho-e no[iics 
ot h,id eopn s must, preserve of t he original.” 

” I'.gad yon are ashrexxd gues.sm’,” cries the author. 
” f am glad l!u‘ hookselh rs liaxe not your sagacity. 
Ihil how slionld it he otln •I’wls'*, coiisiderlug the 
pi'i.a* they jciy hy tin' dieet { The (Ireek, \ou xxiil 
is a hai’.l latignag.'; ami (In le an* tew gentle- 
I'wni that write who can read it xxithent a gamd le\i- 
‘■'*11. \o\v, sir, it w'i' werc !•> alhn’d time to llmlout 

thf tru.' uie.’iniiig ot xxords, a genllernau would not 
get bread and idiees.' h\ his work. If one was to he 
i’gid, indei'd, as Mr. Ihipewas foriii.s Homer — I*r:iy, 
'lon’t you think that tin* hcHl liain*.kauni iu the 
^urld {” 


“ Indeed, sir,” ciii's Ilooth. I think, though it 
is certainly a noble paraphrase, and (d’ itself a line 
poem, yet in some places it is no translation at all. 
In the very heginning, lor instance, he halli not 
rendered the. true fori’c of the author. Homer in- 
vokes his muse iu tlm live liist lines of the Iliad ; 
and, at the end of the iifth, he gives his reason : 

Aic; y I'Tikt.tro prf/-'/;. 

“ r’or all these tilings,” says he, “ were hrought 
about by the demi’e of Ju[)iter; and, iheief're, he 
su|)j)oses their true sonria s are kiioxxii only to the 
deities. ISow, th(‘ translation tak.'S no nmre notice 
of the JVE tlian if no smdi word had liien I lime.” 

“ A'l'ry po.ssihly,” atisxvered lln^ author; “ it is a 
long time since 1 read the original. I’m liap's, then, 
lie folloxved the French tran.slat ions. 1 olxmxe, m- 
tlt'cd, he talks mndi in the iiotes of r..:id:nn Dami r 
and monsieur Fustathiiis.'’ 

lioolh lead noxv receixed conxl.’tion miongh id’ his 
friend's knoxvledgc* of tlie (Ireek language ; withmil 
alb'mpting’, therefore, to s. i liim light, lie* made a 
•siiddmi transition (othe Latin. ” I’rax , sir,” said he, 
‘‘ as you have mentioned |{(jxve’s traiislatioii of the 
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( 'ato is 1 e . 


i present. ,'.i as llie i’aflier and. hn.shand to tlie city of 
j Uome.” 

I ” Vmy line, sir,” erics the author; ” xmx tine, 

, imlee.h Not only th-' f.illier of his conntiy, hnl the 
I hiish'ind loo; very iiohlc, truly !” 

I *• I’.nd-'ii me, sir,” mi. s Ho.ith ; ‘‘ F do not con- 
j e.dve (hat to hav.' hcmi l.ncan's meaning. If you 
I p!< use («.> ohsmxe the eon!e\t ; Lne.in, liaxhig eom- 
j meii.h'.l the tem jierance of ( 'ato in the in-iances of 
j dii r ;!i,.l clothes, juoeee.ls to xmiereal phaisii res ; of 
{ which, says the |.'oel. his luiucipal us.' \x as [M'omea- 
('ou . tin ii I'.' adds. / r'ii I'ltfi r isf, ii/'fii'jtfc 
j ih'.t !'•• I'.^’.un.'a latlicr and a hushaml for (lie s,,ke 
! only I'f the city 

j “ I [.ell my wm.l that's tru.',” cries Ih.' antl'.or; 
j •* I did J ot tinnk of it. It is much lijim- than t! .• 
j .al'cT. r'-^t r t.x^ xxhat i.. ih.e other' -nx 

1 ///-'i.-.s' Mnr'tiis. -It IS certainly as y on ^ay , s.ii'y 
j liooth xx is hy this pretty well sati-ti. d of tie* an 
1 thoi’., profoti.iil h aining'; how. xer, im was xxiih.i: 
to I rv him a little I'l : 1 her. He asked him, tin ie!or> ■, 
xxlc'.t XX. IS liix .-.pinion of [.ucan iu gmieral, and in 
j wh It . l.i-s of xvritv'is he ranked Iumi ! 

'll;, autlior start'd a litlle at this t|ne^tien ; and, 
jiftcr Cone' li.'sital ion, answi-n d, ” ( '. i f i . n ly , sir, ] 
think he i.^ a tin.' xxiit.-r and .’i xeiy eir,.! poet.’’ 

I am very much of the inion,” cues 

I’/ootli; "hut whme do yon class him - iic\t tviwliiL 
p.iet do you pi. ice him f’ 

” Let me see,’’ cries the author t •’ xx ht r.' do I chis-i 
aim? iievt to whom do I phic.' I -V' • ’ 

whv, jn’.iy, wliere vhi yon y.u;ise|{ pine iiiin ( 

” Whv, siir.dx, ” cries Itootli, ** it In' is not to he 
plac'd i’ll the iirst rank nidi Ilmm-r. and \ jigll, 
and .Milton, I ihrnk . I.'.arly hr is .at the li.'ad .d‘ the 
sec. ml, before .itln r i ms or Silius Italimis — 
th..ug!i I alloxv to eacli of tlics.' (heir merits; hut, 
p.'rh.-ips, ail epic poem was heyond tin* genius of 
either. I own, 1 h . in e "fteii thought, if Statius had 
ventured nofartli. r than Ox id or ( 'laudiati, he vvoulu 
li \e sueecCd.'.l better: for Ins Sylva* are, ill niy 
opinion, much better tli.aii his Ihebaus.” 
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“ I believe I was of the same opinion formerly/* 
said the author. 

“And for what reason have you altered itV* 
cries Dooth. 

“ I have not altered it/* answered the author ; 
“ but, to tell you the truth, I have not any opinion 
at all about these matters at present. I do not 
trouble my head much with poetry ; for there is no 
encouragement to such studies in this ago. It is 
true, indeed, I have now and then wrote a poem or 
two for the magazines, but I never intend to write 
any more ; for a gentleman is not paid for his time. 
A sheet is a sheet w ith the booksellers ; and, whether 
it be in prose or verse, they make no dilference ; 
though certainly there is as much ditference to a 
gentleman in the work as there is to a tailor be- 
tween making a plain and a laced suit. Rhymes 
are difficult things ; tliey are stul)horn things, sir. 1 
have been soinetiines longer in tagging a couplet 
than I have been in waiting a speech on the side of 
the opposition which hath heen read with great 
applause all over the kingdom.’* 

“ I am glad you are pleased to confirm that,** 
cries Rooth ; “for I protest it was an entire secret 
to me till this day. I was so perfi‘ctly ignorant, 
that 1 thought the specehes piiblisli(‘d in tin; niaga- 
ziiics w'(‘re really made by the members theinselM's.’* 

“ Some of them, and I believe 1 may, without 
vanity, say the best,’* cries the author, “ are all the 
productions of my ow u p(?n ; lint I believe 1 shall 
leave it off soon, uiihjss a slicct of speech will fetch 
more than it does at pn'seut. l!i truth, the ro- 
mance-writing is the only branch of our business 
now that is worth following. Goods of that sort 
have had so much succ('ss lately in the market, that 
a bookseller scarce cares what he bids foi: them. 
And it is certainly the easiest work in the wtuld ; 
you may write it almost as fast as you can set pen 
to paper; and if you interlard it with a little 
scandal, a little abuse on some living characters of 
note, you cannot fail of s\icc< ss.’’ 

“Upon my word, sir,” cries Rooth, “ you have 
greatly instructed rue, I could not have imagined 
there had been so mucli regularity in the trade of 
writing as you are jdeased to mention; by what I 
can perceive, the jjeii and ink is likely to become 
the staple commodity of the kingdom.” 

“Alas! sir,” answered the author, “it is over- 
stocked. The market is overstocked. There is no 
eiieoiiragement to merit, no patrons. 1 liavc been 
these five ^ears soliciting a subscript ion for niy new 
translation of Ovid's Metanioriihoscs, with notes 
explanatory, historical, ami critical ; and I have 
scarce collected live hundred names yet.” 

The incntion of this transhitioii a little surprised 
Rooth ; not only as the author had just declared his 
intentions to forsake the tuneful muses ; but, for 
some other reasons which he had collected from his 
conversation wdlh our author, he little expected to 
Iicar of a proposal to translate any of the Latin poets. 
He proceeded, therefore, to catechise him a little 
farther; and by his answers was fully satisfii'd tliat 
ho had the vru-y same ncquaiiitanee w'ith Ovid that 
he had appeart'd to have wuth Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a huiulle of papers 
containing proposals for bis subscription, and 
receipts; and, addressing himself to Rooth, said, 
“ Thoiigh the j)lace *n w’hich we moot, sir, is an 
iin})roper place to solicit favours of this kinil, yet, 
perliaps, it may be in your ])ower to sex-vt? me if 
you will charge your jioekets wdlh some of these.’* 
Rooth was just, oirering at an excuse, when the bai- 
liff introduced colonel James and the serjeant. 

The uiiVApeeted visit of a beloved friend to a man 


in affliction, especially in Mr. Booth’s situation, ii 
a comfort which (tan scarce he eiiualled ; not barely 
from the hopes of I’elief or redress by his assistance, 
but as it is an evidence of sincere friendship which 
scarce admits of any doubt or suspicion. Such an 
instance doth indeed make a man amends for all 
ordinary troubles and disti’cssos; and w'e ought to 
think oiii*selvoH gainers by having had such an 
opportunity of discovering that we are possessed of 
one of the most valuable of all human possessions. 

Booth was so transported at the sigfit of the 
colonel that he dropped the proposals which the 
author had put into his hands, and burst forth into 
the liighest professions of gratitude to his friend ; 
W’lio Ixefiaved very properly on his side, and said 
every thing wdiieli became the mouth of a friend on 
the occasion. 

Tt is true, indeed, lu^ seemed not moved ccpially 
either with Root.li or the smjeant, both whose ey(‘s 
watered at the scene. In truth, the colonel, though 
a very generous man, Iiad not the least gi-ain of 
tenderness in his disjxjsilion. His mind was formed 
of those tirm mateiials of which nature formerly 
hammered out the Stoic, and upon which tlie sor- 
row’s of no man living could make an impression. 
A man of this temper, wlio doth not much value 
danger, will liglit for the person he calls his friend, 
and the man that hath hut little value for his money 
W'ill give it him; but such friendship is never to lie 
absolutely depended on ; fox*, w’heiiever the favou- 
I’ite pas.sion interposes with it, it is snn; to siiliside 
and vanish iiito air. R hereas the man whose 
tender disposition really feels the misi'iies of 
another will endeavonf to relieve tlxein for liis own 
sake ; and, in such a mind, IVieiidship will often get 
the superiority over ev('ry other passion. 

Rut, from whatever motive* it sprung, thecolouel's 
behaviour to Booth seeimal truly amiable; ami so 
it appt'ared to tlie author, who t<n)k tlu; tirst oeea- 
sioii to applaud it in a vei-y florid oration; which 
the readei', when he recollects that he was a spt'ech- 
rnaker by profession, W'ill xiot hi* surprised at ; nor, 
perhajxs, will be much imu’e surprised that he soon 
after took an occasion of elajxjiing a proposal into 
the (rolonel’s liands, holding at the same time a 
receipt very visible in liis own. 

Tin; colonel I’cceived both, and gave the aiillior a 
guinea in exchangi*, wliich was double tlie sum 
inexitioned in the la'ceipt; for which the author 
made a low how, and very politely took his leave, 
saying, “ I 8U])pose, gentlemen, you may have soiin; 
px’ivate business togi*th(*r ; I lieartily wish a speedy 
end to your coiifinem<*nt, and I congratulate you 
on the possessing so great, so noble, axid so generous 
a friexni.^* 

CHAriER M. 

Which indiacs ratlicr to satin; than paiK'fjyrIi;. 

The colonel had the curiosity to ask Rooth the 
name of .tlie gentleman wlio, in the vulgar laii- 
gung(*, liad sti’uek, or taken liim in for a guinea wifli 
so mneli (*ase ami dexterity. Roolli answered, he 
did not know his name ; all lliat he knew of him 
w’as, that he was the most im])iident and illitorati? 
fellow he had ever seen, and that, by his own 
account, he w’as tin* author of most of the wonder- 
ful productions of the age. “ Perhaps,” said he, “ d 
may look nncharitahle ixi me to hhum* you for yo^r 
gen(;ro8ity; but 1 axn convinec'd the lellovv haul 
not the h;ast merit or capacity, and you have 
8iihscrib(*d to tlie most horrid trash that cveu* wa> 
published.” 

“ I care not a furtliing what he publishes,” ciicfl 
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the colonel. ** Heaven forbid I should be obliged 
to read half the nonsense I have subscribed to!’* 

“ But don’t you think,” said Booth, ” that by such 
indiscriminate encouragement of authors you do 
a real mischief to the society t By proj)agating the 
subscriptions of such fellows, people are tired out 
and withhold their contributions to men of real 
merit ; and, at the same time, you arc contributing 
to till the world, not only with nonsense, but with all 
the scurrility, indecency, and profauencss with which 
the age abounds, and with which all bad writers 
supply the delect of genius.” 

” I’ugh !” cries the colonel, ** I never consider 
these matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me ; 
but there’s an acquaintance of mine, and a man of 
gr(?at wit too, that thinks the worst the best, as 
they are the surest to make him laugh.” 

“I ask pardon, sir,” sa}s the serjoant ; “but I 
wish your honour would consider your own allairs 
a little, for it gro^vs late in the evening.” 

“ The Serjeant says true,” answered the colonel. 

“ What is it you intend to dol” 

“ Faith, colonel, 1 know not what I shall do. 
l\Iy affairs seem so irreparable, that I have been 
driving them as much as possibly I could from my 
mind. If 1 Avas to suflcr alone, 1 think I could 
bear them with some philosophy ; but when I con- 
sider who are to be the sharers in my fortune — the 
dearest of children, and the best, the worthiest, and 

the nobh^st of women rardon me, my dear friend, 

these sensations arc above me; tliey convert me into 
a w’omau ; they drive me to despair, to madness.” 

The colonel advised him to command liimsolf, 
and told him this was not the way to retrieve his 
fortune. ” As to me, iny dear Booth,” said he, “yon 
know you may command me as far as is really witliin 
my power.” 

llootii answered eagerly, that he was so far from 
expecting any more favours from the colonel, that 
he had resolved not to let him know anything of 
his misfortune. “No, my dear friend,” cries he, 

” i am too rmicli obliged to you alreatly and then 
burst into many fervent expressions of gratitude, 
till the colonel himself stoj)pe(l him, ami beggecl him 
to give an account of the debt or debts for which lie 
was detained in that horrid place. 

Booth answered, he could not be very exact, but 
he feared it Avas upw'ards of four hundred poumis. 

“ It is hut three hundred ])ouiids, indeed, sir,” 
cries the Serjeant ; “if you can raise three hundred 
pounds, yon arc a free man this moment.” 

Booth, who di<i not apprehend the generous mean- 
ing of the serjoant us well as, I believe, the reader 
will, answered he was mistaken ; that bo bad com- 
puted his debts, and they amounted to upwards of 
tour hundred pounds ; nay, tliatthc bailiff had shown 
Iiirn writs for above th;»t siim. 

“ Wlu'ther your debts are tlireo or four hundred,” 
evil's the colonel, “ the present business is to give 
bail only, and then you will have some time to try 
your friends ; 1 tliink you miglit get a company 
abroad, and then I w^ould advance the money on 
the security of half your pay; and, in the mean 
time, I will be one of your bail with all my heart.” 

Whilst Booth poured forth bis gratitude for all tins 
kindness, the serjoant rundown stairs for the bailiff, 
and shortly after returned with, him into the room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel ollered 
to bo bail for his prisoner, answered a little surly, 

“ Well, 8ir, and who will be the other 1 you know, 

I suppose, there must be two ; and 1 must have time 
to inquire after them.” 

The colonel replied, “I believe, sir, I am w<‘U , 
known to be responsible for a much larger suni • 


than you demand on this gentleman ; but, if your 
forms require two, 1 suppose the serjeant here will 
do for the other.” 

“I don't know the serjeant or you either, sir,” 
cries Bonduin ; “and, if you propose yourjwdves 
bail for the gentleman, I must have time to inquire 
after you.” 

“You need very little time to inquire after me,” 
says the colonel, “ for ] can send for several of the 
law, whom 1 suppose you know, to satisfy you; 
but consider, it is very late.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Boiidum, “I do consider 
it is too late for the captain to be bailed to-night.*' 

“ What do you mean by too late {” cries the 
colonel. 

“ i mean, sir, that I must search the office, ami 
that is now shut up ; for, if my lord mayor and the 
court of aldermen would be bound for him, 1 would 
not discharge him till I liad searched the office.” 

“ How, sir!” cries the colonel, “ hath tlie law of 
England no more regard for the liberty of the sub- 
ject than to suffer such fellows as you to detain a man 
in custody for debt, when he can give undeniable 
security V* 

“ Don’t fellow me,” said the bailiff; “ I am as 
good a fellow as yourself, I believe, though you have 
that riband in your hat there.” 

“ Do you know whom you are speaking tol” said 
the serjeant. “ i)o you know you are talking to a 
colonel of the armyT' 

“ What’s a coloiud of the army to me 1” cries tlic 
bailiff. “ I have hud as good as he in my custody 
before now.” 

“And a member of parliament'?” cries the serjeant. 

“ Is the gentleman a member of parliament ? — 
Well, and what harm have 1 said ? I am sure I 
meant no harm ; and, if his honour is offended, I ask 
his pardon; to be sure his honour must know that 
the sherilf is answerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never so many, and I am answer- 
able to the sherilf. I am sure tlie eaptain can’t say 
that [ have shown him any manner of ineivilitv 
since he hath been here. — And I hope, honourable 
sir,” cries he, turning to the colonel, “you don’t 
take anything amiss that I said, or meant by way of 
disrespect, or any such matter. I did not, indecvl, 
as the gentleman here says, know who I was s])eak- 
ing to ; but I did not say anything uncivil as I know 
of, and 1 hope no offeiiee.” 

'riic colonel was more easily pacified than might 
have been expected, and told the bailiff that, if it was 
against the rules of law to discharge jNIr. Booth 
that evening, he must be contented. He then 
addressed himself to his friend, and began to j)re- 
scrih(‘ comfort and patience to him ; saying, he must 
rest satisfied with his conlinemeiit that night; and 
the next morning he promised to visit liim again. 

Booth answ’ered, that as for himself, the hiiig one 
night in any place was very little wortli liis regard, 

“ You and I, my dear frieml, have both spent our 
evening in a worse situation than I shall in this 
house. All my concern is lor my poor Amelia, 
whose sutferings on areount of my absence I kru)W, 
and I feel with unsj)eakal)le tcmh'rness. Conld I 
be assured she was tolerably e:isy, 1 could be con- 
tented in chains or in a dungeon.” 

“ Give yourself no concern on her account,” said 
the colonel ; “ I will wait on her myself, though I 
break an (uigagement lor that purjiose, and will 
give her sncii nssuraiiccs as I am convinced will 
make her perfi ctly easy.” 

Bootli embraced his friend, and, weeping over 
him, paid his acknowledgment with tears for all 
his gtiodness. In words, indeed, he was not able 
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to thank him ; for gratitude, joining with his other 
passions, almost choked him, and stopped his ut- 
terance. 

After a short scene in which nothing passed 
worth recounting, the colonel bid his friend good 
night, and, leaving the serjeuut with him, made the 
best of his way back to Amelia. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Worthy a very serious perusal. 

The colonel found Amelia sitting very disconso- 
late with Mrs. Atkinson. He entered tlie room 
with an air of great gaiety, assun^d Amelia that her 
husband was perfectly well, and that he hoped the 
next day he would again be with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account, 
and vented many grateful expressions to the colonel 
for his unparalleled friendship, as she was pleased to 
call It. She could not, however, help giving way 
soon after to a sigh at the thoughts of her husband’s 
bondage, and declared that night would be the 
longest she had ever knowm. 

“ This lady, madam,” cries the colonel, ** must 
endeavour to make it shorter. And, if you will 
give me leave, I will join in the same endeavour.” 
Then, after some more consolatory speeches, the co- 
lonel attempted to give a gay turn to the discourse, 
and said, ” I was engaged to have spent this even- 
ing disagreeably at Ranelagh, with a set of company 
I did not like. How vastly am I obliged to you, 
dear Mrs. Booth, that I pass it so intinitely more to 
my satisfaction !” 

** Indeel, colonel,” said Amelia, “ I am convinced 
that to a mind so rightly turned as yours there must 
be a much sweeter relish in the highest offices of 
friendship than in any pleasures winch the gayest 
public ])laces can afford.” 

“Upon my word, madam,” said the colonel, “ you 
now do me more than justice. I have, and always 
had, the utmost inditference for such pleasures. In- 
deed, I hardly allow them worthy of that name, or, 
if they are so at all, it is in a very low degree. 
In rny opinion the highest friendship must always 
lead us to the highest pleasure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long dissertation on 
friendship, in which she pointed several times di- 
rectly at the colonel as the liero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her sentiments ; 
and, wh(m he could not avoid taking the compliment 
to himself, he received it with a most respectful bow. 
He then tried his hand likewise at description, in 
which he found means to repay all Amelia’s pane- 
gyric in kind. This, though he did with all possible 
delicacy, yet a curious ohs(;rver might have been apt 
to suspect that it was chiefly on her account that 
the colonel had avoided the masquerade. 

In discourses of this kind they passed the evening, 
till it was very late, the colonel never offering to stir 
from his chair before the clock had struck one; 
when he thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him 
to take his leave. 

As soon as he was gone Mrs. Atkinson said to 
Mrs. Booth, “ I think, madam, you told me this 
afternoon that the colonel was married.” 

Am*5Ua answered, she did so. 

“ I think likewise, madam,” said Mrs. Atkinson, 

“ you was acquainted with the colonel’s lady.” 

Amelia answered that she had been extremely 
intimate with her abroad. 

” Is she young and handsome t” said Mrs. Atkin- 
son. “ In 3hort, pray, was it a match of love or 
convenience ?” 

Amelia answered, entirely of Jove, she believed, ] 


on his side ; for that the lady had little or no for. 
tune. 

“ I am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Atkinson ; 
“for I am sure the colonel is in love with somebody, 
I think I never saw a more luscious picture of love 
drawn than that which lie was pleased to give us us 
the portraiture of friondsliip. I have read, indeed, 
of Tylades and Orestes, Damon and T^thias, and 
other great friends of old ; nay, I sometimes flatter 
myself that I am capable of being a friend myself ; 
but as for that fine, soft, tender, delicate passion, 
which he was pleased to describe, 1 am convinced 
there must go a he and a she to the composition.” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, you are mistaken,” 
cries Amelia. “ If you Iiad known the friendship 
wliicb hath always subsisted between the colonel 
and my husband, you would not imagine it possible 
for any description to exceed it. Is’ ay, I think 
his behaviour this very day is sufficient to convince 
you.” 

“ I own what lie hath done to-day hath great 
merit,” said Mrs. Atkinson; “ and ^ct, from what 
he liath said to-night — You will pardon me, diair 
madam; perhaps 1 am too quick-sighted in my 
observations; nay, I am afraid I am even imper- 
tinent.’* 

Fie upon it !” cries Amelia; “ how can you talk 
in that strain t Do you imagine I expect cere- 
mony ? l*ray speak what you think with the ut- 
most freedom.” 

“ Did he not then,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “ repeat 
tlic words, t/ie finest looman in the wor/df more than 
once 1 did he not make use of an expression wliit h 
might have become the mouth of Oroondates him- 
self t If I remember, the words vvme these, — that, 
had he been Alexamler the Clreat, he should Ir.ue 
thought it more glory to have wiped olf a tear from 
the bright eyes of Slatira than to have conquered 
fifty worlds.” 

“ Did he ‘iay so V* cries Amelia — “ I think ho did 
say something like it; hnt ni\ thoughts wmv so full 
of my husband that I took little notice. But wh;il, 
would you infer from what, ho said1 I hope you 
don’t think he is in love nilli me !” 

“1 liope he doth not think so himself,” answered 
Mrs. Atkinson; ” though, when he meiitioiK'd tin* 
bright eyes of Slatira, he fixiul liisowneyc’s on yours 
with the most languishing air I ever heludd.” 

Anvlia was going to answiT, wlien the serjeaiit. 
arrived, and then she iminedialely fell to inqiiirii.g 
after her husband, and n*ceiveii such salisfaetory 
answers to all her many questions concerning liiin, 
that she expressed great j)h*asure. These ideas so 
possessed her mind, that, without once casting her 
thoughts on any other matters, s1h‘ took her IcaNe ol 
the Serjeant and his lady, and repaired to heil to In r 
children, in a room wliieh Mrs. Atkinson had pro- 
videil her in the same house ; where we will at 
present wish her a good night. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Consisting of grave mutters. 

While innocence and cheerful hope, in spite of the 
malice of fortune, closed the eyes of the gentle 
Amelia on her homely bed, and she enjoyed a sweet 
and profound sleep, the colonel lay restless all nigld 
on his down ; his mind was alfected with a kind of 
ague fit; sometimes scorched up with llaming de- 
sires, and again chilled with the coldest despair. 

There is a time, 1 think, according to one of our 
poets, whc7i lust and envy sleep. This, I suppof*<*» 
is when they are well gorged with the food tiiey 
most delight in ; hut, while either of these arc luiugryi 
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Nor iwppy. nor mantlrajjora. 

Nor all tliu drowity styrupii of the East, 

Will ever tncdiciao them to Hlmiiljer. 

The colonel was at present unhappily tormented 
by both these fiends. His last evening’s conversa- 
tion with Amelia had done his business (effectually. 
The many kind words she' had spoken to him, the 
many kind looks she had given him, as being, she 
conceived, the friend and preserver of licr husband, 
liad made an entire concpiest of his heart. Thus 
tlie very love which she bore him, as tlic person to 
whom her little family were to owe their preserva- 
tion and happiness, inspired him with thoughts of 
sinking them all in the lowest abyss of ruin and 
misery ; and, while she smiled with all her sweetness 
on the supposed friend of her husband, she was con- 
verting that friend into his most bitter enemy. 

Friendshixi. take heed ; if woman interfere, 

Bo sure the hour of thy destruction ’s near. 

These are thd lines of Vanbrugh; and the senti- 
ment is hotter than the po(!try. To say tlie truth, 
as a handsome wife is the cause and cement of many 
false friendships, slic is often too liable to destroy 
the real ones. 

Thus the object of the colonel’s lust very plainly 
appears, but the object of his envy may be mc)re dif- 
ficult to discover. Nature and Fortune had seemed 
to strive Avith a kind of rivalship Avhich should be- 
stoAv most on the colonel. The former had given 
him person, parts, and constitution, in all which he 
Avas siip(;rior almost to CA'cry other man. The latter 
had given him rank in life, and riches, both in a 
very eminent degree. Wliom then should this happy 
man cnvyl Here, lest ambition should mislead the 
reader to search the palaces of the great, avc aviU 
direct him at once to Gray’s-inn-lanc ; where, in 
a miserable bed, in a miserable room, he Avill see a 
miserable broken lieutenant, in a miserable condi- 
tion, Avith several heavy debts on his back, and 
Avithout a penny in liis pocket. Tliis, and no other, 
Avas the object of the coloind’s envy. And AvhyH 
because this Avretch was possessed »)f the alfections 
(»!' a poor little latrib, Avliicli all tlie vast flocks that 
Avere Avithiii the power and roach of the colonel 
could not i)revent that glutton’s longing for. And 
sure this image of the lamb is not improperly ad- 
duced on tliis occasion ; for Avhat Avas the colonel’s 
desire hut to lead this poor lamb, as it Avere, %o the 
slaughter, in order to purchase a feast of a fcAV days 
by her final destruction, an<l to tear her aAvay from 
the arms of one Avli(M*e she Avas sure of being fondled 
and caressed all the days of her lifel 

While the colonel was agitated with these thoughts, 
his greatest comfort Avas, that Amelia and Booth 
Avere now separated; and his greatest terror Avas 
of their coming again together. From Avislies, tln^rc- 
h^re, ho began to nuHlitc.te designs ; and so far avus 
he Irorii any intention of procuring the liberty of 
his friend, that he began ft) fi)rm scliemos of pro- 
longing his ronfinement, till he could procure some 
means of sending him uAvay far from her ; in Avhich 
he (loiibtc(l not but of succeeding in all he 
desirc'il. 

He Avas forming this plan in his mind Avhen a 
servant informed him that one serjeant Atkinson 
desired to speak Avith his honour. Tlic siM-jeant Avas 
immediately admitted, and acquainted the colonel 
Bsat, if li(! pleased to go and become bail for Mr, 
Booth, anotlier nnexceptionable housekeeper Avonld 
he there to join Avith him. This person the serjeant 
had procured that morning, ami had, by leave of 
ms Avife, given him a bond of indemnification for 
'ho purpose. 

•The coloiud did not seem so elated witli tliis iicavs 


aa Atkinson expected. On tlie contrary, instead of 
making a direct ausAver to Avhat Atkinson said, tlnj 
colonel began thus: “ I think, serjeant, Mr. BoolJi 
hath told me that you was foster-brother to his 
lady. She is really a charming Avoman, and it is a 
thousand pities she should ever have been placed 
ill the dreadful situation slie is iioav in. There is 
nothing so silly as for subaltern officers of the army 
to marry, unless where they meet with women of 
very great fortunes indeed. What can be tlie event 
of their marrying otherwise, but entailing misery 
and beggary on their wives and their posterity V* 

“Ah! sir,” cries the serjeant, “ it is too late to 
think of those matters iioav. To be sure, my lady 
might have married one of the top gentlemen in 
the country ; for she is certainly one of the best as 
well as one of the handsomest Avomen in the king- 
dom ; and, if she had been fairly dealt by, would 
have had a very great fortune into the bargain. 
Indeed, she is worthy of the greatest prince in the 
Avorld ; and, if I had been the greatest prince in the 
Avorld, I should have thought myself happy with 
such a Avife ; but she Avas pleased to like the lieu- 
tenant, and certainly there can be no happiiicsa in 
marriage Avitliout liking.” 

“ Lookee, serjeant,” said the colonel; “you know 
very Avell that 1 am the lieutenant’s friend. 1 think 
I have shoAvn myself so.” 

“ Indeed your honour hath,” quoth the serjeant, 
“ more than once to my knoAvledge.” 

“ But I am angry Avith him for his imprudence, 
greatly angry Avith Iiim for his imprudcnct* ; and the 
moiM' so, as it affects a lady of so much Avortli.” 

“ She is, indeed, a lady of the higliest Avorth,” 
cries the serjeant. “ Poor dear lady ! I kiicAV her, 
an ’t please your honour, from her infancy ; and the 
swoetest-tempered, best-naturod lady she is that 
ever trod on English ground. 1 have always loved 
her as if she was my own sister. Nay, she hath 
very often called me brother ; and I have taken it 
to be a greater honour than if I was to bo called a 
general officer.” 

“ What pity it is,” said the coloiicd, “ that this 
worthy creature should be exposed to so much 
misery by the thoughtless behaviour of a man who, 
though I am his friend, I cannot help saying, hath 
been guilty of imprudence at least! Why could 
he not live upon his half-pay t AVhat had he to 
do to riiii himself into debt in this outrag(*ous 
manner !” 

“ I wish, indi'ed,” cries the serjeant, “ he Iiad 
been a little more coiisiderative ; but I hope this 
Avill he a Avarniug to him.’* 

“ Hoav am 1 sure of that,*’ ansAv^ered the colonel; 
“or Avhat reason is there to expect it? extrava- 
gance is a vice of which nnui arc not so easily cured. 

1 have thouglit a great deal of this matter, Mr. ser- 
jeant ; and, upon the most mature deliberation, 1 
am of opinion that it Avill he better, both for him 
and his poor lady, that he should smart a little 
more.” 

“Your honour, sir, to bo sure is in the rigid,’ 
replied the serjeant ; “ hut yet, sir, it you Avill par- 
don me for speaking, I hope joii Avill be pleasc’d 
to consider my poor lady’s ease. She sutlers, all this 
AA'hile, as much or more than the lieutenant ; tor 1 
knoAV her so Avell, that I am certain she will nevei 
have a moment’s ease till her liusbaiid is out of con- 
finement.” . . ^ „ . 

I knoAv women better than you, serjeant, cnea 
iho colonel ; “ they sometimes place their atlectioni 
on a husband as children do on their nurse ; but 
they are both to be leaned. I knoAV you, serjeant, 
to be a felloAV of sense as well as spirit, or I should 
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not speak so freely to you ; but I took a fancy to 
you a long time ago, and I intend to serve you ; but 
first, I ask you tliis question — Is your attachment to 
Mr. Booth or his ladyt’* 

t’ertaiiily, sir,'* said the serjoant, ** I must lore 
iny lady best. Not but 1 have a great ailection for 
the lieutenant too, because I kin)W my lady hath 
the same ; and, indeed, he hath been always very 
good to me as far as was in his power. A lieutenant, 
your honour knows, can’t do a great deal ; but I 
have always found liim my friend ujjon all occasions." 

“ You say true," cries the colonel; “ a lieutenant 
can do but little ; hut I can do much to serve yon, 
and will too. But lot me ask you one question : 
Who was the lady whom I saw last night with JVIrs. 
Booth at her lodgings t " 

Here the serjeant blushed, and repeated, ** The 
lady, sir ! " 

"Ay, a lady, a woman," cries the colonel, "who 
supped with us last night. She looked rather too 
much like a gentlewoman for the mistress of a 
lodging-house." 

The Serjeant's cliccks glowed at this compliment 
to his wife ; and he was just going to own her when 
the colonel proceeded : " I tliink 1 never saw in my 
life so ill-looking, sly, demure a h — ; I would give 
something, methinks, to know who she was." 

" I don’t know, indeed," cries the serjeant, in 
great confusion ; " I know nothing about her." 

" I wish you would inquire," said the colonel, 
" and let me know her name, and likewise what she 
is ; I have a strange curiosity to know, and let me 
see you again this evening exactly at seven." 

" And will not your honour then go to the lieu- 
tenant this morning 1 ” said Atkinson. 

" It is not in my power," answered the colonel ; 
" T am engaged another way. Besides, there is no 
haste in this affair. If men will be imprudent they 
must suffer the consoquencos. Come to me at seven, 
and bring me all the parfi(Milars you can eoneerning 
that ill-looking jade I incntioiK'd to you, for I am 
resolved to know' who she is. And so good-morrow 
to you, serjeant ; he assured I will lake an oppor- 
tunity to do sometliing for you.” 

Though some readers may, perhaps, think the 
serjeant not unworthy of the freedom w'ith which 
the colonel treated him ; yet that haughty officer 
w'ould have been v(*ry backw’ard to have conde- 
scended to such familiarity with one of his rank had 
he not proposc'd some design from it. In truth, 
he began to fionceivc hopes of making the serjoant 
instrumental to his design on Amelia; in other 
words, to convert him into a pimp ; an office in 
which the colonel had been served by Atkinson's 
betters, and wdiich, as he knew it w as in his power 
very well to reward liim, he had no apprehension 
that the serjeant would decline — an opinion which 
the seijeant might have pardoned, though ho had 
never given the least grounds for it, since the colo- 
nel borrowed it from the knowledge of his own 
heart. This dictated to him that he, from a had 
motive, was capable of desiring to debauch his 
friend's wife ; and the same heart inspired him to 
hope that another, from another had motive, might 
be guilty of the same breach of fricmlship in assist- 
ing him. Few men, I believe, think better of othei-s 
than of themselves ; nor do they easily allow the 
existence of any virtue of which they perceive no 
traces in their own minds ; for which reason I have 
observed, that it is extremely difficult to persuade a 
rogue that you are an honest man ; nor would 
you ever succeed in the attempt by the strongest 
evidence, was it not for the cotnfortablc conclusion 
which the rogue draws, that he who proves liimsclf 


to he honest proves himself to be a fool at the same 
time. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A curious chapter, from which a curious reader may draw 
sundry observatious. 

Tite serjeant retired from the colonel in a very de- 
jected state of mind: in wliicli, however, w^e must 
leave him awhile and return lo Amelia; who, aa 
soon as she w^as up, had despatched Mrs. Atkinson 
to pay off her former lodgings, and to bring off all 
clothes and other moveables. 

The trusty messenger returned without performing 
her errand, for Mrs. Ellison had locked u() all her 
rooms, and was gone out very early that morning, 
and the servant knew not whither she was gone. 

The two ladies now sat down to breakfast, toge- 
ther with Amelia’s two children ; after which, Ame- 
lia declared she would, take a coach and visit her 
husband. To this motion Mrs. Atkinson soon agreed, 
and offered to be her companion. To say truth, I 
think it was reasonable enough ; and the groat ah- 
horreiice which Booth liad of seeing his wife in a 
l)ailiti*’s house was, perhaps, rather too nice and 
delicate. 

When the ladies were both dressed, and just g(»iiig 
to send for their vehicle, a great knocking was heard 
at the door, and presently Mrs. James was ushered 
into the room. 

This visit was disagreeable enough to Amelia, as it 
detained her from tlie sight of lu'r husband, fur 
which she so eagerly longed. However, as she had 
no doubt but that the visit would he reasonably 
short, she resolved to receive the lady with all the 
complaisance in lier power. 

Mrs. James now behaved herself so very unlike 
the person that she lately appeared, that it might 
have surprised any one who doth not know tliat 
besides that of a fine lady, w hich is all mere art and 
mummery, every such W'ornan Jiath some real cha- 
racter at the bottom, in w hich, whenever nature gets 
the better of her, she acts. Thus the finest ladies in 
the world will soinetiincs love, and sometimes 
scratch, according to their difierent natural dispo- 
sitions, with great fury and violence, tliongh holli 
of these arc e(;ually inconsistent with a fine lady’s 
artifiHal character. 

Mrs. James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman, and the moment she heard of Ame- 
lia's misfortune was sincerely grieved at it. She 
hud acquiesced on the very first motion with the 
colonel’s design of inviting lier to lier house; and 
this morning at breakfast, when he had acquainted 
her that Amelia made some dilliciilty in accoptin:; 
the offer, very readily undertook to go herself and 
persuade her friend to accept the invitation. 

She now presse<l this matter with such earnest- 
ness, that Amelia, 'who was not extremely versed in 
the art of denying, was liardly able to refuse her 
importunity; nothing, indeed, but her affection to 
Mrs. Atkinson could have prevailed on her to re- 
fuse ; tliat point, however, she would not. give up, 
and Mrs. James, at last, w'as contented with a j)ro- 
raise that, as soon as their affairs w<'re settled, 
Amelia, with her husband and fjjmily', would ni.ike 
her a visit, and stay some time mth her in the 
country, whither she was soon to retire. 

Having obtained this promise, Mrs. James, after 
many very friendly professions, look lu'r leave, and, 
stepping into her coach, reassnmed the fine Ind> 
and drove away to join her comiiany at an auction. 

The moment slie was gone Mrs. Atkinson, who 
had left the room upon the approach of Mrs Janies, 
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retuinad into it, and was informed by Amelia of all 
that had passed. 

“ Pray, madam,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “ do this 
colonel and liis lady live, as it is called, well to- 
gether "! ** 

“ If you mean to ask,’* cries Amelia, “ whether 
tliey are a .very fond couple, I must answer that 1 
believe they are not.” 

“ I have been told,” says Mrs. Atkinson, “that 
there have b(?eii instances of woukmi wdio have be- 
come bawds to their own husbands, and the hus- 
bands pimps for them.” 

“ Fie upon it I” cries Amelia. “ 1 hope there are 
no such people. Indeed, my dear, this is being a 
little too censorious.” 

“ Call it what you please,” answered Mrs. Atkin- 
son ; “ it arises from my love to yon and my fears 
for your danger. You know the proverb of a burnt 
child; and, if such a one hath any good-nature, it 
will dread the lire on tlie account of others as well 
as on its own. And, if I may s|)eak my sentiments 
freely, I cannot think you will be in safety at this 
colonel’s house.” 

“ I cannot but believe your apprehensions to be 
sincere,” replied Amelia; “and 1 must think myself 
obliged to you for tliem; but I am convinced you 
ar(i entirely in an error. I look on colonel James 
asihe most generous and best (»f men. He was a 
friend, and an excellent friend to<^, to my husband, 
lung b('f()r(* t was acciiiaintod with him, and he hath 
done him a thousand good odicos. VVdiat do you 
say of lus behaviour yesterday I” 

“ I wisli,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “ that this belia- 
vionr to-day had been equal. AVliat 1 am now going 
to undertake is the most disagreeable olbce of friend- 
ship, hut it is a iieca ssary one. 1 must tell you, 
therefore, what passed this morning between the 
colonel and Mr. Atkinson; for, though it will hurt 
you, you ought, on iiuiny aceonnts, to know it.” 
Here slu* related (he whole, which wo h.ivc recorded 
ill the jn-ecediiig chapter, and with which the ser- 
h-aiit hail acquainted lu'v while Mrs. James was 
jiajing her visit to Amelia. And, as the serjeant 
had painted tlic matter rather in stronger colours 
than tlic colonel, so Mrs. Atkinson again a little 
improved on the serj«'ant. Ncitlier of those good 
people, pi rliaps, intended (o aggravate any circum- 
stance ; but such is, I heliev(', tlie unavoidable con- 
sequence of all reports. Mrs. Atkinson, indeed, 
may be supposed not to sc(i Avbat related to James 
in the most favourahle light, as the serjeant, with 
more honesty than prmleuce, had suggestetl to his 
wife that tlie colonel had not the kindest opinion 

ol h(‘r, and had called her a sly and demure ; 

it is true he omitted ill-looking b — • ; two avords 
which are, perhaps, superior to the patience of any 
Job ill petticoats that ever lived. He made amends, 
how(rv('r, by suhstitufing some other phra.ses in their 
stead, not <‘xlrcmcly agreeable to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinson’s rc- 
Ijitiori, that the colonel had grossly abused llooth to 
the serjeant, and had absolutely refused to become 
his hail. Poor Amelia became a pale and motionless 
statue at this account. At length she cried, “ If this 
be true, I and mine are all, indeed, undone. Wo 
bare no comfort, no hope, no friend left. I ctinnof 
disbelieve you. I know you would not deceive mo. 
Why should you, indeed, deceive inel But what 
Pan have caused this alteration since last night*! 
Bid I say or do anything to olfend him 1” 

You said, and did rather, I believe, a great de;i! 
lo please him,” answered Mrs. Atkinson. 

‘‘ Besides, he is not in the least olfended with you. 
Bii the contrary, he said many kind things.” 


“ What can my poor love have done*!” said Amciia> 
“ He hath not seen the colonel since last nigliU 
Some villain hath set liim against my husband ; he 
was once before suspicious of such a person. Some 
cruel monster hath belied his innocence !” 

“ Pardon me, dear madam,” said Mrs. Atkinson ; 

I believe tlie person who liatli injured the captai i 
with this friend of his is one of the wortliiest and 
best of creatures — nay, do not be surprised ; the 
person I mean is (*ven your fair s(*lf: sure you 
would not be so dull in any other case ; but in tliis, 
gratitude, humility, modesty, every virtue, shuts 
your eyes. 

Mortales hchcUint vistis, 

as Virgil says, Wdiat in the world can bo more 
conistent tliau his desire to have you at his own 
house and to keep your husband conHned in ano- 
ther ! All that ho said and all tluit be did yi ster- 
<lay, and, what is more convincing to me than both, 
all that he looked last night, are very consistent with 
both these designs.” 

“O lIcaviMis!” cries Amelia, “you chill my 
blood with horror ! the idea freezes me to de.ath ; I 
cannot, must not, will not think it. Nothing but 
conviction ! Heaven forbid 1 should ever have more 
conviction! And did he abuse my husband t -what 1 
di»l he abuse a poor, unhappy, distressed creature, 
oppressed, ruined, torn from liis children, torn away 
from his wretched wife ; the honestest, wortliiest, 
nAblest, tenderest, fondest, best — ” Hero she burst 
into an agony of grief, which exceeds the power of 
description. 

In this situation Mrs. Atkinson was doing her 
utmost to support her when a most violent knock- 
ing was heard at the, door, and iinnu’diately the ser- 
jeant ran hastily into the room, bringing with him a 
cordial which presently relieved Amelia. What 
(his cordial was, we shall inform the reader in duo 
time. In the moan while lie must suspend liis cu- 
riosity ; and the gentlemen at White’s may lay 
wagers whether it was Ward’s pill or Dr. James’s 
powder. 

But before w^c close this chajder, and return back 
to the haililf’s house, we must do our best to rescue 
tlie character of our heroine from the dulness of ap- 
prehension, wliich several of our quick-sighted readers 
may lay more heavily to her charge than w'as dune 
by her friend iSIrs. Atkinson. 

I must inform, tlierefore, all such readers, that it 
is not because innocence is more blind than guilt 
that the former often overlooks and tumbles into 
the pit which the latter foresees and avoids, 
truth is, that it is almost impossible guilt slumld 
miss the discovering of all the snares in its way, as 
it is constantly prying closely into every eonier in 
order to lay snares for others. Wheri'as iniiocciue, 
having no such ])urpose, walks fearlessly and care- 
lessly through life, and is consequently liable to 
tread on the gins which cunning halli laid to entrap 
it. To speak plainly and witliout allegory or tigure, 
it is not Avant of sense, hut want ol suspicion, by 
which innocence is often betrayetl. Again, we otteii 
admire at the folly of the dupe, when w»> should 
transfer our whole surprise to the astonishing guilt 
of the betrayer. In a want'd, many an innocent per- 
son hath owed his ruin to this circmnsfance alone, 
that the degree cf villany was such as must Iiaye ex- 
•eeded the faith of every man who w'as not liimsell 

a villain. 

CTHM’TER X. 

In which arc many |)r()fonncl *t‘ciot3 ot philosophy. 
Booth, having had’enougli of the autlior’s company 
the preceding day, chose now another companion. 
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Indcod, tht author was not very solicitous of a seconi 
interview; for, as he could have no liope from 
Booth's pocket, so lie was not likely to receive mudi 
increase to his vanity from Booth’s conversation 
for, low as this wretch was in virtue, sensej 
learning, birth, and fortune, he was by no means 
low in his vanity. This passion, indeed, was so 
high in him, and at the same time so blinded him to 
his own demerits, that he hated every man who did 
not either flatter him or give him money. In short, 
he claimed a strange kind of right, either to cheat all 
his acquaintance of their praise or to pick their 
pockets of their pence, in which latter case he him- 
self repaid very liberally with panegyric. 

A very little specimen of such a fellow must have 
satisfied a man of Mr. Booth’s temper. He chose, 
therefore, now to associate himself with that gentle- 
man of whom Bond urn had given so shabby a cha- 
racter. In short, Mr. Booth’s opinion of the bailiff 
was such, that he recommended a man most where 
he least intended it. Nay, the bailiff in the present 
instance, though he had drawn a malicious con- 
clusion, honestly avowed that this was drawn only 
from the poverty of the person, which is never, I 
believe, any forcible disrecommendatioii to a good 
mind, but he must have had a very bad mind 
indeed, who, in Mr. Booth’s circumstances, could 
have disliked or despised another man because that 
other man was poor. 

Some previous conversation having passed be- 
tween this gentleman and Booth, in which they liad 
both opened their several situations to each other, 
the former, casting an affectionate look on the latter, 
expressed great compassion for his circumstances, for 
which Booth, thanking him, said, “ You must have a 
great deal of compassion, and be a very good man, 
ill such a terrible situation as you describe yourself, 
to have any pity to spare for other people.” 

“ My affairs, sir,” answered the gentleman, “ are 
very bad, it is true, and yet there is one circumstance 
which makes you appear to me more the object of 
pity than I am to myself ; and it is this — that you 
must from your years be a novice in atHiction, 
whereas I have served a long apprenticeship to j 
misery, and ought, by this time, to be a pretty good | 
master of my trade. To say the truth, I believe 
habit teaches men to bear the burthens of the mind, 
as it inures them to bear heavy burthens on their 
shoulders. Without use and experience, the strongest 
minds and bodies both will stagger under a weight 
which habit might render easy and even contemptible. 

“There is great justice,” cries Booth, “in the 
comparison ; and I think 1 have myself experienced 
the truth of it; for I am not that tyro in afilietion 
which you seem to apprehend me. And perhaps it 
is from the very habit you mention tliat I am able to 
support ray present misfortunes a little like a man.” 

The gentleman smiled at this, and cried, “ Indeed, 
captain, you are a young philosoplier.” 

“ I think,” cries Booth, “ I have some pretensions 
to that philosophy which is taught by misfortunes, 
and you seem to be of opinion, sir, that is one of the 
best schools of philosophy/' 

“ I mean no more, sir,” said the gentleman, “ than 
that in the days of our affliction we arc inclined to 
think more seriously than in those seasons of life 
when we arc engaged in the hurrying pursuits, of 
business or pleasure, when we have neither leisura 
nor inclination to sift and examine things to the 
bottom. Now there are two considerations which, 
from my having long fixed my thoughts upon them, 
have greatly supported me under all my affiictions. 
The one is the brevity of life even at its longest 
duration, which tlie wisest of men hath cornpaxed 


to the short dimension of a span. One of the Roman 
poets compares it to ^ the duration of a race; and 
another, to the much shorter transition of a wave. 

“ The second considcratiuu is the uncertainty of 
it. Short as its utmost limits are, it is far from being 
assured of reaching those limits. TJie next day, llie 
next hour, the next moment, may be the end of our 
course. Now of what value is so uncertain, so 
precarious a station 1 This consideration, indeed, 
however lightly it is passed over in our conception; 
doth, in a great measure, level all fortunes and con- 
ditions, and gives no man a right to triumj)h in the 
happiest state, or any reason to repine in the most 
miserable. Would the most worldly men see this 
ill the light in whicli they examine all other mat- 
ters, they would soon feel and a(;knowledge the 
force of this way of reasoning; for which of them 
would give any price for an estate from which they 
were liable to be immediately ejected 1 or, would 
they not laugh at him as a madman who accounted 
himself rich from such an uncertain possession H 
This is the fountain, sir, from which I have drawn 
my philosophy. Hence it is that I have learnt to 
look on all those things which are esteemed the 
blessings of life, and tliose which arc dreaded as its 
vils, with such a degree of iiuliflcrence that, as 1 
sliould not be elated with possessing the former, so 
neither am I greatly dejected and depressed by suf- 
fering the latter. Is the actor esteemed liappier to 
whose lot it falls to play the principal part than 
he who plays the lowest ! and yet the drama may 
uii twenty nights together, and by conseciueiice 
may outlast our lives ; but, at the best, life is only a 
ittle longer drama, and the business of the great stage 
is consequently a little more serious than that w'hieh 
.8 performed at the Thifatre-royal. But even here, 
,he catastrophes and calamities which are r(‘prcseiitcd 
are capable of alfecting us. The wisest men can 
‘eceive themselves into feeling the distresses of a 
xagedy, though they know thcuu to be merely ima- 
ginary; and the children will often lament them as 
•ealities : what wonder then, if these tragical scenes 
which I allow to be a little more serious, should a 
ittle more afiect ust where then is the remedy but 
in the philosophy 1 have mentioned, which, w hen 
once by a long course of meditation it is reduced to 
a habit, teaches us to set a just value on every- 
thing, and cures at once all eager wishes and abject 
fears, all violent joy and grief concerning objects 
which cannot endure long, and may not exist a 
moment.” 

** You have expressed yourself extremely avcH,” 
cries Booth; “and I entirely agree with the jiistico 
of your sentiments; but, however true all this may 
be ill theory, I still doubt its etticacy in practicu?. 
And the cause of the dilference between these two 
is this; tliat we reason from our heads, but act from 
our hearts : 

rirffio melh)ra,prohoqHe ; 

Dcteriura sequur. 

Nothing can differ more widely than wise men and 
fools in their estimation of things ; but, as both act 
from their uppermost passion, they both often act 
alike. What comfort then can your philosophy give 
to an avaricious man who is deprived of his riches 
or to an ambitious man who is stripped of Ins 
power 1 to the fond lover who is torn from his mis- 
tress or to the tender husband who is dragged 
from his wife! Do you really think that any medi- 
tations on the shortness of life will soothe them ia 
their afflictions! Is not this very shortness itself 
one of their afflictions 1 and if the evil they sulfej 
be a temporary deprivation of what they love, wnl 
they not think their fate the harder, and lament tUfl 
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more, tliat they arc to lose any part of an enjoy- 
ijieir. to which there is so short and so uncertain 
a period T’* 

“ I beg leave, sir," said tlie gentleman, “ to dis- 
tinguish here. By philosophy, I do not mean the 
hare knowledge of right and wrong, but an energy, 
a habit, as Aristotle calls it ; and this I do tinniy 
believe, with him and with the Stoics, is superior to 
all the attacks of fortune." 

lie was proceeding when the bailiff came in, 
and in a surly tone bade them both good-morrow ; 
after which he asked the philosopher if he was pre- 
pared to go to Newgate; for that he must carry him 
thither that afternoon. 

The poor man seemed very m\ieh shocked noth 
this news. " 1 hope," cries he, " you will give a 
little longer time, if not till the return of the writ. 
But I beg you particularly not to carry me thither 
to-day, for I expect my wife and children here in 
the evening." 

" I have nothing to do with wives and children," 
cried the bailiff; “ I never desire to see any wives 
and children here. I like no such company." 

" I entreat you," said the prisoner, " give mo an- 
other day. .1 shall take it as a great obligation ; 
Qiid you w'ill disappoint me in the crudest maimer 
ill the, world if you refuse me." 

“ I can’t help people’s disappointments," cries 
the bailiff; " I must consider myself and my own 
family. I know not where I shall he paid the money 
tliat ’s due already. I can’t afford to keep prisoners 
at my own expense." 

" I don’t intend it sliall be at }our expense, cries 
the philosopher ; " my wife is gone to raise inonev 
this morning ; and I hope to pay you all I owe you 
at her arrival. But we intend to suj) together to- 
night at your house ; and, if you should remove me 
now, it would be tin* most barbarous disappointment 
to us both, and will make me the moat miserable 
man alive." 

‘‘ Nay, for my part," said tlie bailiff, “ T don’t 
(li’sire to do anything barbarous. I know how to 
treat gentlemen w’ith civility as well as another. 
And when jieople pay as they go, and spend their 
money like gentlemen, I am sure nobody can accuse 
iM(^ of any incivility since I have been in the oflii’c. 
And if you intend to he merry to-iiiglit I am not the 
man that w ill prevent it. Though I say it, you may 
have as good a supper dressed here us at any tavern 
in town." 

" Since Mr. Bondiim is so kind, captain,’’ said 
the philosopher, " I hojie for the favour of your 


could not possibly be here to-day; besidet, why 
should I mince the matter 1 there is more stuff iii 
the office." 

" What do vou mean liy stuff?" cries Booth. 

" I mean that there is another writ," answered 
the bailiff, " at the suit of Mrs. Ellison, the gentle- 
woman that was here yesterday ; and the attorney 
that was with her is concerned against you. Some 
officers would not tell you all this ; but I loves to 
show civility to gentlemen while they behave them- 
selves as such. And 1 loves the gentlemen of tiie 
army in particular. I had like to have been in Ine 
army myself once; but i liked the commission I 
have better. Come,- captain, let not your noble 
courage be cast dowui ; what say you to a glass of 
white wine, or a tiff of punch, by way of whet V* 

** I ha^e told you, sir, I never drink in the morn- 
ing," cries Bootli a little peevishly. 

"No offence I hope, sir," said the bailiff; " I 
hope I have not treated. you with any incivility. I 
don’t ask any gentleman .to call for liquor in my 
house if he doth not choose it ; nor I don’t desire 
anybody to stay here longer than they have a miiuU 
to. Newgate, to be sure, is the place for all debtors 
that can’t find bail. I knows what civility is, and I 
scorn to behave mjself unbecoming a gentleman ; 
but I ’d have you consider that the twenty-four 
hoqys appointed by act of parliament are almost 
out ; and so it is time to think of removing. As to 
hail, I would not have you Haller yourself; for I 
knows very well there are other things coming 
against you. Besides the sum you are already 
charged with is very large, and I must see you in a 
place of safety. My lioiisc is no prison, though I lock 
up for a little time in it. indeed, when gentlemen 
gentlemen, and likely to find bail, I don’t stand 
for a day or tw o ; but* I have a good nose at a bit of 
carrion, captain ; I have not carried so much carrion 
to Newgate, without knowing the smell of it." 

" I umlerstand not your cant," cries Booth ; " but 
I did not think to have offended you so much by 
refusing to tlrink in a morning." 

" Offended me, sir !’’ cries the bailiff. " Who told 
you >t Do you think, sir, if I W'ant a glass of 
w ine I am under any nt'ta'ssily of asking my prison- 
i ers for it I Damn it, sir, I ’ll show you 1 scorn your 
words. I can allonl to treat }OU with a glass of tin* 
j best wine iu Euglanu, if you comes to that.” He 
then pulled out a handful of guineas, s iHng, ‘‘There, 
sir, they are all my own; I owe iioIxuIn a shilling. 

1 am no beggar, nor no di?htor. 1 am the king’s 
officer as w'cll as \ou, and 1 will spend guinea lor 


company. I assure ytui, if it ever he iny fortune to 
go abroad into the world, I sliall he proud of the 
honour of your acquaintance." 

" Indeed, sir," cries Booth, " it is an honour I 
slnill be very ready to accept ; but as for this even- 
ing, I cannot help saying 1 hope to be engaged in 
another place." 

" I promise you, sir," aiisw'ered the other, " I 
shall rejoice at your liberty, though 1 am a loser 
by it." 

“ Why, as to that matter," erics Boiidiim with a 
su or, “ I fancy, captain, you may engage yourself 
to the gentleinan wdthout any ft'ar of breaking your 
word ; for 1 am very much mistaken if we part 
to-day." 

" Pardon me, my good friend," said Booth, " but 
I expect my bail every m.Miute.’* 

" Lookee, sir," cries Bond urn, " I don’t love to 
8Pe^ gentlemen in an error. I shall not take the 
Sfi jeant’s bail ; and as for the colonel, 1 have been 
with him myself this morning (for to be sure I love 
tu do all I can for gentlemen), and he told me he 


guinea as long as you please." 

" llarkee, rasi’al," cries Booth, laying hoM of the 
haililf’s collar. " How dare you treat me willi this 
insolence t <loth the law’ give you any authoriiy to 
iiisidt me in my misfortunes t" At rvhich words 
he gave the haililf a good shove, and t.hrew him 


fnmi him. 

" Very well, sir," cries the bail if! ; " I will sw'ear 
both an assault and an attempt to a rescue. 1/ 
officers are to he usetl in tiiis manner, thme is an 


lid of all law’ and justice. But, Ihoiigli I am not t 
latch for you myself, I have those below that aie. 

Je. then ran to the door and called iq. two ili-look- 
iig fellows, his followers, whom, as sc.on as they 
ntered the room, he ordered to seize, on Booth, de- 
laring he would immediately carry him to New- 
ate • ul the same tinn* pouring out a vast quantity 
,f abuse, below the dignity of history to reconl. 

Booth desired the two dirty fellows to stand off, 
ml declared he would make no resistance ; at the 
tlmi. hiddm'^ the bailiff carry him w herever he 


duret. 
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“I’ll show you what I tlare,” cries the haililF; 
and again ordered the tblluvvers to lay hold of their 
prisoner, saying, “ He has assaulted me already, and 
endeavoured a rescue. 1 shan’t trust such a fel- 
low to walk at liberty. A genileman, indeed ! ay, 
ay, Newgate is the properest place for such gentry; 
as arratit carrion as ever was carried thither.” 

The fellows then both laid violent hands on Booth, 
and the bailitf stepped to the door to order a coach ; 
when, on a sudden, the whole scene was changed 
in an instant ; for now the serjeant came running 
out of breath into the room ; and, seeing his friend 
the captain roughly handled by two ill -looking fel- 
lows, without asking any questions stepjied briskly 
up to his assistance, and instantly gave one of the 
assailants so violent a salute with his fist, that he 
directly measured his length on the floor. * 

Booth, having by this means his right arm at li- 
berty, was unwilling to he idle, or entirely to owe 
his rescue from both the ruflians to the serjeant ; he 
therefore imitated the example -which liis friend had 
set him, and with a lusty blow levelled the other 
follower with his companion .on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, ” A rescue, a rescue!” to 
which the serjeant answered there was no rescue 
intended. “ The captain,” said he, ” wants no res- 
cue. Here are some friends coining who will deliver 
him ill a better manner.” 

The bailiff swore heartily he would carry him to 
Newgate in spite of all the friends in the world. 

“ You carry him to Newgate !” cried the serjeant, 
with tlic highest indignation. ” Offer but to lay 
your hands on him, and I will knock your teeth 
down your ugly jaws.” Then, turning to Booth, 
he cried, “ They will be all here within a minute, 
sir ; we had much ado to keep my lady from com- 
ing herself; but she is at home in good health, 
longing to see your honour ; and I hope you Avill 
bo with her within this half-hour.” 

And now three gentlemen entered the room ; 
these were an attorney, the person whom the ser- 
jeant hud procured in the morning to be his bail 
with colonel James, and lastly doctor Harrison 
himself. 

The bailiff no sooner saw the attorney, with whom 
he was well acquainted (for the others ho knew not), 
than he began, as the jdirase is, Jo pull in Jiis horns, 
and ordered the two followers, who were now got 
again on their legs, to walk down stairs. 

” So, captain,” says the doctor, ” when last we 
parted, I believe we neither of us expected to meet 
in such a place as tliis.” 

“ Indeed, doctor,” cries Booth, I did not expect 
to have been sent hither by the gcntleinan who did 
me that favour.” 

” How so, sir*?” said the doctor ; ” you was sent 
hither by some person, I suppose, to whom you was 
indehled. This is the usual place, I apprehend, for 
creditors to send their debtors to. But you ought 
to be more surprised that the gentleman who sent 
you thither is come to release you. Mr. Murphy, 
you will perform all the necessary cereinouials.” 
*The attorney then asked tlie bailiff with how 
many actions Booth was ciiarged, and was informed 
there were five besides the doctor’s, which was much 
the heaviest of all. Proper bonds were pre.sently 
provided, and tlie doctor and the serjeant's friend i 
signed them ; the bailiff, at the inrstaiice of the at- | 
lorney, making no objection to the bail- 

Booth, wc may be assured, made a handsome 
speech to the doctor for such extraordinary friend- 
ship, with wliich, however, we do not think proper 
to trouble the reader; and now ev(?rything being 
ended, and the company ready to depart, the bailitf 


stepped up to Booth, and told him he hoped he 
would remember civility-money. 

” 1 believe,” cries Booth, ” you mean incivility- 
money ; if there arc any fees due for rudeness, I 
must own you have a very just claim.” 

” I am sure, sir,” cries the bailitf, ” I have treated 
your honour with all the respect in the world ; no 
man, I am sure, can charge me with using a gentle- 
man rudely. I knows wliat belongs to a gentleman 
better; but you can’t deny that two of my men 
have been knocked down ; and 1 doubt not but, as 
you arc a gentleman, you will give them something 
to drink.” 

Booth was about to answer with some pasaion, 
when the attorney interfcreil, and whispered in his 
ear that it was usn;il (o make a compliment to the 
oflicer, and that lie had better comply with the 
custom. 

“ If the fellow had treated me civilly,” answered 
Booth, “ I should have no objection to comply with 
a bad custom in his favour ; hut T am resolved I will 
never reward a man for using me ill; and 1 will not 
agree to give him a single farthing.” 

” *Tis very well, sir,” said ‘the bailiff; “ I am 
rightly served for my good-nature ; but, if it had 
been to do again, I would have taken care you 
should not have been haih'd this day.” 

Doctor Harrison, to whom Booth refern d the 
cause, after giving him a succinct account of what 
had passed, declared the captain to be in the right. 
He said it was a most horrid imposition that such 
fellows were ever suffered to prey on the neces- 
sitous ; but that the example would be much worse 
to reward them where th(‘y had behaved themselves 
ill. “ And I think,” says he, ” the bailiff is Avorthy 
of great rebuke for what he hath just uoav said ; in 
thicli I hope he hath boasted of more power than 
is in him. We do, indeed, with great justice and 
propriety value ourselves on our freedom if the li- 
berty of the subject depends on the pleasure of such 
fellows as these !” 

” It is not so neither altogether,” cries the lawyer ; 

but custom hath established a present or fee to 
them at the delivery of a prisoner, Avhich they call 
civility-money, ami expect as in a manner their due, 
though in reality they have no right.” 

” But Avill any man,” cries doctor Harrison, ” after 
what the captain hath told ns, say that the bailitf 
hath behaved himself as he ought; and, if he had, 

he to be rewarded for acting in an unchrisiiaii 
and inhuman manner 1 it is pity that, instead of a 
custom of feeing them out of the pocket of the poor 
and wretched, when they do not behave thi'inschcs 
ill, there was not both a law and a practice to jmuisli 
them severely Avhen they do. In the present case, 

1 am so far from agreeing to give the bailiff a shil- 
ling, that, if there he any inetliod of punishing him 
for his rudeness, I shall bo heartily glad to see it 
put into execution ; for there are none whose con- 
duct should he so strictly watched as that of these 
necessary evils in society, as their oftii-e concerns, 
lor the most part, those poor creatures who cannot 
lo themselves justice, and as they are generally tlic 
worst of men Avho undertake it.” 

The bailiff then quilted tin; room, muttering flnit 
he should know lj(‘tter Avhat to do another time ; 
iiid shortly after, Booth and his friends left the 
house ; but, as they Avere going out, the author took 
doctor Harrison aside, and slipped a receipt into his 
hand, Avhicli the doctor returned, saying, he never 
subscribed Avheii he neither kneAV the Avork nor the 
author ; hut that, if he would call at liis lodgings, he 
would be very willing to give all the e;icourag«ment 
to merit Avhich Avas in his poAver. 
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The author took down the doctor’s name and di- 
rection, and injiile him as many bows as he would 
have done had he carried oft* the half guinea for 
which he had been fishing. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philosopher, 
and departed with the rest of his IVieinls. 

BOOK IX.— CHArTKU I. 

In which the history looks Imckwarcls. 

Bkfore we proceed farther with our history it may 
be proper to look back a little, in order to account 
for the late conduct of doctor Harrison; which, 
however inconsistent it may have liithcrto appe;u*cd, 
when examined to the bottom will be found, I ap- 
j>rehend, to be truly congruous witli all the rules of 
the most perfect prudence, as well as with the most 
consummate goodness. 

We have already partly seen in what light Booth 
had been represented to the doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the accounts which were sent of the captain, as 
well by the curate as by a gentleman of the iieigh- 
hourhood, were much grosser and more to his dis- 
advantage than the doctor was pleased to set them 
forth in his letter to the person accused. What sense 
he had of Booth’s conduct was, however, manifest 
hy that letter. Ncvto theless, he resolved to suspend 
his final judgment till his return; and, though he 
censured him, wouhl not absolutely condemn him 
without ocular demonstration. 

The doctor, on his return to his parish, found all 
the accusations which had been transmitted to him 
amtirmed hy many witnesses, of which the curate’s 
wife, who had been forimudy a friend to Amelia, 
and still [)reserved the outward ai)pearance of fii('iid- 
ship, was the strongest. She introduced all with — 
“ I am sorry to say it, and it is friendship which 
bids me speak ; and it is for their good it should be 
told you.” After 'which beginnings she never con- 
cluded a single speech without some horrid slander 
and bitter invective. 

Besides tlie malicious turn wdiich was given to 
lljose affairs in the country, which were owing a 
good deal to misfortune, aiul some little perhaps to 
imprudence, the whole inughbonrliooil rung with 
several gross and scandalous lies, w liicli w ere merely 
the inventions of his enemies, and of which the scene 
was laid in London since his absence. 

Poisoned with all this malice, the doctor came to 
town; and, learning where Booth lodged, went to 
make him a visit. Indeed, it was the doctor, ami 
no other, who had been at Ins lodgings that evening 
wlien Booth and Amelia w'cre walking in the Park, 
and concerning which the la'ader may he j)leased to 
remember so many strange and odd eonjetiures. 

Here the doctor saw the little gold watch and all 
those fine trinkets wdth which the noble lord had 
pn'Monted the children, and which, from the answ ers 
given him hy the poor ignorant, innocent girl, he 
could htive no doubt had been purchased within a 
few days hy Amelia. 

'I’his account tallied so well w ith the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth’s extravagance in tlie country, that 
he fiianly believed both the luishaml and wife to be 
the vainest, silliest, and most un just jieople alive. It 
'vvas, indeed, almost uicredible that two rational 
beings should be guilty of such absurdity ; hut, mon- 
strous and absurd as it was, ocular demonslrulion 
ai>peared to be the evidence against tliein. 

The doctor departed from their lodgings enraged 
®.t this supposed discovery, and, unhappily for Booih, 
was engaged to supper that very evening with the 
country gentleman of whom Booth had reiite<l a farm. 
As the poor captain happened to be the subject of 


conversation, and occasioned their comparing notes, 
the account which the doctor gave of what he had 
seen that evening so incensed the gentleman, to 
whom Booth was likewise a debtor, that he vowed 
he would take a writ out against him the next morn- 
ing, and have his bo(iy alive or dead ; and the 
doctor was at last persuaded to do the same. Mr. 
Murphy was thereupon immediately sent for; and 
the doctor in his presence repeated again what he 
had seen at his lodgings as the foundation of his 
suing him, which the attorney, as Ave have before 
seen, had blabbed to Atkinson. 

But no sooner did the doctor liear that Booth was 
arrested than the Avretched condition of his Avife and 
family began to affect his mind. The children, Avho 
were to be utterly undone Avith their father, Avere 
entirely innocent ; and as for Amelia herself, though 
he thought he had most conviiiciug proofs of very 
blaniable levity, yet his former friendship and affee- 
tion to her were busy to invent every excuse, till, by 
very heartily loading the husband, they lightened 
the suspicion against the Avife. 

In this temper of mind he re.«olved to pay Amelia 
a second visit, and was on his way to Mrs. Ellison 
when the serjeant met him and made himself known 
to him. The doctor took his old servant into a 
coffee-house, Avhere he received from him such an 
account of Booth and his family, that he desired the 
serjeant to show him presently to Amelia ; and this 
Avas tin* cordial Avhich Ave mentioned at the end of 
the ninth chapter of the preceding book. 

'fhe doctor became soon satisfied concerning the 
trinkets Avhich had given him so much uneasiness, 
and which had brought so much mischief on the 
head of poor Booth. Amelia likcAvise gave the 
doctor some satisfaction as to what he had ln‘anl of 
her husbaml’s behaviour in the country ; and as- 
sured him, upon lier honour, that Booth could so 
Avell ansAV'cr every eom])laiut against his eonduet, 
that she hud no doubt hut that a man of the doetor’a 
justice and candour Avould entirely acquit him, and 
would consider him as an innocent unfortunate man, 
Avlio Avas the object of a good man’s compassion, not 
of his anger or rpscuitineiit. 

This Avorthy elergAinan, Avho Avas not desirous of 
tindiug proofs to condemu the captain or to justify 
his oAvn vindictive proci edings, hut, on tlie contrary, 
rejoiced heartily in cAcry piece of evidiuice Avliicli 
teiulcil to clear up the character of his friend, gave 
a ready ear to all Avliich Amelia said. 'I'o this, 
indeed, he Avas iinhui'd hy the love he always had 
for that lady, by the good opinion he entertained of 
her, as Avell as by tuty for her present c«m<iili()n, 
tliaii Avhioh notliing a])peare(l more miserable ; f<»r 
he found her in the highest agonies of gricT and 
despair, Avith her two little eliiUlreu crying over 
their wretehed mother. Tliese are, indeed, to a 
well-disposed mind, the most tragical sights that 
human nature can furnish, and afford a jnst(*r 
iiiotiAC to grii f and tears in the beliolder than it 
AA'ould he to see all the heroes Avho have ever in- 
fested the earth hanged all together in a string. 

The doctor ftdt tliis sight as he ought. He im- 
mediately eiuleavoiired to comfort the afliietod ; ui 
Avhich he so Avell succeeded, that he restored to 
Amelia sufficient spirits to giA'e him the satisfaction 
AA'O have mentioned ; after whicli he declared he 
would go and release her husband, which he 
acconlingly did in the manner we huAC above 

related. 

Cl I A rn:u ii. 

In which vl'c history goes forwaril. 

Wf noAV return to that period of our historv to 
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which we haxl brought it at the end of our lust 
hook. 

Booth and his friends arrived from tho baiHiPs, at 
the Serjeant’s lodgings, where Booth immediately 
ran up stairs to his Amelia ; between whom I shall 
not attempt to describe the meeting. Nothing cer- 
tainly was ever more tender or more joyful. This, 
however, I will observe, that a very few of these 
exquisite moments, of which the best minds only 
ire capable, do in reality ovtirbalance the longest en- 
/oyrnents which can ever fall to the lot of tlie worst. 

Whilst Booth and his wife were feasting their 
souls with the most dcdicious mutual endearments, 
the doctor was fallen to play with the two liltlc 
children below stairs. While he was thus engaged 
the little hoy did somewhat amiss ; upon which the 
doctor said, “ If you do so any more I will take 
your papa away from you again.” — “Again! sir,” 
said the child ; “ wliy, was it you then that took 
away my papa before “ Sujipose it was,” said the 
doctor; “would you not forgive me !” “Yes,” cries 
the cliild, “I would forgive you; because a Chris- 
tian must forgive everybody ; but I should hate you 
as long as I live.” 

The doctor was so pleased with the hoy’s answer, 
that he caught him in his arms and kissed him ; at 
which time Booth and his wife n*turned. The 
doctor asked which of them was tlieir son’s instruc- 
tor in his religion ; Booth answered that he must 
confess Amelia had all the merit of that kind. “ I 
should have rather thought he had learnt of his 
father,” cries (he doctor; “for he seems a good 
soldier-like Christian, and professes to hate his ene- 
mies with a very good grace.” 

“How, Billy!” cries Amelia. “I am sure I did 
not teach you so.” 

“ I did not say I would hate my enemies, madam,” 
cries the boy ; “ I only said I would hate papa's 
enemies. Sun’, matuin!i, there is no harm in that ; 
nay, I am sure there is no harm in it, for I have 
heard you say tho same thing a thousand times.” 

The doctor smiled on the child, and, chucking 
him under the chin, told him he must hate nobody; 
and now Mrs. Atkinson, who had provided a dinner 
for them all, desired them to walk up and partake 
of it. 

And now it was tliat Booth was first made ac- 
quainted with the Serjeant’s inaniage, as was Dr. 
Harrison ; both of whom greatly felicitated him 
upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was, perhaps, a little more 
confounded than she would have been had she mar- 
ried a colonel, said, “ If I have done wrong, Mrs. 
Booth is to answer for it, for she made the match ; 
indeed, Mr. Atkinson, you are greatly obliged to 
the character wdiich this lady gives of you.” “ I 
hope he will deserve it,” said tho doctor ; “ and, if 
the army hath not corrupted a good boy, I believe I 
may answer for him.” 

While our little company were enjoying that 
happiness which never fails to attend conversation 
where all present are pleased with each other, a 
visitant arrived who was, perhaps, not very welcome 
to any of them. This was no other than colonel 
James, who, entering the room with innch gaiety, 
went directly up to Booth, embraced liim, and ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at finding him there ; he 
then made an apology for not attending him in the 
morning, which he said had been impossible ; and 
that he had, with the utmost difficult}’, put off some 
business of great consequence in orrler to serve him 
this afternoon ; “ but I am glad on your account,” 
cried he to Booth, “ that my presence was not 
necessary,” 


j Booth himself was extremely satisfied with thin 
declaration, and failed not to return him as many 
thanks as he would have deserved had he performed 
his promise ; but the two ladies were not quite so 
well satisfied. As for the serjeant, he had slipped 
out of the room when the colonel entered, not en- 
tirely out of that bashfulness which we have re- 
marked him to be tainted with, but indeed, from 
what had passed in the morning, he hated the sight 
of the colonel, as well on the account of his wife as 
on that of his frieinl. 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he had 
formerly heard from both Amelia and her husband 
of the colonel’s generosity and tViendship, had built 
80 good an opinion of him, that he was very much 
pleased with seeing him, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of ttdling him so. “ (Jolouel,” said the doc- 
tor, “ I have not the liiippin(!ss of being known to 
you ; but 1 have long been desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman in whose commendation I 
have heard so much from some present.” The 
colonel made a prop(‘r answer to this compliment, 
and they soon entered into a familiar conversation 
together; for the doctor Nvas not dithcult of access; 
indetnl, he held the strange reserve wliic’h is usually 
practised in this nation between j)eo])lc who are in 
any degree strangers to each other to be very unbi^- 
coming the Christian character. 

The two ladies soon left the room ; and the re- 
mainder of the visit, which was not very long, 
passed in discourse on various eommon subjects, not 
worth rceordiiig. In the conclusion, the colonel in- 
vited Booth and his lady, and the doctor, to dine 
with liim the next day. 

To give colonel Janies Ins due commendation, he 
had sliow’n a great command of himself and great 
presence of mind on this occasion ; for, to speak tlie 
plain truth, the visit was intciuled to Amelia alone; 
nor <lid he expect, or perhaps desire, anything less 
than to find the captain at home. The great joy 
which he suddenly conveyed into his countenance at 
the unexpected sight of his friend is to he attributed 
to that noble art which is taught in those (’xcelleiit 
schools called the several courts of Eurojie. By this, 
men are enabled to dress out their eountenanees as 
much at their ovvn pleasure as they do their bodies, 
and to put on IViendship with as inucli ease as they 
can a laced coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 
acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had re- 
ceived. She was struck with the news, and betrayed 
such visible marks of confusion and uneasiness, that 
they could not have escaped Booth’s observation 
had suspicion given liim the least hint to remark ; 
but this, indeed, is the great optic-glass lielping ns 
to discern plainly almost all that passes in the minds 
of others, without some use of which nothing is men; 
purblind than human nature. 

Amelia, having recovered from her first perturba- 
tion, answered, “My dear, I w ill dine with you wher- 
ever you please to lay your commands on me.” ” ^ 
am obliged to you, rny dear soul,” cries Booth ; “ your 
obedience shall be very easy, for my command wdl 
be that you shall always follow your own inclina- 
tions.” “ My inclinations,” answered she, “would? 

I um afraid, be too unreasonable a confinement to 
you ; for they w’ould always lead me to be with you 
and your chihlren, with at most a single friend or 
two now and then.” “O my dear!” replied he, 

“ large companies give us a greater relish for our 
own society when we return to it ; and we shall bfl 
extremely merry’, for doctor Harrison dines with us. 

“ I hope you will, my dear,” erica she ; “ bull owu 
I should have been better pleased to have enjoyed a 
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few days with yourH(;lf and the children, with mi 
other perMon but Mrs. Atkinson, for whom 1 have 
conceived a violent aliection, and who would have 
given us but liltle interrupt ion. However, if you 
have proniistid, I must undergo the penance.” “ Nay, 
child,” cried he, “lam sure 1 would have refused, 
could I have guessed il had been in tlie least dis- 
agreeable to you ; though 1 know your objection.” 
“Objection!” cries Amelia, eagerly; “ 1 have no ob- 
jection.” “ Nay, nay,” said lie, “ come, be honest,, 
I know your objection, though you are unwilling to 
own it.” “ Good Heavens 1” cried Amelia, fright- 
ened, “what do you mean f what objection 1” 
“ 'Why,” answered he, “ to the company of Mrs. 
James ; and 1 must confess she hath not behaved to 
you lately as you might have <\\p('cted; but you 
ought to pass all that by for the sak<; of her husliand, 
to whom we have both so many obligations, who 
is the worthiest, hoiiestest, and most gmierous fellow 
in the universe, and the best friend to me that ever 
man had.” 

Amelia, who had far other suspicions, and began 
to fear that her husband had discovered them, was 
highly pleased when she saw him inking a wrong 
scent. She gave, therefore, a little into tlu^ deceit, 
and acknowledged the trutli t»f what lie liad men- 
tioned ; but said that the pleasure she should have 
ill complying with his desires would liighly recom- 
pense any di-satisfaetioii which might arise on any 
Ollier aceouiit ; and shortly all(‘r ended ti e eonver- 
sation on this subject Nsitli her cheerfully jiromising 
to fuliil his [iroinise. 

In reality, jioor Amelia had now' a most unplea- 
sant task to uiid«‘r(ak(‘ ; for shcthouglit it ahsolutidy 
necessary to conceal from lier linshand the opinion 
she ha«l eoiiceived of tlie colonel. For, as she 
knew tlie eharaelers, as w'cll of lier husband as of 
his friend, or rather I'lieniy (Ixitli being often s>no- 
nymoiis in tlie langmige of the world), slie had (he 
utmost reason to appreliend something very fatal 
might attend her husband’s entertaining the same 
thought of James which filled and tormented her 
own breast. 

And, as sin; knew that nothing hut these thoughts 
could justify tlie least, unkind, or, indeed, the least 
reserved behaviour to James, who had, in all ap- 
])earauci‘, conferred the greatest obligations upon 
Hootli and herself, slie was nMlueed to a dilemma 
the most dreadful that can attend a >irf nous woman, 
il often gives the highest triumpli, and some- 
times, no little advantage, to the men of professed 
gallantry. 

In sliort, to avoid giving any umbrage to her bus- 
brmd, Amelia was forced to act in a manner which 
slie was conscious must give (uicouragemciit to the 
colomd ; a situation which perhaps roipiircs as 
great prmlence and vlelicacy as any in which the 
hcroi(! j>art of the female character can be exerted. 

CHAPTER HI. 

A conversation between Dr. Harrison .uni others. 

I iiH next day Ifooth and his lady, with the doctor, 
met at colonel Jamcis’s, where colonel Hath like- 
^vise made one of the company 

Nothing very remarkable jiussimI at dinner, or till 
the I'tdies withdrew'. During this time, how-ever, 
fhe behaviour of colonel James was such as gave 
*ome uneasiness to Amelia, who well understood his 
meaning, though the particulars were too refined 
he ob.-^erved by any other jircsent. 

VVjici: the ladies had gone, which was as soon as 
Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart, 
colonel Bath, who had been pretty brisk with 


cfiampagne at dinner, soon began to display his 
magnanimity. “ My brother tells me, young gen- 
tleman,” said he to Booth, “ that you have been 
used very ill lately by some rascals, and 1 have no 
doubt but you will do yourself justice.” 

Booth answered that he did not know what he 
meant. “ Since I must mention it then,” cries the 
colonel, “ I hear you have been arresb d ; and I 
think you know what satisfaction is to be required 
by a man of honour.” 

“ I beg sir,” says tlie doctor, “ no more may be 
mentioned of that matter. 1 am convinced no satis- 
faction will be reijuiied of the captain till he is able 
to give it.” 

“ 1 do not understand what you mean by able,” 
cries the colonel. To which tlie doctor answered, 
“ 'i'hat it W'as of too tender a nature to speak 
more of.” 

“ Give me your hand, doctor,” cries the colonel ; 
“ I see you are a man of honour, though you wear a 
gown. It is, as you s.ny, a matter of a tender nature. 
Nothing, indeed, is so temler as a man’s honour. 
Curse my liver, if any man — I mean, that is, if any 
gentleman, was to arrest me, I would as surely cut 
his throat ns — ” 

“ How, sir!” said the doctor, “ would you com- 
pensate one breach of tlie law by a much greater, and 
pay your (h‘b(s by committing murder 1” 

“ Wliy do you inenliou law In'tween gentlemen t” 
sa\8 the colonel. “ A iiiaii of honour wears his law 
by his side ; and eau the resentment of an affront 
make a gmitleman guilty of murder t and what 
greater aliVont eau one man east upon another than 
by arresting him ( I am convinced that he who 
would put up an arrest would put up a slap in 
the face.” ‘ 

Here the colonel looked (‘xtreincly fierce, and the 
divine stared with aslonishment at this doctrine ; 
when Booth, who wa ll knew the impossibility of 
opposing the colonel’s humour with success, began 
to play with it ; and, having first conveyed a private 
wink to the doetor, he said there might be cases 
undoubtedly w here such an affront ought to be re- 
sented ; but tliat there were others wli re any re- 
sentment was impracticable: “As, for instance,” 
said he, “ where the man is arrested by a woman.” 

“ I could not be supposed to mean that case,” 
cries the colonel ; “ and you are convinced I did not 
mean it.” 

“ To put an i ml to this discourse at once, sir,” 
said the doctor, “ I was the plaiiititf at whose suit 
tliis gentleman was arrested.” 

“ Was you so, sir ! ” cries the colonel; “then I 
lia\e no more to say. Women ami the clergy are 
upon tlie same footing. The long-rohed gentry are 
exempted from the laws of honour.’* 

“ I do not tliank you for that ex(‘mplion, sir,” 
cries the doctor ; “ ami, if honour and lighting are, 
as they seem to be, syiionMnous words w'ith you, 

I believe there are some clergymen, w ho in defence 
of their religion, or their country, or (heir friend, 
tlie only jnstilialdi* causes of fighting, except bare 
S<’lf-defence, wouhl tiglil as bravely as yourself, 
colonel ; and that withoni being j)ai«l for it. 

“ Sir, Non are piiNilegcd,” says the colonel, with 
great fiigiiity ; “ ami y ou lia>e my lca\e to say what 
you please. 1 respect your order, and you cannot 
offend me.” 

“ 1 w'ill not offend yon, colonel,” cries the doctor ; 
** and our order is very’ much obliged to you, 8ino6 
YOU profess so much respect to us, and pay uou6 to 
our Master.’* 

“ What Master, sir ?” said (he eoloncl. 

“ That Master,” answered the doctor^ “ who huUl 
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expre^y forbidden all that cutting of throats to 
which you discover so much indinut ion.** 

“ O ! your servant, sir,” said the colonel ; ** I see 
what you are driving at ; but you shall not persuade 
me to think that religion forces me to be a coward.” 

“ I detest and despise the name as much as you 
can,” cries the doctor ; ” bu^ you have a wrong idea 
of the word, colonel. What were all the Greeks 
and Romans 1 were these cowards 1 and yet, did you 
ever hear of this butchery, which we call duelliii 
am mg them ‘1 

** Yes, indeed, have I,‘* cries the colonel. “'What 
else is all Mr. Pope’s Houier full of but duels? Did 
not what’s his name, one of the Agamemnons, light 
with that paltry rascal Paris ? and Diomede with 
what d’ye call him there? and Hector with 1 forget 
his name, lie that was Achilles’s bosom-friend ; and 
afterwards with Achilles himself? Nay, and in 
Drydeii’s Virgil, is there anything almost besidei 
lighting ? ” 

“ You are a man of learning, colonel,” cries the 
doctor ; “ but — ” 

“ I thank you for that eomplimenl,” said the co- 
lonel. — ” No, sir, I do not pretend to learning; but 
1 have some little reading, and I am not ashamed 
to own it.” 

“ But arc you sure, colonel, “ cries the doctor, 

“ that you have not made a small mistake 1 for I am 
apt to believe both Mr. Pope ainl JMr. Dryden 
(thougli 1 cannot say I ever read a w ord of either 
of th(Mn) speak of w'ars between nations, and not 
of private duels ; for of the latter I do not re- 
member one single instance in all the Greek and 
Kotnau story. In short, it is a modern custom, 
introduced liy barbarous nations since the tiin^s of 
Christianity; though it is a direct and audacious 
dcHaiice of the Christian law', and is consequently 
much more sinful in us than it would have been in 
the heathens.” 

“ Drink aliont, doctor,” cries the colonel; “and 
let us call a new cause ; for 1 peretuve we shall 
never agree on this. You are a ohurehiuaii, ami I 
don't expect y(ni to speak your mind.” 

“ We are both of the same churcli, I hope,” cries 
the doctor. 

“I am of the elnirch of England, sir,” answered 
the colonel, “ and w’ill light for it to tlic last drop 
of my blood.” 

“It is very generous in you, colonel,” cries the 
doctor, “ to light so zijalously for a religion by which 
you are to be damned.” 

“ It is well for you, doctor,” cries the colonel, 

“ fhat you wear a gown ; for, by all the dignity of a 
man, if any other person had said tlie w'ords you 
have just uttered, I would have made him cat them; 
ay, d— n me, and my sword into the bargain,” 

Booth began to be apprehensive that tliis dispute 
might grow too warm ; in whieh case he feared that 
the colonel's honour, together with tlie champagne, 
might hurry him so far as to forget the respect due, 
and which he professed to pay, to the sacerdotal 
robe. Bootli therefore inter])osed between the dis- 
putants, and said that the colonel had very rightly 
proposed to call a new subject ; for that it w as im- 
possible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the 
Christian religion, or refusijjg it with the modern 
notion of honour. “ And you must allow it, doctor,’* 
said he, “to be a very hard injunction for a man to 
become infamous ; and more especially for a soldier, 
who is to lose his bread into the bargain,** 

“ Ay, sir,” says the colonel, with an air of triumph, 

“ what say you to that ?’* 

^ Why,” I say,” cries the doctor, “that it is much 
harder to be damned on tlie other side.” 


I “ That may he,” said the colonel ; but d — n me, 
if 1 would take an affront of any man hreathing, for 
all that. And yet I believe myself to he as good a 
Christian as wears a head. My maxim is, never to 
give an affront, nor ever to take one ; and I say 
that it is the maxim of a good Christian, and no 
man shall ever persuade me to the contrary.’* 

“ Well, sir,” said the doctor, “since that is your 
resolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
affront.” 

“I am obliged to you for your hope, doctor,” 
cries the colonel, with a sneer; “and he lliat doth 
will be obliged to you for lending him your gown ; 
for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out of petti- 
coats, 1 believe, dares affront me.” 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in the dis- 
course. In truth; his thoughts had been otherwise 
employed ; nor is it very difficult for the reader to 
guess what had been the subject of them. Being 
waked, however, from his reverie, and having heard 
the two or three last speeches, ho turned to his 
brother, and asked him, why he would introduce such 
a topic of conversation before a gentleman of doctor 
Harrison’s character? 

“ Brother,” cried Bath, “ I own it was W'rong, and 
I ask the doctor’s pardon ; I know not how it hap- 
pened to arise ; for you know, brother, I am not 
used to talk of these matters. Tliey are generally 
poltroons that do. I tliink I need not be beholden 
to my tongue to declare I am none. 1 have show'ii 
myself in a line of battle, I believe there is no mail 
will deny that ; I believe I may say no man ilan s 
deny that 1 have done my duty.” 

The colonel w'us tiuis proceeding to prove that his 
prowess was neitlier t)io subject of his discourse imr 
the object of his vanity, wdien a servant entiu’cd and 
summoned the company to lea with the ladies; a 
summons which colonel James instantly obeyed, and 
was followed by all the rest. 

But as tlie tea-table conversation, though ex- 
tremely delightful to those who are engaged in it, 
may probably at)pear somewdiat dull to tlie reader, 
W'e will here put an end to the chapter. 

CHArTER IV. 

A dialugue between Itooth and Amelia. 

Till-: next morning early Booth went by appoint- 
ment and waited on coloiicd James ; whence ho re- 
turned to Amelia in that kiinl of disposition which 
the great master of humuri passions would describe 
in Andromache, wdieii he tells us she cried and smiled 
at tlie same instant 

Amelia plainly perceived the discomposure of his 
ind, ill which the opposite alfections of joy and 
grief were struggling for tlie suj)oriority, and begged 
o know the occasion ; upon which Booth spoke as 
follows 

“ My dear,” said he, “ I had no intention to con- 
ceal from you what hath passed this morning be- 
tween me and the colonel, who hath opjiressed me, 
if I may use that expression, with obligations. Sure 
lever man had such a friend ; for never was then' 
lo noble, so generous a heart — I cannot help this 
diullilion of gratitude, I really caniiol.” Here he 
paused a moment, and wiped his eyes, and then 
[)roc#*“ded : “ You know, my dear, how gloomy the 
prospect was yesterday before our eyes, how inevit- 
ably ruin stared me in the face ; ami the dreadtuj 
idea of having entailed beggapry on my Amelia and 
her posterity racked my mind ; for though, by the 
goodness of the doctor, I had regained my liberty, 
the debt yet remained ; and, if that worthy man had 
a design of forgiving me his share, this must bar* 
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beoii mv utmost hope, and the condition in which 
I must still have found myself need not to be ex- 
patiated on. In what light, then, shall 1 see, in 
what wjrds shall 1 relate, the colonel’s kindness ? 

0 my <lear Amelia ! he hath removed the whole 
gloom at once, liath driven all despair out of my 
mind, and hath tilled it with the most sanguine, 
and, at the sam(j time, the most reasonable hopes of 
making a comfortable provision for yourself and my 
dear children. In the first place, then, he will ad- 
vance me a sum of money to pay off all my debts ; 
and this on a bond to be n‘paid only when I shall 
become colonel of a regiment, and not before. In 
the next place, he is gone this very morning to ask 
a company for me, which is now vacant in tin; West 
Indies ; and, as he intends to push this with all his 
interest, neither he nor I have any doubt of his suc- 
cess. Now, my dear, comes the third, which, though 
])erhnps it ought to give me the greatest joy, such is, 

1 own, the weakness of my mitnre, it rmids my very 
heartstrings asunder. I cannot mention it, for 1 
know it will give you equal pain ; though 1 know, 
on all proper oercasions, you can exert a manly re- 
solution. You will not, I am convinced, oppose it, 
whatever you must suffer in complying. O my dear 
Amelia ! I must suffer likewise ; yet I have resolved 
to bear it. You know not w'hat my poor heart hath 
suffered since he made the proposal. It is love for 
\ou alone which could perstiade me to submit to it. 
*(\nisider our situation ; consider that of our ehil- 
dreii; reflect but on those poor babes, w'hose future 
happiness is at stake, and it must aian }»>nr reso- 
lution. It is your interest and tlicirs that recon- 
ciled me to a proposal wdiieh, 'when the colonel first 
made it, struck me with the utmost horror; he hath, 
iu(le(*(l, from these motives, persuaded me into a 
rosolntion which I tliouglit impossible for any one 
to have persuaded me into. () my dear yVmelia ! 
let me entreat you to givt* me up to the good of your 
children, as I have promised tlie <*ol<)iiel to give 
\t)u up to their intt'rost and your own. If you 
refuse these terms we are still undone, for lie insists 
absolutely upon them. Think, then, my lo\e, how- 
cv«’r hard they may be, uec(’ssity compels us to 
siibinit to tliem. I know in Avliat light a woman, 
who loves like you, must consider sucli a proposal ; 
:iiid yet !)ow many instances have you of women w’ho, 
from tin* same motives, have submitted to the samel” 

” What can you mean, -Mr. Hootli 1” cries -\inelia, 
trembling. 

‘‘ Need I explain my meaning to you more 1” 
.'iiiswercd llooth. — “ Did I not say I must give up 
my Amelia'?” 

“ Dive me up !” said she. 

” Tor a time only, I mean,” answered he : ” for a 
^liort time perhaps. The colonel Iiimself will tak(‘ 
^:'re it shall not be long — for I know his heart ; I 
shall scarce have more joy in receiving you hack 
than he will liave in restoring yon to my arms. In 
the moan time, he will not only he a father to my 
children, but a husbaiul to you.” 

” A husband to me !” said Amelia. 

“Yes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an 
affectionate Imsliand. If I had not tlie most certain 
assurances of this, doth my Amelia think 1 could be 
prevailed on to leave, hert No, my Amelia, he is 
the only man on earth who could have prevailed on 
nie ; but I know his house, his purse, his protection, 
will be all at your command. And as for any dislike 
you have conceived to his wife, let not that be any 
objection ; for 1 am convinced he will not suffer her 
lo insult you ; besides, she is extremely well bred, 
and, how much soever she may hate yon in her heart, 
will at least treat you with civility. 


“ Nay, tlie invitutiou is not his, but her's I 

am convinced they will both behave to you with tnf 
greatest friendship ; his I am sure will be sincere, as 
to the wife of a friend intrusted to his care ; and 
her’s will, from good-breeding, have not only tlie 
appearances but the effects of the truest friend- 
ship.” 

“ I understand , you, my dear, at last,” i4Lid sho 
(indeed she had rambled into very strange conceits 
from some parts of his discourse) ; “ and 1 will give 
you my resolution in a word — I will do the duty of 
a wife, and that is, to attend her husband wherever 
he goes.” 

lloulh attempted to reason with her, but all to no 
purpose. She gave, indeiid, a quiet hearing to all 
lie said, and even to those parts which most dis- 
pleased her ears ; 1 mean those in which he exagge- 
rated the great goodness and disinterested genm’osity 
of his friend ; but her resolution remained iiillexiblc, 
and resisted the force of all his arguments with a 
.steadiness of ojiposition which it would have been 
almost excusable in him to have construed into stub- 
bornness. 

The doctor arrived in the midst of the dispute ; 
and, having heard the merits of the cause on both 
sides, delivered his opinion in the following words ; 

“ I have always thought it, inyMcar children, a 
matter of the utmost nicety to interfere in any dif- 
ferences between husband and wife ; hut, since you 
both d(*sire me with such earnestness to give you 
my seutiiuciils on the jiresent eoiitf’st bct^vecn you, I 
will give you my thoughts as well as I am able. In 
tlie iirst plaitc, then, can anything be more reason- 
able than fora wil\? to desire to attend her husband ? 
It is, as my favourite child observes, no moie than a 
desire to do her duty ; and I make no doubt but 
that is one great reason of her insisting on it. 
And how cun you yourself oppose it 1 Can love he 
its own (uiemy ? or can a husband who is fond of 
his wile, eontent himself almost on any account 
with a long absence fr(>m heu* 

” You speak lik(* an angid, my dear doctor Ilar- 
ris(.in,” answened .\niclia ; “ 1 am sure, if he loved 
t«Mid“rly as I do, he could on no account submit 
to it.” " 

“ I’ardon ini', child,” cries the doctor ; “ there are 
some reasxnis wiiicli would not only justify his li av- 
ing you, but wliicli must force him, if he hath any 
HNil love for you, joined with common sense, to 
mak% that election. If it was nec(‘ssary, for in- 
stance, either to jour good or to tin* good ol your 
<*hildien, he would not deserve the name of a man, 
1 am sure not tliat of a hiishand, if he lu'sitated a 
inoinent. Nay, in that case, 1 am convinced ) on 
yourself would be an advocate for what yon ii<»w 
oppose. 1 fancy therefore I mi.stook liim when I 
apprehended lie said that the colonel made his 
leaving you la'hiiid as the condition ot getting In’ni 
tlie commission ; for 1 know my dear child hath too 
much goodness, and too much sense, and too much 
resolution, to prefer any temporary iiidulgamceol her 
own passions to the solitl adiaiitagcs ot her wliole 

family.” _ , , 

“ 'rhero, my dear I” cries lloofh ; ‘^I knew what 
oniiiioii tl... .loclor w.iul.l l.o ..f. Naj. I am coilaiu 
is not. a wise man in llm kingdom who would 

say otherwise.” . 

*“ Don’t abuse me, young gentleman, said the 
doctor, “ wdlh ajiiiellations I don’t deser\^.” 

“ I abuse vou, my dear doctor I” cries Booth. 

“ Yes mv dear sir,” answ ered the doctor ; “ you 
insimiated slily that I was wise, which, as the world 
understands the phrase, I should he ashamed of; 
and my comfort is that no one can accuse me justly 
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cf it.^T have just given an instance of the contrary 
by throwing away iny advice.’* 

“ I hope, sir,” cries Booth, “ tliat Avill not be the 
case.*’ 

Yes, sir,” answered the doctor. ” I know it 
will be the case in the present instance, for either 
you wili not go at all, or my little turtle here will 
go with you.” 

“ You are in the right, doctor,” cries Amelia. 

” 1 am sorry for it,” said the doctor, “for then I 
assure you you are in the wrong.” 

“ indeed,” cries Amelia, “ if yon know all my 
reasons you would say they were very strong ones.” 

** Very probably,” cries the doctor. “ The know- 
ledge that tliey arc in the wrong is a very strong 
reason to some women to continue so.” 

“Nay, doctor,” cries Amelia, “you shall never 
persuade me of that. I will not believe that any 
human being ever did an action merely because 
they knew it to^)e wrong.” 

“ I am obliged to you, my dear child,” said the 
doctor, “for declaring your resolution of not btuiig 
persuaded. Y^our husband woiihl never call me a 
wise man again if, after that declaration, 1 should 
attempt to persuade you.”' 

“Well, I must he eontent,” cries Amelia, “to let 
you think as you please.” 

“That is very gracious, indeed,*^ said the doctor. 

“ Surely, in a country where the church sutfers others 
to think as they please, it would be very hard if they 
had not themselves the same liberty. And yet, as 
unreuHuuable as the power of controlling merr’s 
thoughts is represented, 1 will show you how you 
should control mine whenever you desire it.” 

“Ilow, pray?” cries Amelia. “1 should greatly 
esteem that power.” 

“ Why, whenever you act lil.e a wise woman,” 
cries the doctor, “ you will forc(* me to think you so ; 
and, whenever you are pleased to act as you do 
now, I shall be obliged, wlielher 1 will or no, to 
think as I do now.” 

“ Nay, dear doctor,” cries Booth, “ I am con- 
vinced my Amelia will never do anything to forfeit 
your good opinion. Consider hut the cruel hard- 
ship of what she is to undergo, and you will make 
allowances for the ditficulty she makes in comply- 
ing. To say the truth, when 1 examine my own 
heart, I h ive more obligations to her than appear at 
tirst sight ; for, by obliging me to find arguments to 
persuade her, she hath assistial me in conqiering 
myself. Indeed, if she had shown mure relolution, 
r should have shown less.” 

“So you think it necessary, then,” said the doctor, 

“ that there should be one fo(d at least in every 
married eoujde. A mighty resolution, truly! and 
well worth your valuing yourself uj)on, to part with 
your wife for a few months in ortler to make the 
fortune of her and your children ; when you are 
to leave her, too, in the care and protection of a 
friend that gives credit to the old stories of friend- 
ship, and doth an honour to human nature. What, 
in the name of goodness! do either of you think that 
you have made an union to endure for everl How 
will either <ff you bear that separation which must, 
some time or other, and perhaps very soon, be the I 
lot of one of you I Have you forgot that j on are \ 
both mortal I As for ebristianit^ , I see. yon have \ 
resigned all pretensions to it ; for I make no doubt 
but that you have so set your hearts on the hap- 
piness you enjoy here together, that neither of you 
ever think a word of hereafter.” 

AmeUa now burst into tears ; upon which Booth 
begged the doctor to proceed no farther. Indeed, 
he would not have wanted the caution ; for, how- 


I ever blunt he appeared in his discourse, lie had a 
I tenderness of heart which is rarely found among 
men ; for which I know no other reason than that 
true goodness is rarely found among them ; for I am 
hrmly persuaded that the latter never possessed my 
human mind m any degree without being attended 
by as large a portion of the former. 

Thus ended the conversation on this subject ; what 
followed is not worth relating, till the doctor carried 
ott* Booth with him to take a walk in the Park, 

CIIArTLU V. 

A conversation between An.clia ami Dr. Il.irrisou, with the 

result. 

Amelia, being left alone, began to consider seri- 
ously of her condition ; she 'saw it would be veiyr 
didiciilt to resist the importunities of her husband, 
backed by the authority of the doctor, especially as 
she well knew how unreasonable her declarations 
must appear to every one who was ignorant of her 
real motives to persevere in it. On the other hand, 
she was fully determined, whatever might be llie 
consequence, to adhere tirrnly to her resolution of 
not accepting the colomd’s invitation. 

When she had turned the mutter every way in 
her mind, and vexed and tormented herself with 
inucii uneasy relieetion upon it, a thought at last 
occurred to her which immediately brought her 
some comfort. This was, to make a confidant of the 
doctor, and to impart to him the whole truth. This 
method, indeed, appeared to her now to be so ml- 
\isable, that she wondered she had not hit upon it 
sooner; but it is the nature of despair to blind us 
to all the means of safety, liowever easy and appa- 
rent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpose in her mind, she wrote 
a short note to the doctor, in which she acquainted 
him that she had something of great moment to im- 
part to him, which must be “.ai entire secret from 
lier husband, and begged that she might have an 
opportunity of cornmunieatiiig it as soon as possible. 

Hocior Harrison received the letter that after- 
noon, and immeilijilely Oornplied with Amelia’s re- 
quest in visiting her. He found her drinking tea 
with her husband and Mrs. Atkinson, ami sat down 
and Joini’d the com[)nny. 

Soon after tlu^ removal of the tea-table IMrs. At- 
kinson left the roojii. 'I’he doctor then, tinning to 
Booth, said, “ I hojie, euptuin, you have a true sense 
of the obedicijtM; due to the cliurch, though our 
clergy do not oft<'n exact it. However, it is proper 
to exercise our jjuwer sojiietimc’s, in order to remind 
the laity of their duty. I must tidl you, therefore, 
that I have some private business w ith your wife ; 
and I expect your immediate absenee.” 

“ Upon rny word, doctor,” answen'd Booth, “no 
Popish confessor, 1 linnly believe, ever pronounced 
his will ;infl ph*;i.snre with nion* gravity and dignity; 
none therefore was ever more immediately obeyed 
than loii shall his” Booth then quitted the ro«nn, 
and desired the doctor to recall him when liis busi- 
ness with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harrison promisiul he would; and then 
turning to Amelia he said, “Thus far, in.ulam, I 
have obeyed yovir commands, and am now ready 
to receive the important seeiaa which you mention 
in your note.” 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she knew, 
all she had seen and heard, and all that she suspected, 
of the colonel. The good man seemed greatly 
shocked at the relation, and remained in a silent 
astonishment. Upon which Amelia said, “ Is 
lany so rai<C’a thing, sir, that it should sr rourli 
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surprise you!” ♦* No ciilld,” cries he; “but 1 am 
shocked at seeing it so artfully diagnised luider the 
appearance of so much virtue ; and, to confess the 
truth, I believe my own vanity is a little hurt in 
having been so grossly imposed upon. Indeed, I 
had a very high regard for this man ; for, besides 
(lift great character given him by your hiisband, and 
tlie many facts I have heard so much redounding to 
his honour, he hath the fairest and most promising 
appearance I have ev(?r yet belield. A good face, 
they say, is a letter of recommendation. () Nature, 
Nature, why art thou so dislioncst as ever to send 
men with these false recommendations into the 
world 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, I begin to grow entirely 
sick of it,” cries Amelia; “for sure all mankind 
almost are villains in llieir hearts.” 

“ Fie, child!” cries the doctor. “ Do not make a 
conclusion so much to the dishonour of the great 
(heator. The nature of man is far from being in 
itself evil ; it abounds with htmevolence, charity, 
and pity, coveting praise and honour, and shunning 
shame and disgrace. Bad education, bad habits, 
and bad customs, debauch our nature, and drive it 
headlong as it were, into vice. The governors of the 
w'orld, and I arn afraid tlie priesthood, are answer- 
able for the badness of it. Instead of discouraging 
wi(‘kcdness to the utmost of their power, both are too 
apt to connive at it. In the great sin of adultery, 
for instance ; hath the government provided any law 
to punish iti or dotli the pri(*8t take any care to 
correct it i on the contrary, is the most notorious 
practice of it any detriment to a man’s fortune or to 
liis reputation in the worldt doth it exclude him 
from any jircfeiruent in the state, I hud almost said 
in (lie ehnrcht is it any blot in bis escutcheon 1 any 
bar to his honour 1 is he not to he found every day 
in the assemhlics of women of the highest quality! 
in the closets of the greatest men, and even at the 
(ahh's of bisliops 1 AVIiat wonder then if the com- 
munity in geni’ral tri'at this monstrous crime as 
matter of jest, and that men give way to the temp- 
tations of a vioh’iit appetite, when the indulgence 
of it is protected by law and countenanced by cus- 
tom! I am convinced thm-e arc good stamina in the 
nature of this very man ; for he hath done acts of 
frieiulship and generosity to your hnshand before 
he could have any evil dt*sign on your chastity; and 
in a Christian society, which 1 no more esteem this 
nation to he than 1 do any part of Turkey, 1 doubt 
not hut this very colonel would have made a worthy 
and valuable nieinher.’' 

“Indeed, my ilear sir,” cries Amelia, “you are ^ 
the wisest as widl as best man in the world — ” 

“Not a word of my wisilom,” cries the doctor. 

“ I have not a grain — I am not tlu* least xersed in 
the C!liri‘tnatistlc ♦ art, as an old friend of mine ealU 
It. I know not how to get a sliilliug, nv>v how to 
ki'op it in iiiy pocket if I had it.” 

“ But you undmstand human nature to tin* bot- 
tom,’’ answereil Amelia; “and your iniinl is (he 
treasury of all aneient and modern learning.” 

” \ on ;ire a lillle tlattmcr,” cries the doctor ; “ hnt 
I dislike yon not for it. And, to show you I don’t, 
I will return your llalfciy, ami tell yon yon have 
acted with great prudence in I'oncealing this alfair 
from your hnshand ; hnt yon have drawn me into a 
scrape; for I have promised (o dine with this fellow 
again to-morrow', and you have made it impossible 
for me to keep my word.” 

“ Nay, but, dear sir,” cries Amelia, “ for Heaven's 
■ake take care! If you show any kind of disrespect 
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to the colonel, my hnshand may he led ini ae 
suspicion — especially after our conference.” 

“Fear nothing, child. I will give him no hint ; 
and, that I may be certain of not doing it, I will stay 
away. You do not think, 1 hope, that I will join in 
a cheerful conversation Avith such a man ; that I 
will so far betray my character as to giv(‘ any coun- 
tenance to such flagitious jiroceedings. Besides, my 
promise was only conditional ; ami I do not know 
wiiethcr I could otherwise have kept it ; for I ex- 
pect an old friend every day Avho comes to towm 
twenty miles on foot to see me, Avhom I shall not 
part with on any account ; for, as he is very poor, 
he may imagine I treat him Avith ilisrespect.” 

“ Well, sir,” cries Amelia, “ I must admire you 
and love you for your goodness.” 

“ Must you love me 1” cries the doctor. “ I could 
cure you iioav in a minute if I pleased.” 

“ Indeed, I defy yon, sir,” said Amelia. 

“ If I could hut persuade you,” auswered ho, 

“ that 1 thought you not handso||ie, aAvay Avould 
vanish all ideas of goodness in an instant. Confess 
honestly, would they not !” 

“ Perhaps I might blame the goodness of your 
eyes,” replied Amelia ; “ and that is perhaps an 
hoiiester confes.-ion than you expected. But do, 
pray, sir, he serious, and give me yonr advice Avhat 
to do. Consider the diflicnlt game I have to play ; 
for I am sun*, after Avhat 1 have told you, you Avould 
not ov(‘n sutler me to remain under the roof of this 
colonel.” 

“ No, imlec'd, Avonld I not,” said the doctor, 
Avliilst I Ini^e a house of my own to entertain you.” 

“ Jlut how to dissuade my husband,’’ continued 
she, “ Avithout giving him any suspicion of the real 
cause, the eonse({m*ncc?s of his guessing at Avhich I 
tremble to think tq)on.” 

“ 1 Avill consult my i)ill()Av upon it,” said the doc- 
tor; “and in the morning you shall see me again. 
In the mean time he comforted, and compose the 
perturbations of your mind.” 

“Well, sir,” said she, “I put my whole trust in 
yon.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” cries the doctor. “ Your 
innocence may give you a very confldent trust in 
a much more. poAverful assistance. lIoAvever, I Avill 
do all I can to serve you; and now, if you pleas-e, 
Ave Avill call back your husband ; for, upon my Avord, 
he hath show’ll a good catholic patience. And where 
is the honest seijeant and his Avife I 1 am pleased 
with the behaviour of you both to that worthy foU 
loAv, in opposition to the custom of the world ; Avhich, 
insteail of being formed on the precepts of our reli- 
[ gion to consider each other as .brethren, teaches us 
to regard those Avho are a degree heloAV us, either 
in rank or fvu’tuue, as a species of beings ot an 
inferior ordei in tin* creation.” 

I he captain uow^ returned into the room, as did 
the Ncrjeaut ami Mi'S. Atkinsi>u ; and the two 
couple, with the doctor, 'i()«'iit llie ewning toL^etlier 
in great mirth ami festivity ; for tlie lioefor was one 
of the best eompaiiions in the ^\o^l'l ainl a Acin of 
cheerfulness, yootl ijuinonr, and ph-as.inf rv, riii 
thniugh his ciuiMTsalioii, wiih Aiiiica it Avas imjios- 
bihlc to resist heinu' [)h*as'al. 

{'IJAl’TFll W. 

(\>iilAiuiug as surprising an jifi iilcnt as is poi(<a]>s roi'oxdtsl 
ill Inslory. 

Booth Iiad acquainted tlic serjeaiit Avith the great 
goodness of colonel James, and Avifh the cheerful 
pro!i^;cts w'hicii he entertained from if. I'his At- 
kinsoiV behind the curtain, communicate<l to hii 
Avife. 'fhe conclusion which she drew from it need 
scarce be hinlcil to the reader. She made, indeed, 


in his 
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iiu sAiplc of plainly and bluntly telling her hus- 
band that the colonel had a most manifest intention 
to attack the chastity of Amelia. 

1'his thought gave the poor serjeant great uneasi- 
ness, and, after having kept him long awake, tor- 
mented him ill his sleep with a most horrid dream, 
ill which he imagined that he saw tlie colonel stand- 
ing by the bed-side of Amelia, with a naked sword 
ill his liand, and threatened to stab her instantly 
unless she complied with his desires. Upon this 
the serjeant started up in his bed, and, catcliiiig his 
wife by the throat, cried out, “ D — n you, j)ut up 
your sword this instant, and leave the room, or by 
Heaven 1*11 drive mine to yonr heart's blood !‘* 

This rough treatment immediately aroused Mrs. 
Atkinson from her sleep, who no sooner perceived 
the position of her husband, and felt bis hand grasp- 
ing her throat, than she gave a violent shriek and 
presently fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now waked likewise, and soon became 
sensible of tlie ^olent agitations of his wife. lie 
immediately leaped out of bed, and, ruiniiiig for a 
bottle of water, began to sprinkle her very plenti- 
fully ; but all to no purpose : she neither spoke nor 
gave any symptoms of recovery. Atkinson then 
began to roar aloud ; upon which Booth, who lay 
under hitn, jumped from his bed, and run up with 
the lighted candle in his hand. The serjeant had 
no sooner taken the candle than he run with it to 
tlie hed-side. Here he beheld a siglit which almost 
dej)rived him of his senses. 'I'lie bed apjieared to 
be all over blood, and his wife weltering in the midst 
of it. Upon this the serjeant, almost in a frenzy, 
cried out, “O Heavens! 1 have killed my wife. 1 
iiave stabbed her ! 1 have stabbed her !*' ** What 

can be the meaning of all this I" said Booth. O, sir!’* 
cries the serjeant, “ 1 dreamt 1 was rescuing your 
lady from the liands of colonel James, and 1 have 
killed my poor wife.” — Here he threw Iiirn.self upon 
tlie bed by her, caught her in liis arms, and behaved 
like one frantic with despair. 

By this time Amelia had thrown on a wrapping, 
gown, and was come up into the room where the 
serjeant and his wife were lying on the bed, and 
Booth standing like a motionless statue by the bed- 
side. Amelia had some difKculty to conquer the 
effects of her own surprise on this occasion ; for a 
more ghastly and horrible sight than the bed pre- 
sented could not be conceived. 

Amelia sent Booth to call up the maid of the 
house, in order to lend her assistance ; hut before 
his return Mrs. Atkinson began to come to herself; 
and soon after, to the inexpressible joy of the Ser- 
jeant, it was discovered she bad no wound. In- 
deed, the delicate nose of Amelia soon made that 
discovery, which the grosser smell of the serjeant, 
and perha|V! his fright, had jirevented him from 
making ; for now it appeared that tlie red liquor 
wit.*: whicii the bed was stained, thougli it may, 
perhap.s, sometinie.s run through the veins of a line 
lady, was not what is jiroperly called blood, but 
wys, indeed, no other than cherry-brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs. Atkinson always kept in her room to 
be really for immediale use, and to which she u.sed 
to apply for comfort in all her alHictions. This the 
poor serjeant, in his extreme hurry, had mistaken 
for a bottle of water. Matters were now soon ac- 
commodated, and no other mischief ajipeared to be 
done, unless to the bed-clothes. Amelia and Booth 
returned back to their room, and Mrs. Atkinson 
rose from her bed in order to equip it with a pair of 
clean sheets. 

And thuyfhis ailventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of consequence, had not 


the words which the serjeant uttered in his frenzy 
made some slight impression on Booth ; so much, at 
least, as to awaken his curiosity ; so that in tho 
morning wnen he arose he sent for the serjeant, and 
desired to hear the particulars of this dream, since 
Amelia was concerned in it. 

The serjeant at first seemed unwilling to comply, 
and endeavoured to make excuses. This, perhaps, 
increased Booth's curiosity, and he said, “Nay, 1 
am resolved to hear it. Why, you simpleton, do you 
imagine me weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
however terrible it may be‘l” 

“Nay, sir,” cries the serjeant, “ as for that matter, 
dreams have sometimes fallen out to be true. One 
of my own, I know, did so, concerning your honour ; 
for, when you courted my young lady, I dreamt you 
was married to her ; and yet it was at a time when 
neither I myself, nor any of the country, thought 
you would ever obtain her. But Heaven forbid 
this dream should ever come to pass 1” 

“ Why, what was this dreamt’* cries Booth. “ I 
insist on knowing.’* 

“ To be sure, sir,” cries the serjeant, “ I must not 
refuse you ; but 1 hope you w ill never think any 
more of it. Why then, sir, I dreamt that your 
honour was gone to the West Inilies, ainl hud left 
my lady in the care of colonel James ; and last niglit 
1 dreamt the colonel came to my lady’s hed-side, 
offtniug to ravish her, and with a drawn sword in 
his hand, threatening to stab her that inoment un- 
less she would comply with his desires. How 1 
came to be by I know not; but I dreamt I nislicfl 
upon him, caught him by the throat, and .swon? 1 
would put him to dt*ath unless he instantly left tiu* 
room. Here 1 waked, and this was rny dream. 1 
never paid any regard to a dream in my life — Ijiit, 
indeed, I nevi‘r dreamt anj thing so very plain as 
this. It appeared downright reality. I am sure I 
have left the marks of my fingers in my wife’s tliroat. 

I would not have taken a hundred jiouiid to 1 ju\c 
used her so.” 

“Faith,” cries' Booth, “ it was an odd dream 
and not so easily to bt‘ accounted for as that you 
had formerly of my marriage ; for, as Sliakspeare says, 
dreams dawte a forgone amclusion. Now it is im- 
possible you should ever have thought of any such 
matter as this.” 

“ However, sir,” cries the serjeant, “ it is in your 
honour’s power to jirevent any possibility of this 
dream’s coming to i)ass, by not leaving my lady to 
the care of the colonel ; if you must go from her, 
certainly there are other places where she may be 
with great safely; and, sinee my wife tells me that 
my lady is so very unwilling, whatever reasons she 
may have, I hope yonr honour will oblige her.” 

“ Now I recollect it,” cries Booth, “ Mrs. Atkinson 
hath once or twice dropjied some disrespectful W'ords 
of the colonel. He hath done something to disoblige 
her.” 

“ He hath indeed, sir,” replied the Borjeant; “ In; 
hath said that of lier which she doth net deserve, 
ami for w hich, if he had not been my superior otlb’ci', 

I vvoulil have cut both his ears off. Nay, for that 
matter, he can speak ill of other people he.sides he»*.” 

“ Do you know, Atkin.son,” cries Booth, very 
gravely, “ that you arc talking of tlie dearest fVieml 
1 have 1” 

“ To be lionest then,” answered the serjeant, “ 1 
do not think so. If I did, 1 should love him uiU ’li 
better than I do.” 

“1 must and will have this explained,** cries 
Booth. “ I have loo good an opinion of you, At- 
kinson, tc) think you w'ould drop such things ar» yan 
have without some reason — and I will know iU" 
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“ I am R;rry I liavo dropped a word/* cries Atkin- 
son. ** 1 am sure I did not inteiul it; and your 
honour hath drawn it from me unawares.’* , 

“ Indeed, Atkinson/’ cries Booth, “ you liave made 
me veu’y uneasy, and 1 must be satisfied.” i 

“ Then, sir,” said the serjeanl, ” you shall give 
me your word of honour, or I will be cut into ten 
tliousaiid pieces before 1 will mention another syl- 
lable.” 

“ What shall I promise ?” said Booth. 

” Tliat you will not resent anything 1 shall lay to 
the colonel,” answered Atkinson. 

“llesent! — Well, I give you my honour,” said 
Booth. 

The Serjeant made him hind himself over and 
over agsuii, and then related to him the scene which 
tormerly passed between llie colonel and himself, as 
far as concerned Booth himself ; but concealed all 
that more immediately related to Amelia. 

“Atkinson,” cries Bootli, “I cannot be angry 
with yon, for I know you love me, and I have many 
obligations to you ; but you have done wrong in 
censuring tlie colonel for what he sai<l of me. 1 
deserved all that he said, and his eeiisures proceed- 
ed from his frieiidsliip.” 

“But it was not so kind, sir,” said Atkinson, “to 
say such tilings to me w ho am but a serjeant, and at 
such a time too.” 

“ 1 w ill hi'ar no more,” cries Booth. “ Be assured 
vou are tlie only man I would fn-give on this occa- 
sion ; and 1 forgivi* yon only on condition you never 
speak a word more of this nature. Tliis silly dream 
iialh into\i<-ated you.” 

“ I havi' done, sir,” cries the seijeanl. “ I know' 
iny distance, and whom I am to obey; but I liave 
one faNoiir to beg of jour honour, iieNcr to mention 
a word of what I liave said to my lady ; lor I know 
she ncNer would forgiNC me; 1 know she never 
would, oy what my wife hath fold me. Besides, 
Noii need not men! ion if, sir, to my lady, fur she 
knows it all already, and a great deal more.” 

Booth presently parted from the serjeant, having 
ilesired him to close his lips on tins occasion, and 
rcjiaired to bis wife, to whom he related the serjeant’s 
dri'am. 

Aiiudia turned as wliitif as snow, and fell into so 
viidcnt a trembling that Booth plainly perceived her 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himself. 
“Sure, my dear,” said lie, staring wildly, “ there is 
more in tliis than I know. A silly dream could not 
s<* iliseompose you. I heg you, I eiilreat you to 
ti 11 me — hath ever colonel James — ” 

At the very mention of the eolonel’s name Amelia 
f(dl t)u her knees, and begged her husband not to 
frigliten her. 

” What do I say, my dear love,” cried Bootli, 
” that can frighten you f” 

” -Notliing, my ilear,” said she ; “hut my spirits 
are so discomposed witli the dreiulful scene I saw 
last night, that a dream, which at another time 1 
should have laughed at, liatli shocked me. Do but 
promise me that you will not leave me beliind you, 
and I am easy.” 

‘‘ \ou may lie so,” eri(‘s Booth, for I w'ill never 
deny you anything. But make me easy too. I must 
know if you have seen anything in colonel James to 
displease you.” 

” W by sliould you suspect it 1” cries Amelia. 

“ You torment me to death,” cries Booth. ” By 
Heavens! 1 will know the truth. Hath he rver said 
or^done anything which you dislike 
“ Hoav, my dear,” said Amelia, “can you ima- 
I sliould (lisllke a man who is so much your 
tcieud I Think of ail the obligations you ba\e to 


him, and then you may easily resolve yourself. Do 
you think, because 1 refuse to stay behind you iu 
his house, that I have any object! to himt No, 
rny dear, had he done a thousand times more than 
he hath — was he an angel instead of a man, I would 
not quit my Billy. There’s the score, my dear — 
there’s the misery, to be left by you.” 

Booth embraced her with the most passionate rap- 
tures, and, looking on her with inexpressible tender- 
ness, cried, “ Upon iny soul, I am not worthy of 
you: I am a fool, and yet you cannot blame me. 
If the stupid miser hoards, with such care, his 
worthless treasure — if he watclies it with such 
anxiety — if every apprehension of another's sharing 
the least part 111 Is Iiis soul with such agonies — O 
Amelia! what must he my condition, what terrors 
must 1 fc(d, while I am watching over a jewel of 
such real, such inestimable w'orth!” 

“ I can, with great truth, return the compliment,” 
cries Aiiiflia. ” I have my treasure too ; and am so 
much a miser, tliat no force shall eyer tear me from 
it.” 

“ I am ashamed of my folly,” cries Booth ; “ and 
yet it is all fniin extreme tenderness. Nay, you 
yourself are the occasion. "Why will you ever at- 
tempt to keep a secret from met Do you think I 
shoultl have lesented to my friend his just censure 
of my conduct !” 

“ What censure, my dear lovet” cries Amelia. 

“ Nay, the seije;int hath told me all,” cries Booth 
— ” nay, and tliat he lialh told it to you. Door 
soul ! thou couldst not endure to liear me accusi'd, 
though never so justly, and by so good a friend. 
Indeed, my dear, 1 have (liseo\ered the cause of that 
resentment to the eolonid whieli you could not hide 
from me. I love you, I adore you for it ; indei'd, 
I eouhl not forgive a sligliting word on you. But, 
why do 1 conqiari^ things so unlike 1 — wliat tlie 
colonel said of im? was just and triu? ; every rellee- 
tioii on my Amelia must be false, ami villanoiis.” 

The discernment of Amelia was extremely (piick, 
and she now' perciuved what had haj)pened, and lu)W' 
much her husband knew' of the truth. She resolved 
therefore to humour him, and fell severely on colonel 
James for what he had said to the serjeant, which 
Booth endeavoured. all he could to soften; and thus 
ended this atiair, wliieli luid brought Booth to the 
very brink of a discovery which must have given 
him the liigliest torimmt, if it had not produced any 
of those tragical eifeets wliieli Amelia apprehended. 


CHAPTER YU. 

In which the author appears to be master of that profound 
Icaruiiif; called the knowledge of the town. 

Mii.s. Jamks now eanio to pay a morning’s visit to 
Amelia. She entered the room with her usual 
gai«*(y, and, after a .slight preface, addressing her- 
self to Booth, said she hatl been quarrelling witli 
lier husband on his account. “ I km)n' not,” said 
she, “ what he means by thinking ot sending you 
the Lord kuow's whither. I have insisted on his 
asking something far yon in'arer Imine ; and it 
would be the hardest thing in the w'^n ld it In' should 
not obtain it. Are we resolied never to encourage 
merit, but to fhiow* away all oiir pn-ferments on 
those w’lio do not de.s(’rve tlu'm I hat a set »>! 
conteiiiptihle wretches ilo we see strutting about the 
town in scarlet !” 

Booth made a vi'i y low how, and modestly spoke 
in disparagement ot hinlself. i o w'hich she aii« 
Bwered, “Imjeed, Mr. Booth, yon have merit; I 
have heard it from my hrotlier, wdio is a judge ol 
those matters, anil I am sure eaniiot be suspected 
[ of llatlcry. He is your friend as well us myself; 
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and we uill never let Mr. James rest till he hath 
got you a eom mission in England.** 

Booth bowed again, and was oH’ering to speak, 
but she interrupted him, saying, “ I will have no 
thanks, nor no tine speeches ; if 1 can do you any 
service I shall think I am only paying the debt of 
friendship to my dear Mrs. Booth.” 

Amelia, who liad long since forgot the dislike she 
had taken to Mrs. James at her tirst seeing her in 
town, had attributed it to the right cause, and had 
begun to resume her former friendship lor her, ex- 
pressed very vvann sentiments of gratitude on this 
occasion. She told Mrs. James she should be eter- 
nally obliged to her if slie could succeed in her kiixd 
endeavours; for tliat the thoughts of parting again 
with her husbaiid had given her the utmost concern. 
“ Indeed,’* added she, “I cannot help saying he hath 
some merit in the service, for he hath received two 
dreadful wounds in it, one of which very greatly en- 
dangered his life ; and I am convinced, if his pre- 
tensions were backed witli any interest, he would 
not fail of success.” 

“ They shall be backed with interest,” cries Mrs. 
James, “ if my husband hath any. lie hath no 
favour to ask for himself, nor for any other friend 
that I know of; and, indeed, to grant a man his 
just due ought hardly to be thotight a favour, llesume 
>our ohl gaiety, therefore, my dear Emily. Lord ! 
i remember the time when you was much the gayer 
creature of the two. But you make an arrant mope 
of yourself by confining yourself at home — one 
never meets you anywhere. Come, you shall go 
with me to the lady Betty Castleton’s.” 

” Indeed, you must excuse me, my dear,” an- 
swered .\melia, “ I do not know lady Betty.** 

“ IS'ot know lady Betty! how is that possible! — 
but no matter, I w’ill introduce you. She. keeps a 
morning rout ; hardly a rout, indeed ; a little bit of 
a drum — only four or five tables. Come, take your 
capuchin ; you positively shall go. Booth, you 
sludl go with us too. Though you arc with your 
w ife, anotlier w'oiiian will keep you in countenance.” 

“ La! cliild,” cries Amelia, “how you rattle i” 

“ I am in spirits,” answered !Slrs. James, “this 
morning; for 1 w<jn four nild)ers together last 
night ; and betted the things, and w»m almost every 
bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive to be part- 
ners — Come.” 

“Nay, cliild, you sliall not refuse Mrs. James,” 
said Booth. 

“ 1 have scarce s(?en my children to-day,” an- 
swered Amelia. “ Besides, I mortally detest cards.” 

“ Detest cards’.” cries Mrs. James. “ How can 
j on be 80 stupid ! I would not live a day without 
them — nay, indeed, I do not believe 1 should bo 
able to exist. Is there so delightful a sight in the 
world as the four honours in one’s own hand, un- 
less it be three natural aces at brag ? — And you really 
hate cards!” 

“ Upon reflection,” cries Amelia, “ I have some- 
times had great pleasure in them — in seeing my 
children build houses with them. My little boy is 
so dexterous that he will sometimes build up the 
whole pack.” 

“Indeed, Bootli,” cries Mrs. James, “ this good 
W'omaii of yours is strangely altered since I knew 
her tirst , but she will always he a good creature.” 

“ Upon iny word, my dear,” cries Amelia, “ you 
are altered too very greatly ; but I doubt not to 
live to see you alter again, when you come to have 
as many children as I haTc,” 

“ Children!” fries Mrs. James; “you make me 
sluiddcr. How can you envy me the only circuin- 
siujicc whicii makes inatrimoiiv comfortable V* 


** Indeed, my dear,” said Amelia, “ you injure 
me ; fur 1 envy no woman’s happiness in marriage.” 
At these words suidi looks passed between Booth 
and his wife as, to a sensible by-stander, wmuld have 
made all the airs of Mrs. James appear in the high- 
est degree contemptible, and would have rendered 
herself the object of compassion. Nor could that 
lady avoid looking a little silly on the occasion. 

Amelia now, at llie earnest desire of her husband, 
accoutred herself to attend her friend ; but first she 
insisted on visiting lier children, to whom slic gave 
several hearty kisses, and then, recommending them 
to the care of ^Irs. Atkinson, she and Ium* husband 
accompanied Mrs. James to the rout ; where few- ot 
my fine readers w ill be displeased to make part ( 
the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then enteretl an apart 
merit beset W'ith card-tables, like the rooms at Bat I 
and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immediately introduced 
her friends to lady Betty, who received thorn verj 
civilly, and presently engaged Booth and Mrs. Janie 
in a party at wdiist ; for, as to Amelia, she so rnuel 
declined playing, that as tlie parly could be tilled 
without her, she was permitted to sit by. 

And now, who should make his apjiparariee hu 
the noble peer of whom so mucli honourable men 
tion hath already been made in this history! H« 
walked directly up to Amelia, and adtlressed lu\ 
with ns perfect a confidence as if lie had not Ix'on 
in the least conscious of having in any manner dis- 
pleased her ; though the reader will hardly supjiose 
that Mrs. Ellison had kept anything a secret from 
him. 

Amelia ivas not, however, so forgetful. She made 
him a very distant curtsey, would seanre vouchsafe 
an answer to anything he said, and took the first 
opportunity of shifting her chair and retiring from 
him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was such that the jieer 
plainly perceived that he should gt‘t no advantage 
by pursuing her any farther at present. Insteail. 
therefore, of attempting to follow' her, he turned on 
his heel and addressed his discourse to another laily, 
though he could not avoid often casting his eyes to- 
W'ards Amelia as long as she nuiiained in tlu^ room. 

Eortune, which si'enis to have been generally no 
great friiuid to Mr. Booth, gave him no extraordi- 
nary marks of her favour at Jilay. He hist two full 
rubbers, which cost -five guiiuas ; after which, Ame- 
lia, wlio was uneasy at his lordship’s presence, beg- 
ged him in a whisper to return home ; w itli which 
request he directly com})lied. 

Notliiiig, I think, remarkable liappeiied to Boollu 
unless the rein*W'al of his acijuaintuiice w'itli an oflicer 
whom he had know’U abroad, and w lio made one of 
his party at the whist-lahic. 

The name of this gentleman, with whom the 
reader will liereafter he better acipiainted, waslVent. 
He had formerly been in the same rogiineiit witli 
Booth, and there was some intimacy between them. 
Captain 'J'rcnt expressed great delight in meeting 
his hrotlier oflicer, and both mutually promised to 
visit each other. 

The scenes which liad jiassixl the jireceding night 
and that morning had so confused Amelia’s thoiiglits, 
that, in the hurry in wliieh she was earrii'd oil 
Mrs. James, slie had entirely forgot her appointment 
W'ith I)r. Harrison. When she was informed at her 
return home tlnit the doctor hud been to wait 
Iier, and had expressed some anger at her being 
out, she became greatly uneasy, and begged hif 
husband to go to the doctor’s lodgings and make 
her apology. 

Bui, lest the reader should be as angry with 
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doctor as he had declared himself with Amelia, we 
think proper to explain the matter. Nothing then 
was farther from the doctor's mind than the concep- 
tion of any anger towards Amelia. On the con- 
trary, when the girl answered him that her mistress 
was not at home, the doctor said with great good 
humour, “ How ! not at home! then tell your mis- 
tress she is a giddy vagabond, and I will come to see 
her no more till she sends for me.” This the poor 
girl, from misunderstanding one word, and half for- 
getting the rest, had construed into great passion, 
several very bad words, and a declaration that he 
would neve-r see Amelia any more. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

In which two struu){crs make their n^ipearance. 

Booth went to the doctor’s lod^dngs, and found 
liim engaged with bis country friend and his son, 
a young gentleman who was lately in onlers ; both 
whom the doctor had left to keep his appointment 
with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of the last 
chapter wx* need take little notice of the apology 
made by Booth, or the doctor's rece[)lioii of it, which 
was ill Ids peculiar manner. “ Your wife,” said he, 
“ is a vain hussy to think heist'lf worth my anger ; 
hut tell her I liave the vanity myself to think I can- 
not be angry witliout a better cause. And yet tell 
her I intend to punish her for her levity ; for, if 
you go abroad, I have determined to take her down 
with me into the country, and make her do penance 
there till you return.” * 

“ Dear sir,” said Booth, “ I know not how' to 
thank you if you arc in etirncst.” 

** 1 assure you then I am in earnest,” cries the 
doctor; ” hut you need not thank me, however, 
since you know not how.” 

“ But would not that, sir,” said Booth, “beshow’- 
ing a slight to the coloiiul’s invitation! and you 
know I have so many obligations to him.” 

Don’t tell me of the colonel,” cries tlie doctor ; 
“the church is to be lirst sersed. Besides, sir, 1 
have priority of right, even to yourself. You stole 
iny little lamb from me ; for I Avas her first love.” 

“ Well, sir,” cries Booth, ‘‘if I shouhl be so un- 
happy to leave her to any one, she must herself de- 
lerndne; aiiil, I believe, it will not he ditlicuU to 
guess where her choice w ill fall ; for of all men, next 
to her Imshand, I believe, none can contend with 
Dr. Harrison in her favour.” 

‘‘ Since you say so,” cries the doctor, “ fftch her 
liither to dinner with us ; for I am at least so good 
a Christian to love those that love me — 1 will show 
you my daughter, iny old friend, for I am really 
})ioud of her — and you may hiing iny grand-children 
with you if you jilease. 

Booth made some eoTn])limeiita, and tlicn went on 
his errand. As soon as he W’as gone the old gentle- 
man said to the doctor, ” Pray, my good friend, 
what daughter is this of yours! I never so much as 
heard that you was married.” 

‘‘And what then,” cries the doctor; “did you 
ever hear that a pope was married! and yet some 
of them have had sons and daughters, I believe ; but, 
however, this young gentleman w'ill absolve me 
without obliging me to penance.” 

“ I have not yet that power,” answered the young 
clergyman ; “ for I am only in deacon’s onlers.” 

“ Are you not!” cru's the doctor; “ why then I 
will absolve myself. You are to know', then, my 
good friend, that this young lady was the d;iughter 
of a neighbour of mine, w'ho is since dead, and whose 
8tns, I hope, are forgiven ; for she had too much to 
answer for ou her child’s account. Her father w :is 


my intimate acquaintance and friend ; a worthier 
man, indeed, 1 believe, never lived. He died sud- 
denly when his children were infants ; and, perhaps, 
to the suddenness of his death it was owing that he 
did not recommend any care of them to me. How- 
ever, I, in some measure, took that charge upon me ; 
and particularly of her wliom I call my daughter. 
Indeed, as slie grew up she discovered so many 
good qualities that slie wanted not the remerahrance 
of her father’s merit to recommend lier. 1 do her 
no more than justice when I say she is one of the 
best creatures I ever knew. She hath a sweetness 
of temper, a generosity of spirit, an ojienness of 
heart — in a w'ord, she hath a true Christian disposi- 
tion. I may call her an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” 

“ I wish you joy of your daughter,” cries the old 
gentleman ; “ for, to a man of your disposition, to 
find out an adequate object of your benevolence is, 
I acknoAvlcdgc, to find a treasure.” 

“ It is, indeed, a haiipiness,” cries the doctor. 

“The greatest difficulty,’' added the gentleman, 
“ which persons of your turn of mind meet with, is 
in finding proper objects for their goodness ; for no- 
thing sure can be more irksome to a generous mind 
than to discover that it hath thrown away all its 
good offices on a soil that bears no other fruit than 
ingratitude.” 

“I remember,” dies the doctor, “ Phocyfidcs 
saitli, 

Mn xetxev tv ffTilpitv iffov ttrr* iv) vovi<u.* 

But he speaks more like a philosopher than a 
Christian. I am more pleased with a French writer, 
one of the best, indeed, tliat I ever read, who blames 
men for lumeiiling the ill return w'hich is so often 
made to tlie best olfices.f A tr^e Christian can 
never be disappointed if he doth not r(?ceive his 
rewanl in this world ; the labourer miglit as well 
complain that he is not paid Iiis hire iti the middle 
of the day.” 

“ I own, indeed,” said the gentleman, “ if we see 
it in tliat light — ” 

“ And ill what light sliould we see it!” answered 
the doctor. “ Are. we like Agrippa, only almost 
Christians 1 or, is Christianity a matter of hare 
theory, and not a rule for our practice 1” 

“Practical, uudouhtedly ; undoubtedly practical,” 
cries the gentleman. “ Your exauqde might indeed 
have eonvinecd me long ago that we ought to do 
good to every one.” 

“ Pardon me, father,” cries the young divine, 
“ that is rather a heathenish than a Christian doc- 
trine. Homer, I remember, introduces in his Iliad 
one Axylus, of whom he says, — 

•I’jXflf 5* 

Uuvrets yap 

But Plato, who, of the heathens, c.ime nearest to 
the Christian philosophy, eondeiuiie«l this as impious 
doctrine ; so Eustathius tells us, lolio *174.’ 

“ I know he doth,” cries the doctor, “ and so 
Barnes tells us, in his note upon the place ; hut if 
you remember the rest of the quotation as Avell as 
vou do that from Eustathius, you might haAC added 
the observation which Mr. Dryden makes in favtiur 
of this passage, that he found not, in all the Eatiii 
authors, so admirable an instance ot cxtensiAC huma- 
iiitv. You might have likewise remembered the 
iwhlc sciitimont with which Mr. Hi.rnes omU his 
note, the sense of whieli is tuken irom the hlth chap- 
ler of Matthew' : — 

• To do a kindiu‘s.s to a bad mini is like soAving your seiHl 
iu fl'i* «e.i. 

i ill-* was ii I’rloiul to ni:mkiud, for ho lovi-d lln'in all. 
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xai fdof JtfXio/a 

fMfyS* ayahifi kmxiltfi r* It* &v}p»nv i^xvarikXn* 

, Jtscofna, therefore, as if this chamotor ratlu?rl>e- 
a eUristiaii than a heathen, for Jloiner eould 
'ii<>t.ha\e transcribed it from any of his dcitiis. 
”\V1liioiaa ia^lt, therefp^ei *we imitate by sueli extendi \t^ 

, 1** . -“^'yv,, 

^0U8 memory you have !’* cries the 
^'illdecd, son, you must not eon- 
in these matters/’ 

_iV0 my o])iuIoii hastily,” cries tlie 
Again, what Mr. Voole, in his anno- 
iWon that verse of St. jMatthew — Tliat it 
; ia , coals of Jire upon tlmr heads, IIo\v 

- i understand, pray, the text immediately 
t — Love your (enemies ^ hh*ss thetn that 
do good to thorn that hate you.'* 
i; *j',T^U know, I snjjpoM*, vom^- ^^rnlb*m;m,” said 
tfiil!P#Oetor, ** how these wnnU .are ui'mually under- 
i . The commentat' •! son mentitni, I think, 

tellEI^^ , that love is not In i-e In he taken in th(‘ stri<*t 
auto si.'iiify tin- coiiiidaccncy of the heart ; 
your (■ nemirs as thxl’s emunii-s, and seek 
of tliem for his lionour ; and, for your 
,}oii may seek moderate satisfaetioii of 
are to lo\e tliem with a love eon- 
« -^.‘these thin.r>i ; that is to say, in jdainer 
'"'^or^^yWarc to lo\e iln-m and liatc them, and bless 

and do !ln m I .ind misi hit-f.” 

\ “ Exeellentl admu aide saiil the <dd j^mitleman ; 

m ^ 



j^a ve 

'J-ln* 


V. ''‘^ Ido not approNC ridicule,” said the son, 
subjects/’ 

1 neither,” cries tin- doctor; “I will 
opinion, tln*refui'e, v<'ry seriously. 

;* Iwd'; tiikqn to^■eth('l■ eornain a ver\ ])odti^^• 

:^J:l^lJCcept, delivered in the plainest words, and y< t il- 
^•^irj&^rated by the clearest instanet* in the conduct of 
y &O Supreme IJelng ; and la^itly, the practice of this 
■^]^eeept is most nobly enforced by the reward au- 
y;^»ied — that ye may be the c/n'tdren, and so forth. 

;S';;-JWO man who understands a\ haf it is to lovo, ami to 
an<l to do good, can mi -lake the meaning. 

'tlf .they required any < ommeiit, the m ripture it- i mid soon uft«'r onl 
f'lGimords enoM'. 1/ thtjie. cja/ny hun;/r/\ feed him; \ cm-rx the \\lude < 


great difficulty Mbheylng this wise, this 
this noble precepl^f •, If revenge he, as a CtirtailV dl* 
vine, not greatly to his honour, calls it, the mbst 
luscious mors(*l the devil (*ver <iroppcd into thd 
mouth of a sinner, it must be nllowcir at least to 
cost us often extremely dear. It is a dainty, if iun 
deed it he one, w Iiieh we corn(5 at with great inquie* 
tilde, with great dillienlty, and willi great danger. 
Hoivever pleasant it. mai lx* to the palate while wo 
are feeding on it, it is sure to li-ive a hitter reliah 
behind it; ami so far, iiulct-d, it imiy he cal^d. a 
Insc-ious morsel, that the most gn-edy appetites M*e 
soon glutted, and the most eager longing for it ik 
soon turned into loathing and repentance. I allow 
there is something temj)ting in its outward appear* 
ance, but it is like tlie heaulifnl colour of itoine 
poisons, from whicli, Imuevi-r lln-y may attract OUr 
eyes, a ri'gard to our own welfare coinmandi|l tin to 
alistuiii. Ami this is an ahst incm-e to whidl|^||ldoni 
alone, w ithout atiy divine command, hath 
found a«leipiate, w'ith instance.^ of w hich tnPvreek 
and Latiti authors everywhere ahoiind. May not a 
ehrislian, therefore, he W ('ll ashamed of making a 
stnnd)ling-l)lock of a pn-ct-j t whieh is not only con- 
sistent with his u«>iltlly inteiest, but to which aa 
noble an iucimtiNe is pro])Osed 

Tin- idd gentleman fell into raptures at thi« speech, 
and, after making many comjdimeuls to tne doctor 
upon it, he turned to his son, and told him he Imd 
an opportunity now of h arnln j-njore in one day than 
lie had learnetl at the university in a twndvemontli; . 

'riie non replied, that he alloived the doctrino to 
b(? extremely good in i;eucral, and tliat he agreed 
with the gr<*atcr part : “but 1 must makt‘ :i ilintilic* 
tion,’’ Slid he. However, he was inlcrnipted from 
hi.s disiiiietion at pi'-'-onr, for now Ihioth returned 
with Aimdia 'iml the «-hildr(‘n. 


thirstf give him dnnk; not i‘t. /(dcriU(/ evil for 
pkinl or railing for radiioi^ Imt contra riwist ,, ble&siny. 
•v^hey. do not, i/nh’cd, w.mt the comments of men, 
when they cannot hend their minds to tlu^ 
e'd^dsu|ttce of scripture, are desirous to wrest scrip- 
ft coinpli^^^^ with their own im liuations.” 
nobly and J^tly observed,” « ii» s the old 
't^Atttleman. “ Indeed, 'iihy g(»od friend, }ou havoex- 
the text with the utmost pcrspicnitv.” 

^ ^Bat if this be the meaning,” cries the son, 
pi** tliere must be an end of all law and justice, for I 
\¥ not see how any man can prosecute his enemy in 
Oourt of justice.” 

. '♦^tjislrdon me, sir,” cries the doctor. ‘Mndoed, as 
Hl^eHieiny merely, and from a spirit, of revmige, he 
;||tpitocat« and he ought not to prosecute him ; hut as 
'^ftO^ender against the of Ids country In* may, 
tftlididt is his duty so to db* Is there any sjiirit of rr- 
vt#age in the magistrates or ofilcers of jusii»-»- ulim 
i^iey puiiisl) eriminals? Why do .sneli, ordinarily J 
mean, concern ♦hcmsclves in inlln-ling piini.shiiients, 
but because i< is their duty 1 ! and why in ;y not. a 
private man delivei' an oifender into the hands of 
fttBItlce from the same laudahlo niotiv»; ? Reienge, 
of {41 kinds, is strictly jnohihitod ; w herefme, 
ate not to execute it with our own hainks, so 
MHher* are ive to jnake use of the law as tlic iiistni- 
of. priv^e malice, and to worry each o^hcr 
■;W|th ,ivoten|Jy and rancour. And where is the 


(11 M’l l.li IX. 

A M-t-iii- of ni 'il -i u v^it and Imriu'iir, 

In the afterno 'll fie- old .n'Mlh-man proposial a walk 
to Vanxliall, :i jilan- of whii-li, he said, he had iteaiti 
inindi, hut had in-vi-r -M cn it. 

Th«‘ doctor readily agi i ( d to hi.s tVieml’.s proposal, 
rd two eo ii-hes to 1)0 sent for to 
mpany. lint when the servant 
was gone for ihcm Hootli aeipiainted the doctor thaf 
it w'iis ^et too early. “Is it sot” said tin? doctor {; 
“why, then, 1 will curvy \ou first to one of 
greatest and highest, entertainments in the w'orld.^^r-j 

I'lie children pricked up their ears at this, norpfd 
any of the company guess w hat lie meant ; and Arne- 
li.i asked what entertainment he could carry tliem to 
at that time of day 1 

** Suppose,” Kuys the doctor, ” I should cftiieyr you 
to court.” 

“ .\t five o’clock in tin' afti-rnoou I” cries Booth. 

“Ay, supposi* 1 siiouhl liavt- interest enough to in- 
troduce you into tlie jireseuee 

“You are jestitig, dr-ar ^ir,” (-ries Amelia. 

“Tinh-eil, I am s -i ions,” ..nsvvered the doctor. “I 
will introduce you into that picscnee, compared to 
wlic^iii till- grratest emperor on the earth is i»awy 
millioii- of do;,»-n.,..s nioanor (liaii the mosf Cf>U- 
toinpiihlo ropfili? is to him. What entertftiutftWll 
<-:in there he to a rational being (-qnal to thili.t: , 

not the taste of iiiHiikirid most w re tehedly do^rkved* , 
wln-re wauihl the TSin man find an honour, 
w In rc w'onhl tUW toye of ph asure propose so adk"v^ 
quate an ohjeettodlnue worshij) t with whut costs#/, 
inu.st the coiitcrripTatiou of being admitted to suefek, 
I>res<!nce fill tfie mind I The pitiful courts of- 
an* open to few, and to those only: ftt 
seasons ; but from tliis glorious andgratS^tl# 
we are none of u«, ana at no lime exilmlcd.” 
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was prooootliiig tht^ A\hr.n the bc»v- 
rant retuniocl, sayini^ th«^ coached, ready ; ami 
he whole company with the grolfileat alacrity ai- 
, ended the doctor to St James’H church. 

Wilt'll the service was ciuh'd, and tlicy were again 
rot into their coat'hes, Anudia returned the ilnelur 
uany thanks fur the light in which he had placed 
l!r‘u>? worship, assuring him that she hatlm‘ver he- 
bre had so much transport in her lle^otio^l as at this 
iiaCt and saying sluj believed she slnudd l.e t!i(* 
letter for this notion he hud gisen her as long asslie 
ivod. 

The coaches being c.omo to w.iler-sid<'., they 
lU alighted, and, getting into om; boat, proceeded to 
Vauxliall. 

The extreme heanty and eleganee (d’ tliis place is 
yell known to almost I’Ycry one ol niy readi*rs; and 
lajipy is it for me that il is so, since fo giv«' aii 
nle<iua.te idea of if ivonKl exceed my ])o\vcr of* de- 
icriptiottr To delineate, tlie particular hc.mliis of 
hose gardens would, indeed, reipiire as mm li pains, 
imi as much paper too, as to relnssr.^e all l!ie good 
lotions of their master \vhos<' life piove-, the truth 
)f an ohscrvatioji Avliich 1 iea<l in some elJiie 

vriter, tliat a truly elegant t.a ie i- e.eii. r .11_\ uu- 
lauied with an exeollejtey of li.aii; or, in other 
Yords, that true virtue is, imh.eil, smthing el .• hot 


rue taste, j 

HmMiurcompany diverted I liemselvos uith w.aik- | 
ng an hour or two hf f'ire the ninse- beean. Of all j 
, lie seven, Booth alone !iad ever he. oi h. r»‘ before ; j 
10 that, to all the rest, the pl.na-, v.iili its other 1 
‘harms, luul that of novelty. ^\ hen the ni'i'^te. . 
dayed, Amelia, who stimd ni>:\t to th.' doctor, ■-.■id 
.0 him in ii wiiisjiei-, " 1 hojie 1 mn not gni.'lv of 
irofauenoss ; hut, in jiur-'iiam e of f h M ehe. -ful eliain 
if thoughts with vv)ii(‘h von li.ive io'-pireil ne this 
illerufioii, I was just ir es |o-t. m a rev, ri.', ami fan- 
■ied myself iji fliose hiis.hi! n.io-ions hicli we 
lope to e.r,j()\ liereafter. 1 lie .1, lM-i"--,s sweetness 
if the j)lace, the eiicli.iiiiiin:- ,:.;ii!;i.ot tiic mte-ic, 
itid tlic satisfaction whl' ji ai';.. , in . ,.i\ oue’>, 

^Ohliteiiiince, cairied mv o-iil al-.uon tohea'.'itiu 
Is ideas. 1 coiiM not li ive, i .,!, ■«■<!. im ijo.td ilai ' 


lad lieiMi anvtliing like tin- in lh ■- w 
The doetof smiled, an-i -■ ii<l, “ \oii ile.'.v m t 
lam, tlieri m.iy he jilea .u la's of \si.i.-|i yoo , ..uhl 
Mliceive no idea, till you •letually cn'pived them.” 

And now tile little l>o\ , vvho iiad loog withstood 
he attractions of several chet see lUes that p .s-. ,! to 
nid fro, could contain no lon.ir, hi* •;-.h.'-l hi- 
iiother to give him one, saying, ” 1 am i:,- mv 
li.ster would be glad of anotlier, though she is 
tslianjod to usk.” 1 he tloetor, ov erhe.u imjt llu' child, 
iiropo(>cd that they shonid all ret ri »' to some jdace 
ivherc they miglit sit d.ovn and lefresli themselves ; 
ivliieh they acconli'iulv did. Ameli.i now missed 
icr husbnml ; but, as she Imd three men in her com- 
’'any, and one of them was the iloctor. she cim< luded 
lerselt sind her chihiren to hi- safe, and (louhted not 
jut that Booth wouhl soon Ihid her out. 

They now sat down, and tin? d'letor vetv ;,il- 
.*.l)tly desired Aimdia to <all for what ‘-lie ii;.e,l. 
tiJKm which the childi CM were sujijdieil with | 

U^d soirpe ham and ehicKen were provided Ne- ibr j 
'est of the company ; with wl.ieh vvliile they wre 
themselves w ith the higlicst sati^f letiou, t v\ o 
lellows walking arm-iu-arui, c me c.p, and 
they came ojipo.-ite to Amelia tln v 

full in tin? face, ktld one •.filiein 
Aloud to the? other, “D — ii rne, My lord, if she 
angel ’/’—My lonl stood sl,ill, staring likc- 
without speaking a word ; when two 
same gang cat lie ne undone of therncried, 


“Come along, Jack, I have seen her before } 
sill* is loo well niuiiiicd already. Three J 
enough for one woman, or tin* devil is in ill” 

“ i) — Ji me,” says lie that spoke llrst, and vvhow . 
they called .Jaek, “ I will have a brusli at her if 
siie lielouged to the, wlioli! convocation.” And BO 
saying, In* w(*ut np to the young elergymun, and 
cried, “ Doctor, sit. up a little, if you please, and 
doii’ttake up more room iua bed than belongs to you*’’ 
At wbic.li words lie. g.ive the young uiatX' a push, • 
ami seated hini.^-elf down dirt‘et.ly over a^iUStAmfdia, 
and, leaning both his elbows on the taliie, he fixed 
his eye.s on her in a manner with wiilch modesiy 
can neither look nor hear to be looked at. 

Amelia seenuHl greatly shocked at this treatment; 
upon which the doctor reniovetl her vvithiu liu% 
and then, fuciiig the gentleman, asked him wdwt he 
nnsijit by this iiide hi-h:iviuur f — I . pou which niy 
lord sfeppod up ands.iid, *' J)oi/t be impertinent, old 
gentleman. iJu you think such fellows as you we 
lo k< ej), d -'ll me, sueh line wenches, d — nine, to 
y oorselve-:, d — n iiieT* . . 

“No, no.” cries .Tack, “tin* old geritlemxin, J#- ' 
more r»*ason:ihle. Here’s the fellow thal.i^tS Up 
the ii,lie-Mi;.r. D' n’i. you see liow his mouth ■S’^atbrs 
at h(‘r { \\ here’s your -.lahbering hih For, though 
the aeiitlem.in !.:id li-litly guessed Im was a clergy- 
man, \<‘i iie had not any of th.^e insignia Oil With 
whiidi It would base been i rnpj ' >per to liave appeared; 

there. 

“Such Ih-v'' as you,” cries tin* y oung clergyman, 
“ought to he W'll wliippeil :il -cliool, instead of 
hein^- siitfereil to heeoiae iiiiisaii''. ^- in society.” 

” Ihty-, sil l” saysrJiu k ; “ J hciic'Ve 1 am US good 

a man as yourself, Mr. . and as good a Sjcliolar 

loo. /; .'v ////• .yv.v fy./o/yffr’ m: -r/ Tcll 111© what'lI 
next, D— n me, j’ll h. id y m lifty pounds yOU 
dou'! tell 11 , (• v\ hat’s 

“'ion have him, .1 eri> - my lord, “ It is 

over w ith him, d “'ll. tr.r he e.iu’t suikc aiiolhoi* 


“If 1 lial yon in a priepiT pl.i'-.',” cries the clergy- 
!i..n. “ \ i.i duMild tili.l 1 \\.'nhi strike a l.hjw, and 
1 protly I..;', <! i ’ 

“ Theo-." my lo-k “ ti'.ere is 1 luMneckiiess • 

the elei-y i:. ■< -p'divihe vv'.'lf iu slieep’s 

•lotbing r* !i iiio, l,o'.\ 'nm i-niks! You mu<t 

.M . is il to inai, fi .th : or eke !;. w;.l i : r d with pride. ” 

” .\v, ;jv,” Cl it.-. ,]a;k, “ hi t;n fh ; .;y altHic for 
M ;de ; the;.-’- n,.t a hu i in, ih.^ kir...; lom now hath 
!';e pi nh' t.f tii.tl h ihn.\ 

“ r. t lie.- the doctor, turning to the other, 

* ;uf vtm a I'Kvl t" 

“ 'I’es, Mr. ,” cries lie, “ I have tliat honour, 

ndetal.” 

“And I snpp«>st' you have ]»ridi' too, ” said tlie 
!oft< 

“ 1 hope 1 have, si;,” ausweind hi’, ‘‘;it yoiirser- 
iee.” 

“If «uch a one as voii, sir,” eiii'S the doctOCt 
‘ wlioare not mdy a .-candal lo tiie Tiiie you hear as 
I lonl, hot I v.-ii a- a mr.n, can prfteiul to }>ridc, why 
Aiil v.us o.t; .il;..-a it f>i a dergyni.in ' I .-oppose, 

■ ir, by yii! I’ln--, you are in the ;< i my ; :imb hy 
i;r riidt<.;! ill \oiir hal, yen .seem to !'«■ pioijd id (hat 

■ >.>. H.iu iiiueii a:<amr ami nm.v h-imumhle iB 
:ho servieo in wimii that -eullemai. is enh-ted 
diauM.uis- Mhy li.mi -Imald yon ol,pel_ lo the 
iiiiile'i'f I.'it Ic!.:-. , -.ince l)m luWCSt of the tuiictiott 

■s in l.•.il!y evmv'way >o much your superior T’ , 

‘‘Tula I'iihi 'I'id-um.’’ cries luy lord. 

“ lliMvever, i;c 111 hmien,” ei'ii’S tlio doctor, “ if .you, 
lavti the h i-l preteiisinii to tliat name, 1 bejf yOlt 'd',; 
ivill put an end to youi' trolic; since you 
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gives to much uneasiness to the lady. Nay, I entreat 
jou for your own sakes, for heie is one cuming 
who will talk to you in a very different style from 
ours." 

“ One corning I" cries my lord ; “ what care I 
who is coming 1" 

" I suppose it is the devil," cries Jack ; “forlicre 
are two of his livery servants alre:uly." 

“ Let the devil come as soon as he will," cries my 
lord ; “ d — n me if I have not a kiss !" 

Amelia now fell a trembling; and her children, 
perceiving her fright, both hung on her, anrl began 
to cry; when Booth and captain Trent both came up. 

Booth, seeing his wife disordered, asked eagerly 
what was the matter i At the same time the loiai 
and his companion, seeing captain Trent, whom they 
well knew, said both togetlnu', “ Wliat, doth this 
company belong to you V* When the doctor, with 
great presence of mind, as he was apprehensive of 
some fatal consequence if Booth should know what 
had passed, said, " So, Mr. Booth, 1 am glad }ou 
are returned ; your jjoor lady liere began to bo 
frighted out of ln;r wits. But now you have him 
again," said he to Amelia, " I hope you will be easy." 

Amelia, frightened us she w'as, presently took the 
hint, and greatly eiiid her husljaud for leaving her. 
But the little boy was not so quick-sighted, and 
cried, “ Indeed, papa, tliose muighty men tliere have 
frightened my mamma out of her wits." I 

How!" cries Booth, a little moved ; ‘‘frightened ! 
Hath any one frightened you, my dear 

“ No, my lov<?," answered she, “ nothing. 1 know 
not what the child means. Everything is well now 
1 see you safe." 

Trent had been all the whih,* talking aside with 
the young sparks ; and now, addressing himself to 
Booth, said, ‘‘ Here liath been some little mistake; 

1 believe my lord mistook Mrs. Booth for some 
other lady." 

“ It is impossible," cries my lord, “to know every 
one. I am sure, if 1 hud known the lady to he a 
woman of fashion, and an acquaintaiiee of caj)taiM 
Trent, 1 should have said nothing disagre(‘ahle to 
her ; but, if 1 have, 1 ask her pardon, and the eoin- 
paiiy’s." 

" 1 am in the dark," cries Booth, “ Pray what is 
all this matter !" 

“Nothing of any consequence," cries the doetor, 

“ nor worlli your iinpiiring into. You he w it was a 
mistake of Uie ])erson, and 1 really believe his lord- 
Rhip that all proceeded from his not knowing to 
whom the lady belonged." 

“ Come, come," says Trent, “ there is nothing in 
tlie matter, 1 assure }ou. 1 will tell ^ou the whole 
another liine." 

“ Very well ; since you say so," cries Booth, “ I 
am contented." So ended the affair, and the two 
sparks made their congee, and sneaked off. 

“Now they are gone," said the young gentleman, 
“ I must say I never saw two worse-bred jackanapes, 
nor fellows that deserved to he kicked more. If I 
had had them in another place 1 would have taught 
them a little more respect to tlie chiireh." 

“ You took rather a better way," answered the 
doctor, “ to teach them that ri*spoct." 

Booth now desired his frienil Trent to sit down 
with them, and jn’o posed to call for a fresh bottle of 
wine ; but Amelia’s spirits were too iniieli liiscon- 
certed to give her any prospect of ])leasure that 
evening. She thei'efore laid hold of the pretence of 
ner children, for whom she said the hour was aU 
ready too late ; with whi(;h the doctor agreed. So 
they paid t'neir reckoning and departed, leaving to 
the two rakes the triumph of having totally dissipated 


the mirth of this little innocent company, wllo were 
before enjoying complete satisfaelioii. 

CHAPTER X. 

A curious con-pi^ation bcivivu tins doctor, tlw young clergy- 
inaii, and tiiu yoitiu' clcrgymau’s lather. 

The next morning, when the doetor and his two 
friends were at breakfast, tlie young clergymmi, in 
whose mind the injurious treatment he had n?eeived 
the evening before tvas very deeply impressed, re- 
newed the conversation on that subject. 

“ It is a scandal," said he, “to the government, 
that they do not preserve more respect to the clergy, 
by punishing all rudeness to them with the utimjst 
severity. It was very justly observed of you, sir," 
said he to the doetor, “that the lowest clerg)man in 
England is in real dignity superior to tlie liighest 
nobleman. What then can be so shocking as to see 
that gown, which ought to entitle us to the venera- 
tion of all we irn^et, treated with contempt joid ridi- 
ule1[ Arc we not, in fact, embassadors from lieLf'm 
to the world t and do they not, therefore, in deny-. 
ing us our due respect, deny it in reality to Him tliat 
sent us !" 

“ If that be the case," says the doetor, “ it bc'hoves 
them to look to themselves; for He >vlio scut us is 
able to exact most severe vengeance for tlie ill treat- 
ment of his ministers." 

“ Very true, sir," cries the young one ; “ and 1 
heartily hope He will ; but those punishineiits an* :it 
loo great a distance to infuse terror into wicked 
minds. The government ouglit to interfere wit!i its 
immediate censures. Fines and iMqirisouments and 
corporal punishments operate more forcibly on ilic 
human mind than all the fears of damnation." 

“ Do you think so V* cries the doctor ; " then I ;mi 
afraid men are very little in earnest in thosi* fears." 

“ jMost justly oliserved," says the old genlh'maii. 
“ Indeed, I am afraid that is too iiiueli tlie ease." 

“In that," said the son, “the guverninent is to 
blame. Are not books of inrididity, treating our 
holy religion as a mere imposture, nay, soiiKMinu's 
as a mere jest, pul)lish(?d daily, and spreatl abroad 
amongst the people with jiertect impunity I" 

“ You are certainly in the right," sa^s the doctor, 
“ there is a most hluineable reinissness with regard tc 
these matters ; but the whole blame doth imt lie 
there; some little share of the fault is, 1 am afraid, 
to be imputed to the clergy themselves." 

“ Indeed, sir," cries the young one, “ 1 did not 
expect that charge from a gentleman of your cloth. 
Do tlie ch'i'gy give any encouragement to sucli 
books 1 Do they not, on tlie contrary, cry loudly 
out against the sntfering them 't This is the invi- 
dious aspersion of the laity; and I did not expect, tc 
hear it contirined by one of our own cloth." 

“ Be not too impatient, young gentleman," sau. 
the iloctor. “ I do not absolutely confirm the 
charge of the laity ; it is mu(di too general and too 
severe ; but even tlie laity tliemselves do not attack 
Ihcin in that part to which you have applied your 
defence. 'I’hey are not supposed such fools as to at- 
t.a<!k that ndigioii to which they owe their temporal 
welfare. They are not taxed with giving any other 
support to iiiHdelity than what it draws from the ill 
examples of their lives ; I mean of the lives of some 
of them. Here too the .laity carry their censures 
loo far ; for there are very few or none of the clergy 
whose lives, if compared with those of the laity, call 
be called profligate ; but such, indeed, is tlie per- 
fect purity of our religion, such is the innocence and 
virtue whieli it^ exacts to entitle us to its glorious re- 
wards and to scn?en us from its dreadful punish^ 
meiits, that he must be a very good man indeiT 
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who livps up to it. Thus then these persons argue, j 
This man is educated in a perfect knowledge of re- 
ligion, is learned in its laws, and is by his profes- 
sion obliged, in a manner, to have them always 
before Ins ey(.‘s. Tlie rewards whic.h it promises to 
the obedience of tliese laws are so great, and the 
punishments threatened on ilisolu'dience so dreadful, 
that it is impossible but all men must fearfully lly 
from the one, and as eag(?rly j)iirsue the othtjr. If, 
therefore, such a person lives in direct oj)positLon to, 
and ill a constant breach of, these, laws, the inference 
is obvious. There is a pleasant story in Matthew 
Ibiris, which 1 will tell you as widl as 1 can remem- 
ber, it. Two young gentlemen, I think tliey were 
priests, agreed together tliat wdiosoever died lirsl 
should return and acipiaiiit his friend with the 
secrets of the other world. Oim of them died soon 
after, and fulfilled his promis('. The whole relation 
he gave is not very material ; but, among other 
things, he produced one of his hands, which Satan 
liad made use of to wa ite upon, as the moderns do 
on a card, anil had sent liis eotn])liinents to the 
priests for the nuinher of souls which the wicked 
exaini»les of their lives daily sent to hell. This story 
is the more remarkable as it was Avritteii by a 
priest, and a great favourer of his order.” 

“ I".xcelle]it !” cried the old gentleman; ‘‘wliata 
memory yon have !” 

*« Hut, sir,” cries the young inie, “ a clergyman is 
a man as well as another ; and, if such perfect 
purity he I'xpecled — ” 

“ I do not expect it,” cries thi* doctor; “ and I 
hope it will not he expected of ns. The scripinn? 
itself gives us this hope, where the best of us are 
said to fall twenty times a-day. But sure we may 
not allow the practice of any of those grosser crimes 
which contaminate tln^ wliole mind. AVe may ex- 
jioct ail obedience to the ten commandments, and an 
abstinence from sucli notorious vices as, in the first 
place, Avarice, which, indeed, can liardly subsist 
without the breach of mori* commandments than 
one. Indeed, it w’ould be excessive eandoiir to inia- 
giiie tliat a man who so visibly sets his Y»hole heart, 
not only on this world, hut on one of the most worth- 
less things in it (for so is money, without ri'gavd to 
its iisesj, should be, at the same time, laying up liis 
treasure in heaven. Ambition is a second x ice of 
this sort: we are told we cannot serve Ciod and 
Mammon. I might have applied this to avarice ; 
hut I chose rather to mention it here. AVheii xve 
see a man sneaking about in courts and levees, and 
doing the dirty work of great men, from the ]iO])es 
<>t preferment, can we believe that a fellow wdiom 
we see to ha\e so many hard taskmasters upon earth 
ever thinks of his Master whieh is in heaven ? Must 
he not himself lliink, if ever he rellccts at all, that 
so glorious a master w'ill disdain and disowni a ser- 
vant who is the dutiful tool of a court-favonritc, 
and emjiloycd either as a pimp of his pleasure, or 
sometimes, perhaps, made a dirty channel to assist 
in the conveyance of that corruption which is 
clogging up and destroying tlic very ^itals of ]i;8 
country 

“ The last vice which 1 shall mention is Pride. 
There ig not in tlic universe a more ridiculous nor 
a more contemj)tihle animal tlian a proud clergy- 
nian ; a turkey-cock or a jackdaw are otjeets of 
veneration when irompared with him. I don’t 
mean, by Pride, that noble dignity of mind to which 
goodness can only administer an adequate object, 
■'vhich delights in the testimony of its own consci- 
^iice, and could not, without th^ highest agonies, 
osar its condemnation. By JVide I mean iliat 
saucy passion which exults in every little eventual 


pre-eminence over other men : such are the ordinary 
gifts of nature, and the paltry presents of fortune, 
wit, knowdedge, birth, strength, beauty, riches, 
titles, and rank, 'fhat ])ussion which is ever as- 
piring, like a silly child, to look over Ihi* heads of 
all about them ; w'hicri, w hile it servilely adheres 
to the great. Hies from the poor, as if afraid of con- 
tamination ; devouring greedily every murmur of 
applause and every hjok of admiration ; i)l( ased 
and elated with all kiiul of respect ; arel hurt and 
inllumed with the couLcmjit of the lowest and most 
despicable of fools, even with such as In aleii you 
last night disrespectfully at Vauxliall. (.’an such a 
iiiind as this he lixed on things above i (.’an such a 
man rellect that lie hath tin; iifellahle lionour to be 
employed in the immediate scrvici; of his great 
('reator ? or can he j)lease himself with the heart- 
warming ln>pi‘ that his ways are accej)tal)le in the 
sight of that glorious, that incomprehensible Beiiigt” 

“Hear, child, lu'ar,” cries the old gentleman; 
” hear, and iinpro\e your understanding. Jruieed, 
my good rrieiid, no one retires from )ou without 
carrying away some good instructions with him. 
Learn of the doctor, 'rom, and you will be the 
better man as long as yon live.” 

“ L'lnlonhtedly, sir,” answe red Tom, “ the doctor 
hath spoken a great deal of excellent truth ; and, 
w ithoiit a conqiliment to him, I was always a great 
admirer of his sermons, particularly of their oratory. 
But, • 

Ncc tamen lv>r. trihuens drderim qnuque crrtrrn. 

I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to ])ut up 
with an allVont any mure than another man, and 
more especially when it is jiaiii to the order.” 

“ I am very sorry, young gentleman,” cries the 
doctor, ” that you should hi; ever liable to be af- 
fronted as a clcigym.ai ; anil I do assure you, if I 
had know’ll jour ilisj)ositii)n formerly, the order 
should never have been atlVouted ihrinigh you.” 

The old gentleman now' began to ciieck his son 
for his opposition to the doctor, when a servant de- 
livered the latter a note from Amelia, whieli he read 
immediately to himself, and it contained the follow- 
ing words : 

** >tY i»KMi SiK, — S(»mct.hin!4 hiith h:>p][t(‘nc(l since I saw 
you which >(ives me ^jrcat uiica.^im-.NS, ami 1 heg the favour of 
seeing you as soiui as j)0.'.sii>h‘ to advise with you upon it. I 
am your inoat ohligeilmul dutiful daughter, 

“ Amkm.v Booth.” 

'I'he doctor’s answ er w’as, tl\at he w oidd wait on 
the. lady directly ; and then, turning to his friend, 
he asked him if he would not take a walk in the 
Park before dinner. ” 1 must go,” says he, ” to 
the lady who was with us last night ; for 1 am afraid, 
by her letter, some had accident hath lia[)j)ened to 
her. Come, young gentleman, I spoke a little too 
hastily to you just now ; hut I ask your pardon. 
Some allowance must he made to the w’armth of 
your blood, 1 hope ivc shall, in time, both think 
alike.” 

The old gentleman made his friend another coin- 
pliinent ; and the young one declared he hoped ho 
should always think, anil act too, with the dignity 
becoming his cloth. After which the doctor took 
his leave for a while, and went to Amelia's lodgings. 

As soon as he w’as gone the old gentleman lell 
j very severely on his son. ” 'rom,” says he, “ how 
can you he such a fool to undo, by your perverse- 
ness, all that I have been doing If Wliy will you 
not learn to study mankind with tlic attention 
whicli I have employed to that j)urpose “? Do you 
think, if 1 had alfrontcd this obstinate old fellow as 
you do, I should ever have engaged his friendship 

“ I cannot help it, sir,” said 'I'om : ” I have not 
studied six years at the universitj to give up my 
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, tho lady's pavtlon ; for, as tht*vc was nothing 

' V^inarkable iu lu r dross, ho roally V)elioved he had 
'. i.djeeu mistakoii. 

;; Me then wont :nj,‘:iin a huntinif through Iho rooms, 
and soon alior loiind llooth wallviii^ without his 
mask hetW'tMUi too ladios, one of whom wasiu a hliu* 
''. domino, and the otlier in tiu* dress of a sln phcidess. 

. ; Will,” fries tlie eoloiiel, “ do you know what, is 

i;.;. become of our wives; Idr I have seen neitlu-r of them 
we have been iu tin.’ lajoin Ihiotli answered, 
he supposeil lliey wi'n? l.mth to”‘etlier, and 
pi^t^hey should Hud them by and by.” “ AV hat cries 
lady iu the blue domino, ” arc* yam both eoim* 
duty then with your w im's t as for yours, Mr. 
|;,A^dennan,” said she to the; eoh.mel, ” 1 make no 
but she is got into much luMtcr company 
her hu^ ” How can you l)e so cruel, 


^i^Edhin t" said tlicslu'pln'rdess ; ”yc»u willmakt' him 
!^.:;ohE8-t hifl wife by ami by, for he is a military man I 
;f asEtirc you.” ‘‘ .hi tin* train bands, I presume,” 
’,y;'-,Ctie8 the domino, ” for lie is plainly dat«al from tin* 
city.** “ I own, indeed,” cric's the otlnu-, ” the' r:i‘iitle- 
mati smells strongly of 'I'liames-strcct, and, if 1 may 
iMi^VEntUre to g-ues.s, of tin; hommrable calliim' of ;i 

te#pr.” 

Why, wdiat the iliw il hast tlion pickcal up here ?” 
pirtes James. 

]! “ Upon my soul, I don’t know*,” answered Booth ; 

1 wish you would take one of tin m at h.•asl.” 

, , AVhat say you, madam V' cries the domino, ‘‘ will 
you go with the colonel ! • 1 assure you you ha\e 
mi.8tEkcu your man, for he is no li-s.s a person than 
the great colonel Janu s himsedf,” 

. “No wonder, then, that .Mr. Bor)|!i gives him his 

P '’" 'tpholce of us; it is the inoper dlice of a c*aterer, in 
jl^hich capacity Mr. Booth hatii, i am told, the ho- 
nhtir to serve the nolde colonel.” 

Much good may it do you with your ladies I” 
James ; “ I will 1»‘<) in pursuit of hetler game.” 
words he walKed nil'. 

You are a true sporfs/nan,” eiicvs the .vlu'-j>erd- 
** for yout only pleasure, I la lievc, lic's in tin* 

Oo/you know' tin* gcmtlemau, ma<lam ?” cries 

||^e domino. 

Who doth not know him V' answcrecl tin; sh<*p- 

What is his eliaractcr B’ crIc's fin* domino ; ‘‘ for, 

I have jesttid with liitn, 1 only know him by 

rkuow nothing very ]>ni t ic-ular in Ids cliarac- 
the sin ph(.‘rde->s. “ lie gmts every haiid- 
.Woman he c.an, and so they do all.” 
suppose Mum he is not married t” said t lie do- 

>*vO yes ! and niarried for love too,” nnswerc‘d the 
■s.iC^er ; “ but he liath lovud away all Ids love for her 
ago, and now, ho says, she m.akcs as line an 
yOibject of hatred. J tldnk, if the fellow ever :ipp«*ars 
have any wit, it is w'hen In* abuses liis wife ; and, 
:'.Jl|Ei^|ui^v.^Or hirri^ is Ids favom ite to[iie. I don't 

. poor W'retcli, but, as Iu; describc-s her, if is 

: a miserable animal.” 

V .. «< j know her very well,” cries the otlu-r; “and J 
,im: fcuch mistaken if she is not even with 1dm ; but 
hang him! what is heconie of Booth V 

At this iiisUint a great noise arose near that part 
, where the two ladies wi’re. This vva^; occasioned hy 
; a-^rge assembly v^f young Adlows whom they call 
V blicks, who were got together, and were i iijuying, as 
t^^phrase is, u letter, which oiu; of them had found 

. in the room, 

1 iijuriosity hath its votaries among alt ranks of I 
» whenever therefore an object of this .appears | 


' il is as sure of nllracting a crowd in the aeRembllei 

of the polite, as iutliose of their inferiors. 

WHien this eiowd was gathered together, one of 
the bucks, at tin.* desire of his compuidons, as well as 
of all j)resent, j)erfonue(l the ])arl of a public orator, 
ami read out. the following letter, which we s! all 
give tin* reader, 1t.g(;ther witli the comments of tin; 
orator himself, ami of all his audience. 

The vuator tlu-u, being mounted on a i)ench, began 
as follows: 

‘‘ Here beginneth Ihe jirst chapter of saint — 

Pox on't, Jaek, what is tlio saint’s iiame'l [ have 
forgot.” 

‘‘Timothy, you bloekhead,” aiiswerevl another; 
“ — ’I'imotliy .” 

Well, then cries the orator, “ (jf Saint, ’rimothy. 

“ ‘ Sii; -1 am very sorry to have any oeeasion of 
writing on tlie following subj(‘ct in a country that 
is lioinmj'ed w ith llu* name of Christian ; innch more 
am I eoiicerncd to address myself to a man whose 
many advantages, (hniviMl hutli from nature and for- 
tune, slionld demand the Idglu'st rr'tin n of gratitude 
to the gre;it C.iivcr of all those gocnl tldiigs. Js not 
.such .a man gidlty of tlie liigbcst ingratitude to 
that most beneficent Being, by adiicct ami avowed 
disobi'dicnce vd‘ Ids most positive laws and coin- 
niamls i 

‘“ I need not tell you that ndullm'y is forbid intlio 
laws of ibc decalogue; nor need 1, 1 hope, mention 
that it is expressly foibid iu the New 'resfament.* 
Aon see. therefore,” said the orator, “ whattho 
law' is, and then fort* iiom; of you will he ahh; to 
plead igiiorauee when you come to tlu* Old Bailey 
ill the otljc) world. But iiere goe.,s again : — 

“‘ If il had not bet'll so expressly forbidden in 
Hcrijvfnre, still llte law of Nature would have 
yiehleil light (')iougli for us to have di.scovercd the 
great horror and atrociou-Miess of this crime. 

“ ‘ And ai'cordiugly we find that ualions, where 
flu* Sun of rigliteonsuess lialii y t l never sJiiiied, have 
])nnished Mu' adultt'ier vvifli the most exemplary 
pains and penalties; m.>f only tiie jadite healheiis, 
lint Ihe most harharous nations, havt* concurred iu 
the.st* ; ill maiiy places tlu' most severe and shameful 
corporal punisinaent.s, ami iu some, and those not 
a fevy^ <Ieath itself hath ht'cn inllietval oiithi.s r*rime. 

“ ‘ .Vml sort; in a human st'U.se there is scarce any 
guilt w hieh vleserves to he more sevei t'ly puidsliud. 

It inclmles in it almost every injury and every mis- 
chief which one man can do tv>, or can bring on, 
anotber. It is robbing 1dm of his propi'iiv- ■’ 

” Alim! that, ladies,” said tin* orator; ” yoU 

all iJie property of your Inisliamls ‘And of that 

j>r<i|)erty vvbicli, if lie is a g(»od man, be values aboVG 
all (jfliers. Jt is jioisoning that rountain whence he 
balb a right to derivetbe sweetest and most innocent 
pleasure, Mie most cordial eomforf, the most solid 
fiieiidsldp, ami jm».st faithful assistance iu all hi.s 
all’drs, wants, ami dislri'ss<'s. It is tin* destruction 
of Ids peace of mind, and even of his reputation. 
The ruin of both wife and liusbaml, and somv'timc.s 
of the wlude family, are the jn'ob%ble eonsevpieiice ol 
this fatal injury. Domestic hEjpi|^^ess is the ('iid ol 
almost all our pursuits, and reward of 

all our pains. Vv hen men tKeniselve.s for ever 
barred from lids delightful IVuitioil, they are lost to 
all industry, and grow care lesa of all their worldly 
affairs. I'Iiuh they hecoinc bad subji'cts, bad rela- 


tions, bad friends, and ^ 
venge are the wictclied| 
Despair andm 

scene.* 

** I'hus, gentlem^^P 


men. Hatred and re- 
mte which boil in their 
wery commonly 
pii close the 

Uefl, you 
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do I 


U ckued. So here ends the lirst act — and thus be- 
gins the second : — 

“ ‘ 1 have licre attemptiMl to lay befort* yon a pic- 
ture ol tliis vice, the horror of whicli no colours of 
mine can exaggerate, lint what i)ei)cil can dtdiue- 
ate I lie horrors of that jiunishnu nL which tlie scrip- 
ture ileuouiices against it 'l 

*“ And for what will yon subject yonrsi'lf to this 
punishment i or for what icward will )on inllict all 
this misery on another I I will add, on ynir friends { 
tor tlie possession of a woman ; for the pleasure of 
a monieiit? J3ut, if mdther virliie nor religion can 
restrain your inordimite a]»p(‘li(rs, are there not 
many women as handsome as yjur frii'iid’s wile, 
whom, thongli not \vith iniioe('ne«\ yon may possess 
with a much less degree of guilt t what motive' then 
can thus hurry \ou on to the di'strueliou of yoursell 
and your trifuid f doth the jieeuliar rankmss of tin* 
guilt add any zest to the sin ! dulh it (mhaiiee (In: 
jileasu're as much as we may he assunal it will the 
punisliment { 

“ ‘ Hut if you can be so lost lo all sense of fear, and 
of shame, and ot goodness, as not lo In* ih'harred ])V 
the evil ivhieh yui aie to biiiig on ymiseli', hy tin* 
e.xtn'ine l)as(>m,‘ss of (he aelioii, 'by 
whieh yni an* (o involve olliers, le( me slill urge (he 
dilb<ml(y, 1 may say, (in; imj)ossibility of (In' sneeess. 
\ou are attacking a fortrc’ss on a rock ; a < hastity so 
strongly defended, as well bv a hapi>y natural dis- I 
jiositiou of mind a.s by (lie strongf«>t prineiplrs of j 
religion and virtue, iinplanled hy itlmMlion and 
nourished and improvcnl by liabii, iIku (Ik- woman 
mus( be iiiv incibh* oven vvitiioiil dial lii-ni atnl con- 
stant atrection of her husband w}n<-h vvoidd guard 
a imioli looser and woi-se-di^|K.s{'d ln-ar(. Wiiat 
therefore are you atlempting- lm( (o inliodnee dis- 
trust, and perhaps disunion, belw'ci n an innoeiml 
and ahajipy eouph', in which (oo y(»ueaiiin»( sneet-ed 
without hringiiii;, 1 am c(mv iiiced, certain de-'lnn l ion 
oil your own liesid t 

‘ ‘ Desist, therelbre, let me advis(‘ you, fro’ii this 
enormous crime ; retreat ti<>m (In* v:du a(l<-tnpl of 
elimiiiijg a pi i;cipiee which it is impossible you should 
ev('r ascend, where you must probably soon fall ino* 
uller perdition, and can have no other hope but of 
dragging down your l)es(. friend into p(‘rdiliou vvilli 
y " 11 . 

“ ‘ I can think of but. one argument imu e, and (bat, 
indeed, a very bad om.^ ; you throw away that (ime 
ill an imjiossilde atlempt, vvliie)i miglit, in other 
places, crown your sinful endeavours with su<-ei- 

‘And so ('lids the dismal ditty.” 

“ D -11 me,” cries o] ‘did ever mortal hear such 
d — nefl slulft” 

“ Upon my soul,” said aiiollier, “ I like trie last 
argument well enough, '.riicre is some sense in 
that; for d — ii me if 1 had not ratlmrgo to I) — g - ss 
at. anytime than to follow a virtuous b— — for a 

fortnight.” 


for the sake of our posterity, that you should bt? 
gentlemen.*’ 

“Jack,” cries one, “let us toss the friar in 
blanket.’" 

“ Mein a blanket?” said the friar: “ hythe dignity! 
of man, 1 will twist tin? neck of every one of you aS 
sure as ever tlie neck of a duuglull-euck was twisted***, f 
At whieh words lie pulled oil’ his masipie, and thtl^ V 
tremendous majesty of eulom-l Hath appeared, from ; • 
which the bucks tied away as fast as the Trojantf 
licrelofure from the lace of Achilles. The colonel 
did not lliiiik it wortli wliile to jiunsue any oilier of , 
tlu'iii exce pt him who had the letter in his hand,, 
which the colonel desired lo sia*, and tlie other de- e 
liveivd, saying it was very mucli at his service. 

T'hc colonel being possessed of the letter, retired 
as privaK'ly as he could, in order to give it a carefol; 
peni>al; for, badly as it had been read by the orator, ' 
there wi-re some passages in it which had pleased 
the roldiiel. lie had just gone through it when 
Hooth jiassctl by him ; upon which the colonel called 
to him, and, di-liveriiig lam tlie letter, bid him put 
it in his pocket and reatl it at his leisure. He made 
many em omiums upon it, and told Hooth it WOuld.;'- 
he of seivie*' to liim, and w'as propc'r lor all youn^ , , 
men to reail. 'ei, 

Hooth had not yet seen his wife ; hut, as he COHvi ’ 
eluded slu' was safe with Mrs. James, he was not 
uneasy. He had hetm preveuti.'d searching farther 
after iier hy the lady in (lie blue domino, who had 
joined him again. iMiuth hiid now made these dis- 
coveries: Ih.it the lady was pretty well acquainted 
with him, tied she was a woman of fashion, and 
that slu: had :i particular regard for him. But, though 
! he was a gay man, lu' was in reality so fond- of hit,,/ 

I Aim lia that he thought of no other woman; where^'i 
1 fore, (hough not absolutely a .losepll, aS WO havo" 
j already sem, yet could he not he guilty of prcmei-, 

I ditated incou-^laiiey. I h' was indeed so very oojid,' 
id inseiisihh' lie hiiiis whieh were given 
j that the lady beg ii to I'ompltdu of his duluOSftv' 
i M hr hr shrpiie ie-s ag;iiu came up and hCjard , 

1 aeeus:ition ag: n^t him, she coulirmed it, say- 
, “ 1 do as.'Un you, imidam, lie is the dullest 
"vv in the vvorh, ludei.d, I should almost take 
i you for Ids wife, hy limliiig you a second time xvith 
iiim ; for I do a.^M^l■r you the grnth.Mntiu very seldom^, 
kerp.; any other eoinpaiiy.” “ Ar(^ you so woU ac- 
quanit-.-d with him, mad.im !" said (iu: domiuo, “I;*' 
Icivr had that honour hiiigrr than your Uulysliip, I 
I hrlirve,” answered tiu' slu*pherdess. “ I’ossibly you, 
mav, madam,” eiirs the domiuo; “hut 1 wish yQ,U. 
wouM nut interrupt us at present, for we havesomo 
Imviiu'.ss together.” “ 1 believe, madam,” answered 
the shej)lierd(;ss, “ my Imsiness with tin; gentleman 
is altoga ther as imporlaut as yours; and therefore 
your hulyship may vvithdiaw if yon please.” “My 
dear Inilirs,” cries Ihiotli, “ I beg you will not quar- 
rel about me.” “ iNot at all,” answered the iloniino ; 


“ Tom,” says one of llu'rn, “let us s(*t tlie ditty to 
music; let us subscribe to have it set by llamlel ; 
it will make an excellent oratorio.” 

“D — n me. Jack, says another, “we ’ll have it 
set to a psalm-tune, ahii,, we’ll .sing it Jjexf Siimlay at 
St. James'.s e]mrojf)i, atlff lMl bear a hob, d — n me.” 

“Fie upon it ! gentlemen, fie u])on it!” said a 
friar, who came up ; “do you think there is any wit 
and humour in this ribaldry ; or, if there were, w'ould 
' it make any atouom(|tt^^i|r abusing religion and 

^.^^^Heyday I” erics is a friar iu 

ITJl^ver lam,” “ T hope at least 

you appear Heaven forbid, 


“ since, you are so iiullHereut, I lesign my preien- 
sious vvilli all my ln.‘a,rt. If you had not been the dull- 
est fi'lhiw upon earth, I am eoiiviueed you musthttVO’ > 
discovered me.” She then went oil’, muttering to 
herself that she was sitistied the shcjiherdcss VVatf 
some wretelied crealurc' wimm imhody knew. 

The sheplu'nlc.ss ovei lieard the sarcasm, and an- 
svven-d it hy asking Hoot li what contemjvtihic wretch 
ho . ' up . 

you kimvv as uiueh of her as I do; slu* is a mWw.*' 
(pieraih' ;u(juaint;!iiee like yoursi-ll.” “Like inttl** i 
repeiiled .she. “ Do you think if this had been 
lirst :ic(piaiul;iiiee I , should have wasted so much : 
time'vvith y.m a> I have? for your part, indee^^,.>, 
heli('ve :i wmimmwill get very little advantage 
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her Iirivinij rtni/jorly with you.” “I 

Jo liot lvMo\v, s:ii<l Uootli, ‘‘ (h.at 1 (l«*S^'rve 

tfiat c'haracf rr any tnon; than I know' (In.* ])(*rsoii ihat 
uow'^i\rs il uu'." “ AnJ you liaM' (lie assinajua' 

tlu'ii,” said slif ill Uci‘ owu Noico, “tt) atu-ct not to 
roinrmhor nu' ‘‘ I think,” ciiis l>(»nth, ‘‘ I I' l'O 
iuaud that Noiro bet'ovi' ; hut, upon my soul. I Jo 
not r<M‘olhct it.” “Do V)U n’colh-ct,” s.iiJ shi\ 
” no Wtuiian that, you liavi*. usi-tl witli tho liii^hust. 
l)ari);n ily —I w ill not sa_\ i)n;i’at itmlf T’ “ .\o, upon 
luy honour,” auswaut'.l Ijooth. “ M'Uitioii not h<>, 
ijour,” saiJ she, “ihoii wn teh! li>r, harJeueJ as 
thou art, I eoulJ sliow tlua-a fare that, in si)itt' ot 

thy eousuminat e impuJmre, wimiJ c;onto\m(l thee 
with shame a II J liorior. 1 )o ,t thou not yet know 
me?” “I Jo, niaJain, iiiJeial,” aiisu<‘rej Itooth, 
“ auJ f eonfes-i tliat of all \\omen in tiu' world you 
have the most, rea-oii for whit you said.” 

lien* a. lon:.^- dialogue ensued hetwt'en tin- i^entle- 
niau and the !:ely, lioiu, 1 siqipose, I need not meu- 
ti'UL to have heeii .Mis-: Malllituss; hut, as il <‘ou- 
sisted e.liietlv ot \iolent nphraidinL;’S on lu'r siJe, and 
eveiist's on his, I Jesjtair of mal\iu'.;'il eiitertainiiia' 
to llie reader, and siiall tlieiaJ’ore n'tnru to th(‘ 
colonel, w'ho, liaviii!^^ searelied all tin* ro(.)uis with 

th<’ utmost Jili: 4 (’nei‘. without linJinu’ tin' woman In' 

looki'd for, hee; !n to siisjiect lliat he had before fixed 
on 1 he riLtlit person, am! that \inelialiad deiiii'd her- 
si.‘lf to him, hein'^' pleased \\ilh her j>aramour, ^vln)m 
lie had dis’eoNei'ed to In* tin* iiohle pe. r. 

lefore, as he eoiild liave im sj)ort 
hiiiisell', ti'i spoil 1 hat of o{ art orJiicjIv he lound 

out Hoolh, ami tisked him a.;Miu wind was iMcoiue 
of both llu'ir wives; lor tliat he had so.o-ehed all 
ovt'r the room-, an. I co’!!*! iiml neither ol' them. 

lioolh W'as now a little >1 irnied at this ace<)unt, 
ainl, pavtinx wiih Mi-; Mattliews, w« iit al-nn. 
the eoloiiel in srareh efhis wife, Mi---. Mat- 

thews, In' h id at l''ii';lh jcn-ilied Inn- v 
to makt* Imi' a vi-il : which pio.ui^e -im extorted 
from him, s^ve:lrIn hitt‘*rly, in the im ^.\ .-oh mii man- 
ner, unles- In' iii.nh’ it to h -r, '■In.- would expose both 
him ami herse4f at 1 he tna -ipieraje. 

..Vs he knew the \ ioli'iice ot’ tin* lady’s passions, 
atid to wlnt liei-!il ■ im y were i*apahl.* of’ ii-,in'4. In* 
xvas olili .U'l 1 to eo im into t iie-:e t ei ms ; I’tir he had, i 
am eoii'.ineed, m, i'eir upon earth api d t<> that of 
Amelia’s knowin.;' what it w; he power <d’ .Miss 

M att he w-; t o eomm iinieal e to her, and w hirh, to coii- 
ceal trom hi'i', he had alje-uly undeia^-om; so min h 
inmasiness. 

’The eohmel led llooth directly to tin' jihn'o where 
Jie had seen the peei' aitd \ni(’lia (sneh lie ua.s iiow' 
well eomine.'d slie v\ as ) sit t iiiit to-dher. IbnUh no 
sootier saw her than I; * said to tin* colonel, “ Sure (hat 
is nu w'i fe in eoiix ( 1 s.i t iou w it h t hat mastpie T’ “ f {o(»k 
her lor vour lady niy .-'ell,” saiil ifie eoloiie! ; “ hnt I 
fouml I was mistaken. H(*ark y e, ( hat is my Itual — , 

and I fiavi* set'ii t.'iat very lady w'ith him all this niLflit. 

'I'his eonv'.-rs-.it ion passed at a little disfanci*, and 
out of tin.' heariii:;’ of tlie sujijioseil Amelia; wln u 
Hoi'ith., lookin'.^ stedfastly at th.e lady, d 'ldared with 
an oath that he was posit'ive the cohmel was in ihe 
rir;’!it. Sin* lln'u lieckoiied to him witli her fan; 
iipoii whir'll he went direct iy to her, ami sin* askeil 
Ihm tr) ”'o home, which he ^ery n'arlily eoi.i.seiif eil It), 
'rile ]s iT fln n Av.ilk. (1 oil'; llie colonel went in juir- 
8ihn of his wife, or' of some other vvonian ; and Uooth 
ftiid hi.s lady repaired in two chairs to their hnluin^s. 

CHAPl I'dt III. 

( •N’niscrjai-iicp.s of Ojc rtia -ipicraiie. Met uncuriimun nor 
•snrpn Jri;'. 

'J fit: l:.d\', t,^eltinc- first out of fier chair, ran hastily 
up into .he nursery Ir) tin.' cliildren; for sueli was 


Amelia’s roiistaut method at ln*r return homo, at 
whatever liour. Booth then walked into tin* dinin^*- 
ro(»in, wdicre Jn; Jiail not hr’eu Jouij hefm-e Amelia 
eame down to him, and, wdtii a most r'in*erful eouu- 
tenanee, said, “ .My dear, 1 f:uic\ w<? liave neitln*!- of 
ns Slipped; shall 1 j;-o dow'ii and see wlu'iher there is 
any cold meat in tie* house ?” 

” For yourself, if you please,*” auswereil Booth; 
“ but i sliall eat not him;'.” 

“ JIou, my de'ir!” said Amelia ; “ I hope you have 
iiol lost, your appr-tite at t he m a si pie rath- tor siipjau' 
WMsamealal wiiieh ln' m'nerally ate M-ry In'art ily . 

“ 1 know Hot Well wleil I haxelost,” said Booth; 
“ 1 liud my sv If rlisordered. — My hi.‘;ul aches. 1 know 
not what is thi* matter witli me.” 

“ linli'r**!, m\ dt'ar, you fiiL;hteu me,” said .\me- 
lia ; “you lor.)k, imh e»l, ili.'^orrh'ii'd. I wish tin* mas- 
(pii'iade hail hi'mi far eiii.)ii.-li hefi.rre vou liarl ipme 
thither.” 

“ Would to Ur'avi'U it had I” eriis Booth; “ hnt 
that is over MOW'. But [iray, A im.’lia, answer me one 
(lUesiion, — W lio w'as ( hat Lfi-nl lenian wilii yon wlien 
I eamr* up to yon ?” 

“ 'I’ln' c«.|,ih>iiiaii ! my dear,” saiil A luelia ; “what 
ci'iitlernan 

“ 'I’he ^’enlhanaii — tlie uoldemaii — when \ ciim* 
u]» ; surr* 1 sjieak plain.” 

“ I'poiimy woial, my rl' ar, 1 don’t understand 
you,” answeri'd she; “I <lid not ki peisw 

at ihi* mas(|Ui*rade.” 

liil he ; “ w hat ! spend Ihi' w liole 
iief with a masipie without knowmif 

” Wh\ ar,” sail! she, “you know Wtr Weit.- 

I “ 1 know w e w ei(.- Hot,” Said he, “ hut whal i •, tliat to 

j f Suia* you aii'-w t*r me *•1 ranoely . I k im w 

we wi'rei '»t lo.;et h«*r ; a iid 1 lima j’oie I a--k y oii w luun 
j you weia* w itli i ' 

‘‘ Xay, hut, my rleir,” said she, “can. I Im'l p. o- 
j.»h* ill m:m(pies >" 

“ I say a'^ain, madam,” said hr.*, “ Wouiil yo'icmi- 
vmsi* two lumrs or moie with a. m;e-ipie whom yr u 
di'l not know i" 

“ I iiilei'il, eliild,” s.ays she, “I know nothin^’ of 
tin- im-lhod"- i<t’ a ma''([ueiade ; for I n<‘\«'r wa'' at 
one in my lilr'.” 

” I wi-di to Heaven you iiad not hi'cn at tin'll” 
cries Booth. “ \ay, you will wish so your, -.elf if 
you tell me Irutii. -What have I saiil i do 1 - 
can I suspei'l you ot’ not s[ieakinc' truth ! Siui-eyuu 
:ua* ignorant thmi I will iid’oriu you: the mail you 
have couxersi'd with w.as im other than, lord — 

“ ..\nd is that the reason,’’ said slu*, “ >ou wi*-:h 
I hail m.it hi'cn thr're ?” 

“ .\uil is not tliat reason,” aiiswi-red he, “ sulll- 
eii'iit { Is he not the last man upon I'ai tii w ith u Imm 
1 wouhl have yon eonver.sr* ?” 

“ So yon really wish thi'n tliat I had not liemi at 
the inasrpn-iarle ?” 

“ 1 rio,” cried lie, “ from my' sold.’* 

“ So may I i vm hr- ahle,” cried she, “to iudul^rt 
ym in exery wish as in this.-- -I was not there.” 

“ Do not li itle, \ melia,” crieil he ; “ xim w amid imt 
jest w ilh im* if you kui'W the sit nation of my mind.” 

“ Indeed 1 do tint jest with yon,’’ said sin'. “ I J''’** 
rnv liononr 1 wa.s not theia*. Forgive me this lii>-t. 
d«M*eit 1 ever praetisi'd, and iiidi’ed il shall hr* the 
last ; for 1 have paid severely for tliis by llie luieasi- 
iK'ss it. hatli L^ivi'u mm’’ Slie then reva.-aled to him 
till-' w lir>h‘ secret, vvhieli was tliis : 

1 think it liatli been already mentioned in sonw 
part of this history that Amelia and Mrs. Alkin''en 
were exactly of Ifu* same make ami stature, ami (hat 
there was likewise a vr’i y near resem Ida nee, hetvve'''| 
their voices. AVlien Mrs. Atkinson, tiierefore, Imintl 
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tnat Anu'lia was so extroiin;l y .'i\orso to llio mas()m-- 
r:oli*, slio |)r()i)MS(Ml to t^o tlollicr in lif'r and to 

pa^s iijiou Itooth fill’ Ills own wife. 

'I'liis was aftcM-wanls very oasily oxeontod ; for, 
A\h('ii tiu'V loft lioiilh’s lot.l;^i’i^’S, Amelia, who went 
last lo her i-liair, ran hack to fe’cli h(*r mask, as she 
preteiidiMl, whieli she liad jiuiposely lefl ladiiml. 
She 1 hen .whijiped oil’ her ilomino, and threw it i»\er 
iMis, Atkinson, wim sliiod riauly to rt'eei\t‘ it, ami 
ran immedialcdy down stairs, and, sleppimr into 
Amelia’s chair, proeeeiied witli lini ri'st to tln^ 
masiineradi'. 

As her stature I'vnetly suited that of Amelia, sin* 
hail ViU') litlh' dillleulty to carry on tlie imposiliDii ; 
for, hi'siiles the natural n'semlilaiici* c.if tlndr vtuia's, 
ami tlie. opportunity of speaking- in a feigned i)ne, 
sin* had si*arcc an intercourse of six words with 
Ihiiith dui in;4’ tin*, whole tiim*; for tln^ moimuit they 
not iiif<» tin* crowd she toidv llie fust opjiorl unit v *if 
slippinni' from him. And In*, as tin* reader ma\ n*- 
niembei', hi'iu'^ seized l>y olln*r wonnui, ami con- 
eludin;^' his wife to l>e safe ^vith Mrs. .lames, was 
’Vi iy salislleil, till the Cidom.'I set him ii[)(m the 
search, as we lia\e Hi'cli hi'fol'e. 

Mrs. Alkin*'On, the nnunenl she (*ame hoim*, ran 
uj) stairs to I'ii* innseiN, wluTi* she fouml Ami'lia, 
ami iMidlier in haste that she niindit vmy <*asllyeairy 
on the il aaul with In'i* lowhaiid ; for that sin- min’ht 

!l him what sin- plea-ed to inxent, as they had not 
iceii a minute tiin'i'lln r dniinn’ the w!io|e eveiiin,;'. 

Ihioth was no sooner satisiied that his wile had 
iol heeu fioiii home that t'xeninn* tliaiihe fidl into 
aptuiT', with In'i’, u‘a\e a thoiwand ti'inh-r earcs^os, 
hlaiinal iwn iiid:;anent, ai km wh d'pd the miod- 
nes-, of liei’s, and \owed ne\'U' to Opjiose hel 
I. lore ill any one instance dni'i'.e!,* his iite. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who wa> still in the nursei-\ -with 
Imr luasipiei ;nle dre--s, was I lien snmmom-d ilown 
sl iirs, and, wleii llooth saw tier and heard her 
llie time, l,i dee] im .I In- was not 

j i M'd at his ha \ ill ,>■ he. II ^ irpon, Iol’ Ihal, 

it' Hiey were both in t'le sam.' di-’.ni--, In* ‘-hoiiM 
searce he aide to dl coNer tin* dili‘. leuia 
t Iieiii. 

’I'hey then sat down to half an hour’s i. ilui 
eoii vei'sat ion, alier ^^hieil the^ 1‘etijed all ill tin* most 
jn i-i’ecl ^imd-humoiii*. 

I’llAl’ri'R IV. 

( '(lUserpiiMices ol lhc in.i spienidc. 

\\ nr.N Hontli rose in tin* nnuiiin:.;; lie found in his 
poeket that letter whieh liad heell d(di\t*red to him 
li\ eidonel Hath, which., had not idianee hroiiahl to 
Ids 1 eiuemhraiu e, lie lui^ht jiossihh Inue ne\er re- 
eolli-eted. 

lie had now’, liowevt'i*, the curiosity to ojum the 
htter, and, heuiiuiinii: to read it, the matter of it 
dtew him on till In' [lenised the wln.de; for, not- 
’v\ itlistandiin^ tin* contempt (*ast upon it hv those 
learncil (’rities tin* Inieks, m'illier the suhjeet m>r 
the iiiaimer in which it was treated was aitoL,n-tlmr 
conteinptihle. 

Hut there was still aindlier motive whieli induced 
Moolh to read the whoh- letter, and this was, that In* 
lu'esently thought In* kin*w tin* hand. lie did, in- 
d»*c(l, immediately eoiulude it was Dr. Harrison; 
fm tin* doctor wroti* a \eiy icinarkalde <>ne, and this 
letter contained all the partii'idars of tlie doctor’s 
eharaetcr. 

He had just linislied a second n'adinu; of this let- 
ter W’hen tin dm-t or himself entered tin* room. ’The 
fsOod man was inijiatieu! j.i know tin* success of 
Aimdia s strat a:;cm, for lie hme tow.'iids Iim- ;i ' 


that love which estcciu can cr(*att* in a ,i;ood niind, 
wdtiiont tlm assistanci* of those scltish considerations 
from wliich tlm Io\e of wi\es and ehildii'ii may he 
ordinarily d(*dneed. ’J’lm latter of which, Nature, 
by vi*ry snhllc and ri'liin'd reasoning’, siiav^ests to 
us to he part of our dear seUes ; and the forrm'r, as 
lon.nr as they ri*iiiain the (dijeets of our likiii:;-, that, 
same \ature is fornished with M-rv p, lain and fer- 
tile ari^nnienls to reeommi-inl to onr allei llmis. P,nt 
to raise tliai aireclimi in the human hri'ast which 
(he doctor had for .Vmeiia, Nature is I'orced to mse 
a kind of lop:ic wliich is no more innlei stood hv a 
had man tlian Sir Isaac N ew ton’s doeti iiie ot' joloiirs 
is hy one horn hlimi. And yet in reality it e miains 
nothim;’ more ahst ruse than this, that an injury is the 
(dijeet ofan^au’, danger <d'fear, ami praisi* of vanity; 
for in the same siniph* niainn'r it. may he assert(*d 
that ^’oodm-ss i.s tin* object of loV(*. 

'rim doctor impiircd ininicdiately for his child 
(for so In* often calh'd Amelia j ; lloolh answ ej-cd that 
In* had left hei asler p, for tliat sin* liad iiad hut a l e^f- 
Ii'ss ni^ht. “1 liopr* she is not ilisordi j’i'tl by tim 
niasijnerade,” cries tin* doctor. lloolli answered 
he he!if\ed she \\onld he \ery well win n .s!n* waked. 
‘‘1 faimy,” ‘-aid In*, “ her c-enlh* spirits ^\el•ea little 
loo juueh llutten d la-t, ni^’lit ; that i-- all.” 

‘‘ I hopi', then,” said the doctor, you w ill m’\er 
more* iii'-i'-t on her U'liii.^' to sindi places, but know 
your own hijijiim-s'-; in ha\ini;’ a wile that hath tlm 
'Ci‘»-liou to a\oid those j'.laces ; which, thon;.;'h jn 
haji.-, they ni.iy mil he as some rrjue-mit them, such 
i lu'othels of \iee and dehauehery as would impeach 
i tin* character of cn rr\ \ irtumis w oman ^^ho w .is sem 
at tlieiii. ar< lainly, ImweNcr, semies of riot, dis- 
iiteniiieraim ly jni|U'oper to he fri'- 

'[ <[uent»‘d by a eha'tc and solx'r ( hristian matron.” 

' Ihuilh ileclan.d that he was \ei‘y seiisihle of his 
j erior, .Old that, so far fiom solicit inn.’ his wile to e-o 
j to another masipn'iade, he diil not inh iid e^er lo c'o 

thithe)' ;iiiy hinisell’. 

Th.' doci.ir hi.ddy approved the rexdntion ; and 
I then ill ••■lid, " \ ml 1 ihank yon, iny Oear 

\e[l as my w itij’.-i di‘-eretion, that she was 
j not at tin* mas, pin she last ni;j;ht.” 1 1 e then relaied t 
\ to tlm doet'ir fhediseo\i ry ol the plot ; and tin* Lfoi.id 
■ III. Ill greatly phased with the sneeess of the 

sfrataaein, and tiiaf l.ioo(!i took it in sneh peod 

[i.’irt . 

“ lint, sir,” says llootli, " 1 liad .a letter eii vn nn? 
by a no!.!,- e.doiiel tinae, whieh is uritfeii in a li.'ind 
so veiy like yaiMis, ilial I eonld aliitost sweai’to it. 

• Nor llio siyle, as far as I can :;ai( ss, nnhk(* yonr 
own. Here il is, sir. Do yon own the h ttei', doc- 
1 tor, or do \ on not f ' 

'Die doctor look the letter, and, ha\iji: 4 ' looked 
! at it a. moment, s.aid, ” And did tlm colonel hini.'-clf 
ifive y on this h ttei- i" 

“’i’lie ladoiml himself,” answered Jlorith. 

“ Why then,” cries the doctor, " lie is surely the 
most inijuide-nt fellow that the woild e\er piodueed. 

W hat ! (lid he deli\('r il with .an air of tiiumjih i" 

“He deli\ered it me with air eiiMuali,’ cries 
Booth, “after his own manner, and hid me read it 
i for inv eiViliearnm. 'I'o say the iinlh, 1 am a little 
' snr|irised that he si.md I -inale me mil e| all luan- 
j kind to deli\('r >he lelle,- to ; I d-i Hot tliilik I de- 
j serv(' the (a'lar.ieter ol mu Ii a hudiaml. It is ^\ell I 
am not so \ cry forward to t.ike an alfroiil as f,onm 
folks.” 

I am alad to see you a.ia* iiot,” said tlm doctor ; 

\ “and Voiir ln'lnniour in this ail, dr h. eoi-n s both 
' ‘ ' 1 the Chi i- t i.m ; for it would la* 

tii,- -naiesi lolly, ; tlm mo.st daniip 

^ iiu|uet\, to risk yoni own life |i.| tlu- i’upeilimine 
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of a fool. As lon^ as you are assured of the virtue 
of your own wife, it is wisdom in you to despise the 
ertorts of such a wretch. Not, indeed, that your 
wife accuses him of any downright attack, though 
she hath observed enough in his behaviour to give 
oilenre to her delicacy.^* 

“ You astonish me, doctor,” said Booth. “What 
can you meant my wife dislike his behaviour! hath 
the colonel ever otiendcd her t” 

“ I do not say he hath ever offeuded her by any 
open detdarations ; nor hath lie done anything 
which, according to the most romantic notion of 
honour, you can or ought to resent ; but there is 
something extreiiudy nice in the chastity of a truly 
virtuous woman.*’ 

“ And hath my wife really complained of anything 
of that kind in tlie colonel V* 

“ Look ye, young gentleman,” cries the doctor; 
** I will have no quarrelling or challenging ; I find 
I have made some mistake, and tlicrefore I insist 
upon it, by all tlie rights of friendship, that you give 
me your word of honour you will not quarrel with 
the colonel on this account.” 

“ I do, with all my heart,” said Booth ; “ for, if I 
did not know your charact(;r, I should absolutely 
think you was jesting witli me. I do not think you 
have mistaken my wife, hut I am sure she hath 
mistaken the colonel, and hath misconstrued some 
over-strained point &f gallantry, something of the 
Quixote kind, into a design ag;iiust her chastity ; 
but I have that opiTiion of the colonel, that 1 hoj)e 
you will not bo otfeuded when 1 dectlare f know 
not which of you two 1 should be the sooner 
Jealous of.” 

** I would by no means have you jealous of any 
one,” cries the doctor ; “ for 1 think my child’s 
virtue may be firmly rcli«id on ; hat I am (toiivinced 
she W’oulJ not ha.vc3 said what she did to me without 
a cause; nor should I, without sm^h a couviclioii, 
have written that l(!tter to the colonel, as I own to 
you I did. liowTver, nothing I say hath yet passed 
which, even in the opinion of fahe honour, you are 
at liberty to resent hut as to declining any great 
’ intimacy, if you w'ill take my advice, 1 think that 
would be pnuleiit.” 

“ You wall pardon me, iny dearest friend,” said 
Booth, “ ])Ut 1 liave really such an opinion of the 
colonel that I would i)awn my life upon his honour; 
and as for w’oinen, I do not believe he ever had an 
attachment to any.” 

“ Be it so,” said the doctor: ” I have only two 
things to insist on. The first is, that, if ever you 
change your o])inioii, this letter may not he the sub- 
ject of any quarrelling or lighting: the other is, that 
you never mention a word of tliis to your wufe. By 
the latter I shall see whether you can keep a secret; 
and, if it is no otherwise material, it will be a whole- 
some exercise to your mind ; for the practice of any 
virtue is a kind of mental exorcise, and serves to 
maintain the health and vigour of the soul.” 

“ I faithfully promise both,” cries Booth. And 
now the breakfast entered the room, as did soon 
after Amelia and Mrs. Atkinson. 

The conversation ran chiefly on the masquerade ; 
and Mrs. Atkinson gave an account of several ad- 
ventures there ; but whether she told the w’hole 
truth with regard to herself I wall not determine, 
tor, certain it is, she never once mentioned the 
name of the noble peer. Amongst the rest, she said 
there Avas a young fellow that had preached a sermon 
there upon a stool, in i)i'aise of adultery, she be- 
lieved ; for she could not get near enough to hear 
the particulars. 

During that transaction Booth had been engaged 


with the blue domino in another room, so that he 
knew nothing of it; so that what Mrs. Atkinson 
had now said only brought to his mind the doctor's 
letter to colonel Bath, for to him he supposed it was 
written ; and the idea of the colonel being a lover 
to Amelia struck him in so ridiculous a light, that it 
threw him into a violent lit of laughter. 

The doctor, who, from the natural jealousy of an 
author, imputed the agitation of Bootli’s muscles to 
hia own sermon or letter on tliat subject, Avas a little 
offended, and said, gravely, “ I should be glad to 
knoAV the reason of this immoderate mirth. Is adul- 
tery a matter of jest in your o[)inion't” 

“ Far otherwise,” auswen'd Booth. “ But how 
is it possible to refrain from laughter at the idea of 
a felloAv preaching a sermon in favour of it at such 
a place V* 

“ 1 am A'cry sori'y,” cries the doctor, “ to find the 
age is groAvn to so scandalous a degree of licentious- 
ness, that Ave have thrown off not only virtue, but 
decency. How abandoned must be the manners of 
any nation Avhere such insults upon religioit and 
morality can be committed Avith impunity I No man 
is fonder of Iruo Avit and humour than myself ; hut 
to profane sacred things Avith jest and scofti ng is a 
sure sign of a Aveak and a Avicked mind. It is the 
very vice Avhich Iiomer attacks in the odious cha- 
racter of Thersites. The ladies must excuse my re- 
peating the passage to you, as I know }ou have 
Greek enougli to urulerstaiul il : — 

“ O; !>’ l-rta (ppurtv etKO(rju,ci rs^ zrc\Xei n 
arap i K/tra KOfffiov ip^^ijusvet/ 

'AXX' fl, rt oJ lUoiiro yiXoUov 'Apyiijiffiv 

EfCfiivat.* 

“ And immediately adds, 

eutr^ufTOt Ti vnra^'lXtov 

“ Horace, again, describes such a rascal : 

Sol n ton 

Qui captnf rtsus fuminum farnaonjuo dicacis^ 

“ and says of him, 

Hie niyvr esf, hunc fu, Rnmnnr, 

“ O eharming Homer!” said Mrs. Atkinson, liow 
much above all other Avriters!” 

” I ask your pardon, madam,” said the doctor ; 
“ I forgot you Avas a scholar; hut, indeed, I did not 
know you understood Greek as Avell as Latin.” 

“ I do not pretend,” said she, ” to he a critic in 
the Greek ; but I think I am able to read a little of 
Homer, at least with the help of looking noAV and 
then into the Latin.” 

“ Pray, madam,” said the doctor, “ hoAV do you 
like this passage in the speech of Hector to An- 
dromaclie : 

I’w; tuKov tSffct Tu iravT^s t^yet xo/u,t^tf 

‘ liTTov t’ ^XetKarviv t*, xui ufA!pi‘X'oXot9’i xiXiVi 
“Epyov iToi^Kr^eii^.W 

** Or hoAV do you like the cliaracter of Hippoda- 
mia, AV ho, by being the prettiest girl and tin* best 
AvorkAVoman of her age, got one of the best hus- 
bands inall'rroy'? — I think, indeed, Homer enu- 
merates her discretion Avith her other qualilieations ; 
hut I do not remember he giATs us one cliaracter 
of .a Avoman of learning.- -Don’t you conceive this 
to be a groat omission in that charming poet! Hoav- 
ever, Juvenal makes you amends, for lie talks very 

• Tims paraphrased by Mr. Po|>t; : 

** Awed by no shame. l)y no respect controU’d, 

In scandal husv, ill reproaches bold ; 

With witty malice, studious to defame. 

Scorn all Ids joy, and laughter all his aim.** 

t ” He w'as the greatest scoundrel in tlie whole army. 

♦ ««AVIm ♦rivl.'il liiiFufd Ilf 1 u iKrliiiHF ufri trt rniKA 
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abundantly of the learning of the Roman ladies in 

hifi time." 

\ou are a provoking man, doctor," said Mrs. 
Atkinson ; “where is the harm in a woman's hav- 
ing learning as well as a inanl" 

“Let me ask you another question," said the 
doctor, “ Where is tlie harm in a man’s being u 
tine perfoniK'r with a needle as well as a woman 1 
And yet, answer me honestly ; would you greatly 
choose to marry a man with a thimhle upon his fin- 
ger 1 Would you in earnest think a needle became 
the hand of your husband as well as a lialberd V* 

“As to war, 1 am with you," said she. “ Horner 
himself, I well remember, makes Hector tell his 
wife that w^arlike w'orks — ^What is the Greek w'ord 
— Pollerny — something-*— belonged to men only ; and 
1 readily agree to it. I hate a masculine woman, 
an Amazon, as mueb as you can do ; but Avhat is 
there masculine in learning t" 

“ Nothing so masculine, take my w'ord for it. As 
for your Polleniy, I look upon it to he the true cha- 
rneleristic of a devil. So Homer everywhere cha- 
racterises Mars." 

“Indeed, my dear," eries the serjeant, “ you had 
belter not dispute with the doctor ; for, upon my 
W’ord, he will ho too liard for you." 

“Nay, I beg you will not interfere," cries Mrs. 
Atkinson ; “ 1 am sure you can be no judge in these 
matters." 

At which the doctor and Booth hurst into a loud 
laugh ; and Amelia, tliough fearful of giving her 
friend ollenec, could not forla'ar a gentle smile, 

“ Von may laugh, genthnneu, if )ou ph'ase,” said 
INIrs. Atkinson; “hut I thank Heaven I have mar- 
ried a man who is not jealous of my uqderstaudiug. 
I should have been the most miserahle woman uj)oii 
earth with a starched pedant who w'as possessed of 
that nonsensical opinion that the diilercncc of sexes 
causes any (liHineiice, in tlje mind. Why don’t yon 
honestly avow’ tin* 'I'lirkish notion tliat women have 
no souls t for v)u say the same tiling in elfeet." 

“ Indeed, my dear," cries the, serjeant, greatly 
concerned to see his wife so angry, “you have mis- 
taken the doctor." 

“ I hog, my dear," cri(’d she, “ you will say no- 
thing upon these subjects hope yon at least do 
not <lespise my nnd('rstanding." 

“1 assnia! yon, I do not," said the serjeant ; “and 
I hope yon will never despise mine ; for a man may 
liave some understanding, I hope, w ithout learning." 

Mrs. Atkinson reddened extremely at these words ; 
and the doctor, fearing he had gone too far, begun 
to soften matters, in which Amelia assisted him. 
By tliese means, the storm rising in Mrs. Atkinson 
before was in some measure laid, at least suspended 
from hnrsting at present ; hut it fell afterwards upon 
the poor serji'aiit’s head in a torrent, who had 
learned per]ia[)s one maxim from his trade, that a 
cannon-hall always doth mischief in proportion to 
the resistance it meets with, and that nothing so 
eHectually deadens its force as a wool pack. The 
serjeant therefore bore all with patience ; and the 
idea of a Avoolpaek, perhaps, bringing that of a 
^eather-bed into his head, he at last not only quieted 
his wife, hut she cried out with great sincerity, 
“ Well, my dear, I will say one thing for you, that 
I believe from my soul, though you have no learn- 
big, you have the best understanding of any man 
W])on earth ; and I must own I think the latter far 
tlie more profitable of the two." 

Bar different was the idea she entertained of the 
doctor, whom, from this day, she considered as a 
conceited pedant ; nor could all Amelia’s endeavours 
ever alter her scnliineiils 


The doctor now look his leave of Booth and hit 
wife for a week, he intending to set out within an 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 
readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not 
then conceive the most favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware that th<i esteem which some 
readers before liad for the doctor may he here less- 
ened ; since he may appear to have been too easy 
a dupe to the gross dattery of the old gentleman. If 
there be any such critics, we arc heartily sorry, as 
well for them as for the doctor ; but it is our busi- 
ness to discharge the part of a faithful 1 ‘storian, and 
to describe human nature as it is, not as we would 
wish it to be. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ill which colonel Bath appears in fjreat ^lory. 

'I'liAT afternoon, as Booth was walking in the Park, 
he met with colonel Bath, who presently asked him 
for the letter which he had given him the night 
before ; upon which Booth immediately returned it. 

“ Don’t yon think," eries Bath, “it is writ with 
great dignity of expression and emphasis of — of — 
of judgment t" 

“ I am surprised, though," cries Booth, “ that any 
one should write such a letter to you, colonel." 

“To me!" said Bath. “AV"liatdo you mean, sirt 
I hope yon don’t imagine any man durst write such 
a letter to me I d — n me, if 1 knew a man who 
thought me enpahle of debauching my friend’s wife, 
I would d — n me." 

“ I lielieve, imh'cd, sir," eries Booth, “ that no man 
living dares put his name to such a letter ; hut you 
see it is uiionymons." 

“ I don’t know what you mean by ominous," eries 
the colonel ; “ hut, blast my reputation, if 1 had 
received such a letter, if I would not have searched 
the world to have found tlie writer. I) — n ini‘, 1 
would have gone to the East Indies to have pulled 
oil* his nose." 

“ He would, indei'd, have desc'rvod it, " cries 
Booth. “ But pray, sir, how enmv. you by itP’ 

“ 1 took it," said the colonel, “ from a set of idle 
young rascals, one of w hom w as reading it out aloud 
upon a stool, while the rest w eni attempting to make 
a jest, not only of the letU'r, but of all decency, 
virtue, and religion. A set of fellow’s that you must 
h’.ivci seen or heard of about town, that are, d^n 
me, a disgrace to the dignity of manhood ; jiuppies 
that mistake noise and impudence, indcness and 
profaneness, for wit. If the drummers of my com- 
jiaiiy had nut more understanding than twenty such 
fellows, Pd have them both whipped out of the 
regiment." 

“ So, then, you do not know the person to whom 
it was writ i" said Booth. 

“Lieutenant," erics the colonel, “your question 
deserves no answer. 1 ought to take time to con- 
sider whether I ought not to resent the sujiposition. 
Do you think, sir, 1 am acquainted with a rascal P 

“I do not siijipose, colonel,” cries Booth, “tliat 
you would willingly cultivate an intimacy with such 
a person ; but a man must have good luck who hath 
any acquaintance, if there arc not some niscals 

among them." , .. 

“ I am not offended with you, child, says the 
colonel. “ I know yon did not intend to oliVnd 

”'“No man, I htdieve, dares intend it," said Booth. 

** I lieliiwe so too,’’ said the coioncl ; “ d u me, I 
know it. But jou know', child, how tender I am cn 
this subject. If I bail been ever married mysdf, I 
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should have cleft the man’s skull who had dared 
look Avantouly at my wife." 

It is certainly the most cruel of all injuries/’ 
said Booth. ** How finely doth Shakspeare express 
it in his Othello ! 

“ But there, where I had treasured up my soul." 

“That Shakspeare," cries the colonel, “was a 
fine fellow. He Avas a very pretty poet indeed. Was 
it not Shakspeare that wrote the play about Hot- 
spurl You must remember these linos. I got them 
almost by heart at the playhouse ; for I never 
missed that play Avheuever it was acted, if I Avas in 
tOAvn ; — 

By Hcav’n it was an easy loan. 

To pluck bright lionoiir into the full moon, 

Or drive into tlio bottomless deep. 

And — and— faith, 1 have almost forgot them ; hut 
I know it is something about saving your honour 
from droAviiiiig — O ! it is very fine ! 1 say, d — n 

me, the man that Avrit tliose liiujs Avas the greatest 
poet the world ever produced. There is dignity of 
expression and emphasis of thinking, d — n me." 

Booth assented to the colonel’s criticism, and then 
cried, “ 1 Avisli, colonel, you Avould be so kind to 
give me that letter." The colonel answered, if he 
Ijad any particular use for it he Avould giA^e it him 
with all his heart, and presently delivered it ; and 
soon afterAvards they parted. 

Several passages noAV struck all at once upon 
Booth’s mind, Avhich gave him groat uneasiness. 
He became confident now that lie had mistaken one 
colonel for another ; and, though he could not ac- 
count for the letter's getting into those hands from 
Avhom Bath had taken it (indeed James had drop- 
ped it out of Ids pocket), yet a thousand circum- 
stances left him no room to doubt the ideutily of 
the person, Avho Avas a man much more liable to 
raise the suspicion of a husband than honest Bath, 
who Avould at any time hav(’. rather fought A\dth a 
man than lain Avith a Avoman. 

The Avholc behaviour of Amelia iioav rushed upon 
his memory. Her resolution not to take up her 
residence at the colonel’s Iiouse, licr backAAairdness 
even to dine there, licr unAvillingness to go to the 
masquerade, many of her unguarded expressions, 
and some Avhcrc she had been more guarded, all 
joined together to raise such an id('a in Mr. Booth, 
that he hud almost taken a resolution to go and cut 
the colonel to pieces in his oavii house. Cooler 
thoughts, however, suggested tliemselATS to him in 
time. He recollected the promise he had so solemnly 
made to the doctor. He considered, moreover, that 
ho was yet in the dark as to the extent of the 
colonel's guilt. Having nothing, therefore, to fear 
from it, he contented himself to postpone a resent- 
ment Avhich he nevertheless resolved to take of the 
colonel hereafter, if he found ho was in any degree 
a delinquent. 

The first step he determined to take was, on the 
first opportunity, to relate to colon el James the 
means by Avhieh he became possessed of the letter, 
and to read it to him ; on Avhich occasion, be thought 
he should easily discern by the behaviour of the 
colonel whether he had been suspected either by 
Amelia or the doctor Avithout a cause ; but as for 
his Avife, he fully resoUed not to reveal the secret to 
her till the doctor’s return. 

While Booth Avas deeply engaged by himself in 
these meditations, captain Trent came up to him, 
and familiarly slfijiped him on the should«’r. 

They Avere soon joined by a third gentleman, and 
presently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances 
of Mr. Trent ; and all having walked tAvioe the 
lengtli of the Mall together, it being iioav past nine 


in the evening, Trent proposed going to the tuvem, 
to Avliich the strangers immediately consented ; and 
Booth himself, after some resistance, was at length 
persuaded to comply. 

To the King’s Arms then they Avent, where the 
bottle Avent very briskly round till after eleven ; at 
which time Trent proposed a game at cards, to 
Avhich proposal likcAvise Booth’s consent AAais ob- 
tained, though not Avitliout much dilficulty ; for, 
though he had naturally some inclination to gaming, 
and had formerly a little indulged it, yet he had en- 
tirely left it off for many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and hatl at 
first some success ; but Fortune, according to her 
usual conduct^ soon shifted about, and persecuted 
Booth Avith such malice, that in about tAvo hours he 
Avas stripped of all the gold in his pocket, Avhieh 
amounted to tAvelvc guineas, being more than half 
the cash Avhicli he Avas at that time worth. 

Hoav easy it is for a man Avlio is at all tainted 
with the itch of gaming to leave olf play in such a 
situation, especially Avhen he is UkcAvise heated Avith 
liquor, I leaAC to the gamesters to determine. Cer- 
tain it is that Booth had no inclination to desist ; 
but, on the contrary, Avas so eagerly bent on playing 
on, that he called his friend out of tlie room, and 
asked him for ten pieces, AvIiich he promised punc- 
tually to pay the next rnorniiig. 

Trent chid him for using so much formality on 
the occasion. “ You know," said ho, “dear Booth, 
you may have Avhat money you please of me. Here 
is a lAVcnty-pound note at your service ; and, if jou 
Avant live times the sum, it is at your service. We 
will never let these fellows go aAvay Avith our money 
in this manner; for Ave have so much the advan- 
tage, that if the knoAviiig ones were here they 
Avould lay odds of our side." 

But if this Avas really Mr. Trent’s opinion, he Avas 
A*ery much mistaken ; for the other two honourable 
gentlemen Avere not only greater masters of the 
game, and someAvhat soberer than poor Booth, hav- 
ing, Avith all tile art in their poAV(U', evaded the 
bottle, but they had, moreover, another small ad- 
A'aiitagc OAcr their atlv(u'saries, both of them, by 
means of some ecu-taiu priAato- signs, previously 
agreed upon betAveeii lliem, being always acquainted 
Avith the principal cards in each other’s hands. It 
cannot be Avondered, thend'ore, that Fortune Avas on 
their side; for, hoAvever she may be reported to fa- 
A'our fools, she never, I believe, shows them any 
countenance Avhen they engage in play Avith knaves. 

The more Booth lost, the deeper he made his 
bets; the consequence of Avbieli Avas, that about 
tAVo in the morning, besides the loss of his own 
money, he Avas fifty pounds indebted to Trent: a 
sum indeed, Avhich he Avould not have borrowed, 
had not the other, like a A'cry generous friend, 
pushed it upon him. 

Trent’s pockets became at last dry by means of 
these loans. His OAvn loss, indeed, Avas trilling ; for 
the stakes of the games Avere no higher than croAviis, 
and betting (as it is called) Avas that to Avhich Booth 
oAA'od his ruin. The gentlemen, therefore, pretty 
Avcll knowing Booth’s circumstances, and being 
kindly unwilling to Avin more of a man than he Avas 
Avorth, declined playing any longer, nor did Booth 
once ask them to ])ersist, for he Avas ashain(‘d of the 
debt Avhicli he had already contracted to Trent, and 
very far from desiring to increase it. 

The company then separated. The tAVO victors 
and Trent went oil* in their chairs to their several 
houses near Grosvenor-square, and poor Booth, iB 
a melancholy mood, Avalked home to his lodgings* 
He Avas, indeed, in sucli a fit of despair, that it niore 
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than once came into his head to put an end to his 
miserable being. 

But before we introduce him to Amelia we must 
do her the justice to relate the manner in which she 
spent this unhappy evening. It was about seven 
when Booth left lier to walk in the Bark ; from this 
lime till past eight she was employed with her chil- 
dren, in playing with them, in giving them their 
^•hpper, and in putting them to bed. 

When these offices were performed she employed 
herself another hour in cooking up a little supper 
for her husband, this being, as we have already 
observed, his favourite meal, as indeed it was her's; 
and, ill a most phvasant and delightful manner, they 
gtmerally passed their time at this season, though 
their fare was very seldom of the sumptuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mutton was 
ready for the table, but no Booth apjieared. Having 
waited therefore lor him a full hour, slie gave liiiii 
over for that evening; nor was she much alarmed 
at his absence, as she knew he was in a night or two 
to be at the tavern with some brother-officers ; she 
concluded thorefoia; that they had mid. in the park, 
and liad agreed to s[)end this evening together. 

7\t leu then she sat down to supper by herself, 
for Mrs. Atkinson was then abroad. And here we 
cannot help relating a little incident, however trivial 
it may appear to some. Having sat some time alone, 
rellcadiiig on their distressed situation, her spirits 
grew very I'av ; and she was once or twice going to 
ring the bell to send her maid for lialf-a-pint of 
white wine, but cheeked her inclination in order to 
save the little sum of sixjunice, whieh she did tlie 
more resolutely as she had before refused to gratify 
her ehildreu with tarts for tlicir supper from the 
same motive. And this self-denial she was very 
probably jiractising to save sixpence, while her hus- 
band was paying a debt of several guineas incurred 
by the ace of trumps being in the bunds of his 
adversary'. 

Instead tlnnxjfore of this cordial she took up one 
of the excellent Fanpiliar's comedies, and read it 
half through ; when, the clock striking twelve, she 
retired to bed, h aving the maid to sit up for her 
master. She would, indeed, have much more 
willingly sat up lierself, but the delicacy of her 
own mind assured her that Booth would not thank 
her for the eomjiliment. This is, indeed, a metho<l 
whicdi some wiv('s take of upbraiding their husbands 
hn* staying abroad till too late an hour, and of en- 
gaging them, through tenderness and good nature, 
never to enjoy the company of their friends too long 
wIk'ii th(!y must do this at the expense of their wives* 
rest. 

'Po h(Hl then she went, but not to sleep. Thrice 
inilecd she told the dismal clock, and as often 
heard the more dismal watchman, till her miserable 
husband found his way home, and stole silently like 
a thief to bed to her ; at which time, pretending 
then first to awake, she threw her snowy arms 
around him ; though, perhaps, the more witty pro- 
perty of snow, according to Addison, tliat is Vo say 
its coldness, rather belonged to the poor captain. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Read, g.imcster, and observe. 

Booth could not so well disguise the agitations of 
hbi mind from Amelia but that she ])crccived suf- 
ficient symptoms to assure her that some misfortune 
had befallen him. This made her in her (urn so 
uneasy that Booth took notice of it. and after break- 
fast f»aid, “Sure, my dear Emily, something hath 
fallen out to vex you.*' 


Amelia, looking tenderly at him, answered, “ In* 
deed, my dear, you are in the right ; I am indeed 
extremely vexed.’* “For Heaven’s sake,” said he, 
“what is iti’* “Nay, my love,” cries she, “that 
you must answer yourself. Whatever it is which 
hath given you all that disturbaiute that you in vain 
endeavour to conceal from me, this it is which causes 
all my alllietion.” 

“ You guess truly, my sweet,’’ replied Booth; “I 
am indeed afllidcd, and I will not, nay 1 cannot, 
conceal the truth from you. I have undone myself, 
Amelia,’* 

“ What have you done, child T* said she, in some 
conste Illation ; “ pray, tell me.’* 

“ I have lost my money at play,” answered he. 

“Pugh!” said she, recovering herself, — “what 
signifies the trifle yon had in your pocket % Resolve 
never to play again, and let it give you no farther 
vexation; I warrant you, we will contrive some 
method to repair such a loss.” 

“ Thou heavenly angel ! thou comfort of my soul!*' 
cried Booth, tenderly embracing her ; then starting 
a little from her arms, and looking with eager fond- 
ness in her eyes, he said, “Let me survey thee; art 
thou really human, or art thou not rather an angel 
in a human formi O, no,” cried he, flying again 
into her arms, “ thou art my dearest woman, my 
best, my beloved wife ! ” 

Amelia, having returned all his caresses with 
equal kindness, told him she had near eleven 
guiiu‘as ill her purse, and asked how much she 
sliould fetch him, “ I would not advise you, Billy, 
to can*) too much in your pocket, for fear it should 
he a temptation to you to return to gaming, in order 
to retrieve your past losses. Let me beg you, on all 
accounts, never to think more, if possible, on the 
trifle you have lost, any more than if you had never 
possessc'.d it.” 

Booth promised her fiulhfully he never would, 
and refused to take any of the money. He then 
hesitated a moment, and cried — “You say, my 
dear, you liave eleven guineas; you have a diamond 
ring, likewise, which was your grandmother’s — I be- 
lieve that it is worth twenty pounds ; and your own 
and the child’s watch are worth as much more.” 

“ I believe they would sell for as much,” cried 
Amelia ; “ for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinson’s 
acquaintance offered to lend me thirty-five pounds 
upon them when you was in your last distress. 
But why are you computing their value now?” 

“ I was only considering,” answered he, “ how 
much we could raise in any case of exigency.” 

“ 1 have computed it myself,’* said she ; “ and I 
believe all wi? have in the world, besides our bare 
necessary apparel, would produce about sixty pounds : 
and suppose, my dear,” said she, “ while we have 
that little sum, we should think of employing it some 
way or other, to procure some small subsistence for 
ourselves and our family. As for your dependence 
on the colonel’s friend sliij), it is all vain, 1 am afraid, 
and fallacious. Nor do 1 see any hopes you have 
from any other (quarter, of provitling for yourself 
again in the army. And though the sum which is 
now in your power is very small, yet we may pos- 
sibly contrive with it to put ourselves into some 
mean way of livelihood. I have a heart, my Billy, 
which is capable of undergoing anything for your 
sake ; and I hope my hands are as able to work as 
those which have been more inured to it. But think, 
my dear, think wliat must be our wretched condU 
tion, when the very little avc now have is all moul 
dered away, as it will soon be in this town.” 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected that 
the time which Amelia foresaw was already arrived. 
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(for that he had already lost every farthing they were 
worth,) it touched him to the quick ; he turned pale, 
gnashed his teeth, and cried out, “ Damnation 1 this 
is too much to bear.’* 

Amelia w'as thrown into the utmost consternation 
by this behaviour ; and, with great terror in her 
countenance, cried out, “ Good Heavens! my dear 
love, what is (he reason of this agony V* 

“ Ask me no questions,” cried he, “ unless you 
would drive me to madness.” 

“ My Billy 1 my love I” said she, what can be 
the meaning of this 1 — I beg you will deal openly 
with me, and tell me all your griefs.” 

** Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelia^” said he. 

“ Yes, surely,” said she ; ‘‘ Heaven is my witness 
how fairly.” 

“ Nay, do not call Heaven,” cried he, “ to wit- 
ness a falsehood. You have not dealt openly with me, 
Amelia. You have concealed secrets from me ; se- 
crets which 1 ought to have known, and which, if 
1 had known, it had been better for us both.” 

“ You astonish me as much as you shock me,” 
cried she. “ W hat falsehood, what treachery have I 
been guilty of 

“ You tell me,” said he, ” that I can have no re- 
liance on James ; why did not you tell me so before*?” 

** I call Heaven again,” said she, ‘‘ to witness ; 
nay, 1 appeal to yourself for the truth of it ; 1 have 
often told you so. I have told you 1 disliked the 
man, notwithstanding the many favours he had done 
you. 1 desired you not to have too absolute a re- 
liance upon him. 1 own I had once an extreme good 
opinion of him, but 1 changed it, and I acquainted 
you that I ha<l so — ” 

” But not,” cries he, ** with the reasons why you 
had changed it,” 

“ I was really afniid, my dear,” said she, “ of go- 
ing too far. I knew the obligations you had to him ; 
and if I suspected that he acted ratlier from vanity 
than true friendship — ” 

“Vanity!” cries he; “ take care, Amelia: yon 
know his motive to be mucli worse than vanity — a 
motive which, if he had piled obligations on me till 
they had readied the skies, would luirdile all down 
to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer — I know 
all — your confidant hath told me all.” 

“ Nay, then,” cries she, “ on my knees I entrciit 
you to he pacified, and hear me out. It w’as, my 
dear, for you, ray dread of your jealous honour, and 
the fatal consequeiiees.” 

“ Is not Amelia, then,” cried he, “ equally jealous 
of my honour 1 Would she, from a weak tenderness 
for my person, go jirivately about to betray, to under- 
mine the most invaluable tniasuro of my houH 
Would she have me pointed at as the credulous dupe, 
the easy fool, the tame, the kind cuckold of a rascal, 
with whom i conversed as a friend ?” 

“Indeed you injure me,” said Amelia. “ Heaven 
forbid I should have the trial! but I think I could 
sacrifice all I hold most dear to preserve your ho- 
nour. I think I have shown I can. But I will — 
when you are cool, I will — satisfy you 1 have done 
nothing you ought to blame.” 

“ I am cool then,” cries he ; “I will with the 
greatest coolness hear you. — But do not think, 
Amelia, I have the least jealousy, the least suspicion, 
the least doubt of your honour. It is your want of 
confidence in me alone which I blame.” 

“ When you are calm,” cried she, “ I will speak, 
and not before.” 

He assured her he was calm ; and then she said, 

You have justified my conduct by your prc.scnt 
passion, in concealing from you my suspicions ; for 
they were no more, nay it is possible they were uigust ; 


for since the doctor, in betraying the secret to you, 
hath so far falsified my opinion of him, why may J 
not be as well deceived in my opinion of the colo- 
nel, since it was only formed on some particulars 
in his behaviour which I disliked? for, upon my lio- 
nour, he never spoke a word to me, nor hath ever 
been guilty of any direct action, Avhich I could blame.” 
She then went on, and related most of the circum- 
stances which she had menlioncd to tlie docto|^ 
omitting one or two of the strongest, andgi\iiig such 
a turn to the rest, that, if Booth had not had some 
of Othello’s blood in him, his wife would have almost 
appeared a prude iu his eyes. Even he, however, 
was pretty well pacified by this narrative, and said 
he was glad to find a possibility of the colonel’s in- 
nocence ; but tiiat he greatly commended the pru- 
dence of his wife, and only wished she would for the 
future make him her only confidant. 

Amelia, upon that, expressed some bitterness 
against the doctor for breaking his trust; when 
Booth, in his excuse, related all the circumstaiu'fa 
of the letter, and plainly convinced her that the 
secret had dropped by mere aeeident from the mouth 
of the doctor. 

Thus the husband and wife became again recon- 
ciled, and poor Amelia generously forgave a passion 
of which the sagacious rcatler is better acquainted 
with the real cause than was that unhappy lady. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In which Bootli receives a visit from captain Trent. 
When Booth grew [)erfectly cool, ami began to re- 
flect that he had broken his word to the doctor, iu 
having made the discovery to his wife which we 
have seen in the last chapter, that thought gave him 
great uneasiness ; and now, to comfort him, captain 
Trent came to make* him a visit. 

This was, indeed, almost the last man u\ the world 
whose company he wislnal for ; for he was the only 
man he was ashairuMl tosc^e, for a nnison well known 
to gamesters ; among whom, the mostdislioiiourahle 
of all things is not to pay a debt, contracted at the 
gaming-table, the next day, or the next time at least 
that you sec tlie party. 

Booth made no doubt but that Trent was come 
on purpose to receive this debt ; the latter had been 
therefore scarce a minute in the room before Booth 
began, in ati awkward manner, to apologise ; hut 
Trent immediately stopped his mouth, and said, ‘‘ I 
do not want the money, Mr. Bootli, and you may 
pay it me whenever you are able ; and, if you are 
never able, I assure you I will never ask you for it.” 

This generosity raised such a tempest of gratitude 
in Booth (if I may be allowed the expression), that 
tlwi tears burst from his eyes, and it was some time 
before he could find any utterance for those senti- 
ments with whicli his mind overfiowed ; but, when 
he began to express his thankfulness, Trent imme- 
diately sto])])etI him, and gave a sudden turn to their 
discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been to visit Mrs. Bootli on the 
masquerade evening, which visit Mrs. Booth had 
not yet returned. Indeed, this was only the 
second day since she had received it. Trent there- 
fore now told his friend that ho should take it 
extremely kind if he and his lady would waive all 
ceremony, and sup at their house the next evening. 
Booth hesitated a moment, but presently said, “ I 
am pretty certain iny wife is not engaged, and I will 
undertake for her. I am sure she will not relusc 
anything Mr. Trent can ask.” And soon after 
Trent took Booth with him to walk in the Park. 

There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 
Trent; he soon proposed therefore to adjourn to 
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the King’s Arms tavern, wliere Booth, thoiigli much 
against hia inclination, accompanied him. But 
Trout was very importunate, and Booth did not 
think himself at liberty to refuse such a request to 
a man from whorii he had so lately received such 
obligations. 

When tlu^y came to the tavern, however. Booth 
recollected the omission he had been guilty of the 
night before. He wrote a short note therefore to his 
wife, ac(jiiainting her that lie should not come 
home to supper; but comforted luir with a faithful 
p^omis(^ that he would on no account engage him- 
self ill gaming. 

Th(^ first bottle passed in ordinary conversation ; 
but, when they had tapped the second, Booth, on 
some liiiits which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
opiui to him his whole circumstances, and declared 
111? almost despaired of mending them. “My chief 
n'lief,’' said he, “ was in the interest of colonel 
.James ; but I have given up those hopes.” 

‘‘ And very wisely too,” said Trent. “ I say no- 
thing of the colonel’s good will. Very likely he 
may he your sincere friend ; but I do not believe 
h(‘ hath th«‘ interest he pretends to. lie hath had 
too many favours in liis own family to ask any 
more yet a Avliile. But I am mistaken if you have 
not a mueli more jiowerful friend than the colonel ; 
one who is both able and willing to serve you. I 
diind at his table within those two days, and I 
never heard kinder nor warmer expressions from 
the month of man than he made use of towards 
you. I make no doubt, yon know whom I mean.” 

“ U])(m my honour 1 do not,” answered Booth ; 
“nor did I guess that I had sueli a friend in the 
word as you mention.” 

“ 1 am glad then,” eiies I'renI, “that T have the 
jjh'asnre of informing you of it.” Hi*, then named 
the noble pi'i'r who liatli been already so often 
rnentioiiod in this liistory.” 

Booth turned pale and started at his name. “I 
f'Mgive you, iny dear Trent,” erii's Booth, “for 
iiKMitioning his name, to me, as you are a stranger to 
what hath ])assed between ns.” 

” Nay, I know nothing that bath passed between 
yon,” answered Trent. “ 1 am sure, if there is any 
quarrel belAveeii yon of two days* standing, all is for- 
given on his part.’* 

“ 1) —n his forgiveness !** said Booth. “Perhaps 
1 onglit to hlnsh at what I havi^ forgiven.** 

“You surprise me !” erics Trent. “Pray what 
can he the matter T' 

‘‘Indeed, my dear Trent,** cries Booth, very 
gravely, “ he would have injured me in the tender- 
esl part. I know not how to tell it you ; but he 
'vonld have dishonoured me with my wife.” 

“ Sure, you arc not in earnest 1” answered Trent ; 
“hut, if you are, you will pardon me for thinking 
that impossible.” 

“ Indeed,” cries Booth, “ I have so good an opi- 
ihon of my wife as to believe it impossible for him 
to sneeeetl ; but that he should intend me the favour 
you will not, 1 believe, think an impossibility.** 

“ Faith I not in the least,** said Trent. “ Mrs. 
Booth is a very fine woman ; and, if I had the 
honour to he her husband, I should not be angry 
with any man for liking her.” 

“ But you would be angry/* said Booth, “ with a 
man, wlio should make use el stratagems and con- 
trivances to seduce her virivn? ; especially if he did 
taU under the colour of imtcrtainiiig the highest 
hiendsliip for yourself.** 

“ Not at all,” cries Trent. “ It is human nature.** 

“ Perhaps it is,*' cries Booth ; “ hut it is human 
Mature depraved, stripped ol^all its worth, and love- 


liness, and dignity, and degraded down to a level 
with the vilest brutes.” 

“ Look ye, Booth,” erics Trent, “ I >vonld not he 
misunderstood. 1 think, when I am talking to you, 
I talk to a man of spnse and to an iiihabitniit of 
this country, not to oik* who dwells in a laui of 
saints. If you have really sncli an opinion as you 
express of this noble lord, you have the finest 
opportunity of making a complete fool and bi bble 
of him that any man can desire, and of making 
your own fortune at tlie same time. I do not say 
that your suspicions are groundless ; for, of all men 
upon earth I know, my lord is the greatest bubble 
to w'onien, though 1 believe he hath had very few. 
And this 1 am conlldent of, that he hath not the 
least Jealousy of these suspicions. Now, therefore, 
if you will act the part of a wise man, 1 will under- 
take that you sliall make your fortune without the 
least injury to the chastity of IMrs. Booth.” 

“ I do not understand yon, sir,” said Booth. 

“ Nay,” cries Trent, “ if you will not understand 
me, I have done. I meant only your service ; and 
I thonght I had known you better.” 

Booth heggi'd him to explain himself. “ If you 
can,** said he, “ show me any way to improve such 
circumstances as I liave opened to you, you may 
depend on it I shall readily embrace il, aud own 
my obligations to you.” 

“ 'riiat is spoken like a man,’* cries Trent. 
“Why, what is it more than this 1 (’arry your 
suspicions in your own bosom. lict IMrs. Booth, 
in whose virtue 1 am sure you may be justly conli- 
dent, go to the publii; jilaees ; there let her treat my 
lord with eommoii civility only; I am sure he will 
l)it(‘. Aud thus, without suiteriiig him to gain his 
purjiose, joii will gain yours, 1 know several w'ho 
iiavi* sueeeediHl with him in this manner.” 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” erii's Booth, “ that you 
are acquainted with any sncli rascals. 1 do assure 
you, rather than I woulil aet sueh a part, I would 
submit to the hardest sentence that fortune could 
])roiiouiice against me,” 

“Do as yim jilease, sir,” said Trent; “I have 
only veiilured to advise yon as a friend. But do 
you not think your nicety is a little over-scrupu- 
lous 

“ You will (‘xcLise me, sir,” said Booth ; “ but I 
tliiuk no mail can he too scrupulous in points which 
concern his honour.” 

“ I know many men of very nice honour,” an- 
swered Trent, “ who have gom* much farther ; and 
no man, 1 am sure, had ever a better excuse for it 
than yourself. Y on will forgive me, Booth, since what 
I speak proceeds from my love to you ; nay, indeed, 
by mentioning your affairs to me, which I am 
heartily sorry for, you have given me a right to 
speak. Y'ou know best what friends you have to 
tlepend upon ; hut, if you have no other pretensions 
than your merit, I can assure you you would fail, 
if it was possible you could have ten times more 
merit than you have. And, if you love your wife, 
as I am convinced you do, what must he your con- 
dition in seeing her want the necessaries of life t * 

“ 1 know niy condition is very hard,” cries Booth; 
“ hut I have one comfort in it, which I will never 
part with, and that is innoecnee. As to the mere 
necessaries of life, however, it is pretty diflicnlt to 
deprive us of them ; this, I arn sure of, no one can 

want them long.” t 1. 1 

“ Upon my word, sir,” cries Trent, “ I did not 
know yon had been so great a philosopher. But, 
believe me, these matt el’s look much less terrible at 
a distance than when they are actually present. You 
will then find, I am afraid, that honour hath no 
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more skill in cookery than Shakspeare tells us it 
hath in surgery. I) — n me if I don't wish his lord- 
ship loved my wife as well as he doth yours, I pro- 
mise you I would trust her virtue ; and, if he should 
get the better of it, 1 should have people of fashion 
enough to keep me in countenance.” 

Their second bottle being now almost out, Booth, 
without making any answer, called for a bill. Trent 
pressed very much the drinking another bottle, but 
Booth absolutely refused, and pn'sently afterwards 
they parted, not extremely well satistied with each 
other. They appeared, indeed, one to the other, in 
disadvantageous lights of a very different kind. 
Trent concluded Booth to be a very silly fellow, 
and Booth began to suspect that Trent was very 
little better than a scoundrel. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Cotitiiius a letter and otlier matters. 

We will now return to Amelia ; to whom, imme- 
diately upon her husband’s departure to W'alk with 
Mr. Trent, a i)orter brought the following letter, 
which she immediately opened and read : 

“ Madam,— The quick despatch \vlh(!li I have ^iven to your 
llrst commands will I liope assure you of the diligence witti 
which 1 sliall always olwy every commandlhat yon are pleased 
to honour me with. I liave, indcc<l, in this trilling allair, acted 
as if my life itself had lioen at stake; nay, I know not hut it 
may be so ; for this iusignilieant matter, you was ])k‘ascd to 
tell me, would oblige the charming person in whose power is 
not only my hap])iu<*ss, but, as I am ucll persuaded, my life 
loo. Lot mo reaptherofoTo some little advantage in your eyes, 
as you have in mine, from this trilling occasion ; for, if any- 
thiuij eoubl add to the charms of which you are mistress, it 
would be perhaps that amiable z(!al with which you maintain 
the cause of your friend, I liojm, indeed, sh(? will be my friend 
and advoCatt* with the most lively of her s(>x, as I think she 
hath rcitson, and as you was pbvused to insiuuab* she had been. 
Let me be8ce(;h you, madam, lot not that dear heart, whose 
tenderness is so incline*! to (.ompassionate the miseries of others, 
be hardened only agaiii^ the sulleriugs which itself occasions. 
Let not that man alone ha\<! r«'asou to think you cruel, who, 
of all others, would do the most to procure your kindness. 
How often have I liveil over in my rolleetions, in my dreams, 
those two hluat miuuti’s we wore together ! But, alas ! luiw' 
faint are thcsi? municries of the imagination 1 What would 
I not give to purchasti the reality of such anotlicr blessing* 
This, madam, is in your lower to bestow on the man who hath 
no wish, no will, no fortune, no heart, no life, but what are at 

your di.spo.sal. Grant me only the favour to be at lady ’s 

assemldy. You can bav(! notliitig tri fear from indulging mo 
with a moment’s sight, a inoniout’s conversation ; I will ask 
no more. 1 know your delieacy, and had rather die than offend 
it. (hmld I have seen you sometimes, I believe the fear of 
offeniling you would have kept my lovf? for ever buried in my 
own bosom ; but. to be totally excluded e\ea from the sight of 
what my soul dotes on is w-hat I cannot bear. It is that alone 
whic.h hath extorted tlic fatal s(n:rt't from me. Let that oldain 
your f)rgiveii(!ss for mcr. I need not sign this letter otherwise 
than with that impression of my lu'art wdiich 1 hope it bears ; 
and, to cmielude it in any f.)nn, no language hath w'ords of 
devotion strong enough to tell you with what truth, what an- 
giiish, wliat zeal, what adoration I love you.” 

Amelia bad just strength to liold out to the end, 
when her trembling grew so violent that she dropped 
the letter, and had probably drojipcd herself, had not 
Mrs. Atkinson come timely in to support her. 

“ Good Heavens!” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “ what 
is the matter with you, madam 

“ I know not what is the matter,” cries Amcdia; 
“but 1 have received a letter at last from that infa- 
mous colonel.” 

” You will take my opinion again then, I hope, 
madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinson. But don’t be so 
affected*; the letter cannot cat you or run away 
with you. Here it lies, I see; will you give me 
leave to read it'?” 

“ Read it with all my heart,” cries Amelia ; “ and 
give me your advice how to act, fori am almost 
distracted.'" 

” Heyday !” says Mrs. Atkinson, “ here is a piece 
of parcliiuent too — what is that?” In truth, this 


parchment had dropped from the letter when Amelia 
first opened it ; but her attent ion was so fixed by 
the contents of the letter itself that she had never 
read the other. Mrs. Atkinson had now opened the 
pai*chment first ; and, after a moment’s perusal, the 
fire flashed from her eyes, and the blood flushed 
into her cheeks, and she cried out, in a rapture, “ It 
is a commission for my husband ! u])()n my soul, it 
is a commission for my husband !” and, at the same 
time, began to jump about the room in a kind of 
frantic fit of joy. 

** What can be the meaning of all this?” cries 
Amelia, under the highest degree of astonishment, 

“ Bo not I tell you, my dear madam,” cries she, 
“ that it is a commission for my husband ? and can 
you wonder at my being overjoyed at wliat 1 know 
will make him so happy? And nowit is all out. 
The letter is not from the colonel, hut from that 
noble lord of whom 1 have told you so much. But, 
indeed, madam, I have some pardons to ask of you. 
However, 1 know your goodness, and 1 will tell 
you all.” 

“ Y'ou are to know then, madam, that 1 had not 
been in the Opera-house six minutes before a niascjiie 
came up, and, taking me by the hand, led me* aside. 

I gave the masque my hand ; and, seeing a lady at 
that time lay hold on captain Booth, 1 took that op- 
l)ortunity of slipping away from him ; for tliougli, 
by the help of the squeaking voice, and by attcnnpt- 
ing to mimic yours, 1 had pretty well disguised my 
own, I was still afraid, if I had mindi conversation 
with your husband, he would discover me. 1 
valked therefore away with this masque to the upper 
'lid of the fartliest room, wlicre we sat down in a 
corner together. He presently discovered to me that 
he look me for you, and I soon after found out wlio 
he was; indeed, so far from altenqiling to disguise 
himself, he spoke in his own voice anil in his own 
pc'rsoii. He now hc'gan to make V(‘ry violent love 
to me, hut it was ratlier in tin; stylo of a great man 
of tile present age than of an Arcadian swain. In 
short, he laid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade 
me make whatever terms I pleased, either for myself 
or for others. By others, 1 suppose he meant your 
husband. Tliis, however, put a thought into my 
head of turning the present occasion to adv.’inlage, 

I told him there were two kinds of persons, Hu? fal- 
laciousness of whose promises had become pro\ ('rbial 
in the -svorld. These were lovers, and great men. 
What reliance, then, could I have on the ^j)romise 
of one who united in himstdf both those eharaeleis ? 
That I had seen a melancholy instance, in a very 
worthy woman of my acquaintance (meaning myself, 
madam), of his want of generosity. I said 1 knew 
the obligations that he had to this woman, and the 
injuries he had done her, all which I was convinced 
she forgave, for that she had said the handsomest 
things ill the world of liim to me. He answered 
tliat he thought he had not been deficient in gene- 
rosity to this lady (for I explained to him whom I 
meant) ; but that indeed, if she had spoke well ol 
him to me (meaning yourself, madam), he would 
not fail to reward her for such an obligation. 1 
then told him she bad married a very deserving 
man, who had served long in the anny abroad as a 
private man, and who was a serjeant in the guanls; 
that I knew it was so very easy for him to get him 
a commission, that I should not tliink he had any 
honour or goodness in the world if he neglected il. 
I declared this step must be a preliminary to any 
good opinion he must ever hope for of mine. I 
then professed the greatest friendship to that lady 
(in which I am convinced you will think me se- 
riiiiis), and assured him he would give me one of 
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the highest pleasures in letting me bo the instrument 
of doing her sueh a service. He promised me in a 
inonient to do what you sec, madam, he hath since 
done. And to you I shall always think myself in- 
debted for it.” 

** 1 know not how you are indebted to me,” cries 
Amelia. “ Indeed, I am very glad of any good for- 
tune that can attend poor Atkinson, but 1 wish it 
had been obtained some other way. Good H(^a- 
vens! what must he the consequence of this*? What 
must this lord think of me for listening to his men- 
tion of love‘1 nay, for making any terms with himH 
for what mast he suppose those terms raeaiiH In- 
deed, Mrs. Atkinson, you carried it a great deal too 
far. No wonder he had the assurance to write to 
roe in the manner he hath done. It is too plain 
what he conceives of me, and who knows what he 
may say to others'? You may have blown up my 
reputiition by your bediaviour.” 

“ How is that possible!” answered Mrs. Atkinson. 

“ Is it not in my power to clear up all matters'? If 
you will hut give me leave to make an appointment 
in your name I will motit him myself, and declare 
the wliole secret to him.” 

“ I will consent to no such appointment,” cries 
Amelia. “ I am heartily sorry I (iver consented 
to practice any deceit. I plainly see the truth of 
what Dr. Harrison hath often told me, that, if one 
steps ever so little out of the ways of virtue and iu- 
noc(!uce, we know not how we nv.iy slide, for all the 
ways of vice tire a slippery descent.” 

“That sentiment,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “is 
much older than Dr. Harrison. Omne vitiiim in 
prorfii'i est,'* 

“ However new or old it is, I find it is true,” 
cries Amelia — “ IJiil, pray, tell me ail, though I 
tremble to hear it.’* 

“ Indeed, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Atkinson, 
“yon are territied at nothing — indeed, indeed, you 
nre too grc'at a prroh'.” 

“1 do not know what you mean by prudery,” ! 
answered Amelia. “ 1 shall never bo ashamed of ! 
the strictest regard- to decen( 7 , to reputation, and ; 
to that honour in which the dearest of all human 
creatures hath his share. But, pray, give me the 
letter, then! is an expression in it which alarmed me 
when 1 read it. Pray, what doth he mean by his 
two short minutes, and by purchasing the reality of 
such another blessing!” 

“ lijd(!ed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
nutes,*’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, “unless he calls two 
hours so ; for we were not together much less. And 
as for any blessing he had, I am a stranger to it. 
Sure, I hope you have a hetler opinion of me than 
to think 1 granted him the last favour.** 

“ I don’t know what favours you granted him, 
inailain,” answered Amelia, peevishly, “ but I am 
sorry you granted him any in my name.” 

“Upon my w^ord,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “you 
use me unkindly, and it is an usage I did not ex- 
pect at your hands, nor do I know that I deserved 
it. 1 am sure I wimt to the masquerade wdth no 
other view than to oblige you, nor did 1 say or do 
anything there which any woman who is not the 
most confounded prude upon earth would have 
started at on a mu(!h less occasion than what in- 
duced me. Well, I declare upon my soul then, 
that, if I was a man, rather than be married to a 
Woman who makes such a fuss with her virtue, I 
would wish my wife was without such a troublc- 
Borne companion.” 

“ Verj' possibly, madam, these may he your sen- 
timents,’* cries Amelia, “ and I hope they are the 
■eutiments of your husband.” 


“ I desire, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “ you 
would not reflect on my husband. He is as worthy 
a man and as brave a man as yours ; yes, madam, 
and he is now as much a captain.*’ 

She spoke these words with so loud a voice, that 
Atkinson, who was accidentally going up stairs, 
heard them ; and, being surprised at the angry tons 
of his wife’s voice, he entered the room, and, with a 
look of much astonishment, begged to know what 
was the matter. 

“ The matter, my dear,” cries Mrs. Atkinson “ is, 
that I have got a commission for you, and your good 
old friend here is angry with me for getting it.” 

“ 1 have not spirits enow,” cries Amelia, “ to 
answer you as you deserve j and, if 1 had, you are 
below rny anger.’* 

“ I do not know, Mrs. Booth,” answered the 
other, “whence this great superiority over me is 
derived ; but, if your virtue gives it you, I would 
have you to know, madam, that I despise a prude 

as much as you can do a 

“Though you have several times,” cries Amelia, 

“ insulted me with that word, 1 scorn to give you any 
ill language in return. If you deserve any bad ap- 
pellation, you know it, without my telling it you.** 
Toor Atkinson, who was more frightened than 
he had ever been in his life, did all he could to pro- 
cure peace. He fell .ui)Oiihis knees to his wife, and 
begged her to compose herself; for indeed she 
seemed to be in a most furious rage. 

While he was in this ])ostuve Booth, who had 
knocked so gently at the door, for fear of disturbing 
his wife, that he had not beeni heard in the tempest, 
came into the room. The moment Amelia saw him, 
the tears which Inid been gathering for some time, 
hurst ill a torrerot from her eyes, which, however, 
sh(‘ endeavonr(‘d to conceal with her handkerchief. 
’l'h(! entry of Booth turned all in an instant into a 
silent picture, in which the iirst figure which 
struck the eyes of the captain >va8 the serjoant on his 
knees to his wife. 

Booth immediately eriod, “ What’s the meaning 
of tliis!” but received no answer. He then east his 
eyes towards Amelia, and, plainly discerning her 
cimdition, he ran to her, and in a very tender 
phrase begged to know what was the matter. To 
wdiieh she answered, “Nothing, my dear, nothing of 
any consequence.” He replieil that he Avoiild 
kuow% and then turned to Atkinson, and asked the 
same question. 

Atkinson answered, “ Upon my honour, sir, I 
know nothing of it. Something hath passc^d ho- 
tween madam and my wife ; but w’hat it is 1 know 
no more than your honour.” 

“Your wife,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “hath used 
me cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you must he satisfied, 
that is the whole matter.” 

Booth rapped out a great oath, and cried, “ It is 
impossible ; my wile is not capable of using any one 

ill*’' , . , 

Amelia then cast herself upon her knees to her 
husband, and cried, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake do not 
throw yourself into a passion— some few words 
have, passed — perhaps I may be in the wrong. 

“ Damnation seize me if 1 think so ! ’ cries Boot i. 

“ Ami I wrish whoever hath drawn these tears trom 
jour eyes may pay it with as many drops of tl.eir 
heart’s blood.” 

•‘You see, madam,” cries Mrs. Atkinson, “you ^ 
have your bully to take your part ; so I suppose you 

will use vour triumph.” . u i j » 

Amelia made no answer, but still kept hold of 
Booth, who, in a violent rage.^csied out, ‘‘My 
Amelia triumph over such a wretch as thee !- -What 
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can lead tliy insolence to such presumption 1 Ser- 
jeant, 1 desire you’ll take that monster out of the 
room, or I cannot answer for myself.’* 

The Serjeant was bef^inniii^ to beg his wife to re- 
tire (for he perceived very plainly that she had, as 
the phrase is, taken a sip too much that evening) 
when, with a rage little sliort luadness, she cried 
out, “ And do you tamely see me insulted in such 
a manner, now that you are a gentleman, and upon 
a footing with him 

It is lucky for us all, perhaps,” answered Uooth, 
” that he is not my equal.” 

“You lie, sirrah,” said Mrs. Atkinson; “he is 
every way your equal ; he is as good a gentleman as 
yourself, and as much an oIKcmu-. No, I retract 
what I say; he hath not the sjiirit of a gentleman, 
nor of a man neither, or lie wcmld not bear to see his 
wife insulted.” 

“ Let me hegof you, my dear,” cries the serjeant, 
“ to go with me and compose yourself.” 

“Go with thee, thou wretch 1” cric'S she, looking 
with the utmost disdain upon him: “no, nor ever 
speak to thee more.” Atwhicli words she burst out 
of the room, and the serjeant, without saying a 
W'ord, followed her. 

A very tender and pathetic scene now' passed be- 
tween Booth and his wife, in which, when she was 
a little composed, she related to him the whole 
story. For, besides that it was not possible for her 
otJierw'ise to account for tlie quarrel which ho had 
seen, Booth w'us now possesstal of the letter that 
lay on tlie lloor. 

Amelia, having emptied her mind to her husband, 
and obtained his faithful promise that he would not 
resent the nfiair to my lord, was pretty wcdl com- 
posed, and began to ladciit a little towards Mrs. At- 
kinson ; but Booth was so higlily incensed with her, 
that he declared ho would leave her house the next 
morning; which they both accordingly did, and im- 
mediately aceormiiodated themselves with convenient 
ajiartments within a few doors of their friend the 
doctor. 


ClIAl’TEH IX. 

Coiitaininj; some things worthy observation. 
Notw'IThstanding tli(‘ excliange of his lodgings. 
Booth did not forget to send an excuse to Mr. TroJit, 
of whose conversation he had taken a full surfeit the 
preceding evening. 

That day in his walks Booth mot with an old 
brother-officer, W'ho had served with him at Gibral- 
tar, and was on half-pay as w'ell as liimsjdf. He had 
not, indeed, Imd the fortune of being broke with his 
regiment, as w'as Booth, but bad gone out, as they 
call it, on half-pay as a lieutenant, a rank to which 
he had risen in five-and-lhirty years. 

This honest gentleman, after some discourse wdtli 
Booth, desired him to lend him halt-a-crown, wl.ich 
he assured him he would faithfully pay the next day, 
when he was to receive some money for his sister. 
The sister was the widow' of an offici^r that had been 
killed in the sea-service; and she and her brother 
lived together, on their joint stock, out of wliich 
they maintained likewise an old mother and two 
of the sister’s children, the eldest of which was about 
nine years old. “You must know,” said the old 
Ueuteuant, “ I have been disappointed this morning 
by an old scoundrel, who wanted fifteen per cent, 
for advancing my sister’s pension ; hut I have now 
got an honest fellow who liath promised it me to- 
morrow at ten per cent.” 

And enough too, of all conscience,’* cries Booth. 

“Why, indeed. I tliink so too,” answ'ered the 
other ; “ considering it is sure to be paid one e 


or other. To say the truth, it is a little hard the 
government doth not pay tlioso pensions belter ; fo] 
iny sister's hath ])een due almost these two years 
that is my way of tliinkiug.” 

Booth answered he was ashamed fo refuse him 
sueh a sum ; hut, “Upon my soul,” said he, “ I havf 
not a single halfpenny in my poeket ; for I am in a 
worse condition, if possible, than yourself ; for I 
liave lost all my money, and, what is w'orse, I owe 
Mr. ’J'rent, vvliom you remember at Gibraltar, fifty 
pounds.” 

“RememlK^r him! yes, d — n him! I remember 
him very well,” cries the old gentleman, ” though 
lie will not remmnher me. He is gr''W'n so great 
now that he will not speak to his old acquaintance ; 
and yet I should he ashamed of m}self to be, great 
in such a mamicr.” 

“ What manner do you mean V’ cries Booth, a 
little eagerly. 

“ Why, by pimping,” answered the other ; “ he is 

pimp in ordinary to my lord , who keeps his 

family; or how the devil he lives else 1 don’t know, 
for his place is not worth three hundred pounds a 
year, and he and his wife spend a tliousand at least. 
But she keeps an assembly, which, I believe, if \ou 
was to call a bawdy-house, you would not misname 
it. But d — n me if I had not rather be an honest 
man, and w'alk on foot, with lioles in my slices, as I 
do now, or go without a dinner, as 1 and all my 
family will to-day, than ride in a eliariot and feast 
by such means. 1 am honest Bob Bound, and 
always will he; that’s my way of thinking; and 
there’s no man shall call me otherwise ; for if he 
doth, 1 will knock him down for a lying rascal; 
that is my way of tliinkiug.” 

“And a veiy good way of thinking too,” cries 
Booth. “ II owever, yon shall not want a dinner to- 
day ; for if you will go lunne with me, 1 will lend 
you a crown with all my heart,” 

“ Lookee,” said the old man, “ if it he anywi«e 
inconvenient to you I will not have it; for 1 will 
never rob another man of his dinner to eat myself — 
that is my way of thinking,” 

“Fooh!” said Booth ; “never mention such a trifle 
twice hetween you and me. Besides, you say you 
can pay it me fo-rnorrow ; and I promise you that 
will be the same thing.” 

They then walk(‘d together to Booth’s lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia’s poeket, gave his friend 
double the little sum he had asked. Upon which 
the old gentleman shook him heartily by the hand, 
and, repeating his intentions of paying him the next 
day, made the best of his way to a hutclier’s, whence 
he carried off a leg of mutton to a family that had 
lately kept JiOnt without any religious merit. 

When he was gone Amelia askiul her liusband 
who that old gentleman was I Booth ansAvered lie 
was one of the scandals of his country ; that tlic 
duke of Marlborough liad ulnmi thirty years before 
made him an ensign from a private man for very 
particular merit ; and that he had not long since 
gone out of the army with a broken heart, upon 
having s(?veral boys put over Jiis head, lie then 
gave her an account of his family, which he had 
heard from the old gentleman in their way to his 
house, and with which we have already in a concise 
manner acquainted the reader. 

“Good Heavens!” cries Amelia; “what are our 
great men made oft are they in reality a distinct 
species from the rest of mankind t are they born 
without hearts t” 

'* One would, indeed, sometimes,” cries Booth# 
•‘be inclined to think so. In truth, they have no 
perfect idea of those common distresses of mankind 
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which are far removed from their own sphere. Com- 
passion, if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, 
appear to be the fellow-feeling only of men of the 
same rank and degree of life for one another, on ac- 
count of tl]e evils to which they themselves are liable. 
Our sensations ore, 1 am afraid, very cold towards 
those who are at a great distance from us, and whose 
calamities can conseciucntly never reach us.'* 

“ I remember,’* cries Amelia, “ a sentiment of Dr. 
Harrison’s, which he told me was in some Latin 
book ; 1 am a man myself ^ and my heart is interested 
in whatever can befal the rest of tnankbid. That is 
the sentiment of a good man, and whoever thinks 
otherwise is a had one.** 

** I have often told you, my dear Emily," cries 
llooth, th;Ut all men, as w’ell the best as the worst, 
act alike from the jirinciple of self-love. Where 
benevolence therefore is the ujjperrnost p.assion, 
self-love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and 
by relieving the distresses of others; for they are 
then in reality your own. But where ambition, 
avarice, pride, or any other passion, governs the man 
and keeps his benevolence down, the miseries of 
all other men afl'eet him no more than they Avould 
a stock or a stone. And thus the man and his sta- 
tue have often the same degree of feeling or epmpas- 
sion." 

“ 1 have often Avished, my dear," cries Amelia, 
“ to hear yon converse Avith Dr. Harrison on this 
sohject ; for 1 am sure he w'ould convince you, 
though I can’t, that there are really such things as 
religion and virtue." 

This was not the first hint of this kind which 
Amelia had given ; for she sometimes apprehended 
from his discourse that he was little better than an 
atlieist: a consideration which did not diminish her 
allection for him, but gaA^e hei: great uneasiness. 
Oil all such occasions Booth immediately turned 
the discourse to some other subject ; for, though lie 
had in other points a great opinion of his Avife's 
capacity yet, as a divine or a philosopher he did not 
hold her in a very respectable light, nor did he lay 
any great stress on her sentiments in such matters. 
He now, therefore, gave a speedy turn to the conver- 
sation, and began to talk of affairs below the dig- 
nity of this history. 


BOOK XL— CHAPTER I, 

(knitaining a very polite scene. 

Wf, Avill now look hack to some personages Avho, 
though not the principal cliaractcrs in this history, 
have yet made too coiisidi^rable a figure in it to he 
abruptly dropped : and these are colonel James and 
his lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner the day 
alter the masquerade, when they happened to he 
alone together in an antechamber before the arrival 
ol the rest of the company. 

1 he conversation began with the colonel’s saying, 
“ I hope, madam, you got no cold last night at. tlic 
masquerade," To which the lady answered by 
much the same question. 

They then sat together near five minutes Avithout 
epeniug their mouths to each other. At last Mrs. 
James said, " Pray, sir, who Avas that masque with 
you in the dress of a shepherdess? IIoav could you 
tixpose yourself by walking Avith such a trollop in 
public ; for certainly no woman of any figure would 
JJPpear there in such a dress? You know, Mr. 
James, I never interfere with your affairs ; but I 
H'ould, rnethiuks, for my oavu sake, if I was you, 
preserve a little decency in the face of the world.*’ 
Upon iny word," said James, “ I do not know 


whom you mean. A woman in such a dress might 
speak to me for aught I kiioAV. A thousand people 
speak to me at a masquerade. But, I promise you, 

I spoke to no woman acquaintance there that I knoAV 
of. Indeed, I noAV recollect there Avas a Avoman in 
a dress of a shepherdess; and there was another 
awkward thing in a blue domino that plagued me 
a little, but I soon got rid of Ibem." 

“ And I suppose you do not know the lady in the 
blue domino neither ?’’ 

‘ Not I, I assure you," said James. “ But pray, 
why do you ask me these questions ? it looks so like 
icalonsy." 

" Jealousy r* cries she; “I jealous! no, Mr. James, 

I shall never be jealous, I promise you, especially of 
the lady in the blue domino ; for, to my knowledge, 
she despises you of all the human race." 

‘I am heartily glad of it," said James ; “fori 
never saw such a tall awkward monster in my life." 

“ That is a very cruel way of telling me you knew 
me." 

" You, madam!’* said James ; “ you were in a black 
domino." 

“ It is not so unusual a thing, I believe, you 
yourself know, to change dresses. I OAvn I did it 
to discover some of your tricks. I did not think you 
coidd have distinguished the tall awkAvard monster 
well." 

“Upon my soul,’* said Jnmos, “if it was you I 
:Ud not even suspect it ; so you ought not to be 
atfended at what 1 have said ignorantly." 

“ Indeed, sir," cries she, “you cannot offend me 
by anything you can say to my face ; no, by my soul, 
1 despise you too much. But I wish, Mr. James, 
you Avould not make me the subject of your con- 
versation amongst your Avenches. 1 desire I may 
not be afraid of meeting them for fear of their in- 
sults ; that I may not be told by a dirty trollop you 
make me the subject of your Avit amongst them, of 
Avhich, it seems, I am the favourite topic. Though 
you haA’e married a tall awkAvard monster, Mr. 
James, I think she hath a right to be treated, as your 
Avife, with respect at least : indeed, I shall never re- 
quire any more ; indeed, Mr. James, I never shall. 
I think a wife hath a title to that.’* 

“ Who told you this, madam?" said James. 

“ Your slut," said she ; “ your Avench, your shep- 
herdess.** 

“ By all that’s sacred!" cries James, “I do not 
knoAv who the shepherdess Avas." 

“ By all that's sacred then," says she, “ she told 
mo so, and I am convinced she told me truth. But 
I do not Avonder at your denying it ; for that is 
equally consistent with honour as to behave in such 
a manner to a Avife Avho is a gentlcAVoman. I hope 
you Avill alloAV me that, sir. Because I had not 
(juite so great a fortune I hope you do not think me 
beneath you, or that you did me any honour in 
marrying me. I am come of as good a family as 
yourself, Mr. James; and if my brother knew how 
you treated me he AAOiild not bear it." 

“ Do you threaten meAvithyour brotlier, madam?" 
said James. 

“ I will not be ill-treated, sir," answered she. 

“ Nor I neither, madam," cries lie ; “and thereforo 
I desire you will prepare to go into the country to- 
morrow morning." 

“ Indeed, sir," said she, “ I shall not." 

“ By heavens ! madam, but you shall," answered 
he ; “ I will have my coach at the door to-morrow 
morning by seven ; and you shall either go into it 
or be carried." 

“ I hope, sir, you are not in earnest," said she. 

“ Indeed, madam," ansAvered he, “ but 1 am in 
2 L 
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eaniest« and resolved ; and into the country you 
to-morrow.’* 

“ But why into the country,” said she, “ Mr. 
James H Why will you be so barbarous to deny me 
the pleasures ot‘ the town 1 ?” 

Because you interfere with my pleasures,” cried 
James, “which I have told you lon^ ago 1 would 
not submit to. It is enough for fond couples to 
have these scenes together. I thought we had been 
upon a better footing, and had cared too little for 
each other to become mutual plagues. I thought 
you had been satislied with the full liberty of doing* 
what you pleased.** 

“ So i am ; I defy you to say I have ever given 
you any uneasiness.” 

** How!’* cries he ; “ have you not just now up- 
braided me with what you heard at the masque- 
rade I** 

“ I own,** said she, “ to be insulted by such a 
creature to my face stung me to the soul. I must 
have had no spirit to bear the insults of such an ani- 
mal. Nay, she spoke of you with equal contempt. 
Whoever she is, I promise you Mr. Booth is her 
favourite. But, inth'od, she is unworthy any one’s 
regard, for she behaved like an arrant dragoon.” 

“ Hang her I” cries the colonel, “ I know nothing 
of her.” 

“ Well, but, Mr. James, I am sure you will not 
send me into the country. Indeed 1 will not go into 
the country.” 

“ If you was a reasonable woman,” cries James, 
“ perhaps I should not desire it. And on one consi- 
deration — ’* 

“ Come, name your consideration,” said she. 

“ Let me first experience your discernment,” said 
he. “ Come, Molly, let me try your judgment. Can 
you guess at any woman of your acquaintance thjit I 
like V 

“ Sure,” said she, “ it cannot be Mrs. Booth I” 

“ And why not Mrs. Booth 1” answered he. “ Is 
she not the finest woman in the world 1” 

“ Very far from it,” replied she, “ in my opinion,** 

“ Pray what faults,” said he, “can you find in her 1” 

“In the first place,” cries Mrs. James, “ her eyes 
are too large ; and she hath a look with them that 
I don’t know how to describe ; but I know I don’t 
like it. Then her eyi!brows are too barge ; there- 
fore, indeed, she doth all in her power to rem(‘dy 
this witli Iicr pincers ; for if it was not for those Iier 
eyebrows would be preposterous. Then her nose, 
as well proi)ortioned as it is, has a visible sc*.ir on 
one side. Iler neck, likewise, is too protuberant 
for the genteel size, especially as she laces herself ; 
for no woman, in my opinion, can be genteel who is 
not entirely flat before. And, lastly, slui is both too 
short and too tall. Well, you may laugh, Mr. 
James, I know what I mean, though I cannot well 
express it : I mean that she is too tall for a pretty 
woman and too short for a line woman. There is 
such a thing as a kind of insipid medium — a kind of 
something that is neither one thing nor another. I 
know not how to express it more clearly j but when 
I say such a one is a j)retty w'omaii, a pretty thing, a 
pretty creature, you know very well I mean a little 
woman ; and when I say such a one is a very line 
w^ornan, a very fine person of a woman, to be sure I 
must mean a tall woman. Now a woman that is 
between both is certainly neither the one nor the 
other.” 

“ Well, I own,** said he, “ you have explained 
youi*self with great dexterity ; but, with all these im- 
perfections, I cannot help liking her.” 

“That you need not tell me, Mr. James,” an- 
swered the lady, “ for th'at I knew before you desired 


me to invite her to your house. And neverfheless^ 
did not I, like an t)bedient wife, comply with your 
desires! did I make any objection to the party you 
proposed for the masquerade, though I knew very 
well your motive 1 what can the best of wives do 
more 1 to procure you success is not in my power ; 
and, if I may give you my opinion, 1 believe you 
never will succeed with her.” 

“Is her virtue so very impregnable!” said lu*, 
with a sneer. 

“ Her virtue,” answered Mrs, James, “hath the 
best guard in the world, which is a most violent 
love for her husband.” 

“ All pretence and affectation,” cries the colonel 
It is impossible she should have so little taste, or 
indeed so little delicacy, as to like such a fellow.” 

“ Nay, I do not inueli like him myself,” said she. 
“ He is not indeed at all such a sort of man as I 
should like ; but I thought he had been generally 
allowed to be handsome.” 

“ He handsome I” cries James. “ What, with a 
nose like the proboscis of an elephant, with the 
shoulders of a porter, and the legs of a chairman! 
The fellow hath not in the least the look of a gentle- 
man, and one would ratlior think he had followed a 
plough than the camp all his life.” 

“ Nay, now I protest,” said she, “ I think you do 
him injustice. He is genteel enough in my opinion. 
It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the most deli- 
cate make ; but, whatever he is, I rim convinced she 
thinks him the finest man in the world.” 

“I cannot believe it,” answered he peevishly; 
“but will you invito her to dinuer liere to-morrow 

“ With all my heart, and as often as you please,” 
answered she, “ But 1 liave some favours to ask of 
you. First, I must hear no more of going out of 
town till I please.” . 

“ Very well,” cries he. 

“ In the next jilace,” said she, “ I must have two 
hundred guineas within these two or three days.” 

“ Well, I agree to that too,” answ eri'd he. 

“ And when I do go out of town, I go to ’I'mi- 
bridge — I insist upon that; and from Tunbridge I 
goto Bath — positively to Batli. And I promise you 
laithfiilly I will do all in my power to carry jMrs. 
Booth with me,” x 

“ On tliat condition,’* answered he, “ I promise you 
you shall go wherever you please. And, to sliow 
you I will even prevent your wishes by my gene- 
rosity, as soon as I receive the live thousand pounds 
which I am going to take upon one of my estates, 
you shall have tw*o hundred more.” 

Slie thanked him with a low curtsey ; and he was 
in such good humour tliat he olfered to kiss her. 
To this kiss she coldly turned her cheek, and then, 
flirting her fan, said, “Mr. James, there is one 
thing I forgot to mention to you — I think you in- 
tended to get a commission in some regiment abroad 
for this young man. Now, if you would take my 
advice, I know this will not uldige his w'ife* ; and, 
besides, I am positive she resolves to go with him. 
But, if you can provide for him in some regiment at 
home, I know she will dearly love you for it, and 
when he is ordered to quarters she will be left bo- 
hiiid ; and Yorkshire otr Scotland, I think, is as 
good a distance as either of the Indies.” 

“ Well, I will do what I can,” answered James ; 

‘ but I cannot Jisk anything yet ; for I got two places 
of a hundred a year each for two of my footmen, 
within this fortnight,** 

At this instant a violent knock at the door signi- 
fied the arrival of their company, upon which both 
husband and wife put on their best looks to receive 
their gucats; and, from their behaviour to eadi 
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other during the rest of the day, a stranger might 
have concluded he had been in company with the 
fondest couple in the universe. 

CHAPTER II. 

Matters political. 

BEroRis we return to Booth wc will relate a scene 
in which Dr. Jlarrisou was concerned. 

This good man, while in the country, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his 
acquaintance, and whom he knew to liavc very con- 
siderable interest with the ministers at that time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this 
nobleman, took this opportunity of paying him a 
visit in order to recommend poor Bootli to his fa- 
vour. W or did lie much doubt of his success, the 
favour he was to ask being a very small one, and to 
which he thouglit tlie service of Booth gave liim so 
just a title. 

The doctors name soon gained him an admis- 
sion to the presence of this great man, who, indeed, 
received him with much courtesy and politeness ; 
not so much, perhaps, from any particidar regard to 
the sacred function, nor from any respect to the doc- 
tor’s personal merit, as from some considerations 
which the reader will perljaps guess anon. Aftm* 
many ceremonials, and some previous discourse on 
difforeiit suhj(?cts, the doetor opened the business, and 
told the gr(;at man that he was eoine to lu'u to solicit 
a favour for a young gentleman who hfd been an 
offiemin the army and was now onhalf-iniy. “All 
the favour I ask, my lord,” said he, “ is, that this 
gentleman may be again admitted ad vundcni, I 
am convinc<*d your lordship will do me thejustice to 
think I would not ask for a worthless person ; but, in- 
deed, th(! young man I mean hath very extraordinary 
iiK'i’it. He was at the siogi? of Gibraltar, in which 
lie behaved with (listinguished bravery, and was 
dangerously wounded at two several times in the 
service of his country. I will add that he is at 
present in great necessity, and hath a wife and seve- 
ral children, for whom lie hath no otln'r means of 
providing ; and, if it will recommend him farther 
to your lordship’s favour, his wife, I believe, is one 
of the best and worthiest of all her sex.” 

“ As to that, my dear doctor,” cries the noble- 
man, “ t shall make no doubt. Indeed any S(?rvice 
I shall do the gentleman will be upon your account. 
As to necessity, it is the plea of so many that it is 
iiiijiossible to serve them calL And with regard to 
tlie personal merit of these inferior oflicers, I be- 
lieve I need not tell you that it is very little re- 
garded. Blit, if you recommend him, let the perseii 
be what he will, 1 am convinced it will be done ; for 
I know it is in your power at present to ask for a 
greater matter than this.” 

“ I depend entirely upon your lordshiii,” answered 
the doctor. 

“ Indeed, my worthy friend,” replied the lord, “ I 
will not take a merit to myself which will so little 
belong to me. You arc to depend on yourself. It 
falls out very luckily too at this time, when you 
have it in your powtrr so greatly to oblige us.” 

” What, my lord, is in. my power cries the doetor. 

” You certainly know,” answered his lordship, 
‘how hard colonel Trompington is run atyonr town 
in the election of a mayor ; they tell me it will be a 
very near thing unless you join us. But we know it 
IS in your power to do the business, and turn the 
scale. I heard your name mentioned the other day 
mi that account, and I know you may have any- 
tliing in reason if you will give us your interest.” 

. “l^ure, my lord,” cries the doctor, “you are not 
111 earnest iu asking my interest lor the colonell” 


“Indeed I am,” answered the peer; “why should 
you doubt itt” 

“ Eor many reasons,” answered the doctor. “First, 
I am ail old friend and acquaintance of Mr. Fair- 
field, as your lordship, I believe, very well knows. 
The little interest, therefore, that I have, you may 
be assured, will go in his favour. Indeed, 1 do not 
concern myself deeply in these affairs, for 1 do not 
tliiiik it becomes my cloth so to do. But, as far as 
I think it decent to interest myself, it will certainly 
be on tlie side of Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I should 
do so if I was acquainted with both the gentlemen 
only by reputation ; the one being a neiglj homing 
gentleman of a very large (istatc, a very sober and 
sensible man, of known probity and attachment to 
tlie true interest of his country ; the other is a 
mere stranger, a boy, a soldier of fortune, and, as 
far as 1 can discern from the litth^ conversation I 
have had with him, of a very shallow capacity, and 
no education.” 

“No education, my dear friend!” cries the noble- 
man. “ Why, he hath been educated in half the 
courts of Europe.” 

“Perhaps so, my lord,” answered the doctor; 
“blit 1 shall always be so great a jicdaiit as to call a 
man of no learning a man of no education. And, 
from my oAvn knowledge, 1 can aver that 1 am pei- 
suaded there is scarce a foot-soldier in the army who 
is more illiterate than the colonel.” 

“ Why, as to Latin and Greek, you know,” re- 
plied the lord, “ they are not much required in the 
army.” 

“ It may be so,” said the doctor. “ Then let such 
persons keep their own profession. It is a very low 
civil capacity indeed for whieh an illiterate man can 
he qualified. And, to speak a plain truth, if your 
lordship is a friend to the colonel, you would do well 
to aUvisc him to decline an attempt in which 1 am 
certain he hath no probability of success.” 

“ W>11, sir,” said the lord, “ if you are resolved 
against us, 1 must deal as freely with you, and tell 
you plainly 1 cannot serve you in your affair. Nay, 
it will be the best thing 1 can do to hold my tongue ; 
for, if I should mention his name with your recom- 
mendation after what you have said, he. would per- 
haps never get provided for as long as he lives.” 

“Is his own merit, then, my lord, no recommend- 
ation V* cries the doctor. 

“ My dear, dear sir,” cries the other, “ what is 
the merit of a subaltern olHcer ?” 

“ Surely, my lord,” cries the doctor, “ it is the 
merit which should recommend him to the post of 
a subaltern ofUcer. And it is a merit whicli will 
hereafter qualify him to serve his country in a highei 
capacity. And I do assure you of this young man, 
that he hath not only a good heart hut a good heaii 
too. And I have been told by those who are judges 
that he is, for his age, an excellent ofKcer.” 

“Very probably!” cries my loid. “And there are 
abundance with the same merit and the same quali- 
fications who want a morsel of bread for ihcmseives 
and their families.” 

“It is an infamous scand.al on tlie nation,’ cries 
tlie doctor ; “and 1 am heaitily sorry it can be said 
even with a colour of truth.” 

“ IIow can it be otherwise r* says the pei'r. “ Do 
you think it is possible to proviile tor all men of 
merit 1” 

“ Yes, surely do I,” said the doctor , “ and very 
easily too.” 

“ How, pray cries the lord. “ Upon my word, 
I shall he glad to know.” 

“ Only by not jirovidiog for those who have none. 
The men of merit iu any “apaclty are not, I am 
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afraid, so extremely numerous that we need starve 
any of tliem, unless we wickedly suffer a set of 
worthless fellows to eat their bread.” 

“This is all mere Utopia,” cries his lordship; 
“ the chimerical system of Plato's commonwealth, 
with which we amused ourselves at the university; 
politics which are inconsistent with the state of 
human affairs.” 

“ Sure, my lord,” cries the doctor, “ wo have read 
of states where such doctrines have been put in 
practice. What is your lordship’s opinion of Home 
in the earlier a^(*8 of the commonwealth, of Sparta, 
and even of Athens itself in some periods of its 
history 1” 

y, “ Indeed, doctor,” cries the lord, “ all these notions 
are obsolete and long since exploded. To apply 
maxims of government drawn from the Greek and 

* Roman histories to this natioii is absurd and impos- 
sible. But, if you Avill have Roman examples, fetch 
them from those times of the republic (hat were 
most like our own. Do you not know, doctor, that 
this is as corruj)t a nation as ever existed under tlie 
sun? And would you think of governing such a 
people by the strict principles of honesty and 
morality V* 

“ If it be so corrupt,” said the doctor, “ I think it 
is high time (o armuid it : or else it is easy to foresee 
that Romati and British liberty will have the same 
fate; for corruption in the body politic as uatunilly 
tends to dissolution as in tlie natural body.” 

“1 thank you for your simile,” cries my lord; 
“for, in the natural body, I believe, you will allow 
there is the season of youth, the season of manhood, 
and the season of old age ; and that, when the last 
of these arrives, it will be an impossit)le attempt by 
all the means of art to restore the body again to its 
youth, or to (he vigour of its middle age. The 
same jx'riods happem to every great kingdom. In 
its youtli it rises by arts and arms to power and 
prosperity. This it enjoys and llouiishes with a 
while ; and then it may he said to be in the vigour 
of its ag(s enriched at home with all tlic emoluments 
and blessings of peace, and formidable abroad with 
all the terrors of war. At length tiiis very pros- 
perity introduces €orru])tion, and then comes on its 
old age. Virtue and learning, art and industry, 
deday by degrees. Tiie people sink into sloth and 
luxury and prostitution. It is enervated at home — 
becomes contemptible abroad ; and such indeed is 
its misery and wretcliediicjss, that it reseml)les a man 
in the last decrepit stage of life, who lo»)ks with uii- 
eoiicern at his approaching dissolution.” 

^ Tiiis is a melancholy ])icture indeed,” cries the 
doctor; “and, if the latter part of it can he applied 
to our case, I see nothing but religion, which would 
have prevented this decrepit state of tlie constitution, 
should jireveiit a man ot spirit from hanging himself 
out of the way of so wretched a contemplation.” 

“Why sot” said the peer; “ why hang myself, 
doctor] Would it not be wiser, think you, to make 
the best of your time, and the most you can, in such 
a nation t” 

^ . “ And is religion, then, to be really laid out of the 
question 1’* cries the doctor. 

“ If I am to speak my own opinion, sir,” answered 
the peer, “ you know I shall answer in the negative. 
But you are too well acquainted with the world to 
be told that the conduct of politicians is not formed 
upon the principles of religion.” 

“ I am very sorry for it,” cries (he doctor ; “ but I 
will talk to them then of honour and honesty ;,this is a 
language which I hope they will at least pretend to un- 
derstand. Now to deny a man the jueferment which 
he merits, and to give it to another man who doth 


not merit it) is a manifest act of injustice, and iscon> 
sequently inconsistent with both honour and honesty, 
Nor is it only an act of injustice to the man himscU' 
hut to the public, for whose good principally al, 
public oilices are, or ought to be, instituted. Non 
this good can never be completed nor obtained but 
by employing all persons according to their capaci- 
ties. Wherever true merit is liable to he superseded 
by favour and partiality, and men are iiilrusted with 
offices without any regard to capacity or integrity, 
the adUirs of that state will always be in a deplor- 
able situation. Such, as Livy tells us, was the state 
of Capua a little before its final destruction, and 
the coiisequenee your lordship •well knows. But, 
my lord, there is another mischief which attends this 
kind of injustice, and that is, it hath a manifest tend- 
ency to destroy all virtue and all ability among the 
people, by taking away all that encouragement and 
incentive which should promote emulation and raise 
men to aim at excelling in any art, science, or pro- 
fession. Nor can anything, my lord, contribute 
more to render a nation contemptible among its 
neighbours ; for what opinion can other countries 
have of the councils, or wliat terror can they con- 
ceive of the arms of such a people 1 and it was chielly 
owing to the avoiding of this error that Oliver 
Cromwell carried the reputation of England higher 
than it <iver was at any other tirm*. I will add only 
one argument more, and that is founded on tlie most 
narrow and selfish system of politics ; and tiiis is, 
that such a conduct is sure to create universal dis- 
content and grumbling at home ; for nothing cjiu 
bring men to rest satisfied, when they see others 
prefiTretl to theun, but an opinion that they des(>rve 
that ele\a(ioii ; for, as one of (he greatest men this 
country ever produced observes, 

One wortiiless man that yains what he pTetemls 
Disgusts a tlhuisand unpretending friends. 

With what hcart-lmriiiiigs then must any nation s»^e 
themselves obliged to contribute to the support of a 
set of men of wliose incafiacity to serve them they 
arc well ai»prised, and who do their country a double 
diskiiidness, by being theinsehes employed in posts 
to which th(?y are uiufqual, and by keeping others 
out of those employments for which they are 
qualified !” 

“ And do you really think, doctor,” cries the no- 
bleman, “ that any minister could support himself 
in this country upon such principles as you recorn 
mend ] Do you think lie would be able to baflle ai 
opposition unless he should oblige his friends by 
conlcrring places often contrary to his own inclina- 
tions and his own o[)iuion]” 

” Yes, really do I,” cries the doctor. “ Indeed, if 
a minister is resolved to make good his eoufessioii 
in the liturgy, hi/ Iravim/ unduna all those things 
which he ought to have donCy and by doing all those 
things which he ought not to have done^ such a minister, 
I grant, will be obliged to hallle opposition, as you 
are pleased to term it, by these arts ; for, as Shak- 
speare stunewhere says, 

Tilings ill begun strengthen themselves by ill. 

But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the 
true interest of his country, and that only in great 
and national points ; if he will engage his country 
in neither alliances nor quarrels but where it is really 
interested ; if he will raise no money but what is 
wanted, nor employ any civil or military officers but 
what arc useful, and place iii these employments 
men of the highest integrity, and of the greatest 
abilities ; if he wdll employ some few of his hours 
to advance our trade, and some few more to regulate 
onr domestic government; if he would do this, my 
lord, 1 will answer for it, he shall either have uo 
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opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it by a fair 
appeal to his conduct. Such a minister may, in the 
lanjjuage of the law, put himself on his country when 
he pleases, and he shall come oil' with honour and 
applause." 

“And do you really believe, doctor," cries the 
peer, “ there ever was such a minister, or ever will 
be V* 

“ Why not, my lord 1" answered the doctor. “ It 
requires no very extraordinary parts, nor any extra- 
onii 4 ary degree of virtue, lie need practise no 
great instances of self-denial. He shall have power, 
and honour, and riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 
greater degree than he can ever acf^uire by pursuing 
a contrary system. He shall have more of each and 
much more of safety.’* 

“ pray, doctor," said my lord, " let me ask you 
one simple question. Do you really believe any 
man upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice t** 

“ Really, my lord," says the doctor, “ I am ashamed 
to answer in the affirmative ; and yet I am afraid 
experience would almost justify me if I should. 
Perhaps the opinion of the world may sometimes 
mislead men to think those measures necessary 
wliich in reality are not so. Or the truth may be, 
that a man of good inclinations finds his office filled 
with such corruption by the iniquity of his predeces- 
sors, that he may despair of being capable of purg- 
ing it ; and so sits down contented, as Augeas did 
with the filth of his stables, not because he thought 
them the better, or that such filth was really uec(‘.s- 
sary to a stable, but that he despaired of sufficient 
force to cleanse them.*’ 

“I will ask you one question more, and I have 
done," 8ai<l the nobleman. " Do yon imagine that 
if any minister was really as good as you would have 
him, that tlie people in general would believe that 
he was sot" 

" Truly, niy lord," said the doctor, " I think they 
may be justified in not believing too hastily. But 
1 beg leave to answ(‘r your lordsliip’s question by 
another. Doth your lordship believe that the pcoj)!e 
of Greenland, when they see the light of the sun 
and feel his warmth, ;ifter so long a season of cold 
and darkness, will really be persuaded that he shines 
upon thcint" 

My lord smiled at the conceit ; and then the doc- 
tor took an opportunity to renew his suit, to wdiich 
his lordsliip answ ered, “ He would promise nothing, 
and could give him no hopes of success ; but you 
may l)e assured," said he, witii a leering countenance, 
“ 1 shall do him all the service in my pow'er.’* A 
language which the doctor well understood; and 
soon after took .a civil, but not a very ceremonious 
leave. 

CHAPTER III. 

The history of Mr, Trent. 

Wb will now return to Mr. Booth and his wife. 
The former had spent his time very uneasily ever 
since he had discovered what sort of man he was in- 
debted too ; but, lest he should forget it, Mr. Trent 
thought now proper to remind him in the following 
letter, which he read the next morning after he had 
put off the appointment. 

"Sir,— I am sorry the necessity of my affairs obliges me to 
mention thnt small sum which I had llio honour to lend you 
the other night at play; and which I shall bo much obliged to 
you if you will let me have some time either to-day or to- 
morrow. I am, sir, your most obodicut, most humble servant, 

" Gkorok Trent.** 

This letter a little surprised Booth, after the gen- 
teel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous behaviour 
of Trent. But lest it should have the same effect 
^pon the reader, wc will now proceed to account for 


this, as well as for some other phenomena that have 
appearerl in this history, and which, perhaps, we 
shall be forgiven for not having opened moi*e largely 
before. 

3Ir. Trent then was a gentleman possibly of a 
good family, for it was not certain whence lie 
sprung on the father’s side. His mother, who was 
the only parent he ever knew or heard of, was a 
single gentlewoman, and for some time carried on 
tlie trade of a milliner in Covont-gardim. She sent 
her son, at the age of eight years old, to a charity- 
school, where he remained till he was of the age of 
fourteen, without making any great proficiency in 
learning. Indeed it is not V(?ry probable he should ; 
for the master, who, in preference to a very learned 
and proper man, was chosen by a party into this 
school, the salary of which was upwards of a hun- 
dred pounds a-yoar, had himself never travelled 
through the Latin Grammar, and was, in truth, a 
most consummate blockhead. 

At the age of fifteen Mr. Trent was put clerk to 
an attorney, where he remained a vm-y short time 
before he took leave of his master ; rather, indeed, 
departed without taking leave ; and, having broke 
open his mother’s escrutoire, and carried oil’ with 
him all the valuable ell'ects he there found’ to the 
amount of about fifty pounds, lui marched olf to sea, 
and went on board a merchantman, whence he was 
afterwards pressed into a man of war. 

In this service he continued above three years ; 
during which time lie behaved so ill in his moral 
character that he twice underwent a very severe 
discipline for thefts in which he was detected ; hut, 
at the same time, he behaved so well as a sailor in 
an engagement with some pirates, that he wiped off 
all former scores, and greatly recommended himself 
to his captain. 

At his return home, he being then about twenty 
years of age, he found that the attorney had in his 
absence married his mother, had buried her, and 
secured all lior effects, to the amount, a.s he was iii- 
fonned, of about fifteen hundred pounds. Trent 
applied to his stepfather, but to no purpose ; the 
attorney utterly disowned him, nor w'oiild he sufi’er 
him to come a second time wnthin his doors. 

It happened that the attorney had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who w^as 
about the same ago with Trent himself, ami had, 
during his residence at her father’s liouse, taken a 
very great liking to this young fellow^ who was ex- 
tremely handsome and perfectly well made. This 
her liking was not, during his absence, so far extin- 
guished but that it immediately revived on his return. 
Of this slie took care to give Mr. Trent projier in- 
timation ; for she was not one of those backward 
and delicate ladies who can die rather than make 
the first overture, 'rreiit was overjoyed at this, and 
with reason, for she was a very lovely girl in her 
j)crson, the only child of a ricii father; and the , 
prospect of so complete a revenge on the attorney 
charmed him above all the rest. To be as short in 
the matter as the parties, a marriage was soon con- 
summated between them. 

The attorney at first raged and was implacable ; 
but at last fondness for his daughter so far over- 
came resentment that he advanced a sum of money 
to buy his son-in-law (for now he acknowledged him 
as such) an ensign’s commission in a marching regi- 
ment then ordered to Gibraltar ; at w hich place the 
attorney heartily hoped that Trent might be knocked 
on the head ; for in that case he tliought he might 
marry his daughter more agreeably to his own am- 
bition and to lier advantage. 

The n?giment into which Trent purchased was 
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the same with that in which Booth likewise served ; 
the one being an ensign, and the other a lieutenant, 
m the two additional companies. 

Trent had no blemish in his military capacity. 
Though he had had but an indillia-eiit education, 
he was naturally sensible and genteel, and Nature, 
as we have said, had given him a very agreeable 
person. He was likewise a very bold fellow, and, 
as he really behaved himself every way well enough 
while he was at Gibraltar, there was some degree 
of intimacy between him and Booth. 

When the siege was over, and the additional 
companies were again reduced, Trent returned to 
his wife, who received him with great joy and affec- 
tion. Soon after this an accident happened which 
proved the utter ruin of his fathcr-in-law, and ended 
in breaking his heart. This was nothing but mak- 
ing a mistake pretty common at this day, of writing 
another man’s name to a deed instead of his own. 
In truth this matter was no less than what the law 
calls ft)rgery, and was just then made capital by an 
act of parliament. From this ohenco, indeed, the 
attorney was acquitted, by not admitting the proof 
of the party, who was to avoid his own dee d by his 
evidence, and therefore no Avitiicss, according to 
those excellent rules called the law of evidence ; a 
law very excellently calculated for the preservation 
of the lives of his majesty’s roguish subjects, and 
most notably used for that purpose. 

But though by common law the attorney was 
honourably acquitted, yet, as common sense mani- 
fested to every one that he was guilty, ho unhappily 
lost his reputation, and of consequence his l)usi- 
ness ; the chagrin of which latter soon put an end to 
his life. 

This prosecution had been attended with a very 
great exjx'use ; for, besides the ordinary costs of 
avoiding the gallows by the help of the law, there 
was a very high article, of no less than a thousand 
pouiuls, paid clown to remove out of the way a wit- 
ness against whom thert; w'as no legal exception. 
'1 lu^ poor gentleman had besides sutiered some losses 
in business ; so that, to the surprise of all his ae- 
quaiutauce, when his debts were paid there re- 
mained no more than a small estate of fourscore 
]iounds a-ye:ir, which he settled upon his daughter, 
iar out ol th(5 reacli ot her husbuiul, and about two 
hundred pounds in money. 

The old gentleman had not long been in liis grave 
before Trent set himself to consider seriously of the 
state of his aflairs. He had lately begun to look on 
his wife with a mucli less degree of liking and desire 
than formerly ; for he was one of those who think 
too much of one thhig is good for nothing. Indec<l, 
he had indulged these speculations so far, that I 
believe his wife, though one of the prettiest women 
in town, was the last subject that lie would have 
choice for any amorous dalliance. 

Many other persons, however, greatly differed 
’from him in this opinqm. Amongst the rest was 
the illustrious peer of amorous memory. This noble 
peer, having thenTore got a view of Mrs. Trent om; 
day in the street, did, by means of an emissary then 
with him, make himself acquainted with her lodg- 
ing, to which he immediately laid siege in form, set- 
ting himself down in a lodging directly o])posite to 
her, from whence the battery of ogles began to play 
the very next morning. 

The siege had not continued long before the go- 
vernor of the garrison became sulliciently apprised 
ot all the works 'which were carrying on, and, having 
well ri,*eonuoitered the enemy, and dis<iovered who 
he was, notwithstaiidiug .a false name and sonn^ 
disguise ol his i>ersoii, he called a council of war 


within his own breast. In fact, to drop all allegory, 
he began to consider whether his wife was not really 
a more valuable possession tlian lie had lately thought 
her. In short, as he had been disappointed in her 
fortune, he noAv conceived some hopes of turning 
her beauty itself into a fortune. 

Without communieating these views to lier, he 
soon scraped an acquaintance with his opposite 
neighbour by the name wliich he there usurped, 
and counterfeited an entire ignorance of his real 
name and title. On this occasion Trent had his 
disguise likewise, for he affected the utmost simpli- 
city ; of which affectation, as he was a very artful 
i fellow, he was extremely capable. 

The peer fell plump into this snare; and when, 
by the simplicity, as he imagined, of the^ husband, 
he became acquainted with the wife, he was so ex- 
travagantly charmed with her person, that he re- 
solved, whatever was the cost or the consequence, 
he would possess her. 

His lordship, however, preserved some caution in 
his management of this aiiuir ; more, jicrhaps, than 
was necessary. As for the husband, none was re- 
quisite, for he knew all he could ; and, with regard 
to the wife herself, as she had for some tirni* per- 
ceived the decrease of lier husband’s affection (for 
few women are, 1 belicwe, to be imposed iq>on iii 
that matter), she was not displeased to find the return 
of all that complaisance and endearment, of those 
looks and languishments, from another agreeable 
person, which slie liad formerly received from Trent, 
and which she now found she should receive from 
him no longer. 

My lord, theiafforc, having been indulged with 
as much opportunity as he could wish from 'J’rent, 
and having received rather more eiieouragemcuit 
than he could well have hoped from tin* lady, Ix'gaii 
to prepare all matters for a storm, when luckily, 
Mr. Trent declaring he must go out of town for two 
days, he fixed on the first day of his departure as 
the time of carrying his design into execution. 

And now, after some debate w’ith himself in what 
manner he should approach his love, he at last de- 
termined to do it in his own person ; for he con- 
ceived, and perhaps very rightly, that the latly, like 
Semele, was not void of ambition, and would have 
preferred Jupiter in all his glory to the same deity 
in the disguise of an humble shepherd. He dressed 
himself, therefore, in the richest embroidery of which 
he was master, and appeared before lus mistress ar- 
rayed in all the brightness of ])ecrage ; a sight 
whose charms slie had not the power to resist, and 
the consequences are only to be imagined. In short, 
the same scene which Jupiter acted with his above- 
mentioned mistress of old was more than beginning 
when Trcjiil burst from the closet into which he had 
conveyed him8elf,and unkindly interrupted theaedion. 

II is lordship presently ran to his sword; but 
Trent, with great calmness, answered, “ Tliat, as it 
was very well known lie durst fight, he should not 
draw his sword on this occasion ; for sure,” says 
he, “ my lord, it would lie the highest imprudence 
in me to kill a man who is now become so consider- 
ably my debtor.” At Avhich words he fetched a 
person from the closet, who had been confined with 
him, telling him he had done his business, and might 
now, if he ])leased, retire. 

It would be tedious here to amuse the reader with 
all that passed on the present occasion ; the rage 
and confusion of the wife, or the perplexity in which 
my lord was involved. We will omit therefore aJ 
such matters, and proceed directly to business, as 
'1 rent .'iiid his lordship did soon after. And in Ihe 
conclusion my lonl stipulated to pay a good ronud 
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Burn, and to providn Mr. Trent with a good place ou 
the first opportunity. 

On the side of Mr. Trent were stipulated abso- 
lute remission of aU past, and full indulgence for the 
time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a house at the polite 
end of the town, furnished it elegantly, and set up his 
equipage, rigged out both himself and his wife with 
very handsome clothes, frequented all public ])laccs 
where he could get admission, pushed himself into 
acquaintance, and his wife soon afterwards began 
to keep an assembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, 
to be at home once a- week ; when, by my lord’s 
assistance, she was presently visited by most men of 
the first rank, and by all such women of fashion as 
are not very nice in their company'. 

My lord’s amour with this lady lasted not long; 
for, as we have hefore observed, he was the most in- 
constant of all the human race. M rs. 'rrent’s passion 
was not however of that kind which leads to any 
very deep resentment of feuch fickleness. Her pas- 
sion, indeed, was principally fonnded upon interest ; 
80 that foundation sei ved to support another snjier- 
strijclnre; and she w'as easily prevailed upon, as 
well as her husband, to be useful to my lord in a 
rapacity which, though very often excited in the 
p(.lite Avorld, hath not as yet, to my great surprise, 
acquire«l any polite nami?, or, indeed, any which is 
not too coars(> to be admitted in this liistory. 

After this ])reface, which we thought necessary to 
accM)unt for a character of which some of rny country 
aiul collegiate readers might possibly doubt the 
existence, 1 shall proceed to what more immediately 
regards Mrs. Booth. The reader may he pleased to 
remember that Mr. Trent was present at the assembly 
to which Booth and his wife were carried by Mrs. 
James, and where Amelia was met liy the noble peer. 

Ilis lordship, seeing there that Booth and Trent 
W'ore old acciuaintance, failed not, to use the laiiguagi* 
of sportsmen, to put ’Jhent upon the scent of 
Amelia. For this purpose that gentleman visited 
Bootli the very next day, and had pursued him close 
ever siina*. By his means, therefore, my lord learned 
tliat Amelia was to ho at the masquerade, to which 
j)lace she was dogged by Trent in a sailor’s jacket, 
who, meeting my lord, according to agreement, at 
the entrance of the opera-house, like the four-legged 
gentlemen of the same vocation, made a dead point, 
as it is called, at the game. 

My lord was so satisfied an<l delighted with his 
conversation at the masquerade with the supposed 
Amelia, and the encouragement which in reality she 
had given him, that, when he saw Trent the next 
niorniiig, he embraced him with great fondness, gave 
him a hank note of a hundred pounds, and promised 
him both the Indies on his success, of whieli he 
oegan now to have no manner of doubt. 

'fhe atfair that happened at the gaming-table w.as 
likewise a scheme of Trent’s, on a hint given by my 
lord to him to endeavour to lead Booth into some 
Bcrajie or distress ; his lordship promising to pay 
whatever expense Trent might he led into by such 
means. Upon his lordship’s credit, therefore, the 
money lent to Booth was really advanced. And 
lienee arose all that seeming generosity and indifler- 
I'lice as to the payment ; Trent being satisfied with 
the obligation conferred on Booth, by means of w'hich 
he hoped to effect his purpose. 

But now the scene was totally changed ; for Mrs. 
Atkinson, the morning after the quarrel, beginnhig 
seriously to recollect that she had carried the matter 
rJither too far, and might really injure Amelia’s re- 
putation, a thought to which the warm pursuit of her 
uwn interest had a good deal blinded her at the time, 


resolved to visit my lord himself, and to let him into 
the whole story ; for, as she had succeeded already 
in her favourite point, she thought she had not rea- 
son to fear any consequence of the discovery. This 
resolution she immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordship, just after Mrs. 
Atkinson had left him. He found the peer in a 
very ill humour, and brought no news to comfort or 
recruit his spirits ; for he had himself just received 
a billet from Booth, with an excuse for himself and 
his wife, from accepting the invitation at Trent’s 
house that evening, where matters had been pre- 
viously concerted for their entertainment, and when 
his lordship was by accident to drop into the roi>m 
wfuTc Amelia was, while Booth was to be engaged 
at play in another. 

And now after much debate, and after Trent had 
acquainted niy lord with the wretched situation of 
Booth’s circumstances, it was resolved that Trent 
should immediately demand his money of Booth, 
and upon his not paying it, for they both concluded 
it impossible he should pay it, to put the note w Inch 
Trent had for the money in suit against him, by 
the genteel means of paying it aw^ay to a nominal 
third person ; and this they both conceived must end 
imuHHliately in the ruin of Booth, and, conse<iuently, 
ill the conquest of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my lord 
and his setter, or (if tin* sportsmen please) setting- 
dog, both greatly exulted; and it was next morning 
executed, us we have already seen. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Cuntaining some ilistross. 

Trent’s lett<*r drove Booth almost to madness. To 
he indebted to such a fellow at any rate had stuck 
mneh in his stomach, and had given him very great 
uneasiness ; hut to answer this demand in any other 
manner tlian by paying the money, was absolutely 
what lie could not hear. Again, to jiay this money, 
he very plainly saw there was hut one way ; and tliis 
was, by stripping his wife, not only of every farthing, 
hut almost of ev(‘ry rag she had in the w'orld; a 
thought so dreadful that it cliilleil his very soul with 
horror : and yet pridt*, at last, seemed to represq^it 
this as the lesser evil of the two. 

But how' to do this w'as still a question. It W'us 
not sure, at least he feared it W'as not, that Amelia 
herself would readily consent to this ; mid so far 
from persuading her to such a measure, he could not 
bear even to propose it. At length his determination 
was to acquaint his wife with the w hole atfair, and 
to ask her consent, by way of asking her advice ; for 
he was well assured she could tind no other means 
of extricating him out of his dilemma. This he ac- 
cordingly dill, representing the allair as bad as he 
could ; though, indeed, it was impossible for him to 
aggravate the real truth. 

Amelia heard him ])atiently, without once inter- 
rupting him. When he had linislied slie remained 
silent some time : indeed, the shock she receiveil 
from this story almost dejuived her of the jiower of 
speaking- At last she answered, ** Well, my dear, 
you ask my advice ; 1 certainly can gdve you no other 
than that the money must he paid.” 

» But how must it be paid i” cries he. “ O hea- 
vens ! thou sweetest creature ! w’hat, not once up- 
braid me for bringing this ruin on thee 1 ’ 

Upbraid you, mv dear!” says she Would to 
Heaven T could ])revent your upbraiding yourself. 
Bui do not despair. I will endeavour by gome 
means or other to get you the money. 

“ Alas ! my dear love,” cries Booth, “ I know 
the only way by which }ou can raise it. How can 
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1 consent to thatl do you forget the fears you so 
lately expressed of what would be our wretched 
condition when our little all was mouldered away 1 

0 my Amelia! they cut my very heart-strings when 
you spoke then ; for I had then lost this little all. 
Indeed) I assure you, I have not played since, nor 
ever will more.” 

“ Keep that resolution,” said she, “ my dear, and 

1 hope we shall yet recover the past.” — At which 
words, casting her eyes on the chiklnm, the tears 
burst from her eyes, and she cried, — ” Heaven will, 
1 hope, provide for us.” 

A pathetic scene now ensued between the hus- 
band and wife, which would not, perhaps, please 
many readers to see drawn at too full a length. It 
is ButHcient to say that this exc(dlent woman not 
only used her utmost endeavours to stifle and con- 
ceal her own coii(*(?rn, but said and did everything 
in her power to allay that of her husband. 

Booth WJis, at this time, to meet a j)erson whom 
we have formerly mentioned in the course of our 
history. This g(?ntlcrnan had a place in ther war- 
office, and pretended to be a man of great interest 
and consequence ; by which means he did not only 
receive great respect and court from the inferior 
officers, but actually bubbled several of their money, 
by undertaking to do them services which, in 
reality, were not within liis power. In truth, I have 
known few great men who have not been beset 
with one or more of such fellows as these, through 
whom the inferior part of mankind are obliged to 
make their court to the great men themselves ; by 
which means, I believe, principally, persons of real 
merit have been often deterred from the attempt ; 
for these subaltern coxcombs ever assume an equal 
state with their masters, and look for an equal de- 
gree of respect to be paid to them ; to w hich men of 
spirit, who are in every light their betters, are not 
easily brought to submit. These fellows, indeed, 
themselves have a jealous eye towards all great 
abilities, and are sure, to tin; utmost of their power, 
to keep all who are so endowed from tlie presence 
of their masters. They use* their masters as bad 
ministers have sometimes used a i)rincc — they keep 
all.mcn of merit from his ears, and daily sacrilice his 
true honour and interest to their own profit and 
their own vanity. 

As soon as Booth w^as gone to his appointment 
with this man, Amelia immediately betook herself to 
her business with the highest resolution. She packed 
up, not only fier own little trinkets, and those of 
the children, but the greatest part of her own poor 
clothes (for she was but barely provided), and then 
drove in a hackney-coach to the same pawnbrokirr’s 
who had before been recommended to her by Mrs. 
Atkinson, who advanced her the money she desired. 

Being now provided with her sum, she returned w ell 
pleased home, and her husband coming in soon after, 
she with much cheerfulness delivered him all the 
money. 

Booth was so overjoyed with the prospect of dis- 
charging his debt to Trent, that he did not perfectly 
reflect on the distress to which his family was now 
reduced. The good-humour which appeared in the 
countenance of Amelia was, periiajis, another help 
to stifle those reflections ; but, above all, were the 
assurances he had received from the great man, 
whom he had met at a coffee-house, and who had 
promised to do him all the service in his power; 
w’hich several half- pay subaltern officers assured him 
was very considerable. 

With this comfortable news he acquainted his 
wife, who either was, or seemed to be, extremely 
well pleased with it. And now he set out with the 


money in his pocket to pay his friend Trent, who 
unluckily for him happened not to be at home. 

On his return home he met his old friend the 
lieutenant, who thankfully paid him his crown, and 
insisted on his gqing with him and taking part of a 
bottle. This hivitation was so eager and pressing, 
that poor Booth, who could not resist much impor- 
tunity, complied. 

While they were over this bottle Booth acquainted 
his friend with the promises he had received that 
afternoon at the coflee-house, with which the old 
gentleman was very well pleased: “For I have 
heard,” says he, “ that gentleman hath very power- 
ful interest ;” but he informed him likewise that he 
had heard that the great man must be touched, for 
that he never did anything without touching. Of 
this, indeed, the great man himself had given some 
oblique hints, by saying, with great sagacity and 
slyness, that he knew where fifty pounds might be 
deposited to much advantage. 

Booth answered that he would very readily ad- 
vance a small sum if he had it in his power, but that 
at present it was not so, for that he had no more in 
the world than the sum of fifty ])ounds, which he 
owed Trent, and which he’ intended to pay him the 
next morning. 

“ It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay your debts, ” 
says the old gentleman ; ” but sure, on sucli an oc- 
casion, any man but tlie rankest usurcT would be 
contented to stay a little while for his money; and 
it will be only a little while I am convinced ; for, if 
you deposit this sum in the great man’s hands, I 
make no doubt but you will succeed immediately iu 
getting your commission ; and Ihcti 1 will help you 
to a method of taking up such a sum as this.” The 
old gentlemtui persisted in this advice, and hacked 
it with every argument he could invent, declaring, as 
was indeed true, that he gave the same advice which 
he would pursue was the case his own. 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend, till, 
as they had not arguecl with dry lips, he became 
heated with wine, and then at last the old gentleman 
succeeded. Indeed, such was his love, cither for 
Booth or for his own opinion, and perhaps for both, 
that he omitted nothing in his power. He even 
endeavoured to ])alliate the eliaracter of Trent, ami 
unsaid half what he had before said of that geinlc- 
nian. In the end, ho undertook to make 'J'reiit 
easy, and to go to him the very next morning for 
that puri>ose. 

Poor Booth at last yielded, thovigli with the ut- 
most difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as 
much of Trent as the reader doth, no motive what- 
soever would have prevailed on him to have taken 
the old gentleman's advice. 

CHAPTER V. 

CVmtnining more wormwood ami other ingredients. 

In the morning Bootli communicated the matter to 
Amelia, who told him site would not presume to ad- 
vise him in an afiair of which he wais so niuclt the 
belter judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state what 
conduct to pursue Bound came to make him a visit, 
and informed him that he had been at Trent’s 
house, but found- him not at home, adding that he 
would pay him a second visit that very day, and 
would nut rest till he i<)urid him. 

Booth was ashamed to confess his wavering reso- 
lution in an affair iu which he had been so trouble- 
some to his friend; he therefore dressed hinisel' 
immediately, and together they both went to wad 
on the little great man, to whom Booth now hoped 
to pay his court in the most effectual manner. 
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BouTicl had been longer acquainted with the mo- 
dern methods of business tliaii Booth ; lie advised 
nis friend, therefore, to begin with tipping (as it is 
called ) the great man’s servant. He did so, and by 
that means got speedy access to the master. 

The great man received tlie money, not as a 
gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor 
gudgeon into his maw. To say the truth, such fel- 
lows as these may well be likened to that voracious 
tish, who fattens himself by devouring all the little 
inhabitants of the river. As soon as the great man 
had pocketed the cash he shook Booth by the hand, 
and told him he would be sure to slip no opjiortu- 
nity of serving him, and would send him word as 
soon as any ottered. 

Here 1 shall stop one moment, and so, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader ; for surely it must be 
a hard heart which is not affected with reflecting on 
the manner in which this poor little sum was raised, 
and on the' manner in which it was bestowed. A 
worthy family, the wife and children of a man who 
had lost his blood abroad in the service of his coun- 
try, parting with their little all, and exposed to cold 
and hunger, to pamper such a fellow as this! 

And if any such reader as 1 mention should hap- 
pen to be in reality a gn^at man, and in power, per- 
haps the horror of this picture may induce him to 
put a final einl to this abominable practice of touch- 
ing, as it is called ; by which, indeed, a set of leeches 
are permitted to suck the blood of the brave and the 
indigent, of the widow' and the orphan. 

Booth now returned home, where he found his 
wife with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the ar- 
rival of her husband, absolutely refused Mrs. James’s 
invitation to dinner the next day ; but when Booth 
came in the lady renewed her ajiplication, and that 
in so pressing a manner, that Booth seconded her; 
for, though he had eiiougli of jealousy in his temper, 
yet such was his friendsliip to the colonel, and siuth 
his gratitude to the obligations which he had re- 
ceived from him, that Ins own unwillingness to be- 
lieve anything of him, co-opcratiiig with Amelia's 
endeavours to put everylhing in the fairest light, 
had brought him to acquit his friend of any ill de- 
sign. To tliis, perhaps, tlie late affair concerning 
my lord iiad moreover contriliuted ; for it seems to 
me that the same passion cannot much energise on 
two tliirerent objects at oim and tlie same tinit; : an 
obscrvafioii which, I believe, will hold as true with 
regard to the cruel passions of j(^alonsy and anger as 
to the gentle passion of love, in which one great and 
mighty object is sure to cngagti the whole [lassioii. 

When Booth grew importunate, Amelia answ'ered, 
“ My dear, 1 should not refuse you w'hatever was in 
my power ; but this is absolutely out of my power; for 
since I must declare the truth, 1 cannot dress myself.” 

“ Wliyso f’ said Mrs. James. “1 am sure you 
are in good health.” 

“ Is there no other impediment to dressing but 
want of health, madam 1” answered Aimdia. 

“ Upon my word, none that I know of,” replied 
Mrs. James. 

“ What do you think of want of clothes, madam I’* 
aaid Amelia. 

“Ridiculous!” cries Mrs, James, “What need 
have you to dress yourself out 1 You will see nobody 
but our own family, and J promise you I don’t ex- 
pect it. A plain night-gown will do very well.” 

” But if 1 must be plain with you, madam,” saiil 
Amelia, ” I have no other clothes but what I have 
now on my back. I have not even a clean shift in 
the world ; for you must know, my dear,” said she 
to Booth, “ that little Betty is walked off this inorii- 
fng, and hath carried all my linen with her.” 


“ How, my dear V* cries Booth ; “ little Betty rob- 
bed you'f” 

” It is even so,” answered Amelia. Indeed, she 
spoke truth ; for little Betty, having perceived the 
evening before; that her mistress was moving her 
goods, was willing to lend all the assistance in her 
power, and had accordingly moved off early that 
morning, taking with her whatever she eould lay 
her hands on. 

Booth expressed himself with some passion on the 
occasion, and swore he would make; an example of 
the girl. ‘‘If the little slut be above ground,” cried 
be, ” I will And her out, and bring her to justice.” 

‘‘ 1 am really sorry for this accident,” said Mrtf. 
James, ** and (though I know not how to mention 
it) I beg you’ll give me leave to otter you any linen 
of mine till you can make new of your own.” 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but declined the 
favour, saying, she should do well enough at home ; 
and that, as she had no servant now to take care 
of her children, she could not, nor would not, leave 
them on any account. 

“ Then bring master and miss with you,“ said 
Mrs. James. ‘‘You shall positively dine with us 
to-morrow.” 

” 1 beg, madam, you will mention it no more,” 
said Amelia; “ for, besides the substantial reasons I 
have already given, I have some things on my mind 
at present which make me unfit for company ; and 
I am resolved nothing shall prevail on me to stir 
from home.” 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation already to 
the very utmost limits of good breeding, if not be- 
yond them. She desisted therefore from going any 
farther, and, after some short stay longer, took her 
leave, with many expressions of concern, which, 
l^jwcver, great as it was, left her lu*art and her mouth 
tog(;ther Ixd'ore she was out of the house. 

Booth now de<'larcd that he would go in pursuit 
of little Betty, against whom he vowed so much 
vcugeauce, that Amelia endeavoured (o mod(‘rate 
his anger l)y representing to him tlie girl’s youth, 
ami that this was the lirst fault she had ever been 
guilty of. “Indeed,” sa^s'slie, “1 would be very 
glad to have my things tigaiu, and I should have the 
girl too ])unislied in some degree, wliieh might 
possibly he for her own good ; but. I tremble to think 
of taking away her life ;” for Booth in Iiis rage had 
swore he would hang her. 

“ I know the teiiilerness of your heart, my dear,*' 
sai<l Booth, “and I love you for it ; hut I must beg 
leave to dissent from your opinion. 1 do not think 
the. girl in any light an object of mercy. Slu; is not 
only guilty of dishonesty hut of cruelty ; for she 
must know' our situation, and the very little we had 
left. She is besides guilty of ingratitude to yo<i 
who have treated her with so much kindness, mat 
you have rather actial tlie part of a motlicr than 
of a mistress. And, so far from thinking her youth 
an excuse, I think it rather an aggravation. It 
is true, indeed, there arc faults wliich the youth 
of the party very strongly recommends to our par- 
don. Such are all those which proceed troin careless- 
ness and want of thouglit ; but. crimes of this black 
die, 'which are committed with deliheratiou, and 
imply a bad miml, deserve a more severe punish- 
ment in a young person than in one of* riper yc^rs, 
for what must the mind be in old age which hath 
acquired such a degree of perfection in villany so 
very early ! Such persons as these it is really a 
charity to the public to put out of society ; and, 
indeed, a religious man would put them out of the 
world for the sake of themselves; for wdioever 
understands anything of human nature must know 
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that such people, the longer they live, the more they 
will accumulate vice and wickedness.’* 

“ Well, my dear,” cries Amelia, ” I cannot argue 
with you on these subjects. I shall always submit 
to your superior judgment, and I know you too well 
to think that you will ever do anything cruel.’’ 

Booth then left Amelia to take care of her chil- 
dren, and went in pursuit of tlie thief. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A scutiu of the tragic kind. 

He had not been long gone before a thundering 
knock was heard at the door of the house wdicre 
Amelia lodged, and presently after a figure all pale, 
ghastly, and almost breathless, rushed into the room 
where she then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia soon recognised to be Airs. 
Atkinson, tliougli indeed slie was so disguised tliat 
at her first entrance Amelia scarce knew her. Her 
eyes were sunk in her head, lier hair dislievelled, 
and not only lier dress but every feature in her face 
was ill the utmost disorder. 

Amelia w'as greatly sliocked at this sight, and the 
little girl was much frightened ; as for the boy, he 
immediately knmv her, and, running to Amelia, he 
cried, “ La ! mamma, Avhat is tlic matter with poor 
Mrs. Atkinson V* 

As soon as Mm. Atkinson recovered her breath she 
cried out, “O, Mrs. Booth ! 1 am the most miserable 
of women — I have lost the best of husbands.” 

Amelia, looking at her with all the tenderness 
imaginable, forgetting, 1 believe, that there had (?ver 
been any quarrel between them, said — ” Good Hea- 
vens, madam, what’s the matter 

“ O, Mrs. lloothl” answered she, “ I fear I have 
lost my husband : the doctor says there is but littU; 
hope of his lifV*. O, madam ! however I have been 
in the wrong, 1 am sure you will forgive mo and 
pity me. 1 am sure I am severely punished ; for to 
that cursed allair I owe all my misery.” 

Indeed, madam,” cries Amelia, “ I am extremely 
concerned for your misfortune. But pray tell me, 
hath anything happened to the sorjetint T’ 

“ O, madam I” cries she,“ T have the greatest reason 
to fear I shall lose him. The doctor hath almost 
given him over — he says he hath scarce any hopes. 
O, madam I that evening that the fatal (luarrcl hap- 
pened between us my dear captain took it so to 
heart that he sat up all night and drank a whole 
bottle of brandy. Indeed, he said he wished to kill 
himself ; for nothing could have hurt him so much 
in the world, he said, as to have any quarrel betwt:en 
you and me. His concern, and what he drank 
together, threw him into a high fever. So that, 
when I came homo from my lord’s — (for indeed, 
madam, I have been, and set all to rights — your re- 
putation is now in no danger) — when 1 came borne, 
1 say, I found the poor man in a raving delirious 
fit, and in that he hath continued ever .since till 
about an hour ago, when he came perfectly to his 
senses ; but now he says ho is sure he shall die, and 
begs for Heaven’s sake to see you first. Would you, 
madam, would you have the goodness to grant my 
poor captain’s desire ‘1 consider he is a dying man, 
and neither he nor I shall ever ask you a second 
favour. He says he hath something to say to you 
that he can mention to no other person, and that he 
cannot die in peace unless he secs you.” 

“ Upon my word, madam,” cries Amelia, “I am 
extremely concerned at what you tell me. 1 knew 
the poor sei jeant from his infancy, and always had 
an affection for him, as I think him to be one of the 
besUiiatured and honestest creatures upon earth, I 


am sure if I could do him any service — but of what 
use can my going bel ** 

“ Of the highest in the world,” answered Mrs. 
Atkinson. “ If you knew how earnestly he en- 
treated it, how his poor breaking heart begged to see 
you, you would not refuse.” 

** Nay, I do not absolutely refuse,” cries Amelia. 
“ Something to say to me of consequence, and that 
he could not die in j)eace unless he said it! ilid he 
say that, Mrs. Atkinson !” 

” Upon my honour he did,” answered she, “ and 
much more than 1 have related.” 

“ Well, I will go with you,” cries Amelia. “ I can- 
not guess what this should be ; but 1 will go.” 

Airs. Atkinson then poured out a thousand bless- 
ings and thanksgivings ; and, taking hold of Ame- 
lia’s hand, and eag(?rly kissing it, cried out, ” How 
could, that fury passion drive me to quarrel with 
such a creature !” 

Amelia told her she had forgiven and forgot it; 
and then, calling up the mistress of the house, and 
committing to lier the care of the children, she 
cloked herself u]) as well as she could and set out 
with Airs. Atkinson. 

When they arrived at the house, Mrs. Atkinson said 
she would go first and give the captain some notice ; 
for that, if Amelia entered the room unexpecteilly, 
the surprise might have an ill effect. She left there- 
fore Amelia in the parlour, and proceeded directly 
up stairs. 

Poor Atkinson, weak and bad as was his condi- 
tion, no sooner heard that Amelia "was come than 
he discovered great joy in his countenance, and pre- 
sently afterwards she Avas introduced to him. 

Atkinson (exerted his utmost strength to thank her 
for this goodness to a dying man (for so he called 
himself). He saiil he sliould not have presumed to 
give her tins trouble, had he not had sound hing 
which he tlionght of cons(*quenec to say to her, and 
which he could not mention to any other person. 
He then desired his wife to give him a litlle box, 
of whicli he always kept tlie key himstdf, and after- 
wards begged lier to leave the room for a few 
minutes; atwbicli neither she nor Amelia expressed 
any dissatisfaetion. 

When lie was alone wdth Amelia he spoke as 
follows; “This, madam, is the last time iny eyes 
will ever behold what — do pardon me, madam, I will 
never offend you more.** Here he sunk down in 
his bed, and the tears gushed from his eyes. 

Wliy should you fear to offend me, Jo<*1!” saiil 
Amelia. “ 1 am sure you never did anything will- 
ingly to ollend me.” 

” No, madam,” answered he, “ I would die a 
thousand times before I would have ventured it in 
the smallest matter. But — I cannot sjieak — and 
yet I must. You cannot pardon me, and yet, per- 
haps, as I am a dying man, and never shall see you 
more — indeed, if 1 was to live after this discovery, 
I should never dare to look you in the face again ; 
and yet, niadain, to think I shall never sec you more 
is worse than ten tlioiisand deaths.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Atkinson,” cries Amelia, blushing* 
and looking down on the floor, “ I must not hear 
you talk in this manner. If yon have anything to 
say, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my anger ; fo** 
I think I may promise to forgive whatever it was 
possible you should do.” 

** Here then, madam,” said he, ** is your picture ; 
I stole it when 1 was eighteen years of age, and have 
kept it ever since. It is set in gold, with three little 
diamonds ; and yet I can truly say it was not the goln 
nor the diamonds wliich I stole — it was that face; 
wliicli, if J had been the emperor of the world — 
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“ I must not hear any more of this,’* said she. 
Comfort yourself, Joe, and think no more of tliis 
matter. Be assured, I freely and heartily forj'Lve 
you — But pray compose yourself; come, let me call 
in your wife.” 

“ First, madam, let mo beg one favour,’* cried 
he ; consider it is the last, and then I shall die in 
peace — lot me kiss that hand before I die.” 

“ Well, nay,” says she, ” I don’t know what I am 
doing — well — -there.” She tlien carelessly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his lips, and then 
presently let it drop, and fell back in the bed. 

Amelia now sinnnioned Mrs. Atkinson, who tvas 
indeed no farther off than just without the door. 
She then hastened down stairs, and called for a great 
glass of water, which having drank oil*, she tiirew 
hers(df into a chair, and the tears ran phmtifully from 
her eyes with compassion for the poor wretch she 
had just left in his bed. 

To say the truth, without any injury to her chas- 
tity, that heart, which had stood firm as a rock to all 
the attacks of title and equipage, of liiiery and flat- 
tery, and which all the treasures of the universe 
could not have piirehrised, was yet a little softened by 
the plain, honest, modest, involuntary, delicate, 
heroic jsission of this poor and humble swain; for 
whom, in spite of herself, she felt a momentary ten- 
derness andeoiiipluemiee, at which Hooth, if he had 
known it, would perhaps have hetm displeased. 

Having staid some time in th(! parlour, and not 
finding Mrs. Atkinson come down, (for indeed her 
husband was then so bad she could not quit liim,) 
Amelia left a message witli the maid of the house for 
li(‘r mistress, purporting that she should lx; ready to 
do aiiYlhing in her power to serve her, and then U‘ft 
the house with a confusion on her mind that she had 
never felt before, and which any chastily that is not 
Innvn out of iiiarhlc must feel on so tender and deli- 
cate an occasion. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In which Mr, JIuoth nuMjts with more lliau one advcultire. 
Booth, having liunled about for two hours, at last 
saw a young hidy in a tattered silk gown stepping 
out of a shop in Moninoulh-stn*et into a haekney- 
ciiach. This lady, notwithstanding the disguise of 
h(‘r <lress, he presently discovered to be no other than 
little Ih’tty. 

He instantly gave the alarm of stop thief, stop 
coach ! upon wliieli Mrs. Betty was immediately 
Htopp(Ml in her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons 
laid hold of her. 

'riio girl no sooner found that slie was seized by 
her master than the eonsciousness of her guilt over- 
powered her ; for she was not yet an experienced of- 
leuder, and she immediately confessed her crime. 

She was then carried before a justice of peace, 
where she was searched, and there was found in her 
imssession four shillings and sixpence in money, be- 
sides the silk gown, which was indeed proper furni- 
ture for rag-fair, and scarce worth a single* farthing, 
though the honest shopkeepe r in IMoii mouth-street 
had sold it for a crown to tliis simple girl. 

"Ihe girl, being examined by tin? magistrate, spoke 
as tollows; — “ Indeed, sir, an’!, please your worship, 
I am very sorry for what I have done ; and to he 
sun*, aii’t please your honour, my lord, it must have 
been the devil tliat put me upon it ; for to be sure, 
please your majesty, I never thought upon such a 
thing in my whole life before, any more than 1 <lid 

my dying-day ; hut, indeed, sir, an’t please your 
Worship — *» 

^he was running on in this manner when the jus- 

ice iuterrupled her,, and desired her to give an ac- 


count of what she had taken from her master, and 
what she had done with it. 

* Indeed, aii’l j)lease your majesty,” said she, “ I 
took no more than two shifts of madam’s, and I 
pawned them for live shillings, which I gave for the 
gown that’s upon my hack ; and as for the money in 
my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own. 1 am 
sure 1 intended to carry hack the shifts too as soon as 
ever I could get money to tak(! them out.” 

The girl having told them where the pawnbroker 
lived, the justice sent to him, to produce the shifts^ 
which he presently did ; for he expected that a war- 
rant to search his house would he the consequence 
of his refusal. 

The shifts being produced, on which the honest 
pawnbroker had lent live shillings, appeared plainly 
to he worth above thirty ; indeed, when new tliey had 
cost much more : so that, by their goodness as w(dl 
as by their size, it was certain the) could not have 
belonged to the girl. Booth grew very warm against 
the pawnbroker. “ 1 hope, sir,” said he to the jus- 
tice, “ there is some punishment for this fellow like- 
wise, who so plainly appears to have known that these 
goods were stolen. The shops of these fellows may 
indeed he called the fouiit.iins of theft ; for it is in 
reality the eiicouragemc'nt which they meet witli from 
these receivers of tlieir goods that induces men very 
often, to become thieves, so that these deserve equal if 
not severer punishment than the thieves themselves.’^ 
The pawnbroker protested liis innocence, and 
ilenied the taking in the shifts. Indeed, in this he 
spoke truth, for he had slipped into an inner room, 
as was always his custom on these occasions, and left 
a little boy to do the business ; by wliieh means he 
had carried on the trade of receiNing stolen goods for 
many years with impunity, and had been twice ac- 
quitted at the Old Bailey, though the juggle appeared 
upon th(! most manifest evidence. 

As the justice was going to speak he was inter- 
rupted by tlie girl, who, falling ujiou her knees to 
Booth, with many tears begged his forgiveness. 

” ImUa'd, Betty,” erics Booth, ” you do not de- 
serve forgiveness ; for) on know very good reasons 
why you should not have thought of robbing your 
mistress, partieulurly at this time. And what farther 
aggravates your crime is, that you have robbed the 
best and kindest mistress in tlie world. Nay, you 

* not only guilty of felony, hut of a felonious 
breach of trust, for you know' very well everything 
your mistress liad was intrusted to ) our care.” 

Now it happened, by very great accident, that the 
justice before whom the girl was brought uiiderstooil 
the law. Turning therefore to Booth, he said, “ Do 
you say, sir, that this girl was intrusted with the shifts !” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Booth, “ she was intrusted with 
everything.” 

” And will you sw'car that the goods stolen,” said 
the justice, “ are worth forty shillings ?” 

“No, indeed, sir,” answ'ered Booth, “nor tliat 
they arc worthy thirty either.” 

” Then, sir,” cries the justice, “ tlie girl cannot 
he guilty of fehmy.” 

“ How, sir,” said Booth, “ is it in)t a breach of 
trust ? and is not a breach of trust felony, and the 
worst felony too ?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the justice; “a breach of 
trust is no crime in our law, unless it he in a ser- 
vant ; and then the act of iiarliament n*qiiircs the 
goods taken to in) of the value of forty shillings.” 

“ So then a servant,” cries Booth, “ may rob hia 
master of thirty-nine shillings whenever he pleases, 
and he can’t he punished.” 

“ If the goods are under his care, he can’t,” cries 
the justice. 
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“ I ask youi pardon, sir,** says Booth. “ 1 do 
not doubt wJiat jou say ; but sure this is a very ex- 
traordinary law.*' 

Perhaps I think so too,” said the justice ; “ bat 
it be'ongs not to my olfice to make or to mend laws. 
My basin ess is only to execute them. If therefore 
the case be as you say, I must discharge the girl.” 

“ I hope, however, you will punish the pawn- 
broker,** cries Booth. 

“ If the girl is discharged,’* cries the justice, “ so 
must be the pawnbroker ; for, if the goods are not 
stolen, he cannot be guilty of receiving them know- 
ing them to be stolen. And, besides, as to his 
oiience, to say the truth, I am almost weary of pro- 
secuting it ; for such are the difficulties laid in the 
way of this prosecution, that it is almost imj)Ossible 
to convict any one on it. And, to speak my opinion 
plainly, such are the laws, and such the method ot 
proceeding, that one would almost think our laws 
were rather made for the protection of rogues than 
for the punishment of them.” 

Thus ended this examination : the thief and the 
receiver went about their business, and Booth de- 
parted in order to go borne to his wife. 

In his way home Booth was met by a lady in a 
chair, who, immediately upon seeing him, stopped 
her chair, bolted out of it, and, going directly up to 
him, said, ” So, Mr. Booth, you have kept your 
word with me.** 

This lady was no other than Miss Matthews, and 
the speech she meant was of a promise made to her 
at the masquerade of visiting her within a day or 
two ; which, whether he over intended to keep I 
cannot say, but, in truth, the several accidents that 
had since happened to him had so discomposed his 
mind that he had absolutely forgot it. 

Booth, however, was too sensible and too well- 
bred to make the excuse of forgetfulness to a lady ; 
nor could he readily find arry other. While lie stood 
therefore hesitating, and looking not over-wise, Miss 
Matthews said, ” Well, sir, since by your confusion 
I see you have some gr’ace left, 1 will pardon you on 
one condition, and that is that you will sup with 
me this night. But, if you fail me now, expect all 
the revenge of an iirjured woman.” She then bound 
herself by a most outrageous oath that she would 
complain to his wife — ” And f am sure,” says she, 
“ she is so much a w'ornaii of hottour as to do me 
justice. And, tlrough 1 miscarried in my first at- 
tempt, be assured I will take care of my second.’* 

Booth asked what she meant by her first attempt; 
to which she answered that she had already w^rit 
his wife an account of his ill-usage of her, but that 
she was pleased it had miscarried. She then re- 
peated her asseveration that she would now do it 
effectually if he disappointed her. 

This threat she reckoned would most certainly 
terrify poor Booth ; and, indeed, die was not mis- 
taken ; for I believe it would have been impossible, 
by any other menace or by any other means, to 
have brought him once evmi to balance in his mind 
on this question. But by this threat she prevailed ; 
and Bo»th jiromised, upon his word and honour, 
to come to her at the hour she ap])ointcd. After 
which she took leave of him wdth a squeeze of the 
hand, and a smiling countenance, and walked back 
to her chair. 

But, how'ever she might be pleased with having 
obtained this promise, Booth was far from being 
delighted with the thoughts of having given it. He 
looked, indeed, upon the consequences of this meet- 
ing with horror ; but, as to the consequence w hich 
was so apparently intended by the lady, he resolved 
against it. At length he came to this determina- 


tion, to go according to Ills appointment, to argue 
the matter with the lady, and to convince her, if 
possible, that, from a regard to his honour only, 
he must discontinue her acqiuiintancc. If this failed 
to satisfy her, and she still persisted in her threats 
to acquaint his wife with the affair, he then resolved, 
whatever pain it cost him, to communicate the whole 
truth himself to Amelia, from whose goodness he 
doubted not but to obtain an absolute remission. 

CHAPTER YHI. 

In which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than gay. 
We will now return to Amelia, whom we left in 
some perturbation of mind departing from Mrs. At- 
kinson. 

Though she had before walked through the streets 
in a very improper dress with Mrs. Atkinson, she 
was unwilling, especially as she was alone, to return 
in the same manner. Indeed, she was scarce able 
to walk in her present condition ; for the case of 
poor Atkinson had much affected her tender heart, 
and her eyes had overflown with many tears. 

It occurred likewise to her at present that she 
had not a single shilling in her pocket or at home 
to provide food for herself and her family. In this 
situation she resolved to go immediately to the 
pawnbroker whither she had gone before, and to 
deposit her picture for what she could raise upon it. 
She then immediately took a chair and put her de- 
sign in execution. 

The intrinsic value of the gold in which this pic- 
ture was set, and of the little diamonds which sur. 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there- 
fore was advanced to her, and the prettiest face iii 
the world (such is often the fate of beauty) was de- 
posited, as of no value, into the bargain. 

When she came home she found the following 
letter from Mrs. Atkinson : — 

* My hearkst Madam, — As I know your gtKxlncss, I could 
not dflay a moniHut acquainting you with the happy turn of 
,y airairs since you went. Tl»e dtKtor, on his retain to visit 
y husband, has assured me that tlie captain was on tlio re- 
covery, and in very litl.c danger ; and I really think he is since 
mended. I luqKj to wait on you soon with butter news. 
Heaven bless you, dear madum ! and believe me to be, with the 
utmost siuceriiy, your most obiigi'd, obedient, humble stu vant, 

" Atkinson.” 

Amelia was really pleased with this letter ; and 
now, it being past four o’clock, she despaired of see- 
ing her husband till the evening. IShe therefore 
provided some tarts for her children, and then, eat- 
ing nothing but a slice of bread and butter herself, 
she began to prepare for the ea])taiu’a supper. 

There were two things of which lu^r husband was 
particularly fond, which, though it may bring the 
simplicity of his taste into great contempt with some 
of my readers, I will venture to name. These were 
a fowl and egg sauce and mutton broth; both which 
Amelia immediately purchased. 

As soon as the clock struck seven the good crea- 
ture went down into the kitchen, and began to ex- 
ercise her talents in cookery, of which she was a 
great mistress, as she was of every economical office 
from the highest to the lowest ; and, as no woman 
could outshine her in a drawing-room, so none could 
make the drawing-room itself shine brighter than 
Amelia. And, if I may speak a bold truth, I ques- 
tion whether it be possible to view this fine creviture 
in a more amiable light than while she was dressing 
her husband’s supper, with her little children play- 
ing round her. 

It was now half an hour past eight, and the meat 
almost ready, the table likewise neatly spread with 
materials borrowed from her landlady, and she began 
to grow a little uneasy at Booth’s not returning; 
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when a sudden knock at the door roused her spirits, 
and she cried, “ There, my dear, there is your good 
papa at which words she darted swiftly up stairs 
and opened the door to her husband. 

She desired her husband to walk up to the din- 
ing-room, and she would come to him in an instant; 
for she was desirous to increase his pleasure by 
surprising him with his two favourite dishes. She 
then went down again to the kitchen, where the 
maid of the house undertook to send up the supper, 
and she with her children returned to liooth. 

He then told her concisely what had happened 
with relation to the girl — to whicdi she scarce made 
any answer, but asked him if he had not dined 1 
He assured her lie had not ate a morsel the whole 
day. “ Well,” says slie, “ my dear, I am a fellow- 
sutferer ; but we shall both enjoy our supper the 
more ; for I have made a little provision for you, as 
1 guessed what might be the case. I have got you 
a bottle of wine too. And here is a clean cloth and 
a smiling countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, 1 
am in unusual good spirits to-night, and I have made 
a promise to the (rhildren, whieh you must confirm ; 
I have promised to let them sit up this one night to 
sn])per with us. — Nay, ilon’t look so serious; cast 
off all uneasy thoughts, I have a present for you 
here — no matter how I came by it.” — At which 
words she put eight guineas into liis hand, crying, 
“ Come, my dear Hill, be gay — Fortune wdll yet be 
kind to ns — at least let us be hapj)y this night. In- 
tleed, the pleasures of many women during their 
whole lives will not amount to my hup})iness this 
night if you will he in good humour.” 

IJooth fetelnul a deep sigh, and cried, “ How un- 
happy am I, my dear, that 1 can’t sup with you 
to-night!” 

As ill the d(*lightful montli of June, when the 
sky is all serene, and the whole face of nature looks 
with a pleasing and smiling aspect, smldenly a dark 
cloud spreads itself over the heniisphero, the sun 
vaiiislies from our sight, and every ol>ject is obscured 
by a dark and horrid gloom ; so happened it to 
Amelia : the joy tliat had enlightened every feature 
di8ap[)(*arod in a moment , the lustre forsook her 
shining eyes, ami all the little loves that played and 
wantoned in her cheeks hung their drooping heads, 
and vrith a faint trembling voice she repeated her 
husband’s wn^rds, “Not sup with me to-night, my 
dear !” 

“ Indeed, rny dear,” answered he, “ I cannot. I 
need not tell jou how uneasy it makes me, or that 
1 am as much disappointed as yourself ; but I am 
engaged to sup abroad. I have absolutely given 
my honour ; and besides, it is on business of import- 
ance.” 

“ My dear,” said she, “ I say no more. I am 
convinced you would not willingly sup from me. 

1 own it is a very particular disappointment to rne 
to-night, when I had proposed unusual pleasure ; 
hut the same, reason wliieh is sufficient to you ought 
to be so to me,” 

Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready 
compliance, and then asked her what she intended 
by giving him that money, or how she came by itt 

“I intend, my dear,” said she, “to give it you; 
that is all. As to the inanner in which I came by 
it, you know, Billy, that is not very material. You 
are well assured 1 got it by no means wbicli would 
displease you; and, perhaps, another time I may 
tell you,” 

Booth asked no farther questions ; but he returned 
it her, and insisted on her taking all but one guinea, 
saying she was the safest treasurer. He then pro- 
mised her to make all the haste home in his powxr, 
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and he hoped, he said, to be with her in an hour 
and half at farthest, and then took his leave. 

When he was gone the poor disappointed Amelia 
sat down to supper with lier children, with whose 
company she was forced to console herself for the 
absence of her husband. 

CHAPTEH IX. 

A very tragic scene. 

The clock had struck eleven, and Amelia was just 
proceeding to put her children to bed, when she 
heard a knock at the street-door ; upon which the 
boy cried out, “ There's papa, mamma ; pray let 
me stay and see him before I go to bed.” This was 
a favour very easily obtained ; for Amelia instantly 
ran down stairs, exulting in the goodness of her 
husband for returning so soon, though half an hour 
was already elapsed beyond the time in which he 
promised to return. 

Poor Amelia was now again disappointed ; for it 
was not lier husband at the door, but a servant with 
a letter for him, which he dclivenid into her hands. 
She immediately returned up stajrs, and said — “ It 
was not your papa, my dear; but I hope it is one 
who hath brought us some good news.” For Booth 
had told her that he liourly expected to receive such 
from tlie great man, and had desired her to open any 
lettiT whieh came to him in his absence. 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, and read 
as follows ; 

“ Siu, — AfU*r what hath passt'd helween us, I n«*ed only t<Ul 
oil that I know yun suppcMi this very niglit alone w ith MUs 
latthews: a f.ict’whicli will upbraid yon suHicieutly, without 
putting mo to that trouble, anil will vorv w»‘ll account for ray 
di'siriag the t‘aM>ur of weing you to morrow in Hyde-park at 
six itt fill* momiiig. You will forgive mo reminding you onco 
more how iiu xcnsaide tliis beliaviour is iu you, who are pos- 
sestied iu your uwu wife of the most inestimable jewel. Yours, 
&c. ” T. James. 

'* I shall bring pistols with me.” 

It is not easy to describe the agitation of Amelia^s 
mind when she read this letter. She threw herself 
into her chair, turned as pale as death, began to 
tremble all over, and had just power enough left to 
tap (he bottle of wine, which she had hitherto pre- 
served entire for her husband, and to drink off a 
large bumper. 

The little boy perceived the strange symptoms 
which appesired in his mother ; and running to her, 
he cried", “ What's the matter, iiiy dear mamma! 
you don’t look well! — No harm hath happened to 
poor papa, I hope — Sure that bad man hath not 
carried him away agaiii l” 

Amelia answered, “ No, child, nothing — nothing 
at all.” And then a large shower of tears came to 
her assistance, wliicli presently after produced the 
same in the eyes of both the children. 

Amelia, after a short silence, looking tenderly at 
her children, cried out, “ It is too much, too much 
to bear. Why did I bring these little wretches iiiU> 
the world! why were these innocents born to such 
a fate!” She then threw her arms round them 
boUi (for they were before embracing her knees), 
and cried, “O my children ! my cliildicii! forgive 
me, my babes! Forgive me that 1 have brought you 
into such a world as this ! You are undone my 
children are undone ! ” . 

The Utile boy answered with great spirit. How 
undone, mammy 1 my sister and I don t care a 
farthing fur being undone. Don’t cry so upon our 
.accounis-we are both very well ; indeed we are. 
But do pray tell us. 1 am sure some accident hath 
liappciicd to poor jiapa. . , 

“ Mention him no mon.*,” cries Amelia ; youi 
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papa is — indecil he is a wicked man — lie cares not 
lor any of’ us. 0 Heavens! is this the happiness 
I promised mysfdf this evening'?” At which words 
she fell into an a^oiiy, holding both her children in 
her arms. 

The maid of the house now entered the room, 
with a letter in her hand which slio had recc-ivtal 
from a porter, whose arrival the rt‘ader will not won- 
der to have been unheard by Amelia in her present 
condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, per- 
ceiving the situation of Amelia, cried out, “ Good 
Heavens! madam, what’s the matter?” Upon 
which Amelia, who liad a little n.'covered herself 
after the last violent vent of Ijer passion, started up 
and cried, “ Nothing, Mrs. Susan — nothing extra- 
ordinary. I am subject to these fits sometimes ; but 
1 am very well now. Come, my dear children, I 
am very well again ; indeed 1 ain. You must now 
go to bed ; Mrs. Susan wdll be so good as to put 
you to bed.” 

“ But why doth not papa love os'?” cries the little 
boy, “ I am sure we have none of us done anything 
to disoblige him.”. 

This innocent question of the child so stung Amelia 
that she had the utmost difficulty to prevent a re- 
lapse. However, she took another dram of wine ; 
for so it might be called to her, who was the most 
temperate of women, and never exceeded three 
glasses on any occasion. In this glass she drank 
her children’s health, and soon after so well soothed 
and composed them that they "went quietly away 
with Mrs. Susan. 

The maid, in the shock she had conceived at the 
melancholy, indeed frightful sccuio, which had ])re- 
sented itself to her at In^r first (aiming into the room, 
had quite forgot the letter wlu(di slu; luild in her 
hand. However, just at her departun* she recol- 
lected it, and deliveiaal it to Amelia, who was no 
sooner alone than she opomal it, and read as follows : 

"My nK\HK.<T, sWKETKST I^ovE, I wviU* this from the 
hiiilitrs house wlicre I was fornuTly, aiifl to which I am auaiii 
brought at tho suit of that villain Trent. I liave the misfor- 
tune to think I owe this aceidcMt ( I mean that it happeiunl to- 
night) to my own folly in i ndeavouriiu' to keep a secret from 
you— O my dear ! had I had resolution to confess my crime* to 
you, your forj,'ivcMUs-i would, I am (convinced, hav«M:o.st me 
only a few hlushc’s. and I hiid no.v heen luqipy in your arms. 
Fool that T was, to leave you on sueli an a<rcouut, and to .ad«l 
to a former trausures^iou anew one I --Yet, by Heavens I I 
mean not a trausj'ressiun of the like kind ; fi>r of that I am not 
nor ever will he );uiUy ; and when you know the tine reason 
of my leaving you to-iu«,dit 1 tliink you will pity rather than 
upbraid me. I am sure yon would if you knew the eompunc- 
tion with which I bdl you to ^o to the ino.-.t worthless, the 
most infamous. Do guess the rest— ^jiiess tliat crime with 

wliiith I (raunot .stain my paper but still believe rue no more 

ffuilty than I arn, or, if it will lessen your vexation at what 
hath hefallou me, believe me as ;{uilty as you please, and 
think me, for a wliile at least, as uudeMTvinij of \ou as I 
think myself. This paper and pen are so bad, I ij notion whe- 
ther you can read wdiat I w rite ; I almost doiiot whether I 
wish you should. Yet tliis I will endeavour to make as le^Ude 
a.'i I can. Be comforbJd, my dear love, ami still keep up your 
s|urit.s with the }iope.s of better days. 1’lie doctor will he in 
town to morrow', ami I trirst on liis ^'oodiiess for my delivery 
once more from this place, and that I sliall soon bo able to 
repay him. That Heaveu may liloss and preserve you i.s tlie 
•layer of, my dearest love, your ever fond, allVctionale, .and 
Iicrealter faithful husband, “ Booth.’ 

Amelia pretty well guessed the obscure meaning 
of this letter, which, though at another time it might 
have given her unspeakable tormimt, was at picsent 
rather of the mculiciiial kind, and served to allay h(jr 
anguish. Her anger to Booth too began a little to 
abate, and was softened by lier concern ffir his mis- 
fortuiv'. Upon the whole, however, she passed a 
misiM'able and .ileepless night, hfn* gentle mind to*n 
and distracted with various and contending pas- 
•lons, distil ‘.ssed with doubts, and waridcriiig in a 


kind of twilight which pro8('nted her only objects ot 
different degrees of horror, and where black despair 
closed at a small distance the gloomy prospect. 

BOOK XH.— CllAPTEll I. 

The book bc^^ina with polite history. 

Bkvouk we return to the miscrabh* couple whom 
we left at tlio end of the last hook wc will give our 
ri'ader the more cheerful view of the gay and happy 
family of colonel Janies. 

Mrs. James, when she could not, as wc have seen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation which, 
at the desire of the colonel, sh(i had so kindly anil 
obediently carried her, returned to her hiisiiaiid and 
acquainted him with the ill success of her embassy; 
at whicli, to say the truth, slie was almost as much 
disappointed as the colonel himself; for he had not 
taken a mindi strongm* liking to Amelia than she 
herself had conceived for Booth. This will account 
for .some passages which may liave a little surprisiul 
the reader in tin; former chapters of this history, as 
w(i were not then at hdsure to communicate to them 
a hint of this kind; it was, indeed, on Mr. Booth’s 
account that she had been at the trouble of changing 
her dress at the masquerade'. 

But her passions of this sort, happily for her, were 
not extremely strong; .she was llierc'fon! easily 
balk(5(l ; and, as she met with no encourag('inent 
from Booth, sin* soon gave way lo the imiietuosity 
of Miss Matthews, and from that time .searct* thought 
mor(5 of the affair till her husliaud’s design against 
tlie wife revived lier’s likc^wise ; insomuch that lu'r 
passion was at this time c(U'taiuly strong (uiough for 
Booth to produce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, 
whom she now abused to tiu* colonel in, very gross 
term.s, both on the account of her jiovi'rty and her in- 
solence, for .MO sin? termed llm refusal of all her offers. 

The colonel, seidng no liopes of soon possessing 
his new mistre^ss, began, like a prudent and wise 
man, to turn his ihouglits towards the securing his 
old one. From what his wife had mentioned eon 
cerning the behaviour of the shepherdess, and par- 
ticularly her preference of Booth, In; liad little doubt 
hut that this was the identical Miss .Matthews. He* 
resolved tlnuTfore to watch her closely, in hojies of 
discovering Booth's intrigue witli her. In this, be- 
sides the remaimh'r of alffictioii which he yet ])re- 
servcul for that lady, he had anotlu'r view, as it would 
give him a fair pretence to quarrel Avith Bootli ; 
who, by carrying on this intrigue, would have broke 
his word and honour given to him. And he began 
now to hate poor llooth heartily, from the same 
reason from Avhich Mrs. James had contracted her 
aversion lo Amelia. 

The colonel therefore employed an inferior kind 
of pimp to watch the lodgings of Miss Matthews, 
and to acquaint him if Booth, whose person was 
known to the pimp, made .any visit there. 

The pimp faithfully performed liis office, and, hav- 
ing last night madi* the wished -for discovery, imme- 
diately acquainted liis master with it. 

Upon this niwA^s the colonel presently despatched 
to Booth the short note which we have before seen. 
He sent it to his own house instead of Miss Mat- 
thews’s, with hopes of that very accident Avhich 
actually did liappen. Not that he had any ingre- 
dient of the bully in him, and desired to be pre- 
vmited from tigliting, hut with a prospc'ct of injuring 
Booth in the affection and esteem of Amelia, and of 
recommending liimself somewhat to her by api)car- 
iiig in the light of her champion ; for which purpose 
he added tliat comjiliment lo Amelia in his letter. 
He concluded ujion the whole that, if Booth hiiu- 
self opened the letter, he would eertainly meet hi‘“ 
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\he next morninjij ; but if his wife should open it 
beforc3 he came hume it might have the effect be- 
fore mentioned ; and, for Ins future expostulation 
with Uooth, it would not be in Amelia’s ])ower to 
prevent it. 

Now it happened that this pimp had more masters 
than one. Amongst tliesc was the worthy Mr. Trent, 
for whom he had often done business of the pimping 
vocation. He had been em])loy(‘d indee<l in the 
service of the great ])eer himsedf, under the direction 
of the said Trent, and was the very person who had 
assisted the said Trent in dogging Booth and his 
wife to the opera-house on tlic mas(juerade night. 

This subaltern pimp was with his superior Trent 
yesterday morning, when he found a baililf with him 
in order to receive his instructions for the arresting 
Booth, when tshe baililf said it w’ould be a very diffi- 
cult matter to take him, for that to his knowledge 
lie was as shy a cock as any in England. The subal- 
tern immediately acquainted Trent with the busi- 
ness in which he was employed by the colonel; 
upon which Tremt enjoined him the moment he 
had set him to give immediate notice to the bailiff*, 
which he agreed to, and perform(?d accordingly. 

I'he hailiir, on receiving this notice, immediately 
set out for his stand at an alehouse within three 
doors of Miss Matthews’s lodgings; at which, un- 
fortunately for poor Booth, he arrived a very few 
minutes before Booth left that lady in order to re- 
turn to Amelia. 

These were several matters of whicli vve thought 
necessary our reader should be informed; for, be- 
sides that it conduces greatly to a perfect under- 
standing of all history, there is no exercise of the 
mind of a sensible reader moia? pleastmt than the 
trai ing the several small and almost imperceptible 
links in every chain of events by which all the great 
actions of the world are produced. We will now 
in the next chapter proceed with our history. 

CHAPTER II. 

In which Anudiii \isit8 her husband. 

Amelia, after inueh anxious thinking, in which she 
sometimes tlattered herself that her hushand was 
less guilty than she had at llrst imagined him, and 
tliat ho had some good excuse to make for himself 
(for, iiul(M'(l, she was not so able as willing to make 
one for him), at length resolved to set out for the 
hailitf’s castle. Having therefore strictly recom- 
mended the care of her children to her good land- 
lady, slie s(’nt for a hackney-coach, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to (Iray’s-inu-lane. 

When she came to the house, and asked for the 
caj)|:iin, the bailiff’s wife, who came to the door, 
gtiessing, by the greatness of her beauty and the 
disorder of her dress, that she w'as a young lady 
of pleasure, answ'cred surlily, “Captain! 1 do not 
ku.jw of ajiy captain that is here, not I!” For 
lids good woman was, as well as dame Purgante in 
Prior, a liitter enemy to all whores, especially to 
those of the handsome kind ; for some such she sus- 
j»erted to go shares with Ikt in a certain jiroperty lo 
which the law' gave her the sole right. 

Amelia re])lied she was certain that captain Booth 
was there. “Well, if he is so,” cries the baililf’s 
wife, “ you may come into the kitchen if you will, 
and he shall be called down to you if you have 
any business with him.” At the same time she 
mutten'd sonnqhing to herself, and concluded a little 
more intelligibly, though still in a muttering voice, 
that she kept no such house. 

Amelia, w'hoae innocenc<3 gave her no suspicion 
of the true cause of this good woman’s sullonness, 
was frightened, and began to fear she knew not 


what. At last she made a sliitt to totter into the 
kitchen, when the mistress of the house asked her, 
“Well, madam, who shall I tell the captain wants 
to speak with himi” 

“I ask your pardon, madam,” cries Amelia ; “ iu 
my confusion I really forgot yoii did not know me 
— Udl him, if you please, that 1 am his wife.” 

“And are you indeed his wife, madam 1” cries 
Mrs. Bailiff', a little softened. 

“ Yes, indeed, and upon my honour,” answers 
Amelia. 

“ If this be the case,” cries the other, “ you may 
walk up stairs if you please. Heaven forbid I 
should jiart man and wife! Indeed, 1 think they 
can never be. too much together. But I never will 
suffer any bad doings in my house, nor any of the 
town ladies to come to gentlemen here.” 

Amelia answered that slie liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her present disposition, Amelia was 
as much exasperated against wicked women as the 
virtuous mistrc'ss of the house, or any' other virtuous 
woman could he. 

The bailiff’s wife then ushered Amelia up stairs, 
and, having unlocked the prisoner’s doors, cried. 
“ Captain, here is your lady, sir, come to see you.” 
At whicli words Booth started up Irom his chair, 
aiid^iiight Amelia in his arms, embracing her tor 
a considerable time w'ith so much rapture, that the 
bailiff’s wife, who was an eye-witness of this violent^ 
fomlness, began to suspect w'lietluT Amelia had 
really told her truth. However, she had some little 
aw^e of the captain ; and, for fear of being in the 
wrong, did not interfere, but shut the door and 
turned the key. 

When Booth found himself alone with his wife, 
and had vented the first violence of his rapture in 
kisses and embraces, he looked tenderly at her, anti 
cried, “Is it possible, Amelia, is it possible you can 
have this goodness to follow such a W'retch as me 
to such a place as this — or do you come to upbraid 
me with my guilt, and to sink me. down to that per- 
dition I so justly deserve 1” 

“Am I so given to upbraiding thenl” says she, 
in a gentle voice ; “ have 1 ever given you occasion 
to think 1 w ould sink you to perdition 'I” 

“Far be it from me, my love, to think so,” an- 
sw'ered he. “ And yet you may forgive the utmost 
fears of an offending, penitent sinner. I know', 
indeed, the extent of your goodness, and yet I know 


ny guilt so great — ” 

“Alas! Mr. Booth,” said she, “what guilt is 
this which you mention, and which you writ to 
me of last night ’—Sure, by your mentioning to 
me so much, you intend to tell me more, na}, 
uclocd, to tell me all; and not leave my mind 
jperi to suspicions perhaps ten times worse than 
.he truth.” 

“ M'ill you give me a patient hearing r’ said lie. 

“1 wdll indeed,” answered she ; “ nay, I am jire- 
pared to hear the worst you can unfold ; nay, per- 
haps, the worst is short of my ap])roiiensit»ns. 

Booth then, after a little further apology, began 
iiid related to licr the whole that had passed between 
lim ami Miss Matthews, from their tirst meeting 
n the prison to their separation the preceding e.Aeii- 
ins. All which, as the reader knows i already, 
it would be tedious and unpardonable to 
from his mouth. He told her likewise all that ho 
hail done and sullered to conceal his rai.sgression 
from her knowled-e. This be assured licr was the 
business of his visit last ni-hl, the consequence ol 
which was, he declared iu the most solemn manner, 
no other than an ahsohite. quarrel with Miss Mat- 
thews, of whom he had taken a final leave. 
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When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after 
a short silence, answered, “ Indeed, I firmly be- 
lieve every word you have said, but I cannot now 
forgive you the fault you have confessed ; and my 
reason is — because 1 have forgiven it long ago. 
Here, my dear,” said she, “is an instance that I 
am likewise capable of keeping a secret.” — She 
ehen delivered her husband a letter which she had 
some time ago received from Miss Matthews, and 
which was the Stime which that lady had mentioned, 
and supposed, as Booth had never heard of it, that 
it had miscarried ; for she sent it by the penny-post. 
In this letter, which was signed by a feigned name, . 
she had acquainted Amelia with the infidelity of | 
her husband, and had besides very greatly abused i 
him ; taxing him with many falsehoods, and, among 
the rest, with having spoken very slightingly and 
disrespectfully of bis wife. 

Amelia never shined forth to Booth in so amiable 
and great a light ; nor did his own unworthiness 
ever appear to him so mean and contemptible as at 
this instant. However, when he had read the let- 
ter, he uttered many violent protestations to her, 
that all which related to herself was absolutely 
false. 

“ J am convinced it is,” said she. “ I would not 
have a snspiedon of the contniry for the world. 

I assure you I had, till last night revived it in my 
memory, almost forgot the letter; for, as I well 
knew from whom it came, by lier mentioning ob- 
ligations which she had conferred on you, and 
which you had more than once spoken to me of, 

I made large allow’ances for the situation you was 
then ill ; and 1 was the more sutistied, as the letter 
itself, as well as many otlier circumstances, con- 
vinced me the alfair was at mu end,” 

Booth now uttered the most extravagant expres- 
sions of admiration and fondness that his heart could 
dictate, and accompanied them with the warmest 
embraces. All which warmth and tenderness she 
returned ; and tears of love and joy guslied from 
both their eyes. So ravished indeed were their 
hearts, that for some time they both forgot the 
dreadful situation of their atiairs. 

This, however, was but a short reverie. It soon 
recurred to Amelia, that, though she had the liberty 
of leaving that house when she pleased, she could 
not take her beloved husband with her. This 
thought stung her tender bosom to the quick, and 
she could not so far command herself as to refrain 
from many sorrowful exclamations against the hard- 
ship of their destiny ; hut when slie saw the effect 
they had upon Booth she stified her rising grief, 
forced a little cheerfulness into her countenance, 
and, exerting all the spirits slie could raise within 
herself, expressed her hopes of seeing a speedy end 
to tlieir sufferings. She then asked her linsband 
what she should do for him, and to whom she 
should apply for his deliverance 1 

“ You know, my dear,” erics Booth, “ that the 
doctor is to be in town some time to-day. My 
hopes of immediate redemption arc only in him; 
and, if that can be obtained, I make no doubt of 
the success of that affair which is in the hands of 
a gentleman who had faithfully promised, and in 
whose power I am so well assured it is to serve me.” 

Thus did this poor man support his hopes by a 
dependence on that ticket which he had so dearly 
purchased of one who pretended to manage the 
wheels in the great state lottery of preferrpeiit. A 
lottery, indeed, which hath this to recommend it — 
that many poor wretches feed their imaginations 
with the jirospect of a prize during their wdiole lives, 
and never discover they have drawn a blank. 


Amelia, who was of a pretty sanguine temper, 
and was entirely ignorant of these matters, was 
full as easy to be deceived into hopes as her hus- 
band ; but ill reality at present she turned her eyes 
to no distant prospect; the desire of regaining 
her husband’s liberty having engrossed her whole 
mind. 

While they were discoursing on these matters 
they heard a violent noise in the house, and imme- 
diately after several persons passed by their door up- 
stairs to the apartment over their head. This 
greatly terrified the gentle spirit of Amelia, and she 
cried — “ Good Heavens, my dear, must I leave you 
in this horrid place t I am terrified with a thousand 
fears concerning you.” 

Booth endeavoured to comfort her, saying that 
he was in no manner of danger, -and that he 
doubted not but that the doctor would soon be 
with him — “ And stay, my dear,” cries he ; “ now I 
recollect, suppose you should apply to my old friend 
.Tames ; for I believe you arc pretty well satisfied 
that your apprehensions of him were groundless. 
I have no reason to think but that he would be as 
ready to serve rne as formerly.” 

Amelia turned pale as asluis at the name of James, 
and, instead of making a direct answer to her Iuir. 
band, she lahl hold of him, and cried, “ My dear, 
I have one favour to.heg of you, and 1 insist on 
your granting it me.” 

Booth readily sw'oiar lie would deny lier nothing. 

“ It is only this, my dear,” said she, “ that, if 
that detested colonel eomes, you will not see him. 
Lot the people of the house tell him you are not 
here.” 

“ He knows nothing of my being here,” answt'rcd 
Booth; “ but why should 1 n'fuso to see him if he 
should be kind cnougb to come hither tomel In- 
deed, my Amelia, you Iwve taken a dislike to that 
man without suftieient reason.” 

“I speak not upon that account,” cries Amelia; 
“but I have had dreams last night about you two. 
Perhaps you will laugh at my folly, but pray in- 
dulge it. Nay, I insist on your promise of not 
denying me.” 

“ Dreams ! my dear creature,” answered he. 
“ WTiat dream can you have had of us I ” 

“ One too horrible to be mentioned,” replied she. 
— “ I cannot think of it without horror; and, unless 
you will promise me not to see the colonel till 1 re- 
turn, I positively will never leave you.” 

“ Indeed, my Amelia,” said Booth, “ I never 
knew you unreasonable before. How can a woman 
of your sense talk of dreams t ” 

“ Suftcr me to be once at least unreasonable,” 
said Amelia, “as you arc so good-natured to say I 
am not often so. Consider what 1 have lately suf- 
fered, and how weak my sj)irits must be at this 
time.” • 

As Booth was going to speak, the bailiff, without 
any ceremony, entered the room, and cried, “No 
olleiice, I hope, madam ; my wife, it seems, did not 
know you. She thought the captain had a miml for 
a bit of flesh by the bye. But I have quieted all 
matters ; for I know you very well ; I have seen 
that handsome face many a time when I have been 
waiting upon the caj)tain formerly. No offer ce, 1 
liope, madam ; but if my wife was as handsome 
.as you are I should not look for worse goods 
abroad.” 

Booth conceived some displeasure at this speech, 
but he did not think proper to express more than a 
pish; and then asked the bailiff what was the 
meaning of the noise they heard just now? 

“ I know of no noise,” answered the Laili” 
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•• Some of my men have been carrying a piece of 
bud luggage up stairs; a poor rascal that resisted 
the law and justice ; so I gave him a cut or two 
with a hanger. If they should prove mortal, he 
must thank himself for it. If a man will not be- 
have like a gentleman to an officer, he must take 
the consequence ; but I must say that for you, cap- 
tain, you behave youi'Self like a gentleman, and 
tlierefore I shall always use you as such ; and I hojjc 
you will find bail soon with all my heart. U'his is 
but a paltry sum to what the last was ; and I do 
assure you there is nothing else against you in the 
office." 

The latter part of the bailiff's speeeh somewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little frightened 
l)y the former ; and she soon after took leave of her 
husband to go in qncst of the doctor, who, as 
y\ media had heard ‘that morning, -Wiis expected in 
town that very day, which was somewhat sooner 
tlian he had int<?nded at his departure. 

Ihdbre slie went, how'ovcr, she left a strict charge 
with the bailiff, who ushered lier very civilly down 
stairs, that if one colonel James came there to in- 
<|iiire for her husband he should deny that he w'as 
llicie. 

She then departed ; and the bailiff immediately 
gave, a very striet charge to his wife, his maid, and 
Ills followers, that if one colonel James, or any one 
from him, should inquire after tlie captain, that they 
should let him know he had the captain above stairs; 
for he doubted not hut that the colonel was one of 
booth’s cri'ditors, and he hoped for a second bail- 
boml by his means. 

CHAPTER III. 

Contaitting matU^r pevtimMit to the history. 

Amkma, in her way to th(‘ doctor’s, determined just 
to stoj) at her own lodgijigs, which lay a little out of 
llie road, and to pay a momentary visit to htrr 
children. 

Tliis was fortunate enough ; for, had she called at 
the doctor’s house, she would have heard nothing 
of him, whieh would have caused in her some alarm 
and disappointment ; for th« doctor was set down at 
Mrs. Atkinson’s, where lie was directed to Amelia’s 
lodgings, to wliich he went before ho called at his 
own ; and here Amelia now found him playing with 
Iier two children. 

'fhe doctor had been a little surprised at not find- 
ing Amelia at home, or any one that could give an 
account of her. He was now more surjirised to see 
her (anne in such a dress, and at tlio disonh'r whi<di 
lie very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
<ountenanc(*. He addressed her first (for indeed 
she was in no great haste to speak), and cried, “ My 
dear child, what is the matter 1 where is your hus- 
Ijaiid I some mischief I am afraid hath happened to 
him in my absence." 

“ O my dear doctor!" answered Amelia, “sure 
some good angel hath sent you hither. My jioor 
Will is arrested again. I left him in the most 
mifiPrable condition in tlie very house whence your 
goodness formerly redeemed him." 

“ Arrested ! " cries the doctor. ** Then it must 
he for some very inconsiderable trifle." 

** I wish it was," said Amelia ; “ but it is for no 
less than fifty pounds." 

Then," erica the doctor, “ he hath been disin- 
genuous with me. He told me he did not owe ten 
poundaint hc W'orld for which he was liable tube sued." 

" I know not what to say," cries Amelia. “ in- 
deed, I am afraid to tell you the trutli " 

How, child V" said the iloctor — “ 1 nope you will 
never disguise it to any one, especially to me. Any 
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prevarication, I promise you, will forfeit n.y friend, 
ship for ever." 

“ I will tell you tlie whole," cries Amelia, “ and 
rely entirely on your goodness.’’ She then related 
the gaming story, not forgetting to set in the fullest 
light, and to lay the strongest emphasis on, his pro- 
mise never to play again. 

The doctor fetched a deep sigh wdien he had heard 
Amelia’s relation, and cried, “ I am sorry, child, for 
the share you are to partake in your husband’s suf- 
ferings ; but as for him, I really think he deserves no 
compassion. You say he hath promised never to 
play again, hut I must tell you he hath broke his 
promise to me already ; for I had heard he w as for- 
merly addicted to this vice, aud had given him sufti- 
eieiit caution against it. You will consider, child, I 
am already pridty largely engaged for him, every 
farthing of whieh I am sensible I must pay. You 
know I would go to the utmost verge of prudence 
to K(‘rvc you ; hut I must not exceed my ability, wdiich 
is not very great ; and I have several families on 
my hands who are by misfortune alone brought to 
want. I do assure you I cannot at present answer 
for sucli a sum as this without distressing my owm 
circnmslances." 

“ Then Heaven have mercy upon us all!" cries 
Amelia, “ for we have no other friend on earth : 
my husband is undone, and these poor little wretches 
must be starved." 

The doctor (iust his eyes on the children, and then 
cried, “ I hopii not so. I told you 1 must distress 
my circumstances, ami I will distress them this once 
on your account, and on the account of these pool 
little babes. But things must not go on any longer 
ill this way. YTm must take an heroic resolution. 
I will hire a coach for you to-morrow morning 
which shall carry you all dow'n to my parsonage- 
house. There you shall have my protection till 
something can be done for your husband ; of which, 
to be plain wdth you, 1 at present see no likelihood." 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecstasy of 
thanskiving to the doctor, w'ho immediately raised 
her up, and placed her in her chair. She then re- 
collected herself, and said, “ 0 my worthy friend, 
I have still another matter to mention to you, in 
which 1 must have both your advice and assistanci'. 
My soul blushes to give you all this trouble ; but 
wdiat other friend have It — indeed, what other 
friend could I apply to so properly on such an oc- 
casion t" 

The dv>ctor, w ith a very kind voice and counte- 
nance, desired her to speak. She then said, “ O 
sir! that Avicked colonel Avhom 1 haAc mentioned to 
you formerly hath picked some quarrel w’ilh my 
husband, (for she did not think proper to mention 
the cause,) and hath sent him a challenge. It came 
to my hand last night after he Avas arrested; I 
opened and read it." 

“ Gia'C it me, child," said the doctor. 

She ansAvered she had burnt it, as Avas indeed 
true. “ But I remember it Avas an appointment to 
meet Avith sAVord and pistol this morning at Hyde- 
park." 

“ Make yourself easy, my dear child," cries the 
doctor ; " I Avill take care to prevent any mischief." 

“ But consider, mv dear sir," said she, “ this is a 
tender matter. My husband’s honour is to be pre- 
served as W’cll as his life." , , , 

“ Ami so is his soul, Avhich ought to be the dearest 
of all things," cries the doctor. “ Honour i non- 
sense 1 Eau honour dictate to him to disobey the 
express commands of his Maker, in compliance with 
a custom established by a set of blockheads, founded 
on lalse principles of virtue, in lirecl opposition to 
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the plain an ! positiTe precepts of relig^ion, and 
tending manifestly to give a sanction to ruffians, and 
to protect them in all the ways of impudence and 
villany 1” 

“ All this, I believe, is very true,” cries Amelia ; 
“ but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the 
world.** 

“ You talk simply, child,*’ cries the doctor. “ What 
is the opinion of the world opposed to religion and 
virtue 1 but you arc in the wrong. It is not the 
opinion of the world ; it is the opinion of the idle, 
ignorant, and profligate. It is impossible it should 
be the opinion of one man of sense, who is in 
earnest in his belief of our religion. Cluefly, indeed, 
it hath been upheld by the nonsense of women, 
who, either from their extreme cowardice and desire 
of protection, or, as Mr. B.ayle thinks, from their 
excessive vanity, have been always forward to coun- 
tenance a set of hectors and bravoes, and to despise 
all men of modesty and sobriety ; though these are 
often at the bottom, not only tlie better, but the 
braver men.” 

“ You know, doctor,’* cries Amelia, “ I have never 
presumed to argue with you ; your opinion is to me 
always instruction, and your word a law.” 

” Indeed, child,** cries the doctor, “ I know you 
are a good woman; and yet I must observe to you, 
that this very desire of feeding the passion of female 
vanity with the heroism of her man, old Homer 
seems to make the characteristic of a bad and loose 
woman. He introduces Helen upbraiding her 
gallant with having quitted the fight, and left the 
victory to Mcnclaus, and seeming to be sorry that 
she had left her husband only because he was the 
better duellist of the two : but in how different a 
light doth he represent the tender and chaste love 
of Andromache to her worthy Hector ! she dissuades 
him from exposing himself to danger, even in a just 
cause. This is indeed a weakness, but it is an amiable 
one, and becoming the true feminine character ; but 
a woman who, out of heroic vanity (for so it is), 
would hazard not only the life but the soul too of 
her husband in a duel, is a monster, and ought to 
be painted in no other character but that of a Fury.** 

** I assure you, doctor,*' cries Amelia, ** T never 
saw this matter in the odious light in which you 
have truly represented it before. I am ashamed to 
recollect what 1 have fonnerly said on this sub- 
ject. And yet, whilst the opinion of the world is as 
it is, one would wish to comply as far as possible, 
especially as my husband is an officer of the array. 
If it can be done, therefore, with safety to his 
Honour — ** 

“Again honour!** cries the doctor; “indeed I 
Will not suffer that noble word to be so basely and 
oarbarously prostituted. I have known some of 
these men of honour, as they call themselves, to be 
the most arrant rascals in the universe.” 

“Well, I ask your pardon,’* said she ; “reputa- 
tion then, if you please, or any word you like bet- 
ter ; you know my meaning very well.” 

“ I do know your meaning,” cries the doctor, 
“ and Virgil knew it a great while ago. The next 
time you see your friend Mrs. Atkinson, ask her 
what it was made Dido fall in love with ^ntjast” 

“ Nay, dear sir,** said Amelia, “ do not rally me 
so unmercifully ; think where ray poor husband is 
now.** 

“ He is,” answered the doctor, “ where I will 
presently be with him. In the mean time, do you 
pack up everything in order for your journey to- 
morrow ; for, if you are wise, you will not trust 
your husband a day longer in this town — therefore 
to packing.” 


Amelia promised she would, though indeed she 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac- 
count ; for when she had packed up herself in the 
coach, she packed up her all. However, she did not 
think proper to mention this to the doctor ; for, as 
he was now in pretty good humour, she did not 
care to venture again discomposing his temper. 

The doctor then set out for Gray’s-inu-lane, and, 
as soon as he was gone, Aiiielia began to consider of 
her incapacity to take a journey in her present si- 
tuation without even a clean shift. At last she re. 
solved, as she was possessed of seven guineas and a 
half, to go to her friend and redeem some of her 
own and her husband’s linen out of captivity ; in- 
deed just so much as would render it barely possible 
for them to go out of town with any kind of de- 
cency. And this resolution she immediately exe- 
cuted. 

As soon as she had finished her business with the 
pawnbroker, (if a man who lends under thirty psr 
cent, deserves that name,) he said to her, “ Pray, 
madam, did you know that man who was here yes- 
terday when you brought the ])ict,ure1*' Amelia 
answered in the negative. “ Indeed, madam,” said 
the broker, “he knows you, though he did not re- 
collect you while you was here, as your hood was 
drawn over your lace ; but the moment you was 
gone he begged to look at the picture, which I, 
thinking no harm, permitted. He had scarce looked 
upon it when he cried out, ‘ By heaven and earth 
it is her picture ! He then asked me if I knew you. 

‘ Indeed,* says I, * 1 never saw the lady before.’ ” 

In this last particular, however, the pawnbroker 
a Utile savoured of his profession, and made a small 
deviation from the truth, for, when the man had 
asked him if he knew the lady, he answered slie 
was some poor undone woman who had pawned all 
her clothes to him the day before ; and I siippose, says 
he, this picture is the last of her goods and chattels. 
This hint wo thought proper to give the reader, as 
it may chance to be material. 

Amelia answered coldly that she had taken so 
very little notice of the man that slic scarce remem- 
bered he was there. 

“ I assure you, madam,” says the pawnbroker, 
he hath taken very great notice of you ; for the 
man changed countenance upon what I said, and 
presently after begged me to give bim a dram. 
Oho! thinks I to myself, are you thereabouts 1 I 
would not be so much in love with some folks as 
some prople are for more interest than I shall ever 
make of a thousand pounds.” 

Amelia blushed, and said, with some peevishness, 

“ That she knew nothing of the man, but supposed 
he was some impertinent fellow or other.” 

“Nay, madam,” answered the pawnbroker, “I 
assure you he is not worthy your regard. He is a 
poor wretch, and I believe I am possessed of most 
of his movables. However, I hope you are not 
offended, for indocjd he said no harm ; but he was 
very strangely disordered, that is the truth of it.” 

Amelia was very desirous of putting an end to this 
conversation, and altogether as eager to return to 
her children ; she therefore bundled up her things 
as fast as she could, and, calling for a hackney- 
coach, directed the coachman to her lodgings, and 
bid him drive her home W'ith all the haste he could. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In which Br. Harrison visits colonel James 
The doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to go 
directly to Booth, but he presently changed b^* 
mind, and determined first to call on the colonel, as 
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he Ihoujfht it was proper to put an end to that mat- 
ter before he gave Booth his liberty. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Bath, together. They both received him very civilly, 
for James was a very well-bred man, and Bath al- 
ways showed a particular respect to the clergy, lie 
being indeed a perfect good Christian, except in the 
articles of fighting and swearing. 

Our divine sat some time without mentioning the 
subject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would go 
away, but when he found no likelihood of that (for 
indeed Bath was of the two much the most pleased 
with his company), he told James that he had some- 
thing to say to him relating to Mr. Booth, which he 
believed he might speak before his brother. 

“ Undoubtedly, sir," said James ; “for there can 
be no secrets between us which my brother may not 
hear." 

“ I come then to you, sir," said the doctor, “ from 
the most unhapjiy woman in the world, to whose 
afflictions you have very greatly and very cruelly 
added by sending a challenge to her husband, 
wliich hath very luckily fallen into her hands ; for, 
had the man for whom you designed it received it, 

I am afraid you would not have scicii me upon this 
occasion." 

“ If I writ such a letter to Mr. Booth, sir," said 
^anies, “ you may be assured I did not expect this 
isit in answer to it." 

“ I do not think you did," cries the doctor; “but 
on have great reason to thank Heaven for ordering 
lus matter contrary to your expectations. I know 
ot what trifle may have drawn this challenge from 
on, but, after what 1 have some reason to know of 
on, sir, I must plainly tell you that, if you had 
.(hied to your guilt already committed against this 
tian that of having his blood upon your liaiids, your 
uul would have become as black as hell itself." 

“Give me leave to say," cries the colonel, “ this 
I a language which I am not used to hear ; and if 
our cloth was not your protection you should not 
ive it me with impunity. After what you know of 
le, sir ! What do you presume to know of me to my 
isadvantage 

“ You say my cloth is my protection, colonel," 
nswered the doctor; “th(!rcfore pray lay aside your 
ng(;r : I do not come with any design of affronting 
r otfending you." 

“ Y cry well," cries Bath ; “ that declaration is suf- 
i(mt from a clergyman, let him say what he pleases." 

•‘Indeed, sir," says th(^ doctor very mildly, “I 
onsult e(|ually the good of you both, and, in a spl- 
it ual sense, more especially yours ; for you know 
on have injured this poor man." 

“So far, on the contrary," cries James, “that I 
lave been his greatest benefactor. I scorn to up- 
>r:ud him, but you force me to it. Nor have I ever 
'one him the least injury." 

" Perhaps not," said the doctor ; “ I will alter 
i^hat I have said. But for this I apply to your 
louour — Have you not intended him an injury, the 
ery intention of which cancels every obligation 1" 

" How, sirV^ answered the colonel ; “ what do you 
:iean 1" 

“ My meaning," replied the doctor, “ is almost 
00 tender to mention. Come, colonel, examine 
our own heart, and then answer me, on y(»ur ho- 
nour, if you have no4 intended to do him the highest 
vrong which one man can do another?” 

“ I do not knowwhatyou mean by the question," 
nswered the colonel. 

“ I) — n me, the question is very transparent I" 
ncs Bath. “ From any other man it would be an 
Ifront with the strongest emphasis, but from one of 


the doctor’s cloth i« demands a categorical an- 
swer." 

“ I am not a papist, sir," answered colonel James, 
“ nor am I obliged to confess to my priest. But if 
you have anything to say speak opimly, for I do not 
understand your meaning." 

“ 1 have explained my meaning to you already," 
said the doctor, “ in a letter 1 wrote to you on the 
subject — a subject which 1 am sorry 1 should have 
any occasion to write upon to a Christian." 

“ I do rempmber now," cries the coloncd, “ that 
I received a very impertinent letter, something like 
a sermon, against adultery ; hut 1 did not expect to 
hear the author own it to iny face." 

“ That brave man then, sir," answered the doc- 
tor, “ stands before you who dares own he w rote that 
letter, and dares affirm too that it was writ on a 
just and strong foundation. But if the hardness of 
your heart could prevail on you to tn;at my good in- 
tention with contempt and scorn, what, pray, could 
induce you to show it, nay, to give it Mr. Booth? 
What motive could you have for that, unless you 
meant to insult him, and to provoke your rival to 
give you that opportunity of putting him out of the 
world which you have since wickedly sought by 
your challenge 

“ I give him the letter !" said the colonel. 

“ Yes, sir," answered the doctor, “ he showed me 
the letter, and affirmed that you gave it him at the 
masquerade." * 

He is a lying rascal then !" said the colonel very 
passionately. “ I scarce took the trouble of reading 
the letter, and lost it out of my pocket." 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in 
the manner in which it happemed, and with which 
the reader is already acquainted. He concluded by 
great eulogiums on the performance, and declared 
it was one of the most enthusiastic (meaning, per- 
haps, ecclesiastic) letters that ever was written. 
“ And d — n me," says he, “ if I do not respect the 
author with the utmo.st emphasis of thinking." 

The doctor now recollected what had passed with 
Booth, and perceived he had made a mistake of one 
colonel for another. This he presently acknowledged 
to colonel James, and said that the mistake had been 
Ills, and not Booth's. 

Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, as 
he called it, into his countenance, and, addressing 
himself to James, said, “ And was that letter writ 
to you, brother? — I hope you never deserved any 
suspicion of this kind." 

“ Brother," cries James, “ I am accountable to 
myself for my actions, and shall not render an ac- 
count eitlier to you or to that gentleman." 

“ As to me, brother," answered Bath, “ you say 
right; hut I think this gentleman may call you to 
an account ; nay, I think it is his duty so to do. 
And let me tell you, brother, there is one much 
greater than he to whom you must give an account 
Mrs. Booth is really a line woman, a lady of musi 
imperious and majestic presence. I have lieard >ou 
often say that you liked her ; and, if you ha\(i (juai - 
relled with her husband upon this account, by all 
the dignity of man I think you ought to ask his 

^ “ Indeed, brother," cries James, • 1 can hear this 
no longer— you will make me angry presently. 

“ Angry! brother James," cries Bath ; ‘ angry i 
--I love you, brother, and have obligations to you. 

I will say no more, but 1 hope you know I do not 
fear making any man angry." 

James aiisw'cred he knew it well ; and then ln6 
doctor, apprehending that while he was stopping up 
one breach he should make another, prcsimtly iuUr- 
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feredi and turned the discourse back to Booth. 
“ You tell me. sir.*' said he to James, “ that my 
gown is my protection ; let it then at least protec 
me where I have had no design in otfending — wher 
1 have consulted your highest welfare, as in truth 
did in writing this letter. And if you did not in the 
least deserve any such suspicion, still you have no 
cause for resentment. Caution against sin, even to 
the innocent, can never be unwholesome. But this 
I assure you, whatever anger you have to me, you 
can have none to poor Booth, whet was entirely 
ignorant of my writing to you, and who, 1 am cer- 
tain, never entertained tlic least suspicion of you ; 
on the contrary, reveres you with the highest esteem, 
and love and gratitude. Let me therefore reconcile 
all matters between you, and bring you together be- 
fore he hath even heard of this challenge.” 

** Brother,” cries Bath, “ I hope I shall not make 
you angry — { lie when I say so ; for I am indifferent 
to any man’s anger. Let me be an accessory to 
what the doctor hath said, I think I may be trusted 
with matters of tliis nature, and it is a little unkind 
that, if you intended to send a challenge, you did not 
make me the bearer. But, indeed, as to what ap- 
pears to me, this matter may be very well made up ; 
and, as Mr. Booth doth not know of the challenge, 1 
don’t see why he ever should, any- more than your 
giving him the lie just ziow; but that he shall never 
have from me, nor, I believe, from this gentleman ; 
for, indeed, if he should, it \vould be incumbent 
upon him to cut your throat.’* 

** Lookee, doctor,” said James, do notdeserv'e 
the unkind suspicion yon just now threw out against 
me. I never thirsted after any man’s blood ; and, as 
for what hath passed since this discovery hath hap- 
pened, I may, perhaps, not think it worth my while 
to trouble myself any more about it.” 

The doctor was not contented with perhaps, he 
insisted on. a firm promise, to be bound with the 
coloners honour. This at length he obtained, and 
then <leparted well satisfied. 

In fact, the colonel was ashamed to avow the real 
cause of the quarrel to this good man, or, indeed, 
to his brother Bath, who would not only have con- 
demned him equally with the doctor, but w^ouhl 
possibly have quarrelled with him on his sister’s 
account, whom, as the reader must have observed, 
he loved above all things ; and, in plain truth, 
though the colonel was a brave man, and dared to 
fight, yet he was altogether as willing to let it alone ; 
and this made him now and then give a little way 
to the wrongheaded ness of colonel Bath, wlio, with 
all the other principles of honour and humanity, 
made no more of cutting the throat of a man upon 
any of his punctilios than a butcher doth of killing 
sheep. 

CHAPTER V. 

What passed at the bailiff's house. 

The doctor now set forwards to his friend Booth, 
and, as he passed by the door of his attorney in the 
way, he called upon him and took him with him. 

The meeting between him and Booth need not 
be expatiated on. The doctor was really angry, and, 
though he deferred hi« lecture to a more proper 
opportunity, yet, as he was no dissembler (indeed, 
he was incapable of any disguise), he could not put 
on a show of that heartiness with which he had 
formerly used* to receive, his friend. 

Booth at last began himself in the following 
manner : “ Doctor, I am really ashamed to see you ; 
and, if you knew the confusion of my soul on this 
occasion, 1 arn sure you would pity rather than up- 
braid me ; and yet I can say wdth great sincerity I 


rejoice in this last instance of my shame, since I am 
like to reap the most solid advantage from it.** The 
doctor stared at this, and Booth thus proceeded : 
“ Since I have been in this wretched place I have 
employed my time almost entirely in reading over a 
series of sermons which are contained in that book 
(meaning Dr. Barrow’s works, which then lay on 
the Uible before him) in proof of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and so good an eifect have they had upon 
me, that I shall, I believe, be the better man for 
them as long as I live. I have not a doubt (tor I 
o\i^n I have had such) which remains now unsatis- 
fied. If ever an angel might be thought to guide 
the peu of a writer, surely the pen of that great and 
good man had such an assistant.” The doctor 
readily concurred in the praises of Dr. Barrow, and 
added, You say you have had your doubts, young 
gentleman ; indeed, I did not know that — and, pray, 
what were your doubts f* “ Whatever they were, 
sir,” said Booth, ” they are now satisfied, as J be- 
lieve those of every impartial and sensible reader 
will be if he will, with due attention, read over 
these excellent sermons.” “ Very well,” answered 
the doctor, “ though I have conversed, I find, with 
a false brother hitherto, I am glad you are recon- 
ciled to truth at last, and I hoj)e your future faith 
will have some irifiueiice on your future life.** ” I 
need not tell you, sir,” replied Bootli, ” that will 
always be the case where faith is sincere, as I as- 
sure you mine is. Indetnl, I never was a rash dis- 
believer ; my chief doubt was founded on this— that, 
as men appeared to me to act entirely from their 
passions, their actions could have neither merit nor 
lemerit.” “A very worthy conclusion truly I” cries 
:he doctor ; “ hut if men act, as 1 believe they do, 
from their passions, it would be fair to conclude that 
religion to be true which applies immediately to 
the strongest of these passions, hope and fear; 
choosing rather to rely on its rewards and punisli- 
ments than on that native beauty of virtue which 
some of the ancient philosophers thought proper to 
recommend to their disciples. But we will defer 
this discourse till another opportunity ; at present, 
as the devil hath Ihouglit proper to set you free, I 
will try if I can prevail on the bailiff to do the same'.” 

The doctor had not really so rnuch money in town 
as Booth’s debt amounted to, and tliorcfore, though 
he would otherwise very willingly have paid it, he 
was forced to give bail to the action. For wliieli 
purpose, as the bailiff was a man of great form, he 
was obliged to get another person to be bound witli 
him. This person, however, the attorney under- 
took to procure, and immediately set out in quest 
of him. 

During his absence the bailiff came into llic 
room, an<l, addressing himself to the doctor, said, 

“ I think, sir, your name is doctor Harrison 1” Tlie 
loctor immediately acknowledged his name- In- 
leed, the bailiff had seen it to a bail-bond before. 

‘ Why then, sir,” said the bailiff, ” there is a man 
ibove in a dying condition that desires the favour 
)f speaking to you ; I believe he wants you to pray 
by him.” 

The bailiff himself was not more ready to execute 
is office on all occasions for his fee than the doctor 
was to execute his for nothing. Without making 
!iny farther inquiry therefore into the condition ot 
;he man, he immediately went up stairs. 

As soon as the bailiff returned down stairs, whic 
was immediately after he had lodged the doctor lu 
;he room, Bootli had the curiosity to ask him wio 
his man was. “ Why, I don’t know much o 
lim,” said the bailiff ; “ I had him once in custo y 
tefore now ; I remember it was when your bon.u 
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was here last ; and now x it.inember, too, he said 
that he knew your honour very well. Indeed, I 
had some opinion of him at that time, for he spent 
his money very much like a gentleman ; but I have 
discovered since that he is a poor fellow, and worth 
nothing. He is a mere shy cock ; I have had the 
stuff about me this week, and could never get at 
him till this morning ; nay, T don’t believe we should 
ever have found out his lodgings had it not been for 
the attorney that was here just now, who gave us 
information. And so we took him this morning by 
a comical way enough ; for we dressed up one of 
my men in women's clothes, who told the people of 
tlie house that she was his sister, just come to town — 
for we were told by the attorney that he had such a 
sister, upon which he was led up stairs — and so kept 
the door a-jar till I and another rushed in. Let me 
t(dl you, cajdain, there are as good stratagems made 
use of in our business as any in the army.” 

” But pray, sir,” said Booth, ” did not you tell 
me this morning that the poor fellow w'as despe- 
rately wounded ; nay, 1 think you told the doctor 
that he was a dying man t” 

” I had like to have forgot that,” cries the bailiff. 
“ Nothing Avould serve thii gentleman but that he 
must make resistance, and lie gave my man a blow 
>vitk a stick ; but 1 soon quieted him by giving liim 
a wipe or two with a hanger. Not tliat, I believe, I 
Jiave done his business neither; but the fellow is 
faint-hearted, and the surgeon, 1 fancy, frightens 
liim more than he need. But, however, let the 
worst come to the worst, the law is all on my side, 
and it is only sa fendendo. The attorney that was 
here just now told me so, and hid me fear nothing; 
for that he would stand my friend, and undertake 
the cause; and he is a devilish good one at a de- 
fence at the Old Bailey, I promise you. I have 
known him bring off several that every body thought 
would have been hanged.” 

“ Hut suppose you should bo acquitted,” said 
Booth, ‘‘would not the blood of this poor wretch 
lie a little heavy at your heart 1” 

” AVhy should it, captain 1” said the bailiff. “Is 
not all done in a law'ful wayl Why W'ill people 
re.sist the law when they know the couscquencci 
To he sure, if a man was to kill another in an un- 
lawful manner as it were, and what the law' calls 
murder, that is quite and clear another thing. I 
should not care to he convicted of murder any more 
than another man. Why now, captain, you have 
been abroad in the wars, they tell .me, and, to be 
sure, must have killed men in your time. Bray, 
w^as you ever afraid afterw'ards of seeing their 
ghosts t” 

” That is a different affair,” cries Booth; “but I 
would not kill a man in coUl blood for all the world.” 

” There is no difference at all, as I can see,” cries 
the bailiff. “ One is as much in the w ay of busi- 
ness as the other. When gentlemen behave them- 
selves like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat 
tliom as such, as well as any officer the king hath ; 
and when they do not,* why they must take what 
follows, and the law doth not call it murder.” 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff had squared 
Ws conscience exactly according to law, and that he 
could not easily subvert his way of thinking. He 
therefore gave up the cause, and desired the bailiff 
to expedite the bonds, which he promised to do, 
saying, he hoped he had used him with proper 
civility this time, if he had not the last, and that 
he should be remembered for it. 

But before we close this chapter we shall endea- 
Tour to satisfy an inquiry, which may arise in our 
most favourite readers (for so are the most curious), 


how it came to pass that such a person as was doc- 
tor Harrison should employ such a fellow as this 
Murphy t 

The case then was thus: this Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very same town in wdiich 
the doctor lived, and, when he was out of his time, 
had set up with a character fair enough, and had 
married a maid-servant of Mrs. Harris, by which 
means he had all the business to which that lady and 
her friends, in which number was the doctor, could 
recommend him. 

Murphy went on with his business, and thrived 
very well, till he happened to make an unfortunate 
slip, in which he was detected by a brother of the 
same calling. But, though we call this by the gentle 
name of a slip, in respect to its being so extremely 
common, it was a matter in which the law, if it had 
ever come to its ears, w'ould have passed a very 
severe censure, being, indeed, nn less than perjury 
and subornation of jierjury. 

This brother attorney, being a very good-natured 
man, and unwilling to bespatter his own profession, 
and considering, perhaps, that the consequence did 
in no wise affect the public, who had no manner of 
interest in the alternative whether A., in whom the 
right was, or B., to whom Mr. Murphy, by the means 
aforesaid, had Iransferrefl it, succeeded in an action ; 
we mention this particular, because, as this brother 
attorney was a very violent party-man, and a pro- 
fessed stickler for the public, to suffer any injury to 
have been done to that, would have been highly in- 
consistent with his principles. 

This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr. Murphy, 
and, after showing him that he had it in his power 
to convict him of the aforesaid crime, very gene- 
rously told him that he had not the least delight in 
bringing any man to destruction, nor the least ani- 
mosity against him. All that he insisted upon was, 
that he would not live in the same town or county 
with one who had been guilty of such an action. 
He then told Mr. Murphy that he would keep tlie 
secret on two conditions ; the one was, that he im- 
mediately quitted that country ; the other was, that 
he sliould convince him ho deserved this kindness 
by Ins gratitude, and that Murphy should transfer 
to the other all the business which he then had in 
those parts, and to which he could possibly recom- 
mend him. 

It is the observation of a very wise man that it is 
a very common exercise of wisdom in this world, of 
two evils to choose the least. The reader, there- 
fore, cannot doubt but that Mr. Murphy complied 
with the alternative proposed by this kind brother, 
and accepted the terms on which secrecy was to be 
obtained. 

This happened w’hile the doctor was abroad, and 
with all this, except the departure of Murphy, not 
only the doctor, but the whole town (save his afore- 
said brother alone), w(?re to this day unacquainted. 

The doctor, at liis. return, hearing that JMr. Mur- 
phy was gone, applied to the other attorney in his 
affairs, who still employed this Murphy as his agent 
in town, partly, perhaps, out of good wdll to him, 
and partly from the recommendation of 3Iisa Harris; 
for, as he had married a servant of the iainily, and 
a particular favourite of hers, there can be no won- 
der that she, who w as entirely ignorant (ff the affair 
above related, as well as of his conduct in town, 
should continue her favour to him. It will appear, 
therefore, I apprehend, no longer strange that the 
doctor, who had seen this man hut three times since 
his removal to town, and then conversed wdth him 
only on business, should remain as ignorant of hit 
life and cliaracter, as a man generally is of the cb»* 
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rftcter of the hackiiey-eoaehman who Irivos him. 
Nor doth it retleel mon; on tlie. honour or uuder- 
gtauiUrif^ of the doctor, under these cireumstauees, 
to employ Murphy, than it would if he had been 
driven about the town by a thief or a murderer. 

ClI VPiliR VI. 

What p;vssed between the doctor and the sick man. 

Wk left the doctor in the last cliapter with the 
wounded man, to whom the doctor, in a very gentle 
voice, spoke as follows - 

“ I am sorry, friend, to see yon in this situation, 
and am very ready to give yon any comfort or assist- 
ance within my power.” 

“ I thank yon kindly, doctor,” said the- man. 
“IndtM'd I should not liave i)rcsamcd to have sent 
to you had I not known your charatder ; for, though 
I believe I am not at all known to you, I have lived 
many years in that t(:*wn where you yourself had a 
house ; my name is Robinson. I used to write lor 
the attorneys in those parts, and I have been em- 
ployed on your business in my time.” 

** I do not recollect you nor your name,” said the 
doctor; “but consider, friend, your moments are 
precious, ami your business, as I am informed, is 
to offer up your prayers to that great Being before 
whom yon are sliortly to appear. But lirst let me 
exhort you earnestly to a most sitrious repentance ot 
all your sins.” 

“0 doctor 1” said tlic man; “pray, what is your 
opinion of a derdh-bed repentance f” 

“ If repentance is sincere,” erii's the doctor, “1 
hope, through the im'rcit;^ and merits of our most 
powerful '.imi beJiign Inteiau'ssor, it will never come 
too late.” 

“ But do not you think, sir,” cries tlic man, “ that, 
in order to obtain forgiveness of any great sin we 
have committed, by an injury done to our neigh- 
bours, it is ma.a'ssary, as far as in us lies, to make, 
all the amends we can to tin; party injure<l, and to 
undo, if possible, t!ie iiijuiy w have done (” 

“ Most uiidoiihlrdly,” (') it s tlic tloct or ; “ onr pre- 
tence to repentance uoijlil olliriuise be gross hy- 
pocrisy, and an impiulcnt a(tfm[)t, to deceive and 
impose np(;n our (u-calor himself.” 

“ liideed, 1 .'irn of the sanni opinion,” erics the 
penitent; “ and I ihhdv farther, that this is tlu’own 
in my way, and hinleil to mo by tied, great Boing ; 
for an accident h:ippcncd lo me yesterday, by which, 
as things have Ihllcu out ''iuce, 1 lluuk i plainly <lis- 
cem the hand of Ih (»\ idemau I went yesterday, 
sir, you must know, to a pawnbroker’s, to pawn tlic 
last moveable, which, »!xccpt th<'. po()r clothes you 
8CC on my back, I am wortii iii the. world. W hde 
I w^as there a young lady came in to j)awu her pic- 
ture. She had disguised herself so mucli, aud pulled 
her hood so over licr lace, tliat 1 did not know her 
while she staid, winch was scarce three minutes. 
As soon as she was gone the pawnbroker, taking 
the j)icture in liis hand, cried out, Upon my uord^ 
this is the handsomest face I ever saw in my life ! 1 

desired him to let me look on the picture, which he 
readily did — and I no sooner cast iiiv ey es upon it, 
than the strong reseinblauco struck me, and 1 knew 
it to be Mrs. liooth,” 

“ Mrs. Booth ! what Mrs. Booth V' cries the doctor. 

“Captain Bootli’s lady, the captain who is now 
below,” said the other. 

“ How ?” cries the doctor with great ifupetuosity. 

“Have patieu' o,” said the man, “aud y<ni shall 
hear all. > expressed some surprise to tin; j)awn- 
broker, an I askc'd the lady’s name. He answered, 
that he knew not her name ; but that she was />omo 


undone wretch, who Jiad the day before left all hci 
clothes with him in pawn. My guilt immediately 
flew in my face, and told me 1 had been accessary 
to this lady’s undoing. The sudden shock so affected 
me, that, had it not been for a dram which the pawn- 
broker gave me, I bclie\ e 1 sliould have sunk on the 
spot.” 

“Accessary to her undoing! how accessary 
said tin; doctor. “ Pray tell me, for I am impatient 
to hear.” 

“ 1 will tell you all as fast as I can,” cries Uie 
sick man. “ You kmnv, good doctor, that Mrs. 
Harris of our town had two daughl(;rs, this Mrs. 
Booth and another. Now, sir, it seems tlie other 
daughter had, some way or other, disobliged her 
mother a little before the old lady died ; therefore 
she made a will, and left all her fortune, except one 
tliousund pounds, to Mrs. Booth; to which will Mr. 
Murphy, myself, and anotlicr who is now dead, were 
tin; witnesses. Mrs. Harris afterwards died sud- 
denly ; upon which it wiis contrived by her other 
daughter aud Mr. Murphy to make a new will, in 
which Mrs. Booth had a legacy of ten pounds, and 
all the rest was given to the other. To tins will, 
.Murphy, my self, and the same third person, again 
set our hands.” 

“Good Jleavt'ii! hosv wonderful is thy provi- 
dciua; !” cries the doctor — ” Murphy, say you ? 

“ Hchimself,sir,” aiiswcred Robinsoji; “Murphy, 
who is the greatest rogue, 1 believe, now in the 
world.” 

“ Pray, sir, proceed,” cries tljc doctor. 

“ Pur this service, sir,” said Roldnson, “myself 
and tlu; third p.MMUi, one Carter, received two hun- 
dnMl pounds each. \N liaL reward Murphy himself 
had I know not. (.'art t‘r died soon atterwards ; atid 
from that time, at sexaual [>ay iin.iits, 1 have by tiireats 
extorted above a hundred pounds more. And this, 
sir, is the whoh' trutli, which 1 am ready to testify 
if it would please Heaven to ])rolong my life.” 

“ I hope it will,” cries the doctor ; “but some- 
thing mnst 1)0 done for ft^ar of accidents. J will send 
to counsel ijjmu'diuti ly to know ho\v to secure your 
t(‘stiiiioiiy. -Whom ean 1 get to send ? — Stay', ay — 
In; will do — hut I know not wliere liis hou.se or his 
eli.imbcrs are. 1 will gomysell — but 1 may be wauled 
here.” 

Whib; tlie tloctor was in Ibis violent agitation the 
surgc'ou made his appearan(;o. Tlie doctor stood 
still in a meditating postun*, while tlie surgeon ex- 
amined liis patient. After Avhicli tlu‘ doctor beg- 
ged him to declare l.b opiiuon, and whether he 
thought (he wounddd man in any immediate daiigi'r 
of dcatli. “1 do not know,” answered the surgt'Oii, 
“what you call immediate. He may live several 
days — nay, he may recover. It is impossible to give 
any certain opinion inthese cases.” Hethen iaiincllfid 
fortli into a set of terms wJiicli the doctor, with all 
his scholarship, c<)ald not understand. To say the 
truth, many of them were not to he found ill ally 


dictionary or h'xicoii. 

One discovery, liowevcr, the doctor madcy and 
that w:is, tliat the surgeou was a v(;ry ignorant, con- 
ceited fellow, and knew Jiotldng of his profcSSlo*^* 
He resolved, therefore, to get better advice fot the 
Sick ; but this he j)o.st[)oned at present, aud» aOr 
jilyiiig himself to the surg(;oii, said, “ He. 
he very miicli obliged to him, if hi; knew 
lindsuch a eouiiS(;]l()r, aud would felith him 
f should not ask such a favour of you, sir,** 
doctor, “if it was not on husitiess of the 
portaiiee, or if 1 could tind any other me 

“ 1 fetch, sirl” said tlm surgeon 
“ Do you take me fur a footman or a 
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which she stood, and be^gfd her earnestly to make 
her escape, with many assurances that she would 
never suffer her to know any distress. Tliis letter 
slic sent away express, and it had the desired (‘iri-et ; 
for Miss Harris, having rec(;ived snlhcicmt informa- 
tion from the attorney to tint same purpose, ’imme- 
diately set out for Pool, and from thence to Prance, 
dairying with her all her money, most of her clothes, 
and some few jewels. She had, indeed, paekerl up 
plate and j(iwels to the value of two thousand )) 0 'iuds 
and upwards. But Booth, to whom Amelia com- 
municated the letter, prevmited her by ordering 
the man that went with the express (who had been 
a serjeaiit of the foot-guards recommended to him 
by Atkinson) to suffer tlie lady to go whilhm* she 
pleavsed, but not to take any tiling with lier except 
herclotiics, which he was carefully (o search. These 
orders were obeyed punctually, and with these she 
was obliged to com[)ly. 

'I'wo days after the bird was flown a warrant from 
the lord chief justice arrived to take her up, the 
inesseiig<‘r of wbicli returuetl witli the news of her 
flight, highly to tin* satisfaction of Amelia, and 
coiisefpiently of Ilooih, and, indeed, not greatly to 
the grief of the doctor. 

About a week afdu'w ards lloolh ami Aimdia, 
with their eliildren and ca[dain Atkinson and his 
lady, all set forward logellu'r for Amelia’s housi*, 
where they arrivcsl amidst lln^ acclamations of all the 
neigldiours and every publics demonstration of joy. j 

'J'liey found the h<)us(‘ ready prepared to receive 
them by Atkinson’s friend tlie tdd serjeant, and a 
gOO«l dinner prepared for tliein by Amelia’s old 
nurse, who was addresscal with tin' nimo.st duty by 
her son ami da\igliter, most. aU'ectiomiti'ly (•aress<Ml 
by Booth and his wih', and by Anu'lia’s absolute 
eommand si*ated next to herself at. the tal)le. At 
which, p(‘rbaj)s, were assembled some of the best 
and happiest people; (hen in tlie world. 

CHAPTER IX. 

la which the histevN is coaclmh il. 

Having brouglit mir hisloiy to a com lusion, as to 
those points in which wi^ jiresnme onr reader uas 
childly interested, in tlie foregoing chapter, ue 
shall in this, by way of epilogue, endi-atonr to sa- 
tisfy his ciiriusity as to what hatli since happened 
to the jirincipal jicrsonagcs of whom wc liave trea(«’d 
in the Ibregoing pages. 

Colonel .JaiiKis and his lady, after living in a po- 
lite irianmm for many years logetlier, at last agreed 
to live ill as })olile a manner asunder. 'I’he eolouel 
hath kept Miss Matthews ever since, and is at 
hnjgtli grown to dote on her (though now vi'i) dis- 
agreeable in her ])erson, and immeiisidy fat) to sueli 
a degree that he-submits to be treated by her in the 


about the moaning of a very plain act of parliament, 
he was at length conviided of forgery, and was soon 
afterwards hanged at Tyburn. 

The witness for some time seemed to reform his 
life, and received a small pension from Booth ; after 
xvhich he returned to vicious courses, took a purse 
on the highway, was detected and taken, ami fol- 
lowed the last stej)s of his old master. So apt are 
men whose manners have been once thoroughly 
corrupted, to return, from any dawn of an amend- 
ment, into the dark jiatlis of vice. 

As to Mi.ss Harris, she lived three years willi a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where she received annu- 
ally Jifty pounds from lier sister, who was hardly 
juevailed on by Dr. Harrison not to send her a Imn- 
dred, and then died in a most miserable manner. 

Mr. Atkinson upon the whole hath led a very 
happy life with his wife, tliough lie hath been sorne- 
tiiiie.s obliged to pay proper homage to her superior 
imderstanding and knowledge. This, however, he 
cheerfully submits to, and she makes him proper 
returns of fondness. 'I'hey have two tine boys, of 
whom they are equally fond. He is lately advanced 
to the rank of captain, and last, summer both he and 
Ids wife paid a visit of tliice months to Booth and 
his wife. 

Dr. Harrison is grown old in years and in ho- 
nour, beloved and rt'spected by all his parishioners 
and l)y all his neighbours, lli; divides his time 
ht'lwerii his parish, his olil town, and Booth's — at 
, which last place he had, two years ago, a gentle 
I tit of the gout, being the lirst attack of tliat dis- 
I temper. During this tit Aim lia was his nurse, and 
I her two eldest daughters sat nj) alternately with him 
j for a wliole week. The oddest of those girls, 

! whose name is Amelia, is his favourite; she is the 
jiicture of her mol lier, ami it is thought the doctor 
hath ilistiuguished licr in his will, for he. hath de- 
clared that lie will leave' Ids whole fortune, except 
sonii* few eharilies, among Amelia’s cldldrcn. 

As to Boi*ll'. and Amelia, I'kntune seems to have 
made them large amends hn* the Iricks she playt'd 
them in their youth. 1 liey have, ever since the 
above period /.f tlii.s history, enjoveil all uninter- 
rnptf d eonrso of lu'alth and ]ia]>pines.s. In about 
six Weeks after Booth’s first, coming into the eouri- 
Irv he went to London and paid all his debts of 
honour; after wldch, and a stay of two days only, 
he returned into the country, and Iiath never since 
hei n thirty miles from iiome. He hath two hoys 
and four girls ; the eldest of the hov'^, he who hath 
made his 'appearance in this history, is just come 
from the university, and is one of the liiiest gentle- 
men and best scholars of Ids age. The si'i'oiul 
is just going from school, and is intended for the 
c.hurcli, that being Ids own choice. His eldest 


nio8t tyrannical manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred jionnds a-year, 
with which sl)C divides her time betvvei'ii Tunhriilge, 
Bath,' and Loudon, and passes about nine hours in 
the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in- 
creased by three thousand pmimls left her by her 
brother colonel B atli.who was killed in a duel about 
six.yetirs ago by a gentleman who told the eolouel 
he dljffered from him in opinion. 

Thenoble peer and Mrs. Ellison have been both 
^ad seyeral years, ami bolli of the consequences of 
^ourito viei's; Mrs. I’Jlison Jiaving fallen a 

# to her Ihpior, and the oilier to his amours, 
sh he was at last become so rotten that he 

kitoriiey, Murphy, was brought tO his trial 
Bailey, where, after much quibhliug 


daughter is a vvoinaii grown, hut vve must not men- 
tion her :ige. A marriage was proposed to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good (;stale, hut 
she never xvould see him mure than once; ‘‘f or 
doctor Harrison,” says slu', “told me lie was illi- 
tt'iate, and I am sure he is ill-natured.” 1 he 
second girl is three years youngi'r tlian lu'r sister, 
and the otlu'rs an' yet children. 

Amelia is still the Hnest 'woman in England of 
her age. Booth himself often avers she is as hand- 
some as ever. Notliing can equal tlie serenity of 
tlieir lives. Amelia iloclared to im* tlie otlier day, 
that she did not remeinher to have seen her husband 
out of humour these ten years ; and, upon my in* 
ftiiiuatiiig to lier that lie had the best ol wives, sbe 
answeri'il with a smile that she ought to be so, 
that be had iinuh' her the happiest of women. 
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BOOK I. CHAPTER I. 

Sbowin)^ the wholesome uses drawn from recording the a(diiovc- 
inent» of those wonderful productions of nature called 
Gkkat Men. 

As it is necessary that all i^reat and surprisiiij^ events, 
the designs of which are laid, conducted, and brought 
to perfection by the utmost force of human inven- 
tion and art, should be produced by great and emi- 
nent men, so the lives of such may be justly and 
properly styled the quintessence of history. In these, 
when delivered to us by sensible writers, wo are not 
only most agreeably entertained, but most usefully 
instructed ; for, besides the attaining hence a con- 
summate knowledge of human nature in general ; of 
its secret springs, various windings, and perplexed 
mazes ; we have here before our eyes lively examples 
of whatever is amiable or detestable, worthy of atl- 
miration or abhorrence, and are consequently taught, 
ill a manner infinitely more clleetual than by precept, 
what we are eagerly to imitate or carefully to avoid. 

But besides the two obvious advantages of surv(5y- 
ing, as it were in apieture, the true beauty of virtue 
ami deformity of vice, we may moreover learn from 
Plutarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other biographers, 
this useful lesson, not too hastily, nor in the gross, 
to bestow either our jjraise or censure; since we 
shall often find such a mixture of good and evil in 
the same character that it may require a very accu- 
rate judgment and a very elaborate inquiry to de- 
termine on which side the balance turns, for tliough 
we sometimes meet with an Aristides or a Brutus, 
a Lysander or a Nero, yet far the greater number 
arc of the mixed kind, neither totally good nor had; 
their greatest virtues being obscured and allayed by 
their vices, and tlioso again softened and coloured 
over by their virtues. 

Of this kind was the illustrious person whose his- 
tory we now undertake ; to whom, though Nature 
had given the greatest and most shining endowinenrs, 
she had not given thmii absolutely jmre and without 
allay. Though he had mueli of the admirable in his 
character, as much perhaps as is usually to bo found 
in a hero, I will npt yet venture to afiirm that lie 
was entirely free from all defects, or that tlie sharp 
eyes of c?ensure could not sjiy out some little ble- 
mishes lurking amongst his many great perfections. 

We wo aid not therefore be understood to atfeet 
giving tbe reader a perfect or consummate pattern 
of human cx.celleiice, but rather, by faithfully re- 
cording some little imperf(?etions which shadowed 
over the lustre of those great (jualitics which we 
shall here recmal, to teach the lesson we have above 
mentioned, to induce our reader with us to lament 
the frailty of human nature, and to convince him 
that no mortal, after a thorough scrutiny, can be a 
proper object of our adoration. 

But before we enttir on this groat work we must 
endeavour to remove some errors of opinion which 
mankind have, by the disiiigenuity of writers, con- 
tractCMi : fe r these, from their fear of contradicting 
the obsolete and iibsurd doctrines of a set of simple 
fellows, called, in derision, sages or philosophers, 
have endeav<>ured, as much as possible, to confound 
the ideas of greatness and goodnestf; whereas no 
tWQ things can possibly be more distinct from each 


other, for greatness consists in bringing all manner of 
mischief on mankind, and goodness in removing it 
from them. It seems therefore very unlikely that 
the same person should possess them both ; and yet 
nothing is more usual with writers, who lind many 
instances of greatness in their favourite hero, than 
to make him a compliment of goodness into the bar- 
gain ; and this, without considering that by such 
means they destroy the great perfection called uni- 
formity of character. In the histories of Alexander 
and CiEsar we are frequently, and indeed imperti- 
nently, reminded of their benevolence and genero- 
sity, of their clemency and kindness. When the for- 
mer had with fire and sword overrun a vast empire, 
had destroyed the lives of an immense number of 
innocent wretches, had scattered ruin and desolation 
like a whirlwind, we arc told, as an example of his 
clemency, that he did not cut the throat of an old 
woman, and ravish her daughters, but was content 
with only undoing them. And when the mighty 
Cajsar, with wonderful greatness of mind, had de- 
stroyed the liberties of his country, and with all the 
means of fraud and force had plactal himself at the 
head of his equals, had corrupted and enslaved the 
greatest people whom the sun ever saw, we are re- 
minded, as an evidence of his generosity, of liis lar- 
gesses to his followers and tools, by whose irieajis he 
had accomplished his purpose, and by whose assist- 
ance he was to estahlisli it. 

Now, who doth not see that such sneaking quali- 
ties as these are rather to he bewailed as imperfec- 
tions than admired as ornaments in these great men ; 
rather obscuring their glory, and holding them back 
in their race to greatm^ss, indeed unworthy the i'lid 
for which they seem to have come into the world, 
viz, of perpetrating vast aiid mighty mischief ? 

Wc hope our reader will have reason justly to ac- 
quit ns of any such confounding ideas in the follow- 
ing pages ; in which, as we are to record the actions 
of a great man, so wi^ have nowhere rneutioiied any 
spark of goodness which had discovered itself either 
faintly in him, or more glaringly in any other p(‘r- 
son, but as a meanness and imperfection, disquali- 
fying them for undertakings which lead to honour 
and esteem among men. 

As our hero had as little as ])('rhaps is to be found 
of that meanness, ind(M'd only enough to make Inm 
partaker of the imperfeetioii of humanity, instead of 
tlie perfection of diabolism, we have ventured to 
call him Tha Great; nor do we doubt but our reader, 
when he hath perused his story, will concur with us 
in allowing him that title. 

CHAPTER II. 

Giving an account of as ra.-my of our hero’s aiicostors as can he 

gulhered out of tlie rul>l)ish of autiquiiy, which hath been 
carelully sihed for that purpose. 

It is the custom of all biographers, at their entrance 
into their work, to step a little backwards (as far, 
indeed, generally as tlicy are able) and to trace up 
their hero, as the ancients did the river Nile, till hit 
incjipacity of proceeding higher puts an end to their 
search. 

What first gave rise to this method is somewhat 
diilicult to determine. Sometimes I have thought 
that the hero’s ancestors have been introduced 
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foils to himself. Again, 1 have imagined it might 
be to obviate a suspicion that such extraordinary 
]>er3onage8 were not produced in the ordinary course 
of nature, and may have proceeded from the author’s 
fear that, if we were not told who their tattn^rs were, 
they might be in danger, like prince rrettyman, of 
being supimsed to have had none. Lastly, and per- 
liajis more truly, I have conjectured tliat ihe design 
of the biographer hath been no more than to show 
his great learning and knowledge of antiquity. A 
design to which the world hath probably owed many 
notable discoveries, and indeed most of the labours 
of our antntuarians. 

But whatever original this custom had, it is now 
[,00 Avell established to be disputed. I shall there- 
fore conform to it in the strictest manner. 

jMr. .lonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him- 
self did not always agree in one method of spelling 
his name), was descended from the great Wolfstan 
Wild, wdio came over wdth Hengist, and distin- 
guished liimself very eminently at that famous. fes- 
tival, where the Brittms were so treacherously inur- 
dt-rcal by tht‘ Saxons ; for when the word was given, 
t, tfv Nenu^ eour Saxes^ take out your swordsy this, 
geiitleiuan, being a little hard of liearing, mistook 
t!ie sound for Scniet her .sacs, take out their purses ; 
instead therefore of applying to the throat, he im- 
mediately applied to tlio ])ockft of his guest, and 
(■(mtented himself with taking all that he had, witli- 
out attempting his life. 

The next ancestor of our hero who was remark- 
a!)ly eminent was Wild, suniained Langfaiiger, or 
liOngtinger. He flourishetl in the reign of Henry 
HI., aii(l was stri<Mly attached to Hubert de Burgh, 
whose friendship he was rew) ram ended to by his 
great excellence in an art of which Hubert was 
himself the inventor; he could, without the know- 
hvlge t)f the proprietor, with great ease and dexterity, 
draw forth a man’s purse from any part of his gar- 
ment where! it was depoRited, and hence he derived 
his surname. This gentleman was the first of Ids 
family wlu> had the honour to suffer for the good of 
Ins country ; on whom a wit of that time made the 
following epitaph : 

O sliame o’ justice ! Wild is hany'd. 

For tluittfu he .'I pocket faug'd. 

While safe old lluhcrt, iuid his gang. 

Doth pocket o’ the nation fan®. 

Langfiingcr left a son named Kdward, wdiom he 
had carefully instructed iu the art for wliieli he him- 
self was so famous, T'his Kdwnixl had a grandson, 
who served as a volunteer under the famous Sir 
John FalstalF, and by his gallant deiiieaiiour so re- 
eommende<l himself to Ins cnptaiii, that he would 
have certainly b«!eu promoted by him, had Harry 
the fifth kept Ids word with his old companion. 

After the death of Kdward the family remained 
in some obscurity down to the reign of Charles the 
hrst, when James Wild distinguished himself on 
both sides the question in tlic civil wars, passing from 
Olio to t’other, as Heaven seemeil to declare itsidf in 
favour of either party. At the end of the war, James 
not being rewarded according to his merits, as is 
usually the ease of such impartial ])ersons, he asso- 
ciated himself with a brave man of those fini 
whose name was Hind, ami declared open war with 
both parties. He was successful in several actions, 
and spoiled many of the enemy : till at length, being 
overpowered and taken, he was, contrary to the 
law of arms, put basely and cowardly to death by a 
combination between twelve men of the enemy’s 
party, who, after some consultation, unanimously 
agreed on the said murder. 

This Edward took wife Rebecca, the daught 


of the above-mentioned John Hind, esq., by W'hom 
he had issue John, Kdward, Thomas, and Jonathan, 
and three daughters, namely, Grace, Charity, and 
Honour. John followed the fortunes of his father, 
and, sutfering with him, left no issue. Edward was 
BO remarkable for his compassionate tenqier that he 
spent his life iu soliciting the causes of the distressed 
captives in Newgate, ami is rcportexl to have held 
a strict friendship with an eminent divine who soli- 
cited the spiritual causes of the said captives. He 
married Editha, liaughtcr and eo-heiress of (icolfry 
Snap, gent., who long enjoyed an olllce undi-r the 
high sheriff of Loudon and Middlesex, by which, 
with great reputation, he acquired a handsome for- 
tune : by her he had no issue. Thomas went very 
young abroad to one of our American colonics, and 
hath not been since heard of. As for the daughters, 
Grace was married to a merchant of Yorkshire who 
dealt in horses. Charity took to husband an emi- 
nent geutlenian, whose name I cannot learn, but 
who was famous for so iritrndly a disjiosition that he 
was bail for above a hundred persons in one year. 
He had likewise the rernarkabh! humour of walking 
in Westminster-hall w ith a straw in his shoe. Ho- 
nour, the youngest, dieil unmarried : she lived many 
\cars in this town, was a great frequenter of plays, 
and used to he remarkable for distributing oranges 
to all who Avould accept of them. 

Jonathan married Klizaheth, daughter of Scragg 
Holhnv, of Hockh'y-in-thc-Hole, esq.; and by her 
bad Jonathan, who is the illustrious subject of thesa 
memoirs. 


CHAPTER TIL 

The bh-th. piueutage, and t'durutioti of Mr. Joajithan Wild 
tliu (ireat. 

It is observalilc lliat Nature seldom produces any 
one who is afterw’ards to act a notable part on the 
stage of life, but she gives some warning of her in- 
tention ; and, as the dmmatic poet generally pre- 
j)aies the entry of every considerable character with 
a solemn narrative, or at least a great flourish t)f 
drums and trumpets, so doth this our Alma Mater 
by some shrew d hints pve-admoiush us of her inten- 
tion, giving us warning, as it were, and crying 
Vn7)ieiiti oentrriN'. rnurbo. 

Thus Astyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, 
dreamt that his daughter was hrouglit to bed of a 
vine, whose hraiiehes overspread all Asia; and He- 
cuba, w bile big with Paris, dreamt that she was de- 
livered of a firebrand that set all Troy in flames ; so 
did the mother of our great man, while she was 
w'ith child of him, dream that she v\tis enjoyed in 
the night by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This 
dream puzzled all the learned astrologers of her 
time, seeming to imply in it a contr.uliction ; Mcj- 
cury being the god of ingenuity, and Priapus the 
terror of those who practised it. What made this 
dream the more w'onderful, ami perhaps tlie fnu; 
cause of its being remembered, wa.s a very extraor- 
dinary circumstaiiee, sutflciently denoting something 
prcteniatural in it; for though she had never heard 
even the name of citner of these gods, slie rqjeat | 
these very words in the morning, with only a small 
mistake oi' the quantity of the latter, winch she chose 
to call Fridpus instead of ami her husband 

swore tliat. though he might possibly have named 

Alercury to her (for he had heard of such an heathen 
god), he never in his life! could anywise have put her 
in mind of that other deity, with whom he had no 

^^Tnol^her remarkable incident was, that during her 
whole pregnancy she constantly longed for every- 
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thing she saw ; nor could be satisfied with her wish 
unless she enjoyed it clandestinidy ; and as nature, 
by true and accurate observers, is remarked to ^five 
118 no appetites without furnishing us with the iiieans 
of gratifying tlieni ; so had she at this time a most 
marvellous glutinous quality attending her fingers, 
to which, as to birdlime, everything closely adherctl 
that she handled. 

To omit other stories, some of wdiich may be per- 
liaps the growth of superstition, wc jn-oei^od to the 
birth of our hero, who made liis first appearance on 
this great theatre the very day when the plague first 
\)Tohe out in IfiOo. Some say his mother was deli- 
vered of him in an house of an orbicular or round 
form in Covent-gainhm ; but of this we are not cer- 
tain. He was some years afterwards baptised by 
the famous Mr. Titus ()ates. 

Nothing very remarkable passed in his years of 
infancy, save that, as the letters th are the most dif- 
ficult of prciiunciation, and the last which a child 
attains to the utterance of, so they were the first 
that came with any readiness from young master 
Wild. Nor must w'e omit the early indications 
wliich he gave of the sweetness of liis temper ; for 
though he was by no nu'ans to be terrified into com- 
pliance, yet might he, by a sugai-plum, be brought 
to your purpose : indeed, to say the truth, lie was 
to he bribed to anything, which made many say he 
was certainly horn to he a great man. 

He was scarce settled at school before he gave 
marks of his lofty and asiiiring temper; and -was 
reganh'd by all his schoolfellows with that deference 
wlii(;h men generally pay to those superior geiiiusirs 
who will exact it of tlnmi. If an orchard was to be 
robbed Wild was consulted, and, though he w’as 
himself seldom concerned in the execution of the 
design, jet was he always concerter of it, and trea- 
Rurcr of the booty, some little part of which he 
would now and then, with wonderful generosity, 
bestow on those who took it. lie was generally 
very secret on these occasions ; hut if any ottered to 
plunder of his own head, without acquainting master 
Wild, and making a »leposit of the boot y, be was sure 
to have an mformation against him lodged with the 
schoolmaster, and to be severely punished for his 
pains. 

He discovered so little attention to school -learn- 
ing that his master, who was a very w’isc and rvortliy 
man, soon gave over all care and trouble on that 
account, and, acquainting his parents that their son 
proceeded extremely well in his studies, he jiermil- 
ted his pupil to follow his own inclinations, per- 
ceiving they led him to nobler pursuits than the 
sciences, which are gcuierally acknowledged to he 
a very unprofitable study, and indeed greatly to 
hinder the advancement of irnm in the world : but 
though master Wild was not esteemed the readiest 
at making his exercise, he was universally allowed 
to be the most dexterous at stealing it of all his 
schoolfellows, being never detected in such furtive 
compositions, nor indeed in any other exercitations 
of his great talents, which all inclined the same way, 
but once, when he had laid violent hands on a hook 
called Gradus ad Partiasswrit i. e. A step towards 
Parnassus ; on which account his master, who was 
a man of most wonderful wit and sagacity, is said 
to have told him he wished it might not prove in the 
event Gradus ad Patibuluniy i. e. A step t&wards the 
gallows. 

But, though he would not give himself the pains 
requisite to a< (juire a competent snfiicicney in the 
learned langmtges, yet did he readily listen with at- 
tention to oth<;rs, ospeeinlly when they translated the 
classical authors to liim ; nor was he in the least 


backward, at all such times, to express his approba* 
tion. He was wonderfully ])lcased with that passage 
in the eleventh Iliad where Achilles is said to have 
bound two sons of Priam upon a mountain, and 
afterwards to have released them for a sum of money. 
This was, he said, alone sufficient to refute those 
who allected a contempt for the wisdom of the an- 
cients, and an undeniable testimony of the great 
antiquity of priggisin.^ He was ravished with the 
account which Nestor gives in the same book ot 
the rich booty which he bore off (/. e. stole) from 
the Elcans. He was desirous of having this often 
repeated to him, and at the end of every repetition 
he constantly fetched a deep sigh, and said it was 
a glorious booty. 

When the story of Cacus was read to him out of 
the eighth iEneiil he generously pitied the unhappy 
fate of that great man, to whom he thought 11 (‘r- 
cules much too severe : one of his sehoolfidlows 
comiTxending the dexterity of drawing the oxen back- 
ward by their tails into his den, he smiled, and with 
some disdain said. He could have taught him a better 
way. 

He was a passionate admirer of lieroes, particu- 
larly of Alexander the Great, between whom and 
the late king of Sweden he would frequently draw 
parallels. He was much delighted with tlie ac- 
counts of tlie O.ar’s retreat from the latter, who 
carried off the inhabitants of great cities to people 
bis own country. This^ lie saiil, was not once thought 
of by Alexander ; but added, 'perhaps he did not want 
them. 

Happy had it been for him if be bad confined 
himself to this spben? ; but liis chief, if not only 
blemish, was, that he would sometimes, from an bn- 
mility in his nature too pernicious to true greatness, 
condescend to an intimacy with inferior things and 
persons. Thus the Spanisli rogue was his favourite 
book, and the Cheats of Seapiu his favourite play. 

The young gentleman being now at the age ■ of 
seventeen, his father, from a foolish prejudice to onr 
universities, and out of a fixlse as well as excessive 
regard to his morals, brought his son to town, where 
be resided with him till he was of an age to travel. 
AVhilsi be was here, all imaginable care was taken 
of liis instruction, his fatlier endeavouring his ut- 
most to ineiilatc principles of honour and gentility 
into his son. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Wild’s first entrance into tlu^ world. Ills acquaintanc® 

with count La Uuse. 

An accident happened soon afti;r his arrival in town 
which almost saved the lather his whole labour on 
this head, and provided master Wild a better tutor 
than any after-care or expense could have furnished 
him with. The old gimt.leman, it seems, was a 
FOLLOWER of the fortunes of Mr. Snap, son of Mr. 
Geolfry Snap, whom we have before mentioned to 
have enjoyed a reputable office under the sheriff of 
Tjondon and Middlesex, the daughter of which 
Geolfry had intermarried with the Wilds. Mr. Siuip 
the younger, being thereto well warranted, had laid 
violent hamls on, or, as the vulgar express it, arrested 
one count La Ruse, a man of considerable figure in 
those days, and had confined him to his own liouse 
till he could find two seconds who would in a formal 
manner give their words that the count should, at a 
certain day and place appointed, answer all that one 
Thomas Tliiinhle, a taihjr, had to say to him ; which 
Thomas Thimble, it seems, alleged that the count 
had, according to the law of the realm, made over 

• Hiis word, in the cant language, signifies tl)i'jvrry. 
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hii body to him as a security for some suits of clothes 
to him delivered by the said Thomas Tliimble. Now 
as tlie count, though j)erfeclly a man of honour, could 
not immediately find these seconds, he was obliged 
for some time to reside at Mr. Snap’s house : for it 
seems the law of tlie land is, tliut whoever ow<‘s 
another 10/., or indeed 2/., may be, on the oath of that 
person, immediately taken up and carried away from 
his own house and family, and ke])t abroad till lie is 
made to ow'c 50/., whether Ini will or no ; for which 
he is pcrhajis atlerwards obliged to lie in gaol ; and 
all these without any trial liad, or any other cvi<lenee 
of the debt than the abovesaid oath, which if untrue, 
as it often happens, you have no remedy against the 
perjurer ; he was, forsooth, mistaken. 

Rut though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by 
the nice rules of honour he was obliged) discharge 
the count on his parole, yet did he not (as by the 
strict rules of law lie was enabled) coniine him to 
his chamber. The count had his liberty of the whole 
house, and Mr. Snap, using only the precaution of 
kecj)itig his doors well locked and barred, took his 
prisouer’.s Avord that he would not go forth. 

Mr. Snap had by his second lady Iavo daughters, 
who were now in the bloom of their yonlh ami 
beauty. These young ladies, like damsels in ro- 
mance, eoinpassionateil the captive count, and en- 
d(?avoure(l by all means to make his confimunciit less 
irksome to him ; which, though they were both 
very beautiful, they could not attain by any other 
way so eUcctLially as by engaging Avilli him at cards, 
in Avliich contentions, as will a])pear hereafter, the 
count was greatly skilful. 

.As whisk and swabbers Avas the game then in the 
cliii'f vogue, they Avere obliged to look for a fourth 
})ers()u in order to make up their parties. Mr. Snap 
liimself AvoulJ sonn?times relax liis mind from the 
violent fatigues of his euiployment by these recrea- 
tions ; and sometimes a ncigliboiiring young gentle- 
man or lady came in to their assistance; hut the 
most fniqueiit guest avus young master Wild, Avho 
had been educated from his infancy with the Miss 
Snaps, and Avas, by all the neighliours, allotted 
for llic husband of Miss Tlshy, or Lastitia, the younger 
of the lAVo ; for though, being his cousm-gm-inan, she 
Avas perhaps, in the eye of a strict conscience, some- 
what too nearly related to him, yet the old peojile 
on both sides, though sufficiently scrupulous in nice 
matters, agreed to overlook this objection. 

Men of great genius as easily discover one ano- 
ther as freemasons can. It Avas therefore no avuu- 
der that the count soon conceived an inclination to 
an intimacy Avith our young hero, Avhuse vast abilities 
could not be concealed from one of the count’s dis- 
c**r atnent ; for though this latter Avas so expert at 
his cards that he Avas proverbially said to 'play the 
u liole ganie^ lie Avas no match for master Wild, who, 
inexpcrit'.iicod as he was, riohvitlistaiuUng all the 
art, the dexterity, and often the fortune of his ad- 
V('rsary, never Tailed to send him away from the 
table Avith less in his pocket than he brought to it, 
for indeed Langfanger himself could not have ex- 
tracted a purse Avith more ingenuity than our young 
hero. 

His hands made frequent visits to the count’s 
pocket before the latter had entertained any sn.spi- 
cion of him, imputing the scA^eral losses he sustained 
rather to the innocent and sprightly frolic of Miss 
poshy, or Theodosia, with Avhich, as she indulged 
him with little innocent freedoms about her person 
vn returii, he thought liimself obliged to be con- 
tented ; but one night, when "Wild Imagined the 
count asleep, he made so unguarded an attack ujion 
him, that the other caught him in the fact : however. 


he did not think proper to acquaint him with the 
discovery he had made, but, ])reventirig him from any 
booty at that time, he only took care for the future 
to button his pockets, and to pack the caA ^vith 
double industry. 

So far Avas this detection from (;ausing any quarrel 
between tluise two prigs,* that in reality it reeom- 
, mended them to each other; for aAviseman, that is to 
say a rogue, considers a trick in life as a gamester 
(loth a trick at play. It sets him on his guard, but 
he admires the dext(?ri(y of him Avho plays it. 'I'hese, 
therefore, and many other such instances of inge- 
nuity, operated so violently on the count, that, nol- 
Avithstanding the disparity Avhicli age, title, and above 
all, dress, had set betAVeen them, he resolved to enter* 
into an accjuaintaiice Avith Wild. This soon pro- 
duced a perfect intima(;y,’ and that a friendship, 
Avhich had a longer duration than is common to that 
pa.ssion helween persons Avho only propose to tliem- 
selves the common adA'antages of eating, drinking, 
whoring, or borrowing money ; Avhie.li ends, as they 
soon fail, so doth the friendship founded upon therri. 
Mutual interest, the greatest of all purposes, Avas the 
cement of tbi.s alliance, Avhich iiotliing, of conse- 
quence, but superior interest, Avas capable of dia- 
solving. 


CHAITLR V. 

A dlalrtiino bt‘t\vecn yoiinjj Master Wild and Count La llusc. 

which, havin'' extended to tin? rejoinder, had u very (piiet, 
(^asy, id natural conclu.siou, 

Onk eAcniiig, after the Miss Snaps AAere retired to 
rest, th(^ count thus addressed liimself to young 
Wild: “You cannot, I apprehend, Mr. YV^ild, be 
such a stranger to }our oavu great capacity, as to be 
surprised Avlien I tell you I have often vicAved, with 
a mixture of astouishiiient and concern, jour shining 
qualities conKiied to a sphere Avhere they can never 
reach tlie eyes of those Avlio Avould introduce them 
properly into the Avorld, and raise you to an emi- 
nence Avliere you may hlaz(? out to the admiration of 
all men. I assure you 1 am jileased Avith my cap- 
tivity, Avhen I rcllect 1 am likely to owe to it 
an uc(\uuiutau(‘e, and I liope friendship, Avith the 
greatest genius of my age ; and, what is still more, 
when I indulge my vanity with a prosp(?et of draAV- 
iiig from ohscurity (pardon the expression) such 
talents as Avere, 1 ludicve, never before like lo have 
heon buried in it: fori make no question hut, at 
my discharge from confinement, wliich Avill iioav 
soon hapiH'ti, I shall be able to introduce you into 
coinpauy, Avherc you may reap the advantage of 
your superior parts. 

“ I Avill bring you acijuainted, sir, Avitli those Avho, 
as tliey are capable of setting a true value on such 
qualifications, so they Avill liave it huth m (lieii 
poAver and inclination to prefer you for them. Sucli 
an introduction is the only advantage you Avatit, 
Aviihout Avhich your merit might be your inisiortuiii ; 
for those abilities Avhich avoliM entitle you to honoui 
and profit in a superior station may render you only 
obnoxious to danger and disgrace in a lower. 

Mr. Wild answered, “ Sir, I am not insensible ot 
my obligations to you, as well for the oATr-value you 
have set on my small ahilities, a» lor the kimlncss 
you exuross in oHerins lo introduee me among my 
superiors. I must own my fallim hath oHcu per- 
suidedme to push myself into the company ol my 
belters; but, to say the In, th, have an awkward 
pride iu n.y nature, which is better pleased with 
being at the head of the lowest class than at the 
bottom of the highest. I’enuit me to say% though 
the idea maybe somewhat coarse, I hud ratlier aland 
on the summit of a dunghill than at the bottom of a 
• Tliievi^ 
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hill in Paradise. I have always thought it signihe'i 
little into what rank of life I arn thrown, provided [ 
make j^reat figure therein, and should be as well 
»atisfiei®with exerting talents well at the head 
of a small party or gang, as in the comniand of a 
mighty army ; for I am far from agreeing with you, 
that great parts are often lost in a low situation ; on 
tlie contrary, I am convinced it is imjjossihle they 
should be lost. I Imve often persuaded myself that 
there were not fewer than a thousand in Alexamler’s 
troops capable of performing what Alexander him- 
self did. 

“ But, because such spirits were not elected or 
destined to an imperial command, are we there- 
fore to imagine they came off without a booty? or 
that they contented themselves witli the share in 
common with their comrades t Surely, no. In 
civil life, doubtless, the same genius, the same en- 
dowments, have often composed the^ statesman and 
the prig, for so we call what the vulgar name a thief. 
The same parts, the same actions, often promote men 
to the head of supenior societies, which raise tlnmi 
to the head of lower ; and wdiero is the essential 
difference if the one ends on Tower-hill and the 
other at Tyburn ? Hath the block any preference 
to the gallows, or the ax to the ludtor, but was given 
them by the ill-guided iudgiiient of men ? You will 
pardon me, therefore, if 1 am not so hastily iiitiamed 
with the common outside of things, nor join the 
general opinion in preferring one state to another. 
A guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an em- 
broidered purse ; and a cod’s head is a cod’s head 
still, whether in a pewter <»r a silver dish.** 

The count replied as follows : “ What you Iiave 
now saiil doth not lessen my idea of your capacity, 
but confirms my opinion of the ill effects of bad and 
low company. Can any man doubt whether it is 
better to be a great statesman or a common thief ? 

I have often heard that the devil used to say, where 
or to whom 1 know not, tliat it was better to reign 
in Hell than to be a valet-do-chambre in Heavtm, 
and perhaps he was in the I’iglit; b>it sure, if he had 
had the cljoice of ndgniiig in either, he would have 
chosen better. The truth therefore is, that by low 
conversation we contract a greater awe for high 
things than they deserve. We decline great pursuits 
not fiom contempt but despair. The man who pre- 
fers the high road to a more reputable way of making 
his fortune doth it because he imagines the one 
easier than the other ; but you yourself have as- 
serted, and with undoubted truth, that the same 
abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the same 
means will bring you to your end in both journeys — 
as in music it is the same tune, whether you play it 
in a higher or a lower key. To instance in some 
particulars: is it not the same qualilications which 
enables this man to hire himself as a servant, and to 
get into the confidence and secrets of his master in 
order to rob him, and that to undertake trusts of the 
highest nature Avitli a design to break and betray 
them? Is it less difficult by false tokens to deceive 
a shopkeeper into the delivery of his goods, which 
you afterwards run away with, than to impose upon 
him by outward splendour and the appearance of 
fortune into a credit by which you gain and he loses 
twenty times as much f Doth it not require more 
dexterity in the fingers to draw out a man's purse 
from his pocket, or to take a lady's watch from her 
side, without being perceived of any (an cxcellenec 
in which, without flattery, I am persuaded you have 
no superior), than to cog a die or to shuffle a pack 
of cards? Is not as much art, as many excellent 
qtialities, required to make a pimping porter at a 
eomnion bawdy-house as would enable a man to 


prostitute his own or his friend*s wife or child' 
i)ot./i it not ask as good a memory, as nimble an in- 
vcniion, as steady a countenance, to forswear your- 
self in Westininster-hall as would furnish out a 
complete fool of state, or perhaps a statesman him- 
self] It is needless to particularise every instance ; 
in all w'e shall find that there is a nearer connexion 
between high and low life than is generally ima- 
gined, and tliat a highwayman is entitled to more fa- 
vour with the great than he usually meets with. If, 
therefore, as I think I have ])roved, the same parts 
which qualify a man for eminence in a low sphere, 
qualify him likewise for eminence in a higher, sure 
it can hu no doubt in whicdi he would choose to ?x- 
ert them. Ambition, without ’which no one can be 
a great man, w ill immediately instruct him, in your 
own phrase, to j)refer a hill in Paradise to a dung- 
hill ; nay, even fear, a passion the most repugnant 
to greatness, will show him how much more safely 
he may indulge himsedf in the free and full exertion 
of his mighty abilities in the higher than in the 
lower rank ; since (experience teachers him titat tinn e 
is a crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn 
Tow'er-hill in a ceulur).’' Mr. AVild with iiiulIi 
solemnity rejoined, “ 'fhat the same capacity w^hicli 
lualifics a mill-ken,* a bridle-cull, f or a buttock - 
and-file,;^ to arrive at any degree of eminence in 
his profession, would likewise raise a man in wliat 
the world (‘steem a more honourable calling, 1 do 
not deny ; nay, in many of your instances it is evi- 
dent that more ingenuity, mure art, is nec(?ssary to 
the lower than the higher proficients. If, therefore, 
you had only contended that every prig might he a 
statesman if he pleased, I had readily agreed to it; 
but when you conclude that it is his interest to be 
80, that ambition would bid him take that alterna- 
tive, in aw'ord, tliat a statesman is greater or hap- 
pier than a prig, I must deny my assent. But, in 
comparing these t’wo together, we must carefully 
avoid being misled by the vulgar erroneous estima- 
tion of things, for mankind err in disquisitions of 
this nature as physicians do who in considering 
the operations of a disease have not a due regard to 
the age and comjdexion of the jialieiit. The same 
degree of heat wliicli is common in this constitu- 
tion may he a fever in that ; in the same manner 
that which may be riches or honour to me may be 
poverty or disgrace to anothr'r : for all these things 
are to he estimated by relation to the person who 
possesses them. A booty of 10 /. looks as great in 
the eye of a hridle-cull, and gives as much real 
happiness to his fancy, as tliat of as many thousands 
to the stati^sman; and doth not the former lay out 
his acquisitions in whores and fiddles with much 
greater joy and mirth than llie latter in palaces and 
pictures? AVhal are the flattery, the false compli- 
ments of his gang to the statesman, whim he liirnself 
must condemn his own blunders, and is obliged 
against his will to give fortune the whole honour i>f 
snc.cess? \Vliat is the pride resulting from such sham 
applause, compared to the secret satisfaction which 
a prig enjoys ill hiB mind in reflecting on a well- 
contrived and wcll-executcd sclicmc? Pt*rhaps, 
indeed, the greater danger is on tlie prig’s side; 
but then you must remember that the greater 
honour is so too. When I mention honour, 1 mean 
that w’hich is paid him by his gang; for that weak 
part of th(^ world which is vulgarly called TfIL 
WISE s(u‘. both in a disadvantageous and disgrace- 
ful light ; and as the prig enjoys (and merits too) 
the greater degree of honour from his gang, so doth 
he sulfer the less disgrace from the world, who think 

• A hf>:ischmiker. t A hlgh>v;iym/in. 

I A sliojdirtcr. Terms used in the C.iDt X)i<:tiow»ry. 
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his misdeeds, as they call them, suflicicntly at last 
punislied with a halter, which at once puls an end 
to his pain and infamy ; whereas the other is not 
only hated in j)ower, but detested and eontemned at 
the scaffold ; and future ages vent tlieir malice on his 
fame, wliile the oilier sleeps quiet and forgolten. 
Resides, let us a little consider the secret quiet of 
tiieir consciences : how easy is tin* reilection of hav- 
ing taken a few Bhillings or pounds from a stranger, 
without any breach of conlidence, or perhaps any 
great harm to the person who loses it, compared to 
that of having betrayed a public trust, and ruined 
the fortunes of thousands, perhaps of a great nation! 
Jfow much braver is an attack on the highway than 
at the ganiiug-tahle ; and how much more iuuocimt 
the character of a h- dy-liouse than a c--t pimp I” 
JIc was oag(‘rly proeeiMling, when, casting his (‘yes 
on tlie count, he perceived him to he fast asleep ; 
wlierefore, liaving llrst picked his pocket of three 
Rhillings, then gi'iitly jogged him in order to take his 
lca\(', and jiromised to reluvn to him tiienext morn- 
iii;'- to hreakfast, tlu'y sc'jiarated : the count retired 
to r('st, and master Wild to a night-cellar. 

( iiArrKu VI. 

Fmlhor coufcrcuccs bctwci'u the cDiiiit ami niasU'r Wild, with 
(illu‘1’ niattt'rs of the ^o-eat Uiiul. 

Tuh count missi'd his immoy the next niorniug, 
and \ery ^v^‘ll knew who had it ; hut, as he knew' 
likewise howMVuithss ^yo^lhl be any complaint, he 
chose to pass it hy without meutiouiug it. liuhu'd 
it may apipcar strange to soim* readers (hat these 
gciitlenuMi, who knew each other to he thieves, 
should iK'ver oiieo give tlie h'ast hint of this kuow- 
kdgo in all (heir discourse tog(‘ther, hut, on the con- 
trary, should have the words honesty, honour, and 
friendship as often in their mouths as any other men. 
Tliis, T say, may Jipjiear strangt' to some ; hut those 
who have lived long in cities, courts, gaols, or such 
places, will perhaps be able to solve tlie seeming 
absurdity. 

When our two friends mc't (he next morning the 
count (who, though he did not agrc'O with tluMvIiole 
of his friend’s (loctrim*, w as, however, highly pleased 
with liis argument) began to bewail tlic misfortune 
of his captivity, and the backwardness of friends 
to assist each other iii tin. ir necessities ; but what 
v('xed him, lie saiil, most, was (he cruelty of the 
fair: for lui iiitnisled Wild with the secret of liis 
liavuig had an intrigue with Miss Theodosia, tin* 
elder of the Miss Snaps, ('vi'r since his cuiitinciiieut, 
though he could not prevail with lier to set liim at 
lihcit). Wild answered, with a smile, “ It was no 
wonder a woman should w ish to confine her lover 
where she might be sure of liaviiig him eiillrely to 
herself; f)ut added, he believed In; could tell liiui a 
)iicMli()d of certainly procuring his i^scapc.” Tlu' 
count eagerly besought him to iiciiuaint him with it. 
^Vild told liim bribery was the surest means, 
and advised him to ajiply to the maid. The count 
thanked him, but returned, “That lie had not a 
farthing left besides one guinea, which be had then 
giv(m her to change.” To which Wild said, “ He 
^aust make it up with jironiises, which lie snpposi'd 
he was courtier enough to know how to put oft’.” 
I he count greatly applauded the advice, and said 
he hoped he should be able in time to persuade him 
to condescend to be a great man, for which he was 

Pt*rfec(ly well qualified. 

fliis method being concluded on, the two friends sat 
down to cards, a circumstance which I should nothave 
tnciitioned but for the sake of observing the prodi- 
gious force of habit ; for though the count knew 
d he won ever so much of Mr. Wild he sliouhl not 


receive a shilling, yet could he not refrain from 
packilig the cards; nor could AVild ke(*]) liis liand« 
out of his friend's pockets, though he knew there 
was nothing in them. 

When the maid came homo the count hegaii to 
put it to her ; offeia’d her all he had, and promised 
nioiintains in fnluro ; hut all in vain — the maid’s 
honesty was impregnable. Slie said, “ She would 
not break her trust for the whole world ; no, not if 
she could gtiiii a luindred pound by it.” Lpoii 
wliicli Wild stc'pping up and telling her “She 
need not fear losing her place, for it would lu’iver he 
found out ; that they could throw a pair of 
sheets into tin; street, by which it might apjiear he 
got out at a window ; that he himself would swear 
lie saw him descending ; that the mom‘y would he 
so much gains in her jjocket ; that, besides his pro- 
mises, which she might dcjiend on being jierformed, 
she Avoiild receive from liim tw enty shillings and 
ninepen(‘(‘ in ruftdy money (for she had only laid out 
Ihrec'penee in plain Spanish) ; and lastly, that, be- 
sides his liononr, the eouiit should leave a pair of 
gold buttons (wliicli afterwards turned out to he 
brass) of great value in her hands, as a further 
pawn.” 

The maid still remained inflexible, till Wild of- 
fered to lend hisfrii’iid a guinea inorr*, and to dejiosit 
it immediately in her hands, 'i’his reinforeemeTit 
bore dow n the poor gill’s resolution, and she fuilh- 
fully ])romised to open the door to the count that 
evening. 

Thus did our jonng hero not only hmd his rheto- 
ric, which few' peoph' can' to do williont a fee, hut 
his money too (a sum wliicli many a good man 
W'oiild have made liflv excuses before lu' would have 
parted with), to his friemi, and procured him his 
liberty. 

Rut it would b(' highly derogatory from the (rUr.AT 
character t-f Wild, should the readi'r imagine he lent 
siieli a sum to a fiiend w ithout the least view of 
serving hiln^elf. As, tlierefore, the reader may easily 
aecouiit for it in a manner more advantageous to our 
hero’s n'|)utalion, by eoncluding that he had some 
interested view in the count’s enlargemoiit, we hope 
he will judge with charity, c'^pccially as the s(‘qm'l 
makes it not only reasonable but necessary to sup- 
pose he had some sm'li view. 

A long inlimac'y and friendshi;) subsisted between 
the count and Mr. Wild, who, h(‘iiig by the advice 
of (lie count dressed in good elollies, was by liim 
introduced into the best company. J'hey coiislantly 
frei|UcnU’d the assenihlies, auctions, gaming-lahh's, 
and play-houses ; at which last they saw two acts 
every night, and then n'tired without j'aying — this 
being, it seems, an immemorial privilege w hieli (he 
beaux of the town prescribe for to themselves. 'I'his, 
however, did not suit AVild’s temjier, who called it a 
clu'at, and objected against it as riapiii iiig no dexte- 
rity, but w hat every blockhead might put in ('xecii- 
tion. He said it w as a custom very much savouring 
of (he sneaking-biuigc,* but neither so honourable 
nor so ingenious. 

AATld now made a considerahle figure, and passed 
for a gentleman of great torlunc in thi' tunds. M o- 
meii of quality treated him with great tamiliarity, 
young ladies began to spread their charms for him, 
when an accident huppriwd that put a stop to his 
(miitimiancc in a w'ay of lif^‘ too insijiid and inactive 
to afford employment for those great talents which 
were designed to make a much more considerable 
figure ill du; world than attends the character of « 
be.au or a pretty g.'Utlemaii. 
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CTI AFTER MI. 

Mtulcv WiM sets oiil on his tr.ivoln, tiiul returns homo ngaiii. 

A vi iy slnut ilmptfi, nliiiiti'ly niori! tin and 

loss matlor than ai oUut in Iho \n hoU* story. 

Wi) lire sorry wo cauiiot iiiduli^o otir n*utlcr’s cu- 
riosity witli a full and perfect account of this acci- 
dent ; hut as there are such various a<‘couuts, one of 
which only can he true, and possibly and iinleed 
proltahly none; instead of following the •general 
method of historians, w ho in swell eases set down the 
various ri'porls, and leave to your own conjecture 
w Inch you will choose, w e sliall pass them all over. 

Certain it is that, whatever this atreident was, it 
determined our hero’s lather to scinl his son imme- 
diately abroad for seven years; and, which may 
seem somewhat rcmarkahle, to his majesty’s planta- 
tions in America — that jiart ot tln^ world hein^, as 
he said, freer from vices than the courts and cities ot 
Europe, and conseipicntly less dan;^erous to corrupt 
a ) ounj' man's morals. And as torAho advantai^es, 
the old j^entlernan tliouy^ht they AVi're equal tlnue 
with those attaini'd in the [loliter climates; for 
t^avcllini^^ he said, Avas travellinj,' in one jiart of 

such a time from home, and in traversin<r so many 
lea-^iies; and appealed to exiicriciice Avhetlicr most 
of our travelU'rs in France and Italy did not prove 
at their return that they ini”ht have been sent as 
profitably to NorAvay and CJrei'iilaml. 

Accordiiu^ to these resolutions ot* his father, the 
jomi|r gentleman wamt aboard a ship, and a»’Ui a 
great deal of good company set out tor the Americ«.»j 
hemisphere. The exact time of his stay is somcAvliav 
uncertain ; most probably longer tlian Avas intcndi.'d. 
iiut hpwsoever long his abode there Avas, it iiiusl he 
a blank in this history, as the Avhole story contains 
not one adventure Avorthy t lie naider's notice ; being 
imleed a continued scene of Avhoring, drinking, and 
removing from one place to another. 

To eont'ess a Irnth, Ave are so asliamed of the 
slu'rtness of this cha])ter, that avc should have done 
a Aiolenco to our history, and liavi* inserted an ad- 
venture or Iavo of some other traveller; to which 
purpose we borrowed the journals of sevi'ral young 
genllenieii aa'Iio have lately made the tour of Europe ; 
hut to our great sorroAv, could not extract a single 
ineident strong enough to justify the theft to our 
conscience. 

When Ave consider the ridiculous figure this chap- 
ter must make, being the history of no less than 
eight years, our only eoinfort is, that the histories 
of some men’s lives, and perhaps of some men Avho 
have made a noise in the Avorld, are in reality as ab- 
solute blanks as the travels of our hero. As, there- 
fore, Ave shall make sidficieiit amends iii the seipiel 
for this inanity, Ave shall. hasten on to matt ms of 
true importance and immense greatness. At present 
Ave content ourselves Avith setting doAvn our hero 
Avhere Ave took him up, after acijuaiuling our reader 
that he Avent abroad, staid seven years, and then 
came home again. 

CIIAFTER YIIT. 

\ii aihcuturc wlicn* Wild, in the divisioi^nif the booty, <*xhib t- 
an aslonishing inst-mco of okkai kkss. 

Tirn count Avas one night very successful at flie 
}ja/ar(l-f.d)le, Avhere Wild, av/io av.is just rctnnird 
from his travels, Avas then present; as Avas likcAvise 
a young gentleman Avliose name Avas IJoh Ihigshot, 
an aequaiutauce of Mr. Wild's, and of Avliom ho 
entertained a great opinion ; taking, therefore, Mr. 
Ih.'gshot aside, he advised him to pri'pare liimself 
(if he liad not tiieni about hinij wilti a pair of ju-- 


tols, and to attack the count in his Avay liome, pro- 
mising to plant himself near with the same arms, asi 
a rorj/.s dc resertu^ and to come up oii occasion. 
This Avas accordingly executml, and the count 
obliged to surrender to savage force Avliat he had in 
so genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

And as it is a Avise and philosophical ohsmvation, 
that one misfortune never comes alone, the count 
Iiad Iiardl}' [lassed the examination of Mr. Jhigsliot 
Avhen he fell into the hands of Mr. Sntip, avIio, in 
company with Mr. Wild the elder and one or two 
more gentlemen, being, it sianns, thmeto well Avar- 
ranted, laiil hold of the unfortunate eoiint, and con- 
veyed him back to the same house from Avhich, by the 
assistance of liis good friend, he had formerly escaped. 

Mr. Wild and Mr. liagshot Avent togi'ther to the 
tavern, Avhere JMr. JJagshot (generously, as lie 
thought) olfi‘r(‘d to share the booty, and, iuiving di- 
vided the money into tAA'o unequal heaps, ami 
addled a golden sniill’-hox to the. lesser heap, he de- 
ired Mr. Wild to taki* Ids choice. 

Mr. 'Wild iinmediati'ly e<)nve>ed the larger share 
of the ready into his ])ockel, aei’ording to an excel- 
lent maxim of his, “First si'ciire Avliat share a on 
can hidore you Avrangle for the rest and theti, 
turning to his companion, he asked Avilh a stern 
countenance Avliolher he intended to keep all that 
sum to himself 1 Mr. llagshot answered, Avith some 
surprise, that he tliouglit Mr. Wild had no reason 
to complain ; for it Avas surely fair, at least on his 
part, to content himself with an equal share of the 
booty, Avho hail taken the Avliule. “ I grant Mm 
took it,” ri'plied Wild ; “but, pray, Avhu proposed or 
iinselleil the faking it f you say that joii 

have done more than (‘xeeiiled my scheme ? and 
might not I, if I had pleased, havi^ enqilnyed tin- 
ier, since you Avell knoAV there Avas not a gentle- 
man in tln^ room Vmt Avonld have taken the money 
if he had knoAvn how conveniently and safely to ilo 
it T’ “ TliJit is very true ” returned Ihigshof, “ hut did 
not I execute the sclieme, did not 1 run the avIioIo 
risk‘? Should not 1 ha\e sutfered the Avhole punish- 
ment if I had been taken, and is not the laboiirer 
worthy of his hire ?” “ Doubtless” says Jonathan, 

“ he is so, and your hire 1 shall not retiisi; you, w hicli 
is all that the labourer is entitled to or ever enjoys. 
I remember avIkmi I was at school to Iuim; heard 
some verses Avhich for the excellence of their doctrine 
made an impression on miq purporting that the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the lield Avork not 
for themselves. It is true, the farmer alloAvs fodth-r 
to his oxen and pasture to liis sheep ; hut it is fi'r his 
own service, not theirs. In the same manner the 
ploughman, the shejiherd, the Aviaiver, the builder, 
and the soldim', AVork not for themselves hut otliers; 
they arc contented with a poor pittance (tlie ]:i- 
hourcr’s hire), and permit us, tlie (iUKAT, to ‘ 
the fruits of their labours. Aristotle, as my master 
told us, hath plainly provial, in the iirst hook ol li“^ 
])olities, that the Ioav, mean, useful part of mankind, 
are born slaves to’llie Avillsof their superiors, and am 
indeed as mne,h their jiroperty as the cattle. H 
Avell said of us, tln^ higlun- order of mortals, that avc 
arc bora only to devour tlu‘ fruits of the earth ; and 
it may he as Avell said of the loAVt'r class, that they 
are Iiorn only to jiroduee them for us. Is not lln^ hatth- 
gained by the sweat and danger of the eoinnion 
soldier? Arc not the honour and fruits of flic victory 
the general’s avIio laid the scheme? Is not 
house built by the labour of the caijieiiler and the 
bricklayer 1 Is it not built for the proiil only of 
avchitoct and for the use of the iuhahitaut, who could 
not easily have placed one hriek upon another? D 
not the cloth or the silk AvroiighI into its form atid 
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rariecjated with till the beauty of colours by those 
who are forced to content themselves with the 
coarsest and vilest part of their work, while the pro- 
tit and enjoyment of their labours fall to the share 
of others 1 Cast your eye abroad, and tiv.c who is it 
lives in the most magnilicent buildings, feasts his 
palate with the most luxurious dainties, his eyes with 
the most beautiful sculptures and delicate ])aintings, 
and clothes hims<!lf in the finest and richest apparel ; 
and tell me if all these do not fall to his lot who 
had not any the least share in producing all these 
conveniences, nor the least ability so to do? Why 
llieii should the state of a prig* differ from all 
others? Or why should you, avIio are the labourer 
only, the executor of my scheme, expect a share in 
the profit? Ee advised, therefore; deliver the 
w liole booty to me, and trust to iiiy bounty for your 
n*ward.” Mr. Ilagshot was some time silent, and 
looked lik(* a man tliunderstruek, but at last, nv 
eoveriiig liirnscdf from bis surprise, he thus began : 
“If you think, Mr. Wild, by the force of your ar- 
guments, to get the money out of my pocket, you are 
greatly mistaken. What is all this stuff to im* i 
1) — n me, I a.m a man of lionour, and, though 1 can’t 
talk as U'ell as you, by G — you shall not make a 
fool of me ; and if yoti lake me for one, 1 must t(‘ll 
y)U you are a raseal.” At whicli w'ords he laid his 
hand to his pistol. W'ild, perceiving lh<‘. little sne- 
ci'ss tin? great strength of his argnments had met 
with, ami the hasty temper of his frieml, gave over 
his design for the present, and told Bagshot he was 
(mly in jest. But this coolness with which he 
treated the other’s llann? had rather the elfect of oil 
than of water. Bagshot re[)lie<l in a rage, “])— u 
me, 1 don’t like such jesis ; 1 see yon are a pitiful 
rascal and a scoundrel.” Wild, with a philosophy 
worthy of great admiration, returned, “As for your 
ahiise, 1 iiave no regard to it ; but, to couvinee jou I 
am not afraid of you, lotus lay the whole booty on 
the table, ami let the compieror tak(‘ it all.” Ami 
having so said, he drew out his shining hanger, 
wIionc glittering soda/zled the ey<'s of Bagshot, that, 
in tone entirely altered. In; said, “ No! he was eoii- 
Unted with wiiathe had already; that it was niighty 
ridiculous in them to (piarrel among themsel\a*s ; 
that tliey had comimm enemies enough abroad, 
against whom tliey should unite their common force ; 
lliat if he had mistaken Wild he was sorry for it ; 
and as for a jest, ho could take a jest as w ell as an- 
other.” Wild, who had a w'omhnful knack of dis- 
ta)veriug and applying to the passions of men, he- 
ginning now to have a little insight into his friend, 
and to conceive what arguineiits would make the 
(|uickcKt ini])ressioM on him, cried out in a loud 
voic.g “ That in* had bullied liiin into ilrawdng his 
hanger, and, since it wars out, he w ould not put it 
np without satisfaction.” “ What satisfaction wmuhl 
.'‘>n have;?” answered the other. “Your money 
“c your blood,” said Wild. “Wliy, look ye, Mr. 

ihl,” said Bagshot, “if you want to borrow a little 
ot my part, sinec I know you to be a man of honour, 
(loti’t care if 1 feud you ; for, though I am not 
fdraid of any man living, yet rather than break with 
hi end, and as it may he necessary for your oeca- 
sions ” Wild, -vvho often declared that he looked 
borrowing to he as good a way of takingas any, 
j*»d, as lie called it, the gentcelest kind of Mieaking- 
Midge, putting up his hanger, and shaking liis 
• lend by the hand, told him lie had hit the nail on 
I le head ; it w^as really his present necessity only 
‘ It prevailed with him against his w’ill, for tliat his 
loiiour was concerned to pay a considerable sum 
^ next morning. Upon wliieh, coiitcnling him- 
* A thief. 


self with one half of Bagshot's share, so that he had 
three parts in four of the whole, he took leave of hii 
companion ami retired to rest. 

CHAi’TER IX. 

Wild jiays a visit to Miss I^a’titia Snap. A description of that 
lovidy young ciealnre, and the siiecL*.s.sle^s is.-,uu of Mr. Wild’s 
luUhosws, 

Till-: next morning wlien our hero waked he began 
to think of paying a visit to INliss 'fishy Snap, a 
woman of gr(‘at merit and of as great generosity ; 
yet Mr. Wild found a present was ever most wel- 
come to her, as being a token of respect in her 
lo\cr. He therefore went directly to a toy-sliop, 
ami there purchased a genteel siiufl'-hox, with 
which lie w’aited u])on his mistress, w hom he found 
in the most beautiful undress. Her lovely ii, air hung 
wantonly over her forelna-id, being neither ivhite 
w'ith, nor yet free from, powder; a neat double eloiit. 
which seemed tb have been worn a few weeks onl\, 
was pinned under her chin; some remains of that 
art with which ladies improve nature shone on her 
cheeks; her body wars loosely al tired, without stays 
or jumps, so tliat Iier breasts had uncoiitrolle*! li- 
berty to display their beauteous orbs, which (lu’ydid 
as low us her girdle ; a thin covering of a rumpled 
muslin handkerchief almost hid tlicm from the eves, 
save ill a few parts, w here a good-natured hole gave 
opportunity to the naked breast to appear. Her 
gown was a satin of a whitish colour, witli about a 
dozen little silver spots u])on it, so avtilicially inter- 
woven at groat distance, tliat they looked as if they 
had fallen there by ehaiice. This, flying open, dis- 
covered a line }ello\v petticoat, beautifully cilgc'd 
round the bottom with a narrow pieia; of half gohl 
lace, w'hieh was now almost bceome fringe ; bencatli 
this utipeanul anothcT petticoat stiftem>d with whale- 
bone, vulgarly called a hoop, which hung six inches 
at least ladow the other; and under this again ap- 
peared an umlcr-garment of that tajlour which Ovid 
iulciuls when he says, 

- Qi/i vahty emt nunc t ut rnutrarinii niho. 

Slie likewise displayc'd tw’o ])rclly feet coverc'd w Ilh 
silk and miorned with lace, and tit'd, the right wii!i 
a hamlsome j)i{'C(* of blue ribbtin ; the left, as 
iiuwoitliy, with a pii'ccMif yellow^ stulf, which secmeil 
to have been a strip of her uppoT-petticoat. Sm-!i 
was the lovqly < reatnre whom Mr. Mild altemli'd. 
Sh(* rccei\e(^hiin at Hrst with some of that coldness 
which women of strict virtue, by a comiuemlahle 
though sometimes painful restraint, enjoin theiu- 
selves to their lovm-s. The snulf-hox, being pro- 
duced, was at lirst civilly, and indeed gently, refused ; 
hut on a second application accepted. 'I'lie l(‘:i-table 
was soon called for, at wliieh a discourse passe<l bc- 
tw'cen these young lovers, wliieh, could wo set if 
down with any accuracy, would he ve ry erlifiing as 
well as entertaiiiing to our reader ; let it sulKei; then 
that the wit, together with tlic l)eaut>, of this y)iing 
creature, so intlamed the jiassion of Wild, whielj, 
though an hononrahle sort of a passion, was at (lie 
same time so extritmely violoiif, (hat it transported 
him to freedoms too t)llensive to the nice chastity of 
Ltetitia, who wais, to conless (he truth, nuirc in- 
debted to her own strength for the pn'servatioii of 
her virtue than to the awfld respect or backward- 
ness of her lover : he was indeed so very urgent in 
his aildresses, (hat, had he not with many oaths pro- 
mised her ma^riag(^ we could scarce Inive been 
strictly ius(ifie<l iij calling Ins passion honourable; 
hut he was so remarkalily attached to decency, that 
he mwer olfered any violence to a young lady with- 
out the most earnest proinisi's of that kind, these 
being, he said, a ceieinonial due to female modcMv, 

” .N 
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wlin h cost so little, and were so easily pronounced, 
lout the omission could arise from nothintf but tlie 
mere Avantonncss of brutality. Tlie lovely Lietitia, 
either out of prudenc(‘, or perhaps religion, of which 
she was a liberal professor, was (h‘af to all his pro- 
mises, and luckily invincihle to his force ; for, thou.:rli 
site had not yet loarm'd the art of well eleiicliiii^' her 
fist, nature had not however left her (hdemadess, for 
at the ends of her liiii^-('rs she wore arms, whieli she 
used with siieh admirable dexterity, that the hot 
blood of Mr. Wild soon he,:,Mn to appear in several 
lit le spots on his face, and his fulU)lo\vn cheeks to 
resemble that part wliich modesty forbids a boy to 
turn up anywhere hut in a. j)iililic scliool, after some 
pe(la^^o^•ue, strong of arm, hath (*xercised his talents 
thereon. Wild now retreateil from tin? eontiict, and 
the vi<‘tont)us Lietitia, witli l)eeomiu^ triumph and 
noble s[)irif, eried out, “ I) -u your eyes, if this he 
your way <>f showiiii,' vanir lovi*, I’ll warrant I j^ives 
you enoui'’h on’t.” She then proci'cded to talk of 
her virtue, which Wild hid Iut carry to the devil 
with lier, ami I bus our lovers parted. 


cir after X, 

A ili inattcis coiiocrniair diastc r.rclit.iu 

.vliifli rally siU'ia'isc, uiui perhaps alf«;ct, oiir 

riMtliT. 

Alif. Wii.i) was no sooner depurtc'd than the fair 
roiKiueress, opening' the door of a closet, called forth 
a youiur (pMilIeman whom slie had there eneloseil at 
the appro:udi of the other. Tin; name of this ij'allant 
was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an attorney, and 
W'fis indei.'d tin? p*catcst beau and the greatc'st fa- 
vourite of tlie ladies at the (uid of the town where 
he lived. As we take dress to he tlie characteristic, 
or c'lHcicnt quality of a hism, we shall, iiisttsid of 
^iviiiLj any character of this yoiiii^; i;eulleman, con- 
tent ourselves with desci'ihiii;," his dn'ss only to our 
readers. He* wore', then, a ]i:iir of white stockings 
on liis h'u;s, and pumps on iiis feet : his buckles w<Te 
a piece of pinchlxa k ]»lat»', wluch almost co- 
v('red his whole foot. llis breeches W(‘re of red 
])lush, which Ijanlly rcaeJicd Ids kiic'cs; his waist- 
coat was a white dimity, richly (Muhroidered witli 
yellow silk, over whicli lie wore a blue plnsli coat 
with metal buttons, a smart sleeve, with a cape roach- 
imj" half w'av down his hack. Iiis wi'^ was of a 
brown colour, ccjveriiit' almost h.alf Iiis pat(*, on 
vvliich W'a.s linna: on one side a little laetd hat, but 
cocked with i,^reat smartness. Sucli was the accom- 
plished Smirk, who, at his issiiim^ forth from I lie 
closet, was reccivcfl witli ojien arms by the amiahh* 
I^aititia. She addnrsscd liim by the tender name of 
dear 'l oinmy, and told him she, liad dismissed th" 
odious creature whom her fatlier iiitcmlfd f.»r lier 
hiishancl, and had now notliiii.; to interrujit her haj)- 
piness with h.in. 

Here, reader, thou must paidoii ns if we stop a 
while to lament the capriciousm-- s ol' Xatiire in i'nnn- 
in;' this eha: min;' part of the creation dcsi;rned to 
complete the. happiness of man ; with their soft in- 
nocence to allay his fero<fity, with their spri'_'htlini*sH 
lo soulhe luH earea, and with their couslaut frieud- 
b\u\i Vo reUeve aVV V\ve Vronijie.s and dlsuppiiiutmenls 
vriueU caw UappeutoRVm. Seeing' then tiiaVtlvese, are 
live blessings eiiielVy sought after and generally found 
in every wife, how must we lament that dispositioi 
in these lovely creatures which leads them lo prefer 
in their favour those individuals of the other sex who 
do not seem interidel by nature as so great a master 
piece I For surely, however useful they may he in 
the creation, as we are taught that not hing, not ever 
a louse, is made iu vain, yet these beaux, even tlia: 
most Bpleiidid and honoured part w'hich in this on 


island nature loves to distinguisli In red, are not, as 
some think, the noblest work of the (heator. F<.jr 
my own part, let any man choose to himself two 
beaux, let t limn be cajitaiiisor e(don(ds, as w(dl-(lresseil 
men as ever lived, I would venture to ojipose a single 
sir Isaac JNewd on, a Shakspeare, a M iltmi, or per- 
haps some few others, to both tiu'se beaux ; nay, and 
I very much doubt wdiether it had not het'ii better 
for the world in general lliat neither of tliese beaux 
had ever been born than that it should have wanted 
the henelit arising to it from tlie labour of any one of 
those ]u*rsoiis. 

If this he true, how melancholy must be the 
consideration that any siiigh; beau, especially if lu‘ 
have but half a yaid of ribbon in bis hal, shall 
weigh heavier in tlie scale of female alfection than 
twenty sir Isaac Newtons 1 How must our n-ader, 
who p(!rhaps hail wisely accounted for tlic iesisi- 
anee which the chaste LuMilia had made to the vio- 
lent addresses of the ravished (or rather ravishing) 
Wild from that lad\’s impregiiahle \irtue — h()\v mu.it 
he blush, 1 say, to [a rceive her ([iiit tlu.* strictness of 
her carriage, ami abandon herself to those loose 
freedoms which she indulged to Smirk ! Hut alas! 
when we discover all, as to preserve the lidelily of 
our history we must, when we relate thal every 
familiarity had piissed between tluMu, ami that the 
l Alit iy.i*titiu (tor we must, in this single iiistaiu'e, 
imitate V irgil when he drops the/>///.v and iIk' 
and drop our favourite epithet of <7cnstV), the r.viu 
l/.etitia had, 1 say, made Siuiik as happv as Wilil 
desired to he, what must tin.'ti he our readm-’s con- 
fusion ! We will, therefon*, ilraw a curtain over 
this scene, from that jihilogvuy which is iu us, and 
proci'i-d to matters whieli, instead of di'lionoiuiug 
the human species, will greatly raise and ennoble ii. 

ciiAr rKK XI. 

iilhig as notalile itislaiiees ni’ hiuii: art* t') 

lU't w ilh hi :ineieat er tindera liUto <‘l iidiii;; Nt it li 

some \vlu>li‘s >iiio liiat.’. 1 > lln* gay \iii ol' inai 1. 

Wii.f) uo sotiiH*!' parli'd from tlie cliasle Ladilia 
than, recollecting that his friend the coimt was re- 
turiu'd lo his lodgings in the sami* house, he residved 
to visit him; for lu; "was none of tliose lialf-hred 
fellows who are ashamed to see their friends w lieu 
they have plundered and l)etra 3 eil them; from which 
base and pitiful temper many monstrous entelties 
have been transaeted by men, who have sometime.s 
carrii'd llieir modesty so far as to the murder or 
utter ruin of tliose against whom their eonseieiire.s 
have suggested to tliem tliat tlu-y Iiavc eoiinnilled 
some siiiall liH'spass, eitluT by the del.iaueliing a 
friend’s wife or daughter, belying or lo-traviiig lb'-’ 
iVieml himself, or some other r>iieh tiitliug instance. 
In onr hero there was nolhiiig not Iriilv great : 1“' 
conhl, w'ithont the least aliashinent, diiidv a liolfl'’ 
with the man who knew* he had the monieiif heloie 
pif:ked his poeket ; and, vvheji he had .sti jpj*ed Iniii 
(if evcTythiiig lie had, never desired to do him any 
furtlu'r mischief; for le* carried good-nature t" tl'^*' 

uderfnl and utKamimoii height that, he never did 
a single, injury to man or woman by which lu* hini- 
se.lf did not expect to reap some a«\>autage. lb’ 
would oVteii iudevAl say that hy the. contrary P'lb.Y 
men often made a had bargain with tlie devil, imd 
did his work for uothiug. 

Our h(‘ro found the captive coimf, not ba>’»dy 
lamenting his fate nor abandoning himself to di^j 
spair, but, wdth due resignation, employing himse 
in preparing several packs of cards for future ex- 
ploits. 'I'he, count, little suspecting that Wild i^' 
been the sole contriver of the misfortune whieli i-^*^ 
befallen liim, rose up and eagerly embraced himr 
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uimI Willi rcturru'd hiH einbiuoe with warmtli. 

'l'h(*y were no sooner sijuiiul than Wild took aii oc- 
casion, Iroin seeing the cards lying on the table, to 
iiiveigli against gaining, and, willi an usual and 
highly coiiiniendahle IVcedom, after first exaggerating 
the distressed eireunistaiiecs in which the count was 
llien involved, imputed all his misfortunes to that 
eiirscid itch of play which, he said, he eoneludial 
liad broiiglit his present eonfiinnnent ujiou him, and 
must unavoidably end in his destruction. The 
other, with great alaeriiy, ilefeinhal Ids favourite 
amusement (or rather employment), and, liaving 
told his friend the great success he had aft(*r his un- 
luckily (juitting the room, aeipiainted him with the i 
accident which followed, and which the ri'ader, as ' 
well as Mr. Wild, hath had some intimation of he- | 
fore; adding, however, one eireumstanee not hit’ 
mentioned, viz. that he had defendeil his money witli 
the iilmost bravery, and had dang(‘rously wound*Ml 
at least two of tin* ihret* men that liad attaeki-d Idm. 
'I’his behaviour Wild, who not onh knew the ex- 
treme ri'adiiwss with wliieh the booty liad hem ih*- 
livered, hut also lh(‘ constant frigidity of tlic eonnrs 
eoiirage, highly apjilambMl, and wislit'd he had hem 
pi ('111 to assist hi ’ll proe<'( de<l t' 

animadvert on the carelessness of the watch, and 
the scandal it was to the laws that lionest people 
could not walk the streets in safet} ; and,* after ex- 
patiating some time on that snbjeel, he askeil Mr. 

W ild if lie e\i’r saw so jirodigious a run of luck (for 
so he chose to call his vvhming, tlioiigh In* knew 
Wild was well ai’ipiaiiited with ids having loaded 
• lice in his pocket ). 'I’lie other nnswvred it was in- 
«leed prodigious, and almost sntheient to jiistif\ any 
person who did not know him liett^n* in suspecting 
his fair jilay. No man, I hclicvi’, «laics call that 
ill (|iicslion,” replied he. “ No, surely,*’ savs Wihl; 

Well known to In 

•nr; luit j>i'a\, "ii’," ("ntiiiued he, did the 

ils i-oh you oi* all (” “ Ihery shilli 


one Mrs. Auric Sample, spinster, at whose house the 
said liagshot had lodged several montlis, and w hence 
he had inadvertently departed without taking a for- 
mal leave, on which account Mrs. Anne hail tul'Cii 
this method oi speakivy with liini. 

Mr. Snap’s house Ixuiig now \ery full of good 
romp.any, lie was obliged to inlroduee Mr. Ihigsiiot 
into the count’s ajiarlment, it being, as he said, the 
only chaiiiher he had to hr k up in. Mr. Wild no 
sooner saw his friend than ho ran engerly to em- 
brace him, and immediately presented liim to the 
count, W'ho received him with great civility 

(’H APTLR XU. 

Fiirihcr pailiculars rciatiii:,' Miss Ti«liy, wliidi pioiiaps ntay 
luit ;^ivatly stiipri-o alter tin* lonnei. The. (Ic'.iTiptin'i ot' si 

II... ^ ■_! . . \i)il a iliulo; 4 iii> 1)i‘t\M'(>ii Wild ami the 

count, in wliicli piihlic \iitut; is just hinted at, willi, v'ce. 

Mil. Snav had turned tlie key a very few miiuites 
before a servant of the family called Mr. Ihigsh-d 
out of till* room, telling him there was a iierson 
below who desired to speak with him ; and 
this was no other than Miss Lietilia Snaji, wIiom; 
admirm* Mr. ihigsliot had long heeii, and in whose 
tender breast his jiassion had raised a more ardent 
llame than tlial wiiieli any of his rivals had heen able 
to raise. Indeed she was so extremely fniid of tins 
}outli, that she often eoiifessi’d to In’i’ female eon- 
lidants, if she could ever lia\e listened to the thought 
of living with any one man. Mr. Jhigshot, was he. 
Nor was s!ie singular in this iiielinalion, many oilier 
young ladn-s heiii.if lii'i* rivals in this lover, who liad 
all the great and iiolile ipi ililleations neee.>s:iry to 
form a (me gallant, and which iiatiir seldom so 
exlremcly hoinitiful as to indiilgi* to any one pegsoii. 
AVe will endeavour, however, to deserilu* llieni all 
w ith as imicli exactness as (lossihle. I le was then six 
fei't high, had large calves, hrtiail slioulders, a ruddy 
eom)»Ie\ion, vsitli brown eurled hair, a modest as- 
siiraiii’e, and cl<*au lim n. He hail indeed, it must 


til ’ Ollier, wiili an o.;!h ; “ they did iiut legve me a 
single slake.” 

U liile they were thus discoursing, Mr. Snap, with 
a gentleman will) followi'd him, iiil I’odneed Mr. Hag- 
shut info the <’oiii[»any. It sei iiis Mr. Hag’^liot, iin- 
nii'dialely after his sejiaraliuii iVoiii Mr. Wild, re- 
tnni'.Ml t<.) the ganiiiig-lahle, where, liaviiig trusted ! 
to foil line that treasure vvhieh he had prociiied by 
his iudiisl ry , the faithless goddess comuiilte,! a hreacli 
"I tiaisl, and scut Mr. Hagsliot away with as empty 
jiockcts as arc to he found in any laeed coat in the 
kiiigdoiii. Now, as that gentleman was v\alkiiig to 
a certain rcpntahle house or shed in (hw eiit-ganleii 
niarkel lie fortiiiied to meet with Mr. Siia[), who 
i’ll jii>t ictuined from conveying the count to Ids 
I'lilgiiigs, and was tln n walking to and fro hef»)ie 
'•'■c gaiiiing-lninse door; for y tokiiow, my 

genii icider, it \,,n have never been a man of wit 
•‘lid ph-asure ahoni t 'wn, that, a-, t !;e v oracion > jiikc 
li' th snug under some weed bctoietlie inoiilli of any 
"I those little streams wliieh discharge I licnisi-Iv cs 
|iito a large river, waiting for the .small fry vvliici 
is.Mic thereout, so hoiii'ly, before the door or iimmiiIi 
ol tiles* gaming-houses, doth .Mr. Snap, or 
olh(*r gciiUemaii of his oeenp.ition, alletid tlie issuii._^ 
Inilh ol the small fry of young genth men, to w liom 
they (lcliv,.i. little slijis of jiarelnneiif , containing in- 
' 'talioiis of the said g’enflemen to their bon.s-e.s, to- 
st'llier with one M r. John i)oe, * a person whose eom- 
i’uiy is in great ri'ipiest. Mr. Snap, among many 
lers ol these billets, happene<l to have one direi*led 
^ ^Ir. Hagshot, being at the suit or solieilatioii of 

riiis H II tUaitioiis iiaiiK* whu-h is put into every wiil ; lor \ 
1* llu* l.iwvei.^ hesl know. , 


he eolilessi'd, soiiii' small delieieneii’s to eouiiterha- 
lanee lhe•^e heroie ip.ialities ; fo hi the silliest 

fello in the world, could neillier write nor riaul, 
nor had h • a single gi‘:iii. or sjenk of honour, lio- 
nesty, or g* ul-nainre, iu Ir.s w holi* eomposit uiu. 

As soon as Mr. Hagsliot had ipiitled the room 
j the count, ttiking Wild by the hand, to’.d him he h.id 
{ something to enpimnnieal** to him of very great 
j importance. “1 am veiy well I’ouvi’.ieed,” saivi ii.-, 

! “ that Hagsliot is the ji' rson who robbed me.'* 

■ Wild started with great ama/emenl at tins ilisco- 
' verv, and answered, w iih a most serious coiinlc- 
! name,”! advise you to take cave 1 k‘W yen cast 
• aiiv such rclliM'tions ou a man ol Mr. Haasliei s 
\ niei‘ honour, fm* I am ecilain he will not h ai it. 

I l) — n his honeur ipudh the i-nraged eonni; 
I “nMre.ui I l.cai* being robl.ed ; I will apply to a 


justice of peace.” Wild veplii’d. with great ii.’lig- 

nalioM, “ Since V on ilare enn Main snc.i a ^M-pieien 

;i-;iin>l ni. iVii'iMl, I uill Ii.'ilv I'..;: h all 

aiijn.aintama* with yon. Mr. He.siivd is .i man 
of honour, and mv Vric’itd, and c-nseipiemiy d is 
imi)osM!)le lie should he gudfy ol* a /'.m! acfien. 
He adtled iiineh more fo ihr same p’upn.r, uincit 
had not (he expeeteil weight with the eonnt ; tor 
(he latter .seemed still certain as to the p.’r.son ami 
n.soll.t,. in li.r jusfi.v, ..In.- ,, Iw s.;„U,r 

l/ii.ii-lil lie inied I" Ihr ■'« " 

' WiM Ihim . Iian.rni ilia roiiiili'iiaiii'c m;.. :i 

kili.l of an.l s|.olo' as iollmv.s : •< So, 

,1 slin.iM lie |io..iiilo llial Mr. lia-Hhot liad. iii a 
froli.- (fur • 

lho.1 «d’ borrowing your money, whal will you get 
hv proseentiiig him! >.nt your money again, lor 
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you hear he was stripped at tlie gamin‘^-tal)le (of 
which Bagsliot iuul duviiig their short confabula- 
tion informed them) ; you will get tlien an oj)por- 
tunity of being still more out of pocket by the 
prosecution. Another advantage yon may promise 
yourself is the being blown up at every gaming- 
liouse in town, for that 1 will assure you of; and 
then muedi good may it do you to sit down with 
the satisfaction of having discharged what it 
seems you owe the public. I am ashamed of my 
own discernment when I mistook you for a great 
man. AVould it not be better for you to receive 
part (perhai)s all) of your money again by a wuse 
concealment; for, liowever seedy* Mr. Bagshot 
may be now, if he hath really played this frolic 
with you, you may believe he will play it with 
others, and when he is in cash you may depend 
on a restoration ; the law will be always in your 
power, and that is the last remedy wliich a brave 
or a wise man would resort to. Leave the alFuir 
therefore to luo ; I will examine Bagshot, and, if I 
hiid he hath played you this trick, I will engager my 
own liononr you shall in the end be no loser” 
The count answered, “ If I was sure to be no 
loser, Mr. AV^ild, I ajipreliend you have a hotter 
opinion of my understanding than to imagine I 
would prosecute a gentleman for tlie sake of the 
public. These are foolish words of course, which 
we learn a ridiculous habit of speaking, and will 
often break from us without any design or meaning. 

I assure you, all I desire is a reimbursement ; and if 
I can by your means obtain tliut, the public may 
— — I concluding with a phrase loo coarse to be 
inserted in a history of tliis kind. 

They were now informed that dinner was ready, 
and the company assembled below stairs, whith(?r 
the reader may, if he please, attend these gentlemen. 

There sat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the 
two Miss Snaps his daughters, Mr. Wild the elder, 
Mr. Wild the yc)ung(!r, the count, Mr. Bagshot, 
and a grave gentleman who had formerly hud the 
honour of carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and 
who wais now engaged in the oiliee (perhaps a more 
profitable one) of assisting or following Mr. Snap in 
the execution of the l.'uvs of his country. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at dinner. The 
conversation (as is usual in ])olite company) rolled 
chiefiy on what they w'cn; then eating and what 
they had lately eaten. In this the military gentle- 
man, who had served in Ireland, gave them a very 
particular account of a new manner of roasting 
potatoes, {ttid others gave an account of other dishes. 
In short, an iiidifierent by-stander would have con- 
cluded from their discourse that they had all conn; 
into tills world for no other purpose than to fill their 
bellies ; and indeed, if this was not the chief, it is 
probable it was the most innocent, design Nature had 
in their formation. 

As soon as the dish was removed, and the ladies 
retired, the count proposed a game at hazard, which 
was immediately assentcal to by tfic whole company, 
and, the dice being immediately brought in, the 
count took up the box and demanded who would 
set him : to which no one made any answer, ima- 
gining perhaps the count’s pockets to be imu'o 
empty than they were ; for, in reality, that gentle- 
man (notwithstanding what he ha<l heartily swore to 
Mr. Wild) had, since his arrival at Mr. Sna|)’s, con- 
veyed a piece of plate to pawn, by 'wJiich means he 
liad furuishod himself with ten guineas. The count, 
therefore perceiving this backwardness in his friends, 
and prob-ibly somewhat guessing at the cause «)f it, 
took the said guineas out of his pocket, and tlircw 
• Boor, 


them CD. the table ; when lo ! (such is the force of 
extinij)le) axi the rest began to produce their funds, 
and immediately, a considerable sum glittering in 
their eyes, the game began. 


CHAPTEU XIII. 

A chapter of which wo are extremely vain, and which indeed 

we look on as oiir chef-d tvuvre ; containing a wondcrUil 

story concerning the <leul, and as nice a scene of lionour 
jis ever happened. 

My reader, I believe, even if he be a gamester, 
would not thank me for an exact relation of every 
man’s success ; let it sullice then tliat they played 
till the whol(! money vanished from the table. 
Whether the devil himself carrietl it away, as some 
suspected, I will not determine ; but very surprising 
it was that every person ])rotested he had lost, nor 
could any one guess who, unless the devil, had won. 

But though very jn-ohablc it is that tliis arch 
fiend had some share in the booty, it is likely he 
had not all ; Mr. Bagsliot being imagined to be a 
considerable winner, notwitlistanding his assertions 
to the contrary; for he was seen by several to eon- 
vey money often into his pock(‘t ; and what is still 
a little stronger presumption is, that the gra\e gi n- 
tleman wliom wc liave mentioned to have served his 
country in two honourable capacities, not biung w ill- 
ing to trust alom* to tlie evidence of his e^es, had 
frecpiently dived into the said Bagshot’s pocki t, 
whenec (as he tells us in tiu? apology for Ids life, 
afterwards published*), though In* might e.Mvuct a 
few pieces, he was very seusiljle lie had left many 
behind. The gentleman bad long iiidulgcj liis 
curiosity in this way before Mr. Bagshot, in the In-at 
of gaming, had pereciviMl him ; but, as Bagslioi. as 
now leaving off i»lay, lie iliscoven-d this ingcnimis 
feat of dexterity ; upon which, leaping up IVom his 
chair in violent passion, he cried out, “ I thonglu I 
had been among geiithnneii and men of honour, hnr, 
d — 11 me, 1 find we have a jiiekpocket in e.ompau » 
The scandalous sound of this w'ord extreincly 
alarmed the whole hoard, nor did they all kIiow Icsi 

surprise than the (don n (whoso not sitting of late 

is much larnentcMl) would express at hearing there 
was an atheist in the room; but it more particularly 
alfected the gentleman at whom it was level Icil, 
though it was not addressed to him. lie likewise 
started from his chrdr, and, with a fierce eoenfe- 
iiance and accent, said, “ Do you mean me t I) — n 
your eyes, you are a rascal and a scoundrel !" 'J'liosc 
words woulil have been immediately succeeded hv 
blows bad not the company interposed, and witli 
strong unn withheld the Ivvo antagonists from I’a'-h 
other, it wris, liowever, a long time la-furo llicy 
could be pre\ ailed on to sit down ; which being :»l 
last happily brought about, Mr. M ild tlie elder, who 
was a well-di.spus(‘d old man, adviscul them lo shake 
hands and be friimds ; hut tin? g(*ntleiiian who 
received the first allVoiit absolutely refused it, ati'l 
swore, ho icon Id hare the rUlauts blood, Mr. Su^i]) 
highly applauded the n'solution, and allirmeii tliat 
the alfront was by no im'ans to be put uj) by 
who bore the name of a geiitleimin, and that 
his friend resented it projierly he vvould never exe- 
cute another warrant in his company; that he h:c 
always lookeil upon liim as a man of honour, aiu 
doubted not but ho would jirove himself so ; !i”' 
that, if it was his own case, nothing should perstia* ^ 
him to put up such an afiVont without proper satC’* 
faction. Tlie count likewise spoke on iht' 

• Not ill a t>iK)k \)y itsrlf, in imitaliou of 
persoiH. hut in tiu* orilinaiy's iu-count, iS:c.. where all Ui'' •*. 

for lh«* li\<'s <if ro”iu‘3 and whores v\hi< h have ' 
fished witliin the.-.e twenty years slimdd have been ii»^i‘**’' 
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sido, Hiid till* parties thornsidvcs inu(ti‘ivd several 
sliort sentenees purporting th(dr intciitiona. At last 
Mr. Wild, our here vly fn hi 

Invitig lixed tlie attention of all [)res«*nt, })egau as 
follows: “ 1 have heard with inlinite pleasure every- 
thing whieh the two gentleineii wlio spoke last have 
said with relation to honour, nor can any man pos- 
sibly enti‘rtaiu a higher and nobler sense of that 
word, nor a greater esteem of its inestimal)l«' value, 
than myself. If we have no name to express it by 
ill our Cant l)i(;ti«)nary, it were well to he wislied we 
had. It is indeed tin? «?ssential qualify of a gentle- 
man, and whieh no man who evvr was great in the 
field or on tl^e road (as others e\]M’ess it) ean pv>ssi- 
hly he without. Hut alas ! giMithMinm, what pity is 
it that a wonl of such sovereign use and \irtue 
should have so uneertain and various an applie.-itioii 
that scarce two ])eo[)le mean the same thing by it If 
Do not soon* by honour mean good-nature-and hu- 
manity, whieh wi'ak minds i-all \irtues f How then! 
.Must we deny it to the great, tin* hravi*, the noble; 
to the saekers of towns, the ])luinlerers of provinces, 
mid tin* coiujuerors of kingdoms f Were not thest* 
mi ll of honour ! ainl y(‘t they scorn those jutiful 
qiiiilities 1 h:i\(' nn'iitioiied. Again, some few (or 1 
iiii iiiislak(*ii) iiu linh* the i(h*a of hom'sty in tln*ir 
honour. And shall we then s?i\ that no man who 
withholds from auotln;rw hat law, or justice perhaps, 
calls his own, or who gieatly and boldly de]»ri\«.‘s 
him of such jiroperty, is a man of honour f Heaven 
forbid I shouhl say so in this, or, indeed, in any 
other gootl company! Is lionour truth ? No ; it is 
not in the lie’s going fnim us, hut in its ctiming to 
.i«, our hoimur is injun'd. Doth it then consist in 
what the \ulgar call cardinal > irtues ? It woidd he 
Hi alfrijiit to your nnderstaiMlings to suppose it, 
hiueowe s(‘t* e\<‘ryda\ so many men v)f honour W’ith- 
oiit any. In what then doth the w<u-«l honour con- 
sist ? NVh\ in ils(*lf alone. A man of honour is he 
that is called a man of honour; and while he is so 
called he so remains, and no longt'r. Think not 
anything a man conimifs can forfeit his honour. 
Look abroad info the world; the enn;, while In. 
flourishes, is a man of honour; when in gaol, at tin* 
bar, '.»r tin; trci*, In* is so no longer. A ml why is 
this dist ill* tioii 1 Not from his actions; for tliose are 
eiteii as w(*ll know n in his tloiirisliing estate as th« > 
ai<* atter^vards ; hut because men, I iiieau those of 
ins ow II party (U* gang, rail him a man of honour iii 
llie lormer, and «-eas<* to call him so in tin* latter 
coiiilitioii. la’tussee th(*ii; how li.atli Mr, Hagsliet 
ijured the geiitleinairs luiuoiir ? \Nh^,In' hath 
called him a pickpocket ; and that, ju'ohably, h\ a 
severe construction and a huig loinnlahout w ay of 
I'easdiiiiig, may sei ui a little to derogate fnuu his 
honour, it consiilered in a very ni*'e sense. Ailmit- 
'uig it, therefore, tor argnmeiit’s sake, to be some 


imputation oil liis honour, h*t Mr. Hagshol 
give him satisfaction; h*t him dt)nhly and triply re- 
pair this ohliqin* injury by diri'ctly asst*rling that h 
I'clicves In? is a man of 1 mour.” 'I'lie gentleman 
answered In? was content to n'ter it (o Mr. Wild, 
and W'haU?vcr satisfaction lie thouglil sulHcieiit he 
Would accept. “ Let him givi? im* my mom?y :igaiii 
saitl Hagshot, “ and tlu'u I will call him a man 


ui Imiiour with all my heart.” 'I'lie gentleman thei 
protested In? hail not any, whieh Snap sei*onded, de 
Haring In* had his (>yes on liini ail the whih* ; hii 
llagshot remained still nnsatislied, till Wild, ra])piiii 
out a hearty oath, sw'ore he liad in>t taken a singl 
aitliing, ailding that whoi*ver asserted the eoiitrar 
R'Inc him the In*, a, ml he woulil resent it. Ami now 
''Uih Was the as<*emlan(’y of this great man, th: 
^•igshivt immediately acqnieseeil, and perfonin*il th 


ceremonies rctpjiresl: and thus, by the excjc.isite ad- 
dress of our ln?rf), tliis quarn*l, whieh had so fatal an 
speet, and wliieli between two jiersons so extremely 
j(*al()us of tlu'ir honour wouhl most certainly have 
produced very dreadful eoiiseipu'uces, was liapjiily 
eoneluded. 

Mr. AVTld was iiide(‘d a little iiiti'i ested in this 
affair, as ho himself had set the gentleman to w'ork, 
and had received tlie greatest ])art of the, booty ; ami 
as to Mr. Siiaj)’s di*j)osif ion in his fa>our, it was: the 
usual height t«) wliieh the ardour of that worthy 
jiorson’s friemlship too fre(ju(*iitly hurried him. It 
was his constant maxim that he was a pitiful 
fellow who would Slick at a little roj)j)Ui<j* for hiii 
friend. 

(M I A I* r Lit MV. 

Ill wliicti the lii'story of c.kkatnkss is coiitiiiiicil. 
AIvttkks heiilg tlius lecoiieiled, and the gaming 
ov(*r, from reasons before liinteil, the company pri'- 
ei‘ed(*il to tlrink about with the utmost eheerfulness 
and friendship; drinking healths, shaking hands, 
and professing the most jieifect alfeetion for eaeli 
other. All whieli wi-re not in flie least iiiterrujiti’d 
by soim* designs whicli they then agitated in their 
minds, and which t}u?y intemh-d to execute as soon 
as tlie liquor Innl ])r(*vailcd over some of their un- 
derstandings. Hagshot ami the gentleman inteml- 
ing to rob eaeli otlier; Mr. Siiaj) ami Mr. Wild tlie 
elder m(*ditating w’hat other creditors they could 
iind out to charge tlie geiith'man then in custody 
with ; the count hoping to renew tin* Jilay, and 
Wild, our hero, laiing a design to put Hagshot out 
of tin* wav, or, as tin* Milgar exjiress it, to hang him 
with the lirst opjmrtnnity. Hut none of these great 
designs could at prc'seut he put in execution, for, 
Mr. Snap h(*ing soon aft(*r summoned ahriv.ul on 
business of great moment, whieh required likewi‘'e 
j the assistance of Mr. Wild the elder and his otiici 
I friend, and as he tlid not care to trust to the iiimhle- 
I ness of the count’s heels, of w liich he liad already 
liad some experii'iice, lie ih'clared In* must lovkvp for 
that e\ening. IL're, r«*ader, if thou ph*ases(, as we 
are in no great haste, we will stop and mtike a simile. 
As when their lap is tinished, tin* cautions hiintsinar. 
to their kennel gatlu'is the nimhle-footed lioumls, 
they w ith lank ears and tails sloncli sullenly on, w liiUl 
he, w ith his w hipjiers-in, fidlow close to their heels, 
regardless of tlieir dcggeil humour, till, Ir.ning seen 
them safi* w itliiii the door, he turns the k*'\, and 
then rctir(*s to whatever hnsiness or plt*asuiv calls 
him thence; so with lowi*riiig eounlenance and re 
Inctant steps mounted the count and Ikigshot to 
their chamber, or rather kenm*!, whither tin y w ere 
titti'uded by Snap and timse who followt'd him, and 
where Snap, having seen them tlepc'slted, very c*on- 
teiitedly locked (he door and departed. .Iml now, 
*eader, vill, i imitation of the truly hmdalde 
custom of tin: world, lea\e these onr good friends 
to tleliv<*r themselves as (hi*y can, and pursue the 
thri\iiig fortunes of IVild, onr hero, who, with that 
great aversion ti> sntisfaet ion and conti'Ut w Inch is 
inseparahly incid(*nt tv» great minds, heuaii to ciilarg'* 
his views with Ins prosperity : for this restless, ami- 
able dispoNition, tliis iiolih* aviility wldi'h increases 
with feeding, is the lirst ])rinciple or constituent 
(piaiity of these mir great men ; (<.» whom, in their 
jiassage on (o greatness*, it liapjie^is ns to u tiaM*lh*r 
over the Alps, or, if (his he a too far-fetched simile, 
to one who travels west ward over tin* hills near Lath, 
where the simile was imiecil made. He sees inM the 
end of his journey :it oin e ; Imt, passing on from 

• i .1 r.iiU Wiiol li)i ]MT1IUV. 
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edume to sdieint*, and from liill to liill, with noble 
constancy, resolving still to uttuiii the summit ou 
which he hath fixed his eye, however dirty the 
roads may be throui^h which he stiu|j;gles, he at 

length arrives at some vile inn, where lie liiids 

no kind of entertainment nor convenieney for re- 
pose. I fancy, reader, if thou hast ever travelled 
in these roads, om* part of my simile is siillieiently' 
ap])aroiit (and, indeed, in all these illustrations, one 
side is generally much more apparent than the 
other) ; but, belitwe me, if tlie other doth not so evi- 
dently appear to thy satisfaction, it is from no other 
reason tl.an because tliou art unaccjuaiiited with 
these great men, and luist not had sulluaeiit in- 
struction, leisure, or opportunity, to consider what 
happens to those who pursue what is geiicrally un- 
derstood by GKivVTNKss : for snndy, if thou hadst 
animadverted, not only on the many perils to which 
groat men are daily liable while tlu'y arc in their 
progress, but Iiadst discerned, as it w»‘re through a 
microscope (for it is invisible to the naked eye), 
that diminutive speck of hap])iness which they attain 
even in the con.,i;mni;ition of their wishes, thou 
woiildst lannmt with me the, uiihaj)])} fate of these 
great men, on wiiom nature hath set so superior a 
mark, that the rest of mankind are iiorn for their use 
and emolument only, and be apt to cry out, “ It is 
pity that thosk for whose pleasui e and profit maii- 
kiml are to labour and sweat, to he hacked and 
hewed, to be* pillagetl, j)lundcred, and every way 
destroyed, sliould reap so litti.k advantage from 
ail the miseries tliey occasion to other.s.” For my 
part, I own myself of that liumblt; kind of mortals 
who consider thomsidves liorii for the behoof of 
gome great man or other, and could I behold his 
happiness carved out. of the labour and ruin of a 
thousand such reptiles as myself I might with satis- 
faction exclaim, N/c, sic Jt/caf : but winm I bcliold 
tme great man starving with hunger and freezing 
witli cold, in the niicbt of fifty thousand who are 
snUering I lie same evils for his diversion ; wiieii I 
sec', another, whose own mind is a more abject slavey 
to his own greatness, and is more torturc'd and 
racked by it, than those of all his vassals; lastly, 
wlnm 1 consider whole', nations rooted out ordy to 
bring tears into tlie eyes of a great man, not imlco'd 
because he hath extirpated so many, but bi'cause he 
had no more nations to extirjjafc^, tlien truly I am 
almost inclined to wish lliat Nature liad spanal ns 
thi.s her .vr.vSTKHiUKCi:, and that no (jukat man had 
ever been born into the wcnld. 

licit to jiroceed with our iiistory, which will, we 
hope, produce mucli hettc'r lessons, and more! in- 
structive, than any we can jireach : Wild was no 
sooner retired to a night-cellar tlian he began to 
reflect on the sweets In; had that day enjoy cal from 
the labours of others, first, from Mr/llagshot, 
who had for his use robbed the (amnt ; and, st;- 
eoiidlv, from the gentleman, who, for the same good 
purpose, Iiad jiieked the pocket of Ilagshot. ” He 
then proceeded to reason thus with himself: “The 
art of policy is the art of imiltiplication, the de- 
grees of greatness being constituted by those two 
little words ?7wre and less. Mankind are first 
properly to bo considered under two grand divi- 
sions, those that use their own hands, and those 
who employ the hands of otJiers. Tlu> former are 
the base and rabble ; the latter, the genteel jiart of 
the creation. The mercantile part of the world, 
therefore, wisely use tlic term emphymy hanch^ and 
justly pref(;r oaeli otlier as tlury employ more or 
fewer ; for thus one merchant says he is greater than 
another because he employs more hands. And now 
iodet 4 tue merchant should seem to challenge some 


character of greatness, did we not necessarily como 
to a second division, of those wlio em])loy 

hands for the use of the community in which tl'ey 
live, and of tliose who employ bands merely for their 
own use, without any regard to the henetit of so- 
ciety. Of (lie former sort are the yeoman, the ma- 
niilacturer, the merchant, and jierhaps tlie gentle- 
man, The first of tlieso being to manure and cul- 
tivate his native soil, and to eiiijiloy hands to produce 
the fruits of the earth. The second being to im- 
prove them by employing hands likewise, and to 
produce from them those useful commodities which 
serve as well ft)r the coiivenieiieies as necessaries of 
lile. 'I'lio third is to employ hands for tlie ex])ort- 
ation of the rodumlanee of our own commodities, 
and to exchange them witli tlie n'diindaiices of 
foreign nations, that tlins every soil and every eli- 
inate may enjoy the fruits of the wliole earth. 'I'he 
gentleman is, by employ ing hands, likewise to ein- 
bellisli Ins coniitry witli the improvement of arts 
and sciences, with the making and exeeutiiig good 
and vvliolesome laws for the jireservation of jiro- 
perty ami the distrilnitioii of jnstiee, and in sevenal 
other manners to be iisidnl to society. Now we 
come to the second part of this division, riz.^ of 
those who employ hands bir tlieir own use* only : 
and this is tliat nobU' ami great ])art who aie gene- 
rally distiiignislu'd into (Vtu/iurors, (ihsahtlc jirinrvs^ 
sff/fcsnicn, and /jre/.'T.* Nowall these ililfer from I’.uli 
other in greatness only — tlu'y em[>li)y fnuro or /I'ev v 
hands. And Ali-xamlc'r tlie (Jreat was kaAx t/rvutu' 
than a eaplain of one of the 'J'artai ian or Arabian 
hordes, as he was at the head of a larger number. 
In what (lien is a single infeim^r to any oilu-r 
great man, but bocausi* lie enijiloy s his o\\ n hands 
only; for he is not i)n that aeeonnt to be levelled 
with the base and vulgar, because he enijiloys his 
hands for his own use only. Now, snjijiifse a yuvy 
liad as many tools as any prime minister ever li:el, 
would he not lie as great as any ]»rime mini It r 
whatsoevert K ndoubledly he would. What lluii 
liave I to do in tlx* pursuit of grc'alness hut to pro- 
eure a gang, and to make the use of this gang eeiitic 
in mys(‘lff I'liis gang shall roh for im* t>nly, re- 
eeiviiig very imiderate rewards for tlieir aiiinns; 
out of this gang I will jiiad’er to my favour the bold- 
est and most iniijiiitons (as the vulgar exjni'ss itj; 
the rest 1 will, from tiim* to linn*, as I see oecasion, 
transport and hang at my pleasure ; ami thus (whieh 
I take to he (lie highest e\»adh’nee of a piiy) con- 
vert lh(»se laws which are madi^ for the benelit and 
protei tion ot soeiety to my single ust'.” 

Having tlms })reeom‘eived his scln ine, lu‘ savv^ 
nothing wanting to put it in imme<liate exi-cnlion 
blit that whieh is indeed the ht'ginning as well as 
the end of all Iminati devices : I mean money. Of 
whieh commodity lie was possessed of no mme llniii 
sixty-live guineas, being all that, remained from tin; 
double bi'uelits he had made of Ilagshot, and v\hi' li 
did not seem snlHfuenl to furnish hi.s lioiist', and 
every other eonvenienee necessary for so grand an 
undertaking. 11 e resolvi'd, therefore, logo iiiinie- 
diately to the gnming-liouse, which was then silting, 
not so rnueh with an intention of trusting to ler- 
tuiu? as to j)Iay the surer card of attacking the win- 
ner in his way home. On his arrival, howevi'r, he 
thought he might as wa‘11 try his sucitess at the dice, 
and reserve the othm* resource as his last exjicdienb 
He accordingly sal down tc ])lay ; and as KortniHb 
no more than others of h(*r sex, is observed to distri- 
bute ber lavours with strict, regard to great ineiital 
endow incuts, so oiir hero lost evei y farthing in hi« 
pocket. 'J'his less however he bore with great cou- 
• Thitnc.s. 
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Rtancy of miml, and with as great composure of 
aspect. To say truth, he considered the money as 
only lent for a short time, or ratlicr iudee<l as de- 
posited with a banker. He tlicn resolved to have im- 
mediate recourse to his surer stratagem ; and, cast- 
ing his eyes round the room, he soon perceived a 
gentleman sitting in a disconsolate posture, who 
seemed a proper instrument or tool for his purpose. 
In short (to ho as concise as possible in these least 
shining parts of our history). Wild accosted this 
man, sounded him, found him tit to execute, pro- 
posed tin* matter, received a ready assent, and, hav- 
ing fixed on the ])(n’son who seemed that ev(m- 
ing the greatest favourite of Foiiime, they posted 
iheniselves in the most proper plact; to surprise the 
enemy as he was retiring to liis quarters, Avhere he 
Avas soon attacked, snhdned, and ])lundere(l; but 
indeed of no considerable booty ; for it seems this 
gentleman played on a common stock, and had d(^- 
posited his winnings at the scene of action, nor had 
he any more than two shillings in his pocket when 
lie was attacked. 

'J'his was so eiaiel a disapjjointmeiit to AVild, and 
so sensibly affects us, as no doubt it will the rea<ler, 
that, as it must disqualify us both from pr«;eeeding 
any farther at present, wo will now take a little 
breath, and tlno'clbre we shall here close this book. 


HOOK 11. -CII.VHTEK I. 

Character'^ (»f mUIv ix'ople, with the proper uses for which 
siicli arc 

OM' reason why we ehost* to end our first hook, as 
we (lid, with th(‘ last ehapt('r, was, that we are now 
obliged to ])rodu(‘e tw«) eharaeters of a stamp entirely 
(lithaenl from what we liave hitherto dealt in. 'l'hes»‘ 
j)ersons are of that pitiful order of mortals who are 
ill contemj'd. ealliMl good-natur('(l ; being ind(‘ed sent 
into tlie ^^()^ld by nature ^vitll the sann‘ design with 
wliieli men put little lish into a pik(*-poiid, in order 
to be (h'voiirt'd by tliaf voracious Avater-bero. 

IJut to ])roee(’d Avith oiir history: Wild, ha^ing 
shared the booty in much the same manner as be- 
fore, i. c. taken three-fourths of it, anmunting to 
eigbt(.-en-penee, W'as now retiring to rest, in no 
Very happy ’uood, wlnni by accident Inr im't with a 
}onng felloAv who had formerly been his (•(jmpanion, 
and indei'd intimate frieiul, at school. It hath Ix'eii 
Iboiiglit that friendship is usually nursed by simili- 
tude ((f manners, hut the eontrarv liad been the ea'-e 
between tlu'se lads; for Avhereas Wild was rapacious 
and iutrcjtid, the other had always more regard for 
his skin than his money; Wild therefore had very 
geiK’ronsly com jiassionated this (lef«*et in his sehool- 
h'llow, and had brought him oil* from many scrapes, 
into Uiost of which lu' had first tlrawn him, by lak- 
hig tlie fault and whijiping to himself. He had 
always inde('(l been well paid on such occasions ; 
l>'it tllen^ are a sort of jieople avIio, together with 
tlie best, of the bargain, will he sure to have tlie obli- 
gation too on tlnnr side ; so it had hajtpened here; 
for this poor lad had considered himself in tlie 
highest degree (diliged to Mr. AVild, and had eon- 
Inicted a viuy great esteem and friendship for him ; 
the traees ot Avlueli an ahsenee of manv years had 
not in (l)(. least eflaeed in his mind. He no sooner 
knew Wild, thm-efore, than he accosted him in the 
jnost friendly maniuM*, and'invitid him home with 
him to breakfast (it being now' near nine in the 
niorniug), Avhieh invitation our hero with no great 
mlliculty consented to. This young man, who was 
iihout AVild’s age, had some time before set up in 
nio trade of a jeAveller, in the materials or stock hir 
"hieh he had laid out the greatest part of a little 


fortune, and had married a very agreeable wcinan 
for love, by whom he then had two children. As 
our reader is to be more acquainted yvith this per- 
son, it may not be improper to open somewhat of 
his character, especially as it will serve as a kind of 
foil to the noble and great disposition of our hero, 
and as the one seems sent into this world as a pro- 
per object Oil Avhich the talents of the other were to 
be displayed with a proper and just success. 

Mr. Thomas Ileartfroe then (for tliat was his 
name) wms of an lioiiest and open disposition. He 
was of that sort of men whom experience only, and 
not their own natures, must iiifonn that there are 
such things ns deceit and hyjioerisy in the world, 
and wlio, consequently, are not at five-and-tw'cnty so 
diflicult to he imposed upon as the oldest and most 
subtle. He Avns possessed of several great weak- 
nesses of iiiiiul, being good-natured, friendly, and 
generous to a gn'at excess. He had, indeed, too 
little regard to common Jnstiee, for he had forgi\iui 
some debts to his ncipiaintnnee only because llu-y 
could not pay him, and had intrusted a bankrupt, 
on his setting up a second time, from iiaving been 
convinced that he had dealt in liis haiikrnjiley with 
a fair an<l honest heart, and that ht^ had broke 
tliroiigh misfortune only, and not from iiegleel or 
imposture. He was w’itlial so silly a felloAv that he' 
never took the least advantag(‘ of the ignorance of 
his eustomers, and euntiuited hinisidf with very 
moderate gains on his goods; which he was the 
better enabled to do, notwithstanding his generosity, 
Ix'eause his life was extrenndy teinjierate, his ex- 
peiist‘s being soh ly eonliiied to the eheiufiil enter- 
tainment of liis friends at hoiin*, and now and then a 
moderate ghiss of w iiu*, in Avhieli he iiuliilged him- 
self in the company of his wife, who, with an agree- 
able person, was a mean-spirited, poor, domestic, 
low-bred animal, who eonlined lierself mostly to the 
can; of her family, jihua'd her liajqiiiiess in her hiis- 
hand and her eliildren, followed no expensive 
fashions or di\(‘rsions, and imbu'd randy went 
abroad, nnh'ss to return tlie visits of a few’ plain 
iieighhoms, and twiei' a-year atl’orded herself, in 
eompany with her husband, the diversion of a pla\, 
where she never sat in a higlnu’ ]daee t^an the pit. 

'I'o this silly Avoman did this silly fellow’ introduce 
the CiiiK-M’ AVn.ii, informing her at tlu' sanu' time nf 
tlicir scliool aequaiiitama; and the many obligations 
he had n'ceivt'd from him. d'his siiiijile woman no 
sooner heard Inn* liiishand had been oldigi il to lier 
guest than her eyes sparkled on him with a hencMi- 
ienee which is an emanation from the heart, and of 


kvhieh great and noble minds, Avhose hearts nen'r 
wvell hut with an injury, can liave no very adequate 
idea; it is thend'ore no wonder tlial our lu'io should 
miseonslrue, as he did, the poor, innocent, and sim- 
ple atfeetion of Mrs. lieaitlree towards her lius- 
iiand’s friend for tliat gri .,'. ...nl ge ; 

whieli fires tlu’ eyes ot a ni(»derii k't'roine when tiu; 
?oloiiel is so kind as to indulge liis l ity creditor with 
partaking of Ids table to-day aud of Ids bed to- 
morrow.' AVild, then fore, instantly returned ll.o 
compliment as he understood it, with Ids ev's, am 
iireseiitlv after bestowed man) eneomimus on her 
beaut v, witli w ld(di, perhajis, slu', who was a w oman, 
(hoiigli a good one. and misapprehended the design, 
was not displeased any more lhaii the Imshand. 

AVheii breakfast was ended, ami the wile retiied 
to her household allairs, AVild, wJio had a quick dis- 
.•ern..u-nl. into ll.o wo.kn.-ssos o m..n n-nl y n'. 
I...si.lrs tlin kno« lc.l«:eol Ins frond (or (oolish) dis- 
oosilion Wln-n a i.oy, Itad noiv disrovored sovoral 
‘narks offroodn.'ss, IVioinlshi]., and gonerosily m his 
liii-ad hi- 'an to disronrse ovor the accidents which 
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Had happened in fheir childhood, and fook frequent 
occasions of reiniiidint; him of those favours w hich 
we liavc before mentioned his havinjj conferred ou 
hi|n ; he then proceeded to the most vidieiuent pro- 
fessions of friendship, and to the. most ardent ex- 
])ressions of joy in this renewal of tlieir acquaintance. 
He at last told him, with great setuning pleasure, 
tliat he believed he had an opportunity of serving 
him by the recommendation of a geiillemau to his 
custom, who was tlieii on the brink of marriage. 
“ And, if he he not already engaged, 1 w'ili,” says 
lie, “endeavour to prevail on him to furnish his 
lady with jewels at your shop.” 

Ileartfree was not backward in thanks to oiir 
hero, and, after many earnest solicitations tt) (liiiiicr, 
wdiich were refused, they parted for the tirst time. 

lint here, as it occurs to our menu>ry that tuir 
readers may he surprised (an accitlent which some- 
times happens ill histories of (his kind) how -Mr. 
AVild the I'hba*, in liis present capacity, should liav»‘ 
been able to niaiiitaiu his son at a reputable school, 
as tliis ajipears to have been, it may he necessary to 
inform liim that Air, Wild himself was then a 
tnulesinan in good business, hut, by misfortunes in 
the worM, to wit, evtra\ agaiice and gaming, he had 
reduced hiin.self to tliat honourable oeeupation which 
Ave have formerly inentiouetl. 

IIa\ing cleared up this doubt, Ave will now pursue 
imr hero, avIio forthwith repaired to tfie count, and, 
liaviug first settled preliminary articles concerning 
distributions, lie aeipiainted liim Avith the scheme 
Aviuch he had formed against ileartfree; and .'dim* 
consulting proper methods to put it in execution, they 
began to concert imsi.siires for the enlargement of 
the count; on Avhicli (he tirst, and iiide'ed only 
point to he considered, Avas to raise mom‘v, not to 
j>ay his debts, for that Avould liave required an im- 
mense sum, and Avas contrary to his inclination or 
intention, but, to procure him bail ; for as to liis 
osc.'>pe, Mr. Snap had taken such jirecaulions that it 
appeared absolutely imjiossilile. 

CilAlTKR II. 

(Jrcat examples of a^iKA i'NKss in Wild, shown as well by his 
Itchaviour lo]V.i^shot as in a scheme laid, fiist. 1o impo^»c eii 
IloaittVee l*y means of the (amiit, and then to cheat the ctumt 
«)r lliy booty. 

AVii.n urnb‘rtt)ok therefon^ to extract some mom*y 
from Hagshot, Avho, nolwithstamling tlic d('j)i-e«la- 
tions made on liim, had carried otl’a pretty tamsidcr- 
uhle booty from their euga<gement at «lice tin* 
preceding day. He found Mr. Hagshot in expeeta- 
tion of his hail, and, Avith a coiinteimTiee full of 
eoiiccrii, whieh he eimld at any time, Avitli Avoiider- 
ful art, put on, told him that all wais discoveriMl ; 
that the count knew him, ami intended to pro.se- 
taite him for the robbery, “had not 1 cxerte«l (said 
he) my nliiiost interest, ami with great dillieulty 
prevailed on liim in case \ou refund the money — “ 
“Ilcfurid the money I” cried Hagslmt, “that is in your 
power ; for you know what an incoiisideiahle part 
of it fell to my share." “How!" replied AV^ild, “is 
this your gratitude to me for saving }oiir life t For 
your oAvn coiiscimice must convince you of your 
guilt, and with how much certainly the gentleman 
can give evidence against you.” “Marry come npl” 
quoth Hagshot; “I believe my life alone Avill not 
be in danger. J know tho.se Avho are as guilty as 
myself. J)o yon tell me of coiiscimice “ YVs, 
sin ali!” answered our hero, taking him by (he collar; 
“and since you d.ire thia aten me I willshoAV you the 
dilferenee bi'twn eii commit ling a robbery and con- 
niving at it, whieh is all I can cliarge myself with. 
I own indeed I suspected, Avheii you showed im “ 


sum of money, that you had not come honestly by ' 
“ How!" says Hagshot, frightened outofone half of his 
Avits, and ama/.eil out of t lie other, “ can you deny 1” 
“Yes, you rascal," answaned IVild, “I do deny every- 
thing ; and do you lind a Avilness to prove it ; and, to 
show you hoAv little apprehension I have of your pow er 
to hurt me, I will have you apprehended this moment." 
— At AvhicIi Avoids he otliTed to break from him ; 
but Hagsliot laid hold of his skirts, and, with an 
altered tone and manner, h(‘gged him not to he so 
Iinpatieiit. “ Refund llieii, sirrah," cries AVild, “ ami 
perhaps I may take ])ity on you.” “Wliat must 1 
refund I” answered Hagshot. “ Every farthing iu 
your pocket," rejilietl Wild; “then I may have 
some compassion on yon, aiul not only save a our 
life, hut, out of an excess of generosity, may return 
jou something." At Avhich Avorils Hagshot seeming 
to hesitate, AVild [ireteiided to make to the dour, 
and rapt out an oath of vengeance Avith so Aiolnit 
an emphasis, that his fri»'iid no longer prosuiiu d lo 
balance, but sutfered Wild to search his jujckcls 
and draw forth all he foumi, to the amu.iut (1 
tAveiity-one guimais and a half, w hich last ]>ieec om 
gein*rous hero r<*tiirned him again, telling him lu- 
might now sleep si'ciin-, hut. advised him fur tin- 
future never tu Ihri'ateii his IVimids. 

Thus di<I our hero exi*cut<‘ the. gieatest exploits 
Avith (he utmost ease imaginable, by im aiis of tlmM' 
transcendent qualities Avliieli nature had imlulj.;e.! 
him Avitii, Ai/., a bold heart, a tlnimleriiig \oiee, aui! 
a sttuidy eoiiiitmiama*. 

AVild iioAV retui’iuMl to the cuunt, and iiirunii. .1 
him that he had got (i-n guineas of Hagshut ; Hm, 
with great and eommemiable prudence, he sunk llie 
other cloven into his own p<M-ket, and told him 
with that moiu'y he would prtieiua* him bail, wliirli 
he after preNailml on his falher, and aimther gentle- 
man of the same occupation, to become, for two 
guineas ea<‘li ; so that luMuaib' lawful pri/.e of <i\ 
more, making Hagshot ilehtor for the avIioIc ten; 
for such Avere liis great .abilities, and st» vast the 
compass of bis undcislanding, (hat be !ieV('r inaile 
any bargain wifbont oviMrcaicbing (or, in tin* \nlg:ir 
phrase, cheating) tin* person Avith Avhoin h(‘ dealt. 

The count being, by llu'si*. means, enlargaal, tin* 
tirst tiling they ditl, in order to procure credit fnmi 
tradesmen, Avas tin* taking a bandsoiiu^ Inmse ready 
furnished in one of the new streets ; in w bieb as 
soon as the count Avas settled, they proct t-ded i** 
fiirnisli luin Avitb ser\ants and etpiipage, and all tin* 
itmlynia of a large estate projier to impose on p«>(>i 
Heartlree. d lu-se being all tabtaiio'd, NV dd lu'.uh* 
a .second visit to bis friend, and Avilb mm li J''A in 
bis countenance ae(piaint(*d iiiin that li< bad sin- 
eeeded iu his emleav(/urs, and that, the gi'ulleiiian 
bad promised to deal with him for the jew el - wlii'b 
he intended to present bis bride, and Avliieb weie 
designed to be very splendid and costly; In* IIu'k*' 
fore appointed him to go to the count the next inuru- 
iug, and carry w iUi him a set of tin* richest ami nu'sl. 
beautiful jew'cls Iu* bad, giving him at the same liii <* 
some bints of (be count’s ignorance of that couiinn- 
dily, and that he might i*xtort what ])riee ot him be 
pleased ; but Ileartfree tid<l him, not Avitlmiit .smne 
disdain, that be, scorned to take any such advantage; 
and, after expressing mneh gratitude, to l»i« trieie 
for his recommendation, be jiromised to cari A I be 
jewels at the hour and to the place appoinfcil. 

I am sensible that the reader, if be hath but ibe 
least notion of greatness, must have such aconlcnij't 
for the extreme folly of this b‘li<.AV, that lie will be 
▼ery little coucenied at any misfortunes Avliieh nia> 
befall him in tlie sequel; for to have no siispieien 
\ that an old adioolfellow', Avitli Avhoin he lead, >'> 
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his tendcrost years, contracted a friendship, and who, 
on the accidental renewing of their acquaintance, 
ha<l professed the most passionate regard for liiin, 
should be very ready to impose on him ; in short, 
to conceive that a friend should, of his own accord, 
without any view to his own intercfst, endeavour 
to do him a service, must argue such weakness of 
mind, such ignorance of the worhl, and such an 
artless, simple, imdesigning heart, as must render 
the person possessed of it the lowest creature and 
the properest object of contempt imaginable in 
the eyes of every man of understanding and dis- 
cernmeiit. 

Wild ri'inonibcrcd that his friend lleartfrce’s 
faults were ratln^r in his lieart than in his head ; that, 
though he w^as so mean a fellow that lie was never 
eapahlo of laying a design to injure any human erea- 
tuiar, yet was he by no means a fool, nor liable to 
any gross imposition, unless where his heart betrayed 
him. lie tlicrefore iiistruetetl the count to take 
only one of his jew^els at the lirst interview, and to 
reject the rest as not line eiiougli, and order liiiu to 
j»rovide some richer. He said this management 
would pre\ent lleartfree from extieetingn'ady money 
for the jewel he hrought w'ith him, w’hieh the count 
was presently to dispose of, and by means of that 
money, and his great abilities at cards and dice, to 
get together as large a simi as possilile, which he was 
to jiay dowm to lleartfree at the delivery of the set 
of jewels, wdio would hi; thus void of all manner of 
suspicion, and would not fail to give him credit for 
the residue. 

ily this contrivance, it will appear in the sequel 
that Wild did not only projiose to make the impo- 
Mtion on Hi^artfrcf*, who was (hitlierto) voi«l of all 
suspicion, more certain ; but to rob the count him- 
self of tills sum. This double method of cheating 
the very tools who are our instruments to clicat 
otlnu’s is the superlative degree of greatness, and is 
jtrobahly, as far as any spirit enisled over with clay 
call carry it, falling very little short of diabolism itstlf. 

'I’his inetimd was immediately put in execution, 
and the count the lirst day took only a single hril- 
liaiit, worth about three, hundred pounds, and or- 
dered a necklace, earrings, and solitaire, of the 
value of three thousand more, to be prepared by that 
(lay seveniiight. 

This intiTViil W'as (rrnployed by Wild in prosecut- 
ing his scheme of raising a gang, in w hich he met 
with such success, that within a few days In? had 
levied several bold and resolute fellows, tit for any 
enterprise, how dangerous or great soever. 

\N e liave before remarked thattlu' truest mark of 
gieatiiess is insatiability. Wild luid covenanted 
with the e«)nnt to receive tliree-fourtlis of tlie booty, 
and had, at the same time, eoViMianfed with himself 
to secure the other fourth part likewise, for wliie.h 
he. had formed a very great and noble design ; lint 
he now saw with coneeni that sum which, w.is to 
he received in liand by lleartfree in danger of be- 
ing absolutely lost. In order fliendbro to possess 
hiniself of that likewise, he contrived that tin* jewels 
should be brought in the afternoon, and that IL'art- 
free should he detained before llie count could see 
him; so that tile night sliould overtake him in his 
return, when tw'o of liis gang were ordered to attack 
•ind plunder him. 

ClfAPTLH III. 

t'Outaiuiujr scenes of softness, love, and lumonr, all in the 
ORE A. r stylo. 

'tt- (*ouut had disposed t)f liis jewel for its full 
Value, aud dexterity raised 1t> a thou- 

®‘‘ii'l pounds ; this sum tlic'refore In* paid tlown 
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lleartfree, promising him the rest within a month. 
His house, his equipage, his appearance, but, above 
all, a certuiu plausibility in Ins voice and behaviour 
would have deceived any but one whose great and 
wise heart had dictated to him something within 
which would have secured him from any danger of im- 
position from without. Heartfree therefore, did not 
in the least scruple giving him credit ; but, as he had 
in reality iirocured those jcwvels of another, liis own 
little stock not being able to furnish anything so 
valuable, he begged the Count would he so kind to 
give his note for the money, payable at the time he 
mciitioniMl ; which tliat gentleman did not in the 
least scruple ; so he paid him the thousand pounds 
in specie, and gave his note for two thousand eight 
hundred poumis more to Heartfree, who burnt with 
gratitude to Wild for the noble customer he had 
recommended to him. 

As soon as Heartfree was departed WTld, who 
waited in another room, came iii and received the 
c;ask(*t from the count, it having been agreed he- 
tweeii them that this sliould be deposited in his 
hands, as he was the original contriver of the scheme, 
and was to have the largest share. AVild, having 
received the casket, oliered to meet the count lalt* 
that evening to come to a division, hut such was the 
latter’s coiilideiice in the lionour of our hero, that 
he said, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next 
morning would do altogether as well. ’I'liis was 
more agreeable, to Wild, tiiid aee.ordiiigly, an ap- 
poiiitmeiit being niaili; for that purpose, he s(?t out 
in liast(; to pursue Heartfree to the ])l;iee where the 
two geiitleimm were ordered to meet and attack him. 
Those gentlemen with noble resolution exreiifed their 
purpose; they attaeki'd and spoilial the enemy of the 
whole sum he had received from tlu* count. 

As soon as the eiigageiiieiil was over, and Heart- 
free left sprawling on the ground, our hero, who 
wisely declined trusting the booty in his friends’ 
liands, though lie had good experii'iice oftheir honour, 
made oif afti*r the conquerors : at length, they being 
ill at a place of safety, Wild, ai*eording to a previous 
agreement, received nine-tenths of the booty : the 
siihordinate heroes did indeed \)rofess some little un- 
willingness (perliups more than was slrielly consis- 
tent vvilli honour) loperform their contract; hutWild, 
partly by argnmimt, Inil more by oaths and threal- 
enings, prevailed w ith them to fulUl their promise. 

Our hero having thus, with vvoiulerful aililn'ss, 
bronglit tills great and glorious aelion to a hajipy 
eonelusion, resolved lo relax his mind after his 


fatigue, ill the eoiiv eisatioii of the fair. He there- 
fore set forwards to his lovely laetitia ; but in bis 
way aceideiilally met with a vomig lady of Ids ae- 
quaiiitanee, Miss Molly Str.uldle, who was taking 
the air iu liridges-stri'ct. Miss Mi>lly, seeing Mr. 
W ild, stiqqied liim, and with a fainiliarity peculiar 
to a genteel town education, tappi'd,or rather .sla])pi*d 
him oil tin* hack, and asked liim lo fieat her with a 
pint of wine at a neigliboiiriiig tavern. 'I’lie Ix'io, 
though he loved the chaste I.a-fitia with e\(‘essive 
tenderiu'ss, was not ot that Kiw siiivi'liog hieed of 
mortals w ho, as it is generally e\|)resseii, ttc t/h'/n~ 
svlr<s to <i irununi’s ojiron-stnmjs ; in a woid, who 
are tainted witli that lueao, base, low vice, or virtue 
as it is called, I'f eonstamy ; tluaefore he iuime- 
dialelv consented, and attended her to a tavern 
famoiis for i*\eell.'nt wine, known by the name of 
the Rummer and Horseshoe, wliere they retired to a 
room by tlu'mselves. Wild was very vehenient in his 
addresses, hilt to no pnri>ose ; the young lady de- 
clared she would grant no favour till he had made 
lier a present ; tins was immediately complied with, 
and the lover made as happy as he could desire. 
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The iinnio(liM:ito foixlncss wliich Wild enter- 
tained for liis d(v.ir La*titia would not sutfer liiin to 
waste any considerable time with Miss Straddle. 
iNotw'ithstandinj', therefore, all the ondearinents and 
caresses of that younij lady, he soon made an ex- 
cuse to go down stairs, and thence immediately set 
forward to La^titia without taking any formal leave 
of Miss Straddle, or indeed of tlie drawer, with 
whom the lady was afterwards obligetl to come to 
an account for the reckoning. 

Mr. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. Snap’s, found only 
Miss Doshy at home, that young lady b«*ing em- 
plove<l alone, in imitation of reneloj>e, with her 
thread or worsted, only with this ditlermee, tliat 
whereas Penelojx* unra\elled hy night what she had 
knit or wove or spun Ijy day, so uliat onr}Oting 
heroine unravelled hy day she knit again by night. 
In short, she Avas mendiiig a pair <'f bine sloekiniis 
with red clocks; a eircnmstaiice which p<*ihaps avc 
might have omitted, had it not scr\cd to show that 
there arc still some ladies of tliis age who imitate 
the simnlicity of the ancients. 

AVild immcMliately a- ki'd for his helovrd, and w.as 
informed that she w.i‘. .lOt at home. He then in- 
quired where she was t ) he tound, and dedarc'd ln‘ 
would not depart till he liad seen her, nay, not till 
he liad married her; for, indeofl, his ])assiou for her 
was truly hononrabh? ; in other Avords, he Ir.ul so 
ungoAernahle a d<'>iiv for lii.r pcrs«'o, Ouit he would 
go any length to satisfy it. lie tlien pidled out tin- 
casket, Avliieh he sAvore Avas full of flio tiiiesi jcAVcls, 
and tliat he Avould give them all to In-r, Avilh other ; 
promis(-s, Avhieli so j)iH‘Aail(*d on Miss Doshy, Avho j 
had not llie common failure- ol’ sisters in envying, I 
and often emleavonring to disappoint, each otlier’s | 
happim-ss, that s!u- desin-d Mr. Wil I to sit ilowii a i 
few minutes, wliilst she (-ndeaAonred |o Hud lu-r | 
sistc-r and to bring her to him. Tlie lover thanked j 
her, !ind luomised to slay till lier return ; and Mc-js l 
Doshy, IcuAiMg Mr. Wild to his nn-dilations, fastened | 
hijn in tin- kilclu-n by baninij the denn* f for most of 
the doors in this in uisioii Avere made to be holfeel on 
the outside-), and (ben, slapping tei (he eleior of the 
house Avith great violene-e-, Avithoul going out at it, 
slie stole* se)ftly up stairs Avliere- Miss l.a-titia Avas j 
engage.-el in e-letse* eemf'ere-m-e- with Mr. llagshot. j 
Miss I. e-tty, he-ing informed liy lie-i- sister in a av hispe‘r • 
of Avdiat Air. >Vild had saiel, and Avhat lie had pro- ! 
fliie-e-d, (olel Air. Uagsliot that, a \onng lad) an as i 
bi-IoAV to visit, lier an horn .she- ANoulel de ^-pate-h Avitli | 
nil iinagiiiahle haste;; and return te) him. Slie- eh-- ! 
sired him therefeire to slay Avitli j)ati»‘in-e fejr her in i 
the mean time, and that she.; wonlel leavt* the door j 
unlocked, the)ngli her pajia we^uld m-ver f)rL;iAe her 
if he sliould eliscover it. Hagsliot promised on Ids 
honour lied to step Avitlujiit his cliam!»er; and (lie- j 
two yeuing laelies went softly eleiwn stairs, when, pn-- ' 
fending tirst, to make their entry into tin- house, tin-y 
repaired to tlie kifclien, Aviie-re; not even the pn-sciiee* 
of the chaste La.-titia conlel ri;ston* that haiinoiiy to 
(he connli-nance of he;r loA cr Avhich Mis.s 'J’lw-odosia 
haei I(-ft him possessed of; tor, during lie.-r absence, 
he hael disrtovere-el the uiisence; of a purse contain- 
ing hank-uoTe-s for 9d0/., which hael be-e-n lake-n from 
Mr. Hieirtfree, anel which, indeed, Miss Slraeldh- hael, 
in the warmth of his ainoreuis care-sscs, nnp(-rce-ive-el 
drawn from him. Ifowcve-r, as he hael that jicrlcct 
maste-ry of his tenquo*, or rather of his muscles, 
which is as necessary to the forming a great cha- 
rv.li-i as to the- pi-rsonating it on the stage. In; seum 
c-oiive-Aeel a smile.; into his cemiite-nance*, ami, coii- 
ce iding as V, ell his misfortnin; as his chagrin at it, 
l)«;gaii to pay Inmoiirahlc adilrcsscs lei Miss la-lly. 
Tiiis young ta ly, among many otficr good ingredients, 


had throe very predominant jiassious ; tei wit, vanity, 
Avantonness, and avarice. ’I'o satisfy the.; lirst of 
those she employed Mr. Smirk and corniiaiiy; to 
tin* second, Air. IJugshotanei company ; aiiel our licim 
had the honour and happiness of sole-ly engrossing 
the tliinl. M»av, tliese three sorts of lovers slie hael 
very diU'erent Avays of entei taining. AV'itli tin; first 
she Avas all gay and eaxim-tte ; Avith the se-conu all 
fond and rampant ; and Nvitli the last all colei and 
res(‘rAed. 8he then-fore told Air. Wilel, Avith a 
most composed aspect, that, she Avas glad he liael 
lepeuted of his manner of treating lier at (heir last 
inter\ieAV, where liis heliaviemr was so monstrous 
that she had re-solved iie-ve-r to see him any nieire ; 
that she Avas afniiel her own sex Avoulel lianlly par- 
don her the Ave-akiie-ss she Avas guilty of in receiling 
iVoiii that resolution, Avliie-h slie Avas persuaeleel siu- 
iit-vt-r slioulel have hroiiglit herself to, liael imt lie*r 
sister, who was there to e-oiitirm Avhat she said (as 
she elid Avitli many oaths), ht-trayed lii-r inte) his 
<*ompany, hy piete-iieling it was aneillu-r jx-rsem (o 
visit her ; but, hoA\ eve-r, as lit; now tliemght proja-r 
to give lie-r more- (-e)ii\ incing proofs t)f his atlce iimis 
(for he Inul noAv tin- caske-t in Ids lianel), ami sini <- 
she jH-rccive.-tl Ids tlt-sigus Avere iit) hnigcr against lu-r 
virtm-, hut Avert; sncli as a woman tif htnioiii- might 

listen to, she must on n anel then she rt-igiu-d 

an hesitation, Avht-ii Tht-oelosia began: “ \aA, 
siste-r, 1 am resedveel Aoii shall eevniileifeit lit) hinc r. 

I asMin* Aou, Mr. Wild, she* hath the; most Aiolcnt 
passion for yem in the nnuiM; anel indeed, dear 
'I'isliA, if AOU edier to go liack, since* 1 pl.dlily sec 
Mr. Wild's ele'signs are- horu)ni'al)le, I will belia_\ all 
\e)U have e\er said.” “How, sisicil” aiiss\cii>d 
Lu-titia;“l pi’o(<-st Noiiwill drive me* tint eif ilic 
room : 1 elid not e.vpt'cl this usage from Nem.” W ibl 
then fell on his knee-s, and, taking heibl of her hand, 
re-jX'ated a spee-e-h, which, as the rtaeh-r iiia) ea-.ily 
suggest it to himself, I shall not In-re set elown. He 
then olfeivel her the t-aske't, hut. sin- gently n-ject I 
it ; and on a see-emel fill’er, with a uioeicst ctuiiite-- 
nance ami \oice.*, eh-sireil to know Aviiat it cemt aiueel. 

ihl tin'll e»pent'el it, ami te»ok hnlh (with smieio I 
Avrite it, and with sorie>w will it he* rtael) etiie- eif 
tho't* he-autifnl lu-e-klae-i-s with ANldcli, at tin- tair of 
Hartln)l«.)iiieAV, they eleek tin- w cll-he w hitened U'-ck 
of 'I'Inh-stris (jin-t-n e>f .Ania/oiis, .\nii;i Ihilieii, 
(jiieeii rdi/,’i.l)«-th, or some- other high piineis, in 
Dndlic story. It was iinh-e-el compost d ol tliil, 
paste; which De-rda-ns Alagneis, an ingenious (o\- 
matx, doth at a ve-ry inoeh-rate- price'- (lispeiisf ol to 
the s«*e-oinl-ral<; he-anx eif the; nn-tropidis. I'Di, to 
open a truth, Avhie-h we -ask oeir ri-;uler’s p-ardoei lor 
IniAing e-oiie-ealcel from Iden se) long, tin- saa n-ious 
count, Aviscly fe-aring h"'l some ai-cide-nl. inigiit ]oi'- 
ve-nt Mr. ^V'ile^s rcluiii at the a|tpoi]itt 'I liuie, had 
carefully conve-yeel tin- jewels widi-b Mr. Ileuilti- '’ 
hael brought Avilli him into Ids own jioe-kel, ainl in 
tlie-ir ste-yel had phie-e-el in tin* caskt'l, tin-se arlilicial 
stone-s, whi(*h, ihongh of e-epial value to a jildloso- 
pin-r, and pe-rhaps e>f a iinn-li gn-ale-r to a tine 
a<lmir<*r of the e-omjiosiliems e)f art, had not liow- 
ever tin- same; e-harins in the e-yes e)f Miss In'tty, Avliu 
had iud«'i-el some; kiiowle-dge of je-we-ls ; lor Mi* 
Snap, Avitli gre-at n*ason, e-euisiilering hoAV N;dn ihle a 
])art of a hnly’s cdue-atioii it Avonld he to he* an <11 
instrucleel in thesi; things, in an age- Avln'ii ye»nng 
laelies h-arn little; more; than how t*) elre-ss them- 
sclve-s, had in ln*r yeiiitli ])lae-e*(l .Miss Le-(ty .is tin; 
handmaid (or housemaid as the; vulgar e-all it) <>1 aii 
(*mine-nt. ])aNvnl)rok(-r. 'I'lu' lightning, tln-refoi’e, 
Avlde-Ii sliould huNe (lasln'd from tin; je*Ave*ls, Ihisln-* 
freuii ln*r e-^e-s, anel lliiiiiile-r iininceliate'Iy iedleeNvc 
fre)jn her \edcc. Slie* l>e-kna\e‘d, hc-rascallcel, h^- 
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rt)i;iioJ iLo unhappy licro, uho sfc^oil si lent, c*on- 
roundod with aslouislimcnt, hut iiioro witli sliatnc 
and indignation, at being tlius outwitted and over- 
reached. At length he recovered liin spirits, and, 
throwing down the casket in a rage, lie snatched the 
key from the table, and, without making any 
answer to the. ladies, wlio both Aery phndifully 
opened upon liim, and Avithout taking any leave of 
them, he fl(5AV out at the door, ;ind repaired Avith the 
utmost expedition to the count’s habit at ion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In whirlj Wild, fiUer many fniitlrK< ondc.avours to di'^roviT 
Ids triond, inoralisrs (tii Ids ndslditiiiu; in a s|M*i‘rh, 
may l)f ol' use ( it’ li^litly uudin’r-tood) to stjnm other »-ousi- 
(h‘ial)li; s[)i*ech-iiiakiMs. 


Not the highest-fed footman of tlie highest-hrcMl a\'o- 
inaii ol quality kiiooUs with more impetuosity than 
Wild did at the eouul’s door, Avhieh Avas immedi- 
ately opened by a well-dressi'd liveryman, who an- 
swenal tliat his master Avas uul at home. Wild, m»t 
satisfied with this, s'*arehed llu’ house, hut to no 
purjiose ; h(? then raiisaeked all the gaming-housiw 
in town, hut found no eouut, : indeed, that geiitle- 
inau had taketi leavt* of liis hous(‘ tin? same instant 
Mr. M ild had turned !>is hack, and, e(|uipping him- 
self with hoots and a post-li<M*se, without taking 
witli him either sersant, elothes, or any necessaries 
for till' Jouine> of a great man, made such mighty 
expeilition that he was now' upwanks of tweiit) mdes 
i>n his way to Dover. 

Wild, tiiidiug his search inetleetnal, resolved to 
give it over for that night ; In* then retired to his 
Kvat of eoulemplal ion, a uight-eeilar, where, without 
a single tartliiiig in his jioeket, he called for a 
sneaker of puneti, and, pltieiiig himsi'lf on a heiieh 
1)\ himself, lie softly vented the following solilo- 


“How vain is human nit i; \TNr.ss ! What aAail 
su])eii»u* ahilitii'S, ami a, noble del'ianee of thosi* nai- 
row rules and hounds whiirh eoiiline the vulgar, a\ Inm 
our best -eoneerted schemes am liahh* to he defeated! 
How \Hihap])y is the stale of ntinnisM ! How im- 
jtosuble for human prudence to fon'si e and guanl 
against CM. ry eirciimveution ! It is ('ven as a game 
of chess, Avheic, w hile the rook, or knight, or hishoj), 
is hiisii'd in fon*easting some great enterprise, a 
wonhless j»awii interposes ainl diseonceris his 
seluMiic. Ilciter liad it Imtu tor me to have observed 
the siiiijile laws of friendship and morality than thus 
to ruin my friend for the In-uctit of oilier'^. 1 might 
havt* eonimamled his purse to any tlegree of mo- 
'leratiou: 1 liave now' disahletl him from the powa'r 
ot s'>r\ iiig" me. MCll! but tliatw as not my design. 
It 1 eaujiot arraign my own eomlnet, why should 1, 
a ^voman or a child, sit down :ind lament the 
<hs;q)j)oiiiiment of chanee ? lint can 1 an^nit my- 
•^‘‘ll of all iK'gleet l Did I not mishehave in putting 
it into tile power of others to ontw'it me t Hut that 
i"^ iuipossihle to hi* avoided. In this a pri<j is more 
’ndinppy than any other: a cautions man may, in a 
f’l’owd, ji^eservc liis own pockets by ketqiing his 
bauds in them; hut Avhile the priy employs his 
ha»ads iu another’s pocket, how sliall lie he able to 
‘hdeud his own t Iinh’ed, in this light, wliat can be 
naagiued more misi‘rahle tliaii a prig f How dan- 
gerous are his aeipiisitions ! how unsafe, ho>v nii- 
'luiet his possessions ! Why then slionhl any man 
'vish to be a priy^ or Avhere is his greatness 1 I an- 
RWer, in kis mind *. it is llie inward gVovy, the secret 
tuusciousimss of doing great and wonderful ai'tioiis, 
jy support the truly niiiiAT man, Avlie- 

lie be a coNQuiiUoR, a TYtiANT, ii statesman 


or a ring. These must bear liim up against the 
private curse and public imprreation, and, Avhile 
lie is liated and iletested by all niankiiid, must 
make him inwardly satisfied with himself. Eor 
Avhat but some such iiiAvard satisfaction as this could 
inspire men possessed of power, of wealth, of every 
human blessing Avhieli pride, avarice, or luxury 
coulil desire, to forsake their homes, abandon 
ease and rejiuse, and at the exjiense of riirhes and 
pleasures, at the price of labour and hardshij), 
and at the hazard of all that forlum* hath libe- 
rally given them, could si'iid them at tin* head of 
a mullitiuh* of priys^ ealh d an army, to molest 
their iieighhoms ; to introduce; rajie, rapiuc, blood- 
shed, ami every kind of misery among tlieir ow ii 
spt'cies ? Mliat hut some such glorious appetite 
t)f mind eoiild iiilianie luinees, endowed Avith tlie 
gn*alesl honours, and ciirielied with the most jden- 
tiful revenues, to (h*sire maliciously to rob those 
subjects of their liberties Avho are .content to SAveat 
for the luxury, ami to how dowTi their knees to the 
priile, of those very juiiices i AVhat hut this can 
inspire them to ilestroy one half of their subjects, 
in order to reduei; tin* rest to an ahsolufi; ilejiend- 
anee on their own wills, and on those of their hi n- 
tal successors 1 What other motive, could seduce a 
subject, possessed of great jirop(*rty in his eummn- 
nil\, to betray llu* interest of his ft'llow-suhjeets, of 
his brethren, and his posterity, to the Avanfon dis- 
position of such ])rinees ? Lastlv, what less indiua*- 
meiit eonhl pi'isiiailt* the priylo forsake tin* methods 
of aeipiiring a safe, an honest, and a])lentifal liveli- 
hood, ami, at tlu* liazard ofeveii life itself, and Avhat 
is mistakingly culled dishonour, to break ojienly and 
hiavely throngli tlie laws of liis eoiinli), for uncer- 
tain, unsteails, and unsafe gain ! Let me then hold 
m\si*lf contented with tliis relleetion, that 1 have 
h(‘rti wise tlioiigh nnsuceessful, and am a (JUKA'I 
tlmugli an iiuhapjiy man.” 

His soliloquy ami his punch concluded together; 
for he had at evciy [ciies* comforted himself with a 
sip. \nd now it eunn* tirst into liis head that it 
would he more dillieuli to pav for it than it was to 
swallow it ; when, to liis great pleasuia*, he heheld 
at anotlier eoriu'r of tlie room one of the geulle- 
iiieii w’.iom he hud eni'ploved in tliealtaek on Hearl- 
fr'*e, :ind wlio, he doubled not, would readily lend 
him a giiiiie:i or two ; hut he had the mortitieiilimi, 
on aj'piving to him, to hour that the gaming-table 
had slrippeil him of all tin* booty which his own 
geiierosily li:ul left iu liis possei^ion. llewuslhere- 
fore oliligisl to pursue his usual method on such oc- 
casions ; so, cocking his hat liercely, he marched out 
of the room williout making an\ eveu-'O, or aiiv om; 
d:iring to make the least demand. 

(HArTEK 

Emitaiiiiii!,' iiauiy si.rju i'-iiij: ■•iitiii'’-;. v\!at li eiir liero 

With CrK u liii'vcil. 

M'k will now leave our ht'io to ta a sliort rejmse, 
and return to Mr. Snap’s, wl , at Mild’s de- 
parture, the fair Tlu'od bad again betaken ber- 

f to her stocking, and .’Miss Letty had retired u|) 
stairs to Mr. llagsliot ; but tbat giuitli'iiiaii had 
broken his jiande, and, having couvi*yed liimsrlt be- 
loAV stains hehiiid a door, he t«>ok llie oppoituiiity ot 
M ild’s sallv to make his escape. M e shall only ob- 
serve tbat Miss L«*ttv’s surprise was tin* greater, as 
she bad, notwithstanding lier pnunise to the contrary, 
taken tlio precaution to turn the key; hut, in her 
burvv, she did it inellectually. How Avvetehed must 
have been the situation of this young creature, Avho 
had not (»nly lost a lover on Avliorn her tender heart 
Perfectly doted, but was e.xposed to the rage of 
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an injured fjdher, tenderly jealous of his honour, 
which was deeply engaged to the shcritf of London 
and Middlesex for the safe custody of the said Ihig- 
shot, and for which two very good responsible friends 
had given not only their words but their honds. 

But let us remove our eyes from this mclan- 
f holy object, and survey our hero, who, after a suc- 
cessless search for Miss Straddle, with wonderful 
greatness of mind and steadiness of countenance 
went early in the morning to visit his friend Heart- 
free, at a time wdicn the common herd of friends 
W'ould have forsaken and avoided him. Hi* entered 
the room with a cheerful air, which he presmitly 
changed into surprise, on seeing his friend in a night- 
gown, wdth his wounded head bound about W’itli 
linen, and looking extnmicly pale from agreateHn- 
sioii of blood. AVhen Wild was informed by Heart- 
free what had happened he first expri*ssed great sor- 
row, and afterwards sufh'red as violent agonies of 
rage against the ndjbers to hurst from him. Heart- 
free, in compassion to the deep impression his mis- 
fortunes scimied to make on his frieinl, endeavoured 
to lessLMi it as much as possible, at the same time ex- 
aggerating the obligation he ow^ed to Wild, in w’hich 
his wife likewise seconded him, atid they breakfasted 
with more comfort than was reasonably to be 
expected after such an accident ; Hcartfrcc express- 
ing great satisfaction that he had put the count’s 
note in another x>ocket-hook ; adding, that such a 
loss w'ould have been fatal to him ; “for, to confess 
the truth to you, my dear frimid,” said he, “ 1 have 
liad some losses lately which h:i\c greatly perplexed 
my affairs; and though I have many debts due to 
me from people of great fashion, I assure you I 
know not where to be certain of getting a shilling.” 
‘Wild greatly felicitated him on the lucky accident 
of preserving his note, and then proceeded, with 
much acrimony, to inveigh against the barbarity of 
people of fashion, who kijpt tradesmen out of their 
money. 

While they amused themselves w ith discourses of 
this kind, Wild meditating within himself whether 
ho should borrow or steal from his friend, or indeed 
whether he could not etl'ect both, the apprentice 
brought a bank-note of hOO/. in to Heartfri'c, wliich 
he said a gentlewoman in the shop, wlio had been 
looking at some jewels, desired him to exchange. 
Heartfree, looking at tlie number, immediately recol- 
lected it to he one of those he liad been robbed of. 
With this discovery he acrpiainted Wild, who, with 
llie notable presimce of mind and unchanged com- 
plexion so essential to a great character, advised 
him to proceed cautiously ; and utfered (as Mr. 
Heartfree himself was, lie said, too much liustered 
to examine the woman with siifhcimit art) to take 
her into a room in his liouse alone. He, would, he 
said, personate the master of the shop, w'onld pre- 
tend to show her some jew'els, and wmiild undertake 
to get sufficient information out of her to secure tin; 
rogues, and most probably all their booty. This 
jiroposal was readily and thankfully accepted by 
Heartfree. Wild went immediately up stairs into 
the room appointed, whither the apprentice, accord- 
ing to appointment, conducted the lady. 

The apprentice w’as ordered down stairs the mo- 
ment the lady entered the room ; and Wild, having 
shot the door, approached her with great ferocity in 
his looks, and began to expatiate on the complicated 
baseness of the crime she had been guilty of ; but 
though he utteied many good lessons of morality, as 
we doubt whether from a particular reason they may 
work any very good (;ffect on onr reader, we shall 
omit his speech, and only mention liis conclusion. 
Which was by aski>*^her what mercy she could now 


exjicct from himt Miss Straddle, for that was the 
young lady, who had had a good execution, and had 
been more than once present at the Old Bailey, very 
contideiitly denied the whole charge, and said she 
had received the note from a friend. Wild then, 
raising his voice, told her slic should be immediately 
committed, and she might ilcjiend on being con- 
victed but,” added he, changing histone, “as 
1 have a violent aflcction for thee, my dear Strad- 
dle, if you w'ill follow my advice, 1 ])romise yon, 
on my honour, to forgive yon, nor shall you he 
ever called in ipiestioii on this account.” ‘‘Why, 
wliat w'ould you have im* to do, Mr. Wild re- 
plied the young huly, with a j)lerisanter aspect. 
“ You must know then,” said Wild, “ tlie money 
you ])ickc(l out ol my pocket (nay, by U — il you 
did, and if you oiler tollineh you shall he eoiivieted 
of it) I w'on at ])Iay of a fellow wJio it seems rob- 
bed my friend of it ; you must, therefore, give an 
information on oath against one Thomas fierce, 
and say that you received the note from him, ami 
leave the rest to me. I am certain, Molly, ^ou 
must he sensible of your obligations to me, who 
return good for evil to you in this manner.” The 
lady readily consented, and advanced to enihrace 
Mr. Wild, who stepped a little hack and cried, 
“ Hold, Molly; tbi're are two other notes of 21)0/^. 
each to he accounted for — w luni? an: they I” The 
lady protested with the most solemn ussiwevatioiiH 
that she knew of no more; with wdiieh, when Wild 
W'as not satislied, fIic cried, “ I w'ill .stand search.” 
“ That you shall,” answcreil W'ild, “and stand strip 
too.” He then proceeded to tumble and search her, 
but to no purpose, till at last she hurst into tears, 
and declanMl she w'oiihl tell th(‘ truth (as indeed she 
did) ; she then confessed that she had disposiMl of tin* 
one to Jack Swagger, a great fa\ourite of the ladies, 
being an Irish gf*ntleman, who had been bred clerk 
to an attorney, afterwanls whi[)ped out of a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and was then a Newgate solicitor, 
and a hawdyhouse bully; and, as for the otlu'r, she 
had laid it all out that very morning in hrocadeil 
silks and Flanders lace. With this account Wild, 
who indee<l knew it to be a viTy probable one, was 
forced to be contented ; and now, abandoning all 
further thoughts of w'hat he saw was iria*trieval)ly 
lost, he gave the lady some further iustruetions, and 
then, desiring her to stay a few juinutes behind him, 
ho returncil to his friend, and aecpnrinted him that 
he had discovered the whole roguery; that the wo- 
man had confessed from whom she h:ni received the 
note, and ])romised to give an information het'ore a 
justice of peace; adding, he was concerned he could 
not attend him thither, being obliged to go to I lie 
other end of the. town to receive thirty pounds, 
which he was to pay that evening. Heartfre<; s dd 
that should not prevent him of his t-ompaiiN, for he 
could easily lend him such a trille. This was ac- 
cordingly (hmc and aecc^pted, and W ild, Ilcariric*, 
and tlie lady w«*rit to the Justice together. 

The warrant being grunterl, and the constable 
being aeipiaiuted by tin* lady, avIio rccei\c<l her 
informatiou from Wild, of Mr. Fierce’s haunts, he 
was easily apprehended, and, being eonfronled with 
Miss Straddle, who swore positively to him, tlionah 
she had never seen him before, lie was committed 
to Newgate, where lie irnnieiliafely (;onv»‘yed an in- 
formation to W^ild of wdiat had ha])])cned, and in tin: 
evening rrH*eived a visit from him. 

Wild ali’ectCMl great concern for Ids friend’s mis- 
fortune, and as great surprise at tin* means by widcli 
it was brought about. However, he told Fierce, that 
he must certainly be mistaken in that point of hm 
having had no acquaintance with Mi.ss Straddle; hut 
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added, that he would find her out, and endeavour 
to take off her evidence, wliieli, he tdiserved, did 
not come homo enougli to endanj'or him ; besides, 
he would seeurc him witnesses of an alihi^ and live 
or six to his character ; so that he need be under no 
apprehension, for his conlinement till the sessions 
would be Ins only j)uni8hment. 

Fierce, who was j^reatly comforted by these as- 
surances of his friend, returned him many tlianks, 
and, both shaking; each other very earnestly by the 
hand, with a very hearty embrace tlu'y separated. 

'I'he hero considered with himself tliat tin; single 
evidence of Miss Straddle would not he sullieimit to 
convict Fi(nce, whom ho resolved to Iiang, as In* w'us 
the person who had principally refused to deliver him 
the stipulated share of tlu; booty ; h<^ then^fon? went 
in (piest of Mr. James Sly, the gentleman who luid 
assisted in the ex])loit, and found and ac(piainted 
him w'itli the a[)prehen«ling of Fierce. Wild llimi, 
intimating his fear lest Fiercui should iinpeacli Sly, 
mlvised him to be l)ef’orehand, to surrender himself 
to a justice* of peace and oiler himsedf asati evidence. 
Sl\ approved Mr. Wild’s opinion, went directly to a 
lUiigistrate, and w'as by liim coininitted to the (late- 
h*ms(', with a promise of being adtnitled evidence 
against his cfunpanieuv. 

rierce was in a few days brought to his trial at 
tiu’ Old Hailey, w'fiere, to his ureat confusion, his 
1)1(1 fri<‘ud Sly appeared against liim, as did Miss 
Stiaddle. His only hopi's were now in the assist- 
ance's which oiir ln*ro ha<l prornisi'd him. These 
unhaj)pily f:iil(*d him : so tluit, tin* evi(h*nce being 
ulain against him, and be making no defence, the 
jury conviete'd him, the court eontleenucd iiim, and 
Mr. Ketcli cxe'cuted him. 

With swell inliiiite address did tliis truly great 
Tiian know Inuv to play with the juissions of men, to 
set them at variance* with eacli eglier, an<l to work his 
"Mil piu|)e)scs enit. of those* jcjilousies and apprehen- 
sions wliieh he* was wondcrfedly ready at creating 
l)y me'ans of tliose great arts widedi the* vidgar call 
treachery, disseiuliling, prennising, lying, fals(*hooel, 
iftc., but which are by great men sninme.*el up in the 
e t)lle‘ctive* name of policy, or politie’s, eir ratlier pol- 
litncs; an art of Avhie-li, as it is the highest exccl- 
I' lici* of human nature, perhaps our great man was 
tile* most ciniue-ut maste-r. 

CHAFTER \ I. 


vioiir to eacli other, addressed them in the following 
gentle, but forcible manner “ Cientleinen, I am 
ashamed to set* men emharkeel in so great and glo- 
rious an undertaking, as that of robbing the public, 
so foolishly and weakly dissejuting among them- 
selves. Ho you think the first inventeirs of hats, or 
at least of the distinctions between them, really con- 
ceived that one form of hats should inspire a man 
with divinity, another with luw% another witli learn- 
ing, or another with bravery ‘1 No, they meant no 
more by these outward signs than to impose on 
tlu! vulgar, and, iiistcail of putting great men to the 
trouble of aeipiiri ug or mainlaiiiiiig tlie substance, 
to make it suflieient that tliey condesei nd to wear 
tlie type or sliadow of it. You do wisely, therefore, 
wln*u in a crowd, to amuse tlie mob by cpuarrels on 
such accounts, that while they are listening to your 
jargon you may with the greater ease and safety 
jiick their pockets : hut surely to he in earnest, and 
priv.ately to keep up such a lidiculous c*oiitentiou 
among yourselvi*s, must argue the highest folly and 
absurdity. When you know' you are all priys, wlnit 
diilerence can a broad or a narrow brim create 1 Is 
a pnp less a pn'f/ in one hat than in another ? If 
the public should he weak enough to interest them- 
selves ill your ipiarrels, and to prefer one pack to 
the other, wliile both are aiming at their purses, it 
is vour business to laugli at, not imitate their folly. 
W hat can be more ridiculous tli.iii for gentlemen to 
quarrel about hats, when there is Jiot one among 
you wliose hat is worth afarthingl "What is the 
use of a hat farther than to keep the head warm, or 
to hide a bald crown from the public t It is the 
mark of a gent 1cm an to move his baton every oc- 
casion ; and in courts and noble assemblies no inuu 
ever wears one. Li't me hear no more therefore of 
tiiis childish disagreement, but all toss up your hats 
Cetherwith oiu; accord, and consider that hat as 
• best, whieli will contain tlie largest booty.” He 
is emled bis speech, which was followed by a 
iniinnuring applause, and immediately all present 
tossed their hats together as ho had commanded 
them. 

CIlAr i'ER MI. 

Slu)v\iu'^ the con>('ti«ciuv winch alteniled llcsivtfree’s adwn- 
lures with i hi ; all natural anil commiui euuu-h to httle 
wretches who deal with ureat men; loi^elher with some pie 
cetleuU of h'lleis, hciu” live ditleronl lucihods of au.sweiin;^ 
a duu. 


Of hats. 

'Vir, had inwv got togetlier a very considerable 
<;t!ij, eoinposed of undone gamcslers, rniiu'vl bai- 
Idi';, hroken tradesmen, ivlle apprenliees, attorneys’ 
and loose and disorderly youtb, wlio, being 
to no fortune, nor bred to any traile or ])ro- 
01 , werir willing to live Itixtiriously witliout 
ir. As tht'se persons wore difierent /;r///c//>/e6', 
/e.7v, frequent disseiisimis grew among them. 
I here jiartieularly two jiarties, viz.f those who 
'v-'ie hats Jicrcoltj cocked, ami those w lio preferred 
di'‘ or tremdier hat, with the brim Happing over 
tiieir eyes. The former were called cavaliers ami 
inry rnry ranter /loys, &;c. ; the latter went by the 
s veral names of wagSy roundhe.nls, shakebags, 
old noils, and several others. Helvvecu these con- 
•">11 il jars arose, insoiniieli that they grew in time 
Jo tfiink there was Noinething essential in their dif- 
'‘lences, and that their int«;rests were incoinpatiblo 
*^'itli eacli other, wliereas, in truth, tln^ difiereiiee lay 
in the fiishion of their hats. AViUl, therefore, 
vuing assembled them all at an alehouse on the 
“i ;litall(*r Fieriai’s execution, and pereeiviug evident 
•^'nlisof their riusuiulerstanding, iVorn their bcha- 


Ekt us mnv return to Ileartffee, to whom the count’s 
note, which he had paid away, was iH'tnnicd, w ith 
an accvmnl that Ihe drawer was not to he louud, 
and that, on impiiriug after him, they had heard he 


• Tin • is somclliiui; very myst tlii'V speech, v ich 

pr«>l»;ilil. that clmptcr wiiilcu hy 

is iiicnlioncil 1)V a Krcncli unllu'r, uii','Ia Im'c 
some light into; but that is unliappil> amom.: ihc Io^m.iIvi 
of that philoMiphcr. It is rciuai kal>lc th.it \^!u(•h is 

Lathi for a hat, sigiiilics likcwi>c a iloi;-Ji.di, a? the t.o'ck 


wool Kvvin il.ith the -kiiv of that animal ; ofwhi. h I sai.posc 
the hats or helmets of the aucieiils were eomposcil. as .urs at 
presfut are of the t»eaver or ralilut. Scplmcle-., in tlie lato-i 
emt of his Ajax, allmies to a meihu.l of eheatim: m hats, amt 
the seholiast'ou the place tells us of one L icp .uU's j; "’ 
a ma-tor of tl..- art. H ol>s,..a.nl.l. ■ l.ko ■ "> 
ill thf llrst Haul of lloauT, t.'lK .v.-;' i" a'l.i r, tli.it 

tu> h.ill ilo-'s ovos. Kotv. antin' m-.s ol a ar.. li.inaMiiii.T 

.hall .h,t'"of .•lltoost ..»> otloT ....rt, • ['VT':'; . rVIlL 'on' 
ofrepio.ieh. lie must therelore ueau that lu ha I a hat (Ul. 
wh • . atis. fro... till' .'rt'alof 'I «at in'"!- <’<• "f 

.some other ,„r tl.at c.islom, w Inch liadi 

.suptustitious Opm < . showing respect by pulling 

with “os'^Vpeviois w ill it on. I shall covu lu.b. this leavuvul 
noil: vlhi, roliulrk that t'- " '.a ot.l ha. ... at v.via...t 
by thevuf.Mr.ni honourable sciiaf. 
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THE LIFE OF 


was run away, aiul consoquontly the' luoiioy was 
now denial i(h‘d of tlie endorsiu*. 'I'ho apprelieiisioii 
of such a loss would liave aliected any iiiau of busi- 
ness, but much more one whose unavoi«!:ibIe ruin 
it must prove. He expressed so much concern and 
confusion on t.liis occasion, that tlie ])ropri('tor of the 
note was frig-htened, and resolved to lose no time 
in securing what he could. So that in the after- 
noon of th(‘ same day Mr. Snaj) was commissioned 
to pay Ileartfree a visit, which lie did with bis usual 
formality, and conveyed him to liis own house. 

Mrs, Ileartfree w’as no sooner informed of what 
had hapjiencd to her husband than she raved like 
one distraeted ; hut after she had ^elUed the first 
agonies of her passion in tears ami lamentations 
slie applied herself to all possible means to procure 
lier liLishaiul’s liberty. She hastciUMl to beg her 
neiglibours to secure bail for liim. Hut, as the news 
had arrived at tlieir houses before her, she found none 
of them at lionu*, exeiqit an honest qiiaker, whose 
servants durst not tell a lie. However, she suc- 
ceeded no better with him, for unluckily he had 
made an allirmation the day before that he would 
never be bail for any man. After many fruitless 
cilbrts of this kind she ri'paired to her liushand, to 
comfort liim at least w ith lier presence. Slie found 
him scaling the last of several letters, w'hicli he was 
(h sjiatchiiig to his frimuls and cn*ditoi*s. 'j’he mo- 
ment he saw her a sudden Joy sparkled in liis eyi's, 
which, however, had a very short duration ; for 
despair soon closed them again ; nor could ho help 
bursting into some jiassioiiale expressions of concern 
for her and his little family, which she, on her part, 
did her utmost to lessen, by endeavouring to miti- 
gate the loss, and to raise iii him hopes from the 
count, who might, she said, he possibly only gone 
into the eouiitrv. She comlbrtial him likewisi* with 
the t'xjiectatiou of favour from liis acipiaintanc*, 
especiaily Irom tliosi; whom he had in a particular 
manner obliged and served. Lastly, she <‘onjure<l 
him, by all the value and esteem he professed for 
her, not to endanger his health, on which tdone de- 
pend(‘d her hap[tiness, by too great an indulgence 
of grief; assuring him iluit no state of life could 
ap])ear unhajijiy to her with him, unless his own 
sorrow or discontent made it so. 

Ill this manner did this weak poor-s])irife(l woman 
attcmjit to relieve her hnshand's j)ains, which it 
wonhl have rather hceumo Ikt to aggravate, by not 
only painting out his misery in the liveliest colours 
imaginable, but by upbraiding him with that folly 
and contideiice whicli Innl occasioned it, and by la- 
menting Jicrown hard fate in being obliged to share 
his sulleriiigs. 

Ileartfree returned this goodness (as it is called) 
of his wife with the wannest gratitude, and they 
passed an hour in a scene of tenderness too low anil 
ronternjilihle to be recounted to our great readers. 
AVe shall therefore omit all such relations, as they 
tend only to make human nature low and ridiculous. 

Those messengers who had obtained any answers 
to his letters now returned. AVe sliall here cojiv a 
few of them, as they may serve for precedemts* to 
others who have an occasion, which happens coni- 
monl}' enough in genteel life, to answer the imper- 
tinence of a dun. 

LF/fTEIl I. 

Mr, HEAiiTFRKi:,~My lord commands mo to tell you lie U very 
much surprised at your assurance in asking for money which 
yuu kn()% - hdliilK-cn so little while* duo; however, as he intends 

deal nc loiig<*r it your shop, h(‘hal}i ordereil me to jtjiy you 
as 8»ion as f shall h ue! c.-ish in hand, which , ceuihieiering many 
disluiisements for hills long duo, , can’t possihly promise 
any time, &c., at present. And am your humhle servant, 

UiKJEH MoRJiCUAFT. 


LETTER II. 

Dkxu Sir, — The money, as you Indy s.ay, hath l)*‘cn three 
yevirs due. hut upon my soul 1 urn at pre.-»ent incapiililo of pav- 
ing a farthing; hut, as I douht not, very shortly not only to 
<*ontent tiiat small liill, hut liki‘»'ise* to lay out very eroiisidei- 
alile I’urlher stuns at \otir house, liopif you will nu’e’t w ith no 
iiieonve*uieii<-i‘ l)\ iIun short delay in, dear sir, your most siu- 
ceil! humhle servant, Cua. Courtly. 

M.TTillt TII. 

Mr, Hkmitfri r.,— I h»*g you would not ai-ejuahit my hua- 
baud of the triniug eleht hetweeu us ; lor, sis I Know you to Ut 
a \ery gooil natuied msiu, 1 will trust you with si see-ri't ; li» 
gave* me toe money long siiueto diselnrge it, wliieli 1 had tin# 
ill hick to h»'e at play. You iioiv he a.ss.red 1 will satisly Non 
toe lir.^t 4)ppoituiiiU , tiiul am, sir, your \ery limuhle si*r\aiil, 

Cviii. Ki'uheus, 

Plea-se to present my couqiliments to Mi.s. lleailliee, 

I.ETTEll IV. 

Mr. TnoM\s TIkartkuky, Sir. — ^D iirs reeeiveel ; hut .is to 
sum meiitioueei theieiu, doth nut suit at present. Vour liuiuhlo 
servant, I’K-rKR Pm .mu-;. 

LETTi:it V. 

Sir, -I am sinceredy sorry it is not at pn-.sent juissihle for ino 
tn eomply with yemr reqiu'st. espe*ei:illy after so m.iny olili_a- 
tions reeei\<*d on my side, of w hich 1 sii.ill alwavsenleitain the 
most grate-fill me-mory. 1 am very gn-aily eoneiuiied at \(piir 
misfortune-s, and w'ouhl have waileil u|H>n you in pe-rsoii, l<i;t 
am not at present \ery well, uni lie^nles, am ohli;-e<l to s^o 
this I'MMiiiig to Vauxhall. I am, sir, ymr most oliliged hum 
hill sertant, Cn \.s. Easy. 

P,S.— 1 hope good Mrs. Ileartfree and the ih-ar little oiieii 
are well. 

'rh(*re were more letters to much the same put- 
pose ; but we ])ro})osefl giving oiir reader :i taste oulv. 
Of all these, the hist wtis iidiiiitcly tlie most giatiiig 
to poor llctirtfrcc, as it came iVom one to wlioui, 
when ill distress, lie liad himself lent it consideralile 
sum, :tnd of whose [>rcsciit llourisliiug ciri.’iimstaiiet 
he was well a.ssiired. 

CHAri’Kll VI II. 

In wliich our hero carries okkat.vkss to an immodi-rate lu iglit. 
Lkt u.s reinovi*, therefore, jis hist as we e.ui, t'.i" 
iletestahle picture of iiigrtit it ude, and present tlu 
much more :igreeablt! [lortrait of that assnranre to 
which the rreiieh very properly annex tin* epithet 
of good. Ileartfree had searct* done n-ailitig Ms 
letters wlieii our hero ajipeared Ix-fore his eyi-s; not 
with that aspect with which a pitiful jiarson ineel'i 
his patron after having’ op])o.sed him at an i leelion, 
or whieli a doctor W(*ars when sneaking aw;iy hanii 
a door where he is iiifurnn d of his patient’s death; 
not with that downcast eoniitenanee! which hi trays 
the man who, alter a strong eontliet between virtue, 
and vice, hath surrendered Ids mind to the latter, 
and is discovered in Ids first, tieaehery; hut with 
that, noble, hold, gn-at eonlidence with wliicli a 
prime minister a.'i.sures Ids dejjciident that the place 
he jiroiidsed him w'as disposi'il of hchire. And siicli 
coneern ;iii(l uneasiness as he expresses in ld> l''uks 
on those occasions did AVild testily on the tir.4 
meeting of Ids friend. And us the said prime mi- 
nister chides you for neglect, of your interest in iml 
having asked in time, so did our hero attack Heart- 
frei? for his giving credit to the count; and, witln'iit 
suHering Idrn to make any answi'r, proceeded in 
torrent of words to overwJielni him with alnisc, 
which, however frieiully its intention might Ix', 
scarce to he outdone by an enemy. Hy these iiicaiH 
Ileartfree, who might perliaps otherw ise liaveM'idn 
some little concern for that recommendation wlnf | 

AVild had given himto the count, was totally jirevcnh 
from any such endeavour; and, like an imadnin 
prince, when attacked in his ow’ti dominions» 
to recall his whole strength to defend hirnsel « 
home. This indeed he did so well, by 
the figure and outw’ard appearance of the connf 
his ecpiipage, that AVild at length grew a 
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and with a sigh said, “ I confess I have the 
least reason of all mankind to censure another for an 
imprudence of this nature, as f am myself the most 
easy to be imposed upon, and indeed have been so 
by this count, who, if he be insolvent, liuth cheated 
me of live hundred pounds. But, for my own part,*’ 
said he, “ I will not yet despair, nor would I have 
you. Many men have found it convenient to re- 
tire or abscond for a while, and afterwards have 
paid their debts, oral least handsomely componmled 
them. This I am certain of, shotdd a composition 
take place, which is the worst I tliiiik that can he 
apprehended, 1 shall he the only loser ; for I sliall 
think myself obliged in honour to repair your loss, 
even though you must confess it was princii)ally 
owing to your own folly. Z — ds ! liad I imagined 
it necessary, I would have cautiomal )ou, but 1 
thought tlie part of the town where he lived sufficient 

caution not to trust him. Ami such a sum I 

The devil must have been in you certainly!” 

This was a degree of impudence beyond poor 
Mrs. ITcartfri'c’s imagination. Though slie had 
before ventc<l tin* iiujst vioh'iit <‘xecrations on Wild, 
she was now thoroughly satistied of his iuiioccuco, 
and begged him not to insist any longer oil what he 
perei'ived so deejdy aliected her Imshaud. She 
said tra<le could not be canie<l on without credit, 
and surely ln‘ was sufiieienlly justified in giving it to 
such a person as the count apj)e!)rcd to be. Hesi«ies, 
she said, ladleetioiis on what%\'as jiast’and irretriev- 
able would b(' of little service; that their present 
businc?ss was to consider how to j)reveut the «wil 
consequences whicli threatein’d, and first to endea- 
vour to procure her husband his lilxTt} . “ Wliy doth 

lie not procure bail !’* said Wild. “Alas! sir,” said 
slu;, “w'c have apjjlied to many of our acquaintance 
in vain ; we have met with excuses even where we 
could least expect them.” ‘‘Not l)ail I” answered 
Wild, in a passion; “In' shall ha\e bail, if there is 
any in the world. It is now v('rv late, but trust me 
to jirocure him bail to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. lleaitfrec naadved tliese professions xvith 
teiirs, and told Wild he was a friend indeed. She 
ihen proposed to stay that evening with her bus-, 
hand, but he would not permit her on account of 
Ids little family, wliom he woidd iu»t. agree to fru-stto 
the (rare of servants in tliis lime of confusion. 

A liackney-coacli Avas then s(’nt for, but v/ithout 
snc(!ess ; for these, like hackuev-frieiids, always offer 
themselves iu tlie sunshino, hiit are never to lx; 
found wlien you want them. And as for a chair, 
Mr. Snap lived in a part of the towni which chair- 
laeu very lilth? fVe(|uent. The good woman was 
thonTore ot)lig(nl to walk home, whitficr th(? gallant 
Mild offered to .'itteiid her as a protector. This 
favour w'as tliankfully accepted, and, the. husband 
Jind Avite Ijaving taken a tender leave of each other, 
the torrncr wais locked iu and the l:ilt(.*r locked out 
by tlie hands of Mr. Snap himself. 

As this visit of Mr. Wild’s to Heart free may seem 
of those passages in history whieli w’riters, Draw^- 
eanair-like, introduce only becausr. ifunf dare ; indeed, 
it may seem somew’har contradictory to the great- 
ness of our hero, and may tend to blemish his ch:i- 
lae.ter with an imputation of that kind of friendsliip 
which savours loo much of Aveakness and iinpru- 
it, may be necessary to aeeouiit for this visit, 
jspeeially to our more sagacious readers, Avhose sa- 
aeti.jii shall ahvays consult iu tin? most espe- 
mann(?r. They are to know then that at the 
interview Avith !Mrs. Tfeartfrce Mr. Wild had 
conceive,,] that passion, or .affection, or friendship, or 
for that handsome creature, Avhicli the geutle- 
m tills our agi« agreed to call lovk, and Aviuch 
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is indeed no other than that kind of affection Avhicfi, 
after the exercise of the dominical day is over, a 
lusty dhdiie is apt to conceive for the Avell-dressed 
sirloin or handsome buttock Avhich the Avell-cdiHed 
squire in gratitude sets before him, and Avhich, so 
violent is liis love, he devours iu imagination the 
moment he sees it. Not less ardent Avas the hungry 
))assioii of our hero, wlio, from the moment he had 
e ist his eyes on tliat charming dish, hvid cast about 
iu his mind by what metliod he might come at it. 
'riiis, as he penauved, might most easily bo effected 
after the ruin of Hearlfree, which, for other consi- 
derations, he had intended. So he jiostponed all 
endeavours for this purpose till lie had first ctfeeted 
Avhat, by order of time, Avas regularly to precede 
this latter design ; Avith such regularity did this our 
liero conduct all his schemes, and so truly superior 
AA^as he to all the elforts of passion, wliicli so often 
disconcert and disappoint the noblest views of others. 


CUArTLR IX. 


‘ Ix'tvA'i’cii Mrs. H(;art- 
of our hi*vf> Afc’oriliy the 
ra a'stnai.'dinuait. 


More oTiF.ATNFss ill Willi. A low 
IVoc and hur ehildrun, and a M‘l-.t 
hil'host admiration, and i 

WnffN first Wild conducted his ll ime (or rather his 
dish, to contium* our metaphor) from the proprii^tor, 
he had proji'cted a di'sign of conveying her to one 
of those ealing-liouses in ('ovent-garden, Avhere 
female flesh is deliciously dressed and served up to 
the greedy apjadites of young gmitlemen ; hut, tear- 
ing lest she should not coim? readily enougli into his 
Avishes, and that, by too eager and liasty a pursuit, 
he should frustrate Ids future (*xpectatious, and 
luckily at tin; same time a noble hint suggesting 
itself to him by Avhiith hi* might almost inevitafily 
secure liis pleasure, togetlier Avith his prolK, he con- 
tented himself Avith waiting on Mrs. Ifeartfree 
home, and, after many protestations of friendship 
and service to licr liushand, took his leave, and pro- 
mised to visit her early in the morning, and to con- 
duct her hack to Mr. Snap’s. 

Wild now retired to a iiight-eellar, Avhere he found 
several of his aequaintaiiee, Avith Avhoin lie spent 
the remaining part of tin* night in revelling ; nor did 
the least compassion for Heartfree’s inisfbrtuues dis- 
turb the pleasure of his cups. So truly great was 
his soul, that it Avas ahsolutidy composed, save that 
an appri'heiision of Miss Tishy’s making some dis- 
eoA'ery (as she was then in no good temper towards 
him) a little rutiled and disquieted the. perfect sere- 
nity he Avouid otherAvise have enjoyed. As he had, 
therefore, no oji’portunity of seeing lier that eA ening, 
he AATote her a li'tter full of ten thousand i)rotesta- 
tioiis of fioiiourahle love, and (which he more de- 
pended on) eontainiug as mariA jiromises, in ordei 
to bring the young lady into good humour, Avithou* 
aequainliiig her in the least Avitli his suspicion, or 
giving her any caution ; for it Avas Ids eoustant 
maxim noA'or to put it into any one’s head to do you a 
mischief by aequaiiitiiig him that it is in his power. 

We must now return to Mrs. Hearttn'c, A\ho 
passed a sleepless night in as great agonies and 
horror for the ahsenee of her hushaml as a line aw 
broil woman wonbl I'im-I at llie ■•.•l.in. of hers from 
a lonir voyage or journey. In tl.e morning the ehil- 
.hen beim.brnnahl to her. the eldest asked where 
dear papa was ! At wl.ieh she. eould not retrain 
from hurslino i„to tears. Tlie etuld, pereeivii^ .t 
said, •• Don’t erv, iiiaiiiiiia ; 1 am sure papa would not 
rtay alinia.l if li'e eould help it.” At these wonts she 
eaindit tlie eliild in tier arms, and, llirowins h.u-self 
info the eliair in an a^ony »l passion, eried out. 
*• No, my cliild ; nor shall all the maliee ot hell keep 
US lomr asunder.” 

2 o 
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Thefte nre circumstances which we sliould not, for 
the amusement of six or seven readers only, have 
inserted, had they not served to show that there are 
W'cakiiesses in vulgar life to which great minds are 
so entirely strangers tliat they have not oven an 
idea of them ; and, secondly, by exposing the folly 
of this low creature, to set otf and elevate that great- 
ness of which we endeavour to draw a true portrait 
in this history. 

Wild, entering the room, found the mother with 
one child in her arms, and the other at her kne 
After paying her his compliments, he desired her to 
dismiss the children ami servant, for that he had 
something of the greatest moment to impart to her. 

She immediately complied with his request, and, 
the door being shut, asked him with great eagerness 
if he had succeeded in his intentions of procuring 
the bail. He answered he had not endeavoured at 
it yet, for a scheme had entered into his head by 
which she might certainly preserve her husband, 
herself, and her family. In ord(‘r to which he ad- 
vised her instantly to remove with the most valuable 
jewels she had to Holland, before any statute of 
baukruptey issued to prevent her ; that he wouhl 
himself attend her thither and place her in f^fety, 
and then return to deliver her husband, who would 
he thus easily able to satisfy his creditors. He added 
that he was that instant come from Snap’s, whore 
he had communicated the scheme to Heartfree, 
who had great ly approved of it, and desired her to 
put it in execution without delay, concluding that a 
moment was not to be lost. 

The mention of her husband’s approbation left no 
doubt in this poor woman’s breast; she only desired 
a moment’s time to pay him a visit in order to take 
her leave. But Wild peremptorily n'fused ; he said 
by every moment’s delay she risked the ruin of her 
family; that she would be absent only a few days 
from him, for that the moment he had lodged her 
safe in Holland he would return, procure her hus- 
band his liberty, and bring him to her. I have been 
the unfortunate, the innocent cause of all my dear 
Tom’s calamity, madam, said he, and I will perish 
with him or see liim out of it. iMrs. Heartfree over- 
flowed with acknowledgments of his goodness, but 
still begged for the shortest interview with her hus- 
band. Wild declared that a minute’s delay might 
be fatal ; and added, though with the voice of sor- 
row rather than of anger, tluit if she had not resolu- 
tion enough to execute the commands he brought 
her from her husband, his ruin would lie at her 
door ; and, for his own part, he must give up any 
farther meddling in his alfairs. 

8he then proposed to take her children with her ; 
but Wild would not permit it, sa}iug they would 
only retard their flight, and that it would be ])ro- 
perer for her husband to bring them. He at length 
absolutely prevailed on this poor W(nrian, who im- 
mediately packed up the most valuable effects she 
could 6nd, and, after taking a tender leave of her 
infants, earnestly recommended them to the care of 
a very faithful servant. Then they called a hacknr-y- 
coach, which conveyed them to an inn, where they 
were furnished with a ch-ariot and six, in which 
they set forward for Harwich. 

Wild rode with an exulting heart, secure, as he 
now thought himself, of the possession of that lovely 
woman, together with a rich cargo. In short, he 
enjoyed in his mind all the happiness which unbri- 
dled lust and rapacious avarice could promise him. 
As to the poor creature who was to satisfy these pas- 
sions, hei whole soul was employed in refh cling on 
the condition of her husband and children. A single 
word scarce escaped her lips, though many a tear 


gushed from her brilliant eyes, which, if I may usf 
a coarse expression, served only as delicious sauce tc 
heighten the appetite of Wild. 


CHAPTER X. 

SeS'ad ventures very new and surprisins;. 

WiiKN they an-ived at Harwich they found a vessel, 
which had put in there, just ready to depart for Rot- 
terdam. So they went immediately on board, and 
sailed with a fair wind; but they had hardly pro- 
ceeded out of siglit of laud when a sudden and vio- 
lent storm arose and drove them to the south-west ; 
insomuch that the captain apprehended it impossible 
to avoid the Goodwin Sands, and he and all his crew 
gave themselves for lost. Mrs. Heartfree, who luul 
no other apprehensions from death but thosi* of 
leaving her dear husband and children, fell on her 
knees to beseech tlu; Almighty’s favour, when Wild, 
with a contempt of danger truly great, took a resolic 
tion as worthy to be admired perhaps .as any recorded 
of the bravest hero, ancient or modern ; a rcsolutiori 
which plainly proved him to have these two quali- 
fications so necessary to a hero, to be superior to nil 
the energies of fear or pity. He saw the tyrant death 
ready to rescue from him his intended prey, wliich 
ho had yet devoured only in imagination. Ho 
therefore swore be would prevent liim, and inimcdi- 
atcly attacked the poor wretch, who was in the ut- 
most agonies of <lospair, first with solicitation, and 
afterwards with force. 

Mrs. Heartfree, the moment she understood liis 
meaning, which, in her ))resent temper of mind, and 
in the opinion she Indil of him, she did not immedi- 
ately, rejected him u itli all the repulse's wliicli indig- 
nation and horror could animate; but wlicn In? 
attempted violence slu* filled the cabin witli In-r 
shrieks, which were so vehement that they reached 
the ears of the cajitain, the storm at this time luckily 
abating. This man, who was a brute rfi1lu‘r tVnnj 
bis education and the element he inhabited than 
from nature, ran hastily ilownto her assistaix'c, and, 
finding her struggling on the ground with our hero, 
he pn'sently rescued her from her intended ravislier, 
ivho was soon obliged to quit the woman, in order 
o engage with her lusty champion, w’lio spared 
neither pains nor blows in the assistance of his fair 
passenger. 

When the short battle was over, in which our hero, 
had he not been overpowered with numbers, who 
came down on their captain’s side, would have been 
victorious, the captain r.ipi)C(l out a hearty oath, and 
asked Wild, if he had no more Christianity in him than 
to ravish a woman in a storm ‘1 To which the otfier 
greatly and sullenly answereil, “ It was very well ; 
hut d — n him if he had not satisfaction the ino- 
nieiit they came on shore,” The captain with great 

scorn replied, “ Kiss, ” &e., and then, forcing 

AVild out of the cabin, he, at Mrs. Hearlfrce’s re- 
quest, locked her into it, and returned to the cure 
of his ship. 

The storm was now entirely ceased, and nothing 
remained hut the usual ruffling of the sea .alter if, 
when one of the sailors spied a sail at adistama, 
which the eafitain wisely apprehended might he a 
privateer (for we were then engaged in a war wit i 
France), and immediately ordered all the sail 
sible to he crowded; but this caution was in vaiib 
for the little wind which then blew was directly af - 
verse, so that the ship bore down upon them, 
soon appeared to he what the captain had fearc( , 
French privateer. Ho was in no condition ol ^ 
unee, and immediately struck on her firing the t* 
gull. The captain of the Fwiichman, with scve. 
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of his liands, came on board the English vessel, 
which th(‘y rilled of everything valuable, and, amongst 
the? rest, of poor Mrs. lleartfree’s whole cargo; and 
then taking tin? ercAV, together with tin? two pas- 
sengers, aboard his own ship, ho detcrinined, as the 
otlicr Avould bo only a burthen to him, to sink her, 
she being very old and leaky, and not w’orth going 
back with to Dunkirk. He prciserved, therefore, 
nothing but the boat, as his own was none of the 
best, and then, pouring a broadside into her, he sent 
her to the bottom. 

The French captain, who was a very young fellow, 
and a man of gallantry, was presently enamoured to 
no small degree wdtli his beautiful captive ; and, ima- 
gining Wiki, from some words he dropped, to be her 
husband, notwithstanding the ill affeetion towards 
him which aj)p('arod in her looks, he asked Inn* if 
bIio understood French. She answered iu the af- 
lirmativc, for indeed she did pcufectly w’cll. He then 
asked her h<nv long she and that gcmtlernaii (point- 
ing to Wild) had been marricu. She answered, with 
a deep sigh and many tears, that slie was married 
indeed, hnt not to that villain, who was the sole 
cause of all her misfortunes. Thi' apj)ellatiou raised 
a curiosity in the captain, and he importuned her in 
Ro pressing but gentle a manner to ae(|uaiiit him 
with the injuries sin? eomplaiiicd of, that she was at 
last prevaih'd on to recount to him the whole history 
of her alllietions. This so movt'd tin? captain, who 
had too little notions of greatness, and so incensed 
him agiiinst our hero, that he resuhed to punish him ; 
and, witliout rtigard to the laws of war, In? immedi- 
ately ordere<l out his shatt(‘n?d boat, and, making 
Wild a present of lialf-a-dozeii biscuits to prolong 
his misery, he put him therein, and then, committing 
him to the mercy of the sea, proeeodod on his cruise. 


CHAVTFU Xr. 

Tho great and wondn ful behaviour of our hero in the boat. 
It is probable that a desire of ingratiating hims(‘lf 
with his eharming captive, or ratlnu* eoinpieror, had 
no little share in promoting this extiaordinary act of 
illegid justice ; for the Frenchman had conceived the 
same sort of passion or hunger W’hich ^Vild him- 
self had f(?lt, and was almost as much rosolvcil, by 
some means or other, to satisfy it. AVe w ill leave 
him however at present iu the. pursuit of his wdshes, 
and attend our hefo in hi.-i boat, since it is in eir- 
curustances of distress that true greatness appears 
most Avoiiderful. For that a prince in the midst of 
his courtiers, all ready to compliment him wdtli his 
lavouritc character or title, and indeed Avith c\ery- 
thing else, or that a comiueror, at the head of a 
hundred thousand men, all prejiared to execute his 
will, how ambitious, Avanton,or cruel soever, shoukl, 
in th(? giddiness of their pride, elevate themselves 
many degrees above those their tools, setnns not 
‘litUcult to he imagined, or indeed accounted for, 
lint that a man in chains, in prison, nay, in the vilest 
ilungeon, should, Avith persevering pride and obsti- 
nate dignity, diseover that vast superiority in hisoAvu 
nature over the rest of mankind, Avlio to a vulgar eye 
sec?rri much liappier than himself ; nay, that lie 
should discover heaven and providence (whose pecu- 
liar care, it seems, he is) at that very time at Avork 
mr him ; this is among the arcana of greatness, to 
he perfectly understood only by an adejit iu that 
Bcience. 

AVliat could be imagined more miserable than the 
Situation of our hero at this season, floating in a 
nttle boat on tlie open seas, Avithout oar, Avithont 
*ail, and at the mercy of the first waAC to ovej Avhclm 
nay, this Avas indeed the fair side of his for- 


tune, as it Avas a much mere eligible fate than that 
alternative which threatened him Avith almost una- 
voidable certainty, viz. starving Avith hunger, the 
sure con.S(?queuce of a conlinuance of the calm. 

Our hero, finding himself in this condition, began 
to ejaculate a round of blaspliemies, Avhieh the 
reader, Avitlioiit being over-pious, miglit he offended 
at seeing repeated. He then aecust'd the Avhole fe- 
male sex, and the pas don of love (as he culled it), 
particularly that Avliich lie bore to Mrs. Hearlfree, 
as the unhaiipy occasion of his ])res(?nt sufferings. 
At length, finding himself descending too much info 
the language of meanness and cornphtirit, he stopped 
short, and soon after broke fortli as folloAvs : “ D — ji 
it, a man can die but once! Avhat signifies itl 
Every man must die, and when it is over it is over. 
1 ncA'er was afraid of anything yet, nor I Avon’t be- 
gin noAV ; no, d — n im*, won't I. AVdiat signihVii 
feart I sliall die Avheth(?r I am afraid or no: avIio’s 
afraid then, d — n me V' At Avhich Avoids he looked 
extremely fierce, but, recollecting that no one Avas 
present to see him, he relaxed a little the terror of 
his countenance, and, pausing a Avhile, reiieated the 
Avoid, d — n! “ Sii])pos(? I should be d — ned at last," 
cries he, ‘‘Avhen I never thought a syllable? of the 
matter! I liave often laughed :iu(l made a jest about 
it, and yet it may he so, lor aiiylhiiig Avhich I knoAv 
to the contrary. If there should be another AA'orld 
it Avill go hard Avith me, that is certain. I shall 
ncAcr escape for Avhat I have done to Hearlfree. 
The devil must have im? for that uiulouhtedly. The 
devil! PshaAv ! I am not such a fool to hi? frightened 
at him muther. No, no ; Avhen a man’s dead there’s 
an end of him. I Avisli I Avas certainly satisfied of 
it though ; for there arc some mc?n of learning, as I 
have heard, of a different opinion. It is but a had 
chance, methinks, I stand. If there he no other 
Avorld, Avhy I sliall he in no Avorse condition than a 

block or a stone : but if there should d — ii me 

I Avill think no longer about it. — Let a pack of coav- 
aidly rascals he afraid of death, I dare look him in 
the face, lint shall I stay and ho starved? — Xo, 1 
will eat up the biscuits the French son of a Avliore 
bestoAved on iin*, and tlnui leap into tlie sea for 
drink, since the unconscionable dog hath not al- 
low'cd me a single dram.” Having thus sai»i, he 
proceeded immediately to put his purpose in execu- 
tion, and, as his n*solution never failed him, he. had 
no sooner despatched the small quantity of proAision 
Avliicli Ids enemy had Avith no vast lihiuality jire- 
sented him, than he cast himself headlong into the 


CHAPTER XIT. 

’Thi? str.An*!C ami yet luatiiral est aja? of our liero. 

Ouli hero, having Avilh Avoiiderful resolution throAvn 
himself into the sea, as avc mentioned at the end 
of tlie last chapter, Avas miraculously Avithin hvo 
minutes after replaced in his boat ; and this Avitli- 
out the assistance of a dolphin or a seaiiorse, or any 
other fish or animal, avIio are always as ready at 
hand Avhen a poet or historian ph ases to call for 
them to carry a hero througli the sea, as any chair- 
man at a eofleo-liouse door near St. James’s to 
convey a beau over a street, and preserve Ins Avliite 
stockings. The truth is, we do not choose to have 
any reemu-se to from the strict obsenance 

\vc pay to that ruh^ ot Ilorai e, 

AVc Dc'us infersit. nisi dijfnHS 

The meaninsr of rvhieh is, .ionot bring in a super- 
natural agent when you can do without him ; and 
indeed we are mm h deeper read in natural than 
supernatural causes. We will therefore endeavour 
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to account for this extraordinary event from the for- 
mar of these; and in dt)in!^ this it ^vill i)e necessary 
to disclose some profound secrets to our reader, ex- 
tremely well worth his knowing, and which niay 
serve him to iiecount for many occurrences of tlie 
phenomenons kind wliich have formerly appeared 
in this our hemisphere. 

Bo it known then that the great Alma Mater, 
Nature, is of all other females the most obstinate, 
and tenacious of her purpose*. So true is that ob- 
servation, 

Nttfuram tspellns furen licet, u<que reemret. 

Which I need not render in English, it being to be 
found in a book which most line gentlemen are 
forced to read. Whatever Nature, therefore, pur- 
poses to herself, she never sullers any reason, design, 
or aeeident to frustrate. Now, thougli it may setmi 
to a shallow observer that some persons were <le- 
signed by Nature for no use or purpose whatever, 
vet certain it is that no man is born info the world 
without liis particular allotment ; viz. some to be 
kings, some statesmen, some ambassa<lors, some 
bishops, some generals, and so on. Ot tlvesc there 
he two kinds ; those to whom Nature is so generous 
to give some endowment (pialifying them for the. 
j)art3 she intends them afterwards to act on this 
stage, and those whom she uses as iiistaiiees of her 
unlimited power, ami for wliose preferment to such 
and such stations Solomon himself could have in- 
vented no other reason than that Nature designed 
them so. Theiio latter some great pliilosophers 
have, to show them to he the favourites of Nature, 
distinguished by the liommral)!*? appellation of na- 
TUHAi.s, Indeed, the true reason of the general 
ignorance of mankiml on tliis head s(‘ems to b<*this; 
that, as Nature chooses to evecute those her j)urposes 
by certain second causes, and as mail) of tliese 
second causes seem so totally foreign to lier design, 
the wit of man, which, like his e)e, sees best ili- 
rectly forward, and very little iuid imperfectly wliat 
is oblique, is not aide to disecin the end by llie 
means. Thus, how a hiunlsome wife or daughter 
should contribute to execute lier original designa- 
tion of a g(;neral, or how Halti'rv or half a dozen 
houses in a borough-town should denote a judge, 
or a bishoj), he is not capable of comprehending. 
And, indeed, we ourselves, wise as we are, are 
forced to reason ah cjfecta ; and if we liad lieeii askeil 
what Nature had iutende<l such men for, before slie 
herself had by the e\ent demonstrated her purpose, 
it is possible we might sometimes haM? been puzzled 
to declare ; for it must lie confessed that at first 
sight, and to a mind uninspired, a man of vast na- 
tural capacity and much atajuiicd knowlcdgi; may 
seem by Nature designed for jiower and lionour, ra- 
ther than one remarkable only for the want of these, 
and indeed all other qualitications ; whereas daily 
experience convinces us of the contrary, and urivi'S 
us as it were into the opinion I have here disclosed. 

Now, Nature having originally intended our great 
man for that final exaltation whicli, as it is tlie most 
proper and becoming end of all great men, it were 
heartily to be wished they might all arrive at, would 
by no means be diverted from her purpose. iShe 
therefore no sooner spied him in the water than 
she softly whispered in his ear to attempt the re- 
covery of his boat, which call he immediately 
obeyed, and, being a good swimmer, and it being a 
perfect calm, with great facility accompli.shed it. 

Thus we think this passage in our history, at first 
HO greany surprising, is very naturally accounted 
for, and our relation rescued from the Prodigious, 
which, though it often occurs in biography, is not to 
be encouraged nor much commended on any occa- 


sion, iniless when absolutely necessary to prevent 
the history’s being at an end. Secondly, we hope 
our hero is justilieil from that imputation of want of 
resolution whicli must have been fatal to the great- 
ness of his character. 

CHAPTER XI 11. 

The conclusion of the bout ailviMitiirc, and the end of the 
second botik. 

Our hero passed the remainder of the evetiing, the 
night, and the lu'xt day, in a condition not much to 
he euvi(‘d by any passion of tin? human mind, 
unless by ambition ; which, provided it ran only 
entertain itself with the most distant imisiir of 
fame’s tnmipet, ean disdain all the Jileasures of the 
seiisiiaiist, and those more solemn, though quieter 
eoiufiirts, W'hich a good eonscieiice suggests to a 
Christian philosopher. 

He spent his time in contemplation, that is to say, 
ill hlasjilieniing, cursing, and sometimes singing aiid 
wdiistling. At last, when eold and liiiiigi'r had al- 
most suhdmul his native fierceness, it being a good 
ileal ])ast midnight and extremely dark, he tliought. 
he beheld a light at a distaiiee, w hieli tlie cloudiness 
of the sky prevented his mistaking fora star: this 
light, howiwer, did not seem to ajijiroaeli him, at 
least it approached by such impcrcejilildc flegrees 
that it guAc him \ery little comfort, and at length 
totally forsook him. He tlieiL renewed his eonteni- 
platioii as before, in whicli he continued till the hay 
began to break, when, to his inexpri'ssihle delight, 
he beheld a sail at a very little distance, and w'liieh 
luckily seemed to be making towards him. He 
was likewise soon esjiied by those in the vesstd, w'lio 
wanted no signals to inform them of his distress, 
and, as it was almost a calm, and their euurse lay 
within live hmnlriul yards of him, they lioisted out 
their boat and fetchcil him aboard. 

The captain of this ship was a Erenchrnan; slie 
was laden with ileal from Norway, and had been 
extremely shattered in the late storm. T'his captain 
was of that kind of men who are aelnated by gem?- 
I ral liumanity, and whose eompassiou ean be raisid 
I by the distress of a fellow'-ercaturo, thongh of a 
nation wliose king hath quarrelled w ith the inonairli 
I of their own. He therefore, eoininiseraling the 
cireumstances of Wild, who had diessi'd up a story 
I proper to imjiose upon siieli a silly fellow, told liiiii 
1 that, as himsidf wi ll knew, In^ must be a prisoner 
on his :uTi\ul in I'raiieo, but llnit be would en- 
deavour to jiroenre his redemption ; for which oiir 
hero greatly thanked him. But, as they were mak- 
ing very slow' sail ffor they had lost tlieir m;iiii-in:i>t 
ill the storm), Wild saw a little vessel at a distance, 
they being within a few leagues of the llnglisl 
sliore, which, on inquiry, he was informed was 
probably an Emglish lishing-boat. And, it being 
then perfectly calm, he proposed that, if they would 
accominoilate him wdth a jiair of scullers, he conk) 
get within reach of the boat, at least near ciunigN 
to make signals to her ; and he preferred any 
to the certain fate of being a prisoner. As bis 
courage was somewhat restored by the provisions 
(especially brandy) with which the Frencliinan b«'l 
supplied him, he was so earnest in his entreaties, 
that the captain, after many persuasions, at length 
complied, and he was furnished with scullers, and 
with some bread, pork, and a bottle of brandy. 
Then, taking leave of his preservers, he again be- 
took himself to his boat, and rowed so heartily 
he soon came within the sight of the fisherman, 
immediately made towards him and took bun 
ahoaid. 

No sooner w9$ Wild got sate on board the fisher- 
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mail than ho bcf^god him to make the utmost speed 
iijfo Deal, for that the vessel which was still in 
siglit was a distressed Frenchnian, bound tor Havre 
(le Grace, and miglit easily be made a prize if there 
was any ship ready to go in j)ursuit of her. So 
nol)Iy and greatly did our hero neglect all obliga- 
tions eonferre(l on liini by tlie enemies of his 
country, tliat In? would have contributed all he 
could to the taking his luMiefactor, to whom he 
owed both his life and his liberty. 

Tlie lislierinan took liis advice, and soon arrived 
at Deal, where tlie reader will, I doubt not, be as 
much concerned as Wild was tliat tliere was not a 
single ship prepared to go on tlie expedition. 

Our hero now saw hims(*lf once more safe on 
irrrd JlrnKiy but unluckily at some distance from 
:liat city where imm of ingenuity can most eas ily 
sui)[)ly their wants without the assistance ot money, 
»)r rathm* can most easily procure money for tlie 
sui)j)Iy of their wants. However, as his talents 
w ere superior to evi'ry dilliculty, lie framed so tle\- 
trous an aeeount of his being a merchant, having 
been takmi and plundered hy tlie luumiy, and of his 
great etfects iu L(mdou,that he was not only heartily 
icgal(Ml hy the lisluniiian at his house, but made so 
handsome a booty l>y wav of Ixjrrowing, a method 
of taking vvhieh we liave hc'fore im iititmed to hav<* 
Ins apjinihation, that lie was enabled to provide 
himself v\itli a jilaee in the stiige-eoach ; wiii'‘h (as 
(loti permitted it to pi'rfiirm the jonrney) Inouglit 
him at the ap[)oint('d time to an inn in the metio- 
polis. 

Anil now, reader, as thou eanst he in no suspense 
for the file of tnir great man, siime we leave re- 
turned him safi* to the principal scmnmjf his glory, 
ive will a little look liiU'k oil the fortunes of Mr. 
Ilicirtfree, w lioiii we hd't in no very jileasaut situ- 
ation; hut of this we shall triad in tlie mext book. 

HOOK III. -(MIAI’I LR I. 

Till low anil pitiful l)l•ha^il»ur of If iitfiei*; and the foolish 
i-ouduct of hid app •uticc. 

IS misfortunes did not entirely prevent lleartfree 
fi'um closing his e>i's. On the contraiy, bo slept 
several Inmrs the first nig^it of his conlinemcnt. 
How he perhaps paid too severely dear botli 

for ins repose and for a sweet dream which aecom- 
jiauied it, and represented his little family in one uf 
those tender scenes wliieli liad freipiently passed in 
thi;da\sof his liappiness and prosperity, when the 
])rovision they were making for the future fortunes 
of their children used to he one of the most agree- 
ahle topics of discourse with vvhieh he and his wife 
eiilcrtaiiied themselves. The jileasanf ness of this 
'i>ioii, therefore, served only, on his awaking, to set 
forth liis present misery with additional horror, and 
to lieighteii the dreadful idiais which now crowded 
on his mind. 

He had spent a eousideralde time after his first 
rising from the bed on vvhieh he had, without ini« 
dressing, thrown himself, and now began (o wonder 
at Mrs. Heartfree’s long’ ahseina* ; hut as the mind 
is desirous (and ])erhajis wisely too) to eomfort it- 
self with drawing the most flattering eoiielusions 
from all events, so he hoped the longin’ her stay 
'vaft the more certain was his deliveranci*. At length 
his impatience prevailed, and he was just going to 
despatch a mes.scnger to his own liousc when his 
ajipreiitice catm* to pay him a visit, and on liis iii- 
‘iniry inforrnefl him that his wife had departed in 
•oiiipany with Mr. Wild many hours before, and 
'I'i carrii'd all Ids most valuable efleets with her ; 
adding at the same time that she had herself posi- 


tively acquainted him she had her husband’s expresi 
orders for so doing, and that she was gone to HoL 
land. 

It is the observation of many wise men, who have 
studied the anatomy of tlie human soul with more 
attention than our young physicians generally be- 
stow on that of the body, that great and violent 
surprise hath a difiereiit ellect from that which is 
wrought in a good housewife by perceiving any 
disorders in her kitchen ; who, on such occasions, 
commonly spreads the disordm-, not only over her 
whole family, but over the whole neiglibourhood. — 
A'ovv, these great calamities, especially when sud- 
den, tend to stifle and deaden all the faculties, in- 
stead of rousing tlumi ; and accoidiiigly Herodotus 
tells us a story of Criesus king of Lydia, who, on 
heholding Ids servants and courtims led captive, 
wept bitterly, but, when he saw his wife and chil- 
dren in that condition, stood stnjiid and motionless ; 
so stood ])oor lleartfree on this relation of his ap- 
jirentiee, nothing moving hut his colour, which en- 
tirely forsook his count eiiaiiee. 

'I’lie apprentice, who had not in the least doubted 
the vmacily of his mistre^s, perceiving the. surprise 
which too visibly appeared in bis master, became 
spei-cliles.s likewise, and botli remained silent some 
minutes, gazing with astonishment and horror at 
each (itbcr. At last llcartlVet! cried out iu an agoiiv, 
“My wife di-scrted me in my misfortunes!’’ 
“ Heaven forbid, sir!” answered the other. “ And 
what is become of my poor cliildien !” replied 
lleartfree. “ 'I’liey tire at home, sir,” said the U])- 
preiitiee. “ Heaven lie praised! She hath forsaken 
them too !” cries Heartfice : “ fetch them hither this 
instant. Go, my dear Jack, bring hither my little 
all vvhieh remains now: lly, child, if thou dost not 
intend likewise (o forsake me in my alHiclions,” Tlie 
youth ansvv’erod lie would die sooner than entertain 
such a thought, and, begging his master to be com- 
forted, instantly obeyed his orders. 

Hearlfrce, the moment the young man was de- 
jiarted, threw himself on his bed in an agony of 
despair ; luit, recollecting himsclfaftcr he had vented 
the first sallies of his passion, he began to cpiestion 
the intidelity of his wife as a matter impossible. 11* 
ran over iu his thoughts the nninterrnjitcil tender- 
ness vvhieh she liad always shown liim, and, for a 
minute, blamed the rashness of his holief against 
lier ; till the many eireum.stances of her having li tl 
him so long, and iieitlier writ nor sent to liim sin« 
her departure with all liis ellects and with Wild, 
of whom he was not before without suspicion, and, 
lastl)' and eliiefly, her- false pretence to his com- 
mands, entirely turned the scale, atid coiiviiieed him 


’ her ilisloyalty. 

AVhile lie was in these agitations of mind the 
)od apprentice, who had used the utmost expedi- 
im, brought his children to liim. He embraced 
leni vvilii the most passionate loudness, and i^' 
rinted uumhcrless kisses on tlicir little lips, Ihe 

ttle girl flew to him with almost as much eagerness 
; he himself exiiressod at her sight, and cried out, 
O Tiapa, whv .lit! y‘>H come home to poor 
a.nni.-i all this while? I thought you would not 
ive left your little .\aney so long.” After which 
• -iskeirher for her mother, and was told she had 
tu.tl. iu ll.u moruing, nud cried very 
n.-li for his ulisciuo. All which brought a Hood 
■ t.-irs into Ihc eves of Ibis weiik, silly man, who 
id not irrcatiic.ss siilllciciit to coiiiiuer these lew 
forts of ’tciidcriiess and humanity. 

He then proceeded to inquire ot the rnaid-servaiit, 
ho aicinaiul. d lum tl'-'t 

It hei .Iii-lir»s had taken leave at he- clliliiicu IU 
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the morninjr with many tears and kisses, and had 
recommended theni in the most earnest mrinner to 
her care; she said she had promised faithfully to 
take care of them, and would, while they were in- 
trusted to her, fulfil her promise. For which pro- 
fession Heartfree expressed much gratitude to her, 
and, after indulging himself with some little fond- 
nesses wliich wc shall not relate, he delivered his 
children into the good woman’s hands, and dis- 
missed her. 


CHAPTER 11. 

A soliloquy of Ileartfree’s, full of low nnd base ideas, without 
a syllable of orkatnkss. 

Being now alone, he sat some short time silent, and 
tlien burst forth into the following soliloquy : — 

“ What shall I do? Shall I abandon myself to a 
dispirited despair, or fly in the face of the Al- 
mighty ? Suri'ly both are unworthy of a wdse man ; 
for Avhat can he more vain than weakly to lament 
my fortune if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, to 
offend that Being who can most strongly support 
it? hut are my jKissioiis then voluntary ? Am I so 
ahsoliitely tln ir master that I can resolve with my- 
sf-lf, so far only will T grieve? Certainly no. Reason, 
however wo flatter ourselves, hath not such dcs])otic 
empire in our minds that it can, with imperial voice, 
liusli all our sorrow in a moment. Where then is 
its use? For eitluT it is an empty sound, and we 
are deceivc<l in thinking wo. have reason, or it is 
given us to some end, and liatli a part assigned it by 
the all-wise (’reator. Why, what can its oihee be 
other than justly to weigh the worth of all things, 
and to direct us to that perfection of human wisdom 
W’hich proportions our esteem of every object by its 
real merit, and prevents us from over or umlervalii- 
ing whatever we hope for, we enjoy, or we lost?. It 
dotli not foolishly say to us. Be not glad, or, Be not 
sorry, which would be as vain and idle as to bid the 
purling river cease to run, or the raging wind to 
blow. It prevents us only from (*xulting, like chil- 
dren, when we rtfceive a toy, or from lamenting when 
we are deprived of it. iSuppost? then I have lost iIh‘ 
enjoyments of this world, and my expectation of fu- 
ture pleasure and ])rotit is for ever disappointed, 
what relief can my reason afford? AVhat, unless it 
can show me I had fixed my affections on a toy ; 
that Avhat I desired was not, by a wise man, eagerly 
to 1)0 affected, nor its loss violently dcplore<l i for 
there are toys adapted to all ages, from the rattle to 
the throne ; and perhaps the value of all is equal to 
their several possessors ; for if the rattle pleases tin* i 
ear of the infant, what can the flattery of sycophants 
give more to the prince? The latter is as far from 
examining into the reality and source of his j)lea- 
sure as the former; for if both did, they must both 
c<|ually despise it. And surely, if we consider 
them seriously, and compare them together, we 
shall be forced to conclude all those j)omps and 
pleasures of which men are so fond, and wliich, 
through so much danger and difficulty, with such 
\i()lc*nce and villany, they ])iir8uc, to l)e as worth- 
less trifles as any exposetl to sale in a toy-shop. I 
liave Oiften noted my little girl viewing xvith eager 
ey( ‘;, a jointed baby ; I have marked tlie pains and 
solicitations slie hath us(*d till I have been prevailed 
on to indulge her xvith it. At her first obtaining it, 
what joy hath sparkled in licr countenance ! with 
what raptures hatli she taken possession! but how 
Vittb* satisfaction hath she found in it 1 AVhat pains 
U' \v >ik rtnf ln‘r amnscuK'nt from it! Its dress must 
Im* varied ; the tinsel ornaments which first caught 
b r eyes j.roiluce no longer pleasure; she cn<b*a- 
y ;Mir« Ut make it stand and walk in v.aitt, ant! is con- I 


strained herself to supply it with conversation^ In 
a day’s time it is thrown by and neglected, and 
some less costly toy preferred to it. How like the 
situation of this cluld is that of every man ! AVhat 
difficulties in the pursuit of his desires! wliat in- 
anity in the possession of most, and satiety in those 
which seem more real and substantial ! The di*- 
lights of most men arc as childish and as superficial 
as that of my little girl ; a feather or a fiddle are 
their pursuits and their pleasures through life, even 
to their ripest years, if such men may bo said to 
attain any riporn’ss at all. But let us survc'y those 
wdiose under.sfandirigs are of a more elevrtfed and 
refined temper ; how empty do they soon find the 
w’orld of enjoyments xvorth their desire or attaining! 
How soon do they retreat to solitude and con- 
templation, to gardening and planting, nnd such 
rural amusements, wliere tlnur trees and they en- 
joy the air and the sun in common, ami both vegetate 
wdth very little dilTcrcnce Ix’lweeii them. But sup- 
pose (w'hich neither truth nor wisdom 'will allow) 
we could admit something more valuable and sub- 
stantial in these blessings, would not the uncertainty 
of their possession lx- alone sufficient to lower their 
price ? How mean a tenure is tliat at the w ill of for- 
tune, W'hich chance, fraud, ami ra])ine arc iwcry day 
so likely to deiwive us of, and often the more likely 
by liow' much the greater worth our possessions are 
of! Is it in)t to place oiir alleetions on a bubble in 
the water, or on a i)ictnrc in the clouds ? AVhat 
madman would build a fine house or fniim? a ])eau- 
ful garden on land in w’hicli ho lield so uncertain 
an interest ! But again, was all this less iimleniablf, 
lid Fortune, the lady of our manor, le;^se to us for 
our lives, of how little eonsideratioii must ev(*u 
his term apj)oar ! For, admitting that these* plea- 
sures W'cre not liable to he torn from us, how 
certainly must we be torn from them ! I’erhaj)* 
o-morrow — nay, or even sooin*r ; for as the exeellent, 
)()ct says — 

is to-morrow ?— In tlie otlier world. 

To thousands tlm is true, and the rev«Ts<! 

Is sill’)' to tiorw. 

lut if I have no further hope in this w'orM, can 
luave none lK*yoinl it? Surely those laborious wii- 
ers, wdio have taken sueh infinite pains to destroy 
)r weaken all tlie proofs of futurity, have not so far 
Wieceeded as to exelnde us from hope. 'I'liat aclivo 
principle in man which with sueh boldness pnslics 
as on through every lab'.uir and difficulty, to attain 
he most distant and most improbable e\enl in lliis 
world, will not surely d(‘ny us a little flattering pros- 
■ectof those beautiful mansions wliich, if tliey could 
■e thought chimerical, must be allowed the loveliest 
which can entertain the eye of man; ami to whicl», 
the road, if wc understand it rightly, ajqx ars to iiavi? 
80 few' thorns and l)riars in it, and to reciuire so litth? 
labouraml fatigue from those who shall passtliiongh 
it, that itswajs are truly said to be ways of ph asant- 
Tiess, and all its jiatljs to b(? those of jieam*. If the 
proofs of Christianity be as strong as I imagine them, 
surely enoJigh may he ih-dncetl from that giaminl 
only to comfort and siijiport the most mis('rah.l(' man 
in Ids alllictions. And this I tliink my reason tells 
mo that, if the professors and propagators ol infi- 
delity are in the right, the losses whh'h deatli brings 
to the virtuous an? not worth tlieir lamenting; but 
iftlie.se are, as certainly they seem, in lln* Avrong, 
the blessings it priKuires tlunn are not sufficiently 
to he cov(?ted and rejoiced at, 

“ On iny own account then, T have no caust? fu^ 
sorrow, but on my children’s \ — AVhy, tin? sair.« 
Being to whose goodness and jiower 1 
own hajipine.ss is likewise as able and wilh^i^' ^ 
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procure theirs. Ni^r matters it what state of life 
is allotted for them, whether it be their fate to pro- 
cure bread with tlieir own labour, or to eat it at the 
gweat of others. Perhaps, if we consider the case 
with proper attention, or resolve it with due sincerity, 
the former is much the sweeter. The hind may be 
more happy than the lord, for his desires arc fewer, 
and those such as are atUuidcd with more hope and 
less fear. I will do my utmost to lay the founda- 
tions of my children’s happiness, I will carefully 
avoid educating them in a station superior to their 
fortune, and for the event trust to that Reing in whom 
wnoev(!r riglitly confides must be superior to all 
worldly sorrows.” 

In this low manner did this poor wreicn proceed 
to argue, till he had worked himself up into an en- 
thusiasm which by degrees soon became invultier- 
ahle to every human attack ; so that when Mr. Snap 
aeipiainted him with the return of the writ, aiulthat 
he must carry him to Newgate, he received the mes- 
sage as Socrates did the news of the ship’s arrival, 
and tliat he was to prej)arc for death. 

(MIAPTEll Til. 

Wht-roiu our luu'o procoods iu tlio road to oue.vtness. 
lh;T we must not detain our reader too long with 
these low eharact(‘rs. He is doubtless as impatient 
us th(^ audience at the theatre till the principal tigiire 
returns oil the stage ; we will thendore indulge his 
inclination, and pursue the actions of the Great 
AVild. 

There happeno<l to be in the stage-coach in 
wliieli Mr. Wild travelled from Dover a certain 
young gentleman wlio had sold an estate in Kent, 
and was going to London to receive the money. 
There was likewise a handsome joung woman -who 
liad left lier jiareiits at C^mterhury, and was proceed- 
ing to tlie. same city, iu order (as she informed her 
f'llow-travelhn.s) to make her fortune. With this 
girl the young spark was so much enamoured that 
he ])ul)licly acipiainted her with the purpose of his 
journey, and ollered her a considerable sum iu hand 
and a seltlenuMit if she would consent to return 
with liim into the country, wln re slie would be at 
a safe distance from her relations. Wdiether she 
ae(;cpted this proposal or no we are not able Avilh 
any tolerable certainty to deliver: hut Wild, the 
niunient he heard of his money, began to cast alxnit 
in his mind by w hat means he iniglit become master 
of it. Ho eiiteri’d into a long harangue about the 
tnethods of carrying money safely on the road, and 
said, “ He had at tliat time two hank-hills of a 
inindred pounds each si'wed in Ids coat; Avhich, 
added he, is so safe a way, that it is almost impos- 
sible I should he iu any dang('r of being rohhetl by 
tin' most eunuing highwayman.” 

The young gentleman, avIio Avas no descendant 
of Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more than 
fiome other descendants ‘)f Aviso men, inherit the Avis- 
(lom of his ancestor, greatly approvi'd AVild’s inge- 
nuity, and, thanking him for his information, tleelared 
he Avould follow liis examjile Avheii he returned into 
the country ; by Avliich means he jiroposed to suac 
the premium commonly taken for the remittanee. 
Wdld lijul then no more to do but to itihirm himself 
riglitly the time of tlie gentleman’s journey, 
which he did Avifh great certainty before they .se- 
parated. 

At his arrival in town he lixed on two Avhom he 
regarded as the most resolute of his gang for this eli- 
te -piise ; and, accordingly, having suinmoiicd the 
principal, nr most desperate, as lie imagined him, 

these two (for he ncAcr chose to communicate in 




the presence of more than one), he proposed to him 
the robbing and murdering this gentleman. 

Mr. Marybone (for that was the gentleman’s 
name to whom he applied) readily agreed to the rob- 
bery, but he hesitated at the murder. He said, as 
tc robbery, he had, on much Aveigliing and consider- 
ing the matter, very avcII reconciled his conseieiica 
to it ; for, though that noble kind of robbery which 
was executed on the higliAvay Avas, from the coAvardiee 
of mankind, less frequent, yet the baser and meaner 
species, sometimes called cheating, hut more com- 
monly knoAvn Oy the name of robbery Avitliin the 
hnv, Avas in a manner universal. He did not there- 
fore pretend to the reputation of hi'itig so much 
honester than otlicr people ; but could by no nieana 
satisfy himself in the commission of rnnnh'r, Avhieh 
Avas a sin of the most heinous nature, and so imme- 
diately prosecuted by God’s Judgment that it never 
passi'ii undiscovered or unpunished. 

VATild, Avith the utmost disdain in his countenance, 
ansAvered as follows : ‘‘ Art thoii he whom 1 liave 
selected out of my wliole gang for tliis glorious under- 
taking, and dost thou cant of God’s revenge agjiinst 
murder 1 You have, it seems, reconciled your con- 
seieiice (a pretty Avord) to robbery from its being so 
common. Is it then the' novelty of murder Avliich 
deters you V Do you imagine that guns, and pistols* 
and swonis, and knives, are thi' only instruments of 
death ? Look into tin* Avorld and see the nuinhers 
Avhoni broken fortunes ami broken hearts bring un 
timely to the grave. To omit those glorious heroes 
who, to their immortal honour, have massacred Avliolc 
nations, what think yon of private porseeution, trea- 
cliery, and slander, by Avhieh the very souls of men 
arc ill a manner torn from tlieir bodies 1 Is it not 


more generous, nay, more good-natured, to si'nd a 
man to his rest, than, after having jilundcrcd him of 
all he hatli, or from malice or malevolenee deprived 
him of his eliaraeter, to punish him Avith a languish 
iiig death, or, what is Avorse, a languishing life! 
Murder, theri'fore, is not so uncommon as you 
AA’eakly conceive it, though, as you said of robbery, 
that more, noble kind Avhich lies Avilhiri the paw of 
tlie hiAv may he so. But tins is the most innocent 
in him Avho doth it, and the most eligible to him 
who is to suller it. Bolieve me, lad, the tongue ot 
a vijier is less hurtful than that of a slaudorer, and 
the gildeil scales of a rattle-snake less dreadlul than 
the puise of tlie oppn'ssor. Let me therefore liear 
no more of your scruples ; hut consent to niyjtro- 
posal Avithout further hesitation, unless, liki' a uo- 
maii, you are -afraid of blooding a our clotlies, or, 
like a fool, are terrilied Avitli tlie ajiprelicnsioiis ol 
being hanged iu chains. Take my Avoid tor it, you 
had better he an lioiiest man than hall a rogno. Do 
not think of eontinuing iu my gang Avitliout aban- 
doning yourself absolutely to my jilcasnre ; lor no 
man shall evt'r receive a favour at my hands aaIio 
sticks at any thing, or is guided by any oflu r law 


an that of my AA ill.” 

AVild thus ended his speech, AAliich had not the 
■sired etfeet on Marybone: he agree.I fo the rob- 
TV, hilt Avould not undertake the innnler, as A\ ild 
,ho r..unMl HkK. by AIar.vlioiu''s iMir to 

aroh the cool, he "H-lit Imziinl suspi- 

,u himsoif) insist.Ml. Man bom- us ..nninlnlely 
itored by Wild in bis i.Ia.k-book, ai.d xvas pre- 
..lly afte’r inipcu. licd and ..x. enb d as u b•llow on 
',om bis lea.ii’r n.nld not pla.c sullK'.™t depend- 
op • tlius lallins, as many room's do, a saenhoe, iiol 
his roguery, but to ins eoiiseience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ill vvliicli a youu" h«»ro, of wondtM ful yood proniisi?, makes hi 
first appearance, with many other orkat m atckhs. 

()i:u hero next applied himself to another of hi 
who instantly received his orders, and, iiiste.u 
of hesitating at a single murder, asked if he shoiili 
blow out the brains of all the passengers, eoachmai 
and all. But Wild, whose moderation we have be- 
fore noted, would not permit him ; and therefore 
having given him an exact deseriptionof the devotet 
person, with his otlier neeessary instructions, he 
dismissed him, with the strictest orders to avoid, if 
possible, doing hurt to any otlier person. 

The name of this youtli, who will hereafliu* make 
some figure in this history, Inung the Achates of‘ our 
A'hicas, or rather the lliephestioii of our Alexander, 
was Fireblood. He had evi‘ry qualilieation to make 
a second-rate GUtiAT man; or, in otlier words, lie 
W'as completely eijuippi'd for the tool of a real or 
tirst-rate gri:at man. We shall therefore (wliieh 
is the properest way of dealing witli tliis kind of 
greatness) describe him negatively, and content 
ourselves with telling our reader what (jnulilies he 
had not; in which number wtue humanitv, modesty, 
and fear, not one grain of any of which was mingled 
in his whole composition. 

We will now leave this youth, who was esteemed 
the most promising of the whole gang, and whom 
Wild often declared to he one of the pn*ttiest Uuls 
he had ever seen, of whicli opinion, indeed, wore 
most other jieople of his aequaintanee ; w'ewill how- 
ever leave him at his eiitraiicc on this enterprise, 
and keep our attention fixed on our hero, whom we 
shall observe taking large strides tow'urds the sum- 
mit of human glory. 

Wild, immediately at his return to tow'ii, w'ent to 
pay a visit to Miss I.a'titia Snap; fur he had that 
w’eakness of sulfering hiinself to he enslaved by 
w'omen, so naturally incident to imm of heroic <lis- 
posilion; to say tlie truth, it miglit more properly he 
called a slavery to liis own appetite ; for, could he 
have satisfied that, he liad uot cared three farthings 
what had become of tlui little tyrant for whom he 
professed so violent a reganl. Here he was inform- 
ed that Mr. Heart free liad been conveyed to New- 
gate the day before, the Avrit being llieii returnable. 
He Avas somewliat concerned at tliisiunvs; not from 
any comptission for tlu; misfortuiu's uf Heartfreo, 
whom he hated Avith such iiu etc racy that one, avouUI 
have imagined he had sull’ered tlie same injuries 
from him Avliich he had dtme towards him. His 
concern therefore Iiatl aiioflnT motive; in fict, he 
was uneasy at the jilace of Mr. Heartfreu’s conline- 
ment, as it Avas to be the scene of his future glory, 
and Avherc consequi-ntly he. should he frequently 
obliged to see a face Avliich hatred, and nut shame, 
made him detest the sight of. 

To prevent this, therefore, several metliods sug- 
gested themselves to him. At first lie thought of 
removing him out of the Avay by the ordinary me- 
thod of murder, which he douhteil not hut Eire- 
blood Avould be very riMdy to execute ; fur that youth 
had, at their last interview, sworn, D — n his eyes, 
he thought there was no betfer ])astiiiie than blowing 
a man’s brains out. But, f)**sirl(?s the danger of this 
method, it did not look horrilde nor barbarous 
enough for the last mischief wliich he should do to 
Ileartfree. Considering, therefore, a little farth<*r 
with himself, he at length came to a resolution to 
hang him, if possible, tlie very next sessions. 

Noav, though the observation — how apt men are to 
hate those tliey injure, or how unforgiving they are of 
he ii.juncs they do themselves, be common enough, 


yei I do not remember to have ever seen the reason 
of this stnwige phenomenon as at first it appearn. 
Know tliercfore, reader, that witli much and severe 
scrutiny we have discovere.il this hatred to be foundeu 
on the jiassioii of fear, and to arise from an appre- 
hension that the person Avhom Ave have ourselves 
greatly injured Avill use all possible endeavours to 
revenge and retaliate the injuries we have done him. 
All opinion so firmly established in had and great 
minds (and thrkse who confer injuries on others have 
seldom very good or mean ones) that no benevo- 
lence, nor even licneficence, on the injured side, can 
eradicate it. On tlie contrary, they refer all these 
acts of kindness to imposture and design of lulling 
tiieir suspicion, till an opportunity ofiers of striking 
a surer and severer blow ; and thus, Avliile tlie gooil 
man who li.atli received it hath truly forgotten the 
injury, the evil mind wdiicb did it hath it in lively 
and fresli remembratiee. 

As Ave scorn to keep any discoveries secret from 
our readers, whose instruction, as well ;is diversion, 
we have greatly considered in this history, Ave have 
here digressed sominvhat to eomimiiiiitate tlie follow- 
ing sliort lesson to tliu.se avIk) are simple and A\ell 
iiieliiifd ; though as a Christian tliou art obliged, 
and Ave advise thee, to forgive thy enemy, m-:\ j;r 
TUI ST THE MAN WHO HATH llJ-ASO.N TU SESCECT TH.VT 
YOU KNOAV HE H.VTH IN.JLUti;t) YOU. 

CHAITER V. 

More auil more oRKATNr.ss, uiijiarnlleleil iu history or 
rom;liice. 

In order to accomplish tliis great and noble selieim-, 
Avhicli the vast genius of M ild liad contrived, tin- 
first necessary step Ava.s to regain the confidence uf 
IJoartfreo. lint, however necessary tliis Avas, it 
seemed to be attended with such insurmountable 
litlicultios, that n-ven our in-ro for some lime de- 
qiaired of succ#\ss. Ho was greatly supnrior to all 
nankind in tl.o steadiness uf his countenanei', but 
liis imdertakiiig secnieil to require more of tliat 
.loble quality than had eviu* been the portion of a 
nortal. However, at last he resolved to attempt it, 
and from lii.s success I tliiiik Ave may fairly assert 
lat Avliat Avas said by the Latin poet of laixour, that 
t coiiqiKH’s all things, is much more true wlieii ap- 
jlied to impudence. 

AVlieii he had formed his plan he went to Noav- 
;ute, and burst resolutely into the presence of Hoart- 
ree, Avliom he eagerly embraced and kissed ; and 
lien, first arraigning his OAvn rashness, and aftcr- 
A'ards lamenting his unfortunate Avant of success, 
e acquainted him Avith the particulars of Avhat had 
.ajipeiied ; concealing only that single incident of 
Is attack on the other’s wife, and his motive to tie* 
iiidertaking, Avhich, he assured Hcarlfice, was a 
lesire to preserve his effects from a statute of haiik- 
iptey. 

The frank openneas of this declaration, with the 
•omposure of countenance with which it Avas ile- 
ivered; his seeming only ruflied by the coucirii 
r his friend’s misfortune ; the probability of truth 
attmiding it, joined to the boldness and disint<*resteil 
appearanee otTliis visit, together Avith his many I»ro- 
:es8ions of immediate sirrviee at a time when he 
could not have the least visible motive from self 
ove ; and above, all. his olfering him money, the Iasi 
,nd surest token of friendshij), nrslnul with such 
united force on the well-disposed heart, as it is 
yarly called, of this biiiqile man, that they in- 
<tantly staggered and soon subverted all the ih ter- 
fiiiiiation he had before made in prejudice of Mdlfh 
who, perceiving the balance to lie turning iu 
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favour, presently threw in a Imndred imprecations 
on liis own I'olly and ill-advised forwardness to serve 
liis friend, winch had thus unhappily produced his 
ruin ; he added as many curses on the count, whom 
he vowed to pursue w'itli revenge all over Europe; 
lastly, he east in some grains of comfort, assuring 
lleartfree that his wife was lalleii into the gentlest 
liands, that she would he carried no farllnu* than 
Dunkirk, whence she might very easily he redeemed. 

lleartfree, to whom tlie lightirst presumption of 
his wife’s lidelity would have hcen more delicious 
tliaii the absolute restoration of all his jewels, and 
who, indeed, had with the utmost difiiculty been 
brought to entertain the slightest suspicion of her 
inconstancy, immediately abandom'd all distrust of 
both her and his friend, whose sincerity (Inckily for 
Wihl’s ])urpose) seemed to him to depend on the 
same evitlence. lie then embraced our hero, who 
had ill his countenance all the symptoms of the 
deej>est concern, and begged him to be comforted ; 
saving that the intentions, rather tliaii the aittioiis of 
men, conferred obligations ; tliat as to the event of 
human alfairs, it was gov('rned idtlu r by chance or 
some sujierior agent ; that iViendship was eoneerned 
only in tile direction of our designs; and sii])pose 
these failed of success, or ])rodiieed an event never 
so contrary to their aim, the merit of a good inten- 
tion ^vas not in the least lessened, but was rather 
entitled to comjiassion. 

Ileartfri'e however was soon curious enough to 
iiKjuire how' Wild had escaped tlie captivity which 
his wif<‘ then sntfered. Here likewise he recounted 
llie wlmh' truth, omitting only the motive to the 
i'reneh captain’s cruelty, for wliich he assigmal a 
very dill'ereiit la’ason, namely, his attempt to secuire 
lleartlVee’s jewels. Wild iiuh'cd alwa\s kept as 
imicli triitli as was possible in eveiO|t!iing ; ami this 
lie said was turning the cannon of the enemy upon 
themselves. 

Wild, haNing thus w ith admirable and truly land- 
ahle coiidnct achieved the first steji, began to dis- 
course on tiu! badness of tlie world, and particularly 
to blame the si’verity of creditors, who seldom or 
never attended to any unfortunate circumstances, 
hut without imury inflicted coutiiiement on the 
debtor, whose body the law', w itii very nnjiistilialile 
rigour, delivereil into their pow'cr. He added, tliat 
tor his part, he looked on this restraint to be as 
Is'Avy a pnnislnnenl as any appointed hy law for 
the greatest oll’emlers. That the loss of liberty was, 
in liis o))inion, equal to, if not w'orse, than the loss 
el life ; tliat he had always determined, if by any 
accident or misfortnm; he had been subjected to tlie 
funner, he would run the greatest risk of the latter 
to ri sene himself from it ; W'hicli he sahl, if men did 
^‘ot want rcs(»lntion, was always enough ; for that 
It was ridicidons to conceive tliat two or three men 
vould coniine tAvo or tliri’c hnmlred, unless the pri- 
»^om'rs were either fools or cowards, especially wlieii 
they were neither chaineil nor fettered. He went 

in this manner till, perceiving the utmost atten- 
tion ill lleartfree, lie ventured to propose to him 
‘01 endeavour to make his escape, Avhicli he said 
iniglit easily he executed; that ho would himself 
^‘Ose a Jiarty in the prison, and that, if a mnnier «ir 
two should happen in the attempt, he (lleartfree) 
keep free from any share eitlier in the guilt 
'>1' in the danger. 

1 here is one rnisfortum' whicli attends all great 
jnen and their schi'mcs, viz. — tliat, in order to carry 
ie?n into execution, they are oldigcd, in ])r»)posing 
“‘I purpose to their tools, to discover themselves 
0 )0 ol that disposition in w'hich certain little 
iitOrs liave advised mankind to place no conii- 


dence ; an advice which hath been sometimes taken. 
Indeed, many inconveniences arise to the said great 
men from these scribblers publishing w'itliout re- 
straint their hints or alarms to society ; and many 
great and glorious schemes have been thus frustrated , 
wherefore it w'erc to he wished that iu all well-re- 
gulated governments such liberties should be hy 
some wholesome law's restrained, and all Avriters in- 
hibited from venting any other instructions to the 
people Ihuii what should be first approved and 
licensed hy the said great men, or their proper in- 
struments or tools ; hy Avhich means nothing would 
ever he published hut what made for the advancing 
their most noble projects. 

lleartfree, whose suspicions Avere again raised hy 
this advice, vicAviiig AViid with inconceivable disilain, 
sjioke as folloAvs : “ There is one thing the loss of 
which 1 should deplore infinitely beyond that of 
liberty luid of life also ; I mean that of a good con- 
science ; a blessing Avhich he Avho possesses can never 
h(‘ thoroughly unhappy ; for the bitterest i)ortion of 
life is by tliis so sweetened, that it soon becomes 
palatable ; Avhereas, without it, the most delicate en- 
joyinenls quickly lose all their relish, and life itself 
grows insipid, or rather nauseous, to ns. AVoiildyoii 
then lessen my misfortunes hy robbing me of what 
hath been my only comfort under them, and on Avhich 
I j)lact? >uy dependence of being relie\ed from them i 
I have read that Socrates refused to save his life by 
breaking the laws of his eoimtry, and departing 
from his prison Avlien it Avas open. Perhaj)s my 
virtin' would not go so far ; but heaven forbid liberty 
should iiave such charms to tcnqjt iiiC to the [)erpe- 
tration of so liorrid a crime as rnurdin*! As to the 
j)oor evasion of committing it hy other hands, it 
might l)e useful indeed to those Avho seek only the 
eseape from temporal punisliment, but can beofm> 
service to exeust.' mo. to that lleiiig Avhom I chiefly 
fear olfending ; nay, it Avould greatly aggravate my 
guilt hy so impuileiit an endeavour to impose upon 
him, and by so Avickedly iuA'ohing otliers in my 
crime, (live me, therefore, no more advice of this 
kind ; for this is iiiA great comfort iu all my afflic- 
tions, tliat it is in the pow er of no enemy to roh me 
of my t'onscience, nor Aviil 1 CAcr be so much my 
oAMi enemy as to injure it.” 

Though our Iuto heard all this Avitli proper con- 
tempt, he luadi, no direct ansAver, but endi'avonred 
to evade his proposal as much as possible, Avhich he 
did w ith admirable dexterity ; this method of get- 
ting tolerably well off, Avheii yon are rcjuilsed in 
your attack on a man’s conscience, may he styled the 
art of retreating, in which the pvilitieian, as Avell as 
the general, hath sometimes a Avoiuleiful opportu- 
nity of displacing his great abilities in his protession. 

NVild, luiAing made this admirable retreat, and 
argued UAvay all design of involving his liiend in 
the guilt of nniriler, concluded, howcAcr, that he 
thouglil him rather too scrupulous iu not attempt- 
ing his escape ; :iml then, promising to use all such 
means ns tlie otlier avoiiKI ]>ermit in his service, 
took his leave for the pn'sent. lleartfree, having 
indulged liimselfaii Imur with his childivn, repaired 
to rest, Avhieh he enjoyed quiet and undisturbed; 
Avliilst. 'NVild, disdaining n'pose, sat up all night, 
consulting hoAV he miglit hiing ahiuit 

stniction of hU frioiul wUhont beholden to 

any assistance from liimselt, w Inch he now despaired 
of'piwoii.o'. Will, the lesull ot tliesc consuUatiou. 
we Shull aeouui.it our r.'u.h'r in good lime, but at 
lircseiit we have iiialters of much more eonsequeuc 
to relate to liiin. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

ri»e eirent of Fir('l>lo(>(rs .uhonturi* : ami a treaty of mnrrirr^e, 

whicli havo been (‘(Jiicbuletl either at Smilhliebl or >t. 

James’s. 

FlRKBLotiD roturueil from his enterprise uusneeess- 
fiil. The gentleman happened to go home another 
way than he had intendetl ; so that the wln>le design 
miscarried. Fireblood had indeed robbed the e»)aeh, 
and had wantoidy diseliarged a ])istol into it, Avhieh 
slightly wounded one of the passengers in the arm. 
The howty he met willi was not very (‘onsiderable, 
though mucli greater tlian that with which In* ac- 
quainted AVild ; for of eleven pounds in money, two 
silver watches, ainl a wedding-ring, he produced lit) 
more than two guineas and the ring, which he pro- 
tested with nnmberh'ss oaths was his wliole booty. 
HoAvever, when an adv(*rlisement of the robbery was 
published, with a reward ])romised for the ring and 
the watches, Fireblood was obliged to contess the 
whole, and to acquaint onr hero where he liad pawnetl 
the watches; Avlncli AVild, taking the lull value of 
them for liis pains, restored to the right owner. 

He did 7iot fail cateeliising his young friend on 
this occasion. He said lu' Avas sorry to see any of 
his gang guilty of a breach of fionour; that without 
honour pn</(/eri/ Avas at an end ; that if a pn)/ had 
but honour he Avonld overlook every vice in the ^ 
Avorld. “Rut, ne.vertlielrss,” said he*, “ I Avill for- 
give you this time, as U)U are a hopeful lad; and I 
hope never afterwards to lind you delinquent in this 
great ])oiul.” 

Wild had noAV brought his gang to great regula- 
rity : he Avas obeyed and feared by tliem all. He 
had likewise established an ofhee Avhere all men Avho 
WTre rol)bed, paying the value only (or a little more) 
of tlieir goods, might have them again. This was 
of notable use to several persons Avho had lost pieces 
of plate they had received from their grandmothers ; 
to others Avho had a particular value for certain 
rings, watches, heads of canes, snulF-boxcs, &c., for 
which they would not have taken twenty times as 
much as they Avere Avorth, either because they had 
them a little Avhile or a long time, or that 8omebj>dy 
else had had them before, or from some other such 
excellent reason, which often stamps a greater value 
on a toy than the great liubblc-boy himself would 
have the irnpiidcnce to set upon it. 

By these means he seemed in so promising a way 
of procuring a fortune, and Avas regarded in so thriv- 
ing a light by all the gentlemen of his acciuaintance, 
as by the keeper and turnkeys of NcAVgate, by Mr. 
Snap, and others of his occupation, that Mr. Snap 
one day, taking Mr. AV'ild the elder aside, very se- 
riously proposed Avhat they had often lightly talked 
over, a strict union hetAveen their families, by mar- 
rying his daughter Tishy to our hero. This proposal 
was very readily accepted by the old gentleman, Avho 
promised to acquaint his son Avith it. 

On the morrow on Avhich this message Avas to be 
delivered our liero, little dreaming of the hajipiness 
which, of his own accord, Avas advancing so near to- 
wards him, had called Fireblood to him ; and, after 
informing that youth of the violence of his passion 
for the young lady, and assuring him what conti- 
dence lie reposed in him and his lionour, he de- 
spatched him to Miss Tishy Avith the following letter ; 
Avhich Ave here insert, not only as avc take it to be 
extremely curious, but to be a much belter pattern 
for that cpistohrv kind of Avriting Avhicli is gene- 
rally cnlKl love-letters than any to be found in the 
acndt'iw/ of compliments, and Avhich Ave challenge all 
the hr.iux of our time to excel either in matter or 
8p(‘lliug 


•• Mov EIVINT aiul ATOrHOmUl.V rilKKTUI K. — I not 

hut tlioM s, hriti r ihaii the suu, wliirh ha\t Kitidli'd s'loli i 
Ham ill hart, h;i\e Iiaiomsc tin- r.wniUy »l‘ ni'imii*' it, ]( 

woulil III • hie'it pnM'.'.Mliititi.MJ to imai;in _ u 

my iD.iv, ? TiMilam, I sollrmly tfi.il of all llid.iitx 

ill th«* iiiiavi sal liloo, tlu'n* is iioiu- K.ipahli* of li,.l,-i;iciiii:,^ ii'i 
I Is liki* \ovi CorK ami palhic.-s won M h,* to iu.‘ (U‘m-iIs li 
out your ku .ipaiiy. ami witli it a wil f-incss wonl.l 
clianiis tha liaMMi itsolf, In.r I hop ymi Mill Ih-N-a,* m, 
wluMi Isaar twoiy pla<-o iu tlm iini' nrso is a h.iM-ii mmI, 

I am koiiMi -I'll you imi^l l>f siii..ili(>l of my viol. lU pa si-Mi fo 

y«)u, mIiu Ii. 1’ I fUilovoml to liiit it, wouM I up, 

for yo.i, c r th( to liiii y- hi | 

riot sli'jit a '.ink siut-c I hah iho hap.; of 

iliiTcl'oi',* h. p \oii Mill, out of Kiiiii passiou, l.-l nil' 1 tliR 

li.uiour o oiu.,’ you thiai aftiuiiuiit* ; 'or 1 am, willillu* 

atlw lioiat , iuost,l, ivim*crt*etuii*, lour mo>.l pi.ssioii.itc aiuiicr 

ailwlioii r III slave, Jon\;m\n \\ vi n. ’ * 

If the spelling of tliis letter bit not so stiietl\ or- 
tbogruphieal, the n .’ider will be phuisiul to reijionihrr 
that sueh a ilelect iiiiglit be Avoitby of couvnre in 
low and scholastic eliaracler, hut can he no hleinisli 
in that sublime greatness of whieli we ciiileavour to 
raise a complete idea iu this history. In \vliieli kind 
of composition spidling, or indeed any kind of hu- 
man literature, hath nc\er been thought a necessary 
ingredient ; for if these sort of gre.at personages can 
but coinplot ami contrive their noble scluMiies, and 
haek ami heAv mankind snllieiently, there will never 
be Avanting tit and able persons avIio cafi spell to 
record llieir praises. Again, if it .should be observed 
that, the stylt? of this lettiT doth Jiot (‘xm*tly corre- 
spond with that of our hero’s speeches Avhieh we 
have here recorded, Ave answer, it is sidlieient if in 
tl)ese the historian ailheres faithriilly to the matter, 
though he enil)ellishes the diction Avith some nour- 
ishes of his oAvn elixiuenee, without which the 
excellent speeclies ri'cordial in aneimjt hi^'toriaiis 
(particularly in vSuUnst) Avould liave scarce been 
found in their Avritings, Nay, even amongst tlie 
moderns, famous as they are for elocution, it may 
be doubte<l Avhether those inimitable barangm^s 
published in the monthly magazines came literally 
from the mouths of the Hi uuos, «S:c., as they are 
there inserted, orwhothiT Ave may not ratluT sup- 
pose some historian of great elo(]uenee hath hor- 
roAved the matter only, and adorned it Avilh those 
rhetorical flowers for which many of the said Hu ugos 
arc not so extremely eminent. 

CHAPTER Vll. 

Matters preliminiiry to the tnarriaijn l)etwi*»>u Mr- Jouath.iu 
Wild and the chaste I.."L*iilia. 

But to proceed Avith our Instory ; Fireblood, having 
received this letter, ami pnmiiseil on bis honour, 
Avith many voluntary asseverations, to discharge the 
embassy faithfully, Avent to visit the fair Lielitia. 
The lady, liaviiig opened the letter ami read it, put 
on an air of disdain, and tidd Mr. Fireblood she 
could not conceive Avhat Mr. M'ild meant by trou- 
bling her with Ids impertinence; she begged him to 
carry the letter hack again, s.aying, had she kiiown 
from whom it came, she wo\dd have been d-d 
before she had opened it. “ But with you, young 
gentleman,” says she, “ I am not in the least aiign* 
1 am ratlier sorry that so pretty a young man shouhl 
be employed in such an errand.*' She aeeoiiipamed 
these words with so tmider an accent and so wan- 
ton a leer, that Fireblood, who was no hai’kwaid 
youth, began tolaki; her by the hand, and proeecdi ( 
so warmly, tliat, to iudtate his actions Avilh tlie ra- 
pidity of our narration, he in a few minutes raAisfiei 
this fair creature, or at least Avould Inive ravishi’* 
her, if she had not, by a timely compliance, jireventc 
him. 

Fireblood, after he had iavisb(*d as imieli as h^ 
could, returned to \Vild, ami ac(iuaiiited him, as 
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fiP fiiiy 'Vis(‘ man w<»uUl, will; wh.il liud passed; r-on- 
vv'itli many praises <»! I lu* >01111^^ lady's beauty, 
with u’liom, lie said, if his 1 niioiir \T(itdd have j)ei- 
mittoil him, In* should hiMiS( if havi; fallen in lu\ej 
,[ — n him il lie would not somicr he torn in 
j)it ees by wdd horses than < ven tlmdv of injiiriiie 
his iVieiid. Ileassei teil inde< 1 , and sn or(> so heartily, 
that, liad not Wild been so ’liorou;,ddy ron\inrod ot 
the iinjiii'uoiahle eliaslity <‘1 Ik' l id\, he mieht ha\i‘ 

ispectetl his sueeess ; ho -.ever, ht' Was, hy tlu-se 
ciitirely silisti(‘d o! his friend's inelijiatioii 
tiiw.inls lii-- niistres^n 

'I'lius ei.iislituti’d wejetht; h)\t* allairs of our hero 
wlieii liis father hroiieht ru Mr. Snap’s proposal. 
Tlie reailer iiiU't kionv vim y liltl of lo\e, or india-d 
(,f :iu\tliin:' else, if he reijihres t y inldriuation eon- 
cirnmLTTiie i ei .tion wl 1 this proj sal inef with. 
Sot ijuiihi ni*v • soundeii sw etin* in the ears of a 
])ii'« 0 Mer at tin har, nor ilu^ )und of arepii.'veto 
eiie at the ”a )Ws, than did \(‘ry word of the oM 
ni'iitlenian in the ears ef on hiu'o. He his 

falln r full power to tre;it in is name, and d»‘sired 
notliin:,^ more than exp<-dition. 

'I'lie old ])i'uple now met, and Snap, who liad in- 
fermation from his danuditer of the \iolent passion 
uf her lover, endi avoina d to im[irove it to the best 
.•ulNMiitaice, and would have ind only deelined ;ri\in:' 
her any fortune hiins(df, l.mt havi' atteinjiteil to cheat 
ler of what she owed to the lilMualify of her rehi- 
ions, partieuhnly of a pint silver eaudle-eup, the 
;ift of Iter ; 4 :raiidmolln r. Uow'cver, in tliis the 
lady iierself afterwards look care to prevent 
liiii. As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not siilliciently 
ittend to all the desi^^iis of Snap, as his fueullies 
ivere busily employed in desiirns of his own, to 
)\crro:ieh for, as others express it, to cheat) the 
;:iid Mr. Snap, hy pretendiiii^ to t;ivc his son a whole 
lumber for a cliair, when in reality he was entitled 
c a third only. 

Mdiile matters were thus settling betw'oen the old 
oiks the young lady agreed to a<imit Mr. "Wild’s 
nsits, and, hy degrees, liegan to entertain him with 
ill tile show of alltietion which the great natural 
'■si'rve of lier temper, ami the greater artilieiul re- 
"ive of her education, would permit. At huigtli, 
■verything being agreed hetwiaui their ])arents, set- 
b’lnenls made, and the lady’s fortum^ (to wit, seven- 
‘‘•ni pounds and nine sliillings in money and goods) 
'iiid down, tin* day for their nuptials was tixeil, and 
lit’Y W’ere celebrated accordingly. 

Most private histories, as wadi as comedies, end 
ittliis period ; tlie historian and tlie pm*t both con- 
lediiig they have done fuiough for their hero Avheii 
ay have married him ; or intimating rather that 
f must he a dull calm of haiipiuess, 

< 1 \ delightful indeed to pass through, hut some- 
' hisipid to relate; and matrimony in general 
**^i*d, I bidieve, without any dispute, he allowed to 
J t us state ot traiupiil hdieitj, inelmling -^o little 
that, like Salisbury IMaiii, it ullords only one 
'‘oi^pect, a very pleasant one it must be confessed, 
the same. 

^*ow there was all the jiroliahility imaginable that 
^ ((mtiuct would have proved of such liappy note, 
I loin the great aeeomplisfnniMits of the young 
lu-dV" thought to be possessed of every 

t‘» the marriage state 

'Vil fi’otn the truly ardent passion of Mr. 

'lad* /. whether it was that nature and fortune 
designs for him to i*xeeute, and w'oiild not 
abilities to be lost and sunk in the 
1111 I r 1 wite, or whether neither nature nor for- 
int 1 hand in the matter, is a point I will 

Plermine. Ceitain it is that this match did not 


I proilnce that serene stale we liave mentioned above 
j hut rrsemhhal the ino^ tui hulent and rullled, rather 
than the most < 

1 cannot here omit a conjecture, ingenious enough, 
(if a fri.-ml, of mine, wlio hud a long inlimacy ill the 
Wild laiiiily. He lialh oltm ttdd me he fancied one 
reason (/f t)i(‘ dissalisluctioiis which afterwards fell 
out hetwiM’u W ild and his lady aiMjsc from the num- 
ber (il gallants whom she had, bolore marriage, 
granted favours ; for, says be, ami indeed very pro- 
bable it is too, lli(.‘ lady might expect from lu.'r hus- 
liand what she liad bidon- rec(dved from several, and, 
being angry mjt to lind one man as good as ten, she 
had, from that indignation, taken those steps which 
W (‘ cannot (lerfectly jn>t ify. 

From this jierson I reia lviMl tin' following dialogue, 
wliicli h(i assured rne he had overheard and takirn 
down wrhdti/n. It passed on the day fortnight after 
they were married. 

CHAPTKli Mil. 

A (li;dt»;,Mie niatri al, v li ])as>e(l hclweiMi Jonathan Wild, 
cMj.. and La'titia hi.s wili*, tm the mornin;' of tiie day loit- 
iiiL-ht till w*. ih Ills iiuiitials were cclelinitcd ; which rou- 
cludcd mor aiui* abl\ llian those ileli.iles i^eiierally do. 
Jonathan. My dear, 1 wisli you would lie a little 
longer in Ijed this moniing. 

l.afidit. Indeed 1 eainiot ; 1 am eugagcal to break- 
fast with Jack Strongbow'. 

Jonathan. 1 don’t know what Jack Strongbow' 
doth so often at my houst'. 1 assure you 1 am iin- 
ea^y at it ; for, tlioiigh I have no susj)i(’ioii of your 
virtue, vet it may injure your reputation in tlio 
opinion of my neighltours. 

LfHitia. I don’t trouble my liead about my neigh- 
bours ; and tlu'v shall no more tell me what company 
I am to keep than my husbaiRl shall. 

Jonathan. A good wife would keep no company 
which made her husband uneasy. 

L<Hitia. You miglit have found one of those good 
wives, sir, if you had pleased ; I had no objection 
to it. 

Jonathan, I thought I had found one in you. 
La’titia, YYm did ! I am very much obliged to you 
for thinking me so poor-sjiirited a creature ; but I 
hope to convince you to the contrary. AVhat, I sup- 
pose you took me "for a raw sensch^ss girl, who knew 
nothing what other married w'omcn do I 

Jonathan. No matter what I look you for; I have 
luk«Mi vou for better and worse. 

Lat'itia. And at your own desire too; fori am 
sure vou never had mine. I should not have 
brokeli my lu'art if .Mr. >Vild had thought jiroper to 
bestow himself on any other more happy woman. 
Ha, ha! 

Jonathan, I hope, madam, you don’t imagine that 
was not in my power, or that 1 married you out of 
any kind of necessity. 

L(ctiti(i, O no, sir ; I am convinced there are silly 
women euougli. And far he it from me to accuse 
vou of any necessity for a wife. I believe jou (,!ould 
iiave been very well contented with the state of a 
bachelor; 1 have no reason to complain of your 
necessities; luit that, you know', a woman cannot 
tell befon'hand, 

Jonathan, \ can’t guess what you w'ould insinuate, 
for 1 believe no woman liad ever less reason to com- 
plain of her hushaiul’s want of fondness. 

Leetitia, Then some, 1 am certain, have groat 
reason to complain of the price they give for them. 
But 1 know better things. ( These irords xccrc sjtoken 
with a veri/ yreat mic, ami toss oj the head. ) 

.hnathan. Well, my sweeting, 1 will make it im- 
possible for you to vvisli me more fond. 

Ltetitia. Tray, Mr. WAd, none cd ibis iiauscout 
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behaviour, nor those odious words. I wish yoi 
were fond ! I assure you, I don’t know what yoi 
would jireteiid to insinuate of me. I have no wishe 
whicli misbecome a virtuous v/oiiian. No, no 
should not, if I liad married for love. And espe 
cially now, when nobody, 1 am sure, can suspect im 
of any such thing. 

Jonathan, If you did not marry for lore why did 
you marry 1 

Lcptitia, Because it was convenient, and my parent 
forced me. 

Jonathan. I hope, madam, at least, you will not 
tell me to my’ face you have made your courenieiice 
of me. 

Latitia. I have made notliing of you ; nor do I 
desire the honour of making anything of you. 
Jonathan, Yes, you liave ina(ie a luisband of me. 
Latitia. No, you made ycuirscdf so ; for 1 repeat 
once more it was not my desire, but your own. 

Jonathan. Y ou should lliink yourself obliged to 
me for tliat desire. 

Lcptitfu. La, sir ! you was not so singular in it. 
1 was not in des])air. 1 have had other otters, and 
better too. 

Jonathan. I wisli you had accepted them with all 
my heart. 

I.cstitia, I must tell you, Mr. AVild, this is a very 
brutish manner of treating a woman to whom you 
have such ohligalions ; but I know how to despise 
it, and tvi despise you too for showing it me. Indeed 
I am well enough p;ud for the foolish preference f 
gave to you. 1 Hattered myself that 1 should at least 
have been used with good jnaiiiiers. I thought I 
liad married a gejitleman ; but I Hnd you ev<?ry way 
contemptible ami below my concern. 

Jonathan, D — ii you, madam, have 1 not mor(‘ 
reason to complain when you tell me you married 
me for your convenience only 1 

LatitUi. VY*ry tine truly. Is it beliaviour worthy 
a man to swear at a woman ? Yet why should 1 men- 
tion what comes from a wTctch wlioin I despise. 

Jomithan. Don't repeat that word so often. I 
d(*spise you as heartily as you cun me. And, to foil 
you a tnifli, 1 married you for iny' coiivenieuce like- 
wise, to satisfy a passion whicli 1 have now salisiied, 
aiul y ou may he <1 — <1 for anything 1 care. 

Lcetitia. Y'he w’orld shall know how barbarously 
I am treated by such a lilUiiii. 

Jonathan. I need take* viay little pains to acquaint 
the worlil what a b — ch you are, your actions will 
demonstrate it. 

Lcetitia, Monster! 1 would advise you not to de- 
j)end too much on my sox, and provoke mo too far; 
for 1 can do you a miscliii'f, and will, if you dare use 
me so, yon villain ! 

Jonathan. Begin whenever you please, madam ; 
but assure yourself, the moiiicut you lay' aside the 
woman, I W’ill treat you as such no longer ; and if 
the first blow is yours, 1 promise you the last shall 
be mine. 

Latitia, Use m(3 as you will ; but d — n me if ever 
you shall use me as a woman again ; for may I be 
cursed if ever 1 enter into your bed more. 

Jonathan. May 1 be cursed if that abstinence be 
not the greatest obligation you can lay upon me ; 
for I assure you faithfully’ your pcirsoii was all I 
had ever any regard for ; and tfiat 1 now’ loath and 
detest as much as ever I likeil it. 

iMitia. It is impossible for two people to agree 
better ; for I always detested your person ; and ag 
fir ai.y other regard, you must be eoiivinced 1 never 
could have any for you. 

Jowithan. Why, tiicn, since w'c come to a right 
Umierst.iiiding, as wc are to live tugi-tlier ^uouose 


we agreed, instead of quarrelling and abusing, to be 
civil to each other. 

LaUitUi. With all my heart. 

Jonathan. Let us shake Iiands then, anil lience- 
forwards never live like man and wife ; tliat is, never 
be loving nor ever quarrel. 

Latitia, Agreed. But pray, Mr. AVild, wljy 
b — chi AVhy did you sutler such a word to escape 
you. 

Jonathan, It is not worth your remembrance. 

Lcetitia. Y^ou agree I shall converse with wliom- 
sover 1 please f 

Jonathan. Without control. And I have the 
same liberty ? 

Lcetitia. When I interfere may every curse you 
can wish attend me ! 

Jonathan. Let us now take a farewell kise, and 
may I he hanged if it is not the sweetest y ou ever 
gave mo. 

lAetitia. But w'hy b — chi Methiiiks I should 
bo glad to know why b — ch 1 

At W’hich words he sprang from the bed, d — ing 
her temper heartily. She returned it again with 
equal abuse, wliicli was continued »)ii lioth sides 
while he was dressing. However, they agreed to 
continue steadfast in this new resolution; and tin- 
joy nrisiiig on that oeetision at length dism ssed 
them pretty cheeihilly from eaeh other, tliounli 
Ljvtitia could not help coiieludiug with the words, 
why b — di ? 

CHArTLR iX. 

OhaiTvntio toit‘"oiii^' <li,il()^uu*, to; L-ther >Mtfi 

le.si^'U '* our heio, whiel, must he di' il by e\r*r\ 1 
UKvrs'Kss. 

Tiics ilid this dialogue (which, though we Iimm' , 
termed it matiimonial, had iiuh'ed very little savour , 
af the sweets of matrimony in it) product* at last a 
resolution more wist* than strictly pious, and wiiidi, 
if tlu*y could liavL* rigidly atlht*retl to it, might have 
prevented some unpleasant moments as well to our 
!»ero as to his serene consort ; but tht*ir Iiatretl was 
>0 very great and uiiacctjuntahle that they never 
roidd bear to see the least composure in one anotliei 's 
•ouuttmaiice without attempting to rulHtMt. 'l ids 
set them on so many contrivances to plague and vex 
me another, that, as their proximity aH'orded them 
Hueli freipieiil opportunities of executing their iiiali- 
:*ous purpos(*s, they seldom iiassed one easy or quiet 
day togethc*r. 

Aii(l this, n*ader, and no other, is the cause I't 
hose many impiietudes wliieh thou must have oh- 
served to disturl) the repose of some married couples 
ivho mistake implaeahh* hatred for indilferenec ; t<»r 
ivhy should Corviuus, wdio livi'S in a round ol in- 
.rigue, and seldom doth, and never willingly would, 
hilly with liis wife, emhuivour to prevent lier Iroui \ 
lie satisfaction of an intrigue in liertuni l 'Hi.V 
iotli Camilla refuse a more agreeable invilatinii 
abroad, only to expose her husband at his own table 

it home 1 In short, to mention no more iustMiices, 

whence can all the quarrels, and jealousies, and j:us 
proceed in people wdio have no love for each other, 
unless from that noble passion above mentioiu’d, 
that d(*Kire, according to my lady Betty Modisli, of 
•uy’inff ecw.h other of a sm ile. 

We thought jn-oper to give our reader a sIioj 
aste of the domestic state of our hero, the rather to 
;how him tliat great men are subject to the san.i 
railties and inconveniences in ordinary life wit » 
ittle men, and that hero(*8 are really ol the saum 
ipecies with other human creatures, notwith«h'^'^ ' 

I .ijg all the pains they tlieinselves or their 
lake to assert the contrary; and that they < i- ^ 
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cliitifly ill the immensity of thoir j^reatneHs, or, as tlie 
vnli'sir erroneously rail it, villaiiy. Now, ihere- 
lore, that we may not <l\vell too Ion*; on low seenea 
in a history of the sublime kind, we sliall return to 
actions of a higher note and more suitable to our 
purpose. 

When the boy Hymen liad, ivitli his liglited 
torch, driven the boy Cupid out of doors, that is to 
say, in common phrase, wlien the violence of Mr. 

^V ild’s passion (or ratlier appetite) for the chaste 
Lietili.i began to abate, he returned to visit liis 
friend lleartfrce, who was now in the liberties of 
tlie riect, and had appeared to the commission of 
bankruptcy against him. Here he met with a more 
cold reception than lie himself liad appruhemled. 
IT(!artfree had long entertained suspicions of Wild, 
but these 8usj)icions liad from time to time been 
confounded with circumstaiuM's, and principally 
smothered with that amazing contidence whicli was 
indeed the most striking virtue in our hero. Jleart- 
friH! was unwilling to condemn his friend without 
certain evidciici*, and laiil hohl on every juobabb* j 
semblance to accjuit him ; but the projiosal made at 
liis last visit had so totally hlackiMUsl his character j 
in this poor man’s opinion, that it entirely fixed the 
wavering scale, and he no longm- donliled but that 
our ln;ro was one of the grc'alest villains in the 
world. 

CUreumstaucos of great improbability often escape 
men who devour a story with greedy ears; the 
leader, therefore, eannot wombn* that Hcartfree, 
Avhose passions were so variously concerned, first 
for tlie ridelity, and secondly for the safety of his 
Avife ; and, lastly, who W'as so distracted with doubt , 
concerning the conduct of his friemd, slionhl at tliis i 
relation pass unobserved the incident of his being | 
committed to the boat by the capt:iin of the priva- 
teer, wliich bo had at the time of liis telling so lamely 
riccountial for ; but now, when i leartfna* came to re- 
flect on the whole, ami witli a high prepossession 
against Wild, the alisurdity of tliis fact glared in his 
eyes and struck Iiini in the most sonsiide manner. 
At length a thought of great horror suggi'sted itself to 
his iiiiaginatioii, and this was, wlu'tlier t!i<‘ whole 
was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, as ln‘ had 
learned from his own nioutli, eipial to any under- 
taking liow black soever, bad not spirited away, 
robljed, and iiiurdiMed bis wife. 

Intolerable as this apjireliensioii was, be not only 
turned it round and examined it earefnlly in bis own 
iniml, but acipiainted young rrieiidly with it at their 
next interview. Friendly, who detested Wild, (from 
tliat envy probably Avitb Avhicli these uukai' 
i r.as naturally inspin; low' fellows), encouraged these 
suspicions so much, that lleartfrce resolve»l to attack 


unblemished reputation slide away from it, yet sucii 
was the bravery, such the greatness, tlie magnanimity 
of Wild, that ho ajipeared in person to it. 

Indeed envy may say one tiling, Avhich may lesson 
the glory of this action, namely, that the said Mr. 
Wiiil knoAV nothing of the said warrant or challenge; 
and as thmi nia^est he assured, neider, that the nia- 
lieions fury Avill omit notliing which can anyw’a\s 
sully so great a character, so she hath endeavoured 
to account for this sca-ond visit of our hero to his 
frieml lleartfrce from a very dilferimt motive than 
that of asserting his oAvn innocence. 

CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Wild willi unprcsavliMitcd j^ciicrnsily \i.it.'! his friend 
IIeartfre«?, and the nn^-'ratel'ul rer»*pti(»n la* met with. 

It hath been said tlien that Mr. Wild, not being 
able on tlie strictest examination t«) Hud in a cer- 
tain sjiot of linnian nature called his ow n heart the 
least grain id’ that pitiful low’ (prality called honesty, 
bail resolved, ])»‘ih:ips a little too generally, that 
there was no sm li thing. He iberefoii; imputed the 
resolnfi»)n Avith wbieli Mr. HeaitlVee bad so jiosi- 
ti\ely ri fnse«l to concern himself in iiiuiab'r, eitlier 
to a fear of bloodying bis bauds or tlie apprehension 
of a ghost, or lest lie should make an additional ex- 
ample ill that excidlent liook called (iod’s Revenge 
against Murder; and doubted not Imt lie Avoiibl (at 
least in his present necessity) agree witlioul scrujilc 
to a simple robbery, osjiecially Avhere any considt*r- 
able booty sliould la* iiroposed, and tlie safety of 
the attack plausibly made appear; wliich if lie could 
prevail on him to iindeilnke, lie would immediately 
ufterAvards g(‘t him impeached, com icfeil, and hanged. 
He uo sooner therefore had discharged his duties 
to Hymen, and heard that H(‘artlVee had procured 
himself the liberties of the Fleet, Ilian be resolved 
to Aisit him, and to propose a robbery Avith all the 
allurements of prolit, ease, and safi'ty. 

'I'liis proposal was no sooner made than it Avas 
ansAvered by Heartfree in the folloAviiig manner: 

“ I might have hoped tlie aiisAVcr wliieh 1 gave 
to A our former a<lvic*e would have prevented me 
from the danger of reccuving a second utlVont of tins 
kiml. An ailVont 1 call it, and surely, if it be so to 
call a m:in a \ Ulaiii, it can bi‘ no h'ss to show him 
you suppose liim one. Indeed, it may be woiuleiaal 
bow an> man can arrive at the boldness, I may say 
imjnideiiee, of lirst making such an overture to an- 
other; sundy it is seldom doin', uiih'ss to those avIio 
ha\e preAiously betrayi'il some sMiiptoms of their 
ow n baseness. If I have tberebu e show n a on any 
such, these insults are mon' pardonable ; but I as- 
sure you, if such appear, they discharge all llu*ir 
malignaiiec outwardly, and rellect not even a sliadow 


mir hero and carry him before a magistrate. 

lliis resolution liad been some lime taken, and 
I'riendly, Avilh a warrant and a constable, hail Avith 
the utmost diligence searched several days for onr 
hero ; but, Avbetlicr it Avas that in compliance wiili 
modern custom he had retired to spend the liocey- 
inoon Avitli his bride, the only moon iiniecil in Avhich 
H is lashionablc or customary for the married parties to 
have any coiTesjiondence Avith each other; or per- 
haps his babitalioii might for partii'iilar reasons be 
usually kept a secret, like those of some few great 
nien Avboni unfortunately the bnv hath left out A»f 
1 mt reasonable as avoU as honourable jirovision 
''Inch it bath made for the security of the persons of 
ulher great men. 

^hit \V ild resolved to pi'rfonii Avorks of superero- 
katiou ill Avay of honour, and, tliough no hero 

u.iliged to ansAver the challenge of my lord eliief 
J •’iiice,or indeed of atiy other magistrate, but may with 


itbin ; for to me baseness seems inconsi>teiJl Avith 
lis rule, OK uoixG NO oriiKii it;!;>on an jn.m ijy 

tOAI ANY MOTtVi: Olt ON ANY (^ONSIDKU VTION AVHAT- 
This, si)-, is the rule byAvliii-li I am di'teniiined 
I Avalk, nor can that man justity disbelicAiiig nie aaIu! 
ill not OAvn be Avalks not hy it liiniscll. 
lietber it be allowed to me or no, or wlielher I 
el the good ellbcts of its being praetiseu by others, 
am resolved to maiiitiiin it ; for surely no man 
in reap a bem'lif from my pursuing it eiiual to 
,e comfort 1 mAs.'If enjoy: for Avliat, a raMslnng 

mught, how replete with ecstasy, must the consi- 

lU-ation be, that Altfiiglity (ioodness is h)' own 
:,ture engaged to reward me! How indi loreut 
lUst siieb a persuasion make a man to all the oe- 
^invn.-es of tl.i'^ lif.‘ ! ^Vhat trilles must he repre, 
Mit to himself b.ith the eiijoynients and the alllic- 
oiis of this world ! How easily must he acquiesce 
mler missing tlie former, and boAV patiently will \\9 
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Bubmit to the latter, who is convinced that his fail- 
ing of a transitory imperfect reward hero is a most 
certain argument of his obtaining one permanent 
and complete hereafter ! Dost thou think then, thou 
little, paltry, mean animal (with such language did 
he treat our truly great man), that J Avill forego 
such comfortable expectations for any pitiful reward 
which thou canst suggest or promise to me ; for that 
sordid lucre for which all pains and labour are un- 
dertaken by tlie industrious, and all barbarities and 
iniquities committed by the vile ; for a worthless 
uctjuiaition, which such as thou art can possess, can 
give, or can take away V The fonm‘r part ol this 
speech occasioned mucli yawning in our hero, but 
the latter roused his auger ; ami he was collecting 
his rage to answer, wlien Friendly and the constable, 
who had been summoned by Heortlree on ild’s 
first appearance, entered the room, and seized the 
great man just as liis wrath was bursting from his 
lips. 

'riie dialogue wliicli now ensued is not worth 
relating ; Wild was soon acquainted with the reason 
of this rough treatment, and prcsmitly conveyed 
before a magistrate*. 

Notwithstanding the doubts raised by Mr. Wild’s 
lawyer on liis examination, he insisting that the 
procee'ding was improper, for tliat a writ dc ho~ 
mine replvniando should issue, and on the? return of 
that a cnpidu in withernam^ the justice inclined to 
commitment, so that Wilel was driven to other 
methods for his defence. lie therefore acquainte*el 
the justice that there was a young man likewise 
with him in the boat, and beggeel that be miglit be 
sent for, "which reejnest was accordingly grantee!, 
anel the faithful Achates (Mr. Fire.'ble)e)ei) was se)e)n 
])roduoeel te) bear testimony for his frienel, which he 
ciiel with so much becoming zeal, and went through 
his examination with such cohere'ne*e; (though he^ 
was fe)rceel to colle*ct his evidence from the liints 
given him by Wild in the presence of the justice 
anel the ae:cusers), that, iis here was direct evidence 
against mere pre'sumption, our hero was most ho- 
iioural)ly acejuitted, and poor Ileartfree was charged 
by the justice, the audience, and all others who 
afterwards heard the story, witli the blackest iiigra- 
fitnde, in attempting to take away the life of a man 
to whom he had sueli eminent obligations. 

Lest so vast an effort of friendsbij) as tliis of Fire- 
blood's should too violently surprise the reader in 
this degenerate age, it may bc])roper to inform him 
that, beside the ties of engagement in the same em- 
ploy, another nearer and stronger alliance subsisted 
betvveeii our hero and this youth, w'Kich latter was 
just departed from the arms of the lovely Lietitia 
when he received her liusband’s message ; an in- 
stance which may also serve to justify those strict in- 
of lo id acfpniinti vhieh 
monly subsist in modem history between the husband 
and gallant, displaying the vast force of friendship 
contracted by this more honourable than legal al- 
liance, which is thought to be at ])resent one of tlie 
strongest bonds of amity lietwctm great men, and the 
most reputable as well as easy way to their favour. 

Four months had now passed since Heartfree's 
first confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear 
a more benign aspect ; but they were a good deal 
injured by this attempt on Wild (so dangerous is 
any attack on a great man/, several of his neigh- 
bours, and particularly one or two of his own trade, 
industriously endeavouring, from their bitter animo- 
sity ag'iinst such kind of iniquity, lo spread and ex- 
aggerate his ingratitude as much as possible ; not in 
the least scrupling, in the violent ardour of their in- 
dignation, to add some small circumstances of their 


own knowledge of the many obligations conferred 
on HeartlVec by Wild. To all these scandals he 
quietly submitted, comforting himself in the ccli- 
sciousness of his own innocence, and confiding in 
time, the sure friend of justice, to acquit him. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A scheme so deeply laid, that it shames all the ynditics of this 
our aj;«; with diyreshioii and subdiyvessiou. 

WiLP having now, to the hatred he bore Heartfree 
on account of those injuries he had done liim, an 
additional spur from ibis injury received (for so it 
aj>peured to him, who, no more than the most igno- 
rant, considered how truly lie deserved it), applied 
his utmost industry to accomplish the ruin of one 
wlmse very name sounded odious in liis ears ; avIk'ii 
luckily a scheme arose in his imagination which iu»t 
only promised to effect it securely, but(whicli pleased 
him most) by means of the mischief lie had already 
done liirn ; and which would at once load him with 
the imputation of having committed what he himself 
had done to him, and would bring on him tlie severest 
puiii.shmcnt for a fact of wliieh he was not only 
iniioeent, but had already so greatly sulfen'd by. 
And this was no other than to ebarge him with liuv- 
ing conveyed away his wife, with Ids most valuable 
elfi'cts, ill order to defraud liis cri‘ditors. 

II e no sooner started this thouglit than lie imme- 
diately resolved on putting it in execution. What 
remained to consider was only' the qmnnodo^ and the 
person or tool to be employed ; for the stage of tlie 
world (liflers from that in Dniry-lane ])rineipally iu 
this — that whereas, on the latter, the hero or chief 
figure is almost conliiiually before your eves, whilst 
the under-actors are not seen above onci* in an even- 
ing ; now', on the former, the liero or great man is 
ahvays behind the eurtaiii, and sohloni or in?ver 
appears or dotli anything in his own person. He 
doth indeed, in this grand drama, ratlnn* perform tie* 
part of the prompter, and doth instruct the well- 
dressed figures, who are, strutting in public on the 
stage, w'liat to say and ilo. To say the truth, a pup- 
p(?t-show w ill illustrate our meaning betfi'r, wliere 
it is the master of the show (the great man) who 
(lances and moves everything, whether it he tin* 
king of Muscovy or whatever other potentate (dhu 
puppet which we beliold on the stage ; but In; him- 
self keeps wisely out of sight : for, should ho oiic(’ 
appear, the whole motion would he at an end. Not 
that any emo is ignorant of his being there, or sup- 
poses that the puppets are not mere slicks of wooil, 
and he himself the sole mover; but as this (though 
every one knows it) doth not apjieur visibly, i. v. to 
their eyes, no one is asliamed of eonsi*ntiiig to ht? 
imposed upon ; of helping on tlie drama, by calling 
the several sticks or puppets by the names w'hi<’h the 
master liath allotted to them, and by assigning f'» 
each the character which tlie great man is jilcascd 
they shall move in, or rather in which he himscilt is 
pleased to move them. 

It would be to suppose thee, gentle reader, one 
of very little knowdedge in this world, to iiiiagim? 
thou hast never seen some of these piqipet-sliows 
which are so frequently acted on the great stage ; 
but though thou shouldst have resided all thy 
in those remote parts of this island which great men 
seldom visit, yet, if thou hast any penetration, tlnm 
must have liad some occasions to admire both 
solemnity of countenance in the actor and the gtnvily 
in the spimtator, while some of those fiirces arii car- 
ried on which arc acted almost daily in every villab'‘* 
in the kingdom. He must have a v(;ry dc-'spit’U'"® 
opinion of mankind indeed who can conceive them 
to be imposed on as often as they appear to he so 
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The truth is, they are In the same situation with the 
readers of roriianees ; who, though they know the 
whole to be one entire fiction, nevertheless agree to 
be deceived ; and, as these find amusement, so do 
the others find ease and convenience in this concur- 
rence. lint, this being a subdigression, I return to 
ijiy digression. 

A (jRKAT MAN oiight to do bis business by others ; 
to employ hands, as we have bt'lbre said, to his pur- 
poses, and keep himself as much behind the curtain 
us possible ; and though it must be acknowledged 
that two very great men, nvln^se names will be both 
recordeil in history, did in these latter times come 
forth tl.crnselves on the stage, ami did liack and 
hew and lay each other most cruelly open to the 
diversion of the spectators, yet this must be men- 
tioned rather as an example of avoidance than imita- 
tion, and is to b(i ascribed to the number of those 
instances whicli serve to evince the truth of these 
maxims : Actno mortaliiim omnibus hurts sapit, Jra 
furor brevis cst^ ^c. 

CHAPTER Xll. 

N''W iuMtaiK'Cs of Friendly's folly, &e. 

To return to iny liistory, wdiicli, having rested itself 
a litth', is now ready to proceed on its journey: 
I’irehlood was tin* })i'rsoii chosen by Wild for this 
serviec*. lie liad, tui a late occasion, experienced 
flic talents of this }<iuth for a good round perjury, 
lie irninodiatcly, tliercforc, found him out, and pro- 
posed it to him ; wlicn, reciuNing liis instant assent, 
they consulted together, and soon framed an evi- 
dence, wliicb, being communicated to one of the 
most l)itter and, severe creditors of Ileartfrce, by 
liiin laid before a magistrate, and attested by the 
oith of Tirelilood, the ju'^tice granted his warrant ; 
and Ileartfree was accordingly aj[)prchcnded and 
brought before him. 

When the olliecrs came for this poor wretch they 
found him meanly diverting himself with his little 
cliihlren, the youiigi'r of whom sat on his knees, and 
the elder was plasing at a little distanci? from liim 
wilh Friendly. One of tin? olliccrs, who was a very 
c'ood suit of a in:in, hut one vm-y laudalily severe in 
liis ollice, after ac(juainling I leartfree with his errand, 
b.id him come along and he d— d, and leave those 
little bastards, for so, he said, he supjiosod they were, 
lor a legacy to the parish. Heart fre(? was much sur- 
jnised at hearing tlu're was a warrant for felony 
Mgaiiist him ; but he showeil less concern thauFriemlly 
did in his count e.nanctn 'flu* elder tlaiightcr, when 
^lu* saw the ollicer lay hold on her father, immediately 
M'dtfi’d her play, and, running to him ami bursting 
into tears, cried out, “ You shall not hurt poor papa.” 
Ihie of the other ruffians olfered to take the little 
“lie rudely from his knees ; but Ileartfree started up, 
•nid, catching the fellow by the collar, daslied bis 
head so violently against the wall, that, had he had 
tiny brains, he migiit possibly have lost them by the 
blow. 

The otficor, like most of those heroic spirits who 
ittsnli men in adversity, had some prudence mixed 
with his zeal for justice. Seeing, therefore, this 
rough treatment of his compani on, he began to 
pursiK' more gentle metliods, and very civilly desired 
i»lr* Ileartfree to go with him, seeing he was an 
idhccr, and obliged to execute his warrant; that he 
Was sorry for his misfortune, and hoped he would he 
'^ii'initted. Tin* other answered, “ He shoiihl pa- 
tently submit to the laws of his country, and w'ould 
Intend him whither he was ordered to conduct him 
taking leave of lus children with a tender kiss, 
‘‘i-conuuended them to the care of Friendly, who 


prornit»ed to see tlnrm sare home, and then to ittond 
him at the justice's, whose name and abode Le had 
learned of the constable. 

Friendly arrived at the magistrate’s house just as 
that gentleman had sigmvl tlie mittimus against his 
friend ; for the evidence of Firehlood was so clear 
and strong, and the justice wiia so incensed against 
Ileartfree, and so convinced of his guilt, that lie 
would liardly liear him speak in his own defence, 
which the reailer perliaps, wlicii lie licurs the evi- 
dcnce against him, will be less inclined to censure : 
for this witness deposed, “ That he had been, by 
Ileartfree himself, employed to carry the orde rs ot 
emhezzliiig to Wild, in order to he delivered to his 
wife ; that he had been afterwards present with Wild 
and her at the inn when they to*k coa(;h for Har- 
wich, where she showed him tlie casket of jewels, and 
desired him to tell her husband that she had fully 
executed his (;omrnand ; and this he swore to have 
been done after Heartfroc had notice of the commis- 
sion, and, in order to bring it within that time, Fire- 
hlooil, as well as Wild, swore that Mrs. Ileartfree 
lay several «lays (•<mcealed at Wild’s house before her 
departure for Holland.” 

When Ihaeiidly found tlie justice obdurate, and 
that all he could say had no eifect, nor was it any 
way possilile for Ileartfree to eseape, being committed 
to Newgate, he rcsolvtal to accompany him thither ; 
where, when they arrived, the turnkey would have 
eoiitiued Heartfree (he having nomoiie}) among the 
common felons ; hut Friendly would not permit it, 
and advanced every shilling he had in his pocket, to 
procure a room in tlie ])ress-yard for his friend, 
which indei'd, through the humanity of the keeper, 
lie did at a elieaj) rale. 

They spent that day together, and in the evening 
the prisoner dismisseil his friend, desiring liiin, after 
many thanks for his fidelity, to he comforted on his 
account, ” I know not,” sa\s he, “ how far the malice 
of my enemy, will prevail; hut whatever my suf- 
fen'ngs are, I am eonviiieed my innocence will some- 
where he rewartled. If, therefore, any fatal accident 
should hajipeii to mo (for lie who is in tin* hands of 
perjury may apprehend the worst), my dear Friendly, 
he a fatln'r to my poor childri'ii at whicli ’.voids 
the te.ars gushed from his eyi's. The other lieggcd 
him not to admit any such apprehensions, for liiat 
he w'onld em])loy his utmost diligence in his service, 
and donhteil not hut to subvert any villaiious de- 
sign laid for his destruction, and to make his in- 
nocence appear to the. world as white as it was in his 
own opinion. 

We cannot help mentioning a eirciimstance here, 
though we doubt it will appear very imnutural and 
incredible to our reader; which is, that, notwith- 
standing the former character and behaviour of 
Heartfree, this story of his emhi/zling was so tar 
from surprising his neighbours, tliat many ot them 

dared they expected in belter Iroin him. Simv* 
were assured he could pay torty shillings iu the 
pound if he would. Others had overlu ard hints 
formerly pass between him and Mi's. Hi’arttree 
which had given them suspicions. And wlmt is 
most astonishing of ail is, that, many ot those who 
li.ad before censured him for an cxtray.igant heedless 
fool now no less coiilideutly abused him for a cun- 
ning, tricking, avaricious l^ oa^c. 


Soiiiftliing 

somewliat 


VPTKR XIII. 




IlnwEVim, riotw 
and in despite 


ithstanding all these censures abroad, 
of all his misfortunes at home, 
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Hoartfree in Newgate enjoyed a quiet, undisturbed 
repose ; while our hero, nobly disdaining rest, lay 
sleepless all night, jiartly from tiie apprehensions of 
Mrs. II eartfree’^ return before lie had executed Jiis 
scheme, and partly from a suspicion lest Fheblood 
should betray him ; of wliose infidelity he had, never- 
theless, no other cause to m lintaiii any fear, but 
from his knowing him to be an accomplished rascal 
as the vulgar term it, a complete oiui.vr m.vn in our 
language. And indeed, to confess the truth, these 
doubts wer^ not without some foundation ; lor the 
very same thought unluckily entered the he.ul ol that 
noble youth, who considered wlu?tlier he might not 
possibly sell himself for some advantage to the other 
side, as he had yet no promise from Wild ; hut this 
was, by the sagacity of the latter, preventt;d in the morn- 
ing with a profusion of promises, which show'cd him 
to be of the most generous temper in tlie world, with 
which Fireblood was extremely well satistied, and 
made use of so many protestations of hisiaithlulness 
that he convincedWild of the injustice of his suspicions. 

At this time an accident happened, which, though 
it did not immediately affect our hero, we cannot 
avoid relating, as it occasioned great confusion in his 
family, as well as in the family of Siui]). It is in- 
deed a calamity highly to be lamented, wlieii it stains 
untainted blood, and Imppeiis to an honourable 
house — an injury never to be repaired — a blot 
never to be wiped out — a sore never to be healed. 
To detain my reader no longer. Miss Theodosia 
Snap was now safely delivered of a male infant, the 
product of an amour which that beautiful (O that I 
could suy^ virtuous !) creature had 'with the count. 

Mr. Wild and his lady wore at breakfast when 
Mr. Snap, with all tlie agonies of despair both in his 
voice ami countenance, brouglit thcMii tliis melancholy 
news. Our hero, who had (as we have said) won- 
derful good-nature when his greatness or interest 
was not concerned, instead of reviling his sister-in- 
law, asked with a smile, “ Who was the father t” 
Eut the chaste Lietitia, we repeat the chaste, for well 
did she now deserve that epithet, received it in an- 
other manmsr. She fell into tlie utmost fury at tin? 
relation, reviled her sister ni the bitterest terms, and 
vowed she would never see nor speak to her more ; 
then burst into tears, and lamented over her father 
that such dishonour should ever happen to him and 
lierself. At length she fell severely on her husband 
for the light treatment which he gave this fatal ac- 
cident. She told him he was uiiwortliy of the 
honour he enjoyed of marrying into a chaste family. 
That she looked on it as an afiVont to her virtue. 
That if he had married one of the naughty liussics 
of the town he could have behaved to her in no other 
manner. SVie concluded with desiring her father to 
make an example of the slut, and to turn her out of 
doors ; for that she would not otherwise enter liis 
house, being resolved never to set her foot within the 
same threshold with the trollop, whom she detested 
so much the more because (which was perliaps true) 
she was her own sister. 

So violent, and indeed so outrageous, was this 
chaste lady’s love of virtue, that she could not forgive 
a single slip (indeed the only one Theodosia had 
ever made) in her own sister, in a sister who loved 
ner, and to whom she owed a thousand obligations. 

Perhaps the severity of Mr. Snap, who greatly felt 
the injury done to the honour of his family, would 
have relented, had not the parish-officers been ex- 
tremely pressing on this occasion, and for want of 
s 'euriiy, conveyed the unhappy young lady to a place, 
Hw* iiarno of which, for the honour of the Snaps, to 
wlioiri our hero was so nearly allied, we bury in eter- 
oul oblivion ; where she suifered so much correction 


for her crime, tliat the good-natured reader of (he 
male kind may be inclined to compassionate her, at 
least to imagine she was sufficiently punished for a 
fault which, with submission to the chaste Lanitia 
and all other strict!} virtuous ladies, it should be 
either less criminal in :i woman to commit, or more 
so ill a man to solicit her to it. 

Hut to return to our liero, who was a living and 
strong iiislaiiee that human greatness and happi- 
ness are not always iiisejiarable. He was under a 
continual alarm of frights, and tears, and jealousies. 
He thought every mau be beliebl won; a knife for 
his throat, ami a ]):ur of scissors for his purse. As 
for his own gang jiartieularly, lie was tliorouglily 
convinced there was not a single man amongst tiienj 
■who w'ould not, for tlie value of five shillings, bring 
him to the gallows. These apprehensions so con- 
stantly broke his rest, and kept him so assiduously 
on his guard to frustrate and eireuiiiveiit any d»;- 
sigiis which miglit he formed against him, that his 
condition, to any other than the glorious e\e of am- 
bition, might seem rather deplorable tluiii the ob- 
ject of envy or desire. 

CHATTER XIV. 

In which our hero makes a s])<*«M;h well worthy to he cele- 
brated ; ami the behaviour of out; of Uu; gauf;, peihap.'* inttie 
uuuatural tliau any oilier part of iIua hi>toiy. 

Tiikuk was lu the gang a mau named Hlueskiii, one 
of those merchants who trade in <lead oxcu, sheep, 
&c., in short, what the vulgar call a butcher, 'This 
gentleman had two qualities of :i great man, viz. un- 
daunted courage, and an absolute contempt of those 
ridiculous distinctions of invtun and tuihiy which 
would cause endless disputes, did not the law hap- 
pily decide them by eoiivmding both into suu/tf. I’lie 
common form of exchanging prcipiuty hy trade 
seemed to him too tedious; he tlii.reforc resoUed to 
quit the merrantile profession, and, falling ac- 
quainted with some of Mr. Wild’s p(*oplo, he pro- 
vided himself with arms, and enlisted of tin; gang ; 
in which he behaved for soiiie time willi great de- 
cciiey and order, and submittiul to acci'pt sindi share 
of the booty witli tlie rest, as our hero allotted him. 

Hut this subserviency agreed ill wdtli liis tem])er ; 
for wc should have hetbre remembetvil a third In roic 
quality, namely, ambition, whicli was no iiieoiisidiM-- 
able part of liis composition. One day, tliereloie, 
having robbed a gentleman at Windsor of a g«>ld 
watch, wdiicb, on its being a«lvertisc‘d in the news- 
papers, with a considerable nwvard, was demanded 
of him by Wild, he p(;remptorily refused to deliver it. 

“ How, Mr. niueskiii!*' says \V-iM ; “you will not 
deliver the w'atedi !” “No, Mr. Wild,” answered 
he; “ I have taken it, and will keep it; or, it 1 dis- 
pose of it, I wall dispose of it niysidf, and keep the 
monoy for wliieb 1 sell it.” “Sure,” replied nN ihl, 
“you have not tin; assurance to pr(;tend you have 
any property or riglit iu this watch “ 1 am eci- 
tain,” returned IJhu;skin, “ vvliidher I inive any 
right in it or no, you can prove none.” ” i 
underlake,” cries the other, “ to show I luivc an a® 
solute riglit to it, and tliat hy the laws ot our gang» 
of which 1 am providentially at the head.” ” 1 know 
not who put you at the head of it,” (uies Hlueskin , 
“ but those who did certainly did it loi’ 
good, that you might conduct tliern the better u 
their robberies, inform them of the richest 
prevent surjuises, pack juries, bribe evidence, aii 
so eontrihute to their henetit and safety ; 
convert all tlieir labour and haztird to P' 
benefit and advantage.’’ “You are 
sir,” unsw'cred Wild ; “ you are talking of a 
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Bociety, where the chief magistrate is always chosen 
for the public good, which, as we see iu all the legal 
societies of the world, he constantly consults, daily 
contributing, by his superior skill, to their pros- 
perity, and not sacrificing their good to his own 
wealtii, or pleasure, or humour : but in an illegal 
society or g.'ing, as this of ours, it is otherwise ; for 
who would be at the head of a gang, unless for his 
own interest] And without a head, you know, you 
eaiinot subsist. Nothing hut u head, and obedience 
to that head, can preserve a gang a moment from 
destruction. It is absolutely better ftir you to eou- 
teiit yourselves with a inoderatci reward, and enjoy 
that in saftMy at the disj)osal of your chief, than to 
engross the whole with the hazard to which you will 
be liable without liis protection. And surely there 
is none in the whole gang who has less reason to 
complain than you ; you have tasted of my favours : 
witness that piece of ribbon you Avear in your hat, 
with which I dubbed you captain. Thcrefcne pray, 
captain, deliver the watch.” “ 1) — n your cajoling^* 
says lllueskin : ‘‘do you think I value myself on 
tliis hit of ribbon, wdiieh I could have bought my- 
self for .six])Oiiee, and have worn without, your leave? 
Do you imagine I think myself a captain because 
)()U, whom 1 know not empowered to make one, 

I iv’l me so 1 The name of captain is but a shadow : 
ilje men and the salary are Uie svibstauee ; and I 
auv not to be bubbled with a shadow', I will be 
called captain no longer, and he wlio Hatters me by 
ihat uaim^ 1 shall think atlVonts me, and 1 will 
knock him down, I assure you.” ‘‘Did e\cr man 
talk so unreasonably ?” cries Wild. ‘‘Are you not 
lespet'ted as a eai)tain by the whole gang since my 
tlubbing you sot Hut it is the sliadow only, it 
seems ; and y<m will knock a man down for uHVont- 
ing you who calls you captain! Might not a man 
as r**as()uably tell a minister of state. Sir, you have 
given me the shtidow' only ? The ribbon or fne bauble 
that you gave me implies that I have either signal- 
ised mys(‘lf, by some great action, for the beneHt and 
glory of my country, or at least tliat I arn descended 
from tliose who have done so, I know myself to be 
a f:coiiudrcl, and so have been those few anei*stors I 
can remi'rnl)or, or have ever beard of. Thereforei I 
am resolved to knock the lirst man down wl»o calls 
me sir or right honourable. Hut all great and wise 
men tliink themselves sulfiei»*ntly repaid by what 
procures them honour and precedence in the gang, 
without impiiring into stihstance ; nay, if a title or 
a feather he e(pial to this j)urpose, they are suh- 
titaiice, and not mere slnnh)ws. Hut 1 have not 
time to argue with you at pia'stuit, so give me the 
Watch w'ithout any more deliberation. ” ” I am no 

mure a friend to deliheratiou than yourself,” an- 
swered Hlueskin, ‘‘ and so I tell you, once, for all, hy 
(i I never will give you the watch, no, nor will I 
ever hereafter surrender any part of my booty. I 
won it, and I will wear it. Take your pistols your- 
and go out on the highway, and don’t lazily 
think to fatten yourself with tlie dangers and pains 
m other people.” At which words he departed in a 
m'rce. mood, and repaired to the tavc'rn used by the 
{jHng, where he had appointeil to meet some of his 
acquaintance, Avhom he informed of what had passed 
mtween him and Wild, and advised them all to fol- 
ovv his example ; which they all readily agreed to, 
JtiK. Mr. universal toast; 

1*^ drinking bumpers to which they had finished a 
^tge bowl of punch, when a constable, with a nu- 
J^crous attendance, and Wild at their head, entered 
room and seized on Hlueskin, whom his l . 
Pmuotis, when they saw our hero, did not dare 
‘‘•^‘pt to rescue. The watch was found upon him, 


which, together with Wild’s* information, was more 
than Buffieient to commit him to Newgate. 

In the evening Wild and the rest of those who 
had been drinking with Hlueskin met at the tavern, 
where nothing was to be seen but the profoundest 
submission to their leader. Tliey vilified and abused 
Hlueskin as much as they had before abused our 
hero, and now repeated the same toast, only chang- 
ing the name of Wild into that of Hlueskin; all 
agreeing with Wilil that the watch found in hia 
pocket, and which must be a fatal evidence against 
him, was a just judgment on his disobedience and 
revolt. 

Thus did this great man hy a resolute and timely 
example (for he went directly to the justice when 
Hlueskin left him) quell one of the most dangerous 
conspiracies which could possibly arise in a gang, 
and Avhich, had it been permitted one day’s growth, 
would inevitably have ended iu his destruction; so 
much doth it behove all great men to be eternally 
on their guard, and expeditious in the execution of 
their purjioses ; while none but the weak and 
honest can indulge themselves in remissness or 
re])ose. 

The Achates, I'irehlood, had been present at both 
these meetings ; but, though he had a little too 
hastily concurred in cursing his friend, and in vow- 
ing* his perdition, yet now he saw all that scheme 
dissolved he returned to his integrity, of which hr 
gave an incoiiteslable proof, by informing Wild of 
tlje measures which had been concerted against him, 
in which he said he had pretended to acquiesce, iu 
order the bott(U’ to betray them ; hut this, as he 
afterwards confessed on his death-bed at Tyburn, 
was only a eo])y of his countenance ; for that he 
was, at that time, as sincere and hearty in his oppo- 
sition to Wild as any of his companions. 

Our hero received Fireblood’s information with a 
very placid countenance. lie said, as the gang had 
seen their error.s, and repented, nothing was more 
noble than forgiveness. Hut, though he was pleased 
modestly to ascribe this to his lenity, it really arose 
from much more noble and political principles. Ho 
considered that it would he dangerous to attempt 
the. punishment of so many ; besides, he flattered 
himself (hut fear would keep them in order : and 
indeed Firehlood had told him nothing more than 
he knew before, X'iz. that they were all complete 
prigs, wliom he was to govern by their fears, and in 
whom he was to place no more contiileuce than was 
necessary, and to watch them with the utmost cau- 
tion ami circumspection : for a rogue, he wisely 
said, like gunpowder, must be used with caution; 
since both are altogether as liable to blow' up the 
party himself who use’s them as to execute his 
mischievous purpose against some other person or 
animal. 

We will now repair to Newgate, it being the 
placj’ where most of the great men of this history 
are hastening as fast as possible; and, to confess the 
truth, it is a castle very Hn* from being nii improper 
or misbecoming habitation for any great man what- 
ever. And as this scene w'ill continue during the 
residue of our historv, we shall open it with a new 
hook, and shall therefore take this opportunity of 
closing our third. 


HOOK IV.-CirAPTER I. 

fip Hi woitliv to 1>(» written in lettetf 

of tfold- a v«i> . xtraonViuary iiistancf of folly in Friendly; 
anil a dvoadlvd aoiideiit wliii-h befel our hero. 

ilnARTniKK hud not h(‘eu long in Newgate befors 
lis frequent coinersation with his ehiUlreu, and 
)ther instances of a good heart, which hetrayeo 
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themselves in his actions and conversation, created 
an opinion in all about him that he was one of the 
silliest fellows in the universe. The ordinary 
himself, a very sajjacious as well as very worthy 
person, declared that he was a cursed rogue, but no 
conjuror. 

What indeed might induce the former, *. e. the 
roguish part of this opinion in the ordinary, was a 
wicked sentiment which Hcartfree one day disclosed 
in conversation, and which we, who are truly ortho- 
dox, will not pretend to justify, that he believed a 
sincere Turk would be saved. To this the good man, 
with becoming zeal and indignation, answ’ered, I 
know not what may become of a sincere Turk ; but, 
if this be your persuasion, I pronounce it impossible 
you should be saved. No, sir ; so far from a sincere 
Turk’s being within the pale of salvation, neither 
will any sincere PiM'sbjterian, Anabaptist, nor 
Quaker whatever, be saved. 

But neither did the one nor the other part of this 
character j)revail on Friendly to abandon his old 
master. He spent his whole time with him, except 
only those hours when he was absent for his sake, 
in procuring evidence for him against his trial, 
which was now shortly to come on. Indeed this 
young man was the only comfort, besides a clear 
conscience and the hopt's beyond the grave, which 
this poor wretch had ; for the sight of his children 
was like one of those alluring pleasures which 
men in some diseases indulge themselves often 
fatally in, which at once flatter and heighten their 
malady. 

Friendly being one day present while Ileartfrce 
was, with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldest 
daughter, and lamenting the hard fiite to which ho 
feared he should be obliged to leave her, spoke to 
him thus : “ I have long observed with admiration 
the magnanimity with which you go through your 
own misfortunes, and the steady countenance with 
which you look on death. I have observed that 
all your agonies arise from the thoughts of parting 
with your children, and of leaving them in a 
distressed condition ; now, though I hope all 
your fears will prove ill grounded, yet, that I may 
relieve you as much as possible from them, be 
assured that, as nothing can give me more real 
misery than to observe so tender and lo^ing a con- 
cern in a master, to whose goodni’ss I owe so many 
obligations, and whom I so sincerely love, so no- 
thing can afford me equal pleasure with my contri- 
buting to lessen or to remove it. Be convinced, 
therefore, if you can place any confidence in my 
promise, that I will employ my little fortune, which 
you know to be not entirely inconsiderable, in the 
support of this your little family. Should any mis- 
fortune, which I pray Heaven avert, happen to you 
before you have better provided for these little ones, 

I will be myself their father, nor shall either of them 
ever know distress if it be any way in my power to 
prevent it. Your younger daughter I will provide 
for, and as for my little prattler, your cider, as I 
never yet thought of any woman for a wife, 1 will 
receive her as such at your hands ; nor will I ever 
relinquish her for another.” Hcartfree flew to his 
friend, and embraced him with raptures of acknow- 
ledgment. He vowvd to him that he had eased 
every anxious thought of his mind but one, and that 
he must carry with him out of the world. ** O 
Friendly!” cried he, ** it is my concern for that 
best of women, whom I hate myself for 1 aving ever 
censured in my opinion. O Friendly ! thou didst 
know her goodness ; yet, sure, her perfect character 
none but myself was ever acquainted with. She had 
every psrfeetion, both of mind and body, which 


Heaven lialh indulged to her whole sex, and pos- 
sessed all ill a higher excellence than nature ever 
indulged to another in any single virtue. Can I bear 
the loss of such a woman 1 Can I bear the apprehen- 
sions of what mischiefs that villain may have done to 
her, of which death is perhaps the lightest 1” Friendly 
gently interru])te<l him as soon as he saw any oppor- 
tunity, endeavouring to comfort him on this head 
likewise, by magnifying every circumstance which 
could possibly afford any hopes of his seeing her 
again. 

By this kind of behaviour, in which the young 
man exernplifled so iincoinmon a height of friendship, 
he had soon obtained in the castle the character of 
as odd and silly a fellow as his master. Indeed they 
were both the byword, laughing-stock, and contempt 
of the whole place. 

The sessions now came on at the Old Bailey. The 
grand jury at 11 icks’s-hall had found the bill of in- 
dictment against Hcartfree, and on the second day 
of the session he was brought to his trial ; where, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Friendly and 
the honest old female servant, the circumstances of 
the fact corroboratijig the cviilence of Fireblood, as 
well as that of Wild, w ho counterfeited the most art- 
ful reluctance at appearing against his old friend 
Hcartfree, the jury found the prisoner guilty. 

W'ild had now accomplished his scheme ; for as 
to what remained, it was certainly unavoidable, see- 
ing that Heartfree w'as entirely void of interest with 
the great, and was Ix'sules convicted on a statute the 
infringers of which could hope no pardon. 

The catastrophe to which our hero had reduced 
this wretch was so wond(‘rful an ellbrt of great- 
ness, that it probably made Fortune cn\ious of her 
own darling ; but wdiether it was from this envy, or 
only from tliat known inconstancy and weakness so 
often and judiciously remarked in that lady's temper, 
who frequently lifts men to the summit of human 
greatness, only 

ut /apsu graviure ruant; 

certain it is, she now begun to meditate mischief 
against Wild, who seiuiis to ha. e come to tliat jxuiod 
at jvhich all heroes have arrived, and which she was 
resolved they should never transeond. In short, 
there seems to be a certain measure of mischief and 
iniquity which every great man is to till up, and 
then Fortune looks on him of no more use than a 
silkworm whose bottom is spun, and deserts liiiu. 
Mr. Blueskin was convicted the same da\ of ndihciy, 
by our hero, an uiikindness which, though he liad 
drawn on liimself, and necessitated liim to, he took 
greatly amiss : as Wild, therefore, was standing m a'- 
him, with that disregard and inditlerence whicli 
great men are too carelessly inelim.'d to have l<>r 
those whom they have ruined, Blueskin, privily 
drawing a knife, tlirust the same into the bmly 
our hero with such violence, that all who s:uv it 
concluded he had done his business. And, imh id, 
had not fortune, not so miicli out of love to our hero 
as from a flxed resolution to accomplish a certain 
purpose, of which we have formerly given a hint, 
carefully placed his guts out of the way, he must 
have fallen a sacrittce to the wrath of his eiu'iii}> 
which, as he afterwards said, ho did not desi i vc ; 
for, had he been conteiitod to have ndibed and on ) 
submitted to give birn the booty, he might have dn 
continued safe and uiiimpeached in the gang; 
so it was, that the knife, missing those noble jnn’ s 
(the noblest of many) the guts, pcrforati'd oiil\ 1 ^ 
hollow of his belly, and causial no otlier harm t i.ni 
an immoderate efl'iisioii of blood, of which, 
it at present weakened him, he soon after rit* 
vered* 
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This accident, however, was in the end attended 
with wors(! consequences : for, as very few people 
(those greatest of all men, absolute princes ex- 
cepted) attempt to cut the thread of human life, like 
the fatal sisters, merely out of wantoniiess and for 
their diversion, but rather by so doing propose to 
themselves the acquisition of some future good, or 
the avenging some past evil ; and as the former of 
these motives did not appear probable, it put inqui- 
sitive persons on examining into the latter. Now, 
as the vast schemes of Wild, when they were dis- 
covered, however great in their nature, seemed to 
some persons, like the projects of most other such 
persons, ratlier to be calculated for the glory of the 
great man himself than to redound to the general 
good of society, designs began to be laid by several 
of those who thought it principally their duty to 
put a stop to the future progress of our hero ; and a 
learned judge particularly, a great enemy to this 
kind of greatness, procured a clause in an act of 
parliament as a traj) for Wild, Avhich he soon after 
fell into. By this law it Avas made capital in a prig 
to steal with the hands of other people. A law so 
plainly calculated for the destruction of all priggish 
gri^atness, that it Avas indeed impossible for our hero 
to avoid it. 


CHAPTER II. 

A short hint conceruia(» popular ingratitmle. Mr. WiliEs ar- 
rival in the c«astle, with oUut »v'curri*uocs to be foiiutl iu uo 
olhiT history. 

If aat' had any leisure Ave Avould here digress a little 
on that ingratitude Avliieh so many Avriters have 
observed to s[)ring up in the people of all free govern- 
ments toAvards their great men; Avho, Avhile the) 
have been consulting tlie good of tin.’ public, by rais- 
ing their oAvn greatness, in Avliieh the Avhole body 
(as the kingdom of France thinks itself in the glory 
of their grand monarch) Avas so d(‘ei)ly coneerned, 
have been sometimes sacriticed by those very people 
for Avhose glory the said great men AA'ere so indus- 
triously at Avork : and this from a foolish zeal for a 
certain ridiculous imaginary thing called liberty, to 
Avhich great men are obserA cd to have a great ani- 
mosity. 

This laAV had been promulgated a very little time 
Avhen Mr. Wild, having received from some dutiful 
mcnibers of the gang a valuable piece of goods, did, 
lor a consideration soim^Avliat short of its original 
price, re-convey it to the right owner; for Avhich faet, 
being ungratefully informed against by the said 
owner, he was surprised in his oavii house, and, being 
oyerpoAvered by numbers, Avas hurried before a ma- 
gistrate, and by him committed to tliat castle, Avhich, 
suitable as it is to greatness, avo do not choose to 
name too often in our history, and Avhere many great 
men at this time happened to be assembled. 

The governor, or, as the laAV more Ijonoiirahly 
calls him, keeper of this castle, Avas Mr. Wild’s old 
friend and acquaintance. This made the lattergreatly 
satisfied Avith the place of liis confinement, as he 
promised himself not only a kind reception and 
handsome accommodation there, but even to obtain 
his liberty from him if he thought it necessary to 
desire it : but, alas ! he was deceived ; his old friend 
kucw him no longer, and refused to see him, and the 
leutcnant-governor insisted on as high garnish for 
as exorbitant a price for lodging, as if 
c had had a fine gentleman in custody for murder, 
other genteel crime. 

To confess a melancholy truth, it is a circum- 
f much to be lamented, that tliere is no abso- 
a e dependence on the friendship of great men ; 
a observation which hath been frequently made by 

OHc who have lived in courts, or in Newgate, or 


in any other place set apart for the habitation of 
such persons. 

The second day of his confinement he was greatly 
surprised at receivinga vi.sit from bis Avife ; and much 
more so, Avlieii, instead of a countenance ready to 
insult him, the only motive to which he could ascribe 
her presence, he saw the tears trickling doAvii her 
lovely cheeks. He embraced her with the utmost 
marks of affection, and declared he could hardly re- 
gret his confinement, since it had produced such an 
instance of the happiness he enjoyed in her, Avhose 
fidelity to him on this occasion Avould, he bidicved, 
make him the envy of most husbands, even in NeAv-' 
gate. He then begged her to dry her eyes, and be 
comforted ; for that matters might go better with 
him than she expected. “ No, no,” sayssln?, “ I am 
certain you Avould be found guilty Death. I kncAv 
Avhat it Avoiild always come to. 1 told you it Avas 
impossible to carry on such a trade long; but you 
would not be advised, and noAv you see the conse- 
quence — now yon ropimt Avhen it is too late. All 
the comfort 1 shall have Avhen you are nuhhed^ is, 
that I gave you a good advice. If you had alAA^ays 
gone out by yourself, as 1 Avould have had )ou, you 
might have robbed on to the end of the chapter ; 
but you Avas Aviscr than all the Avorld, or rather 
lazier, and see Avliat your laziness ia come to — to the 
ch('at^\ for thitluT you Avill go now, that’s infalliable. 
And a just judgment on you for following your 
headstrong will ; I am the only person to be pitied; 
poor J, Avho shall be scandalised for your fault. 
There goes she whose, hmband wuji hanged : methinks 
I hear them crying so already.” At Avhich Avords 
she burst into tears. He could not then forbear 
chiding her for this unnecessary cijncern on his ac- 
count, and l^‘gged her not to trouble him any more. 
She ansAA^ered Avith some spirit, ” On your account, 
and be d — d to you! No, if the old cull of a justice 
had not sent me hither, I belieA'c it Avould have been 
long enough before I should have eome hither to see 
after you ; d — n me, 1 am committed for the Jiling- 
man, and Ave shall be both niibbed together. 
’Ifaith, my dear, it almost makes me amends for 
being niibhed myself, to have the pleasure of seeing 
thee nabbed, too.” “ Indeed, iny dear,” ansAvered 
Wild, “it is AN’hat I have long Avished for thee ; hut 
1 do not desire to hear thee company, and I have 
still hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you go Avith- 
out me ; at least I Avill have tho pleasure to he rid 
of you noAV.” And so saying, he seizeil her by the 
Avaist, and Avith strong arm Hung her out of the 
room; hut not before slie had with lier nails left a 
bloody memorial on his cheek ; and tlius this fond 
couple parted. 

Wild had scarce recovered himself from the im- 


easiiicss iiitOAvhich this iiuAVclcomc visit, proceeding 
from the disagreeable fondness of Ids Avifi', had ihrovvii 
him, than the faithful Achates appeareil. 7 he pre- 
sence of this youth Avas indeed a cordial to his spiits. 
He received him Avith open arms, and expressed the 
utmost satisfaction in the fidelity ol his triein s up, 
Avhieh so far exceeded the fashion of the times, and 
said many things Avhich avc have forgot on the occa- 
sion ; hut AA'c remember they all tended to the piaise 
of Fireblood, Avhose mode.sly, at leiigtli, pnt <i s op 
to the torrent of compliments, hy asserting he had 
done no more than his .luty, an.l ihatheahoniaha e 
detested himself could he l.avo forsaken Ins friend 
in Ilia ailversity: and, after many protestations that 
he came the moment he lieard of Ins imsfortui^e, lie 
asked him if tie could he of any service. 'W ild an- 
swercl, since lie had so k m ly proposed that ques- 
tion, lie must say he should be oldi-ed to liini if he 
. Tho caul »o.d for baugiug. t The gallows, m-hiug pookeU 
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could lend him a few guineas ; for that he was very 
teedy, Fireblood replied that he was greatly un- 
happy ill not having it then in his power, adding many 
liearty oaths that he had not a farthing of money in 
his pocket, which was, indeed, strictly true ; for h 
had only a bank-note, which he had tliat evciiin 
purloined from a gentleman in the playhouse pas. 
sage. He then asked for his wife, to whom, to spea) 
truly, the visit was intmided, her conliiiemcnt bein* 
tlie misfortune of wliich he had just hoard ; for, 
for that of Mr. AVild himself, he had known it froii; 
the first minute, without ever intending to troubl 
him with his company. Being informed therefori 
of the visit which had lately happened, he reprover 
Wild for his cruel treatment of tliat good creature 
then, taking as siulden a h'ave as lie civilly could oi 
the gentleman, he liastened to comfort his lady, who 
received him with great kindness. 

CHAPTER III. 

Curious ancedntes relating to the history of Newgate. 
Tuehe resided in the castle at the same time \vith 
Mr. Wild one Roger Johnson, a very uheat man 
who had long been at the head of all the prigs in 
Newgate, and had raised contrihntions on them, 
lie examined into the nature of their defence, pro- 
cured and instructed their evidence, ainl made him- 
self, at least in tlieir opinion, so necessary to them, 
that the whole fate of Newgate seemed entirely to 
depend upon him. 

Wild had not been long in confinement before he 
began to oppose this man. He represented him to 
the prigs as a fellow w'ho, under the plausible pre- 
tence of assisting their causes, was in reality under- 
mining thr LiUEUTiES ofNhw<jate. He at tirst threw 
out certain sly hipts and insinuations ; but, having 
by degrees formed a party against Roger, he one day 
assembled them together, and spoke to tliem in the 
following florid manner: 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens, — The cause w'hich 
I am to mention to you this day is of sucli mighty 
importance, that when I (tonsider my own small abi- 
lities, I tremble with an apprehension lest your safety 
may be rendered jirecarioua by the w(;akucss of him 
W'ho hath undertaken to represent to you your dan- 
ger. Gentlemen, the liberty of Newgate is at stake : 
your privileges have been long undermined, and are 
now openly violated by one man ; by one who hath 
engrossed to himself the whole«coiiduct of your trials, 
under colour of which he exacts what contributions 
on you he pleases : but are those sums ajipropriated 
to the uses for whicli they are raised f Your frequent 
convictions at the Old Bailey, those depivdations of 
justice, must too sensibly and sorely demniistrate 
the contrary. What evidence doth he ever jiroduce 
for the prisoner which the prisoner himself could 
not have provided, and often better instructed 1 How 
many noble youths have there been lost when a single 
alidi would have saved them ! Should I be silent, 
nay, could your own injuries want a tongue to re- 
monstrate, the very breath which by his neglect hath 
been stopped at the c/ieat would cry out loudly 
against him. Nor is the exorbitancy of his plun- 
ders visible only in the drcailful consequences it hath 
produced to the prigs, nor glares it only in the mise- 
ries brought on them : it blazes forth in the more 
desirable effects it hath wrought for himself, in the 
rich perquisites required by it : witness that silk 
nightgown, that robe of shame, which, to his eternal 
dishonour, he publicly wears ; that gown which I 
will not scruple to call the winding-sheet of the 
liberties of Newgate. Is there a p?ig who hath the 
iutcrc'st nnd honour of Newgate so little at li< art 


that he can refrain from blushing when he beholds 
that trophy, purchased with the breiith of so maiij 
prigs f Nor is this all. His waistcoat embroidered 
with silk, and his velvet cap, bought with the same 
price, arc ensigns of the same di.sgrace. Some would 
think the rags wliielj covered his nakedness when 
first he was committed hitlier well exchanged for 
these gaudy trappings; but in my eye no exchange 
can he prolitahie w hen dishonour is the condition. 
If, therefore, Newgate — Here the only copy which 
we could procure of this speech breaks off abruptly ; 
however, we can assure the reader, from very au- 
thentic information, that he concluded with ail vis- 
ing 'hv prigs to put their affairs into other hands. 
After which, one of his party, as had been before 
concerted, in a very long sjieech recommended liiin 
(Wild himself) to their elioice. 

Newgate was divided into parties on this occa- 
sion ; the prigs on each side representing their chief 
or great man to be the only person by whom the 
affairs of Newgate could be managed witii safety and 
advantage. The prigs had indeed very iiiconipatihle 
interests; for, whereas the supporters of Johnson, 
who was in possession of the plunder of Newgate, 
wore admitted to some share under their leader, .so 
the abettors of Wild had, on his promotion, the 
same views of dividing some part of the spoil among 
themselves. It is no wonder, therefore, they wi're 
both so warm on each side. What may seem more 
remurkahle was, that the debtors, w ho were entirely 
iineoncenied in the dispute, and who were the 
destined plunder of both parlies, should interest 
themselves w itli the utmo.st violence, some on behalf 
of Wild, and others in favour of Johnson. So jhat 
!ill New'gate resouiidetl with Wii.d for ever, Jounxim 
for (fver. And the poor debtors re-echoed f/te liher- 
'ies of Newgate, which, in the cant language, siguilies 
dunderf as loudly as the tliiiwes themselves. In 
short, such quarrels and animositie.s liappened be- 
ween them, that they seemed rather tin: people ot 
wo countries long at war wdth eacli other tliaii the 
nhabifants of the same castle. 

Wild’s party at length prevailed, and he succeeded 
o the place and ])OW'er of Johnson, whmn he pre- 
teiitly stripped of all his tinery ; but, when it w ;i.s 
u’oposed that he should sell it aud diviiie tin; money 
<»r the good of the whole, he waved that motion, 
aying it was not yet time, that he should find a 
letter opportunity, that the clothes wmnled cleaning, 
vith many other pretences, and within two d:i}s, 
o the surprise of many, he appeared in them hiin- 
lelf ; for which he vouchsafed no other ajiolouy 
ban that they fitted him much better tlian tiny 
lid Johnson, and that they became him in a niucl] 
aorc elegant manner. 

This behaviour of Wild gre.atly incensed the 
ehtors, particularly those by w'bo.se means be liad 
been promoted. U'liey grumbled extrmnely, and 
ented great indignation against Wild ; when one 
lay a very grave man, and one of much authority 
among them, hespake them as follows : 

“ Nothing sure can be more justly ridiculous 
ban the conduct of those who should lay the Iau>b 
n the wolf's way, and then should lament his being 
levoured. What a wolf is in a sheeji-fohl, a great 
nan is in society. Now, when one wolf is m ]*o^<* 
s.sion of a shi'ep-fold, how little would it avail tb‘‘ 
iiiiple flock to exjiel him and place another in In'* 
;t(;ad ! Of tin* same benefit to us is the overthrowing 
ncjrrig in favour of another. And for what othci 
Ldvaiitage was your struggle 1 Did you not a 
iow that Wild and his followers were prigs, 
ell as Johnson and hisi What then could t 
:oiiteati<m he among such but that wliieli you 
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now discovered it to have beeni Perha])8 some 
would say, Is it then our duty tamely to submit to 
the rapine of the prig who now plunders us for 
fear of an exchange 1 Surely no: but I answer, It 
is better to shake the plunder off than to exchange 
the plunderer. And by what means can we effect 
this but by a total change of oiir manners t Every 
prig is a slave. His own priggish desires, which 
enslave him, themselves betray him to the tyranny 
of others. To preserve, therefore, the liberty of 
Newgate is to change the manners of Newgate. 
I^et us, therefore, who are confined here for debt 
only separate ourselves entirely from i\\c prigs ; nei- 
ther drink with them nor converse with them. Lot 
118 at the same time separate ourselves farther from 
priggism itself. Insttiad of being ready, on every 
opportunity, to pillage each other, let us be content 
with our honest share of the common bounty, and 
with the acquisition of our own industry. When 
W'e SM'jiarate from the prigs^ let us (uiter into a closer 
alliance with one another. Let us consider our- 
selves all as members of one community, to the 
public good of vvhich vve are to sacrifice our private 
view’s; imt to give up the interest of the whole for 
every little pleasure or profit which shall accrue to 
ourselves. Liberty is consistent with no degree of 
honesty inferior to this, and the community where 
this abounds no prig w’ill have the impudence, or 
audaciousness to endeavour to enslave ; or if he 
should his own destruction would he the only con- 
sequence of his attempt. But while one man pur- 
sues his ambition, another his interest, amdlnn* his 
safety ; while one hath a roguery (a priggism they 
here call it) to commit, and another a roguery to 
defend ; they must naturally Hy (o the favour and 
protection of those who have power to give them 
what they desire, and to defend them from what 
tliey fear; nay, in this view it becomes their interest 
to promote this power in their patrons. Now, gen- 
tlemen, when we are no longer prigs^ we shall no 
longer have these fears or those desires. What re- 
luaiiis therefore for us but to resolve bravely to lay 
aside onr priggism^ our roguery, in plainer words, 
and preserve our liberty, or to give up the latter 
the pn‘servatioii and preference of the former t” 

This sp('ech vva» received with mueh applause; 
however, Wild continued as before to levy eontri- 
hutieiia among the j)risoiiers, to apply the gariiisli 
to his own use, and to strut openly in llio ornaments 
which he had stripped frtun Johnson. To speak 
sincerely, there was more bravado than real use or 
advantage in these tra])pings. As for the nightgown, 
its outside indeed made a glittering tinsel appear- 
ance, hut it kept him not warm, nor could tlie finery 
‘d it do him much honour, since every one knew it 
did not properly belong to him ; as to the waistcoat, 
It fitted him very ill, being infinitely too big for him; 
tittd the cap was so heavy that it made his head 
ache. Thus these clothes, which perhaps (as they 
presented the idea of their misery more sensibly to 
the people’s eyes) brought him more envy, hatred, 
and detraction, than all his deeper impositions and 
niore real advantages, uiforded very little use or 
Honour to the wearer ; nay, could scarce serve to 
amuse his own vanity when this was cool enough 
to reflect with the least seriousness. And, should I 
apeak in the language of a man who estimated hu- 
inan happiness without regard tt) that greatness 
^vhich we have so laboriously endeavoured to paint 
^^i*^tory, it is probable In* never took (/. e. 
••obbed the prisoners of) a shilling which he him- 
*^u did not pay too dear for. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tlie dead-warrant arrives for Hoartfree ; on which occasioB 
Wild betrays some human weakness. 

The dead-warrant, as it is called, now came down 
to Newgate for the execution of Ilcartfrec among 
the rest of the prisoners. And here the reader 
must excuse us, who profess to draw natural, not 
perfect characters, and to record the truths of history, 
not the extravagances of romance, while we relate 
a weakness hi Wild of which we are ourselves 
ashamed, and vvhieh vve would willingly have con- 
cealed, could vve have preserved at the same time 
that strict attachment to truth and impartiality 
which we have professed in recording the annals of 
this great man. Know then, reader, that this dead- 
warrant did not affect Heartfree, who was to suffer 
a shameful death by it, with half the concern it gave 
Wild, who had been the occasion of it. He had 
hc(‘n a little struck the day before on seeing the 
children carried away in tears from their father. 
This sight brought the remembrance of some slight 
injuries he had done the hfther to his mind, which 
he endeavounid as much as possible to obliterate; 
hut, when one of the kcep<‘is (I should say lieute- 
nants of the castle) repeateil Ifeartfroe’s name 
among those of the malefactors who wore to suffer 
within a few days, tin* blood forsook his eounte- 
nanee, and in a cold still stream moved heavily to 
his heart, which had scarce strength enough left to 
return it through his vauns. In short, liis body sc 
visibly demonstrated the pangs i)f his mind, that to 
escape ohservutiou he relin'd to his room, where 
he. sullenly gave vent to such bitter agonies, that 
even the injured Heartfree, had not the apprehen- 
sion of what his wife had suffered shut every avenue 
of compassion, would have pitied him. 

When his mind was tlioroughly fatigued and 
worn out with the horrors vvhieh the approaching 
fate of the poor wretch who lay under a sentence 
which he had iniquitously brought upon him had 
suggested, sleep promised him relief ; but this pro- 
mise was, alas! «lclusive. Tins certain friend to the 
tired body is often the severest enemy to the op- 
pressed mind. So at least it proved to Wild, adding 
visionary to real horrors, and tormenting his imagi- 
nation with ])hantoms too dreadful to he described. 
At length, starting from these visions, he no sooner 
recovered liis waking senses, th:in he cried out — 
“ I may yet prevent this catastroj)lie. It is not too 
late to discover the whole.” He then paused a 
moment ; hut greatness, instantly returning to his 
assistance, chei ked the base thought, as it tirst of- 
fereil itself to his mind. He then reasoned thus 
coolly with himself: — “ Shall 1, like a child, or a 
woman, or one of those mean wretches vvlioni I 
have always de.spised, he frightened hy dreams ami 
visionary phantoms to sully that honour which 1 
have so ditficultly acquired and so gloriously inaiii- 
tained? Shall I, to redeem the worthless life of this 
silly fellow, sutler my reputation to eoiitraet a stain 
which the blood of millions eannot wipe away 1 
AVas it only that the few, the simple part of man- 
kind, should call me rogue, perhaj)S I could submit; 
but to be for ever e.-utemjilible to the rnUiS, as a 
wretch who wanted spirit to ext'cnte my under- 
taking, can never he digi'stcd. B hat is the life ot a 
single maiil Have not whole armies and nations 
been sacriticed to the honour of one (tHEAI man i 
Nay, to omit that Hist class of greatness, the con- 
querors of maukiiid, how often have numbers fallen 
by a tictitious ]ilot only to satisfy the spleen, or per- 
haps <*xer**ise the ingenuity, ot a member ot lha 
setUid oiilor of grcjitncss the ministerial! Wha 
have I done tlun ? Why, I have ruined a family, 
and brought an innocent man to the gallovv:i 1 
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ought rather to weep witli Alexander that I have 
ruined no more tiian to regret the little 1 have 
done.’* He at length, therefore, bravely resolved 
to consign over Hcartfree to his fate, though it cost 
him more struggling than may easily be believed^ 
utterly to conquer his reluctance, and to banish away 
every degree of humanity from his mind, these little 
sparks of which composed one of those weaknesses 
which we lamented in the opening of our history. 

But, in vindication of our hero, we must beg leave 
to observe that Nature is seldom so kind as those 
writers who draw cliaracters absolutely j)erfect. She 
seldom creates any man so completely great, or com- 
pletely low, but that some sparks of humanity will 
glimmer in the former, and some sparks of what the 
vulgar call evil will dart forth in the latter; utterly 
to extinguish which will give some ]jain, and uneasi- 
ness to both ; for I ap[)rehend no mind was ever 
yet formed entirely free from blemish, unless per- 
adventiire that of a sanctified hypocrite, whose praises 
some well-fed llatterer hath gratefully thought pro- 
per to sing forth. • 

CHAPTER V. 

Containing various matters. 

The day was now come when poor Heartfree was 
to suffer an ignominious death. Friendly had in 
the strongest manner conlirmed his assurance of ful- 
filling his promise cf becoming a father to one of 
his children and a husbnnd to the other. This gave 
him inexpressible comfort, and he had, the evening 
before, taken his last leav(! of the little wretches 
wdth a tenderness which drew a tear from one of the 
keepers, joined to a magnanimity whicli w ould have 
pleased a stoic. When he was informed that the 
coach which Friendly had provided for him was 
ready, and that the rest of the prisoners were gone, 
he embraced that faithful fri(;nd with great passion, 
and begged that he would leave liim here ; Imt the 
other desired leave to accompany him to his end, 
which at last he was forced to comply with. And 
now he was proceeding towards the coach when he 
found his difficulties were not yet over ; for now a 
friend arrived of whom he was to take a harder and 
more tender leave than he had yet gone through. 
This friend, reader, was no other than Mrs. Heart- 
free herself, who ran to him with a look all wild, 
staring, and frantic, and having reached his arms, 
fainted away in them without uttering a single 
sellable. Heartfree was, with great difficulty, able 
to preserve his own senses in such a surprise at such 
a season. And indeed our good-natured reader will 
be rather inclined to wish this miserable couple had, 
by dying in each other’s anus, put a final period to 
\heir woes, than have survived to taste those hitter 
moments which were to Ixr tlicir portion, and which 
the unhappy wife, soon recovering from the short 
intermission of being, now began to sutler. M hen 
she became first mistress of her voice slu? burst 
forth into the following accents : — “ O my husband! 
Is this the condition in which I find you after our 
cruel separation t Who hath done thist Cruel Hea- 
ven ! What is the occasion 1 I know thou canst de- 
serve no ill. Tell me, somebody who can speak, 
while I have my senses left to understand, what is 
the matter?” At which words stwcral laughed, and 
one answered, 4* The matter! Why no great matter. 
The gentleman is not the first, nor won’t be the 
last : the worst of the matter is, that if we are to 
stay all the morning here I shall lose my dinner.” 
Heartfree, pausing a moment and recollecting him- 
self, cried out, ” I will bear all with patience.” 
And then, addressing himself to the comnian>iiiig 
ullicer, begged he might oniy have a few miiiuleK 


by himself with his wife, whom ho had not seen be- 
fore since his misfortunes. The great man answered^ 
“He had compassion on him, and would do more 
than he could answer ; but he supposed he was too 
much a gentleman not to know that something was 
due for such civility.” On this hint, Friendly, who 
was himself half dead, pulled five guineas out of his 
pocket, w'hich the great man took, and said he would 
be so generous to give him ten minutes ; on which 
one observed that many a gentleman had bought 
ten minutes with a woman dearer, and many other 
facetious remarks wen; made unnecessary to be here 
related. Heartfree was now sutl'ered to retire into 
a room with his wife, the commander informing him 
at his entrance that he* must he expeditious, for that 
the rest of the good company would be at the tree 
before him, and ho siipposial lie W’as a gentleman of 
too much breeding to make them wait. 

Tliis tender wretohod couple were now retireil for 
these few minutes, which the commander without 
carefully measured w ith his w^atch ; and Heartfree 
was mustering all his resolution to part with w hat 
his soul so ardently doted on, and to conjun? licr 
to support his loss for the sake of her poor infants, 
and to comfort her with the promise of Friendly on 
tlu'ir account; but all his design was frustrated 
Mrs. Heartfree could not support the shock, but 
again fainted aw’ay, and so entirely lost every symp- 
tom of life that Heartfree called vehemently for 
assistance. Friendly rushed first into tlie room, 
and was soon followed by many others, and, wliat 
was remarkable, one who had unmoved beheld tiio 
tender scene between these parting lovers vrrts 
touched to the quick by the pale looks of the woman, 
and ran up ami down lyr water, drops, &e., with the 
utmost hurry and confusion. Tlie tea minutes wen^ 
expired, which the commander now hinted; and 
seeing nothing oHered for the renewal of the term 
(for indeed Friendly had unhappily emptied his 
pockets), he began to grow very importunate, ami 
at last tohl Heartfree, he should be ashamed not to 
act more like a man. Hcartfnu* bcggi'd his pardon, 
and said he w’ould make him w’ ait no longin'. Then, 
wifli the deepest sigh, cried, “Oh, my angel!” and, 
embracing his wife with the utmost cagenu'ss, kissed 
her pale lips wdth more fervency than ever bride- 
groom di<l the blushing clieeks of his bride. He then 
cried, “The Almighty bless th(;e 1 and, if it be his 
pleasure, restore tlice to life ; if not, I beseerli him 
we may jiiesenlly meet again in a better world tlian 
this.” He was breaking from her, when, perceiving 
her senses returning, he could not forbear renewing 
his embrace, and again pressing her lips, wbieh now 
recovered life and warmth so fast tliat he IxgipU'd 
one ten minutes more to tell her what her swooning 


had prevented her hearing. The worthy coinnmmh r, 
being perhaps a little touched at this lender sei ne, 
took Friendly aside, and asked him what he wimlt 
give, if he would suffer his friend to remain hall an 
hour? Friendly answered, anything; that lie me 
no more money in his pocket, but he would certainly 
pay him that afternoon. “ Well, then, FH be mode- 
rate,” said he ; “ twenty guineas.” Friendly «m- 
swored, “ It is a bargain.” The commander, bavin., 
exacted a firm promise, cried, “ Then 1 doii 1 ‘ 
if they stay a whole hour togetlicr ; for what 
ties hiding good news? the gentleman is rciuievei , 
of which he had just before received notice m 
whisper. It would be very impertinent to 
a description of the joy this occasioned to the 
friends, or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now 
recovered. A surgeon, who was happily 1 ^,! 
was employed to bleed them all. * *,„cy 

ciMiimaiidcr, who hud the promise of the 
again conlirmed to him, wished Heartfree jf’)* ‘ 
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thaking him very friendly by the hands, cleared the 
room of all the company, and left the three friends 
together. 


CHAPTER VL 

Id which the foregoia^ happy incident is accounted for. 

But here, though I am convinced my good-natured 
reader may almost want the surgeon’s assistance 
also, and that tluirc is no passage in this whole story 
which can allbrd him cvpial delight, yet, lest our 
reprieve should seem to resemble that in the Beg- 
gars’ Opera, 1 shall endeavour to show him that this 
incident, which is undoubtedly true, is at least as 
natural as delightful ; for we assure him we would 
rather have sulfered half mankind to be hanged than 
have saved one contrary to the strictest rules of 
writing and probability. 

Be it known, then (a circumstance which I think 
highly credible), that the great Pireblood had been, 
a few days before, taken in the fact of a robbery, 
and carried before the same justice* of peace who 
had, on his evidence, committed Heartfrce to prison. 
This magistrate, who did indeed no small honour to 
the commission he bore, duly considered the weighty 
charge committed to him, by which h<* was intrusted 
with decisions alh'cling the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of bis countrymen. He therefore examined 
always with the utmost diligence and caution into 
every minute (rircumstance. And, as he had a good 
deal balanced, even when he committed Heartfree, 
on the excellent character given him by Friendly and 
the maid ; and as he was much staggered on linding 
that, of the two persons on whos(? evidence alone 
Heartfrce had been committed, an<l had been since 
convicted, one was in Newgate for a felony, and the 
other was ikjw brought before him for a robbery, he 
thought [iroper to put the matter V(*ry home to Firc- 
hlood at this time. The young Achates was taken, 
as we have sai<l, in the fact ; so tliat denial he saw 
was in vain. He therefore honestly confessed what 
he knew must be proved ; and dcsireil, on the merit 
of the discoveries be made, to be admitted us an evi- 
•lence against his aecoiiij)liees. This affonlcd the 
happiest opportunity to the justice to satisfy his 
conscience in relation to Ilcarlfree. He t«dil Fire- 
blood that, if he ex])ected tlie favour he solieited, it 
must be on condition that he revealed the whole 
truth t«» him concerning the evidence wbieh be had 
lately given against ;i bankrupt, and wbieh some eir- 
enrustances lia<l induceil a suspicion of; that he 
might depend on it the truth would he discovered 
by other means, and gave some oblique hints (a 
deceit entirely jnstiliahle) that Wild himself had 
offered such a discovery. The very mention of 
Wild’s name immediately alarmed Firehlood, who 
rfid not in the least doubt the readiness of that 


niiHAT MAN to hang any of the gang when his own 
intiTest seemed to require it. He therefore hesi- 
tated not a moment ; hut, having obtained a pro- 
mise from the justice tliat he should he accepted as 
an evidence, he discovered the whole falsehood, and 
declared that he had been seduced by Wild to depose 
as he had done. 


The justice, having thus luckily and timely dis- 
covered this scene of villaiiy, alU s greatness, lost not 
a moment in using his utmost endeavours tt» get the 
case of the unhappy convict represented to the sove- 
reign, who immediately granted him that gracious 
reprieve which caused such happiness to the persons 
concerned ; and which we hope wo have now ac- 
counted for to the satisfaction of the reader. 

fhe good magistrate, having obtained this reprieve 
mr Heartfrce, thought it inciimheiit on him to visit 
*'m iii the jirison, and to sound, if possible, the 
epth cf tins ulfair, that, if In; slionld appear as in- 


nocent as he now began to conceive him, he might 
use all imaginable methods to obtain his pardon and 
enlargement. 

The next day therefore after that when the miser- 
able scene above described had passed he went to 
Newgate, where he found those three persons, 
namely, Heartfree, his wife, and Friendly, sitting 
together. The justice informed the prisoner of the 
confession of Firehlood, with tin; steps which he had 
taken upon it. The reader will easily ironccive the 
many outward thanks, as well as inward gratitude, 
which he received from all three ; but those were of 
very little consequence to him compared witli the 
secret satisfaction he felt in his mind from retlecting 
on the preservation of innocence, as he soon after 
very clearly perceived was tlic case. 

When he entered the room Mrs. Heartfree was 
speaking with some eaniijstness ; as he perceived, 
therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged she 
would continue her discourse, which, if he prevented 
by his presence, he desired to depart; but Heartfree 
would not suffer it. Ho said she had been relating 
some adventures which perhaps might entertain him 
to hear, and which she the rather (lesired he would 
hear, as they might serve to illustrate the foundation 
on wbieh this falsehood had hei'ii built, wliich had 
brought on her hnshand all his misfortunes. 

The justice very gladly consented, and Mrs. Heart- 
free, at her husband’s desire, h(*gan tlie relation from 
the first renewal of Wild’s ac([iiaintancK? with him; 
hut, though this recapitulation was necessary for the 
information of our good magistrate, as it wouhl be 
useless, and perhaps tedious, to the reader, we shall 
only repeat that part of her story to which only he is 
a stranger, beginning with what happened to her 
aft<‘r Wild had been turned adrift in the boat by the 
captain of the French privateer. 

CHAPTER VH. 


Mrs. Heartfree relates her adventures. 


Mus. Hkartfuuk proceeded thus : “ The vengeance 
which the Fninch captain exacted on that villain 
(our hero) persuaded me that I was fallen into tln^ 
hands of a man of honour and justice ; iit)r indeed 
was it possible for any person to be treated with more 
respect ami civility than I now was ; but this could 
not mitigate tny sorrows wlien I retlected on the 
condition in which 1 had been betrayed to leave all 
that was dear to me, much less could it produce such 
an effect when 1 discovered, as 1 soon did, tliat I 
owed it chiefly to a passion which threatened me 
with great uneasiness, as it (juickly appeared to he 
very violent, and as 1 was ahsolutedy in the power of 
the p< vho p( 'd i ' P‘ 


y it. I must however do him the justice to say my 
‘ars carried my suspicions farther than I altcrwanls 
>und 1 had any reason to carry them; he did in- 
ecd very soon acquaint me with his passion, ami 
sed all those gentle methods whicli treciuenlly sne- 
i*ed with our sex to prevail with me to grafil\ it , 
ul never once threatened, nor had the least recourse 
a force. He did not e^eii once insinuate to me 
liat I was totally in his pow«*r, whicli 1 myself snt- 
ciently saw, and whence I drew the most dreadlnl 
pprehinsions, well knowing that, as there are some 
i.p...ilions 80 brutal tl.at cruolly a.I.la a r.cst and 
aTour to tlnur plcaanr.-., bo there are others whose 
cutler inclinations are better grat.hed when they 
, -in us hv softer methods to coin,)ly with their do- 
ires- yet that even these maybe ofloii compelled 
y at! unruly I>aasio>i f<> have recourse at last to th« 
loans ofvioleuee.wheii they despair ol success from 
orsuasioti ; hut I was happily the captive ot a bet- 
'r man. My ccmpicror was one ot tliose over whom 
u r liatii a firninal jurisdiction ; and, though he was 
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too easily prevailed on to sin, he was proof against 
any temptation to villany. 

“ We had been two days almost totally becalmed, 
when, a brisk gale rising as we were in sight of Dun- 
kirk, we saw a vessel making full sail to\vards us. 
The captain of the privateer was so strong that he 
apprehended no danger but from a man-of-war, 
which the sailors discerned this not to be. He there- 
fore struck his colours, and furled his sails as much 
as .possible, in order to lie by and expect her, hoping 
she might be a prize.’* (Here Heartfree smiling, 
his wife stopped and inquired the cause. He told 
her it was from her using the sea-terms so aptly : 
she laughed, and answered he would wonder less at 
this when he heard tlie long time she had been on 
board; and then proceeded.) “This vessel now 
came alongside of us, and liailed us, having per- 
ceived that on which we were aboard to be of her own 
country ; they begged us not to put into Dunkirk, 
but to accompany them in their pursuit of a large 
English merchantman, wliom w'c should easily over- 
take, and both together as easily conquer. Our cap- 
tain immediately consented to this proposition, and 
ordered all his sail to be crowded. Tliis w’as most 
unwelcome news to me ; however, he comforted me 
all he could by assuring me 1 had nothing to fear, 
tliat he would be so far from olf<‘ring the least rude- 
ness to me himself, that he would, at the hazard of 
his life, protect me from it. This assurance gave me 
all the consolation which my present circumstances 
and the dreadful apprehensions I had on your dear 
account would admit.” (At which words the teii- 
dcrest glances passetl on both sides between the hus- 
band and w'ife.) 

“ We sailed near twelve hours, when we came ii> 
sight of the ship we were in pursuit of, an<l which 
we should probably have soon come up w'ith, had 
not a very thick mist ravished her from our cye». 
This mist continued several hours, and when it 
cleared up we discovered our companion at a great 
distance from us ; but what gave us ( I mean the 
captain and his crew) the greatest uneasiness was 
the sight of a very largo ship within a mile of us, 
which presently saiuUul us with a gun, and now ap- 
peared to be a tliird-rate English man-of-war. Our 
captain declared the impossibility of either fighting 
or e8caj)ing, and accordingly struck without w'aiting 
for the broadside which was preparing fur us, and 
which perhaps would have prevented me from the 
happiness I now enjoy ’’ This occasioned Heart- 
free to change colour; his wife therefore passed hastily 
to circumstances of a more smiling complexion. 

“ I greatly rejoiced at thin event, as I tboughf. if. 
would not only restore me to the safe; possession of 
my jewels, but to wdiat 1 value beyond all the trea- 
sure ill tlie universe. My expectation, however, of 
both these was somewhat crossed for the present : 
as to the former, I was told they should be carefully 
preserved ; but that I must ju'ove niy right to them 
before I could expect their restoration, which, if I 
mistake not, the capUiin did not very eagerly desire I 
should be able to accomplish : and as to the latter, I 
was acquainted that I should lie put t>n hoard the 
first ship which they met on her way to England, but 
that they were proceeding to the West Indies. 

“ I had not been long on board the man-of-war 
before I discovered just reason rather to lament than 
(o rejoice at the exchange of my captivity ; for such 
i corichidcd rny present situation to be. I had 
now another lover in the captain of this English- 
Inan, and much rougher and less gallant than the 
Freiu hmari had been. He used me with scarce 
cf>mmon civility, as indeed ho show'ed very little to 
any other person, treating his officers little belter 
than a man of no great good-biecdiiig would exert • 


to his meanest servant, and that too on some verv 
irritating provocation. As for me, he addressed roe 
with the insolence of a basha to a Circassian slave ; 
he talked to me with the loose licence in which the 
most profligate libeiitines converse with harlots, and 
which women abandoned only in a moderate degree 
detest and abhor. He often kissed me w’ith very 
rude familiarity, and one day attempted further bru- 
tality; w'hen a geiitlcrnaii on board, and who was 
in my situation, that is, had been taken by a priva- 
teer and was retaken, rescued me from his hands, 
for which the captain confined him, though he was 
not under Ins command, twt) days in irons : when 
he was released (for I was not suffered to visit him 
in his confinement) I went to him and thanked him 
wdth the utmost acknowledgment for what he had 
done and suffered on my account. The gentleman 
behaved to me in the handsomest manner on this 
occasion; told me he was ashamed of the high 
sense I seemed to entertain of so small an obligation 
of an action to which his duty as a Christian and 
his honour as a man obliged him. From this time 
I lived in great familiariiy with this man, whom I 
regarded as iny protector, which he professed him- 
self ready to be on all occasions, expr(‘ssing the 
utmost abhorrence of the captain’s brutality, espe- 
cially that shown tow'ards me, and the tenderness 
of a parent for the preservation of my virtue, for 
w'hich r was not myself more solicitous than he 
appeared. He w'as, indeed, the only man I had 
hitherto imd since my unhappy departure who did 
not endeavour by all his looks, WDids, and actions, 
to assure me he had a liking to my unfortunate 
person; the rest seemijig desirous of sacrilii-ing 
the little beauty they complimented to tlieir d«;.sircs, 
W'itliout the least consideration of the ruin which 1 
earnestly nrpresented to them they were attempting 
to bring on me and on my future repose. 

“ I now passed several days j)retty free from the 
captain’s molestation, till one fatal night.” Here, 
perceiving Heartfree grew pale, she comforted him 
by an assurance that Heaven had preserve*! Inn- 
chastity, and again had restored her unsullied to bis 
arms. She contimnid thus: “Perhaps 1 gave it a 
WTong epithet in the word fatal ; but a wu-etclnd 
night 1 am sure 1 may call it, for no woman who 
cajnc off victorious was, I hedieve, ever in greater 
danger. One night I say, having drank his s])irit.s 
high with punch, in company with the purser, w ho 
was the only man in tin; ship he admittis.1 to his 
table, the captain sent for me into his cabin ; 
whither, though unwilling, I w-as ohligi'd to go. 
We were no sooner alo/ie together (h;ui lie scizciJ 
m<; by the hand, and, after affronting my cars witli 
discourse which 1 am unable t*) repeat, he swore a 
great oath that his passion w’as to he dallied witli 
no longer; that 1 must not expect to treat him in 
the manner to w’hich a set of blockhead landmen 
submitted. None of your coquette airs, thercfoie, 
with mo, madam, said he, f*fi- I arn resolved to ha\e 
you this night. No struggling nor squalling, foi‘ 
both will be irnpi-rlinent. The first man who 
offers to come in here, 1 will have liis skin flay d 
off at the gangway. He then attempted to pull 
me violently towards Ids bed. I threw myself on 
my knees, and with tears and entreaties hesougid 
his eompasaion ; hut this was, 1 found, to no pm- 
pose : I then Iiad recimrse to threats, and endea- 
voured to frighten him with the conseiiucnce ; hot 
neither had this, though it seemed to sWgger him 
more than the other roethoil, sufficient force to 
deliver roe. At last a stratagem came into my ' 
of which my perceiving him re(;l gaveme the first hn* ) 

1 entreated a moment’s reprieve only, when, lo 
locllng all the spirits I could muster, 1 pot on 
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constrained air of gaietv. and told him with an 
affected laugli, he was the roughest lover I had ever 
met with, and that I believed 1 was the first woman 
he had ever paid his addresses to. Addresses, said 
he; d—n your addresses I I want to undress you. 1 
then begg(?d him to let us drink some punch to- 
gether ; lor that I loved a can as well as himself, 
and never would grant the favour to any man till I 
had drank a hearty glass with him. O 1 said he, if 
that be ail, you shall have ])unch enough to drown 
yourself in. At which words he rang the bell, and 
ordered in a gallon of that liipior. I was in the 
mean time obligetl to siiUVr his nauseous kisses, and 
some rudeness(?s which I had gn'at dilHculty to 
restrain within moderate bounds. When the punch 
came in he took up the bowl and drank my health 
ostentatiously, in such a quantity that it consider- 
ably advanced my scheme. I followed liim with 
bumptirs as fast as j)ossible, and was myself obliged 
to drink so much that at ajKjlIuT time it* would 
have staggered my own reason, hnt at present it did 
not affect me. At length, pereciving him very far 
gone, 1 watched an opportunity, and ran out of the 
eahin, resolving to seek protection of the s(‘a if f 
could find no other; h\it ii(*aven was now graciously 
pleased to relicwe me ; for in his attemjit to pursue 
me he reeled backwards, and, falling down the cabin 
stairs, he disl()(;ated his shoulder and so hruise<l him- 
self that I was not only ])ieserved that night from 
any danger of my intended ravishcr, but the acci- 
dent threw him into a fever which endangered his 
life, and wlieth(*r lie ever recoveretl or no 1 am not 
certain; for during his didirious fits the eldest lieu- 
tenant commanded the sliip. Tliis was a virtuous 
and a brave fidlow, who had been twenty-five years 
in that post williout being able to obtain a ship, and 
had seen several boys, the bastards of noblemen, 
put over his heail. One day while the ship re- 
mained ninh'r his cotninand an English vessel 
bound to Cork passed by; my elf ami iny friend, 
who had formerly lain two days in irons on my 
account, went on hoard this shij) with the leave of 
the good lieutenant, who made; us such pn‘sents as 
h(.* was able <if jirovisions, and, congratulating me on 
iny delivery from a danger to wliieh nom* of the 
slii|)'s ci-ew had been strangers, he kindly wished 
us both a safe voyage.” 

( HACTKR VIII. 

lu wliirli Mrs. Ilt’artfrciT cnutiiiiu's thi* relation of her 
jidvciitiircs. 

“ fin: first evmiing after w e were aboard this vcssid, 
which was a brigantine, we being then at no very 
great distaiii’e from the Madeiras, (he most violent 
storm jiros<? from the iiortli -wosf, in which we 
presently lost both our masts; and indeed death 
tiow presented itself as inevitable to us: I need 
tell my Tommy what were then my thoughts. 
f)ur danger was so great that the captain of the 
«hip, a proft.ssed atheist, betook himself to prayers, 
f>ad tile whole»erew', ahnndoning themselves for lost, 
ft-11 with the utmost eagerness to the enijitying a cask 
^Hirandy, not one drop of which they sw ore shouhl 
oe polluted wdth salt water. I observed here my old 
I lend displayed less courage than 1 expectecl from 
iim. He seemed entirely swallowed up in despair. 

, he praised! we were at last all preserved, 

^he storm, after above eleven hours* continuance, 
•^gan to abate, and liy degrees entirely ceased, but 
‘ t us still rolling at the mercy of (he waves, which 
‘•iniedusat thidr ow'n pleasure to the soutli-i’aflt 
^ 'ast number of b*aguea. Our crew were all dead 
^•>ink with the brandy which they liad taken such 
to preserve from the sea; but, indetal, had they j 
awake, their labour woiiUl liave been of very 


j little service, ns we had lost all our rigging, our 
I brigantine being reduced to a naked hulk only. In 
this condition we floated about thirty hours, till in 
the midst of a very dark night W'e spied a light, which 
seeming to approach us, grew so large that our 
sailors concluded it to be the lantern of a man of 
war ; but when Ave were (dieering ourselves Avitli the 
hopes of our deliverance from this Avretched situa- 
tion, on a sudden, to our great concern, the light 
entirely disappeared, and left us in a despair in- 
creased by the reineinbranee of those pleasing ima- 
ginations with which avc had entertained our minds 
during its appearance. The rest of the night Ave 
passed in melancholy conjf'cturcs on the light wliich 
had d(‘ser(ed us, which the major part of the sailors 
concluded to he a meteor. In this distress Ave had 
one comfort, Avhich Avas a plentiful store of provision , 
this so supported the spirits of the sailors, that they 
declared had they but a sufficient quantity of brandy 
tlicy cared not wliether they saw land for a month 
to come ; but indiriMl avc Avere rnneh nearer it than 
Ave imagined, us avc, jiirrceived at break of day. One 
of the most knoAving of (In* crew declared AA"e Avere 
near the continent of Africa; hut Avheii avc Avere 
Avithinthree leagues of it a second violent storm 
arose from the north, so that Ave again gave oati* all 
hopes of safety. This storm Avas not quite so out- 
rageous as the former, hut of much longer continu- 
ance, for it lusted near three tlays, and drove us 
an immense number of leagues to th(* south. We 
were Avithin a league of the shore, expecting every 
moment our sliip to be dashed to pieces, AA'hen the 
tempest ceased all on a sudden ; but the Avaves still 
eonliniK'd to roll like mountains, and before the sea 
recovered its calm motion our ship Avas throAvn so 
near the land that the captain ordered out his boat, 
do<daring In* had scarce any hopes of saving her ; 
and indet'<l we had not quitted her many minutes 
before avc saw the justice of his apprehensions, for 
she struck against a rock and immediately sunk. 
The behuAionr of the sailors on this occasion very 
much atlected me ; theyhelield their sliij) perish Avith 
the tenderness of a lover or a pari'iit ; they spoke of 
her as the fondest husband Avoiild of bis Avife ; and 
many of them, who seemed to have no tears in 
their composition, shed them plentifully at her sink- 
ing. The cajitain himself cried out, (lothyAvay, 
charming Molly, the sea never devoured a loielicr 
morsel. If 1 have fifty vessels I shall never lo\e ano- 
ther like thee. Roorslut! I shall remember thee to 


ny dying day. Well, tlie boat now conveyed us all 
late to shore, where Ave landed Avitb very little difii- 
•ultA'. It Avas now about noon, and the rays ot (lie 
un, AA Inch descended almost perjiendicular on oiir 
leads, were extrt'inely hot and (rouhlesoiue. How- 
A'cr, Ave travelle<l through this extreme h(*at about 
ive miles over a plain. This brought us to a \ast 
krood, Avhich extended itself as tar us we could sj*e 
loth to the right and left, and seemed to me to jmt 
n entire end to our progress. Here avi* decrec'd to 
est aiul (line on tlie provision uhicli no had hrmight 
rom the ship, of Avhich Ave liad sufiicii'iit fiu A(i\ 
?w nn'ala ; our boat heingsooverloadedAiith lx'o- 
,le that Ave had vcM V little room for lugg^' ol any 
ind. Our repast was salt ])ork 
he keenness of hunger made so ilelieious to my 
ompani<.ns that they fed very heartily upon it. As 
:>r myself, the fatigue of my body and the lexatmn 
f mv mind had so thoroughly weakened me, that I 
rasTilmost entirely deprived ol appidite ; and the 
(most dexterity of tlw most ac*com,> hshed 1- reneh 
m,k wonl.r lane been inclleetual had ho mulearour- 
d to tempt me with delicacies. I thought myself 
cry little a gainer hv my late escape from the tem- 
est, by which I sei'iiicd only to have exchanged the 
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element in which I was presently to die. When our 
rompany had siifiicieutly, and indeed very ]>lenti- 
fully, feasted themselves, they resolved to enter the 
wood and endeavour to pass it, in (‘xpectatioii of 
finding some inhabitants, at least some provision. 
We proceeded therefore in the following oilier : one 
man in the front with a hatehet, to clear our way, 
and two others followed him with guns, to protect 
the rest from wild beasts ; tluui walked the rest of 
our company, and last of all the captain himself, 
being armed likewise with a gim, to dehuid ns from 
any attack behind — in the rear, I think you call it. 
And thus our whole com])any, being fourteen in 
number, travelled on till night overtook us, witliout 
seeing anything unless a few birds and some very 
insignificant animals. We rested all night uiuler 
the covert of some trc'es, and indeed we very little 
wanted shelter at that season, the heat in the day 
being the only inclemency we had to combat with 
in this climate*. 1 cannot help telling yoa my old 
friend lay still m'arest to me on the gi\ arid, aiul de- 
clared he would be my protector should any of the 
sailors olfer rudeness ; but I can act^uit them of any 
such attempt; nor was I ever affronted by any one, 
more than with a coarse expression, proceeding 
rather from the roughness and ignorance of their 
education than from any abandoned i)rinciple, or 
want of humanity. 

“ We had now proceedi'd very little WMy on our 
next day’s march when one of the sailors, having 
skipped nimbly up a hill, with the assistance of a 
speaking trumpet informed us that he saw a town 
a very little way off. This news so comforted me, 
and gave me such strength, as well as spirits, that, 
with the help of my old friend and another, who 
suffered me to loan on them, I, with much diffi- 
culty, attained the summit ; but was so absolutely 
overcome in climbing it, that 1 liad no longer suffi- 
cient strength to support my tottering limbs, and was 
obliged to lay myself again on tlie ground ; nor 
could they prevail on me to imdertakt; descending 
through a very thick wootl into a pljiin, at the end 
of which indeed appeared some houses, or rather 
huts, but at a much greater distance than the sailor 
had assured us ; the little way, as he had called it, 
seeming to me full twenty miles, nor was it, 1 believe, 
much less.” 

CUAPTKll IX. 

Containing incirlents very surprising. 

The captain declared he would, without delay, pro- 
ceed to the town before him ; in which resolution 
he was seconded by all the crew ; hut when 1 could 
not he persuaded, nor was 1 able to travel any far- 
ther before 1 had rested myself, my old friend pro- 
tested he would not leave me, hut would stay be- 
hind as my guard ; and, when I liad refr(‘shed my- 
self with a little repose, he would attend me to the 
town, which the captain promised he would not leave 
before he had seen us. 

“ They were no sooner departed tlian (having 
first thanked my protector for his care of me) J 
resigned myself to sleep, which immediately closed 
my eyelids, and would probably have <letaiueil me 
very long in his gentle dominion, had I not been 
awaked with a squeeze by the liand by my guard, 
which I at first thought intended to alarm me 
with the danger of some wild beast ; but I soon 
per''eived ir. arose from a softer motive, and that a 
gentle swain was the only wild beast I had to appre- 
hend. He began now to disclose his passion in the 
strongest manner imaginable, indeed with a warmth 
rather beyond that of both my former lovers, but as 
yet without any attempt of absolute force. On my 


side remonstrances were made in more bitter excla- 
mations and reviliugs than ] had used to any, that 
villain Wild except cd, J told liim he was the 

basest and most treacherous wretch alive; and his 
having cloked his inicpiitous designs under the ap- 
pearance of virtue ami friendship added an incttahle 
degree of horror to them ; that I detested him of all 
mankind the most, and could I he brought to yield 
to prostitution, lie should he the last to enjoy the 
ruins of my honour. He suffered himself not to 
he provoked by this language, hut only changed 
his method of solicitation from fiattery to bribery. 
He unripped the lining of his waistcoat, and 
polled forth several jewels ; these, he said, he 
had preserved from infinite danger to the happiest 
purpose, if I could he won by them. I rejected 
them often with the utmost indignation, till at last, 
casting rny eye, rather by accident tlian design, 
on a diamond neeklace, a thought likir liglitiiing 
shot through my mind, and, in an instant, 1 renuan- 
bered that this was the very necklace you had sold 
the cursed count, tlie cause of all our misfortunes. 
The confusion of ideas into which this surprise hur- 
ried me ]n*evenled me retleeting on the villain who 
then stood bt fore me ; hut the first recollection pre*- 
sently told me it could be no otiicr tlian the count 
hinisidf, the wicked tool of W’^ild’s barbarity. Cioo«l 
heavens ! w’hat was then my condition! How sliall 
I describe the tumult of passions which then la- 
boured in iny breast t However, as 1 was happily 
unknown to him, the least suspicion on his suit; was 
altogether impossible. He imputed, therefore, the 
eagerness with which I gazeil on the jewels to a 
very wrong cause, and endeavoured to put as much 
additional softness into his countenance as he was 
able. My fears wore a little quieted, and 1 was i('- 
solved to be very liberal of promises, and hoped so 
thoroughly to persuade him of my venality that lie 
might, without any doubt, be drawn in to wait the 
captain and crew's return, who w'ould, I was very 
certain, not only preserve me from his violence, but 
secure the rostoralion of what you had been so 
cruelly robbed of. Hut, alas! 1 was mistaken.” 


M rs. lleartfree, again percariviiig s}ni]itoins t)f tlie 
utmost disquietude in her hiishantl's countenance, 
cried out, “ My dear, don’t you apprehend any 
harm. — liut, to deliver you as soon as possible from 
your anxiety — when he pereeived I declined the 
warmth of his addresses }i(‘ begged me to consider ; 
he changed at once his voice and features, and, in a 
very different tone from what he had hitloMto 
aliecleil, he swore 1 should not deceive him as 1 liad 
the captain ; that fortune liad kindly thrown an oj)- 
portunity in his way which he was resolvt'd not 
foolislily to lose ; and concluded witli a violent oath 


that he was determined to enjoy me that moment, 
and therefore 1 knew tlie consequmiee of resistance. 
He then caught me in his arms, and began such rude 
attmnpts, that I screamed out with all the ton’c 1 
could, tliough 1 had so little hopes of being rescued, 
when there suddenly rushed forth from a thicKet a 
creature which, at his first a])pearance, and in llai 
hurry of spirits I then was, I did not take for a man ; 
hut, indeed, had he brurn the fiercest of wiUl beasts, 
I should have rejoiced at his devouring us hotli. 
scarce perceived he had a musket in his hand m’- 
fore he struck my ravisher such a blow with it t 'a 
he felled him at iny feet. He then advanced with ^ 
gentle air towards me, and told me hi French 1^ 
was extremely glad lie had been luckily 
my assistance. He was naked, except his inuU 
and his feet, if 1 can call a body so whicli 
covered with hair almost equal to any beast ^ 
ever. Indeed, his ajipcaiaiice was so horrid lu 
eyes, that the friendship he had shown 
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as his courteous behaviour, could not entirely re- 
move the dread 1 had conceived from his figure. I 
believe he saw this very visibly ; for he begged me 
not to be frightened, since, whatever accident had 
brought me thither, 1 should have reason to thank 
heaven for meeting him, at whose hands I might 
assure myself of the utmost civility and protection. 
In the midst of all this consternation, I had spirits 
enough to take up the casket of jewels which the 
villain, in falling, had dropped out of his hands, and 
conveyed it into my pocket. My deliverer, telling 
me that I seemed extremely weak and faint, desired 
me to refresh myself at his little hut, which, he said, 
was hard by. If his demeanour had been less kind 
and obliging, rny desperate situation must have lent 
me conlideiica* ; for sure the alternative could not be 
doubtful, whether I should rather trust this man, 
who, notwithstanding his savage outside, expressed 
Bo much dcivotioii to serve me, which at least 1 was 
not certain of the falsehood of, or should abide witli 
one whom I so perfectly well knew to be an accom- 
plished villain. I therefore committed myself to 
ins guidance, though with tears in my eyes, and beg- 
ged him to have compassion on my innocence, which 
was absolutely in his power. lie said, the treat- 
ment he had been witness of, which he supposed 
was from one who had broken his trust tow'ards 
me, sufficiently justified my suspicion ; hut begged 
me to dry my eyes, and he wovdd soon convince me 
that I was with a man of diUerent sentiments. The 
kind accents which accojn])anied these words gave 
me some comfort, which was assistcjd by the re- 
possession of our jewels by an accident strongly 
Bavouring of the disposition of Providence in iny 
favour. 

*' We lel> the villain weltering in his blood, 
though beginning to recover a little motion, ami 
walked togetlnu' to his hut, or rather cave, for it Avas 
umler ground, on the side of a hill ; the situation 
was very pleasant, and from its month we over- 
looked a large plain and the town I had before 
Been. As soon as I entered it, he desired me to sit 
down on a bench of earth, which served him for 
chairs, ami tlnui laid before me some fruits, the 
wild product of that country, one or two of which 
had an excellent flavour. He likcAvise produced 
Rome baked flesh, a little resembling that of venison. 
He tlnui bn)ught forth a bottle of brandy, which he 
said had remained Avith him ever since his settling 
there, uoav above thirty years, during all AA’hich 
time he had never opened it, his only liquor being 
Avater; that he had reserved tliis bottle as a cordial 
in sickness; hut, he thanked licaA'cn, he had ncAer 
yet had occasion for it. He then acquainted me 
that he was a hermit, that he had been formerly cast 
away on lle.it coast, with his Avife, Avdiom be dearly 
loved, but could not preserve from perishing; on 
which .account he ha<l resolved never to return to 
1* ranee, which Avas his native country, but to dev'ote 
hirnselt to prayer ami a holy life, placing all his 
b'>l)es in the blessed expectation of meeting that tlear 
woman again in heav'en, Avhere, he Avas convinced, 
she was now a saint and an intcrceder for him. He 
said he luid exchanged a watch Avith the king ol 
that country, Avhoni he described to be a very just 
and good man, for a gnu, some poAv<ler, shot, and 
ball, with Avhich he sometimes provi<led himself 
food, but more generally use»l it in defending him- 
self against Avild beasts ; so that his diet Avas chielly 
of the vegetable kind. He told me many more cir- 
eumstances, Avhich I may relate to you hereafter: 
>ut, to be us concise as possible at present, he at 
®ngth greatly comforted rne, by promising to con- 
duct me to a sea- port, Avhere I might have an oppor- 


tunity to meet with some vessels trafficking for slaves; 
and whence I might oiicc more commit myself to 
that element which, though I had already suffered 
so much on it, I must again trust to put me in pos- 
session of all 1 loved. 

“ 'ITie character he gave me of the inhabitants of 
the town Ave saAV below us, and of their king, made 
me desirous of being conducted thither ; especially 
as I very much wished to see the captain and 
sailors, avIio had behaved very kindly to me, and 
with whom, notAvitlistanding all the civil behaviour 
of the hermit, I was rather easier in my mind than 
alone with this single man ; but he dissuaded me 
greatly from attempting such a Avalk till I had re- 
cruited my spirits with rest, desiring me to repose 
myself on his couch or bank, saying that he himself 
would retire without the cave, Avhere he Avould remain 
as my guard. I accepted this kind proposal, hut it Avas 
long before I could procure any slumber ; however, 
at length, Aveariness prevailed over my fears, and 1 
enjoyed several hours’ sleep. When 1 awaked I 
found my faithful ceiitinel on his post and ready at 
my summons. This behaviour iulused some con- 
fidence into me, and 1 now repeated my request 
that he Avould go Avith me to tlie tOAvn below ; hut 
lie ansAvered, it Avould be better advised to t.ake 
some repast before I undertook the journey, which 
1 should find much longer than it appeared. I coii- 
seiited, and he set forth a greater variety of fruits 
than before, of which I ate very plentifully. My colla- 
tion being ended, I renCAved the mention of my walk, 
but he still persisted in dissuading me, telling me 
that 1 Avas not yet strong enough ; that I could re- 
pose niyself noAvhere Avith greater safety than in his 
cave ; and that, for his part, he could have no 
greater happiness than that of attending me, adding, 
Avith a sigh, it Avas a happiness he should envy any 
other more than all the gifts of fortune. You may 
imagine I began iioav to entertain susjiicions ; but he 
presently removed all doubt by throwing himself at 
my feet and expressing the Avarmest passion for me. 
I shouhl have uoav sunk Avith despair had he not ac- 
companied these professions Avith the most vehcTnent 
jirotestations that he avouUI never offer me any other 
force hut that of entreaty, and that he Avonid rather 
die the most cruel death by my coldness than gain 
the highest bliss by becoming the occasion of a tear 
of sorroAV to these bright eyes, Avhich he said were 
stars, under Avhose benign intiuenee alone lie could 
enjoy, or indeed suffer life.” She av:is repealing 
many more compliments he made her, Avhen a horrid 
uproar, Avhich alarmed the Avhole gate, put a slop to 
her narration at present. It is iinpossihle for me to 
give the reader a better idea of llie noise which now 
arose than by desiring him to imagine I had the hun- 
dred tongues the poet once Avislied for, and was 
vociferating from them all at once, by hollaing, 
.scolding, crying, swearing, bellowing, and, in short, 
by every different articulation which is Avithin tlie 
scope of the human organ. 


CHAPrEK \. 

A horrible upnvir iu the itate. 

luT however great an i.lea the reader nmy I.enec 
onceivc of this uproar, lie will lluuk ''''' 
aore than adequate to it when he is ‘ 

uir hero (I blush to name it) had diseoMred.ii 
. jury done to his honour, ami that t.i the tende. esl 
liiiiu In a word, reader (for thou must know it, 
hough it give thee the greatest horror imaginable), he 
,ad cauglU Kireblood iu the arms ot liis lovely LteUtia. 

As the generous hull who, having long depastured 
.nioiig a nuniber of rows, and th..iicc eoiilraeted an 
.pinion that Iho.o cows are all liis own property, 
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if he beholds another bull bestride a cow within his 
walks, he roars aloud, and threatens instant ven- 
geance with his horns, till the whole parish are 
alarmed with his bellowing; not with leas noise 
nor less dreadful menaces did the fury of Wild 
burst forth and terrify the whole gate. Long time 
did rage render his voice inarticulate to the hearer ; 
as when, at a visiting day, fifteen or sixteen or 
perhaps , twice as many females, of delicate but 
shrill pipes, ejaculate all at once on difference sub- 
jects, all is sound only, the harmony entirely melo- 
dious indeed, but conveys no idea to our ears ; but 
at length, when reason began to g(d the f>eUer of 
his passion, which latter, being desi'rted by his 
breath, began a little to retreat, the following ac- 
cents leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or rather 
the ditch of his gums, whence those hecigestakes had 
long since by a patten been displaced in battle with 
an amazon of Drury. 

* — “ Man of honour ! doth this become a friend t 
Could I have expected such a breach of all the laws 
of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk in 
its paths! Hadst thou chosen any otlicr way to in- 
jure my confidence I could have forgiven it ; but 
this is a stab in the teuderest part, a wound never to 
be healed, an injury never to be repaired ; for it is 
not only the loss of an agreeable companion, of the 
affection of a wife dearer to my soul than life itself, 
it is not this loss alone 1 lament ; this loss is accom- 
panied with disgrace and with dishonour. The 
blood of the Wilds, which hath run with stich unin- 
terrupted purity through so many generations, this 
blood is fouled, is contaminated ; hence flow my 
tears, hence arises my grief. This is the injury 
never to be redressed, nor ever to be with honour 
forgiven.*' “ M — • — in a bandbox !” answered Fire- 
blood ; “here is a noise about your honour! If the 
mischief done to your blood be all you complain of, 

I am sure you complain of nothing ; for iny blood is 
as good as yours.” “ \oii have no conception,” re- 
plied Wild, “ of the tenderness of lionour ; you know 
not how nice and delicate it is in both sexes ; so 
delicate that the least breath of air which rudely 
blows on it destroys it.” “ I will prove from your 
own words,** says Fireblood, “ I have not wronged 
your honour, Have you not often told me that the 
honour of a man consisted in receiving no affront 
from his own sex, and tliat of woman in receiving 
no kindness from oiirsl Now, sir, if I fiave given 
you no affront, how have I injured your honour 1” 

“ But doth not everything,” cried Wild, “ of the wife 
belong to the husband ? A married man, therefore, 
hath his wife’s honour as well as his own, and by 
injuring hers you injure liis. How cruelly you 
have hurt me in this tender part I need not repeat; 
the whole gate knows it, and the world shall. I 
will apply to Doctors’ Commons for my redress 
against her; 1 will shake off as much of my dis- 
honour as I can by parting with her ; and as for 
you, expect to hear of me in Westminstcr-hall ; tlie 
modern method of repairing these breaches and of 
resenting this affront.” D—ii your eyes!” cries 
Fireblood ; “ I fear you not, nor do I believe a word 
you say.” “ Nay, if you affront me i)ersonally,** 
says Wild, ‘‘another sort of resentment is pre- 
Mribed.” At which word, arlvancing to Fireblood, 
he presented liim with a box on the ear, which the 
youth immediately returned ; and now our hero and 
his friend full to boxing, though with some <liffi- 
culty, both being encumbered with the uhaios which 
they wore between their legs : a few blows passed on 
both sides before the gentlemen who stood by 

• Tli« bo^iimia;; of tliis speech is lost. 


stepped in and parted the combatants; and now, 
both parties having whispered each other, that, 
if they outlived the ensuing sessions and escaped 
the tree, one should give and the other should 
receive satisfaction in single combat, they sepa- 
rated and the gate soon recovered its former tran- 
quillity. 

Mrs. Heartfrcc was then desired by the justice 
and her husband both, to conclude her story, which 
she did in the words of the next chapter. 

CHAFTKR XI. 

Tlie conclusion of Mrt». Ilcartfrcc’s adventures. 

“ If I mistake not, 1 was intcrruj)ted just as I was 
beginning to repeat some of tin* compliments made 
me by the hermit.” “ Just as you had finished 
them, I believe, madam,” said the justiee. “ Very 
well, sir,” sai<l she ; “ I am sure 1 have no pleasure 
in the repetition. He (M>ncliided then with telling 
me, though I was in liis ey(‘s the most charinimr 
woman in the world, and might tempt a saint to 
abandon the ways of holiness, yet my beauty in- 
spired him wdth a much tenderer affection towards 
me than to purchase any satisfaction of Ins own de- 
sires with my misery ; if therefore 1 could be so 
cruel to him to reject his honest and sincere atldrcss, 
nor could submit to a solitary life with one who 
would endeavour by all jmssible ujeans to make me 
happy, I had no force to dread ; for that I was as 
much at my liberty as if I was in France, or Kiig- 
land, or any other free country. I repulsed him 
with the same civility with which he advanced ; and 
told him that, as he profl'ssed great regard to reli- 
gion, I was convinced he would cease from all far- 
ther solicitation when I informed him that, if I had no 
other objection, rnyown innocence would not admit 
of my hearing him on this subject, for that 1 was 
married. He started a little at that word, and was 
for some time silent ; but, at length reeoNering him- 
self, he began to urge the nnccTtainty of my hus- 
band’s being aliv(\ and the probability of tin* con- 
trary. He then spoke of marriage as of a civil 
policy only, on wliicli head he urged many argu- 
ments not worth repeating, and was growing so very 
eager and importunate that I know not whitlier his 
passion might have hurried him ha<l not three of llie 
sailors, well armed, appeared at tliat instant in sight 
of the cave. I no sooner saw them than, exulting 
with the utmost inward joy, I told him my <M)m- 
panions were conuj for me, and that I must now 
lake my leave of him; assuring him that I would 
always remembt'r, with tlie most grateful acknow- 
ledgtnejif, the favours I had received at his hands- 
He fetched a very heavy sigh, and, s([ueezing me 
temlerly by the hand, he salutcMl my lips with a 
little more eagerness than the F.uropean salutations 
admit of, and told me he sbonld likewise remeinber 
my arrival at his cave to the last day of his lilc, 
adding, O that he could there Hpend the wln)Ie iu 
the company of one whose bright eyes had kindled-— 
but I know you will think, sir, that we women love 
to repeat the compliments made us, 1 will therclt)re 
omit them. In a word, the sailors being now ar- 
rived, I quitted him with some compassion for the 
reluctance with which he parted from me, and went 
forward with my companions. 

“We hud proceeded but a very few paces bcfoi’« 
one of the sailors said to his comrades, ‘ I) — nin^‘» 
Jack, who knows w hether yon fellow hath net soma 
good flip in his caveT I inmurenfly answered, 
poor wretch had only one bottle of brandy. ‘ ILd ' 
he so'i* cries the sailor ; ‘ ’Fore Ge(»rgc, w'e w’ill ta‘'fe 
it;* and so saying they Immediately returiiod bar i 
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ainl myself with them. We found the poor man 
]»rostrate on the ground, expressing all the symptoms 
of misery and lamentation. I told him in French 
(for the sailors could not speak that language) what 
they wanted. He pointed to the place where the 
bt)ttle was d(*posite(l, saying they were welcome to 
that ainl whatever else he had, and added he cared 
not if they took his life also. I'lie sailors searched 
the whole cave, where finding nothing more which 
they deemed worth their taking, they walked off 
with the bottle, and, immediately emptying it with- 
out offering me a drop, they proceeded with me 
towards the town. 

“ In our way I observed one whisper another, 
wb*ile he kept his eye stedfastly fixed on me. This 
gave me some uneasiness ; but the other answered, 
‘No, d — n me, the captain will never forgive us: 
besides, we have enough of it among the black wo- 
men, find, in my mind, one colour is as good as 
another.’ This was enough to give me violent ap- 
prehensions ; but I heard no more of that kind till 
we came to the town, where, in about six hours, I 
arrived in safety. 

“ As soon as I came to the captain he inquired 
what was become of my friend, meaning the vil- 
lanous count. When he was inlbrmetl by me of 
what bad happened, be wished me heartily joy of 
my delivery, and, expressing the utmost ahhorreiiec 
of such baseness, swore if ever be met him be would 
cut his throat; hut, indeed, we both concluded that ho 
had died of the blow which the Inu rnit had given him. 

“ I was now ititrotlueed to the chief magistrate of 
this country, who was desirous of seeing me. I will 
give you a short description of him. He was chosen 
(as is the custom there) for his superior bravery and 
wisdom, ilis power is entirely absolute during his 
continuance; hut, on the first deviation from equity 
ami justice, he is liable to be deposed and punished 
by the jfcople, the elders of whom, once a year, as- 
semble to examine into his conduct. Besides the 
danger which these examinations, which are very 
strict, expose him to, his ofHce is of such care and 
trofible tliat nothing but that restless love of power 
so predominaut in the mind of man eould make it 
the object of desire, for he is indeed tlie only slave 
of all the natives of this country. He is ohligetl, in 
time of peace, to hear the complaint of every person 
in his dominions and to render him justice ; for 
which purpose every one may demand an audience 
of liim, unless during the hour which he is alloweil 
for dinner, when he sits alone at the table, and is 
atleiuled ill the most public manner with more than 
Kuropean ceremony. This is done to create an 
awe and respect towards him in the eye of the vul- 
gar ; hut lest it should elevate him too much in his 
own opinion, in order to his humiliation he receives 
f very evening in private, from a kind of beadle, a 
gentle kick on his posteriors ; besides which ho 
ivears a ring in his nose, somewhat resembling that 
we ring our ])iga with, and a chain round his neck 
not unlike that worn by our aldermen ; both which 
1 suppose to he emblematical, but heard not the 
reasons of citlicr assigned. There are many more 
particularities among these pco])le which, when I 
have an opportunity, I may rel.ite to you. The 
tipcond day after my return from court one of his 
‘•Ulcers, whom they call Schacii Fimpach, waited 
npon me, and, by a French interpreter who lives 
“Pi e, informed me that the chief magistrate liked my 
persvin, and offered me an immense present if I 
Would suffer him to enjoy it ('this is, it seems, their 
eornnion form of making love). I rejected the pre- 
^‘•nt, and never heard any further solieitatioii ; for, 
it is 110 shame for women here to eonsent at the 
list proposal, so they never receive a second. 


** I hail resided in this town a week when the 
captain informed me that a number of slaves, who 
had been taken captives in war, were to be guarded 
to the sea-side, when* th(‘y were to be sold to the 
merchants who traded in thorn to America; that if 
I would embrace this opportunity I might assure 
myself of finding a passage to America, and thence 
to Kiigland ; ac(piaintiiig me at the same time that 
he himself intended to go with them. I readily 
agreed to accompany him. The chief, being ad- 
vertised of our designs, sent for us both to court, 
and, without mentioning a word of love to me, 
having presented me with a very rich jewel, of less 
value, he said, than my chastity, took a very civil 
leave, recommending me to the'eare of heaven, and- 
ordering us a large supply of provisions for our 
journey. 

“ We were jirovided with mules for ourselves 
and W'hat we carried with us, and in nine days 
reached the sea-shore, where we found an English 
vcHsel ready to receive both us and the slaves. We 
went aboard it, and sailed the next day with a fair 
wind for New Phigland, vvlu're I hoped to get an 
immediate passage to the Old : hut Providence was 
kinder than my expectation ; for the third day after 
we were at sea w'e met an English man-of-war 
homeward bound ; the captain of it was a very good- 
natured man, and agreed to take me on board. I 
accordingly took my leave of my oM friend the 
master of the shipwrecked vessel, who went on to 
New England, w’honce he intended to pass to Ja- 
maica, where his owmers lived. I vvas now treated 
with great civility, had a little cabin assigned me, 
and dined every day at the captain’s table, who was 
indeed a very gallant man, and, at first, made me a 
tender of his affections; but, when he found me re- 
solutely bent to preserve myself pure and entire for 
the best of husbands, be grew cooler in bis addresses, 
and soon behaved in a manner veuy pleasing to me, 
regarding my sex only so far as to pay me a defer- 
ence, which is v('ry agreeable to ns all. 

“ To conclude my story ; 1 met with no adventure 
in this passage at all worth relating till iny landing 
at Gravesend, whence the captain brought me in 
his own boat to the Tower. In a short hour after 
my arrival we had that meeting which, however 
dreadful at first, will, I now hope, by the go«)d 
offices of the host of men, whom Heavcui for ever 
bless, end in our perfect happiness, and be a strong 
instance of what I am persuaded is (he sun'st truth, 
THAT I’KOVIDKNrr, WILL SOONF.U Oil l.ATKR PKOCUKE 


Ti;r: i i-i.irrrY oi- the VTRxrors and innocknt.” 

M rs. Heartfree thus ended her speecii, having 
before delivered to her husband the jeweds which 
the count had robbed him of, and tliat juesentfd her 
by the African chief, which last was of ininieiise 
value. The good magistrate was seusiblv touclied 
at her narrative, as well on the consideration of the 
suiferings she had herself undergone as for those of 
her husband, which he had liimselt been innocently 
the instrument of bringing upon him. I hat 'X 
man, however, mncli rejoiced in what he had ahea y 
done for his preservation, and promised to labour 
,.i(h his utmost interest and industry to jirocure the 
absolute pardon, rather of his sentence than of his 
guilt, which he now plainly discovered was a bar- 
barous and false imputati " 


chapter XII. 

The hishiry returns to tlic contemplation of orkatnf.ss. 
t.iT wc have alreu.ly, I>Th;>l«. our reader 

,o l.uur in tliis r.-)atiou tr.-.u (he consideration o 
„r hen., who dsily Kuve the most excited proofs ot 
reutiiess in cajoling the and in exactions on 

lie debtors; which latter now grew so great, i. e. 
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corrupted in their morals, that they spoke with the 
utmost contempt of what the Tulgar call honesty. 
The greatest character among them was that of a 
pickpocket, or, in truer language, a file; and the 
only censure w'as want of dexterity. As to virtue, 
goodness, and such like, they were the objects of 
mirth and derision, and all Newgate was a complete 
collection oi prigs y every man being desirous to pick j 
his neighbour’s pocket, and every one was as sen- 
sible that his neighbour was as ready to pick his ; 
80 that (which is almost incredible) as great roguery 
was daily committed within the walls of Newgate 
as without. 

The glory resulting from these actions of Wild 
probably animated the envy of his enemies against 
him. The day of his trial now approached ; for 
which, as Socrates did, he prepared himself; but 
not weakly and foolishly, like that philosopher, with 
patience and resigiiatioc, but with a good number 
of false witnesses. However, as success is not al- 
ways proportioned to the w’isdom of him who endea- 
vours to attain it, so are we more sorry than ashamed 
to relate that our hero was, notwithstanding his ut- 
most caution and prudence, convicted, and sentenced 
to a death which, wdien we consider not only the 
great men who have suffered it, but the much larger 
number of those whose highest honour it hath been 
to merit it, W’e cannot call otherwise than honour- 
able. Indeed those who have unluckily missed it 
seem all their days to have laboured in vain to at- 
tain an end w'bicb Fortune, for reasons only know'u 
to herself, hath thought proper to deny them. With- 
out any farther preface then, our hero was sentenced 
to be hanged by the neck : but, whatever was to be 
now his fate, he might console himself that he had 
perpetrated what 

"Sec Judiris ira, tifC ignis, 

Niff', potiirit ftrrum, nec edav dbolare vetusfas. 

For my own part, I confess, I look on tliis death of 
hanging to be as proper for a hero as any other ; 
and I solemnly declare that ha<l Alexander the Great 
been banged it would not in the least have dimi- 
nished niy respect to his memory. Provided a hero 
in his life doth but execute a sufficient quantity of 
mischief; provided he be but W'ell and heartily 
cursed by the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the 
oppressed (the sole rewards, as many authors have 
bitterly lamented both in prose and verse, of great- 
ness, i. e. pri(j(/is/n)y I think it avails little of wdiat 
nature his death he, whetiier it be by the axe, the 
halter, or the sworcl. Such names will be always 
sure of living to posterity, and of enjoying that fame 
which they so gloriously and eagerly coveted ; for, 
according to a great dramatic poet, 

Fiimo 

Not more survives from j'ood tlian evil deeds. 

Til’ aspiring youlli that hred Kphe-.ian dome 

Outlivcii ill lame the pious tool who rais'd it. 

Our hero now suspected that the malice of his 
enemies would overpower him. He therefore be- 
took himself to that true support of greatness in 
affliction, a bottle ; by means of which he was en- 
abled to curse, swear, and bully, and brave his fate. 
Gther comfort indeed he had not much, for not a 
single friend ever came near him. His wife, whose 
trial was deferred to the next sessions, visited him 
but once, Avhen she plagued, tormented, and up- 
braided him so cruelly, that he forbad tlie keeper 
ever to admit her again. The ordinary of Newgate 
had frequent conferences with him, and greatly 
W'ouid it embellish our history could we record all 
which that g»>od man delivered on these occasions ; 
hut unhappily we could procure only the substance 
of a single conference, which was taken down in 
shorthand by one who overheard it We shall 
transcribe it, therefore, exactly in the same form and 


words we received it ; nor can vre help regarding i* 
as one of the most curious pieces which either an- 
cient or modern history hath recorded, 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A dialogue between the ordinary of Newgate and Mr. Jona- 
than Wild the Great ; in winch the subjects of death, immor- 
tality, and other grave matters, are very learnedly handled 
by the furmer. 

Ordinary. Good morrow to you, sir ; 1 hope you 
rested well last night. 

Jonathan, D — n’d ill, sir. I dreamt so con- 
foundedly of hanging, that it disturlnMl my sleep. 

Ordinary. Fie upon it ! You should be more re- 
signed. I wish you would makt; a little better use 
of those instructions whicli I have endeavoured to 
inculcate into you, and particularly last Sunday, and 
from these words : Those who do evil shall yo into 
everlasting fire, jircpnred for the devil and his anyeh. 

I undertook to show you, lirst, what is meant by 
EVERLASTING FIRE ; aud, secondly, who were Tiia 
DEVIL AND Ills ANGELS. I then piocecdeil to draw 
some inf4.*rem:*e8 from the wlioh;*; in wliicii I am 
mightily deceived if I did not conviiure you that you 
yourself was one of those a.ngki.s, and, consequently, 
must expect everlasting fire to be your portion 
in the other world. 

Jonathan. Faitli, doctor, I rcirn'inbor vmy little 
of your inferences ; for I hdl aslet'p soon after yoiir 
naming the text. But did you preach this doetiine 
then, or do you repeat it now in order to comfort me I 
Ordinary. I do it iii order to bring you to a true 
sense of your manifold sins, and, by that means, to 
induce you to repeutaiUM'. Indeed, had I the (‘lo- 
quence of Cicero, or of Tully, it would not be suffi- 
cient to describe the pains of liell or the jttys of 
heaven. The utmost that we are taught is, that ear 
hath not heardy nor can heart conceive. Who then 
would, for the pitiful eonsid(‘ration of the riches arul 
pleasures of tins world, forfeit such in(‘stimal)le hap- 
piness! such joys I such pleasures! such delights 1 
Or who would run the venture of such misery, which, 
but to think on, shocks the luiman umbuslandingt 
Who, in his senses, then, w'ould prefer the latter to 
the former I 

Jonathan. Ay, who indeed 1 I assure you, doc- 
tor, I had much rather be ha|)py than miserable. 
Butt ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ordinary. Nothing can be plainer. St. • * 

Jonathan. * 1 f 

once convinced 

♦ no man ♦ li\e8 of 

sure the clergy ♦ ♦ opportunity * 

♦ better informed ♦ # * • 

♦ all manner of viee ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ordinary. ♦ arc • atheist. • * tleist * 

ari ♦ ♦ cinian * hanged * • burnt * ♦ oiled * ousted. 

♦ * * dev * * liis an • • * cll Hre ♦ • ternal da 

♦ ♦ * tion. 

Jonathan. You * * * to frigliten me out of my 
wit«. But the good ♦ * * is, I doubt not, nioJ^- 
merciful than his wicked ♦ ♦ If I should belie' ^ 
all you say, i am sure I should die iii inexpressi ) e 
horror. 

Ordinary. Despair is sinful. You should 1’^ 
your hopes in repentance and grace ; and thoug i 
is most true that you are in danger of the juclgnien » 
yet there is still room for mercy ; and no man, 
less excommunicated, is absolutely without hopes o 
a reprieve. 

♦ He pronounced this word iiui.r., an<l piirhaps would Im' 
Dpolt. it so. 

t Thi> p.i;i was so blotted that it was illcgit)!®* 
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Jonathan, T am not without hopes of a reprieve 
from tho cheat yet. 1 have pretty j^ood interest ; 
but, if I cannot obtain it, you shall not frighten me 
out of my courage. 1 will not die like a pimp. 

I) — n me, what is death 1 It is nothing but to be 
with riutos and with ('ajsars, as the poet says, and 
all the other great heroes of antiquity. * * * 

Ordinary. Ay, all this is very true ; but life is 
sweet for all tliat; and 1 had rather live to eternity 
than go into the company of any such heathens, who 
are, I doubt not, in hell with the devil and his 
angels ; and, as little as you seem to apprehend it, 
you may find yourself there before you expect it. 
Where, then, will be your taunt ings and your vaunt- 
ings, your boastings and your braggingsl You will 
then be ready to give more for a drop of water than 
you ever gave for a bottle of wine. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor I well minded. What 
say you to a bottle of wine 1 

Ordinary. 1 wull drink no wine with an atheist. 

I should expect the devil to make a third in such 
company ; for, since he knows you arc his, he may 
be imj)aticnt to have his due. 

Jonathan. It is your busineas to drink with the 
wicked, in order to amend them. 

Ordinary. I desj)air of it ; and so I consign you 
over to the devil, who is ready to rta'cive you. 

.Jonathan. You are more unmerciful to me than 
the judge, doctor. He recomuHMided my soul to 
heaven ; and it is your olfice to show me the way 
thither. 

Ordinary. No: the gates are barred against all 
revibu's of the clergy. 

Jonathan. I revile only the w'i<'kod ones, if any 
such are, which cannot atlect you, wlio, if men were 
preierred in the church by merit only, would have 
long sima; been a bishop. Indeed, it might raise any 
good man’s indignation to observe one of your vast 
learning and abilities obliged to exert them in so low 
a sphere, when so many of your inferiors wallow in 
wealth and preferment. 

Ordinary. Why, it must be confessed that there 
are bad men in all orders ; but you shouhl not cen- 
sure too generally. I must own I might have ex- 
pected higher promotion ; but I have learnt patience 
and resignation ; and I w'ould advise you to the same 
temper of mind ; which, if you can attain, I know 
you will find mercy. Nay, I do now’ promise ) on 
you will. It is true you are a sinner; but your 
crimes are not of the blackest dye : vou are no mur- 
derer, nor guilty of sacrileg**. And, if you arc guilty 
of theft, you make some atonement by suffering for 
it, wliicli many others do not. Haj)py it is indeed 
for those few who are detected in their sins, ami 
brought to exemplary punishment for them in this 
World. So far, thereh>re, from repining at your fate 
when you come to the tree, you should exult and re- 
joice in it; ami, to say the truth, I question whether, 
to a wise man, the catastrt)phe of many of those who 
die. by a halter is not more to be envied than pitietl. 
Nojhiii|r iy go sinful as sin, and murder is the great- 
est of all sins. It follow’S, that whoever commits 
murder is happy in sufh*ring for it. If, therefore, a 
man who commits murder is so happy in dying for 
d, how much better must it be for you, who have 
Committed a less crime ! 

Jonathan. All tins is very true ; bat lot us take a 
mttle of wine to cheer our spirits. ‘ 

Ordinary. AVhy vvinet Let me tell you, Mr.AVild, 
there^ is nothing so deceitful as the spirits given us 
wine. If you must drink, let us have a bowl of 
puiu-h a litpior I the rather prefer, as it is nowhere 
spoken against in scripture, and as it is more whole- 
for tlie gravel, a distemper with which 1 am 
gnovoiisly nfHicted. 


Jonathan (having called for a howl). Task your 
pardon, doctor ; I should have reinemhered that 
punch was your favourite liquor. I think you never 
taste wine while tlierc is any punch remaining on 
the table. 

Ordinary. I confess I look on punch to be the 
more eligible liquor, as well for the reasons I have 
before mentioned as likewise for om* other cause, 
viz., it is the propiirest for a draught. I own I 
took it a little unkind of you to mention wine, 
thinking you knew my palate. 

Jonathan. You are in the right; and I will taka 
a swingeing cup to your being made a bishop. 

Ordinary. And I will wish yt)u a reprieve in as 
large a draught. Come, don’t d(?spair : it is yet 
time enough to think of dying; you have good 
friends, who very probably may prevail for you. I 
have known many a man rej)rievcd who had less 
reason to expect it. 

JonatJuin. But if I should flatter myself with such 
liopes, and be deceived — what then would become 
of my soull 

Ordinary. Pugh! Never mind your soul — leav’^e 
that to me ; I w ill render a good account of it, I 
warrant you. I have a sermon in rny pocket W’hich 
may he of some use to yon to hear. I do not value 
myselt on the talent of preaching, since no man 
ought to value himself for any gift in this W’orUl. 
But perhaps there are not many such sermons. 
But to proceed, since w(5 have nothing else to do 
till the punch comes. My text is the latter part of 
a verse only : 

To the (iretka foot.ishnf.ss. 


The occasion of these words was principally that 
philosopliy of the Greeks which at that time had 
overrun great part of the li('atheii world, had poi- 
soned, and, as it w ere, pulhal up their minds with 
])ride, so that they disregarded all kinds of doctrine 
ill comparison of their own ; and, however safe and 
liowever sound the learning of others might be, yet, 
if it anywise contradicted their own laws, customs, 
and received ojiinions, away with it — it is not for us. 
It w’as to the Greeks foolisunkss. 

In the former part, therefore, of my discourse on 
these w’ords, I shall principally coniine myself to the 
laying open and demonstrating the great emptiness 
and vanity of this j)lnlosophy, with which these idle 
and absurd sophists were, so jiroudly blown np and 
elevated. 

And here I shall do two things : hirst, I shall 
expose the matter; and, secondly, the manner of 
this absunl philosophy. 

And first, for the first of these, namely the matter. 
Now here we may retort the unmanin rly word 
which our adversaries have audaeionsly flirowji in 
our fares; for w’ hat was all this* mighty matter of 
philosophy, this heap of knowledge, wliich was to 
bring sncli large harNCsts of honour to those who 
sowed it, and so greatly and nobly to enrich the 
ground on which it fell ; what w as it but i ooi.isii- 
NKSSt An inconsistent heap of nonsense, of ahsuuli- 
ties and contradictions, bringing no ornament to 
the miiul in its llieor.v, in.r exl.ibitin^' any nsrfulncs.s 
to llic Inxly in its prat-lii c. ^\hat wero a 
monsanailu.sa 5 inf;s, the fables and the .norals o 
all these wise nnn., hut, to use the wmd "'loned 
in my text onee more, K.xu.isiiNiiSS ? 
their Kreat master I’lato, or tl.eir other great light 
\rist<)lle1 lloth fools, mere (imbblers and sophists, 
idlv and'vainlyatla.-hed to certain ridiculous notions 
of iheir own, fo.mded neither on truth nor on res- 
son Their whole works are a strange medley of the 
areatest falsehoods, scaree covered oyer with the 
' colour of truth: iheir precepts are neither borrowed 
' fixim nature nor guided by reason ; mere fictions, 
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seninjf only to evince tlie dreadful height of human 
pride; in one word, foolish nkss. It may he per- 
liaps expected of me that I should give some in- 
stances from their works to prove this charge ; but, 
as to transcribe every passage to my purpose would 
be to transcribe their wholp works, and as in such 
a plentiful crop it is difficult to choose ; instead of 
trespassing on your patience, I shall conclude tliia 
first head with asserting what I have so fully proved, 
and what may indeed be inferred from the text, that 
the philosophy of the Greeks was foolishnkss. 

Proceed we now, in the s(?cond ])laco, to consider 
the manner in which this inane and simple doctrine 
was propagated. And here — But here the punch by 
entering waked Mr. Wild, who was fast asleep, and 
put an end to the sermon ; nor could w’e obtain any 
further account of the conversation which passed at 
this interview. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Wild proceeds to the highest cunsummatioa of human 

OHKATNKSS. 

Thk day now drew nigh when our great man was 
to exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness 
by which any hero can signalise himself. This was 
the day of ex<?cution, or consummation, or apo- 
th(M)sis (for it is called by different nrmies), which 
was to give our heio an oj>porlunily of facing death 
atid daiflnation, without any fear in his heart, or, at 
least, without hetrajing any symptoms of it in his 
countenance. A compltdion of greatness which is 
heartily to be wished to every great man ; nothing 
being more worthy of lamentation than when For- 
tune, like a lazy poet, winds up her catastrophe 
awkwardly, and, bt'stowing too little (’are on her fifth 
act, dismisses tlui hero with a sneaking and private 
exit, who had in the former part of the <lrama per- 
formed such notable exploits as ninst promise to 
every good judge among the spectators a noble, 
public, and exalted end. 

But she was resolved to commit no such error in 
this instance. Onr hero was too much and too de- 
servedly her favourite to he neglected by her in his 
last moments; accordingly all elforts fora reprieve 
Wf*r(' vain, and the name of Wild stood at the li(?ad 
of those who were ordered for execution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 
condiiet was truly great and admirable. Instead of 
showing any marks of dcj(?etion or eontrifioii, he 
rather infused more confidence ami assurance into 
his looks. He spent most of his hours in drinking 
with his friends and with the good man above com- 
meinorated. In one of these coinpotatioiis, being 
asked whether he was afraid to die, lie answered, 

U — n me, it is only a dance without music." Another 
time, when one expressed some sorrow for his mis- 
fortune, as he termed it, he said with great fierce- 
ness, — “ A man can die but once." Ag:iin, when one 
of his intimate acquaintance hinted liis hopes, that 
he would die like a man, he cocked his hat in deli- 
ance, and cries out greatly — “Zounds ! who's afraid f” 

Happy would it have been for posterity, could we 
have retrieved any entire conversation Avliich passed 
at this season, especially betw^een our hero and his 
learned comforter; but we have searched many 
pasteboard records in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheosis, Wild’s lady desired 
to see him, to which he consented. This meeting 
was at first very tender on both sides ; but it could 
not continue so, for unluckily, some bints of former 
miscarriages intervening, as particularly when she 
asked him how be could have used her so barbar- 
ously once as calling her b — , and whether such 
language became a man, much less a gentleman, 
Wild Hew into a violent pasaiori, and swore she was 


the vilest of b — s to upbraid him at such a season 
with an unguarded word spoke long ago. She re- 
plied, with many tears, she was well enough served 
for her folly in visiting such a brute ; but she liad 
one comfort, however, that it would be the last time 
he could ever treat her so ; that indeed she had 
some obligation to him, for that his cruelty to her 
would reconcile her to the fate he was to-morrow 
to sutler; and, indeed, nothing but such brutality 
could have made the consideration of his shameful 
death (so this weak woman called hanging), which 
was now inevitable, to be borne even without mad- 
ness. She then proceeded to a recapitulation of his 
faults ill an exactor order, and with more perfect 
memory, than one would have imagined her capable 
of; and it is probable wotdd have rehearsed a com- 
plete catalogue had not our Ikmo’s patience foiled 
him, so that with the utmost fury and violence he 
caught her by tlie hair and kickiul her as heartily as 
his ehains would suffer him out of the room. 

At length the morning eaine which Fortune at 
his birth had resolutely ordained for tin*, consum- 
mation of our hero’s (jhkatnkss ; he liad himself 
indeed modestly declined the public honours she 
intmided him, and had taken a quantity of laudanum, 
in order to refiri* qui<*tly off the stage; hut we have 
alreatly observed, in the course of our wonderful lus- 
tory, that to struggle against this lady’s decrees is 
vain and impotent; and whether she hath deter- 
mined you shall l)e hanged or be a prime minister, 
it i^ in either ease lost labour to resist. Laudanum, 
thert'fore, being unable to stop the breath of our 
hero, which the fruit of hein[>-seed, and not the 
spirit of popj)y“se<‘d, was to overcroine, he was at the 
usual hour attended by the proper gentleman ap- 
point(‘d for that purpose, and accpiaintial that the 
cart was ready. On this occasion he exmted that 
greatness of courage which hath been so much cele- 
brated in other her()es ; ami, knowing it was impos- 
sible to resist, he gravely declared he would attend 
them. He then descended to that room where the 
fetters of great men are knocked off in a most solemn 
ainl ceremonious manner, 'riien shaking hands 
with his friends (to wit, those \vh») were conducting 
him to the tree), and drinking their healths in a 
bumper of brandy, he ascended the cart, where he 
was no sooner stated than he received the acclama- 
tions of the multitude, who were higlily ravislnal 
with his r.uEATNKss. 


Tin? cart now moved slowly on, being preceded 
by a troop of horsc-gnanls bearing javelins in tlu'ir 
hands, tlirough streiMs UikmI with crowds all admir- 
ing the great behaviour of our hero, who rode on, 
sometimes sighing, sometimi'S swearing, sometinjes 
singing or whistling, as his humour varied. 

When he came to the tree of glory he was wel- 
comed wdtli an universal shout of the people, who 
-were there assembled in prodigious numhers to be- 
hold a sight much more rare in poymloiis cities than 
one W'ould reasonably imagine it should be, viz. the 
proper catastrophe of a great man. 

But though envy was, through fear, obliged to join 
the gem*ral voice in applause on this occasion, there 
were not wanting some who maligned this comple- 
tion of glory, which was now about to be fulfilled to 
our hero, and (uideavourcd to prevent it by knock- 
ing him on the head as he stood under the tree, while 
the ordinary was performing his last office. They 
therefore began to hatter the cart with stom*s, brick- 


bats, dirt, and all manner of mischievous weapons» 
some of which, erroneously playing on the robes of 
llic ecclesiastic, made him so expcaJitions in bis re- 
letitioTi, that with wonderful alacrity he had ended 
ilmoat in an instant, and eoiiveyed himself intoaplaee 
>f safety in a hackney-coach, where lie waiitcd th*? 
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Afmrlusiun with a temper of mind deserihed in tliese 
verses : 

Suave mori m:v»no, t\irl)ant'.b»is ipqitora ventis, 

E terra alteriua speelaro laborem. 

We must not, liowevcr, omit one circumstance, as 
it serves to show the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to the last moment, which was, 
that, w'liilst the ordinary wais busy in lus ejaculations, 
Wild, ill the midst of tlic shower of stones, &c., whitdi 
played upon him, applied liis hands to the parson’s 
j)ockct, and emptied it of his bottle-screw, which lie 
carried out of the world in his hand. 

d'he onl inary beinj^ now dcsce.nd(*d from the cart^ 
Wild hatl just opportunity to cast his eyes around 
the crowd, and to give them a iH'urty c\irse, when 
immediately the horses moveal on, and with univer- 
sal applaiisi; our hero swung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonatlian Wild the ukhat, by a death as 
gloriotis as Ijis life liad Ix'cn, ami which was so tndy 
agreeable to it, that the latter must have been de- 
]ilora!)ly maimed and inipcufect witliout tlie former; 
a death which liath been alone wanting to complete 
ibe ebaracters of sev<M al aneiimt and modern heroes, 
whos{‘ liistories would then have been read witli 
much greater pleasure by the wdscst in all ages. In- 
de('d we could almost wisli that whenever rortime 
se»Mus wantonly to deviate from lu'r ptirposc, and 
leaves h(*r work imporleet in this parti(‘ular, the his- 
torian woulil indulge hiinstdf in the licence of poetry 
and romance, and even do a violence to truth, to 
oblige liis reader with a page 'which must be the 
most di'ligbtful in all the history, and whieh could 
ni'ver fail of producing an instructive mural. 

Narrow' minds may possibly have some reason to 
1 ) 1 * ashamed of going tl>is way out of llie worhl, if 
their eonseiene<‘s can lly in tlieir faces and assure 
them they hav(* not nii'rited such an honour; but 
lie must hi; a fool wlio is ashamed of being liaugod, 
w Iio is not weak enough to be ashamed of having 
dcaerved it. 

riiAr ri;ii xv\ 

'I’lu! character of out luno, uiul the couclusiou of thU lii*loTy. 
Wi: w ill now' endeavuurto draw the eliaraeter of this 
grea< man ; and, by bringing togetlmr those several 
featurtsas it w ('re of liis mind w liich lii* seattcred 
up and dow n in this liistory, to present our readei-s 
w itli a perfect picture of greatness. 

.loiiathau Wild had evi iy nualilicatiou necessary 
to form a great man. As his most p«.iweiful and pre- 
dominant passion w'as ambition, so nature had, with 
consuininatc propriety, adajited all his faculties to 
tlu* attaining those glorious ends to whi<*h this pas- 
sion directed liim. He was (’xtremcly ingenious in 
inventing designs, .artful in contriving the means to 
accviinplisli his purposes, and res«)lnte in exeeuting 
them: for as the most excinisite cnuiiing and most 
undaunted boldness qualiiied him for any nndertak- 
iug, so was he not restrained by any of those wcak- 
ncs^fs which disappoint the views of moan and vul- 
gar souls, and wliich are eompreliendcd in one geiie- 
val term of lionesty, which is a corrnpliou of no- 
nosty, a word derived from what tlic Greeks call an 
ass. He was entirely free from those low vices of 
modesty and good-iiatnre, which, as lie said, implied a 
total negation of human greatness, and W'cre the only 
<,nalities which absolutely rendered a man incapable 
nl making a considerable Hgure in the worhl. His 
hist w'as inferior only to his ambition ; but, as h>r 
^vllat simtile people call love, he knew not what it 
^as. His avarice w'as immense, but it was of the 
•■aDacious, not of llie tenacious kind ; his nipaeious- 
fu'ss was indeed so violent, that nothing ever con- 
tented him but the whole; for, however considerable 
the share was whieh his coadjutors alloweil liiin of 
a booty, he was restless in inventing means to make 


himself master of tin; smallest pittance reserved by 
them. He said laws were made for the use oipvtg 
only, and to secure their property ; they w'crc never 
therefore in(U*e perverted than when their edgi^ was 
turned .against these ; hiit that this generally hap- 
pei*ed through their want of suHiciciit dexterity. The 
character wliich he most valued himsiilf upon, and 
which he principally honoured in others, was that of 
hypocrisy. His opinion w'as, that no one could 
carry ^‘ry far without it; for wliich rea- 
son, he said, there was little greatness to he expected 
in a man who acknow'ledged his \iceH, hut always 
much to be hoptal from him who ])rofessr'(l great 
viitnes : wherefore, though he would always shun 
the person whom he discovered guilty of a good ac- 
tion, yet lie was never deterred by a good eliaraeter, 
which was more eommonly the eilect of ]uofe.ssioii 
than of action; for which reason, he himself was 
always wry liberal of honest professions, and had as 
much virtue and goodness in his luoiitli as a saint ; 
never in the least scrupling to swear by his honour, 
even to those who knew him the licst ; nay, though 
he belli good-nature ami modi styin the highest eon- 

♦ lio /./•.ti.:! f> I 1 V urn f‘( I kil ‘1 1 ftlO 


staiitly adhered. As, 

1. Never to do more mischief to another than was 

necessary to the ellecting his pni’iiose ; for that 
mischief was too precious a tiling to be thrown 
away. 

2. To know no distinction of men from affeetiou; 

but to sacrilice all with equal readiness to hU 
interest, 

3. Nevi'i* to communicate more of an aifairthan was 

neeessarv to the person who was to execute it. 

4. Not to trust him wlio liatli deceived you, nor 

wild knows he hath bemi deei'ivod by you. 

5. To forgive no enemy ; but to be cautious and 

often dilatory in nwenge. 

0. To shun poverty and distress, and to ally himself 
us close as possible to power and riclies. 

7. To maintain a eonstant gravity in his eonnte- 

nance and behaviour, and to allect wisdom on 
all occasions. 

8. To foment otenial jealousies in his gang, one of 

uiunher. 

1). Never to rew ard any one equal to his merit ; hut 
ulw ays to insinuate that tlie reward was above it. 
10. That all men w’t*re knaves or fools, and much 
the greater number a coinposition of both. 
That a good name, like money, must be parted 
with, or at least greatly risked, in order to bring 
the ow'iier any ailvaiitage. 

Tliat virtues, like precious stones, were easily 
counterfeited; that the eounterleits in both cases 
adorned tlie wearer i‘qiially and that very few 
had knowledge or discerniiient sullicient to dis- 
tinguish the counterfeit jewel troiu tfie leal. 
Tliat many men w ere niidoiie by not going deep 
enough in rognerv ; as in gaming any man may 
be a loser wlio doili not play the wlioie game. 
That men prm laim their .nv.i virtues, as simp 
keepers expose tiuirgoocis, in order to piolit by 

XhaT tiic iieart was llie proper seat of hatred, and 
tim eomiteuanee of aileelion and iriendship 
He li'id niaiiv more of the same kind, all equally 
irood witl. tliese, and wliieii were after ills decease 
r„ui.,l in ids Stiid.v, as the twelve excellent and fele- 
brated rules were in that of king Charles the first: 
for he never prom iilgn ted them in his lifetime, not 
having them conslanlly in his mouth, as some grave 
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persona hare tho rules of virtue and morality, with- 
out p.'iying the least regard to tlumi in tlu'ir actions: 
whereas our hero, by a eoustant and steady a<lhereuee 
to his rules in coiiformhii^ everything lie did to them, 
acquireil at lenj^^th a settled habit of w.'dkiiig by 
them, till at last he was in no dany^er of inadvert- 
ently gtiiug out f)f the way ; and by these means he 
arrived at tliat degree of greatness wliieh few liave 
e(]ualled; none, we may say, have exceeded: for, 
though it must be allowed that l^ere iiave been 
some, few heroes who have done greater miscliiefs 
to mankind, such as tliose who have belraye<l the 
liberty of their country to otliers, or have under- 
mined and ovcrfiowered it themselves; or coii- 
'luerors who have impoverislietl, pillaged, sacked, 
burnt, and destroyed the coiiiilries and cities of their 
fellow'-ereaturc's, from no other provocation than 
that of glory, i. c., as tlie tragic poet calls it, 
a to kill, 

A strong teniiititiitu to do hravrly ill ; 
yet, if we consider it in the light wherein actions are 
placed in tliis line, 

baMiiis i‘>t, (jiiofios magno til>i con-;tat. honosfnm ; ^ 

when we see onr hero, without the least assistance ! 
or pretence, setting himself at the liead of a gang 
which he had not any shadow of right to govern ; if 
we view' him maintaining absolute power and exer- 
cising tyranny over a lawless crew, contrary to all 
law but that of his own Avill ; if we consider* him 
setting up an ojien trade j)uliiicly, in deliance not 
only of the laws of his coniitry but of tlie common 
sense of his countrymen; if we see him first <-on- 
triving tin? i-obhcry of of lea s, an<l again the <leframl- 
ing tho very robbers of that booty which the\ liad 
veutma'd their necks to acquire, and which, without 
any hazard, they might ha\e retaiiKMl, liere sure 
lie must appear admirable, and wi; may chalhunre 
not only tlie truth of history, but almost the latitude 
of fiction, to C([ual Ids glory. 

Nor had he any of (hose flaws in his character 
which, though th(‘y have In eii commended by we ak 
writers, ha\e (as I hinted in the begiiming of this 
history) by the judieious reader been emisured and 
despised. Such was the clemeiiey of Alexander and 
Cajsar, which nature* had s(» grossly erred in giving 
them, as a [)aiuter would who should dros.-i a peasant 
in rola’s of stat.*, or give the nose or any other 
feature of a Venus (o a saf\r. What had the de- 
stroyers of mankind, ihat glorious pair, one of whom 
came into the world to usurp tlie dominion and 
abolish the constitution of his own country; flic 
other to conquer, enslave, and rule over tin; whole 
world, at haist as much as was well known to him, 
and the shortness of his life wamld give him Ir-ave to 
visit; wdi.'it had, I say, such as these to do with 
clemency ? Who caiimd set; the alisiinlity and con- 
tradiction of mixing sucli an ingretlient with tlmse 
noble and great qualities I have* before mentioned f 
Now, in Wild everyfhing wu\s truly great, almost 
without alloy, as his imperfections (for surely souk* 
small ones he had) w'ere. only such as served to de- 
nominate him aliuinan creature, of which kind none 
ever arrived at consummate excellence. Ihit snrrdy 
his wdiole behaviour to his friend Heartfree is a con- 
vincing proof that the true iron or steel greatness of 
his heart was not ilebased by any softer metal. In- 
deed, while greatness consists in ])ower, ])ridc, inso- 
lence, and doing mischief to mankind — to speak 
oat- -while a great man and a great rogue are syno- 
nymous terms, so long sliall Wild stand unrivalled 
on the puiuacle of orkatnkss. Nor must we omit 
here, ns the finishing of Iiis character, what indeed 
ought to be remembered on his tornh or his statue, 
the conformity above mentioned of his death to hi>i 


life; and that .fonalhan AViid the (Ireat, after all 
his iniglily exploits, as, wdiat so few okuat nien can 
accomplish — hanged by the neck till be w as dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his conclusion, 
it may be satisfactory to some readers (for many, I 
doubt not, carry their concern no fartlier tlian fiis 
fate) to know what liecamc of Heartfree. AVc shall 
acipiaint them, therefore, that liis sulleriiigs w'crc 
now at an end ; that tlie good magistrate easily pre- 
vailed for his pardon, nor was contented till he had 
made him all the reparation he could for his trouhlew, 
though the share he had in bringing these upon him 
was not only innocent hut from its motive laudable. 
He procured the restoration of the jewels from the 
inan-of-w'ar at her return to England, and, above 
all, omitted no labour to restore Heartfree to his 
reputation, and to persuade his ueighbeurs, aecpiaint- 
ance, and customers, of his iiinocmiee. When the 
comniissiou of bankruptcy was satistied, HearllVet* 
had a eoiisiderahle sum remaining; for the diamond 
pres(‘nted to his wife was of ])rodigious value, mid 
infiuit(‘ly recompeusi'd the los.s of those jewels whicli 
Miss Straddle liad (lis[)osed of. IL; now set up again 
in his trade: compassion for his nnmerited misfor- 
tunes brought him many customers among those 
wdio had any regard to humanity ; and lu* hath, by 
industry joined w'ith parsimony, amassed aeonsidt r- 
ahle fortune. His wife ami lu; are now gioun oM 
in tin; purest love* and friend.ship, hut never li.i'l 
another child. Frieiully man ied his elder daughter 
at the age of niiugi'i'ii, ami liecaine his jeirtner in 
trade. As to tlu* younger, slie ne\er would listtm to 
th(‘ Uildrt'sses of any lover, not even of a }ouMg no- 
bleman, who ollered to take lier with two lhon>mul 
pounds, wlueli her father would lia>e williugly pro- 
dm’cd, ami iudei-d did Ins utmost to persmule lu r 
to the mateli ; hut she refusial ahsidiitely, nor would 
give any other reason, wlu'u Hearlfret* pressed liei', 
than that she had (ledicati'd herda}s (o his ser\iei’. 
ami w'as resohed uo ot lu.‘r duty should iuterlere with 
that which she ow(*d tin* lu'st of fathers, nor [ire\ent 
her from being tin; nurse of his old age. 

Tims Heartfree, liis w'ih*, his two daughters, his 
son-in-law, ami his gramlchildrc'ii, of whirh lu* 
hath several, live; all together in one house; and 
that, with such amity ami utrectioii towards ('ach 
other, that (hey are in tin; neighbourhood eallc<l the 
family of love. 

As to all the otlier persons mentioned in lliis his- 
tory iu tlie liglil of greatness, tliey had all tlie late 
adapted to it, heing evi*ry one hanged by tin* neck, 
save two, viz., 3Iiss Themlosi.a Snap, who was tr.'ins- 
ported to America, where slu* was prelly well mar- 
ried, reformed, and made a good Avife ; ami the 
count, who recovered of the wound he had rei'cived 
from the liermit ami made liis escape into France, 
where he committed a robbery, was taken, and 
broke on the wheel. 

Indeed, whoever considers the common fate ef 
great men must alloAv they well deserve and hard!) 
earn that applause wliieh is given them by the world ; 
for, Avhen Ave reflect on the labours ami pains, lh* 
cares, disijuietudes, and dangers Avhich atti’iid then 
road to greatness, Ave nviy say Avith the diviiu! 
a mun inuy yo to U'CavAni wilh half the pains ' 

costs him. to purchase hell. 'I'o say the truth, t u. 
xvorld have this reason at least to honour sueir ‘‘h*'" 
racters as that of Wild : that, while it is in the ihiav'^ 
of every man to he perfectly honest, nut one m 
thousand is capable of being a complete rogm; ; 
fcAV indeed there are XVho, if (hey Avere inspired wj r 
the vanity of imitating onr hero, Avould nut a 
much fruitless pains he obliged to own tlienisi^' a< 

I inferior to Mr. Jonathan Wh.d thr Ciukat. 
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A JOUllNKY FROM THIS WORLD TO THE NEXT. 

4tc. 4rc- 


INTRODUCTION. 

Whkther lh(M’nsuin^ " ‘‘'t' n*.illy the droam or vision 

of .soino very pinii,s ami lioly pcrsoji : or ^\li<*thi‘r they wen? 
really wriUen in tin* other >vorlil, ami mmiI hack lo this, 'wl.ich 
is the opinion of many (Ihoimli 1 think loo mneli iiielinin;; to 
fHperstitiori ) ; or la.stly. whether, a.s inlinilely the »n ateNt part 
inia;;ine, they were really the proiluetiun of .Mime <-hoiee in- 
hahiliint of New Jiethlehem. is not necessary nor easy to deter' 
mine. It w ill lie almmlantly sntlieient if 1 V'iM* the reader an 
aceonnt by what means they came into my posse.s.sion. 

Mr, Robert Fowney, stationer, wlio d\\’(‘lls opposite to Ca- 
therine street in the Strand, a ^ery honest man and of ureat 
^ra\ity ofeountenanee ; who, amon^' other exe.ellont stationary 
rotnminlitie.s, is particularly eminent for his pens, which I aiii 
abundantly bound to acknowb'd^'e, as 1 owe to their ])eeuli.ir 
ffoodness that luy manuscripts have by any means been leuible ; 
this neiitleinan, I say. furni'ihed me some time sniee with a 
bundle of those pens, wrapped u]) with ^'reat caru and caution, in 
lari;e sheet of paper lull of ehaiaeters, writleii ns it 
•d bad baud. , I surprising curi 

isily to riMil every thiui,' w hich is abiio.st illci,'il)le ; paitiv ]ier- 
li.-ijis from tlie sweet remeiubranee of the. dear Scrawls, .'^krawl.s, 
or Skrales (for the word is variously spelt b which I have in 
lay youth reeei\ed from that lovely \)art of tin? creation for 
which 1 have the t**iiderest reu'ard ; and partly from that t- in- 
per of mind wliiidi makes men set an immense value on old 
manuscripts soelV.u’ed. bustoi's so maimed, and pictures so blmrk 
tliat no one can tell what to make of them. I theiefoM* perused 
this .sheet with womlerlul application, ami in about .t day's 
tune discovered that I could not iimierslaml if. I immedi.itelv 
repaired to .Mr. l’owm*y. ami impiired very earjeily whc lu'r 
he had not more of the same manuscript? He produced about 
one hundred pai^es, .leijimintiiu; uu* th.it he laid saved no more; 
but that tin* book was oi initially a hune folio, had been left in 
his earret by a e,.i.tlemau who lodged there, and who liad left 
him no other satisfaetiou for nine months’ lodniun'- He pro- 
ceeded to inform me that the maiiu-eript had been h.iwkeil 
abc tiasliejdii ‘d i ne all the book-.elle a1i< 

■ddle ; .some alle;;ed tb.it tle v could not re ul, others t!;al 
tliey e.iiild not uiidei st.iud if. Smm* would have it to bt* an 
alhei-.lical book, ami some Ih.it it vv.is a lib»*l on the nov'ci nment ; 
I'or oiic or (ither of vv li icii ic, is, ms they all refuseit to print p. 
'I’hal it had liet*n likevrisi* shown 1,i ttie R I .^oei.vly, but they 
sliook their Inuids, say inn. there was m'lhiu^rn it uondcirul I 
eiioiinb for tliem, I’liat, licaiiun'he n' tdleman vv.is none to the | 
M'eit Indies, and bclievinn it to be nitoil for notluun else, he 
had used it as waste paper. He sahl I was weleoiiie, 1<» what 
rmnaiiied, .iiul lie was liearlily sorry for what was missinn, u.s 
1 seemed to .>,et .some vjilui* on it. 

I desired him mueh to name :v price ; but he would receive 
no eonsideration fulher than the j^my meiit of a small bill I 
owed him, which at that time In; said he looked on as .so much 
money ni'eu liim. 

I itresemly comimmicated this inaiuiscript to niy friend 
i'.ns.iii .Mualiam .Adam-., who, after a lonn and caicful perusal, 
returned it me with hi.-> opinion that there vv.i'. mor<- in it ih.iu 
at first appeared ; lh.it the .lutbor si’cmcd not entirely unac 
«l‘iaiuled with the wiltinn.s of I’laio; but he wished he had 
'piob’d him sometimes in liis inarnin. that I minht be .sure i said 
he) lie had read him in the orininal : lor nothitijf, eontinued 
• lie ji.'irson, is eommoiier Ilian for men now a days to pretend 
•o have read Creek authors, who have met with them only in 
liaiisl.'if ions, ami eannot eonjiinate a veil) in rni. 

To deliver my ow II .seiitimeiits (Ml the oeeasion, I think the 
■uilhor discovers a philosophical turn of tbinkinn. with some 
little knowledne of the world, and no very inadequate value of 
it Tliere are .some indeed who, from the vivacity of their 
temper and the happiness of their station, are willin;; to con- 
sider its ble.ssines as more substantial, and the whole to be a 
w'ene of more conscipience than it is here represented; but, 
without eontrovertinj' llmir opiuiiins at presi*nt, the number of 
wise uud good men who have thought with our author are 
‘finieieui lo keep him in countenaiiei* : nor ran this be aitend<-d 
with any ill inference, si nee he everywhere teaehes this moral ; 

I hat the greatest and truest happiness w bieh this world atl'ords, 
to be found only in tlie possession of eoodne.s.s ami virtue; a 
doetviue vyhioh, as it is undoubtedly tine, so hath it so noble 
and iirueUeal a tendency, that it can never be too ofUmor loo 
*tiongly iiKuilcaled on the minds of men. 

HOOK 1.— CIIAHTKll I. 

*^10 author dies, meets with Mereury, and is Viy him condiicloil 
to the .stage, which seta out tor the other world. 

Hit; Krst day of Docembor J741* I doparlotl tliis 
lift' at my lo(l;rin^ in Choapsido. My body had 
. * Some donht whether this should not be rather 1641, which 
a date more agreeable to Ihu account givan of it in H’c in- 


bet'ii some time dead before I was at liberty to quit 
it, lest it should by any accident relurn to life; this 
is an injunction imposed on all souls by flu; elernul 
law of fate, to prevent flic* inconvcmicnccs Avhich 
Avoiild follow. As .soon as the d<*sfined period was 
expired (boin^ no longer than till the body is he- 
conn; perfectly cold and stiH*) I began to move ; but 
found myself undi'i* a dilliculty of makings uiy 
cape, for the rnoulli or door was shut, so (hat it was 
impossible for me to go out ;it it ; and the windows, 
vulgarly called the eyes, were so closely pulh‘d down 
by the lingers of a nurse, that 1 could by no means 
open them. At last I perceived a beam of light 
glimmering at tin; top of tin; house (for such I may 
call the body I had been (uiclosed in), whither as- 
eemliiig, I gently let myself down through a kind of 
chimney, and issued out at the nostrils. 

No prisoner dischurgt'd from a long confinement 
ever tasted the sweets of liberty Avith a more ex- 
piisile relish than I enjojed in this delivery from a 
lungeon Avherein I had been iletained iipAvards of 
forty years, and with much tin; same kind of regard 
I ca>t iny <‘yes* backAvanls uj)()n it. 

My friends and relations hail all quitted the 
room, being .all (ns I plainly overheard) very loudly 
quarrelling b(‘lo\v stairs about my Avill ; then? was 
only an old woman b ft above to guard the body, 
as I apjuehend. She Avas in a fast sleej), oeca- 
ioiied, as from her savour it sci'ined, by a comfort- 
iblc dose of gin. 1 hail no ])leasure in this com])aiiy, 
and, therefore, ;is tin; Avindow Avas wide open, 1 
s.dlied forth into the open fdr: but, to my great 

tuiiishment, found myself unable to tly, Avhich I 
had ahvayjj dnring my hahil alien in the body eou- 
eeivevl of spirits ; hovvevi'r, I came so lightly to the 
ground that 1 did not hurt myself; and, though I 
had not the gift of ii\ing (owing jirobuhly to my 
having neither feathers nor Avings), I avus c:\\iable 
of hopping such a prodigious way at once, that it 
served my turn almost as Avell. 

1 had not hoppi’d fur before I ])erceived a t.^Il 
young gentleman in a silk Avaistcoat, Avitli a wing 
on his left heel, a garland on his head, and a eailu- 
ecus in his right hanil.t I thought I had st.en this 
person before, hut had not time to recolb'ct where 
Avheii he railed out to me and asked me liow long I 


had heou departed. 1 answered I Avas just come 
forth. Aon must not stay here, replied he, unless 
yon had been inurdered : iiiAvhieli case, indeed, aou 
might luive been sulferi'd to Avalk soTiie time ; hut 
if you died a natural death you must set out tor the 
other Avorhl imiin?iliatelv. I desired to know llm 


V. O, cried the gentleman, I will sliow' yon to 
inn Avheiice the stage proct eils ; for I am the 
'ter. Herhaps yovi never heard ol me, mv name 
Morenrv. Snrc% sir. said I, I liave seen you .it 
I playhouse. Upon vvliich he smiled, and, 'vifhout 
isTNin- mo ns lo that o.alko.i iliroctly 

ward, bidditiir mo Imp allor liiin. o o^ot iim. 
I soon fotiml mysolf in Warnick- lano : «Iuto 
■ rcuiy, making' .a foil sl')p, pomtc.l at a jiaiticidar 
I Own there .an? some piissaeca vvliich soem to 

Ivieliou: ,7-. i.Mer even within this year or 

ite to transact [j difllrnltieN .atteiuliug either 

V ‘ 1?: ier mav tike which hc plcicses. 

jcctine, “ ‘V. MMiiojicrlv luhvpteil to a spiritual 

stance . n ‘ .jto iniikt? ourst'lves the hotter uiidcrstooU. 
‘ , rcss iriwlucl? the «(>ii nmiears to mortals at 

attnlmUMl to this god by the 
i . trwas to collect the glursts as a shepherd doth a flock 
hciq»’ and «bi'c tlu'in with Ins wand into the other world. 
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house) where he bnde me inquire for the stuy^e, and, 
wishing me a good journ(*y, took his leave, saying 
he must go seek after other customers. 

I arrived just as the coaeh was setting out, and 
found I had no oeeasiou for iiniuiry ; tor every 
person seemed to know my business the moment I 
appeared at the door : the eoaeliimm told me his 
horses were to, but Unit hi‘ bad uo jilaee lell ; lu>w- 
ever, though there were already six, the passengers 
ottered to make room for me. 1 thanked them, and 
ascended without imieli ceremony. e immedi- 
ately began our journey, being seven in number ; 
for, as the women wore no hoops, three ol thinn 
wore but eqmil to two men. 

Perhaps, reader, tlion nia\est be pleased with an 
account of this wliole eipupiige, as perad\enture 
thou wilt not, while alive, see any su<*h. 'fhe coaeh 
was made hy an eminent tojinan, who is w<‘ll 
known to di'al in immaterial substance, that being 
the matter of which it was compounded. The work 
was so extremely tine, that it was eutiridy invisible 
to the human eye. 'J'hi! horst^s which drew this 
extraordinary vchieb^ were all spiritual, as well as 
the passengers. Th(*y had, indi'ed, all died in the 
service of a certain post-master ; and as tor the 
coachman, who ivas a very thin ])ieee of immatmial 
snhstanee, he had the honour while alive of driving 
the Uroat Peter, or Peter the (heat, in whose 
service his soul, as well as body, was almost, starved 
to death. 

Such was the vehicle in which 1 set out, and now, 
those who are not willing to travel on with me 
may, if they pl(‘ase, stop here; those who are, must 
proceed to the subsequent chapters, in which this 
journey is continued. 

CHAPTER II. 

In wliich the aiitlior first refutes some idle opinions roneornin'' 

spirits, and then the passengers r»d:ite their M-'ieral deaths. 

It is the common opinion that spirits, like owls, can 
see in the dark; nay, and erm then most easily he 
})ereeived by others. For which reason, many per- 
sons of {TOfnl imd(M-standing, to jirmcnt being terri- 
fied witli such objeets, usually keep a candle burning 
by them, that the light may prevent their seeing. 
Mr. Locke, in dina-t opposition to this, liatb not 
doubted to assert that you may see a spirit in open 
daylight full as well as in the darkest night.. 

it Avas very dark when Ave sot out from the inn, 
nor could we see any irioiv than if every soul of us 
had been alive. M'e had travelled a good way 
before any one oifered to open his moutli; indeed, 
most of the company Avere fast asleep,* but, as I 
conid not close my OAvn (‘yes, and pmceived the 
spirit Avho sat opposite to me to be likewise aAvake, 
I began to make overtures of convrnsation, by com- 
plaining /mo dar/c it ivas, “ And extremely cold 
too,” ansAvered my felloAV-travrdler ; ‘‘though, 1 
thank God, as I have no body, I feel no incon- 
venience from it: but you Avill Ixdieve, sir, lliat this 
frosty air must seem ATry sharp to one just issued 
forth out of an oven; for such was the inflamed 
habitation I am lately departed from.” ” IIoav did 
you come to your end, sir V' said I, “ I Avas mur- 
dered, sir," ansAvered the gentleman. “ I am sur- 
prised then," replied I, “that you did not divert 
yourself by walking up and doAvii and playing some 
merry tricks Avith the murderer.” “Oh, sir,” re- 
turned he, “ I bad not that privilege, I Avas lawfully 
put to (b'rith. In short, a jihysiciaii set i/u* on fire, 
by giving me medicines to throAV out my distemper. 

• Those who hav<' read of the ifods slfM-piiig in Ifomcr will 
uot be surprised at this happi'uiu;; to 


I died of ri hot regimen, as they call it, In the small- 
pox.” 

One of tlio spirits at that Avord startiHl up and 
cried out, ‘‘ 'I he small-i)ox ! bless me ! 1 hope 1 am 
not in company with tliat distc'mpt'r, Avbicb I have 
all iny life Avitb sueli caution avoieb'd, and have 
happily escajied Jiilherlo!” This fright set all the 
passengers who Aveie uAvakc into a loud laughter; 
and the genthunan, recollecling himself, Avith some 
eonfusion, and not without hlusliiug, asked pardon, 
ciyiiig, “ I jirotesl I dreamt that I Avas alive.” 
“ Ferhaps, sir,” said I, ‘\>ou died of that distemper, 
whicli therefore made so strong an impression on 
you.” ” No, sir,” nnsAvered Ih', “ I never liad it in 
my life; but (In; continual and dreadful !i])prehen- 
sioii it kept me so long under cannot, I s(*c, be so 
immediately eradicated. V(ni must know, sir, I 
UAoided eouiiug to Loudon fur thirty }(‘ars together, 
for fear of the small-pox, till Ihe most urgent busi- 
ness brought me tbitlu'r about five days ago. I was 
so dreadfully afraid of this disease that I refused the 
second night (d‘ luy anival to sup with a friend 
av1k»s(‘ Avift! had recovered of it several months 
btdore, and the sanu’ evt'iiing got a snrteit hy eating 
too many muscles, which brought me into this goial 
company.” 

” I Avill lay a Avager,” cried the spirit Avho sat next 
him, “ there is not om* in the coach abli* to guess niy 
distemper." 1 desiriMl the favour of him to aequainL 
us A\ilh it, if it was so uncommon. “ AVhy, sir," 
said he, ‘‘ 1 died of honour.” — “Of lionour, sir!" 
repeated 1, Avith some sur[»rise, “ Yes, sir,” ansA\ered 
tlie spirit ‘‘ of honour, for I Avas killed in a duel." 

“For my part," said a fair spiiit, “1 was inocu- 
lated last snmnu'r, and had tin* good kirtuiK! to 
escape* Avith a very few marks in my face*. I es- 
teemed myself now p(*rfee(ly haj)|)), ms I iinagineil f 
had no re.*straint to a full enjoy me'iit of the diM r- 
sious of the^-town ; hut within a fcAV days after niy 
coming up I caugdit cold by overdaneing m\self al 
a ball, and last night died of a violent fever." 

Afte'r a short sileuice Avhieb now ensue‘d, the* fair 
sjiirit Avho sjioke last, it be'ing now day-light, 
adelresse*(l herself to a female who sat next lu.*r, aiiel 
asked her to Avhat elianee they owesl the* happine ss 
of her company. She* answered, she ajipre'hended 
to a consumption, lint the ph)si(!ians Avere not 
agivcd concerning her disfmnjx'r, for she le'fl tw e> of 
them in a very hot disjmte about it Avheu slie came* 
out of her body. “ And jnay, inndani," said the 
same .spirit to the sixth passeiigeM', “ Hoav earne you 
to leave the other Avorld I" Hut that female spirit, 
screAving up her mouth, ausAvered, she wondered at 
the curiosity of some pc'ojile ; that jierhaps persons 
liad alnnuly h(*ard some reports of ht‘r death, w hich 
AA'erc far from being true ; lliat, whatever Avas tlie 
occasion of it, she avms glad at being delivered from 
a world ill Avbich rIk; had no ])leasure, and wliere 
then* Avas nothing but nous(*nse and iinpertiui‘nei‘ ; 
particularly among lier own sex, whose loose conduct 
she had long be(*u entirely asliamed of. 

The beauteous sjiirit, jierceiving her question gave 
offence. ])ursued it uo farther. She bad indeed all 
llie SAve(*tiH‘ss and good-buniour which arc so ex- 
tremely amiable 1 Avheii found) iu that sex Avliidi 
tenderness most ex(iuisitely heeoiues. Her counfe- 
naiice displayed all the ehi*(Tfnlurss, the good-uat»>i‘’* 
and the modesty, Avhieh diffuse siudi brightness round 
the beauty of Serajihina,* aAving every beholder will* 
respect, and, at the same lime, ravishing him Avilh 
admiration. Had it not been indeed for onr con 

• A parti(*iilcir l.ulv of rjuality is meant here ; but every In^y 
of quality, ur no (luality. are we'^orm* to appjy ibe cliarmt«‘ 
to themselves. 
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▼cmlioii on the small-pox, 1 should have imagined 
>ve hud been honoured with lier identical presence. 
This opinion niiglit have l)een heightened by the 
good sense she uttered whenever she spoke, by the 
clelieae.y of lu'r sentiments, and tlie eoniplaeeiice of 
her behaviour, together with a certain dignity which 
allen<l(>d ev<>ry look, word, and g(\sfure; (piaJities 
wliieh could not fail making an impressioji <jn a 
heart* so eaj)able of receiving it as mine, nor was 
she long in raising in me a very viohud degree i)f 
seraphic love. I do not intc'iid h) this that sort of 
love whieli men are very properly said to make to 
women in tin; lower world, ajid which seldom lasts 
any longer than while it is making. 1 im-an by 
seraphic love an extreme delieuey and tenderness of 
friends!u[), of wliieli my worthy readiu*, if thou hast 
no eoneeption, as it is probable thou rnayest not, uiy 
endeavour to insli net tlu'c would be as fruitless as it 
would be to explain the most dillienlt problems of 
sir Isaac ?siewlun to one ignorant of vulgar aritb- 
metie. 

To returu tlierofoia.* to matters eompvebeusible by 
all uudeistaiidiiigs : the diseoiuse now turned on tlie 
vanity, lV>lly, and niis(uy of the low<'r world, from 
which <‘very passenger in the eoaeli expressed tin; 
highest salisfai-tiou in htung (hdiNcred ; though it was 
very remarkable that, uolwith'^tuudiug the ](»> we | 
(leelar(Ml at our death, theia‘ was not one of us who 
dill not mention the accident which oceasioiit'd it as 
•i tiling we would have avoided if we could. Nay, 
the very grave liidy herself, w ho was the forwardest 
ill ti'slifuiig her delight, eoiil'es'^ed inadvei teiitl) 
that she left a pli\siei:iu liy h. r be<lside ; and tiie ! 
geatleinau wlio ilietl of honour \ cry liberuliy cursed [ 
botli his folly and his feneiug. Wliili* we were mi- I 
ferlaiuiiig ourseUes with lliesi* luatters oil a smldt n j 
a most. oiri:nsi\e smell bi'gaii to invade our nostrils. | 
'riiis very much r iblcd the savour which travel- ‘ 
lers in summer perceive at their pproaeli to that ! 
beautiful village of the Hague, u iug from those j 
delicious canals whieli, as they consist of standing | 
watc'r, «lo at that tinu; emit odours greatly agreeable j 
to a Dutch taste, but not so ]>leasaut to any otlier. 
Those jierfmues, with the assistance of :i fair vviml, : 
begin to alieet pi'rsons of tpiiek olfactory nervals at i 
a league's distance, and increase gradually as joii 
ajiliroaeli. In the same manner di<l the smell 1 have 
just mentioned more and more invade us, till one 
of the spirits, looking out of the coaeli-window, de- 
<‘lurc(l we were just arrived at a vmy large city; and 
indeed he luid scarce saiil so before we fouml our- 
selves in the suburbs, and, at the same time, the 
coachman, being asked by aiiotlier, informed us that 
the name of this place was the City of Diseases, 
d'lie road toil was extremely smooth, and, excepting 
the ahove-nientioin’d savour, delightfully pleasant. 
The streets of the suburbs were lined with bagnios, 
taverns, and cooks* shops : in the first we saw several 
beautiful women, but in tawdry dresses, looking out 
at the windows ; ami iu the latter were visibly exptised 
all kinds of the rieln st dainties ; hut on our entering 
the city we found, contrary to all wo had semi in the 
other World, that the suhiirhs wi*re infinitely plca- 
sanlcT than the eityitself. Itwas iiideecl avery dull, 
dark, and melancholy place, b'evv people appeared 
ni the streets, and these, h»r the most part, were old 
'VO men, and here and tlu*rea fovuial grave gentle- 
wiau, who scMMiK'd to he thinking, with larg«‘ tie-wigs 
OU, and amber-lu’aded eam*s in their hands. A\ o 

* Wi* Ijijve lu'fori* mude an apology lor this language, which 
W(' Ivre repeat for lliel ig time; though tlie heart in ly, v»'' 
“op'*. t»c nietapl'.i'rirallv used iien* with more propriety than 
"acfi :«pply those pa.s.-iions to the body whiidi b«*Kmg to tic* 

i.iUi. 


were all in Iiopes that our vehicle would not stop 
here ; but, to our sorrow, the coach soon drove into 
an inn, and we were obliged to alight. 


CHAPTER HI. 

TliP adventures we met witli iu the City of Diaeaaea. 

We had not been long tirrived iii our inn, where it 
a-eius we wen? to spend the remaitider of the day, 
before our host aeijuainted us that it was eustomarv 
for all spirits, in their passage llirough that city, to 
pay their respects to that lady Disease, to wliose 
assistance they had owed their deliv('raiice from (he 
lower world. W'e answered we sliould not fail in 
any complaemice vvhicii was usual to others ; ujion 
which our host replied he would immediately semi 
porters to conduct us. He liad not long ipiitted the 
room before we were attended by some of those 
grave persons wlmm 1 have before descrilaal in large 
lie-wigs with amber-headed canes. These gentle- 
men are tin? ticket-porters in tlie city, and their canes 
;ire the insKjnia^ or tickets, denoting their olKce. We 
informed them of the several holies to whom we 
were obliged, and were preparing to follow them, 
when on a smlden they all stared at one another, 
and left us in a hurry, with a frown on every eoiinte- 
uance. We vvm-e surprised at this bt?liaviour, and 
presently suinmonc'd the host, who was no sooner 
ac<piainted with it than lie burst into an hearty 
laugh, and told ns tlie reason was, because we did 
not fee the gentlemen the moment tlieyeame in, ae- 
I’ording to (}u‘ custom of tin* jihice. We answered, 
with some contusion, vve had brought nothing with 
us from the other world, which we had been all our 
lives iiifonued was not lawful to do. “No, no, 
master,” n'ldied the host; “ I aiii apjiiised of tliat, 
and indeed it was inv fault. I should have lirstscnt 
voii to m\ lord Serapc', who would have sup])lied 
v«»u with what you want.” “My lord Scrape sup- 
ply usl” said I, with astonishment : “ suie you must 
know we cannot give him security ; and I am con- 
vinced he m‘vi‘r lent a shilling without it in his 
life.” “ No, sir,” uusvvered the host, “ and for tliat 
reason he is obliged to do it hme, vvh(*re he, is sen- 
tenced to keep a bank, and ti) distribute money 
ijratin to all passimgers. This bank originally con- 
sisted of just that sum, which he liail miserably 
hoarded up in the other world, and he is to pi^r- 
ceiv'c it decrease visibly one shilling a-day, (ill it 
is totally exhaustiMl ; after which lie is to return to 
the other world, and to perforin the part of a miser 
for seventy years ; then, being jiurified in the body 
of a hog, he is to i?nter the human species again, 
audtake a second trial.” “Sir,” said 1, “vou tell me 
wonders : but if his hank be to decrease oiilv a sliil- 
linga day, how can he furnish all passengers f” “ 'J’he 
rest,” ansvvewt'd the host, “ is supplied again ; hut in a 
manner which I I'annot easily explain to vou.*’ “1 
appreluMu'.,” said I, “ this dis'tribulioii of his money 
is intlicted on him as a punishment ; hut 1 do not 
see how it can answer that end, when he knows it 
is to he restored to him again. Would it not serve 
the purpose as well it In* jiarfed only with the single 
shilling, which if seems is all he is reallv to lose f 
“ Sir ” cries th<‘ host. “ w hen yon ohserv e the agonies 
vvii.i’vvo.c.i m- r.its with everv guinea, you will be 
of another opinimi. N’<> prisoner condemned to 
death everheggod so heartily for transportation as 
he when he ive.Mved his sentence, did to go to hell, 
provided he might earn his inomw wilh him. But 
yon will know moie of tlmse things when you ar- 

Tril u-c m.iv in- it oiuv for .11, in In* \»ateKVrical 
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rive at the upper Avorld ; and now, if you please, 

I will attend you to niy lord’s, who is obliged to 
supply you with w’hatever you desire.” 

We found Jiis lordship sitting at the upper end ol 
a table, on wliich was an immense sum of money, 
disposed in several heaps, every one of wiiieh would 
have purchased the honour of sonn^ patriots and the 
chastity of some prudes. The moment lie saw us 
lie turned pale, and sighed, as well apjnehending 
our business. Mine liost accosted him with a fami- 
liar air, which at first surjirisc'd me, who so well 
remembered the respect 1 had formerly seen ])aid 
this lord hy men infinitely superior in quality to the 
person who now saluted him in tlie following man- 
ner : “ Here, you lord, and he dam — d to your little 
sneaking soul, tell t)ut your money, and supply your 
betters with what they want. He quick, sirrah, oi- 
l’ll fetch the beadle to you. Don’t fancy yourself 
in the lower world again, with your privileg(^ at 
your a — .” JIi? then shook a cane at his lordship, 
who iinrni'diately began to tell out his money, ivitli 
tlie same miserable air and face which the miser on 
our stage wears Avliile he delivers his bank-bills. 
This aflecteil some of us so much that we had cer- 
tainly returned ivith no mori* than wliat would have 
been sufficient to fee the porters, had not our host, 
perceiving our compassion, begged us not to span* 
a follow w'lio, in the midst of immense wealth, had 
ahva 3 S refused the least eiuitrilmtion to cliarity. 
Our hearts were hardened uith this relleetion, and 
W’C all filled onr pockets witli his money. I n‘- | 
marked a poetical spirit, in particular, who sw'oro he | 
would have a In-arty giipt' at liim : “ For,” says he, ! 
“ tlie rascal not only refused to subscribe to my 
works, hut sent baidv my letter nnansuered, thongli 
1 am a better gentleman than liiniself.” 

We now retunnal from this mi>erable object, 
greatly admiring tlie projiriiMy as well as justice of 
his punishment, wliich consiNted, as our he>st in- 
formed us, nicrcl) in the ilelivering forth Ids money; 
and, he ohsci\ed, we could not. wonder at, the pain 
this gave liini, since it was us reasonable that the 
bare parting with money should m-iue him Jiii.sera- 
ble as that the hare lia\ing money witlioiit using it 
.should liave made him happy. 

Otlier tiewig-porters (for those w'e had summoned 
before refused to vi.>it ns again) now attended us; 
and we having feed tliem tlie instant, they euten-d 
the room, according to the instrnclions of our lu^st, 
they boweil and smiled, and olfered to introduc<? u.s 
to whatever disease we pleasial. 

We set out s<.;veral w-ajs, as wi; were all to pay 
our respects to different lailies. I directed my Jior- 
ter to show me to the Fever on tlieSpirit.s, being the 
disease which bad delivered me from the llesJi. .My 
guide and I traversed many streets, and knocked at 
several doors, but to no purpose. At om?, w'O were 
told, lived the Consumption ; at another, the Maladie 
Alamode, a French lady; at the Ihinl, the Drop.sy ; 
at the fourth, the Ithemijafism ; at tlie liflli. Intem- 
perance ; at tlie sixth, Misfortune. I was tired, and 
had exhausted my patience, and almost my purse- ; 
for 1 gave iny porter a new fee at every hluiider he 
made : wlieii my guide, with a solemn countenance, 
told me lie could do no more ; and marched oil’ with- 
out any farther ceremony. 

He was no soonm- gone tlian 1 iriot another gen- 
tlom.i;! w'ith a ticket, i. c., an amher-headerl cane in 
his har.d. 1 first feed him, and then acquainted him 
with the name of the diseasm He cast himself for 
two nr three minutes into a thoughtful posture, then 
pulled a piece of paper out of his pocket, on wdiicii 
he w'vit something in one of the nrumlal l.-inguages, I 
beiiexe, fm 1 rtnild not lead a '•.\llal'h’ : he hade- m ^ 
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carry it to such a particular shop, and, telling me it 
would do my hiisiiiess, lie took his leave. 

•Secure, as I now thought myself, of my direction, 
I went to the shop, which very much vesmuhled an 
apot.ilecary^s. 'I'lic person who ofliciated, having 
read the paper, took down about twenty (liflereiit 
jars, and, pouring soim-thiiig out of every one of 
them, made a mixture, which he delivered to me in 
a bottle, having first tied a paper round tlnr neck of 
it, on which were written tlii‘e<; or four words, tli(^ 
hist containing eleven syllables. 1 mentioned the 
name of the diseast- I wanted to liiid out, hut re- 
ceived no other answer than that he had done as 
he w'as ordered, ami the drugs w(‘n‘ excellent. 

I began now to h(? enraged, and, quitting tlie shop 
Avith some anger in my counteuaiice, I intended to 
find out my inn, but, meeting in tlie way a porter 
whoso countenance had in it. s«>mcthing more pleas- 
ing than ordinary, I resolved to try once mon-, and 
clajiped a fee into his hand. As soon as I men- 
tioned tlie disease to liim he laughed heai'tily, ami 
told me I had heeii imposial on, for in ri'alitv U" 
such disease was to he found in that city. lie then 
inquired into the particulars of my case, ami was 
no sooner acquainted Avith tln'm than lie informed 
me that tin- Maladie Alamotle Avas tlie lady to whom 
I Avas obliged. 1 thankial him, and iminediutely 
Avent to pay my naspecls to her. 

'Idle house, or latiu'r jialaee, »)f this Jaily Ava.s one 
of the most heautifiil and magiiilu-eut in the citv. 
The avenue to it AVas ])lanted with sa eainore-trees, 
Avilh beds of lloweis on eaeh side ; it was extremely 
ph-asant hut, short. 1 Avas eondueted tlirougli a niai;- 
uiticc-nt hall, adorned with s^weral stalui's and 
husfoes, most of tliein maimed, whence I eom hided 
them all to he true aiitiijues; hut avis infornn.d they 
Avere tlie ligures of several modern In'roes, avIio liad 
<li<‘d martyrs to lii'i* lad\ ship’s cause. 1 next mounted 
through a l.vrge painted slairease, where seseral per- 
sons w'«’re depictured iu carieatura ; and, upon in- 
quiry, Avas t(dd they were the jiortraits of those w Iio 
had distinguished themselves against the lady in 
the loAver world. I snjqiose I slionld have known 
tin; faces of inaiiy physicians and surgeons, liad tlies 
not been so violently distorted by the paintm*. In- 
deed, he had exerted so mueh inalh-e in hisA\orl\, 
tliat I believe he had liiniself n.'ceived some particu- 
lar fiiAours from the lady of this mansion : it is dilli- 
cult to (’onceive a group (.if stranger ligures. I then 
entenal a long room, hnng round Avitli the jiietnres 
of women of such exact sliapes and h.'alures that I 
should have tliouglit myself in a gidlery of Inanities, 
liiid not .'I certain sallow paleness in their eoin- 
plexions given me a more dista'-teful idea. 'I’lirougli 
tJiis I proceeded to a second apartmenf, adorned, 'f 
I may S(J call it, Avith the ligures of old ladies. Fpon 
my seeming to adinlie at. this furniture, the servant, 
told me with a smile thatthesi* had been very good 
friends of this lady, and liad done In-r eminent ser- 
vice in the low'er world. 1 immediati ly recollccti'd 
the faces of one or two of iny acquaintanee, w iio bad 
formerly kept bagnios ; hut was very much sur- 
prised to see Ui(^ resemhlance of a lady of great dis- 
tinction in such company. The servant, upon my 
mentioning this, luaih' no other answer than that his 
lady liad pictures of all ih'grt'es. 

I was noAV introduced into the prcseiict’ of 
lady herself. She Avas a thin, or rather inerigic, 
person, very wan in the coiinti’iiance, had no 
and many pimples in her face. She olfeicd to i‘^‘ 
at iny entrance, hut could not stand. yXltci' man} 

I coriiplirneiits, much congratulation on licr side. ai.‘ 

I the most fervent exprcssiiois of gratitude on mni' » 
d,« a -ked me man) queationa conceining the 
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tioii ol fier affairs in tlio lower world ; most of which 
1 answered to her (*ntire satisfaction. At last, with 
a kind of forced smile, she saitl, “ 1 suppose the pill 
and dro[) on swinimini,dy V’ 1 told her they wore 
ri'ported to have* done great cures. She replied she 
cojild apprehend no dangiu* from any person who 
was not of regular ])ractice ; “ for, howevtu- simple 
mankind are,” said she, “or however afraid tliey 
are of death, tlu^y i)rcfer dying in a regular manner to 
being cured J)y a nostrum.” Sin* then exj)r(‘sscd 
great pleasure at the account T gav(! her of the l)(*au 
monde. She said sin* had lierself removed the liun- 
tlreds of Drury to the hundreds of Charing-eross, 
and was vtn-y inueh (hdiglited to lind they hatl sj)read 
into St. James’s ; tliat she imputed lliis chielly to 
s('V(‘ral of her dear and worthy friends, who had 
lately published their (‘\celleiit woiks, (mdeaxouring 
to e\tirj)ate all notions of ndigioii and virtue; ami 
partienlarly to the (h^scu ving tuitlnn- of the Hachelor’s 
Lsli\iiate ; “ to whom,” said she, “ if I had not reason 
to tliink lie was a surgi'on, and had tlnuad'ore written 
from meremiary vie^\s, I could never suflicimitly 
own my ohligatinns.” She sjKjke likewise giasitlv 
in ap]»roha,li(m of tin; methml, so generally used hV 
parmits, ot marrying chiidreii very yonnir, and with- 
out tlu! least alfeeliou ladweeii the jiarties; and eou- 
cludi’d hy saying that, it thest* i’ashioas coiitiiiued to j 
s^ircad, she douhted not hut s!ie sinmld shoiilv he 
tin' only disease who would e\er receive a visit from 
any person of eousiiieraljle rank. 

While we were diseour>iiig her thn'e daughters 
euterc'd the room. 'They were all called hy hard 
names; llu' ehh'st was named Lepra, the second 
t'h.nras, and the third Scoi hutia.* 'I'liey wiu’e all 
genteel, Imt ugly. J eould not help tihserving tlie 
little resp(‘et they jiaid tlieir paieui, which the old 
lady remaiking in my eounteiiama', as so(»ii as they 
quitted the. n*'>m, which soon happen(*d. aeipiainted 
me witli her unhappiness in her oilspring, •wery tmi' 
of wdiieh had tlie conlidenee to deny lliemselves to he 
her eliildrcii, tliougii sln^ said sin* had been a very in- 
dulgent mother and had jdentifiilly provided for them 
idl. As family complaints generally as much tire tin* 
lie i. er as they relieve liim wlio makes tlnun, wlu'ii 1 
found her launching farther into this subject. I re- 
solved to put an (’lid to my \isit, and, taking my 
leave with many thanks for the fa\onr she had 
done me, 1 returned to the inn, \\here 1 found my 
lellow-travellcrs just mouutiug into their vehicle. 1 
shook hands with my liost and aeeompauied them 
into th(*. eoach, >¥ 1110)1 immediately after proceeded 
on its journey. 

CHAETMJi IV. 

Discourses on tijc road, and a d<;siaiption of the palace of 
Death. 

Wk w’^eia* all silent for some minutes, till, being well 
shaken into our several seats, I ojxmed my mouth 
Hrst, and n’latcd what had ha])p(uicd to me after our 
!<«']>aratioii in the city we Jiad just left. 'I’hi? rest of 
llie company, except the grave fouiah* spirit wluuu 
our rcjider may nuiiembi'r to have refused giving aii 
acc(3unt of the distemper which occasioned her dis- 
Kolution, did the same. It might ho tedious to re- 
kiS? these at largi* ; we sliall theiadore only mention 
a v?ry remarkable inveteracy wdiicli the Surfeit de- 
clared to all the other disease’s, especially to tlu* 
I’evi^r, who, she said, hy the roguery of the porters, 
leceived aeknowledguienls from iiiimherless pas- 
^jMigcrs which were due to herself. “ Indeed,” says 

O', “th()S(’ caiic-headod fellows ” (for so she called 

* ric'sf hulic*!. 1 l>y thi’ir naniiM. presided ovflr th# 

hintj\ rril, and vck • //. 


them, alluding, 1 suppose, to theirtickel) “are con- 
stantly making such mistakes ; there is no gratitude 
ill those fellow's ; for I am sure they have greater 
obligations to me than to any other disease, (‘xc(,i>t 
the Vapours.” These relations w'cre no sooin r 
over than one of the company informed us we were 
approaching to the mO't nolile hnihliiig he had ever 
beheld, and which we learned from our coachman 
was the palace of Death. Its outside, indeed, ap- 
pean’d extremely magnificent. Its structure was of 
tlie Gothic order ; vast beyond imagination, the w hole 
pile consisting ol black inarhle. Rows of immense 
Jews torm an amphitheatre round it of such height 
and thickness that no ray of the sun cv('r perforates 
this grove, where Idack eternal darkness wmuld 
reign was it not exeliided hy inmmn’iahle laniptj 
W'liieh an* jilaced in pyramids round the grove ; so 
that th(‘ distant* refleclif>n tlu’y ea.*.t on the jialace, 
wliich is jiUmtifully gilt with gold on tlie outside, is 
iuconcei>al)ly solemn. To this I may add the liol- 
low' mnnmir of winds constantly heard from tlu 
gro\e, and tlie v(My remote scpnnd of roaring w'aters. 
Indeed, every circumstance seems to conspire to fill 
tin’ mind willi liorror and consternation as w'c ap- 
proach to this ])al.ice, which we had scarce time to 
admiia.’ hedore our veliich; slopped at the gate’, and 
we were desired to alight in order to jiay onr re- 
spects tolas most mortal majesty (tliis l)eing the title 
W’liieh it seems In.’ assumesj. Tin* outward eouit 
was full ol’ so!di(’rs, and, iiuh’ed, tlie whole verv 
mucli resembled tlv state of an earthly monarcli, 
only more maguiiicent. We passed tlirougli several 
courts into a >ust h;dl, which led to a spacious stair- 
case, at the hottoui of which stood two ])ages, with 
very gra\e eouuh’nama'S, whom I roeolh'cted after- 
wards to hav(* formeily b(?eii very emiiiimt under- 
takers, ami were in realitj tin* only dismal faces I 
saw' here; for this [iiilaci', so awful and tnmieudoHs 
witliont, is all ga\ and sprightly within ; so that we 
soon lost all those dismal and gloomy ideas we had 
contraeled in approaching it. Iinh'cd, the still 
silence maintaiin.*d among the guards and attc’inlaiits 
resembled rather the stately pomp of easti'rn courts; 
but there was ou every fae*.’ such s\mptoms of eon- 
tent and happiness that dilfused an air of clna’iful- 
iiess all round. We ascended the staircase ainl 
jiassi’d through many iiohh’ apartments wliose 
walls wi're adorned Avitli \arious battle-piece.s in 
t’apestrj, and which we sjient sometime in ol)ser\ iiig. 
Tliese hronght to my mind Ihosi' beautiful oiii's I had 
in iny lifetime seen at Illeulieim, nor eouhl 1 pre- 
vent my curiosity from impuriug where the duke 
of Marlhorough's victories wcri’ placed (fur I lliink 
thev were almost tlu^ only battles of any emini'iici' I Iiad 
read of wliieh 1 did not iiu'ct with) ; when (he ske- 
leton of a beef-eater, shaking his liead, told me a cer- 
tain geiillemaii, one Lewis Xl\. >vlio had great 
interest with his most mortal majesty, liad jireventcal 
any such from being hung up there. ‘‘ Ih'sidc’s, saj s 
he, “ his majesty hath no great respivt for that duke, 
for he never si’iit him a subject lie could ke(’]) from 
him, nor did he ev(’r get a single siihject hy his means 
but he lost 1000 of liers for him.” Wc louiid the pre- 
Kencc-chamher at our entrance v(>ry lull, and a huz 
ran through it, as iu all assemblies, bidore the prin- 
cipal figure enters; fur Ids majesty was not yet come 
out \t the bottom of lli‘* rt'orn wen' two pi'.rsons 
in ('l..so .•..ufi'n'ii.-i-. ...... will, a l.lai-k ..ap ..i, 

Ins head and the other with a rohc' embroidered with 
flames of fire. These, I was informed, were u 
ii'id.--e long simo dead, and an inquisitor-general 
‘l o'^erheard them disputing with great eagerne..^*i 
whether the one liad hanged or the other burnt the 
most. While I w as listening to this, disjude, which 
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seemed to be in no likelihood of a speedy decision, 
the emperor entered the room and placed himself 
between two figures, one of which was remarkable 
for the roug-hiioss, and the other for the beauty of 
his appearance. These -were, it seems, (Jharles 
XII. of Sweden and Alexander of Maccdon. 1 
was at too jj^reat a distance to ht'ar any of the con- 
versation, so conld only satisfy my curiosity by con- 
templalini' the several jau'sonages present, of whose 
names I informed myself by a pa^e, who looked as 
pale and meagre as any court-ijage in the other 
world, but was somewhat more modest. He showed 
me h^re Uvo or three Turkish emi)erors, to whom 
his most mortal majesty seenu'd to express much 

civility. Here were likewise several of the Roman 
emperors, among wlK)ni none st'cmed so miieh ca- 
ressed as Caligula, on account, as the pagetoid mo, 
of his pious wish tliiit lie could send all the Ro- 
mans hither at one blow. The. reader may he per- 
haps surprised that 1 saw no jihysiciaiis here ; as in- 
deed I was myself, till informed that they were all 
departed to the city of Diseases, where th(‘y wt.re 
busy in an experiment to purge a^vay the immorta- 
lity of the soul. 

It would be teilious to recollect the many indivi- 
duals I saw here, but I cannot omit a fat lignic, well 
dressed in tlio Frencli fashion, who was received 
with extraordinary comjilaccnce by the emperor, and 
whom I imagined to he Lewis XIV. himself; but 
the page acquainted nm lie was a celebrated French 
cook. 

We w’crc at length introduced to tlic royal pre- 
sence, and liad the honour to kiss liaiuls. 11 is ma- 
jesty aske<l ns a few (picslioiis, not very material to 
relate, and soon after retired. 

When w'e returned into the yard wn found our 
caravan n;ady to set out, at which wi* all declared 
ourselves well pleased; for wc were sufKcieiitly tire<l 
with the formality (»f a court, iiotn ithstaiiding its 
outward splendour and iiiagiiiHcencc. 

CHAPTER V, 

The travellers proceed on their journey, and meet several 
spirits who firo coming into the ilesh. 

We now came to the banks of tJie great river 
Cocytiis, where we (juitted our vehicle, and passed 
the water in a boat, after which \vr were obliged to 
travel on hiot the rest of our journey ; and now' w e 
met, for the lirst time, several pas.soiigers travelling 
to the world we had left, wdio informed us they were 
souls going into the flesli. 

The two lirst we met were walking arm-in-arm, 
\U very close and friendly coufenmee; they informed 
us that one of them was intendiMl for a duke, and 
the other for a hackney-coachman. As we ha«l not 
yet arrived at the place where wc w<‘re to deposit 
our passions, we were all snrprisofl at the f:imili;uify 
wdiich subsisted hetweem ])ersons of such ditterent 
degrees; nor could the grave lady help expn*ssiiig 
her astonishment at it. The future coachman tln‘u 
replied, with a laugh, that they had (?xcliaiig(;d lots; 
for that the duke had Avifh his dukedom drawn a 
shrew for a wife, and the coacliman only a singh; 
state. 

As we proceeded on our journey we met a solemn 
sjiirit walking alone with great gVavity in his coun- 
tenance : our curiosity invited us, notwithstanding 
his resei\e, to ask what lot he had drawn. He an- 
sweii d, with a smile, he w'as to have the reputation 
ot a v ise man with 100,000/. in his pocket, and that 
he was practising the fiolemuity which be was to act 
in the ether world. 


A little farther wc met a company of very inurry 
spirits, whom we imagined by their mirth to liavo 
drawn some mighty lot, but, on inquiry, tliey in- 
formed us they were to be beggars. 

The farther we advanced, the greater numbers we 
met; and now wc discovered two large roads lead- 
ing different ways, and of very differemt appearance; 
the one all craggy with rocks, full as it seemed of 
boggy grounds, ami everywhere beset wdth briars, so 
that it was impossible to pass through it without the 
utmost danger and diflieiilty ; tlie otfier, the most 
delightful iinagiiiahlc, leading through the most ver- 
dant meadows, painted and perfumed witli all kimls 
of beautiful flowers; in short, the most waiit(ui 
imagination conld imagine nothing more lovely. 
Notwithstanding wliieh, y\o were surprised to see 
great numbeis crowding into the former, and ouly 
one or tw'o solitary spirits ehoosing the latter. ()u 
inquiry, we were acapiainted tliat the had road was 
the way to greatness, and the other to goodness. 
When w'c ex])ressed our surprise at the prefeieiKt; 
given to the formi'r w'e were acquainted that it w:ts 
chosen for tlie sake of tlie music of drums and 
trumpets, and tlie perpetual acciainations t)f ihe 
mol), with w'hich those wdio travelleil this way wt*re 
constantly salutetl. We were told likewise licit 
there were se\eral noble palaces' to he seen, aiel 
lodge<I in, on this roatl, by those who had pasM^l 
through the dilliculties of it (which indeed mail) 
were not able to surmount), and great (juautities of 
all sorts of treasure to be found in it ; whereas th(> 
other had little inviting nioia^ than the Ix'auty of the 
wav, scarce a liandsome hiiihliiig, save one greiitly 
resembling a certain house by the Hath, to he si'eu 
during that whole journey ; and, lastl\, that it was 
thought ^el•y scandalous and mean-spirited to travid 
through this, and as highly hunouriible and noble to 
pass by the other. 

We now heard a vioh-nt noise, when, casting our 
eyes forw ards, we peicei\ed a vast iiiimher of spirits 
advancing in pursuit of one whom they moekeil and 
insulted with all kimls of scorn. 1 cannot gHe my 
reader a more adequate idea of tliis scene llian by 
eomparing it to an English mob eonducling a pick- 
pocket lo the water; or by supposing tliat an in- 
censed audience at a jilayliouse had nnha])[*ily pos- 
sessed themselves of the luiserahle tlanined jioet. 
Some lauglicil, some liisseil, some sijuallial, some, 
groaned, some bawled, some spit at him, some threw 
(lilt at him. It was impossible not (o ask who or 
what the w’retclicd sjiirit was whom they trealial in 
this barbarous manner ; u In*n, to our great surprise, 
we were informed that it was a king: we wi'io iike- 
W'isc told that this manner of heha\iour was usmd 
anioiig the spirits to those who drew' the lots of eni- 
perors, kings, and other great men, not from ('iivy or 
anger, hut mere dmisiwii and coiitemjit of earthly 
grandeur; that nothing was more common than ie>‘ 
those who had drawn these great prizes (as to ii( 
they seemed) to exchang(‘ them with tailors and 
cobblers; and that Alexamler the Great and Diogenes 
had tormerly done so; he that was afterwards Dio- 
gmies having originally fallen on the lot ol Alex- 
ander. 

And now, on a sudden, the iiioekery ceased, aiel 
the king-spirit, having ohtaim'd a hearing, began to 
Kpeak as follows ; for w’e W'cre now near eiiuugli to 
hear him distinctly : — 

“ Gkntijimkn, — I am Justly surprised at yotn' 
treating me in this manner, since wliatevcr loti lia'C 
drawn, I did not choose : if, therefore, it t>c worthy 
of derision, you should eonipassionah* me, for d ndght 
have fallen to any id’ \our shares. I know in how 
low a ,hg!; ■ ; latl - which fate hath aafeicl* 
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nfi is considered here, and that, when ambition 
doth not support it, it becomes ii;eneraHy so intoler- 
able, that lh(*re is scarce any other condition for 
whicdi it is not .gladly cxclianged : for what portion, 
in the wnrld to which we are ^oiiif^, is so miserable 
as that of care t {should 1 therefore consider my- 
self as become by this lot esscmtially your superior, 
and of a hij^her order of hidn;' than the rest of 
iny fellow-ercalun^s ; should I foolishly imai;ine 
myself Avithont wisdom su|)erior to the wise, with- 
t)ut knowled^re to the learned, Avitlioiit eonragt; to 
the brave, and without ^oodiu'ss and virtue to the 
i;ood and virtuous; surely so pr(‘ju)st«*rous, so ab- 
surd a pride, Avould justly render me tlie ohject of 
ridicule. Hut far he it from me to entertain it. And 
yet, ^enflcnu'u, I j)rize tlic lot I liavc drawn, nor 
Avould 1 exchamje it with any of yours, sccin:^ it is 
in my eye so much -greater than tlic n'st. Ambition, 
whicli I own myself possessed of, teaehes me this ; 
amhition, wliieh makc's me covet praise, assures me 
that I shall <‘ujoy a luucli laii^cr portion of it than 
ean fall Avithifi your jjower either to deserve or obtain. 

1 am then supei ior to yon all, when I am able to do 
more ^ood, and wlu'ii I (‘\ecut(* tlu\t jjower. What 
tilt' fatlier is to the son, tiu' ^niardian to the orphan, 
or the patron to his client, that am I to }oii. You 
are my children, to wiiom I will l)e a father, a icuar- 
(li:m, and a patiaui. Not ojie eveuiniC in my hui^ 
rei^n ff<.)r so it is to he) will I nrpose myself to rest 
without the i;lori<u\s, the hoart-waruduy; cousbler- 
atiou, that thousands that iiii^ht owe their sweet- 
est rest to me. What a dtdieious fortune is it 
to him whose stroiii^est appetite is doiin,^ ”'ood to 
lune every day tlu' opj)ortmiity ami tli(‘ power of 
satisfyiiii' it! If such a man hatli amhition, liow 
ha]);ty is it for him to he seated so on hinh, that evtuy 
act hla/es abroad, and atlraets to him j)raises tainted 
with neither sareasm imr adiilafioji, l)ut sneli as the 
nicest and most delicate mind may » eli'h ! 'I'lius, 
therefore, whihi jiou (hnive your i^ood from me, I am 
your sujx'iior. If to my strict distrihutiou of jvistice 
)ou owe the safety of your property from domeslic 
tMiemi( s ; if l)y my vii;ilanco and valour you are pro- 
tected from foreiyu foes ; if l)y my eneoui ageiaent 
of genuine industry, every seieiiee, evfu y art Avhich 
can embellish or sweetiui lif(‘, is ]u-oduee<l and nou- 
rishes among' you ; Avill any of you he so insensible 
or iingratcfnl as to d(*ny praise and respect to liiiii 
by whose care ami conduct you enjoy these blessings ? 

1 womh'r not at the censure which so fiaapiently 
tails on those in my station ; but I wonder that those 
iu my station so frequiuitly deserve it. What strange 
))erverseness of nature ! What wanton dcliglit in 
iiiisehiet must taint liis composilioii, wlio prefers 
dangers, <lifliculty, and disgrace, by doing evil, t 
salety, ease, and honour, by doitig good ! who le- 
lus(‘s happiness in the other worhl, and heaven in 
this, for niisery tlu’re and liell here ! lint, he as* 
Mired, niy intentions are ditreionl. I shall always 
end(!avoiir the ease, tln^ happiness, and llie glory of 
luy people, l)eiug eoiilident tliat, by so doing, I tak»' 
llie most certain method of procuring tliem all ti> 
’ujselt.” — lie then struck dirccflv into the road of 
goodness, and ree('ived sucli a shoid of applause as 
1 n(’ver remember to have heard eipialh'd. 

He was gone a litth? way when a spirit liiujied 
‘ifter Iiirn, sw(*aring he would fetcli him hack. Tliis 
spirit, I was presently informed, was ouc wlio laid 
drawn the lot of Ins jirime mirdster. 

CnAl’TKU Yl. 

An aoroiiiit of the wlu*ol of fortune, with a inethml of preparing 

a spirit lor this world. 

1- now procceiled on our journey, witliout staying 


to see Avhether he. fulfilhMl his word or no ; ami 
without encountering anything worth mentioning, 
earne to the place' where the spirits on their passage 
to the other world were obliged to docride by lot the 
shation in which every om^ was to act there. Here 
was a rnonstrons wheel, infinitely larger than those 
in which I had formerly seen lottery-tiekets deposited. 
This was called the Wiikkl ov Fortum:. The god- 
dess herself was j)resent. She was one of the most 
deformed females 1 ever beh( Id ; nor could I help 
hserving the frowns she expressed when any beau- 
tiful spirit of her own sex passcui by lier, nor tin* 
liability Avhieh smiled iu her countenance on the 
approach of any handsome male spirits. Hence I 
uecouiited for the truth of an observation I had often 
made on earth, that lujlhiiig is more fortunate than 
landsomc men, nor more unfortunate than hand- 
some women. TIk^ reader may he perhaps pleased 
with an accoiint of the whole metliod of equipping 
a spirit for his entrance into the flesh. 

First, tin'll, he receives from a very sage person, 
w'hos(? look much resemhhul that of an apothecary, 
(Ids warehouse likewise bearing an affinity to an apo- 
lli(‘cary’s shop,) a small pldal inscribed, Tiir. Patui:- 
tk: Potion, to be taken just before you are horn. 
This portion is a mixture of all the passions, but in 
no exact proportion, so that sometimes oiu' predonii- 
nat(‘s, and sometimes anotlier; nay, f>ften, in tlie 
Imrry of making up, one parlicular ingredient is, as 
we were informed, left out. The spirit receivelli at 
the same time another mediciue called the Norsriio- 
inr DiieocTiON, of wliich he is to drink nd libitum. 
'I’liis d(‘coction is an extract from t*}ie faculties of the 
mind, sometimes I'xtn'tnely strong and spirituous, 
and soim'timcs e.ltogclher as wi'ak ; for very little 
care is taken iu the preparation. This decoction is 
so extremely hitter and unpleasant, Uvat, notwith- 
standing its whulesnmeiH'ss, stwanal spirits will not 
be persuaded to swallow a drop of it, but throw it 
away, or give it to any other who will receive it ; by 
which means sonur who were not disgusted by the 
nauseousness drunk double and treble portions. I 
observed abeautidd young female, who, tasting it im- 
mediately from curiosity, screwcil up her face and 
cast it from lu'rwitli great disdain, wliciiec' advancing 
pl^senfly to (he wheel, she drew a coronet, wJiicii 
she clap(»ed up so eagerly that I could not distiijguisli 
the degree ; and imlcod I observed sc\cral of 
tlic same sex, after a very small sij), throw’ llie bottles 
aw aA . 

As soon as the spirit is dismissc'd by the ojunator, 
or apothecary, he is at liberty to approach the w licel, 
where he liatli a right to extract a single Jot : hul 
those Avhom Fortune favocirs she permits sfome'.imcs 
secretly to draw three or four. I observed a comical 
kind of ligure who iliew' forlli a liaiidful, Avhich, 
Avheii he opened, Avere a hisbop, a gciicial, a ]>ii’’j- 
counscllor, a player, and a jiDef-lanrcafc, and, rc- 
i turning the three first, be walked of!) smiling, Avith 
; the two last. 

• Fvery single lot contained tAvm more articles, 
AA'hieh Avcrc generally disjiosed so as to render the 
lots as ecpial as pt)ssible to ('aeh other; on one Avas 
Avrvtteu, cowV, riches JirnKh.disijuidude ; on another, 
vMler, .sic/mrss, ijood- humour ; on a third, con- 
tempt^ st'!j-s(tf isfdction / on a fourth, pcnercily honoui ^ 
discontent; on a fiftli, rofbrpe, huppy lore ; on a sixth, 
nmeh and sir, impotent jeuhms husband; on a seventh, 
prime minister, dtsyruce y on an eightli,y?c/^i lot, yhn y ,* 
on a ninth, p/ulosophcr, porrrty, ease. ; on a tenth, 
merchant, rieln s, care. yVnd indeed the an hole 
seemed to contain sueb a mixture of good and c\il, 
that it would h ue pr.z/led me Avhich to choose. T 
must U'd direclci 
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whether t!ie drawer should marry or remain in celi- 
bacy, the married lots being all marked w'ith a large 
pair of horns. 

We were obliged, before we quitted this place, to 
take each of us an emetic from the apothecary, u hich 
immediately purged us of all our earthly passions, 
and presently the cloud forsook our eyes, as it doth 
those ofvEiieas in Virgil, when removed by Venus; 
and wti discerned things in a much clearer light 
than before. We began to compassionate those 
Hpirits who were making their entry into tlie liesh, 
(vhom we had till then seeretly en\ ied, and to long 
eagerly for those delightful ])lains whic^h now optnied 
themselves to our ey's, and to which we now hastened 
with the utmost I'agerncss. On tnu* way we met 
with several spirits with veuy dejected countenances ; 
but our expedition would not siifli'i* us to ask any 
questions. 

At length we arrived at the gate of Klysiiim. 
Here was a proiligious crowd of spirits waiting lor 
admittance, some of wlioju were admitted, and some 
W'ere rejected; for all were strictly examined by tlie 
porter, wliom I .^oon discovered to be the celebrated 
judge Minos. 

Cl J AFTER Vn. 

The procofclings Minos at the giti? ol'Klysinin. 

1 NOW got near enouglv to the gale to hear the 
several elaiins of those who endeavoured to j)ass. 
The first, among other jneteiisions, set forth that 
he had been very liberal to an hosjiital ; but Minos 
answered, “ Ostenlutiun,” and n‘pnU('d him. 'The 
second cxliihited lliat lie liad coustuiitly frc((oeiited 
his ciiuicli, been a rigid observer of fast-da>s; he 
likewise represented the great animosity he had 
shown to viee in others, whieli never escaped his 
severest censure ; and as to his own heliaviour, he 
liad never lieen once guilty of whoring, drinking, 
gluttony, or any other excess. JI 0 said he had dis- 
inherited Ills son for getting a bastard. “ Have you 
80 said Minos; “then jiray return into the other 
world aTid beget another ; for siieli an luinatnral rascal 
sliall never pass tliis gate.” A dozen others, avIio ha«l 
advanced with very conlidont eountenaiiees, seijwg 
liini ri‘jt?ct(ul, turned about of their own accord, de- 
claring, if he could notyi'isNi, they h;id no expectation, 
and accordingly tliey followed liim back to earth; 
whicli was the fate of all who were repulsed, they 
being obliged to lake a f:u tht-i juirilieafion, nules*s 
those who were guilty of some very iieinous crimes, 
who were hustled in at a litth^ back gate, whence 
they tumbled immediately into the liottomless pit. 

The n<!xt spirit that came up dec lared he had 
done neither good nor evil in tin* world; for that 
Kiiice his arrival at man's estate lie had spent his 
w hole time in search of curiosities ; and partiiudarly 
in the study of biitterllies, of w Inch lie had collected 
au immense number. Minos made him no answer, 
but with great scorn pushed him back. 

There now advanced a very bc'autiful spirit in- 
deed. She began to ogle Minos the moment she saw 
him. She said she lioped tliere was some; merit in 
refusing a great number of lovers, and dying a maid, 
though she had had the choice of a hundred. Minos 
told her she had not refused enow yet, and turned 
her back. 

She was succeeded by a spirit wlio told the judge 
he In lieved Ids works would speak for him. “ Wliat 
work:. answered Minos. “ My dramaiic works,” 
r< plied the other, which have done so mueh good in 
na ummeiiding virtue and punishing viee.” “Very 
well,” said the judge ; “ if you please to stand by, the 
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first person who passes the gate by your means shall 
carry you in witli him ; but, if you will take my ad- 
vice, 1 think, for expedition sake, you iiad better 
return, and live another life upon earth. The bard 
grumbled at this, and replied that, besub’s his poet- 
ical xvorks, he had done some other good things : for 
that he had once lent the whole proiits of a benetit- 
iiight to a friend, and by that means liad saved him 
and his family from destnietion. Upon this the gate 
Hew open, and Minos desinal him to walk in, telling 
him, if he had mentioned this at lirst, lie might liaM; 
spared the renieiiibrtinee of his pla}s. The poet 
answcre<l, he believed, if Minos had read liis wanks, 
he would set a higlier value on them. He was then 
beginning to repeat, but Minos [luslied him forward, 
and, tuniLug his back to him, apiilied himself to the 
next passenger, a very genti*el Sjiirit, who made a 
very low how' to iSIino'^, and llnni tlirew' himself inti' 
an erect attitude, and imitated the motion of taking 
sunlf with his right hand. ^Nlinos asked him what 
he had to say for himself. He aiisweital, lie would 
dance a minuet with any spirit in Elysium : tlint lu; 
could likewise perform all his ollurr I'xereises \ery 
xvell, and liopiMl In* had in his life deserved tlie elia- 
rueter of a perfect line giMitleman. .Minos repliud 
it would he gieat jiity to rob the world of so lim* a 
gentleman, and therefore de.sired him to take the 
other trip. The beau bowed, thanked the judgt', 
and said he ilt'sired no belter. Sev»‘ral sjiirits e\- 
pressed nuieli astoiii.^hment at this his satisraetioji ; 
but wa* were afterwards informed lie had not taken 
the emetic ahov(‘ nieiitiniied. 

A miserable old sunlit iiow' eiawled foiavards, 
wlio'jc face I tlimiglit 1 had fornuTly seen maar West- 
minster Abbey. He enti'ilained Minos with a long 
harangue of what he had dom; when in the iioim;; 
and then proec'cded to inform him liovv mueh Ik' was 
worth, without attein]>ting to prodner* a single in- 
stance of any one good action. Minos stojiped the 
career of hi.s discourse, aiul aequainteil him he ninst 

lake a trip back again. ‘MVliut. to S house T' 

said the spirit in an ecstasy ; but the judge, without 
making him any answer, turned to anotluT, who, 
with a very solemn air and griait iligiiity, aecpr.iinteil 
him he was aduk(‘. ‘‘ To the right-about, Mr. duke,” 
cried Minos, “ \ou are intinitely too great a man for 
Elysium and then, giving him a kick on the h (di, 
li(! addressed himself to a spirit wlio, Avitli lear ami 
tremhling, begged In* might not go to the bottomless 
pit : he said he ho])i*d .’Minos would consider that, 
though he had gone astray, he had snilen*d for it — 
that it was necessity which ilrove him to the robbery 
of eigliteeiipeiiee, whieli he hrul (•(Uiiniitted, and tor 
which he was hangi*d- - that he liad done some go'«l 
actions in Ids life — lh.it In* had supported au age‘1 
jiarent with his labour — that he had been a very 
fender husband and a kind father — and that lie li:al 
ruined himself by being hail for liis friend. At 
which xvords the gati; opened, ami Minos bid him 
eiiliT, giving him a slap on the hack as he passed b} 
him. 

A great nunilier of spirits now came forwards, 
who all deelariMl they had the. same claim, and that 
the captain slnmld speak for them. He aeiimiiiitril 
the ju<lg(* that they had all been slain in the sei\i> ‘‘ 
of their country. .Minos was going to admit lli' iii, 
but had the curiosity to a.sk wdio had been the in- 
vader, in order, as In? said, to jirejiare the hack gate 
for him. The captain answx*red tliey had been tlie 
invaders lhemsi*lves — that tliey had entered the 
enemy’s country, and hurnt and plundered t'cveral 
cities. “ And for what reason T’ said M iiios. “ H) 
command of him who paid us,’' said tlie (aipbdn; ‘‘1''*' 
is the reason of a soldier. We are to execute ul><d 
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ever we are commanded, or we should be a disjfrace 
to tlie army, and very little deserve our })ay.’* “ You 

are brave fellows indeed,” said Minos ; “ but be 
pleased to lace about, and obey rny coininand for once, 
in !•( turuiny; back to the other world : for what should 
such fellows as you rlo wliere there are no cities to 
be burnt, nor ])eoi)le to he destroyed ! Hut let me 
ailvisc; you to have a stricter regard to truth for the 
future, and not call tlie depopulating other coun- 
tries the service of your own.” The captain answered, 
in a rage, “ 1) — n me I do }Ou give me the lie t” and 
was going to take Minos by the nose, liad not his 
guards j)revented him, and immediately turned him 
and all his followers back the same roail tiiey came. 

Four spirits intbruu'd the judge* that th(‘y had 
been starved to iU!ath through poverty— being tlie 
father, mother, and two cliihlren ; tliat they had 
been honest and as industrious as possihh*, till sick- 
ness had prevented the man from labour. “ All lliat 
IS very true,” cried a gravci spirit who stood by. “ I 
know tlie fact; for thesi* poor peoph? were under my 
cure.” ” \ ou was, I supfiose, tlie pais ui of the 
jiarish,” cries Minos; ” I h(jp(* yxi had a goo<l li\iiig, 
sir.” ‘‘ 'i'liat w as hut a small one," rcjilied tin* spirit ; 
“hut 1 liad another a litlh? belter. ”■ — ” Very well,” 
said Minos ; “ let the poor people pass.” At whieli 
the parson was stepping forwards with a stalely gait, 
before them; hut Minos eauglit hold of him and 
pulled him hack, saving, ” Not so fast, doctor — }ou 
must, lake one step more into the other world lirst ; 
for no mail enters that gate without charity.” 

A very stati ly tiguic now presented himself, am), 
informing Minos Ini was a jialiiot, began a verv llorid 
liiuaiiguc on puldie virtue and tlu* liberties of Ids 
country, I [ion which Minos sh(*we<l liiiu the ut- 
most respi'ct, and ord<'i-ed t!ie gate to he opened. 
'I'lii* patriot was imt eonlented w itli this a['pluuse ; 
he s:dd lie liad behaved as wtll in place as he liad 
• lone in tlie op[)osition ; and that, though In was 
now uhliaed to embrace the eouil measuies, \el he. 
had heli'ived ver) honestly to his friends, and biouglit 
as mail V iu as was possible. ‘‘ 1 1 old a nionn'iit,” saws 
Minos ; “ uii second eoiisiderat ion, M r. I’ati iol, I tliink 
a mat of your great virtue ami abilities will he so 
niueh missed by }our eouiilrii, that, if I might ailvise 
)ou, von should take a joiiniev haek again. 1 am 
sme you will not decline it; tor 1 am rciiaiii vou 
will, with gri'at readiness, saeiiliec vour own happi- 
ness t»» the public good.” 'I'hc jtali iol smileil, ami 
told Minos lie belh-ved In* was in jest; and was 
olfering to enter the gate, luit the juilge laid last 
hold of him and insisted on his return, whieli the 
])at.not still declining, he at last oialered Ids guards 
to sei/,c him and coinluet him back. 

A spirit now advanced, and tlic gate was imme- 
diat(*ly thrown open to him before In* had spoken a 
Monk 1 heard some w Idsper, ” 'J'hat is our last lord 
mayor.” 

It now came to our company’s turn. Tlie fair 
spirit which 1 mentioned with so much applause in 
the heginidng of my journey passed through very 
easily ; tjjit grave lady was rejected on her tirst 
appi'arance, Minos declaring there was not a single 
laude in Llysinm. 

'1 he judge then addressi'd himself tt) me, who little 
|”ipeete(l to pass this liery trial. 1 confessed 1 had 
iiidulg(*d my S(*lf very freely with wine anil waunen in 
jay youth, hut had never done an injury to any man 
hwng, nor avoided an op])ortunity of doing gooil ; 
lhat I leetended to very little virtue more than 
general philanthropy and private friendship. I was 
Vroeeeding, when Minos hid me enter the gate, and 
aot indulge myself witli trumpeting forth my virtues. 

iiccordingly passed forwanl with jny lovely cf m- 


paiiiun, and, embracing her with vast eagerness, but 
spiritual innocence, she returned my embrace in the 
same manner, and we bulli eoiigratulated ourselves 
oil our arrival in this hapjiy region, whose beauty uc 
painting of the imagination can describe. 

CIIArTFR VUI. 

The adventures wlii ;h the autli u* met oii liis lirst cutruuce 
into Klv:- 

Wn pursued our way through a delicious grove of 
orange-trees, where I saw intinitc* numbers of ‘-pirils, 
every one of whom 1 kii(*\v, and was known by them 
(for spirits here know one another by intuition). 1 
jiresently met a little daughter whom 1 had lost 
several years before. Good gods’ what words can 
describe the rajitures, the melting passionate tender- 
ness, with which wc kissed each other, eontinuing 
in onr embrace, vvith the most ecstatic joy, a space 
which, if time had been measured here as on earth, 
could not be less than half a year. 

Tlie lirst spirit with whom 1 entered into dis- 
course was the famous Leonidas of S])arla. I ac- 
(luainted him with tlie honours whieli had been done 
him by a eeh'bratiMl poet of our nation ; to which he 
auswi red lie was very mucli obliged to him. 

AVc were presently afterwarils entertained with the 
most delicious voice 1 hud evi r lieartl, accompanied 
by a violin, eipnd to Sigiiior Fiaiitiiiiila, 1 presently 
discovered the musieian and songster to be Orpheu-s 
and Sappho. 

Old Jlomer was jireseut at this concert (if I may 
so call it), and ne.ulam Daeier sat in his lap. He 
asked much after Mr. Fojie, ami said lie was very 
! ilesirous of si'eiiig him ; fur that lie had read his Iliad 
I ill his Iranslafioii with alinosi as much delight as he 
j believed he lunl given oliu rs in (lui original. 1 had 
! the (uiriosity to inquire whether he had really M'rit 
I that poem in ih'taclieil pieces, and sung it about 
I as ballads all over t.ireet.a*, according to the re]iort 
* w hich went of him. He smili'd at my (pu*stion, ami 
i asked me wln.*ther there apju ared any connexion 
j in the po(*m ; for if there did he thought 1 niiglit an- 
: swer 111 V self. 1 then importuned him to ai'ipiaint 
I me in which of the cities vvhiv'h eoiiteiided for the 
I honour of his hirih he was teally hmu ^ To which 
lu* answered, ” I [ion my soul I can’t tell.” 

\ irgii then came up to me, with Mr. Aihlison un- 
di*r his arm. ” Wi‘ll, sir,” said he, ” liovv many trans- 
lalious have these few' last yi*ars produced of inv 
.Eneid f” 1 told iiiin 1 believed several, but J could 
not possibly remember ; for that 1 had never read 
any but Dr. Trapp’s. “Ay,” said In*, ” that is a eurious 
piece indeed!” I llien acquaiiiteil him with the ihs- 
eovery iiunle by Air. Warhurton of the Ehisiiiiaii 
mysteries couched in his sixth book. ” W hat invste- 
ries {” said Mr. Adilisoii. ” The Idnsiniaii,” answ ered 
Virgil, “which I ha.v«- disclosed in my sixth hook. 
“How!” replied Addison. “You never mentioned a 
word of any such mvsteriesto me in all our acipiaint- 
anee.” “ 1 thought, it wais unnecessary,” ened liie 
oilier, “to a man of your infinite learning: besides, 
vou always t«dd me you lu'ileetly umlerstood niy 
iiieaiiiiig.’*’ I poll this 1 thought tin* critic looked a 
little out of couiiteiiance, and tnrneil aside to a very 
merry spirit, one Dick Steele, who emhraced liim, and 
f.l.l 'liim lu’ h:ul li.'cn th.- givnlo*!. mun .i|.ou eurtl, ; 
that, ho roailily rosi-noJ up all the uient of Ins own 
works l» him. I p.n> which ,\<hlison gi.ve hnn a 
.wacions smile, ami, cla|ipi"!; him on the hack with 
much solomnilt, cried ont, “ oil said Dick'.” 

I then observed Shakspeare standing lu'tweeu 
Hetlerton ami booth, and deciding a ditfereiice be- 
iweeii tlu.-sc two great actors coiieerning the placing 
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ail accent In one of his lines : this was disputed on 
both sides with a warmth which surprised me in 
Elysium, till I discovered by intuition that every 
soul retained its priiicipai characteristic, being, in- 
deed, its very essence. The line was that celebrated 
ohe in Othello — 

Put out the light, and then put out the light, 
according to Betterton. ^Ir. Booth contended to 
have it thus : 

Put out the light, and then put out thf. light. 

I could not help offering my conjecture on this oc- 
casion, and suggested it might perhiips be — 

Put out the light, and then put out thy light. 

Another hinted a reading very sophisticated in my 
opinion — 

Put out the light, and then put out thek, light, 
making light to be the vocative case. Another would 
have altered the last word, and rea<l — 

Put out thy light, and then put out thy sight. 

But Betterton said, if the text was to be disturbed, 
he saw no reason why a word might not be changed 
as w-ell as a letter, and, instead of “ put out thy light,” 
you may read “ j)ut out thy eyes.” At last it was 
agreed on all sides to refer tlie matter to the decision 
of Shakspeare himself, who delivered his sentiments 
as follows : “ Faith, gentlemen, it is so long since T 
wrote the line, I have forgot my meaning. 'I'his I 
know, could I have dreamt so much nonsense 
would have been talked and writ about it, I 
would have blotted it out of my works ; for I am 
sure, if any of these be my meaning, it doth .me very 
little honour.” 

He was tlu'ii interrogated concerning some other 
ambiguous passages in Ids Avorks ; hut he declined 
any satisfactory aiisAver ; saying, if Mr. Theobald 
had not wiit about it sufficiently, there Avere three 
or four more new editions of his plays coming out, 
which he hoped Avould satisfy every one : conclud- 
ing, “ I marvel nothing so much as that men will 
gird themselves at discovering ohscun' heantioM in an 
author. Cortes tin* greatest and most pregnant beuu- 
ties are ever the plainest and most evitlently striking ; 
and wlien two meanings of a passage can in the least 
balance our judgments Avhich to prefer, I hold it 
matter of uiKpiestionabhi certainty that neither of 
them is worth a firthiiib.” 

From his Avorks our eonver.sation turned on his 
mtmiiment ; upon which, Shakspeare, shaking his 
sides, and addressing himself to Milton, cried out, 
“ On my word, brother Milton, they have brougld a 
noble set of poets together ; they Avould have been 
banged erst have convened such a company at 
their tables when alive.” “ True, l)rnther,” an- 
swered Milton, “ unless Ave had been as incapable of 
eating then as wc are now.” 

“CHAPTER 

More artverituros in Klysium. 

A CliOAVD of spirits now joined us, Avhoni I soon 
perceived to be flie heroes, Avho here frequently pay 
\heir respects to the several hards the recorders of 
iheir actions. I noAV saw Achilles and Ulysses jul- 
dressing themselves to lUnner, and vEiieas and Julius 
Caesar to Yirgil; Adam Aveiit up to Milton, upon 
which I whispenal Mr. Dryden that I thought tlje 
devil should have paid liis compliments then*, accord- 
ing to his opinion. Dryden only answered, ‘‘ I believe 
the dcAil Avas in in<j when 1 said so.” Several ap- 
plied <hen)sclves to Shakspeare, amongst whom 
}Ienr\ V. m.'ule a very distingui.shing :ipj)earance. 
While my eyes were fixed on that monarch a very 
small spirit came up to me, shook me lieartiiy by the 
hand, and told me his name was Tiio.mas Tiilmb. 
1 expressed great satisfaction in seeing him. nor 


could I lielp speaking my resentment against the his. 
torian, who had done such injustice to the slat\iro of 
this great little man, Avhieh he represented to be no 
bigger than a span, Avhereas I ])lainly i)er(*eived ;it 
first sight Ini Avas full a foot and a half (and tin* 
37th part of an inch more, as he himself informed 
me), being indeed little sliorter than some consider- 
able beaux of the present age. 

I asked this little lo^ro concerning tlui truth of 
those stories related of him, viz. of the piidding, 
and the coav’s belly. As to the fornn'r, he s-aid it 
was a ritiiculous legend, Avorthy to be laughed at ; 
hut as to the latter, he could not help owning tln*re 
was some truth in it : nor had he any reason to be 
ashamed of it, as lie avms swallowed by surprise ; 
adding, with great fierceness, that if he liad iiad any 
weajxni in his hand the cow should have as soon 
swallowed the dcwil. 

He spoke the last word Avifh so much fury, ami 
seemed so confounded, that, perceiving the effect it 
had on him, I immediately waved the story, and, 
jiassing to other matters, Ave had much conversation 
lonching giants. He said, so far from killing aii\, 
he had never seen one alive; that In* believefl those 
actions were by mistake riicordt'd of him, instead of 
Jack the giant-killer, whom he know very Avell, and 
who had, he fancied, extirpate<l the raee. I assured 
him to the contrary, and told him I had myself seen 
a huge tame giant, Avho ven-y eomplaeeiitly staytMl in 
Lomloii a whole winter, at the speeial recpiest I't’ 
s(‘A'eral gentlemen and ladies; though the afi’airs of 
his family railed him home to Sweden. 

I now beheld a stt'i n-looking spirit leaning on tin; 
shoulder of another spirit, and j)reseritly discerm d 
the former to he ()li\er ('romwell, ami the latlei* 
(.’harh-s Marti 1. I owti I Avas a little surprised at 
seeing (Ironnvidl here, for I had been tanL^ht by tun 
grandmother that he was carried aAvay by thede\i' 
himself in a temj)est ; hut he assured me, on Id^i 
honour, there was not tlu; h'ast truth in that story. 
However, he confessed lie liad narroAvly eseapeil the 
bottomless pit ; and, if the former part of his con- 
duct had not been more to his honour than the 
latter, lie had been certainly soused into if. He 
wap, nevertheless, sent hack to the upper Avorld with 
this lot: — Army, cavalier, (list ms. 

He Avas born, for the second time, the day of 
Charles II.’s restoration, into a family Avhii-h hail 
lost a Aery considerable fortune in tlie service of that 
prince and his father, for Avhieh they received the 
rcAvard very often conferred by prim'eson real niei il. 
viz, — 000. At Ifi his father bought a small coin- 
mission for liim in the army, in which lie sern J 
Avithout any promotion all the reigris of Charles II. 
and of his brother. At the Revolution he (piittcd h s 
regiment-* and foil oAved the fortunes of his foim' i' 
master, and Avas in his service dangerously wounih'd 
at the famous battle of the Boyne, Avliere he fought 
in the capaidty of a piiAate soldier. He reeovi'i cl 
of this wound, ami retired after the unfortunate 
king to I’aris, where he Avas reduced to sujiport a 
wife and seven children (for his lot had horns in it) 
by cleaning shoes and snufling candles at the ojiera. 
In which situation, after he had sjient a feAV mi‘^'‘>' 
able years, he died half-starved and hroken-hearlfl- 
He then revisited Minos, who, eompassionaliiig 1>*'| 
sufreriiigs by meains of that family, to whom he had 
been in his former capacity so hitter an enemy, kuI- 
fered him to enter here. 

My curiosity Avould not rtdraiii asking hi»| 
question, i.c, whether in reality he liad any 
to obtain the crown 1 Ho smiled, and sai«l, 
more than fin eeclesiastie hath to the mitre, Avhen 
he cries ;Vf»/o cpiscnjtarL^* Indeed, he seemed to 
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press some corlcmpt ut the 4 iicstiori, :ind presently 
turned away. 

A venerable spirit a\)])oared next, whom I found 
to be tin? threat liistorian Livy. Alexander the (ireat, 
who was just arrived from tlu; j):duee of death, passed 
by him willi a fnnvn. Tlie liistorian, ohservim; it, 
said, “ Ayj you may frown ; hut those troops wide 1 1 
conquereil the base. Asiatic, slaves would have made 
no ti^iire against the Romans.” Wo then privately 
lamented the*, loss of the most valuable pari of his 
liistory ; after whieh lie took occasion to eoin- 
immil the judicious collection madi^ by Mr. Hook, 
which, lie said, was inlinitely preferable to all others; 
and at my rntmtionini' Kelianl’s he i^ave a bouiiee, 
not unlike the f^oiiif' olf of a sipiih, and w'as depart- 
ini' from me, when I bei'i'ed him to satisfy my en- 
liosity in one point. — whether he. was really super- 
stitions or nol Tor I had always helicved he was 
till IMr. l.(‘ihnit/< had assured me to the contrary. 
He answered sullenly, “ Doth Mr. liidbnitz know 
my mind better than in^sein” and then walked 
away. ^ 

ClIArTKR X. 

The ivuili(»r is surpri.>5«*d :.t Jidian the apOhUte in 

l•'h^iuln; t'ul is sali-^t'ied by him l)y what means he pro 
eiuVil hi.s •.•ufraiice thma*. .Iiilian I'claU*.^ his .aiheutiire.s in 
the character of a slave. 


As lie was departing' I heard him salute a spirit by 
the name id' Mr. ,Juli;in tin* apostate. This exceed- 
ii:;»;ly ania/ml me ; for I had emielmbMl that no man 
ever liad a lietter til It* to tlie bottomless ])it than he. 
Ihil. I soon ItKind that tins saint* Julian the apostate 
was also the vi*ry indivitlual arelihishop l.alimer. 
III! told mt" that s(*vt'ral lies Initl been raisctl f)n him 
in 1 is ihrim*r capacity, nor was lie so hntl a man as 
!u‘ had been rcpresentt'tl. llov\evt r, lit* luul been 
tb'MUMl atlmitlanet*, anti forc(*tl tti tnulcroo seteral 
sul'sequeut piioiimai'es tm eartli, and to ;u:t in tin* 
tlitferent characters of a slav>-, a J< w, a general, an 
iieir, 51 carpentt*!*, a bcjiu, :i monk, a iitltlb'r, a wise 
man, a kiiii', a. ftad, a ht'gt'ar, a j>rint*t*, a statesman, 
a sohlier, a tidlor, an alderman, a po«*t, a kniglit, a 
d:mcing-m;istt*r, and three tlmt*s a bisimp, beftne his 
martu'dom, wbicli, together witli his other heha- 
>ionr ill this last cli.iraeler, satislieil tin* jutlge, and 
jirocnred him a [lassage to flit* blessed regions. 

1 tt)ltl him such various cliantciei s nm.st have 
pro»lut*e\l ineid(*nts exiremely entert-.uning ; ami if 
he rt*meml)cretl all, as I snppt)st*tl lit* tlid, and hatl 
leisnrt*, I slitndd he t)hligt*tl to him for the ri cital. 


He aiisweretl he jierfectly n*eolIected evt*ry circinn- 
Ktrmce; and as tt) leisure, the only business of that 
h ippy j)l:ire w'as to ctmtribnte ft> the Jiappiness of 
each t)tht*r. He then'fon* llianked me ftir adding 
t‘) his, in proposing to him ;i methotl of inereasing 
«diic. 1 then totik my little darling in one huml, 
and niy favourite fellow'-travelh*!’ in the other, and, 
gtnng Avith him to a sunny hank tjf Ht»wers, avo all 
sat doAvn, and he began as folloAVS : 

‘ I suppose you are sullieit'iitly acquainted Avith 
Jiiy story during the timt* I acted the ]);irt of the 
emperor Julian, thougU I iissure you all Avhich hath 
been relatetl of me is not true, particularly Avith 
^<-g5ird to the many protiigies forerunning my tlcatli. 
HoAvever, they are noAv very little woith disputing; 
•iHd if they can serA'e any purjiose of the hisloriaii 
Ihoy are extremely at liis service. 

‘‘ My next enfranee iiibi the A\mrld Avas at Lao- 
< leea, in Syria, in a Roman family of no great note ; 
Qml, being ot a roving disposition, T came ;it the age 
0 seventeen to Coiistantimqdc, where, after about a 
jeav’s st:iy, 1 set out for Thrace, jit the lime when 

e emperor Valons admitted the Gotha iut that 


country. I Avas there so captivated with the beauty 
of a Gothic lady, the Avife of one Rodoric, a captain, 
whose name, out of the most ilelicate tenderness for 
her loA^ely sex, i shall even at tliis distance conceal ; 
since her behaviour to me Avas more consistent Avith 
good-nature than Avith that virtue Avhich Avomen are 
obliged to ])res(M ve against every assailant. In order 
to procure an intimacy Avitli this Avomaii I sold rny- 
H(‘lf a shiA'c to her liusbaiid, avIio, being of a nation 
not over-inclined to jealousy, ])resciitcd me. to his 
Avife, for those very reasons Avliich would have in- 
tliieed one of a jealous eonipl(*xioii to have withheld 
me from her, iianu*ly, for that 1 Avas }oung and 
handsome. 

“ Matters succeeded so far according to my Avish, 
and the secpiel ansAvered those hopes A\hich tliis be- 
ginning h;ul raised. I soon perceived my ser\ice 
Avas very acceptable to her ; I ofleii met licr eyes, 
nor did slie AvithdruAV them Avithout a eonfosion 
whieli is scarce consistent Avitli entire purity of 
heart. Indeed, slie gave me every day fresh eiieon- 
ragement ; but the iinhajijiy distance wliich eircnin- 
Btances had placed Ix'tAveen us d(*teiTed rue long from 
inakiiig any direct attack ; and she Avas too strict an 
ohserA(*r of decorum to violate the severe rules of 
modesty by advun(*ing first ; but passion at last got 
the. belter of my resjiect, and I resolved to imike one 
bold attenqit, Avhatever was the conseiinence. Ae- 
eordiugly, Ijiying hold of the first kind ojqiortuuity, 
Avlieii she Avas alone snid my master :ihro:id, I stoutly 
assailed the citsidel ami e:inied it by storm. Well 
may 1 say by storm ; for the resislanee I met Avas 
extremely r»*solut(.*, and indeed as mneh as the most 
]>erfi*et (leceney Avonld requiia*. She sAVorc often 
she Avould cry out for lielp; but I suisAvered it was 
ill vain, seeing theie was no ])erson near to assist 
her ; and prolaibly sin* bc'liexed me, for she did not 
once actually cry out, Avliicli if she iiad, I might very 
lik< ly htivc been prcA'cnted. 

“ \V hen she found her virtin^ thus subdued Jigainst 
her Avill slie psilientl) submitted (o her fate, and 
qnn*lly sulfert**! mo a long time to enjoy the most 
iiclicious iVnits of my \ietory; but envious fortune 
resolved to m:ike me jiay a dear price for my ])!ea- 
Hiiie. One d;iy in the midst of our hajipiness Ave 
Aven* suddenly surprised by the unexpected return 
of her liushsiiul, who, coining directly into his Avife’s 
5ipartmcnt, just sillovved me tiim* to crcc]> under the 
bed. The disorder in AAhich lie found his Avife 


might have surprised a jealous ti'iupcr; hut his Avas 
so far otherAvise, that possibly no misehief might have 
hapjiened had he not by ;i cross accident discovered 
my log.s, Avhich Avcia* not Avell liid. He immediately 
ilrcAV me out by tln*ni, and t!u*n, turning to his Avife 


with a stem eonntenaiice, begsin to liaiulle a Aveapon 
lu* Avore. by his side, Avith Avhieh 1 :nu persuaded he 
AA'ould have instantly despateiieil lier, had I nut vt'iy 
gallantly, aiidAvilli many impri'cations, a.sserted her 
iiinoeen(*e and my o-mi guilt; Avliieli, lioAvever, I 
protesti il had hilhi'rto gone no tartlu'r thiiu ilesign. 
She so Avell seconded my jilea (for slie Avas a Avoimin 
of Avomlerful art), that’ he av:is at length imposed 
upon ; and ivoav :iU his rage was directcil against 
me, threatening all manner of tortures, Avhich the 
poor ladv was in too great a fright and confusion to 
dissuade him from exi'ciiting; and jicrhaps, “ 
eoiieern for me had made her attempt it, it AVOuld 
liave raised a jealousy in liim not afterwards to be 


removed. „ , . • i i i i 

“ .After some liesitation Rodoric cried out he hail 

luckily hitOii the most pn>per punishment for me 
in the worhl, by a method Avhich avouUI at once 
do severe justice* on me for my criminal intention, 
and at the’ same time prevent me from any danger 
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of execulinj^ my wicked purpose liereiifter. This 
cruel resolution was immediately executed, and 1 
was no longer worthy tlte name of a man. 

“ Having thus disqualified me from doing him 
any future injury, he still retained me in his family ; 
hut tlie lady, very probably repeiitiiig of what she 
had done, and looking on me', as tlie author of her 
guilt, would never for tlio future give me either a 
kind word or look: and shortly after, a great ex- 
change being made between the Homans and the 
(ioths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged me with 
a Roman widow for a small lap-dog, giving a con- 
siderable sum of money to boot. 

“ 111 this widt)Nv’s service I remained seven years, 
during all whicli time I ivas very barbarously treat- 
ed. i was worked without the least mercy, and 
often severely beat by a swingeing maid-servant, who 
never called me by any other names than those of 
the Thing and the Animal, '.rhongh 1 used my 
utmost industry to please, it never was in my power. 
Neither the lady nor her woman would cat anything 
I touched, saying they did not believe me whole- 
some. It is unnecessary to repeat jiarticnlars ; in a 
word, you can imagine no kind of ill usage which I 
did not suffer in this family 

“ At last an heathen priest, an acquaintance of 
my lady’s, obtained rne of her for a present. The 
scmie was now totally clianged, and 1 had as much 
reason to be satisfied witli my ]iresent situation as 
I had to lament my former. 1 was so absolutely my 
master’s favourite, tliat tlie rest of the slaves paiil 
me almost as much regard as tliey sliowed to him, j 
well knowing that it was entirely in my power to j 
command and treat them as I pleased. I was in- 
trusted willi all my master’s secrets, and used to 
assist liim in privately coin eying a^\ay by niglit (he 
sacrifices from the altars, which the people bedieved 
the deities themselves devoured. Upon tliese Ave 
feasted very elegantly, nor could invention suggt'st 
a rarity whieli we (lid not juunper oursidves Avith. 
Perliaps you may admire at the elose union hetAAcen 
this ])rifst and his slave, hut we lived in an intimacy 
which the Christians thought ciiminal ; but. my mas- 
ter, Avho kiH'AV tlie Avill of the go<ls, Avitii Avliom he 
told me lie often conversed, assured me it Avas per- 
fectly imiocfiit. 

“ This liapjiy life continued about four years, 
when my master’s death, occasioned by a surfeit got 
oy overfeeding on several exquisite daintie.s, put an 
end to it. 

** I noAV fell into the hands of one of a very dilfereut 
disposition, and tliis Avas no other than the cehv 
brated St. Chrysostom, avIio dieted me with ser- 
mons insteail of sacritic(.*s, and tilled my ears Avitli 
good thing-s, hut not my belly. Instead of Jiigh food 
to fatten and pamper my llesli, I liad receipts to 
mortify and reduce it. IVith these I edified so Avell, 
that Avithin a few months I hecaine a ski'Ietoii. 
However, as he hud converted me to his faith, I was 
well enough satisfied Avith this new manner of 
liA’ing, by Avhich lie taught me I might ensure myself 
an eternal rcAvard in a future state. The saint was 
a good-natured man, and never gave me an ill 
word hut once, Avhich Avas occasional by my ne- 
glecting to place Arist ophanes, Avhich Avas his constant 
bedfellow, on hi.s jiillow. He was, indeed, extremely 
fond of that Greek poet, and frequently made rne 
rcadi his comedies to him. When 1 came to any of 
the loose passages he would smile, and say, ‘ It Avas 
pity ills matter Avas not as pure as Ins style;* of 
Avhich latter he was so i 'imodcrately fond that, not- 
withstanding the detestation he exj)rcssed for ol>- 
Bceuity, he hath maile me repeat those ])assagc?s ten 
times over. The character of this good man hatli 


been very unjustly attacked by his heatlien cotem- 
jioraries, particularly with regard to women ; hwX 
lus scA'cro iiiA'cctives agaiii.st tliat sex are Jiis sutH- 
cieiit justification. 

“ From the service of this saint, frv^in whom I re- 
ceived manumission, I entered into the family of 
’J'ima.sins, a leader of great eminence in the irn- 
])erial army, into wliose favour 1 so far insinuated 
myself that he preferred me to a good command, and 
soon made me partaker of both liis company and his 
secrets. 1 soon grew intoxicated Avilh this prefer- 
ment, and the more he loaded me Avith benefits the 
more he raised my opinion of my oavu merit, Avhicli, 
still outstripping the rcAvards he conferred on me, 
inspired me rather with dissatisfaction than grati- 
tude. And thus, l)y preferring me beyond my merit 
or first expectation, he made me an envious aspiring 
enemy, Avliom jierlraps a more morh'rale bounty 
Avoiild have preserved a dutifid servant. 

“ 1 fell now aequaintcnl Avith one Lueilins, a crea- 
ture of the prime minister Eulropins, Aviio had liy 
his faA'our been raised to the post of a tribune; a 
man of Ioaa' morals, and eminent only in that mean- 
est of qualities, cunning. Tliis gi-ntleman, imagin- 
ing me a fit tool for the minister’s purpose, haAing 
often sounded iny prineijiles of honour ami honesty, 
both Avhieli lie declarcal to me Avere words Avithont 
meaning, and finding my ready enncurrence in Ids 
sentinnmts, recommended me to Knlropiiis as Airy 
proper to ex('cute some wiekeil ])nrp(.>si‘s he lind cim- 
triv(*d against my friend 'rimasius. Tlu* ndnistiT 
embraced lids rc'emnim.-ndat ion, and I Avas aceool- 
ingly' acquainted by Liieilius (after some pri'Aioiis 
ueconnis of the great ('steem I'ditroiiins entertaiiifl 
of me, from the testimony he had borne of myjiarts) 
that h(.‘ woidd introduce me to him; adding that he 
Avas a great encoiirager of merit, and that I iiiigh! 
depend upon his favour. 

“ I Avas Avith litth* dilTicuUy prevailed on to rueept 
of this invitation. A lati; hour therefore the next 
evening being appointed, 1 attiuided my fiind Jai- 
cilius to the minister’s house. He received me Avilli 
the utmost civility and ehem'fulness, and afiVeted hO 
nine!) regard to me, tliat I, avIio kncAV nothing of 
these high sc(*iies of lite, concluded 1 had in 1dm a 
most disinterested friend, owing to the favonrahlo 
r<*port Avhich Lueilins had made of me. 1 was how- 
ever soon cured of this ojiinion ; for immetlialoly 
after supper our diseoursi; turned on the injustice 
Avhicli the generality of the Avorld A\('re guilty ot in 
tlndr conduct to great men, expecting that tiny 
should rcAvard tludr private merit, Avitliout ever en- 
deavouring to apply it to their use, ‘ What avail,’ sai<l 
Eutropius, Mhe learning, Avit, courage, or any virtue 
Avhich a man may he posse.ssed of, to me, unless 1 re- 
ceive some benefit from them ? ilatli he jiot. innre 
merit to me Avho doth my business and obeys my eoin- 
uiaiifls, without any of tliese qualities t’ J gavir such 
entire satisfaction in my nnswtus on this head, that 
both the iniidster and Ids creature grcAV holder, and 
after some preface began to accuse ’J'imasius. -U 
last, finding I flid not attempt to didend him, Inni- 
lius swore a great oath that he was not fit to h'‘N 
and that he Avould destroy liim. Eutropius aiisuei- 
ed tliat it Avould he too dangerous a task : * liideei 
said he, ‘his crimes are of so black a die, and 
knoAvn to tlie emperor, that his death must ln‘ a a*'*) 
ucceptahle scrA iee, and could not fail meeting a 
per rcAvard : hut I question Avhellier y<Hi are capa > 
of executing it. ‘If he is not,* cried I, ‘ I ain ; 
surely no man can have greater motives to dei^ny 
him than myself: for, liesides his 
prince, for whom I have so perfect a duty, ^ 
private disobligations to him. I have had te o 
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put over my liead, to tlio j^roat scandal of tho service 
in general, ainl lo loy own pn judico and disapjxunt- 
ment in lenticular.’ 1 will not repeat you niy whole 
speech ; hut, to ])e as concise as i)ossibl(*, when Ave 
partcMl that cvenini^tlu^ uiiiiist(>r sciueezed me hearti- 
ly by the hand, and w ith j^rcat eoiumendation of my 
honi'sly and assurances of liis favour, he appointed me 
the next evening to come to him alone ; when, find- 
ing me, after a litth; mon; scrutiny, ready for his 
purpose, he proposed to me to accuse 'I'iniasius of 
high treason, promising me the highest rewanls if 
I would undertake it. Tin* conseepnmee to him, I 
suppo-e you know, avus ruin ; but wbat was it to 
me { Why, truly, Avlieii 1 Avaited on Eutro])iu 3 for 
the fultilliug his promises, he reeeiveil me Avith great 
distance and coldness; and, on my drop])ing some 
hints of my (?\p(‘ctations from bim, he alfected not 
to understainl me ; sa^ing be tboii'^lit impunity Avas 
the utmost I could hope ft)r on discovering my ac- 
complice, Avhose oH’ence was only greater than mine, 
as In: Avas in a higher station; and telling me he 
bad great ditlieulty to obtain a pardon for me from 
the emperor, \vbi<'h, he said, he bad struggled very 
hardly for, as he bad workial tin: discovery out <)f 
me. lie turned away, ainl addia'.ssed himself to an- 
otlM*r ])erson. 

*‘ I was so iins'iised at this treatment, that I re- 
sidved reM’uge, and should eertainly have pursued 
it, had he not eaulionsly j)revent(‘U me by taking 
i lleetual meaiis to dc'sjtate u after out of the 

world. 

“ You Avill, I believe, now think I Inn a second 
good chance for the boltomb‘ss j)!!, and i deed Mi- 
no ^ seenn'd incliinal to tunilih* me in, till le was in- 
fonnetl of the revimge taken on iiu' by lorie, and 
my ^e\(‘n yisirs’ subse(iuent rvitude to the AvidoAV ; 

A\ Iiich be ihongbt sntlieit'ut t< make atonement for 
all tin* ci'inu's a single life (a nl<l admit of, and so 
s(*nt me baek lo try my fortuii * a third time.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

lu winch .luliaii rchih's his advcnturos in the jimraetcr of an 

a\.uicit)us Jew. 

“Tnr, next cliaracter in wliich I Avas dcstiin-vl ap- 
pear ill the llesh Avas that of an avarieious J . I 

Avas horn in Alexandria in Eg^pt. Myna was 
llallha/.ar. Xotliiiig a cry reinai kahle impjx I to 
nn‘ till tin: year of the inemoralile tumult in win 
tin* .fens of that city an* reported in history to have 
massacred more Christians than af that time dwelt 
in it. Indeed, the truth is, they <lid m:iul the tlogs 
I)retty handsomely ; hut 1 in a self avus not presei 
lor as all our pi*nph: Aveia; ordered to 1. rmeil, 1 | 
took Unit opportunity of selling two sAAords, Avhich 
prohahly I might otherAvise never JiuAe disposed ol, 
they being extremely old and rusty; so fliat, having 
no Aveapou left, I did not earc to venture abroad. 
Hesides, though I really thonght it an aet meriting 
salvation lo murder the Xazareiu’s, as the fae.t Avas 
to he committed at midnight, at Avhich time, to aAoid 
siispieion, aa'^c Avere all to sally from our oAvn houses, 

I could not persuade myself to consume so much oil 
in sitting up to that hour : for these reasons tlierc- 
fore I remained at home that evening. 

“ I Avas at this tiiiH* greatly eiiumoured Avith one 
Hypatia, the daughter of a jihilosopher ; a young 
lady of the. greatest beauty and merit : indeed, she 
had every imaginable oruainent both of mind and 
body. She seein(*tl not to dislike niy person ; but 
there AATre tAvo obstruetions to our marriage, viz. 
niy I'oligion and her poverty : both Avhich might 
probahly have been got over, had not those dogs the 
Christians murdered her ; and, what is Avorse, after- 
vrajmls burned her body : Avorse, I say, beeause J lost 


by that means a JeAvid of some value, wdiich I had 
preseiiteil lo her, designing, if our nuptials did not 
take plact*, to deniaiul it of li(“r back again, 

Reing tlins disappointed in my love, I soon after 
left Alexandria and Avent lollie imperial city, Avhere I 
apprehended I should liiid a good market for jcAvels 
on the aiiproachiiig marriage of the emperor Avilh 
Atlienais. I disguised inyselt as a beggar on this 
journey, for these retisoiis : first, as I imagined I 
should thus carry my jeAvels Avith greater safety ; 
and, secondly, to lessen my exjieiises ; Avliich latter 
expedient succeeded so well, that I begged tAvo oboli 
on iny Avay more than my travelling cost me, my 
di(‘t being chiefly roots, and my drink Avater. 

“ Hut, perh.ijis, it had been better for me if T had 
been more lavish and more expeditions ; for the 
ceremony AA'as over before 1 reached (.hmstantinojile ; 

that i lost that glorious opportunity of disposing 
of my jcAvels AAuth Avhieh many of our people Avere 
greatly cnrielnwl. 

“Tin* lifi* of a mis(*r is very little Avorth relating, 
as it is one constant scheme of getting or saving 
money. I sliall therefore la'jieat to you some fcAV 
only of my adventures, without ri'garfl to any order. 

“ A Roman Jcaa', avIio Avas a gr(*at lover of Ealer- 
niaii Aviue, and Avho indulged himsi'lf very freely 
A\ith if, came to dine at niy bousi- ; Avheu, kiiOAviug 
he should nn*ct with little Avine, and that of the 
j eln'aper sort, sent me in half a dozen jars of Ealer- 
iiiau. C;ui you believe 1 would not give this man 
his oAvn Aviin* ? Sir, I adulterated it so that I made 
six jars of them — three Avliieh lie and his friend 
drank; the other tliree I afti'rwanls sold to the very 
person Avho originally sent them mi*, knoAving ho 
Avould give a belter price tlian any otlu'r. 

“A iiobh* Koman came one day to my house in 
the eouiitry, Avhieh I h:id pureliascd, for half the 
valu(', of a distressed person. My neighbours paid 
him the eompliment of some music, on Avhich ac- 
count, Avheii he departed, he left a piee of gold Avith 
m« to h(‘ disiribuled among them. I pocketed thii 
moiH‘y, ami ordered them a small vessel of sour 
Aviue, Avhieh I could not have sold for above tAvc 
drachms, ;iiul afteiAvanls made tlu'm pay in AA'ork 
lhu.e times the value of it. 

“As I Avas not eiitiri'ly void of religion, thougli I 
jireteuded to iufiiiiti.'ly more tlian I had, so I endea- 
voured lo reconcile my transactions to my conscience 
as Avell as [lo.ssihh*. d'hus 1 never invited any one 
to eat Avith me, hut those on Avhose ])oekets I had 
some design. Afti'r (jur collation it Avas constantly 
my method to set doAvn in a hook I kept for tliat 
pvirpose Avhat I thought they owed me for their meal. 
Indeed, this Avas generally a hundred limes as much 
as they could ha ve dineil elsoAvhen* for ; but, Inwv- 
ever, it Avas quid pro quo^ if not ad valorem. Xoav, 
Avheiiever the opportunity ollered of imposing on 
them 1 considered it only as paying myself wliat 
they owed me : indeed, I did not ahvays coniine 
myself strictly to Avhat. 1 hail set doAvii, hoAvever 
extravagant thatAvas; hut 1 reconciled taking the 
overplus to myself as usaiiee. 

“But 1 Avas not only too eunuiiig for others — I 
som(*time 3 ovi*rreaehed myself. 1 have eontraeted 
distempers for Avant of food ami Avarmth, Avhieh have 
put me to the expense of a ])hysiciau ; nay, I ouch; 
Aci'A' narrowly ('scaj)cd de;ith by taking bad driig>, 
onl'v to save one seven-eighth jicr cent, in the price. 

‘‘By these ami sueli like* means, in the midst of 
poverty and every kind of distress, I saAV myself mas- 
ter of an immense fortune, the easting up and niiui- 
iiating on Avhich Avas my <hiily and only pleasuie. 
This Avas, however, obstructed and embittered by tAVO 
considerations Avliieh against my Avill often invaded 
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my thoughts. Ottf, 'vvhifli wouM havo hoon inloliTahU* 
(but that indee<l soldom troubled me), was, that 1 
must one day leave iny darling treasure. The otlier 
liaunted me continually, viz. that iny riches were no 
greater. Ilow^ever, I cointbrted myself against this 
reflection by an assurance? that thf*y would iucrease 
daily : on which bead iny hopes w(‘re so extensive 
that I my say Avith Virgil — 

* Ills ego ncc mefns remm ncr frmpmi pnno' 

Indeed 1 am convinced that, had t possessed the 
Avhole globe of eartlj, save oik' single drachma, Avhicli 
1 had been certain ncAcr to be master of -1 am con- 
vinced, I say,tliat single draclimawonhl have given me 
more uneasiness than all the rest could give me 
pleasure. 

“ To say the truth, hetAvecn my solicitude in con- 
triving seliemes to procure money and my extreme 
anxiety in ])reHerviiig it, I rnwer had one moment 
of ease while aivake nor of (piiet when in in^ slei'p. 
In all the characters through Avhich I have passe d, 

I have never undergone half the mis(‘ry I suffered 
ill this; and, indeed, Minos seemed to be of the 
same ojiinion ; for Avbilc I stood trembling and 
shaking in expectation of my sentence he bid me go 
back about my business, for that nobody Avas to be 
d — n’d in more worlds than one. And, indeed, I 
have since learned that theVicvil Avill not receive a 
miser.’" 

CIlAl'l'ER XII. 

What ha])peuc<l to Jtdiau in tlio characters of a general, an 
heir, a eariientcr, and a beau. 

“ Tin*: next step I took into tlic Avorld Avas at Apol- 
Ionia, ill Thrace, Avhere I Avas born of a beautiful 
Greek slave, Avbo Avas the mistress of Kutyebes, a 
great favourite of the emperor /eno. 'I’luit prince, 
at his restoration, gave me the command of acoliort, 
I being then but fifteen years of age; and a little 
after wards, before 1 bad even seen an army, preferred 
me, over the heads of all the old oflicers, to be a 
tribune. 

** As I found an easy access to the emperor, by 
means of my father’s intimacy Avith him, he being a 
very good courtier — or, in otlier words, a most pros- 
titute flatterer — so I soon ingratiated myself Avilli 
Zeno, and so Avell imitated my father in flattering 
him, tliat he would never part Avitli me from about 
his person. So that the first armed force I ever 
beheld was that Avith Avhich ^Inrciaii surrounded 
the palace, w here 1 was then shut up Avith the rest 
of the court. 

“ I Avas ftftcrAvards put at the head of a legion and 
ordered to march into Syria Avith Theoiloric tlie 
(loth ; that is, I mean my legion Avas so ordered ; for, 
as to myself, 1 remained at court, with the name and 
pay of a general, Avithout tlie labour or the danger. 

As nothing coidd be more gay, i. e. debauched, 
than Zeno’s court, so tlie ladies of gay disposition 
had great SAvay in it; particularly one, Avhose name 
Avas Fousta, avIio, tliougli not extremely Inindsonie, 
Avas by her Avit and spriglitline^s very agreeabh? to 
the emperor. AVith her I lived in good correspond- 
ence, and Ave together disposed of all kinds of com- 
tiiissioiis ill the army, not to those Aidio had most 
merit, but Avho Avould purchase, at the. highest rate. 
My levee AV^as noAV prodigiously thronged by ofKcers 
Avho returned from the campaigns, avIio, thougli they 
might have been convinced by daily example hoAV 
iiielFectual a recommendation tlieir services Avere, 
etill continued iiidefatigablc in attendaneo, and bc- 
liai'ed to me with as mu(‘h observance and respect 
ivs I should have been entitled to for making their 
fortunes, Avhilc I suffered them and their families to 
ciarve. 


“ Several poets, 1 kewise, addressed rerset to me, 
ill which they celebiateii my military pcMevemenrs ; 
and Avhat, jx'rlmps, may seem strange to us at pre- 
sent, 1 received all this incense Avith most greedy 
vanity, Avithout once reflecting tliat, as I did not 
deserve these compliments, they should rather put 
me in mind of my defects. 

“ My fatlicr Avas noAV dt?ad, and 1 became sc abso- 
lute in the emperor’s giace that om* unacipiaiiitcd 
with courts Avould scarce believe tlie servility Avitli 
Avhicb all kinds of persons Avlio entered the Availls of 
the jialaee behaved towards me. A boAv, a smile, a 
iKxl from me, as 1 jiasscd througli cringing crowds, 
Avcrc esteemed as signal favours ; hut a gracious 
Avord made any one liappy ; and, indeed, had this 
r(?al benefit attending if, that it ilrew on tlie jierson 
on Avbom it Avas bi'stowed a very great degree of 
respect from all others ; for these are of current value 
in courts, and, like not(*s in trail ing communitie.s, 
are assignable from one to the other. 'I’he smile of 
a court favourite immediately raisi's tlie jiersoii av1u» 
receives it, and gives a auIuo to his smile when 
conferred on an inferior: thus the smih? is traus- 
feired from one to tlie oth(‘r, and the grc'at man at 
last is till* person to discount it. For iiislance, a 
verj- low* fellow hath a desire for a place. To whom 
is lie to apply 1 Not to the great man ; for to him 
he liatli no access. lie the.refbre apjdies to A, Avho 
is the creature of 13, who is the tool of C, who is the 
flatterer of 1), Avho is the calamite of K, who is tlio 
pini]) of F, Avlio is the bully of G, v/ho is the Imffoon 
of 1, Avho is the husband of K, avIio is the Avliore of 
I>, who is the bastard of AI, Avho is the iiistrnmcnt 
of the great man. Thus the smile, di'scending regu- 
larly from the great man to A, is discounted back 
again, and at last paid by tin* great man. 

“ It is manifi'st that a court would siilisist as difli- 
cullly Avitliont this kind of coin as a trading city 
nitbout pajier credit. Indeed, tliey diller in this, 
that their value is not quite so certain, and a fa- 
A'ourite may jirotcst. his smile Avithout the danger of 
bankruptcy. 

“ In tlie midst of all Ibis glory tin? emperor died, 
ami Aiiastasius Avas ])rel\*rr('d to tin? crown. As it 
Avas yet uncertain Avliether I should not continue in 
favour, I AA’as received as usual at my eiilraiico 
into the palace to ]>ay my respects to the new em- 
peror; but 1 Avas no sooner ruiiijaxl by iiiiu than 
1 received tlie sanu? com])liment from all the rest, ; 
the Avhole room, like a regiment of soldiers, turning 
their backs to me all at once: my smile now was 
become of equal value Avitli the note of a broken 
banker, and OAcry one Avas as cautions not to rc- 
ceire it. 

“ I made a« much haste as possible from tlie eonit, 
and shortly after from the city, retreating to the 
place of my nativity, wlicre I spent the remainder 
of my days in a retired life in husbandry, tlie only 
amusement for Avliich I Avas qualiliod, having neither 
learning nor virtue?. 

“ AVheii 1 came to tlie gate Alinos again seemoi 
at first doubtful, but at length dismissed me ; saying 
though I had been guilty of many heinous criim?* 
in as much as I had, though a general, nc?ver beef 
concerned in sjiilling human blood, I might returi 
again to earth. 

“ I Avas noAV again born in Alexandria, and, I? 
great accident, entering into the Avomb of ii> 
daughter-in -laAv, came forth my OAvn grandson, ii^ 
heriling that fortune Avhich 1 had before amassed. 

“ Kxtravag:ni(;e Avas now as notoriously my vie® 
as avarice had been formerly ; and 1 spent in ^ 
very short life what had cost me the labour of a 
vcM*y long one to rake together. Perhaps you Avid 
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tFiiiik my present eoiidition was more to be envied 
tliaii my former : but uj)oii my word it was very 
littb; so ; for, by possessing everything almost be- 
fore I desired it, 1 could hardly ever say I enjoyed 
my wish : I scarce ever knew the drdight of satisfying 
a craving a])j)etite. llesides, as I never once thought, 
iny mind was useless to me, and I was an absolute 
stranger to all the pleasures arising from it. Nor, 
indeed, did rny education cjualify me for any de- 
licacy ill other enjoyments ; so that in the midst of 
plenty 1 loathed everything. Taste for elegance I 
had none ; and (ho greatest of corporeal blisses I felt 
no more from than (he lowest animal. In a word, 
as while a miser I had plenty without daring to use 
it, so uow 1 had it without appetite. 

“ Hut if I was not very happy in the height of my 
Hijoyment, so 1 afterwards be<‘ame perfc'ctly miser- 
able ; being soon overtaken by disease, and reduced 
to distress, till at, length, Avith a broken constitution 
and broken heart, I ended my wietched da^s in a 
gaol: nor can I think tlie sentence of Minos too 
mild, Avho coinlemned me, after having taken a 
large dose of avarice, to wander three years on 
the hanks of (loeytns, Avilh the knoAvletIge of having 
spent, tin; fortnne in the peiNou of the grandson 
Aviiich I Jiad raised in tliat of tin? grandfather. 

“ The plaei; of my birth, on my return to the 
Avorld, was Canistantinople, Avhere my father A\as 
a carpenter. The lirst thing I remember Avas, the 
triumph of Helisarius, which was, indeed, a most 
noble show; hut nothing pleased me so much as 
the figure of (ieliiner king of the African Vandals, 
Avho, being h'd captive on this occasion, rcilectiiig 
Avith disdain on tlio mutation of liis oavii fortune, 
and on the ridiculous empty pomp of the conqueror, 
cri(‘d out, ‘ Vamtv, vanity, ai i. is mkuk vanity.’ 

“ I was breil up to my lalher’s tr:ule, and you may 
easily Ixdieva* so low a splierc could produce no a«l- 
ventnres worth y<nir notice, llowi'ver, T married 
a Avoman I liked, and wlio proved a very tolerable 
wife. My days Avere passed in hard labour, hut 
this procured me health, and I enjoyed a homely 
supper at night Avith iny Avife Avitli more pleasure 
than. I ajipivhcud greater persons find at their 
Invurious meals. My life had scarci* any variety in 
it, and at rny death 1 advanced to Minos with gi'eat 
contidence of entm'iiig the gate : hut I was unhappily 
obliged to discover some frauds 1 had heet\ guilty of 
in the nieasure. of my work when 1 Avorked by the 
foot, as Avell as my laziness Avhen I avus einplojed 
by the day. On Avhieli account, Avheii 1 attempted 
to pass, the angry judge laid hold on me by (he 
should(*r.s, and turned me back so violently, that, had 
f liad a neck of fh'sh and bone, I believe he Avould 
have broke it.” 

CHAPTER XI 11. 

Julian pusses into a fop. 

“ Ma" scene of action avus Rome, 1 Avas born into 
a noble family, and heir to a considerable fortune. 
On Avhich my parents, thinking f should not AATUit 
any talents, resolved very kindly and Avisely to throAV 
none a.Avay upon me. The only instructors of my 
youth were therefore one Saltator, Avho taught me 
several motions for my legs ; and one Ficus, whose 
business Avas to show me the clcanesl way (as he 
called it) of cutting off a man’s head. MTien T was 
well accomplishecl in those sciences I thought 
nothing more Avanting but what Avas to be furnished 
by the several mechanics in Rome who dealt in dress- 
ing and adorning the pope. Being therefore ivell 
equipped with all Avhicli their art could produce, I 
became at the age of twenty a complete finished 
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l/cau. And now during forty-five years 1 dressed, 
I sang and danced, and danced and sang, 1 boAvecl 
and ogled, and ogled and boAved, till, in the sixty- 
sixth year of my age, 1 got cold by overheating my- 
self with dancing, and died. 

** Minos told me, as I was nnwortby of Elysium, 
so I was too insignificant to lx? damned, and there- 
fore bade me walk back again.” 

CHAPTER XVV. 

Aih^eutiiros in tlie per-ioii of a monk. 

** Fortune now placed me in the character of a 
younger brother of a good bouse, and I Avas in 
iny youth sent to school ; but learning Avas now 
at so low an ebb, that my master himself could 
hardly construe a sentence of Latin; and as for 
Greek, he could not read it. With very little knoAv- 
ledge therefore, and Avitli altogether as little virtue, I 
AA'as set apart fortlie church, and at (ho projier age com- 
inoneetl monk. 1 lived many years retired in a cell, 
a life very agreeable to the gloominess of my temper, 
which was much iucliued to despise the world ; that 
is, in other w'ords, to envy all men of superior for- 
tune and qualitlcatioiis, and in general to hate and 
detest the human species. NotAvithstanding Avhicli, 
I could, on proper occasions, submit to flatter the 
vilest fclloAV in nature, which 1 did one Stephen, an 
eunuch, a favourite of the emperor Justinian II., 
one of the A\ickedest Avretches Avhom ])erh:ips the 
Avorld ever saAV. I not only Avrot(' a panegyric, on 
(his man, hut 1 commended liini as a j)att('ni to all 
others in iny sermons ; by Avhich nn'iins 1 so greatly 
ingratiated iny.sclf Avilli him, tliat he introduced me 
to the emperor’s presence, Avliere 1 prevailed so far 
by the same methods, that I Avas slnjrtly taken from 
my cell, and picfi'rred to a place at court. I was 
110 Spooner established iu the favour of Justinian 
tiian 1 prompted him to all kind <.)f cruelty. As 1 
Avas of a S4mr morose temper, and liati'd nothing 
more than the symptoms of ha})piiii‘ss appearing in 
any eonntenaiiee, I rejneseiited all kind of diversion 
and amusement as tlie most lion id sins. I inveigluMl 
against, cheerfulness as levit}, and encouraged iio- 
(hiiig hut gravity, or, to confess the truth to you, 
hApnerisy. 'i'hc urihap])} (anjimor folloAved iny ad- 
vice, and incensed the people by such rei>eat(‘d 
harharitic'S, that he Avas at last dejiostal by them and 
hanisluMl. 

** I noAV retired again to iny cell (for historians 
mislaki' in saying I was pul to death), Avhere I re- 
mained safe from the danger of the irritated mob, 
whom I cursed in my oAvn heart as much as they 
eould curse me.” 

” .fustiniaii, after (Iiree years of his haiiisliment, 
returned to Coiistantinojile in disguise, and paid me 
a visit. 1 at first atlected not to know him, and 
AvitUout the least compunction of gratitude for hia 
former favours intended not to receive him, (ill a 
thought immctliately suggesting itself to me hoAV I 
might convert him to rny advantage, I jirctcnded to 
recollect him; and, blaming the shortness of my 
memory and badness of my eyes, I s[)rung forward 
and einbraet'd him Avith great allectioii. 

” My design Avas to betray him to Apsirnar, who, 
I doubted not, Avould generously re.Avard such a ser- 
vice. 1 therefore very earnestly rerpiested him to 
spend the Avhole evening with me ; to whierh he con- 
Bonted. I formed an (‘xciise for leaving him a few 
minutes, and ran aAvay to the palace to acquaint 
Apsiniar AAuth the guest whom I had then in my 
cell. He presently ordered a guard to go Avith me 
and seize him ; but, Avhether the length of my stay 
gave him any suspicion, or whether he changed hia 
purpose after my departure, I know not ; for at my 
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return we found ho had given us the slip ; nor could 
we with the most diligent si^areh discover him. 

“Apsirnar, being dlsappoiiittjd of his prey, now 
raged at me ; at first dcnoumdiig tlie most dreadful 
vengeance if I did not produce tlic deposed mo- 
narch. However, by sootliing his passion when at 
the highest, and afterwards by canting and flattery, 
I made a shift to escape his fury. 

“When Justinian was restored 1 very confidently 
wont to wish liim joy of his restoration : but it scfins 
he had unfortunately lieanl of my treacher\, so that 
he at first reeeived me eoldly, and afteiwards up- 
braided me openly with wlial 1 had done. J per- 
severed stoutly in den\iiig it, as 1 knew no evidtnice 
could be produced against im*; till, linding him ir- 
reconcilable, I betook myself to reviling him in my 
sermons, and on every other occasion, as an enemy 
to the church and good men, and as an infidel, an 
heretic, an atheist, a heathen, and an Arian. This 
I did immediately on his return, and before he gave 
those flagrant j)roofs of his inhumanity which after- 
wards sulKciently verified all I liad said. 

“ Luckily 1 died on llu; same day when a great 
number of those forces which Justinian had sent 
against the Thracian Kosphorus, and wlio had exe- 
cuted such unheard-of cruelties there, perished. As 
every one of these was cast into the bottomless pit, 
Minos was so tired wdth condemnation, that he pro- 
claimed that all present who had not been coneerned 
in that bloody expedition might, if they pleased, 
return to the other world. I took him at his word, 
and, presently turning about, began my Journey.*’ 

CHAPTER XV. 

Julian posses into the character of a fiddler. 

Rome was now the seat of my nativity. My mother 
was an African, a woman of no great beauty, but a 
favourite, I suppose from her piety, of pope (iregory 
11. Who was my father T know not, hut I believe 
no very considerable man ; for after the death of that 
pope, who was, out of his religion, a very good friend 
of iny mother, we fdl into great distress, and were 
at length reduced to walk the streets of Rome ; nor 
had eith(!r of us any other siip[)()rt but a liddle, on 
which I played with pretty tolerable skill ; for, as 
my genius turned naturally to music, so I had been 
in my youth very early instructed at the expense of 
the good pope. This afforded us but a very poor 
livelihood; for, though I had often a numerous 
crowd of hearers, few ever thought themselves 
obliged to contribute the smallest pittance to the 
poor starving wreteh who liad given them pleasure. 
Nay, some of the graver sort, after an hour’s atten- 
tion to my music, have gone away shaking their 
heads, and crying it was a shame such v;igabonds 
were suffered to stay in the city. 

“To say the truth, 1 am confident the fiddle 
would not have kept us alive had we entirely de- 
pended on the generosity of my hearers. My mother 
therefore was forced to use her owm industry ; and 
while I was soothing the cars of the crowd, she 
applied to their pockets, and that generally with 
such good success that we now began to enjoy a 
very comfortable subsistence ; and indeed, had we 
had the least prudence or forecast, might have soon 
acquired enough to enable us to quit this dangerous 
and dishonourable way of life : but I know not what 
is the reason that money got with labour and safety 
is constantly preserved, while the produce of danger 
and ease is commonly spent as easily, and often as 
wickedly, as acquired. Thus we proportioned our 
expenses rather by what we had than what we 
wanted or even desired ; and on obtaining a con- 
siderable booty we have even forced nature into 


the most profligate extravagance, and have been 
wicked w ithout inclination. 

“ We carried on this method of thievery fora long 
time without detection: but, as Fortune generally 
leaves persons of extraordinary ingenuity iii the 
lurch at last, so did she us ; for my poor mother 
was taken in the fact, and, together with myself, as 
her accomplice, hurried before a magistrate. 

“Luckily for us, the person who was to be our 
judge was the greatest lo\cr of music in the whole 
city, and had ofttui sent for me to play to him, for 
which, as he had given me very small reAvards, per- 
haps his gratitude now niOA'ed him : but, whatever 
was Jiis motive, he browbeat the informers against 
us, and treattal tlieir evidence with so little favour, 
that their mouths were soon stopped, and we dis- 
missed Avitli honour; acquitted, 1 should rather have 
said, for W'c W'ere not sullered to depart till 1 had 
given the judge several tunes on the liddle. 

“ We escaped the better on this occasion because 
the person robbed happened to be a poet; wliich 
gave the judge, w ho was a facetious person, many 
opportunities of jesting. He said poets and mu- 
sicians^, should agree together, seeing they had mar- 
ried sisters ; Avhich he afterw ards explained to be 
the sister arts. And wh(*u the i)ieee of gold was 
produced he burst into a loud laugh, ami said it 
must be the gohh n age, when poets hud gold in 
their pockets, and in that age there could be no 
robbers, lie made many more jests of the same 
kind, but a small taste will sullice. 

“It is a common saying that men should take 
warning by uii) signal delivery ; but I cannot ap- 
prove the justice of it ; for to me it 5(‘ems that the 
acquittal of a guilty person should rather inspire 
him with confidence, and it had this eflcct on us: 
for we now laughed at the law, and despiscul its 
punishimmts, which we found were to be escajied 
even against positive evidence. \Vc imagined tlie 
late example was ratlujr a warning to the accused 
than the criminal, and accordingly proceeded in the 
most impudent and flagitious manner. 

“Among other robberies, one night, being admit- 
ted by the servants into the house of an opulent 
priest, my mother took an opportunity, whilst the 
servants were dancing to my tunes, to convey away 
a silver vessel : this she did without the least sacri- 
legious intention ; but it seems the cup, Avliieh was 
a pretty large om‘, was dedicated to holy uses, and 
only borrowed by the priest oii an entertainment 
which he made for some of his bretliren. We Avere 
immediately pursued upon this robbery (the cup 
being taken in our possession), and carried before 
the same magistral!, who had before beliaved to us 
Avith so mneh gentleness, but his coiintenanee was 
iioAv changed, for the moment the priest appeared 
against us his severity was as remarkable as his 
candour had been before, and we were both ordered 
to be stripped and whipped through the streets. 

“ This sentence Avas executed with gnait severity, 
the priest himself attending and encouraging the ex- 
ecutioner, which he said he did for the good ot our 
souls ; but, though our backs were both flayed, nei- 
ther my mother’s torments nor my own afflicted me 
so much as the indignity offered to iny poor fiddle, 
W'hich was carried in triumph before me, and treated 
Avith a contempt by the multitude, intimating a great 
scorn for the science I had the honour to profess ; 
which, as it is one of the noblest inventions of men, 
and as 1 had been ahvays in the highest degree 
proud of my excellence in it, I suffered so much 
from the ill-treatment my riddle received, that I 
would have given all my remuindcr of skin to ha\€ 
preserved it from this affront. 
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** My mother survived the whipping a very short 
time ; and 1 was now reduced to great distress and 
misery, till a young Roman of considerable rank 
took a fainry to me, received me into his family, and 
conversed with me in the utmost familiarity. He 
had a violent attachment to music, and would learn 
to play on the fiddle ; but, through want of genius 
for the science, he never made any considerable pro- 
gress. However, I flattered his performance, and 
he grew extravagantly fond of me for so doing. Had 
I continued this behaviour I might possibly have 
reaped the greatest advantages from Ins kindness ; 
hut 1 had raised his own opinion of his musi- 
cal abilities so high, that he now began to prefer 
his skill to mine, a presumption I could not hofir. 
One day as we were placing in concert he was hor- 
ribly out; nor was it possible, as he destroyed the 
harmony, to avoid telling him of it. Instead of 
receiving my correction, he answered it was iny 
blunder and not his, and that I had mistaken the 
key. Such an alfront from my own scholar was 
beyond Iiumaii patience ; 1 flew into a violent pas- 
sion, 1 ilimg down my instninuMit in a rage, and 
swore* I was not to he taught music at my ag#. He 
answered, with as much warmth, nor was he to he 
instnict(‘d by a strolling fiddler. The dispute ended 
ill a challenge to play a prize before judges. This 
wager wais determined in my favour; but the pur- 
chase was a dear one, for 1 lost my friend by it, 
who now, twitting me with all his kindness, with my 
former ignominious jniuishment, and the destitiito 
eondition from wdiic.li 1 had been by his bounty re- 
lieved, discarded me for ever. 

“ While I liv(*d witli this gentleman T became 
known, among others, to Sabina, a lady of distinc- 
tion, and who valued lu'rself much on her taste for 
music. She no sooner heard of my being discarded 
than she took me into Iw'r house, wiiere I was ex- 
tremely well clothed and fed. Notu itlistamling 
which, my situation was far from agreeable; for f 
was obliged to submit to lier constant reprehensions 
before company, which giive me the greater uneasi- 
ness because they were always wrong ; nor am 1 
cer! lin that she did not by tlu'se provocations con- 
tribute to my death : for, as experience had taught 
me to give up my resentment to my bread, so my 
passions, for want, of outward vent, prated inwardly 
on my vitals, and perhaps occasioned the distemper 
of which I sickened. 

“ 'Hie lady, who, amidst all the faults she foiiml, 
was very fond of nn*, nay, probably was the fonder 
of me the more faults she found, immediately called 
in the aid of three eelehrated ])hysicians. 'I'he doc- 
tors (being well feed) made me seven visits in three 
days, and two of them were at the door to visit me 
the eiglifh time, when, being acquainted that 1 was 
just dead, they shook their heads and departed. 

“ When 1 came to jMinos he asked me with a 
smile whether I had bronglit my tiddle with me ; 
and, receiving an answer in the negative, he bid me 
get about iny business, saying it was well for me 
that the devil was no lover of music.” 

CHART KR \VI. 

The history of tho vrise man. 

I NOW returned to Rome, but in a very different 
character. Fortune had now allotted me a serious 
part to act. 1 had oven in my infancy a grave dis- 
position, nor was I cvt*r seen to smile, which infused 
an opinion into all about me that I was a child of 
great solidity ; some foreseeing that I should be a 
judge, and others a bishop. At twm years old my 
father presented me with a rattle, which 1 broke to 
pieces with great indignation. This the good pa- 


rent, being evtremely wise, regarded as an eminent 
symptom of ’^y wisdom, and cried out in a kind of 
ecstasy, ‘ Well said, boy! I warrant thou makest a 
great man. ’ 

“ At school I could never be persuaded to play 
with my mates, not that I spent my hours in learn- 
ing, to which I was not in the least addicted, nor 
indeed had I any talents for it. However, the so- 
lemnity of my carriage won so much on my master, 
who was a most sagacious person, that I was his chief 
favourite, and my examjile on all occasions was re- 
commended to the other boys, wdiich filled them 
with envy, and me with pleasant ; but, though they 
envied me, they all paid me (hat involuntary respect 
which it is the curse attending this passion to bear 
tow^ards its object. 

“ 1 had now obtained universally the character of 
a very wise young man, whicli I did not altogether 
purchase without pains ; for the restraint I laid on 
mys(‘lf in abstaining from the several diversions 
adapted to my years cost me many a yearning ; but 
the ])ride which I inwardly I'njoyi'fl in the fancied 
dignity of my character ma<le im* some amends. 

“ Thus I passed on, without anything very memor- 
able happening to me, till 1 arrived at the age of 
twenty-three, w^hen unfortunately I fell acquainted 
with a j’oung Neapolitan lady whose name was 
Ariadne. Her beauty was so exquisite tliat her first 
sight made a violent impression on me ; this was 
again improved by her Ix-haviour, wliich vvas most 
genteel, easy, and affable; lastly, her conversation 
coiiq)leted the conqiKJst. In this she discovered a 
strong and livt'ly understanding, with the sweetest 
and most benign temper. This lovely creature was 
about eigliteeu when 1 fh-st unhappily beheld her at 
Home, on a visit to a relation with whom I had 
groat intiinaey. As our interviews at first were ex- 
^ tremely fVeqtjent, my passions were (captivated be- 
I fore 1 apj)reho!Hled the least danger; and the sooner 
probably, as tl»e young lady herself, to whom T 
consulted every method of recommendation, was not 
displeased with my being her admirer. 

“Ariadne, leaving spent three months at Rome, 
now reluriied to Naples, bearing my h(*art with her: 
on the other hand, I had all tho assurances consist- 
ent with (lie constraint under n hich tluMiiost per- 
fect modesty lays a young woman, that her own 
heart was not entirely nnaffected. I soon found her 
absence gave me an uneasiness not easy to be borne 
or to remove. I now first applied to diversions (of 
tine graver sort, particularly to music), but in vain ; 
they rather raised my desires and heightemed my 
anguish. My passion at length grew so violent, that 
1 began to think of satisfying it. As the first step 
to this, I cautiously inquired into the circumstances 
of Ariadne’s parents, with wdiicli I was hitherto un- 
accpiainted : though, indeed, I did not apprehend 
they were extremely great, notwithstanding the 
handsome appearance of their daughtm* at Rome. 
Upon examination, her fortune exceeded my ex- 
pectation, but was not sufheient to jiistity my mar- 
riage with her, in the opinion of tlie wise and pru- 
dent. I had now a violent strugghc between wisdom 
and happiness, in wliich, after sev(‘ral grie\oiis pangs, 
wisdom got the better. 1 could by no means prevail 
with myself to sacririce that cliaracter of profound 
wisdom which I had with such uniform conduct ob- 
tained, and with such caution hitherto preserved. 

I therefore rcsolvtal to conquer my affection, what- 
ever it cost me ; and indeed it did not cost me & 
little. 

“ While I was engaged in this conflict (for it 
lasted a long time) Ariadne returned to Rome : her 
presence was a terrible enemy to my wisdom, which 
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even in her absence had witli groat difficulty stood 
itR ground. It seems (as she hath since told me 
in Elysium "svith much merriment) I Iiad made the 
same inijiressions on her which she had made on 
me. Indeed, 1 hclievt; my wisdom would ha^ebeell 
totally subdued by tliis surprise, had it not cun- 
ningly suggested to me a metliod of satisfying my 
passion without doing any in jury to my r(‘putation. 
This was by (Uigaging her pi ivately as a mistress, 
which was at that time rej)iitable enough at Romo, 
provided the affair was managed with an air of sly- 
ness and gravity, though the secret was known to 
the whole city. 

“ I immediately set about this project, and em- 
ployed every art and engine to ellect it. I had par- 
ticularly bribed her priest, and an old female ac- 
quaintance and distant ndatiou of hcr’s, into my 
interest: but all was in vain; her virtue opposed 
the passion in lier breast as strongly as wisdom had 
opposed it in mine. Slie received my proposals 
with the utmost disdain, and presently refused to 
see or h(?ar from me any more. 

“ She returned again to Naples, and left me in a 
W'orse condition than hefun; My days I now passed 
with the most irksome uneasiness, and my nights 
were restless and sleepless. The story of our amour 
was now pretty public, and tlie ladies talked of our 
match as certain ; but my accpiaintaiice denied their 
assent, saying, ‘ No, no, he is too wise to marry so 
imprudently.* This their opinion gave me, I own, 
very groat pleasure ; but, to say the truth, scarce 
compensated the pangs I suirercfl to preserve it. 

** One day, while 1 was balancing wilh myself) and 
bad almost resolve«l to enjoy my happiness at I bo 
price of my ebaraeter, a friend brought me word 
that Ariadne w'as married. 'I’his news struck me 
to the soul; ami though I lia<l resolutiem enough to 
maintain my gravity before him (for which I sullered 
not a little the more), the monieiit I was alone I 
threw inys<‘If into (he most violent fit of despair, 
and would willingly have parted Avith wisdom, for- 
tune, and everything else, to have retrieved her; 
but that was impossible, and I had now nothing but 
time to hope a cure from. 'I'his W'as very tedious in 
performing it, and tlie longer as Ariadne had mar- 
ried a Roman (;avalier, was now become my near 
ncighl)our, and I had the mortiHcatioii of seeing 
her make the best of wives, and of having the 
happiness which I had lost every day before my 
ryes. 

** If I suffered so miicli on account of rny wisdom 
in having refused Ariadne, I was not much more 
oblige«I to it for |)rociiriiig me a ricli widow', W'ho 
was recommended to me by an old friend as a very 
prudent nuiteh ; and, indeed, so it w'as, her fortune 
being superior to mine iii the same proportion as 
that of Ariadne had been inferior. I therefore em- 
braced this proj)osal, and my character of w'isdom 
soon pleaded so elfcctually for me with the widow, 
who was herself a woman of great gravity and 
discretion, that I soon succeeded ; and as soon as 
decency would permit (of which this lady was 
the strictest observer) we wore married, being the 
second day of tlie second week of the secoiul year 
after her husband's death ; for she said she thought 
some period of time above the year had a great air 
of decorum. 

“ But, prudent as this lady was, she made me 
miserable. Her person was far from being lovely, 
but her temper was intolerable. During fifteen 
years’ habitation I never passed a single day without 
heartily cursing her and the hour in which we came 
together. The only comfort I received, in the 
midst of the highest torments, was from continually ( 


1 liearing tlie prudence of my match commended by 
‘ all my actjuaintance. 

“ Thus you see, in the affairs of love, I bought 
the reputation of wisdom pretty dear. In other 
matters I had it somewhat cheaper ; not that hy]) 0 - 
crisy, which was tlie price I gave for it, gives one 
no pain. 1 have refusc'd myself a thousand little 
amusements with a feigned contempt, while I liave 
really had an inclination to them. I have often 
almost choked myself to restrain from laughing at 
a jest, and (which was perhaps to myself tin; .cast 
hurtful of all my hypocrisy) have heartily enjoyed a 
hook in my closet which 1 have spoke ivitli detesta- 
I tion of in public. To sum up my history in 
I short, as 1 bad few adventures w'orth vememheriug, 
my whole life ivas one constant lie ; and ba]>py 
would it have been for me if I could as thoroughly 
have imposed on mjself as I did on others: for 
ndleetion, at (ivery turn, ivonld often remind me I 
was not so wise as people Ihonglit me ; anrl this 
'eonsiderahly enihiftered the ])leasiire I received 
from the public comunmdafion of my wisdom. 
'I'his scIf-a<lmonition, like a memento tnori or nior- 
talia must he, in rny f)[)inion, a very daiigi'rous 
enemy to flattery : iiuleed, a weiglit sullicimit to 
counterbalance all the false praise of tin* world. But 
whether it he that tin? gein'i’ality of wise imm do 
not reflect at all, or whether they have, from a. con- 
stant imposition on others, contracted such a habit 
of deceit as to rleeeive themseUes, I will nut deter- 
mino : it is, I belir’vc*, most cc’rtain that very few 
wise men know themselves what fools they arc* more 
than the world drrtli. (iood gods! could oin* fjut 
see what passes in tin* (doset of wisdom! Inov ridi- 
culous a sight must it be to belndd the wise* man, 
who despises gratifjing his palate, (h:\onring cus- 
tard; tlie sober wise man with his flnim-hottle ; or, 
the anti-carnalist (if I may be allowed the evpn s- 
sion) chuckling over a l> — dy book or picture, ami 
perhaps caressing his housemaid! 

But to ( oin*hnl(‘ a character in wliieh I appre- 
hend I made as absurd a figure as in any in which I 
trod the stage of earth, my wisdom at last put an 
end to itself, that is, oecasioin'd my dissolution. 

“A iM'lation of mine in the eastern part of the 
empire disinherited his son, and left mo Ids heir. 
This happeiie<l in tlie depth of winti'r when I 
W’as in my grand climacteric and had jusi re- 
covered of a dangerous disease. As I had all the 
reason imaginable to apiirehend tin; family of (he 
deceased would eonspiia; against rue, and embezzle 
as much ns they could, I advised w ith a gra^e and 
w'ise friend what was jiroper (o be done ; wlndlier 1 
should go myself or employ a notary on this occa- 
sion, and defer my journey to the S])rii)g. To say 
the truth, I was most inclined to the latter; (In; 
rather as my eircumstances were; extremely llonrish- 
ing, as I was advanced in years, and had not one 
person in tlie w’orld to w liom I should with ])lcasm(; 
bequeath any fortune at my death. 

“My friend told me he thought my question ad- 
mitted of no manner of doubt or debate ; that com- 
mon prudence absolutely required my immediate- 

departure; adding, that if the same good luck ha<l 
happeiK'd to him he would have b(;cii already on his 
journey ; ‘ for,’ continued he, ‘ a man w’ho know's (he 
world so well as you would he inexcusable to give 
persons such an opportunity of cheating yon, who, you 
must be assured, will bo too well inclined *, and as lor 
employing a notary, remember that excellent maxim? 
Nefdcias pcralimiy quod fieri potest per te. I own Ine 
badness of tlie season and your very late recove ry 
lucky circumstances ; but a wise man inustgetovcrdiinj 
ciiUics when necessity obliges him to encounter them. 
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“ I was immediately determined by tliis opinion. 
The duty of a wise man made an irresistible im- 
pression, and I took the necessity for granted with- 
out examination. I accordingly set forward tlie 
next morning; very tempest nous weather soon over- 
took me ; T had not travelled three days before I re- 
lapsed into my fever, and died. 

I was now as cruelly disappointed by Minos as 
I luid formerly been happily so. I advanecal with 
tile iitniost confidence to the gate, and really ima- 
gined I should have b(‘en admitted by tbe wisdom 
of my counienance, (‘ven without any questions 
jisked : but this wais not my case ; and, to my great 
surprise, Minos, with a rmmacing voice, called out 
to me, ‘You Mr. there, wdth the grave countenance, 
whuiier so fast, pray t Will you please, before you 
iimv^ any larther forwards, to give me a short ac- 
count of your transactions below I then began, 
and recouiite(l to him my wbob' history, still ox- 
j)cfiing at the end of (*very period tliat the gate 
^^()uld he ordered (o Hy open ; but F was obligtal to 
go (jnite through with it, and tlum Minos after some 
little consideration spoke to me as follows : — 

“‘You, r. Wiseman, stand forth if you please. 
Ih'lieve me, sir, a trip liaek again to earth will he 
o!ie ()f the wisest stejis you ever took, and really 
iiiort' to the honour of your wisdom than any }oii 
ha\e liitherlo takem. On the other side, nothing 
eould he simpler than to endeavour at Elysium ; 
f(»r who hut a foal would earry a eommodity whieli 
is of sueh infinite value in one plaee into another 
wliere it isofiione ? lint, w it bout attempt iiigtooHend 
your gravity with a jc'sf, you must ndurii to the 
plaee from whence you came, for I'dysium was never 
designe<l for those who art' loo wise to he happy.* 

“ d'his s(Milenee eunfounded megn’atly, especially 
as it seemed to threalen me with earrjiiiginy wis- 
dom hack again to earth. I told the judge, though 
he would not admit me at tlu’. gate, 1 hoped I luul 
eommitied mi crime while alive which merited my 
being wise any longer. Me answered me, I must 
take my eliauct' as to that matter, and immediately 
W’e tinned our hacks to each oIIkm*.” 

(JllArTER XYM. 

.Tuliaii enters into the person of a king. 

“ I was horn at Oviedo in Spain. ]NTy fatlier’s 
name was VeremumI, and I was adopted by iny 
uncle, king Alplionso the chaste. I don’t recollect 
in all the jiilgrimages 1 }ia>e made on earth 
tliat I ever passed a moK^ miserable infancy than 
now; being under the utmost confinement ami nr- 
straint, and surrounded with physicians who were 
e\er dosing me, and tutors wdio were continually 
plaguing me with their instructions ; even those 
liours of leisure wliicli my iiieliiiatiou w'ould have 
spent in play were allotted to tedious pomp and 
eerc'mony, whieii, at an age wherein 1 had no 
ambition to enjoy the servility of courtiers, en- 
slaved me more tliaii it eould the meanest of 
them. However, as I advanced towairds manhood, 
iny condition made me some amends ; for the most 
beautiful women of their own aeeiwd threw out 
lures for me, and I had the happiness, which no 
mail in an inferior degree can arrive at, of enjoying 
the most delicious creatures, wdtliouL the previous 
and tiresome ceremonies of eourtsliip, unless with 
the most simple, young, and unexperienced. As for 
the court ladies, tlu'y regarded me rather as men 
do the most lovely of the other sex; and, though they 
outwardly retained some appearance of modesty, 
they in n'ulity rather considered themselves as re- 
ceiving than conferring favours. 


“ Another happiness I enjoyed was in eonfeiring 
favours of another sort ; for, as I w’as extremely 
good natured and generous, so I had daily oppor- 
tunities of satisfying those passions. Resides my 
own princely allowance, whicli ivas very bountiful, 
and with which I did many liberal and good ac- 
tions, 1 recommended numberless persons of merit 
ill distress to the king's notice, nujst of whom were 
provided for. Indeed, had I sufliciontly known my 
blessed situation at this time, I sliould have grieved 
at nothing more than the death of Alplionso, by 
which the biinlen of government devolved upon 
me ; but, so blindly fond is ambition, and such cliarms 
cloth it fancy in tlie power and pomp and splendour 
of a croAvn, that, though I vehemently loved that 
king, and had the greatest obligations to him, the 
thoughts of succeeding him obliterated my regret 
at his loss, and tlie w'isti for my approaching corona- 
tion dried my eyes at his funeral. 

“Rut my fondness for the name of king did 
not make me forg’elfid of those over wdiom I was to 
reign. I considi‘red them in tlie light in which a 
tender father regards his eliildnm, as persons whose 
wellheing God hail intrusted to uiy care; and 
again, in that in which a prudent lonl respects his 
tenants, as those on whose* wa'alth and grandeur lie 
is to build his own. Rotli these considerations in- 
spired me with the greatest care for their welfare, 
and th(‘ir good w^^s my first and ultimate concern. 

“ The usurper Mauregas liad imjiiously obliged 
himself and his successors to jiay to the floors every 
year an infamous tribute of an himdred young vir- 
gins : from this cruel and scandalous imposition I 
resolved to relieve my country. Accordingly, when 
their I'lnperor Ahderames the second had the auda- 
cionsiK'ss to make tliis demand of me, insti*ail of 
complying with it I ordered his ambassadors to he 
driven away w'itli all imaginable ignominy, and 
would have eondemiuMl them to d(*ath, could I have 
done it without a manifest violation of the law of 
nations. 

“ I now raised an immense army ; at the levying 
of wliich I made a speech from my throne, ac- 
quainting my subjects with the necessity and (he 
n'usons of the w’ar in which 1 was going to engage : 
whieli I eonvineod them 1 had undertaken for their 
ease and safely, and not for satisfying any wanton 
ambition, or revenging any private piijiie of my ow n. 
They all declared niianimously tliat they would ven- 
ture tiieir liv<*s and overytliiiig dear to them in my 
defence, and in llie sujiport of tlie. liononr of my 
crown. Accordingly, my levies were instantly com- 
plete, sufficient numbers being only left to till the 
land; churchmen, even bishops themselves, enlisting 
themselves under my haniK'rs. 

“ The armies im'l at Alvelda, where w'e w(*re dis- 
comfited wdth iiiimense loss, and nothing hut tlie 
lucky intervention of the night eould have saved our 
whole army. 

“ 1 retreat<‘d to tlie summit of a liill, where I 
ahandoned myself to the highest agoiiii's ol grief, not 
so much for the danger in which I t.licn saw rny 
crowai as for the loss of fliosc* niiserahle wretches 
who had exposed their lives at iiiy eonimaud. I 
could not tlu'U avoid this r(‘fiectif)U that, if the 
deaths of tliese ])C(.pl(; in war undertaken abso- 
lutely for tlieir protection could give me such con- 
cern, what horror must J have felt if, like princes 
greedy of dominion, J had saeriilced sueh numbers to 
niy own pride, vanity, and ridiculous lust of power. 

“ After having venti'd my sorrow s for some time 
in this manner I began to consider by what mean* 
I might possibly endeavG jr to retrieve this inisfor- 
tuu 2 ; when, veliecting or the great number of priesti 
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I had in my army, and on the prodigious force of 
superstition, a thought luckily suggested itself to me 
to counterfeit that St. James had ;ipp(?arcd to me in 
a vision, and liad promised me the victory. While 
I was ruminating on this the bisliop of Najara came 
opportunely to me. As I did not intend to commu- 
nicate the s(?cret to him, I took another method, and, 
instead of answering anything the bisliop said to me, 
I pretended to talk to St. James, as if he had been 
really present; till at length, after having spoke 
those things which I thouglit siifHcient, and thanked 
the saint aloud for his promise of the victory, 1 turned 
about to the bishop, and, embracing him with a 
pleased countenance, protested 1 did not know he 
was present ; and then, informing him of this sup- 
posed vision, 1 asked liim if he Iiad not himseli seen 
the saint t lie answi'red me Ik; had; and atterwards^ 
proceeded to assure me that this appearance of 
St. James was entirely owing to liis prayers; for 
that he was liis tutelar saint. He added he had a 
vision of him a few hours before*, when he promised 
him a victory over tlie iniidels, and acejuainted Iiim 
at the same time of the vacancy of llie see of Toledo. 
Now, this news being really true, though it had hap- 
pened so lately that I had not heard of it (nor, in- 
deed, was it well possible 1 should, considc;ring the 
great distance of the* way), when I was afterwards 
acquainted with it, a little; staggered me, though far 
from being superstitious ; till being informed that 
the bishop had lost three horses on a late expedition, 
I was satisfied. 

“ The next morning the bisliop, at my di'sire, 
mounted the rostrum, and truinp(;t('d forth this vision 
80 ein'etuully, which he said lie had that evening 
twice seen with his own eyes, that a spirit began to 
be infused througli tlie whole army wliicli rendered 
them superior to almost any forc<! : tfic bishop in- 
sisted that the least doubt of success was giving the 
lie to the saint, and a damnahK* sin, a; i he took 
upon him in his name to promise them \a;lory. 

♦‘The army being drawn out, I soon experienced 
the effect of enthusiasm, for, having contrived an- 
other stratag(Mn''^ to strengllicn what the bishop had 
said, the soldi(;i's fought more like hiries than men. 
My stratagem was this ; I had about me a dexterous 
fellow, wlio had been formerly a jiiinp in my amours. 
Him I dressed up in a strange antic dress, with a pair 
of wliite colours in liis right liaiid, a rod cross in his 
left, and, having disguised him so that no one could 
know him, I placed him on a white liorsc, and or- 
dered him to ride to the head of tlie army, and cry- 
out, ‘ Follow St. James ! ’ Thesjie words were reiterated 
by all the troops, who attacked the enemy witli such 
intrepidity, that, notwithstaiidiiig our inferiority of 
numbers, we soon obtained a complete victory. 

“ The bishop was come up by tlie tiim; that the 
enemy was routed, and, acquainlirig ns (hat he had 
met St. Jarnea by the way, and that he liad informed 
him of what had passed, he added that he hatl ex- 
press orders from the saint to receive a couside.ruhle 
sum for his use;, and that a certain tax on corn and 
wine should be settled on Iiis church for ever; and 
lastly, that a horseman’s pay should he allowed for 
the future to the saint himself, of which he and his 
successors were .appoint(?d receivers, 'fhe army re- 
ceiver! these demiuids wi Ji such acclamations tliat 1 
was obliged to comply with them, as I could by no 
means discover the imposition, nor do 1 believe I 
should liave gained any credit if I had. 

“I had now done with the saint, but the bishop 
had not ; for about a week afterwards lights were 

• This silly story is told .as « golftmn truth (e. e. that St. 
Jainrs really .appeared in the iiiuutier this fellow is descrihed) 
by Mariana, 1. 7. § 78. 


seen in a wood near where the battle was fought, 
and in a short time afterwards they discoveretl his 
tomb at the same place. Upon this the bishop m.'ide 
me a visit, and forced me to go thither, to build a 
church to him, and larg(*ly endow it. In a word, 
the good man so plagued me with miracle alter mira- 
cle, that 1 was forcecl to make interest ivith the pop (3 
to convey him to Toledo, to get rid of him, 

“ But to jiroceed to other matters. — There was an 
inferior oflicer, who had behaved very bravely in the 
battle against the Moors, and had received several 
wounds, who solicited mo for preferment ; wliieh I 
was about to confer on him when one of my minis- 
ters came to me in a fright, and told me that he 
had promised the post I di'signed for this man to tlie 
son of count Alderedo ; and that the count, wlio was 
a powerful person, would he gr(;atly disobliged at tlie 
refusal, as he had sent for his sou from school to take 
possession of it. 1 was obliged to agree with niv 
minister’s reasons, and at the same time recommeiulfMl 
the wounded soldi(;r to he preferred by him, which 
lie faithfully promised he would ; but I met Uk; poor 
wrtfcli siiKo in Elysium, who informed me he was 
afterwards starred to death. 

“ None who hath not been himself a prince, nor 
any prince till his d(;ath, can conceive the impositions 
daily put on them by tlieir favourites ami ministers ; 
so that princes are often blamed for the faults of 
others. The count of Saldagiie had been long con- 
fined in prison, when his son L). Bernard del C.’aipio, 
who had pm-formed the great(‘st actions against tin; 
Moors, entreated me, as a reward for his service, to 
grant him his father’s liberty, 'fhe old man’s jiuiush- 
ment had been so tedious, and the services of the 
young one so singularly eminent, that 1 was very 
inclinable to grant the request; hut my iiiinisters 
strongly opposed it; they told me my glory de- 
manded revenge for the ilishonoiir oll'ered to my 
family ; that so positive a demand oarriial with it rather 
the air of menace than entreaty; that the vain detail 
of his services, and the recompence duo to them, was 
an injurious reproach ; that to grant what had been 
so haughtily demanded would argue in the monarch 
both weakn(;ss and timidity ; in a woril, that to re- 
mit the punishment inflicted by my jiredeeessors 
would be to condemn their judgment. Lastly, one 
told me ill a wliispm-, ‘His wholi; family arc enemies 
to your house.' By these means the ministers pre- 
vailed. The young lonl took the refusal so ill, that 
he retired from court, and abandoned himself to de- 
spair, whilst t*lie old one languislu'd in prison. By 
which means, as I have since diHc;overcd, I lost tlie 
use of two of my best subjec^ts. 

“ To confess tin; truth, 1 had, by means of my minis- 
ters, conceived a very unjust opinion of my whole 
people, whom 1 fancied to bi; daily conspiring against 
me, and to entertain the most disloyal thoughts, 
when, in reality (as I have known since my death), 
they held me in universal respect and esteem. This 
is a trick, I believe, too often played with sovereigns', 
who, by sueli means, arc prevented from that oi)tu 
intercourse with their subjects wliicli, as it would 
greatly endear the person of tlie prince to the people, 
so might it often prove dangerous to a minister wlio 
was consulting his own interest only at the expense 
of both, 1 believe I have now recounted to you tlic 
most material passages of my life; for I assure } 0 U 
there arc some incidents in the lives of kings not 
extremely worth relating. Everything wliioh passes 
in their minds and families is not attended with the 
splendour which surrounds their throne — ^^Lndeed, 
there are some hours wherein the naked king and 
the naked cobbler can scarce be distinguished front 
esch other. 
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« Had it not been, however, for niy ingratitude to 
Bernard del Carpio, I believe this would have been 
niy last pilgrimage on earth; for, as to the story of 
St. James, 1 thought Minos would have burst his 
sides at it; but he was so disjjleascd with me on 
the other acf^ouiit, that, with a frown, ho cried out, 

‘ Get thee back again, king.’ Nor would he sutler 
me to say another word.” 

CHAPTER XVI II. 

Julian pasB«a into a fool. 

“ The next visit I made to the world was performed 
in France, where I w'as born in the court of Lewis 
HI., and had aftcrw’ards the honour to be preferred 
to be fool to tiie prince, who was siirnamed Charles 
the Simple. But, in reality, I know not whether 
r might so properly be said to liavo acted the fool in 
his court as to have made fools of all others in it. 
Certain it is, I was very far from being what is 
generally understood by that word, being a most 
cunning, designing, arcli knave. I knew very well 
the folly of my mast(‘r, and of many otliers, and liow j 
to make my advantage of this knowledge. 

“ 1 was as d(‘ar to Charles tlie Simple as the player 
Paris was to Domitian, and, like him, l)estowo«l all 
manner of oflices and honours on whom I pleased. 
This drew me* a great number of followers among 
the eonrtiers, wlio really mistook me for a fool, anrl 
yet flattered iny understanding. There was par- 
ticularly ill the ('(jurt a hdlow wlio had neither 
honour, honesty, sense, w'it, eourage, beauty, nor 
indeiMi any one good (junlity, either of mind or body, 
to reeommend him ; but ivas at the same time, per- 
haps, as eu lining a monster as ever lived. This 
gent]f?inau took it into his head to list under my 
banner, and pursued me so very assiduously with 
flattery, (constantly reminding me of my good sense, 
that 1 grew iminoderntely fond of him ; fi»r though 
flattery is not most judiciously applied to (tualities 
which the persons flattered posst'ss, yet as, not- 
w’itlistanding iny being well assured of my own 
parts, I passed in the whole court for a fool, this 
fliiUory was a very sweet morsel to me. 1 thereforo 
got this fellow preferred to a bisliojirie, but I lost 
my tlattcrer by it ; for he never afterwards said a 
civil thing to me, 

” I never baulked my imnginatiou for the gross- 
m>ss of the reflection on the character of the greatest 
noble — nay, even the king liimself; of which I will 
give you a very bold insfanee. One day his simple 
majesty told me ho believed I had so much power 
that his people looked on me as the king, and him- 
x'dt as niy fool. At tliis I pretended to be angry, 
as with an affront. ‘ Why, how now T says tin; king; 
‘are you ashamed of being a kingP ‘No, sir,’ 
says 1, ‘ but I am deiilishly ashamed of my fool.’ 

” Hebert, earl of Vermandois, had by my means 
been restored to the favour of the Simple (for so 
I us('d always to call Charles). He afterwards pn?- 
vailed with the king to take the city of Arras from 
earl Baldwin, by which means Hehort, in exchange 
for this city, had Peronne restored to him by count 
Altmar. Baldwin cairn; to f ourt in ord(;r to jrro- 
curc the restoration of his city; but, cither through 
l>ride or ignorance, neglected to apply to me. As I 
met him at court during his solicitation, 1 told him 
he did not apply the right way ; he answered 
roughly lie should not ask a fool’s advice. I replied 
I did not w'on(h?r at his prejudice, since he had inis- 
earri(;(l already by following a fool’s advice ; but 1 
told him th(;re were fools who had more interest 
Iban that he had brought with him to court. He 
answered me surlily he had no fool with him, for 


that he travelled alone. ‘ Ay, my lord,’ says I, ‘ I 
often travel alone, and yet they will have it 1 alwajs 
carry a fool with me.’ This raised a laugli among 
the by-standers, on Avhich he gave me a blow. 1 
immediately eomplaiiiiai of this usage; to the Sim- 
ple, who dismissed the carl from court with very 
liard words, instead of granting him the favour he 
solicited. 

“ I give you these rather as a specimen of my 
interest and impudema; than of my wit— indeed, my 
jests were commonly more admired than they ought 
to be ; for perhaps I was not in K'ality much more 
a wit than a fool. But, with the latitude of un- 
bound(;d scurrility, it is easy enough to attain the 
character of wit, especially in a court, where, as all 
persons hate and envy one another heartily, and are 
at the same time oliliged by the constrained beha- 
viour of civility to profess the greatest liking, so it is, 
and must be, wonderfully pleasant to them to see the 
follies of their acquaintaiiee exposed by a third per- 
son. Besides, tlie opinion of the court is as uniform 
as the fashion, and is always guided by the will of 
j the prince or of the favourite. I doubt not that 
Caligula’s horse was universally h(‘ld in his court to 
be a good and able consul. In tin; same manner 
was I nniv(‘i'sully acknowledged to be tin; wittiest 
fool in the world. ICvery word I said raised laughter, 
and was h(;ld to la; a jest, especially by the ladies, 
wlio sonielimes laughed before, I had discovered my 
sentiment, and often n'peated that as a jest which I 
<dd not even intend as one. 

” t was as severe on tin; ladies as on the men, and 
with tin; same impunity; but this at last cost me 
dear: for once having joked on the beauty of a lady 
whosx'’ name was Adelaide, a favourite of the Sim- 
ple’s, she pretcndi'd to smih; and be pleased at my 
wit with the rest of the cmipuny ; hut in reality she 
highly resented it, and i*mleavoured to undermine 
me with the king. In whicli she so greatly succeeded 
(for what cannot a lavourite woman do with one 
who deserves tlie surname of Simple I) that the 
king grew every day more reserved to me, and when 
I a!t«‘mpted any freedom gave me such marks of his 
displeasure, that the courtiers who have all hawks’ 
eyes at a slight from the sovereign, soon discerned 
it: and indeed, had I been blind enough nut to 
have discovered that I had lost ground in the Simple’s 
fiivour by his own change in his earriage towards me, 

I nuet have found it, nay even felt it, in the be- 
haviour of tlie courtiers : for, as iiiy conijiany was 
two days before solieit(;d with the utmost eagerness, 
it was now rejected with as much scorn. I was 
now the jest of the usluus and pages ; and an oflieer 
of the guards, on whom 1 was a little jfx ose, j 
me a box on the ear, bidding me make free with my 
equals. This very fellow had been toy butt for many 
years, without daring to lift bis band against me. 

“ But though 1 visibly perceived the alteration i 
tlie Simple, i was utterly unable to inakt' any guess 
at the occasion. I had not the least suspicion of 
Adelaide ; for, besides lu?r being a very good-hu- 
moured woman, T liad oft(‘n made severe jests on 
her reputation, vvliii’h 1 had all the i’<’ason imaginable 
to believe Iiad given Iier no oll’eiiee. But I soon 
p.xv. Ived that a woi.iaii will hear the most hitter 
ceiv ures oil hvv moials easiiM* than the smallest re- 
llectioii on her beauty ; for slie now declared pub- 
licly, that 1 ought to be dismissed from court, as 
the stupidest of fools, and one in whom there wa^ 
no diversion ; and that she wondered how any per- 
son could have so little taste as to imagine I had 
any wit. This speech was echoed through the 
drawing-room, and agreed to by all present. Every 
one now put on an unusual gravity on their coun- 
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tenancc whenever I spoke ; and it was as much out 
of my power to raise a hiuj^h as formerly it had 
been for me to open my mouth without one. 

“ While my affairs were in this posture I went 
one day into the circle without my fool’s dress. 
The Simple, who would still speak to me, cried out, 
‘ So fool, what’s the matter now t ’ * ^ir,’ answered 
I, ‘ fools are like to be so common a commodity at 
court, that I arn weary of my coat.* ‘ Ifow dost 
thou meanT answered the Sirnj)Ie ; ‘what can make 
them commoner now than usual ?’ — ‘ O, sir,’ said 1, 
‘ there are ladies here make your majesty a f )ol every 
day of their lives.’ The Sim])le took no notice of 
my jest, and several present said my bom‘s ought to 
be broke for my impudence ; but it pleased the queen, 
who, knowing Adelaide, whom she hated, to be the 
cause of my disgrace, obtained me of the king, and 
took me into her service ; so that 1 Avas heiicefortli 
called the queen’s fool, and in her court received the 
same honour, and had as much wit, as I had formerly 
had in the king’s. Hut as the (pieeii had ie;iUy no 
pOAver unless cner her own domestics, I Avas not 
treatetl in general with (hat complacence, nor did I 
receive those brif)cs and ])resents, Avhich had once 
fiillen to my share. 

“ Nor did this confined respect continue long: for 
the queen, av)io had in fact no taste for humour, 
soon grcAV si(;k of my foolery, and, forgetting the 
cause for which she had taken me, neglected me so 
much, that her court grew intolerable to luy temper 
and I broke niy heart and died. 

“ Minos laughed heartily at several things in my 
story, and then, telling nn; no one played the fool in 
Rlysium, hid me go back again.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Juliiui ap])oars iu the obaraotor of a begi'ar. 

“ 1 NOAV returned to Rotiie, and was born into a 
very poor and numerous family, Avlii<rli, to be boiiCst 
Avith yon, procjired its livelihood by begging. This, 
if you Avas inner yourself of the calling, y(*n do not 
know, I suppose', to l)(? as rt'gidar a trade as any 
other ; to have its several rules and secrots, or mjs- 
lerios, which to learn lespiire perhaps as tedious an 
apprenticeship as those of any craft whate\er. 

“ 'I’he first thing we are taught is the countenance 
misenible. This indeed nature makes unieli easier 
to some than others ; but there an; none wln> cannot 
accornjilish it, if tliey begin early enough in youtli, 
iMid before the muscles are grown too stubborn. 

“ The second thing is the voice lamentable. In 
this qualification too nature must have her share 
In producing the most eoiisummate exeellence : Iioav- 
cver, art Avill here, as in every other instanc<*, go a 
great way Avith industry and apj)lication, even Avith- 
out the assistance of genius, especially if the student 
begins young. 

“ There are many other instructions, but these 
are the most considerable. Tin; women arc taught 
one practice more than the men, for they are in- 
fitructcd iu the art of crying, that is, to have their 
tears ready on all occasions : but this is attained 
very easily by most. Some indeed arrive ;it the 
Utmost perfection in this art with incredible facility. 

“ No profession requires a deeper insight info hu- 
man nature than the beg*gar*s. Their knoAvhalge of 
the jiassions of men is so extensive, that 1 have often 
thought it would be of no little serviee to a poli- 
tician to have bis education among them. Nay, 
there is a much greater analogy between tln*se two 
characters than is imagined ; for both concur in 
their first and grand prinei[)le, it being equally their 
business to delude and impose on mankind. It 


must be confessed that (hey differ widely in the 
degree of advantage which they make by their 
deceit ; for, whereas the beggar is contented with a 
little, the politician leaves hut a little behind. 

“ A very great English philosopher hath remarked 
our policy, in taking care never to .'iddress any one 
with a title inferior to what he really claims. My 
lather was of tin* same opinion ; for I remember 
when I was a boy, tlie pope happening to pass by, I 
tended him with ‘Fray, sir;’ ‘For Hod’s sake sir;’ ‘ For 
the Lord’s sake, sir ;’ To which heanswen'd gravely, 
Sirrah, sirrah, you ought to he whippt'd for taking the 
Lord’s name in vain; and in vain it was indeed, for 
he gave me nothing. JMy father, overhearing this, 
took his advice, ami whipped me very severely. While 
I was under correction I promiscal often never to 
take the Jjord’s name in vain any more. My father 
then said, ‘Child, I do not whip yon for taking his 
name in vain; 1 whip you for not ealling the pope 
his holiness.' 

“ If all men were so wise and gootl to follow tin* 
clergy’s example, the iniisaiiee of beggars would 
soon be removed. I do not remember to have been 
above twice relieved by them during iriy whole 
state of beggary. Once was by a very well-look- 
ing man, who gave me a small piece of silver, and 
declared bo had given me more than he had left him- 
self; tlie ollu'v was by a s])ri.U’e young fellow, who 
had that very day lirsl put on liis robes, whom I 
attended willi ‘ Pray, reverend sir, good revtuviid sir, 
<M)iisider your clotli.’ He aiiswerc'd, ‘ I do, child, con- 
sider my ofiiee, and 1 hope all our (doth do the 
same.’ He then threw down some money, and 
strutted oil* with great dignity. 

“ With tlie women I had one general formulary: 

‘ Sweet pretty lady,’ ‘(iod bh^ss your ladyship,’ ‘Hod 
bless your handsome face.’ This generally suc- 
ceeded ; but I ol)S(‘rv('d the uglier the Avoman was, 
the surer 1 was of sueee'ss. 

“ It was a constant maxim among ns, that the 
greater n'timuj any one travelled with the less ex- 
pcetalion we might promise onrsidves from them ; 
Init wlu'iievi'r we saw a vehiide with a single or no 
servant we imagined our booty sure, and were seldom 
deceived. 

“ We. observed grc'at ditl’erence introdncf'd by linn; 
and eircumstanec! in the same person ; for instance, 
a losing gamester is soinetinies gc'iierous, but trmn 
a winner you will as easily obtain bis soul as a 
single groat. A lawyer travelling from Ids country 
seat fo lds clients at Rome, and a pliysician g(dng to 
visit a patient, Avere always wortli asking; but the 
same on tlii'ir return were (according to our cant 
phrase) unlouehable, 

‘‘ The most geii(.*ral, and indeed tlie (nu'st, maxim 
among us was, that those; who possessed (be least 
Avere alAvays the readiest to givi;. ^J'hc chief art ot a 
b(;ggarnian is, tberclore, to discern tlie rich lioni 
the poor, which, though it be only distinguishing 
sulistauce from sliadoAV, is by no moans attaiiiabk* 
without a pretty good ciipaeUy and a vast degree of 
attention ; for these two are eternally industrious in 
endeavouring to counterfeit each other. In this 
deceit, the poor man is more heartily iu earnest to 
doceivi* you than the ri(d), Avho, amidst all the em- 
lilems of jiovcrly Avhieh lu; puts on, still pc’rmd*^ 
some mark of his wealtli to strike the eye;. Ihus, 
while his apparel is not Avortk a groat, his fingef 
Avears a ring of value, or his pocket a gold Avaten. 
lu a word, he. seems rather to allect poverty to 
insult than impose on you. Now the poor man, 
on the contrary, is vi'i y sincere in his desire of pass- 
ing for rich ; hut (be eagerness of (his desire hurriei 
him to oAcrai’t Ids [»ait, and lie betrays himscil .»■ 
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one who is drunk by his overacted sobriety. Thus, 
ijistead of being attended by one servant well 
mounted, he will have two ; and, not being able to 
purchase or maintain a second horse of value, one 
of his servants at least is mounted on a hued rascal- 
lion. He is not contented to go plain and neat in 
his clothes; he therefore claps on some tawdry or- 
nament, and what he adds to the fineness of his 
vestment he detracts from the fineness of liis linen. 
Without descending into more minute particulars, I 
believe 1 may assert it as an axiom of indubitable 
truth, that whoev(?r shows you In; is either in him- 
s-'lf or his eejuipage as gaudy as he ean, eonvinces 
30U he is more so than he ean afford. Now', when- 
ever a man’s expense exccM'ds bis income, be is in- 
different ill the degree; Ave had therefore nothing 
more to do Avith such than to flatter them Avith 
tlieir Avealth and splendour, and Avere aUvays certain 
of success. 

“ There is, indeed, one kind of rich man Avho is 
commonly more liberal, namely, wln'n; riches sur- 
j)rise him, as it Avere, in tlio midst of poverty and 
(listless, tlie eonsequeiiee of Avliieh is, 1 own, some- 
times execssiv(5 avarice, but oftener extreme pro- 
digality. 1 remember one of these avIio, having re- 
(‘(‘i\ed a pretty huge sum of money, gave me, Avhen 
I begged ail obolus, a Avliolo talent ; on which his 
frii'iid having reprovt'd lihn, lii? aiiswcn'd, Avitli an 
oath, * Wliy nott Have I not fifty left T 

“ The life of a beggar, if men estimated things by 
their real essence, and not by tlnur outAvard false 
ajipearance, Avould be, perhajis, a more desirable 
situation than any of tliose Avliith ambition per- 
suades us, Avitli sueh tlilTiculty, danger, and often 
villany, to aspire to, 'I’he wauls of a beggar are 
et)iunionly ns eliirnerical as the abundance of a noble- 
man ; for bi’sides vanity, Avbicdi a judicious beggar 
Avill always apply to Avith Avoiulerful efiicacy, there 
are in reality very few natures so liardened as not 
to conijiassionate poverty and distress uheit the 
incdoniinamiy of some other passion dofli not pro- 
A('iit 1I10111. 

‘‘ d'here is one happiness Avbich attends money 
got. Avith ease, namely, that it is iu‘ver hoarded ; 
otlierwis(?, as Ave ha\e frecjueiit opjiortunities of 
growiiig rich, that canker care might prey upon our 
quiet, as it doth on others ; l)ut our money sl(»ek Ave 
spend as fast as av(’ acijuire it ; usually at least, for 
f speak not Avithout exception ; tlius it gives us 
mirth only, and no trouble. Indeed, tlie luxury of 
our lives miglit introduce diseases, did not our daily 
evercise prevent them. Tfiis gives us an appetite 
and relish for our dainties, and at the saim; time an 
antidote against the evil effects Avliicli sloth, united 
Av itli luxury, induces on tlie habit of a liuinau body. 
Hnr Avoineii avc enjoy Avith ecstasies at least cijual 
to what the greatest men feel in their embraces. I 
can, I am assured, say of myself, that no mortal 
could reap more perfect hapjiiness from the tender 
passion than my fortune had decreed me. I married 
a charming young Avoraaii for love ; she was the 
daughtc'r of a neighbouring beggar, avIio, Avith au 
improvidence too often s(‘en, spent a very large in- 
come Avhich he procured by his yirofessioii, so that 
be Avas able to give her no fortune doAMi ; however, 
at hi.s deatli he left her a very Avell aeeustomed 
hegging-hut, situated on the side of a steep liill, 
Avluue travellers could not immediately escape from 
US, and a garden adjoining, Inuiig the twenty-eighth 
part of an acre, well jilanted. She made the best of 
Aviv(*s, bore me nineteen children, and never failed, 
unless on her lying-in, Avhich generally lasted three 
ila\s, to get my supper ready against my return 
home in an eiening; this being my favourite meal, 


and at Avhicli T, as Avell a.s my whole family, greatly 
enjoyed ourselves ; the jnincipal subject of our dis- 
course being generally the boons we had that day 
obtained, on Avhich oceasiens, laughing at the folly 
of the donors made 110 ineoiisiderable part of the en- 
tertainment ; for, whatever might be their motive 
for giving, Ave constantly imputcul our success to our 
having flattered their vanity, or overreached Iheir 
understaiiding. 

“ But perhaps I have dAvelt too long on this cha- 
racter; 1 shall conclude, therefore, Avith telling you 
that after a life of 102 years' continuance, during all 
Avhich 1 had never known any sif;kiiess or infirmity 
but that Avhich old age necessarily imluced, I at last, 
Avithout the least pain, Avent out like the snuff of a 
caudle. 

“ Minos, having heard my history, bid me com- 
pute, if 1 could, hoAv many li(‘s I had told in my 
life. As Ave are here, by a certain fated necessity, 
oliligcd to confine ours(‘jves to truth, I ansAvered, I 
believed about 50,000,000. He then replied, with 
a froAvii, ‘ Can such a Avrctch conceive any hopes of 
entering Eljsium V I immediately turned about, 
and, upon the Avhole, was i^ joiced at his not calling 
me back." 


CHAPTER XX. 

Julian performa the part uf a statcKinan. 

“ It Avas now rny fortune to be born of a German 
princess ; but a man-mithvife, jmlling my head off 
in delivering my motluu*, put a speeily end to my 
princely life. 

“ Spirits Avbo end their lives before they are at 
the age of five years are immialiately ordered into 
other bodies ; and it Avas noAv my fortune to perform 
sevmal infancies before I could again entitle myself 
to au examination of Minos. 

“At length I was destined once more to play a 
considcM’ahle part on the stage. I Avas born in Eng- 
land, in t)ie reign of Ethelred II. My fallier’s 
name avus IJlnotli: he was earl or thane of Sussex. 
1 was ufterAvards knoAvn by the name of earl Good- 
Avin, and began to make a coiisidc'rablc figure in the 
Avorld in the time of Harold Harefoot, Avhom I j)ro- 
eured to be made king of Wess(‘\, or the West 
Savons, in prejudice of Hardicanutc, Avliose mother 
Emma endeavoured aftcrAvards to set another of her 
stms on tlic throne; hut I circumvented her, and, 
communicating her design to the king, at tlie same 
time acquainted liim Avith a ])roject Avhicli I had 
formed for the murder of these two young princes. 
Emma had sent for these her sons from Normandy, 
Avitli tlie king’s leave, Avhom she liad deceived by 
her religious Ixdiaviour, and pretended neglect of 
all AA’orldly affairs ; but 1 jirevailed Avith Harold to 
invite these jirinccs to his court, and put them to 
death. The prudent mother sent only Alfred, re- 
taining EtlAvard to lierself, as she suspected my ill 
designs, and thought I should not venture to execute 
them on one of her sons, Avhile she secured the other ; 
but she was deceived, for 1 had no sooiu'r Allred in 
my possession than 1 eausfMl him to be (•(.uulucted to 
Ely, Avhere I orib'red liis eyes to be jmt out, and 
sifterAvards to be confined in a monastery. 

“This AYUS one of those cruel expedients Avliich 
great nu’ii satisfy themselves Avell in executing, by 
concluding tliem to b(- necessary to the scnice of 
their prince, Avho is tin? siqiport of their ambition. 

“ Edward, the other son of Emma, escaped again 
to Normandy; Avlience, after the death of Harold 
and Hardicaiuite, he made no senqile of applying to 
my protection and favour, though he bad before pro- 
secuted me witli all the vcngiaince he Avas able, for 
the jiiuidcr of bis brother; but in all great affairt 
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private relation must yield to public interest. Having 
therefore concluded very advantageous terms for 
myself with him, 1 made no scruple of patronising 
his cause, and soon placed him on the throne. Nor 
did I conceive the least apprehension from his re- 
sentment, as 1 knew my power was loo great for 
him to encounter. 

“ Among other stipulated conditions one was to 
marry my daughter Editha. This Edward consented 
to with great reluctance, and I had afterwanls no 
reason to be pleased with it ; for it raised her, who 
had been ray favourite child, to such an opinion of 
greatness, that, instead of paying me tlui usual re- 
spect, she frequently threw in my teeth (as often at 
least as I gave her any admonition), that she was 
now a queen, and that the cliaracter and title of 
father merged in that of subject. This behaviour, 
however, did not cure me of my airection towards 
her, nor lessen the uneasiness which I afterwards 
bore on Edward’s dismissing her from his bed. 

“ One thing which principally induced me to 
labour the promotion of Edward was the simplicity 
or weakness of that prince, under whom 1 promised 
myself absolute, dominion under another name. Nor 
did this opinion deceive me ; for, during his whole 
reign, my administration was in the highest degree 
despotic : 1 had everything of royalty but the out- 
ward ensigns ; no man ever applying ftjr a place, or 
any kind of preferment, but to me only. A circum- 
stance which, as it greatly enriched iny coffers, so it 
no less pampered iny ambition, and satisfied my 
vanity with a numerous attendam^e ; and I had the 
pleasure of seeing those who only bowed to the 
king prostrating themselves before me. 

“ Edward the Confessor, or St. Edward, as some 
have calhid him, in derision I suppose, being a very 
silly fellow, had all tlie faults incident, and almost 
inseparable, to fools. He married my danghter 
Editha from his fear of disobliiig me ; and after- 
wards, out of hatred to me, refused even to consum- 
mate his marriage, though she was one of the most 
beautiful women of her age. He. was likewise guilty 
of the basest ingratitude to his mother (a vice to 
which fools are chiefly, if not only, liable) ; and, in 
return for her endeavours to ])rocurc him a throne 
in his youth, confined her in a loathsome prison in 
her old age. This, it is true, he did by my advice ; 
but as to her walking over nine ploughshares red- 
hot, and giving nine manors, when she had not one 
ill her possession, there is not a syllable of veracity 
ill it. 

“ The first groat perplexity I fell into was on the 
account of my son Swane, who had deflowered the 
abbess of Leon, since called lA'ominster, in Here- 
fordshire. After this fact he retired into Denmark, 
whence ho sent to me to obtain his pardon. The 
king at first refused it, being moved thereto, as 1 
aft<?rwards found, by some cliurclimen, particularly 
by one of his chaplains, whom 1 had prevented from 
obtaining a bishopric. Upon this my son Swane 
invaded the coasts with several ships, and committed 
many outrageous cruelties^ 'which, indeed, did his 
business, as they served me to apply to the fear of 
this king, which I had long since discovered to be 
his predominant passion. And, at last, he who had 
refused pardon to his first offence submitted to give 
it him after he had committed many other more 
monstrous crimes; by which his pardon lost all 
grace to the offended, and received double censure 
from nil others. 

** The king was greatly inclined to the Normans, 
bad created a Norman archbishop of Canterbury, 
and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. I 
bad no other objection to this man than that he 


rose without my assistance ; a cause of dislike 
which, in the reign of great and powerful favour- 
ites, hath often proved fatal to the persons who 
have given it, as the persons thus raised inspire us 
constantly with jealousies and apprehensions. Eor 
when we promote any one ourselves we taki) elFect- 
iial care to prt^serve such an ascendant over him 
that wo can at any time reduce him to his former 
degree, should he dare to act in oi)i)ositioii to our 
wills ; for which reason we never suffer any to come 
near the prince, but such as we are assured it is im- 
possible should be capable of engaging or improving 
his affection; no prime minister, as I appreliemi, 
esteeming himself to be safe while any other shares 
the. ear of his prince, of whom we are as jealous as 
the fondest husband can be of his wife. ^Vhoever, 
therefore, can approach liim by any other channel 
than that of ourselves, is, in our opinion, a declare^ 
enemy, and one whom the first principles of i^olic} 
oblige us to demolish with the utmost expedition. 
Eor the affection of kings is as [)recarious as that of 
women, and tin; only way to secure either to our- 
selves is to keep all others from them. 

“ But the archbishop did not let matters rest on 
suspicion. He soon gave open proofs of his interest 
with the Confessor in procuring an oflictj of soriu! 
importance for one Iloilo, a Homan of m(*aii ('X- 
traction and very despicaljle i)arls. When 1 repre- 
sented to th(3 king the indecency of conferring such 
an honour on such a fellow, he answered me tliat 
he was the archbislu.)|)’s relation. * Then, sir,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ ho is related to your enemy.' Nothing 
more passed at that time. ; but 1 soon perceived, !>y 
the anrhbishop’s behaviour, that the king had ac- 
quainted him with our private discours(‘ ; a suf- 
licieiit assurance of his confldcncc in him and ne- 
glect of me. 

“The favour of princes, when once lost, is re- 
coverablc only by the gaining a situation wliich may 
make you terrible (o them. As T had no doubt of 
having lost all creilit witli this king, which indeed 
had boenorginally foiimled and constantly sup- 
ported by his fear, so 1 took the method of terror to 
regain it. 

“The earl of Boulogne coming over to visk the 
king gave me an opportunity of breaking out 
into open opposition ; for, as the carl was on Ids re- 
turn to France, one of his servants, who was sent 
lu'fore to procure lodgings at Dover, and insisted on 
having them in the house of a private man in spile 
of (he owner’s teeth, was, in a fray which ensued, 
kille<l oil the s])ot ; and the earl himself, arriviug 
there soon after, very narrowly escapi*d with his life. 
The earl, enraged at this aflVont, rettirneil to tlu' 
king at Gloucester with loud complaints ami d('- 
mands of satisfaction. Edw^ard consented to his de- 
mands, and oT’dered me to chastise the rio(»Ts, who 
were umler rriy government as earl of Kent: but, in- 
stead of obeying these orders, 1 answereu, with some 
warmth, that the English were not uso»l to punisli 
people unheard, nor ought their rights and privi- 
leges to be violated ; that the accused should b<! 
first summoned — if guilty, should make satisfaction 
both with body and estate, but, if innocent, should 
be discharged. Adding, with great ferocity, that as 
earl of Kent it "was my duty to protect those under 
my government against the insults of foreigners. 

“ This accident was extremely lucky, as it gave 
niy quarrel with the king a popular colour, and so 
ingratiated me with the people, that when I set up 
my standard, which I soon after did, they readily 
and cheerfully listed under my hanners and em- 
braced iny cause, which I p(‘rsuaded them 
their own ; for that it was to protect them against 
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foreigners that I had drawn my sword. The word 
foreigners with au l^nglishman hatli a kind of ma- 
gical effect, they having the utmost hatred and aver- 
sion to them, arising from the cruelties they suffered 
trom the Danes and some other foreign nations. No 
wonder tliereforc they espoused my cause in a quar- 
rel which had such a beginning. 

“ Hut what may he somewhat more remarkable 
is, tiiat when 1 afterwards returned to England 
from banisluneiit, and was at the head of an army 
of the Flernisli, who were preparing to plunder the 
city of London, I still persisted tliat I was come to 
defend tlie English from tl]e danger of foreigmjrs, 
and gained their credit. Indeed, there is no lie so 
gross hut it may be imposed on the people hj those 
whom they esteem their patrons and defenders. ' 

“ IMie king saved his eity by being reconciled to 
me, and taking again my daughter, wdiom he had 
put away from him ; and thus, liaviiig frightened the 
king into what concessions T thought j)roper, I dis- 
missed my army and fieet, with which I intended, 
could I nut hav(i succeeded otherwise, to have sacked 
the city of liOiidon and ravaged the whole country. 

“ I was no sooner re-eslahlislicd in the king’s favour, 
or, what was as Avell for me, l.hti ajjptnirama* of it, 
than I fell violently on the archbishop. He had of 
himself retired to his monastery in Normandy ; but 
that did not (roiiloiit me : I had him formally banislied, 
the see declared vacant, and then filled up by ano- 
ther. 

“I enjoyed my grandeur a ^ery short time after 
my restoration to it; for (he king, luiting and fearing 
me to a very gia'at d('groe, and Hiiding no means of 
Oiieiily desi roving me, at last cfiVTt(‘d liis purpose hy 
poison, and (hmi Sj)read abroad a ridi(!ulous story of 
my wishing (Ik; next morsel might ehokt*, me if 
I had liad any liaiid in tlie death of Alfred ; and, ac- 
cordingly, (hat tlie next morsel, by a divine Judg- 
ment, stuck in my throat and performed tliat olbee. 

“This of a stati’sniaii weis one of iny worst stages 
in the other world. It is a post subjeeled (iaily to 
tlie greatest danger and inquii'ludo, and attended 
with less jileasure and less ease. In a word, it is a 
]iill which, was it not gilded over by ambition, 
would appear nauseous and detestable in the eye 
of every one ; and perhaps tliat is one reason why 
Minos so greatly compassionates the ease of those 
who swallow it: for that just judge told me he al- 
ways aeipiittcd a prime minister who could produce 
one. single good action in his whole life, let him 
have committed ever so many crimes. Indeed, I 
understood him a little too largely and was stepping 
towards the gate ; but he pulled me hy the sleine, 
and, telling me no prime minister ever entered there, 
hid me go back again ; saying, he thought I had 
sullicient reason to rejoice in my escaping the bot- 
tomless pit, W'hich half my crimes committed in any 
other capacity would have entitlcil me to. 

CIIArTER XXL 

Juliau’s adventures iu the post of a soldier. 

“ I WAS horn at Eaen in Normandy. My mother's 
name was Alatilda ; as for my father, I am not so 
certain ; for the good woman on her death-bed as- 
sured me she herself eonld bring her guess to no 
greater certainty than to five of duke ^ViUiam’s cap- 
tains. AVhen I was no more than thirteen (being 
indeed a surprising stout boy of my age) I enlisted 
uito the army of duke William, afterwards known 
by the name of William the Conqueror, landed witV 
him at Pemesey or Pemsey in Sussex, and was pre 
sent at the famous battle of Hastings. 

At the lirst onset it was impossible to dcsciib 


my conslernation, which was heightened by the fall 
if two soldiers who stood by me ; but this soon 
bated, and hy degrees, as my blood grew warm, 1 
bought no more of my own safety, but fell on the 
enemy wdth great fury, and did a good deal of "exe- 
•utioii ; till unhappily 1 rectuved a wound in my 
high, which rendered me uiialile to stand any longer, 
so tiiat I now lay among the dead, and was con- 
itantly cxiiosed to the danger of being trainjiled to 
eatli, as w ell by my fellow-soldiers as by the enemy, 
lowever, 1 had the fortune to escape it, and con- 
inued the remaining part of the day and the night 
bllow'ing on the ground. 

“ The next morning, the duke sending out parties 
liring oft* the w'ouiided, I wais found almost expiring 
vith loss of blood; notwithstanding which, as im- 
uediale care w as taken to dress my wounds, youth 
lid a robust constitution stood my friends, and I 
ecovered after a long and tedious indisposition, and 
.vas again able to use my limbs and do rny duty. 

“ As soon as Dover was taken I was conveyed 
hither with all the rest of tlie sick and W’ounded. 
lere I recovered of my wound ; but fell afterwards 
nto a violent ftux, w hich, when it departed, left me 
0 weak that it was long before I could regain my 
itrength. And what most afflicted me was, that 
iiriiig my whole illness, when I laiiguislied under 
,'aiit as well as sickness, I had daily tin; mortitica- 
ion to see and hear the riots and exc(;ss of my fel- 
ow- soldiers, who had happily escaped safe from the 
jattle. « 

“ 1 w'as no sooner w’cll than I w^as ordered into 
garrison at Dover-cast le. The ofliccrs here fared 
ery indifferently, hut the jirivate men much worse. 

A'e had great scarcity of provisions, and, what W'as 
.'t more intolerable, wen; so closely contlned for 
ant of room (four of us being obliged to lie on 
he same bundle of straw'), that many died, and most 
iekeiied. 

“ Here 1 had remained about four months, when 
m? night w’c won; alarmed with the arrival of the earl 
f Houlogne, who had come over privily from 
'ranee, and cndeavoun'd to surprise the castle. 
The ilesign proved inett*eetnal ; for the garrison 
laking a brisk sally, most of his men w'(;re tumbled 
own the precipice, and he returned with a very few 
ack to Erunci;. In this action, however, I had the 
lisfortune to come oft' with a broken arm ; it was 
() shattered, that, besides a great deal of pain and 
iiiscry which I endured in my cure, I was disabled 
or iipwanis of three months. 

“ Soon after my recovery I had contracted an amour 
vith a young woman whose parents lived near tlie 
;arrison, and were iu much better circumstances 
han I had reason to expect should g.ive their consent 
o the match. However, as she was extremely fond 
if me (as I was ind(;od distractedly enamoured 
f her), they W'ere prevailed on to comply witli lier 
desires, and the day was fixed for our marriage. 

“On the evening preceding, while I was exulting 
with the eager expeelatioii of the happiness 1 was 
ho next clay, to enjoy, I roceivcMl orders to march 
;arly iu the morning towards Windsor, where a largo 
army w'as to be formed, at the h(;ad ol which the 
king intended to march into the west. Any person 
who h;ith ever been in love may easily imdgine 
what 1 felt in my mind tin receiving those orders ; 
and what still heightened my torments was, that the 
commanding officer would not permit any one to go 
out of the garrison that evening ; so that I had not 
evt'ii an opportunity of taking leave of my beloved. 

“ The morning came which was to have put mo 
in the possession of my wishes; but alas’, the scene 
was now changed, and all the hopes whieV* I had 
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raised were now so many ghosts to haunt, and 
furies to torment me. 

** It was now the midst of winter, and very severe 
weather for the season ; when we were obliged to 
nmRe very long and fatiguing inarches, in which W'c 
suffered all the inconveniences of cold and hunger. 
The niglit in which I expected to riot in the arms 
of my beloved mistress I \vas obliged to take up 
with a lodging on the ground, exposed to the in- 
clemencies of a rigid frost ; nor could I obtain the 
least comfort of sleep, which shunned me as its ene- 
my. In short, the horrors of that night are not to be 
described, or perhaps imagined. 'I'hey made such 
an impression (in iny soul, that I was forced to he 
dipped three times in the river Lethe to prevent my 
reniernbiiriug it in the characters which I afterwards 
peTformod in the flesh.’* 

Here I interrupted Julian for the first time, and 
told him no such dipping hadliappened to me in my 
voyage from one world to the other: but he satisfied 
me bj saying “ that this only ha])pened to those 
spirits which relnriied into the flesh, in order to jire- 
vent that reminiscence which Plato mentions, and 
which would otherwise cause great confusion in the 
otlier world.” 

lie then proceeded as follow’S : “We continued a 
very laborious march to Exeter, wdiieh we W'ere 
ordered to besiege. The town soon surrendered, 
and liis majesty built a castle there, which he gar- 
risoned with his Normans, and unhappily 1 had the 
misfortune to be one of the number. 

“ Here we were confined closer than I had been 
at Dover ; for, as the citizens w ere extremely dis- 
affected, we w’cre never suffered to go without the 
walls of the castle; nor indeed could w'e, unless in 
large bodies, without the utmost danger. We were 
likewise kept to coiitinnal duty, nor could any soli- 
citations prevail with the C(jninianding officer to give 
me a month’s ahsejice to visit my love, from whom 
I had no opportunity of hearing in all my long 
absence. 

“ However, in the spring, the people being more 
quiet, and another officer of a g(!ntler temper suc- 
ceeding to the principal command, I obtained leave 
to go to Dover ; but alas! what comfort did my long 
journey bring me t I found the parents of my 
darling in the utmost misery at her loss; for she had 
died, about a w*eek before niy arrival, of a consump- 
tion, w hich they imputed to her piui ag at my sudden 
departure. 

“ I now fell into Ibc most violent and almost raving 
fit of despair. I cursed myself, the king, and the 
whole world, which no longer seemed to have any 
delight for me. I threw myself on the grave of my 
deeease<l love, and lay there wdthout any kind of 
sustenance for two whole days. At last hunger, 
together with the j)ersiiasi()ns of some j)eople who 
took pity oil me, prevailed wdth me to quit that 
situation, and refresh myself with food. They then 
persuaded me to return to my post, and abandon a 
place where almost ev(Ty object I saw recalled ideas 
to my mind which, as they said, I should endea- 
vour with ray utmost force to expel from it. This 
advice at length succeeded ; the rathi'r, as the father 
and mother of iny beloved refused to see me, looking 
on me as the innocent but certain cause of the death 
of their only child. 

“ The loss of one we tenderly love, as it is one of 
the most bitter and biting evils which attend human 
life, so it wants the lenitive which palliates and 
softens every other calamity ; I mean that great 
reliever, hope. No man can be so totally undone, 
but that he may still cherish expectation : but this 
deprives us of all such comfort, nor can anything 


but time alone lessen it. This, however, in most 
minds, is sure to work a slow but effectual remedy ; 
so did it in mine ; for within a twelvmnonth I was 
entiredy reconciled to my fortune, and soon after 
absolutely orgot the object of a passion from which 
I had promised myself such extreme liappiiicss, and 
in the disappointment of which I had experienced 
such inconceivable misery. 

“ At the exj)iratiou of tlic month I returned to 
my garrison at Exeter ; where I Avas no sooner 
arrived than I was ordered to march into the north, 
to oppose a force there levied by the earls of Clnister 
and Northumberland. AVe came to York, where 
his majgsty pardoned the lioads of the rebels, and 
very severtdy punished some Avho were less guilty. 
It was partiiailarly my lot to be ordered to seize a 
poor man v.dio had never bec*ii out of his house, and 
convey him to prison. I detested this barbarity, y et 
was obliged to execute it; nay, though no reward 
would have bribed me in a private capacity to have 
acted such a part, yet so inucli sanctity is there in 
the commands of a monarch or general to a soldier, 
that I performed it Avithout reluctance, nor had the 
tears of his Avife and family any prevalence Avith me. 

“ But this, Avhich Avas a very small piece of mis- 
chief in comparison Avith many of my barbarities 
afterwards, Avas however the only one Avhich ever 
gave me any uneasiness; for Avheii the king IcdAus 
afterAvards into Northumberlaud to revenge those 
people’s having joined Avith Oshorui} the Dane in his 
invasion, and orders Avere given us to commit Avhat 
rav'ages Ave could, I Avas fi)rAvard in fulfilling them, 
and, among some lesser cruelties (I remember it yet 
Avith sorrow), I ravished a Avoman, murdered a lit lie 
infant l»laying in her lap, and then burnt her house. 
Ill short, for 1 have no pleasure in this part of my 
relation, I had my share in all the cruelties ex(‘reis(Ml 
on those poor \vreteh(*s ; which Avere so grievous, 
that for sixty miles togetlier, bi'tweeu York and 
Diirliam, not a single liouse, cliureh, or any other 
public or private edifice, Avas left standing. 

“We had pretty well devoured tin; country, Avheii 
Ave AVin-e ordered to marcli to the Isle of Ely, to op- 
pose llercAvard, a bold and stout soldier, Avho had 
under him a very large body of rebels, who had the 
impudence to rise against their king and conqueror 
(1 talk now in the sann^ style I did then) in defence 
of their liberties, as they called them. These Aveie 
soon subdued; but as 1 hapjiened (more to my 
glory than my comfort) to bi; ptisted in that part 
through which lIcrcAvavd cut bis Avay, 1 received a 
dreadful cut on the forehead, a second on the 
shoulder, and Avas run through the body Avith a 
pike. 

“ I languished a long time Avilh these Avoiiinls, 
Avhich made me incapable of attending the king 
into Scotland. However, I Avas able to go over 
with him afterwards into Normandy, in his expuH- 
tion against Philip, avIio had taken the opportunity 
of the troubles in England to invade that provinci;. 
Those few Normans avIio had surviv'cd tlndr Avoumls, 
and hud remained in tlic Isle of Ely, were all of 
our nation Avho Avent, the rest of his array being all 
composed of English. In a skirmisli near the town 
of Mans my leg Avas broke and so shattered that d 
Avas fonred to be cut olf. 

“ 1 Avas now disabled from serving longer in 
army; and accordingly, being discharged from tin? 
service, I retired to the place of my nativity, Avhere, 
in extreme poverty, and frequent bad health lr(»in 
the many Avounds I had received, I dragged on a 
miserable life to the age of sixty-three; my only 
pleasure hi’ing to recount the feats of my yonthi m 
Avhic/ narratives I generally exceeded the truth. 
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**lt woulil hn ciiiil uiipL'nsjuit to recount 

to you the sovorul iiiis»‘ries I siiUrrod iiftcr my re- 
turn to C’aeii ; let it sullieo, tlu^y wc'rc so terrible | 
that they iiulucod Minos to compassionate me, ami, | 
iiotwilhstamlin*' the barbarities 1 had been guilty of 
in Northumberland, to sutler me to go once more | 
back to earth." 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Wluit liappeniMl to Julian in the pertion of a tailor. 

Eohtunk now statiomnl me in a cliaracter which 
the ingratitmle of mankind hath put them on ridi- 
culing, though they owe to it not only a relief from 
\h3 inclemencies of cold, to which they wouhl otlicT- 
wise be exposed, but likewise a considerable satis- 
faction of their vanity. 'J'he character 1 mean was 
tliat of a tailor; which, if we consider it with due 
attention, must he confessed to have in it great 
dignity and importance. For, in reality, who coii- 
stituti's the dittereiit dc'grt'es belween men but the 
tailor t the prince indexed gives tin; title, but it is the 
tailor who makes the man. To Ins labours are 
owing the respect of crowds, and the awe which 
great men inspire into their beholders, though these 
are too often unjustly attributed to other motives, 
l^astly, tlu? ail miration of the fair is most commonly 
to be ])laced to his account. 

" I was just set up in my trade when I made three 
suits of line eloth(?s for king Stoplien’s coronation. 

1 (piestiou whether tin; person who wears the. rich 
coat hath so much pleasure and vanity in being ad- 
mired in it as we tailors liave from that admiration ; 
and perhaps a ])liilos<)plier would say he is not so 
well entithul to it. I hustled on the day of (he 
ceremony through the crowd, and it w;rs with in- 
creilihle delight 1 heard several say, as my clothes 
^valked by, ‘ Bless iin*, was over any tiling so line as 
the earl of Devonsliirc '? Sure he and sir Hugh 
Bigot ari! the two best dressed men I evi'r saw.* 
Now both those suits W(‘re of my making. 

"There would indeial be iutinite pleasure in 
working for the courtiers, as th(‘y are generally gen- 
teel men, and show one’s (dothes to the best ad\an- 
tage, was it not for one small diseoaragmuent ; tlii.s 
is, that they ne,ver pay. I solemnly protest, though 
1 lost, almost as miieh by the <tmrt in my life as I 
got by tlie city, I never (tarried a suit into the latter 
with half the satisfaction which 1 have »lone to the 
former; (hough from that I was certain of ready 
moiu'v, and from this almost as certain of no money 
at all. 

‘‘ (h:)urtiers may, ho'Nvever, be divided into two 
sorts, very essentially dillcrcnt from each other; 
into tlios(t who never intend to pay for their clothes; 
and tliose wlio do intend to pay for them, hut never 
happiMi to he able. Of the latter sort are many of 
tliose young gentlemen whom we cciuip out for the 
army, and who an*, unhappily for us, cut olf before 
th(*y arrive at preferment. This is the reason that 
tailors, in time, of waY, are mistaken for politicians 
by their in(|nisitiveiu^ss into the event of battles, 
one campaign very often proving the ruin of half a 
dozen of us. I am sure I had freijuent reason to 
curse that fatal battle of Cardigan, where tlic Welsh 
defeated some of king Stephen’s best troops, and 
where many a good suit of mine, unpaid for, fell to 
th(^ ground. 

“ The gentlemen of this honourable calling have 
fare(l much better in later ag(*s than wlnm I was of 
U ; tor now it seems the fashion is, when they ap- 
prehend their customer is not in the best circum- 
ulances, if they arc not paid as soon as they carry 
home the suit, they charge him in their book as 
much again as it is worth, and then send a gentle- 


man with a small scrip of parchment to demand the 
money. If tliis he not imimuliately paid tin? gentle- 
man takes the beau with him to his house, where 
he locks him up till the tailor is contented : but in 
my time these scrips of parchment were not in use ; 
and if the beau disliked paying for his clothes, as 
very often happened, we had no method of compel- 
ling him. 

" 111 several of the characters wdiich T have re- 
lated to you, I apprehend 1 have sometimes forgot 
myself, and consiilered myself as really interested 
as I was when I personated them on earth. 1 have 
just now caught myself in the fact ; for I have com- 
plained to you as bitterly of my customers as I for- 
merly used to do when I was the tailor: but in 
reality, thoiigli there were some few persons of very 
great ipiality, and some; others, who never paid 
their debts, yet those were but a few, and I had a 
method of repairing this loss. My customers I di- 
vided under three heads : those wlio paid ready mo- 
ney, those wlio paid slow, and those who never paid 
at all. The first of these I considered apart by 
themselves, as persons by whom 1 got a certain hut 
small profit. The two last I lumped together, mak- 
ing thos(* who paid slow contribute to repair my 
losses by tliose who did not pay at all. Thus, ujioii 
the whoh', I was a very incoiisid(?rable los(!r, and 
iniglit have left a fortune to my family, had I no ; 
launched forth into expenses whicli swallowed up 
all my gains. I had a wife and two children. 
These? indeed I kept frugally eiioiigli, for I half 
starved tliem ; hut I kept a mistress in a finer way, 
for whom I had a country house, pleasantly situated 
on the Thames, elegantly fitted up and neatly fur- 
nished. This woman might very properly be called 
my mistress, for she was most absolutely so; and, 
though her tenure was no higher than by my will, 
she (iomineered as tyrannically as if my chains hud 
been ri\eteil in the strongest manner. To all this 
I submitted, not tlirough any adoration of her 
beauty, which was indeed but indifferent. Her 
charms consisted in little wantonnesses, which she 
knew admirably well to use in hours of dalliance, 
and which, I helic’vc, are of all things tlic most de- 
lightful to a lover. 

" She was so profusely extravagant, tliat it seemed 
as if she had an actual intent to ruin me. This I 
am sure of, if sucli had been her real intention, she 
could have taken no properer way to accomplish it; 
nay, I mjsclf might appear to have had the same 
view ; for, besides this extravagant mistress and my 
country-house, I kept likewise a brace ot hunters, 
rather for that it was fashionable so to do than lor 
any great delight I took in the sport, wliicli I very 
little attonde(i ; not for want of leisure, tor few 
noblemen had so much. All tlie work I ever did 
was taking measure, and that only ot my greatest and 
best customers. I scarce ev(!r cut a piece ot cloBi in 
my life, nor was indeed much more able to tashion a 
coat than any gentleman in the kingdom. lids 
made a skilful servant too neci'ssary to me. He 
knew I must submit to any terms with, or any treat- 
ment from, him. He knew it was easier for him to 
find another such a tailor as mo than for me to 
procure such anoth(*r workman as him : for thi& 
reason he exerted the most notorious and cruel 
tyranny, seldom giving me a civil word ; nor could 
the utmost condescension on my side, though at- 
tended with continual presents and rewards, and 
raising his wages, content or please him. Ill a word, 
he w!^ as absolutely my master as was ever an am- 
bitious, industrious prime minister over an indolent 
and voluptuous king. All my other journeymen paid 
more respect to him than to me ; for they considered 
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my favour as a necessary consequence of obtaining 
his. 

" These were the most remarkable occurrence! 
while I acted this part. Minos hesitated a few mo- 
ments, and then bid me get back again, withou 
assigning any reason.’* 

CHAPTER XXI II. 

Tlie life of alderman Julian* 

“ I NOW revisited England, and was born at London. 
My father was one of the inagistr.'ites of that city. He 
had eleven cliildren, of whom 1 was the eldest. He 
had great success in trade, and grew extremely rich, 
but the largeness of his family rendered it impos- 
sible for him to leave me a fortune sufficient to live 
well on independent of business. 1 was accordingly 
brought up to be a fishmonger, in which ca]Kicity I 
myself afterwards acquired very eonsiderable wealth. 

The same disposition of mind which in princes 
is called ambition is in subjects named faction. To 
this temper I was greatly addicted from my youth. 
I w'as, while a boy, a great partisan of prince John’s 
against his brother Richard, during the latter’s ab- 
sence in the holy war and in his captivity. I was 
no more than ono-aiid-twenty when I first began 
to make political speeches in public, ami to endea- 
vour to foment disquietufie and discontent in the city. 
As 1 was pretty well qualified for this office, by a 
great fliumcy of words, an harmonious accent, a 
graceful delivery, and above all an invineible assur- 
ance, I hail soon acquired some reputation among 
tlie younger citizens, and some of the weaker and 
more inconsiderate of a riper age. This, co-operat- 
ing wdth my owui natural vanity, made me extrava- 
gantly proud and sujiercilious. I soon began to 
esteem myself a man of some consequence, and *o 
overlook persons every way my superiors, 

“ The famous Robin Hood, and his companion 
Little John, at this time made a considerable figure 
in Yorkshire. I took upon me to write a letter to 
the former, in tlie name of the city, inviting him to 
come to I.orulon, where I assured him of very good 
reception, signifying to him my own great weight 
and consequence, and how much I had disposed the 
citizens in his favour. Whether he received this letter 
or no I am not certain ; but he never gave me any 
answer to it. 

“ A little afterwards one William Eitz-Osborn, or, 
as he was nicknamed, William Long-Heard, began 
to make a figure in the city. He was a bold and an 
impudent fellow, and had raised himself to great po- 
pularity with the rabble, by ijretending to espouse 
their cause against the rich. I took this man’s part, 
and m.ade a public oration in his favour, setting him 
forth as patriot, and one who Iiad einb,arked in the 
cause of liberty : for which service he did not re- 
ceive me with the acknowledgments I expected. 
However, as I thought I should easily gain the as- 
cendant over this fellow, 1 eontinued still firm on 
his side, till the archbishop of Canterbury, with an 
armed force, put an end to his progress: for he was 
seized in Bow-church, where he had taken refuge, 
and with nine of his accomplices hanged iu chains. 

** I escaped narrowly myself ; for I was seized in 
the same church with the rest, and, as I liad been 
very considerably engaged in the enterprise, the 
archbishop was inclined to make me an example ; 
but my father’s merit, who had advanced a consider- 
able sum to qu!^en Eleanor towards the king’s ran- 
som, preserved me. 

“ The consternation my danger had occasioned 
kept me some time quiet, and I applied myself very 
assiduously to my trade. I invented all manner of 
methods to enhance the price of fish, and made use 


of my utmost endeavours to engross as much of the 
business as possible in my own hands. By these 
means I acquired a substance which raised me to some 
little consequence in the city, but far from elevating 
me to that degree which I had formerly flattereil my- 
self with possessing at a time when 1 was totally in- 
significant ; for, in a trading society, money must at 
least lay the foundation of all power and interest. 

** But as it liath been remarked that the same 
ambition which sent Alexander into Asia brings the 
wrestler on the green ; and as this s.arne ambition is 
as incapable as quicksilver of lying still ; so I, who 
was possessed perhaps of a share equal to what halli 
fired the blood of any of the heroes of antiiiuity, was 
no less restless and discontented w’ith ease and quiet. 
My first endeavours were to make myself head of my 
company, which Richard I. had just published, and 
soon afterwards 1 procured myself to be chosen 
alderman. 

“ Opposition is the only state which can give a 
subject an o[)p{)rtunity of exerting the disposition I 
was possessed of. Accordingly king John was no 
sooner seated on his throne tlian 1 began to (q)pose 
his measures, whether right or wrong. It is true 
that monarch had faults luiow'. He was so aban- 
doned to lust and luxury, tliat he addicted himself to 
the most extravagant excessi‘ss in both, while he iti- 
dolently sulfered the king of Eranci* to rob him of 
almost ail his foreign dominions : my opposition 
therefore was justifiable enough, and if iriy motile 
from within hail hcam as good as tiie occasion from 
W’ithout I should Inive had little excuse ; but, in 
truth, 1 sought nothing hut rny own prefernient, by 
making myself formidal>le to the king, and then sell- 
ing to lum the interest of that party by whose means 
I had become so. Indi'cd, had the publie good been 
rny care, however zealously 1 might have opposed the 
beginning of his reign, I slioukl not have scrupled to 
lend him my utmost assist.mce in the struggle be- 
tween liim and pope Innocent the tliinl, in wliieh he 
kvas so manifestly in the right ; nor liave sulfered the 
insolence of that pope, and the j)ovver of tlie king of 
France, to have compelled him in the issue basely to 
esigu his crown into the hands of tlie former, and 
receive it again as a vassal ; by means of wliich ao 
knowlcilgmcnt the# pope afterwards claimed this 
kingdom as a tributary fief to he held of the papal 
diair. A claim wliich occasioned great uneasiness 
,o many subsequent ])vinces, and brought numberless 
calamities on the nation. 

“As the king had, among other concessions, stipu- 
ated to pay an immediate sum of money to Frni- 
:lulj)h, w'hicli he had great difliculty to raise, it was 
ibsolutely necessary for him to apfily to the city, 
where my interest and j)opularity were so Iiigh tluit 
e had no hopes without my assistance. As 1 knew 
his, 1 took care to sell myself and country as high 
IS possible. U'ho terms 1 demanded, therefore, were 
a place, a pension, and a knighthood. All those 
were immediately consented to. I was fortliwitli 
vniglited, and promised the other two. 

“ I now mounted the hustings, and, without any 
•egard to decency or modesty, made as emphatical a 
ipeoch in favour of tlie king as before I had done 
against him. In this speech I justified all those 
iieasures which I had before coiulemncd, and pleaded 
as earnestly with my fellow-citizens to open their 
purses as 1 had formerly done to prevail with them 
.0 keep them shut. But, alas ! my rhetoric had not 
he elfect 1 proposed. The consequence of rny ar- 
guments was only contempt to myself. The people 
at first stared on one another, and aftei-wards began 
inanirnously to express tlieir dislike. An impudent 
Vllow among them, reflecting on my trade, cried out, 
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« Stinking fii^h ; ' which was immediately reiterated 
through the wJiolt* crowd. 1 was then forced to 
Slink away home ; hut I was not able to accomplish 
my retreat without being attended by the mob, who 
huzza’d me along the street with the repeated cries 
of ‘ Stinking lish.* 

“ I now proceeded to court, to inform his majesty 
of my faithful service, and how much 1 had sufleted 
in his cause. I found by my first reception he had 
already heard of my success. Instead of thanking 
me for my speech, he said the city should repent of 
their obstinacy, for that he would show them who 
he w'as : and so saying, he immediately turned that 
uart to me to which the toe of man hath so wonder- 
ful an affection, that it is very difficult, whenever it 
presents itsidf conveniently, to ki'ep our toes from 
the most violent and ardent salutation of it. 

“ I was a litt.h; lu'ltled at this behaviour, and wuth 
some earnestness claimed the king's fiillilling his 
premise' ; hut he retired Avithout answering me. I 
then applied to some of the courtiers, who Jiad lately 
])roress('(l great frendship to me, had eat at my house, 
and invited me. to theirs ; hut not one w’ould return 
me any answer, all running away from me as if I 
had been seized with some contagious distemper. I 
now found by experience tliat, as none can be so 
civil, so none can be ruder than a courtier. 

‘‘A few moments after the king’s retiring I W'as 
loft alone in tlu' room to consider what I shouhl do 
or whither 1 should turn myself. JVly reception in 
the city promised itself to be ecpial at least wdth what 
I found at court. How'evor, there was my home, 
and thither it was necessary I should retreat for the 
present. 

“ But, indeed, bad as 1 apprehended my treatment 
in the city would be, it exceeded iny expectation, 
i rode borne on an ainliliiig jiad through crowds 
who expressed every kind of disregard and contempt; 
podtiiig me not only with the most abusive language, 
but Avith dirt. HoAvmer, with much difficulty I ar- 
rived at last at my oavu house, with my bones whole, 
but covered OAcr with filth. 

“ When I was got Avithiii my doors, and had shut 
them against the mob, Avho had pretty Avell vented 
their spleen, and seemed now contented to retire, 
ruy wife, Avliom I found cryiiigover her children, 
and from Avhoiu T hud ho])cd some comfort in my 
atllictions, fell upon me in the most outrageous 
manner. She askial nit? wdiy 1 AA’ould venture on 
«uch pt step, Avithout eoiisiiltiug her ; she said her 
advice might have been ^■i^illy asked, if T Avas tt?- 
solved nut. to have been guided by it. That, Avhat- 
ev('r opinion I rniglit hav<; coneeived of her under- 
slanding, tlic? rest of tlio Avorld thought better of it. 
That T liud iKjver failed Avlieii I had a.sked her coun- 
sel, nor ever su(?ceeded Avithout it ; — with much more 
of the same kind, too tedious to mention ; conclud- 
ing that it Avas a monstrous behaviour to desert my 
party and conic over to the court. An abuse which 
I took Avorse than all the rest, as she had been con- 
stantly for several years assiduous in railing at the 
opjiosition, ill siding Avith the court-party, and beg- 
ging me to come over to it ; and especially after 
my iiieutioiiing the offer of knighthood to her, since 
Avhich time she had continually interrupted my re- 
j)05e Avith dinning in my ears the folly of refusing 
liououis and of adhering to a party and to princi- 
ples by which I was certain of procuring no advan- 
tage to myself and my family. 

“ I had noAV entirely lost my trade, so that I had 
not the least temptation to stay longer in a city 
where I was certain of receiving daily affronts and 
rebukes. I therefore made uj) my affiiirs with the 
utmost expedition, and, scraping together all I could, 


retired into the country, whore I spent the remainder 
of my days in universal contempt, being shunned by 
every body, perpetually abused by my wdfe, and not 
much respected by my children. 

“ Minos told me, though 1 had been a very vile 
fellow, he thought my sufferings made some atone- 
ment, and so bid me take the other trial.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

.Tiiliaii recounts wlial happened to him while he was a poet. 
“RoMKwas now the seat of my nativity, where I 
was horn of a family more remarkable for honour 
than riches. I was intended for the church, and had 
a pretty good education ; but my father dying while 
1 was young, and leaving me nothing, for he had 
wasted his whole patrimony, T was forced to enter 
myself in the order of mendicants. 

“ Wh«?u I Avas at school 1 had a knack of rliyrn- 
ing, which I unhappily mistook for genius, and in- 
dulged to my cost ; for my verses drcAV on me only 
ridicule, and I Avas in contempt called the poet. 

“ This humour jmrsued me through my life. My 
first composition after I left school Avas a panegyric 
on pope 7Vlcxander IV"., Avlio then pretended a pro- 
ject of dethroning the king of Sicily. On this sub- 
ject I comp(»scd a poem of about fittoen thousand 
lines, wliicli Avith much difficulty I got to be pre- 
sented to liis holiiH'ss, of Avhoin I expected great 
preferment as my rciAvard ; but I Avas cruelly disap- 
l)ointed : for Avheu I had Availed a year, Avithout 
hearing any of the eommendatioiis 1 had flattered 
myself Avith receiving, and being uoav able to con- 
tain no longer, I a])|)lied to a jesuit who Avas iny 
relation, and had the popci’s ear, to knoAV Avhat his 
holiness’s opinion Avas of my work : he coldly an- 
swere<l me that he Avas at that time busied in con- 
e<‘rns of loo mueli importance to attend the reading 
of poems. 

” lIowcA'er dissatisfied I might be, and really Avas, 
Avitli this reception, and hoAViivcr angry I was Avith 
the pope, for whose understanding I entertained an 
immoderate eontemiit, I Avas not yet discouraged 
from a s('coiid att('mpt. Accordingly, 1 soon after 
pn)duced anotlu'r Avork, entitled, The Trojan Horse. 
This Avas an allc'gorical Avork, in Avhieh the church 
Avas iiilroduceil into the Avorld in the same mauiier 
as that maehiue had been into Troy. The priests 
Avere tlie soldiers in its belly, and the heathen super- 
stition the city to be destroyed by them. This poem 
Avas written in Latin. I remember some of the 
lilies : — 

Mundanos srandit fatal is machiiia muros, 

Farta sacM-rdotiim tiirnu!; : exiiule |)«*r ah um 
Visi exiro omiies, majuio nini niurmurc olentps. 

Nou alitor qu-im cum hnmauis furiluindus ub aiitris 
It sonus et nares siiiml aura iu\adit hiaritcs. 

Millu scatont et inille alii ; trepidare liinore 
Ethuica f;eus co'pit : fal-i \H‘r iuano volautcs 
Eftugere Dei— Dc^ertaque lempla rcliuquuut. 

Jam maguum crepita\il equus, mux orbi' el alti 
luKomuere poll : tuuc tu pater, ultinius omiii im 
Maxiine Alexander, vMitn'm matiirus «'qiiimim 
Deseris, heu proles nieliiu i dif,M»e parciite.’ 

T believe Julian, had I not stopped him, would have 
gone, through the Avhole poem (tor, as I ohserAcd 
in most of the characters lu; related, the alleetions he 
had enjoyeil Avhile he jicrsonated them on earth still 
made some impression on him) ; but 1 begged him to 
omit the sequel of the poem, and proceed with his 
history. He then reeolli'cted hiniselt, and, smiling at 
the observation whicli by intuition ht? perceived 1 had 
made, continued his narration as follows : 

“I confess to yon,” says he, “ that the delight in re- 
peating our own Avorks is so predominant in a poet, 
that I find nothing can totally root it out of the soul. 
Ij^ppy would it be for those persons if their hearers 
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could l)e delighted in the samn manner : but alas ! 
hence that ingens solihido complained of by Horace ; 
for the vanity of mankind is so much greedier and 
more general tlian tlieir avarice, tljal no beggar is so 
ill received by tbem as he who solicits their praise. 

“ This 1 sulliciently cxj)erienced in the character 
of a ])Oct ; for my company was sliuiined (I believe 
on this account chiefly) by niy wliole house : nay, 
there were few who would submit io li earing me 
road my poetry, even at the ])rice of sharing in my 
provisions. The only person who gave me audience 
was a brother poet ; he indeed fed me with com- 
mendation very liln'rally : but, as I was forced to 
hear and commend in my turn, I perhaps bought 
his attention dear enough. 

“Well, sir, if my expectations of the reward I 
hoped from my lirst poem had baulked me, I had 
now still greater reason to complain ; ft^r, instea<l of 
being preferred or commended for the second, I was 
enjoined a very severe penance by my superior, for 
ludicrously cornjjaring the pope to a fart. My poetry 
was now the jest of tvery company, except some 
few who spoke of it with detestaUon ; and I found 
that, instead of reoommeiiding me to preferment, it 
had effectually barred me from all probability of 
attaining it. 

“These discouragcnu'nts had now induced me to 
lay down my pen and wiito no more. Hut, as 
Juvenal says, 

—Si <Uscf*<l:is, r.a(jiu‘o ambitiosi 

Consueludo mail. 

I was an example of the truth of this assertion, for 
1 soon betook myself again to my muse. Indeed, a 
poet hath the same happiness with a man who is 
dotingly fond of an ugly woman. Tlic one enjoys 
hU muse, and the other bis mistress, with a pleasure 
very little abated by the esteimi of the world, and 
only undervalues their taste for not corresponding 
with his own. 

“It is unnecessary to mention any more of my 
poems ; they had all the same fate ; and though in 
reality some of my latter pieces deserved (I may 
now speak it without tlu; imputation of vanity) a 
bettor success, as I bad the clmractcr of a bad writer, 

I found it impossible ever to obtain the reputation 
of a good one. Had I jiossessed th(5 merit of Homer 
I could liave hoped for no ajiplausc ; since it must 
have been a profound secret ; for no one would now 
read a syllable of my writings. 

“ The poets of my age were, ns I believe you 
know, not very famous. Howt'ver, there was one 
of some credit at that time, though I have the conso- 
lation to know Ids works are nil perished long ago. 
The malice, envy, ami hatreil I bore this man are 
inconceivable to any but an author, and an unsuc- 
cessful one ; I never could bear to hear him well 
spoken of, and writ anonymous satires against him, 
though I had received obligations from him ; indeed 
I believe it would have been an absolute impossi- 
bility for him at any rate to have made me sineercly 
Ids friend. 

** I have heard an observation which was made by 
some one of later days, that there arc no worse men 
than bad authors. A remark of the same kind hath 
been made on ugly women, and the trutli oi both 
stands on one and the same reason, viz. that they arc 
both tainted with that cursed and detestable vice of 
envy ; which, as it is the greatest torment to the 
mind it inhabits, so is it capable of introducing into 
it a total corruption, and of inspiring it to ihe com- 
mission of the most horrid crimes imaginable, 

“ My life was but short; for I soon pined myself 
to death with the vice I just now mentioned. Minos 
to id me I was infinitely too had for Elysium ; and 


as for the other jilace, the devil had sworn he would 
never entertain a poet fur Orpheus’s sake ; so I wag 
forced to return again to the ulacc from whence 1 
came.“ 


CIIAPTEU XXV. 

Julian performs the parts of .a knight ami a dancing-master. 
“I Kow mounted the stage in Sicily, and became a 
knight-templar; hut, as my advent urcs differ .so little 
from those 1 have recounted you in the character of 
a common soldier, I shall not tire you with repeti- 
tion. The soldier and tlie cajitain differ in reality 
so little from one another, that it requires an accurate 
judgment to distinguisli them ; the latter wears finer 
clothes, and in times of success lives somewhat more 
delicately ; hut as to everything el.se, they very nearly 
resemble one another. 

“ My next step was into France, wdierc fortune 
assigned me tlio part of a dancing-master. T was 
so expert in my profession that I Avas brought to 
court in my youth, and had the heels of I’hilip de 
Valois, wVxo ufti'rwurds succeeded Charles the Fair, 
committed to my direction. 

“ 1 do not remember that in any of the characters 
in w’hich 1 appeared on earth 1 ever assumed to 
myself a greater clignity, or thought myself of more 
real iiujiortanct*, than now. I l«)oki‘d on ilanriug 
as the greatest exetdlenee of hiimau nature, and on 
myself as the griaitest proficient in it. And, indeed, 
this seemed to be the general opinion of the whole 
court; for I was the chief instructor of the \outh of 
both sexes, wliosi^ merit ivas almost entirely detined 
by (he advances they made in tlnit science which 1 
had the honour to profess. As to myself, I was so 
fully persuaded of this truth, that I not only slighti'd 
and despised those who were ignorant of dancing, 
but 1 thought the highest character I could give of 
any man was that he made a graceful how : for want 
of which aceornplishrneiit I had a sovereign con- 
tempt for most persons of learning ; nay for some 
oflicers in the army, and a few even of tlie courtiers 
theinseU'es. 

“ Though so little of my youth hati been thrown 
away in what tlioy call literature tliat I could liardly 
write and read, yi.’t I composed a tnsatise on edu- 
cation ; the first nulimeiits of which, as I taught, 
were to instruct a child in the seiiuiei' of eoniing 
handsomely into a room. In this I corrected niatiy 
faults of my predecessors, particularly that of being 
too much in a hurry, and instituting a child in the 
sufilimcr parts of d-.imdng before they are capable of 
making thi'ir lionours. 

“ Hut as I have not now the same high opinion 
of rny profession which I had then, 1 sliall not 
entertain you Avitli a long Instory of a life which 
consisted of horcos and coiqn'cs. Let it snlficc that 
I lived to a very old age and folloAv^ed my husinefis 
as long as I could crawl. At length I revisited my 
old friend Minos, who treated me with very little 
respect and hade me dance back again to earth. 

“ 1 did so, and was now once more horn an English- 
man, bred np to the church, and at length arrived to 
the station of a bishop. 

“ Nothing wa.s so remarkable in this character as 
my ahvays voting — 

• Here part of tlie maniisiM'ipt is lost, nnd tli.it a A’rry ronsi- 
do.rable one. as a^qieavs by the nwmbev of the next hook 
chapter, which contains, I find, the history of Anna Uolcyn ; 
but as to ilie manucr in wbicb it was introduced, or to wbom 
the narrative is told, w'e are totally left in the dark. I 
only to rt-mark, tliat this <>hapter is, in the original writ m a 
woman's haml ; and. thougti tlie observations in it are. I A”"''/ 
na excellent a.s any in the whole volume, there seems to l>e ■» 
diflcrcnce in style between this and the preceding chapters, 
and, as it i.s the chameter of a woman which is related. I «tn* 
inclined t<» fancy it w as really written by one of that 
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BOOK XIX.— CHAPTER Vlt. 

Wherein Anna Holeyn relates the history of lier life. 

I AM going now truly to recount a life which from 
the time of its ceasing has been, in the other world, 
the continual subject of the cavils of conteiuling 
parties ; the one making me as black as hell, the I 
>thcr as pure and innocent as the inhahitanls of this 
iessed place ; tlic yiist of prejudice blinding their 
yes, and zeal for what they themselves profess mak- 
ing everything appear in that light whicli they think 
uost conduces to its honour. 

i- ‘‘ My infancy was spent in my father’s house, in 
those childish i)lays which are most suitable to that 
state, and I think this was one of the liappiest parts 
of my life; for jijy j)arents were not among the 
number of those who look upon their children as so 
many objects of a tyrannic power, hut I was re- 
ganh'd as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, and all 
my little pleasures were thought from their indul- 
gence their greatest delight. At seven years old I 
was carried into Franee with the king’s sister, who 
was married to the Froneh king, where I live<l with 
a person of quality, who was an acquaintance of my 
fatln*r's. I s])ent my time in learning those things 
TK'cessary to gi\e young persons of fashion a polite 
education, and did neither good nor evil, but day 
passed after day in the same easy way till 1 was 
fourteen ; tlicn began my anxiety, my vanity grtwv 
strong, and niy heart fluttered with joy at (‘very 
compliuieiit j)aid to iny beauty : and as the lady with 
whom I lived was of a gay, cheerful disposition, she 
kept, a great deal of company, and my }outh and 
charms made iin^ the continual object of their admi- 
ration. 1 j>assed some little time in those (^xulting 
raptures wliich arc felt by evi'ry w'oinan perfectly 
fi.itistied with herself ami with tin* heliaviour of 
others towards her : I w:is, when very young, pro- 
noted to be maid of honour to her majesty. 'I'ln* 
court was frequented by a young iiobleinan whose 
beauty was tlie ehitd* subject of oonversution in all 
assemblies of ladies, 'flit? delicacy of his person, 

8 hied to a great softness in his maimer, gave every- 
tiiing he said and did such an air of tendorness, that 
5^ery w<nnan he spoke to llattered herself with be- 
ig the ohji'ct of his lov(’. 1 was one of tJiose who 
fas vain enough of my own (charms to hope to make 
, ^ompiest of him whom the whole court sigln'd for. 

1 MOW thought every other olijeet below my notice ; 
vet the only j)l('a.sure T proposed to myself in this 
h^ign >vas, the triumphing (jver that heart which 1 
p.uiily saw all the ladies of the highest quality and 
t' e greatest beauty would have been proud of po.s- 
^ isiiig, 1 wMjs y(g too young to be very artful ; 
but. nature, without any assistance, soon discovers to 
U.rnaii who is used to gallantry a woman's d(‘sirc to 
be liked by him, whether that desin* arises frtnn any 
particular choice she makes of him, or only from 
H(3 soon perceived my thoughts, and grati- 
fied my utmost wishes by coiistanlly preferring me 
"'<*.fore all other women, and exerting his utmost 
gallantry and address to engage my affections. This 
sudden happiness, which I then thought tlu^ greatest 
I could have had, appeared visible in all my actions ; 
I grew so gay ami so full of vivacity, that it made my 
person appear still to a better advantage, all my ac- 
luaintarice pretending to he fonder of me than ever: 
though, y^nng as I was, I plainly saw it was but 
pretence, for through all their endeavours to the coii- 
trary envy would often break forth in sly insinua- 
tions and malicious sneers, which gave me frcjsh 
matter of triumph, and frequent opportunities of in- 
tuiting them, which I never let slip, for now first 
'Hy female heart grew sensible of the spiteful plea- 
•ure of seeing aiiotli(»r languish for what I enjoyed. 


Whilst I was in the height of my happiness Inu 
majesty fell ill of a languishing (listenipc'r, which 
obligtul her to go into the country for the change t4 
air: my place made it necessary for me to attend her, 
and wliich way he brought it about 1 can’t imagine, 
but my y<3ung hero found means to be one of that 
small train that waited on my royal mistress, although 
she went as privately as possilile. Hitherto all tlie 
interviews I had ever had with him wvrv in public, 
and I only looked on him as the filter object tc' fet'd 
that pride which had no other view hut to show its 
power; but now the scene was quite ehanged. 
rivals were all at a distance : the ])lai (; we went to 
was as charming as the most agreeable natural situa- 
tion, assisted by the greatest art, could make it ; the 
pleasant solitary walks, the singing of birds, the 
Ihoiisaiid iiretty romantic scenes this delightful 
phme afforded, gave a sudden turn to my mind ; 
my whole soul was melted into softness, and all my 
vanity was fled. My spark was too much used to 
affairs of this nature not to perceive this change; 
at first th(.‘ profuse; transports of his joy made me 
believe; him wholly mine', and this belief gave nu; 
such happine^ss that no luiiguage! alfords words to 
express it, and can be only known to those who 
have; fell it. Hut this was of a very short duration, 
for I soon fbiiiid I had to do with one of those me?ii 
whose only end in ihe pursuit of a woman is to 
make her fall a victim to an insatiable; desire to b« 
admireab II is designs had succeede'd, and now he3 
every day gre;w colder, and, as if by infatuation, my 
passie-'ii every day increased ; and, notwithstanding 
all my resolutions and endeavours to the contrary, 
my rage at the; disappointment at once both of my 
h)ve; and pride, and at the finding a passion fixed in 
my breast I knew not how to conquer, broke out 
into that incou.^istent hediavionr >\hich must always 
he the; couseejut'uce of violent passions. One moment 
I reproached him, the ne'xt 1 grow to tende'rness 
and blamed myself, and thought I faiicieal what was 
not true;; he saw my struggle and triumphed in it; 
hut, as he; hud not witne'sses enough llu're of his vic- 
tory to give him the.- full e'ujoyme'iit of it, he grew 
we-ary of the country ami returiit'd to Faris, and l.'ft 
me in a condition it is utterly impossible to describe. 
My mind was like a city up in arms, all confusion ; 
and every new thought was a fresh disturhe'r of my 
peace. Sh'e’p eiuite forsook me, ami tlu; anxiety 1 
suffered threw me into a fever which hail like to 
have cost me rny life. With great care I recovered, 
hut (he violence of the distemiier left such a weak- 
ness on my body that ihe disturbance of my mind 
was greatly assuaged ; and now I began to comfort 
myself in *tlu^ reilectioii that this gentleman’s being 
a finished coquet was very likely tlu* only thing 
could have preserved me ; for he was the. only man 
from xvhom 1 xvas over in any danger. Hy that 
tinier 1 was got tolerably well xve ri'tuiued to 1 aris ; 
and I ce^nfess I \)Olh wished and feared to sei; this 
e;ause eMail my pain ; however, I hoped, by tlu' help 
of my resentment, to he able to meet him witli in- 
ditterence. This employe'd my thoughts till our 
arrival. The next day Hiere was a ve'ry full emirt 
to congratulate the queen on her n'( ovei \ ; am 
among the; rest my love appeared dressed and 
adorned as if he dosib'.usl son.e new eo.niues^ In- 
Stead of seeing a woman he despised and slighted, 
he approached me with that assured a, r w huh is 
commm. to snec.ssful coxeo.nhs A the same 
time I perceived I was smrouiuled I>y all those 
ladies who wore on his account n.y greatest encmic, 


and ill revenue, u ished for nothing more than to 
see mo make* a ridienloiis figure. This situation so 
perplexed mv thoughts, that when he came near 
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oncii"h to spojik to mo, I fainted away in bis arms. 
Had 1 studied which way I eoiild gratify him most, 
it was impossible to have done anytliing' to have 
pleasc'd him more. Some that stood by brouijbt 
snu llimj^-bottlcs, and used means for my recovery ; 
nnd 1 was welcomt'd to rotnrniiii' life by all those 
ill-natured repartees which women enrajred by 
envy an; capable of venting. One cried, ‘AVell, I 
never thought my lord had anything so frightful in 
his per^fou or so tierce in his manner as to strike a 
young lady dead at tin* sight of him.* * iS'o, no,* says 
another, ‘ some ladies’ senses are more apt to be hur- 
ried by agreeable than disagreeable objects.* AVith 
many more such sort of Kjjeeches which showed 
more malice than wit. This not being able to bear, 
ireiiibling, and with but just streiiglh enough to 
move, I crawled to my coach and hurried Jiome. 
When I was ahme, and tliought on wliat had hap- 
pened to me in a j)nhlie conrt, 1 was at first driven 
to the utmost desjvair ; but afterwards, wh(*ii 1 came 
to n'flect, I iK'lieve this aceidc'ut contributed more 
tt) my h('iug cured of my ])assiou than any other 
could liave done. I began to think the only method 
to pique the man who liad used me. so barbarously, 
;iiui to be revenged on my spitt’l’id rivals was to re- 
cover that la'uuty which was then languid and had 
li>.t its lustre, to let them see, 1 had still charms 
< ijough to engage as many loveis as J could desire, 
.'.ml that I couhl \et rival them who had thus cruelly 
ill-lilted me. These pleasing hojies revived my 
si:. king spirits, and worked a more ('lleclual cure on 
n:c tlian all the philosophy and advice of the wisest 
I) .Ml coidd have done. I now employed all my 
time and care in adorning my person, and studying 
tin. surest means of engaging tin; afieetions of others, 

V, liilo I myself continued quite iiidillereiit ; for I rc'- 
sol\ed for the future, if ever one soft thought made 
ih'i M ay to my heart, to tly tin; object of it, anti by 
T/cw lovers to drive the image from my breast. I 
eoi'sultctl luy glass every morning, and got such a 
e^'iiiinaud of my coimtenacc! that I could suit it to 
lie din’erent tastes of variety of lovers ; and though 
.1 w as young, for I was not yet above seventeen, yet 
ii'v public May of life gave me such continual up- 
poi I unities of conversing avitli men, and the stroiig 
th stre I iioM' had of pleasing them led me to make 
siK M con.^tant observations on (’verything they said 
ci‘ did, that I soon found out the dilfereiit methods 
of (h'uling with them. I observed that most men 
geum-ally liked in women what M as most opposite 
to iiu’ir own eliaraelers; therefore, to the grave solid 
man of sense I endeavoured to ajipear sprightly and 
toll of spirit; to the Mu'tty and gay, soft a/id iaiiguish- 
iiig: to the amorous (for they Maul no increase of 
their passions), cold and re.served ; to the fearful 
■iiid backw^ard, warm and full of fire; and so of all 
tin* rest. As to beaux, tind all those sort of men, 
whosi* desires are centered in the satisfaction of 
tiu ir vanity, T had learned by sad experience the 
only way to deal Muth them was to laugh at them 
ami let their own good o])inion of themselves he the 
»)ii!y support of their hopes. 1 knew’, while I 
<“(.uld act other folhnvers, I was sure of them ; 
for ihe only Kigii of modesty they ever give is that 
of not depending on their own judgments, hut fol- 
lowiTig the opinions of the greatest number. Thus 
furnidi.-d with maxims, and grown wise by j)ast 
*:rr<u.^, I in a manner began the world again; I ap- 
pe:tr< iL in all public places handsomer and more 
15 \ ely than ever, to the amazement of ev( ry one who 
siiw mr and had heard of the affair betM’een me 
atid m> lord. He himself was much surprised and 
v.>xcd at this sudden change, nor coidd he aceoiint 
hmv it ^^as possible for me so soon to shake off 


those chains be thought be had fixed on me for lift 
nor was he willing to lose his conquest in this r.jaiu 
nor. He endeavoured by all means possible to taU 
to me again of love, hut I stood fixed to my rcsolu. 
titui (in wdiieh 1 Mas greatly assisted by the croM'd 
of admirers that daily surrounded me) never to let 
him explain himself: for, notwithstanding all my 
pride, 1 found the first im])res.sion the heart reet'ivcs 
of love is so strong that it reijuires the most vigilant 
care to prevent a relapse. Now 1 lived throe years 
in a constant round of diversions, and was made tin; 
perfect idol of all tlie men that came to court of all 
ages and all characters. I had sev(‘ral good mntclies 
offered me, but I thought none of thorn equal to my 
merit; and one of my greatest pleasures Avas lo see 
those women wlio had pretended to rival me often 
glad to marry those M'hoin I Iiad refused. Vet, iiof- 
withstaiiding this great success of my schemes, [ 
cannot say 1 Mas perfectly happy; lor every woman 
that M as taken tlie least iiofiee of, and every man that 
M’as insensible to iny arts, gave me as much ])ain as 
all file n'st gave me pleasui e ; ami sometimes little 
nnderhaiul plots which Men* laid against my de- 
signs would sneeeed in spite of my can; : so lljat I 
really began to grow M'eary of this manner of life, 
when my father, returning from his embassy in 
France, took me home M'ith him, and carried me to a 
little pleasant coiiiilrj -house, where there M ris nothing 
grand or superfiuous, but everything neat and .agree- 
able. There 1 led a life perfectly solitary. At first 
the time hung very heavy on myliaiids, and I Avanted 
all kind of enqiloyment, and 1 had very like to hiiAc 
fallen into (In; height of the vapours, from no otlu'r 
reason but from naiit of knoAving wh;it to do nitli 
myself. But avIuui I had lived here a little tiiiu' I 
found sucli a calmness in my mind, .and such a dif- 
ference between this and the rosth ss an.xieties I had 
experienced in a court, that I h(*gan to share the 
tranquillity that visibly a p[)e.ared in cAerythiug roujid 
me. I set myself to (lo Avorks of fancy, ami to raise 
little floAV(‘r-g!udeiis, Avith many such iinioeent rurid 
anuis(^ments ; which, although they are not capable* of 
affording any great pleasure, yet they give* tliat se- 
rene turn to the mind Avliich I think much prefi’ralde 
to anything else hum.an nature is made suscepliliJe 
of, I 7JOAV resolved to spend tin; rest of my 
days here, and that nothing should allure me from 
this SAveet retirement, to lie again tossi'd about Avith 
tempestuous passions of any kind. Whilst I Mas in 
this situation my lord l*(*rey, the (*ar] of Northum- 
berland’s eldest son, by an aeeident of losing his 
way after a fox-ehrise, was met by my father .’ihoiit a 
mile from onr house; he came Innne Avith him, only 
Avilh a design of cliniug Avith ns, hut an as so taken 
with me that he staid three days. I liad too much 
experience in all afiairsof this kind not to see presently 
the infiucnce I bud on him ; but I was at that time 
so entirely free from all ambition, that even the pros- 
pect of being a eoimtess had no eth'et on me ; and I 
then thought nothing in the world eovdd have bribed 
me to have changed my Avay of life. 'J'his young 
lord, Avho was just in his bloom, found hii-s passion 
80 strong, he could not endure a long absence, but 
returned again in a Aveek, and endeavoured, by all 
the means lie could think of, to engage me to return 
his allection. He addressed me Avith that tend(.*r- 
noss and respect Avhieh Avornen on (;art]i think cuk 
flow from notliing hut real love ; and very often told 
me that, unless he could be so happyias by his assi- 
duity and care to make himself agreeable to 
nn?, although lu; kncAV my father would eag(‘rly em- 
brace any jiroposal from him, yet he Avould sufiet 
that last of miseries of never seeing me inorelndher 
than OAve his own happiness to anything that might 
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bt* tho least contradiction to my inclinations. This 
jnamicr of proc(‘Ciling had somethinjr in it so noble 
aiul j;eri»*rous, tliat by doi'rees it raised a stmsation 
ill me wliicli I know not how to di^scrfbe, nor by 
wljat name to call it : it Avas nothin^^ like my former 
passion : for there Avas no turbulence, no uneasy 
wakinu; nights attending it, but all T could Avith 
honour grant to oblige him apjioariMl to me to be 
justly due to his truth and love, and more the elfect 
of gratitude than of any desire of my oAvn. 7’he 
cliaracter 1 had heard of him from my father at my 
first returning to England, in rliseoursing of the 
young nobility, eonA'inced me that if I Avas his Avife 
1 should have the perpetual satisfaction of knowing 
every action of his must he approAcd by all the sen- 
sible l)art of mankind ; so that very soon I began to 
.\iave no sci uple left but that of leaving my little 
fc?eiio of quietness, and venturing again into the 
Avorld. but this, by his continual application and 
sal)iiiissive beha\iour, by degrees entirely vaiiislietl, 
atul 1 agreeil he should take his oavu time to break 
it to my father, Avliose consent he avuh not long in 
obtaining; for sueh a match Avas by no means to be 
refused. 'I'here remained notliing noAV to be done 
but to preA’ail Avilli the earl of Mortliuinberland to 
eninply Avitli Avhat bis son so ardently desired j for 
Avhieb purpose bo set out immetliately for Lombm, 
'uid begged it ns the greatest favour tliat I would 
accompany my father, who Avas also to go tbilhor 
the Avei'k following. I could not refuse bis reijuest, 
and as soon as avc arrived in toAvn b(3 Hew to me 
Avllh the greatest raptures to inform me his fatbm- 
Avas 30 good that, finding his happiness deiieiidcd on 
Ills ansAver, he had given him free leave to act in this 
alfuir as Avould best please himself, and that he had 
noAv no obstacle to prevent bis Avishes. It Avas then 
tlie beginning of the winter, and tlie time f«)r our 
marriage, Avas lixe<l for tin' latter end of Mareb : the 
consent of all jiartic's made bis access to me A'ery 
easy, and we conversed together both Avith innocer.ee 
and pleasure. As his fondness was so great that he 
coiitriM'd all the methods possil)Ii‘ tt) keep me eon- 
tiimally in his sight, he told me one morning heAvns 
commanded by his father to attend him tooiurt that 
evening, and begged 1 avouIiI be so good as to meet 
him there. 1 avus uoav so used to act as he Avould 
have me tliat I ma«lo no dilliculty ofconqilying Avith 
his (leaire. Tavo days after this, I Avas very much 
surprised at perceiving sueh a melancholy in 
his countenance, and alteration in his behaviour, ns 
1 could no way account for ; hut, by importunity, at 
last I got from him tliat cardinal Wolsey, for what 
reason he knew not, had peremptorily forbid him to 
think any nmre of me: and, avIumi he urged that his 
father Avas not displeased AVith it, the cardinal, in 
his imperious manner, ansAvered him, he should give 
his father such couviiieing reasons Avliy it Avould be 
attended Avith great incouvenienees, that he Avassurc 
he could bring him to he of his opinion. On Avhich 
he turned from him, and gave him no opportunity 
of replying. I could not imagine Avhat design the 
cardinal could hav’e in intcrmialdling in this match, 
and I Avas still more porpU^ml to find that my fatlior 
treated my lord I’ercy Avith much more coldness 
than usual ; he loo saAV it, and avc both Avoinlercd 
'what could possibly be the cause of all this. Hut it 
“Was not long before the myst(;ry aaus all madc^ clear 
hy my father, Avho, sending for me one day into his 
chamber, let me into a secret Avhich Avas as little 
wished for as expected. lie began Avitli the surpris- 
ing efiects of youth and beauty, and the madness of 
letting go those advantages they miglit procure ns 
fill it was too late, Avhen Ave might wish in A*nin 
to bnng them back again. 1 stood amazed at this 


beginning ; he saw my confusion, and hid me 
sit doAvn and attend to Avhat lie avus going to tell me, 
Avhich was of the greatest cousequciicc ; and he 
hoped I AAmuld he Avise enough to take his advice, 
and act as he should think best for my future Avelfarc. 
He then aske<l me if I should not he much pleased 
to be a queen K I aiisAA'ered, Avitlithe greatest ear- 
nestness, that, so far from it, T Avouhl not live in a 
court again to he th(! gnuitest queen in tlu^ Avorld ; 
that I had a lover avIio avus both desirous and able to 
raise my station even beyond my Avishes. 1 found 
this discourse was very displeasing; my father 
froAvned, and called me a romaiilie fool, ;ni(i said 
if 1 would hearken to him he could make mi^ a 
queen; for the rardinal had told him that the 
king, from the lime lu^ saw me at court the other 
iiiglit, liked me, and intended to get a divorce 
from Jiis Avife, and to put me in her place ; and 
orde.rcil him to find some method to make me a 
maid of honour to her present majesty, that in 
the mean time he might have an opportunity of 
seeing me. It is imjiossihle to exjiress the astonisli- 
meiit these Avords threw mo into; and, iiotAvith- 
standing that the momoiit before, Avhen it appeared 
at so gr(‘at a distaiiei*, I was very sineere in my 
declaration how much it Avas against my Avill 
to be raised so higii, yet now' tlie jirospect came 
nearm*, I couAwss my heart ilullered, and my c^es 
w'ere dazzled Avitli a vicAV of being seated on ;i 
throne. My imaginatioti presjuited before me all 
the pomp, power, and giauituess that attend a eroAvii ; 
and 1 Avas so piu-plexed I knew not wliat to answer, 
hut remained as silent as if I had lost tiu? use of my 
speech. My father, Avho guessed Avliat it Avas that 
made me in this condition, proeec'ded to bring all 
the arguments lie thought most likedy to bend ine 
to his Avill ; at hist I recovered from this dream of 
grandeur, and hogged liiin, hy all tlie most endear- 
ing naim?s 1 eoiild think of, not to urge me dis- 
honourably to forsake the man who I Avas con- 
vineeit Avould raise me to an empire if in liis poAver, 
and wlio had enough in liis power to giAC me all I 
desircil. Hut he Avas tleaf to all I could say, and 
insisted that hy next week I should ]>repare my- 
self to go to eonrt; he hid me consider yf it, and 
not pred'er a ridiculous notion of lionour to the real 
interest of my Avhole family; hut, above all things, 
not (o disclose Avhat he liad trusted me Avith. On 
Avhich he left me to my own thoughts. "When I Avas 
alone I rellected how little real tenderness this h«‘lia- 
A lour showt'd to me, whose happiness he did not at all 
consult, but only looked on me as a ladder, oiiAvliich 
he could elimh to the Jieiglit of his own ambitions 
desires: and avIk'II I thought on his foiidiiess for 
me in my infancy I could impute it to nothing hut 
either the liking me as a plaything or the gralihca- 
tion of his vanity in my beauty. Hut I Avas too 
much divhled hetAVOon a croAvn and my ('iigagemeiit 
to lord Percy to spend much lime in thinking of 
anything else ; and, although my iatli<*r had jiosi- 
tiA'oly forbid nu*, yet, Avhen he came next, 1 could 
not help acquainting him Avilli all that had passed, 
Avith the reserve only of the struggle in my OAvn 
mind on the first iiieiition ot being a qui’Cii. I ex- 
pected he Avould have roeedved the news Avith the 
greatest agonies ; hut he sliowed no vast emotion ; 
iioAVCAa^r, he couhl not hel]) turning pale, and, tak- 
ing me hy the baud, looked at me Avifh an air of 
teinlprncss, and said, ‘ If btdng’ a queen Avill make 
you happy, and it is in your pow er to he so, I AAould 
not for the Avorld jireveut it, let me sutler Avhat 1 
Avill.’ This amazing greatness of mind had on nni 
quite a contrary cileid from wliat it ought to have 
h:ul ; fur, instead of iiicreasiiig my love fo" li'in, it 
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almoBt [lilt an end to it, and T began to think, if he 
could part with inc, the matter was not much. Ami 
I am eoiivim-ed, when any man gives up the posses- 
sion of a woman w'liose consent In* has once ob- 
tained, h't his moti>e be ever so generous, he will 
disoblige lier. I could not help showing my dissa- 
tisfaction, and told him I Avas v<M’y glad this aifair 
sat so easily on him. lie had not power to answer, 
but was so suddenly struck Avith this unexpecttal ill- 
jiatured turn I gave his behaviour, tiiat he stood 
amazed for some time, and then bowed and letl me. 
Js'oAV I Avais again left to my own rellectioiis ; but 
to make anything intelligible out of them is quite 
impossible: I wished to be a queen, and I wished 
I might not he one: I Avould haAe my lord Terey 
happy without me; and }ct I Avonld not have the 
power of my charms he so weak th.it he could hear 
the thought of life aft(‘r being disappointcil in my 
love. Blit the result of all tlu'se confused thoughts 
Avas a resolution to obey my father. I am alriiid 
there was not miieli duty in the case, though at that 
time I was glad to take liold of that small shadow 
to save me from looking on my ow'ii actions in tlie 
trciu light. AVheii my lover came again I looketl on 
him with that coldness that Ik' could not hear, on 
purpose to rid myself of all imporlimity : for since 
I had resolved to use him ill I regarded him as the 
moiinment of niy shame, and his eveuy look app(':ire<l 
to me to upbraid me. My father soon <-aniod me to 
court; there, Iliad no very bard part to act; for, 
with the I'xperience I had had of mankind, 1 couhl 
find no dilHcnlty in managing a man who liked me, 
and for wiiom 1 not only <lid not care hut had an 
utter aversion to: but this aversion he believed to 
be virtue ; for how credulous is a man who has an 
inclination to believe! And I took care sometimt*s 
to drop words of cottages .and love, and how’ b;i])j)y | 
the wminan was Avho Jixed her alfections on a man | 
ill such a station of life that slu* might show her I 


Jill the letters that passed hetween ns there w.as 
something so kingly and commanding in his, mid 
deceitful and submissive in mine, that I sometimea 
could not lielj) retlectiiig on the diirerence betwixt 
this corresptmdencc aiul tliat with lord Percy ; yet 
I was so jiressed forward by tlic desire of a crown, 1 
could not think of turning hack. In all I wrote I 
continually praised his resolution of h't ting me bi‘ 
at a distance from him, since at tliis time it con- 
duced indeed to my honour ; hut, what was often 
times moic weight w ith me, 1 tliouglit it was neia's- 
sary for his; and 1 would sooner sulfer anything in 
the Avorhl than be any means of hurt to him, either 
in his interest or reputation. 1 always gave some 
hints of ill liealth, with some relleetions how neces- 
sary the peace of the miml was to that of the body. 
By these means 1 brought him to recal me again by 
the most absolute command, which J, for a little 
time, artfully delayed (for I knew the impaticiice 
of his temper would not hear any contradict ion), 
till he ma<le my father in a maiim'r force me to wiuit 
I most wished, A\ith the utmost appearance of 
luctance on mv sidi'. When 1 had gained this jioint 
[ began to think which w.'iy I could scp.arati' tin? 
king from the qiiccn, for hitherto llu'y li\cd in l!it‘ 
same lious»*. 'I'lic lady Mary, tlu' quctui’s daughti r, 
being then about sixteen, 1 sought for cmissarii's of 
j her own age that I could conliih‘ in, to instil into 
I her mind di'.re'^[)ectful thoughts of her father, and 
I maki'.'i ji'st of the tenderness of his eonseieuce .about 
I the «li\on’e. I kiu'W she had naturally strong jtas. 

! sioiis, and that Aoung jn-ople of that age are ajif 
to think tliose that, pretend to be tlicir iVien.ls ;ne 
really so, and onl\ speak their mind-: frecU. I affer- 
Avards contrived to ha\(’ eviTv word slic spoke of 
him carried to the king, w ho took it all us I coiilil 
Avish, and fancied tliose things diil not come ;it 
from t!ie jonng lady, but from her mother. Hi* 
Avonld often talk of it to me, and 1 agreed with him 


love Avithont being suspect. 'd of livpocrisy or mer- j 
cenary views. All this Avas swallowed a cry easily j 
by the amorous king, who juisln'd on the divorce I 
with the utmost impetuosity, although the atfair 
lasted a good Avhile, and I remained most jKut oftlie 
time behind the curtain. Whenever the king m(*n- 
tioned it to me I used such arguments against it as 
I thought the most likely to make him the more 
eager for it ; heggiiig that, unless his conseience w as 
really touched, ho Avouhl not on my account give 
any grief to his virtuous (jueen ; for in being lu*r 
handmaid I thought myself highly Imiionred ; and 
that I Avoiild not fuily forego a crown, hut even give 
up the pleasure of evi-r s(’eiiig him rnori', rather than ! 
Avrong my royal mistress. 'I’his Avay of talking, i 
joined to his eager flesire to possess luy person, con- j 
vinced the king so strongly of my exalted merit, that j 
he thought it a meritorious act to displace th«‘ wo- 
man (whom he could not liave so gi^od an (qiinioii 
of, because he Avas tired of her), and to put me in 
her place. After aixmt a year’s stay at court, as the 
king’s love to me hi'gan to be talki'd of, if Avas 
thought pro])cr to remove me, that there might be 
no umbrage given to the queen’s party. I was forced 
to comply with this, though greatly against my v/lil ; 
for I was very ji'aloiis that ahsenci; might change the 
king’s mind. I retired again w'ith iny father to his 
country seat, but it had no longer those c]iariii.s for 
me which I once enjoyed there ; for my mind Avas 
now too much taken u]) with ambition to make 
room for any other thoughts. During my stay here 
my royal lover often sent gentlemen to me with mes- 
sages and letters, Avhich 1 always answered in the 
manner I thought Avould best bring about my de- 
ligus, which were to come back again to court. In 


in his sentiments ; hut tljcii, as a gn at j^roof nf my 
goodm'ss, I alwaNs endcaNoured to excuse her, by 
saving a lady so long time useil to be .i ro\al (jui'cii 
might naturally lie a little (‘xasjKuated with those 
siie faneii'd would throw' her from that station she so 
J uly deserveil. By thes(‘ sort of plots 1 found tin* 
way to make the king angry Avith tlu' queen ; for 
nothing is easier than to make' a man angr\ Avith a 
Avonian he Avant.s to he lid of, and who stands in tlie 
AViy between him and liis jdcasnrcs ; so that now 
tlu* king, on the juctcncc of the (picen's olistina. y 
ill .1 [loint Avhere his conscioma* was so ft'mleily coii- 
#... 111 . ..I pm-tcil \\ith her. I'.vcrv t hing wa*^ plain 
before me ; I hail nothing farther to ilo hut to let 
the king alone to his own desires; and I had wi 
reason to fear, .sinc(‘ they had carried him solar, but. 
that they wonb! mg;* him on tv» do everv thing 1 aiiiicd 

at. I was created marchioness of rcmlu'okc. 'Ibis 

dignity sat very easy on I'lc ; for the thought.'’ eta 
much higher title took from nu* all feeling ot this; 
and 1 looked upon hciiig a niari hioncss as a frifl' t 
not tli.al I s.iw the hanhlc in its true light, hut Ix*- 
cansi? it fell sliort of Avhat 1 had figured to in}scl( I 
should S(Km obtain. 'IIk? king’s desires grew very 
impatient, and it w.is not long before I was privatcl) 
married to him. I was no sooner bis w'ife tliau 
fouml all the queen come upon me; licit niyscl 
coiiHcious of royalty, and even (he faces of my most 
intimate acipiaintance seemed to me to be quite 
strange. I hardly knew them : height had turned my 
head, and I was like a man placed on a monniucut, 
to whose sight all creatures at a great distance 
him appear like so many little pigmies crawling 
about on the earth; and the prosiiert so greatl} 
lighted me, that I did not presently consider th»t 
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both cases dosccmling a few steps (MTctcd by human 
hands wuiild pbu’c* us in tin* innnbtu’ t»f those very 
pigmies who appean'd so despicable. Our inarriajre 
was kept ju ivate I’or some time, for it was not (hou^lit 
j)ioper to make it public (thealfairof tlie divorce not 
being finislied) (ill the birth of my dauglder Kliza- 
heth made it nceessary. Ihit all who saw’ me knew 
it ; for my manner of speaking and acting was so 
much changed with my station, that all around me 
plaitdy perceived I was sure I was a (pieen. While 
it was a si'cnd- I had yet something t<j wish for; 1 
could not he perfectly salislied till all the world was 
ac(piainte<l with my fortune : hut w lum my corona- 
tion was over, and I was raised to the height of my 
ambition, instead of finding mvsclf liappy, I was in 
reality more miserable than ever ; for, l)esi«les that 
file aversion I had natuially (o the king was much 
more diflicult to dissemble afh'r marriage than befori*, 
and grew iido a j)eifect di*l(‘slation, my imagination, 
which had thus warmly ])iirsiu‘d ti crown, grew cotd 
when I was in the p(jssession of it, ami gave metime 
to relleid what mighty matt('r 1 had gained by all this 
Imstic ; ami I often used (o think mv self in tlie case 
of the fox-hnnter, who, when lie has toiled and 
s\\ eate<l idl day in th<* chase as if soim* uidieard-ef 
blessing was to crown his success, timls at last all 
he has got by Ids labour is a siinkimr naus('ous ani- 
niai. lint my condition was vet w orse tlian his ; fur 
!i(‘ leaves the loalhsoim' wreteli to he torn by his 
lieumls, whilst 1 was obliged to fondb.’ mine, and 
meanly pretend him to he the object of jiiy love. For 
tlie vvliob' time I was in this envied, this exalted 
slate, I letl a e(»ntinnal lifc^ of hvj)oerisv, which I m»vv 
kmtvv nothing on earth can eoinjiensate. 1 had no 
I'ompanion hot the man 1 hated. 1 dared not dis- 
close my si'iitimenfs to any jo'rson about me, nor 
ili'l any one presume (o enter into any freedom t>f 
.'imveisatioii wiih me; Imt all who spoke to me 
I..lked to the (juei-n, and not to me; for tl»e\ would 
bav I sai<l just the same t liings lo a <1 ' d-up pi ppef, 

if the king bad fak« M a fancy to cal hiswife. Aii l 
as I knew e\( ly woman in the com nemy, 

tnuM tliinkiieg she had much more right than I had 

10 tlie place I filled, I tfioiii^lit myself a ai'happy as 

11 1 liad been placed in a w ild wood, wh • there was 
no bom n. i reatiire for me to speak to, in a eontiiinal 
leai- of leaving any trace; of iny footsteps, lest I 
slioiibl be found bv sonu' drcadl’nl monster, or stung 
b_\ snakes and addeis ; for such are spiteful women 
lo l!ie objects of their » nvy. In this worst uf all 
>il iial loii.s 1 w as ohlig'sl to liide my inelaneholv ;iml 
■‘iT' ar elicei fill, d'his thnos im* into an error the 
"b: !• way, and I sometimes b 1! into a levity in niy 
bi'Iiav ioor t bat w as afterw ai ds made use c»fto my dis- 

'*:‘ta.'.;e. 1 had a son deail-horn, wliiidi I per- 

cei\rd abated something of the king’s ardour ; for Ids 


’< 1 i|ier ( oold nut brook tlie least disappointment. 
ibis-aM' me nu uneasiness; for, not eousideiing 
the rons('(jmoices, I could not help being best nh ascii 
"ben I liad li'ast of his company. Afterwards 1 
found he had laist his e\cs on one of iny maids of 


•euiuur; and, vv iielher it was owing to any ari 
bers, ur only to th(' king’s violent jiassions, 1 
m the end nsi'd even worse tliaii my foianer ndst 
had been by my means, d'he ilecay of tlic kii 
Jifreclion was presently siam Ivy all those eonrt-sy 
pbanis vvlio eontinnally vvatidi tlie jiiotions of n 
‘‘V's ; and the moment tliey found they could 
heard against nu' they turm d my most innocent 
hons and words, ua.y, even my very h»oks, into pn 
ol the blackest crimes. 'I'lic king, who was impali 


to enjoy his new love, lent a willing ear Id all my 
accusers, w'ho found ways of making him jealous that 
I was false to his bed. lie would not so easily have 
believed anything against me before, hut he was now 
glad to flatter himself that he had found a reason to 
do just what he had resolved upon w ithout a reason ; 
and on some slight pretences and hearsay evidence I 
was sent to the ’J’ower, where the lady who was my 
greate.st em-my was appointed to vvateli me ami lie 
in the same chamber with me. This was really as 
had a punishment as my death, for she iiisidted me 
vvilli those keen reproaches and sjiiteful witticisms, 
which threw me into such vajvours ami viohmt fits 
that I knew not what 1 uttered in tliis comlitif ii. 
She pretended I had confessed talking ridiculous stuff 
with aset of low fellows whom I had hardly ever taken 
noliei* of, as could have imposed on none but sueli 
as were resolved to believe. I was brought to my 
trial, and, to hlaekeii me the mon*, accused of eou- 
versiiig criminally with my own hrolher, whom iu- 
diual 1 loved extremely well, hut never looked on 
Itim in any other light tliaii as my friend. However, 
I was <*oml(Mnned to Ive beheaded, or hiiriit, as (lie 
king pleased; and ho was graciously pleased, from 
(he great remains of liis love, lo choose iht* mildest 
sentence. I was much less slioeked at this manner 
of ending my life than I should Inive been in any 
other station : hut 1 iiad had so little enjoyment 
from th(’ time J hud been a (jm-en, that death was 
(he less dreadful to me. The chief things that lay 
on my eonseienee were the arts I hail made use of to 
imlnee tin* king to [r.irl with the ijneen, my ill usage 
of lady Alary, and niv jilting lord Ferey. However, 
I endeavoured to calm ii;y mind as well as I could, 
ami hoped these crimes vvoidd be forgiven me ; for 
in othi'r respects I liad led a very innocent life, and 
alvvavs did all tin* good-natured actions I found any 
opportunity of lining. From the time 1 had it in 
my power, I ::ave a great deal of money amongst the 
jiiMu ; I praved very devoutly, and went to niy exoeu- 
tinii verv eomposctlly. 'I'lius I lost my life at the 
age of tvveut V -nine, in which short time 1 believe I 
went through more vaiiely of seenes than many 
jieople vvlioIi\e lo he very old. 1 had lived in a 
eourt, wliere 1 spent mv lime iueo(\netry aiidgaietv ; 
I h:ol experienced what it was to have one oftlu.se 
viobnl passions w liieli makes the mind sll turbu- 
lence and anxiety ; 1 liad had a lover wlioni I es- 
teeiiUMl and valuvl and at the latter part of mv life 
1 was raised t«» a station ;is lii^h as llu^ vainest wo- 
man eovdd wish. Hut in all these xaiious ehanges 
I never eiijoved aiiv real satisfaeiion, unless in the 
little time 1 lived retireil in tlie eonntrv free fnmi all 
noise and hurry, and while 1 was euuseions I was 
the ohj:a t of tlie love and estet in of a man of sense 
and luuionr.” 

On the eonelnsion of this history Minos pansi'd 
fora small tiiiU', and llieii ordered the gate lo be 
thrown o[)en for Anne HoIcmi’s aiimitlam c on the 
consideration that whoever had suffered being a 
(pieeii for four vears, and been sensible during all 
that lime of the teal miserv which attt'iuU lliat ex- 
alted station, ouglit to be forgiven whatever she hud 
done to obtain it.* 


Ilrre eml^ this curi>...s Tii;iniis.Tii f ; llie rest lu*ini:(les1rm^^^^^ 

roll,,.:- np urn.. t-l.-Mvo. M i-- t.. he liupecl uvdless 

ul,. uill hrneeh.ith I.e nu»re e.u.li mi- ^vleU they hnru, or 
to other Mte iMni.r>es: ^penally ^^ uMl they eousnlcr the 
vvtuch had likeh to Iwoe l.clallen the ihvmo Milton, and 


chandler’s shop in Ci ce. 
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PREFACE TO DAVID SIMPLE. 


As 80 many worthy persons have, I am toUl, as- accused (though equally and totally innocent o 
cribfd the honour of this performance to me, they every one), none ever raised iny indignation so mud 
yill not be surprised at seeing my name to this pre- as the Causidieade ; tliis accused mo not only o 
lace ; nor am 1 very insincere when I call it an being a bad writer and a bad man, but wMth down 
honour ; for, if the authors of the ago arc amongst right idiotism, in Hying in the face of the greates 
the number of those w ho conferred it on me, I know nien of my profession. 1 take theriTore tliis oppor. 
very few of them to whom 1 shall return the com- tuiiity to protest that I never saw tiuit infamom 


pliment of such a suspicion. 

I could indeed liave boon very well content with 
the reputation, well knowing that some writings may 
be justly laid to my charge of a merit greatly infe- 
rior to that of the following work, had not the im- 
putation directly accused me of falsehood, in break- 
ing a promise w hich I have solemnly made in print 
of never publishing even a pampldet without setting 
my name to it — a promise I have always hitherto 
faithfully kept ; and, for the sake of men’s charac- 
ters, 1 wish all other writers were by law obliged to 
use the same rindhod ; but, till they are, I shall no 
longer impose any such restraint on myself. 

A second reason Avhich induces mo to refute this 
untruth is, that it may have a tendency to injure me 
in a profession to which I have applied with so 
arduous and intent a diligence that 1 have had no 
leisure, if I had iiielination, to compose anything of 
this kind. Indeed, 1 am very far from entertaining 
such an inclination ; I know' the value of the reward 
which fame confers on authors too w'ell to endea- 
vour any longc'r to obtain it ; nor was the world 
ever more unwilling to bestow the glorious envied 
prize of the laurel or bays than I should now' he to 
receive any such garland or fool’s-cap. There is 
not, 1 believe (and it is bold to afHrm), a single free 
Briton in this kingdom w'ho hates his wife more 
heartily than I detest the Muses. ’1 hey have, in- 
deed, behaved to me like tiie most infamous harlots, 
and have laid many a spurious as well as deformed 
production at my door; in all which my good friends 
the critics have, in their profound discernm«*nt, dis- 
covered some resemblance of the parent ; and thus I 
have been reputed and reported the author of half 
the scurrility, bawdy, treason, and blasphemy, which 
these few last years have j)roduced. 

I am far from thinking every person who hath 
aspersed me had a determinate design of doing me 
an injury; I impute it only to an idle childish levity, 
which possesses too many minds, and makes them 
re])ort their conjectures as matters of fact, without 
w'eighing the proof or considering the consequence. 
But as to the former of these, my readers will do 
well to examine their ow'ii talents very strictly be- 
fore they are too thoroughly convinced of their 
abilities to distinguish an author’s style .so accu- 
rately a.s from that only to pronounce an anonymous 
Work to he his ; and as to I lie latter, a lilth? reflec- 
tion will convince them of the cruelty they are 
guilty of by such reports. Tor my own part, I can 
aver that there arc few crimes of which I sljould 
have been more ashaineil than of some writings laid 
to rriy charge. 1 am as well assured of the injuries 
I h ive suflered from siicn unjust imputations, not 
onlj in general character, but as (h(;y have, 1 coii- 
cei'-', fVequenlly raiser! me inveterate enemies in 
jaM'sons tr» vvhf)se disadvantage I have never enter- 
tained a siiigle thought; nay, in men who.se charac- 
ters and (weii iiariH's have been unknown to me. 
Auioi;.; all ihc scurrilities with which I liave been 


paltry libel till long after it had been in print ; noi 
can any man hold it in greater contempt and abhor- 
roiice tlian myself. 

'The reader will pardon my dw'elling so long on 
this subject, as 1 have suflered so cruelly by these 
aspersions in my own ease, in my rcpnlatioii, and iu 
my interest. I shall, however, henceforth treat 
such censure with the eontemiit it deserves, and do 
here revoke the promise I formerly made ; so that I 
shall now look upon myself at full liberty to piihlisli 
an anonymous work witliout any breach of faith. 
For though probably 1 sliall never make any use of 
this liberty, there is no reason why 1 should be 
under a restraint for w'hicli 1 have not enjoyed the 
purposed rei'Oinpenee. 

A third, and indi'etl tlie strongest, reason whieli 
I hath drawn me into j)rinl, is to do jnstiee to tin; 
real and sole author of this little hook ; who, not- 
withstanding the launy excellent oliservations dis- 
persed througli it, and the d(‘ep know ledge of hinn in 
nature it discovers, is ayoiiug woruan ; one so nearly 
and dea'ly allied to me, in tin' highest frieiidshij' as 
well as relation, that if slu' had wanted any assist- 
ance of mine 1 would have been as readv to have 
given it her as I would hav(* been just to my woid 
in owning it ; hut, in reality, two or three bints 
wliieli arose on the reading it, ami some little diree- 
fioii as to the c<jndiiet of the second volume, nmeh 
the greater part of which I nev(‘r saw till in jirint, 
were all the^aid slie received from me. Indeed, I 
believe there are few hooks in the world so abso- 
lutely the author’s own as tliis. 

There were some grammatical and other errors in 
style in the hist impression, which my absence from 
town prevented iny eorreefing, as I have endea- 
voured, thougli in great haste, in this edition; by 
comparing the one with the other, the reader may 
see, if he think it worth his while, llie share 1 iiave 
in this hook as it now' stands, and which amounts to 
little more than the correction of some small ernes, 
which want of habit in vVriling cliielly occasioned, 
and which no man of learning would tliink worth 
hi.s censun; in a romance, nor any gentleman in the 
writings of a young woman. 

Ami as the faults of this w'ork want very litHe 
excuse, so its beauties want as little, recommenda- 
tion ; though I will not say hut they may sonH'limc.s 
slami in need of being pointed out to the generality 
of readers. For as the merit of this work consists 
in a vast penetration into human nature, a dci'p and 
profound discernment of all the mazes, windings, 
and lahyrinlh.s, w'hich perplex the heart of man to 
such a degree that lie is himself often incapable of 
seeing througli them ; and as this is the greatest, 
noblest, and rarest of all the talents which consti- 
tute a genius; so a much larger share of this tahmt 
in necessary even to recognise these rliscoveiicR 
when they are laid before us than falls to the share 
of a comnion reader. Such beauties thcrefon* in 
an author must he contented to pass often uuch- 
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icrvcd and imtastetl ; whereas, on the contrary, the 
imporfeclioiis of lliis little book, which arise, not 
from want of genius, but of leaniiiij^, lie open to the 
eyes of every fool who has had a little Latin inocu- 
lated into his tail ; but had the same great quantity 
of birch been better employed in scourging away 
his ill-nature, he would not have exposed it in en- 
deavouring to cavil at the first i)erformance of one 
wliosc sex and age entitle her to the gentlest cri- 
ticism, while h(*r merit of an infinitely liigher kind 
may clefy the severest. Hut I believe the warmth of 
my friendshij) hatli led me to engage a critic of my 
own imagination only ; for 1 ahotdd be sorry to 
conceive such a one had any real existence. If, 
however, any sucli composition of folly, meanness, 
anil malevolence shoidd actually exist, he must be 
as incapable of conviction as unworthy of an answer. 
1 shall tluM'etbre proceed to the most pleasing task 
of pointing out some of the beauties of this little 
work. 

1 have attempted in my preface to Joseph An- 
drews to provi^ that (‘very Avork of this kind is in its 
nature a eoniii; ej)l(? po(‘m, of whieh Horner left ns a 
precedent, thon;,di it la* indiapijily lost. 

'I'lic two great originals of a serions air, whieli 
we have derived from that ndgldy genius, differ 
primij)ally in the action, which in tlu* Iliad is en- 
tire and uniform, in tin.* OdNssey is rather a series 
of actions, all temliug to produci* one great (‘iid. 
Virgil and Milton are, 1 thiid>, the oidy pun* ind- 
f.itors of the former; most of (In* other Latin, as 
well as Italian, French, and Eiigli>h epic po(*ts, 
choosing rather tin* lii-toi ) of sonu* w :ir, as Lucan 
and Silius Italicus, or a seri(‘s of adAentnies, as 
Ariosto, &c., for tin' subject of their poems. 

In tlie same mauncr the ennde writer may either 
fix on one* action, as the authors of Le Lutein, the 
Dniieiad, or on a ‘Peril's, as butler in verst? 

ainl ('eiwaiites in piose havi* done. 

Of this latter Kind is the hook now Ix'fore us, 
Avhere the fable consists of a scries of separate ad- 
ventures, dctaeh(*d from and independent on each 
other, yet all teiidi.ig to oin* great end; that 
those who should oi)j(‘ct want t)f unity of action 
here may, if they jileasc*, or if they dare, ily hack 
with tin ii obi(*eiioii in the face? (,‘\eii of the Odvssev 
itself. 

This fahle Indh in it these tliree diOieult ingre- 
dients, Avliieh Avill he found on eoii<ider.iti«>n to he 
always iieeessary to works of this kind, dz. that the 
main end or scope he at once? amiable, riiliiadoiis, 
and natural. 

If it he said that some of tin* comic performances 
I liave nlxwe mentioned diller in the first of ihest*, 
and set hefort* ns tin? odious instead of the amiable, 
I answer, that is far from being one of their per- 
tcctions; ami of tins the authors tln'insclves seem 
so sensible that tln'V endeavour to deeeivi* the 
H'ader by false glosses and colours, and by the help 
of irony at least to represent the aim and design of 
their heroes in a favoniahh? and agreeable light. 

1 might flirt her observe that, as the incidents 
arising from this fable, tinmgh ofti*n surprising, are 
everywhere natural (credibility not being once 


r,;jl 

shocked through the whole), so there is one beauty 
very apparent, which hath been attributed by the 
greatest of critics to the gnatest of poets, that 
every episode bears a manifest impression of thi 
principal design, and chielly turns on the perfec- 
tion or imperfection of friendship ; of wliicU nolile 
passion, from its highest purity to its lowest false- 
hoods and disguises, this little book is, in my opinion, 
the most exact model. 

As to th(! characters here described, I shall re- 
peat the saying of one of the greatest rmm in this 
age, — “ That they were as wonderfidly drawn by 
the writer as they were by ISature hcMself.” d'here 
are many strokes in Orgueil, Sj)atter, Varnish, Le- 
vif, the Balancer, and some others, which wnuld have 
shined in the pages of Theophrastus, Horace, or 
l/i llniyere. Nay, thi're are some touches whieh 
I vv'ill venture to say might have done lionour to 
the pencil of the immortal Shakspeare himself. 

The sentiments are in general extremely delicate ; 
those particularly which regard frii*n(lsldp an*, I 
think, as noble and elevated as 1 have anywhere 
met Avith; nor can I help remarking that the author 
hath ht*(*n so earefid in justly ada])ting them to her 
eharucters, that a very inditlerent rt'ader, after he is 
in the least aeipiainted Avith the characti?!- of the 
speaker, can seldom fad of appl) ing everj sentiment 
to tin? person Avlio utters if. Of this Ave have the 
sirongi'st iustaiKi' in Cynthia ami Camilla, where 
the lively spirit of the fornn r, and llie gentle soft- 
ness of the hitter, hreathe throngli every sentence 
Avhieh drops from eitlier of them. 

The (lietion I sliall say no mon* of than, as it is 
the last and lowest j)i‘ifeetiun in a Avriter, and one 
Avldeh maiiA of great gt'idus si'ein to have little re- 
garded, si^ J must alloAV my author to have the least 
merit on this head ; man) i*rrors in stjle existing 
in the lirst edition, and sonu*, I am eoin iiieed, 
remaining still nnenri'd in this ; hut exj)erieiiee and 
habit Avill most ei*rtaii)ly n*moAe this objection ; for 
a good st \le, as well as a good hand in an riling, is 
ehielly letiriu'il Iw practu'e. 

I shall here linish tlu'se slnnt remarks on this 
little hook, Avhieh Ikinc been drawn from me by 
those people w'iu) haAC very falsely and im ju'r(inentl\ 
called me its author. 1 declaie I have spoken no 
moia* than my real sentiments of it, nor can I se(' 
Avhy any relation or attaeliment to merit slamld 
restrain me from its commendation. 

'Fhe true reason a\ by some liave h.eeii haekwavd 
in giAing this hook its just praise, and an by olliers 
haA«' sought alter some more knoNvnand »*\perieiie, 1 
author for it, is, I appreheiul, no other than an 
j astonishment hoAV one so Noving, ami in ajijx’aranee 
so nmuapiainteil Avith the Avorhl, should know so 
mneh both (d* the better and Avoise part as is liere 
exemplitied : hut, in reality, aAi'iy little know leilge 
of the Avorld Avill allord an observer, moderately 
aecnrati', snllii'ient instaiiees td’ (‘vil ; and a sdun L 
eonnnnnieallon Avith her onn u heart nnIU IcaAH 
tlu* author of this hook Aery little to set*k nhioad 
of all the good Avhich is to be found in liumau 

IIENUV KIELUINQ. 
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THE PREFACE TO THE FAMILIAR LETTERS 

BETWEEN 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN 


Titk f.isfc of the public, uifb rctprinl lo epistolary 
writing'-, luiviinj; Lnu'ti innrii vitiuhd by souie nio<lcni 
ncit/iors, it may uot ho am/ss to /^nwiiise soino short 
matter concnniiiiir it in this place, that the reatler 
may not expect niiothcr kind of entertaiimieiit tlian 
ho will meet with in the foilowiiiiC papers, nor im- 
pute the author's desiiifned deviation from the coin- 
inon road to any nii'^t iko or error. 

Those wriliiri^^s which are called letters may ho 
divided into four clas5;es. IJntler the first class may 
be ranged those letters, as well aindent as modern, 
which have bctui wrifftm by men Aviio have iilled 
up the principal ehuraeters on the stacfo of life, 
upon ^n'eat and meniorahlo occasions. Those have 
boon alw.ij’9 esttnaneil as the, most valuable parts of 
history, as they are not only the most antheiitie 
memorials of facts, hut as they servo jjreatly to 
illustrate the true character of the writer, and <lo 
in a inaiuicr introduce the person himself to our 
acquaintance. 

A second kind owe their merit not to truth, but 
to invention ; such are tlie letters whitdi contain in- 
j'eiiious novels, or slunder tales, either pathetic or 
humorous: these bjar the saun? relation to the 
former as romance doti\ to true history ; and as the 
former may 1)0 called short histories, so may those 
be styled sliort romances. 

In the next branch may bo ranked those letters 
which have passcal hotwocu iinui of eminemro in the 
republic of literature. Many of these arc in hi^li 
estimation in the learned world, in which they are 
considered as haviiii; e(iual authority to that wluch 
the political world allows to those of the tirst 
class. 

Resides these tliree kinds of letters, wliicli have 
all their sevc.'ril merits, there arc two more, Ayith 
which the moderns have very ploutifuHy sr.ppiivd 
the world, tlmie^di I shall not be very profuse in my 
encomiums on either: these are, love-letters and 
billers of convcrsiitioii ; in which last, are contained 
the private alfairs of persons of no cousecpienci; to the 
juihlie, cither in a political or Icarneil cousideratiori, 
or indceil in any consirleration whatever. 

With these tw'o kinds of letters the French lan- 
giiai^e in particular so vastly ahoumls, that it would 
employ most of the leisure hours of life to read them 
all; nay, I believe indeed they are the juincipal 
study of many of our fine f^entlemcn and ladies 
who learn that laiii^uai^e. 

And hence, sueli readers have learnt the critical 
phrases of a familiar easy style, a conci.se epistolary 
style, &c.; and these they apply to all hitters w hatever. 

Now, from some polite modern performances, 
WTitten, I suppose, by thi.s rule, I much doubt 
Avhether these French re.adcrs have any just and 
ad<Mpiate notion of this epistolary stylo, with which 
they are so enamoured. To say the truth, I ques- 
tion wdiether they do not place it entirely in short, 
abrupt, and uneonnected periods ; a style so < asy 
that any man may write it, and which, one would 
irnaj'iue, it must be very difficult to procure anyper- 
sou to read. 

To such critics, therofjre, I would rcconiniond 
Ovid, who was per! aps the ablest writer of les let- 
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I ttuia galanles that ever lived. In bis Atnandi 

they will find the following rule; 

j>nes«?iis lit viiliMrc Iu((iii ; 

viz. that these letters should preserve the style of 
conversation ; and in hi.s epistles they will see this 
exctdlently illustrati‘{l by example. Rut if we are to 
form our idea of (he eouversatioii of some modern 
writers from their h*tters, we shall have, 1 am afraid, 
a very inditrereiit ojiiuion of botli. 

Rut, in reality, this st^de of* eouversation is only 
proper, at least only necessary, to thcsi*, which I 
have called letters of conversation ; and is not at all 
requisite either to letters of business, whieh in after- 
ages make a part of history, or to those on the sub- 
ject of literature and criticism. 

Much less is it adapted to the novel or story 
writer; for what diHercnce is there wliether a tale 
is related this or any othm* way ! And sure no oue 
w'ill contend that the epistolary style is in general 
the most proper to a novelist, or that it hath been 
used by tile best writers of this kind. 

It is not my jmrpo.se liei'e to wrili* a large disser- 
tation on style in geiUM’al, nor to assign what is pro- 
per to the historian, what to the romance, ami what 
to the novel-writer, nor lo observe in what manner 
all these <liirer from each other; it is suniciont to 
have obviated an objection which I foresaw might 
ho made to these little volumes by sonu*, who are in 
truth as incapable of know ing any of tiic faults us of 
reaping any of the beauties of au author; and I 
isure them there is no branch of ciiticism in 
which learning, as well as good sense, is more 
required than to the forming au accurate judg- 
ment of style, though there is none, I helieie, in 
wdiich ev«-ry trilling reader is more ready to give 
iiis (lecisidU, 

Instead of laying dow'u any ruli's for the use of 
siudi tyros in the critical art, I shall recomiumul 
them to oue who is master of style, as of every olucr 
excellence. This gentleman, in his Pcr.sian Letters, 
many of whieh are written on th(^ inosl. important 
siihjei'ts in ethif-s, politics, ami jihilosopliv, hath cou- 
desc.cndcd to introduce tw'o or three novels: intluse 
they will iind that inimitable writer very judiciously 
changing tlie style whiidi he uses on oilier occasions 
where the subjects of his lettms require the air and 
style of conve.rsatioii ; to prc'serve which, in relating 
stories that run to any length, would be faulty in 
the writer ami tiresome to the reader. 

To comdude this point, 1 know not of eiiy essen- 
tial dillcrence helweeii thi.s and any otlier way 
writing novels, sav(^ only that by making usi^ of 
letters the writer is freed from the n'giilar begin- 
nings and conclusions of stories, with some other 
formalities, in wdiieh the reader of taste finds no less 
ease and advantage than the author himself. 

As to the maltm* contained in the following 
volumes, I am not perhaps at liberty to declare 
my opinion ; relatio.n and friendshi[) to llie writer 
may draw upon me the censure of partiality if I 
sliould he as warm as I am iuelined to he in 
conimeiidatioii. 

The reader will however excuse me if f advise 
him not to run tlieni over with loo inucli haste and 
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indiffercnre ; such readers will, I promise them, 
find little to admire in this book, whose beauties (if 
it have any) require the same attention to discover 
them with which the author herself hath considered 
that book of nature whence they are taken. In 
books, as well as pictur(?s, where the excellence lies 
in the expression or colouring only, the first glance 
of the eye acquaints us with all the perfection of the 
l)ieee ; but the nicest and most delicate touches of 
nature are not so soon perceived. In the works of 
Cervantes or Hogarih, ho is, I believe, a wretched 
judge who diseovers no new beauties on a second, 
or even a third perusal. 

And here 1 cannot control myself from aver- 
ring that many touches of this kind appear to 
me in these letters ; some of which I cannot help 
thinking as fine as 1 have ever met with in any 
of the autluirs wlio have made human nature their 
subject. 

As sncli ohser\ations an? generally supposed to 
he the ellects r)f long expiTiema? in atid much ac- 
(|iiaiiifance ^^ith mankind, it may perhaps surprise 
many to tind them in the works of a woman; espe- 
cially of one who, to tis(‘ the common plnase, hath 
scM'M so little of the w<n l(l : and 1 sliould not wonder, 
on this aeconnt, tliat these letters wen* ascribed to 
nnotl'.er author, if 1 knew any one capal>le (»f writing 
tln'iii. 

lint in reality the knowledge of human nature is 
not learnt hy living in the hurry of tlie world. 
Trm* genius, with tlie ludp of a little couversatiou, 
will he capable of making a vast progress in this 
learning; and indeed I have observed there arc 
none wlio know so little of men as those who arc 
jilaced in the crowds citlierof business or pleasured 
'fhe truth of the assertion, that pcalants in college's 
have s(‘ldom any share of this knowKalge, doth not 
arise from a (h'fect in the college, l)Ut from a detVet 
in the jiedant, who would have s()ent many years at 
St. James’s to as little pur;)ose ; for daily ex[)eiieiice 
may convim^e us that it is possil)lc for a blockhead 
to sc(! much of tin* world and know little of it. 

'flu* objection to the sex of the author hardly re- 
quires an answer; it will he rhi( Hy advanced hy 
those w*'io derive tlieir opinion of waunen, very un- 
fairly, from tin* fine ladies of the age ; w'hen’as, if 
llie behaviour of tht*ir counterparts, the beaux, was 
to denote the understanding of men, 1 apprehend 
the conclusion would he in favour (jf the women, 
^^ithout making a compliment to that sex. I ean 
of my ow’ii knowledge and from my own actpniint- 
aiice, hear testimony to the possibility of those ex- 
amples which history gives of w'omcn eminent for 
the highest endowments and faculties of the mind. 

I shall only add an answ’er to the same ohjectit)n, 
relating to David Simple, given hy a lady of very 
I'igli rank, w'hose ipiality is, how ever, less an honour 
to lier than her understamling. “ So far,” said 
slie, “ from doubting Davitl Simple U> be the per- 
formam e of a woman, 1 am well convinced it could 
not ha\e. been written hy a man.” 

In the conduct of wa)inen iu tlmt great and im- 
portant business of their lives, the aJfair of h)v , 
are mysteries with which men are perfectly 


unacquainted; their education being on this head 
.11 constraint of, nay, in direct op])()sitioii to, truth 
and nature, creates such a coii.stant struggle be- 
weeii nature and habit, truth and hypocrisy, as 
ntroduce often much humour into their characters ; 
especially when drawn by sensible writers of their 
)wu sex, who ar(! on this subject much more capable 
ban the ablest of ours. 

I remember it was the observation of a lady for 
whose opinion I have a great veneration, that there 
is nothing more generally unnatural than tlio cha- 
laeters of women on the stage, and that even in our 
it plays. If this be a fact, as 1 sincerely bidieve 
s, whence ean it proceed but from the ignoraiioo 
which the artificial behaviour of women leaves 
us of what really passes in their minds, and which, 
like all other mysterii's, is known only to the 
initiated 1 

Many of the foregoing assertions will, I question 
not, meet with vi-ry litth? assent from those great 
1(1 W'is(i men wdio are not only absolute masters of 
)in(! poor woman’s person, but likewise of her 
thoughts. With such opposition I must rest eoii- 
l(‘nt('d ; hut what 1 more dread is, tliat 1 may have 
tinadvisedly drawn the resentment of hei own lovely 
sex against the autlior of these volumes for having 
betrayed the secrets of the society. 

To this 1 sliall attempt giving two answers ; first, 
tliat thes(? liieo tonelies will, like the signs of ma- 
sonry, escape the observation and detection of all 
those who are not already in the secr(‘t. 

Secondly, if she shouhi have cxjiosed some of 
those nicer female foibles vvhicli have escaped most 
other writers, slu* hath at the same time nobly dis- 
played the beauties and virtiie#of the more amiable 
part, which ahuiniantly overbalances in the aeeount. 
Hy comparing these togiHlnu* Noung ladies may, if 
they please, receive grc'at adviintagcs ; I will venture 
to say, no hook extant is so w ell caleulated for their 
instruetion and improvtuneut. It is indeed a glass 
hy wliieli tliey mayoress out their minds, and adorn 
themselves with more hi'coming, as well as more 
lasting graces, than the dancing-master, the mantiia- 
niaker, or tin* milliiu'r can give them. Here even 
their vanity may la* rendered useful, as it may make 
(hem detest and scorn all base, mean, shufiling tricks, 
and admire and cultivate whatever is truly amiable, 
generous, and good. Hero they must learn, if they 
will please to utt(*nd, that the eoiisuinmatiou of a 
woman’s character is to niaiiitaiu the (pialities of 
goodness, (eiiderno>s, alfeetioii, and sineerity, in the 
several social ollices and duties of life ; and not to 
unite ambition, avarice, luxury, and waiitoiin(''S, in 
the person of a woman of the world, or to atlect folly, 
eluldishness, and levity, under the appellation of 
a tine lady. 

To roneliule, 1 hope, for the sake of my fair 
eountrywomen, that these exeelleiit pictures of virtue 
and vice, which, to m\ knowledge, the author hatlv 
bestowed such pains iu iliawiiig, will not he llirown 
away on the world ; hut that mueh more advantages 
may aeerue to tin* reader tliau tlie gmod-nalure and 
sensibility of the age base, to their immortal honour, 
bestowed on the author. 
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Man is ^ennrally repicsoiitcd as an animal formed 
for, ami delighted in, society ; in this state alone 
it is said, his various talents can he exerte<l, his 
numberless necessities reliefed, tlie dangers he is 
exposed to can be avoid(?d, and many of the plea- 
sures he eagerly affects enjoyed, if these? asser- 
tions be, as I think they art?, undoubtedly and ob- 
viously certain, those few who have denied man to 
be a social animal havt? left us tliest? two solutions 
of their conduct; eitlier that then? are men as bold 
in denial as can be found in assertion — aiidtis Cicero 
says there is no absurdity which some jihilosopher 
or oth(?r hath not asserted, so we may say there is 
no truth so glaring that some have not denied it; — 
or else that tlu'si? rejecters of society borrow all 
their inforniation from their own savage? disj)ositions, 
and an*, indeed, themselves, the only exceptions to 
the? above general rule. 

But to leave such persons to those who have 
thought them more worthy of an answer ; there are 
others who are so seemingly fond of this social state, 
that they are understood al)solntely to eonfine it to 
their ow'ii species; and entirely exeluding the taiiu'r 
and gentler, tin? lu'niing and Hocking parts of the 
creation, from all hmudits of it, to set up this as one 
grand general distinetion between the human and 
the brute species. 

Shall we conclude, tills denial of all society to the 
nature of brutes, which seems to h(? in defianee of 
every day's observation, to he as bold as the (huiial 
of it to the nature of men ? or, may W(‘ not more 
justly derive the error from an improjier understand- 
ing of this W'onl society in too cotilined and speciiil 
a sense? in a word, do those* who utle'rly eleny it to 
the brutal nature mean any other by society tliun 
conversation ‘? 

Now, if we, comproheiid th(?m in this sense, as 1 
think wo very reasonably may, tin? distinction ap- 
pears to me to he truly just ; for though other ani- 
mals are not without all use of society, yet this nolde. 
branch of it seems, of all the inhabitants of this 
globe, conlincd to man only ; the narrow power of 
communicating some f<nv ideas of lust, or fear, or 
anger, wdiieli may bi* observable in brutes, falling 
iiitiiiitely short of wdiat is eommoiily meant by con- 
versation, as may bi? di'dnced from the origination 
of the word itself, the only accurate guide to know- 
ledge. The priinitivt? and literal sense of this word 
is, I apprehend, to turn round together; and in its 
more copious usage wo iuteml by it that reciprocal 
interchange of ideas by whicli truth is examined, 
things are, in a manner, turned round ami sifted, 
and all our knowdedge eommunleated to each other. 

In this respect man stands, 1 conceive, distin- 
guished from, and sujij’rior to, all other earthly 
creatures; it is tliis privilege w^hicli, while he is 
inferior in strength to some, in swdftness to others; 
without horns or claws or tusks to attack them, or 
even to defend himself against them, hath made liim 
master of them all. Imleed, in other view's, how'- 
<ver vain men may be of their abilities, they are 
greatly inferior to their animal neighbours. Willi what 
envy must a swine, or a much less voracious animal, 
he surveyed by a glutton; and how contemptible 
must the talents of other sensualists appear, wdien 
opposed, p-*rliaj)S, to some of tlie lowest ami nn aiiest 
of hruti's! but in eonversation man stands alone, i 
tl least in this ])art (d’ the creation ; he leaves all 


others behind him at his first start, and the greatcT 
progress he makes the greater distance is between 
them. 

Conversation is of three sorts. Men are said to 
converse with God, with themsi’Ives, and with one 
another. The two first of these have been so libe- 
rally and excellently s])()ken to by others, that I shall 
at present pass them by and confine myself in this 
essay to the tliird only ; since it seems to me amaz- 
ing th;it this grand business of our lives, the founda- 
of everything eitlier useful or pleasant, should 
been so sliginly treated of, that, wliile there is 
Mircc a profession or liandicraft in life, however 
mean and contemptihle, which is not ahuiidanfly 
furnished witli proper rules to the attaining its p<T- 
fectioii, men sl|ould lx? left almost totally in tlie 
dark, and without the least light to direct, dr any 
uide to conduct them, in tin? ])roper exerting of 
those talents which are the noblest privih'ge of 
human nature and inoduetive of all rational haj)- 
piness; and the rather as this pow'cr is by no means 
self-instriieted, and in tin? possi'ssioii of llm art- 
less and ignorant is of so nn’an use that it laises 
them very little above? those animals who are void 
of it. 

As eonversation is a brancli of society, it follows 
that it can be proper to none who is notin bis na- 
ture social. N\>w, soeh'ty is agreeable to no cia-a- 
tures who are not. iuolfeiisive to each otlier; and 
wo therefore observe in animals wlio are* e’litirciv 
guided by nature* that it is cultivuled l)y sue*h enil/, 
wdiile those of more noxious elispe)sitie)n aelelie. t tlieni- 
se'lves to solitinle, aiiel, unless wln'ii jiroirijited by 
lust, or that necessary instinct implanfe*el in llie'iii by 
lature* for the imrliire? of tbe*ir young, slniii as 
iiueb as possible* tin* soe'ie'ty of tlieir own sjie'cie-s. 
If therefore tln?ro slioultl be fouinl some* liumaii in- 
ilividnals of so savage a habit, it w'oulel se*e*m the'y 
were not aelapteel to socie’.'ty, ami, consocpiently, not 

conversation ; nor wDiilel any ine?()nvenience en- 
sue the admittaiice of such ex(?cptions, since it 
w’oiilel by no means impe*ae*lj the gem*ral rule? of 
nan's being a Koe?ial animal ; esjiee-iaily wIii'U it ap- 
pears (as is siiflieiently ami aelmiralily prejvcel by 
my friend the author of An Impiiry inte) Ilappim'ss) 
that these men live in a constant e)ppe)sitie)u te) tlieir 
own nature, and are no less me. listers than the,* nmsi 
vvaiitoii aheirtioiis or extravagant hirtlis. 

Again; if sen-ii'ty re.*(iuires that its rm-mbers slionld 
^>c im)lTe*nsive, so tin* more? use-ful anel be*nelie*i:il 
liey are to each e>(ln*r the iimre* suitable? are* they to 
he soe.'ial nature, ami iiieire* pe'rfe'e*tly aekipte'el to its 
nstituliem ; for all creatures seek tlu'ir e»wn h:i]»pi- 
less, and soeie*ty is therefore natural to any, he’caiise? 
t is naturally jireieluetive of tliis happine'ss. 'Id' 
reiieh*r therefore any aninial seieial is te) re*mle'r it in- 
Dtreiisivc ; an instance of wliieli is te) he set*n in those 
he ferocity of whose nature can ho taineel by man. 
And here the reader may observe a de)uhle distinc- 
tion of man from the more savage animals by society, 
and from the social by conversation. 

But if men W(‘re merely iiiolfeiisivc to each othe*r, 
t seems as if society and ce)nversatie)u w'ould he 
merely indillcrent ; and that, in order to make it de- 
irahle by a sensible? being, it is ne'cessary we should 
ge> farther ami pre)j)e)se* some positive gexxl (ei our- 
•lve*s from it; ami this presMjipe»se*s, iiht only ne- 
gatively, our not receiving any hurt, but. 
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our receiving some good, Koine pleasure or advan- 
tage, from each other in it, something which we 
could not Hnd in an unsocial and solitary state ; 
otherwise we might cry out willi the right honour- 
able poet, — ♦ 

Give us our wildness and nwr woods, 

Our huts anil caves aj^aiii. 

The art of pleasing or doing good to one another 
is therefore the art of conversation, it is this habit 
which gives it all its value. And as man’s being a 
social animal (the truth of which is incontestably 
proved by that exccdlent author of An IiKpiiry, &c., 
I have above cited) presupposes a natural desire or 
tendency this way, it will follow that we. can fail in 
attaining this truly desirable end from ignorance 
only in the means ; and how general this ignorance 
is may be, with some probability, iiilerred from our 
wniiit of even a word to express this art by; 
which comes tlie mnircst to it, and by wiiicli, per- 
hapvS, we would somctinies intend it, being so hor- 
ribly and l)arl)arously corrii])(cd, that it contains at 
present scarce a simple ingredient of what it seems 
originally to liavc been designed to <‘Xj)ress. 

The wmrd 1 mean is good-breeding; a word, I 
apprehend, not at lirst contiiied to evlenials, much 
less to any particular dress or attitude of the body ; 
nor w'cre the gualilieations expi'ess(‘{U)y it to be fur- 
nished by a milliner, a tailor, or a periwig-maker; 
no, nor even by a daneing-master himself. Ac- 
eor,ding to tlie idea i iii\se!t' eoneeive from this 
word. 1 should not have serui)le<l to call Soerafc's a 
W’(‘ll-bred man, thougli, I believe, he was very little 
mstrueted by any of the persons I have above enu- 
merated. Ill short, by good-bvi'ediug (notwith- 
standing the corrupt use ot' the word in a very dif- 
ferent sense) I mean the art of pleasing, or contri- 
buting as iiiucli as possible to the easi^and happiness 
of tliosc with wdiom you eonvinse. 1 shall eonteild 
tlierefore no longer on this liead ; for, whilst my 
reailcr clearly coiiceivt's the sense in which 1 use 
this Avord, it Avill not lie very inati'rial wlicthor I am 
riglit or wrong in its original applieation. 

Good-breeding then, or tlui art of pleasing in 
conversation, is cxiiressed two ditlereiit ways, viz., 
ill our actions and our words, and snir comluet in 
botli may be reduced to that eoueise, comjirelieii- 
sive rule in scripture — Do unto all men as you would 
they should do unto you. Indeed, concise as this 
rule is, and plain as it appears, what are all treatises 
on ethics but cominmits upon it 1 and whoever is 
Avidl read in the book of nature, and hath made 
much observation on the actions of men, will per- 
ceive so few capable of Judging or rightly pursuing 
their own hapfiiness, that he will he apt to conclude 
that some attention is necessary (and more I lian is 
commonly used) to enable men to know truly what 
they would have dom; unto them, or, at least, what 
it would he their interest to have done. 

If therefore men, through Aveakiiess or inatten- 
tion, often err in their conceptions of what would 
produce their oavu happiness, no wonder they should 
miss in the application of what wall coiitrihute to 
that of others ; ami thus we may, williout too severe 
a censure on their inclinations, account for that fre- 
quent failure in true good-breeding which daily ex- 
perience gives us instances of. 

Hesid(!s, the commentators liav^e well ]iaraphra8etl 
on the above-mentioned divine rule, that it is, to 
do unto men what you would they (if they were in 
your situation and (tircumstaiices, and you in theirs) 
should do unto you ; and, as this comment is neces- 
sary to be observed in rtliics, so is it particularly 
useful in this our art, where the degree of the person 
• The tlukc of Iku'kiu;,oiaiu 
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is always to be considered, as we sliall explain more 
at large hereafter. 

We see tlitui a jiossibility for a man well disposed 
to this golden rule, williout some precautions, to 
err in the practice ; nay, even good-nature itself, 
tlie very habit of mind most essential to furnish us 
with true good-breeding, the latter so lu'aiiy re- 
sembling the former, that it hath been called, and 
with the appearance at least of projiriety, artiticial 
good-nature. This excellent quality itself some- 
times shoots us beyond the mark, and shows the 
truth of those lines in Horace : 

Itisani sapiens nomen ierat. iequns iiiiipu. 

Gltra qu.'un satis est, Virtutem si petal ipsam. 
Instances of this wdll be naturally produced where 
W'e show the deviations from those rules which wu 
shall now attempt to lay down. 

As this good-breeding is the art t)f pleasing, it 
will be first necessary with tlie utmost caution to 
avoid hurting or giving any offence to those with 
wliom w'c converse. And herew'c are surely to kIhui 
any kind of actual disrespect, or affront to their 
persons, hy iiisoicmre, which is the siw'crest attack 
lliat can be made on tlie [)ride of man, and of W'liich 
I' lorus seems to have no inadcMpiate opinion wlien, 
speaking of the second Tanpiin, he says ; i/i onnics 
superhid {ptuv crudditate (jravior cst con is ) (jrassutus ; 
“ He. trod on all witli insolence, whicli sits heavier 
on men of great mimls than cruelty itself.” If there 
is any temper in man w’liich more tliaii all others 
disqualities him for society, it is tliis insolence or 
haughtiness, whicli, blinding a man to his own im- 
perfections, and gl\ing liini a hawk's (juicksiglited- 
ness to those of olhrrs, rais('s in him that contempt 
for bis species which inllates the clu'cks, erects the 
head, and stiffens the gait of lliose strutting animals 
wlio sometimes stalk in asscunhlies, for no other 
reason but to show in tlieir gesture and behaviour 
the disregard they have for tlie eompany. Though 
to a truly great and philosophical mind it is not 
easy to eoneeive a more ridiculous exhibition than 
this puppet, yet to others lie is little less than a 
nuisance; for contempt is a miirtllerous w’capou, and 
there is this dilfereiiee only betw'eou the greatest and 
weakest man wdieii attacked hy it, that, in order to 
wound the former, it must bo just ; wdiereas, without 
the shields of wisdom and philosophy, which God 
knows are in the possession of very frnv, it wants no 
justice to point if, but is certain fo penetrate, from 
wdiatever corner it comes. It is tliis disposition 
which inspires the emjity (’aeus to deny his acquaint- 
ance, and overlook men of merit in distress ; and 
the little silly, pretty Pliillida, or TooUda, to stare 
at the strange creatures round her. It is this tem- 
per wdiich constitutes the supercilious eyi', the re- 
servcil look, the distant how, tlie scornful leer, the 
affecteil astonishment, the loud wdiisper, ending in a 
laugh directoil full in the teeth of another. lienee 
spring, in sliort, tliose inmiberless oifences given too 
frequently, in public and jnivate assemblies, by 
])ersons of weak uinhu^tandings, indelicate habits, 
and so hungry and foul-feeding :i \anity that it 
wants to devour whatevm* comes in its way. Mow, 
if good-breeding be wdiat we have endeavoured to 
prove it, how foreign, and indeed how opposite to 
it, must such a behaviour be ! and can any man call a 
duke or a ducJiess w'lio Avears it av oil-bred ? or aie 
tli (7 not more justly entitled to those inhnmau 
names Avliic.h they tlieiMs('lA(’s allot to the lowest 
vulgar 1 Hut behold a more pleasing picture on the 

reverse. See the earl of (1 , lAoble in bis birth, 

sjilemlid in liis fortuue, and embellished Avitli every 
endowment of miinl ; Iioav aflabh'l how condeseend- 
iiig! Jiiinself the only one w!u» seems ignorant 
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that he is every way the greatest person in the 
room. 

But it is not s\inic*ient to be inoffensive, — we must 
be jirotitable servants to each other : w e are, in the 
aecoinl place, to proceed to t!\e uttnost verge in pay- 
ing the respect due to others. We liad better go a 
little too far than stop short in tliis particular. My 
lord Shaftesbury hath a pretty obs(irvation, that the 
beggar, in addressing to a coach with, My Lord, is 
sure not to offend, e.ven tlioiigli there be no lord 
there ; but, on the contrary, should plain sir ffy in 
the face of a iiobleinaii, what must la? the con- 
sequence t Ami, indeed, whoever considers the 
bustle and eonteution ab(»ut precedence, the pains 
and labours undertaken, and soineliines the prices 
given, for tlie smallest title or mark of pre-eminence, 
and the visible; salist'actiou betrayeel in its enjoy- 
ment, may reasonably conclude this is a matter of 
no small consecpience. 'I'be truth is, we live in a 
world of common m(?n, and not of philosophers ; for 
one of these, when he appears (whicl) is very 
seldom) among us, is distingnislnal, and very pro- 
perly too, by the name of an odd fellow ; for what 
is it h'ss than extreme oddity to despise what the 
gemnality of the world think tlie labour of their 
whole lives well employed in procuring? we are 
therefore to adapt our behaviour to the opinion of 
the generality of mankind, and not to that of a few 
odd fellows. 

It would ho tedious, and perhaps impossible, to 
specify every instance, or to lay down exact rules 
for our eomluet in every minute particular. How- 
ever, I shall mention some of the chief which most 
ordinarily occur, after pre.misiug that the business 
of the whole is no more, than to convey to others an 
idea of jour esteem of them, which is indeed the 
substance of all tin; compliments, ceremonies, pre- 
sents, and whatever passes between w'cll-bred peo- 
ple. And here 1 shall lay down those positions : — 

First, that all mere ceremonies exist in form only, 
and have in them no substance at all ; but, being 
impos(‘d by the laws (»f custom, become essential to 
good-breeding, froTn those high-ilown compliments 
l)aid to the Kasteni moiiarchs, and wdiieh pass be- 
tween (’liinese mandarins, to those coarser cere- 
monials in use between English farmers and Dutch 
boors. 

Secondly, that these* ceremonies, poor as they 
arc, are of more conseepience* than they at lirst ap- 
pear, and, in reality, constitute the only external 
difference between man and man. Thus, His grace, 
Right hononrahle, My lord, Bight reverend, Re- 
verend, Honourable, Sir, Escpiire, Mr., &e., have in 
a philosophical sense, no meaning, yet are perhaps 
politically essential, and must be preserved by good- 
breeding; because. 

Thirdly, they raise an ex])ectati(in in tlio peisoii 
by law and custom entitled to them, ami win) will 
consequently be displeased with the disappointment. 

Now, in order to descend minutely into any rules 
for gotul-breeding, it will be necessary to lay some 
scene, or to throw our disciple into some particular 
circumstance. We will begin liiem with a visit in 
the country ; and as the prim ipal actor on this oc- 
casion is the person who na-eives It, xve will, as 
briefly as possible, lay down some general rules for 
his conduct ; marking, at the same time, the priu- 
cij)al deviation, we have observed on these occasions. 

When all expected guest arrives to dinner at jnur 
house, if your equal, or indeed not greatly your 
inferior, h»’ shouhi be sure to find your family in 
some order, and yourself drt\ssed and ready to re- 
ceive him ai your gate with a smiling count enance. 
This infuses an immediate cheerfulness into your 


guest, and persuades him of your esteem and desire 
of his eoinj)any. Not so is the behaviour of Poly- 
sphercoii, at whose gate you are obliged to knock a 
considerable time before you gain admittance. At 
lengt.h, the dot)r being opiuied to you by a maid or 
some improper servant, who wonders where the 
devil all the men are, anti, being asked if the gentle- 
man is at home, answers she believ(;s so, you are 
conducted into a hall, or back-parlour, where you 
stay some time before tin; gentleman, in a dishabille 
from his study or his garden, waits upon you, asks 
pardon, and assures you In; did not expect you so 
soon. 

Y^'onr guest, being introduced into a drawing- 
room, is, after the first ceremonies, to he asked 
Avhether he will refn'sli himself aft(*r his JouriK'v, 
before tlinner (for which he is never to stay longtT 
than the usual or fixed htnir). But this n'tpu'sl, is 
mwer to be repeated oftener than twice, and not in 
imitation of Calepus, who, as if hired by a pliy sieiiin, 
crams wine in a morning down the throats of his 
most tempc'rate friends, tluur constitutions being not 
so dear to tluMn as their pres(*iit (piiet. 

When diiiiirr is on the table, and the ladit's have 
taken tln'ir places, the gentlemen are to be inti(»- 
dueed into the eating-room, where lln‘y are to be 
seated with as much seeming iiidillen'iiee as [)(»ssi- 
ble, nidess there lx* any present whose degrei's claim 
an uinloubted preecalenet*. As totlie rest, the g('ne- 
ral rules of precedence are by marriage, age, and 
profession. Lastly, in placing your guests, regard 
is rather to be had to birth than fortune ; for, thougli 
purse-pride is forward enough to exalt its(?lf, it bears 
a degradation with more secret comfort and ease 
than tin; former, as Ix'iiig more inwardly sa.tislied 
with itself, and less apprehensive of neglect or con- 
tempt. 

The order in helping your guests is to be regulated 
by that of placing them ; hut Ix're 1 iiuisl, with 
great submission, recommend to tlu; lady at the 
upper end of the table to distribute her favours as 
e<iually and as impartially as she eun. 1 havi* some- 
times seen a large dish of Hsli (‘xtt'iid no farther than 
to the fifth person, and a haunch of venison lose all 
its tat before half the table liad tasted it. 

A single request to eat of any particular disli, bow 
elegant soever, is the utmost I allow. 1 strictly pro- 
hibit all earnest solicit at iims, all complaints that 
you have no appetite, wbicli are soinetiuH's little 
less than burlesque, and always inq)ertinent and 
troublesome. 

And lu're, how(!ver low it may appear to some 
readers, as I hu^e known omissions of this kind give 
olleiiee, and sometimes make the oireiiders, who 
have been very well-nu’aiiing persons, ridiculous, I 
cannot In'lp mentioiiing the ceremonial of di iuking 
healths at table, which is always to begin with tlie 
lady ’s and next the master’s of the house. 

When dinner is ended, and the ladii'4? retired, 
though I do not hold the master of the feast obliged 
to fuddle himself through com])lacenee (and, invleed, 
it is his own fault geiu'rally if his company be such 
as would desire it), yet he is to see that the bottle 
cireulate suffici(*nt to aff’onl every j)ersoii ])re.sent 
moderate quantity of wine if he chooses it; at the 
saim; time permitting those who desire it either to 
pass the bottle, or to till their glass as they pU'ase. 
Indeed, the beastly custom of i)esotting, and osten- 
tatious contention for pre-ojiiinencc in their cu|)S 
seems at present pretty well abolished among the 
better sort of people. Vet Metbus still remains, 
who measures the honesty and understamling 
luaiikiiid by a eapaeiousness of their swallow ; 
bings forth the nraisea of a bumper, and cominaiun 
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of the light in your glnss ; nnd at whoso tahlo it is 
as difficult to preserve your senses ns to preserve your 
purse at a gnining-labh* or your health at a b — y- 
house. On the other side, Sophronns eyes you care- 
fully whilst you are tilling out his licjiior. 'I'lie 
hottlo as surely stoj)s wdien it comes to him as your 
eliariot at Teniple-har ; and it is almost as impossi- 
l)le to carry a pint of wine from his house as to gain 
the love of a reigning beauty, or borrow a shilling 
of P AV 

But to pro(a!ed. After a reasonable time, if your 
guest intends staying with you the whole evening, 
and declines the bottle, you may propose play, walk- 
ing, or any other amusement; but these are to be 
but barely mentioned, and oll'enal to his ehoirewith 
all indillerence on your part. ^Vliat person eau be 
so dull as not to perceiva* in Agyrles a longing to 
pick your pockets, or in Alazoii a desire to satisfy 
his own vanity in slunving yon the rarities of bis 
bouse and gardens 1! When your guest oilers to go, 
there should be no solicitations to stay, unless for 
the whole night, and that no farther than to give 
liim a moral tissiiianee of Ins being W’elcome so to 
do ; no assertions that he shan’t go yet ; no laying 
oiiNiolent hands; no private orders to servants to 
diday the providing the horses or vehicles - like 
Desmophylax, who never suHims any one to d(*part 
from his house without entitling him to an action of 
false imprisouinout. 

la't us now' consieh'r a little the part which the 
visitor hims(‘lf is to act. And first, he is to avoid 
the two extiamu’s of being too early or too late, so 
as neither to surprise' his frie'iid unawares or unj)ro- 
vided, nor detain him too long in expi*etation. Or- 
thrius, who hath nolliiiig to do, disturbs your rest 
in a morning; and tin* iVugal (.'lironophidus, lest lie 
should waste some ininutrs of bis precious time, is 
sure lo S|)oil your dinner. 

'I’lie address at your anival should be as short us 
possihb*, espe(?iall} when you visit a supe'rior ; not 
imitating Phlenapliius, wdio would stop liis friend in 
the rain ratlu'r than omit a single how. 

Be not too observant of trilling eeroinouies, such 
ns rising, sitting, w'alking first in or out of the room, 
except with one greatly your superior; hut when 
such a one offers preeedemee it is uin*ivil to refuse 
it ; of whieJi I will give you the following instance: 
An Euglish nobleman, h('ing in Prance, was hhl l;\ 
Bonis XIV. to enter the coaeli before him, wlueli 
he excused himself from. The king then imine- 
diafely mounft’d, and, ordering the door tf) be shut, 
drove; on, leaving the nohli'inan hidiiiid him. 

Never refuse* anything otiereehyem out of civility, 
iiulesa in preference of a lady, and that no oftemer 
than one’c ; for nothing is more truly good breeding 
than to avoiel he'ing troublesome. Though the taste 
mid humour of the? visitor is to ho chiefly eonside*reel, 
ye’t is some regard likewise* tei be hael to that of the 
master of the house ; for otherwise yeiur eompaiiy 
w ill he rather a jienanee than a ph'asure. Mellmsus 
plainly elisee)vers his visit te) he; paid to his sober 
friend’s bottle ; nor will Philopasus abstain from 
carels, though he^ is c<*rtaiii they are agreeable only 
te) himself; whilst the sle-neler Leptiiies gives his fat 
enti*rtainer a sweat, and makes him run the hazard 
of breaking his wind up liis own iiiounts. 

If eonvenieuey allows your staying longer than 
the time proposeel, it may he ci>il to otfev to depart, 
lest your stay may he ineommodiems to your frie>nd ; 
hut if you perceive the contrary, by his solicitations, 
the‘y should be reaelily aee*e‘j)led, without tempting 
^im to break these rule's we have above; laiel down 
for him— -causing a confusion in his family and 
among iiis servants, by pre-parutions for your de-par- 


ture. Lastly, when you are resolved go, the same 
method is to be observed w'hich 1 have prescribed at 
your arrival. No tedious eeremonies of taking 
leave — not like llyperphylus, who bows and kissi's 
and squeezes by the hand as heartily, and wishes you 
as much health and happiness, when he is going a 
journey' home of ten miles, from a eoinmon acipiaiiit- 
ance, as if he was leaving his nearest friend or rela- 
tion oil a voyage to the East Indies. 

H aviiig thus hrietly considered our reader in tlio 
circumstance of a private visit, let us now' take him 
into a public assembly, w'here, as more ey (.‘s w ill he 
on his beha\ioiir, it cannot he less his interest to be 
instructed. Wc have, indeed, already formed a 
general picture of the chief enormities eommitted 
on these occasions : we shall liere endeavour t») ex- 
plain more particularly the rules of an ojiposite de- 
meanour, wliieli we may divide into three sorts, viz. 
our behaviour to our superiors, to our equals, and to 
our inferiors. 

In our Ix'haviour to our superiors two extremes 
are to he avoided ; namely, an abject and base ser- 
vility, and an impinleiit and encroaching freedom. 
When the w(‘ll-hred Hy perdiiliis ap])roaches a no- 
bleman in any j)uhlie j)lae(', yon would he i)ersuaded 
he was one of the meanest of his donu'slies ; his 
cringes fall little short of prostration ; and his whole 
behaviour is so mean and servile that an Paistera 
monarch would not reipiire more humiliation from 
his vjissuls. On the other side, Anusehy ntus, whom 
fortunate aci'idents, without any pretensions from 
his birth, have raised to associate with his betters, 
shakes my lord duke* hy the hand w'itli a familiarity 
savouring not only of the most ])erfeet intimacy hut 
the < h)sest alliance. The former behaviour properly 
raises our contempt, tin* latti'i* our disgust. Ilyper- 
(lulus seems worthy of wearing his lordship’s livery; 
Aiiasehyntus deserves to he turned out of his service 
for his inipudenc(*. Bit ween these two is tliat 
golden mean which deelares a man ready to aequi- 
esee in allowing the respect due to a title hy the 
laws and customs of his country, hut impatient of 
any insult, and disdaining to purchase the intimacy 
with and favour of a superior at the expense of eon- 
seienee or honour. As lo the ([ueslion, who are our 
superiors 1 I shall ('U(lea^oLlr lo asec'rtain themw'heu 
I come, in the second jilaee, to lueutiou our beha- 
viour to our equals. T’lic lir^t instruction on tlvs 
head being earel’iilly to foiisider who are such 
every little siqx'riority of fortune or profession heiv^ 
too apt to intoxicate iiH'ii’s minds, and elevate them 
ill their own o])inion heyoiid their merit or jua teii- 
sious. Men are superior to each other in this our 
country by title, by birth, hy rank in proiessiou, and 
by age ; very little, if any, being to he allowed to 
fortune, though so much is generally evaeteil by it 
and commonly paiil to it. Slaiikiiid ncvi'r appear 
to me ill a more despicable light than Avhen 1 see 
them, hy a simple as well as im'an servility, volun- 
tarily eoiieiirring in the adoration of riches, without 
the least heiieht or [trospeet from them. Uespeet 
and defereiiee are pi'rhaps justly deiiiaiulahle ot the 
obliged, and may he, with some reason at least, trom 
expeetalioii, jiaid to the rich and liberal trom the 
necessitous ; hut that men shouhl be allured by the 
glittering of wealth only to feed the insolent pride 
of those w'ho will not in return teed their hunger — 
that the sorilid niggard shouhl tiud any saeritiees on 
the altar of his vanity — seems to arise trom a blinder 
idolatry, and a more bigoted and senseless supersti- 
tion, than any which the sharp eyes of priests have 
discovered in the human mind. 

All gentlemen, therefore, who are not raised above 
each Other hy title, biiih, rank in piolession^ age, oi 
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artiial ohli^’ation, boina^ to !)« oonsidorod aR equals, 
U* ' l(‘ i for tl\( ■ bolis 

olluM* in ])nl)lic from tho following exanipIoR ; in 
which wc shall discern as well what wo. are to select 
as wl>at we are to avoid. Authadc's is so absolutely 
abandoned to his own humour that be nev(‘r i^ivj s it 
up on any occasion. If Seraj)hina lunself, whose 
charms one would imagine sliould infuse alacrity 
into the limbs of a eripph^ sooner than the Hath 
watt'rs, was t») oiler herself for his ])artner, he wouhl 
answer he never danecal, even though the ladies lost 
tlu’ir ball by it. Nor doth this denial arise from 
incapacity, Ibr he was in his youth an exjadlent 
♦lancer, and still retains snHi<-ient knowledge ot the 
art, and sullicient abilities in Ids limhs to practise it, 
but from an atfectalion of gravity which be will not 
sacriliee to the eagercst desire of others. Dyskoliis 
liath the same aversion to canls ; and though com- 
petently skilled in all games is by no importunities 
to be prevailed on to make a third at ombre, or a 
fourth at whist and (piadrille. He will snlfer any 
company to he disappointed of their amusement 
rather than submit to pass an hour or two a little 
disagreeably to himself. The refusal of Ehilautns is 
not so g(meral ; In; is very ready to engage, pro- 
vided you will indulge him in his favourite game, 
but it is impossible to persuade him to any other. 
1 should add both these are num of fortune, and 
tlie consequences of loss or gain, at the. rate they 
are desired to engage, very triHiiig and inconsider- 
ahle to them. 

The ri'hnkos those people sometimes meet with 
are no more equal to their deserts than the honour 
paid to Charistiis, the benevolence of whose mind 
scarce permits him to indulge Iiis own will, unless 
by accident. 'J'hongh neither his age nor nuder- 
standing incline him to dance, nor will admit liis 
receiving any pleasure from it, yet would he caper 
a whole evening rather than a tine young lady 
should lose an opportunity of displaying her charms 
by th(* scv(‘ral gente(‘l and amiable attitudes which this 
exercise ailbrds the skilful of that sex. And thougli 
cards are not ada])tod to his temper, he never once 
baulketl the inclinations of others on that account. 

Hut, as there are marry who will not in the least 
instance mortify their own humour to purchase the 
satisfaelioii of all mankind, so there are some who 
make no scruple of satisfying their own pride and 
vanity at the expense of the most ei*uel mortific’ation 
of ollrers. Of this kind is Agroiens, who seldom 
goes to an assembly but be allVorrts half bis acquaint- 
ance by overlooking or disra'garding them. 

As this is a very common olTence, and indeed 
much more criminal, both in its cause and elfect, 
than is generally imagined, I shall examine it vany 
minutely, and I doirht not but to make it appear 
that there is no behaviour (to speak like a phrloso- 
pber) more contemptible, nor, in a civil sense, more 
detestable, than this. 

The first ingredient in this composition is pride, 
which, according to the doctrine of some, i.s the 
universal passion. There an* others who consider 
it as the foible of great minds ; and others again 
who will have it to be the very foundation of great- 
ness ; and perhaps it may of that gri*atnes8 which 
we have endeavoured to expose in many parts of 
th(?se works; but to real greatness, which is the 
union of a good heart witli a good licad, it is almost 
diametrically opposite, as it generally proceeds from 
the depravity of both, and almost certainly from the 
badness of the latter. Indeed, a little observation 
will show us that fools arc the most addicted to this 
vice ; and a little rellection will teach ns that it is 
incompatible with true understanding. Accordingly 


we see lliai, while the 'wisest of men have constantly 
lamented the imbecility and imperfection of their 
own natnn*, the meanrsl and weakest have been 
trumpeting forth their own excellencies and triumph- 
ing in their owm snlficieiicy. 

Pride may, I think, he ])rop('rly defined, the plea- 
ann* we fetd in conteni))lating our own superior 
merit on coni])nring it with that of t)theis. 'I’hat 
it arises from this snpposi'd snjieriorily is t*videiit ; 
for, however great yon admit a man’s merit to be, if 
all men were equal to him, there would he no room 
for pride. Now if it stop here, pi'ibaps then* is no 
enormous harm in it, or at least no more tlian is 
common to all other folly ; I’very species of which is 
always liable to produce every species of mischiiT; 
folly I fear it is; for, should the man estimate rightly 
on this occasion, and the balance should fairly turn 
on his side in this jiarticnlar instance ; should he lie 
indeed a great orator, poet, general ; should he he 
more wise, witty, learned, young, rich, healthy, or 
in whatever instance he may excel one, or many, or 
all; yet, if lie examine himself thoroughly, will he 
find no reason to abate Ids ^iride*? is the quality in 
which he is so eminent, so generally or justly es- 
teemed 1 is it so entirely his owni doth In* not rather 
owe his snjieriority to the def(;cts of others than to 
his own perfection f or, lastly, can he lind in no [lart 
of his character a weakness wdiich may counfer[)oise 
this merit, and whicli as justly at least, threatens 
him w’illi shame as this entices him to pridt; 1 I 
fancy, if such a scrvitiny was made (and nothing so 
ready as good sense to make it), a proud man wouhl 
he as rare as in reality he is a riilicnlous monster. 
But suppose a man, on tins comparison, is, as may 
sometimes happen, a little ])artial to himself, tin; 
harm is to himself, and he becomes only ridiculous 
from it. If 1 prefer my excellonee in jxietry to 
Pope or Young; if an inferior actor should, in his 
opinion, exceed Qiuii or Garrick ; or a sign-post 
painter set himself above the ijiimitable Hogarth, 
wc become only ridiculous by our vanity : ami the 
persons themselves who are thus humbled in the 
comparison, would laugh w'ith more reason than 
any other. Pride therefore, hitherto seems an in- 
oifeiisive weakness only, ami entitles a man to no 
worse an a])pcllatioii tliun that of a fool ; hut it w ill 
not atop here : thongli fool he perhaps no dcsirahie 
term, the proud man w'ill deserve w'orse ; he is not 
contented with the adndration ho pays himself, he 
now becomes arrogant, and requires the same re- 
spect and preference from the w'orld ; for pride, 
though the greatest of 11a1t(‘rers, is by no means a 
profitable servant to itself; it resembles the parson 
of the pariah more than llie squire, and lives rather 
on the tithes, oblations, and contributions it colh'cts 
from others than on its own demesne. As pritle 
therefore is seldom without arrogance, so is this 
never to he found without insolence. The arrogant 
man must he insolent in oril(*r to attain lii.s own 
ends ; and, to eonvince and r(*miiul men of the su- 
periority lie aliects, will naturally, by ill-words, ac- 
tions, and gestures, endeavour to throw the despised 
person at as much distance as possible from him. 
Hence proceeds that supercilious look and all those 
visible indignities with which men behave in public 
to those whom they fiincy their inferiors. Ifeiice 
the very notable custom of deriding and often de- 
nying the nearest relations, friends, and aeejuaint- 
ance, in poverty and distress, lest we should any- 
wise he levelled with the wretches we despise, either 
in their own imagination or in the conceit of aiiy 
who should behold fiimiliarities pass between us. 

But besides pride, folly, arrogance, and insolence, 
there is another simple, which vice never willii^g*)' 
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lojivosout of any composition — and tins is ill-nature. I 
A ^ood-natiire<i man may indeed (provided he is a I 
fool) lx; proud, l)ul arrojrant and insolent he cannot \ 
he, unless we will allow to such a still j^reater de- 
gree of folly and ignorance of human nature ; which 
may indeed entitle them to forgiveness in the henigii 
lauguag(; of scripture, because tlx.'y know not what 
they do. 

For, when we come to consider the effect of this 
behaviour on the person who sailers it, we may per- 
haps have reason to conclude that murder is not 
a much more cruel injury. What is tlx; conse- 
quence of this contempt i or, indeed, what is thed(‘- 
sigu of it but to exj)Ose the. olqeet of it to shame '( 
a sensation as un(;asy and almost intolerahle ns 
tliose which arise; from the severest pains inflicted 
on tin; body ; a convulsion of the mind (if I may so 
call it) which immediately produces symptoms of 
univcTsal disorder in the whole man ; which hath 
soimdimes been attcmhxl witli death itself, and to 
wliieh d(‘atli lialh, by great multitudes, been with 
miieli alacrity [jivlerred. Now, what less than the 
higlnvst (h'gree of ill-natun; can permit a man to 
])ani[)er his own vanity at the price of amdher’s 
shame 1 Is the glutton, wlio, to niise the tlavonr of 
his dish, puts sotne birds or beasts to ex<[uisite' tor- 
ment, more cruel to tlic aninial than tins our proud 
man to his own spt'cic's f 

'fhis eliaraet(‘r then is a eomj)osItiau made up of 
those odious, contemptible (pialities, }n*id»;, f)lly, 
arrogance, insolence, and ill-nature. 1 slnill dis- 
miss it with some general observations, whieli will 
]ilaee it in so ridiculous a light, that a man must 
hereafter be p()ss(!ss<;d of a very eonsiilerahle portion 
either of folly or impudence to assume it. 

First, it proceeds on om‘ grand fallacy ; for, whereas 
this wretcdi is endeavouring by a supercilious con- 
duct to hsid the hclioldcr into an opinion of his 
siijXM’iorit.y to the despised peu'sou, In; inwardly 
flitters his own vanity with a deceitfid presumption 
that Ills conduct is founded on a general [irecon- 
ceired opinion of this superiority. 

Secondly, this caution to preserve it plainly in- 
dit.aites a doubt that the superiority of (»ur own cha- 
racter is very slightly estahlislicd ; for which reason 
we see it ehietly jiractisial by men wlio have the 
weakest pretensions to tlie re])u(ation they aim at ; 
and, indeed, none was ever freer from it tl>aii tliat 
noble person whom wo liavi; already meiitiomxl iii 
this essay, ami who can never he mentioned hut 
with honour by those who know him. 

Thirdly, this oj)inion of our siipiTiority is com- 
monly very erroin'ous. >Vho lialli not seen a gene- 
ral behave in tliis siipennlious manlier to an ollicer 
of lower rank who liatli been greatly his superior in 
that very art to his excelleiiee in whieli the general 
ascribes all his merit f Farallel inst iuc(;s occur in 
every other art, science, or profession. 

Fourthly, men who excel others in triHiiig in- 
sfaiiees frequently cast a supercilious eye on tlicir 
superiors in the highest. Thus the least preten- 
sions to pre-eminence in title, birth, riches, equi- 
pages, dress, &c., constantly overlook the most noble 
endowments of virtue, honour, wis<loni, sbns<‘, wit, 
and every otlier quality which can truly dignify and 
adorn a man. 

Lastly, the lowest and meanest of our species are 
the most strongly addicted to this vice -men who 
are a sratidal to their sex, and women who disgrace 
human Aature ; for tiu; basest mechanic is so far 
fioni being exempt that In; is generally the most 
?uilty of it. It visits ale-lu inses and gin-sliops, and 
whistles, in the empty heads of tiddlers, mounlebauks, 
aud dancing-masters. 


To comdude a character on which we have al- 
ready dwelt longer than is eonsishmt with the in- 
tended measure of this essay, this conlennit of others 
is the Iru^'st symptom of a basi; and a batl Ix.^art, 
While it suggests itself to tlic mean and the vile, 
and tickles their little fancy on i^vcry occasion, it 
never enters the great and good mind f)ut on the 
strongest motives ; nor is it then a welcome ‘•lu'st, 
affording only an uneasy sensation, and hrings al- 
ways with it a mixture of couem-u and compassion. 

Wc will now ])n)cccd to inferior criminals in so- 
ciety. Thcorctns, conceiving that tlic assembly is 
only met to sec and admin- liim, is uneasy unless he 
engrosses tin* eyes of the whole company, 'fhe giant 
doth not take more pains to lx* viewed ; and, as he 
is iiiifortnnatcly not so tall, he caivl'nlly deposits 
himself in the most eouspicnons place ; nor will that 
snfKce — lx; must walk ab»nit the room, thoiigli to the 
great disturbance of the company ; and, if ho can 
jnirchase general observations at no less rate, will 
coixlcsccixl to ho ridiculous ; for he prefers being 
laughed at to being taken lilth* riotici; of. 

On the otlier side*, l)uso[)ius is so basld‘ul that he 
hides himsidf in a corner ; he hardly bears being 
looked at, and never quits the first chair he lights 
upon, lest he should (;vj)Ose hitnsclf to public view', 
lie trembles when }oii how to him at a distance*, is 
shocki'd at hearing Ids ovvn voice, and would tilmost 
swoon at tlx; repetition of his name. 

The audackms Ancili's, who is extremely amorous 
ill his inclinations, ix;ver likes a woman but his eyes 
ask her the question, wilh«)ut considering the confu- 
sion he oftmi occasions to the r)l)jxct ; he ogles aixl 
languishes at every pretty woman in tlx; room. As 
tliere is no law of morality which lie would not 
break to satisfy Ids dt'siros, so is tlx-re no form of 
civility which he doth not violate to communicate 
(hem. When he gels p<jssession of a vvt>man’s hand, 
widch (hose of stricter dci*ciu;y never give him but 
with reluctance, he considens Idmself as its master. 
Indeed, there is scarce a familiarity whieli lx* will 
abstain from uiillie slightest accpiaintaiice, and in 
the most public place. Smapldiia Ix.'rself can make 
no impression on the rough tom])er of Agroieus ; 
neither Ixu* quality ixir lier beauty can exact llie least 
comjilacciice from Idni ; and he would h*t her loveiy 
liml)s ache rather than otfer her ids chair: wldU; 
tlx* giMillc Lvpciais tnml)li;s over benches and over- 
thmws tea-tables to take up a fan or a glove; lie 
forces yon, as a goixl parent doth his child, for )our 
own gooil ; 111 ! is absolute masli'r of a lady’s will, nor 
will allow lier the election of standing or silting in 
Ids company, in short, the impiutiinuit civility of 
Lyperus is as Iroublcsonx', though jicrliaps not so 
olVciisivi', as the brutish rndeiiess of Agroieus. 

Thus wc have hinted at most of llie eoninion enor- 
mities comndlted in pnhlic asscmhlii's to onr e<iuals ; 
for it would be tedious and dilHcult to eniiuieiato 
all : nor is it needful ; since from tins skidcli we 
may (race all others, most ofvvldcli, I believe, will 
he found to branch out from some of tlie jiarticiilars 
hen* s[)ecified. 

1 am now, in tlie last place, to consider onr beha- 
viour to our iiiferiois, in whieli coiidesceiisioii can 
never be too strongly n'coinnx'nded ; for, as a devia- 
tion oil lids side is much iixire iiiixvcciit than on the 
other, so the pride ol man rcix.lcrs iis mucli h'ss liable 
toil. For, besides that we are ajit to overrate our 
own perfections, and undervalue the qmilitications 
of I'ur nciglilxxirs, we likevvisi; set too high an es- 
teem on the tilings themselves, and consider them 
as cimstituling a more essential diilereiice between 
ua than they really do. The qnalitiirs of the mind 
do, ill leulity, cslablisli the truest superiority ove.- 
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one RTiothor: yet filioiild not these so far elevate our 
j)ride as to iiitlate ns with contempt, and make us 
look down on our fellow-creatures as on animals of 
an inferior order; hut that the foitnitons accident of 
birth, the acquisition ofMcallh, with sonn' outward 
ornaments of dress, should inspire nu n with an in- 
solence capable of treafiny; the rest of mankind with 
disdain, is so pre])osterous that nothinjij less than 
daily experience co!dd jy^ive it credit. 

If men were to he ri^ditly estimated, and divided 
into snhonlinate elasses aceordini; to the superior 
excellenee of their several natures, perhaj)s the lowest 
class of ('ither sex would h(‘ ])roi)erly assigned to 
those two (lisj^^racers of the human sjjeeies, commonly 
called a beau and a tine lady; for, if we rate men 
by the faeiilti(!s of (he mind, in what (h*f?r(*e must 
these stand '? nay, admitting the qualities of the bo<ly 
were to give flu* pr(*-eminenee, how many ot those 
whom fortune hath [)lae('d in the lowest station 
inu.st be raidied above themi If dress is their only 
title, sure even the monkey, if as well dressed, is on 
as high a footing as the l)(*an. Rut ])erhapH I sliall 
be told they challeng(* their dignity from birth ; that 
is a poor and mean pretence to honour when sup- 
ported with no other. Ihu-sons who have no better 
claim to superiority should be ashamed of this; they 
are really a disgrace to those very ancestors from 
whom they W’ouhl ih'rive their ])ride, and are chiefly 
hap[)y in tliis, tliat they want (he very moderate por- 
tion of understanding which 'Would enable them to 
despise themselves. 

And yet who so prone to a <‘ontemptiious earriage 
s\s these t 1 have myself s('(*n a little femah* thing 
wliich they have called “my lady,” of no greater 
dignity in the order of beings than a cat, and of no 
more use in society than a butterfly ; whose mien 
would not giv(! even the i(hai of a genllew’oman, and 
whose face would cool the loosest libertin;* ; with a 
mind as empty of idi'as as an opera, and a body 
fuller of diseases than an hospital — I have seen 
this thing express contempt to a woman who was 
an honour to her sex and’ an ornament to the 
creat ion. 

To eonross the truth, there is little danger of the 
possessor’s ever undervaluing this titular excelleiua;. 
Not that 1 would withdraw^ from it that defeienee 
which the policy of government liatli assigii(‘d it. 
On tlu^ contrary, I have kiid down the most c*xact 
complianec with this respect, as a fiindaineiital in 
good-breeding; nay, I insist only that we maybe 
admitted to pay it, and not Ireatid with a disdain 
even beyond what (he eastern inoiiarchs show^ to* 
their slaves. Surely it is too high an elevation when, 
instead of treating the low'ost human creature, in a 
Christian sense, as oiir brethren, wo look doAvn on 
Bueli as are but (»ne rank in the civil order removed 
from us as umvorthy to hieatlie e\(']i the same air, 
and regard the most distant communicati(»n with 
them as an indignity and disgrace offered to our- 
selves. This is considering the difl'erenee not in the 
individual, hut in the very species ; a height of inso- 
lence impious in a Christian society, and most absurd 
and ridiculous iu a trading nation. 

I have now done with my first head, in wdiich I 
have treated of good-breeding, as it regards our 
actions. I shall, in the next place, consider it 'with 
respect to our words, and shall endeavour to lay 
down some rules, by observing which our well-bred 
man may, in his discourse as well as actions, contri- 
bute to the happiness and wellbeing of society. 

Certain it is, that the highest j)i(*asure which we 
are capable of enjoying in conversation is to be met 
with only in the soeiely of persons whose uiider- 
•tanding is pretty near on an equality with our own ; 


nor is this equality only necessary to enable meu 
of exalted genius and extensive knowdedge to taste 
the suhliiner pleasures of comrnunicaling their re- 
fined ide.'is to each other; hut it is likewise necessary 
to the inferior happiness of every snbonlijiate degree 
of society, down to the very lowt'st. For instanco ; 
W(; will suppose a conversation hetweeu Socrates 
IMato, Aristotle, and three dancing-masters. It will 
he acknowledged, 1 believe, that the liet*! sophists 
W'oiild be as little pleased with the comjvany of the 
piiilosopliers as tln^ philosophers with theirs. 

It wanild h(' greatly, tlu'ri'fore, for the improve- 
ment and hapjiiiiess of conversation, if sociiity could 
he formed on this ecpiality ; but, as men are not 
ranked in this world by the «liff ‘rent degrees of tlu'ir 
understanding, but by olluT methods, and conse- 
quently all (legrei's of nnder‘<tan(ling ofh'ii meet in 
the same class, and must ex necessitate fretpiently 
converse tog(*tln*r, the impossil)ilit^^ of accomplisli-. 
ing any such Utopian scln'ine veiy plainly appears. 
Here therefore is a visible hut unavoidable imjnT- 
feelioii ill soci(*ly itself. 

Hut, as we have laid it down as a fundamental 
that the essence of good-hrec'ding is to contribute 
as much as possible to the eas(* and iia])pineKs of 
mankind, so will it be tin; business of our well-bred 
man to endeavour to lessen this iinperfecliou to bis 
utmost, and to bring society as near to a level at 
least as he is able. 

Now there are hut twai w^ays to compass this, 
viz. by raising the lower, and by low'cring what is 
higher. 

l.et us suppose, then, that very unequal eompany 
I have before mentioned met; the former of tlicse 
is apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for in- 
stance, instiintea (liscoiirse on (he nature of (be soul, 
or Flato reason on the native beauty of virtue, and 
Aristotle on his occult qualities — What must become 
of our dancing-masters f Would they not stare at 
one another with surprise, and, most probably, at 
our philosophers with contempt % AVould they have 
any pleasure in such society! or would they not 
rather wish themselves in a dancing-school, or a 
green-room at the playhouse! Wliat, tlu'refore, have 
our phil()so})hcrs to do hut to lower themselves to 
those w ho cannot rise to them ! 

And surely there are subjects on whicli hotli can 
converse. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony! 
Hath not Plato, wlio draw's virtue in the person of 
a fine woman, any idea of the gracefulness of atti- 
Imle! and hath not Aristotle himself written a hook 
on motitm! In slK)rt, to he a litth? serious, there an? 
many topics on which tlicy can at least be intclii- 
gible to each other. 

How absurd, tlien, must appear the conduct of 
Cenodoxiis, who, having had the ad va ill age of a 
liberal education, and having made a pretty good 
progress in literature, is constantly advancing l(*ai ned 
subjects in common ronvi*rsation ! He talks of the 
classics before the ladies, and of Greek criticisms 
among line gentlemen. What is this loss than an 
insult oil the company over whom he tlms ailc< ts} 
a superiority, and whoso time he saerifiites to liis 
vanity ! 

Wisely different is the amiable conduct of Sophro- 

nus; who, though he exceeds the former in know- 
ledge, can submit to discourse on the most trivial 
matters, rather than introduce such as his eompauy 
are utter strangers to, fie can talk of fashions and 
diversions among the ladies ; nay, can even conde- 
scend to horses and dogs with country gcntlenien. 
This gentleman, who is equal to dispute on the 
highest and ahstrusest points, can likewise talk on a 
fail or a horse-race ; nor had ever aii^ one who wa* 
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not himself a man of leaniiii<|f, the least reason t 
conceive tlie vast knowleJ'^e of Soplirouus, unles; 
from the report of otliers. 

J,ct us compare these to{*et]ier. (amodoxus pro 
poses the satisfaction of his o^vn })rhh? from, the ad 
luiration of others; Soi)hroiius thinks of nolliin, 
l)iit tlu.'ir amnsenient. In tlie conjpany of ('eiio 
(loxus, every one is rendered uneasy, laments hi 
ouJi want of knowledge, and longs for the end o 
the dull assembly; with Sophronus all are pleased, 
and conti'iitcd with lliemselves in tln*ir knowl(*dg« 
of mutters wliich they lind worthy t1n‘, (ronsideral 
of a man of sense. Admiration is invohmlarily 
p.iid the former ; to tlie latter it is given jo}fnIIy 
Tiie former receives it with envy and hatreil ; tin 
latter enjojs it as the sweet fruit of good-will. 'Mu 
former is shunned ; the latter courted by all. 

This behaviour in Cenodoxus may, in sonni mea- 
sure, account for an observation wt> must ha\e fre- 
(jiieiit occasion to make; that tin; conversation of 
nu n of very modiMate capacities is often prefi rred 
to that of nnm of superior talents ; in which the 
vvorhl act more wi'^ely tlr.in ;it lirst they may sc'em ; 
ftir, besides that hai kwardiuss in mankind to give 
tlii'ir julmiration, what can be duller or mme void 
ff j)leasnrc than discourses on subjects above our 
comprehension f It is like Jisleuing to an unknown 
l.iiiguage ; and, if such iM)iiij)any is ever desired by 
us, it is a sacrilice to our vanit}, wliich imposes on 
us to believe that w'e may by thi'se means raise the 
general tvpiiiion of onr own parts and knowledge, 
and not from that cheerful delight which is the na- 
tural result of an agrei'able conversation. 

riiere is another vi'iy common fault, eipially ile- 
sfniclivc of this delight, by much the same means, 
tliongh it is far from owing its original to any real 
KWjieriority of parts ami kuowledg'* ; this is discours- 
ing (»n the luysterit's of a particular profession, to 
which all the rest of the coiupany, except one or two, 
are utter strangers. Law vers are generally guilty 
of this fault, as they are more, conliiied to the con- 
versation of one another; and I have known a very 
agreeable comjiany sjjoiled, where there Inive been 
two of these genthunen present, who liave siwiiied 
rather to think themselves in a court of justice than 
iu a mixed assemhly of ])i‘rsons met v»nly for the 
L’lilertainmeiit of each other. 

Ihit it is not sulHirient that tin? whole company 
nmlcrstand the topic of their couversation ; they 
dnaild he likewise etpially interesti*tl in every suh- 
iect nut tending to (Indr general information or 
miusiMiient ; for thi'se are not to hi; postptuied to the 
relation of privale atfairs, much less of the parti- 
■ular grievauci; or misfortune of a single persem. To 
'ear a share in the alHicti<»ns of another is a degree 
»l friendship not to be expi'cted in a eominon ac- 
juainfaiiee; nor hath any man a right to imlulgi! 
he satisfaction of a weak and mean mind by tlu> 
•omfortof pity at the expense of the whole company’s 
liversion. The inferior and unsuccessful mem- 
)cvs of the several ])r()fessioiis are generally guilty 
d this fault ; for, as they fail of the reward due to 
heir great merit, they can seldom refrain from re- 
siling their superiors, and conipiaiuiiig of their own 
•ard and unjust fate. 

Earther, a.s a man is not to make himself the suh- 
L‘ct ot the conversation, so neither is lie to engross 
he whole to himself. As every man had rather 
lease others by what he says than be himself 
'leased by what they say ; or, in other words, as 
very man is best ])leasi;d with the consciousness of 
'leasing, so siionld all liave an equal opjiorlunily 
^ aimiug at it. This is a right which we are so 
Ifended at being deprived of, that, though I remcm- 
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bor to have known a man re jnited a good companion 
who seldom opened his mouth in e^mpany, unless 
to swallow his liquor, yet I liave semee ever lieard 
that appidlatiun given to a very talkative person, 
even when he hath been capable of «‘nteitainiiig, un- 
less he hath done this with bullbouerv, and made the 
rest amends by partaking of tlu'ir scorn togetluT 
with their admiration and apjdansc. 

A well-bred man, therefore, will not takr* more of 
the discourse than falls to his share; nor in this will 
he show any violimt iiiipidiiosity of temper, or exert 
any loudness of voice, even in arguing ; for the in- 
formation of the comjianv, and the conviction of his 
antagtuiisl, are to he his apparent motives ; not the 
iinlulgeiiee of his ow n })ride, or an ambitious desire 
of victory ; which latter, if a wise man should en- 
tertain, lie will he sure to conceal w ith his utmost 

ileavour; sinet; he must know that to lay open 
his vanity in ])ublic is no less absurd than to lay 
open his bosom to an eiiinuy whose tlrawn sword 
s pointed against it ; for every man hath a dagger 
n Ills haml rea<ly to stab the vanity of anolln'r 
when-ver he perceives it. 

Having novvslu)wn that tin* jileasurc of conver- 
sation must ari.se from tin? discourse being on suh- 
ieels levelled to the cajiacity of the whoh company; 
roin being on sucli in which everv person is equally 
uterestcil ; from every one’s being admitted to Jiis 
share in tin* diseonrse; and, lastly, from carefully 
avoiding all noise, violence, and impetuosity ; it 
alight seem projier to lay down some [iiirlicnlar 
'iil(‘s for (In? clioiee of those subjects which are most 
ikelj to conduce to the eheeiful ileiiglits iiroposed 
Voni this social eomniunieation ; hut, as such an at- 
cnipt might appear absurd, fia)m tlie inliiiite variety, 
iind pirrhaps too dictatorial in its nature, I shall con- 
tiiic myself (o rejecting thosi‘ tojiics onl) which seem 

4 foreign to this deliglit, and which are most 
ikely to hi*, attended with cuiisequeiices rather tend- 
Bg to make society an evil than U) procure us any 
yood from it. 

And, first, I shall mention (liat which I have 
'litherto only endeavoured to restrain within certain 
lounds, namely, arguments; Imtw’hieh, if they were 
ntirely banished out of company, especially from 
nixed assemblies, and whiu'C l:uli(?s make part of 
he society, it would, I believe, jnomote tliw'^ bup- 
liiess; they have ht'cii soinelimes aflendcx. with 
loodslied, generally w ith hatred iVoiii the eoiiquered 
■artv lovvai'ils his vii tor; and scarce evi'r with e(vn- 
iclion. ll<'ie I exiaq»t jocose argunnuits, wliich 
)ftcii protlucc imich iiiirlh; and serious disputes be- 
vveeu men <d' learning (when iioin* hut such are 
resent), which tend to the projiagation of know- 
edge and the editication of the company. 

Secondly, slander; whiidi, however fiaapieiitly 
ised, or however savour) to the ])ulate of ill-nature, 
s extremely pernicious, as it is often uiijnst and 
.ighly injurious to the ])erson slaiideied, aiidrdways 
angerous, especially in largo and mixed cojj'pnnies, 
.vhere sometimes an umlesigiie<i olfi nce is given to 
n innocent relation or iVieinl of such [)erson, who 
s thus exposi'd to shaim* and contusion, without 
laving any right to resent the all’nmt. Ot this there 

.ave been very tragit-al instances ; and I have mv 
elf seen some very ridiculous ones, but wdiich liave 
'iveii great pain, as well to tlie jiiTsoii offended as 
o him Who hath been tlie iunoeeiit occasion of giv- 
g the olfcnce. 

Thirdly, all general reflections on countries, reli- 
;ions, and professions, which are always unjust. If 
hcsc are ever tulerahlc, they are only from the per 
ons who with some pleasantry ridicule their own 
ountrv. It is very common among us to cast sar- 
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canm^ on a in’i/^l'.bouriiig nation, to which wo have 
no other leason to ifcar aii antipatl'y than wliat is 
more usual tliau jusfiliahle, because Ave have iiijure<l 
it; hut sure such ^•(Mle^ll satire is not fouiuied on 
truth; I'or J huAe known ^entleiiicn of that nation 
possessed witlj ev(‘ry yood (juality Avhieli is to be 
wislied in a man or required in a. frieinl. I re- 
jiieml)er a repart ('c niadi; l)y a i;eiitleman ot this 
country, Avhicli, thougli it was full of tlie s(‘verest 
Avit, the person to Avhoui it Avas diieet<‘(l could not 
n^sent, as ho so plaiidy dcseiA ed it. Jle lead Avith 
great, bitterness inveiglicd against tliisAvbole people; 
upon Avliie.h one of them wlio was present very eooly 
answered, “ 1 (bui’t know', sir, Avlielln'r 1 have not 
more reason to bci \jl('ased Avdh the eomplimeiit you 
l)ay rny country tlian to be an<rry Avitli Avbat you 
say against it ; since, l>y your abusing us all so 
Inaavily, you have j)laiidy iinj)lied you an; not ot it.” 
'J'his exposed the (»tlier to so much laught(‘r, espe- 
cially as In; Avas not iinexeeptionable in his charaeter, 
tljat* T l)eliev(‘ he Avas sullieicntly punished for bis 
iL-nianncred satire. 

Fourthly, blaspliemy, and irn'verent mention of 
religion. *1 Avill not here debate Avhat compliment 
a man j)ays to his oavu understanding by the profes- 
sion t)f inlidclity; it is suiHci(uit to my purpose that 
lie runs a risk of giving the cruelest oti’ence to per- 
sons of a dilfcreut teiiqicr ; for, if a lojalist Avoiild be 
greatly allVonted by lusiring any indecencies otlered 
to the person of a temporal prince, lioAV imicli more 
bitt('rly must a man Avho sincerely lielieves in sueli 
a being as the Almighty feel any irreverence or iu- 
Kult shown to Ids name, his lionour, or his institu- 
tion! And, notwithstanding tlic impious character 
of the present age, and especially of many among 
those Avhuse more immediate Inisiness it is to lead 
men, as Avell by e.vample as ]uecept, info tin* Avays 
of ])iety, th(*re are still sulKei('nt nnnihers left avIk) 
pay so honest and sincere a rc'Vi'rence to religion as 
may give us a reastmahlc ex|)('(datiou of lindiiig one 
at least of this stamp in ev(?ry large* company. 

A lifth particular to In; avoided, is imleccucy. 
>Ve are not only to furh(*ar the rejieating of such 
AVords as would give an ininu'diate allVonl to a lady 
of rejiutarioii, Imt the raising of any loose; ideas 
tending to tin; olfence of that modesty Avhieh, if a 
young Avoman liatli not something more tlniii the 
aUectation of, she is not Avurthy tin; regard even of a 
man of pleasure, provieled he hatli any elelicacy in 
his constitution. Hoav inconsistent Avilli good- 
breeding it is to give pain and confusion to such, is 
sufficiently apjiarent; all do ahJ a -entendres and ob- 
scene jests are tli(*refore carelully to he aA'oided be- 
fore them. I3ut siqiposo no ladi(*s jireseiit, nothing 
can be meaner, lower, and less ])rod active of ra- 
tional mirth, than tlii.s loose; conversation. For my 
own part, I cannot conceive iioAv the i«lea of jest or 
pleasantry came ever to he annexed to one of our 
liighest and most serious pleasures. Nor can J helji 
observing, to the discredit of such merriment, that it 
is comiiHUily the last resource of impotent Avit, the 
weak strainings of the loAvcst, silliest, and dull(*.st 
felloAVS ill the world. 

Sixthly, you are to avoid knoAviugly meutioniug 
anything Avhich may revive in any person the re- 
membrance of some past accident, or raise an un- 
easy reflection on a present misfortune or corporal 
blemish. To maintain this rule nicely, perhaps, 
requires great delicacy ; but it is absolutely necessary 
to a Aveli-hred man. I have observed numberless 
breaches of it; many, I believe, proceeding from 
negligence and inadvertency ; yet 1 am afraid some 
may be too justly imputed to a malicious desire of 
txiuniphiiig in our oavu superior happiness and per- 
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feet ions ; noAV, Avben It jirocecds from this motive it 
is not easy to imagine any thing more criminal. 

Under this head 1 shall caution my Avell-brecI 
leafier against a common faidt, much of tlu; same 
nature ;.A\'Jiich is, ineutioning any particular quality 
as absolutely essential to cither man or Avomaii, and 
cxjilodiiig all those Avho Avant it. 'I’his reiidejs 
every one uneasy who is in the least se lf-conscious 
of the defect. 1 have heard a boor of fashion de- 
clare in the presence of Avoineii remarkably j)laiu 
that beauty Avas the chief perfection of that sex, and 
au essential Avithout Avhicli no woman Avas Avorlli 
reganling ; a certain method of putting all those in 
the room, who are hut suspicious of their defect that 
Avay, out of countcuance. 

I shall mculion one fault more, Avldcli is, not 
paying a ]>iop(*r regard to the present temper of tin* 
coinpau}, or tlu* occasion of their meeting, iii intro- 
diieing a topic of couAersation, by Avhich as great an 
absurdity is soim timcs eominitted as it Avould he to 
sing a dirge at a Aveddiug or an ei)itlialamium at a 
funeral. 

Thus I have, 1 think, enumerated most of the 
principal errors Avhich AVe are apt to tall into in 
conversation; and though, pi'rliaps, some particulars 
AA’orlhy of n'lnark may have escaped me, yi‘t au at- 
tention to Avhat I have here saiil may enahh; tlu- 
reatler to discoA er them. At least f am [)ersii:ided 
that, if the rules I haA(* uoav laid floAVii AVf*re slriclly 
observed, our coiiversaliou Wf)uld he inon; peilici, 
ami tlu* pleasure resulting from it purer and inon* 
unsullii'd, than at present it is. 

Ilut 1 innst not dismiss this subject Avithout sonm 
aniifKid versions on a particular specii's of pleasantry, 
which, though J am far from lu.ing desirous ot 
hunisliiug from conv<*rsatioii, reijuires, most ecr- 
tainlv, some n.'ins to goV(*ru, and some rule to din et, 
it. The r(‘a<ler may i^erhui'S gne.>s 1 mean rail- 
lery ; to Avhieh I may apjdy the iahlc of the laj)-d(jg 
ami the ass; for, Avliih* in some hands it diviit,-> ainl 
deliglits us willi its dexterity and gentleness, in 
others, it priAVs, daubs, oifends, and hurts. 

The end of conversation being tlic liapjuness of 
mankind, and the chief means to j)r()cure tlieir de- 
iight and pleasure, it follows, I think, that iiolhing 
can eondnee to this end wliieli tends to make a 
man uneasy and dissatisfied Avith himself, or Avhicli 
exposi's him to tlu; scorn and contempt ot others. 
I here except that kind of rallleiy, tlierelore, Avhic li 
is coiicoriu'd in tossing nu'ii out ot their chairs, 
tumbling tlicm into Avater, or any ot those iiandi- 
craft jokes Avhieh are exercised on tho.se notalih; 
persons comiiumly knoAVii by the name ot hutfoons; 
Avho are contented to feed their belly at the j)ricc ef 
their hr —eh, and to ctirry otf tlu; Avine and the p ss 
of a great fuaii tog(*tIu*r. 'I'his I pass by, as Avell as 
all remarks on the genius of the great men theni- 
sedves, Avho ar(; (to fetch a phrase from school, a 
phrase not improperly mentioned on this oeeasion) 
great dabs of tliis kind of facet iousness. 

But, leaving all such j)ersons to expose bniiMii 
nature among themselves, 1 shall rceoinmend to ui\ 
Avell-hred injin, Avho aims at raillery, the exeelb nl 
character given of Horace by Fersius: — 

Omne vufer viti\ini ridenti Flurcivs amico 

ot iiilmissus (riiTiun pnecortli.i liulit, 
(’allidiis oxciisso populum suspeudeie nsso. 

Thus excellently rendered by tlie late ingenious* 
translator of tliat obscure autlior: — 

V«*t nonld shrewd Ilnracc. Avith dis]i()rdve n' it, 

K.dly his friend, and tickle Avliile he bit ; 

Winiiiri},' access, lu; play’d around the lieart, 

And, ijently toiiehint;, prick’d the tainted part. 

The ciowd'he sneer’d; hat sneer’d with sn«‘h a grat , 
It pa.ss d lor iloAvnriijht innocence of fa< e. 
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The raillery which is consistent with ^'ood-breed- 
ing is a gentle animadversion on some foihh* ; 
which, whihi it raises a laugh in the rest ot‘ the 
company, doth not ])Ut the person rallie<l out of 
rouiitenance, or expose him to shame and conlempf. 
On the contrary, the jest should be so delicate that 
tlie object of it should be capable of joining in the 
mirth it occasions. 

All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and noto- 
rious blemishes of mind or body, an? itnproper siib- 
jccis of raillery. Indexed, a liint at sneb is an abuse 
and an allVont which is sure to give tin* ])ers()n (un- 
less be be one sbann'h'ss and abandoned) pain and 
uiiciisiness, and should be received with contempt, 
inst(?ad of applause, by all the rest of (he company. 

Again ; the nature and quality of (be person are 
to be considered. As to the first, some men will not 
bear any laillcry at all. I nMiiember a gentleman 
>\ho declarc'd In' n(’V('r made a j('st, nor would 
c^er tak(‘ (Uie. I do not, indeed, greatly n'coin- 
niend siieli a. pfM’son for a companion ; but at the 
same time, a weU-])red man, who is to consult the 
])leasure and liappiin'ss of the whole, is not at 
liherty to make any one present uneasy. Hy the 
(inality, 1 nu'aii the s»\\, degree, [)rofessien, and eir- 
cumstanees ; on which head 1 need not be very 
particular. With regard to tin? two former, all 
railb ry <.)U ladic's and superiors slioulrl be extremely 
li'K? and gcMitb? ; and witli respect to the latter, any 
of the rules I have above laid down, most of wliicli 
are lo be aiq)lied to il, will afford suflicient caution. 

Lastly, a consideration is (u be bad of the jx'r- 
sons before whom ^s'e rally, A man will be justly 
uneasy at being janniuded of those railleries in om? 
com|);iiiy which be would very paticjilly bear tin* 
iiiipulatioii of in anotlier. Instances on this bead 
are soob>lous that they need not be nnntioned. 
1 ti short, tin? whoh* <loetiiiie of raillery is comprised 
in this famous line : — 

“ Quid <le viro, et ui (licas, saqu' 

‘ He cautions u /laf y.;.. say, nficfunii, and to u hnu. 

And now, inclhinks, 1 hear some one cry «)ut that 
such la’sf riel ions are, in effect, to exclude all raillery 
iioiii eonvt'rsalion ; and, to confess the truth, it is a 
n capon from which nnniy persons will do wisely in 
telally ahstaining; for it is a weaj)oii which doth the 
iimre iidschief hy how much the blunter it is. d'he 
sli;ii [If..,! A\ it therefore is only to be indulged the 
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free use of it, for no more than a very slight touch 
is to be allow'cd ; no hacking, nor bruising, as if 
they were to hew a carcase for hounds, as Shuk- 
speare phriis('s it. 

Nor is it suilicient that it he sharp, it must be 
used likewise with the utinost tenderness and good- 
nature ; and, as the nieest dexterity of a gladiator is 
shown in being able to bit v. ilbout (Hitting deep, so 
is (his of our railler, \vbo is rather to tickle than 
wound. 

True raillery indeed consists either in playing on 
peccadilloes, which, however they may be censured 
by some, arc not este('nu?d as really blemishes in a 
character in the comjuiny where they are made the 
subject of mirth ; as too miicli freedom with tlie bottle, 
or too iniieli indulg(‘nee with wonu?n, &e. 

Or, secondly, in pleasantly representing real good 
qualities in a false light of shame, and bantering 
them as ill ones. So generosity may be treated us 
j)rodigality ; economy as avarice; true courage as 
fool-hardiness ; and so of tin? rest. 

Lastly, in ridiculing men for vices and faulls which 
th(‘yare known to he free from. 'I'liusthe cowardice 
of A — le, the dulness (d‘ Ch — d, the nnpoliteness of 
1) — ton, maybe allaeked without danger of offence ; 
and thus Lyt — n may be censured for whatever vice 
or folly you pleast' to inqiute to him. 

Amf, iiou(?v('r limib'd these bounds may appear 
to some, yet, in skilful and witty bands, 1 have 
knowui raillery, thus (‘ontined, aiford a very divert- 
ing, as well as inollensive, entertainment to the whole 
coinjiany. 

1 shaU conclude this essay with these two observa- 
tions, vvhic,h 1 think may be clearly deduced from 
what hath been said. 

First, (hat every jicrsoii wlio indulges Ids ill-na- 
tun? or vanity at tin* expense of others, and in in- 
troducing uneasiiu'ss, vexation, and eoidusiou into 
society, however exalti'd or high-titled he may bg, is 
thorongldy ill-hri'd. 

St'condiy, tlud, whoever, from the goodness of his 
disposition or understanding, endeavours to his ut- 
ino'.l to cultivate the good-hiimour and happiness of 
others, and lo contrihiite to tin* ('use and comfort of 
all his acquaintance, however low in rank fortune 
may have placed him, or howcNcr clumsy he may ho 
ill his figure or demeiiuour, hatli, in tlie truest si'iise 
of the word, a claim to good-breeding. 
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I irwK often thought, it a mehancholy instance of 
the great depravity of human nature, tliat, whilst so 
|'»:my men have employed their utmost abilities to 
invent systems by which the artful and cunning 
part of mankind may be enabled to impose on the 
of the world, few or none should have stood 
iip the cliaiiqiions of the innocent and undcsigniiig, 
nud have endeavoured to arm them against imposi- 
tion. 

I ho.'io who predicate of man in general that he 
is an animal of this or that disposition seem to me 
in>t sudiciently to have studied human nature; for 
Glut immense variety of characters so apparent in 
iiu'u c?ven of the same climate, religion, and educa- 


tion, which giv^ps the poet a sufficient licence, as I 
upprehoud, for saying that 

Man (lilTers niofc from ninu Ilian mail from licast, 
could hardly exist unless tin? distinction had some 
original foundation iii nature itself. Nor is it per- 
haps a less proper predicament of the genius of a 
tree, that it will flourish so many years, loves such 
a soil, bears such a fruit, &c., than of man in general, 
that he is good, bad, fierce, tame, honest, or cunning. 

This original difference will, I think, alone ac- 
count for that very early and strong inclination to 
good or evil which distinguishes different disposi- 
tions in children in their first infancy ; in the most 
uniformed savages, who can be thought lo havo 
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airvrf*d th(‘ir nature by no rules nor artfully ar- 
(jinml bul)itH ; and, lastly, in persons who, from 
till* education, &e., inigiit be lliouj^ht to have 

(lin'd imI iiatun.! the same way ; yet, among all tln*s{j, 
then? Kuhsiv.t.s, as I have before liinled, so manifest 
and e.vIn'Hie a dilfereinn; of iiiidination or character, 
that almost obliges us, I think, to aeknowledg*.* 
some un!ie(juire(l original distinction in the nature 
or soul of one man from that of another. 

'Thus, williout asserting in general that man is 
a deceitful animal, we may, I helieve, apja-al for 
iustauces of deceit to the hehaviour of some children 
and savages. ASHien this quality therefore is nourished 
and improved by education, in which we are tauglit 
rather to coueeal vices tliajj to cultivate virtues; 
when it hath sucked iir tlie iustniction of politicians, 
and is instituted in the art of thriving ; it will, he no 
>\ouder that it sliould grow to that monstrous height 
to which we soiuetinu's see it arri\e. Tliis art of 
thriviiig being tin' very rv* verse of that doctrine of 
tin? Stoics by whieli nu'u waae taught to consider 
tlnuiisi'hes as fellow-citizens of the world, and to 
Jahour Jointly for tin; (‘oniiuou good, without any 
private distijidiou (d‘ tlieir own ; whereas this, on tlio 
eontriiry, j)oints out to every iiidividmd his own par- 
ticular and separate advantage, to winch he is to 
sa(n'ilier' tlie interest of all others, vvhich In' islocon- 
sidi'r as his sitJiiiniiin hainnu, to pursue with his 
utmost dilig<'uee and industry, and to acciuire by all 
iueaus Avhatever. Now, when this indde end is oin.'e 
estalvlished, deceit must iuimediatc'ly suggest itself 
as the necessary jueaus ; for, as it is impossihle that 
any man endowi'd with rational faculties, and being 
in a state of freedom, sliould willingly agree, with- 
out some motive of love or iViendshij), absolutely to 
sacrilice, his own interest to that of another, it be- 
comes necessary to impose upon him, to persuade 
him that his own goo<l is desiginul, and that he will 
b(? a gaiiu'r by coining into those schemes wliicb are, 
ill reality, ealeulated for his deslnietion. And tliis, 
if I mistake not, is the very essence of that excellent 
art called the Art of Politics. 

Thus, wliile the crafty and designing [lart of man- 
kind, (.'onsulliiig only their own sejiarale advantage, 
endeavour to rnaiiitaiu one constant imposition on 
others, the whole world becomes a vast masqueiauh', 
wliere the greatest jiart appear disguised undi'r false 
vizors and habits; a very few only showing tlieir 
own faces, who become, by so doing, the astonish- 
ment and ridieuIe,of all the rest. 

Hut, however cunuing llie disguise he. whh'li a 
mas(iuerader wears, however foreign to Ids age, 
degree, or circumstance, yet, if closi-ly atteinU'd to, 
h(‘ very rarely escapi^s the discovery of an aecnrale 
observer; for Nature, which uuvvilliugly submits to 
the imposture, is ever eudeavouriug to p».*ep fortliaiid 
fdiovv^ herself; nor can the cardinal, the friar, or tlie 
Judge, long conceal the sot, the gamester, or the rake. 

In the same manner will tliose disguises which 
arc worn on the greater stage generally vanisli, or 
prove ineirectual to impose the assunu'd for the real 
charaeler upon us, if we ('inploy sullicient diligence 
and attention in the scrutiny. Hut as this diseovery 
is of in Unite ly greater coiisequenee to us, and as, 
perhaps, all are not equally qualified to maki; it, J 
aJiall venture to set down some few rules, the elli- 
caey (I had almost raid infallibility) of wliieli I 
have myself experienc'd. Nor need any man In; 
ashamed of wanting or receiving instructions on this 
head ; since that open dispositian wbieb is the 
suimst indic.alion of an hone.st and npriglit heart 
chiefly renders us liable to be irnposetl <ui by craft 
and deceit, and principally (li.scjualilms us for this 
discovery. 


Neither will tlie reader, I Jiopc, be offended if 
he should here find no observations entirely new to 
liim. Notliing can be plainer or more known tluin 
tlie general rules of inorality, and yet tliousauds of 
mc'U are thought well employed in reviving our re- 
membrance and enforcing our pi’actice of them. 
Hut though 1 am eonvinci'il there are many of my 
I'f'adcrs whom 1 am not capa hie of instructing on this 
head, and vvlio are, indet'd, fitter to give tfwiii le- 
ceive instructions, at least from me, yet tliis essay 
may perhaps Ix' of some use to tlii' young and im- 
experienced, to the moia; open, lioiiest, and eoi 
sid(‘ring part of niaiikiud, who, either from igno- 
rance or inattention, are daily exposed to all the 
pernicious designs of tliat' detestable tiend hypo- 
crisy. 

I will jirocecd, therefore, without further preface, 
to those diagnostics which Nature, 1 apprelieiid, 
gives us of the diseases of the iiiiiid, sec'ing slu; taki s 
such pains to discovi'r thoNO of the body. Ami lirst, 
I doubt vvlu'ther the old adage ni' J'ronti 'tiulld. Jim !i 
be generally well nnderslood ; the meaning of which 
is commonly taken to he, that ‘‘no trust is to he 
given to tlu' countenance.” Hut wlial is the cun- 
text in Juvc'ual i 

()uis cairn no -‘iis abumlat 
Tri^til ; oliMM'uis r 

NVlial plan not liUod vvitli isU'ie Iibcrtii)c.>i 

Now, tliat an austere counlenance is no tokei 
purity of heart 1 readily concede. So far other- 
wise, it is, jn'ihaps, rather a symptom of tin; eoii- 
trury. Hut the satirist surely never intc'uded by 
these words, which have grown into a provi'il), 
utterly to depreciate an art on which so wise a man 
as Aristotle hath lluuight proper to compose a treatise. 

'I’lie tiutli is, we almost universally mistake tlic 
symptoms which Nature kindly liolds lurth to us, 
and err as grossly as a physician would, wlio should 
conclude that a very high puls»; is a certain indi- 
cation oflmaltli; but sure tlu; faculty W'onld rather 
impute such ;i mistaki' to his deplorable igiiorance 
than conclude, from it tliat the pulse could give a 
skilful and si'iisihle observer no information of the 
patient’s distemper. 

In the same manner, 1 conc.eive, the passions of 
men do commonly imprint sullicient marks on (li'‘ 
countenance ; and it is ow ing chielly to want of skill 
in the ohs('rv('r that physiognomy is of so little ii^' 
and cia.'dit in the world. 

Hut onr t;rr«.)rs in this disquisition would be little 
wondered at if it was acknowledged tiiat the tesv 
rules which generally prevail on tliis Jiead are ut- 
terly false, and tlie very leversi; s.. truth. And tlii-s 
will perliaps appear if we condescend to tlie exa- 
miiiatioii of some jiartienlars. Ja.*t ns begin vvilli 
the instance giv ('ll us by the jioet above of austerilv ; 
vvliicb, as lie sliovvs us, was lield to indicate a ehastii) 
or severity of murals, the contrary of whicli, as Imu- 
self shows us, is true. 

Among us, this aust(;rity, or gravity of countciiaiicc, 
passes for wisdom, witli just the same, equity ot p'’^‘" 
tension. My lord Shafieshury tells us that gravit) 
is of the essence of imposture. 1 will not vciitui ’ 
to say that it certainly denotes fdly, though i 
known some of the silliest fellows in tlie wmld 
very eminently possessed of it. 'I'Ik? atlechei^ 
wliieli it indicates, and wliicli we sliall seldom err m 
suspi'cting to lie under it, are pride, ill-nature, aU' 
cunuing. Three (pialities, which when we kimw 
be inlmrent in any man, we have; no reason to de^u'' 
any firtlier discovery to instruct us to de;d as lilth* 
and as eantif»usly with liim as we are :il. 

IJut though the Olid oib'n jiays a 
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llu'se ;ippoar;i?ic«‘s wliicU tln'N «1<) n"(. dfstTvc, (hoy 
rather atliaet admiral ion (imii love, and inspire ns 
ratlu'r nitli awe than ( oiilideiiei*. 'J'liere is a couii- 
teuaiiee of a cunlrai V kind, whie.li hath been called 
a letter of reeommeiulation, 'svlueh throws our arms 
o])en to receive the jioison, divests us of all kind of 
apj)reliension, and disarms us of all caution : 1 mean 
that glaveriui;- siieeriiii^ smile, <d' which the greater 
part of mankiml are extremely fond, eoucciviiiif it to 
i»e the sij^ii of ^ood-nature ; where^is this is gene- 
rally a com\)ouiid of malice and fraud, and as surely 
indicates a bad licart as a gallopiiiaf pulse doth a 
fever. 

Men are chielly betrayed into this <l(‘ceil by a 
ijross but eomrnou mistaUe of ir(H)d-lmmour for 
^mod-iiature. d’wo qualities so far from lK‘arin«; 
any n'semblanee to each other, that they are almost 
opposites, (iood-nature is that lumcvobnit and 
amiable tempi'r of mind which disjioses us to feel 
the misfoiluiK's and enjoy tlu' happiness (»f others; 
and eonse(juen11 y ]>ush('s us ou to pro otc the 
latter and ]ue\ent the former; and (hat without 
aiiN ahstiact coiitempIati<m ou tin; Ixaiuty of virtue, 
.Old without, tin* iilluieuieuts or (errors of relii^ioii. 
Now, good-huniour is nolhiiiL; more than the triumph 
of the mind, when relleetiiu*; ou its own happiness, 
and that, perhaps, fiom ha\ ini;’ compared it with the 
infei’ior Jiajipiness ofotheis. 

If this be allowed, 1 ludiexe we may admit that 
fda\erin,L>' smile, w'lose prliieipal ingredient is ma- 
lice, to be th(‘ sympt>.mi of ”-ood -humour. And here 
idve me leave to didiiie this wonl malice, as 1 doubt 
wlietlier it be not. in common s].)ccch so often con- 
foimdcd w itii \y, that iimou readers may not 
have \cry distinct ideas bi tween them; but, as muy 
is a repiiiin;.^ at the }.'‘o(id of olleos eonqiarcd with 
our ow 11 , so maliiM* is a lejoieiii;;' at their evil, on 
the same eompai isuii. Aiul thus it appears l») have 
a \rry close atlinit\ (o tli(' mahwoleiit disposition 
^\hi(■h I liaM^ aho\c drstaihed uiid«‘r the word i^ood- 
liiimoiir; for nothing’ is truer than that ohsciwation 
of tShakspeare — 

A may smih*, mvl sinil»‘, ami las a villain. 

F»ut how alien imi.-t this couulonauee he to that 
)ii‘a\('uh frame of sold of which Ji'sus ('lirist liim- 
s< If was tlui most jirrl'i’ct pattern; ot which blessed 
pcrsoii ,1 is recordf d that he iies'er was once seen 
t ' lau.;h duriiij: his whole abode on «*artli. And 
wlial indeed hath : id-nature to do with a iiilin;' 
coimti iiaiice i It Avould he like a jmise in tin* bauds 
ol a miser wliicli he <‘ould mwer use. For, ad- 
niiOiiio- that laui;liin^^ at \ices and follies (d' 

mankiijfl i.s entirely innocent (which is more, per- 
haps, than we ouiflit to admit), yet surely tln'ir 
miseries ujid mj^f,,r( lilies are no sulijeets of ’nlith ; 
eid with these, (itn's ?i(ni riciis a/nitnldt. f the world 
i;^ so full of them that scarce a day passes without 
m liuiiiu: truly srood-nalLired man rather to tears 
tliaii merriment. 

Mr. Mobiles tells us that lau^;hter arises from 
pride, which is far from heiiij^ a ^ood-natiTrial 
I'assioii. And tlu)ui;h I would not severely dis- 
^‘euntoiiaime all indulgence of it, since lau'^hter, 
while coiitlned to viio and folly, is no very maiel 
p'uiisluneiit on (he object, and may be attended 
With ^'■ood conse(|ueni-es to liirn, )et wo shall, I 
helievo, find, on a earidnl examinnlioii into its mo- 
tive, that it is not produced from :cii'^‘l-ii!diire. Unt 
this is one of the first efforts of the mind, which 
l<’w attend to, or, imlei'd, are capable of discovering^ ; 
itml, how'evi'r self-love may make us ph'ased with 
seeing a blemish in another wdiicli we are oursehes 
bee Infill, yiq compassion, on the first reliection of 
tfiiy iu.liap[)iness ai the object, immediately puts a 
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stop to it in ir<><»l minds. For im.f.nuce ; snpjioso a 
pmsoii w i'll dressed should tumbli* in a dirty place ii. 
the street; 1 am afraid there aie few' fvho wauild 
not lau;;li at the aceideut. Now, Avliat is this lauy;li- 
(er other than a convulsive extasy, occasioned by 
the conti'iiiplutioii of our own li ijipiiiess eompared 
with the uiiforluiiate ])ersou’.s f a pleasure wliich 
seems to .savour of ill-iiature ; hut, as this is one of 
those first, and as it w ere spontaneous mol ions of 
the soul, which few, as I hav«*. said, attend to, and 
none can prevent, so it dotli not properly const itule 
tlie character. When we eoimi to rellcct ou the 
uneasiness (lie person suiters, lau^ditor, in a i;oud 
and delicate mind, will bi*;.(in to chanj^e itself into 
compassion ; and in proportion as this latter iqu - 
rates on ns we may be said to have more or le.ss 
good-nature ; but should aii} fatal consequence, such 
as a violent bruise or the breaking of a hone, attend 
the fall, the man wdio should still eontiuue to lau;;‘h 
would he entitled to the hasi st and vilest appella- 
tion with w'hieli any language can Htigmatise iiim. 

From what hath hemi said I think ive may eon- 
elude that a eoustaut, settled, glavering, sneering 
smile in the coiiiileiiaiiee, is so far from indicating 
goodness, that it may lie with mueli eoiifideuce de- 
pended on as an assiirauet* of llu.* coiitra’ y. 

But I wouhl not he understood here to sjieak w it li 
tin; least regard to that amialde, open, composed, 
elieeiful asjiect, whleli is the result of a good eou- 
manatioii of a good heart ; ofhotli 
which it is an infallible sMuptoiii, and may be tln^ 
more depemled on as it. eanuot, 1 btdieve, be. eouii- 
terfeiteii, with any reasonable rcsemblaueo, by the 
iiieesl jiower of art. 

Neither have 1 any eye towards that lionesU 
lienrtN, loud ebuekli' wbicli slr.dvcs the sides of r, 
dermeii and s(]uires without the least provocation oi 
a jest, pi 'ding ebielly from a full belly; and is a 
symptom (liowe\er sti'ung(' it may sctun ) of a very 
gentle ainl iiioJl’ensive ipiality I'alled duluess. than 
r.'liich notbiug is moia' risible; for, as Mr. ibjpe, 
with exquisite [ileasnnti N, s:!\s, — 

• --lieutle Didnc'-s e\er bnes a joke ; 
l.r. one of lier )wu jo I'liese are sometimes 

performed Ity (be foot, as by leaping over beads, or 
’ t;d»h' , kicks eh, v.te. ; sometim 

by (he band, as liy slajis in the face, piillii olF 
wigs, and iiillnite otlier dexterities too teilions (o 
jiarticnlarise ; sometimes b\ tin* Noiee, as by hollain'.;, 
Im/zaiinr, and singing merry (/.c. dull) catches, by 
meiTN (.'.t*. dull) fi'llows. 

Lastly, I do liy no nnunis bint at tlie various 
laughs, tillers, telies, of tlie fair se\, with avIio/u, 
indeed. Ibis essay hath not aiiytliiiig to do; l!i 
kiiowdedge of the characters of women being foreigi. 
to my intended puiqinse, as it is in fact a sciem.-e to 
W'bieli 1 make not the least preteiisioii. 

The smile or sneer wliieli composes the eoniilv'- 
naiiee I have ahovc^ endeavoured to describe is ex- 
tremely ditfereiit from all these; but as I have al- 
ready dwelt pretty long on it, and as ni) rea<lcr will 
not, 1 apprelieml, he. liable to mi.dakf* it, 1 shall 
wind up my caution to him against this symptom in 
part of a line of Horace : 

-Hit: niiM'i' e.st ; liuin’ tii caveto. 

There i.s one eonnti'iiaiiee which is the pi inest 
iiistaiiee of the gimer.il misniiilerslaiidiiig ol tlial 
adage, frond nnJla Jnlrs. 'i’his is a fierce asiieet, 
which hath the sanm right to signify coinage as 
gravity to denote wisdom, or a smile good-nature; 
whereas cxperieiu-e ti'aclics ns (lie eonlrary, and 
passes among mo.d men for the symptom only of a 
bully. 

Bill I am aware lliat 1 sli.il! he reminded of an 
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assertion* which 1 set out with in the begimiinj? of 
this essay, viz. “ That Nature gives us as sure 
symptoms of the diseases of the mind as she doth 
3f tliose of the body.'* To which what I have now 
advanced may seem a contradiction. 'J'he truth is, 
Nature doth really imprint sufHcient marks in the 
countenance to inform an accurate? and disc<*rning 
eye ; but, as such is the property of few, the gene- 
rality of mankind mistake the affectation for the 
re:ility ; for, as Affectntion always overacts her jiart, 
it fares with her as with a farcical a(?lor on tin? 
stage, whose monstrous overdone grimaces are sure 
to catch the applause of an ins(?nsible audience, 
while the truest ami finest strokc^s of Nuttire, repre- 
sented by a judicious and just actor, pass unobserved 
and disregarded. In the same manner tlie true 
symptoms, being finer ami less glnriug, make no 
impression on our ])hysiognomist ; while the grosser 
appearances of affectation are sure to attract his eye 
and deceive his judgment. Thus that sprightly and 
penetrating look which is almost a certain token of 
understaiuling, that eheerful composed serenity 
which always indicates g(K)(l-naturc, ami that fiery 
cast of the eyes whicli is never nnaccompanied 
with courage, are often overlooki'd ; while a formal, 
stately, austere gravity, a glaveriug fawning smile, 
and a strong contraction of tlie muscles, pass gene- 
rally on the world for the virtues they only endea- 
vour to affect. 

But as those rules are, I believe, none of them 
without some exceptions ; as they are of no use but 
to an observer of much ])em?tration ; lastly, as a 
more subtle hypocrisy will soin(?times escape undis- 
eovered from the highest discenim('iit ; let us see if 
we have not a more infallible guid(? to direct ns to 
the knowledge of imni, one more easily to be at- 
tained, and on tlie efficacy of wliich wc may with 
the greatest certainty rely. 

Ami surely the actions of men sccmi to be the 
justest interpreters of their thoughts, ami tiie truest 
standards by which we mayjudg(? them. By their 
fruits >011 shall know them is a saying of great 
wisdom as well as authority. And ind(?e(l this is 
80 certain a method of acquiring the knowledge 1 
contend for, that at first a]ij)earaiice it seems abso- 
lutely perl\?ct and to want no manner of assisfaiicc. 

There arc, liow(?vcr, two causes of our mistakes 
on this head, and which lead us into forming very 
erroneous judgmeiils of men, even wliile their actions 
stare us in tlie face, and, as it were, hold a candle 
to us, by which wc may see into them. 

The first of these is, when we take their own 
words against their actions. This (if 1 may borrow 
another illustration from physic) is no less ridicu- 
lous than it would be of a learned ])rofessor of that 
art, when he perceives his light-headed patient is in 
the nfinost danger, to take his word that he is well. 
This error is intinitcly more conunon than its ex- 
treme absurdily would persuade us was ])ossible. 
And many a credulous person hath been ruineil by 
trusting to tin? assertions of another who must have 
preserved himself had he placed a wiser coulideiice 
in his actions. 

The second is an error still more general. This 
is ■when w(? tak(? tin? colour of a man’s actions, not 
from their own visible teiideney, but from his public 
character; wdicii we beli(?vc what others say of him 
in opposition to what we see him do. IJow' often 
do we suffer ourselves to be deceived out of the 
credit of a fact or out of a just opinion of its hei- 
nousness by tlie reputed dignity or honesty of the 
person who did it! How common are such ejacu- 
lations as these : “ O ! it is impossible he slu»iild be 
guilty of any such thing ; he must have done it by 


mistake ; he could not design it. I will never be- 
lieve any ill of him. So good a man!” &c. : when, 
in r€?ality, the mistake lies only in his character. 
Nor is there any more simple, unjust, and insuf- 
ficient method of judging mankind tlian by public 
estimation, wliich is oftcner acf[nire(l by deceit, par- 
tiality, prejudice, and such like, than by ical desert. 
I will venture to attirm that 1 have? known some of 
the best sort of men in the -world (to use the vulgar 
phrase) who wpuld not have scnqilcd cutting a 
friend's throat ; and a fellow whom no man sliould 
he seen to speak to capable of the highest acts of 
friendship and befievolence. 

Now it will be necessary to divest ourselves of 
both those (?rrors before Ave can reasonably lioja? to 
attain any adequate knowledge of the true cliaractci>j 
of men. Airtions are their OAvn bi'st expositors; 
and though crimes may admit of idleviating circuin- 
stariees, which may properly induce a judge to mi- 
tigate the punishment, from the motive for in- 
stance, as ni‘cessity may lessen the crime of robbery 
Avhen eornjiared to wantonness or vanity, or from 
some circumstance attending the fact itself, as rob- 
bing a stranger or an enemy, eomjiared with com- 
mitting it on a friend or bemduetor ; yet the criuK? 
is still robbmy, and the person who eoininits it is a 
robber, though he should pretend to have done it 
with a good design, or the Avorlil should concur in 
calling him au hoiK'st man. 

But I am aware of anotlu r objection which may 
he made to my do(?trine, admitting that the 

actions of men are the surest evidence of tlndr rha- 
raefer, that this knowledge comes too Iat(’, that it is 
to caution us against a highw ayman after lu? liatii 
plundered us, or against an incendiary after he hath 
tired our house. 

To which I answ'er that it is not against force, 
hut deceit, whieli I am here seeking ftw armour — 
against those who can injnie us only by olitaining 
onr good opinion. If, llierefore, 1 can instruct my 
rca<lcr from Avhat sort of persons he is to withhold 
this opinion, and inform him of all, or at least the 
principal arts, by which deceit proceeds to ingratiatt? 
itself with us, by which he will be i?ir('ctually enabled 
to defeat his j)urj){)se, 1 shall have sulliciently satis- 
tied the design of this essay. 

And here, the first caution I sliall give him is 
against flattery, Avliicli I am convinceil no om? use's 
Avilhout some design on tin? person llatti*red. I i('- 
inemher to have heard of a certain nobleman, Avho, 
though he Avas an immoderate lover of receiving 
flattery himself, Avas so far from being guilty of this 
vice to others, that he Avas remarkably free in telling 
men their faults. A friend, Avho had his intimacy, 
one day told him he Avondered that he Avho loved 
tlattery better than any man living did not n'tnrn a 
little of it himself, Avliich he might be sun? Avonld 
bring him hack such a ]dentifal interest. To Avhich 
he ansAvc'red, thoiigli he admitted the justness of the 
observation, he could never think of giAiug away 
Avliut he Avas so extremely covetous of. Indeed, 
wdioever knows anything of the nature of men, how 
grec'dy they are of praise, and hoAV baclvAvard in hc- 
stoAAung it on others ; that it is a debt seldom paid, 
eA-<?u to tlie greatest merit, till Ave are comjx'lleil to 
it, may reasonably conclude that this profusion— 
this voluntary throAving it away on those Avho do net 
deseiTC it, proceeds, as Martial says of a beggar a 
present, from some other motive than generosity or 
good-Avill. 

But indeed there, are few whose vanity 
a feeder to digest tlattery, if undisguised ; it must 
impose on us in order to allure us ; before avc can 
relish it >ve must call it by some other name— such 
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as a just esteem of, and respect for, our veal worth ; a 
debt due to our merit, and not a present lo our pride. 

Suppose it siiould be really so, and we should 
have all thes(3 great or goo(l (|Uiditi(;s which are 
extolled in us ; yet, nonsi<iering, as I hiive said above, 
with what reluctance sueh d(d)ls are paid, we may 
justly sasptict some design in tht* person who so 
readily and forwardly oilers it to us. It is well ob- 
served that Ave do not attend without uneasiness to 
praises in wliieh we have no concern — much less 
shall be eager to utter and exaggerate, the praise of 
another witliout some expectations from it. 

A flatterer, therefore, is a just object of our dis- 
trust, and will, by prudent nnm, bo avoide«l. 

iVext to the flatterer is the professor, who carries 
liis aflecliuii to you still farther, and on a sligifl, or 
no aequaintanee, einbraees, hugs, kisses, and vows 
the greatest esteem for your j)erson, parts, and vir- 
tues. To know whether lliis iVimid is siucen*, you 
have only to examine into tin; nature of friendship, 
wliieh is alwa\s founded either on esteem or grati- 
tude, or perhaps on lioth. Now, esteem, admitting 
every requisite for its formation ]>resenl (and tliese 
are not a few), is of very slow growth ; it is an iu- 
Miluntary afleefion, rallicr apt to giv(‘ us pain than 
pleasure, and therefore mei'ls with no (meourage- 
meiit in our eiimls, Avhicli it erts'ps into by small 
and almost impereeptihle degrees; ami, perhaps, 
whi'ii it lialli got an absolute possi'ssion of ns, may 
require some other ingredient to engagi? onr frieml- 
sliiplo its own ohjeet. Itappears, tlien, pretty plain 
that this mushroom passion hen? mentioned owes 
not its original to esteem. Whether it ean ptvssihly 
(low from gratitude, wliieh niay, indeisl, piodma* it, 
niori'. immediately, you w ill more easily judgi* ; for 
though there are some minds whom no htmelits can 
iiispin^ with gratitude, tlien^ are more, I helie\e, 
who eonecive this ali'eetion witliout even a sujiposed 
I'hligation. If, tlierefore, ymi can assuni yonrsi'lf it 
is impossible he should imagine Jiimself ohiiged to 
you, you may he satisflt'd that gratitude is not the 
motive to liis friendship. Seeing, then, tliat you 
<Mii deri\e it from neither of these fountains, you 
may svidl he justilied in suspecting its falsehood; 
and, if so, you will act as Avisely in receiving it into 
your hourt as he dotli avIio knowingly lodges a vipm* 
ill liis bosom or a thief in Iiis house. “ horgive the 
acts of your enemies *' liatli h(‘en tliouglit the liiglie-'t 
maxim of morality'. “ hear the professions of your 
triends" is jieriiaps the wisest. 

The third character against wdiich an open heart 
should he alarmed, is a jiromiser — one Avho rises 
another step in friendship. The wlio is wan- 
tonly profuse of his promises ought to sink his credit 
fs mncli as a tradesman Avould by littering a groat 
ULimlier of jnoinissory notes payable at a distant 
'lav. The truest conelusion in hotli cases is, that 
iieiilier intend, nor will he able, to pay. And as (lie 
l:it(er most probably intends to cheat you of your 
money, so the foriniT, at least, designs to cheat you 
ul your thanks ; and it is well for you if he hath no 
deepen- purpose, and that vanity is the only evil pas- 
sion to which he. destines you a sacrilice. 

I would not be here nndmstood to point at the 
jn-omises of political great men, wliicli they are sup- 
P'lsed to lie under a ncaressity of giving in great 
a>hnii(l;m(.e ; and the valm* of tliem is so well known 
that f(*w are to be imposed on by them. 'J’he pro- 
lessor 1 here mean is he who on all oeeasions is 
leady, of his own In^ad and unasked, to promise 
lavoiirs. '^j'his is such another instance of generosity 
J's liisw'hn ndieves his friend in distress liy a ilraiiglit 
'“I Ahlgate pump.* Of lliesc there are several 
* A iHcirautile j'lirM-«c loi a I>:ul uolr. 
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kinds — some who promise what lliey never intend 
to perform; others who promise what they are not 
sure they can peifonn ; and others again who pro- 
mise HO many, that, like debtors, l)(‘ing not able to 
pay all their debts, they arterwanis jiay none. 

The man who is inquisitive into the sm-rcts of 
your attairs, with which he hath no concern, is 
another object of your caution. Men no more desire 
another’s secrets to conceal them tii.m they wculd 
anolhtu-’s purse for the jdeasure only of carrying it. 

Nor is a slanderer less wisely to be a>oi(leil, unless 
you choose to feast on y our iieiglihour’s faults, at 
the price of being served up yourself at tlie tables of 
others ; for persona of tliis stamp are generally im- 
partial in their abuse. Indeed, it is not always pos- 
sible. totally to (jseape them; for being barely known 
to them is a sure, title to their ealunmy ; hut the 
more they' are admitted to your acqnaintamrc the 
more you will he abused by them. 

1 fear the next cliaracler I shall mention may'^ give 
ofteiiee to the grave part of mankind, for wliose 
wisdom and honesty I have an equal resjieet ; but I 
must, however, venture to caution my (qieii-lu'aited 
reader against a saint. No lioni'st and sensible man 
will iinderstaiid me here, as attempting to d(*elaiiu 
against sanctity of morals. The sanet'ty I mean is 
tiiat whieli flows from the lips and shines in the 
eounteiuiucc. It may he said, pcrliaps, that ri’al 
saiietity may wear these appearances ; and Iiow' shall 
Wii then distinguish, with any eiatainty, the true 
from tin* fictitious 1 1 answer that, if we admit tliis 

to h(? possible, yi't, ns it is likewise possible that it 
may lie? only coiuitei feit, and as in fact it is so ninety- 
nine times in a hiimlreil, it is heller that one real 
saint should snlfer a litlh; unjust suspicion than tliat 
ninely-uine villains should impose on the world, 
and he enabled to pmpetrale their \illanies under 
this mask. 

lint, to say the Irntli, a. sour, morose, ill-natured, 
censorious sanctity, inwi'r is nor can he sineane. Is 
a readiness to despise, to hate, and to condemn, the 
temjier of a cliristian 'l (.’an he vvlio passes sentence 
on the souls of men with moreilelight and triumph 
than the devil ean executi^ it liavi' the impudence, 
to pn*lend liimself to he a disciph.' of one who died 
for the sins of mankind i is not such a sanctity the 
true mark of that hy pocrisy, whicli in many places 
of scripture, and jiarticularly in the twenty-third 
fhai)ter of St. Matthew, is so bitterly inveighed 
against t 

.\s this is a most didestahle character in society, 
and as its malignity is mon^ partienlarly bent against 
the best and worthiest men, (he sincere and open- 
hearted, wlunu it persecutes with inveterate envy 
and hatred, 1 shall take some, pains in the ripping 
it up, and exposing the borrows of its inside, tliat 
wemay all kIiuii it; and at tin' same timi‘ will endca- 
vourso plainly to describe its outside, that wv. shall 
hardly be liable, by any mifciakr, to fall into its 
snares. 

AYith regard then to the inside (if T am allowed 
that expression) of tliis characlei, tlie scripture writ- 
ers have employeil uiicmmmm labour in ilissccting 
it. Let us hear our SaAionr himselt, in tlie ehapler 
above cit<‘d. “ It tlevonrs widows’ houses ; it makes 
its proselytes tw ofold more tlie cliildreii of Indl ; it 
omits the weightier matters of the lawq judgment, 
Jiierey, and faith; it strains olf * a gnat aud swal- 

* So Is the (invk, whirl) tlic tnmslattirs have mistaken: 
lliov n-inler it. strain at a i. in swailowiug ; 

whi'ivas. ill n alilv. the fhock w ord is. to -train 11iion;;h a oid- 
leudi'i ; and tlie i'deu is, tlial. tlioiii^li lli.-y e»<-1'-iid thi'ir eori- 
M-imei-Lir • so tine Ili.U a unat is with irinica ly ‘,i|- lined throuyU 
them. \et lhe\ e;.!!. ii tliey i»lca-e, open them wide cuoajjli 
to .idinit a e.iniel. 
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Iowa a camel ; it is full of extortion uiid excess.’ 
St. Paul, in his First Episih* to Timothy, says of them 
“That they speak lies, and their conscience is seared 
with a red-hot iron.” And in many parts of the 
Old Testament, as in Job, “ Lettlie liypocrite reii?r 
not, lest the people he ensnared and Solomon in 
his Proverbs, “An hypocrite witli his mouth de- 
stroycth his neii,diboiir.” 

Ill these several texts most of (he enormities of 
this character are described ; but tliere is one which 
deserves a fuller comment, as pointing at its very 
essence— I mean the thirtc'eiith verse of the twenty- 
third chapter of St. Matthew', where Jesus ad- 
dresses himself tlius to the Pharisees: “ lI\pocrites; 
for ye shut up the kim^dom of lieaven ufrainst men; 
for ye neitlnu’ ujo in yourselves, mdlher suUer ye them 
that are euteriii}:^ t(' go in.” 

'J'his is an adiniralde picture of sanctified hypo- 
crisy, which will neitlier do good itself nor suifer 
others to do it. But, if we understand the text figu- 
ratively, we may aj)pl\ it to that censorious quality 
of this vice which, as it will do nothing honestly to 
deserve reputation, so is it t \er industrious to de- 
prive others of the praise's due! to their virtues. It 
confines all merit to those external forms which are 
fully particularised iu scri])ture ; of these it is itself 
a rigid observer ; hence, it must derive all honour 
and reward in this w'orld, nay and even iu the next, 
if it can impose on itself so far as to imagine itself 
capable of cheating the Almighty and obtaining any 
reward there. 

Now a galley-slave, of an envious dis])ositioii, 
doth not behold a man free from chains, and at his 
ease, with more envy than persons in these fetters 
of sanctity view the rest of mankind, especially such 
as they behold withotit them entering into tlie king- 
dom of heaven, 'I'ln'se are, iiuh.'cd, the ohj(*cts of 
their highest animosity, and are always the surest 
marks of tlu'ir detraction. Persons of more good- 
ness than knowhalge of mankind, when they arc 
calumniated by these saints, are, I believe, apt to 
impute the calumny to an ignorance of their real 
character, and imagine, if they could better inform 
the said saints of their innate worth, the> should he 
better treated by them; hut, alas! this is a total 
mistake: the more good a saiictiiied hypocrite knows 
of ail open and an honest man, the more he envies and 
hates him, and tin* more ready he is to seize or invent 
mi oi)|)ortuiiity of detracting from his real merit. 

But envy is n.)t their only moli^e of hatred to 
good men ; they are eternally jealous of being seen 
tlirougli, and conseijiieiitly ('\posed, by tlieiii. A 
hyjiocrite in so< iety lives in the same apprelieiisiou 
with a thief w'lio lies concealed iu the midst of the 
family he is (o nib ; for this fancies hinisi'lf per- 
ceived when he is least so ; every motion alarms 
liim ; he fears he is discovered, and is suspicious 
that every one who enters the room knows where 
he is liid, and is coming to seize liim. And thus, as 
nothing hates more violently tliaii fear, many an in- 
noeenl person, wlio suspects no evil intended liim, 
is detested by liim who intends it. 

Now, iu destroying tlie reputation of a virtuous 
and good man, the hyjioerite imagines ho liath dis- 
armed his enemy of all weapons to linrL him ; and 
therefore this sanctiHcfl hypocrisy is not more iii- 
ilustrious to conceal its owni vices than to obscure 
and contaminate the virtues of others. As the 
business of such a man’s life is to procure praise 
by acquiring and maintaining an undeserved cha- 
racter; so is his utmost care employed to deprive 
those who have an honest claim to the eharaeter 
himself atf. ets only, of all emoluments which would 
otherwise arise to them from it. 


The prophet Isaiah speaks of these people where 
ho says, “ Woe unto them who call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness,” &c. In his sermon on which text the 
witty Dr. South hath these words : — “ Detraction 
is that killing poisonous arrow, drawn out of tlie 
devil’s quiver, which is always Hying about anJ 
doing execution iu the dark, against which fio 
virtue is a defence^ no innocence a security. It is 
a weapon forged iu hell, and formed by that prime 
artificer and engineer, the devil ; and none but that 
great God who knows all things, and can do all 
things, can protect the host of m<‘U against it.” 

To these, likewise, Martial alludes in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

rt bcni! le-iuatiir scutiiitqin! Mamorcus, 

KlVuM've luillis, Aule. movihus possis. 

I have boon somewhat diirnsive in tlie censorious 
branch of this character, as it is a very Jieriiicious 
one, and (according to wliat 1 have ohsi rved) little 
known and attemh'd to. I shall not di'scrihe all its 
other qualities. Indeed thi;re is no species of mis- 
chief w'hich it doth not [iroduee. For, not to im n- 
liou the private villaiiies it tlaily transacts, most of 
the great evils whieli have affected socii'ty, wars, 
murders and massacres, Ikim! owed their origimil 
to this abominable vice ; which is the destroyer nf 
the iniioeeiit, ami protector of the guilty; which 
hath introduced all manner of e>il into the woihl, 
and hath almost expelled every grain of good out of 
it. Doth it not attempt to cheat men into ilie piir- 
mit of sorrow and misery under the appearance 
if virtue, and to frighten them from mirth and plea- 
sure under the eolonr of\ice, or, if >ou jikase, sin i 
Doth it not atlemjit to gild o\er that poisonous potion 
made up of inaievolenee, austi rity, and such cursed 
ingreAlients, while it I'luldtters tlii', d( lightful ilraugbt 
of inuoeeiit pleasure with the nauseous relish of 
fear and shame f 

No wonder then that tliis malignant cursed dis- 
position, which is the disgrat'e of human natnie 
ml the bane of smdety, slionltl be sjiokeii against 
with such romarkabU' bitterness, iiy the lieiievob nt 
xVutbor of our religion, particularly iu the tlnrty- 
hird verse of the above-cited eliapti'r of St. Mattliew': 

‘ Ve serpents, je gimeratiou of vipers, liow can 
ye escape the <lamiiatiun of hell t” 

Having now despatched the inside of this clia- 
raeter, and, as I apini'bend, said enough to mak»‘ 
iny one UNohl, I am sure sullieient to make a 
Cdiristiaii iletcst it, iiotliing remains but to ('xaniinc 
■ outside ill order to furnish honest iiu'ii willi 
.snffieieiit rules to (liseo\er it. Ami in this we shall 
lave (he same divine guide wdiom we hive in tin: 
former part followed. 

First, then, Beware of that sanctifii'd aiqiearancc, 
that whited sepnlehre, which looks Ix'autiful out- 
ward, and is within full of all uneleaniiess. Those 
,vho make clean the outside of the platter, iuit 
.vithiii are full of extortion and excess.” 

Secondly, Look well to those “ who hind hea\y 
inrdens, ami grievous to be borne, and lay tlu'in on 
lien’s shouhlcrs ; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their Ungers.” 

“ These heavy burdens,” says Burket, “ w ere conii- 
sels and directions, rules and canons, austerities 
iml severities, which the I’harisees introduced and 
inposi'.d upon their hearers.” 'I'his ri'cpiircs no 
farther comment ; for, as 1 have liefore said, these 
lypocrites jilace all virtue and all religion in tlie 
abservation of those austerities and .severities, willi- 
out which tlie truest and jnirest goodness will m.'vcf 
•eeeivc their eoinmendatiou ; but how dilferont ties 
doctrine is from the temper of Gluislianity mu) be 
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gathered by that total* of all Chrif?tian morality with 
which Jc'sus smns up tlu* excellent precepts deli- 
\t're(l in his divine siM uion : “ Therefore^ do unto all 
men as ye would they should do unto you : for this 
is the law and the prophets.** 

Thirdly, Rewaru of all ostentation of virtue, 
goodness, or pi<dy. Hy this ostentation I mean 
that of the countenance and the mouth, or of some 
I external forms. And this I appjehend is the* mean- 
ing of Jesus where he says, “ They d«> their works 
to he seen of men,” as appears by tlie context: 

“ They make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
the borders of their garments.” d'hese phylacteries 
were certain scrolls of ])archment, whereon wore 
written the ten commandmeuls, and particular ])arts 
of the Mosaic huv, which they ostentatiously W'ore on 
their ganiKMits, thinking by that ceremony to fullil 
the precept delivered to iIkmu in a verse of Deutero- 
nomy, though they neglected to fullil the laws they 
uorc thus about llu'in. 

Another instance of their ostentation was, 

“ making long praycTs,” i. e., says llurktd, “ making 
Imig j)ray(‘rs (or, jx-rhaps, pretending to make 
them) in the temples and s^^nagogues for widows, 
and thereupon pcisuading them to give bountifully 
to the <'orhan, or th(' common tre:tsure of the temple, 
some part of whicli was (‘mploy(‘d for tlu'ir rnainte- 
I-( 1 . It ‘ ’ thii for d«‘ 

hypocrites to (‘ov('r tin* foidest transgression with 
tlie elo:dv of ndigion. d'he l’harisi>es make long 
prayers a co\er for their covetousio'ss. *2. 'I'hat to 
make use of religion in |)oli<‘y for worldly advan- 
tage sake is the way to he dammal with a venge- 
' for reli.i on’s'sake.” 

Again, says J(‘sus — “in paung tithe of mint and 
anis(.' and cummin, wliile iliey omit the weighii'‘r 
matters of the law, judgment, merc^, and faitln” 
lly which we are not to understand (nor would I 1)0 
nmlerstood so to mean) au> iiiliil)ition of j>a)ing 
the [)ri(‘st his diu's ; hut, as my commentator ob- 
serves, “ an ostentation of a prt'cise kta-ping the h'w 
in simdlrr matters, and neglecting weightier «luties. 
They j)aid tithe of mint, anise, and eiunniin (i. e. of 
tlic minutest and most worthless things), but at the 
same time omitted judgnn'iit, mercy, and faitli ; 
that is, just dt'aling among men, eluirity towanls 
tlie j)()ov, and faitlifulness in their promises ami 
eoveuants 07ae with another. This, says onr Sa- 
viour, is to strain at a gnat and swallow a eamel ; a 
provi-rbial e\j)ia'ssion, intimating that some ])ers«)ns 
jnclend gnaat nieeness and sernjml«)sity about small 
matter^, and none, or hut little, about duties of the 
^n'calest moment. Jleiiee, note', (liat li}poeri(es lay 
tlie greatest stress upon the least matters in religion, 
fnd place holiness most in these things wln*re Dod 
places it least.” A'e tithe mint, Ae., hut iiegleet the 
^^eighlier nr.itt('rs of tlie law. “ This is indeed the 
haiie of nil religion and true piet^k, to prefer rituals 
;nid human institutions before divine coniinands 
ami tlic praelice of natural religion. Thus to do is 
a ('(Vtuin sign of gross hgpocrisg.** 

Mothing can in fact he more foreign to the nature 
oi virtue than ostentation. It is truly said of A'ir- 
lue, that could men behold her naked Iln*y would 
he all ill love with her. Hen’ it is implied that this 
is a sight very rare or difficult to come at ; and, in- 
dc('d, tli(*re is ahvays a modest hackw ardiiess in true 
'irtue to expose lier naked beauty. She is con- 
scious of Jut innate worth, and little desirous t)f 
‘^‘xjiosing it to the pnlilie view. It is the harlot \ ice 
'^ho constantly endeavours to set olfllie charms she 

•luiterfeils in order to ntlract men’s applaus(', and 

work her sinister ends by gaining tlieii' yidmira- 
*‘^<'11 and their conluleme. 


I Khali mention hiit one symjitom more of this 
hypocrisy, and lids is a n‘adiness to censure the 
faults of others. “ Judge not,” says Jesus, “ lest }ou 
be judged.” And, again: “ Why heholdcst thou 
the mole that is iii thy brother’s eye, but cousiderest 
not the beam that is in thine own e)e (” On which 
the ahove-mentioiK'd commentator rightly observes, 

“ Tliat those wdio are most censorious of the lesser 
inlirmities of others are usually most notoriously 
guilty of far greater failings tlunnsidves.” This 
sanctified slander is of all the most severe, hitter, 
and cruel ; and is so easily (lislinguislnMl from that 
which is cither tJie efleel of ang»‘r or wantonness, 
and wdiieh 1 have meiitirmed before, that I shall 
dwell no longer upon it. 

And here 1 shall dismiss my character of a saiic- 
tilied lij])ocrite wilh the hom*st wish which Shak- 
speare hath launched forth against an exeeruhle 
villain : -- 

— 'Hiat ITi'aven would put iu overy hoiiol liaiul a whip. 

To tlu* rawal naked llirougli the world. 

I have now, 1 think, eiinmerati'd the principal 
methods by which deec'il works its ends on easy, 
credulous, ami <)peu dispositions ; and have end<‘a- 
voured t() point out the sMiijiloiiis hv which they 
nay he diseovi'red ; hut whi m n are blinded by 
vanity and S('lf-love, and wiiih* artful hypocrisy 
i how to adapt itself to their blind siiles and to* 
humour tlieir passions, it will he dillienlt for honest 
and nndesig urn to (‘scape the snares of enu- 

and imiiosition ; I shall herefoio reeommt'nd 
oiK* more certain rule, and w hich, I believe, if d(dy 
jitteuded to, would in a great measure extirpate all 
fallacy out of the world ; or must at h'.ast so ('Heetu- 
ally disappoint its purposes that it would soon he 
v.a.ith no man’s w hilt' toassunu* it, :ind the character 
<>f knave' and fool would h(* mort' apparently (what 
they are at pia'sent in rt'ality) allit'd or united. 

'This mi'thod is carefully to olist'rve tin elions of 
with others, and espt'eiallv witli those to whom 
{ they are allied in lilood, luarriagt', fiit'iulship, pro- 
1 fession, m'ighhuurhond, or any otht'r connexion ; 
nor can you want an opportunity of doing this ; for 
m.uu' l)nt the weakest of men woidd rashly and 
madly place a eoiitidenee which may vt'ry mate- 
rially alh’ct him in any one on a slight or no ae- 
quaintanee. 

Trace tin'll tlu' man proposed to your trust into 
his private, family and lu'arest intimaeit's. See whi'- 
ther In* hath acted the part of a. good son, hrotln'r, 
Iiushaitd, father, friend, master, servant, A('. If he 
hath disehaig('d these’ duties well vonr conthh'nce 
will have a good foundation ; hut if In* hath In’haied 
himself in these olliees witli tyranny, with cnieltv, 
with iiifid(‘lity, witli ineonstaiiey, }on maybe assured 
he w’ill take the fust opportunity his inten'^t points 
out to him of exercising tlic same ill talents at }(nu 
ex])riise. 

I have often tlionght mankind would he little 
liable to de’ceit (at least mneli less than fliey arc) if 
they would believe tln'ir own eyes, and jndg(' of 
nn’ii by what they actually sia* them ju'rform tow aids 
those with whom they are most closely eonmu t('d ; 
whereas, how cmnuiun is it to jieisuade ours<*!ves 
that the imdutiful, uiigrat«'tul sou, the unkind or 
barbarous brother, or the man who is void of all 
teinh'riii'ss, honour, or cmui humanity, to his wile 
or children, sliall nevertheless hi'come a sincere and 
faithful friend! hut how monstrous a. belief is it, 
tlial the person whom we find incapable of dis- 
ehargiiig the nearest duties of relation, whom no 
lies of blood or alMiiity can hind ; nay, who is evei’ 
detieient in that goodness which instim't infuses into 
i the brute creation ; that such a person should huvo 
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a sufficient stock of virtue to supply the arduous cha- 
racter of honour nnd honesty! 'J'his is a credulity so 
absurd that it admits of no aj^gravation. 

Notliing indeed can be more unjustiliable to our 
pnideiiee than an opinion that the man nhom avc 
see act the part of a villain to others should, on some 
minute chan;^e of person, time, place, or other cir- 
cumstance, behave like an honest and just man to 
ourselves. I shall not here dispute the doetriiie of 
repentance, any more than its tendency to the good 
of society ; but as the actions of men arc the best 
index to their thoughts, as they do, il‘ well attended 
to and understood, with tlie utmost eertainty demon- 
strate the character; and as we ar(^ not so certain of 
the sincerity of the ri'peiUnnee ; 1 think we may with 
justice Husj)ect, at ic'ast so far as to deny him onr 
coriHdeiico, that a man whom we once knew to be 
a villain remains a villain still. 

And now let us si'c wliether these observations, 
extended a little farther, and taken into ])ublic life, 
may not lielj) us to account for some pheiioinena 
which have lately appeared in tl\is bemispbere : for 
as a man’s good behaviour to those with whom he 
hath the nearest and closest connexion is the best 
assurance to Avhieh a stranger can trust for his lionest 
conduct in any engagement he shall enter into with 
him, so is a worthy discliarge of tin* social ofKees 
of a private station tlie strongest security which a 
man can give of an uj)right demeanour in niiyjmhlic 
trust, if liis country shall repose it in him; and 
wo may he well satistiod tliat the most juipiiUir 
speeches and most plausible pnMenecs of one of 
a dillereni cliaracter are only gild( d snares to de- 
lude us, and to sacriliee us, in some inamn'r or other, 
to his own sinist»‘r piiri)oses. It is widl said in one 
of Mr. Pope’s letters, “ How sliall a man love tU(* 
millions who eonhl never love a singh' jxu-son f” If 
a man liath more l()\e than what centres in himself 
it Avill certainly light on his children, his relations, 
friends, and lu'arest ac(iiiaintance. If he extends it 
farther, wlrat is it less than general philanthropy, or 
love to mankind'! Now, as a good man loves his 
friend better than eommoii acapiainttince, so phi- 
lanthropy will operate stronger towards his own 
country than any oilier; but no man can have this 
general p]ulanthio[)y who hatli not private alfeetion, 
any more than he Avho hath not si length snllieient 
to lift ten jionnds can at tlie same time be able 
to throw a hnndreil wcught over his head. There- 
fore the had son, husband, father, brother, frieml — 
ill a word, the had man in private — can never ho a 
sincere patriot. 

Ill Rome and Sparta I agree it was otherwise ; 
for there patriotism, by education, liecaine a part 
of the cliaracter. Their ehildieii wme nursed in 
patriotism ; it was taught them at an age, wJien reli- 
gion in all countries is first inculcated ; and, as we 
see men of all religions ready to lay down their lives 
f*or the doctrines of it (wliicli they often do not 
know, and siddom have considered), so were these 
Spartans and Romans ready with as implicit faith to 
die for their country ; though the ju ivate iin)rals of 
the former were depraved, and the latter were tlie 
public robbers of iiiankiiid. 


Upon what foundation their patriotism then stood 
seems pretty apparent, and perhaps tluire can he no 
surer. For, 1 apprehend, if twenty hoys were 
taught from their infancy to believe that the Royal 
Exchange was the kingdom of heaven, and conse- 
quently inspired with a suitable dwe for it ; and, 
lastly, instructed that it was groat, glorious, and 
godlike to defend it, nineteen of them would after- 
w'ards cheerfully sacrifice their lives to its defence ; 
at least, it is imjiossihlo that any of them would 
agree, for a paltry reward, to set it on tire ; not oven 
though they WTie rogues and highwaymen in lludr 
dis])ositioii. Ihit if you W'ore admitted to choose 
twenty of such dispositions at the age of manhood, 
who had never learned anything of its holiness, 
contracted any such awe, nor imliilx'd any such duly, 
T believe it wmuld be dilheult to bring them to ven- 
ture their lives in its cause; nor should 1 donhi, 
could 1 persuade them of the security of the tin t, 
of bribing them to a pj)ly the firehraml to any part 
of the building I pleased. 

But a worthy citi/.eu of Toiuloii, without borrow- 
iiig any sncli superstition from education, would 
searee he templed, by any reward, to depriM* tin* city 
of so great an ornament, and what is so iisidid and 
necessary to its trade ; at the saim* time to entlainn'r 
the ruin of thousamls, and perhajis the destruction 
of the whole. 

The apiilieation seems yiretly easy, that, as then’ 
is no sudi j)assion in liumaii lo'^urc’ as patriotism, 
consideri’d abstractedly and by itself, it must lx; 
introduced by art, and that, while tlu* mind of man 
is yet soft and ductile, and tin’ uuloiim'd character 
susceptible of any arbitrary impression you ])lease to 
make on it ; or, secondly, it must lx; fonnded on 
philanthropy or universal benevolence; a jias’^ion 
which really ('xisis in some natures, and which is 
iieei’ssarily att<’n(h:'d 'with the excellent (jnalily above 
mentioned ; for, as it se<Miis granttxl that the man 
eannot love a million who ne\(‘r e<)nl(l lo\(‘ a single 
person, so will it, 1 apprehend, appear as cmtaiii, 
that he wlio eonld not he indnei’d to elnmt or to 
destroy a single man w ill nevi'r he prevailixi on to 
cheat or to destroy many millions. 

I'liiis T have endeavoured to show^ the siwcral 
inetliods hy whieli we. can purpose to g<’t atiy in^ight 
into th(! characters of those w ith whom w e converse, 
and hy which we may frustiati* all the (•niiniiig and 
designs of hypocrisy. These; methods I lia\(’ shown 
to lx; threefold, viz., hy the marks whicli nature hath 
imprinted on the eouiiteuance, hy their beha\iour to 
ourselves, and by their behaviour to others. On the 
lirst of these I have not mueh insisted, as liable te) some 
inecriainty' ; and as the latter seem abundantly siilh- 
eieiit to seeure ns, w ith projX’r caution, against the 
subtle devices of hypocrisy, though she be the m(>"'t 
cnniiing as well as malicious of all the vices which 
have ever corrupted the nature of man. 

But, however useless this treatise may be to in- 
struct., 1 hope it will be at least elVeetiial to ahniu 
my reader ; and sure no honest undesigning mxii 
can (;ver he too nnieh on his guard against the hyj)f’- 
crite, or too industrious to expose and expel him out 
cf society. 
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Foil THE YEAR 1742-3. 


Contents. — SeveralVvk^Qr^ relating to the Terrestrial 
CiiiiYsircs, Golden-Foot, or Guinea, an insect, 
or vegetable, which, ha^ this surprising Property, 
that being cut into several pieces^ each piece UoeSy 
and in a short time becomes as parfeot an insect or 
vegetable as that of which it was originalhj only 
a part. 

Abstractor part of akaicr from tlic lleer Rtiiti:n%ffat'h in Ger~ 
ituiny, coimnunicatmy Observations on thu Oiiuvsirus. 

SiK,. — Some titnii since tjied hereof t)ld aije, one Petrus Gual- 
terus, a man well known in the learned world, and famous for 


nothing «o much as for an extraordinary collection which ha 
hail made of the Chiy>ipi, an animal or \cget:iV)le. of which 
1 doubt not but there are still some to be fo\md in England: 
however, if that should be dillieult, it maybe easy losmid some 
over to Jim, as they are at jiresent very plentiful in these parts. 
I can answer for ihe truth of the faets eoiitained in tlie \mper 1 
send you, as there is not. one of them but wuiat I have seen re- 
peatiMl above twinity times; and 1 wish otlieis may be emroU' 
raged to try the experiments over again, and satisfy themselveii 
of the truth by their own eyes. Tlie aecouuts of the (Mirysi\ii, 
a.s well as the colleetiuii itself, were found in the cabinet of the 
abovementimied Petrus, after his death ; for he could uc\er bo 
pre\ ailed on to eommnnicale ;i sight of eiilan- whiU; ali\e. 

I am, Sir, Ucc. 


THE FIGURE OF THE TERRESTRIAL CHRYSIFUS STICKING TO A FINGER. 



Observations and Experiments upon the 'ri’.iiitRSTRTAT. 

(.biKYsirus, or Guinea, by Mynheer Petrtis 

Giialtorus. 

Translated from the Fuencii by P. II, T. Z. C. G. S. 

Tiii^ rmimal in ipiestion is a tern’sf rial votrotablo or 
insect ()1 vvliieh niention is made in the Ehih>sophleal 
Tra)isaelions for several yi'ars, a.s may be seen in 
No. 000, Art. 0000, tind No. 00, Art. 002, and No. — , 
Alt. IS. 

This animal or vegetable is of a rotund, orbicular, 
or round form, ;ia represented in the figure nnneM d ; 
in vvliifli A denoti's t.hc rnfHe; P, tlie band ; //, tlie 
fbmnb (/f that hand ; d, the finger; c, the pari, of that 
finger to which the Ciirysiimts sticks ; f \ four 

tidjeg, representing the Uins,* or niaji’s stafF, rneu- 
tioned by Galmi in liis treatise, de I su Eartiutn. 
and by Aristotle in tlnit littb3 book called his 
p>ip>\irjvy or Masterpiece. The ro PnXuKovy or woman's 
pipPy an ohloiig perforated snhstance, to which the 
said ris^ directly tend, is represented by the letter 
C. 'Phe mouth of the chrysipus is in this anterior 
middle, it opens into the storuaeh, whieli takes up 
tile whole length of the body. Tlie whole body 
forms hut one pipe, a sort of gut, wliicli can he 
opened hut at one. end, i. o. at letter C. 

'Ihe size of the body of a chrysi^ins varies accord- 
ing to its dilferent species. 

1 know two species only, differing in extent almost 
onc-half; whicdi, for clistinetioii sake, I call the 
icbole Chrysipus and tlie hemi -Chrysipus. The latter 
of lliese is by no means so valn.alile as the former, 
ihe length of the Utn differ likewise in proportion 
to the. different size or extension of these two. 

'I’he Ui^ of those of a modern growth are so im- 
perfect and invisible to the naked eye that it is 
mnclx to he fcareil the. species will soon he entirely 
lost among ns ; amh indeed, in I'higland they are 
observed of laie to be much rarer than formerly, 

• See Philos. Transact, concerning the arbor vitw, anna 


I especially in the country, whore at present there are 
i very few of them to be found ; but at the same time 
; it is remarked that in some ])lac(.*s of the eontinmit, 

; jiarticiilarly in a certain part of (Germany, they are 
mneli jilenlier; being’ to be found in great numbers 
where formerly then' were scarce any to be met with. 
I liave not, after the minutest observation, bemi 
I able to settle, with any degree of certainty, vshetber 
I this he really an aidnnd or vegidable, or whether it 
I he not strictly neither, or rather both. For as I 
have, by the helj) of my Tiiicroscope, discover-^d some 
of its parts to resemhh^ those of a lion, I have at 
other times takmi notice of something not niiliki^ the 
fhnrer-de-luccy not to repeat those ])arts*ahov(’ mmu 
tioned which be.ar gri'at analogy to the ai dtio, *>1 tlie 
hnm.-in body. On their extremities (if they are not 
very old) may he seen certain leller.s forming tlie names 
of several of our kings ; wlimiei* f Inive been aliiio>t 
inclined to <*onclude that tiiese are the llowm-s men- 
tioned by \irgil, and which appear to have Ijcen so 
extremely scarce in his time; — 

I»ic: (puhns in torris insiaipti noni.'ua i<’::uin 
N.’isenntur floies. 

Farticularly as he adds, 

— Kt Phyllida suhis h;ilH-to. 

Of which WO shall take notice hereafter, when vvi.* 
come to speak of its ^irupcrlies. W liat lialh princi- 
pally dissuaded me. from an opinion of its being an 
animal is, that I could never observi' any symptoms 
of volunt.ary mot ion ; but indecil the same, may be 
said of an oyster, w hich 1 think is not yet sigtled by 
the learned to be ab.selntidy a vegi tablm 

Hut though it hath not, or seems not to have, any 
progressive motion of its own, vet is it very easy to 
coiumnnicale a motion to it. Indeed, some persons 
have, made them fly -all over the town witli great 

velocity. . 

"VVhat is said of the polypus, in a late excellent 
pajMT communicated to tile Royal Society, is like- 
wise applicable to the clirysi[ms 

“ They make use of tlicir progressive motion, 
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'whoTi coinmuiiicated to thorn, to place themselves 
eoiivciiiciitly, so as to catch tlicii- pray. They are 
voracious animals; tlu:ir lliJi are so many snares 
which they set tor numbers ot‘ small insects. As soon 
as any of them toiiehes one of the. lli>5 it is eauj'ht.’* 

But then il%(litfeis from the polypus in the conse- 
quence ; for, instead of makiiiif the insect its prey, it 
becomes itself a prey to it; and, instead of eonveyinjj 
an insect twice as lar^e as its own mouth into it, in 
imitation of the p()l>pus, the [joor chrysipus is itself 
com eyed into the loculus or poucli of aii insect a 
thousand times as large as it. self. Notwithstanding 
which, this wretched animal (for so 1 think we may 
be allowed to call it) is so eager after its prey, that 
if the insect (which seldom ha])pens) makes any re- 
sistance, it summons other ehrvsii)i to its aid, which 
ill the end hardly every fail of subduing it and get- 
ting into its poueli. 

The learned Ciialtenis goes on in these words : — 
“ Aelirysipu.s, hy thi‘ .siiuple eontaet of my own ling«‘r, 
basso elosely attaclu'd itself to ujy hand, th.it, by llie 
joint and indefatigable labour of several of my friends, 
iteoiild by no means be se>ered, or made to quit its 
hold.” 

As to tin? geni'ratiou of the ehrysipus, it differs 
frota all other animals or >egetal)les wdiatever ; for, 
though it seems the best supplied for this natural 
function, nature lia\iug provided each female i>art 
with four mal(‘ ones, wliieli one would think siifb- 
eiciit, >et it may be said, as of the jxthpns, they 
have no distinguished ]ilaee by whieli they bring forth 
their young. 

Gualterus judiciously remarks : “ I have,” says ho, 
“ some of them that Ir.ix; greatly mulliplied under my 
eyis, and of wliieli I might alniosi say that they have 
produced }ouug ones i'rom all the ext<*rior parts of 
their body. 

“ I have learned, by a <‘ontinnal attention to tin* 
two spiH'ies cjf tliem, tliat ail lite individuals ofthe.se 
species produce young ones. 

“ I have for sixty years Iiad under my ev(? thou- 
sands of them ; and though I ba\L' oi{>i;iivi;n Tiii-.M 
CONhl'AN Tl.Y, and with AlTi.Mlos, so as to waleli 
them night and day, 1 never o!;-.c)\eil an\thi like 
the common auiiiuil copulation. 

I tried ^it lirst two of them ; but these I found 
uld J t)t )dii plete elii !e I 

had reason to think the ojioration would bi* so slow 
that I must have waited sorm; years for its ronijde- 
tioii. Upon this I tried a hiiinlrc?d of tliem together; 
by whose marvellous union (wheflier it be that they 
mix total, like tiiose In'aveidy spirits menlitmed by 
Milton, or by any other ])roee,ss not yt't revealed to 
human witj they were found in the year’s end to pre?- 
duce three, four, and sometimes li\e eomplet** ehr\- 
.sipi. I linyo indeed often made them in fliat sj)aee 
produce ton or twenty ; but this hath been by some 
held a dangerous experlun.mt, not, only to the [»:u-eiil 
chrysipi theniscdves, which have, hy these means been 
utterly lost and destroyed, hut evt n to t.lie philoscj- 
J)her wdio hath atteinjited it ; for, as some euri<nis 
persons have, hy hermetic exjierimeuts, endangered 
the Jo.ss of t.hoir teeth, .so w'e, l)y a too intense ap- 
plication to this chrysipeaii phil(rsophy, iiave Inaui 
ftometirnes found to endanger onr ears.” He then 
proceeds thus : — 

“ Allot lier fact which I have observed has proved 
to too that tliey fiave the faculty of multiplying be- 
fore they are severed from their parent. 1 hava* seen 
a chrysipus, still adhering, bring forth young oiie.s; 
iind lho>(? vouiig ones thmnselves have also brought 
forth ofliers. ITjion snjiposition that perhajis there 
was some eopidation helwiren tin; parent and young 
ones, whilst they were yet united, or between the 


young ones corning from the body of the same parent, 
1 iniide diveis e\]i(?rimeiits to be sure of the f:i?t ; but 
not one of thosi? experiments ever led me to unv- 
tiiiug that could give the idea of a copulation.” 

I now proceed to the singularities resulting from 
the operation 1 havi; tried ujion them. 

A clirysipus of the larger kind may be divided into 
oiie-aml-twenty siibstanees (wdiefher animal or 
vegetable we determine not), every substaiiee being 
at least as large as tlh? original clirysipus. These 
may again be subdivided, each of them into twenty- 
four ; and, wdiat is very remarkable, every one of 
these parts i.s heavier and ratlier larger than the Hist 
ehrysipus. The only diliereiice in this change is 
that of the colour; for the lirst sort are yellow', tlu: 
second wdiite, and tlie third resemble the complexion 
and substance of many liimian Taci's. 

These subdivided ])arts an; by some observed to 
lose ill a great degree tlii'ir adheieseent qutility ; mu- 
wilhstanding which, Ciualterus writes that, fnmi the 
minutest observations iqton his owni i-xperiencc, they 
all adhered with equal tenacity to Iiis own tiiigcis. 

'I’he inaiiner of div hling a ehry sipus diHers, how- 
ever, greatly from that of the polypus; for, whtitns 
we are taught in that exi-ellent lreati.se al)()\e imui- 
tioiied, that 

” if tin* body of a polypus is cut into two parts 
transversely, each of tho.se parts becomes a eom]il( f.- 
]>olypus: on the lery ilay of the ojieiation, the lirst 
jiart or anterior end of the pus. ib.it is, the Ik ail, 
the nioiitli, and the arms- ibispaif, Isay, leiiutln.ns 
itself, it creeps, and eats. 

” The second part, wbicli has no Inad, gets one; 
a mouth forms ilsidf at the anterior end, and slmuis 
fi.u'tli arms. 'I’bis reproduet ion comes about nion* or 
less quickly, aecojilmg iis the weather isnion* or le-s 
warm. Jn snmmer, 1 liave seen .arms begin to s()rou! 
out twenty-four hours after (lie operation, ami tin; 
new’ liead ))erfee1» d in iweiy ii-spi'et in a lew days. 

” I'/ich of tbo^e purls thus )>e(a)m('s a perfert poly- 
p p*‘^{^;|•u : al»'<olii ly : 1 its fuuetioii'^. Iteieips, 
it eat »ws, and it ri iilliplies ; ami all that, as 

)lyj)Us wliieli never bad been eut. 

‘ In what'-ver ]>l;ua‘ tin body of a polypus is (ail, 
the middle u* more or h’ss near tin* 
head > he posterior part, tin' expiuimeiiL has al- 
lln 

“Jf a polyjms is eut transversidv at tlie same 
moment into tlnaa* or four parts, tin y all lapially 
become so many <aimplcti' ones. 

“ 'I'be animal is too small lo be cut at the same 
time into a great number of parts ; 1 tberehua* did 
it. sueeessi va ly. I lirst eut a polyjuis into four jiaris 
and let them grow; next, 1 cut those (piarlers again ; 
and at tJii.s rale 1 ju oecdiMi till ] ijad m.ide titty out 
of one single oue ; and here 1 ‘'toppt'd, lor (here 

ihl have bei n no (unl f the f'Xjiei iiueut. 

■ 1 havenowaclually by me al parts ol tbe sa 
jioly puscut into pieces abov e a y ear ago ; since wbieii 
time they have prod luanl a great numln rof y onngoin s. 

“A jiolypns may :dso be eut in two, lengtliways’. 
Beginning by ttie head, one first sjdits tin* said 
Jiead and afterwards (he stomaeli : the jioly pus In iug 
in the form of a pipe, each half of what is thus cut 
lengthways forms a. half pipt‘, the anterior extremity 
of which is tenniuated by tin; half of the bead, the ball 
of the mouth, and jiart of the arms. Jt is not long 
before (he two edges of those half pipe.s close alter 
tlu; operation ; they generally In'gin at the posterior 
part, and close up hy degrees lo tin; anterior J>ait. 
Tlien each half pijn; In'eomes a wlioh; oni? eonqilete 
a stoniueh in formed, in which nothing is w anting ; 
and out of each half mouth a whole one i.s formed al.io. 

“ I have seen uil this done in loyi* than an hour ; 
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Mid that tlio polypus prodiifi'd from oarli of thoso 
h;il>os, at tlu' (*iiw of that diil not diflrr from 

I ho wliolo Olios, I'xoopt that it iiad fowor arms; but 
ill a fow days inoro ;;row out. 

“ I havo out a polyjius lon;^tluvays boUvooii sovon 
and oif^lit in tho moniiiiL^; and liotwoon (wo and 
throo ill (ho aftoinoou oaoli of tho jiarts lias been 
ahl(* (o oat a worm as lou;^ as ilsolf. 

“ If a j)oI>pus is out loM^^tj||va)s, bo^iiiniiiu^ at (ho 
lioad, and llio sootioii is not oarriod ipiiio (hroiij»-h, 
(ho rosult is, a polypus with two hodios, two lioads, 
and ono tail. tSomo of those bodies and beads may 
ii!;ain ho out lengthways soon after. In this niaiiuer 
1 liavo jiroduood a polypus that had several hodios, 
as many heads, and one (ail. I afterwards at ouoo 
out olf tho seven heads of this new Hydra : Si'vtui 
others •^row ai^ain, ami (ho h(‘;ids that wore cut olf 
boeamo each a oonqdeto pol}iius. 

“I out a polypus transversely into two parts; I 
put (hose two [larts elose to eaoh other aj^ain, and 
they nMinitod Avhore they had boon out. d'ho polypus 
tims reuuile<l eat tho day after it liad uuder”(iiio 
this ojxu-atiou : it is sineo i^rown, and Iras multiplied. 

“ 1 t(X)k tb(‘ jiostmior part of om; [lul) pus, and tho 
auterior of another, aud I have hr»)Uii;ht them to r<?- 
uuito in tho saim.* manner as the lorei^-oiii;^. Next 
day tito pol\|msl]iat resulted eat : it has eoufinued 
well these two mouths silicas tin' operation : it is 
}!;i'owu aud has put forth yonny,'mi(*s fiome.n-h of tho 
jiarts of wliieh it was foiainal. 'I'he two fon‘L;oiu:^ 
<‘\perimeuls do not always sueeeed ; if otleii li.ip- 
pt us that the. two jiarts will not join aa:ain. 

“ In order (o ei)m[»r<‘hend tlie exiieriment I am 
now to speak <»f, one >honM re<-oll( et that the 

w!ii<le body of a polypus ibinis only ono a sort 

of^'ail oi‘ [)oneIi. 

“ I hiNO been able to tnni that poueli, tlial body 
of the polypus, i.Nsim: oltwakio, as om-: may tl'un 
A sio IvlNO. 

“ I hav(‘ ''•(ueral by m-* (hat hav<' remained turned 
in this iiiamier ; i iii iii iNsinr is iii:co\ik rm.iu 'u i- 
sini: AM) riimu oi rsini; Tiimn inmih,; they eat, 
they :.;row, and they multiply, as if they hail iKwer 
heeii lui iied.” 

Now, ill the diNision and subdivision of our 
ehry sipus, we are forced to proeei-d iu ijuite a <lil- 
lereiit manlier ; iiaiiit'ly, liy the metahulie or muta- 
tive, not by the seliystie t)i' diiisive. Some ha\e in- 
deed attempted tins latti r method ; hut, Iik«' that 
i^ieat philusojiher the elder Cliiiy, tiiey havi' perished 
ill their disipiisitmus, as he did, by sullVnatiou. 
Indeed, llime is a luetliod called tin* Uh'\'tistie., 
wliicli hath, been prefeired to the metabolic; hut 
(his H too dan^uTou.'. ; (In? im^omious (inaltmus 
never carried it fartlier than the nielaholie, eontent- 
ni!' himsidf sometimes to divide the orii^iiial ehrysi- 
pu.; into twenty-two parts, aud ai;aiu to subdiviile 
those into tweniy-live; but this reipiires t;r<'al art. 

It can’t bo doubtod but lliat Mr. 'frombloy will, 
in the w'ork ho is pl<*ased to jiromise us, ^dvo some 
account of (?i(> Ion^n.‘vi(y of the poly pus. As to (lie 
a, 4 ‘o of (ho ohrysi])ns, it dilfers oxtiemoly; some 
heini^ of equal duration Avith the liP of man, aud 
some of scarce a moment’s existence. 'Die best 
method of preserving; tbem is, 1 believe, in buj^s or 
chests in lai’i^e numbers ; for they seldom live loin; 
V'^’hon they aia* alone, 'i’he j;'reat (iu.'il terns says ho 
tliouy;ht ho ooiild never put onon^di of tlioni tou;other. 
II you carry thmn in your pockets singly or in pairs, 
•IS Some do, tlii'y will last a very little while, and iu 
•ome pockets not a day. 

We are told of the jiolypns, “ Tliat they are to 
h*= looked for in sucdi ditches wliose water is stocked 


with small insects, riccos of wood, leaves, aquatic 
plants, ill short, iworytliiin; is to hi; taken out of the 
water that is mot with at tl.'o bottom or on tlie sur- 
face of the water, on the edges, and iu the middle of 
tho ditclios. M hat is thus taken out must ho put 
into a glass of clear water, and thosi; iusoots, if tlierc 
are any, will soon discover themselves; especially if 
the glass is let stand a little without moving it ; for 
thus in.socts wliieli contract thoinsolvc's when they are 
first taki'ii out, will again extend themselves whoa 
tlioy are at rest, and hoeomo thereby so mucdi the 
more remarkable.” 

I'he chrysipiis is to be looked for in scrutoires, 
and hehiii(l wainscots in ohl houses, lii scarcliiiig 
for tlieni, particular regard is to be laid to tlie per- 
sons who inhabit or lune iuhahited in the same 
houses, ])y ohs(>rvi ng which rule you may often 
prevent throwing away your lal)Oiir. They love 
to he rather with old than young persons, ami de- 
test linery so much tliat they are seldom to he found 
in the pockets of laced clothes, and hardly ever in 
gilded palaces. They are sometimes very dillicult 
to h(' met with, even tliough you know where they 
are, by reason of jiieei's of wood, iron, &c., whicli 
must 1)0 riuuoved away bi'fore you can come at tluan. 
Tin'll! are, howi.'ver, sev«*r:il sure methods of pro- 
curing them, which are all ascertained in a treatise 
on that subject composed by Pi.trus (nialU'rus, 
which, now he is dead, will shortly see the light. 

I come iiow' ill tin* last j)lacc to s])eak of the 
virtues of the idiry sipus: in these it, exceedfs not only 
the tiolypus, <if which not one single Airtue is re- 
corded, l)ut all other animals and Acgetables wliat- 
t'Aer. Indeed, 1 intend liere only to set down sotn(3 
of its chief (piulities ; for to enumerate all Avould re- 
quire a large Aidiime. 

Fir^(, tlien, A single chry '^ipus stuck ontri the finger 
Avill make a man talk fora full hour, nay, Avill make 
him say A\hat<'\er the piusou who slicks it on de- 
sires: and :(gaiii, if you desire silioiee, it Avill as 
I treelually stop (lie most loquacious longue. Some- 
limi"!, indeed, one or two or evi'ii twenty are not 
sullicieiit ; hut if you apj)ly the pi-o}>er niimher they 
sohh)m or never fail of sue<*ess. It will likewise 
make nu‘U blind or deaf t(s you think tiroper ; an<l 
all this ANitliout dK)ing the least injury to the several 
organs. 

Setnudly, It hatli a most miraeulous quality of 
turning hla< k into Avliite tir w'liile into black. Jn- 
d.eed it hath tin' tiowcrs of (lie prismatic glas^i, ami 
can, from any iibjeet, letleet Avhat la'lour it j)leasi‘s. 

Thinlly, It is the stiongi*s( lo\e- powder in tlie 
AViuhl, ami liath such elbeacy tin the female sex tliat 
it hath often produced h.)\ein (In* fiiiot wauni n lo tlie 
ii.iwt AVorthh'ss and ng-iy, edd and dcci ('j)i(, ol our sex. 

To givi' the strongest idea in one instance ot the 
salubrious quality of the eluy^ipus; it is a uieilieine 
Avbieh the physicians are so loiid ot taking them- 
sehes, that few of them care to ^isit a t)atieiil Avith- 
ont swallow iiig a dose ot it. 

'I’t) comdude, facts lik(' these T /lave related, to be 
admitted, require the most eoinineing juoofs, I 
Aenture to say' I am ahh* to produce such jiroofs. 
In the lueuii time, T reter my eurious reader (o tiuj 
treatise 1 have alx)^^' mentioned, Avhieli is not yet 
publislu'd, and perbajis never may. 

rosTScmuT.” Sinci' I couijiosed the above treatwe 
I liave been iufoiiiied tliat these animals sAvarrn ill 
Miiglaiid all uAcr the country, like (In' locusts, once 
ill seven yenis; ainl, like them too, they goneruUy 
cause iimch miM-hicf am! greatly ruin the country in 
Avhieh they haw' swarmed. 
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FIRST OLYNTIIIAC OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Tkk a ii:>TiMKNT.— Olyutlms was a powerful fm? rity of Tl»ra«'0, 
ixi the. coaliiios of Mat-eMlonia. Hy ci’ilain allmiiif? oIRts, 
had thorn into an allianr.o with him, tin; 

terms of wnieh wore a joint war aL;ainst the Atlieniaus, and, 
if a jieace. a joint peace. The Dlwithians, some time alter, 
hoeomin.; jeaious of his j^row ini' power, (letaeli th' in -elves 
from his alliance, an<l make a sep.-oate p»*aoe with the 
Athenians. J’hilip, oxt-laiminf' ai^ainst tliis as a hre.u h t»l 
their former treaty, and ^jlail of an oj.portunity which he 
had lonji been seckinir. immediately doelan*s war aiiainst 
tliem, and l)e.^ie^es their city. I’pou this they despat« h au 
eml a.ssy to Atlieus for succimr. The s\ihjeet of this embassy 
comini' to be deb.ited amoni; the .Athenians, l)eiu(»sthene» 
gives his seutiment.s in tin* follow ing oration. 

No trcasviri's, O Atlietiians! cult, I am cotifideiit, be 
fio tlesirnblo in }Oiir eyes as (o disfoter wiiat is mo.st 
a<Ivaiitaw(‘()us to be iloiie for this city, in tiio aibiir 
now before you ; ami, since it is of so important a 
nature, the strictt'st attt'iition should be given to all 
tliose wlio are willing to deliver their opinions ; for 
not only the salutary counsels which any one may 
Iiate printieditated are to be hoard and received, but 
I (•()nsid(‘r it as pi'culiar to your fortune and gootl 
gonitis that many thitigs highly expedient may sug- 
gest themselves to the speakers, (‘ven (‘xfein[)oratiIy, 
and without jtremeditation ; and tlienyon may easily 
from the whole collect the iiiost. useful resoltilions. 
Tile present oecasion wants otily a tongue to deelarti 
tliat tlie jiosture of these atfairs reqnin'S your iinim?- 
diatc application, if you have any r<!gar<l for your 
jtreserN atioii. 1 know not what disposition we all 
entertain; but my own opinion is, that wt? vote a 
supply of men to the Olynthians, and that wc send 
them imnnaliately ; and thu.s, l)y lending them our 
Jissistanee now, we shall present tin* tieeidtmts which 
we liave formerly felt from falling again upon us. 
Let an einhassy be despatcln d, not only to declare 
the.se our intentions, but to see them executetl. For 
my greatest aitpreliension is, that the artful Philip, 
will) well knows to improve ever opjtort unity , hy con- 
cessions where they are mo.st convenient, and l)y 
threats, Avhicli we ni:iy believe him eap:d)le offnltlll- 
ing, at the .same time objecting our al.'Maice (o our 
•allies, may draw from the. whob; sumi! eim.-.iderable 
advantage to himself, d'his however, {) Athenians ! 
Mill give some comfort, that the \ery jiatiienlar cir- 
cumstance which adds the greatest strength to Pliilip 
is likewise favourable to us. In Ids own jierson be 
unites the several pOAvers of general, of king, and of 
treasurer ; he presides altsolutely in all conncils, ami 
is constantly at the head of Ids army'. T’lds indeed 
will contribute greatly to his successes in the lield, 
but Avill have a contrary elfoct Avitli regard to that 
truce Avhich he is .so desirous to make Avitli the 
Olynthians ; Avho will find their contention not to 
bo for glory, nor for the enlargement of tlondnion ; 
the subversion or slavery of their country is Avhat 
they light against. They have seen in wiiat manner 
he hath treated those Anipldpolitans who surreii- 
tiered their city' to him, and those Pydiia!ans who 
received him into theirs: and indeed, universally, 
a kingly state is, in my opinion, a thing in Avhich 
repiil)lieB Avill never trust; and, above all, if their 
territories border on each other. These tidngs, there- 
fore, O Atheniaris! being well knoAvn to you, when 
you enter on tbi«i debate your resolutions must be 
for war, uifd to prosecute it Avith as much vigour as 
you have formerly shoAvn on any occasion. You 
must resolve to raise supplies Avith the utmost ala- 
crity —to muster yourselves — to omit nothing; for 


no longer can a reason be assigned, or excuse alleged, 
Avhy you should decline Avbat the present exigency 
reqinrcs. For the 4lyntldans, Avhom with such 
universal clamours you have formerly insisted on oiir 
fomeiitiiig against Philip, an* now embroiled M’ith 
him hy mere accident ; and this most advantageously 
for you, since, had they umh'iiaken the Avar at your 
request, their alliance might have been loss stable, 
and only to si'rve a present turn ; but since their ani- 
mosity arises from injuries olfered to theinseh es, their 
hostility Avill be lirm, asAve.ll on account of tlndr fears 
a.s of their resentment. 

The opportunity wliieli iioav oilers is not, O Athe- 
nians! to hi* lost, nor should you sullcr Avhat you 
have alreaxly often suUered. For had avi*, avIicii avc 
ret uriied from sueeoming the Fuha;aiis, Avhen Jlierax 
ami Stratroeles from the Amphipolitans, in this very 
place, besought you to sail to tludr assistance, and lii 
receive their city into your protection ; had we llieii 
consulted our own intere.st wilh the same zeal with 
which we providi'd for tlie safety of the Kuba'aiis, we 
had then possessed ourselves of Ampliipolis, ami es- 
cajied the troubles Avbieh have since iierplexed us 
Again, Avbeu avc Avere lirst acquainted Avith tlie 
sieges of Pydna, Potida’a, Alidbom*, Pagasa*, and 
others (for 1 Avill not Avaste time in enumerating allj, 
had AVC tlien assisti*d only one of these with proja r 
vigour, AVC should lia\e fouml Philip imieh humbU r 
and easier to be dealt wilh : Avlii'ieas now, by con- 
stantly preterrnitting the opportunities Avhen they 
presented themselves, ami trusting in fortune for 
the good Success of future e\ents, Ave have increased 
the power, () Atbi'iiians 1 of IMiilip oursehes, and 
have raised him higlu'r than any king of Alactdoiiia 
ever Avas. Noav then an ojiportuuity is comi'. What 
is it‘l Avhy this Avhieli the Olynthians have of Ihidr 
own aceurd oilVred to this city ; nor is it infeiior to 
any of those avc have formerly lost. To me, O Aflie- 
iMHiis ! it appi'ars that if avc settle a just account 
Avith tlie gods, notAvitlistamling all things are not as 
they oiiglit to be, they are imtitled to our liberal 
thanksgiAings. For, as to onr losses in war, llicy 
are justly to he set down to our oAvn neglect ; but 
that A\e formerly sullered not these misforluiies, anil 
that an alliance now apj)ears to lialanee these cAils, 
if Ave Avill but accept it :—tlns, in my opinion, must 
be referred to the benevobniee of the gods. Hut it 
happens as in the allair of riches, of Avhii.di I think 
it is proverbially said that if a man jneserves the 
AA'ealth ho attains he is greatly thankful to fortune; 
but, if lie insensibly consumes if, his gratitude le 
fortune is con.surned at the same time. So in public 
atfairs, if avc make not a right improvement of op- 
portunities, Ave forget the good oHeri'il us hy the 
gods, for, from the final event, Ave generally h>rni 
our judgments of all that preceded. It is therefore 
highly necessary, () Atlienians ! to take eileetuul 
care, that hy making a right use of the occasion m)'V 
offered us, avc Avipi* oil* tlie stains contracted hy our 
former coiiduet ; for should we, O Athenians! ih'seit 
these people likcAvise, and Philip be enabled to de- 
stroy Olynthiis, will any man tell me Avhat altei- 
vvards shall stop his future progress, AvhercAer he 
dfsires to extend ill Hut consider, O vVtlieiiians I 
and see by what mean.s this Philip, once so incon- 
siderable, is noAv becoini* so great. Jle first bccana^ 
master of Amphipolis, secondly of Pydna, next ni 
Potidu;a, ami tlien of Mctboiic. After Ibcse con- 
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quests ho turned liis arms towards Thessaly, where, 
havini,^ reduced Phera, Paj^asa'J, iM agnosia, he inarcheil 
on to Thrace. H(*re, after ho had dethroned some 
kings and given crowns to otliera, ho fell sick. On 
a small amendment of luvaltli, instead of refreshing 
himsi'lf with repose, he fell presently on the Olyii- 
thians. His expeditions against the Illyrians, the Fao- 
onians, against Ar^mba, and who can recount all the 
ether nations 1 omiti But slionld any man say. Why 
th(‘refore do you commemorate these things to ns 
now? my answer is that you may know, O Athenians! 
and sensibly perceive, tliese two things : lirst, how 
pernicious it is to neglect tin; least article of W'hat 
ought to be done; and, secondly, that you may dis- 
cern tin; H'stless disposition of Philip to undcttak<‘, 
and his alacrity to execute : whence we may con- 
clude lie will never think he bath done enough, nor 
indulge himself in ease. If then his disposition he 
to aim still at greater and grc'ati'r conquests, and 
ours to neglect every brave im'asure for our defem e, 
consider in what event we can hope; these things 
should terminate ! (lood gods! is th(*re any of you 
so infatuated that be eau be ignorant that the war 
will come bonn' to us if we neglect it! and if this 
should happen, 1 hair, O Athenians! that we shall 
imitate those wlio burrow money at great usury, who, 
for a short alHuenec of ]ires('nt wealth, are afti'rwards 
turned out of thi'ir original ]»atrinu)ny. So we shall 
be found to pay d('arly for our sloth ; and, hy giving 
our minds enlindy iij) to jilrasnre, shall hring on 
ourselves many and grievous calamities, against our 
will shall he at last reduced to a necessity of action, 
and to (a)nt(md exa n for ouroxvn country. Perhaps 
some one may ohj*'C’t, that to iind fault is easy and 
within any man’s t-apaeity ; hut to adxise ])rop»‘r 
measures to l)e taken in the pia^sent exigeiiey is tin* 
p'lrt of a. eonnsellor. 1. am not ignorant, <) Ath« ii- 
iaiis! that nut those who have hem the first causes 
of the misfurlune, hut lliose wh(» have afterwards 
delivered their opinions cuncc'rning it, full oflefi 
und(T your sexc'ia* displeasure, when the success 
doth not answer their expectations, lb* that as it 
xs'ill, 1 do not so tender my own safety tliat from any 
reganl to that I should eoneeal w hat 1 imagine may 
conduce to your welfare. 

'I'he measures you are to take are, in my opinion, 
two : iiist, to preserve the Olynthian <*ities hy s» i)d- 
ing a. supply of men to their assistance ; secondly, 
to iavag(^ tlie country of the (*m!my ; and this hy 
attacking it both hy sea and land. If either of these 
he iii gleeted, I much tear the success of your expe<U- 
tion ; Idt shoubl he, wliile yon are wasting his terri- 
tories, liy siiliinitling to snlfer this, take Olynthu.s, 
he will l)e easily alile to rettirn home and «lefend his 
own. On the «»t]u'r haml, if yon only send suecours 
to the Ol^iithiaiis, wlieii Philip pere<*ives hims(*lf 
^al(' at homi? he will get down before Olynthus, and, 
<'iaplo\iiig every artiliee against tin* town, xvill at 
lengtli master it. We must, therefore assist the 
Dlyuthians w ilh numerous forces, ami in two several 
places. This is my advice <*one('rning the manm 
t)t onr assisting tln'in. As for tlie supply of money 
he raised: you have a treasure, O Athenians! 
you liave a treasury fuller »)f money, set apart for 
niilitary iiac's, th:m any other city of Greece ; this 
fund you may apply according to your plc.nsiire or 
this occasion : if the army he sn])plied this way yoi 
will want no tax ; if not, yon xvill hardly tiiul any 
tax sutHcient. What ! says sonn* one, »lo you movi 
to have this fund apj)Ucd to the army? not 1, truly: 
^ NOggest that an army should l)e levieil — that 
this tund should be ai)plied to it — that timse who 
their duly to the public should receive llu'ir 
reward from it; whereas, in cclcbn I b)g tbo public 


festivals, much is received l)y Iboso who do nolbiiig 
for it. 

A« to the rest, I think, all slionld contribute 
iargely, if much wanted — less, if little. Money ia 
wanted, and without it nothing wliich is necessary 
to be done can be performed. Others propose other 
iieaiis of raising it ; of vrliich do you lix on that 
which seems most advantag(?ous, and applj 
gelvi's to your preservation while you have an op- 
;)ortunity : for yon ought to considm- and weigh well 
he posture in whicli Philip’s atlairs now stand ; for 
t app(?ars to me that no man, evm though lie hath 
lot examined them xvith much accuracy, can ima- 
gine them to bo in the fairest situation. He would 
icvcr have entered into this war had he thought it 
would have lieeii protracted : he hoped at his xcry 
ntraiice to liave carried all things before him, which 
xpeetatiou hath decciv(‘d liim. This, therefore, by 
falling out contrary to his opinion, hath given him 
he lirst shock, and much dejected him. Then the 
•ommotions in The.ssaly : for these are by nature 
he inost perlidioiis of mortals, and have always 
iroved so; as such he luitli now sulUeieiitly experi- 
•need them. They liavo decreed to di'mand Pagasa^ 
)f him, and to forbid the fortifying Magnesia. 1 
lave moreover heard it said that the Tlu'ssalians 
would no longer open their ports to him, nor sntfer 
his ileets to he victualled in their markets ; for that 
thes<^ should go tt) thi! support of tin* republics of 
Thessaly, ami not to the use of Philip. Hut, should lie 
be deprived of these, he will iind himself reduced to 
great straits to provide for his auxiliaries. And 
fiirtlu'r; cun w’c sujipose that l’*a'ouia and Illjria, 
and all tlic other cities, will choose rather to he 
slaves than free, and their ow n masters { They arc 
not inured to bondage, and the man is, 5*3 they say, 
prom* to iu'^olcuec* ; w’hi<*h is iiuh’i'd V(*ry credible, 
for unmerited success entirely perverts the under- 
standing in weaker minds, whence it is often more 
litbeult to retain adsantages than it was to gain 
them. It is our parts then, ( ) Atlu'uians I to take 
ailvantagc of this distress of Philip, to undertako 
the Ini.-i ness with the utmost expedition; not oidy 
to despatch the necessary embassies, hut to follow 
them with an ariuN, tnid to stir up all his other ene- 
mies against him: for we may be assured of this, 
that had Philip tin* saim; opiiortunilN , and the war 
was near onr laud, eis, he would be abundantly ready 
to invaile ns. .Vn* yn\ m»t thi’ii ashamed tlirough 
fear to omit bringing that on him, when youha\ean 
ojiportunity, whieli In*, had he that oppvutimity, 
would surely bring on you ! Ib'sifles, let none of 
\ou h(* ignorant that you have mnv your option 
whether you shall attai’k him abroad er be attaeki'd 
hy him at home ; for if the Olyiirhians, l»y xiuir 
assistanee, are ])reserved, tlie kingdom ol Thilip will 
be by vour forces invaded ; and yon may tlu'u i<*tain 
your owui <lominions, your own city, in s:if('ty ; Imt 
r.hould Philip once master tin* Ol\ ntliians, who would 
oppose his marcli hither ! lla* 1 heli ius ! let me not 
be thougltt too l)itfi*r it I sa\ they would he ready 
to assist him against us. 1 he Phociaiis ! they are 
not able to saveHiem.si lvcs, unless yon or some one 
else will assist tln'in. Hut, my friend, says one, 
I’hilip will have no desire to invade us. I answer, 
it would surely he most absurd it what he impiu- 
deiitly now' threatens us with he would not, when 
he conveniently ii'uhl, perform. As to the ditfer- 
ciice whether ‘the w ar be here or there, there is, I 
think, no imed o( argimumt ; lor if it was necessary 
for you to be thirty days in the field within your 
own’terrilorics, and to sustain your army with your 
own pro<lucl, supposing no enemy lucre at the same 
time • 1 say, the losses of your husbiuidiiien, who 
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supply I host' prt»\isioiis, would be greater than the 
wliole expiMise ot’llu* preceding war. lUit if an ac- 
Hial war shoiiltl ooim? to our doors, what losses must 
we then expect* Add to this llic insults of the 
encinv, and that which to generous iniinls is not 
inferior to any loss, the disgrace of such an incident. 
It hccoines us all, therefore, when we consiiler all 
these things, to a[)ply our utmost ( udeavours to expel 
this war from our borders ; the rich, that for the 
many things they possess, parting with a little, they 


may Kccuro the (juiet possession of the rest; in« 
young men, that having learnt ex])eriencc in the an 
of war, at Fhilip’s expense, in hiscrountry, they may 
become formidable defeiidins of their own; the 
orators, that tln'v may be judicially vindicated in 
the advice they have given to the republic ; since ac- 
cording to the success of the measures taken in cou- 
se(juence of their opinions, so >ou will judge of the 
a«lvisers themselves. May this success be happy 
for the sake of every one ! 
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LOSS OF OLll FtUENDS. 


It would be a strange consideration (saitli Cicero) 
that, while so many excellent reine<lies hav(^ been 
discovered for the se\eral diseast s of the human 
body, the mind should be left without any assist- 
ance to alleviate and repel tlie disorders which befal 
it. 'J'he contrary of this he asserts to l)e true, ami pre- 
scribes philosopliy to us, as a cintain and infallible 
jiiefliod to assuage and remove all those perturbations 
which are liable; to atleet this nobler part of man. 

Of the same opinion we re all thelse^\ise ami illus- 
trious anciemts wheeso writings and sa}ings e)ii this 
subjtH’t ha\e be'eu transmitteel to us. And wlien 
Seneca tells ns that rirtua is sutlieient te> sedeelue all 
our ])assioiis, lie means no eiibe-r (as be e.*xi»lains it 
in many [lurts of his weirks) tlian t/int exalted dieine 
philoaophi/ v.liieii consisteel not in vain j>onip or 
useless curiosity, nor e;ven in tlie seandi of nmre. pro- 
iitable kne)\vle‘dge‘, beiL in acepiiring sullel lasting 
habits etf virtue, and engrafting them into our charac- 
ter. It was ue)t the* bare knowing the right way, Imt 
the* cemstant and stejiely walking in it, which thejse 
gleirious writers recommended and dignilied hy the* 
august names of phiUmphy and which two 

words, if they eliel not always use* in a syiie>iiynie>us 
sense, yet fii(*y all agre*»‘(l in tlii':, that virtue was the 
consummation of true jiliilosophy. 

Nenv tliat this supre-iue; philosophy, this liahit of 
virtue, which strengthemeMl the minel of a Socrates 
or a Brutus, is really supeiior to (.!Ve.;ry e3vd whie.di 
can attack us, I make no doubt; but, in truth, this 
is to have a soimel not a sickly coiistitutiou. Mdth 
all proper del'erencc, therefore*, to such great authe)- 
rities, they see*m to me to assert no more; than that 
health is a remedy against elise ase ; for a soul onee* 
possessed of tliat elegice of virtue which can wilhemt 
emotion look i)n poverty, pain, disgrace, ami eleath, 
as things iiiditlereiit ; a soul, as Horace expre.-ssea it, 
Toteis Icrc'S atepie ret iiidiis ; 

or, acceirding to Seneca, u hieJi derives all its com- 
fort from wn iiiN not from wn noi r ; wliie-h can 
look down on all the ruflliiig billows of fortune*, as 
from a rock on shore we snrve-y a te*mpestnous sea 
with ijnco!ice*rn ; — such a soul is surely iii a state; of 
health which im vigour e)f bodily constitution can 
resemble. 

And as this hoaltli <^»f th(3 mind exceeds that of 
the body in degree, so (le)th it in eonstaiicy or eln- 
ration. In the latter tim transition from pe-.rfect 
health to sickness is easy and ofte'u siid(h;ii ; whereas 
the former, being once hriiily establisheei in the robust 
atate above described, is never afterwards liable to be 
shocked by any accident or impulse of fortune. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that those great 
masters have pointed out the way to this philosopliy, 
and have endeavoured to allure and persuade others 


sun gii'at ftecasioii ii>i :i iiiriii;ii priv sici;ni, 
who should consider the linmaii mind (as is olicn 
the cast? of the Ixjdy) in t«)o wt'uk and ih‘[;rn\ed a 
situation to be rr’stored to lirm vigtinr and sanity, 
and should propose rather to palliate and lessen its 
disorders than al)M.)lutely to eure them. 

To consider the whole ealalouaie of disea'.es to 
which our inimls are lialih*, and tt) presei ihe pinpr r 
reni(‘dies for th(*m all, W(»idd itMjnire a iiincli Umaef 
treatise than what 1 now intend; I shall eoiitine 
myself thert'foia* t(» one onlv, and to a pai ticiilar 
peeit's of that t>ne, vi/. It) aflietion for the dtofli 
f our frit /ids. 


physician tif the last age saiil of a shattered aiiC 
rotten earcast*, tliat they art* not vvt»)th preserving. 

J-’or this reason tlie calm di'int'amnir of Slilpti the 
philosopher, wdio, when ho had lost his eiiildren at 
the taking !Megara hy Demetrius, eoneluiletl, he had 
lost nothiiKj^ fur that he carried all which was his 
ow/i about hiuit hath no charms tor mt*. 1 am more 
apt to impute such sudden trampiillily at so great a 
loss to osteiilatitin or ohdnraey than to consmii- 
mate virtm*. It is rather wanting the allectitm than 
ctmtpieriiig if. To ovt‘rct»mt' tlie aflliefinn arising 
from the lt)ss of onr friends is great and jiraise- 
Wtu'thy ; hut it retpiires stnne reast)n ami time-. 'I Ins 
sutltlen uniadlletl compttsuia* is t.wing to mere iuseii* 
sihility; to a tlepravity of the heart, not giiodness e. 


the nnderslaiiding. 

Blit in a mind of a ililfi-rent east, in one siisccjiti- 
hie of a tender athetion, fortune ean make no other 
ravage eijiial to such a loss. It is ti aring the licail, 
the soul, from llie body ; not b> a immit ntary ojieia- 
tion, like that hy which the most crm-l toi mciitois 
of the body soon destroy the subject of tlicir crm'ltj , 
but by a coiUinned, tedious, though violent agitatiem 
the soul having this double iinfortunate superioiil) 
to the body, tliat its agonies, as they are more cx 
quisite, so they are more lasting. 

If, however, this calamity be not in a more Inj- 
mane disjiosition to be pr(*senlly or totally remove , 
an attempt to lessen it is, however, worth oiir ” 
tioii. He who could reduce the torments o 
gout to oiie-balf or a third of the pain would, *‘l 
prebend, he a physician in nugdi vogue aiul 
and surely some palliative vemedies are 
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worth our scekin*^ in the iiienUil disorder ; especially 
in his latter slieuld (as appears to me who have felt 
both) exceed the former in its anguisli a liuiidred- 
fold. 

I will proceed, therefore, without further apology, 
to present iny reader with tlie best prescriptions i 
am capable of furnishing; many of which have this 
mieomrnon recommoinlation, that I have trie<l them 
upon myself with some success. And if Montaigne 
be right in bis choice of a pliysician, who Innl himself 
had the ilisease wliich he undertook to cure, 1 shall 
at least ha\e that pretension to some confidence and 
regard. 

And first, by Avay of preparative; while we yet 
enjoy our friends, and no immediate danger threat- 
ens us of losing tliern, notliing can he wholesonnsr 
than frequent retleelions on the certainty of this loss, 
however distant it may then appear to us; for, if it be 
worth our while to prepare the hotly for diseases 
which may j)ossihly (or at most jtrohahlyj attack us, 
how mneli more nocess.iry must it seem to furnish 
the inintl with every as'^istarice to encounter a cala- 
mity whieli our own death only, or the previous 
determination of our friendsliip, ean prevent from 
Jiappeni ng to us. 

U hatli been mentioned as one of th«» first ingrt*- 
dients of a icisn man, that notliing befalls him en- 
tirely unforeseen ami une\peeti:d. And this is 
surely the prinei])al means of taking his liappiness 
or misery out of the liaiids of fortune. Floasiire or 
pain whicli sc.dze us uuprepanal and hy surprise 
hav(i a double forc<*, and are both more capable of 
subduing the mind tlian when tliey eome tipon ns 
looking for them and ])repared to receive them. 
That pleasure is luMgldeinHl hy long expectation, 
apj)t‘ars to me. a great though vulgar error. The 
mind, by constant premeditation (»n cither, lesscnis 
tlie swei'tness of tin* one and bitterues.s of the other. 
It liatli been well said of lovers who for a long time 
]>rocrastinab“ and delay their happiness, that tl»ey 
havt? loved themsidves out before they come to tlic 
actual enjoyment ; this is as true in (ho more un- 
grateful article of affliction. 'I'lie (dqect of our pas- 
sions, as well as of our appetites, may he in a great 
measure devouied by imagination ; and grief, like 
hunger, may he so palled aud abated hy expectation, 
that it may retain no sharpness when its food is set 
before it. 

Tlie thouglits which are to engage our considera- 
tion on this head are too various, and many of them 
too obvious, to he enumerated ; the principal are 
surely, first, the certainty of the <Ussolutioii of this ^ 
alliance, however sw»u-t it Ix' to us, or however | 
closely the knot be tied. Secondly, the extreme 1 
shortness of its duration, even at the. best. And, 
thirdly, tiie many accidents by which it is daily and 
hourly liable of being brought to an end. 

Had not the wise? man fretpiently meditated on 
these suhjeels, he wonlil not have coolly answered 
the person who ac<|uainted him with the death of 
his son — I KNKw J had beyot o mortal. AVhereas, 
by the behaviour of some on these occasions, wc 
Witght be almost induced to suspect they were disap- 
pointed in their hopes of their friend’s immortality; 
that something uncommon and b.'yond the general 
fate of men had happened to them ; in a word, 
that they had flattered their fondness for their chil- 
dren and friends as enthusiastically as the poets have 
their works, which 

‘ nec Jovia irn nec iRnia, 

Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustis. 

^ Nor 18 there any dissuasive from such contompla- 
: it is no breach of friendship nor violence of 
r*tlernal fondness ; for the event we dread and de- 


test is not hy these means forwarded, as simple per- 
sons think tlieir own death wcmhl V»p by making a 
will. On the contrary, the 8W(?etest and most rap- 
turous enjoyments are thus pioim>tod and encou- 
raged ; for what can be a more delightful thought 
than to assure ourselves, after such reflections, that 
the evil wc apiireheiid, and which might so probably 
have hapjiencd, hatli been yet fortunately escaped 1 
If it be true tliat the loss of a blessing teaches us its 
true value, will not these ruminations on the cer- 
tainty of losing our friends, and the uncertainty of 
our enjoyment of t.liein, add a relisli to the present 
jiossession 1 Shall we not, in a word, return to their 
conversation, afli?r such riillections, with the same 
eagerness and ecstasy with which we receive those 
we love into our arms when wc first wake from a 
dream which hath terrified us with their deatlis t 

Thus then we have a douljle incentive to these 
meditations; as they serve as well to heighten our 
jiresent enjoyment as to lessen our future loss and 
to fortify us against it. I shall now’ proceed to give 
my reader some instructions for his conduct when 
this <lreadful eatastroplui hath actually befallen him. 

And lierc; 1 a«ldn ss m}self to (rommon men, and 
who partake of the mure amiable weaknesses of 
huiiiaii nature; not to those' elevateel souls whom 
th<‘ eonsummation e)f virtue and philosophy hath 
raised to a tlhiiu* ])ite,h of exeellenee, and placed 
h<“yond the r<‘neh of hinmin calamity; for wliich 
reason I do not (‘xpcct this loss shall be received 
with the composure of Stilpo. Nay, I shall not 
regard tears, hiiiientations, or any oilier indulgence 
to the first agonies of our gric'f on so dreadful ar 
occasion, as marks of efieininaey ; but sliall rather 
esteem them as tlu; sjinptoiiis of a laudable tender- 
ness than of a contemptible imbecility of heart. 

However, though 1 admit the first emotions of 
our grief to be so far irresistible that they are not to* 
be instantly and absolutely overcome, yet we arc 
not, on the other siile, totally to abandon ourselves 
to them. ’Wisdom is our sliii'ld against all ealainity, 
and this we are not cowardly to throw away, though 
some of tlie sharjier darts of fortune may have 
jiierced us through it. The mind of a wise man 
may be rnflli <l and disordered, but cannot be sub- 
dued ; ill the former it ditfers from the perfection 
of the Deity, in the latter from the abject condition 
of a fool. 

With whatever violence our pas.sions at first at- 
tack iis, (hey will in time subside. It is then that 
n*ason is to be called to our assistance, and we 
sliouul use every suggestion wliicli it can lend to 
oiw relief; our utmost force being to be everted to 
repel and subdue an enemy when he begins to re- 
treat : this, iinleed, one would imagine, should want 
little (»r no persuasion to n couiim'iid it ; inasnuich 
as we all naturally pursue happiness and avoid 


iisery. 

There are, however, two causes of i>nr unwilling- 
oss to hearken to tlie >oiee of reason on this occa- 
ion. 'I'lie first is a foolisli opinion that friemlship 
•(juires an exorbitant alHictioii of us; that we are 
lius iliscliarging our duty to tin* dead, ami offering 
according to the superstition of (he ancients) an 
greeable sacrifice to their manes; the othei, and 
lerhaps the commoner, motive is, the immediate 
atisfuction we ourselves feel in this indulgence, 
diieh, though attended with very dreadful conse- 
uences, gives the same ]iresent relief to a tender 
i.spositiun that air or water brings to one in a high 
‘ver. 

Now what can possibly, on the least examination, 
ppear more absurd than'the former of these 1 When 
u* grave, beyond w hich we can enter into no eii- 
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gageminit with one another, hath dissolved all bonds 
of friendsliip between us, and removed the object 
of our alFoetion far from the reach of any of our 
offices, can anything be more vain and ridiculous, 
than to nourish an affliction to our own misery, 
by which we can convey neither profit nor pleasure 
to our fricndl But I shall not dwell on an absunlity 
BO monstrous in itself that the bare first mention 
throws it in a light which no illustration nor ar- 
gument can heighten. 

And as to the second, it is, as I have said, like 
those indulgenci(*s w'hicli, however pleasant they’ 
may be to the distemper, serv(; only to increase it, 
and for which we are sure to pay the bitterest agonies 
in the end. Nothing can indeed betray a weaker 
or more childish temper of mind than this conduct ; 
by which, like infants, wc reject a remedy if it be 
the least distasti'ful, and arc ready to naadve any 
grateful food without regarding the nourisliinent 
which at the same tinn* w »? contribute to the disease. 

Without staying, therefore, longer to aitrne with 
such, I shall first reeomnieiid to my diseiple or pa- 
tient of another complexion carefidly to avoid all 
circumstances whicl\ may revive the memory of the 
deceased, w’hom it is now’ his business to forget as 
fast and as much as possible ; wdiereas, such is the 
perverseuessjof our natures, we are c»>nstantly en- 
deavouring, at ev('ry opportunity, to reeull to oiir 
remembranee the words, looks, gestures, ainl other 
particularities of a friend. One carries about w'ith 
him the picture, a second the hair, and others some 
little gift or token of the dead, as a memorial of 
their loss. W hat is all this less than being self-tor- 
mentors, and jdaying with affliction t Indeed, time 
is the truest and best physician on those occasions ; 
and our wisest part is io lend him the utmost assist- 
ance we can ; w'bcreas, by pursuing the methods I 
have here olijected to, we withstand with uil our 
might the aid and comfort wliicdi that great leiievcr 
of himiau misery so kindly (dters ns. 

l)i\ersions of the lightest kind have been recom- 
mended as a remedy for affliction ; hut for my part, 

1 rather coiicei\c they will increase than diminish 
it, especially where niusie is to make up any part 
of the entertainment ; for tiie nature of this is to 
Booth or inllame, not to alter our j)assions. Imleed, 

1 should rather juojiose such diversions Ijy way of 
trial than of cuia.- ; tor, wlicn tliey can he pnrsiic<l 
with any good effeet, onr alflictioii is, I apprehend, 
very little grievous (ir dangerous. 

To say the triitli, tlie jihysic for this, as well as 
every other mental disorder, is to la* dispcnseil to us 
by philosophy and religion. The former of these 
words (however uiihap})ily it hath contracted the 
contempt of the pretty gentlemen and fine ladies) 
doth surely convey, to those who understand it, no 
very ridiculous idea. Philosophy, in its purer ami 
stricter sense, means no more thar the love of wis- 
dom ; but ill its common and vulgar aceejgatioii it 
signifies the search after wisilom, or often wisdom 
itself ; for to distinguish between wisdom and 
philosophy (says a great w riter) is rather matter of 
vain curiosity than of real utility. 

Now from this fountain (call it by which of tlie 
names we please) ma) he draw’ii the following con- 
siderations : — 

First, the injustiee of onr complaint, wdio have 
been only obliged to fulfil the condition on which 
we first received the good whose loss we deplore, 
viz. that of parting w’ith it again. We are tenants 
at will to Fortune, and, as we have auvanced no con- 
sideration on our si(h', can have no right to accuse 
her caprice in determining our estate. Ilow'cver 
?liort-livcd our possessioL hatfi been, it was still 


more than she iiromiscd, or we could demand. W«s 
arc already obliged to her for inon* than wo can 
pay ; hut, like ungrateful persons, with whom one 
denial elfaces the remembrance of an hundred 
benefits, we forget what we have already received, 
and rail at her because she is not pleased to con- 
tinue those favours which of her own free-will she 
hath so long bestowed on us. 

Again, as we might have been called on to fulfil 
tfie condition of our tenure long before, so, sooner 
or later, of necessity w'c must have done it. The 
longest term we coidd hope for is extremedy short, 
and compared by Solomon himself to the length of 
a span. Of what duration is this life of man com- 
puted ] A seriveniT who sells his annuity at finir- 
teen years and a half rejoices in his cunning, and 
thinks he hath outwitted you at least half a year in 
the bargain. 

But who will ensiin; these fourteen years] No 
man. On the contrary, how’' great is llie ])n‘mium 
for ensuring you one? and, great as it is, he who 
accepts it is often a losi'r. 

I shall not go into the hackneyed common jdaee 
of the niimherless avenues to (h'atli ; a road almost 
as much beaten h) writers as those avenues to 
death are hymankiud: Tibullus sums them up in 
half a verse ; — 

- l.i'ti illf n'lirtil*' via?. 

Surely lo accidimt lan befal our friend which 
should s little surprise us; for there is no other 
which h may not i.‘scape. In jiovcrfy, pain, or 
other instances, his lot may he harder than his 
neiglihour’s. In this the hajipiot and most miser- 
able, the greatest and lowest, richest, and pt t 
mankind shan* all alike'. 

It is not then, it cannot he, death itself (whiih 
is a prirt of life) tliat we lament should happen t») 
our frieml, hut it is the time of his dying, We de- 
sire not a jiardon, we de>ire a reprieve! only, A 
r«‘prieve, for how long? Sine (fit\ But if lie coidil 
escape; this fev»‘r, this small-pox, this inllammatioii 
of the bowels, he may live; twenty years. H(‘ may 
so; hut it is more prohahle he will in)t li\e ten ; it is 
very possible, not om*. But suppose he ‘'houM 
have twenty, nay, thirty years to come. In jiios- 
pect, it is true, the term seejiis to liave some dii- 
ratioii; hut, east your eyes backwards, and Imw 
contempt ilih; tin* span aj'pi for it happens 

life (howevor ph-asant the Jonriiey may he) as to 
weary travrdli-r, the plain he is yet to ]iass ( xlciids 
itself mneh larger to his eye than that whieli he 
hatli already eompieia'd. 

And supjiose fortune should hi? so generous to 
indulge us in the jxisscssiun of our wish, and give 
ns this twenty years’ longer possession of onr frieml, 
should we lx? then contented (o resign ? Or shall 
we not, in imitation of a child who desires its 
mamma to slay five . ininutf!S, and it will take the 
potion, l)c still as unwilling as ever? I am afraid 
tlie latter will ho tin? casi? ; seeing that neither our 
calamity nor the child’s physii; becomes less nau- 
seous by till? delay. 

But, admitting this condition to he never so lianl, 
will not philosophy slunv us tlie folly of imiinxle- 
rale alllietion? (’an all onr sorrow mend our ease . 
Can we wash hack our friend with our (ears, or 
waft him hack with onr sighs and lamentations? B 
is a foolisli ineaii-spiritediiess in a criminal to blul)- 
her to his judge wlien he knows he shall not prevai 
}»y if ; ami it is natural to admirt? those more who 
meet their fatewitli a decent constancy and resign-^' 
tion. Were the sentences of fate capahh? of remis- 
sion, could our sorrows or sutrerings restore ouf 
friends to us, i would cnmineiid him who outdM f k- 
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fabled Niobe in weeping : but since no such event 
is to be expected ; since from (fiat bourne no travel- 
ler returns ; surely it is the part of a wise man to 
bring himself to be eoiitejitiu a situutioii which no wit 
orwistlom, labourer art, trouble or jjain, can alter. 

And let us seriously examine our lu'arts, whether 
it is for the sake of our friends or ourselves that we 
grieve. I am ready to agree with a celebrated 
French writer, That the huiieiitation expressed for 
the loss of our dearest friends is often, in reality, for 
ourselves; that we are concerned at being less 
happy, less easy, and of less constupieuce than we 
were Indore ; and thus the dead enjoy the honour of 
those tears wliich are truly slied on account of the 
living: concluding, — tliat in these alHiclions men 
impose on tliemselvcs. Now, if tui the iurpiirv 
this sliould he found to be our case, 1 shall h'ave tin*. 
j)atient to seek his remedy elsewhmc',, luiviiig first 
rccommcndeil to him an assembly, a h;dl, an opera, 
a ph'iy, amour, or, if he ph'ase, all of them; which 
Avill \»‘ry speedily ])roduee his cure, lint, on the 
contrary, if aften- tlie strictest examination it should j 
apj)ear (as I make no doubt, is sometimes the case) 
that our sorrow arisrs I'rom that pu id disi 
ter(‘sted atlecliou whi*‘h many minds a so far fnun 
being capable of entertaining that tlu'y can ha\e no 
idea of it ; in a w d d, if it he manifest that our fears 
arc justly to he iuiputed to our friend’s account, it 
may l>e them worth our w Idle to consider the iiatun? 
ami degree of tins niishjituiie winch hatli happened 
to him ; and if, on duly c<uisi<lering it, we should he 
al)Ie to demonstrate to ourselves that this sup[)o.sed 
dreadful calamity should exist only in oj)inion, and 
all its horrors \anish on being eiosely and nearly 
examined; then, 1 apprehend, the ^er^ foundatiim 
of onr grief will lx* removi'd, and it must, of neces- 
sary eonseipuMiei’, immediately cease. 

I shall not altem[)t to make an estimate of human 
life, which to do in tin* m anner wotild j 

fill more pagi s than I can here allow' it ; nor w ill it 
l)(^ necessary for me, since, Jidmilting there was more 
real hap])iness in life than the wisest men have 
allowed ; a.s the weakest and simplest will l»e ready 
to confess that there is mucli e\il in it likewise; 
and as 1 conceive every impartial man will, on e;ut- 
ing ij]) the wliole, acknowledge that the latter is j 
more than a lialanee for the former; 1 apjuehend it 
will appear sufficiently for my jmrpasi' that death is 
Hot that king of terrors as he is n’preseuted to he. 

Death is nothing mom than the negation of life. ^ 
If therefore life he no general good, deatli is no j 
general evil. Now% if this he a point in judgment, 
who hIiuU decide it f Shall we juefer tlu.- judgment 
of W'onien and children, or of wise men ! If of the 
hitter, shall I Jiot hav(‘ all their sutlVages with me ? i 
1 hah‘s, the child' of the sages, held life and death as i 
things indifferent. Socrat.., tlic greatest of all the 
pliiosophers, speaks of death as of a deliverance. 
Solomoii, will) had tasted all the sweets of life„ caui- 
dernns the whole as vanity and vexation : and Cicero 
(to name no more), wliose life had been a very for- 
tmiate one, assuri?s us in his old agi.* that, if any 
of the yods would frankly offer him to renew his m- 
/a/tey, entd live his life over again, ho would strenu- 
ously refuse it. 

Hut if we will be hardy enough to fly in the 
ftcc of ihesfi and numberless other such authorities ; 

* We will still maintain that tlie pleasures of life 
in them Komething truly solid and worthy 
our regard and desire ; we shall not, hoxvever, he 
^0 d enougli to say tliat these pleasures are lasting, 
*'®H‘,un, or the portion of many among us. >Ve 


shall not. I apprehend, ensure the possession of them 
to our friend, nor secure him from all those evilj 
which, as 1 have before said, none have ever denied 
the real existence of ; nor shall w'c surely eonienrt 
that he may not more likely have escaped the latter 
than have heim deprived of the former. 

1 rememher the most excellent of women and 
teiidercst of mothms, when, after a painful and dan- 
gerous delivery, she w'as told she had a daughter, 
aiisw'eriiig, “Good God! have 1 produced a crea- 
ture who is to undergo what 1 Inne sullcred !’’ Some 
years afterwards I heard tlie same woman, on the 
death of that very child, tlieii one of the loveliest 
creatures ever seen, comforting herself with reflect- 
ing that her child could neeer Jnioio what it was to 
feel such a loss as she then lamented. 

In reality she was right in both instanircs ; and 
however instinct, youth, a flow' of spirits, violent 
attachments, and, above all, folly, may blind us, the 
day of death is (to most people at least) a day of 
more Iiajipiness than that of our birth, as it puts an 
end to all lliose evils which the other gave a begin- 
ning to. So just is that seiiliment of Solon which 
t riesins aficrwards experienced tlie truth of, and 
wliich is ci>uciicd in these lines ; — 

, allima semper 

Kxpectamla «lit hoiniiii, ilieiipu* I'catus 
Auti‘ oliituin iirino, postreiuacpie I'uuera ilcliet. 

If theiefo leatli be no evil, there is certainly 
no reason wh\ we should lament its liaving hap- 
pened to onr friend ; hut if there lie any W'hom 
lu'ither his own observiition, nor what I'lato hath 
advancinl in his Apology for Socrates, in his C.'rito, 
•and Ins Plnedo ; or (.'icero, in the lirst and third 
hooks of his 'rnscuhui Questions; or Montaigne 
(if he hatli a contempt for the ancients), can con- 
>inc(‘ that death is not an evil wortliy our lainent- 
alioii ; let such a man eoin.ort himself that the 
evil which Ids friend hath suli’ered he shall himself 
shortly liave his share in. As nothing can be a 
greater consolation to a delicate friendship than 
this, so there is nothing we. may so surely depend 
on. A few days may, and a few jears most infal- 
libly will, bring tins about, and we sliall then reap 
one hfin.dit from the cause of our present atlliction, 
that wo are not tlieii to be torn from the person 
we love. 

Tlicse rue, I tliink, tlie chiiT comforts which the 
\oicc of human j)liilosophy can administer to us oii 
this oceasion. Religion goes mueh farther, and 
gives us a most deliglilful assurance that onr friend 
is not barely no loser, hut a gainer, by his dissolu- 
tion; that tiiose virtues and good qualities wldcli 
were the objects of onr ntfci-tion on earth are now 
become the foundation of his hajipiness ami reward 
in a better world. 

Lastly ; it gives a liope, the s^^■cetcst, most en- 
dearing, and ravishing, w hich can enter into a mind 
capable of, and intlamed with, triends'.dp — the hope 
of again meeting the beloved person, vi renewing 
and cementing the dear union in bliss c\ eilasliiig. 
Tins is a rapture which leaves the wannest imagi- 
nation at a distance. M'ho can i-onccive (says Sher- 
h)ck, in his Discvinrse on Death) the melting ca- 
resses of two souls in Taradise ! hat are all the 
trash ami tritlcs, the bubbles, haw hies, and gew- 
gaws of this life, to such a meeting? This is a hope 
which no reasoning shall ever argue me out ol, nor 
millions of sueh wmlds as this should purchase; 
nor can any man sliow me its ahsoliitc impossibdity 
till he can demonstrate that it is not in the powof 
of the Almigiity to bestow it on me. 


2u2 
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A DIALOGUE 

ALEXANDEII THE GREAT 

AND DIOGENES THE CYNIC. 


Alex, VV HAT fellow art. thou who darost. thus to lie 
at thy ease in our presiMioe, when all others, as thou 
seest, rise to do us homaj'e i Dost tliou not know us f 

Diog. 1 cannot say 1 do : hut by the number of 
thy attendants, by the sjilendour of thy habit, but, 
above all, by the vanity of thy appearance and the 
arrogance of thy speech, I conceive thou inayst be 
Alexander the son of Thilip. 

Alex. And who can mort? justly challenge thy re- 
spect than Alexander, at the head of that victorious 
army which hath performed such wonderful exploits,* 
and under his conduct hath suhiluetl the world I 

Diog. Who 1 why the tailor who made me this 
old cloak. 

Alex. Thou arf an odd fellow, and I have a cu- 
riosity to know thy name. 

DU)g. I am not ashamed of it : I am called Dio- 
genes : a name composed of as many and as w'ell- 
sounding syllables as Alexander. 

Alex. Diogenes, I rejoice at this encounter. I 
have heanl of thy name, and been long desirous of 
seeing thee ; in which wish, since fortune hath 
accidentally favoured me, I shall he glad of thy coa- 
versatioii a while : and, that thou likewise mayest 
be pleased with our meeting, ask me some favour; 
and, as thou knowest my pow'er, so shall thou ex- 
perience my will to oblige thee. 

Diog. Why, then, Alexander the (Ireat, I desire 
thee to stand from between me and the sun, whose 
beams thou hast withheld from me some time ; a 
blessing which it is not in thy power to recompense 
the loss of life. 

Alex. Thou hast a very shallow opinion niy 
power, indeed ; and, if it was a just one, 1 should 
have travelled so far, undergone so much, and con- 
quered so many nations, to a tine purjmse, truly. 

Diog. That is not my tault. 

Alex. Do.st thou not know that I am able to give 
thee a kingdom ( 

Diog. I know thou art able, if T liad one, to take 
it from me ; and 1 shall never place any value on 
that which such as thou art caji deprive me of. 

Alex, Thou dost speak vainly in contempt of a 
powder which no other man ev<u* yet arrived at. 
Hath the Granicus yet recovered the bloody colour 
with which I contamimitiMl its waves t Are not tin? 
fields of Issus and Arbela still white with human 
honest Will Susa show no monuments of my vic- 
tory t Are Darius and l*orus names unknown to 
thee t Have not the groans of those millions reached 
thy ears who, hut for the valour of tliis heart and 
the strength of this arm, had still f?njoy(;d life and 
tranquillity f Hath then this son of Jupiter, this con- 
queror of the world, adored by his followers, dreaded 
by his foes, and worshipped by all, lived to hear his 
power contemned, and the oiler of Iiis favour 
slighted, by a poor philosopher, a wretclied C^nic, 
whose cloak appears to be iiis only possession ] 

Diog, J retort the charge of vanity on thyself, 
proud Alexander! for how vainly dost tliou endea- 
•Thi.s is an aniichronism ; for Diogene.s was of Sii.fipc, and the 
mcetinii; liim aid \l«*xaini»a' It'il out while the hitler 

was roiifederatirig ihe Gieciun .srates in the Pidoponncse hefot-e 
his Asiatic expedition ; luil that Hcasoii would not h iM* fur- 
nished surtuMCiil matter for tnls dialo^ui! ; we have thrtdoie 
fixed the time of it nt ili«* coTUjueror's return from India. 


vour to raise thsself on the monuments of thy dig. 
grace! 1 acknowledge indeed all Ihe exploits thou 
hast recounted, and the millions thou hast to thy 
eternal shame destroyed. Hut is it hence thou 
woiddst claim Jupiter for thy father 1 Hathnoltheti 
every plague or ]K-stileiitiul vnjiour the same title ? 
If thou art tlie dreail of wretches to wliom death 
ajipears the greatest of evils, is not every mortal dis- 
ea.se the same? And if thou hast the adoration of 
thy servile followers, do they otfer thee more than 
Ihi'v are reaily to pay to every tinsel ornament or 
empty title? Is then the fear or worsliip ot slavi-s 
of so great honour, when at the sami* time thou art 
the contempt of every hruvi? honest min, though, 
like me, an old cloak should he his only possi-.ssiou ? 

Alt’X. Thou seiMiii'st, to my ajipiehonsioii, to l)c 
igiioraut that, in proli'ssmg this disrogurd for the 
glory I have so painfully achieved, thou art uniliT- 
miuiiig the fuiiiidution of all that honour which is 
the eneouragenu'ut to, and nwvard of, eveiwthing 
truly great and nohle ; for in what iloth all honour, 
glory, and fame consist, hut in the breath of that 
multitude W'hose estimation, with such ill-grounded 
scorn, thou dost allVct to d< spise ? a rew ard which 
hath ever appeared sulKeient to intlaine the ambition 
of high and exulted souls; though, from their mean- 
ness, low' minds may he ineapahle of tasting, or 
rather, for which pride, from the despair of at- 
taining it, niay inspire thee to feign a false and 
counterfeit disdain. What other reward than tins 
have all those heroes proposed to tliemseUes who 
rejected the enjoyments which ease, liehes, pleasure, 
arid power have held forth to them in their nativi; 
country, have deserted their homes anti all ihof-e 
things which to vulgar mortals apptsir liAcIy or de- 
sinihle, and, in deliaiice of ditliculty and danger, 
invaded and spoiled tlio cities and territories of 
others; when tlieir anger hath been provokcfl liy no 
injury, nor their liopii inspired by the pro'^peel ot any 
other good tliaii of this very glory ami Innioiir, ihis 
adoration oi slaves, w hieh th(»n, from having iieser 
tasted its sweets, hast tn aled w ith contimipt ? 

Doig. Thy own words have conviinaal me (stand 
a litth- more out of tin.' sun, if you please) that tln>u 
hast not the least idea of true honour. as it to 
ilepeiid on llie suflVages of such w retches, it would 
indeed he that eoiiteniptihle thing wdiieh you repre- 
sent it to he c>.timated in my opinion: hut line 
honour is of a diUereiit nature; ; it results troin the 
secret salisfaciioii of our own minds, and is deciecil 
us by wise men and the gods; it is the shallow el 
wisdom and virtue, and is inseparable from them, 
nor is it either in tliy power to deserve, nor in tlnit 
of thy followers to bestow. As for such heroes as 
thou hast named, who, like thyself, were born 1 1‘^ 
curses of mankind, i ri'ad.iy agree they 
another kind of glory, even that which thou ha." 
meutioned, the ajiplause of their slaves and 
phants; in this instance, indeed, their inastciN 
since they bestow on them the rcw'ard, such as d 
of all their laiioiirs. 

Alex. However, as you would piM'siiade me } 0 U 
have so clear a notion of my honour, I would beg 
to be on a jiar witli you, by conceiving some n ‘a i 
yours; which I can never obtain of tlie sbai o\ , 
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till I have some clearer knowledge of the substance, 
ttiid understand in what your wisdom and virtue 
consist. 

l)wg* Not in ravagini^ countries, burning cities, 
plundering and massacring mankind. 

Alex, No, rather in biting and snarling at thorn. 

JJiog. 1 snarl at them because of their vice and 
folly ; in a word, because there are among them 
many such as thee and tliy followers. 

Alex. Jf thou wouldst confess the truth, envy is 
tin; true source of all thy bitterness ; it is that which 
begets thy hatrt'd, and from hatred comes thy rail- 
ing ; whereas the thirst of glory only is my motive. 

1 hate not those whom I attack, as plainly apjjcars 
by the clemency I show to them when th(;y are con- 
quered. 

iJiog. Thy clcmoiicy is cruelly. Thou givest to 
one what thou hast hy^ ioleiicc and pluml»‘r taken 
from another ; and, in so doing, tl)ou only raisest 
him to he again the mark of fori line’s caprice, and to 
be tumbled down a s<*(M)iid time by tlivself, or by 
soNU! other likir lh(‘e. My suarliug is the cUbct of 
iiiv love; ill order, by my iuveefives against \ice, to 
frighten men fruin it, and drive them into the road 
of \irtue. 

Alex. Tor whicli purpose thou hast forsworn so- 
ciety, ami art retired to preach to trei-s and stones. 

Diuy. 1 have left society hecause I cannot endure 
the evils I see and detest in it. 

Alex. Rather becanst* thou canst not enjoy tlic 
good tliou dust covet in it. For the same n'UMm I 
have left my own country, wliieh allbrdcd not sudi- 
cient food for iny ambit ion. 

Diog. Hut I come not like the** abroad to rob and 
jilmider others. Thy amhiti<»n liatli destroyed a 
inillioti, whereas I have never oc<*asioned the death 
of a single man. 

Alex. Heeaiisc (hon liast not hecni alile ; but thou 
hast done all within tli) power, by enrsing and de- 
xotiiig to destrnetinii almost as imiii) as I ha>e Coii- 
(picred. Coiiii', come, thou art not the j)oor-spirited 
fellow tliou wouldst ai»pear. There is mon* great- 
ness of soul in tlice than at jireseiit shines fbiih. 
Foi'r circnmstaiiees are clouds which often conceal 
and ohsenre tln^ hriglitest minds. I’ri«l(' will not snf- 
Icr tliee to (amless jiassioiis wiiicli fortuiu; hath not 
Jint in thy power to gratify. It is therefore that 
tliou deiiiest ambition ; for liadst thou a soul as 
capaciniis as mine, I see no betli'r way which thy 
huirihlc fortune would allow tliec of fectling its am- 
I'ition than what thou hast chosen; for wlu*u aUnie 
ill this retn*at wdiieh thou hast chosen, thou maysl 
coiiteinplate thy own greafiii'ss. Heie no stronger 
rival will contend with thee ; nor can the hateful 
ohjeets of superior ])ower, riclies, or happiness, 
invade thy sight. Hut, be honest and confess, bad 
fortune placed thee at the liead of a Macedonian 
army—. — 

Ihog. IJiid fortune placml me at the head of the 
could not have raiseil me iiniiy ow n opinion. 
And is this miglity soul, wdiich is, it seems, so much 
inore cajiacious than mine, obliged at last to support 
ds superiority on the hacks of a multitude of aimed 
slaves, and wdio in reality have gained these coii- 
T^ests, and gathered all these laurels of whicli thou 
art so vain 1 lladst thou alone passed into Asia, 
the empire of Darius had still stood uiiNliaken. Hut 
though Alexander had never been born, who will 
®ay the same troops might not, under some other 
general, have done as great, or perhaps greater inis- 
cuefs? Iho honour, therefore, such as it is, is by no 
^eaiis justly thy own. Tliou usurpest the wdiole, 

ien thou ait at most entitled to an equal share only. 

^8 not then Alexander, hut Alexander and his 


army are superior to Diogenes. And in what are 
they his superiors 1 In brutal strength — in which 
they would be again excelled by an equal number 
of lions, or wolves, or tigers. An army which 
would he able to do as much more mischief than 
themselves, as they are than Diogenes. 

Alex. Then thy grief broke forth. Tliou hatest 
us because we can do more mischief than thyself. 
And ill this I see thou claimest the precedence 
owr me — that I make use of others as tlie instru- 
ments of nry compiests, whereas all the raillery and 
curses against m.inkind proceed only out of thy own 
mouth. And if I alone am not able to conquer the 
worhl, thou alone art able to curse it. 

Diog. If I desired to curse it idrectually, 1 have 
nothing more to do than to wish thee long life and 
prosperity. 

Alex. Hut then tliou must w ish w'ell to an indi- 
vidual, which is contrary to thy nature, w^ho ]i:it<*st all. 

Diog. Thou art mistaken. Long life to such ns 
tlu'C is the greatest of curses ; for, to morlify thy 
pritle ellectnally, know', then* is not in thy whole 
army, no, nor among all the oljects of thy tnnrn])h 
om* eipially luiseiuhle with thjself; for, if the satisfac 
tion of violent desires he happiness, and a total 
failure of success in most eager pursuits misery 
(which cannot, I apjna’heml, hi* doubted), what can 
he more miserable than to entertain desires which 
we know nevi'r can be satislied ! And tliis a little 
rellection will ti'ach thee is thy own case; for wliat 
are thy desires Not jih'asiircs ; with that Mace- 
donia would have fniiiished tliee. Not riclies; for, 
eapaeions as thy soul is, if it liad been all tilled 
w ith avarice, the wealth of Darius would have con- 
tented it. Not power.; for then the conquest of 
Forus. and the extending thy arms to the laiiliest 
limits of the w orld, must liave satisfied thy amhi- 
tioii. Thy desire consists in nothing certain, and 
theriAe with nothing eertain can be gratitiod. It 

as restless as lire, which still consumes whatever 
euines in its way, without determining where to 
stop. lL»w contemptible must thy own pow’er ap- 
pear to thee, w hen it cannot give tin'e the possession 
of thy wish; but how imieh more contemptible thy 
niiderstanding, whieh canm»t enable tliee to know' 
certainly wliat that wish is! 

Al(X. I can at least coin j)reheiid thine, and can 
grant it. I like thy liiimoiir, ami will deserve thy 
frieiulship. 1 know the Athenians have allronted 
thee, have eontemned thv philosojiliy, and suspected 
thy morals. 1 will revtuige thy cause on them. I 
will lead my army hack, and pniiish llu'ir ill usage 
of thee. Thou tlivself slialt accompany us; and, 
when thou hehoUh'st their city in Hames, shall have 
the triumph of proclaiming that thy just resentment 
hath brought this calamity on them. 

Dituf. 'I hcy do indeed deservt' it at my hands; and, 
thoiigii revenge is not what I jirofess, jet the punish- 
ment of such dogs luav hi* of gooil example. I there- 
fore embrace thv offer ; hut let ns not be particular, 
let ('orinth ami Laceda'inoii sliaia* the same fate. 
They are both the nest of vermin only, and fire alone 
will juirify them. Gods! what a delight it will he 
to See the rascals, wlio have so openly in derision 
called me a snarling eur, roasting in tlieir own honsca! 

Alex. Yet, t)ii a second consideration, would it 
not he wiser to preserve the cities, esjiecially C orinth, 
w hich is 80 full of wealth, ami only massacre the in- 
habitants t , . . 

lUoq. D— n their wealth! I ilcspisc it. 

Alex. AVell, tiicn, let it be given to the soldiers, as 
the demolition of it will not increase the punish, 
iiieiitof the citizens when we have cut their throaU. 

• Which was then known toUic Cirevks 
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DUtg, True. — Then you may give some of it to the 
soldiers ; but, as the clogs have formerly insulted me 
with their riches, I will, if you please, rt'tain a little 
— perhaps a iu(>i(!ty, or not much more — to my own 
use. It will give lye at least an opp()rtunity of show- 
ing the world I cun despise ri(rlu's when 1 possess 
them, as much as I did before in my poveu-ty. 

Alex, Art thou not a true dog 1 Is this thy con- 
tempt of wealth! This thy abhorrmice of the vices 
of mankindl To sacrifice thrc*e of the noblest cities 
of the world to thy wratfi and revenge ! And hast 
thou the impudence to dispute any longer the supe- 
riority with me, who have it in my power to punish 
my enemies with death, while thou only caiist per- 
secute with evil wishes! 

Diog. 1 have still the same superiority over thee 


which thou dost challengo over tny soldiers. 1 
would have made th(;e the toot of my purpose. But 
I will discourse no longer with thee, for I now de- 
spist! and curse thee more than 1 do all the world 
besides. And may perdition seize thee and all thy 
followers ! 

[//ere some of the army icould have fallen 
upon hiniy but Alexandei' interposed, 
Alex. TiOt him alone. I admire bis obstinacy ; 
nay, I almost envy it. Farewell, old Cynic ; and, if 
it will Hatter tliy i)ride, be assured 1 esteem thee so 
much, that -was I not Alexander I could desire to be 
Dioy( ties. 

iJiog. Go to the gibbet I and take with thee as u 
moiiilication — that was I not Dioycnes 1 could almost 
content myself with being Alexander 


AN INTERLUDE 

BETWEEN 

JUPITER, JUNO, APOLLO, AND IMERCURY; 

WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY INTENDED AS AN INTKODUCTION TO A COMEDY 

CALLED 

JUPITKR-S DESCENT ON EARTH. 


SCENE I. — JuriTifiR, Juno. 

Jup. Pray be pacified. 

Juno. It is intolerabb', iusufFerablc, and I never 
will submit to it. 

Jup. Rut, my dear 

Juno. Good 31r. Jupiter, leave off that odious 
word; you know I detest it. Use it to tlie trollop 
Venus, and the rest of yi)ur sluts. It souiul^uost 
agreeable to tlu'ir ears, but it is uause(uis to^jod- 
dess of strict virtue. 

Jup. Madam, I do not doubt your virtue. 

Juno. You don’t ! That is, I suppose*, humbly in- 
sinuatingtliat others elo : hut who are their divinities? 
I would be glad to know wlio tliey are ; they an* 
neither Diana nor Minerva, I am wedl assured ; botli 
of whom pity me, for they know your tricks ; they 
can neither of them keep a maid of honour for you. 
I desire }ou will treat me with good manners at least. 
I should have had that if 1 had luanied a mortal, 
though he had spent my fortune and lain with my 
chiimberrnaids, as you suffer men to do with impu- 
nity — highly to your honour be it spoken! 

Jup. Faith ! madam, I know hut one way to pre- 
vent them, which is by annihilating mankind ; and I 
fancy your friends below, the ladies, wouhl hardly 
thank you for obtaining that favour at my hands. 

Juno. I desire you would not reflect on my friends 
below; it is very well known I never sliowcd any 
fivour but to those of the purest uiispoUed charac- 
ters. And all my acquaintance, when I have been 
on the earth, have been of that kind ; for I never re- 
turn a visit to any other. 

Jup. Nay, 1 have no inclination to find fault with the 
women of the earth ; you know I like them very well. 

Juno. Yes, the trollops of the earth, sueli as Venus 
converses with. You never show any civility to my 
favourites, nor make the men do it. 

Jtip. My dear, give me leave to say, your fa- 
vourites are stich that man must be new made be- 
fore he can be brought to give them the preference ; 
for, when I moulded up the clay of man, 1 put not 
one ingnalient in to make him in love with ugliru'ss, 
which is one of the most glaring qualifies in all yoi/r 
favourites whom I have ever seen ; and you must 


not wonder, while you liave such favoinites, that the 
men slight them. 

Jana. The men slight them ! Pd ha\<? you know, 
sir, they slight the iiieii ; and I can, at this inonuMih 
hear not less ihati a tliou.'^.ind railing at luankiud, 

Jup. Ay, as I hear at this instant several grave 
black gentlemen railing at riches, and enjo^iug 
tluMii, or at least (‘ovetiug tlu*m, at the same liu.e. 

Juno. Very line ! Very civil! I understand jonr 
com|)arison. — Well, sir, vou may go on giving an 
example of a hail husband, hut 1 will not give the 
example of a tame wife; and, if you will not make 
men better, 1 will go down to tlu; laitli and make 
vvomeu worse — that every house may Im* too hot for 
a Inishaud, as I will shortly make heaven for \ou. 

Jup. That I believe vou will; hut, if you begin 
your j)roject of making women worse, I will take 
Hymen, and liaug him ; for 1 will take some cart* 
of my votaries, as well as you of vours. 

SCENE II. — Enter Aroli.o. 

Apol. Air. Jupiter, gooil-niorrow to you. 

Jup. Apollo, how dost thou f — You are a wise 
deity, Apollo; prithee will you answer me one 

Apol. To my best ability. [([iiestinii ! 

Jup. You have been much conversant with tin' 
uflairs of men : — what dost thou think the foolishest 
thing a man can do! 

Apol. 'rurn poet. 

Jup. J'hat is hemest enough, as it comes from fin) 
god of poets ; hut you have missed the mark, for 
certainly the foolishest thing a man can do is to 
marry. 

Apol. Fie! What is it then in a god? A\ ho, be- 
sides that ho onglit to be wiser than man, is tied 
ever by his immortality, and has not the chance vvhicli 
you have given to man of getting rid of his N^if*’- 

Juj}. Apollo, thy reproof is just : but Ictus talk 
something else ; for, when 1 am out of the heaimif 
my wifi;, I beg I may never bear of her. 

Apol. Have you read any oftliose hooks I broug' 
you, just sent me by my votaries upon earth? 

Jup. 1 have; read them all. The poem 
tremely fine, and the similes most beautiful. I ® ' 
is indeed one little fault in the similes. 
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Apol. What is that 1 

Jup, There is not the least rcsemhlance between 
the things compared together. 

ApoL One half of the simile is good, however. 

Jtip, The dedi(;ations please me (*xtremely, and I 
am glad to find tliere are such excellent men upon 
earth. There is one whom 1 find two or three 
authors agree to he much better than any of us in 
heaven are. This discovery, together with my wife’s 
tongue, has determined me to make a trip to the 
earth, and spend some time in such godlike com- 
pany. Apollo, will you go wMth me t 

Apol, I would with all my heart, but I shall he of 
disservice to you ; for when 1 was last on earth, 
though I h(*ard of tln‘s«‘ people, I could not get a<l- 
missioii to any of them: 3011 liad belter lake IMutus 
witli yon™ In*, is aerpiainted witli them all. 

Jup. Hang him, proud rascal! of all tli(‘ (Icitics he 
is n\\ aversion ; I would liave kicked him out of 
lu'avi'U long ago, hut that I am afraid, if he was to 
take his resideiu'i; eiiliiady uj)ou the earth, In; would 
fouKMit a rehellioii against me. 

.ly;o/. Vour fear has too just a ground, for the god 
of riches has more interest there than all l[ie other 
gods put togetlier: uaj, he has suj)planted us in all 
our provinces; lu! givi'swit to men I never heard of, 
and beauty to women Venus never saw. iSay, he 
venturesto make free with Mars himself; and some- 
times, they tell me, puls men at tile head of military 
alfairs who never saw an enein\, nor of whom an 
enemy ever could sia* any other than the hack. 

Ju/). Faith ! it is sniniving that a god whom I 
sent down to earth when I was ai^ry with mankind, 
and ulio has (htnethern inoie hurt than all the other 
(leitii's, should ingratiate liiinsdf so far into their 
favo.ir. 

.\}kJ. You may thank yonrstdf, you might have 
made mail wistu' if \ou would. 

Jup. What, to laugh at '( No, A polio, believe roe, 
man far imtdoes my intention; and when 1 rea;l in 
tliose lillli* histories ealhal di'dicatioiis liow excel- 
lent he is grown, I arn eager to hi- with him, that 1 
may make another promotion to the stars ; and here 
come-, my sou of fortune to accompany us. 


SCENE I II.- ;Mi: mujUY, Ji vitlu, Aimu.lo. 


Mcr. (ktiicliiKj,) Fray, father Jupiter, ho pleased 
to bless me. 

Jup. I do, my hoy. What part of heaven, pray, 
have* you been sjuMidiiig >our time in 't 

Mrr. With some ladies of your acipiaintaiice, 
Apollo. I have been at hlind-inaii’s-hufr witli tin* 
nine muses ; hut before we Ix'gaii to play we had 
I iiarming sjiort between !Miss'rhaIl\ and one of tlie 
p'M.'ts; sueh a scene iif enurtship, or invocation as you 
call it! “Say, () Thalia,” cri(’sthe hard ; and tiieii 
lie scratches his liead ; and then, “ Say, () 'rhalia,” 
again; and rejieated it a hundred times over; but 
the devil a woril would she say. 

Apjl. She’s a huiiiorsoine little jade, and, if she 
takes it into her head to hold lier longue, not all the 
poets on earth can open lier lips. 

Jop. I w ish Juuo had some of her frolics, with all 
niy heart. 

Mar. No, my inothcr-iii-law is of a humour quite 
contrary. 

Jup. Ay; for whieh reason 1 intend to make an 
elopement from her, and pay a short visit to our 
friends on earth. Son Mercury, you shall along with 


Mer. Sir, I am at your disposal ; but pray what is 
th(‘ reason of this visit 1 

Jup. Partly my wife’s temper and partly some in- 
loriTiatioiis I Inive lately received of the prodigious 


virtue of mankind; which if I find as great as re- 
presented, 1 believe 1 shall leave madam Juno foi 
good-Hiid-ull, and live eniircly amongst men, 

Mer. I shall be giad to be introiiuced by you into 
the company of tiiese virtuous men ; for 1 am quiti* 
w'eary of the little rogues you put me at the head of 
The last time I was on the earth 1 believe I had 
three sets of my acquaintance hanged iu one year’s 
revolution, and not om; man of any reputable con- 
dition among them ; there were indeed one or two 
condeiuned, but, I don’t know how, they were found 
to he honest at last. And i must tell m>u, sir, 1 will 
h(i god of rogues no longer, if you sulfer it to he an 
established maxim that no rich mail can he a rogue. 

Jup. We’ll talk of t’lat hereafter. I’ll now gc 
put oil ni\ travelling clothes, order my charger, aim 
be ready lor 3011 iu half an hour. 

SCENE lY.— A i’ollo, Mi-ucuiiy. 

Mor. Do you know the true reason of this expe- 
ilition \ 

.Apol. 'I'he great virtue of mankind, he tells us. 

Ah r. The little virtue of womankiiui rather. — Do 
you kinnv him 110 better than to tliiiik lie woulil 
budge a step after human v iit ue t besides, w licre the 
devil should he Hud it, if lie would t 

Apol. You have not read the late dedications of 
my votaries. 

Mrr. of my votaries, you irieaii ; I ho[>e you will 
not dispute my title to the iledications, us the god of 
thiev»*s. You imule no distinction, I hope, Detvveeii 
robbing vvitii a pistol and with a pen. 

Apol. My votaries robbers, Mr. Mercury 1 

Mur. Yes, Mr. Apollo ; did not my loril clianeeJ- 
lor Midas decree me l!u‘ lawyers for the same rea- 
son ? Would not he he a rogue who should tak« a 
man’s money for persuading him he was a lord or a 
huronet, when he knew he was no sueh thing ! Is 
not he equallv sueh who picks his jiocket by heaping 
virtues on him which he knows lie has no title to! 
'l l’.i'se telluws priweiit the very use of jiraise, which, 
while only the reward of virtue, will always invite 
men to it ; hut, when it is to he bought, will ho 
ilespised by the true deserv ing, equally w ith a ribbon 
or :i feather, which may he bought by any one iu a 
milliner’s or a minisloi’s shop. 

AjnJ. \ cry well ! at this rate yon w ill rob me of 
all my pam'gy ideal writius. 

Mer. Ay, and of your satirical writers too, at least 
a groat many of them ; for unjust satire is as bail as 
unjust p:im‘gyric. 

Apol. Jf it is unjust i'.ideed. But, sir, I hope 3011 
lune no claim to my writers of jilays, ptiems which 
have neither satire nor panegyric in ’em ? 

Mer. Yes, sir, to all who are thieves, and steal 
from one another. 

Apol. Methinks, sir, you should not reflect tlius 
on w its to mo, wdio am the god of wit. 

Mer. Heyday, sir! nor >.)U on thieves to me, who 
am the god*of thieves. Wo have no sueh reason to 
quarrel uhout our votaries, they are mueh of the 
same kinil; for as it is a jiroverb, lhat all poets 
are poor, so it is a maxim, d iiat all poor men are 
roijjiicB* 

\iH>l. Sir, sir, I have men of quality that write. 

Mer. Yes, sir, ami I have men of quality that rob ; 
but neither are the one poets, nor the other rogues; 
f.ir as the one can write witliout wit, so ran the other 
rob without roguery, d'liey call it privilege, I think : 
Jupiter 1 suiiposegave it them ; and, instead of quar- 
relling with tme another, 1 tliiiik it would be wiser 
in us to unite in a petition to my lather that he would 
revoke it, aiul put them on a footing with our other 
votaries. 
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ApoL It is in vain to petition him anything against 
mankind at present, he is in such good humour with 
them ; if they should sour his temper, at his return 
perhaps he may be willing to do us justice. 

Afer. It shall be my fault if he is not in a worse 
humour with them ; at least I will take care he shall 
not be deceived ; and that might happen ; for men 
are such hypocrites, that the greatest part deceive 
even themselves, and arc much worse than they 
think themselves to be. 

Apol. And Jupiter, you know, though he is the 


greatest, is far from being the wisest of tha 
gods, 

Mcr. His own honesty makes him the less sus- 
picious of others ; for, except in regard to women, he 
is as honest a fellow as any deity in all the Elysian 
Fields ; but I shall make him wait for me. Dear 
Mr. Apollo, I am your humble servant. 

Apol. My dear Mercury, a good journey to you ; 
at your return I shall be glad to drink a bottle of 
nectar with you. 

Mer. I shall be proud to kiss your hands. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT. 


. No. 1. TUESDAY, November 5, 174.5. 

Ir.LK Eoo, qui quondam 

P’.^siiioN is tlie great governor of tliis world ; it pre- 
sides, not only in matters of dre.ss ami amusement, 
but in law, physic, politics, religion, and nil other 
things of the gravest kind; indeed, the wisest of 
men would be puzzled to give, any better reason 
why particular forms in all these have b<*en at certain 
times universally received, and at others universally 
rejected, than that they were in or out of fashion. 

Men as well as things are in like manner indebted 
to the favour of this (jrand numartiue. It is a phrase 
commonly wed in the polite world that such a 
person is in fashion ; nay, I myself have known an 
individual in fashion, and then out of fashion, and 
then in fashion again. Shakspean* Iiath shared 
both these fates in poidry, and so hath Mr. Handel 
in music ; so hath my lord Coke in law', and in 
physic the great Sydenham ; and, as to politics and 
religion, I am sure every man’s memory will suggest 
to himself very great masters in both, even in the 
present age, who have been in the highest degree 
both in and out of fashion. 

It is therefore the business of every man to accom- 
modate himself to the fashion of tlie times ; w hieh 
if he neglects, he must not he surprised if the great- 
e.st parts and abilities are totally disregardcal. If 
Socrates himself w'as to go to court, in an antique 
dress he would be neglected, or perhaps ridiculed ; 
or if old IIip|)Ocrutes was to visit the college of phy- 
sicians and there talk the language, of his aphorisms, 
he would be despised ; the college, as MoUcre says, 
having altered all that at present. 

But of all mankind there are none whom it so 
absolutely imports to conform to this golden rule as 
an author; by neglecting this Milton himself Jay 
long in obscurity, and the world Jiad nearly lost the 
best poem wdiich perhaps it hath ever seen. On the 
contrary, by adhering to it Tom Durfey, whose name 
is almost forgot, and many others who are q\ute for- 
gotten, flourished most notably in their respective 
ages, and cat and were read very plentifully by 
their contemporaries. 

In strict obedience to this .sovereign power, being 
informed by my bookseller, a man of great sagueity 
in his business, that nobody at present, reads any- 
thing but newspapers, I have determined to conform 
myself to the reigning taste. The ninnher imleed 
of these writers at first a little staggered us both ; 
but, upon perusal of their works, 1 fancied I had 
discovered two or three little imperfections in them 
all, which somewhat diminished the force of this 
objecti<»n, and gave me hopes that the public will 
expel some of them to make room for their betters. 

The first little imperfection in these writings is 
that there is scarce a syllable of truth in any of 


I them. If thi.s be admitted to he a fault it requires 
no other evidjuna* than themselves, and the perpe- 
tual eontradicliouR wliieli oecur, not only on com- 
paring one with the other, but the same author willi 
himself at different days. 

2dly. There is no .si;nsk in them ; to prove flii.R, 
likewise*, I appeal to their works. 

Hdly. There is, in reality, nothing in them at 
all. And this also must be allowed by their readets, 
if paragraphs whieh eontain neither wit, nor liu- 
niour, nor sense, nor tlje least importance, may he 
properly said to eontain nolliing. Such are the 

arrival of my lord u 'lth a great equipage^ the 

marriage of Miss of great heantg and merit, 

and the death of Mr. who was mrer heard of 

in his life, &e. (See. 

Nor will this npj)ear strange if we eonsider who 
are the anthons of such tracts; namely, the jeur- 
neyinen of booksellers, of W'liom 1 belh'Ve much 
the same may ho truly })redicated as of these their 
productions. 

But the encouragement with which these lucu- 
brations are read may seem more strang<! and more 
difficult to he accounted for. And lu're I cannot 
agree with my l)ooksellcr that their emiiieiri hail- 
iiess recommends them. I'lie true reason is, I be- 
lieve, simply the .sain<* which I once heard an uco- 
iiornist assign for the content and .satisfaction with 
whicli liis family drank water-cider, r/z., hccaiisi* 
tlu*y could prociire no other litpior. Indeed 1 make 
no doubt but that the umlerstanding, as well as the 
palate, though it may tmt of lu-eessity swallow the 
worse, will in general ])refer the better. 

Ill this coiitideiK (’ I have resolved to jiroMdc tlie 
juihjic a better entertainment than it hath Jalcly 
been dieferl with ; and, .as it is rm great as.siirancc in 
an author to think himself capable of exeidling Mich 
writings as have been mentioned above, so neither 
can he be called too sanguine in promising himself 
a more favourable reception from the, public. 

It is not usual for us of superior eniinenee in our 
profession to liaiig out our names on tlie sign-post ; 
however, to raise some expectution in the wind of 
every reader, as W'cll as to give a slight direction 
to those conjGetiireH wliieli he W'ili be apt l<> ^ 

on this occasion, 1 hhiill set down some tew Iniits hj 
wliieli a sagacious guesser may arrive at sullicicJit 
certainty concerning me. 

And, first, I faitlifidly promise him that I ‘b’ 
live within a mile of (* rub-street, nor am I 
quainted with a single inhabitant of that place. 

2dly. I am of no party ; a word which 1 hopei 7 
these my labours, to eradicate out of our 
tion ; this being indeed the true source of all t io!> 
evils which we have reason to complain ot. 

3dly. I am a gentleman ; a circuinstaiu’u roi 
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crhich my reader will reap many advantages ; for, 
(it the same time that he may ])eru8e my paper 
without any d anger of seeing himself or any of liis 
friends traduced with scurrility, so he may* expect, 
by means of my intercourse with })eople of condi- 
tion, to find hero many articles of iinportance con- 
cerning the affairs and transactions of the great 
world (which can never reach the ears of vulgar 
news-writers), not only in matters of state and po- 
litics, but amusement. All routs, drums, and as- 
semblies will fall under iny immediate inspection, 
and the adventures w hich happiui at tlnuu will be 
inserted in my paper, with duti regard however to 
the character 1 here profess, and Avith strict care to 
give no oHeiice to the parlies comaTned. 

Lastly, As to my learning, knowledge, and other 
qualifications for tin? office 1 have undertaken, I 
shall be sihuit, and h'ave tin; decision to my rea<ler*8 
judgment ; of Avhom I (h‘sire no more than that he 
Avould not despise me before he is acquainted 
wdtii me. 

And to pri.'vent this, as 1 ha\e alrca<ly given some 
account what I am, so I shall proct‘o(l to throw 
forth a few hints who I am ; a niatt(.*r commonly of 
the gn'utest iuij)ortanec towards the recommenda- 
tion of all w’orks of literature. 

First, then, It is viuy probable I am lord 

B ke- 'I'his I colb'ct from my st^le iu writing 

and knowledge in polities. Again, it is as probable 

that I am tin? b p of iVoin my zeal fur the 

protestant religion. When I consider these, toge- 
ther w’ith the wil and humour wliieh will diffuse 
themselves tliroiigh tiie whoh*, it is im»re than pos- 
si[)le. I may be lord (’ - himself, or at least he 
may have some share in my pajxT. 

From some or all of flies<* reasons, \ am very 
likely Mr. VV.- 11 , Mr. 1) -n, .Mr. L - n, Mr. F— g, 
Mr. T- — M, or indeed any oilier person n ho hath e\er 
<listinguished Inmself in the republic of letters. 

This at. least is very probable, that soim* of tlu-se 
gentlemen may contrilmte a slniie of tlieir abilities 
to the carrying on this wmrk ; iu wbieb, as nothing 
shall ever appear iu it iiieonsisleiit wilbdec»‘ne\ or 
the religion ami trm? civil iiiti-resl of my country, 
no per.-..)!!, hoAv great soever, lU'ed he ashamed of 
lieing imagined to have :i part, unless lie should he 
weak enough to he ashamed of writing at all ; that 
i^i, of having moia’ souse lhaii Ids rndglihours, or of 
eommiiuieatiiig it to IIkmu. 


1 come now to consider the only remaining ar- 
ticle, viz, llie price, which is one-lliird more than my 
contemporary weekly liislorians .set on tlieir lahouis. 

And here I might, Avith modesty eiufugli, insist 
that, if I arn either Avhaf or Avho I jiictend to he, f 
have sulfieient title to this <!is(inetion. It is Avell 
known that, among uieehanies, a imich larg<M- ad- 
vance is often jillo\v<al only for a particular name. 
A genteel person would not he snspeeled t»f dealing 
'vith any other than the most eminent in his trade, 
though he is convima’d he pays an additional jirice 
by so doing. And I hope the jiolite Avorld, especially 
when they consider tlie regard to f,ishir>ii Avhich ( 
have above jirofessed, Avill not scruple to alloAV me 
the same pre-eminence. 

But, in reality, this is the cheapest pn])er which 
WHS ever given to the ])ul)lic, both in quality, of 
which enough hath been said already, and in which 
bght a shilling w^ould, I apprehend, be a more mo- 
derate price than the three halfpence which is de- 
juanded by some others : and, secondly (Avhich my 
bookseller chielly insists on), in quantity — as 1 shall 
»^<>ut.aui, he says, full three times as many letters as 
nie above-mentioned papers ; and for which reason 
he at first advised me to demand fourpence at least, 


for that one ninth part Avould be still abated to the 
public. 'Jo be serious, I Avould desire my reader to 
weigh fairly with himself Avhether he doth not gain 
six time.s the knowledge and amusement by my 
jiaper, compared to any otlier; and then 1 think he 
will have no ditficulty to determine in my favour. 

Indeed, the prudent part of mankind Avill be con- 
siderable gainers by purchasing my paper; for, us it 
Avill contain everything avIucIi is worth their know- 
ing, all others Avill heconu! absolutely needless; and 
1 leav(! to tiudr determination Avluglier three penny- 
Avorth of truth and sense is not more worth their 
purchasing than all the rubbish and nonsense of the 
Avcck, Avhich will c“o.st them lAveiity times as much, 
111 oth(‘r word.s, is it not better to give their under- 
standing an eiitertainmenl oncC a-week than to sur- 
charge it every day with coarse and lioinely fare 1 

I shall conclude the wliole iu the Avoids of the fail 
and honest tradesman : (Jeiitlenicn, upon iny Avord 
and lioiiour, I can afibrd it no cheaper ; aiul 1 be- 
lieve there is no shop in toAvn Avill use }ou better 
for the price. 

No. B. TIJ FSDAY, NoviiMiu-ii 19, 1745. 

■ Fin it ensis et iyni.s 

Quo que caret llamnia sceleium est locus. — Sii.. Ital. 
Thk rehidliou having long been the universal sub- 
ject of coiiversalioii in tliis town, it is no Avoiider 
that Avhat so absolutely engages our Avakiiig thoughts 
should attend us to the pillow, and represent to us 
in dreams or visions those ideas Avliieh fear had 
before suggested to our minds. 

It is natural, on all occasions, to have some little 
attention to oiir private Avell'aie ; nor do 1 ever 
honour the patriot the le.ss (1 am sure I confide in 
him much the more) Avliose oAvii good is iuAolved 
in that of the public. 1 am not, therefore, ashamed 
to give ilie jmblic the folloAving dream or vision, 
thougli my own little ulfairs, and the private eon- 
sequiMices Avhich the sueeess of this rehellion would 
produee to luAself, form the priueipal object; for I 
lielieve, at the same lime, there are feAV of my read- 
lU’s who will not find themselves interested in some 
parts of it. 

Alcthonglit I was sitting in my study, meditating 
for I lie giMui and entcrfaiiniieiit of the piihlie, Avitli 
niy lAvo little ehildri'ii (as is my usual eouise to 
sutler tluMii) phiAing near me, a\ hen J heard a very 
h.inl kiMU’k at niA door, ami iinmeiliately afterwards 
several ill-looked rascals hurst in upon me, one of 
whom seized me with great Aiolcnee, saAiuglwas 
his pri>on(‘r, and must go witli him. 1 a>ked him 
for Av hat olfeiiee. “IJaM* jou the imjuideiiee to ask 
that," said he, “A\heii the Avords true jiatriot lie 
iioAv before you f” 1 then hid him show un‘ his a\ ar- 
rant. III? answered, “ 'I'here it i-',” jioiiitiiig’ to 
several men who avcit in Highland dii^ses, with 
broad swords by tbeir sides. My ehiKhi*n then ran 
toAvards me, and, bursting into tears, expia ssid their 
ei>ueerii for their poor papa. L pou which one of 
the ruifians seized mv little boy. ami. pulling him 
from mo, d.ashed him 'agiinsf the ground; and all 
immediately hurried me away out ot my room and 
house, before J could be .sensible of the etlects of 

this barbarity. , , . , , 

Mv eoucoru for mv poor children, iroiu whom 1 
had been torn in the above manner, prevented mo 
from taking mueb notiee of luiy olijeets in the .streets 
through wiiicli I was dragged with many insults.-^ 
Houses huriil down, dead bodies ot men, women, 
and children strewed everywhere as we passed, and 
»rreat numbers of Higldaiiders and popish pnests iu 
Their several habits, made, however, too forcible an 
impression on me to be unobserved. 
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My guard now brought me to N ewgate, where 
they were informed that gaol was too full to admit 
a single person more. 1 was tlien conducted to a 
large booth in Smithtield, as I thought, wIutc 1 was 
shut in with a great number of prisoners, amongst 
whom were many of tlie most considerable persons 
in this kingdom. Two of those were* in a very 
particular manner reviled by the Highland guards 
(for all the soldiers W'ere in that dress), ainl these 
two I presently recollected to be the A-ehb-sh-j> of 
Y — k and the B — p of Win — r. 

As there is groat inconsistoncy of time and place 
inmost dreams, I now found in>self, by an uuae- 
conntablc transition, in a court which bore some 
resemblance to the court of King’s Bench, only a 
groat cross was erected in tlie middle ; and, instead 
of those officers of justice wlio usually attend that 
court, a number of Highlan(h‘rs, with drawn swords, 
stood there as sentinels ; tlu* judges too wvut persons 
whose faces I had never seen before. 1 was oldiged, 
I thonglit, to staml some tiim* at tlie bar, before my 
trial came on, the court being busied in a cause where 
an alibot was ])laiiititi‘, in determining the bounda- 
ries of some abbey-land, which they decideil for the 
plaintitr, tlie chief justice declaring it was his nia j(‘s- 
ty’s pleasure, in all doubtful cast's, that judgment 
should he in favour of the church. 

A charge of high treason was then, I dre:\mo<l, 
exhibited against me, for having writ in defenee of 
his present majesty king George, and my paper of the 
True Patriot was produced in evith iiee against me. 

Being called upon to make my dehuiee, 1 insisted 
entirely on tlu' statute of Henry VII. by which all 
persons are exempted from incurring thi‘ pi'iialtics of 
treason in defenee t'f the king t/e farfo. But the 
chief justice told me in broken Knglish, that if I had 
no other plea they should presently overrule that; 
for tliat liis majesty was re-ohed to make an example 
of all who had any ways distinguished themselves in 
opjiositioii to his cause. 

Met bought I tlien replied, with a resolution wliicb 
I hope, every Englishman would exert on such an 
occasion, That hie i.iik oe no man was worth 

I’RE.SKUMNO I,ON(ii:(l 'J UAN IT WAS 1 0 RE DEFENDED 
IiY THE KNOWN LAWS OF iiIs coENTUY ; aud that, if 
the king’s arbitrary pleasure waste Ixrtliatlaw, 1 was 
indillerent what, lie determined eoncerning myself. 

Th(j court, having put it to tluMote (for no jury, I 
thought, attended), and uiiaiiinKuisly agreed that I 
was guilty, proceeded to jiass tlie sentence usual in 
cases of high treason, having first inad«* many elo- 
ginrns on the pope, the Ib^m.'in ('alholic ndigioii, and 
the king, who was to support both and he supported 
by them. 

I was then delivered into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, who stood ready, and was ordered to allow me 
only three liours to confess myself, aud be recon- 
ciled to the ehurcli of Rome. Upon which a priest, 
whose face 1 remember to liavf'seeii a* '• places called 
an oratory, and who was, for his good services, pre- 
ferred to be the ordinary of Newgate, immediately 
advanced, and b^'gan to revile me, s i i tin 

wickedest heretic in the kingdom, and had exerted 
myself with more irnpudenee against his majesty ami 
his holiness than any otluT person whatsoever : but 
he added, as T had the good fortune to make some 
atonement for my impiety by being hanged, if I 
would embrace his religion, ronfess inysidf, and re- 
ceive absolution, I might po.ssibly, after some expia- 
tion in purgatory, receive a final pardon, 

I was hence condiictofl into a dungeon, where, by 
a glimmering light, I saw many wretches my fellow- 
prisoners, who, for various crimes, were condemned 
to various punishments. 


Among these appeared one in a very ragged i»light, 
whom I very well km.'w, and who, the last time 1 
saw him, .appeared to live in great affiuence and 
splendour. Upon my inquiring the reason of his 
being detained in that region of horror, he ver) 
frankly told me it was for stealing a loaf, lie ac- 
knowledged the fact; hut said he had been obligtMl 
to it for the relief of bis indigent family. “ I see,” con. 
tinned he, “ your surprise at this change of iny for- 
tune ; but, you must know, my whole estate was in 
the fluids, by the wiping out of which 1 w.as at oiici* 
reduced to the condition in which you now see me. 
I rose ill the morning with 40,000/. I had a wife 
whom r tenderly loved, and three lilooining daughters. 
Ihe eldest was within a week of her marriage, and 
I was to have paid down 10,000/. with her. At noon 
I found a royal decree liad reduced me to down- 
right beggary. .Aly daugliter hath lost her niarriagc, 
and is gone distracted. My wife is dead of a broken 
heart, ainl my ]x>or girls havi^ m'ilher clothes to cover 
them nor meat to feed them ; so tliut 1 may truly 
say — 

-Miser, 0 miser, onmia 

I’na die.s mle>ta luilii tot i)r:emi:i \itie.” 

Here rnetlionglit In* stojiped, and a flood of fi'ars 
gnslied from his eyes. I should [lerliaps have heeu 
a greater sharer in liis sorrow, liad lud. the cousidei a- 
tion of his eluhlren’s ruin represented to me the 
situation of iny own. Good gods ! what ^ven* the 
agonies I then felt, though in a dream ! Backs, 
wheels, gibbets were no longer tin* ohjeets of terror. 
My ehildreu jiossessed my whole mind, and my fear- 
ful imagination ran tliruugh every scene of ln)rror 
which villains can act on tlu'ir fellow-ereatmes. 
Sometiiin's I s:uv tln*ir lielpless hainls st ruggliug for 
a moment with a hurharmis eut-throat. Here I saw 
iny poor hoy, my whole ambition, the liopes and 
prosp(?ct of my age, sjirawling on the tloor, and wel- 
tering in his blooil ; there my fancy painted niy 
daughter, tin; object of all my tc'iideruess, ]irostituted 
even in her infancy to the brutal lust of a ndllaii, and 
then saeriHed to his ej iielfy. Sucli were my l(*rrors, 
wlioii I was relieved from them by the welcome pre- 
sence of tlie executioner, who sunnnoneil me imme- 
diately forth, telling me, sin<‘e I had refused the as- 
sistuiice of the priest, he could grant im^ no longer 
indulgence. 

The lirst sight whicli oecurri'd to me as I ])asscd 
through the streets (for common objects totally 
escape tin* observation of a man in my jua’seiit teui- 
j)'T of mind) vvas a young lady of (jiiality, and the 
greatest beauty of this agt*, in tlie hands of two 
Ifighl.inders, who weic struggling with each other 
for their liooty. ’I'lie lovely prize, thougli her hair 
was <lishevi“lh*il and t<jrn, lier eyes swollcr with 
tears, her face all pah*, and some marks ot Meotl 
both on tliat and her breast, whicli was all iiakeil 
and expos(*d, retained still sufficient charms to dis- 
cover herself to me, w ho have always hehi'ld herw itli 
Avonder and adinir.ation. Indeed, it may he rpus- 
tioiied wheflnT perfect Ix'auty loses or acquires 
eliaiTiis by distress. This sight was mat ter ol en- 
tertainment to my eouduetors, who, however, hur- 
ried me presently from it, as I wish they liad also 
from her scri'ams, wliii.'h reached my ears to a great 
distance. 

Alter such a spectacle as this, the dead bodies 
which lay every when* in tlie streets (for there ha< 
boeji, I was told, a massacre the night liefore) scarce 
made any impression ; nay, the very fires in vvliu i 
protcstanla were ro'.istiiig were, in niy sense, oljceji* 
of much less horror ; nay, such an effect had tn'^ 
sight wrought on my mind, which hath been a 1"”’)* 
full of the utmost leiiderne:'** for that charming 
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that for a moment it obliterated all concern for my 
children, from whom I was to be hurried for ever 
without a farewell, or without k.nowiu^ iii what con* 
(lition 1 left them, or indeed whetlier tlu'y had 
hitlierlo survived the cruelty which now methouf^ht 
lii^aul evtrry where with all the fuiy whicli rage, zeal, 
lust, and wanton fierceness could inspin? into the 
bloody hearts of popish ])rieHt«, bigots, and barbarians. 
Of such a scene my learned reader may see a line 
picture drawn by Silius Italicns, in liis sj^cond book, 
where he describes the sacking tlie brave city of 
Saguidum by a less savag(? army. 

1 thi ‘11 overheard a priest admonish the execu- 
tioner to exert the utmost rigour of my ser.tencc to- 
wards me ; after wliieli, tlie same priest advaneiug 
forwards, and putting on a look of compassion, 
advised nn*, for the sake of my soul, to embrace 
the lioly eommunion. I gave him no answer, and 
he turned liis ba< k, thundering forth curses against 
mo. 

At lenglli I arrived at tlie fatal place wliieh pro- 
mised mc' a speedy end to all my sull’crlngs. Iliu'e, 
mcthoiiglit, I saw a man who by bis countenance 
and actions expressed tlie highest degree of despair. 
He stamped witli his feet, heat his face, tore his hair, 
and utt(‘red the most horrid I'xecrations. (ipon in- 
quiring into the eireumslanecs of this iierson, 1 was 
informed by one of the by-staiultTS that he was a 
noujnror, who had lent eousidm-able assistance to 
tlie jireteiider’s cause, out of jirineiple, and n as now 
liirnenting the consequences w Inch tlie success of it 
had hrouglit on such honest genllemeii as myself. My 
inform(?r addial, witli asmih', the wise man expectial 
Ids majt'sty would kec'p his word witli heretics. 

Tlie executioner tlnui atti'iiipted to put the rope 
round my neck, when my little girl entered my 
hedeliamher, ami put an end to my dream h\ 
pulling open my e}es, and telling me that the tailor 
had brought home my elollies for Jiis majesty’s 
birthday. 

The sight of my dear child, added to the name of 
tliat gracious prince, at oiiei! deprived me. of evei\> 
private and pulilii; fear; and the Joy wliieh now' 
hcyai: to arise, being soon after heightened by eon- 
siilcrat.on of th%5 day the sound of bells, ;ii,d tiie 
hurry wldeh ])re\ailed eNerj where from the ('agi'r- 
ness ot all sorts of people to demonstrate their 
loyiity at this season, gave me allogt ther as delighl- 
lul a sensation as perliajis the heart of man is eapahh? 
ot t(>eliiig ; of wldeh 1 have the plea'^ure to know 
every reader must partake w lio liatii had good-nature 
enough to syiijiathise with me in the foregoing part 
ot this \ision. 


No. 1. — Tl'KSDAY, NovuMiiini *2t>, 1745. 

Aniliii)t;ii;ii ph; rmacupol.-e, 

AliMidici, mil li, lintit hoc gcmi> omiio 

MiK-'.tum ct )li< iliun cst.'-IIoK\rK. 


1 nr, author of the “ Serious Address to the Pcoph 
"1 (ireat iirilain” (a pamjihlet W'hich ought to he ii 
every man’s hands at this season) hath iiieonlestahh 
shown the dangiT of this rebellion to all who Iium 
any regard for the jirotestant religion, or the law 
and liberties of their country. 

We have further endeavoured, in our last paper 
to give a lively picture of the utter misery and de 
Holatiou it would introduce, and the insecurity v 
our estates, properties, lives, and families, under th 
pw'eniinent of an absolute popisli prinoe (for ahso 
ute he would plainly be), introduced by the con 
qncriiig arms of Franco, Spain, and the Highlands 
* that every good and Avorthy protestant in thi 
nation who is attached to his religion ami liberties 
or who hath any estate or property, either in church 


lands or in the funds (Avhich includes almtist every 
man who hath either estate or proficrty in the king- 
dom), is coiiceriK'd, in the highest degree, to oppose 
the presmit rebellion. 

I am, hoAvever, aware that tliere yet remains a 
party to he spoken to who are not strictly eoneerned 
in interest in any of the preceding lights : I mean 
thoH(i gentlemen Avho have no properly, nor any 
regard either for the religion or liberty of their 
country. 

Noav if I can make it appear that tliosc persons 
likewise are interested in ojijiosing the pretender’s 
cause, I think we may thi*n justly conclude he can- 
not have a single jiartisan in this nation (the most 
bigoted Roman (’atliolics excepted) wlio is sensible 
enough to know his oavii good. 

And first, the most noble party of fna'thinkers, 
Avho have no religion, are most lieartily concerned 
to oppose the introduction of popery, which Avoidd 
obtrude one on them, one not only inconsistent Avith 
freelhinking, but indeed Avith any thinking at all. 
Hoav Avould a ijiaii of spirit, Avliose principles are 
too elevated to Avorship the great Creator of the 
iiniA'erse, sulimit to pay his adoration to a rabble of 
siiints, most of Avhom he would haAe been justly 
ashamed to Iiave kejit company Avitli Avhile alive 1 

Rut, besides the slavish doctrines Avhich he must 
believe, or, at least, meanly pretend to believe, hoAV 
would a genius who cannot conform to the little 
acts of decency rcipiirinl by a protestant church 
support the slavish iinjiositions of auricular confes- 
sion, penance, fasting, ami all tlie tiresome forms 
and eenaiionii's (‘xacti*d by tlie church of Rome '? 

Lastly, Avhereas the said freethinkers have long 
regarded it as an iutolerahle grievance tliat a certain 
body of men etilleu jjarso?is should, for the useless 
services of ]tra\iiig, preaeliing, cateehisiiig, and in- 
stiMicting the pi'ople, na-eive a certain fixed stipend 
from flu* puldic which the law f(.)olishly alloAvs them 
to call theii own : how’ Avonld these men brook the 
restoratitui of ahlx'y-lunds, improjiriations, and the 
numherh'ss Hoavims Avliich the Reformation hath 
lopped oil' from the church, and Avhicli the re-es- 
tahlishnieiit, of popery would most infallibly re- 
store to it ? 

Again, there are many Avorthy persons Avho, 
thougli viM’Y Utth* eoni‘erued for the tnu* liberty fd 
tlicir coiuitrv, have, however, the utmost respt'ct for 
Avliat is by several mistaken for it ; I mean licen- 
tiousness, or a free jioAver of abusing the king, 
ininistiy, and eAcrv thing great, noble, and solemn. 

The impunity Avitli which lliis lilauty hath been 
of late years praetisial must he ackuo^^ halgcd by 
l Acry mail of the. least eamlour. Indeed, to such a 
degree, that powiT and govi'rnment, iu^iead of being 
objects of reverence and ti rror, have been set np as 
the bulls of ridicule and hulloom ly, as if they Avere 
only intended to he lauglied at h} the pn'plc. 

Noav this is a liberty w Inch lialli onl\ nourished 
under this roAul familN. liis juisc'iit majesty, as he 
hath less (h*serv»‘d than liis jua ticci’ssors to he the 
object of it, so he liath supported it Avith more dig- 
iiitA' and coiilemjit than thcA haAC done; but hoAV 
impatient the pretender will he nndcr this liberty, 
and hoAV certainlv he will abolish it, may he com 
eluded, not only Vroni the absolute poAver Avhieh he 
infallibly brings Avitli liiui, hut fnun the many ears 
and nosvs wliieh his family, Avithout sneh^ power, 
have heretofore sacrificed on these occasions. 

And this is a loss not only (o be deplored by those 
men of genius avIio have exerted and may exert their 
great talents this Avay. ’riiere are many Avho, with- 
out the eajiacity of Avriting, have that of reading, 
and have done their utmost to suppott and eucou* 
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rage such authors and their works. These will lost; 
theii favourite amusement, all those laiiglis and 
shrugs which they have formerly veiitetl at the ex- 
pense of their superiors. 

But if these concerns should a])pear chimerical, 
I come now to pecuniary considerations ; to a large 
body of men whose whole trade would be ruined by 
this man’s success. The reader will be, perhaps, in 
doubt what trade can be carried oii by such persons 
as I have described in the beginuiiig of this paper: 
how much more will he be sur|)ris(’d to hear that it 
is the principal trade which of late years hath been 
carried on in this kingdom! To keep him therefore 
no longer in suspense, I mean the honest method of 
selling ourselv<‘s, which hath tiourished so notably 
for a long time among us. A business which 1 
have ventured to call lioiu'st, notwithstanding the 
objections raised hy weak aiid scrupulous ])eople 
against it. 

I know', indeed, many answers have been given 
to these objections by a late pliilosopher of great 
eminence, and by I lie toilowers ol his school ; such 
as, that all mankind are rascals ; that they are only 
to be governed by corruption, But, to say the 

truth, there is no occasion of having recourse to 
these deep and obscure doctrines for this purposi* ; 
there is a much fuller and plainer answer to he 
given, and which is founded on principles the very 
reverse of those which were taught in this school, 
namely, the principles of common sense and com- 
mon honesty ; for if it be granted, as surely it will 
be, that we are freeimm, we liave emtainly a right to 
ourselves ; and whatever we have a right to we 
have also a right to sidl. And perhaps it was a 
doubt in that great philosopher u'heiher ice were 
freemen or no that led him into those doctrines I 
have mentioned. 

Now this trade, by whicli almie so many thou- 
sands have got an honest livelihood for themselves 
and families, must be totally ruined ; for, it this na- 
tion should be once enslaved, it would he impossible 
for an honest man to carry on this business any 
longer. A freeman, as liath lieeii proved, may justly 
sell himself, but a slave caiiuot. 

Ami if a man sliuuld he so dislionourahle and j 
base as to oiler at carrying on this trade in an ea- j 
slaved country, contrary to all the rules of honesty | 
and all tlie most solemn ties id’ slavery, yet who j 
would buy him ? The reasons against such a pur- 
chase are too obvious to he mentioned. Indeed, w'e 
may say in general, that, as it is dislionest in a sIhm* 
to sell, so it is as foolish in a slavir to buy ; for, as the 
otic hath no property to purl with, so neither can 
the other acquire any. 

For these reasons, I tliink it is visibly the interest 
of all that part of the nation to wlmm I have a<l- 
(Iressed myself in the beginning of this pape-r to ex- 
clude popery and arbitrary power. 

There is, howaw'ijr, one oiqeetion which I foresee 
may and will he made to this couclusii.)n j and that 
is, whereas the estates of all tlie lords and commons 
of this kingdom will he forfeited, and at the dis- 
posal of the conqueror, and tlie personal fortunes of 
all others will, in tlie confusion at least, he liable to 
plunder, that such honi'St gentlemen may have a 
guificient chance abundantly to repair or compen- 
•ate all their losses. . 

I own there is something very plausible in this 
argument, and it might, perhaps, have great force, 
if the pretender’s son had landed in England, as he 
did in Scotland, and had been ple.ased to jda- e that 
confidence in an English rabble with which he hath 
vouchsafed rather to honour these H’lghland ban- 
ditti. In this case, I giant, no man could justly 


have been blamed wdio had fixed the eyes of his 
utfectiuii on his neighbour’s estate, gardens, house, 
purse, wife, or daughter, for joining the young man’s 
cause, provided the success of it had been probable ; 
such a behaviour would tlieu have been higldy con- 
sistent with all the rules taught in that school of 
philosophy above mentioned, and none but a musty 
moralist, for whose doctrine great men have doubt- 
less an udequat/' contempt, would have condemned 
it. 

But the fact is otherwise. The Highlanders are 
those to whom he must ow'C any success he may 
attain ; these are therefore to be served before 
yon, and 1 easily refer to your own consideration, 
when Rome, and France, and Sjiuin, are repaid 
their demands, wlieii a vast army of hungry High- 
landers, and a larger army of as hungry priesls, are 
satisfied, how' miserable a pit lance w ill remain to 
your share! index'd, so small a one must this b*, 
that the greatest adept in our pliiloso-polirical 
school would tliink it scare worth his while to sacri- 
fice his conscience to the certainty of obtaining it. 

These lattm* considerations I earnestly reeommmid 
to the most serious allention of tlie gentlemen fur 
whose use this pajier is calculated ; and 1 am cer- 
tain that any aigument for tlie pretender’s cause, 
drawn from the hopes of plundering tlndr neigh- 
bours, with which, perhaps, some honest men liavi^ 
too fondly fiattioed tlicmselves, whll have very little 
weight with any person. Nay, I must ri'miiid tiiem 
that they will not be sullered to rifie the very 
idiurches themselves, upon whose small riehes most 
proiiably the said geiitlemiMi have east their eyes. 

It appears then tliat none W’ ll be or can be 
gainers by this rebellion but popish priests atid 
Highlanders ; and I have too good an opinion of niy 
country to ajipreluMKl that her religion, libi'rlies, .md 
properties, can ever be endangered by such adver- 
saries. 

No. 7. TFESDAV, 17, 171“). 

TO THK TIIUE rATRlOT. 

My woimiv Fnir.M), — I recidved your paper, In- 
tituled the ''J'roe Futriot, numbers one and two, in- 
closed in tlie franks of my great and most hononri'd 
patron, for wliieh I have the highest thanks tor }on 
both. I am delighted, and tliat greatly, with many 
passages in tliese pa])ers. 'J'he moderation which 
you profess towards all parties pertci-tly Ix'come.s a 
I'hristian. Indeed T have always thought tiMt mo- 
deration in the shepherd was the best, it not only, 
w'ay to bring lionii! all llie straggling sheep to liis 
lloek. I have intimated this at tiie vestry, and even 
at visitation before tin.! arelideaeon : 

Sett Ciissiimlnv non rre'lituin I'st. 

I like your method of placing a iiioflo from the 
classics at the liead of iwirry j>aper. It must give 
some eneouragement to your readers tliat the autlior 
uudcrslands, at least, one line of Latin, which is 
perhaps more than can b«‘ safely predicated ot every 
writer in this age. 

You desire me, sir, to write you something pum- 
per to be seen et qnUlcm by the public ; as thcreloie 
a subject worthy their most serious aUentioii new 
offers itself, xiz. the eiisuiug fast ordained by autho- 
rity, I have corniniinicatcd my thoughts to 
tlicreon, which you may 8up])re8S or publicate a8 
you think meid. 

'io^iv It* ipyop 

StoTinv nX'nreti. FyTHAGOHAS. 

— — — (i ) upon du) work, 

llaviug fust prayed to live gods lor micccHS. 

As it is impossibh* for any man to reflect seriou J 
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on the pro^Tcss of the present unnatural rehellion 
without imj)uting sueh unparalleled success t<» some 
:>ther cause than has yet appeared, some other 
strength than what any visible human means hath 
l>laced in the hands of the rebels ; so will it be ex- 
iremely diilitrult to assign any ade(piate cause what- 
soever, without recurring to one of whose great 
efficacy we have frequent examples in sacred history ; 

1 mean the just judgment of God against an ollending 
people. 

And that this is really so, we may conclude from 
tliese two C()nsid(‘rations ; Firslt, from the raphlity <»f 
the rebels’ progress, so unaccountable from all human 
means ; for can history produce an instance parallel 
to this, of six or seven men landing in a gri'at and 
powerful nation, in o])positioii to llie inclination of 
the people, in deliance of a vast and mighty army ? 
— for though the greater part of this army was not 
then in the kingdojii, it was so nearly within call 
that (ivery nian of thimi might, within the compass 
jf a few days or weeks at farthest, have been br«)uglit 
home* anil landed in any part it t If avc consider, I 
say, this handful of imui l-andiuLr in the most deso- 
late corner, among a set of pour, naked, hungr\, dis- 
arnu'd slaves, abiding there with impunity till tliey 
had, as it were, in (he face f)f a large body of his 
majesty’s troops, collected a kind of army or rather 
ral>l)le together; if we view tliis army intimidating , 
the king’s forces from approaehing lliem hy (heir | 
situatioJi ; soon afterwards (juitting that situation, 
inarching directly up to the, northern ctipital, and 
('iitering it without surprise or without a blow. If vvii 
again view this half-armed, half-ilisciplined mob, 
witliout tlie assistanci^ of a single piece of artillery, 
march up to, attack, and .sfnite a superior number 
of the king’s regular troojis, with caunoii iti their 
IVont to defend them. If vve consider (l)em re- 
tiiining from lliis (‘omph’fe victory to thi* capital, 
which they had before taken, there remaining for 
near two months in contempt of twelve millions of 
jieople, above a hundred tliousaud of which have 
anus in their hands, and one-half of these the lic'-it 
(•’oops in Kurope. If we consider them afterwards 
at the approach of a large army under a general of 
great experience and approved merit, bending their 
course, tliongh not in a direct line, towards this 
anny ; and then, Ijy long and painful inaiclies over 
almost inaciM’ssihle monnfains, tlirough (he worst 
ol roads in the worst of seasons; hy thosi? means, 

I say, slipping (bat army and leaving it behind 
them. If vve view them next march on towards 
another army, still greater, under a young, brave, 
vigilant, and imlefaligablr* priuee, vvlio were ad- 
v.uu-ing in tlnur front to meet, as (be others were in 
their rear to juirsne tliem. If vv t? consider, I '•ay, 
tlii'Si* banditti, not yet increast'd to full dOOt), and 
above a ildrd of these old men and hoys not to he 
dependiMl on, proceeding without a check through 
a long tract of country, through many towns and 
cities, which they jilnndered, at least to a degree, 
up within a few miles of this third army sent to 
oppose (hem; then, by the advantage of a dark 
joght, passing hy this army likewise, and by a mi>st 
lueredible inareb getting betw'een that and the me- 
tropolis, into which they struck a terror scarce to be 
eredited, — tliongh, besides tlie two armies at their 
heels, there was still one in this very metropolis iii- 
linitely snjierior to these rebels, not only in arms 
and discipline, but in nnmhers. Who, f say, eaii 
consider sueh tilings as these, and retain the least 
doubt whetlier he shall impute them to a judgment 
iullicted on this sinful nation; especially when, in 
tlie secciid place, we must allow such judgment to 
l>e most undoubtedly onr doe 1 


’Jo run through every spocioa of crimes with 
which our Sodom ahouiids would lill your whole 
paper. Indeed, sueh monstrous impieties and ini- 
quities have 1 both seen and heard of, within these 
three last years, during my sojourning in what is 
called the world, particularly the last winter, while 
I tarried in the great city, that, wliile I verily believe 
we are the silliest nation under (In* heaven in every 
other light, we are wiser than Sodom in wickedness. 
If we would avoid, tlierefore, that linal judgment 
which was denounced against that city ; if vve would 
avoid that total destnielioii with which vve are 
threatened, not remotely and at a distance, but im- 
mediately and at hainl ; if we would pacify that 
vengeance which hath already begun to operate by 
sending rebels, foreign enemies, jiestilence, the fore- 
runner of famine and ])overly, among us ; if we 
would pacify tliat vi'iigeance which seems already 
bent to our destruction, Hy breatlii ng the breath of 
folly as well as perlidy, into the nostrils of the 
great ; what have we to do but to set about the 
woHK recommended by the wise and pious, though 
heatlu‘u pliilosoplier, in my motto I And what is 
THIS vvouK hut a tliorough amendment of our lives, 
a perfeet alteration of our ways ! Hut before we 
begin this, let tjs, in ohediemo to the rule of that 
philosopher, prescribed above, lirst apply ourselves 
by fusling and prayer to the throne of otiended 
gruc^. .\iy lords the bishops have wisely set apart 
a particular day for this solemn service — a day 
wliich I hope will be kept universally through 
this kingdom, with all those marks of true piety and 
repentance which our present dreadful situation 
demands. Indeed, tlie wretch whose hard heart is 
not seriously in earnest on this occasion deserves 
no more the rijipellation of a good Knglishman 
than of a good cluirchinan or a true Christian, All 
seller and wise nations liave, in times of public 
danger, institut<*d certain solemn sacritiees to their 
gods; now the <*hristian sacritiees are those of fast- 
ing and prayer; and if ever these were in a more 
extraordinary manner necessary, it is surely now, 
when the least retleetion must convince ns that we 
do in so eminent a manner deserve the jinigment 
of God, and vvlu'ii vve have so much reason to ap- 
prcheinl it is coming upon us. I hojic, thenrforo 
(I rcpi*:it it once more), that tliis day will be kept 
by ns Ai I. in the most solemn manner, and that not 
a mail will dare refuse complying with those duties 
whicli tlie stale requires of us ; but I must at the 
same time reeoinmeml to my eountrymen a caution, 
(hat they wouKl not mislake Tur. wokk itself for 
what is only the bt'ginning of or pn*faco to it. Let 
them not vainly imagine that, vvlieu they have lasted 
and prayt'd for a day, nay (*ven for an age, that the 
vv(n;K is done. It is a total amendment of life, a total 
change of manners, vvliich can bring i in: woiiK to a 
conclusion, or province any goval elh'cts ivom it. Here 
again, to give particular instances would he to enu- 
nu*ralo all tlmse viei's vvhicl) 1 havi^ alreavly declineil 
recounting, anvl vv vnild be too prolix. 1 hv.*y arc 
known, tln'V are obvious; and lew' men who resolve 
to ameml their lives will, 1 beliew*, want any as- 
sistance to discover what parts of them stand in 
need of amendment. I shall, however, point out 
two or three particulars, which 1 the rather single 
out, because 1 liave heard that there are some who 
dispute whether they are really vices or no, (hough 
every polity, as well as* the Christian, have agreed 
in cvuillemning them as such. The Hrst of these is 
lying. The ilevil himsv’lf is, in seriiiture, said to 
he the father of lies ; and liars are, perhaps, some 
of the vilest and wickedest children he has. Nay, 
1 think the morals of all civilised nations have 
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denied even the character of a gentleman to a liar, give so much muny for song. — Me be, signior sar. 
So heinous is this vice, that it has not only stigma- of your excellence dc most umble sclave, 

Used particular persons, hut whole communities, “ (iiovANi Cantilena.” 

with infamy. And yet have we not persons, ay, Though I by no means admit that character of 
and '\ery great persons too, so famous for it, that patriotism whirl) the signior hath conceived, whe- 
tlieir credit is a jest and their words mere wind i ther in Italy or England I will not determine, yet 
J need not point tliem out, for thi'y take sufficient as I think it one ])art of integrity to dare oppose 
care to point out themselves. Luxury is a second popular clamour, I shall, in compliance, with my 
vice which is so far from being acknowledged as good friend, ami in return for this kind present, 

oriinirial, that it is ostentatiously affected. Now olfer such tlioughts as occur to me in favour of a 

this is not only a vice in itscdf, but it is in reality a diversion against which so much disgust seems to 

privation of all virtue. For, first, in lower fortunes prevail at this sc'ason. 

It prevents men from being honest; and in higher And, in the first place, I think it sliould he con- 
situations it excludes that virtue without wliieh no sideretl that these poor Italians, whose ju’oju'ity is 


man can be a Christian, naimdy, charity. For, as 
surely as charity covereth a multitude of sins, so 
must a multitude of dishes, pii-turos, jew(‘ls, houses, 
horses, servants, &c., cover all charity. I remember 
dining last winter at a great man’s table, where we 
had, among many others, one dish the (‘xptnise of 
wdiich would have jirovided very liberally for a j)oor 
family a whole twelvc'month. In short I never saw, 
during my abode in the great city, a single man 
who gave me reason to think that he would have 
enabled hirnscdf to he charitable by i-etreiiching the 
most idle superfluity of his expense. Perhaps the 
large subscriptions wJiicli have prevailed all over 
the kingdom at this season may be urged as an in- 
stance of charity. To this I answer, in the words 
of a very great and generous friend of mine, who 
disclaimed all merit from a very liberal subscription, 
saying, “ It was rather sense, than goodness to sa- 
crifice a small part for the seetirity of the whole.” 
Now, true charity is of aiiotluT kind ; it has no self- 
interested motives, pursues no immediate return 
nor Worldly good, well knowing that it is laying up 
a much surer and much greater reward for itself. 
But, indeed, who wonders that men are so baek- 
WJird ill sacrilieing any ot their wealth to their eon 
sciences, who hetore had saerilieed their conseienees 
to the acquisition of that v('ry wealth t Can we ex- 
pect to find cluirity in an age when scarce anv re- 
fuse to own the most prolligat(‘ rapacionsness i when 
no man is ashamed of avowing the jiursnit of riclies 
t.hro»igh every dirty road and track 1 To s])eak out, 
in aii^ age wlien everything is venal ; ami wlum 
there is scarce oin^ among the mighty who would 
not be equally ashamed at being thonght not to set 
some price on himself as ho would at being imagined 
to set too low a one { This is an assertion whose 
truth is too well known. Indceil, my four years’ 
knowledge of the w'orhl hath s(;arce furnished me 
with examples of any other kiml. I believe I have 
already exceeded my portion of hour glass ; I shall 
therefore reserve wliat I have, farther to say on this 
subject to some other opportunity. — I am,*&e. 

AmiAiiAM Adams. 

No. 9. TUESDAY, DiiCKMunn III, 1715. 

Non hoc ist;i sibi tempus spcct.icnla poscit. — Vmo. 

Thk folIt)wing letter came, atnmded with a small 
present of Bologna sausages, Naples soap, Florence 
oil, and a paper of maccarf)ni ; — 

" Signior Sar, — Me be inform dat yon be de 
patriat, dat is to say, van ]»arsou wlio take j)art for 
de muny; rnjw, sar, dat be commodity me did for- 
get to bring over vid me ; but ven me avo got one 
two tfiousand pound me sal send you sum ; me de- 
sire, darefor, dat you wood rite sumting to reeoinend 
de opera, or begar me sal be oblige to go hack to 
Italy like one fool as me did eurn, ainl dey will laff 
at me for bring no many from an country vieh ave 


their throats, did not come over of I heir (wvn ue- 
ctnd, but were invited hither. Nor is the rebel- 
lion a snllicient excuse to send tlnmi hack nnre- 
wariled, since the poverty and distress of this nation, 
even before this rebellion, occasioned by ilehls, wars, 
and almost every public calamity, must liave ileten-etl 
any persons from such an uuderlaking, who had not 
resolv 1 to have an opi*ra at any rate, and in any 
situation. 

Bu perhaps, this mclanchely situation of our 
affairs was a juincipal reason for tlie introduction 
of this opera. Is anything more pro})cr tt> soften 
and Compose the mind in misfortunes than music f 
Hath it not always been h)umi tin* most olleetnal 
remedy in grief? and was accordingly used as such 
by the great Nero, to eahii and compost* the agtinii's 
of his niiinl wh ie his own city was in Ihiiiu's; and 
Homer informs ns tliat Achilles used to assuage 
the wrath and impt'tiiosily of his temper by the 
ninsie wiiicli old (,'hiron Iiad taught liim. Nav, it 
hatl) been preseiiln'd by ])hvsicians as a medicint' 
for a dist'ased mind ; and we are tohl by Jose])hns 
that, “when Saul was agitated with tits, lik 
dtemoniae, his ]»h_Nsi(*ian , it being al)le t< 
any natural or philosophical aceount of the dist('mper, 
only advised the having somebody about him that 
could sing or play upon tin* harj) well, tliat light 
be ready at Inunl to give, him tlie diversion ' an 
hymn or an air. Tliis advices was taken, and David 
Bent for, who by his voice and harp cured llu* 
patient.” 

The, great pow(*r over the passions which tlie 
ancient philos<q)hcrs assigned to nmsic is alinosi 
loo well known to be inentioin-d. Socrates learned 
t<» sing in his old age. Plato had so high an o]ii- 
nion of music that ho considered the a])))lh‘alion of 
it to amusement only as a higli ]U‘rversion of its 
iiiHtitution ; for he imagi.ued it given h} tin* gods 
to nuMi fur mueh more divine and nobler pnrposefl. 
And Pythagoras (to mention no more) is known to 
have held that virtue, pi’aee, healtfi, and all oilier 
good things, was nothing hut harmony. Keiu ■ 
])erhaps, arose that notion maintained by s«)nn' d 
the (ireeks, from observing the sympathy het\v(‘en 
them, that the soul of man was something very like 
tin* soninl of a fiildle. 

Anil this power of music is not only capable of 
exercising to allay and eonqiose, it is altogether as 
ellieacious in rousing and animating (he passions. 
Thus Xeimphantiis is recorded to have incited 
Alexander to arms with his music. And Plutarch, 
in his Laconic Apojiht.hrgins, tells us that Agi'silaus 
being asked why the Sjiartans nmrehed (or rather 
<iaiiced) up to the enemy to soiin* turn*'? answered 
tliat music discovered the biave man from tlie 
coward; for those same notes which made tiie 
eyes of tln^ valiant sjiarklo with fire overspread the 
timorou.s face with paleue.vS, and every other mark 
of terror. 

This, therefore, is a second good reason for an 
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opera at present, provided the music be properly 
adapted to the times, be chielly martial, ami consist 
mostly of trumpets ami kettle-drums. The subject 
likewise of the drama (though that is generally con- 
sidered as a matter of litth; eonsequenee, in those 
compositions) may lend some assistance; as, sup- 
pose, for instance, the famous opera in which the 
celebrated Nicolini formerly killed a lion with so 
much bravery slioidd be revived on this occasion. 
Such an example would almost animate the ladies, 
nay, even the beaux, to take up arms in defence of 
their country. 

And what are the ohji'ctions wliicl# our aiilimu- 
sical enemies mak(‘ to this (Mitertaiiimont l 

First, I apprehmid it hatli been said that the 
softness of Italian music is calculated to enervate 
the mind. This hath liemi obviated already. Ilut, 
admitting the objection true, wliere is its validity 
when we consider of what persons the audiences 
will be com])osed I for not only the eouiinon sol- 
tliers but all inferior officers arc excluded by the 
price. Indeed, the audience at an opma consists 
chielly of tine gentlemen, tine ladies, and their ser- 
vants, and, except a few general officers, wliose 
courjige we ought to imagine superior to the power 
a languishing air, scarce a person is ever present 
who is likely to see a camp or handle a musket ; 
unless the opera, by being ri'gnlated above, 
sliould inspire a martial spirit into tliem. 

Secondly, it is said that the immoderate expense 
of tins diversion, at a season when pviverty -preiuls 
its black banner uvt'r the wliole nation, and when 
much the greater part are reduced to th * most !ni- 
serable degrees of want and iiect'ssity, is an argu- 
ment of most ahaiidoued i.!\travagaiice and indecent 
jiroHigacy, scarce to be eijualled by any example 
in history. 

I’his 1 eonci'ivi' is ilic objection on which our 
ad\ersari(?s principally rely. I shall apply mjself 
thc^refore in a M‘r\ jiailicular manner to answer it. 

And liere I must ])remisi‘ tliat this ohj<>etion jn-o- 
cecds on a tacit admission of what is h> iio means 
true, viz., that the sums expi'iidcd on an ipe nh- 
sorijilion would otherwise he employtd in • pnblie 
service (d’ the nation, or at least in private charity 
to some of the numberless objects of it. 

lini this would certainly not be the ease ; fi)r the 
Iierson wlio could tliiiik of promoting sncli a diver- 
sion in the midst of so mucii calamity must have 
neitlier lieart nor head good enough to fed the dis- 
tresses of a fellow-creature, much less to relieve 
them ; and surely it canm>t !)(' snppose«l that these 
pcojile will advance anything in defence of his 
majesty when they lly in his sacred f;n‘e l)y attemj)t- 
iiig ail opera, tliongh he liath himself (or J am 
grossly misinformed) been pleased to declare it is 
not now a time for operas. 

We must therefore conclude that this money, if 
not exhaust (sl for the present good purpose, would 
fit her remain dormant in the purse of its owner, 
or would otherwise he sacrificed at canls, or la- 
vished on some less innocent article of luxury or 
waiitouness. 

The expense then of this cMitertainnient, however 
great it shouM be, will not injure the pnblie. Oii 
flu* contrary, such will be its political utility that 1 
question whether this opera may not preserve tlic 
nation. 

For, in the first place, ran anything tend mure to 
r^ise the public credit abroad, or so eilcctiially to 
refute the slanders of those enemies who have eii- 
tleavoured to represent us in a baiiknijit comlition, 
Iban this very undertaking! It hath been esteemed 
master-stroke of Roman policy, as well as great- 
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ness, that in tJicir higliost distress they endeavoured 
by all kinds of art to insinuate their great strength 
ami assert their independency ; for wfiich purpose 
was that ever mcmorahlo putf with which they re- 
fused the presents of king lliero after the battle 
of Thrasymene, 

I cannot help regarding our sending for a troop 
of Italian singers in this time of distress as a slate 
pull* of the same kind. Indeed 1 am convinced it 
was done with this design ; for arc mil the very 
persons who are the foiwardost in ])rurn()ting this 
diversion courtiers, and consequently friends to the 
present establishment f Arc they not jicople of 
fortune, and thcitd’orc highly interested in the pre- 
servation of national ercdil f Nor can I help ob- 
serving, as a proof of the jiolicy of this measure, 
another ])iece of state craft, tending to show our 
great imvard strength and security; for, w Idle we 
sent for this troop of singers into Ihigland, wc h‘ft 
several tr«) 0 [ts of our soldiers abroad. And in what 
part of Europe could this policy be plajed off with 
such advaiitag(* as in Italy, wlnnc our jirincijial ene- 
mies reside, and where the scheme of onr destruc- 
tion is siqjposed to liave been laid I’he success 
with which this selunne hath been attended must 
liave answered our expectation, since it is apparent 
by the arrival of these singers that they an; fairly 
taken iny and imposed upon to believe we have still 
as much money as ever. 

In this light tlien the opera, and those wlio en- 
courage it, will deserve onr highest eneoirdnins j 
and the subscription to it may he ranked with the 
otlier public sul)scripti()ns at this season. And in 
this light we ought to see the intention of those 
wlio have promoted it for the reasons above men- 
tioned : to whieh I will add the humane maxim 
of always assigning tlie best motive possible to the 
actioms of every oiu*. 

lint, on the eontrarv, should Ave be so cruel to 
deny any such good jinrpuse to he at the bottom ; 
nay, should w(' derive this desire of an opera at 
present from tlie most depraved levity of mind, an 
utter insensibility of juililic good or evil, yet we may 
still draw advantages from our opera, though I must 
(ovii 1 could he scarce sanguine enough to derive 
them from ilesigii. For could it be iinaginetl of 
any nation, at such a season of danger and distress 
(which I decline painting at length, as the picture is 
disagreeable ami aln^ady snllieiently known), that 
considerable nnmbi'is of the inhabiuinfs, instead of 
contribniing all the assistance in their several (*apa- 
cities to the public, should employ their time and 
their money in endeavouring to promote an expen- 
sive foreign diversion, composed of all llu' ingre- 
dients of softness and luxury, such a nation Avtuild 
not he worth invailing. No powerful jirince could 
look ou such a jicople. with any eyes ot fear or jea- 
lousy, nor no wise; one would send his subjects 
among tlunn for fear of enervating their minds and 
deliauching their morals. 

Snell a nation eouhl inspire no other ideas into 
its neiglihonis than tliosc ot coiiteiiij)t and ridicule. 
We ought to be considered as the ••'illy swan, whoso 
last breath goes out in a cantata. And as nothing 
but wantou cinelty could iiiovi* any poAver to attack 
ns, so Avould the conquest of ns he no less infamous 
than barbarous ; ami we sliould, from the same rea- 
son, be as safe in the neiglibonriiood of France as the 
iittlV eonnmmAvcalth of Lucca Avas in that of her 
great sister of Koine. 

For all tlicse reasons I am for an opera; but I 
must then insist on it that we strike up immediately, 
otlierwise I must desire that ghost of an advertiso- 
ineiit, calling for latter payment from the subscriberi, 
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which hath haunted the public papers this month, 
without liaving (as it seems) been spoken to by any 
one, to disappear immediately ; for I would by no 
means have all Europe imagine that we waiit wo- 
thing to establish our opera at present, hut money. 

No. 10. TUESDAY, JA.Ni AaY 7, 1716. 

Til, Jupiter, qiicm siutorem Imjus urhis atque imperii vere 
uuminainus : nuNe. ct uejiis seoios h tiiis aria erterisque 
templis, u tertis urbis ae nuiuiibus, u vitafr.rtunisqueciiiuni 
umnium areebis : et omiU‘S bonoruni iiiiiiiicoa, hostes patriic, 
latroiics Italim, .siademm foeilere inter se ac uefaria soeii tatt; 
conjiinctos, eeternis suppliciis, \ivos inortuosqiie mactabis. — 
Cic. IN L. C-vriL. 

TOTIIK TllUE TATUIOT. 

Dec. 14, 174,5. 

Dear Sir, — Though I live on a small fortune, in great 
obscurity, yet 1 cannot l)ut be inteiestc'd incur present 
troubles. My tlioughts sometimes lead me to meditate 
what we are likely to expect, should success attend 
the present ravagers of our country. Nay, I have 
oven goiKi so far as to suppose them actual victors, 
and have in this light framed an imaginary joiiriial 
of events, with w liich 1 here present you, as with a 
walking dream. 

The person of my drama, or journalist, T suppose 
to he an honest tradesman, living in the busy part 
of the city. 

.Taiuiaryl, 1746. 

This day the supposed conqueror was proclaimed 
at Stocks market amidst the loud acclamations of 
Highlanders and friars. 1 was enabled, from iny own 
windows, to view this ceremony; AValhrook church, 
the Mansion-house, and s(!veial others adjoining, 
having lieeii hurnt and razed in the massacre of last 
week. Father O'Blaze, an Irish dominicaii, read 
upon the occasion a speech out of a paper, which 
he styled an extein|)ore address. Melancholy as I 
W'as, I could not help smiling at one of his expres- 
sions ; when sj)eaking of the new year, he talked of 
Janus’s faces, each of which looked both backward 
and forw ard. 

Jan. 2. A proclamation Issued for a free parlia- 
,ment (according to the declaration) to meet lhe2Uth 
instant. The twelve judges removed, and twelve 
new ones appointed; some of whom had scarce 
ever been in M'estiiiinstcr-hall before. 

Jan..S. Queen Anne’s statue in St. rani’s church- 
yard taken away, and a large cruciiix erected in its 
room. 

Jan, 4, 5, 6. Tlie cash, transfer-books, &c., removed 
to the Tower, from the Bank, South-sea, and India 
houses, w'hich, 'lis reported, are to be turned into 
convents. 

Jan. 10. Throe anabaptists committed to New- 
gate, for pulling down the cruciiix in St. Taul’s 
churchyard. 

Jan. 12. Being the lirst Sunday after Epiphany, 
father Macdagger, the royal coiife -sor, ])reached at 
St, James’s — sworn afterwards of tlio jiiivy-council 
— arrived tlie Frencli tirnbassador with a numerous 
retinue. 

Jan. 20. The free parliament opened — the speecli 
and addresses filled with sentiments of civil ami reli- 
gious liberty. An act of grace proposed from the 
crown, to pardon all treasons committed under pre- 
ti*xt of any ofHcc, civil or military, before the first 
declarations being promulgated, which was in the 
Isle of Mull, about nineteen months ago. The 
judges consulted whether all persons throughout 
Great Britain were intended to be bound by this 
promulgation, as being privy to it. ’Twas held they 
were, because ignorantia legis non excusat. 

Jan. 22. Three members, to wit, Mr. D n, 

Mr. F— t, and Mr. h n, were seized in their 


houses and sent to the Tower, by a warrant from 
a secretary of state. The same day J heard another 
great man was dismissed from his place, but his 
name I could neither learn nor guess. 

Jan. 26. His highness sends a message to the 
house that he would make no further removals till he 
saw better reason. 

Jan. 24. A great court at St. James’s, at which 
wore present * and * and * and * and *, and all 
kissed liands. 

Jan. 25. 'riie three anabaptists above mentioned 
tried for their ollenee, and sentenced to be hanged. 
Executed th#same day, attended by Mr. Muchenly 
the ordinary. 'Their teacher, Mr. Obadiah Washuin, 
the currier, was refused access from their first com- 
mitment. 

Jan. 26. This day the Gazette informs us that 
Portsmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth, were delivered 
into the hands of French commissaries, as cautionary 
tow'iis ; and also twenty ships of the line, with their 
guns and rigging, jiursuaiit to treaty. 

Jan. 27. Toni Bluteh, the old srnallcoal-niaii, 
committed to the Compter, for a violent assault on 
father Macdagger and three young friars. 'Twas 
the talk about town that they had attempted the 
ehaslily of his daugliter Kate. 

Jan. 28. A hill brought into the eominons, and 
fuiee read the same day, to re])eal the act ofhalieas 
corpus, and that by whieh the writ de huTetieo 
coinbureiido was abolished. A miitiiiy the same 
lay among the lliglilander soldiers — quelled by 
doubling tlnur pay. 

Jan. 61. Tin* above bill passed, and the rojal 
assent given. A motion made about the restoration 
of abbey lands, — njeeted by the lords ; seven Eng- 
Jisl) Roman Catliolie peers being in tJie majority. 

F'ebruury 1. All j)eorages declared \oid since the 
revolution, and 24 ne>v pi'ers <*reated, without a foot 
of land in the island. A second mutiny among the 
sol<li(*ry. 

Feb. 2. Long-acre and Covent-gardon allotted out. 
in portions to the Highland guards. 'Two watermen 
and a poiter cumuiitted to the Lollards’ tower at 
Lamhelh for lien'sy. 

Feb. 3. Father Poignardini, an Italian Jesuit, 
nade privy-seal. A bill proposed against the libiu ty 
of the press, and to place the nomination of jurors, 
•xcept from challenge, in the crown. Several catholic 
ords and gentlemen,* being English, quit the court 
and retire into the country. Mure heretics sent to 
Lambetli. 

Feh. 5. A ])roinotion of 18 general officers, three 
)nly of which were English. Lord John Drummond 
.nade colonel of tlie First regiment of foot guards, 
he duke of Pi'rth of the second, the lord George 
Murray of the third. 

Teh. t). \ arious grants passed the privy- seal of 
ands in various counties to giuierals, ecclesiastics, 
uid other favourites, all foreigners. 

F'eb. tf. A ])(‘tition from various persons, snfrereis 
by the said grants, setting forth tlnur lidelity to the 
government, and that parlieularly in the late trou- 
bles, though they hail never eutored into any 
schemes in favour of his present highness, yet they 
liad consiuntly declinetl all subscrijitioiis, associa- 
tions, &e., to his prejudice. Father Macdagger 
brought them for answer, tliat tlie associaforn and 
suhserihers had at least shown their attaehment to 
some government, but that an indifference to all 
government deserved favour from none, ami that 
therefore llicir petition was rej<?cted. 

Eeb. 16. Four heretics burnt in Smithfield. — M**- 
Macheiily attended them, assisted on this extraor- 
dinary occasion by father O’Blazci the domiiiican. 
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Feb. 19. Rumours of a plot. More heretics com- 
mitted. The judf'es declare the power of the crown 
to suspend laws. Father Maedaj^ger made president 
of MjLgdalcii college in Oxford. 

Feb. 21. Four lords and two commoners taken 
into custody for the plot, all English, and two of 
tlUMii Roman catholics. TIk^ deanery of (dirist 
cliur(!h given to father Foigiiardini, and the hishop- 
rics of Winchester and Ely to the general of the 
jesuils’ order, resident in Italy. 

Feb. 2H. Six more heretics burnt in Rmithfield. 

A fresh motion made to restore th(‘ abbey lands — 
carric<l in the lords’ house, but reject(‘d by the 
commons. S(‘veral members of the lower house sent 
to the Tower by a secretary of state’s warrant, and 
the next day ex[)elled, and lined by the privy council 
loot)/, each. 

March 1. The French ambassador mad(* a duke, 
■with preccd<mce. Tlie motion for n'storing ahl)ey 
lands canied, and an address of both houses j)rc- 
])aM'd iijioji the occasion. Cape Hreloii givtm back 
to tlie I'Veiich, and Gibraltar and Fort Mahon to the 
Sjianiards. 

March 2. Seven more heretics burnt. messagi' I 
from the erovvn, desiring tlu' advi(a‘ of the free par- ^ 
liament touching the funds. An humble address 
immediately vote<l by way (d* answer, pra>ing that 
his liighness would lake such methods as th<*y 
iniglit h(> ctrcctually ami speedily anuildlate<l. 

March I. An eiuiueiit i)hvsielau lined 200 marks 
in tlie king’s heneh, foi an imuMido at liaison’s 
that Halh-w aler \N as preferalile to holy-water. Three i 
hundred Highlanders, of the opposite party, with 1 
tlicir wi\es and cliildreii, massaen>d in S 
Tlie jiojie’s nuncio arri\cd tliis evening at Green- 
wich. 

-March 7. 'I hc pope’s nuncio makes his public 
entry: nmt at tin* Ko\al lAchangc h\ my lord mayor [ 
(a f'renchman) with the alderiiieii, mIio have all the j 
lu)nMur to kiss his toe ; piaieeeds to Paul’s ehurch- 
yanl ; met there by fatln-r O’lllaze, who invites him, 
in th(' name of tin* new ^ iear-geiu i al and his doctors, 
to a. camhustio licrt/tit'orinn^ just then going to lx* | 
(adehrated. H is emim'ma' accepts the idl’er kindly, | 
and attends them to Smithliidd, wliere the onlinary '■ 
is introduced and widl received. 'I'lic nuncio pro- 
ci'cds thence to St. James’s, where he had been | 
exjieefed for live hours — the nobility and giaait officers ' 
nf state all admitted to kiss his toe. A grand olliee 
opened the same night in Drury-lane for the sale 
of])ardons and indulgences. 

March 0. My little hoy Jacky taken ill of the itch. 
He hail been on the jiaradc with his godfather tin* 
day lu'forc, to see the life-guarbs, and had just 
touclied one of their plaids. 

March 12. His highness sends a message to the 
commons, acquainting them Avith his design of 
eqiiijiping a large fleet for the assistance of his gooil 
hrother of France, and for that purpose demanding 
two millions to he immediately raisi-d by a capitation. 
A warm ilchate thereon. His highness goes to the 
house of commons at 12 at night, places himsell in 
the speaker’s chair, and introduces the French am- 
bassador. His excellency makes a long speech, 
setting forth the many seiwices which his master had 
done this nation, and the great good-Avill he had 
always borne b^wards them, and eoiicluding Avith 
niany haughty menaces, in case they should ])roAe 
nngrat('f\d for all his favours, Ih'issecondedby 
the laird of Kcppoch, chancellor of the exelieipier. 
I'he speaker stands ii]>, and niters the Avord privih*ge, 
upon wliich he is sent to the ToAver. Then j’Mr. 
chancellor of the excheajucr moved that the mem- 
bers against the motion might have leave to AVith- 
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(IraAv; and, several having left the house, the ques* 
tioii was put, and carried in the affirmative, neniins 
contradieente. 

March 10. Lord C, J. W les and admiral 

V-» n hanged at Tyburn. Several others Avere 

reprieved on the rn(‘rit of having been enemies to 
those tAvo great men, and Avere only ordered to be 
Avhipped at the cart's tail. 

March 17. Fresh rumours of a plot — a riot in the 
city — a rising in the north — a. (l«*sc(‘!it in the Avest — 
confusions, uproars, commitments, liungings, burn- 
ings, &c. &c. 

vertmm non air.plius .iddam. 


No. 11. TFFSDAY, Jam aisy I t, 1746. 

Tii ‘rtf^teo'rotTu 

Auvaf4.iv ^Xiicrrriv ruiv Iv’ 

IN IMKKNTSS. 

TO TllK TIUJI-: PATH TOT. 


Sir, — I am a citizen, a haberdtisher by trade, and 
one of those pr*rsons to Avhom tin* Avoidd allow the 
epithets of AA'ise and nnident. And 1 enjoy' this 
cluiraeter the inon* asn ean fairly' assure myself I 
d(*S4Tve it ; nor am iiuh-hted on this ncconnt to any- 
thing hut my own regular conduct, unless to the 
good instructioTis Avitli Aviiich my father launched 
nn* iiit<» the Avorld, nml U]i0ii Avhich 1 formed this 
gland priiK'iple, “That there is no real value in 
anything hut money.” 

'I'lic truth of this jn-o^iosition m;iy h(? argued from 
h<*nct*, that it is the only thing in tlu* value of Avhich 
mankind an* agrccil ; for, as to all other matt(*is, 
Avhih* tln-y an* lu'ld in high estimation by soiin*, they 
aie disregarded ami lookf'd on as «‘h('a]) and Avorth- 
l«'ss by othc ^>ay, 1 h.dioviMl is difficult tc tiiui 
any tAvo persons Avho place an ('(jiial Aaluatioii or. 
aiiy virtiu*, good or gn'at i[iiarity, AvhatoAi'r. 

Now, haAing onc»' ('sttihlislicd this great rule, I 
haA'c, by reference to it, been enabled to set a cer- 
tain Aalue on ('verytbing ('Is(* ; in Avhich I havc 
g()V(*rn(‘d myself by Iavo cautions: 1st, NcAcr tc 
pnrebasi* t «)0 dear; and, 2n{Uy (wliich is a more un- 
common dcgn'c of wisdom), iScAi'rto overvalue, whai 
I am to sell ; by Avbich latter misconduct I liavr 
obsi-rved many ju'i'sons guilty of great impni- 
de 

It is not rny purpose to trouble you Avith exenqili- 
lieatioiis of tlu* foia’going rule in my ordinary 
calling: I shall ])roceeil to acipiaint you A\ith luy 
conduct concerning those things nhieh some silly 
people call invaluabli*, sucli as reputation, Aiilne^ 
seiist', beauty, jS:i*., all Avhicli I ha\e redmaal to a 
certain standard: “for,” as your friend Mr. Adams 
Hays in bis letter on the late fast, “ I imagiiu* eu*ry 
man, Avoman, and thing, to have their prici*.” His 
astonishment at Avhich truth made me smile, as I 
dare sAvear it did you; it is, indeed, agrceahle 
enough to the simjilieity of his character. 

Rut to proc(*«'d : — iii my youth 1 fell Aioleiitly 
ill loA'C Avith a M'l'y pretty' A\oman. She had a 
good fortune; hut it‘ an as .^)0tV. less than 1 could with 
Justice demand (I NNas heartily in lovi* with hei, 
that’s the truth of it ) ; I therefua* 1 ’ ' \ I'cii and 

ink (for I do nothing without them), and set down 
the partieulars in tlu* following manner : 

Mrs Amey Fairtace debtor to Stci'heu (irnb. 

£. s. d. 


For fortune, as per marriage 

Fcr contra creditor, 
rmprimis, to c.asii 

Item, to I.eauty (for sfie had a great 1 
deal, and I lia<I a great value lor it) I 


51)00 00 00 

4.500 00 00 
100 00 00 
2 X 
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Item, to wit as per conversation . 2 10 00 

Item, to her aflcction for me . . 30 00 00 

Item, to good housewifery, a sober, 

chaste education, and being a good 50 00 00 
workwoman at her needle, in all J 
Item, to her skill in music . . 1 01 00 

Item, to dancing . , . , 00 00 00 

4083 I I 00 

Mrs. Arney debtor 6000 00 00 

t*cr contra creditor 4083 1 1 00 

Due to balance . . . ,310 08 00 

You see, sir, I strained as liard as possible, and 
placed a higher value pt'rhaps on her several per- 
fections than others would have done ; but the 
balance still remained against, her, and 1 was reduced 
to the necessary alternative of saerilieing that sum 
for ever, or of quitting my mistress. Y'ou mtiy 
easily guess on wliieli a prudent man would deter- 
mine. — Indeed I had sulKcient reason to be after- 
wards pleased witli my prudence, as sin; proved to 
be a less valuable woman llnA 1 imagined ; for, two 
years afterwards, having liad a eoiisiderable loss in 
trade, by which the balance above was satislied, I 
renewed my addresses, but tlie false-liearted creature 
(forsooth) refused to see me. 

A second occasion which I Iiad for my pen and 
ink, in this way, was when the situation t)f my 
affairs, after some losses, was sue!i that 1 <!oiild 
clearly have j)ut 1500/. in my pocket by breaking. 
The account then stoc'd thus : — ■ 

£. 5. d. 

Stephen Grub, debtor to cash . 1500 00 00 

Per contra creditor. 

To dang<‘r to soul as per perjury . 10.) 00 00 

To danger to body as j)or felony . 1000 00 00 

To loss of reputation . . . 500 00 00 

To eoiiscieiKJe as i)er injuring others 00 02 00 

To incid(mtal charges, trouble, 1 00 00 OO 

1 am convinc('d yon are so good a master of 
figures, that 1 need not cast up llie balance, which 
must so visibly have determined me to preserve, tlie 
character of an honest man. 

Not to trouble you with more instances of a life 
of which you may easily guess tlie whole by this 
specimen (for it hath been entirely transacted by my 
golden rule), 1 shall liasteii to ap])ly this rule, by 
which I suppose many other j)(U’sons in this city 
conduct themselves, to the present times. 

And here, sir, have we not nrasoii to suppose 
that some good men, for want of duly considering 
the danger of tlieir pro])(;rly, &c., from ihe present 
rebellion and low state of ])ublie credit, have been 
too tenacious of their money on tiie present occa- 
sion ; for, if we admit that tlie wliole is in danger, 
surely it is the office of prudeufa} to be generous of 
the lesser part, in order to secure the greater. 

Let us see how this stamls on jiaper; for thus 
only we can argue with certainty. 

Suppose, then, the given sum of your property be 

20 , 000 /. 

The value of securing this will be more or less, in 
proportion to the danger ; for the truth of which I 
need only appeal to the common practice of insur- 
ance. 

If the chance then be twenty to one, it follows 
that the value of insurance is at an average with 
1000/., and proportionally more or less as the danger 
is greater or Jess. 

There are, besides, two other articles, which I 
had like to have forgot, to wJiieh every inaii almost 
affixes some value. These are ndigioii and liberty. 


Suppose therefore we set down 

£. s, d. 

Religion at ... . 00 15 10 

And liberty ;it . . . . DO 02 00 

And 1 think none hut a profligate fellow can 
value them at a lower rate ; it follows, that to secure 
them from the same proportion of danger as ubov e 
is worth 10^1. 

Now tliis last sum may he undoubtedly saved, as 
it would not he missed or called for, if men would 
oidy seriously consider the preservation of what is so 
infinitely more valuable, their property, and ad- 
vance their money in its defence in due proportion 
to the degree of its danger. And as there is nothing 
so pleasant us clear gain, it must give some satisfac- 
tion to every thinUiug man tliat, while he risks his 
money for the preservation of his property, his reli- 
gion ami liberty are tossrMl liim into tlie bargain. 

Yon sec, sir, I have fairly balanced between tliose 
hot-headed ZJ'ulots wlio s(;t these; eonvi;nienees 
above the value of money, and those prulligate 
wicked people who treat them as matters of no 
concern or moment. 

I have therefore been a little surprised at the 
backwardness of some very prudent men on this 
occasion ; for it would be really doing tln’iii aii in- 
jury to suspect they do nut set a just value on 
money, -wliile <*very ucliou ot‘ their lives demonstrates 
the contrary. I can therefore impute tliis eoncluet 
only to a fuin pi'isuasioii that there will be foolish 
people enow found wlio from loyalty to their 
king, zeal for their eonntry, or some other ridiculous 
principle, will suhseiilx' suJlieient sums lor tlie 
dcdiuHM! of the puhlie ; and so they might save tlieir 
own money, whiih will still ineri'ase iu \alue in 
proportion to the distress and [)o\erly of the na- 
tion. 

This would ho certainly a wise and right way of 
reasoning, and sueli a eondiiet must be lii.glily eom- 
mendable, if tlie fact siqiposiul was li ne ; for, as 
nothing is so truly great as to turn the jieiiii} ^vilil^’ 
the world suspects )our ruin, so to convert tlie 
misfortunes cf a whoh; eoniinunity to \our own 
emolument must be a thing highly eligible by every 
good man, i. e. every Plumb. Jiul 1 am afraid tliis 
rule will reach only private pmsons at most, and 
cannot exUnid to tliose whose exaiiqiles, while they 
keej) their own purses siiut, lock np the purses of 
all their iieigliljours. 

A fallacy of tlie same kind I am afraid we fall 
into when we refuse to loud our monc} to the go- 
vernment at a moderate iiiten'st, in hopes of extort- 
ing more from the ])ublie purse; with wliieli thouglit 
a very good sort of man, a 1‘lamb, seemed y(;sterday 
to hug himself, iu a eonvi'rsation wliieli we had upon 
this subject ; but upon the iieariist eoiiiputatioii I 
could make with my pmi, which I handled the mo- 
ment he left me, I find that tliis v(.*ry person, who 
proposed to gain I per cent, in 20,000/., would, by 
the con.seqnential elleet on the public credit, be a 
clear loser of 2 1. 

Ill short, I am afraid ci'rtain persons may at this 
lime run tlie hazard of a fate wliich too often attends 
very wise men, who have not on all occasions a 
recourse to figures, and may incur tin* censure of an 
old proverb, by being “ penny wise and pound fool- 
is!i.*' And since 1 may be involved against my will 
iu the calamity, 1 shall he obliged to you if you will 
publish these cautions from, sir, your humble 
servant^ Stkimikn Giiub. 

N.li. As your jiapia* .sijpplie.s tlie place of tnree 

evening posts, I save hjd. per week by it; tbf 

wliieli pray aeeejit my aeknowledgnient. 
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No. 13. TUESDAY, January 28, 1746. 

Qui non rccte institnuiU at<j[uc crudiunt lilwros, non soMm 
liberiM sed et reipublicic I'aciunt injuriarn.— C ickho. 

Mr. Adams havint' favoured me with a second 
letter, 1 shall it to tlie public without any apo- 
lojxy. If anythin^r in it sliould at first a little shoek 
those nuiders who know the world better, I hope 
they will make allowances for the ignorance and 
biniplieity of the writer. 

TO TIIR TRUE TATRIOT. 

My worthy Eriend, — 1 am concerned to find, 
by all our public accounts, that the rebels still con- 
^tinue ill the land. In my last 1 evidently proved 
that their successes were owing to a judgment de- 
nounced against our sins, and concluded with some 
exhortations for averting the Divine anger by the 
only methods which suggested tliernselves to my 
mind. Thes(‘ exhortations, by the event, 1 perceive 
have not had that regard paid to them I Iiad reason 
to ('xpeef. Indeed, 1 arn the more coiillnned in this 
conjecture, hy a lad wliom I lately met at a neigh- 
bouring baiainct’s, where I sojourned the two last 
da)s of liie year, with rny good friend Mr. Wilson. 

'this lad, whom 1 imagined to have been come 
from school to visit bis friends for the holidays (for 
thoiigli he is p(‘rlia))s of sullielent, age, I found, on 
(‘xaniination, be was not yet ipialifieri for the uni- 
versity j, is, it seems, a man ski Juris ; ami is, as I 
gather from the yoniig damsels. Sir .lohn’s dangh- 
tiM's, a memhei of the smnety vi' boirrs. I kno^v not 
whether I spell the word riglit ; for lam notashamed 
to say I innther understand its etymology nor true 
import, as it hath lu'ver once occurn'd in any lexicon 
or dictionary which I hav(' yet jienised. 

Whatever this soeiidy may be, ('itluM* the lad wdth 
wlioin I connmnied is an unw tu'thy ineinl)er, or it 
wouhl b(‘e()ni(^ the government to put it down liy 
authority; for he uttered many things during our 
disc()nrsc for which I wouhl have avcU sconrge<l any 
of the yi>ii!h under my care. 

He had not long entered the chamber Ixdbre he 
af‘(|uainted the damsels that he aiul his companions 
had carried the op«‘ra, in <»pposition to the puts; l.»\ 
wliich I afterwards learnt, he meant all sober ami 
iliscreet jiersons. “ And fags !*' says he (I am afraid, 
though, he made use of a wau se woid), “ we expected 
the bishops wouhl have intmferetl ; but if tliey bad 
we sliould have silenced them.'’ I then thought to 
iiijself. Stripling, if I had you well horsed on the 
hack of another lad, I would leach you more reve- 
ri nce to their lordships. 

'fhis opera, I am informed, is a diversion in which 
prodigious sum of money, more than is to he col- 
lect (m 1 »)iit of twenty parishes, is lavished .away on 
htreign (‘unuchs and papists, very scandalous to be 
snll’ered at any time, espi'cially at. a season w'hen both 
war ami famine hangover our beads. 

During the whole time of our repast at dinner the 
young g(>iitleman entertained us with an account of 
several drums and routs at which he had been |;re- 
sent. 'riu'se, are, it seems, large congregations oi 
oien imd women, who, instead of assembling together 
to hear something tliat is good, nay, or to divert 
themstdves with gamhols, whidi might be allowed 
now and tin ti in lioliday times, meet for no other 
pnrjiose hut that of gaming, for a whole guinea and 
inucli more at a staki^. At tliis married woimm sit 
bp all night, nay, sometimes till om* or two* in the 
biortiing, neglect their families, lose tlndr money, 
ftnd S(»mo, Mr. Wilson says, Iiave been snspt'cted of 
doing even worse than that. A'et this is snlfereil in 
^ Christian kingdom ; nay f ijund prorsus incrcdihilr 


estjt the holy sabhath is, it sc-ems, prostituted to 
these wicked re veilings ; and card-j)laying goes on 
as publicly then as on any other day ; nor is this 
only among the young lads and damsels, who might 
be supposed to know no better, but men advanced 
ill years, and grave matrons, are not ashamed of be- 
ing caught at the same pastime. O tempora ! O 
mores ! 

When grace was said after meat, and the damsels 
departed, the lad hi‘g:i,n to grow more wicked. Sir 
John, who is an honest Englishriian, hath no other 
wine hut that of Portugal. 'I'liis our hoire could not 
drink; and wlien sir Jolin very nobly declared he 
scorned to indulge liis palate with rarities, for which 
he must furnish the foe with money to carry on a 
w'ar with the nation, the stripling replied, “ Kat the 
nation!” (God fi)rgive me for repeating such words,) 
“ 1 had rather live under French government than 
be debarred from Frencli wine.” Oho, my youth ! 
if I liad you liorsed, thinks I again. — Ilut, indeed, 
sir Jolm well scourged him with his tongue for that 
expression, and I should have hoped he liad made 
him ashamed, had not his subsequent beliaviour 
shown him totally void of grace. For when sir 
John asked him for a toast, which you know is 
another word for drinking the health of one’s friend 
or wife, or some person of public eminence, lie 
named the health of a married woman, tilled out 
a bumper of wine, sw ore he would drink her health 
ill vinegar, and at last openly professed he wouhl 
commit adulti'ry with her if he could, Proh pwlor ! 
Nay, and if such a sin might fnlmit of any aggrava- 
tion, sin* is it seems a hnlv of very high degree, et 
quidem^ the w ife of a lord. 

I\t. dies et chorta def rerent so imnia vellem percur-^ 
rer(\n}ii1tn quldem linpura it inipudieu qnre 7nemorarv 
neJiiSy rcciinrd. Nor is this yontli, it seems, a mon- 
ster or prodigy in the age he lives ; on tlie contrary, 
i am told he is an exemplar only of all the rest. 

lint 1 now jiroeei'd to what must surjirise you. 
After he liad sjient an hour in rehearsing all the 
vi<-cs to whicli youth liave. been cviu* too much ad- 
dicted, and shown ns that he was possessed of them 
all — I t (pii i/npudicusy adidtery ffaneOy aleity -manUy 
rentre penr, bonii potrla hiceraieruty he began to en- 
ter upon politics : 

O prnccrcs console opus an haruspice nohis ! 

This stvipliniT, tliis hoire, this rake, discovered 
likewise all tlie wiekcilness pei'uliar to ag(', and that 
he had not, witli those Niees wliicli ]u-oeeed from the 
w'annth of youth, oui' of the virtues which we 
sliould naturally e\])eet from the same sanguine 
dis])ositioii. lie shioved us that grey hairs could 
add nothing hut hypocrisy to him; for he iivoweil 
public prostitution, langlu'd at all lioiionr, jiiihlic 
spirit, and patriotism ; aiul gave convincing proofs 
that the most phlegmatic old ini.^er njiou earth could 
not bo so(»ner tempted with gold to jicrpietrate the 
most horritl iniipiities tlian hiinscH. 

M’hcther this voiilli he [quud n's credo) concerned 
himself in the public weal, or w hef her lie have his 
information from others, I hojx' he greatU cxci'eded 
the truth in what he delivcri'd on this siiliject ; tor 
wais he to h(> helievetl, the conclusion we niiist draw 
would he, that the only concern of our great men, 
even at this time, was for places and pensions; that, 
instead of appluug themselves to renovate and re- 
store our sick aiul tlroopiug (‘ommonwcal, tln'v were 
struggling to get closest to her heart, and, like 
leeches, to suck her last diop of vital blood. 

I hope, hoAvcvm*, bctti'r things, and that this lad 
deserves a go<)<I >‘>(l as well for l>iiig as for all his 
other iniqnil) • -and if his inirmits do not take .rare- 

2 X 2 
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10 have it well laid out, I ciin assure them they have 
much to answer for. 

Mr. Wilson now found me grow very uneasy, as, 
indeed, I had been from the beginning, nor could 
anything but respect to the company liuNe prevented 
me from correlating the boy long bel’ort' ; he tliere- 
fore endeavoured to turn the diseourse, and asked 
our spark when he left London ? To which he an- 
swered, the Wedncsiiay bet’ore. “ How, sir ?” said 
I ; “ travel on Cliristrnas-day (” “ AVas it so ?” says 

he; “fags! that’s more than I knew; but why not 
travel on Chiislmas-day as well as any other?” 
“ AA^hy not?” said I, lifting my voice', for I liad lost 
all patience; “was you not brought up intlio Chris- 
tian religion ? Did you never learn ) our cateehisni ?’* 
He then burst out into an nninaniierly laugh, and 
80 provoked me, that 1 shoulil certainly have 
smote him, had I not laid my ciahsti<k ilown 
in the wimlow, and had not -Air. Wilson bi'i'ii lor- 
tunatcly placed hetwi'i'n ns. “ Odso! Air. Larson,” 
says he, “are you there? I wonder 1 had not 
smoked you hel’oi e.” “ ISmoke me !” answcnal 1, and 
at the same time leaped from my ciiair, my wrath 
being highly kindled. At which instant a jacka- 
napes, wdio sat oil my left hand, whipped iny peruke 
from my l)ea<l, w'hich 1 no sooner perceived than 1 
porrected him a reim mhraiu e over the face, w Inch 
laid him spra.wling on the floor. 1 wais afti-rwards 
concerned at the blow', though the consvipience was 
only a bloody nose, and tlu; lad, who was a com- 
panion of the other’s, and had uttered many wicked 
things, w’hich I [ireterinitled in my narrative, very 
well deserved corn'ction. 

A bustle now' arose, not w'orth recounting, whicli 
ended in my departure with Mr. AV'ilson, though we, 
had purposed to tarry there that niglit. 

In our way home we both lamented the peculiar 
hardness of this country, wliicli st'iuns bent on its 
own destruction, nor will take warning by any visit- 
ation, till the utmost wrath of Divine vengeance 
overtakes it. 

In discoursing upon this subject, we imputed 
much of tlie present prolligmiy to the notorious want 
of care in jiarents in tlie education of youth, who, 
as my frieml informs me, witli very little scliool- 
learning, and not at all instructed ( ne minimi; quUlc/u 
imbuti) ill any principh’s of religion, virtm*, and 
morality, arc brought to the gnvit city, or seat to 
travel to other great cities alnoad, hclbre they are 
twenty years of age, where they become their own 
masters, and enervate both their Oodies and minds 
with all sorts of diseases and vices before they are 
adult. 

I shall conclude with a passage in AiistolI<‘’s 
Uolitics, lih. viii. cap 1. ()r< ^£v ow tv 

^ecki<rra ‘r^/ty/u.etnuTiov tjjv tw viw •rxtauavj ovlits 
af ct/n.’pO’oTjT'/jtrui' X6C4 yoL^ tv T*<f ToXifriv ou ytyy/ofjkivov 
nuTo, (ikiivTii TUf •yeoktruu.-,, A\ Inch, for the sake of 
women, and those few geiitleiiK'n who do not uinhu'- 
stand Greek, J have rendered somewhat paraphras- 
tically in the vi'rnacnlar : — “Mo man can doubt hut 
that the education of youth ought to be the principal 
care of every legislator ; by the neglect of which, great 
mischief accrues to the civil polity in every city.” 

I am, while you write like an honest man and a 
good Christian, your hearty fi'iciid and well-wisher, 
Abraham Adams. 

No. 23. TUESDAY, April 8, 1746. 

Insanus {Aiiris vid<'at«ir eo quod 

Maxima pars hominum morbo juctutur ccvlem. — II or. 

I HAVE heard of a man who heli(;ved there was no 
real existence in the world hut iiimself; and that 


whatever he saw without him was mere phantom 
and illusion. 

This philosopher, I imagine, hath not had many 
fjillowers ill theory ; jind yet, if we w ere to deri''e 
the priueiples of iminkiiul from their practice, we 
should be almost persuaded that somewlnil like this 
madness had j)ossessed not only jtaiticular men, but 
tlieir several orders and professions. Tor tliough 
they do not absolutely deny all existence to other 
persons and things, y(!t it is certain they hold them 
of no consequence, and litth; worth their eonsider- 
atioii, unless they trench somew’hat towanls tlieir 
ow'ii oriler or calling. 

As ail instance of this, let us observe tliree or 
four nieinhers of any ynofession met togetlier in a 
general company ; tliongli it he lu^ver so large, they 
make no scrnjile of (’ngrossing tht^ whole convt'rsa- 
tion, and turning it to tlunr own jnofession, without 
the least consideration of all the othi')- jicrsoiis jircsi'iit. 

Anotlier example of tin* same temper may be seen 
in the monopolising particular words, ami conliniiig 
their meaning to tlieir own ynirposes, as if the rest 
of the world had in riaility im right to their a[)pli- 
cation. A signal iiisiaiiee of w hich is in the adjective 
)d. A wor<l whicli of all others mankind would 
b'ast wisli to be debarri’d from the use of, or from 
ajiprojiriating to themselves ami tlieir friends. 

Xow, wlieii tin* diviin*, the ireethinki'r, the 
citi/.en, the whig, the lory, eSic., pronounce such an 
lividiial to he a good man, it is jilaiii that they 
have all so many dill'ereiit iin aiiiiigs ; and hi; may 
he a very good man in the opiuiou if one in the 
iipaiiy, who would be a veiy liah one in that of 
all the olhi'is. 

1 remmiihi'i- to liave supped last winter at a sur- 
geon’s wliere were present some others of the I'aeulty. 
The gentleman of the liousi; deelared be bad a very 
good subject above in the garret. As tin* gi.'ntleiiiaii 
who said tliis was, I knew, himself as good a subject 
as ajiy in the kingdom, 1 could not avoid surprise at 
his choosing to eonriiie such a person in a cold uigiit 
in such a plan* ; but 1 soon found my mistake, 
and that this good subject liad been hanged the day 
before for a most heinous lelony. 

All error of the sann* kind once happened to me 
amongst some gentlemen of tlu; army, who all 
agreed tliat one Air. Tliuiiderson was tlie best man 
in England. I own 1 was somewhat staggered 
when 1 heard lie. was a (an poral of grenadiers ; hut 
how^ much more was 1 astouislied wlii'ii I found tliat 
he hud half a dozen wives, and w as the wickedest 
fellow in the whole regiment! 

1 cannot quit thi.s bead without remarking tliat 
mueli inconvenience may arise from these mistakes; 
and one indciil hapjieiu'd in the last-mentioned 
instance ; for a grave wealthy widow, of above forty, 
in the town wliere the regiment was (jiiartereil, 
having doubtless heard the same character of this 
man from his ollieers, and misunderstanding them, 
as I myself had done before their exjilunatioii, fell 
in love with his goodness, and married him. A 
third example may lx* diaw n from the attention oI 
the readers of hooks, or the spectators at jilavs. I 
have somewhere heard of a geograjiher vvlio re- 
ceived no otlicr pleasure from the yTiieid of Viigil 
than by tracing out the V’oyagi* of yEneas in tlie 
map. To which I may add a certain coaehiiiaker, 
who, having suilieieiit Latin to read the story ef 
Phaeton in the Metamorphoses, shook his head that 
80 line a genius for riiaking chariots as Ovid had 
was throw'll away on making poems. 

This s€*llis]i attention (if 1 may so call it) in the 
gpcctators at our theatres must bo eviilent to alhvhc 
have ever frequented them. Every joke on * 
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courtier’s not paying his debts is sure to receive a 
tlnmdoring applause froiri the j)it and galleries. 
Tills debt is, however, paid by the boxes, on the 
first facetious allusion to horns, or any other sym- 
bol of cuckoldom. Indeed, the whole house are 
seldom unanimous in their claps, unless wlnui the 
ridicule is against the ministry, the law, or the 
clergy ; whence, I suppose, that as governuiciit, law, 
and religion are lookeil upon as tlie great grievances 
of the nation, the wliole audience think themselves 
alike interested in tlnur deinolilion. 

I knew a gentleman, who had great delight in 
observing the hnniours of ihe vulgar, and for that 
purpose us«‘«l freipiently to mount into the uppm* 
gallery. Hero, as he told me, he once si'ated him- 
self between two persons, one of whom ho soon 
discovered to he a brokim tailor, and the other a 
servant in a country family just arrived in town. 
The play was Henry Ihe Eigiilli, with that august, 
represenlal ion of the coronation. 'J'iie former of 
tiiesig instead of admiring the great maguiticenee 
exhihited in that ceremony, oliserved with a sigli 
“ 'That he believed vi’ry few of those clothes were 
paid for.” Ami the latter, being asked how he UIvimI 
th(‘ play (being file lirst he had ever seen), an- 
flwmvMl, “ It was all very tine ; hut nothing caim* up, in 
his o[)iniou, to the ingimuity of siiulling (he candles.” 

I cannot omit the following story, which I think 
a very strong example of the temper 1 have above 
romaiked. I n'lmMiiher to ha\ e Ix-mi present at a 
ci'rtaiii religious assembly of the people ealh'd Me- 
thodists where tln^ iireatdim’ miimal the following 
text: “ It is repnrl».'d that forniiat ion is among you.” 
The whole congregation, as wi'll as nnself, expected, 

I heliev(.', a wliolesome disst'rfatioii tm nil erimin d 
converse hetwi'en tiie sexes ; ami ''Onie, who laboured 
under suspicions of that Kind, iiegan to expre^js 
inucli ajijireliensioii ami iineasiacss in their coun- 
tenances ; imt, tf) our great surprise, the sermon was 
eiuirely confined to tlie former jiart of tie* text, and 
■we were only iii.struefcd in tin; nature ami various 
kinds of rej'orts. 'I'liis gave me some cuiiosity to 
impiire into the character nf so extraordinary a 
preacher, ami I found, to my perfect sati'^faction, 
tliat he liad got liis living many years by cidlecting 
nviieles of m*ws for one c)f tin- public [»ajM*rs. 

if we rellect si’rioiisly on this disposition ol nian- 
Uiml, so llni^ers:llly everted in piivalc* lite, it will 
hvid us to account for the hehaviuiir of men ami 
parlies in public ; and vve shall lose much ot that 
surprise wliicli might otlu'rw ise naturally enough 
atlect us, from oliserviiig the rigid adherence which 
men of no dishonest characters preserve to their own 
Jiarty ami their ow’ii schemes. Hence it is that 
men Icm’ouk’ mon* tin' subjta’ts of our < misideratioii 
tlian measures; ami hence it hath sonn'times hap- 
fi'Mied that men (ami those not the w'orst ol men 
neither) have been more intent on advancing their 
own selienies than on advancing tin: good ot the 
public, ami wouhl have, risked the preservation of (he 
latter, rather than have given up the pursuit of the 
former. I have said it — I have invented it — I liave 
writ upon it —are as substantial arguments witli 
some politicians as they are with the doctor in 
(lil Bias, who Iiad writ on the virtues of hot water, 
and therefore refused to agree witli those who pre- 
scribe cold. I'o say the trutli, this partiality to 
ourselves, our own oyiiiiions, and our own party, 
hath introduced many dangerous evils into cominon- 
■wealths. It is tliis hiinuMir which ket*ps up the 
name of jaeobitism in tliis kingdom ; and it is thi.' 
humour only from which his pri*seiit majesty or liis 
administration can derive a single enemy within it. 
The OrrosrnoN (if a haiidfsil of men, and those for 
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the most part totally insignificant, as well in fortune 
(IS abilities, are worthy that name) would, I believe, 
be puzzled to give any better reason for their con- 
duct than the afoie.said doctor, or thap parson Adams 
hath done for them, who says, that opposition is 
derived from the verb oppono^ and that the English 
of the verb oppono is to oppose. 

No. 24. TUESDAY, Aprii, 15, 1740. 

Medici medium pertiinditc veiiam. — Juv. 

1 HAVK heard it often objected to the friends of the 
government, when tln'y have exiiressed their ap- 
prelumsioiis of a jacohite party in this kingdom, 
that these fears were counterfeited, in order to form 
an argument for the siqiport of a standing army, or 
to excuse some other ministerial schemes ; for that, 
in reality, the very seeds of jaeobitism were de- 
stroyed, and rooted out from the minds of every pro- 
te.stant ihitisli subject. 

J am not ashamed to own myself to have been one 
of the many who >vere imposed on by these sugges- 
tions ; I am much more eoncerned to sc^e that this 
was an imposition, and that experience should at 
last have convinced every man that there are still 
some persons (an iiicoiisidcrahle party indeed, when 
compared to the number of lo\al subjects) who 
profess tin.' protestaiit religion, while they wish well 
to the designs of a popish pretender. 

The priiieipal motive which induced me to hold 
my former opinion was the reasonahleness of it. I 
(ir>!)eli(‘ved the existence of protestaiit jaeobitism 
from the same prineiiiles whieh ins[)ir(' me to deny 
my assent to many of these strange relations which 
(MTtai.i voyage-writers n'count to us. I lookinl upon 
such an animal as a greati'i* monster than the most 
romantic, of these wadters have (wer described, and 
was therefore easily pm-sutided to credit those who 
very sohnnuly assured us there was no such to bo 
found in the land. 

1 have hitherto avoided any contest with these 
sort of gi'iitlemen, not from the contempt of so poor 
a victory, for 1 should think my labours well be- 
stowed hi bringing the weakest of them over to the 
cause of truth, hut, in plain Ihct, they are the last 
persons with whom I xvould willingly enter the lists 
of disputation, from absolute despair ofsmjcess ; for 
what is so ilillicult to answer as nothing, or what more 
impossible to be evinced than the light of the suii 
to him who hath not eyes to discern it? 1 have there- 
fore greatly admired the patriotism of those heroes 
who haxe formerly wastial much ot their time to 
]u-ove that inillioiis wme not intended by an all- 
good Being for the use and wainton di-^position of 
one man ; that a protestaiit church Avas not tibso- 
Iiitely secure under the protect ion of a prince who 
looks on himself as hound by his religion, niul that 
oil pain of daiiinalion, to (hstroy it; tliat a magis- 
trate, attempting to di'stroy those hn\s and constitu- 
tions Avhich he was sworn ami obliged to deteiid, 
forfeited that power whieli he so entirely peneited; 
W'itli nnmherless other jin»i)ositious eijually plain and 
d«'monstrahle, orrallier imb ed self-cMdeiit. tso tleat, 
if the ahsunlitv of their tenets was not ot itsell siilh- 
cientlv apparent, ami di.l not glare them in the lace, 
it hath been so irrefragably prove.l by the labours of 
those good men w’hohaAeumlertakim the delence 
of the revolution, that the jacobites of this age have 
im other excuse li'ft but that of not being able lo 

*** Tiii3 is an excuse which I am sensible may be 
fairly pleaded by many, and those none of tiie least 
consid.'rahle pilhirs of the party. There have been, 
however, some who have not only read, but have 
endeavoured to answer thi’se writers ; and have very 
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modestly ait em [/ted to oppose the common sense of 
mankind in a j)oint wherein their highest interest is 
concerned. 

As such performances are seldom long-lived, few 
of them have reached our days; l)iit the following 
.etter, wlucli I look upon as a very curious piece, and 
which was written in the reign of the late king 
'William, contains, I believe, the sum of all tlioso 
arguments whicli have been ever used on the belialf 
of jacobitisiii ; I shall therefore give it the reader, 
after having j)remised that it was written by a non- 
niror to his son at Oxiord. 

“Dkau Son, — 1 received yours of the Ith past, 
and am so well satislied witli your coiuluct on the 
birthday of that old rump rogue with an orange, that 
1 have sent you a draft on your tutor, according to 
your desire. As long us my sou preserves his prin- 
ciples sound, I shall not be angry at any frolics of 
youth. Provided, therefore, you never get drunk but 
on holidays (as the go\erJiment an^ pleased to call 
them), and in toasting the damnation oft lie ramp, and 
confusion to the day, &c., you may confess yourself 
freely, without fear of iiicuiriug my dis]»leasun‘. 1 
approve the company you keep mueh. lie sure not 
to herd with the sons of eourtiers ; for there is no 
conscience nor honesty in them ; nor will the nation 
ever thrive till the king enjoys Ins own again; a 
lieallh wliich 1 never fail to drink every day of my 
life in a bumper, and 1 hope you do the like. 1 shall 
never think 1 can remind you often enough of these 
matters ; for I had rather see you hanged for your 
true king than enjoj iiig a place under this orange 
rascal, who has undone tlie nation. Our family have 
always, I thunk God, heeii of the same kidney, and 
I hope will remain so to all jiostm ity. It is the true 
old cause, and we will live and die by it, boy. 
Damn the ruiii]) ! that is my motto. Old Ihiglaiid 
will never see any good da)s (ill it is thoroughly 
roasted. \our goilfutlier, sir Jolui, dined witli me 
yesterday : he asked kindly aftm* you. We drank 
nine bottles apiece of stum, and talked over all 
matters. We sitarcc uttered a word for wdiich the 
rascally whigs would not have hanged us ; but 1 
desire no better from fellows who would pull down 
the church if they had it in their power. I fear not, 
however, tliat it w ill be able to stand iii spite of all 
their malice, and that 1 shall ilriiik church and 
king as long as I live. You know what king 1 mean. 
God remove him from that side of tlic water on 
which ho now is ! Let every man have Ids own, 1 
say, and I am sure th.at is the sentiment of aii honest 
man, and of one who abhors tliese persecuting 
rascals, who make men j)ay for their consciences. 
But do thou, my boy, rather submit to their power 


than court their favour ; for right is ffght ; and, though 
might may overcome it, it can never be abolished. 
If kings derive their power from heaven, men can 
have no just pretence to deprive theiiKd it. Orange 
hath no such right. AYe know he W'us made by jiieii, 
and consequently his title cannot he deduced from 
heaven. \ our tutor informs me you luive'heen in 
great apprehension for tin* churcli at Oxford, and we 
ill the country agree it is in danger : but let her 
enemies do what tliey can, honest hearts will continue 
to drink to }u‘r preservation; and, while the wliig.s 
see the uiiulteralile determination of our party, tliey 
will always he afraid of executing their wicked pur- 
pose.s. As to (axes, we must expi'ct them, wlnle 
the government is in sucli liamls, and the true king 
in banishment. A whig justice of peace at the ses- 
sions the other day had the impudence* to tell me 
they were imposed by parliament ; but how can 
that he a parliament which w ants one part in three 
e)f its constituents ; nay, and that the head '? Is not 
the head superior to the body ? And, conseqiienll^ , 
liath not the king a better right to impose taxc's lli.ui 
lords ami commons without a kingf l^et right take 
place, say 1, and then we w ill pay williont grumbling ; 
but to be taxeil by a rump, a set of whigs ami pres- 
byterians, and fellows with au orange in tlieir 
mouths — 1 will drink confusion to them as long as 
I can .stand. However, 1 hope soon to see better 
times, ami that we may change our healths, and 
drink to onr frii'iuls ojM'iily ; for we are assured here 
by some Roman catholie priests, wlio are honcstcr 
follows than whigs, and may be brought over to go 
to church iu time, that the Eri'iicli king will do his- 
utmost to restore us again to our liberties and pio- 
pt‘rties ; for which reason we always drink his 
health and success iinmcdiately afli'i* cluireh and 
king, and confusion to tin? rump. I liojx? }ou will 
do tlio same at jourc.luh at Oxford ; for take it from 
me as 1 have it from others, that all the hopes this 
nation have of being preserved is from that quartm-. 
Indeed, there wants no other reason for our drink- 
ing him than that the whigs are his enemies ; for 
nothing can ever bt? good for this nation which those 
rascals wish well to. I am sure no one ever sus- 
pectctl me of wdshiiig well to tlie pope, and yet 1 
would ilriiik liis lu'allh sooner than 1 would tl'.at ot 
a preshyteriaii. 1 hope you will never converse 
with any such, but, wdicii you can’t lind true church 
of Liiglaiidmen, rather cliouse papists, for tlu*y ;ire 
less enemies to our church; and that they would 
destroy it must he a lie, because the whigs say it ; 
but confusion to them, and may the king enjoy his 
own again, will always be I he toast of,” &c. 
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BY JOHN TUOTl'-PLAlU, ESQ. 


No. IS, SATUKDAV, AIaucii 12, n4«. 

TO THE WKITEri OF TIfE JACOIJITE JOUUNAL. 

Sin, — You have here a translation of a Latin 
]Mem, entitled, iJe Arte Jacobitica^ in three books. 
I have sent you the English version of tlie first book, 
because I have been told that Jacobites are no scho- 
lars, and understand no Latin. If you like this, you 
may hereafter rect?ive tlio translation of the second 
book. Meantime, 1 remain yours, &c. 

M. O. A. J. 

Horace wrote the Art of Poetry, Ovid the Art of 


Love, and I write the Art of Jacobitism. — Conn?, 
Tisijilione, from liell, bring witli thee ill-judging 
zeal and obstinate Ingotry, and in8[)ire nu* witli all 
thy furies, w hile I teach the black art of jacobitism. 
*Twas thou that didst instruct the holy inquisitors, 
and those miscreants that belied the? sacred naiin? 
of Jesus, to einbrue tlieir bauds in Christian blood. 
IV or hast thou been unmindful of the English nation ; 
we too can boast our Lauds, our Sachmerels, our 
•♦ok^*ippen’''. [Here several proper naint?8 were 
doubtless in tin? original, but the rats or moths have 
devoured them.] 
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First of all, learn the art of lying and misrepre- 
eentiiig, Fliiig dirt enough, and some will certainly 
stick. Fou may venture to abuse the king himself; 
but do this with caution, for the sake of your ears ami 
he:id. Blit spare not his ministers; give a wrong 
turn to their most plausible actions. If they prose- 
cute the war with vigour, swear they are neglectful; 
if tliey desire a peace, call tliem cowards ; if war, 
call tliem Irlood-thirsty, and seekers Jiftcr the ruin 
of their country. 'Twas by sucli arts as tliesc that 
tlie brave Marlliorough and the just (jodolphin fell 
a victim to the intrigues of Harl«;y and ***, You 
may add j)('rjury to your lies. Jupiter, ’tis said, 
laughs at tlie piujury of lovers ; he has many a time 
forsw^orii himself to Juno. You have Jupiter for 
your example : Avhat can a pagan like yourself desire 
more { 

The next thing you ar(^ to remember is, to feign 
a love to your country and religinii ; the less you 
have of* both tlie better you can feign both. O 
liberty! O virtm* ! () my country! Remember to 
have such expressions as these constantly in your 
mouth. Words tlo W'onders with silly people ; hut 
don’t too openly discover your design of ruining 
jour country by chaiigiiig the religion of it, ami 
iutrodueing arbitrary jiower and a popish king. 
Don’t be caught in jour own traj). Ri'iiiemher tln^ 
cud of Perillus, who was burnt in lus own bull ; 
and jou may he niiiicd yourself Ijcfoie jou bring 
al.»out tlie ruin of your country. Keep thendbre to 
general terms, and never descend to purticnlars. 
You may wish tilings w'ent better. You can’t tell, 
but surely ’twas better in gootl Queen Anna’s days, 
or ill tin? baeehanaliau times of (diaries, or in the holy 
marlyr’s reign. At the mentioning the maitj r you 
may drop a tear ; and if you are sure of your silly 
company you may swear the present ministry cut olf 
his Iteail. Anachronism in politics is no more faulty 
than anachidiiism in poetry. If jou are among 
g>' 0 (l and orthodox churcliinen, you may swear the 
clmreli of Kiigland is in <l;inger under a church of 
Fiigland king, and cannot he secure unless the 
jiopish [ircteiider is restored. Paradoxes in con- 
MTsation an; to be supjiorlefl with confideiici* and 
sojiliislry. Rcmeiiiher likewMse that you frei[ueiilly 
iiu ideate tin? divine right of kings to do wnuig; ami 
tliat they are accountable to Clod only for being 
devils upon earth. 

Various peojile arc to be taken by various methods; 
and a wise Proteus will turn liimself into all shapes. 
This Pmteus, the falilcs say, was an Fgyjitiau con- 
juror, and transformed himself into what monstrous 
appearance he pic.'iscd ; he roared a lion, he grinned 
a wolf, he flashed a lire, lie llowi'd a river. This 
Proteus be tliou ; roar, grin. Hash, and flow'. Spread 
tby nets, and catch the various fry w ith various baits, 
('oasidi'i* a little the dispositions of maiikiiid ; the 
jouiig are open and honest, the old are cautious and 
wary. Old birds are not to be I'augbt w ith chalf ; 
and the old hare will he sure to double. 

But you will ask, perhaps, where the proper per- 
sons are to he found to make proselytes of to jaco- 
bitism 1 Tliis is an inquiry wortliy a .sportsman; 
for he is a bad luintsman who w’onld beat about tlie 
Rojal Excliange for a hare or a fox ; and not a much 
belter gunner or lishermau who goes a shooting in 
Somerset-gardens, or attempts to angle in the mag- 
nificent basin there. As those all know the places 
where their game resort, so must you. Y’'ou have 
no occasion to go with parson WhiteliolJ to (ieorgia 
after a young Jacobite ; but you may go with parson 
Whitcfield to Kennington-coinmon, or Bagsliot-heath, 
or Hounslow, in quest of one ; for want has made 
many a man a Jacobite, revenge more, and igno- 


rance thousands. Want and penury bid you hope 
for cliange. Revenge works stronger in the human 
heart than even penury. Who can hear to see a 
rival prevail ? Hence the affected patriotism of 
and and *. [Here likewise are many proper 
names lost, never to be retrieved but by conjecture.] 
Ignorance is the mother of jacobitism. Hence the 
rural sportsmen and fox-hunters wdll fall an easy 
prey ; and the country wall alford sutHcient plenty 
of younger brotliers whose eyes their good mothers 
have kept betimes from jioring on Greek and Latin 
authors; those Greek and liatin autliors which have 
been the bane of the Jacobite cause, and inspired 
men with the low; of Athenian liberty and old 
Rome, and taught them to hate tyrants and arbitrary 
governments. liOiidon loo has all sorts of game for 
the net. YVhores and rogues abound there ; many are 
ruined, and most in a fair way of being so. How 
many disappointed oiit-of-place poor rogues do we 
every day meet! And wliat universal ignorance, 
attended with complicated impudence ! In short, 
the variety is so great that it will even distract your 
choice. 

But above all, in times of public calamities, then 
reinemhtu" your lesson; say, God himself is turnetl 
our enemy. And if by chance our inv>narch should 
meditate new triumplis, and resolve on the punish- 
ment of France, then, when William the avenger 
is abroad, <lo thou raise commotions and tumults at 
home ; Avhilst he, all gold, shines in the Gallic 
plains, carrying in his haml his fathi'r’s thunder, 
do thou, all lies, walk the dirty streets of Loudon; 
and remember, I repeat it again, fling dirt enough ; 
blacken, lie, and defame. Ferhups some Jack Cade 
may arise in the glorious cause of Jacobitism, and 
shake the throne itself; while swarms of locusts and 
caterpillars come from the north, and devour the 
fruits of England. 

Part of our iiiidortaking still remains, and ])art 
is liiiished ; here then let us cast anchor, and moor 
the ship. 

No. :U. SATURDAY, July 23, 1748. 

TaU'in ln'ta lVrfl):it 

Per inctlies itt-staiis opcii, re^^aisque fatiiris. \inau,. 

To Till*: Ai Tiioii or Tiiii .lAConrrr. joi unsl. 

Sir, — T he serious truths contained in tliis li tter 
will, 1 hope, make an apology unnecessary. Y'ou are 
to know' that I am of that high order of beings which 
the woihl calls a married man ; that, to rendi'i* my 
state i»f life happj as w ell as honourable, I have in 
everything submitted to the will of )uy wife; and 
thisl can truly say, not more from a eoiiviclion of 
the great duty of ol)edieuce, tliau to avoid coiiteii- 
tioii, and to promote family peace and g<iod-hwinour 
ill my house. It is iiow’ elevmi years since tlie 
kindest and tlie loveliest of her si x honoured me 
with the possession of her sweetness ; in all w Inch 
time, till within a little more tliaii a twelYniionth, 
she has coiideseendi’d to make my servitmle inj de- 
light, abridging me only where my wishes weie 
strongest, and conseipieiitly leading to excess, and 
indulging me in eicrytliing indill’crciit in my own 
oiiinion or desiralile in hers. 'I’liis nnilormity of 
conduct had rendered us the admiration and envy 
of all our acquaintauec : there was hardly a married 
woman who visited us but proposed me as an ex- 
ample to her husband, and treasured up the maxims 
of my wife as so many lessons for her own conduct. 
We were, in short, a couple wlio left not happiness 
to chance ; one planned w hat the other exi'cuted, 
and both eiijoved the fruits of our care. Alas ! Mr. 
Trott-Plaid, f wish the business of tliis letter was 
only to tell you of my happiness ; but that (however 
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well oocnred as you may think) has known its 
period, and 1 urn at present the most miserable of 
all l)eiii£;;s. It is now about a year since a grave 
clergyman from Oxford came to board with us. To 
this genlhnnan (though no seducer of what my wife 
calls her virtue) I owe all my misfortunes. He had 
not been a month in tln^ family before I observed 
that my wife’s head had taken a political turn ; the 
ati’airs of her family began to be negb‘cted ; and, 
notwithstanding na* ow'cd our imtire support to a 
genteel post I enjoyed under the go^ernm('nt, I was 
eorn})elled every day at table to lit‘ar that govern- 
ment abused. At every glass after dinner a laugh 
and a whispered toast betweim my wife and her 
friend gave me fresh cause of uneasiness. ^ly eldest 
boy made his a})pearance in a plaid waistcoat, and 
my girl's petticoat and doll W('re of the same stulf’. 

I was pleased, indeed, at Hist to hear the eliild 
checked by li(>r mamma for drinking the king over 
the water, hut was as mncli displeased at the reason 
of that check, which was, that James was a plain 
name, and would save the trouble of such unneces- 
sary distinctions. 

Ujion tin's occasion it was tliat I took upon me, 
for the first time, to make a remonstranee in private 
to my wife ; which, though 1 did with all the sub- 
inission of a husband, I found to my cost that 1 had 
done wrong. Instead of the eoinpUaiiee 1 hi some 
measure expected, I was upbraided by her as a mean- 
spirited wretch ; oiu' who was willing to subsist by 
shame, and to aeknowli'dgi* favours from a set of 
men whose friendship Was a disgrace to me; and 
that if I expected the eontinnanee of her reganl, I 
must think of some oilier means of sujiporting my 
family than by an infamous ]ilaee gi\eii me by those 
who deriv(Ml tlndr p(hver of hestouing it from one ■ 
who wanted right to confer th:it powtir. You will . 
judge of my concern, Air. Trott-lMaiil, at these j 
words. — I was sorry to diller in opinion from my | 
wife, and yet was almost rijit to imagine that opinion 
a little inireasoiiahli'. 'I’o think of gising up my 
post Avas an im[)ractii-ahle thing, ifiid to live under 
the displeasure of my wile an impossible one. I en- 
treated her to proceed with the utmost eantioii in 
this aflair ; and, ti lling her I wonhl ask her friend’s 
advici' in it, I left h(‘r to consult him. 

1 liad the jih-asure of Hiuling this honest clerg)- 
man of a contrary ojiinion. He saw no objection, 
he said, to my holding a place under the worst of 
governments, jirovidcd I endeavoured as much as in 
me lay to act in opjiosition to tlmsewho had ohliginl 
me. That neither religion nor consciimce requiri'd 
me to refuse favours from the hands of those w hom 
it wars rny duty to detest. That an opp^isition of 
this kind w^as the more meritorious, as it was (he 
more disinterested ; and the ha/anl of prop(‘rty 
would be the best proof I could give of I In; sincerity 
of my zeal. 'J’liat all men were under an obligation 
to provide for their families in the best manner they 
were able ; but, (hough necessity compelled me to 
eat the bread of shame, yet conscience forhail iiu! to 
live a life of it. It was no sin, In^ said, in war to 
plunder the enemy that we have first killed ; and, 
by a similitude of reasoning, he conceived it was as 
innocent to plunder the fnciid we intended after- 
wards to kill. That measures, more than men, 
wanted a change ; and that power was the surest 
moans to ruin those wlio raised us to it. That, tor 
his own part, he had hopes of preferment liimself 
from the government, which he intended to accept 
of w'ithout scruple, as it might furnish him with the 
rneana of doing good, and of keeping weaker men 
from power, whose mistaken gratitude for obliga- 
tions might ternyt them to make uusuit.'ible leturna. 


For these reasons, he said, he begged leave to liffer 
from the good lady of the house, and advised me to 
continue in my ])ost, as it served me in a double 
capacity, both for private support and national ad- 
vantage. 

I cannot conceal the satisfaction of my mind at the 
reasoning of this worthy gentleman. I submitted 
entirely to his o])inion ; my wife, wdio is the best of 
women, was easily brought over by her friend, and 
domestic harmony was again restored. The groans 
of our bleeding country indeed were too often in 
our ears, and somewhat disturbed the tranquillity of 
oiir minds ; but the hope that every one would have 
his owni at last, set all things right, and we lived in 
expectation of tlie hap])y change. 

It was about this linn^ that niy wife, wdio had very 
much improved her sjielling under the tuition of heV 
friend, coinineiiced writer in the cansi’, A pamphlet 
called The State of tin* Nation, and Three Letters 
to the Whigs, are the [irodnct of her invention. In 
these she so well succeeded, that many were of opi- 
nion they w’auted nothing but trntli to he finished 
performances. Indeed that noble and free sjiirit of 
scandal, which is tlie characrteristic of those pani- 
jihlcts, is snllicicnt evidence that their author eoiihl 
be no other than a woman. 

Wc had the pleasure soon after tliis to learn from 
the clergyman (hat a fiimnl of his in the administra- 
tion had presenti'd him to a considerable hiuietiee in 
the country. The good man rceeivi'il onr eongratu- 
lalions upon tlie occasion with tears ; and taking a 
most afieelionute leave he relired to his living. 'I'iie 
satisfaelion we recei\ed in our friend’s promotion 
Id liardly havi* niadi* us aimuids for the jiains of 
parting with him, if an iiiifortunati'. accident, and 
nne information that followed it, had not ojn nod 
ir eyes to si*e tlial worthy gentleman in his proper 
eha racti'r. 

My wife was hnsiial in licr political studies one 
day, with lier Hailey’s dictionary before her, when 
I receded a message from aliove tliat myenqilo\- 
ment w as taken from me, I imjnin'd into tlie inean- 
ing of sneh a proeeilure, and I w'as ans\viu’(*d that 1 
was an infamous, ungrateful h'llow ; om* that de- 
served hanging; and, if I did not mend my maniieis 
and my will*, the government iniglit ])i)ssihly take a 
severer notice of me. AVith tlu'se words the iius- 
senger h*ft im‘ ; and 1 retired to my wile’s apartment 
(or comfort and adviei*. That, heroic woman, iiisli'ad 
of calling my dissiimilal ion a. misfortiiiie, gloried in 
the occasion. If was now', she said, slu* would ajiply 
to the people lor that emolument the enemies of their 
country had dispossessed me of. ’I'hat she had long 
been solieitinl by the iiroprietors of ceitaiii news- 
pap(us to lend her abilities. That slu* liad desired 
linu! to (oii'-ider of tln'ir proposals, but was m>\v d('- 
termined ; tliat she liad, iinha'd, for soim^ w (‘eks ])a''t, 
administered helps to Old Kiigland, and tin* Loinlitii 
Evening Ihist, aiul had oeeasionally furnislu'il a few' 
papers upon naval alfairs in the Fool ; hut tliat the 
writers of those papers Avere so incorrigibly dull, 
that her hare intervention was of little use ; she 
therefore declared, as the ministry ha.d provoked her 
to plan their utter ruin, she would hesitate no longer 
to iiiulerlake the sole direction of them. 'J’liat (hi; 
advantages arising from such papers would treble 
tliosc; of the jiost I had lost ; and that I ought to look 
upon myself as the hapjiiest of men in having a head 
to my family Avho knew hoAV to secure the emolu- 
ments of a husband by the very means that must save 
her dearer country from destruction. 

My heart was overtlowing with comfort at these 
assurances, when the visit of a friend interrupted the 
discourse. He condoled with me in the kindes*. 
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manner for the loss of my place ; but how, ]\lr. Trott- 
riaid, shall I exj)re8S my astonishment when he assured 
me, upon his own knowledge, that my friend the clergy- 
man, that friend I so dearly loved, was the person to 
whom I was indebted for this obligation ! lU; told me 
that the business of this viper, during the time of his 
stay with us, was to pay his court to the administration, 
in which he so well succeeded as to obtain a promise 
of preferment. That, to perfect this promise, and to 
remove any suspicions they might possibly v'ntertaiu 
of his principles, ho had made a voluntary saeritlee 
of my wife and im* ; concluding tliat 1 was an 
avoAved Jacobite, and my wife the writer of every 
scurrilous pamphlet that had infested the public. 1 
own to you, Mr. Trott-Elaid, upon this discovery I 
began to be ashamed of the part I had acted. It 
occurred to mo tiiat the j)rinciplcs of tliis man might 
possibly be as false as his friendship ; but my wife 
conceived a different opinion. Bad |)ractices, she 
said, were no proof {)f bad principles ; hers she 
kiK'W were riglit ; and, however ill her friend might 
liave treated her, his name and memory deserved re- 
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ipect, as by his means she was become a pillar of 
support to a falling nation. 

I will not tire you, Mr. Trott-Plaid, with my 
wdfe’s arguments, or my own submissions. 'J’he 
newspapers above mentioned have been ever since 
under her direction ; but, whether from a want of 
taste ill the public, or from a knowledge; that they 
arc the writings of a woman, tin; proposed advan- 
tages have fjillen short, even of common subsistence. 
It is iinjmssihle to represent to you the distresses wc 
have struggled with ; but, what is the W'orst of all, 
I have tin; concern to see my children taught treason 
as soon as they can speak ; and my little boy, just 
eight j ears old, the hopes of my family, is turneil poet, 
and w riles the verses, as he ealls them, in the TiOiulon 
Evening Post ; he has Jmt scuit some lines on the 
eclipse* to the press. Dear sir, advise me what to 
do ; for, though my wife hates yon, and has often 
abused you in print, I am your affectionate friend 
and most humble servant, Simon Surriaj. 

• These were printed in the London Kvening Post of t!;a- 
turday last, and are well enough for such a child. 
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Majon-s im-ipiain ilionci ; jinoiiC'-iine, soaiestpie, 

lit pneri nasiiin rluuoccroti.i liaiicnt. Mart. 

IN KNOf.lMI. 

Ni) town can such a uMiig ol'ci-ita-s ‘■how ; 

I'Acn hojs turn up that !io.-,c tlic, <Mjiuot blow. 

Bv a record in (lie censor’s olHce, ami now in my 
custody, it appears that at a censorial iiupiisition, 
taken Triccsi/tio '^Lo. Eliz, by one of ni} illiistrions 1 
prcileccs^jors, no more than nineteen critics 
ciii'tlled in the cities of Loiidou and Westminster; 
^\lle..•as, at the last impiisition, t'lkcii !'\ iiiNsclf 
*2) ti'co. lldi^ the number of jn'isoiis claiming a 
right to that order appears to amount to 

'I'his immense; increase is I heli< ye to he no otluM'- 
Avise aeeoniited tor tlian from the very hlamahle 
m'gligence of the; late eensors, wlio have ineleeil 
coM\frte-d tlu'ir oilice into a r.u re sinecure*, no iu- 
eiiiisiiion as 1 can find liaAing been taken since the 
ecnsorsliip of Isaac Bickerslalf, esep, in the laltei end 
ed the re'igii of (ine'e’u Anne;. 

'fo the same; neglect are owing many encroach- 
ments oil all the eilhe-r onlers of the society. That 
ol ge-ntleuK'n in particular I observe («) ha\e‘ greeitly 
iiicreaseel, anel tliat of sliarpeis to have dee*reased in 
the same proportion witliin these* few years. 

All these irregularities it is my linn jmrpose to 
endeavour at reforming, and to restore the high 
olliee with wdiich 1 am investeel to its aneie-nt use; 
and dignity. 'I'liis, how'ever, must bo attempteel 
with jirudence and by slow elegri’es ; for habitual 
and inveterate evils an; to he cured by slow altera- 
tives, and not by violent remedies. Of this the 
good emperor I’ertinax will be a lasting example. 

“ This worthy man,” says Dion (.'assius, “perished 
by endeavouiing too hastily to reform all the evils 
which infested his country. He knew not, it seems, 
♦hough otherwise a man of very great kiiim- ledge, 
that it is not sale, nor indccil possible to effect a re- 


formation in too many matters at once : a rule 
which, if it lioldslrm* in priAate iifi*, is much more so 
Avhen it is applied to those eA ils that atlecl the public.” 

1 thought it, tlieielbre, not prudent in the liuny 
of niA aboM* inquisition to maki; any exeejitious, 
hut udmitteil all Avlm oiiered to he enrolled. '1 his is 
a method Avliieli 1 sliall not pursue hereafter, heiug 
fully residved to impiire into tlie qualitiealions of 
cAery pretender. 

And that all persons may eorne ])repare(l to pro\c 
their right to the order of critics, 1 shall here set 
down those several (\ualitieations whieh Avill he in- 
sisted oil belbrt; any Avill be admitted to that high 
honour. lii doing this, howcAcr, 1 sliall strictly 
pursue the excellent rule 1 have cited, ami shall art 
Avith most perfect nioderati«)n : for I am Acilling to 
(hroAV open the dinar as Acidc* as 1 can, so that, as 
few' as possible may he lejecied. 

It is, I think, tin* sentiment of (Jnintiliaii, tliat no 
man is capable of bi'eoming a good erilie on a great 
poet, but In* Avlio is bimself a great ]»oet. Ibis 
Avoiild, indeed, eoiiline the eiities on poetry, at li'asr, 
to a very small number; amlAvuuld, indeed, .strike 
all the ancients, except only Horace and Longinus, 
ulfthe roll; of tin; latter ol* whom, tliough he Avas 
uo poet, Mr. I’opc* linely says, 

Tln*o, great Loniiiims, all the Niue iii'^pire. 

Anil bless their enlie \villi a I'oet tire. 

But wdlh respect to so great a name as that of 
Quintilian, this rule apjicars to me much too rigid. 
It seems, indeed, to he little less si'vere than an in- 
junction that no man should criticise on cookery 
but he Avho avus himself a cook. 

To require Avhat is generally called learning in a 
critic is altogether as absurd as to rctiuire genius. 
Why should a man in this case, any more than m 
all others, he hound by any opinions hut his own 1 
Or why should he read by rule any more than cat 
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oy it! If I delifjht in a slice of bullock's liver, or 
of Oldmixoii, why shall I be conHned to turtle or 
♦o Swift t 

The only learning- therefore that I insist upon is, 
chat my critic he able to read; and this is surely 
very reasonable ; for I do not see how lu* can otln'r- 
wise he. called a reader; and if 1 inchule every 
reader in tlie name of critic, it is surely very just to 
confine every critic within (ho nnrnber of readers. 

Nor do 1 only la’quire the capacity of rea<ling^, 
but the actual exercise of that caj)acity ; 1 do hen-e 
strictly forbid any persons whatever to ])ass a defini- 
tive sentence on a book before tiny have read at 
least ten pages in it, under the penalty of being for 
ever rendered incapable of admission to the order 
of critics. 

Thirdly, all critics wdio, from and after the first 
day of February next, shall condernii any book, shall 
be ready to give some reason for (heir judgment; 
nor shall it be suflicient for such critic to drived out, 
“ I don’t know, not I ; but all that I know is, I don't 
like it.” Provided, nevertheless, that any reason, 
ho\v foolish or frivolous soever, shall be allowed a 
good and full juslitieation ; except only the words 
poor stuff, wreUhed stuff had stuff .sad stuff, low 
paltry stuff. All which stuffs 1 do for ever 
banish from the mouths of all critics. 

Provided also, that the last-mentioned clause do 
extend only to'such critics as ojicnly j)roclaim tlndr 
censures ; for it is oiir inUmtiun that all persons 
shall be at liberty to dislike privately wdiatever book 
they please, wdthout understanding or reading one 
word of it, anything therein or herein contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Blit, as it is ri-asonablc to extend this power of 
judgiiig for ihemsches no furlher in this case of 
criticism than it is allow'od to men in some others, 

I do here deidare that I shall not for the future 
admit any males to the oHice of criticism till they be 
of the full age of eighteen, that being the age when 
the laws allow them to have a capacity of disposing 
personal chattels; for before that time tlicy have 
only the power of disposing of themsehes in the 
trifling article of marriage, Females, perhajis, I 
shall admit somewhat earlier, provided they he either 
witty or handsome, or have a fortune of five thou- 
sand pounds and upw'ards. 

Together wdtli childhood I exclude all other ci\il 
incapacities ; ami here I moaii not only legal but 
real lunatics and idiots. In this number I include 
all persons who, from the whole tenor of their con- 
duct, appear to be incapable of discerning good from 
bad, right from wrong, or wisdom from folly, in any 
instance whatever. 

There are again some persons whom I shall admit 
only to a partial exercise of this office; a.s, for in- 
stance, rakes, beaux, sharpers, and fine ladies, are 
strictly forbidden, under penalty of perpetual exclu- 
sion, to presume to criticise on any works of religion 
or morality. All law'yera, jdiysirians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, are strictly forbidden to pass any judg- 
ment on those authors who attempt any reformation 
in law or physic. Officers of stale, and would-be 
officers of state (honest men only excepted), with all 
theur attendants and dependants, their placemen and 
would-be placemen, pimps, spies, parasites, inform- 
ers, and agents, are forbidden, under the penalty 
aforesaid, to give their opinions of any work in 
which the good of the kingdom in general is designed 
to be advanced ; but as for all pamphlets Avhich any- 
wise concern the great cause of Woodall Out and 
Takeall In, esijrs., full liberty is left to both parties; 
and til-' one may universally cry up and commend, 
and the other may universally censure and coiulcmii, 


as usual. All critics offending against this clai,r.6 
arc to lie deemed infamous, and their several criti- 
cisms are hereby declared to be entirely void and o 
none etlect. 

No author is to be admitted into the order of 
critics until be hath read over and understood Aris- 
totle, Horace, and Longinus, in their original lan- 
guage ; nur then without a testimonial that he hath 
spoken w'cll of some living author besides himself. 

La.stly, all persons arc forbidden, under the jionally 
of our highest displeasure, to presume to criticise 
upon any of those works with which lee our.se/res 
shall think proper to ohligi; the public ; ami any 
person who shall presume to olleiul in this particular 
W'ill not only be expunged from the roll of critics, 
hut will he degraded from any other order to which 
he shall belong; and his name will be forthwith 
eiilerod in the records of (xruh-street. 

A l.K \ .VN 1) i: U D U AW C ANSI K. 

No. 4. TUESDAY, Jamjauv 14, 17o2, 

Naunm cujusdaui Atlanta vocanms : 

yEt]ii«>i»i*m C>gmini: paiviim cxlortaiiKiuc pudlam 
Kiiropcu. Caiiihns pi^^ri.-; veliista 

I.:cvil)us, t*t sii-i:ai Iauil)i‘iitibiis ora luct-rna! 

N(tmi*n erit I’anlns, Ti^iris, la'o ; si (|niil ailliuc e>t 
l^uoil iVeiuat in tenis viob'utius. Jiiv, Sat, viir. 

‘*Onk may observe,” says Mr. Locke, “ in all lan- 
guages, certain words, that, if they he exainininl, 
will be found, in their first original, and their ajipio- 
priated use, not to stand for any ch-ar ami distinct 
ideas.” Mr. Locke gives us the instances of teesdo 
glory, grace. “ 'Words w hich are frequent ciioug 
says he, “in every man’s mouth; but if a gfcat 
many of those who use them should he asked wliat 
they mean by them, they w'ould be at a stand, and 
not know w'hat to answ’er : a ])laiu proof that, tlioiigli 
they have learned (hose sounds, and have them 
ready at their tongue’s end, yet there are no deter- 
mined idiMis laiil up in their minds w hich are to bo 
expressed to otliors by them.” 

Besides the several causes by him assigned of tin? 
abuse of words, there is one which, though the great 
philosopher hath omil1(?d it, seems to have eonlri- 
buted not a little to the introduction of this enormous 
evil. This is that privilege which divines anil moral 
waiters leave assumed to tlieinsolves of doing vio- 
lence to certain words in favour of their own liypo- 
thes(*s, and of using them in a sense often directly 
contrary to that whicli custom (the absolute lord and 
master, according to Horace, of AH the modes of 
speech) hath allotted them. 

Perhaps, indeed, this fault may be seen iu some- 
what a milder light (and I would always see the 
blemishes of such writers in tlic mildest). It may 
not, perhaps, be so justly owing to any dcsigneil 
ojqiositioii to custom as a total ignorance of it: an 
ignorance which is almost inscpar.ahly annexed to a 
coll(?giate life, and which any man, indeed, may ven- 
Iwve to own wiUvouV blnslving. 

But, Avhatever may he the, cause of this abuse of 
Avords, llie coiisoqucncc is certairdy very bad ; lor, 
Avhilst the author and the Avorld ri^cidve ditii'jent 
ideas fi-Din the same Avords, it Avill hi; pretty dilficnlt 
lor them to comprehend each othi'r’s ini'aning ; and 
hence, jierhaps, it is that so many genthMiicn and 
ladies have contracted a general odium to all Avorks 
of religion or morality ; and that many others have 
been readers in this way all their lives Avithout un- 
derstanding Avhat they r(;a(l— consequmitly without 
draAving from it any practical use. 

It Avould, ])crhap.s, he an office very Avorthy tho 
Labour of a great commentator to explain certain 
hard Avords which frequently occur in the AVorks o\ 
BaiTOAv, Tillotsoii, Clark, and others of this kind 
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Such are heaveiiy hell^ judgment^ rightrousness^ siUy 
&c. All which, it is reasonable to hijlieve, are at 
present very little iin<lersto«)(l. 

Instead, liowever, of un(h‘rtakinf? this task myself, 
at least at present, I shall apj)ly the residue of iliis 
p^per to the use of such writers only. 1 sirall here 
{^ive a short j^lossary of such terms as are at present 
greatly in use, ami shall emh'avour to lix to each 
those exaet ideas which are annex(‘d to every of tlnun 
jn the world ; for, while the learned in colleges do, 
as I a])])reh(‘nd, consiiler tliem all in a v<'ry dillerent 
light, their labours are m)t likely to do much service 
to the polite part t)f mankind. 

A MODERN GT.OSSAUY. 

Angel — The name of a woman, commonly of a very 
bad one. 

Ant/inr — A laughing-stock. It imains likewise a 
• poor fellow, and in general an ol)j(‘et of contempt. 
lUjar — A country gentleman ; or, indeed, any animal 
upon two legs that «lot]inot make a handsome bow. 
Vtvnntg — The qualilicatioii with which women gene- 
rally go into keejjing. 

Vntaa — AVith the article A before it, means a great 
favourite of all women. 

lirutc — A word implying jdain-dealingand sincerity; 

hut more especially appliiMl to a philosopher. 
Captain 1 Any stick of wood wdth a head to it, and 
( 'olonel j a piece of black riband upon that Ijead. 
(/reatara — A ([uality ejipression of low contein()t, 
propel ly conliiied only t( the moutiis of lailies who 
are right honourabh?. 

Critic — Like homoy a name common to all the hu- 
man race. 

Cuxcomh — A word of reproacli, and y('t, at the same 
time, signifying all that is most commendable. 
Voinnation — A term appropriated to the theatre; 
though soinetiiiK’S more, largely applied to all 
works i)f invi'iitioii. 

Death- -The tinal (uid of man ; as well of the tliink- 
ing [)art of the Ixidy as of all the otlier parts. 

Dress — 'I'he principal accomplishment of men and 
women. 

J)itln(ss — A word apjilicd by all w'riters to the wit 
and humour of others. 

Dating- — A science. 

Dine - ‘\n adjective of a very peculiar kind, destroy- 
ing, or at least lessening, the force of the substan- 
ti^(^ to which it is joined ; as tine gtmtleman, line 
lady, tine Iionse, lino clothes, line taste — in all 
wiiich Jine is to be nnilcrsfood in a sense some- 
what suion>nious w'ith useless. 

7oo/--A complex idea, compounded of poverty, 
honesty, ])iety, and simplicity. 

CalJantry — Eornication and aclultevy. 

Creat — Ajiplied to a tiling, signilies bigness; when 
to a man, often littleness or meanness. 

C,o()(t--\ word of as many dilfertmt senses as the 
Ciia'ck word t or as the Latin ago ; for which 
reason it is but little used by the polite. 

11 appin ess — G r a nd e ur . 

Honour — Duelling. 

Humour — Scandalous lies, tumbling and dancing on 
the rope. 
ludge. ( 

Justice, woman. 

Knave. — 'I'he name of four cards in every pack. 
Knowledge — In general, means knowhalge of the 
town ; as this is, indeed, the only kind of know- 
ledge ever spoken of in the polite world. 

Pedantry. 

//Ore— A word properly applied to our delight fn par- 
ticular kinils of footl ; sometimes metaphorieally 
spoken of the favourite ohjeela of all our appetites. 


Marriiigc.—X kind of traffic carried on between the 
two sexes, in which hotli are constantly endea- 
vouring to cheat eaeh other, and both are coni- 
iiioiily losers in the end. 

Mischief —V\my sport, or jiaslime. 

Modesty — A w k w a r ( 1 n e s s , r n s t i c i t y . 

Kohodg—KW the pi'ople in Great Britain, except 
about 1200. 

Nonsense — IMiilosophy; especially the pliilosophical 
writings of the ancients, and more especially of 
Aristotle. 

Opportunity — The season of cnckoldom. 

Valrivt — A candidate for a ])lace at court. 

Politics — 'flic art of getting such a place. 

Promise — N othing. 

Iteligion — A word of no meaning, hut which stu ves 
as a bugbear to* friglitcii children w ith. 
itirhes only thing upon carlli tliat is cally 

vnluahle or desirable. 

^HaseM } ^ ^ different party from yourself. 

Sermon — A sleeping-dose. 

Sunday — The best time for playing at cards. 
Shocking — An ejiithct which liin* ladies apjily to 
almost everything. It is, indeed, an interjeetiou 
(if 1 may so call it) of dedicacy. 

Tern })cra nee — AVant of spirit. 

Taste — 'fhe present whim of the tow’ii, whatever it be. 
Teasing — Advice ; chiclly that of a husband. 

I Subjects of discourse. 

H^il — Profanoness, imb'ccncy, immorality, scurrility, 
mimicry, buffoom*ry; abuse of all good men, and 
es|)eciaily of I lie clergy. • 

H'orth — Power, rank, wealth. 

]Visdoni — The art of accpiiring all three. 

R orld — A onr own ueijuaiiitanee. 

No. 8. TUESDAY, J anuauy 28,1752. 

Andjukaiariim \)havTnacopolii‘, 

Moudki. iiiiini, halatrout's ; hoc ^ouus omne. — lion. 

A motley nuxlurel in lon^ wig's in bass, 

In silks, in crapes, in ^nirtiTs, and in mi's.— DTTvotAD. 
Tin; following is a literal copy of the fnigmeiit 
nienti(UuMl ill my sixth paper. In what language 
it was originally writ is impossible to delermine. 
To iletcrmiiie this would be, indeed, to asei'rtniu 
w ho tliesc Kobinhoodians wen* ; a point, as wi* shall 
show' in our eoinment, of the utmost dilHeulty. 
From the a]>parent dilferenee in (lie style and spell- 
ing of the translation, it seems to have been done 
into English by several hands, and probably in dis- 
tant ages. I have plaeed my eonjeetures concerning 
some doubtful words at the bottom of the page, 
without \enturing to disturb (be ti'xt. 

ImPORTINT'NT * Qt'i:STIOXS n^NSAHNlNG lil'I.lDGIN 
AND GMIERMINT, IIANDYI.HD BY TIIK RoDlN- 

liooDlANS. March 8, 1751. 

Tins evenin the questin at the Robinhootl was, 
’Whether relidgiu was of any jouse to a sosyaty ; 
bakeu -f* bifor inee To’mmas A\ bytebi iMl, baker. 

James Skotchuni, barber, spak as tloweth : Sir, 

I ham of iipiiiion, that rehdgiii can be of no youse 
to any mortal sole; because as wliy, relidgln is no 
youse to (ravd, and it relidgiu be of no ^ouse to 
trayd, hoAV' ist it yonsetool t«) sosyaty I N»iwmio body 
can deny but that a man maye kary on his trayd 
very wel without relidgiu ; nay, and better two, for 
then he maye wnrk won day in a wik mor than at 
present ; whereof no body can saye but that seven 
is more, than six : besides, if we haf no relidgiu we 

• IVrhaps impoitiMcn|. , , , , 

I I think this should ho i-o.-ul taken, ami the baker’s bwng 
intent on his trade oc( ationed the corruption. 
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shall have no pairsuns,* and that 'vvill be a grate 
savin to the sosyaty ; audit is af niaksum in trac’d, 

that a peiiy sav’d is a pcny got. \V"In‘reof 

The end of this speech seems to be wanting, as doth 
the beginning of the next. 

ditlerent opinion from tlic learned gentle- 
man who spoke first to the question : I’irst, 1 deny 
that trade can be carried on without religion; for 
how often is the sanction of an oath necessary in 
contracts, and how can we have oaths witlioiit reli- 
gion 1 As to the gaining one day in seven, which 
the gentleman seems to lay much stress upon, 1 do 
admit it to be an argument of great force ; but 1 
question, as the people leave been long used to idle- 
ness on that day, wlunher it wo\dd be easy to make 
them work upon it ; and, consequently, it they 
had no churches to go to, whether they would not 
resort to some w'orse ])lace. As to the expense of 
parsons, I cannot think itis pia'jiulicial to the soeitdy 
in .gcnc'ral ; for the parsons are members of this 
society; and whether they who do but litth*, or 
others who do nothing at all for their livelihood, pos- 
sess their revenues, is a matter of no manner id 
concern to the public. Indeed, what the gentle- 
man says concerning the Dutch, I shall own is highly 
to the honour of those industrious people ; and I 
question not but if religion was to interfere with any 
branch of oiir trade, there is still so much good 
sense left in the nation, that we should presently 
Bacriliee the shadow to the substance. Ilut though 
some instances should occur in which religion may- 
be prajiulicial, it cannot be fairly argued from thence, 
that, ladigion is tliereforc of no use to the soci(*ty ; 
and till that can be proved, I shall not give my vole 
for its al)olition. But at present /uun/nrr dmen. 

INIr. M acKlourish, student. I shall with grete 
reediuess undertake that tosk upon iny se(*l. — Sir, 
the queestion, iis I tak it, is, whether religion be 
of any use to society I And, sir, this is a queestion 
of that degiiity, that grete* emportane<*, that, when I 
eonseiler tlie matter of whec'cli 1 am to speke, the 
di‘gnity of the odienee before, whom I tun to speke, 
wen I rellecct ou the sniallins.s of my own :iIn.M.*li- 
ties, we<’l nniy I. lx* stiaiek willi the greotest awe 
and reveercMiee ; for, sir, neitluM' Demosthenes, nor 
Eschines, nor ('eeero, nor 1 lortensius, ev(M* handled 
a more emporttiiit queestion ; and, sir, should any- 
thing mislx’coming droj) from me on this gn*te oc- 
casion, though your candour, your b«*n<*evolence, 
might encline you to extend an unmceriUal atten- 
tion, yet, sir, these walls, tlx’se stones, these hoards, 
these very bracks, withutc cars, Avithute a tongue, 
would tacitly ex])ress their eiuleegnation. Sir, it 
is a queestion, thtit, wln^ever Jndli rede history, or 
deevi'd at all into the oxeeelent mystery of politics, 
niustcuiifees, that all the grete plieclosophers, poets, 
orators, histenians huninu r down. 

Mr. Oeiirry, solicitor. Upon my shonl I am 
very sorry now that the rules of this grate society 
forced the last very learned geiitlomaii to sit ilown 
before he told us his opinion ; hut, whatever it he, 

I am after being of the saame. it is very true, upon 
my shonl, wluit he said, that it is a very grate ques- 
tion, and I do not Avell know fether I understand it 
as yet or iio ; hut this f think, that, if religion bo a 
great hurt to the nation, 1 cannot for my shoul see 
where the good of it is. This 1 know very well, 
that th(;re is a very g(H)d religion in Ireland, and 
they do call it the Roman catholic religion, and I 
am of it myself, tliough I don’t very well know what 
it is. Thi're is something about beads and masses, 
and patty-nosters, and ivy-mnrys, and 1 will light 
^ )r it as long as I arn alive, and longer. And, upon 
• Kc.ul jx/r.v«nj. f Uca«l wr/riw. 


my shoul, I will tell you a good thing; if you ai 
afraid of your oavii religion, you may send for ouii 
for 1 know it will come ; for father Patrick Dear 
dhl tell me he would bring it along with Jiim. Nay 
he tould me that he had brought it hither helore h 
did come himself. [At which there Avas a laugh. J 
Mr. Giles Shuttle, Aveaver. 1 hope no gentle 
man Avill treat this thing as a jest, wliercof I think 
it to be a very great matter of earnest. AVhereo 
I don’t niueh understand your speech-making sor 
of Avork, but this I thinks, that I am as good ; 
judge of these sort of matters, for I am Avorth j 
liLindred ]>ounds, and owes no man a farthing 
Whereof I thinks I am as good a man as anolh(*r 
for Avhy shoulil not any otlier man IxiAe as muel 
sense as a gentleman ( I thinks 1 knoAVS si)ine 
thing id’ trade ; that to be sure is tlie main article ii 

every trading nation, Avhereby Here tlie iirs' 

papirwas broke otf. The second is as follows: — - 
(in., si ion. — Whether iiilinite poAver could niaki 
(h..* AiOiid out of nothing ? 

The speakers to this question were, Mr. Thomai 
Tinderhox, tiie eliandler ; iMr. George Wliite, boal- 
swaiirs mate; Mr. Edward Peacock, a iel nailer ; 
Mr. Huge, the shoemaker; Mr. Goosi*, the tailor; 
31 r. Halt, the maker of pattens; and one great 
seholar, Avliose name I do not know. 

Il Avas urged, on the behalf of inlinite power, 
that Ave have no very adequate idea of it. 'I'hat 
there are many things which we si'c are, and yet \ve 
cannot with any gri’at certainly tell how' they came 
to be. That, so far from our reattou being able to 
c.;;::prehend every tiling, some Avi.se men liavi? 
doubted whether we do witn certainty cojnpreheiid 
anything, 'riiat, Avhat<.*\(*r avc may think Ave know 
we do not knoAV how w'e think. That eitlicr cm'i v- 
thiiig Avas made by something out of nothing, or 
else uothiug made? everytliing either out of some- 
thing or nothing. Ami, lastly, that inlinite power 
miglit more reasonably he siijiposi'd to create e\eiy - 
Ihing out of iiothiug, than no power at all eouhl he 
sujiposed to make e\ery thing out of anything. 

Oii the contrary il was well argmxl that nolliing 
can be made out of nothing, for, ex nlhd, () nothing 
is tit. That every day’s exjicrienee numt convineu 
iisofthi.s; that hy inlinite jioAver avc only meant a 
very great degree of poAvi'r, hut that, if the tiling 
to he done he not the subject of power, the smallest 
degree avouIiI be equal to tlie greatest. Ami it A\as 
urged Avitli great force, of Avil and elequenee, liy 
Mr. Goose, that the best tailor and the Avorst A\eie 
alike unable to make a coat Avithout materials. '1 lud 
in this ease a tailor Avilh inlinite jioAver would be in 
the same eonditioii willi a tailor Avho hail no power 
at all. And if so small a thing as a coat could iid 
he made out of nothing, hu'.v could so large a tiling 
as the Avorld be cut out of the same no materials? 
The scliolar gave a very good answer to wliat liad 
been oHered eoneerning our iguorauce of inlinil'^ 
pow'cr, and said, if he* iiad no adequate idea ol i(, d 
Avas a good cause of disbelieving it ; foi‘, as iva.-oii 
Avas to be judge; of all things, wliat Avas not tlx* 
obp'ct of reason ought to be. rejected by it. He ad- 
mitted that there Avere some things Avhieh did exist, 
and that Ave did not as yet know* the manner in 
Avhicli they' came to exist ; hut it did not follow tlmt 
such causes Averc above the reach of human rctison, 
because she had not yet discovered them ; h’l* he 
made no doubt hut that tliis society, by means e 
their free iiupiiry after trulli, Avould in the end dis- 
cover the whole ; and that ihe manner in Avhieh 
ii\an was made Avonld be no more a niyslery to p^’^'' 
terily than it is to the jiresent age how they nxiKC 
a pudding. He concluded with saying that 
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very wiso and learned men, who livud near three 
thousand years a^o, had asserted tliat the world had 
existed from all eternity, wliitdi oi)inion seemed to 
solve all difficulties, and was, as it appeared, highly 
agreeable to the sentiments of the whole society. 

Question. — "Whether, in the opinion of this society 
the government did right in 

Here ends this valuable fragment, on which I 
shall give my comment in my next j>aper. 

No. 9, SATURDAY, l''i;jiiu:AUY 1, ITo?. 

Die cpiilms in torris, et eris niihi nia^'nas Apollo.— Viuo. 

Tell in \\li;it tliiiie thi’se peoph* ilid itt){>ear. 

And you shall he the lauieat of next year. 

Tt will be a very difficult matter to lix with any 
certainty at what place, and amongst what people, 
the Robinhood society was held, as we have not the 
least liglit to giK'ss from what language the frag- 
ment w'liieh now remains to us was originally trans- 
lated. Two llniigs may be aterrc'd — tliat thissoeiidy 
was In-ld in some country where' tlie people were 
extremely free ; and, secondly, that it was in a 
eounfry wlu'i’t! that j):nt of the eommunity wbieh 
the I'ri'iicli call la cajiaillc was at the head of pub- 
lic aliVdrs. 

Kioiu llu' latter of these circumstance's it appears 
tliat tlu'se; Reihinhoenliaus eaiiiuot he plaea-ei among 
! he Figy[itians ; for Dicalorus Sieailus, sjieakiug e)f 
these people, ti'lls us that, ‘‘ Whe-re as in all eleme)- 
crae-ie's gre*at injury is elone t<> tin.' state hy tin* po- 
pulace iute'i'fi'riug in the j)nl)lie eouiieils, the* Kgyt»- 
lians ve'iy se'vere'ly pnnisheel tlu'se' aitilieers nlu) 
jiresiuned to luedelh' witli matters of ge)Nerume'ut.’*^ 

Netr can 1 e'Ve-r helicNe tliat tlie; epicstiein — Whe- 
the'r re'ligion was of any use te) socie'ty f — woulel eve'r 
hau' hee*n supported amongst a. p('e)])Ie so higldy de- 
\oted to superstition, tliat la-ligiou was iudeeel the 
fouiielatieui ol‘ thedr civil sen'iciy. 

'I'ln* same' olijectiou ill recur against ])lacing 
this society in Allums; for tlioiigh Tericles, in his 
speee'li te) the Atheiiiaiis, recordeel in Tline'vdieles, 
e'()mpliine*nts liis e*enintr>men with being all ]n»lili- 
e’ians, — “ Aine)ng us,” sa^>s lie, ” eve'ii the me'chaiiies 
are; not inferior to tiieir felUiw-citizeiis in p- litical 
kn()wh'<lge,”f — yet, in a country where Socrates was 
put to death for attempting an iiiimvalioii in reli- 
gious matters, it is harel te) he'lie;ve' tliat llw elregs cif 
tlie pe'ople woulel have been permitte^d te) have cpies- 
tie)neMl the very lirst principles of tdl re-ligieiii with 
impunity. 

And this objection will, I ajiprehenel, Imlel like- 
wise against all eitln-r stale's, ind. einly the)se* whie'h 
we call e'ivilised, but even tlie 'J'aitars, (leiths. Van- 
dals, anel Ficts, eSc., from the lime the> are rece>rele'il 
in liistory; none of these having hee'ii fomid with- 
out the'ir eleilies, anel witheuit a very siremg jeer- 
r-uusioii of the truth e)f some religion or otlier. Ami 
so far we're they all from doiditing whether re'ligiou 
was e)f any use, or, as the' iVagme’iit liath it, yonse, 
le> the society, that they carrieel tlie iinagfes e)f the*ir 
gods with them to wair, and relied ujion their favour 
uiel assistance for suecess in all allairs. 

To say the truth, llie enily peeiple; now upon earth 
amemg wheise ancestors I eian sutipeise such an as- 
sembly to have been helel arei the' inhabitants of a 
e’ertain tract oi’land in Africa, beinle-riiig on the Uajie 
of Good Hope, eanniiionly known unto us by the 
name e)f the Ilottenteits. 

I am, however, well aware' that there are many 
objections to this opiniein. First, that these Hot- 

• DloA. Sii. fol. 68. Kdit. Rheiel. Hanneiv. llXurraiSi r«7f 
onua»^aTWfitty/zd>f zsra?.i'r/v, x, t . A. 
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tentofs are supposcel not to have any knowledge of 
religion at all, nor ever ie) have liearel the; name of 
the Divinity; whereas it apjiears manife'stly that tti3 
Rohinlioeidians had some kind of religion even esta- 
blished in their country, and that the name of G-- 
was at least known among them. 

It is nnnect'ssary to observe', likewise, that the 
members of tliis society bad more of the use of 
letters, and Avere better skilled in the rules of oratorv, 
than the Hottentots can he conceived to have been; 
for as to the speech of Mr. MacFlourish, as well 
for the matter as for the elotpienee of it, it might 
be spoken witli great applause in many of our po- 
litest assemblies. 

Upon the wlioh;, Iberefore, 1 must confess myself 
entirely at a loss iti forming any probable conjeclnre 
as to wdiat part of the eartli these Rohinhoodians 
inhabited ; not being able to trace tlie least footslei)s 
of tlu'iii in any history I bavi; ever si'cn. 

As to the time in wliieli they llourishc'd, tlie frag- 
ment itself w’ill lend ns some little assistance. It is 
ilated 1 .'ll ; which tigures I make no doubt sliould 
be all joint'd together, and then thi' only doubt Avill 
he from wliat era tliis reckoning began. 

And here 1 think tln'ie can ht' no doubt hut that 
the f;ra intemh'd was that of tin.' ge.'icral Hood in 
tin; time of Noah, and that the Rohinhoodians wen* 
sonn' party of those [)eo])l(* who an? said, after tin; 
tlispt'i’sit)!! at Babel, to have htu'ii scattered over tlie 
face of the earth. 

Those imperfect notions of religion wliich they 
appear to have enteilaiiu’d admirably well agree 
with tills opinion ; for it is very reasonable to sup- 
pos(* tliat such immediate interpositions of Provi- 
(h'nee, or, to sjx'ak mori; adt'ipiatel) , such denun- 
ciations of Divine vi'iigeance, as wejc exemjilitii'd in 
the deluge ami the dispersion at Bahi'l, could scarce 
be so immediately eradicated as not to h'a\e some 
little inijua'ssion, some small sparks of religious ve- 
neration, ill tin' grtuidchildren ami griait-graudeliil- 
dreii of those who had bi'i'ii spi'ctators of such 
ilrcadful scv'iics ; as, on the other h:ind, hotli sacred 
and prolhiie history assures us that these sparks 
were very faint, and not suiHcieiit to kindle any true 
d(‘votion among them. 

Again, as the fragment very plainly appears to 
have hei'ii transl.ated by several liaiids, so may we 
very reasouahiy infer that it was transla1i-d out. of as 
many virions languages: another ri'ason to li.v the 
dat'* of this assembly soon after the above-mentioned 
dispersion. 

Lastly, the name of Robinhood ])uts the matter 
beyond all doul)t or (luestion ; this word being, as a 
learned I'tymologist observed to me, clearly derived 
from tin' Town'i* of Bahi'l; ler the lirst, Habin .'iiid 
noniff are allowed to he the same v\ ord : the first 
sjllaMe then is lioh; eliange o into </, which is only 
a metathesis of one vowel for anolhi'r, and }0U have 


iai) ; then supply the termiintioii cl insti'ud of //* 
for both are only terminations), and you have 
learlv the word Jhthrl. 

.‘\s for h in Ifoody it is known to he no letter at all, 
nd therefore an etymologist may there place what 
etter he pleases, and wliy a t as well as any 
)ther. Than cliange the tlnal d into an r, and you 
lave toor, which linth a better pretence than the 
Lnowu woni tor (o .si-.iiiy t-wor. Tlius, by a few 
ucoiisi.U-rable chai.K.-.s tbe Jtobi.i-hood ami Babel- 
ower, appear to be one and the saimi word. 

Two ohjectioiis have been made to the great ari- 
inuity of this fragmeid ; the first is, that lieland is 
nentioned in it, which, asFamden and others would 
nake us bt'lieve, was not peopled till many ages after 
he era I have above mentioned ; but these learned 
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men arc certainly in a mistake ; for I am well as- 
sured that several Irish beggars, whose aneesiors 
were dispossessed in the wars of the lasi ceiiiury, 
are having now iu their possession the title-«leeds of 
their said estates from long before tlie times of 
Noah. 

The other objection is, that the Dntcli are like- 
wise mentioned in the fragment — a pi*«>ple, as they 
are generally supposed, of u much later rise in the 
world than the period of time which I have endea- 
voured to assign to this society. 

To this I answer, tliat, though th.at body of people 
who threw' off the Spanish yoke in the lime ot the 
duke of Alva arc extrenn'ly motlern, yet are the 
Dutch themselves of very great antiquity, as liatli 
been W'ell proved hy the learned Goropius Beeanns 
from the history of llerodoius. 

That historian tcdls us tliat one of the Assyrian 
kings, being desiious to disco\er w ho w’ere the most 
ancient people, eoiifiiied tw'o children, a boy and a 
girl, till they were at the age of maturity* without 
sulfering either f»f them to hear oiu' arficuiate sound ; 
having determined, 1 know not tor what reason, 
that w'hatever language could claim their first word, 
tile people sp(‘aking tliat. language should he deemed 
tlie most ancient. 

The word which Avas first pronounced hy one of 
them Avas heker, Avhieh in the rhamician tongue 
signifies bread ; tin; Plnenicians wore tlwrelore con- 
cluded to have been the first planters of mankind. 

Under this mi.stakc the Avorld continued many 
ages, till at last the h'arnod Goropius discovered 
that the word bekia', Avhich in the riucniciau tongue 
signifies bread, did in tlie Dutch language signify a 
baker; and that, Indore bread Avas, a baker Avas : 
Eryo, 

And here T cannot help observing that this quo- 
tation, as it proves the antiquity of the Dutch, so it 
proves tlu! great anticpiity ot hakers, to Avhosi; 
honour Ave may likcAvise read in Diodorus that Isis 
the Avife of Osiris was immortalised among the 
Egyptians for having lauglit them the art of baking. 

Succeeding ages, being unwilling to ascribe so 
great an honour to a Avoman, transferred it from her 
to her husband, and called him Bacchus, or, as it is 
more coniinoiily hy modern authors Avrit, Bakkns, 
and Bakus, Avhich, being literally done into Knglish 
by the change of the Tiatin tcrminatioii, is Baker. 

Indeed, it is very reasonable to imagine that, be- 
fore the invention of cookcit, the haki rs were held 
in the liighest honours, as the peoph* derived from 
their art the greatest dainty of which their simple 
taste gave them an idea. And tlie great, esteem iu 
Avliich cookery is held iioav may Acry widl account 
for the preference given to bakers in those early 
ages, Avhen these Avere the only cooks. 

But if none of these reasons should he tlioiight 
satisfactory to fix, w'itli any absolute certainty, the 
exact era of this assembly, the following conclusions 
must be, I think, alhnvcd hy every reader: — 

Birst, that some religion had a kiinl ot estahlish- 
ment amongst these people. 

Secondly, that this religion, Avhatever it Avas, 
could not have the least sway over their morals or 

praftice. , , 

Thirdly, that this society, in Avhicli the first prin- 
ciples of religion and government Avere <lehated, was 
the chief assembly in this eouiilry, ainl Mr. White- 
bread, the baker, the greatest man in it. 

And, lastly, I think it can create no manner of 
8urpn.se in any one that such a nation as this hatli 
been long since swept away from the face of tin; 
earth, and the very nann^ of such a people expunged 
out of the memory of mun. 


No. 10. TUESDAY, February 4, 1752. 

At iiostri proavi Pl.tiitiiios et iiuinerus, et 
l.aiuliivcre sidi's; iiiniiiiiu patieutur utrumquc, 

Nu (licam litiilte, iiiiiati. 

MODKRNISKD. 

la former times this tjxatelt-ss, silly town 

Too fomlly prais’d Tom D’Urfey uiid Tom Brown. 

Tiin iin sent age seems pretty Avell agreed in an 
opinion, that the utmost si'ope and end ofreading is 
amusement only ; and such, indeed, are now the 
fashionable books, that a reader can propose no 
rnon; tlian mere entertainment, and it is soiiietirnes 
A'eiy Avell for luni if be finds even this, in his studies. 

Letters, however, Avere sure intendial for a muc/i 
more noble ami protitable purpose than this. Writms 
are not, 1 presume, to be considered as mere jaek- 
puddiiigs, Avliose husiiiess it is only to excite laugh- 
ter : tliis, iudeecl, may sometimes be iiilennixed 
and sei'Acd iiji with graver inattins, in order to ti- 
tillate the palate, ami to n'cemniciid wliolesome 
food to the mind ; and for lliis purpose' it hath been 
used by many excellent authors: “for av1i\,“ as 
Horace says, “should not any one promulgate truth 
Avith a smile on his countc'uama! {“ Ridicule iiiderd, 
as lie again intimates, is commonly a stiongiT ami 
better nu'thod of attacking vice than the severer 
kind of satire. 

When wit and humour are introduced for such 
good purposes, when the agieeable is blended uiih 
the useful, then is I lie writei said to have succeedi'il 
ill (‘very point. Pleasantry (as the ingeniwiis author 
of t’larissa says of a story) should be ncule only ilir 
Aehiclc of Instruction; and thus romances llieni- 
selves, as Avell as ('pic poems, may becoiin' Avorthy 
tln^ perusal of tin; greatest of men : but Avln n no 
moral, no lesson, no iiistraction, is convi'ycil to the 
n'ader, Avhere the whoh; design of the composition 
is no more than to inak(; us laugh, tin? writer comes 
veiy near to the character of a Inillboii ; and his ail- 
iiiircrs, if an old I/atin ])roverb be tnn', desc'rve no 
great compliun'iits to lx; jiaid to their wisdom. 

After Avhat 1 havfi liere advanced 1 cannot fairly, 

I think, be reprt'sented as an enemy to laugli(('r, or 
to all those kinds of writing that arc apt to promote 
it. On the contrary, few men, 1 belitne, do more 
admire the Avorks of tlioso great inasb'rs Aviio liaxe 
sent their satire (if 1 may use tlu‘ e.xjire.ssion) laugh- 
ing into the Avorld. Such are the great triumNirat«', 
ljueian, C(‘rvantes, and Swift. These aulliors I 
shall ever bold in the highest dt'gree of esteem ; 
not indeed for that Avit and humour aloin; which 
they all so emim ntly po,ssess(;d, hut because they 
all endeavoiin'd, Avitli the utmost force of their wit 
and humour, to expose and extirjiate those follies 
and vices which chietly prevailed in their several 
countries. 

I Avoidd not he thought to eouliiie Avit and liu- 
iiiour to thes(' writers. Shalvsp('ar(', Molieie, ami 
some other authors, have been hles.sed with the same 
talents, and liava; enijiloyed tlu'in to the same (uir- 
poses. There are some, IioAveAcr, who, though not 
A'oul of these talents, have imnh'. so wretched a me 
of them, that, had the cous('er:ilioii of their lahoui!^ 
Ik'cu eomniittcd to tln^. hands of the hangman, no 
good man Avonld Iiave regretted their loss; nor am 
I afraid to nnmtioii Rabelais, and Aristophanes him- 
self, ill this number. For, if 1 may s])ca,k my opinion 
freely of these two last Avriters, and of their AVorks, 
their design apjiears to me very jilainly to have been 
to ridicule all sobriety, modesty, decency, virtue, 
and religion, out of tin; Avorld. Noav, whoever 
reads over tlie five great Avriters first iiK'nlioned 
must either havi' a. very had head or a very had 
heart if he doth not become Doth a wiser aiul a 
belter man. 
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Tn the exercise of the mind, as well as in the 
exercise of the body, diversion is a secondary con- 
sideration, and dcsi^med only to make that agree- 
able which is at the same tiiiic nseful, to such nobl (3 
purposes as health and wisdom. But what should 
we say to a man who mounted his chamber-hobfiy, 
or fought with his own shadow, for his amusement 
only 1 liow much more absurd and weak would he 
appear who swallowed poison because it was sweett 

IIow dilfercntly did Horace think of study from 
our modern readers ! 

Quid verum atqau tlccons c\ir<i et ro}'o, et omiiis in lioc sum : 

Condo et corapono, qiiii* mox depromcre po^siin. 

“ Trutli and decency are my wliole care and in- 
quiry. In tljis study I am eiitirely occupied; tln'se 
I am always laying up, and so dis])osing that I can 
at any time draw forth my stores for my immediate 
use.” I'lie whole epistle, indeed, froniuhieh 1 have 
paraphrased this ])assage, is a comment upon it, and 
allbnls many useful lessons of philosophy. 

AVlieii we are employed in rt?ading a great and 
gootl author, we otight to consider ourselves as 
Kcarebing after treasures, which, if well and regu- 
larly laid up in the rniiid, will be of use to us on 
sundry occasions in our lives. If a man, for iii- 
st:iue<*, should be ovorloach'd with prosperity or ad- 
versity (both of whi(di eases aia* liable to happen to 
us), who is ther(^ so very wis(‘, or so very ioolisli, 
tliat, if he was !i mastcu* of Stnu’ea and IMutandi, 
Could not tiiid great matter of t’otufort and utility 
from t.lieir doetriiu’sl I nienlit)n tluise r:ither than 
Plato and Aristotle, as the works of the latter are 
not, I think, yet completely made Knglish, and, 
enjisequenlly, are less witliin the reach of most of 
my countrynKUi. 

But perhaps it may he asketl, will Seneca or Plii- 
(arch make us laugh i* perhaps not; hut if \ou are 
nt)t a fool, my wortliy friend, which 1 can hardly 
with civility snspc'ct, they will both (flu* latter espe- 
ciall\ ) pl('ase yon more than if flu'V did. For my 
own ])art, 1 dc'clare, I have not read evi'ii Lucian 
hiins('lf with more (hdiglit than 1 have Plutardi; 
hut surely it is astonishing tliat such serihbh'is as 
Tom Brown, Tom D’Urfey, and llie wits of our age, 
should find readers, wliih? the wriliugs of so excel- 
lent, so entertaining, ami so volinniuous an author 
as Pl.itareli remain in the world, ami, as I apjue- 
hond, are very little kmnvn. 

The troth I am afraid is, that, real taste is a (pia- 
lity with which human naliire is >erv shuiderly 
giheil. It. is imhu'd si^ very rare, and so little 
known, Unit seiiree two authors have agreed in tlieir 
uotioiis of it; and tliose wlu) h:i\e endea\oured to 
explain it to oIIuts s(*em to have succeeded only in 
sliowing ns that they know it not themselves. If I 
uiight ht* allowed to give my own seiiliments, I 
•^honld deiivc’ it from a nice liannony hetwi-en the 
imagination and the judgment ; ami lienee jauhaps 
If is tliat so few have ever possessed this t.'ileiit in 
!iiiy eniimuit degree. Neither of these will alone 
^X’stow it ; nothing is indeed, more eomnioii than to 
i<ce nu«n of very briglit imaginations, and «>f very ac- 
I'urale loaniing (which can hardly he aeijuired with- 
ont judgment), avIio are entirely (ievoitl of taste ; and 
Longinus, who of all men seems most exijuisitely to 
have possessed it, will pu/zle his reader very niueh 
u he should attempt to rleeide ''.dietlier imagiiiatiou 
or judgment shine the brigliter in that inimitable 
cniic. 

But as for the hulk of mankind, they are clearly 
Void of any degree of taste. It is a (juality in which 
oiey advance very little Ixgvond a state of infancy. 

ho first thing a child is IVmd »)f in a book is a pic- 
the second is a siory, and the third a jest. 


Here then is the true Pons Asinorum# whicfi very 
few readers ever get over. 

From what I have said it may perhaps be thought 
to appear that true taste is the real gift of nature 
only ; and if so, some may ask to what purpose have 
I endeavoured to show men that tln^y are Avith- 
out a blessing Avhich it is impossible for them t« 
attain “? 

Now, though it is certain that to the highest con- 
summation of taste, as Avell as of every other excel- 
lence, nature must lend much assistance, }ct great 
is the poAver of art, almost of itself, or at best Avith 
only slender .aids from nature ; and, to say the truth, 
there are very fcAV Avho have not in their minds 
some small seeds of taste. “All men,” says (heero, 
“ have a sort of tacit sense of Avhat is right or Avrong 
in arts and sciences, even without the ludp of arts.” 
'J'his surely it is in the power of art A'i?ry greatly to 
iriiproA'c. That most men, therefore, proeei'd no 
farther than as I have above declared, is oAving 
either to the Avaiit of any, or (Avhich is perhaps yet 
worse) to an improper education. 

T sliall probably, therefore, in a future paper, en- 
deavour to lay doAVii some rules by Avhieh all men 
may acquire at least some degree of taste. In the 
mean Avhile, 1 sliall (according to tlic method ob- 
served ill iiioeiilatiou) iveonimend to my readers, as 
a iirej»ara(i\e for tlieir reeidviiig iny instruct ions, a 
total abstinence from all had books. 1 do therefore 
most ('arneslly entreat all my young readers that 
they Avould cautiously avoid the perusal of any 
iiiodc'rn hook till it liath first had the sanction of 
some Avise and learned man ; and the same caution 
I tuopose to all fathers, mothers, and guardians. 

“ Evil coinnmnieations corrupt good manners,” is 
a quotation of St. Paul from -Menander. Plril hooks 
corrupt at once bulk our manners anil our taste. 

No. 17, SA'l'U KDAY, Fkukuaky 29, 1752. 

Crcilite, posteri. Hon. 

Let posterity take my word for it. 

It is a common expression witli historians “ That 
such and such facts Avill hardly be IxdicATd by 
posterity ;” and )et these facts .are ilelivi'red hy iheiii 
as undunhled truths, and very often atlirmud upon 
their own knoAvledge. 

But, what is much more astonishing, many of 
those very inslaiiees Avlueh are represented as ditli- 
enlt articles truth hy I'uture ages did niosl }»roba- 
hlv ])ass as common »h’c urrenecs at the time Avheii 
they happciKMl, and niight setun scarce Avorthy of 
any notice to the gauK'rality of people AvhoAvcre cac- 
Avit nesses to the transtietions. 

I'he ('ardinal do lietz, after relating the almost 
inereilihle distress of the then ipiecn ol bmglaml, 
Avho Avas likewise the (laughter ot France, ami had 
not enalit at Paris for a fagot to Avarm herscK in 
the month of January, ju-oeeeils thus : “ .Nous aAons 
Iiorreur, en lisant h's hisloire.s, ile l^rlieles inoins 
monstn'iises (pie celle-ki; id le pen dc sentiment 
que ie trouvais dans la phijairt des esprils snr ee 
fait in’a oblige do faire, je crois, pins de mille fois 
e(dte refii'xion : Que les exeinples du passe tonclKmt 
sans eoniparaisoii pins les Iitnnnies (jiit' eeux delenis 
sieeles. Nous nous a<-eouinmoiis a tout ee (pie nons 
A'ov(>ns ; et jc A'ous ai <iit ijnehjnidois, qne je iie sais 
si‘le eonsiiiat du eiuwal de (’aligula iious aura.t 

autant surpris que nous nous I’lmagiuons.” — “ W c 

are shocked, in reading history, at, many less seaii- 
daloiis instances than this; and tlie little impression 
Avhiidi 1 observed this made in tlie generality of 
Hum’s minds at that time hath caused this ivlleetion 
to recur to me u thousand tiimjs : Tliat the example* 
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of former ages do beyond all comparison more sen- 
sibly affect us than those of our own times. Custom 
oliiids us with a kind of glare to those ohjods before 
our eyes, and I liave often doubted wlietlier 'wc 
should have been as much surj)rised at C'aligula, 
when he made his horse a consul, as wc are apt to 
imagine we should have hoon.” 

1 can with truth declare that I have a thousand 
times reflected on the judicious discernment of tliis 
^mcommoii observation ; the justice and excellence 
of which I will endeavour to illustrate to my reader, 
by taking once more a survey of that opinion 'which 
posterity may be reasonably supposed to entertain 
of the present times ; and as 1 have formerly shown 
that they will probably, in some instances, believe 
much more than ours(‘hes, so in others it is alto- 
gether as prohal)le that they will believe less. 

Without farther preface, tlien, let us supj)ose some 
great and profound critic, in tin; fortieth century, 
undertaking to comnKmt on those historical mate- 
rials relating to this kingdom with which that age 
may possibly furnish ftiein ; and in what manner 
may w'e conceive him more likely to wTite tlian in 
the following'? — 

ABSTRACT FCOM HIJUniHRY NRWMIXON’S OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

* M * * * 

D('su}ft mulia, 

TiiOL'CrH it is impossible to deliver anything with 
great certainty of those fabulous ages wliieh a little 
preceded tlie time when universal ignorance began to 
overspread the face of the earth, and more especially 
prevailed in this island, till the restoration of learn- 
ing, which first began in the thirty-sixth century ; 
some few inoniniK'iils of antiquity have however 
triumphed over the rage of barbarism, which may 
serve us to c()nt'ut(^ the liorrid forgeries of (hat 
legendary Geottry iicchard, who wrote about the 
year 3000. 

This Geoffry, un iting of the year 1751, hath tlie 
following words: “The Inglis hat set temps ware 
8oe dieted to gaineiu, soe tliat sev<'rl off the grate 
menn yous’d to niak yt thee soul bisens off thayr lifs ; 
hand knot unli thee messirs, but also thc^n? ems, 
yous’d to spind a hole dais hand knitts hatt tliayr 
cartes. Les ems aussi bien ass messirs cheept thayre 
rassernble forr tbatt propos, hat whitcli les ferns hat 
pordus mundoy (lucllc thayres messirs rop kooiitri 
for get.” 

So far this bishop, who was reputed to 1)0 one of 
the most learned men of his age, quia legtrc el scri~ 
here jiotehnt^ says a contemporary aiitlior; but those 
who contend the most for his learjung ivill be able, 

I am afraid, to say but little for his honesty ; since 
all must allow' tliat he was eitiier deceived himself 
or hath endeavoured to deceive his readers ; for 1 
have now by me a record of undoubted antiquity, 
by which it appears that all kinds of gaming were, 
within a very few years before this period, of wdiiirh 
this Gcoffry writ(‘S, alisolutely prohibited under tlie 
severest })enalties. This law might indeed be in- 
fringed by sonn? of tlie low'cst of tin; people : and 
there is some reason to think it was so; for in a 
speech of George the Good, delivered from the 
throne in that very year 1751, a severe execution of 
the laws in this respect is recommended to the 
magistrate. 

But that the great men, as the bishop says, should 
fly thus in the face, not only of those laws which 
they themselves made, hut of their sovereign too, is 
too incredible to be imposed even on children. 

Again, here is a reflection not only on the great 
men, but on the great ladies of those times, who 


are rejircsented in a light, which I shall not nlFront 
the present virtuous ami prudent matrons, their 
great grand-daughters in the seventieth descent, by 
mentioning. But how inconsistent is this characte: 
with what we find in the writings of sir Alexander 
Drawcaiisir, the only annalist of wliose works aii) 
part hath descended to us, who, in one of his annals 
or journals, acquaints us that there was nut a singli; 
lady ill his tirm; married wlio was not possessed of 
every qualification to make the marriage state happy I 
The same authority is siiflic ient to cimtradiet tlie 
absurd account which this GeoUVy gives in anotlua’ 
place of the ladii's of those dajs ; where he says that 
women of the first quality used to make nightly riots 
in their ow'ii houses. One ])fissage is so ridiculous 
Kiat I caiiiiot omit it. Tlie ladies of St. James’s 
parish, says he, used to treat their company \vitl> 
drums ; and this was thought one of their most elegant 
entertainments: some copies, I know, read drams, 
but the former is the true reading, nor Mould the 
letter much cure the absurdity. 

A learned critic indeed nf my acquaintance sus- 
pects that tlie almve passage is cornn)t, iiinl pro- 
poses, instead of St. James’s to read St. GiU s’s, ami 
instead of drum to nsid dram ; and tlu ii he sa\s 
the above account Mill agree M'ith a reenrd of that 
age, t/y Mhicii it appears that tin* Moiueu of St. 
Giles’s parisli Mere notoriously aiidicleil to ilraiii- 
driiiking at that time. And as for the Avord hnh, 
he urges that itilidnot then, as it doth now', sig- 
nify a woman of gre:it rank and distinetiuii, bul Avas 
ai>plied promiscuously to tlie Avliole femah' sex ; In 
support Avhii'Ii he produces a passage iVnni sir Alex- 
under Drawcaiisir, Avliere tin; Avifeoi’ a low mecliaiiic 
is called a lady of great merit. 

Aiiothiu- legend, recorded by our Geoffry, is si:!'- 
Ijcienl. of itself to destroy bis credit. IIi' lelN- us 
that a herd of used to fieqncnt all tlie pnhlir 

jilaces; nay, lie says that (avo or lliree such animals 
Avould sometimes venture among several thonsands 
<'f gentlemen ami ladies, and jml them all into con- 
fusion and disoialer. This is a very seainhdims re- 
flection on the gentlemen of t}lOS(^ <la}s; Imt it is at 
the same time so incredible that it needs no refut:i- 
tioii. 

The truth T believe is, that, the bisboji Avas a Aveak 
and credulous man, and very easily imposed upon, 
especially in tliose matters Avith wbieli bis fum lion 
prevcnte<l him from being well ac(jiiaiiiled. AVliat 
he writes of their theatrical entertainments is beyoml 
all measure ridiculous : — “ De vurst a nite of 1« 
play,” says he, “ d’author M'as a put a de st:ike sur 
on de tlieatre stage, dare des eritieats iley ])alt at him, 
hyess liirn, catadecall him, off, off him, vor too ilree 
heures. Dis be dam playe. Ues eritieats be dc a peivn- 
tice, klarque, boo, huceuk, and garnainbler.” 

Now I will refer it to any one Avhetlier the liistorian 
can be conceived here to M'rite of a civilised peoi>U’, 
and such the Britons are allowed on all hands tc 
have been at that time. 

Monsieur de Belle Lettre, in bis Melange Critiquff 
AvUich he published in tlie year 3S92, treats the 
Avhole history of tliis Geoffry as a romance; and, ni" 
deeil, wliat is recorded in it concerning dogs secm» 
suflicieritly to fiivonr this opinion. At this time, 
says Beeliard, the chief learning among those people 
was among the dogs. Learning wais then a common 
epithet to several of the canine speeches, and a i;**cat 
dispute was for a long time carried on hetM'ceii t 
French and English individual of this species. AVe 
know not in whose favour it was determined ; 
it is agreed on all hands that the question 
which was the most learned of tlic two. The his- 
torian ad<ls that »4;veral of tho most eminent wnb’C 
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urere of the canine kind, and were universally called 
vid (logs.* 

The bishop concludes his liistory witli these words : 
“ iMonstr. incred tiui toustuid pip. silli nit. up g*it 
zee oostryclie tap toiiiiobus, is puigados. dat zocuru 
liypor hoperad abuii, idtdoiiycus (puuto pur ziii in- 
ijius ti t'adou addili.” 

Which is so ridiculous a supposition, tlmt I shaJ 
leave it with the reader without any remark. 

No. 21. SATURDAY, ]\lAHCii 11, 1753. 

K-t n'istToruTi , at inalevohuites sirit atcjiio invideuiit honU. 

Pl.AITTUS. 

It Is a iiiiserahle stite t«> be malevolent, and to envy ^ikhI men. 

I siiAi.i. publisli th(‘ following letter with the same 
de.sigu that the Spartans exposed drunken men to 
the view of their children. Kxanipl(?s may perhajis 
have more advantag(5 over precepts in teaching us to 
avoid wliat is odious than in impidling ns to pursue 
what is amiable. If tlie reader will peruse it with 
attention, he will, I conceive, discover in it a very 
tiselul moral; of which I shall give no farther hint 
than by d(‘siriiig the reader not to be olfended at the 
contradictions tliat occur in it. 

Mn. (h.NsoK, -Wiien 1 first rf ad the name of 
Axylns to a letter in your paper, though I easily ]»er- 
ei’ived I lie writer to he a silly fellow, I little gm'ssed 
wlio was the iiidi\idnal person; hut in ins steond 
performance he hath been ph'ased to acipiaint me 
who lie is. 

'J'liis f(-llow, sir, y'lii are to know, I have employed 
ev<'ry means in my pow('r to persecute ever since I 
.vas acquainted uith liim ; not because lie is a fool 
(lor I have no fixed quarrel with so numerous a 
liody), hut because! In* is in reality a good m.aii. 

You will, perhaps, think tliis a vi'iy stranga; eon- 
fessi(.)ii; and so it would he if tliere was any possi- 
hililv of vour gin'ssiiig from whom it came; but 1 
the .satisfaction to hi* assured that, though I am 
actually known h(»th to }on ami to }our friend A\y- 
lus, I shall lie the last pmson in the world to wluein 
either of you will impute the eharaeteT 1 shall li 
lay open. 1 well know that I pass upon you 
both, and a thousand otlier such wise p«‘ople, for oiu 
of [he best and worthiest men alive; tor, as a late 
oiator at the Robiiihood said, “ he had the honour 


at, and is all which a wise man would desire ; not- 
withstanding wliich, 1 am convinced that praise 
sounds most harmonious to that ear wliere it finds 
au echo from within ; nay, wdio knows the secret 
ciiinforl.s which a good heart may diet ate from w ith- 
in, even when all without arc silent I I perceive 
symptoms of such inward satislactioii in Axylus, and 
for that reason 1 envy and hate him from the bot- 
tom of my soul. 

You will ])erliaps say, why tlien do you not imi- 
tate him 1 Vour servant, sir; shall I imitate a fool 
because I see him happy in his folly f for folly I 
am convinced it is to interest yourself in the happi- 
ness or ill the concerns of others. Horace, who 
was a sensible writer, and knew the world, advises 
every man to roll himself up in himself, as a polished 
bowl, wliieh admits of no rubs from without ; and 
the old Greek, like a wise rogue, (‘xchiims, “ When 
I am dead, let the earth be consumed by ‘fire. It is 
no eoneeni of mine ; all my affairs are well settled.” 

Here again it may be objected, why do you envy 
one whom you condemn as a fool t 'fo this 1 owui 
it Is not easy to give an answer. In fact, nature 
hath mouhh'd up v\ ith the w i.sest clay of man some 
very simple ingredients, llenca^ we covet those 
eoininendations which wa* know' are seldom bestowed 

without a sneer, and which are :nin(.*\ed to charac- 
ters tliat we desjiise. I'he truth 1 am afraid is, that 
1 would willingly be this very man. U’bat 1 have 
sometimes such a fear I confess to you, as I think 
it impossible you should ever guess from wlienec the 
confession eenu's ; I'or I would not for ten thousand 
pounds that any man should know I had ever such 
.'i wish ; nay, I vvould not for an equal sum know 
myself that I had it. 

And from this fear, tliis su.spieioii (for I once more 
assure you and in}S(>ll‘ that it is no more tlian a 
siKspicion), 1 heartily detest this Axylus. For this 
reason I have hitherto pursued liini with the most 
inveterate hatred; liave industriously taken every 
oeea.sion to plague liim, and have let slip no ojipor- 
tuuity of ruining his rejnitatiun. 

; ...n aware I may havi; h't droj) something which 
I may lead you into au 0 {)iuioii that 1 really esteem 
' this character, vvhicli I would endeavour to jiersuade 
you I despise ; but, before I finish this letter, I 
{latter mvself I shall place this fellow in so eoii- 


to he an atheist, ” so I, sir, have the honour to he 
a most profound liypocrite. Ry vvliieli means I have 
universally obtained a good character, and perliaps 
a much better than what the silly Ax)lus hath ac- 
ipiired by really des»‘rviiig it ; for, as Tlato remarks 
in the second hook of bis Rejniblie, the just man and 
the unjust man are often reeii)roe:d!> mistaken by 
mankiiid, and do liaijueiitly p.iss in tlie world tin* 
one for the oth(?r. The reason <d‘whiel), as 1 fake 
it, :md as he in Plato indeed intimates, is, that the 
former are for the most part fools, and the latter are 
men of siiuse. 

If I could so f.ir prevail, however, as to deprive 
tliis Axylus of all the praise which he receivc'S from 
his actions, and to show him in an opjirohrious light 
to the vvorld, 1 might perhaps he contented, and 
wish him ill no longer. And yet I am not jmsitive 
that this would be the case ; for what amends can 
it make to a man who sees his mistress in his rival’s 
arms that tlie world in general arc persuaded that 
he himself alone enjoys her! or could all the flattery 
of his courtiers, and all the Te Deums of his priests, 
satisfy Lewis the Fourteenth, and prevent his envy- 
ing the duke of Marlborough '! I am well apprised 
that the re|.‘Utation of goodness is all which I aim 

• " S.ul Is synonvmoiiiii with grave, wise. Tlie jmlges were 
ferjofily called sail ni(*iiol'the law.” 


tempt ihle a light that 1 shall have no reason to appre- 
hend your drawing any such conclusion. 

First, notwithstanding all tlie secret comforts 
which Axylus iiretends to receive from the energies 
of beiicvmieiiee, as he calls them, 1 eainiot persuade 
myself that there is really any plea.siiie in a good 
action. I must own to you 1 do not speak tliis 
absolutely on my own knowledge, for J do not 
remember to liave done one truly good, heiievolcnt 
action in my wliole life. Indeed I slimdd heartily 
despise myself if I had any sucli reeolleelion. 

And if there be no pleasure in goodness, I 
there is no prolit in il. 'I'liis .Yx^lus himstdt will, 1 
doubt not, he ready to confess. No man hath ever 
made or improved, lliough many have injured, and 
some have dest roved, tlieir fori lines this w aj. 

lu the last pbu-e, as to tl.c motives which ari.se 
from our vanity, and wliieh, as that very wise writer 
Mr. Mandovi I observes, are much the^slroiigest sup- 
ports of wliat is generally called benevolence, I 
hink to make the folly of doing good from such 
motives very plainly appear. I am far from being 
an enemy to praise, or from expressing that con- 
tempt for a good eliaraetcr which some have aflecU 
ed. Rut, surely, it becomes a man to purchase every- 
thing as cheap a.s he can. Now, why should he be at 
the pains and expense of being good in reality, when 
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he may so certainly obtain all the applause he aims 
at merely by preteiidinj' to bo so. 

An instance of this I j^ivc you in myself, who, 
without having ever done a single good action, have 
universally a good character ; and this I have ac- 
quired by only taking upon me the trouble of sup- 
porting one constant series of hypocrisy all my days. 

Axylus, on the contrary, for want of undergoing 
this trouble, hath missed* the ])raises he deserves. 
While he carelessly doth a hundred good actions, 
witliout being at the pains of disphu ing them, they 
are all overlooked by the world ; nay, often b}' my 
means (for I am always watchful on sucli occasions) 
his most disinteresteti IxuicNoloncc is seen in a dis- 
advantageous light ; and his goodness, instead of 
being commended, turns to his dishonour. 

An example of this I saw the other day, when 
you published his last hUt('r, where all that is said of 
an unhappy woman, drawn in to he guilty ot the 
highest degree of wii'kedness hy the most wicked 
and profligate of men, 1 am convinced flowed imme- 
diately from that compassion wliich is tiie constant 
energy of these good liearls. Now’, sir, even this I 
turned against him. I represented it as a barbarous 
.attempt to revile the cliaracter of a man belore he 
had undergone liis trial; and, can you believe it? 
such is the nature of man, I found some persons who 
could not, or would uot, sec the difference betw'eeii 
coindiidiug a j)ersoii guilty who is iii custody, and 
who is to urul(!rgo a legal disquisition into his 
crimes, and concluding one to be guilty of a fact for 
which he hath fled from justice, and who, even by 
the evidence given on oath in the solemn trial of 
anotluu’, appears to all the world to be guilty. 

Jlut p(?rhaps it may bo said, though the world in 
general do not coiiuncnd your actions, still you are 
repaid for them sufficiently by having the esteem, 
tlie love, the gratitude, of those to whom they are 
done. To this purpose I will ti‘11 you a short story; 
the fact is true, and happened to ]\lr. Axylus himself. 

That silly good man had done many gj(‘at services 
to a private family. Indeed, the very bread they 
eat was for a long time owing to his foolish genero- 
sity, and at length, hy his advice and assistance, 
tliis family was brought from a state of poverty and 
distress to what migljt be called aiHueuce in their 
condition. I was acquainted with the whole scene, 
and often present at it, and indeed it was one of the 
pleasantest I ever saw; for, while tlie good man was 
rejoicing in his own goodness, and feeding his foolish 
vanity with fond conceits of the grateful returns 
which were made to him in the bosoms of the obliged, 
they, on the other side, were coiitiiiiially laughing at 
his folly amongst themselves, and flattering llieir 
own ingenuity with their eonstaiit impositions vn his 
good-nature, and aseribiiig everything whieli they 
obtained of him to their own superior cuiiniug and 
power of overreacfiiiig him. 

When 1 had enjoyed this scene till I was weary 
of it, I was resolved to work myself another satis- 
faction out of it, by tormmitiiig the man 1 hate. 1 
accordingly communicated the secret to Axylus, and 
gave him almost demonstration of the truth of wliat 
I told him. He aiiswen;d, witli a smile, fn* hoped 
I was mistaken, hut if not, he was answerable for 
the means only, and not for the end, and the very 
same day did a new favour to one. of the family. 

I will conclude hy telling you that it was 1 who sent 
him the trial of Miss Blandy to vex liim, and I hope 
you will print tliis letter, that lie may h.ave tlie jilagiic- 
of guessing at me, for I am sure he will guess wrong, 
and perhujis may fix on one of his best fricuids ; which 
will L'c doing him a very great injury, ami will, conse- 
quently, give great pleasure to, sir, yours. Iago. 


I cannot dismiss this letter without observing 
tliat, if there he really such a jiersoii as this writer 
deserrihes himself, the possession of his own had 
mind is a worse curse to him than he himself will 
ever he able to indict on the happy Axylus. 

No. 23. SATURDAY, Mviicii 21, 1752. 

OifK uyetllov To^vKotpxv'iii' iif xoipeevog laruf 

Ki; Z 'iiuKt Kopvov zrecTs 

^XK-rr^ov r riTi B-ifna-ruf. "va. cip'iffiv ifitfieca'iXtvz, 

liuMLIl. 

Here is not allow M 

That w’orst of tyrants, aii iisiirpinj,' crowd. 

To one mnnairli .love coiiiinits the sway ; 

His are the laws, and him let all obey.— Poi'K. 

TnoLTiH of the three forms of government acknow- 
ledged in the schools, all have been very vvanniy 
opposed and as warmly defended, yet, in this 
point, the diilcreut advocates will, 1 believe, very 
readily agree, that there is not one of tlie three 
which is not greatly to be jircferred to total anarchy ; 
a slate in w hicli there is no suboriliiiatioii, no lavvlnl 
jiower, and no settled government, but where every 
man is at liberty to act in whatever iminuer it 
pleaseth him best. 

As this is in rcjilitya most deplorable state, 1 have 
long lameiiti'd, with great anguisii of heart, that it 
is at present tlie case of a very large body of people 
in this kingdom. An assertion which, as it may 
surprise most of my readers, J will make liaste to 
explain, by deelariiig that 1 mean the fratmiiily of 
the quill, that body of men to whom the public 
assign the name of authors. 

However absurd politicians may h.ave been pleased 
to represent tlu* in iinjierio^ it will Iiere, 1 

doubt uot, be found on a strict exainitiution to be 
extremely iieei'ssary ; the cuiiiiiioiiwealth of litera- 
ture h('iug indeed totally distinct from the grealc'r 
common wealth, and no inure de])cndent upon ittliau 
the kingdom of England is on that <jf Trance. Of 
this our h>gislature seems to have been at alltinu .> 
sensible, as they have never attemiiteil any provij-iou 
for the regulation or eoriection uf tliis body, lii 
one iustaiiee, it is true, lliere ai<‘ (1 should rather, 1 
believe, say tlnua? wa.*ri:} some laws to restrain tliem ; 
for writers, if I am iiol inislakeii, havt* hui ii ii»riiierly 
punished for hluspheuiy against God, and lilicls agaiuht 
the government ; nay, I have Ina ii told that toslainhu- 
the repulalioii of private persons was oiici; thouglit 
unlawful here as well as among the Romans, who, as 
Horace tells us, had a sijveri; law for this jmrpose. 

Ill promulgiiig these; laws (whatever may bi; the 
reason of sullering them to grow obsolete) tlie stali; 
seems to have acted vi-ry wisely, as such kind of 
writings are really of most mischievous consccpK’iice 
to the public; hut, alas', there* are many ahiiscs, 
many horrid evils, tlaily springing up in the coni- 
inoiiwealth of literature, vvliieh appear to allect only 
that eoinmoiiweallh, at h'asl immediately, of whicli 
none of the political legislators liave ever taken any 
notice; nor luith any civil court of judicatun* ever 
pretended to any coguisauce of them. Nonsense 
and duliiess are no crimes in Joro virili: im man 
can he question(;d for bad verses in VVestiiiiuster- 
hall; and, amongst tlie many iiidietmeiits for hatteiy , 
not one can be producml for breaking poor Tris- 
cian’shead, though it is done almost every day. 

But though immediately, as I have said, tlicsc 
evils do nut uirect the greater commonvvealtli, y‘’t> 
as they tend to tin* utter ruin of the lesser, so tliey 
liave a remote evil consequence, even on tlie state 
itself; which seems, hy having left them unpJ*'-'*’ 
vided for, to have remitted them, for the sake oi con- 
venience, to the goverriniciit of laws and to the 
superintendence of magistrates of this lesser coni' 
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moiiweaitn ; and novor to liavo foreseen or suspectoil 
that dreadful state of aiian*liy wliicli at present 
prev.nis in this lesser empire; an empire wliieli 
hath formerly made so i^reata figure in this kingdom, 
and tliat, indeed, almost within our own memorit'Sf 

It may appear strange that none of our English 
historians have spoken clearly and distinctly of this 
lesser empire ; but this may be well aeeounted for 
when wo consider that all th(‘se histories have been 
written by two sorts of persons ; tliat is to say, either 
politicians or lawyers. Now, the forimu' of these 
have had their imaginations so tmtirely filled with 
the affairs of the greater emj)ire, that it is no wonder 
th(‘ business of the lesser should have totally escaped 
their observation. And as to the lawyers, they are 
well known to have been very little ac(iuainted\vith 
the commonwealth of literature, and to have always 
acted and writtcni in detiance to its laws. 

From these reasons it is very ililHcult to fix, with 
certainty, the exact period when this commonwealth 
first began among us. Indeed, if th(> originals of all 
the greater empires upon earth, and even of our own, 
Im‘ wra))ped in sucli obscurity that tiiey elmh* fin* 
inquiries of the most diligmit sifters of anticpiily, we 
(’annot be surpriscal tlnU tliis fate should attend our 
little empire, ojjposed as it hath been by the pen of 
flic lawyer, overlooked by the eye of the historian, 
and never once smelt after by (lie nose of the anti- 
(jiiary. 

In the earliest ages, (In? literary state seems to 
have h(‘(!ii an ecclesiastical democracy ; for tin* 
clergy are then said to have had all tln^ learning 
among them ; and tlie great revereinu* paid at that 
time to it by the laity appears from l.eiiee, that 
wlioevc’r could prove* in a court of justice tluit In? 
belonged to this slate, liy only reading a singh* 
verse in the d'estaineiit, was v(*s(ed with tin* higliest 
jirivileges, and miglit do almost what In* pleased; 
e\cii commit murder with imimuity. And this pri- 
vilege was called the h(*in*fit of the eh'rgy. 

This coinmonwealtl), however, can scarce lx* said 
to have l>e(*ii in any flourishing state of old time 
even among the eh*rgy themselves ; inasmuch as w(? 
are told that a rector of a parisli, going to law with 
his parishioners about paving the elinrch, quoted 
l!;is authority from St. Fetor, l*avi'(int iiit\ non parenni 
ci/o. Whicli he construed tlius : “ They arc to j»ave 
tin* eliurch, and not I.” And this liy a judge, wbo 
was likewise an ecclesiastic, was allowed to be very 
good law. 

The nobility had clearly no ancient eonnexiou 
witli this eommonwealth, nor would submit to be 
liomid by any of its laws : witness that jirovisioii in 
ail old act of jiarliarnent, “ That a nobleman shall 
be entilli^d to the benefit of his clergy (tlie priNilege 
^ll)o^(• mentioned) <?ven ibougb he cannot read." 
^'ay, the wliole body of tlie laity, (hough they gave 
^ueli honours to this eommonwealth, appear to have 
betMi v(*ry few of them under its jurisdiction ; as ap- 
jiears by a law cited by judge Rolls in his Abridg- 
ment, with the reason which he gives for it: “ The 
command of tin? shi*riff,” .says tliis writer, “ to his 
oilicer, by word of mouth and without writing, is 
good ; for it may be that neither the slierifF nor his 
officer can write or read." 

Hut not to dwell on these obscure times, when so 
very little authentic can be found concerning this 
commonwealth, let ns come at onec to the days of 
Henry the Eiglith, when no less a revolution hap- 
pened in the lesser than in the greater emjiire ; for 
the literary government became absolute, together 
with the political, in the liands of one and the same 
monarch ; who was himself a writer, and tlictated, 
ttot only law, but eommon sense* too, to all bis pef>- 
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pie; suffering no one to write or Speak but according 
to his own will and pleasure. 

After this king’s demise, the literary eonimon- 
wcaltl; was again separated from the political; for 
1 do not find that his successor on the greater throne 
8ucc<?eded him likewise in the lesser. Nor did cither 
of the two queens, as i can learn, jneteiid to any 
authority in this empire, in which the Salique law 
hath universally prevailed ; lor though there have 
been some considerable subjects of the female sex 
in the literary comiiionwealtii, I never remember to 
have read of a (|ueeu. 

It is not easy to say with any great (‘xactness 
what form of governmt'iit was iirescrved in this 
commonw(?altU during the ri'igns of Edward VE, 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth ; for though there 
were some great men in those times, none of them 
seem to have all’eeted the tliroiu* of wit : nay, 
Shakspeare, who llourished in the latter end of the 
last reign, and who seemed so justly qualified to 
enjoy this crown, never thought of challenging it. 

Ill the reign of James I. the literary government 
was ail aristocracy, for i do not choose to give it the 
evil iiuim? of oligarchy, though it consisted only of 
lour, namely, .Master William Shakspeare, Master 
Henjainiii .lonson, Master Join, hletcher, and 
Master Francis Beaumont. Tliis quadrnmvirate, as 
th(‘y introduced a new form of government, tlioiight 
proper, according to Alachiavel’s advice, to intro- 
duce new iiaim's ; they therefore called themselves 
77/e a name wliicli hath been alfected since by 

tile reigiiiug monarchs in tliis empire. 

The last of this quadrnmvirate enjoyed the go- 
vernment aloiK* during his life; after which the 
trouhh*s that shortly after ensueii involved this lesser 
eommonwealth in all the confusion and ruin of the 
greater, nor can anything he found of it with sufli- 
cienl certainty till tin? h its, in the reign of (diaries 
II., after many struggles among themselves for supe- 
riority, at last agreed to elect John Drydeii to he 
tln*ir king. 

'I bis king John had a very long reign, though a 
very uiupiii't oiu; ; for th(*r(* w(‘re several pretenders 
to the tlirone of wit in his time, who formed very 
considerable parlies against him, and gave him gri'at 
uneasiness, of which his successor hath made nieii- 
tioii ill the following lines : 

Viido, folly, malice, aiiaiiist Frydcn rose, 

III \anou!> .shapes of pjirMiiis, critics, l)c*au.v. 

Besid(‘s w Inch, his iinauees were in such ilisorder, 
that it is afKrmcd liis treasury was more than once 
entirely empty. 

He died, nevertheless, in a good old age, possessed 
of the T».ingdom of Wit, and was succeeded by king 
Alexander, surnamed Fo[u*. 

'Ellis prince enjojed tlie crown many years, and 
is thought to have stretelu'd the pn‘r()gative much 
farther than his jiredecessor : lie is saiil to baie been 
extremely jealous of the atfeclions ol his subjects, 
and to have enqiloyi'd v.irious spies, by wlioin it he 
was informed of tlu* least suggestion against liis title, 
he never failed of branding the accused person with 
tin* word dnnee on his tori’head in broad letleis; 
after w hich the uniiapjiy culprit was obliged to lay by 
his pen for ('ver, for no bookseller w’ould veiitiiio to 
print a word that he wrote. 

He did indeed put .a total restraint on tlie liberty 
of the press ; for no person durst read anything 
which was w rit witliout his licence and approba- 
tion- and tliis licence he granted only to four during 
liis rei«'n, namely, to the cclelirated Dr. Swift, to tho 
ingenious Dr. Ymtng, to Dr. Arhutlmot, and to one 
Mr. Gav, four of his principal courtiers and fa- 
vourites. 


‘J Y 2 
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But without diving any deeper into his character, 
we must allow that king Alexander had great merit 
SB a writer, and hin title to the kingdom of Wit 
was better founded at least than his enemies have 
pretended. 

After the demise of king Alexander, the literary 
state relapsed again into democracy, or rather, in- 
deed, into downright anarchy; of which, as well as 
of the consequences, I shall treat in a future paper. 


No, 24. TUESDAY, March 24, 1752. 

Nimiriim 8apcre est abjectis utile uugis, 

El tempeBtiviim puciU coucedere ludum. — II or. 

Triflin;; puri^uiu true wisdom Ciists away. 

And leaves tochildri'ii all tludr cliildiah play. 

The mind of man is compared by Montaigne to a 
fertile field, which, though it be left entirely unculti- 
vated, still retains all its genial powers, but, instead 
of producing anything lovely or profitable, sends 
forth only weeds and wild herbs of various kinds, 
which serve to no use or emolument whatsoever. 

The human mind is, indeed, of too active a nature 
to content itself with a state of perfect rest or sloth. 
There are few men such arrant stocks or stones as 
to be always satisfied with idleness, or to come up 
to that description in Lucretius : — 

Mortua cui vita est props jam vivo, atque videnlt, 

Qui sumno partem majorem conteriC nvi, 

Et vigikiia stertit. 

St. Paul describes these men better when, writing 
to the Thessalonians, he says, some of tiiem are 

«x.x« : ** Doing no work, 

out busying themselves in impertinence." Or, as the 
Latin author expresses the same sentiment, Gratis 
anhelanSf multa agmdo nUnl agens : ** PuiHng and 

sweating to no purpose; employed about many 
things, and doing nothing." 

The original of diversions is certainly owing to 
this active temper ; for to what purpose were they 
calculated, but, as the very word in our language im- 
plies, to cast off idleness 1 than which, to the gene- 
rality of mankind, there is not I believe a much 
heavier burthen. 

But, if we look a little deeper into this matter, 
we shall find that there is implanted in our nature a 
great love of business, and an equal abliorrence of 
idleness. This discovers itself very early in chil- 
dren, most of whom, as I have observed, are never 
better pleased than when they are employed by their 
elders. 

The same disposition we may perceive in men, 
in those particularly to whom fortune hath made 
business unnecessary, and whom nature vei j^ plainly 
appears never to have designed for any. And yet 
how common is it to see these men playing at busi- 
ness, if 1 may use the expressiofl, and pleasing them- 
selves all their lives with the imagination that they 
are not idle ! 

From this busy temper may be derived almost all 
the works with which great men have obliged the 
world. Hence it was that the great artifex Nero 
arrived at so great skill, as he himself tells us he did, 
in music ; to which he applied with such unwearied 
industry on the stage, that several persons counter- 
feited death, in order to be carried out of the theatre 
from hearing him ; for it would have been very un- 
safe for the town of Rome to damn his performances. 

If Domitian had not been of a busy, as well as a 
cruel temper, ne would never have employed so 
many hours in the ingenious employment of fly- 
spitting, which he is supposed to have brought to 
the highest degree of perfection of which the art is 
capable. Hence it is, so many industrious critics 
have spent their lives in all such reading as was never 


read, as Mr. Pope hath it ; witness the laborious and 
all -read Dr. Zachary Grey, wlio, to compile those 
wonderful notes to his Hudibras, must have ran- 
sacked not only all the stalls, but all the trunks and 
bandboxes, in the world. 

Didymus, the grammarian, was another labourer 
of this kind. Seneca tells us ** that he writ four 
thousand books ; in some of which he inquires into 
the country of Homer ; in others, who was the true 
mother of .dilneas ; whether Anacreon loved wench- 
ing or drinking most ; whether Sappho was a com- 
mon prostitute;" with other such learning, with 
which if you had already stuffed your head, your 
study ought to be how to get it out again. 

Tiberius, wise as he was in policy, had a great in- 
clination to this* kind of knowledge. “ He pursued 
it," says Suetonius, " mque ad ineptias etdcrisunit 
—to a degree of folly and ridicule ; for he used to asli 
the grammarians, of whose company he was very 
fond, such kind of questions as these: — M'ho was 
the mother of Hecuba 1 By what name Achilles 
passed among the daughters of Lvcomedesi What 
so‘ngs the Syrens used to sing t" <Kc. 

Cardinal Chigi, who was afterwards pope Alex- 
ander VI I., was a genius of this kind. He pro- 
claimed a public prize for that learned man who 
could find a Latin word for the word chaise. He 
likewise spent seven or eight days in searching whe- 
ther Musca, a fly, came from Mosco, or Mosco from 
Musca. De Retz, from whose memoirs 1 have taken 
this story, says that he liad formerly discovered 
that the cardinal was Homme de minutiis ; for that 
the said cardinal, in a discourse on the studies of 
his youth, had told De Retz that he had writ two 
years with the same pen. 

I cannot omit the excellent remark of my author, 
though not to my present purpose. ♦* It is true," 
says he, “ this is but a trifle ; but 1 have often ob- 
served that little things afford us truer symptoms ol 
the dispositions of men than great oties." 

What but the utmost impatience of idleness could 
prompt men to employ great pains and trouble, and 
expense too, in making large collections of butter- 
flies, pebbles, and such other wonderful produc- 
tions ; while others from the same impatience have 
b(;en no less busy in hunting after monsters of every 
kind, as if they were at enmity with Nature and 
desirous of exposing all her errors. 

The Greeks liave a word for this industry. They call 
\\.K%^9txtavila\ and oflemsr Neither 

of which words I can translate without a periphrasis. 
By b th is meant a vain curiosity and diligence in 
trifles. 

I make no doubt but that the same industry would 
often make a man of a moderate capacity^ a very 
competent master of some notal)le science, which 
hath riiade him a proficient in some contemptible 
art or rather knack. The dexterous juggler might 
have made a complete mechanic* The same labour, 
and perhaps the same geiiius, which brings a man 
to a perfection at the game of chess, would make a 
great proficiency in the mathematics. Many a beau 
might have been a scholar if he had consulted books 
with the same attention with which he hath con- 
sulted a looking-glass; and many a fox-hunter 
might, to his great honour, have pursued the ene- 
mies of his country with less labour and with lew 
danger than he hath Encountered in the pursuit 
of foxes. 

I am almost inclined to think that, if a complete 
history could be compiled of the eminent wbrks of 
the Kttirirovhtf the triflers, it would manifestly ap- 
pear, that more labour and pains, more time (I haJ 
almost said more genius), have been employed la 
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the service of folly than have been employed by the 
greatest men in inventing and perfecting the most 
erudite and consummate works of art or wisdom. 

1 will conclude this paper with a passage from the 
excellent and truly learned doctor Barrow, which 
gives a very serious but very just turn to this subject. 

“ Aliud ageret to be impertinently busy, doing 
that which conduceth to no good purpose, is in 
some respect worse than to do nothing, or to forbear 
all action ; for it is a positive abuse of our faculties 
and trifling with God's gifts ; it is throwing away 
labour and care, things valuable in themselves ; it 
is often a running out of the way, which is worse 
than standing still ; it is a debasing our reason, and 
declining from our manhood ; nothing .being more 
foolish or childish than to be solicitous and serious 
about trifles ; for who are more busy and active than 
children? Who are fuller of thoughts and designs, 
or more eager in prosecution of them, than they 1 
But all is about ridiculous toys, the shadows of bu- 
siness, suggested to them by apish curiosity and 
imitation. Of such industry we may understand 
that of the preacher, * The labour of the foolish 
wearieth every one of them ;* for that a man soon 
will be weary of that labour which yieldeth no profit 
or beneficial return." 

No. 33. SATURDAY, April 23, 1752. 

Udi profauum vulgus. Iloa. 

1 liaie prol'aue ruHcaU. 

Sir, — In this very learned and enlightened age, 
in which authors are almost as numerous as book- 
sellers, I doubt not but your correspondents furnish 
you with a sufiicient quantity of waste paper. I 
I)(‘rhai>8 may add to the heap ; for, as men do not 
always know the motive of their own actions, I may 
possibly be induced, by the same sort of vanity as 
other puny authors have been, to desire to be in 
j>rint. But I am very well satisfied with you for my 
jmlge, and if you should not think proper to take 
any notice of the hint I have here sent you, I shall 
conclude that I am an impertinent correspondent, 
but that yon are a judicious and impartial critic. In 
m^^wn defence, however, I must say that I am 
ne^r better pleased than when I see extraordinary 
abilities employed in the support of His honour and 
religion, who has so houiitifully bestowed them. It 
is for this reason that I wish you would take some 
notice of the character, or rather story, here sent you. 
In my travels westward last summer I lay at an inn 
in Somersetshire, remarkable for its pleasant situa- 
tion and the obliging behaviour of the landlord, 
who, though a downright rustic, had an awkward 
sort of politeness arising from his good-nature that 
was very pleasing, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, was a sort of good-breeding undressed. 
As I intended to make a pretty long journey the 
next day, I rose time enough to behold that glorious 
luminary the sun set out on his course, which, by- 
the-by, is one of the finest sights the eye can be- 
hold ; and, as it is a thing seldom seen by people of 
fashion, unless it be at the theatre at Covent-garden, 
I could not help laying some stress upon it here. 
The kitchen in this inn was a very pleasant room ; 
I therefore called for some tea, sat me in the win- 
dow that I might enjoy the prospect which the 
Country afforded, and a more beautiful one is not in 
the power of imagination to frame. This house 
was situated on the top of a hill; and for two 
•Tf'iles below its meadows, enlivened with variety of 
cattle, and adorned with a greater variety of flow- 
ers, first caught my sight. At the bottom of this 
vale ran a rivpr which seemed to promise coolnesa 
refreshment to the thirsty cattle. The eye was 


next presented with fields of ;om that made a kind 
of an ascent which was terminated by a wood, at 
the top of which appeared a verdant hill situate as’ 
it were in the clouds where the sun was just arrived, 
and, peeping o'er the summit, which was at this 
time covered with dew, glided it over with, his rays 
and terminated my view in the most agreeable 
manner in the world. In a word, the elegant sim- 
plicity of every object round me filled my heart with 
such gratitude, and furnished my mind with such 
pleasing meditations, as made me thank Heaven 1 
was born. But this state of joyous tranquillity was 
not of long duration : 1 had scarce begun my break- 
fast when my ears were saluted with a genteel whistle, 
and the noise of a pair of slippers descending the stair- 
case ; and soon after 1 beheld a contrast to iny former 
prospect, being a very heauish gentleman, with a 
huge laced hat on, as big as Pistol’s in the play ; a 
wig somewhat dishevellcVl, and a face wliich at once 
gave you a perfect idea of emptiness, assurance, and 
intemperance. His eyes, which before were scarce 
open, he fixed on me with a stare which testified 
surprise, and his coat was immediately thrown open 
to display a \ery handsome second-hand, gold-laced 
waistcoat. In one hand he had a pair of saddle- 
bags, and in the other a hanger of mighty size, both 
of which, with a graceful G — d d — n you, he placed 
upon a chair. Then, advancing towards the land- 
lord, who was standing by me, he said, “ By G — d, 
landlord, your wine is damnable strong." “ I don't 
know," replied the landlord ; “ it is generally 
reckoned pretty good, for 1 have it all from London." 
— Pray, who is your wine-merchant 1" says the 
man of importance. “ A very great man," says the 
landlord, ** in his way ; perhaps you may know 
him, sir ; his name is Kirby." " Ah ! what honest 
Tom 1 he and I have cracked many a bottle of claret 
together ; he is one of the most considerable mer- 
chants in the city ; the dog is hellish poor, damnable 
poor, for 1 don't suppose he is worth a farthing 
more than a hundred thousand pound ; only a plum» 
that's all ; he is to be our lord-mayor next year.'* 
** I ask pardon, sir, that is not the man, for our 
Mr. Kirby's name is not Thomas hut Richard." 
** Ay!" says the gentleman, “that's his brother; 
they are partners together." “ I believe," says the 
landlord, “ you are out. sir, for that gentleman has 
no brother." “ D — n your nonsense, with you 

and your outs !" says the beau ; “ as if I should not 
know better than you conn trj' puts ; I who have 
lived in London all my lifetime." '* I ask a thousand 
pardons," says the landlord ; “ I hope no oifence, sir." 
“ No, no," cries the other; ** we gentlemen know 
how to make allowance for your country breeding." 
Then stepping to the kitchen-door, with an audible 
voice he called the ostler, and in a very graceful accent 
said, “ D — n your blood, you cock-eyed son of a 
bitch, bring me my boots! did not you hear me 
calif* Then turning to the landlord said, “ Faith I 
that Mr. What-de-callum, the exciseman, is a damned 
jolly fellow." “ Yes, sir," says the landlord, “ he 
is a merry'ish sort of a man." " But," says the gen- 
tleman, “ as for that schoolmaster, he is the queerest 
bitch I ever saw ; he looks as if he could not say 
boh to a goose.'* “ I don't know, sir,' says the 
landlord ; “ he is reckoned to be a desperate good 
schollard about us, and the gentry likes him vastly, 
for he understands the measurement of land and 
timber, knows how to make dials and such things; 
and for ciphering, few can outdo *en." “Ay!** 

says the gentleman, “ he does look like a cipher 
indeed, for he did not speak three words all last 
night." The ostler now produced the boots, which 
the gentleman taking in his hand, and having placed 
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himself in tlie chair, addressed in the following^ 
iipeech : “ My good friends, Mr. Boots, I tell you 
plainly that, if you plague me so damnably as you 
did yesterday morning, by G — I’ll commit you to 
the flames; stap my rituals I as my lord Hun- 
tingdon says in the play." He then looked full in 
my face, and asked the landlord if he had ever been 
at Drury-lane playhouse ; whicli he answered in the 
negative. ** What !” says he, ** did you never hear 
talk of Mr. Garrick and king llichard 1" “ No, 
sir,** says the landlord. “ By G — ,** says the gen- 
tleman, “ he is the cleverest fellow in England.** 
He then spouted a speech out of King Richard, 
which begins, “ Give me a horse," &c. ** There,** 

says he, “ that, that is just like Mr. Garrick.** 
Having pleased himself vastly with this performance, 
he shook the landlord by the hand with great good- 
humour, and said, “ By Q — you seem to be an 
honest fellow, and good blood ; if you’ll come and 
see me in London, I’ll give you your skinful of 
wine, and treat you with a play and a whore every 
night you stay. I’ll show you how it is to live, my 
boy. But here, bring us some paper, my girl; 
come, let us have one of your love-letters to air my 
boots." Upon which the landlord presented him 
with a piece of an old newspaper. " D — n you !*’ 
says the gent., " this is not half enough ; have you 
never a Bible or Common Prayer-book in the house 1 
Half a dozen chapters of Genesis, with a few prayers, 
make an excellent fire in a pair of hoots." “ Oh ! 
Lord forgive you 1" says the landlord ; “ sure you 
would not burn such books as those t" ** No ! ** 
cries the spark ; “ where was you born! Go into a 
shop of London and buy some butter or a quartern 
of tea, and then you’ll see what use is made of these 
books." " Ay !*’ says the landlord, " we have a 
saying here in our country that Uis as sure as the 
devil is in London, and if he was not there they 
could not be so wicked as they be." Here a coun- 
try fellow who had been standing up in one corner 
of the kitchen eating of cold bacon and beans, and 
who, I observed, trembled at 'every oath this spark 
swore, took his dish and pot, and marched out of 
the kitchen, fearing, as I afterwards learned, that 
the house would fall down about his ears, for he 
was sure, he said, “ That man in the gold-laced 
hat was the devil.*’ The young spark, having now 
displayed all his wit and humour, and exerted his 
talents to the utmost, thought he had sudicieritly 
recommended himself to my favour and convinced 
me he was a gentleman. He therefore with an air 
addressed himself to me, and asked me which w'ay 
I was travelling 1 To which I gave him no answer. 
He then exalted his voice ; but, at my continuing 
silent, he asked the landlord if I was deaf. Upon 
which the landlord told him he did not believe the 
gentleman was dunch, for that he talked very well 
just now. The man of wit whispert'd in tlie land- 
lord’s ear, and said, " I suppose he is either a 
parson or a fool." He then drank a dram, observ- 
ing that a man should not cool too fast ; paid six- 
pence more than his reckoning, called for his horse, 
gave the ostler a shilling, and galloped out of the 
inn, thoroughly satisfied that we all agreed with 
him in thinking him a clever follow and a man of 
great importance. The landlord, smiling, took up 
his money, and said he was a comical gentleman, 
blit that it was a thousand pities he swore so much ; 
if it was not for that he was a very good customer, 
and as generous as a prince, for that the night be- 
fore he had treated everybody in the housi?. I then 
asked him if he knew that comical gentleman, as he 
called him! “No, really, sir,’* said the landlord, 
** though a gentleman was saying last night that he 


was a sort of rider or rideout to a linendraper at 
London.** This, Mr. Censor, I have since found to 
be true ; for, having occasion to buy some cloth, I 
went last week into a linendraper’s shop, in which 
I found a young fellow whose decent behaviour and 
plain dress showed he was a tradesman. Upon 
looking full in his face I thought I had seen it be- 
fore ; nor was it long before I recollected where it 
was, and that this w’as the same beau I had met 
with in Somersetshire. The difference in the same 
man in London, where he was known, and in the 
country, where he was a stranger, was beyond ex- 
pression ; and, was it not impertinent to make ob- 
seiwations to you, I could enlarge upon this sort of 
behaviour ; for 1 am firmly of opinion that there is 
neither spirit nor good sense in oaths, nor any wit 
or humour in blasphemy. But as vulgar errors re- 
quire an abler pen than mine to correct them, I 
shall leave that task to you, and am, sir, your luimble 
servant, R. S 

No. 34. TUESDAY, Arnii. 28, 1752. 

Nutio comcBda est.— J uvknat.. 

Wc arc a nation of players. 

It is the advice of Solomon, to train up a child in 
the way he shall go ; and this, in the opinion of 
Quintilian, can never be undertaken too early. He, 
indeed, begins his institution even with the very 
nurse. 

The wise man hero very plainly supposes a pre- 
vious determination in the parent in what u'ay he 
intends his child shall go ; for without having fixed 
this with certainty it will be. impossible for any man 
to fulfil the precept. 

Now all the ways of life in which, in this country, 
men walk themselves, and in which they so mani- 
festly intend to train their children, seem to me to ho 
reducible to two; viz. the way of spending an estate, 
and the w ay of getting one. These may indeed, in 
this sense, be called the two great high roads in this 
kingdom. 

As to the former, it is much the less beaten and 
frequented track, as it requires a certain viaticum 
obvious to the reader, which is not Lii the possession 
of every one : in this way, thcrtd’ore, the eldest sons 
of great families, and heirs of great estates, can 
only be trained. The methods of training hero 
are no more than two-f'old, both very easy and ap- 
posite ; it is therefore no wonder that they are both 
pursued with very little deviation by almost every 
parent. The one, wdiich is universally practised in 
the country, contains very few rules, and these ex- 
tremely simple ; such as drinking, racing, cockfight- 
ing, hunting, Avith other rural exercises. The other, 
w'hich is proper to the town, and indeed to the 
higher people, is somewhat more complex. This 
includes dancing, fencing, whoring, gaining, travel- 
ling, dressing, Erench cormoisseurship, and perliaiis 
two or three other less material articles. 

But the great and difhenlt point is that of train- 
ing youth in the otlier great road, namely in tlie 
Avay to get an estate. Here, as in our journey over 
vast and wide plains, the many different tracts are 
apt to beget uncertainty and confusion, and we are 
often extremely puzzled which of these to choose 
for cursclves, and which to recommend to our chil- 
dren. 

The most beaten tracks in this road are those of 
the professions, such as the church, the law, the 
army, &c. In some one of these the younger 
children of the nobility and gentry have usually 
been trained, often with very ill success; arising 
sometimes from a partial opinion of the talents of 
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the child, and more often from flattering ourselves 
with hopes of more interest with the great than we 
have really nad. 

To all these professions many things may be ob- 
jected, as we shall presently see, when we compare 
them with a path in life which I am about to re- 
commend to my reader, and which we shall find 
clear from most of the objections that maybe raised 
against any other. 

Without farther preface, the way of life which 
I mean to recommend is that of the stage, in 
which I shall hope for the future to see several of 
our young nobility and gentry trained up, and par- 
ticularly those of the most promising parts. 

In the first place then, the stage at present pro- 
mises a much better provision than any of the pro- 
fessions ; for though perhaps it is true that there 
are in the church, the law, the state, the army, &c., 
some few posts which yield the professors greater 
profit than is to be acquired on the stage, yet these 
bear no proportion to the infinite numbers who are 
trained in the several professions, and who almost 
literally starve. 'J'he income of an actor of any 
rank is from six to twelve hundred a-ycar ; whereas, 
that of two-thirds of the gentlemen of the army is 
considerably under one hundred; the income of 
nine-tenths of the clergy is less than fifty pounds a- 
year ; and the profits in the law, to ninety-nine in 
a hundred, amount not to a single shilling. 

And as for those few posts of great emolument, 
upon which we all cast our eyes, as the adventurers 
In a lottery do on the few great prizes, if we im- 
partially examine our own abilities, how few of us 
shall dare to aspire so high ! whereas on the stage 
scarce any abilities are required, and we B(*e men 
whom nobody allows to deserve the name of actors 
enjoying salaries of three, four, and five hundred a- 
year. 

Again, if we consider the great pains and time, 
the hcad-achs and the heart-achs, which lead up to 
the top of either the army or the law — 

Qui studut optatam cursu coutiagere metam, 

Mulra tulit, feciUiue peer — 

this consideration will suificiently discourage our 
attempts, especially when, ou the other hand, we 
may on the stage leap all at once into eminence ; 
and, if we expect no more than four or five hundred 
pounds for the first year of our acting, our demands 
will be thought modest. 

And farther, in any of the professions all our 
abilities will be thrown away, and all our time and 
labour lost, unless we have other ingredients to re- 
commend US. Unless we have some powerful friend 
or relation, or some beautiful wife or sister, we 
shall never procure an opportunity of showing the 
world' what we are ; whereas to the stage no interest 
is necessary to introduce you. The publishing the 
name of a gentleman who never acted before 
in the playbifls will fill the house as surely as if 
he proposed to get into a bottle, and no manager is 
ashamed of putting you at first into any of his prin- 
cipal parts. 

And if we view this in the light of ambition, 
the stage will have no less advantage over the pro- 
fessions. To personate a great character three hours in 
t he twenty-four i s a matter of more consequence than 
It is generally esteemed. The world itself is commonly 
called a stage ; and in the eye of the greatest philo- 
Bopliers the actions in both appear to be equally 
real and of equal consequence. Where then is the 
mighty difference netween personating a great man 
on the great theatre, or on the lessi In both cases we 
often assume that character when it doth not really 
belong to us, and a very indifferent player acts it 


sometimes better than his right honourable brother, 
and with ten thousand times the applause. 

It was not therefore without reason that our wor- 
thy laurcat, in the excellent apology for his life, 
gave thanks to Providence that he did not in his 
youth betake himself either to the gown or the sword. 
Wise, indeed, as well as haj)py, was his choice, as 
many of his contemporaries, whose ill stars led them 
to the way of those professions, had the question 
been put to them on their death-bed, must have ac- 
knowledged. How many of these his contempo- 
raries who have professed the laws or religion of 
their country ; how many others who have fought 
its battles, after an obscure and wretched life of 
want and misery, have bequeathed their families .to 
the stalls and the streets ! 

That the reverse hath been the fate of this gentle- 
man I need not mention, and am pleased to think. 
And yet in the da}8 of his acting, nothing like to 
the present encouragement was given on the stage, 
Mrs, Oldfield herself (as I have been informed) had 
not half the theatrical income of our present princi- 
pal actresses. To wliat greater height it may rise 
I know not ; but, from the present fiourishing con- 
dition of the stage, and from the proportionable 
decline of the learned professions, I think it may 
be prophesied that it will be as common hereafter 
to say that such a particular estate was got by the 
stage as it was formerly to see great houses rise by 
the law. 

No. 35. SATURDAY, May 2, 1752. 

'Avokotro ai/rit 

'O TOf ^ 

Atet rauTov euK 

Atec TOUTov^ h rmms* 

Uoktfioii (pivot V avro'v.— A nacreon* 
[See the translation afterwards.] 

TO SIR ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR. 

Bedlam, April I, 1752. 
Sir, — I make no question but before you have 
read half through my letter you will be surprised at 
its being dated as above ; and may perhaps agree 
with the conclusion which 1 have made long ago, 
that this place is set apart by the English fur the 
confinement of all those who have more sense than 
the rest of their countrymen. 

However that be, I slxall begin by telling you very 
bluntly that, if you really intend to bring about any 
reformation in this kingdom, you will certainly miss 
your end, and for this simple reason, because you 
are absolutely mistaken in the means. 

Plrysicians affirm that, before any vicious habits 
can be repaired in the natural constitution, it is ne- 
cessary to know and to remove their cause. The 
same holds true in the political. Without this, in 
both instances we may possibly patet up and palli- 
ate, but never can etiectually cure. 

Now, sir, give me leave to say, you do not appear 
to me to have in the least guessed at the true source 
of all our political evils, neither do you seem to he 
in any likelihood of ever acquiring even a gliinpse 
of any such knowledge. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that, instead of pursuing the true method of cure, 
you should more than once, in the course of your 
lucubrations, have thrown out hints which would 
actually tend to heighten the disease. 

Know then, sir, that it is 1 alone who have pene- 
trated to the very bottom of all Uie evil. With in- 
finite pains and study 1 have discovered the certain 
cause of all that national corruption, luxury, and 
immorality, which have polluted our morals j and 
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of consequence it is I alunc >vho am capable of pre» 
scribing the cure. 

But, when I lay this sole claim to such discovery, 
I would be understood to have respect only to the 
moderns. To the philosophei’s among the aonients, 
and to some of their poets, I am well apprised that 
this invaluable secret was well known, as I could 
prove by numberless quotations. It occurs, indeed, 
so ve^ often in their works, that I am not a little 
surprised how it came to escape the observation of 
a gentleman who seems to have been so conversant 
with those illustrious lamps of real knowledge and 
learning. 

Without farther preface then, what is the true 
fountain of that complication of political diseases 
which infests this nation, but money t Money! 
which, as the Greek poet says in my motto, “ May 
he perish that first invented ; for this it is which 
destroys the relation of brother and of parent, and 
which introduces wars and every kind of bloodshed 
into the world.” 

If this be granted, as it surely must, where is the 
remedy t Is it not to remove the fatal cause, by ex- 
tirpating this poisonous metal, this Pandora’s box, 
out of the nation t 

But though the advantages arising from this abo- 
lition are, in my opinion, extremely self-evident, 
yet, as they may possibly not strike with equal force 
upon the minds of others, since no man hath in my 
memory given the least obscure hint of such a pro- 
ject, I shall mention some few of the greatest ; and, 
to avoid a commonplace of those authors I have 
above mentioned, I shall confine myself to such in- 
stances as particularly affect this country. 

First, then, it would effectually put an end to all 
that corniption which every man almost complains 
of, and of which every man almost partakes ; for by 
these means those contentions which have begun 
and continued this corruption, and which always 
will continue it, W'ili immediately subside. The 
struggle v/ill be then, not who sliall serve their 
country in great and difficult posts and emfdoy- 
ments, but who shall be excused from serving it ; 
and the people, being left to themselves, will always 
fix upon the most capable, who, by the fundamental 
law's of our constitution, will he coinpelhul to enter 
into their service. Thus a certain method called 
election, which is of very singular use in a nation of 
freedom, will be again revived; otherwise it may 
possibly sink only to a name. 

For though I admit it possible that bare ambi- 
tion may incite some persons to attempt employ- 
ments for which they are utterly unfit, yet the very 
powers of bribery would be thus taken away, or 
would be rendered so public that it would then be 
easily within the power of the law to suppress it ; 
for no man could distribute a herd of cattle or a 
flock of sheep in private. 

Secondly, this method would effectually put a 
stop to luxury, or would reduce it to that which was 
the luxury of our ancestors, and which may more 
properly be called hospitality. 

Thirdly, it would be of the highest advantage to 
trade, for it would prevent our dealing any longer 
with those blood-sucking nations who take not our 
own commodities in barter for theirs. This kind of 
traffic I might perhaps be expected to speak more 
favourably of, as it so plainly tends to remove the 
evil of which I complain, and in process of time 
would possibly effect that excellent purpose. But I 
must observe that, however advantageous the end 
may be, the means are not so advisable ; nay, if we 
suffer any money to remain among us, I think there 
may be good reasons showed why we should retain 


as much as we can. It is often, indeed, mischievous , 

to do that by halves, which it would he highly j 

useful to do effectually ; for this must certainly he j 
allowed, that, while money is permitted to be the ! 
representative of all things, as it is at present, none 
but a nation of idiots would constantly put it into 
the hands of their enemies. 

Fourthly, it would restore certain excellent things, 
such as piety, virtue, honour, goodness, learning, 
&c., all which are totally abolished by money, or so 
counterfeited by it that no one can tell the true 
from the false ; the word rich, indeed, is at present 
considered to signify them all ; but of this enough 
may be found in the old philosophers and poets 
whom I have before mentioned. 

Again, how desirous would the lawyers be to put 
a speedy end to a suit, or the physical people to a 
disease, if once my scheme should take place! It 
may be said, indeed, that they would then carry 
away men’s goods and chattels, as they do now 
from those who have no money ; but I answer that 
this is done in order to convert them into money ; 
for otherwise they would hardly admit the ragged 
and lousy bed of a poor wretch into their houses. 

For the same reason my scheme would effectually 
put an end to all robberies ; a matter which seems 
so much to puzzle the legislature ; for, though our 
goods are sometimes stolen as well as our money, 
yet the former are only taken in ord(*r to convert* 
them into tlje latter. It is not the use but the value 
of a watch, snuff-box, or ring, that is considered by 
the robber, who always thinks with Hiulibras, — 

What is the worth of anything 
But so much money as 'twill bring? 

I shall add but one particular more — winch is, 
that my scheme would most certainly provide for the 
poor, and tliat by an infallible (perhaps the only 
infallible) method, by removing the rich. Where 
there are no rich there will of consequence be 
found no poor ; for Providence hath in a wonderful 
manner provided in every country a plentiful sub- 
sistence for all its inhabitants; and where none 
abound none can want. 

Having long meditated on this excellent scheme— 
so long that, if you will believe some people, I have 
cracked my brain — I was resolved to accpiit myself, 
and to show, by way of example, how fully 1 was 
convinced of the truth of my principles. I there- 
fore converted an estate of tliree hundred pounds 
a-year into money ; of this I put a competent sum 
in my pocket, and took my next heir with me upon 
the Thames, where I began to unload my jiockets 
into the water. But I had scarce discharged three 
handsful before my heir seized me, and, with the 
assistance of the waterman, conveyed me hack to 
shore. 1 was, for a day, secured in an apartint?nt of 
my own house ; and thence the next morning, by a 
conspiracy among my relations, brought hither, 
where I am like to remain till the rest of mankiiid 
return to their senses. — I am, sir, your niostobedient 
servant, Misaiigukus. 

No. :i7. SATURDAY, Max 9, 1752. 

Scilicet in vulgus mancut exempla regentum. 

ri.A' CUN. 

The creatures will endeavour to ape their bettors. 

TiiBfiE are many phrases that custom renders fami- 
liar to our ears, which, when looked into and closely 
examined, will appear extremely strange, and ol 
which it must greatly puzzle a very learned etymo- 
logist to account for the original. 

Of this sort is the term people of fashion : sm 
expression of sucli very common use, and so univer- 
sally understood, that it is entirely needless to s®' 
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down heve what is meant by it ; but how It first 
acquired its present meaning, and became a title of 
honour and distinction, is a point, I apprehend, of 
no small difficulty to determine, 

I have on this occasion consulted several of my 
friends who are well skilled in etymology. One of 
these traces the word fashion through the French 
language up to the La^in, He brings it from the 
verb which, among other things, signUesto do. 
Hence he supposes people of fashion^ acccrcUng to 
the old derivation of luetts a non lucendo^ to be spoken 
of those who do nothing. But this is too general, 
and would include all the beggars in the nation. 

Another carries the original no farther than the 
French word /afon, which is often used to signify 
artectation. This likewise will extend too far, and 
will comprehend attorneys* clerks, apprentices, mil- 
lirnu-s, mantua-makers, and an infinite number of the 
lower people. 

A third will bring fashion from This, in 

the genitive plural, makes which, in English, 

is the very word. According to hirn, by people of 
fashion are meant people whose essence consisteth 
in appearances, and who, while they seem to be 
something, are really nothing. 

But, though I am well apprisetl that much may be 
said to support this d^riyation, there is a fourth 
^ opinion, which, to speak in the proper language, 
hath yet a more smiling aspect. This supposes the 
word fashion to be a corruption from fascination, 
and that these people were formerly believed by the 
vulgar to be a kind of conjurors, and to possess a 
species of the black art. 

In su])port of tliis opinion my friend urges the 
use which these people have always made of the 
word circle, and the pretence to be enclosed in a 
certain circle, like so many conjurors, and by such 
means to keep the vulgar at a distarnas from them. 

To this purpose likewise he quotes the phrases, 
“a polite circle,” “ the circle of one’s ncquuhitanco,” 
‘‘ people that live within a certain circle,” and many 
otlu?r‘<. From all wliicli he infers that, in those dark 
and ignorant ages w'hcn conjurors were Injld in more 
estimation than they are at present, the credulous 
vulgar believed those people to be of the luunher, 
and consequently called them peopla of fascimition^ 
^vIlicll hath been since corrupted into people of 
fashimi. 

However whimsical this opinion may seem, or 
however far-fetched tlie derivation may sound, to 
those who have not much considered the barbarous 
corruption of language, I must observe iii its favour 
how difficult it is, by any other account, to account 
not only for that odd phrase, people of fashion, but 
likewise for that circle within which those people 
have always affected to live. 

Even now, when conjurors have been long 
laughed out of the world, the i)retenee to the circle 
is nevertheless maintained, ami within the circle the 
people of fascination do actually insist upon living 
at tins day. 

Tt is moreover extremely pleasant to observe what 
wonderful care these people take to preserve their 
circle safe and inviolate, and with liow jealous an 
eye they guard against any intrusion of those whom 
th()y are pleased to call the vulgar ; who are on the 
other Imnd as vigilant to watch, anil as active to im- 
prove^ every opportunity of invading this circle, and 
breaking into it. 

Within the memory of many now living, the cir- 
cle of the people of fascination included the whole 
parish of Covent-garden arid great part of St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields ; but here the enemy broke in, and 
the circle was presently contracted to Leiccster-fields 


and Golden-square. Hence the people of fashion 
again retreated before the foe to Hanover-square, 
whence they were once more driven to Grosvenor- 
square, and even beyond it, and that with such pre- 
cipitation, that, had they not been stopped by the 
walls of Hyde Park, it is more than probable they 
would by this time have arrived at Kensington. 

In many other instances we may remark the same 
(light of these people, and the same pursuit of their 
enemies. They first contrived a certain vehicle 
called a hackney-coach, to avoid the approach of tlie 
foe in the open streets. Hence they were soon 
routed, and obliged to lake shelter in coaches of 
their own. Nor did this protect them long. The 
enemy likewise in great numbers mounted into the 
same armed vehicles.* The people of fascination 
then betook themselves to chairs ; in wdiich their 
exemjjt privileges being again invaded, I am in- 
formed that several ladies of quality have bespoke 
a kind of couch somewhat like the Icctica of the 
Romans, in which they are next winter to be carried 
through the streets upon men^s shoulders. 

The reader will be pleased to observe that, be- 
sides the local circle w'hicli I have described above, 
there is an imaginary or figurative one, which is 
invaded by every imitation of the vulgar. 

Thus those people of fascination, or, if they like 
it better, of fashion, who found it convenient to re- 
main still in coaches, observing that several of the 
enemy had lately exhibited arms on their vehicles, 
by which means those ornaments became vulgar 
and common, immediately ordered their own arms 
to be blotted out, and a cipher substituted in their 
room; perhaps cunningly contrived to represent 
themselves instead of their ancestors. 

Numberless are the devices made use of by the 
people of fasliion of both sexes to avoid the pursuit 
of the vulgar, and to preserve the purity of the circle. 
Sometimes the perUvig covers the whole beau, and 
be pi.*cps forth from the midst like an owl in an ivy- 
hush; at other times liis ears stand up behind half 
a dozen hairs, and give you the idea of a different 
animal. Sometimes a large black bag, with wings 
spread as broad as a raven’s, adorns his back ; at 
other times a little lank silk appears like a dead 
blackbird in his neck. To-day he borrows th#* tail 
of a rat, and to-niorrow that of a monkey ; for he 
will transform himself into the likeness of the vilest 
animal to avoid the resemblance of his owm species. 

Nor are the ladies less watchful of the enemy s 
motions, or less anxious to avoid them. What hoods 
aud hats, and caps and coifs, have fallen a saeritice 
in this pursuit I Within my memory the ladies of 
the circle covered their lovely necks with a cloak; 
this, being routed by the enemy, was exchanged for 
the mantecl; this again was succeeded by tlie pe- 
lorine, tlu^ peloriiic by the neckatce, the iicckatee 
by the capuchiiic, which hath now stood its ground 
a long time, but not without various changes of 
colour, shape, ornaments, &c. 

And here I must not pass by the many admirable 
arts made use of by th(‘se ladies to decei\e and 
dodge their imitators; when they are hunted in 
any favourite mode the method is to lay it by for 
a time, and then to resume it again all at once, 
when the enemy least expect it. '1 bus patches ap- 
pear and tlisappear several times in a season. I 
have myself seen tlio enemy in the pit with face* 
all over spotted like the leopard, when the circle in 
the boxes have with a coziscious triumph displayed 
their native alabaster without a simple blemish, 
though they had a few evenings before worn a 
thousand ; within a mouth afterwards the leopards 
• Rather coat of arms. 
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have appeared m the boxes, to tlie gfieat niortifica- 
tif>n of the fair faces in the pit. 

In the same manner the ruff, after a long discon- 
tinuance, some time since began to revive in the 
circle, and advanced downwards till it almost met 
the tucker. But no sooner did the enemy pursue 
than it vanished all at once, and the boxes became 
a collection of little hills of snow, extremely delight- 
ful to the eyes of every beholder. 

Of all the articles of distinction the hoop hath 
stood the longest, and with the most obstinate re- 
sistance, Instead of giving way, this, the more it 
hath been pushed, hath increased the more ; till the 
enemy hath been compelled to give over the pursuit 
from mere necessity ; it being found impossible to 
convey seven yards of hoop into a hackney-coach, 
or to slide with it behind a counter. 

But as I have mentioned some of the arts of the 
circle, it would not be fair to be silent as to those 
of the enemy, among whom a certain citizen's wife 
distinguished herself very remarkably, and appeared 
long ill the very top of the mode. It was at last, 
however, discovered that she used a very unfair 
practice, and kept a private correspondence with one 
of those milliners who were intrusted with all the 
secrets of the circle. 

No. 42. TUESDAY, Mav 26, 1752. 

' Me Utorulns stulti docuere parentes. — M art. 

My father was a fool 
When lie sent me to school. 

Mr. Censor, — It hath been a common observa- 
tion, “ That great scholars know nothing of the 
world.” The reason of this is not, as generally it is 
imagined, that the Greek and Latin languages have 
a natural tendency to vitiate the human understand- 
ing; but, in solemn truth, gentlemen who obtain an 
early acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of the ancients, arc too apt to form their ideas of 
their own times on the patterns of ages which bear 
not the least resemblance to them. Hence they 
have fallen into the greatest errors and absurdities ; 
and hence, I suppose, was derived the observation 
above mentioned. 

Numberless are the instances which may be pro- 
duced of these errors of the literati, so many indeed 
that I have often thought there is no less difference 
between those notions of the world which are drawn 
from letters and those which are drawn from men 
than there is between the ideas of the liuman com- 
plexion which are conceived by one in perfect health 
and one in the jaundice. 

Let us suppose a man possessed of this jaundice 
of literature, conveyed into the levees of the great. 
What notion will he be likely to entertain of the 
several persons who compose that illustrious assem- 
bly, from their behaviour 1 How will he be puzzled 
when he is told that he hath before his eyes a num- 
ber of freemen ! How much more will he be amazed 
when he hears that all the servility he there beholds 
arises only from an eager desire of being permitted 
tc serve the public ! 

Again, convey the same gentleman to a hunting- 
match, a horse-race, or any other meeting of patriots; 
will he not immediately conclude, from all the roar- 
ing and ranting, the hollaing and huzzaing, the 
gaming and drinking, which he will there observ'e, 
that he is actually present at the orgia of Bacchus, 
or the celebration of some such festival t How then 
will he be astonished to find that he is in the com- 
pany of a set of honest fellows who are the guar- 
dians of liberty, and are actually getting dru^ in 
the sfciwice of their country ! 

Introduce him next to a drum or a rout, and, if 


the blaze of beauty doth not blind him to any other 
contemplation, how greatly superior will he think 
the British ladies to all those of Greece and liome — 
at their needles ! When he views all the exquisite 
decorations of art wliich set off the persons of his 
fair countrywomen, how w'ill he despise all the com- 
pliments paid heretofore to the personages of the 
Greek and Roman ladies of quality, who claimed a 
preference over each other from their superior skill 
in handling their needles 1 But what must be his 
amazement when he is assured that not one of these 
ladies ever handled any such instrument ; that all 
the ornaments of the best-dressed woman there are 
owing to the handiwork of others, and that the 
whole business of the lives of all present is only to 
toss about Irom the one to the other certain pieces 
of painted paper, being a pastime common to grown 
persons and children ; with this dilFcrence only, 
that the former play for the higher wagers ! 

What idea can we suppose such a person could 
conceive of the word beau ? and if he could have 
no adequate notion of the word, much less would he 
be able to obtain any such notion of tlie thing! 
Should he behold a little dapper effeminate spark, 
carried through the sunshine in a soft machine by 
two labourers ; his body dressed in all the tinsel which 
ser\c8 to trick up a harlot, and his hair appearing to 
have been dwtked by the same tire-woman with 
hers ; would such a sight as this recal to the mind 
of our learned friend any image of a Greek and 
Roman soldier? or could he be easily persuaded, 
that the insect before his eyes was a military com- 
mander ; ill rank a centurion or perhaps a tribune 1 

In one particular, and in one alone, it is possible 
he might form a true judgment. The many culo- 
giums on the chastity of the ancient Spartan and 
Roman dames, and on the extraordinary modcstv 
of their young females of rank, must give him a per- 
fect idea of our present ladies of fashion. 

With this single exception, I think I may aver 
that a scholar, when he lirst comes to this town from 
the university, comes among a set of people as en- 
tirely unknown to him, and of whom he hath no 
more heard or read, than if he was to be at once 
tnaualated into one of the planets ; the Avorld in the 
town and that in the moon being equally strange to 
him and equally unintelligible. 

How wise therefore is the conduct of the present 
age in laying aside that foolish custom of our ances- 
tors, who used to throw away many of the most pre- 
cious years of their sons’ lives by confining them to 
schools and universities, where what they leanit 
was so far from being of any use to them upon tlieir 
coming into the world as it is called, that it served 
only to puzzle and mislead them ! They were in- 
deed obliged to unlearn all that had been taught 
them before they could acquire that useful know- 
ledge mentioned in the beginning of my paper. 

Whereas, by the present method of bringing youth 
to town about the age of fifteen or sixteen and en- 
tering them immediately in those several schools 
where the knowledge of the world is taught, such as 
the playhouses, gaming-houses, and bawdy-houses, 
a young gentleman of any tolerable docility be- 
comes at the age of eighteen a perfect master of all 
the knowledge of the world at home ; and it is then 
a proper time for him to set out on his travels into 
foreign parts, and 1o make himself acquainted with 
the world abroad. This completes his education, 
and he returns at one-and-twenty a most accom- 
plished fine gentleman, having visited all the prin- 
cipal courts of Europe, and become versed in all 
their fashions, at a season of life when our dull fore- 
fathers knew nothing of those foreign people but 


I 
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from history, nor even of their countries but from 
geojeraphy 

It was my misfortune, however, to have a father 
of the antique way of thinking, by which means I 
lost tlie best part of my youth in turning over those 
books in which 1 have said there is little useful to 
be? learned. 1 remember a passage out of Horace, 
who is the best of them, and who seems to be very 
particularly a favourite of yours. His words are 
these ; 

Vitffi sumniii l)re^ is 

uus vclat iiichoare longam. 

Which may be thus rendered after your paraphras- 
tical manner : “ The shortness of life atlbrda no time 
for a tedious education.” How many indeed of my 
own acquaintance have I know n to die of old age at 
twenty-five ! so that, by the ancient metliod of edu- 
cating our sons at schools and universities, a great 
part of them will be in danger of going out of the 
world before tliey know anytliing of it. 

Life ( says Mr. Pdpe) can little more hupply 
Thau just to look about us aud to (lie. 

Is it not th(*refore the duty of a father to give his 
son an opportunity of looking about him as soon as 
he can t — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Tom Telltrl’tii. 


No. 44. TUESDAY, June 2, 1752. 

* — O bone, no to 

Frvistroro, iiisaiiis ot tu. — H orace. 

My good friond, do not doecivo thyself, for, with all thy charity, 
thou art also a silly foU iw. 

I HAVE in a former paper endeavoured to show that 
a rich man without charity is a rogue ; and perhaps 
it would be no difHcult matter to prove that he is 
also a fool. If a man who doth not know his true 
interest may be ihouglit to deserve that apjiellation, 
iu w'hat light shall we behold a Christian, who neg- 
lects the cultivation of a virtue which is in scripture 
said to wash away his sins^ and without which all his 
otln;r good deeds cannot render him acceptable in 
the sight of his Creator and iledeemer 1 

Even ill this world, it is sundy much too narrow 
a view to contlne a man’s interest merely to that 
which loads his coffers. To pursue that which is 
most c;q)able of giving liim hapjiiness is indeed the 
interest of every man ; and tliere are many who find 
great pleasure in emptying their purses with this 
view to one who hath no other satisfaction than in 
tilling his. Now, what can give greater happiness to 
a good mind than the reflection on having relieved 
the misery or contributed to the well-beiiig of his 
fellow-creature I It was a noble sentiment of the 
worthy Mr. TTiomas Firmin, ** That to relieve the 
poor, and to provide work and subsislencc for tiiem, 
pve to him the same pleasure as magniticeiit build- 
ings, pleasant walks, well-cultivated orchards and 
gardens, the jollity of music and wine, or the cliarms 
nf love and study gave to ot.h(*rs.” This is re- 
corded in the life of a plain citizen of London, and 
it as well deserves to be quoted as any one apoph- 
thegm that is to be found in all the works of Plu- 
tarch. 


A Christian therefore, or a good man, though ni 
Christian, who is void of charity, is ignorant of hi 
own interest, and may with great jiropriety be calle< 
a silly fellow. Nay, if we will believe all the grea 
writers whom I cited in my former paper, to whid 
I might add Plato and many more, a mere huma] 
being who places all his happiness in 8(dfi8h consi 
derations, without any relative virtues, any regard t 
the good of others, is, in plain truth, a downright fool 
I have been encouraged to treat the want of cha 
j^ffy with the more freedom, as I am certain of giyini 
htUe offence to any of my readers by so doing 


^»fi9 

Charit] is, in fact, the very characteristic of this 
nation at this time. 1 believe we may challenge the 
whole world to parallel the examples which we have 
of late given to this sensible, this noble, this Chris- 
tian virtue. 

We cannot therefore surely he arraigned of folly 
from the want of charity ; hut is our wusdom allo- 
gether as apparent in the manner of exerting it ? I 
am afraid the true answer here would not be so 
much to our advantage. Are our private donations 
generally directed by our judgment to those who 
are the properest objects t Do not vanity, whim, 
and weakness, too often draw our purse-strings t 
Do we not sometimes give because it is the fashion, 
and sometimes because we cannot long resist im- 
portunity 1 May not our charity be often termed 
extravagance or folly 1 nay, is it not often vicious 
and apparently tending to the increase and en- 
couragement of idle and dissolute persons 1 

It would be almost endless to attempt to he par- 
ticular on this head. I shall mention therefore oidy 
one inslaiice, namely, the giving our money to com- 
mon beggars. This kind of bounty is a crime against 
the public. It is assisting in the eontiiiuance and 
promcjtion of a niiisanee. Our wise ancestors pro- 
hibited it by a law which would probably have re- 
mained in force and use to this day, had not the 
legislature conceived that, after the severe penalties 
which have been since inflicted on beggars, none 
would have the boldness to become such ; and that, 
aft(*r the suftieieiit legal provision which liath been 
made for the poor, no persons would have so little 
regard either to common sense or to the public as to 
relieve them. 

But, instead of staying to argue with such people, 
I shall hasten to the otlier branch of charity, wdiich 
is of a public nature ; of which there are many 
species in this kingdom. 

The origin of this kind of charity was no better 
than priestcraft and superstition. When men began 
to perceive the near approach of that great enemy 
of human nature who was to deprive them of all 
their ill-gotten possessions, and not only so, but 
miglit, as they apprehended, deliver them into the 
hands of an Almighty Justice, to punisli them for 
all those knavish arts by which these possessions 
were acquired ; the priest stepped in, took advan- 
tage of the terrors of their consciences, and per- 
suaded them that, by consigning over a great part 
(sometimes Ihi^ whole) of their acquisitions to the 
use of the church, a pardon for all kind of villany 
was sure to be obtained. 

In this attempt the priest found but little diffi- 
culty when he had to do w'ith a mind tainted with 
superstition and weakened with disease ; esjx'cially 
when he could back all his other argiiineMts with 
one truth at least, namely, — Give us that which you 
can hy no possible means keep any lonyer yourself. 

Thus the unwilling will, as Dr. Barrow pleasantly 
calls it, was at last signed. The fruits ot fraud and 
rapine were trusted to the use of the church, and 
the greatest rascals died v('ry good saints, and their 
memories were consecrated to honour and good ex- 

*^"how notably these attempts succeeded is well 
known to all who are versed either in our law or 
our history. So common w'as it for men to expiate 
their crimes in this manner, and to finish all their 
other robberies by robbing their heirs, that had 
not the legislature often and stoutly interfered in 
crushing these superstitious (or as they' were called 
charitable) uses, they seemed to have hid fair for 
swallowing u]) tlie whole property of the nation. 

In process of time, however, the lawyer came to 
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the assistance of the priest (for, like the devil, he writers, in their learned treatises on the Enj^lish con. 
is always ready at hand when called for), and formed stitution, should take notice of any more than three 
a distinction between the superstitious and charitable estates, namely, kings, lords, and commons, all 
use. Henceforward, instead of robbing their rela- entirely passing by in silence that very large and 
tions for the use of the church, a method was devised powerful body which form the fourth estate in this 
ot robbing them for the use of the poor. Hence community, and have been long dignified and dis- 
poorhouses, almshouses, colleges, and hospitals, tinguished by the name of the itiob, 
began to present themselves to the view of all travel- And this will seem still the more strange when 
lers, being always situated in the most public places, we consider that many of the great writei s above 
and bearing the name and title of the generous mentioned have most incontestably belonged to this 
founder in vast capital letters ; a kind of KTHMA E2 very body. 


A El, a monument of his glory to all generations. 

Thus we see the foumlatioii of this kind of cha- 
rity, and a very strong one it is, being indeed no 
other than fear and vanity, the two strongest pas- 
sions which arc to bo found in human nature. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I have omitted a 
third, which some may imagine to be the strongest 
and greatest of all, and this is benevolence, or the 
love of doing good ; but that these charitable lega- 
cies have no such motive appears to me from the 
following considerations ; — 

First, if a man was possessed of real benevolence, 
and had (as he must then have) a delight in doing 
good, ho would no more defer the enjoyment of this 
satisfiiction to his death-bed, than the ambitious, the 
luxurious, or the vain, would wait till that period 
for the gratilication of their Several passions. 

Secondly, if the legacy bo, as it often is, the first 
charitable donation of any consequeuce, I can never 
allow it possible to arise from benevolence ; for he who 
hath no compassion for Uie distresses of his neigh- 
bours whom he hath seen, hoAV should he have any 
pity for the wants of posterity which he will never are 1 
Thirdly, if the legacy be, as is likewise very com- 
mon, to the injury of his family, or to the disap- 
pointment of his own friends in want, this is a cer- 
tain proof that his motive is not benevolence ; for 
he who loves not his own friends and relations most 
certainly loves no other person. 

Lastly, if a man hath lived any time in the world, 
he must have obsei*ved such horrid and notorious 
abuses ot all public charities, that be must be con- 
vinced (with a very few exceptions) that he will do 
no manner of good by contributing to them. Some, 
indeed, are so very wretchedly contrived in their in- 
stitution, that they seem not to have had the public 
utility in their view, but to have been mere jobs 
initio. Such are all hospitals whatever, whore 
it is a matter of favour to get a patient admitted, 
and where the forms of admission are so troublesome 
and tedious, that the properest objects (those I mean 
who are most wretched and friendless) may as well 
aspire at a place at court as at a place in the hospital. 

From what I have here advanced I know I have 
rendered myself liable to be represented by malice 
and ignorance as an enemy to all public charity ; I 
hope to obviate this opinion effectually in a future 
paper, in which I shall endeavour to point out who 
are really the objects of our benevolence, as well as 
to propose some expedients by which the. obstruc- 
tions which attend some of our best-calculated 
charities of the public kind may be removed. 1 
cannot, however, conclude this without paying a 
compliment to the present age for two glorious be- 
nefactions, I mean that to the use of the foundling 
infants, and that for the accommodation of poor 
woman in their lying-in. 

No. 47. SATURDAY, June 13, 1752 

———lieu plebes sceleruta I — Sii.. Ital, 

— — O ye wicked rasciilliuns I 

It may. seem strange that none of our political 


To say precisely at what time this fourth estate 
began first to figure in this comiiioiiwealth, or when 
the footsteps of that power which it enjoys at this 
day were first laid, must appear to be a matter of 
the highest difficulty, perhaps utterly impossible, 
from that deplorable silence which I have just men- 
tioned. Certain liowcver it is, tliat at the time of 
the Norman conquest, and long afterwards, the con- 
dition of this estate was very low and mean, tliose 
who composed it beiiig in general called villains ; a 
word which did not then bear any very lionourablo 
idea, though not so bad a one perhaps us it hath 
since acquired. 

The part which this fourth estate seems anciently 
to have claimed was to watch over and control the 
other three. This, indeed, they have seldom assiM lcd 
in plain words, which is pus.sibly the principal rc!is(»n 
why our historians have never explicitly assi^nicd 
them their share of power in the constitution, thougii 
this estate have so often exorcised it, and so clearly 
asserted their riglit to it by force of arms ; to wit, 
by fists, staves, knives, clubs, scythes, and other such 
offensive weapons. 

The first instance whicli I remember of this was 
in the reign of Kiehartl 1., when they espoused the 
cause of religion, of which they.ha\e been always 
stout defenders, and destroyed a great number of 
Jews. 

In the same reign we have another examph' in 
William Filz-Osborne, aliae Longl)car(l, a stout 
asserter of the rigiits of the fourtli estate. Tlicse 
rights he defended in the city of London, at the 
head of a large party, and by force of the arms 
above mentioned, but was overpowered, and lost his 
life by means of a .wooden inacliiiie called the gal- 
lows, which hath l>eeii very faUl to the chief cham- 
pions of this estate ; as it was in the reign of 
Henry III. to one Constantine, who having, at the 
head of a London mob, pulled down the house of 
the high-steward of Westniiiister, and committed some 
other little disorders of the like kind, maintained to 
the chief justiciary's face “ that he had done no- 
thing punishable by law,” i.e, “ contrary to the riglits 
of the fourth estate.” He shared Iiowever the same 
fate with Mr, Fitz-Osborne. 

We find in this reign of Henry III. the power 
of the fourth estate grown to a very great height 
indeed ; for, whilst a treaty was on foot between 
that king and his barons, the mob of London 
thought proper not only to insult the queen witl» 
all manner of foul language, but likewise to throw 
stones and dirt at her. Of which assertion ot their 
privilege we hear of no other consequence than that 
the king was highly displeased ; and indeed it seems 
to be allowed by most writers that the mob in ‘his 
instance went a little too far. 

In the time of Edward II. there is another fact 
upon record of a more bloody kind, tliough perhaps 
not more indecent ; for the bishop of Exeter being 
a little too busy in endeavouring to preserve th« 
city of London for the king his master, the mob 
were pleased to cut his head off, 

I omit many lesser instances to come to that 
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glorious assertion of the privileges of the mob untler 
the great and mighty Wat Tyler, when they not only 
laid their claim to a share in the government, but 
in truth to exclude all the other estates ; for this 
purpose one John Staw, or Straw, or Ball, a great 
orator, who was let out of Maidstone gaol by the 
mob, in his harangues told them, that aa all men 
wert! sons of Adam there ought to be no distinction, 
and that it was their duty to reduce all men to per- 
fect equality. This they immediately set about ; ami, 
to do it in the most ellectual manner, they cut off 
the heads of all the nobility, gentry, clergy, &c.,who 
fell into their hands. 

With these designs they encamped in a large body 
at Blackhpalh, whence they sent a message to kfng 
Richard If. to come and talk with thorn, in order to 
settle the government; and when this was not com- 
plied with they marched to London, and, the gates 
being opened by their friends, entered the city, burnt 
and plundered the duke of Laucaster’s palace, that 
of the archbishop, and many other great houses, and 
put to dcatli all of the other three estates with whom 
they met, among whom was the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the lord treasurer. 

The unhappy end of this noble enterprise is so 
well known that it need not to he mentioned. I'lie 
leader being taken olf by the gallantry of the lord- 
mayor, the whole army, like a body when the head 
is severed, tell instantly to the ground, whence many 
were afterwards lifted to that fatal machine wdiich is 
above taken notice of. 

I shall pass by the exploits of Cade and Ket, and 
others. J think I have clearly demonstrated that 
tliere is such a fourth estate as the mob actually ex- 
isting in our constitution ; which, though, perhaps, 
for V(!ry politic reasons, they keep themselves gene- 
rally like the army of Mr. Bayes, in disguise, have 
often issued from their lurking-places, and very 
stoutly maintained their power and their privileges 
in this community. 

Nor hath this estate, or their claims been nnknow'n 
to the other tliree ; on the contrary, -we find in our 
statute-books numberless attempts to prevent their 
growing j)ower, and to restrain tliem at least within 
some hounds ; witness the many bvws made ag;\inst 
ribands, roberdsmen, drawlatches, wasters, rogues, 
vagrants, vagabonds ; by all whicli and many other 
names this fourth estate hath been from time to time 
dignified and distinguished. 

Under all these upjicllations they are frequently 
named in our law-books ; but I do not perfectly re- 
member to have seen them mentioned under the 
term of fourth estate in all my reading ; nor do I 
recollect that any legislative or judicial power is ex- 
pressly allowed to belong to tliem. And yet certain 
it is that they have from time immemorial been used 
to exercise a judicial capacity in certain instances 
wherein the ordinary courts have been deficient 
for want of evidence ; this being no let or hindrance 
to the administration of justice before the gentlemen 
who compose this fourth estate, who often proceed 
to judgment without any evidence at all. Nor must 
I omit the laudable expedilicn which is used on 
such occasions, their proceedings being entirely free 
from all tnose delays which are so much complained 
in other courts. I have indeed known a pick- 
pocket arrested, tried, convicted, and ducked almost 
to death, in less time than would have been con- 
sumed 111 reading his indictment at the Old Bailey. 

hese delays they avoid chiefly by hearing only one 
Ride of the question, concluding, as judge Gripus did 
old, thav the contrary method serves only to in- 
troduce tncertainty and confusion. 

I do not however pretend to affirm anything of 


the legal original of this jurisdiction, I know the 
learned are greatly divided in their opinions con- 
cerning this matter, or rather perhaps in their in- 
clinations ; some being unwilling to allow any power 
at all to this estate, and others as stoutly contending 
that it w^oiild be for the public good to deliver the 
sword of justice entirely into their hands. 

So prevalent halh this latter opinion grown to be 
of modern days, tliat the fourth estate hath been 
permitted to encroach in a most prodigious manner. 
What these encroachments have been, and the par- 
ticular causes which have contributed to them, shall 
be the subject of my next Saturday’s paper. 

No. 48. TUESDAY, June 1H, 1752. 

“f) rm Se»y 

Nyv oZff ^AyesiStja — MenanDEH. 

0 thou f^rcatest of all tho deities. 

Modem Impudence I 

Thebe is a certain quality which, though universal 
consent hath not enrolled it among the cardinal vir- 
tues, is often found sufficient of itself, not only to 
carry its possessor through the w’orld, but even to 
carry him to tlie top of it. It is almost perhaps un- 
necessary to inform my reader that the quality I 
mean is impudence ; so dear is this to one female at 
least, that it effectually recommends a man to fortune 
without the assistance of any other qualification. 
She seems indeed to think, with the poet, that 

He who hath but impudence, 

To all things hath a f.dr pretence; 

and accordingly provides that those who want mo- 
desty shall want nothing else. 

What are the particular ingredients of which this 
quality is coniposiul, or what temper of mind is best 
fitted to produce it, is perhaps dillicult to ascertain ; 
so far 1 think experience may convince us, that, like 
some vegetables, it will flourish best in the most 
barren soil. To say truth, I am almost inclined to 
an opinion that it never arrives at any great degree 
of perfection unless in a mind totally unencumbered 
with any virtue, or with any great or good quality 
whatever. It would indeed seem that nature had 
agreed with fortune in setting a high value on ira- 
pudenee, and had accordingly decreed that those of 
her children who had received this rich gift at her 
hands were amply p’-ovided for without any fartlier 
portion. 

And surely it is not without reason that I call 
this the gift of nature; indeed, genius itself is not 
more so. We may here apply a phrase which the 
French use on an occasion not so proper to he men- 
tioned, ami affirm “ That it is not in the power of 
every man to he impudent who would he so." A 
mail bom without any genius may as reasonably 
hope to become such a poet as Homer, or such a 
critic as Longinus, as one born ivitliout impudence 
can pretend, without any merit, to aspire to these 
characters. 

Though nature however must give the seeds, art 
may cultivate them. To improve or to depress their 
grovfth is greatly w’ithin the powder of education. 
To lay dow’ii the proper precept for this purpose 
would require a large treatise, and such I may pos- 
sibly publish hereaf’er. In the mean time it shall 
suffice to mention only two rules, which may be 
partly collected from what I have above aswrted, 
and which are of universal use. This is with the 
utmost care to suppress and eradicate e>ery seed or 
principle of what is anywise praiseworthy out of the 
mind ; and, secondly, to preserve this in the purest 
state of ignorance, than which nothing more contri- 
butes to the highest perfection and consummation of 
impudence: the more a man knows the more lo- 
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dined is he to be modest ; it is indeed within the 
province only of the highest human knowledge to 
survey its own narrow compass. 

It may, 1 think, be predicated in favour of impu- 
dence, that it is the quality which, of all others, we 
are capable of carrying to the greatest height ; so 
far, indeed, that, did not the strongest force of evi- 
dence convince us of the truth of some examples, 
we should be apt to doubt the possibility of their 
existence. What but the concurrent testimony of 
historians, and the indubitable voracity of records, 
could impel us to believe that there have been men 
in the world of such astonishing impudence as, in 
opposition to the certain knowledge of many thou- 
sands, to take upon themselves to personate kings 
and princes as well in their lifetime as after their 
death 1 and yet our own, as well as foreign annals, 
afford us such instances. 

But the greatest hero in impudence whom per- 
haps the world ever produced appeared in France 
at the end of the last century. H is name was Peter 
Mege, and lie was a common soldier in the marines. 
This fellow had the assistance only of one who had 
been a footman to a certain man of quality, called 
Scipion le Bruii de Castelane, Seigneur de CaiUe et 
de Rougon, a nobleman who had fled from France 
to Switzerland to avoid a religious persecution. 
With this confederate alone, Peter Mege had the 
amazing impudence to personate the young Seigneur 
de Caille, who was at that time dead ; and this in 
the lifetime of the father, in defiance of all his noble 
relations then in possession of his forfeited estate, 
upon the spot where the young gentleman had lived 
to the age of twenty-one ; and all this without the 
least resemblance of features, shape, or stature — 
without being acqxiainted with any jiart of the his- 
tory of him whom he was to rojircsent, or being 
able to give the least account of any of his family — 
indeed, without being able to write and read. 

But how much more will the reader be surprised 
to hear that this most impudent of all attempts suc- 
ceeded so far as to obtain a seiiteiU'e in the parlia- 
ment of Provence in favour of the soldier! And 
this success would have been final had not tlie 
canton of Beriu! interposed, and obtained an appeal 
to the parliament of Paris, where at last the impostor 
was defeated. 

To account for all this, and to assuage his reader's 
astonishment, the very ingenious autlior of the trial, 
when he informs us that this impostor was confronted 
with twenty witnesses, who swore to the identity of 
Peter Mege, and as many more who had been fellow- 
students wdth the young nobleman, and avIjo, on 
their oaths, declared that this Peter was not the 
person, goes on thus: “ But whaf Avas most strange 
Avas the steady countenance of the soldier, Avhich 
never once betrayed him, nor gave the J(?ast symp- 
tom of any doubt of his success. It is in A’ain to 
fonn a project of usurping the name of another, to 
lay your plan ever so regularly and systematically, if 
you do not provide yourself with a stock of impu- 
dence to support every attack to Avhich you may be 
exposed. In such an attempt the forehead must be 
furnished as well without as within; more indeed 
Aviil depend on the outside, for it is the steadiness of 
the front, hardiness, or doAvnright audacity, Avhich i 
impose on mankind the most, and make amends for 
all defects in the understanding. The soldier bad 
made many blunders ; but his invincible assurance 
repaid all, and brought over even his enemies to his 
tide." And, to say truth, I know scarce anything to 
which such a degree of assurance is not equal. 

This alSkmpt, indeed, of personating icAo you are 
not, seemt to he attended with too great difllculUes ; 


and to succeed in it is perhaps beyond the poAve i 
of impudence ; Ave are not therefore to wonder thai 
all the heroes in this way have been unsuccessful 
In fact, we ought to fix our whole attention on tin 
undaunted impudence of engaging in such a design 
and not to suffer the defeat to lessen our admiration 
but to say of such a hero, Avith Ovid, 

■ Si non tenuit, magnis tamcn cxcidit ausw. 

But if, in personating the icAo, impudence is founc; 
unequal to the task, in personating we are no 
it is almost sure to come off triumphant. Here ] 
believe the undertaker seldom fails, but through hi: 
own fault ; that is, by not being impudent enough. 

My lord Bacon advises a modest man to shelte] 
his vices under those virtues to which they are th( 
nearest alUnd. The avaricious man he Avould havf 
to affect frugality ; the extravagant, liberality ; and 
so of the rest. Noav the reverse of this should b( 
the rule of our impudent man. If you are a block- 
head, my friend, be sure to commence writer ; and 
if entirely illiterate, be sure to pretend to learning. 
If you are a coAvard, be a bully, and ahvays talk ol 
feats of bravery ; if again you are a beggar, boast ol 
your riches. In short, Avhatcver vice or defect you 
have, set up for its opposite virtue or endowment 
And if you are possessed of every ill quality, you 
may assert your title to every good one. 

The last species of impudence Avhich I shall men- 
tion is to assert openly and boldly Avliat you really 
arc, let this be ever so bad. ()Avn your vices, and be 
proud of them ; and in time perhaps you may laugh 
virtue out of countenance, and bring your vices into 
fashion. This, however, is a little unsafe to attempt, 
unless you are very sure of yourself, and of the de- 
gree of impudence which you possess. A modesi 
woman may be a w e ; but to behave Avith inde- 

cency in public, indeed to tliroAV off all tliat Avould 
recommend a woman to a vicious man of sense and 
taste ; to show, as De Roty says of a court lady, noi 
the least sense of virtue in the practice of every vice ; 
this requires the highest degree of impudence ; thai 
degree, indeed, Avhicli is inconsistent with every 
great or good quality whatever. 

No. 49. SATURDAY, Junk 20, 1752. 

Odi prnfaniim vulgus.— IIoR. 

I liatc the mob. 

In a former paper I have endeavoured to trace th( 
rise and progress of the ])OAver of the fourth estate ir 
this constitution. I shall noAv examine that share o 
poAver which they actually enjoy at this day, and thei 
proceed to consider the several means by which tliei 
have attained it. 

First, thougli this estate have not as yet claimec 
that right Avhich Avas insisted on by the people or mol 
in old Rome of giving a negative voice in the enact- 
ing laAvs, they have clearly exercised this pofwcr ii 
controlling their execution. Of this it is easy to giv< 
many instances, particularly in the case of the gin- 
act some years ago ; and in tliose of several turn 
pikes Avhich have been erected against the good-wil 
and pleasure of the mob, and have by them been de 
inolishcd. 

In opposing the execution of such laws they (b 
not alway'8 rely on force, but have frequent rccourst 
to the most refined policy ; for sometimes, withou' 
openly expressing their disapprobation, they take tin 
most etfcctual means to prevent lhe> carrying a lav 
into execution ; those are by discountenancing al 
those who endeavour to prosecute the oifeuces com 
milted against it. 

They well know that the courts of justice cannr 
proceed without informatics ; if they can stin 
these, the law of coursa becexmes dead and uselcs* 
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The informers therefore in such cases they declare to 
be infamous, and guilty of the crime Uesas mohilitatia. 
Of this whoever is suspected (which is with them a 
synonymous term with convicted) is immediately 
punished by butfeting, kicking, stoning, ducking, 
bemudding, &c.; in short, by all those means of putting 
(sometimes quite, sometimes almost) to death, which 
arc called by that general phrase of mobbing. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the mob do, even at 
this day, connive at the execution of some laws, 
which they can by no means be supposed to approve. 

Such are the laws against robbery, burglary, and 
theft. This is, 1 confess, true; and I have often 
wondered that it is so. The reason perhaps is, the 
great love which the mob have fora holiday, and the 
great pleasure they take in seeing men hanged ; so 
great, that, while they are enjoying it, they are all 
apt to forgtit that this is hereafter, in all probability, 
to be thrir own fate, 

111 all these matters, however, the power of this 
estate is rather felt than seen. It seems, indeed, to 
be like that power of tln3 crown of France which 
cardinal de Hetz compares to those religious mysteries 
that are performed in the sanctum sanctonmi ; and 
which, though it be often exercised, is never ex- 
pressly claimed. 

In other instances the fourth estate is much more 
explicit in their pretensions, and much more con- 
stant in asserting and maintaining them ; of which I 
shall mention some of the principal. 

First, they assert an exclusive right to the river of 
Thames. It is true, the other estates do sometimes 
venture themselves upon the river ; but this is only 
upon sufferance , for which they pay whatever that 
hraiudi of the fourth estate called watermen are 
pleased to exact of them. Nor are the mob con- 
tented witli all these exactions. They gruinhlc when- 
«‘ver they meet any persons in a boat whose dress 
(hurlares them to bo of a diderent order from them- 
selves. Sometimes they carry tlieir resentment so 
far SIS to endeavour to run against tlie boat, and over- 
set it; but if they are too good-natured to attempt 
this, they never fail to attack the passengers with all 
kind of scurrilous, abusive, and indecent terms, 
which indeed they claim as their own, and call mob 
language. 

'i'he second exclusive right which they insist on is 
to those parts of the streets which are set apart for 
the foot-passengers. In asserting this privilege they 
are extremely rigorous; insomuch that none of the 
others can w^alk through the streets by day without 
being insulted, nor by night without being knocked 


possession of the streets they make likewise to the 
possession of the highways. 1 doubt not 1 shall be 
told they claim only an equal right ; for I know it 
is very usual, when a carter, or a drayman is civilly 
desired to make a little room, by moving out of the 
middle of the road either to the right or left, to hear 
the following answer : — ** I) — n your eyes I who arc 
youl Is not the road, and be d — d to you, as free 
for me as yout’* Hence it will, 1 suppose, be in- 
ferred that they do not absolutely exclude the other 
estates from the use of the common highways. Hut, 
notwithstanding this generous concession in words 
I do aver this practice is different, and that a 
gentleman may go a voyage at sea with little 
more hazard than he can travel ten miles from the 
metropolis. 

I shall mention only one claim more, and that a very 
new and a very extraordinary one. It is the riglit 
of excluding all women of fashion out of St. James's 
park on a Sunday evening. This they have lately 
asserted with great vehemence, and liave inflicted 
the punishment of mobbing on several ladies who 
had transgressed without design, not having been 
apprised of the good pleasure of the mob in this 
point. And this I the rather publish to prevent any 
uch transgressions for the future, since it hath 
ircady appeared that no degree of cither dignity or 
teauty can secure the offender.* 

Many things have contributed to raise this fourth 
istate to that exorbitant degree of power which they 
.t present enjoy, and which seems to threaten to 
ihake the balance of our constitution. I shall name 
>nly three, as those appear to me to have had much 
.he greatest share in bringing it about. 

The first is, tliat act of parliament which was made 
,t the latter end of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
which I cannot lielp considering as a kind of com- 
)romi8e between the other lliree estates and this. By 
his act it was 8ti])ulated that the fourth estate should 
iinually receive out of tht; possessions of the others 
certain large proportion yearly, upon an implied 
mdition (for no such was expressed) that they 
thouid suffer the other estates to enjoy the rest of 
:.heir property without loss or molestation. 

This law gave a new turn to the minds of the 
obility. They found themselves no longer obliged 
depend on the charity of their neighbours, nor 
n their own industry, for a maintenance. They 
low looked upon themselves as joint proprietors in 
:hc land, and celebrated their independency in songs 
f triumph ; witness the old ballad which was in all 
iheir mouths — 


<lown. And, the better to secure those foot-paths to 
themselves, tlioy take effectual care to keep the said 
]):itlis always well blocked up with chairs, wheel- 
l>:irr<iws, and every otiicr kind of obstruction, in order 
to break the legs of* all those who shall presume to 
encroach upon their privileges by walking the streets.^ 
Here it was hoped their pretensions would have 
^topped ; but it is dillieult to set any bounds to ambi- 
tion ; tor, having sufticiently established this right, 
thejinow begin to assert their right to the whole 
street., and to have lately made such a disposition 
with their waggons, carts, and drays, that no coach 
can pass along without the utmost difficulty and 
danger. With this view we every day see them driv 
ing side by side, and suineliines in the broader street 
throe abreast ; again, we see them leaving a cart o 
waggon in the middle of the street, and often sci 
across it, while the driver repairs to a neighbouring 
alelioiise, from the window of which he diverts him 
self while he is drinking with the mischief or incon 
'^pnience which his vehicle occasions. 

I he saine pretensions which they make to tin 


Ilatti; sorrow, cast away care ; 

The parish is bound to tiiid us, &c. 

A second cause of their present elevation has been 
the private quarrels bclweeu particular nicmbcrs of 
the other estates, who, on such occasions, liavc done 
all they could on both sides to raise the power ot the 
mob, in order to avail ibomBelves of it, and to employ 
it against their enemies. 

The third, and the last which 1 shall mention, is 
the mistaken idea which some particular persons 
have always entertained f»f the word liberty ; but 
this will open too cj>pious a subject, and shall be 
therefore treated in a future paper. 

But before I dismiss this I must observe that 
there are two sorts of persons of whem this fourth 
estate do vet stand in some awe, and whom, conse- 
quently. Ihcv have in great abhorrence : these are a 
iustice of peace and a soldier. To these two it is 
entirely owing that they have not Jong since rooted 
all the other orders out of the commonwealt/i. 

• A larly of quality and admirable lieaiity was mobbed 
in the psirk at this time. 
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No. 61. SATURDAY, Junu 27, 1752. 

tibi erunt aries Viua. 

Theau must be your golden rules. 

Of all our manutacturea there is none at present it: 
a more nourishing condition, or which hath received 
more considerable improvement of late years, than 
the manufacture of paper. To sucli perfection i 
this brought at present, that it almost proniiacs t 
rival the great staple coiiunodity of this kingdom. 

The two principal branches of tliis mamifacture 
are carried on by painting and printing. To wha 
a degree of excellence the artists an h 1 in the 
former 1 need not mention. Our painted paper is 
scarcely distinguishable from the Hiiest silk ; and 
there is scarce a modern house which hath not one 
or more rooms lined with this furniture. 

But, however valuable this branch may be, it 
by no means equal to that which is carried on hy 
printing. Of such consequence indeed to the public 
may this part of the paper manufacture be made, that 
1 doubt not but that, with proper care, it would be 
capable of hading an ample provision for the poor. 
To which purpose it seems better adapted than any 
other, fora reasoji which I shall presently assign. 

Of printing likewise there are two kinds ; that of 
the rolling, and that of the letter-press, — or perhaps 
1 sliall be better understood by most of my readers 
by tlie terms prints and books. 

The former (though of iniinitely the less conse- 
quence) hath been of late much improved; and, 
though it doth not consume a great (quantity of paper, 
doth however emjtloy a great number of hands. 
This was formerly an inconsiderable business, and 
very few got their bread by it : but some ingenious 
persons have of late so greatly extended it that there 
are at present alinost ms many print-shops as there 
are bakers in tliis metropolis. 

Tins improvement hath been owing to a deep pene- 
tration into human nature, by which it hath been 
discovered that there are two siglits which the gemj- 
rality of mankind do hunger after with little less 
avidity than after their daily bread. The one is, to 
behold certain parts which are severally common to 
one-half of the species exhibited to view in the 
most amiable and inviting manner ; the other is, to 
see certain faces, whieli belong to individuals, ex- 
posed iu a ridiculous and contemptible light. By 
feeding both which appetites the print-makers have 
very plentifully fed themselves. 

I come now to the second branch of printing, — 
namely, to that which is p«nfonned at the letter- 
press, and which consists of books, pamphlets, papers, 
&c. The nourishing state of tliis manufacture needs 
no kind of proof. It is indeed certain that more 
pajier is now consumed tliis way in a week thaiiAvas 
formerly the consumption ol a year. 

To this notable increase nothing perhaps hath 
more contributed than the new invention of writing 
without the qualilicatioiis of any genius or learning. 
The first printers, possibly misled by an old precept 
in one Horace, seem to liave imagined that both 
those ingredients were necessary in the writer, and 
accordingly we find they employed themselve.s on 
such samples only as were produced hy men in whom 
genius and learning concurred ; but modern times 
have discovered that the trade is very well to be car- 
ried on without either ; and this by introducing 
several new kind of wares, the manufacture of which 
is extremely easy, as well as extremely lucrative. 
The ]>rincipal of these are blasphemy, treason, 
bawdry, scandal. For in the making up of all 
these the qualidcations above mentioned, together 
with that modesty which i.s inseparable from them, 
would rather be an encumbrance tlian of any real use. 


No sooner were these new-fashioned wares hroug/it 
to inui'ket than the paper-merchants, commonly 
called booksellers, found so immense a demand for 
them, that their business was to find hands sutHeient 
to supply the wants of the public. In this, however, 
they had no great difficulty, as the work was so ex. 
treinely easy that no talents whatever (except that of 
being able to write), not even the capacity of spelling, 
were requisite. 

The methods, however, which have been used bj 
the paper-merclmnts to make these new-fasliioued 
wares universally known are very ingenious* and 
worthy our notice. ^ 

The first of these methods was for the merchant 
himself to mount in the most public .part of the town 
into a wooden machine called the pillory, where he 
stood for the spac.e of an hour, proclaiming his goods 
to all that passed that way. This was practised with 
much success by the late Mr. Curll, Mr. Mist, and 
others, who never failed of selling several large bales 
of goods in this manner. 

Notwithstanding, however, the profits arising from 
this method of publication, it was not without objec- 
tions ; for several wanton jxnsons among the mob 
were used on such occasions to divert themselves by 
pelting the merchant, while he stood exposed on the 
pMishing stool^ with rotten eggs and other rnisehiev- 
.»us implements, by which means he often came off 
nuch bedaubed, and sometimes not without bodily 
lurt. 

Some of the more cunning, therefore, among the 
merchants began to decline this practice tbemselves, 
and employed their understrappers, that is to say, 
their writers, fo» such purposes ; for it was conceived 
!i piece of blusjjhcmy, bawdry, &c., would be as well 
sold by exliibiting the author as by exhibiting the 
books(?lIer. 

Of this, probably, they received the first hint from 
he case of one Mr. Richard Savage, an author whose 
manufactures had long lain uncalled for in the ware- 
ouse, till he happeiicil, very fortunately for his book- 
seller, to be found guilty of a capital crime at the 
Old iiailey. The merchant instantly took the hint, 
nd the very next day advertised the works of Mr. 
lavage, now under sentence of death for murder, 
i’his device succeeded, and immediately (to use their 
bras'*) carried off the whole impression. 

Encouraged by this success, the merchant, not 
ioubting the execution of his author, bad very high 
or his dying speech, which was accordingly penned 
-nd delivered. Savage, howev'er, was, contrary to 
.11 expectation, pardoned, and would have returned 
lie money; but the merchant insisted on his bargain, 

1 jmblished the dying speech which Mr. Savage 
hould have made at Tyburn, of wliicli it is probable 
nany were sold as there were people in town who 
'ould read. 

The gallows being thus found to be a great frimid 
the press, the merchants, for the future, made it 
Indr chief care to provide themselves with such 
►vriters as were most likely to call in this assistance; 

II other words, who were in the fairest way of being 
»iged ; and, tliough they have not always sucewded 
their wish, yet whoever is well read in thd pro- 
luctions of the last twenty years will be more in- 
dined perhaps to blame the law than the sagacity 
>f the booksellers. 

The whipping-post hath been likewise of eminent 
use to the same purposes ; ami though, perhaps, this 
may raise less curiosity than the gallows, in one in- 
stance at least it hath visibly the advantage; for 
an author, though he may deserve it often, can be 
hanged but once, but he may be whipped several 
Jmes indeed six times by one sentence, of whicli 
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tw lately seen an instance in the person of 
Stroud,* who is a strong proof of the great profits 
which the paper-merchants derive from tiie whipping 
one of their manufacturers. 

Mr. Stroud, in imitation of several eminent per- 
sons, thought proper to publish an apology for his 
life. The public, however, were less kind to him 
than they have been to other great apologists, and 
'^treated his performance with contempt. But no 
sooner was he tied to the cart’s tail than the work 
began to sell in great numbers ; and this sale revived 
with every monthly whipping ; so that, if he had been 
whipped, as some imagined he was to have been, 
once a-month during life, the merchant possibly 
might have sold as many bales of his work as have 
been sold of those of Swift himself. 

*l shall conclude with hoping that, as the merchants 
seem at present to have their eye chiefly on the whip- 
ping-post for the advancement of their manufactures, 
it is to be hoped courts of justice will do all that iu 
them lies to encourage a trade of such wonderful 
benefit to the kingdom, and which seems more likely 
than aijy other to provide a maintenance for our 
poor ; as no qualification is required to the produc- 
tion of these wares besides that of being able to 
write, nor any tools or stock to set up a manufacture 
besides pen and ink and a small quantity of paper ; 
60 that an author may indeed be equipped at a 
cheaper rate than a blacker of shoes. 


No. 5,3. SATURDAY, July 4, 1752. 

Quid dignum tatito fcrct hie promiaaor hiatu ?— lloR. 

Wliat will this gascoon bu able to perforin after this puff? 

TO THE CENSOR OF GREAT MRITAIN. 

Sir, — Your predecessors in the censorship were 
used to celebrate the several extiaordinary personages 
who appeared in their time. As I doubt not to find 
in yourself the same good disposition, I here send 
you an advertisement printed in the Daily Advertiser 
of Monday last; the author of which must, I think, 
be esteemed the most extraordiiiary person whom 
any age hath produced. 

“Un Franijois, homme de lettres, est arriv4 de 
Paris d Londres, pour y enseigner le Francois, la 
Fable, la l^ocsie, la Blason, la Philosophic F'ran- 
qoise, le Latin, sans cxiger aucune etude de son dis- 
ciple; I’utude etant un obstacle a sa mclhode. fl’il 
y a des temp6ramens trop foibles j)our les contraindre, 
dos caractSres trop vifs pour les fixer, des personnes 
trop ag^es pour s’appliqucr 4 I’^tude, et qu’ils veuil- 
lent apprendre quelqu’unc de ces sciences sur une 
methode sL simple, plus courte, et plus solidc que 
tout ce qui a pr^c^nK* ; they are desired to inquire 
at Mr. Hezamjon’s Snuff-shop in- Little-Earl-street, 
the Black Boy, by the Seven-dials.” 

As it is possible that some of your readers may 
not have yet eonversed with this surprising master, 
I shall, for his and their sakes, endeavour to render 
it in English, 

Thus then it runs : 

“A Frenchman, a man of learning, is arrived at 
London fVoin Paris, in order to teach the French 
language, Fnliles, Poetry, Heraldry, French PhUo- 
sophijy and the Latin tongue, witliout exacting any 
study from his scholars, all study being an obstacle to 
hijt method* If there be any constitutions too weak 
to bear cortradiction, any characters too lively to be 
capable of attention, any persons too far advanced 
Jii life to apply themselves to study, and who are 
^dling to learn any of the above sciences by a 
Wniple method, and one shorter as well as uore 

isJ! ^ ”'’^'*<1 swindler, who was ordered to be whipped eereral 
*»nu*« through the stnais -C. 


solid than any which hath been hithe -to practised, 
they are desired to inquire,” &c., as above. 

I must confess myself so ignorant, that till I read 
this wonderful performance I did not know tJiere 
was a philosophy which was peculiar to France, and 
that went under the name of French phi?oaophy ! 
Perhaps this is what is meant by the French marquis 
de Evremont, when he says, “ Preraierement, 

j’aime la guerre, apres la guerre madame de , 

apres madame de ^la religion, apres la religion la 

fMlosophie . — Voila ce que j’aime, morbleu!” ”My 
first passion is the war^ my second is madame 

de , my third is religion^ and my fourth passion 

is philosophy. Now I have told you what my 
passions are, d — n me !” In which passage it seems 
pretty plain that la philosophie is no other than 
what the French likewise called la danse; and then 
it will be plain that the artist above mentioned is no 
other than a dancing-master, to whose method of 
teaching I do readily agree that study is often a very 
deplorable obstacle. 

But this will by no means solve all the difficulties; 
for, though dancing will possibly make a man a great 
adept in the Freiieh philosophy, how he will be able 
to dance into any English science, or into the Latin 
tongue, is somewhat hard to conceive. Perhaps, by 
French philosophy the author means what is also 
called r industries ou Vart de voler bien les poches, 
which I must beg to he excused from translating 
into our coarser language ; in barbarous French it 
may be called the art of peka de poka. But if this 
be his meaning, 1 fancy he will be greatly deceived 
in his views, since I believe it is impossible to find 
more able masters than some of his countrymen 
have already shown themselves licre in that art. 
Nor do I believe that study or intense application 
can be an enemy to thi.s art, since I know' several of 
the English who have plodded on all their lives on 
this very science, and have at last, by mere dint of 
study, become very great proficients in it. 

To say the truth, 1 am inclined* to think that by 
a la philoso])hie Franfoi.so is meant no other than 
la bonne (murance; that assurance w’hich the Freiieli 
alone cull’good, and which, it is very probable, tln-y 
alone may call philosophy. 

And this 1 the rather conclude to be the under- 
taker’s meaning, as it is certain that to the making 
any cousidcrabie progress in this French philosophy 
study is of all things the greatest obstacle. I have, 
indeed, observed in a late paper that no man of 
learning was ever a proficient in this art. I imist 
farther observe that the disciples which our ma'^ter 
seems to have principally clmsen, such, I mean, as 
can bear no contntdiction, sui*h as arc incapable of 
any attention, and such aged jicrsoiis who are 
willing all at once, without any labour, to leap, as it 
were, into science, are all excellently adapti‘d to re- 
ceive the strongest and most immediate imi)ressions 
of this philosophy. 

Nor can 1 help ohsorviiig, wdiich is a farther con- 
firmation of my opinion, how nobly our artist hath 
contrived to convince the w'orld of his fitness for the 
task he hath undertaken, I defy tlie ingenuit) of 
man to invent a bolter method of coiiAejing to the 
public, in so few lines, an idea of a capacity for any 
undertaking whatever than this astonishing Frencli- 
mau hath made use of to show this nation how we 
qualified he is to teach them the French jihilosopliy, 
or the good assurance. I will not venture to pro- 
nhesy what success may attend so now and so ex- 
traoniinary a proposal. This, however, L cannot 
avoid remarking, that it seems to indicate what 
opinion of the understandings of tlic good people of 
this islaiul at present prevails among the French 
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philosophers abroad. I am well convinced it would 
be extremely difficult to persuade the greatest adept 
in the good assurance which this kingdom ever pro- 
duced to expect any success from such a proposal 
even among the Hottentots, if he could make him- 
•elf enough understood to publish his scheme among 
them* I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Antioallicus. 

No. 54. SATURDAY*, July 11, 1752. 

—His juventuii orta parcntibua 

Infucit tcquor aanguiuo Piinico. Hob. 

Such were the heroes of that glorious reign 

That humbled to the dust the pride of Spain. 

Mr. Censor, — You have formerly entertained the 
public by representing to them the opinions which 
posterity will be supposed to conceive of the present 
age ; you will possibly furnish no less amusement to 
your readers by casting your eyes backwards into 
our annals, as the manners of their ancestors will, I 
apprehend, appear no less strange to the present 
age than the history of these our times can be 
thought hereafter. 

After this short introduction, I shall present you 
with a curious dialogue which seems to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. I have taken the liberty to modernise 
the language without doing the least violence to the 
sentiments of the original. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. ENGLISH, MADAM ENG- 
LISH, MISS BIDDY ENGLISH, AND MISTRESS 
PLUMTREE, THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mrs. P. I hope your ladyship is very well this 
morning after the fatigue of your Journey. 

Mad. E. Indeed, Mistress Plumtrce, I never was 
more fatigued in my life. Four days together upon 
a hard trotting horse are enough to tire any one ; 
besides my pillion was horridly uneasy, and I rode 
behind the footbqy, who was hardly able to support 
my leaning against him ; but here’s Biddy not in 
tVa least the worse for her journey. 

Miss B. U pon my word, mamma, I never was in 
better spirits in my life. My ride hath given me an 
appetite ; I have ate above half-a-pound of beef- 
steaks this morning for breakfast. 

Mrs, E. I could have gone through anything at 
your age, my dear, though I was never many miles 
from home before I was married. The young ladies 
have more liberty in these days than they had for- 
merly. Indeed it was entirely owing to your father’s 
goodness that you came to London now. 

Mrs. P. 0 1 madam, I am sure your ladyship 
would not have left miss in the Country. It would 
have been barbarous not to have let her see the 
tower, and the abbey, and bedlam, and two or three 
plays. 

Mrs. E. Fie ! Mrs. Plumtree ; with what are you 
filling the child's head! one play she is to see and 
no more. The terms are all settled. One play, one 
new gown, and one ruff. But now I mention these 
things, pray, Mrs. Plumtree, what is become of the 
mantua-maker I employed last parliament when I 
was here 1 

Mrs. P. Alas ! poor woman, she is dead ; but I 
can recommend your ladyship to another, one of the 
best in all London ; she makes gowns for the lady 
mayoress herself. 

Mrs. E. I shall be obliged to you, good Mrs. 
Plumtree, to send for her to-day, for I have three 
visits 16 make in London, and 1 shall like to do it 
in my new,,clothes. O ! sir John, are you come at 
last! Dinned stayed for you till I suppose it is 
spoiled ft is almost two o’clock. 


Enff. The house is but just up, my dear, We wt 
very late to-day. I assure you I was invited very 
much to dine with one of our knights of the shire 
at his lodgings ; he had a haunch of venison, a fat 
goose, and an apple-pie for dinner, and all this 1 left 
tor your company. 

Mrs. E, Well, sir John, I do not blame you ; but 
parliament hours are very dreadful things. 

Eng. We must suffer some inconveniences for the 
good of our country, and we are employed upon a 
scheme now that is of the utmost consequence to 
the nation. We are going to make such a provision 
for the poor, that there will never be another beggar 
in the kingdom.* 

Mrs. P. I am heartily glad of that ; and I am 
sure it is high time, for it was no longer ago than 
last summer that 1 saw two poor wretches in one 
day, actually begging in the open street. 

Eng, Well, dame, and how doth my good friend 
master Plumtree hold itt We shall have another 
game at lantry-loo. 

Mrs. P. Indeed, sir John, you are too hard for 
my husband. You won above ten shiUingaof him 
last parliament 

Mrs. E. Your family is not hurt by it ; for, I be- 
lieve, you are as much in my debt on llie same ac- 
count ; but I beg you will not encourage this girl to 
play, for she is too much inclined to idleness. 

Miss B. Nay, mamma, I am sure I never desire 
to play but in the Christmas holidays. 

Mrs. P, O ! madam, miss will have somctliing 
else to think on. Here is a young squire that 
lodges in our neighbourhood. A line hardy young 
spark. There are but few, they tell me, that can 
either run or wrestle with him, and heir to a noble 
estate he is. 

( At these words Mias Biddy blushed extremely.) 

Eng, W ell, let him look to it. Biddy won’t turn 
her back to him. But, my dear, 1 have a show for 
you. The queen goes to the parliament -ho use to- 
morrow, and there will be all the fine lords and 
ladies of the court. I have hired a balcony, and iny 
little Biddy ^ball go too. 

Mrs. E. You see, Biddy, how good your papa is; 
and now I hope you will be satistied, and not desire 
to go out any more, except to one play and to church, 
whilst you stay in London. I am sure he is so libe- 
ral he will be forced to send up for the other twenty 
pound. 

Eng. Never mind that, my dear; your prudence 
in the country will soon make it up. But now I 
talk of court ladies, 1 have a piece of news for you. 
Indeed 1 can hardly believe it myself, and yet 1 was 
told it by a very great person. 

Mrs. E. What can it be, my dear, thatyoii intro- 
duce with all this preface I 

Mrs. P. I hope there are no more Spanish armadas 
coming. 

Eng. No, no ! nothing of that kind. In short it 
is so strange a thing I scarce know how to men- 
tion it. But can you think itt iJiey say there is a 
court lady that hath made a cuckold of her hus- 
band. A woman of verj' great quality, I assure you. 

Mrs. E. This is strange news, indeed, and impos- 
sible to be true. 

Eng. Hardly Impossible, my dear; such thing* 
have been in nature. 

Mrs. E. And what is become of the lady, pray* 

Eng. Why she is at court still. . 

Mrs. E. Then it is impossible to be true ; for, I* 


this passage it is supposed this dialogue happea«4 
:y- third year of queen Elizatieth, Wien tlio 
VOS made for providing for the poor, and which is r 
tono of all our excellent poor-laws. 
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I could believe there was one such woman of quality, 

I am well convinced there are no other that would 
own her. 

Bng» I only tell you what I hear. But come, 
dame Plumtree, is not your dinner ready 1 Upon 
my word I have been half starved. My constituents 
shall find out some other to serve them in the next 
parliament. It is a hard duty, Mrs. Plumtree, and 
a very expensive one too. I never come up myself 
under twenty pound ; and if my wife comes with 
me the expense is almost double. 

Mrs, P. Well, sir, but you know all men must 
serve their country. 

Eng. Yes, madam, and if all would the burthen 
would be less severe. But I have discovered a most 
wicked corruption in the borough I serve for. There 
are three gentlemen in the neighbourhood who have 
as good estates as 1 have, and yet, because they en- 
tertain the mayor and aldermen with more strong 
drink than I do, they have never once attempted to 
choose them. The moment there is but a discourse 
of an election, to toping they go ; so that they are 
sure always of escaping, and I am likely to serve 
my country as long as 1 live. 

Mrs, P. It is very hard I must confess, squire, 
hill then you will consider you have all the honour. 
However, sir, dinner is upon the table at present. 

Eng. Lead on then, my darne, and I will show 
you what a stomach i have got in the service of my 
country. 

No, 55. SATURDAY, July 18, 1752. 

Java! inte^ros accedere fontes, 

Atqiio hauriro— ■ LircRcrivs. 

It is pleasant to handle 

An untoncliud subject. . 

It hath been observed that characters of humour do 
abound more in this our island than in any other 
country ; and this hath been commonly supposed to 
arise from that pure and perfect state of liberty which 
we enjoy in a degree greatly superior to every foreign 
nation. 

Tkis opinion, I know, hath great sanction, and 
yet I am inclined to suspect the truth of it, unless 
we will extend the meaning of the woid liberty 
farther than I think it hath been yet carried, and 
will include in it not only an exemption from all 
restraint of municipal laws, but likewise from all 
restraint of those rules of behaviour which are ex- 
pressed ill the general term of good-breeding. Laws 
which, though not written, are perliaps better un- 
derstood, and, though establislied by no coercive 
power, much better obeyed within the circle where 
they are received, than any of those laws which are 
recorded in books or enforced by public authority. 

A perfect freedom from these laws, if I am not 
grf'atly mistaken, is absolutely necessary to form the 
true character of humour; a character which is 
therefore not to be met with among those people 
who conduct themselves by the rules of good- breeding. 

For, indeed, good-breeding is littje more than the 
art of rooting out all those seeds w humour which 
nature had originally implanted in our minds. 

To make this evident, it seems necessary only to 
explain the terms, a matter in which I do not see 
•he great difficulty which hath appeared to other 
writers. Some of these have spoken of the word 
mmour as if it contained in it some mystery im- 
possible to be revealed, and no one, as I know of, 
fh to sihow us exjirossly what it is, 

ough I scarce doubt but it was amply done by 

nstotle in his treatise on comedy, which is un- 
‘‘appily lost. ^ 

wha* is more surprising is, that we find it 


pretty well explained in authors who at the sam 
time tell us tliey know not what it is. Mr. Con- 
greve, in a letter to Mr. Dennis, hath these words : 

We cannot certainly tell what wit is, or what hu- 
mour is and within a few lines afterwards he 
says, “ There is a great dilference between a comedy 
wherein there are many things humorously, as they 
call it, which is pleasantly spoken, and one where 
there are several characters of humour distinguished 
by the particular and different humours appropriated 
to the several persons represented, and which na- 
turally arise from the ditterent constitutions, com- 
plexions, and dispositions of men. And again, I 
take humour to be a singular and unavoidable manner 
of saying or doing anything peculiar and natural to 
one man only ; by which his speech and actions are 
distinguished from those of other men. Our humour 
hatli relation to us, and to what proceeds from us, 
as the accidents have to a substance : it is a colour, 
taste, and smell diffused tlirough all: though our 
actions are ever so many, and different in form, they 
are all splinters of the same wood, and have natu- 
rally one complexion,*' &c. 

If my reader hath any doubt whether this is a 
just description of humour, let him compare it with 
those examples of humorous characters which the 
greatest masters have given us, and which have been 
universally acknowledged as such, and he will lie 
perhaps convinced. 

Ben Jonson, after complaining of the abuse o£ 
the word, proceeds thus : — 

Why humour (as ’tis ens) we thus define it, 

To be a quality of rfir or water, 

And iu itself holds these two properties. 

Moisture and fluxure; as for demonstration, 

Pour water on this tloor ; 'twill wet and run ; 

Likewise the air forc’d thru’ a horn or trumpet, 

Flows instantly away, and lL‘a%es iH’luud 
A kind of dew ; mid hence we do conclude. 

That whiitsoe’cr hath Iluxure and humidity, 

As wuntiiiff p«)W‘cr to eoutuiu iisidf. 

Is hiiini ur. So iu every humnu body, 

Thecholer, tnoianeholy, phlegm, and blood, 

Ity reason that they fiuw cuiiTinually 
In some une part, and are not continent, 

Heeeive tho name ot Immours. Now thus far, 

“ It may, by metaphor, apply 
I’uto the ^eueuil di‘<po.si' ion j 
As when sonii* one jM.'culi.ir quality 

so po-scss a UMU, I'lal it doth draw 
All his efiects. his spii'its, and his powers, 

III their confluxiniis. ad to run one way,” 

Thin mnif be truli/ sa'ni t" be a hum’mr. 

Hut that a rook, \a' NMjivviir^a pied feather. 

The cal>le biitl*aml, * t the three-piied rufi', 

A yard of >hoe tie. or the Suit/er’s knot 
On liis Fromrli carters, should afiect a humour ! 

O t it is more thun most ridiculous. 

This passage is in the first act of Everg Man out 
of his Humour; and I question not but to some 
readers the author will appear to have been out of 
his wits when he wrote it; but others, I uiu positive, 
will discern much excellent ore shining among the 
rubbish. In truth, his sentiment, when let loose 
from that stiff boddice in which it is hiccil, will 
amount to this — that, as the term humour contains 
in it the ideas of moisture and fluxure, it was applied 
to certain moist and flux habits of the body, and 
afterwards metaphorically to peculiar qualities of tlie 
mind, which, when they are extremely prevalent, do, 
like the predominant humours ot the body, flow all 
to one part, and, as tlie latter are known to absorb 
and drain off all the corporeal Juices and strength to 
themselves, so the former are no less certain of en- 
gaging the uflections, sjiirits, and powers of the 
mind, and of enlif^ting them, as it were, into tlieit 
own service, and under tiieir own absolute command. 

Hero then rve have another pretty adequate notioa 
of humour, which is indeed nothing more tliau a 
violent bent or disposit .on of the mind t.> somu* par- 

2 s 2 
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ticular point. To enumerate, indcfd, these several 
dispositions would be, as Mr. Congreve observes, as 
endless as to sum up the several opinions of men ; 
nay, as he well says, the quot hominies tot semtentuB 
may be more properly interpreted of their humours 
than their opinions. 

Hitherto there is no mention of the ridiculous, the 
idea of which, though not essential to humour, is 
always included in our notions of it. The ridiculous 
is annexed to it these two ways, either by the man- 
ner or the detjree in which it is exerted. 

By either of these the very best and worthiest 
disposition of the human mind may become ridicu- 
lous. Excess, says Horace, even in the pursuit of 
virtue, will lead a wise and good man into folly and 
vice — so will it subject him to ridicule ; for into 
this, says the judicious abbe Bellegarde, a man may 
tumble headlong with an excellent undiTstanding 
and with the most laudable qualities. Piety, pa- 
triotism, loyalty, parental aifectiou, &c., have all 
alforded characters of humour for the stage. 

By the manner of exerting itself, likewise, a hu- 
mour becomes ridiculous. By this means chiefly the 
tragic humour differs from the comic ; it is the same 
ambition which raises our horror in Macbeth, and 
our laughter at tlie drunken sailors in the Tempest ; 
the same avarice which causes the dreadful incidents 
in the Fatal Curiosity of Lillo, and in the Miser of 
MoUirc ; the same jealousy which forms an Othello, 
or a suspicious husband. No passion or humour of 
the mind is absolutely either tragic or comic in 
itself. Nero had the art of making vanity the object 
of horror ; and Domitian, in one instance at least, 
made cruelty ridiculous. 

As these tragic modes however never enter into 
our notion of humour, I will venture to make a 
small addition to the sentiments of the two great 
masters I have mentioned, by wliich I apprehend 
my description of humour will pretty well coincide 
with the general opinion. By humour then, I sup- 
pose, is generally intended a violent impulse of the 
miiiil, deterntiiULig it to some one particqjar point, 
by which a man becomes ridiculously distinguished 
from all other men. 

if there be any truth in what I have now said, 
nothing can more clearly follow’ than the manifest 
repugnancy between humour and good-breeding. 
The latter being the art of conducting yourself by 
certain common and general rules, by which means, 
if they were universally observed, the whole world 
would appear (as all courtiers actually do) to be, in 
their external behaviour at least, but one and the 
same person. 

I have not room at present if I were able to 
enumerate the rules of good -breeding : I shall only 
mention one, which is a summary of them all. I'his 
is the most golden of all rules, no less than that of 
doing to all men as you would they should do unto y<m. 

In the deviation from this law, as 1 ho])c to evince 
in my next, all that we call humour principally con- 
sists. I shall at the same time 1 think be able to 
show that it is to this deviation we owe the general 
character mentioned in the beginning of this paper, 
as well as to assign the reasons why we of this nation 
have been capable of attracting to ourselves such 
merit in preference to others. 

No. 5% SATURDAY. July 25. 1752. 

iloc fonte dsrivata.^lloR. 

These are the sources. 

At the conelugfbn of my last paper I asserted that 
the summary of good -breeding was no other than 
that comj>reliensive and exalted rule wh’ch the 


greatest authority hatli told us is the sum total of all 
religion and all morality. 

Here, however, my readers will be pleased to 
observe that the subject-matter of good-breeding 
being only what is called behaviour, it is this only 
to wliich we are to apply it on the present occasion. 
Perhaps, therefore, we shall be better understood il 
we vary the word and read it thus ; Behave unto aU 
men as you would tlwy should behave unto you. 

This will most certainly oblige us to treat all 
mankind with the utmost civility and respect, there 
being nothing which we desire more than to be treated 
80 by them. This will most effectually restrain the 
indulgence of all those violent and inordinate de- 
sires, which, as we liave endeavoured to show, arc 
the true seeds of humour in the human mind ; the 
grow th of which good-breeding will be sure to ob- 
struct, or will at least so overtop and shadow, that 
they shall not appear. The ambitious, the covetous, 
the proud, the vain, the angry, the debauchee, the 
glutton, are all lost in the character of the well-bred 
man ; or, if Nature should now and then venture 
to peep forth, she withdraws in an instant, and doth 
not show enough of herself to become ridiculous. 

Now humour arises from tlic very opposite be- 
haviour, from throwing the reins on the neck of our 
favourite passion, and giving it a full scope and in- 
dulgence. The ingenious abbe whom I quoted in 
my former paper paints this admirably in the cha- 
racters of ill-breeding, which he mentions as the 
very first scene of the ridiculous. “ Ill-hreeiling 
(Piinpolitcsse)," says he, “ is not a single defect — it 
is the result of many. It is sometimes a gross igno- 
rance of decorum, or a stupid indolence, which pre- 
vents us from giving to others what is duo to them. 
It is a peevish malignity which inclines us to oppose 
the inclinations of those with w’hom we converse. 
It is the consequence of a foolish vanity which hath 
no complaisance for any other person ; the effect of 
a proud and whimsical humour w’hich soars above 
all the rules of civility ; or, lastly, it is produced hy 
a melancholy turn of mind which pamj)ers itself 
(qui trouve du ragout) vvith a rude and disobliging 
behaviour.’* 

Having thus show’ii, I think very clearly, that 
good -breeding is and must be the very bane of the 
ridiculous, that is to say, of all humorous characters, 
it will perhaps be no difticult task to discover why 
this character hath been in a singular manner attri- 
buted to this nation. 

For this I shall assign two reasons only, as these 
seem to me abundajitly satisfactory and adequate to 
the pur})Ose. 

The first is, that metho«l so general in this king- 
dom of giving no education to the youth of both 
sexes ; I say general only, for it is not without some 
few exceptions. 

Much the greater part of our lads of fashion return 
from school at fifteen or sixteen, very little wiser and 
not at all the better for having been sent thither. 
Part of these return to the place from wiiciice tht'y 
came, their fathers* country scats; where raeingt 
cock-fighting, hunting, and other rural sports, with 
smoking, drinking, and party, become their pursuit, 
and form the whole business and amusement of their 
future lives. The other part escape to town, in the 
diversions, fashion, follies, and vices of which they 
are immediately initiated. In this academy some 
finish their studies, while others by their w iser pa- 
rents are sent abroad, to add ^he knowledge of the 
diversions, fashions, follies, and vices of all Europe 
to tliat of those of their country. , 

Hence, then, we are to derive two great genera 
characters of humour, which are the clown and 
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coxcomb, and both of these will be almost infinitely 
diversified according to the ciifterent passions anil 
natural dispositions of each individual, and accord- 
ing to their different walks in life. Great will be 
the difference, for instance, whether the country 
gentleman bo a whig or a tory ; whether he prefers 
Avomon, drink, or dogs : so will it be, whether the 
town spark bo allotted to serve his country as a 
politician, a courtier, a soldier, a sailor, or possibly 
a churchman (for by draughts from this academy 
all these offices arc supplied) ; or, lastly, whether his 
ambition shall be contented with no other appella- 
tion than merely thakof a beau. 

Some of our lads, however, are dcalined to a 
fartlier progress in learning; these are not only 
confined longer to the labours of a acliool, but are 
sent thence to the university. Here, if they please, 
they may read on ; and if they please they may (as 
most of them do) let it alone, and betake themselves, 
as their fancy leads, to the imitation of their elder 
brothers cither in town or country. 

'I'liis is a matter which I shall handle very ten- 
derly, as I am clearly of an opinion that an univer- 
sity education is much the best W'e have ; for here 
at least there is some restraint laid on the inclina- 
tions of our youth. Tlie sportsman, the gamester, 
and the sot, cannot give such a loose to their exlra- 
xugaiK^e as if they were at home aud under no man- 
n(‘r of government ; nor cun our spark who is <lis- 
jiosed to the town pleasures find eitlier gaming-houses 
or playhouses, iior half tlie taverns or bawdy-houses 
A\liich are ready to receive him in Covent-garden. 

So far, however, I hope, I may say without of- 
feiic(‘, that, among all the schools at the oniversities, 
iljere is none wliero the science? of good-breeding is 
lauglit ; no lectures like the excellent lessons on the 
ridiculous which I have quoted above, and which 
I do most earnestly rccommeiid to all my young 
readers. Hence the learned j)rofossions produce 
such excellent characters of humour ; and the rude- 
ness of physicians, lawyers, ami parsons — however 
dignified or distinguished — affords such pleasant 
sh'i ies to divert private companies, aud sometimes 
tlie public. 

I come now to the beautiful part of the creation, 
wlio, in the sense I here use the word, 1 am assured 
'.•an hardly (for the most part) be said to have any 
ed neat inn. 

As to the counterpart of my country squire, the 
country gentleAVoman, I apprehend that, except in 
the article of the <laneing-master, and perhaps in 
that of being barely able to read and write, there is 
very little diffiirence between the education of many 
a squire’s daughter and that of Kis <Iairy-maid, Avho 
is most likely her principal companion ; nay, the 
little difference Avhich there is, I ani afraid, is not in 
tile favour of the former ; who, by being constantly 
flattered Avith her beauty and her Avealth, is made the 
vainest and most self-conceited thing alive, at the 
same time that such care is taken to instil into her 
lh(f iirincipleif of bashftiliiess and timidity, that she 
becomes aslAained and afraid of she knoAvs not A^diat. 

If by any chance this poor creature drops after- 
wards, as it were, into the world, how absurd must 
he her behaviour ! If a man looks at her she is con- 
founded ; and if he speaks to her, she is frightened 
out of her Avits. She acts, in short, as if she thought 
the Avhole sex was engaged in a conspiracy to pos- 
sess themselves of her person and fortune. 

This jK>or girl, it is true, however she may appear 
to lier oAvn sex, especially if she is handsome, is 
rather an object of compassion than of just ridicule; 
hut ndiat shall avc say when time or marriage have 
carri id off ail this bashfuhicss and feari and when ig- 


.lorance, aAvkAvardness, and rusticity are embellished 
with the same degree, tliough perhajs not the same 
kind, of affectation Avhich are to be found in a court t 
Here sure is a plentiful source of all that various 
humour Avhich we find in the character of a country 
gentlewoman. 

All this, I apprehend, will be readily allowed; 
...it to deny good-breeding to the toAvn lady may be 
the more dangerous attempt. Here, besides the 
professors of reading, writing, and dancing, the 
French and Italian masters, the music-master, and, 
of modern times, the whist-master, all concur in 
forming this character. The manners-master alone, 
I am afraid, is omitted. And what is the conse- 
quence t Not only bashfulness and fear are entirely 
subdued, but modesty and discretion arc taken off 
at the same time. So far froifi running away from, 
she runs after, the men ; and, instead of blushing 
when a modest man looks at her or speaks to her, 
she can bear, without any such emotion, to stare an 
impudent fellow in the face, and sometimes to utter 
what, if he be not very impudent indeed, may put him 
to the blush. Hence all those agreeable ingredients 
Avhich form the humour of a rampant woman of — 
the town. 

[ cannot quit this part of my subject, in which I 
have hoc*n obliged to deal a little more freely than 
r am inclined Avith the loveliest part of the creation, 
Avilhoiit preservhig my OAvn character of good-breed- 
ing, by saying that this last excess is by much the 
most rare, and that every individual among my 
female readers either is already, or may be when she 
pleases, an example of a contrary behaviour. 

The second general reason Avhy Itumour so much 
abounds in this nation seems to me to arise from the 
great number of people Avho are daily raised by trade 
to the rank of gentry, Avithout having h'ad any educa- 
tion at all ; or, to use no improper phrase, without 
h’dving serv(?d any apprenlieeship to this calling. 
But I have dwelt so long on tlie other branch, that 
{ have no room at present to animadvert on this ; 
nor is it indexed necessary I should, since most 
• eaders, Avith the hints I have already given them, 
will easily suggest to themselves a great number of 
humorous characters Avitli Avhich the public haA'e 
been furnished this way. I shall conclude by Avisli- 
ing that tins excellent source of humour may still 
continue to Hoav among us — since, though it may 
make us a little laughed at, it will be sure to make 
us the envy of all tlie nations of Europe. 


No. 59. SATURDAY, August 15, 1752. 

Iliac rjmahilea 

Urfrentur, ignotique loiigA 

Nocte, careut qum valo sacro.— Hna. 

Without a tear they fall, without a name, 

Unless some sacred bard records their fame. 

Tiif.re is a certain aUeclion of the mind, for Avhich, 
though it be common enough in the people of this 
country, wc have not, 1 think, any adetjuatc term in 
our language. The Greeks, though they likcAvise 
want a luimc for the abstract, called a man so affected 
‘TIIEP*PnN, a Avord Avhich I shall not attempt to 
translate otherwise than by a paraphrase. I under- 
stand by it a man so intoxicated with his own 
great qualities, that he despises and overlooks all 
other men. In this sense the participle passive of 
the verb is used in Thucydides, It, rmt 

BO'timcnt « i.i tho 
mouth of AlcibittJos, ami it is a very hue one “A. 
no man,” says he, ‘‘will even speak to us when we 
are unforlimalo, so most they bear in their turn 
lo be despised by us Avhoii vve are intoxicated with, 
our successes.” 
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This disdainful tempor, notwithstandinjj its haughty j doubt but we should have been furnished with some 
a8{)ecr, proceeds, if I am not much mistaken, from I hundreds of names, qua nwic premit nox* 
no higher principle than rank timidity. We endca- | Among cur owji writers, too many have been 
vour to elevate ourselves and to depress others, le« guilty of this vice. Had Dryden communicated all 
they should be brought into some competition witl those who drew their pens against him, he would 
ourselves. We are not sufiiciently assured of ou; have preserved as many names from oblivion as a 
own footing in the ascent to greatness, and arc afrah land-tax act ; but he was, 1 am afraid, so intoxicated 
of sulfering any to come too near us, lest they shoul ?vith his own merit, that he overlooked and despised 
pull us down and advance into our place. all the great satirists who constantly abused, I had 

Ot this pitiful temper of mind there are no per- almost said libelled, bis works, unless they were 
sons so susceptible as the brethren of the quill. Not some other way eminent besides by their writings, 
only such authoi-s as have been a little singular in such as Shadwell, who was poet-laureat, and Buck- 
their opinions concerning their own merit, and in ingham, who was a duke. • 
whom it seems more excusable to bear a jealous eye Of all the chief favourites and prime ministers of 
to^yard8 others ; but even those who have far out- the muses, the late ingenious Mr. Pope was most 
stripped their fellow-coursers in the nice of glory free from this scornful silence. He employed a 
stretch their scornful* eyes behind them to express whole work for the purpose of recording such writ- 
their disdain of the poor wretches who arc limping ers as no one without his pains, except he had 
and crawling on at however great a distance. lived at the same time and in the same street, would 


Many are the methods by which this passion is 
exerted. I shall mention only one, as it is much the 
most common, and perhaps the most invidious* 
This is a contemptuous silence — a treatment not 
much unlike to that which tlie Buccaneers formerly 
used to treat their conquered enemies, when they 
sunk, or as they phrased it, hid them in the sea. 

How many names of great writers may we sup- 
pose to have been sunk by this base disposition 1 
Homer, as I remember, hath not perpetuated the 
memory of a single writer, unless that of Thersites, 
who was, I make no doubt, from the character given 
of him in the Iliad, an author of no small estimation. 
And yet there were probably as many of the function 
in those days as there are in this ; nay, Homer him- 
self, in his Odyssey, mentions the great honours 
which poets then received in the courts of all princes, 
whence we may very reasonably conclude that they 
swarmed in those courts, and yet the names of three 
only of his contemporaries have triumphed over the 
injuries of time, and the malice of their brethren, so 
as to reach our age. 

The learned Vossius, who seems to have employed 
no little pains in the matter, hath not been able to 
jiresene to us many more than two hundred down 
to the death of Cleopatra, and yet we are assured 
that the famous Alexandrian library contained no 
less than six hundred thousand volumes, of which, 
as tlie humour of those ages ran, we may conceive a 
sixth part at least to have consisted of poetry. 

Among the Latins, how many great names may 
we suppose to have been hid by tlie affected taci- 
turnity of Virgil, who appears to have mentioned 
only those wTiters of quality to whom he made his 
court I Of his friend Horace, he had not the grat i- 
tude to take any notice ; much less to repay those 
praises which this latter poet had so liberally be- 
stowed on him. 

Horace again, though so full of compliments to 
Virgil, of poor Ovid is altogether as cruelly and in- 
vidiously silent. 

Ovid, who was, I am confident^ one of the best- 
natured of human kind, was of all men most pro- 
fuse in the praises of his contemporaries ; and yet 
even he hath been guilty of sinking. Numberless 
were the poets in his time whose names are no- 
where to be found in his works ; nay, he hath 
played the Buccaneer with two, one of whom is 
celebrated by Horace, and both of them by Virgil. 
The learned reader well knows I mean the illustri- 
ous names of Bavius and M»vius, whose merits 
Were so prevalent with Virgil, that, though they were 
both his bitter revilers, he could not refrain from 
transmitting them to posterity. I wjsh he had dealt 
as generously by all his censurers, and I make no 


ever have heard of. He may indeed be said to have 
raked many out of the kennels to immortality, which, 
though in somewhat a stinking condition, is to an 
ambitious mind preferable to utter obscurity and 
oblivion ; many, I presume, having, with the wretch 
who burnt the Temple of Ephesus, such a love for 
Tame, that they are willing even to creep into her 
common sewer. 

In humble imitation of this great man, in the only 
instance of which 1 am capable of imitating him, 1 
ntend shortly to attempt a work of the same kind, 
n prose I mean, and to endeavour to do justice to a 
great number of my contemporaries, whose names, 
for far the greater part, are much less known than 
hey deserve to be. And, that I may be the better 
mabled to execute this generous purjmse, I havg 
•rnployed several proper persons to fin<i out these 
.uthors. To this end, I have ordered my bookseller 
:o send me in the names of all these apprentices and 
umeymen of booksellers and printers who at pre- 
nt entertain and instruct the town with their pro- 
luctions. I have besides a very able and industrious 
►erson who hath promised me a complete list of all 
he hands now confined in the several bridewells in 
.nd about the city, which carry on tlie trade of 
vriting in any of the branches of religion, morality, 
nd government ; in all which every day produces 
IS some curious essay, treatise, remarks, &c., from 
hose quarters. 

I shall conclude this paper with some very fine 
inc;s from the third book of the Duneiad, which 
ive indeed the first hint to my charitable design ; 

T what a melancholy consideration is it that all 
hose armies there spoken of should perish in the 
iiws of utter darkness, and that the names of such 
orthies should be as short-lived as their works ! The 
erses are part of a speech of Settle to his son Cibber : 
And Ben, my son f the hour is on its way 
That lifts onr goddess to im})eria1 sway ; 

This fav’rite isle, lon^ severM from her reign, 

Dove-likji she gatluTS to her wings again. 

Now look thro'^ fate ! behold the scene she draws I 
WbU aids, what armies, to assert her cauile ! 

See all her progeny, illustrious Si|(ht I 
Behold, anil count them as they rise to light. 

As Berecynthiii, while her offspring vie 
In homage to the mother of the sky, 

Surveys around her, hi the bless'd abode. 

An hundred sons, and every son a god ; 

Not with less glory mighty Dulncss crown’d 
Shall take thro’ Grub-street her triumphant round ; 

And, her Parnns-Hus glancing o’er at once, 

Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

No. CO. SATURDAY, Avoust 22, 1752. 

‘Twi^ ffteiurS 

Be not the trunipiter of your own praise. 

A Fkencii author a great favouiite of mine, 
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whom I haTC often quoted in my lucubrations, 
obscrTes, “ That it is very common for men to talk 
of themselves, and their children, and their family, 
and always in the terms of commendation. But,** 
says he, “ if those who accustom themselves to such 
narratives could conceive how troublesome and 
tiresome they are to the rest of the world, they 
would possibly learn to contain themselves a little 
better, and to show more complaisance to the patience 
of their hearers. It is moreover matter of great 
astonishment to me, that men who are perpetually 
praising themselves scarce ever mention the name 
of another person but in order to abuse it. Perhaps 
they intend to avail themselves of tlie contrast, and 
to recommend their own conduct to general appro- 
bation by the censure of their neighbours.** 

The motive to th^ former of these vices isgilearly 
vanity ; which, as the ingenious doctor Young says, 

MakHE dear self on well-bred tongues prevail. 

And I the little hero of each tale. 

The motive to the latter is malice ; and, to say a 
plain truth, 1 firmly believe there is no bosom where 
vanity is to be found in any great degree which is 
not at the same time pretty considerably tainted with 
malice. Praise is a mistress in the pursuit of which 
every vain man must have many rivals, and what 
temper of mind men preserve to a rival need not to 
be here repeated. 

'I'o both these impulses of mind there is no man, 

I urn afraid, so liable as the writer. Fame is some- 
times his only pursuit ; but this is always blended 
with his other views, even in the most mercenary — 
and for this simple reason, that it leads directly to 
pudding. He must at least respect fame, as the cit 
in the play doth his reputation, because the loss of 
it may tend to loss of money. B ut, in fact, his views 
arc commonly more noble ; vanity, not avarice, is 
the passion he would. feed; and there is scarce an 
ill habitant of Parnassus, even among the poor of 
that parish, who will not he more pleased with one 
who commends his works than with one who gives 
him a dinner; which being the case, it follows of 
course that they must be all rivals for the aforesaid 
mistress, and may consequently be all suspected of 
be.iring malice to each other. 

Again, there is no writer who can so easily in- 
dulge both these inclinations as the writer of mis- 
cellaneous essays. It required the genius of Cicero 

IJolingbroke to introduce their own praises into 
every political oration or pamphlet ; or the wit of 
Lucian or South to drag the philosophers and dis- 
senters into almost every subject. But such essjiyist, 
having a full liberty to write not only what, but on 
what he pleases, may fill up every page with his 
own (‘.ommendations, and with the abuse of all other 
writers. 

^Vhen I meditate on these matters I can scarce 
refrain from taking some praise to myself; 1 am 
even vain enough to think the public have some 
little obligation to me, for that silence which I have 
hitherto so inviolably maintained with regard to my 
own perfections ; and perhaps the more candid 
among my readers would allow some applause to this 
forbearance if they knew what a sacrifice I make of 
my own inclinations by thus consulting their ease 
and pleasure ; for surely nothing can equal the satis- 
faction which a man f'yels in writing encomiums on 
himself, unless it be the disgust which every other 
person is as sure to conceive at reading them. 

In this mood of thinking, likewise, I am apt to 
challenge to myself some degree of merit towards 
my contemporary writers, especially those who write 
III my own way. As these gentlemen are, 1 doubt , 
hot, well assured of that immoderate envy whicli I J 


must bear to their great genius and learning, they 
will certainly acknowledge, that to confine all this 
to myself, to smother these scorching flames within 
my own breast, without suflering even a spark to 
escape, seems a little to deserve their commenda- 
tion. 

But, to deal ingenuously on this occasion, I must 
acknowledge there are some prudential as well as 
generous motives to this silence. Two considera- 
tions may perhaps be suspected of having some little 
weight in dissuading a man, even for his own sake, 
from exhibiting his own praise. First, that he will 
be sure of being very little read, and in the next 
place of being much less believed. The fear of 
this latter fate may likewise have some share in 
prevailing on a man to stifle his envy, notwithstand- 
ing all the pleasure which is to be found in giving 
it vent. However sweet it was to those great men 
whose names are recorded in the preface to the Dun- 
ciad, and in the Dunciad itself, to accuse the charac- 
ters of Fope and Swift, and to assert, as they did, 
that the one wanted humour and the other was no 
poet, I much doubt whether they would not have 
bought their pleasure too dear at the price of public 
scorn, even though the ftirmer had treated them with 
the same silent contempt with which they were 
treated by the latter. For this reason I shall care- 
fully avoid any satire against the Popes and Swifts 
of the present age. Though envy of these great 
mem should boil in my own bosom, I will never suf- 
fer it to boil over so as to run abroad into the public. 

To suppress two such powerful passions as vanity 
and envy is by no means an easy task. It requires 
indeed little less resolution tlian what animated the 
Spartan youth who concealed a fox under his gar- 
ment, and rather than he would produce Him openly 
suffered the vermin to gnaw his very bowels. To 
say the truth, I am afraid I should not have been 
able to persevere#o long, had 1 nut contrived a 
certain cunning method of discharging myself in 
private ; and which, as it is a most curious secret, 

I shall now communicate for the use of others, who, 
if they pursue the same method, will, I doubt not, 
meet with the same success. 

I will give it by way of receipt ; and can truly say 
it hath every quality w’ith which remedies are usually 
recommended ; being extremely cheap, easy, safe, 
and practicable. 

A RECEIPT TO PREVENT THE ILL EFFECTS OF A 
RAGING VANITY IN AN AUTHOR. 

When the fit is at the highest, take a pen, ink, 
and paper, Q. S. make a panegyric on yourself; 
stuff it well with all llie cardinal virtues; season to 
your taste Avith wit, humour, and learning. You 
may likewise add, as you see occasion, birth, polite- 
ness, and such like. 

In the choice of your ingredients be sure to have 
a particular regard to your sore part. If your ears 
be sore Avith any fresh pulling, or your br — ch Avith 
any fresh kicking, infuse a double portion of cou- 
rage. If you have lately betrayed your ignorancft 
so grossly as to make Ovid guilty of tAvo false quan- 
titles in one line, dash plentifully with l(Miniiug, 

If you are publicly known to be an infamous liar, 
season very high with honour ; if you are nomnously 
sprung from the dunghill, take of ancestors from the 
English history at the least half a dozen. Et stc de 
cateris. 

When you have writ your panegyric you may 
read it as often as you please ; but take care that 
nobody hears you, and then be sure to— burn your 

^^^Tliiriast operation I own avUI cause some pain^ 
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but when it is considered that if you do but burn it 
yourself other people will — nay, perhaps, will treat 
it yet worse, and bring it to a much more dis- 
honourable and stinking end — a wise man will soon 
force himself to the resolution of putting his pane- 
gyric beyond the reach of malice. 

As to the cure of envy, 1 need not give the receipt 
for it at length ; it is suiBcient to direct the choice 
of the very contrary ingredients ; that is to say, in- 
stead of all the good, make use of all the had quali- 
ties both of the head and heart. 

And here likewise you are to examine your own 
sore part ; if any man hath ri»liculcd you with wit 
and humour, take of hlockliead, dunce, and fool, 
of each three pcnfuls. If another hath kicked and 
cuffed you lustily, be sure to hccoward him well ; 
and, if the assault was in public, before the eyes of 
many gentlemen, the worel coward can never be too 
often repeated. 

But Avith regard to this last great caution must 
he had, first, that the person so to bo becowarded 
he first under a prosecution at law for the assault ; 
and secondly, that he be then out of the kingdom. 
These precautions are however useless, if you ap- 
ply your satire as you are above advised to apply 
your panegyric, I mean to the flames ; otherwise 
they will be abundantly necessary to prevent your 
ears from being pulled, till they resemble those of 
the ass lately exposed at the Bedford coffee-house. 

I shall conclude this ])aper wiUi two quotations ; 
the first is from the mouth of Socrates: — “Never 
speak of j ourself; for he who commends liimself 
is vain ; and he who abuses liimself is absurd.*^ 
'I'he (ither is from the Avitty Dr. South. He advises 
ail abusive writer ** to be of all others most cir- 
cumiipeet as to his oAvn actions, seeing he is so 8111*6 
of meeting with no quarter.’* A man must indeed 
he most furiously mad who sets up for a satirist, 
when it is scarce possible for l#m to discharge a 
single vice at any other that will not recoil on him- 
self. In a Avord, Avitfi iny friend Horace, fuelius 
71071, tanijere clamo, A hint which those of my con- 
temporary Avrilers Avho understand Latin will for 
the future I hope o\)s»‘Vve. 

No. 01. SATURDAY, August 29, 1752. 

ikBt'TTu fjtTj urcjKU^akda’fie. — ClkOBUL. 

Do not despise your inferiors. 

Tiikue is not in human nature a more odious dis- 
position than a pronencss to contempt. N or is there 
any Avhich more certainly denotes a bad mind ; for 
in a good and benign temper there can he no room 
for this sensation. That Avhich constitutes an ob- 
ject of contempt to the malevolent, becomes the 
object of other passions to a vA’orthy and good- 
natured man ; for in such a person wickedness and 
vice must raise hatred and abhorrence ; and weak- 
ness and folly will be sure to excite compassion ; so 
that he will find no object of his contempt in all the 
actions of men. 

And however detestable this quality, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill-nature, may appear when 
considered in the serious school of Heraclitus, it 
will present no less absurd and ridiculous an idea to 
the laughing sect of Democritus, especially as we 
may observe that the meanest and basest of all 
human beings are generally the most forAvard to 
despise others. So that the most contemptible are 
generally the most contemptuous. 

I have often wished that some of those curious 
persons whoi^have employed their time in inquiring 
info thc nillkre and actions of several ii sects, such 
/7s’ fwfs am! nntff, had taken some pains to examine 
whether they are not apt to express any coiiteniplii- 


ous behaviour one towards another ; the ylain tymfi* 
toms of which might possibly be discovered by the 
help of microscopes. It is scarce conceivable that 
the queen bee, amongst the hundred gallants which 
she keeps for her own recreation, should not have 
some especial favourites, and it is full as likely that 
these favourites will so cari^ tliemselves toAvards 
their brethren as to display sufficient marks of their 
contempt to the eye of an accurate discoverer in the 
manners of the reptile world. For my own part, I 
have remarked many instances of contempt amongst 
animals which I have farther observed to increase 
in proportion to the decrease of such species in the 
rank and order of the animal creation. Mr. Ellis 
informs me that he never could discoA'cr any the 
least indication of contempt in the*lions under his. 
c^re ; horse, I am sorry to say it, gives us some, 
the ass many more, the turkey-cock more still, and 
the toad is supposed to burst itself frequently Avith 
the violence of this passion. 'J'o pursue it gradually 
dowmv'ards would be too tedious. It may be resison- 
ahly supposed to arrive at a prodigious height before 
it descends to the louse. With Avhat a degree of 
contempt may Ave conceive that a substantial free- 
holder of this kind, who is avcU established in the 
head of a beggar-wench, considers a poor vagabond 
louse who hath strayed into the head of a woman of 
quality ; Avhere it is in hourly danger of being ar- 
rested by the merciless hands of her woman ! 

This may perfiaps seem to some a very ridiculous 
image, and as ridiculous as I apprehend to a being 
of a superior order Avill appear a contemptuous man ; 
one puffed up Avith some trifling, perhaps fancied 
superiority, and looking round him Avith disdain on 
those who are perhaps so nearly his «?qutils, that to such 
a being as I have just mentioned the difference may 

as inconsiderable and imperceptible betAveen the 
despiser and the despised as the ditterence between 
tAvo of the meanest insects may seem to us. 

And as a very good mind, as I have before ob- 
eerved, Avill give no entertainment to any such 
affection, so neither will a sensible mind, I am per- 
suaded, find more opportunity to exert it. If men 
AA'ould but make a moderate use of that self-examin- 
ation Avhich philosophers and divines have recom- 
mended to them, it would tend greatly to the cure 
of tliis disposition. Their contempt would then 
perhaps, as their charity is said to do, begin at home. 
To say truth, a man hath this better chance of de- 
spising himself than he hath of despising others, as 
he is likely to know himself best. 

But I am sliding into a more serious vein than I 
intended. In the residue of this paper, therefore, 

1 Avill confine myself to one particular consideration 
only, one Avhich aauU give as ridiculous an idea of 
contempt, and afford as strong dissuasives ngaitist it 
as any other Avhich at present suggests itself. 

The consideration 1 mean is, that contempt is* 
generally at least, mutual, and that there is scarce 
any one man who despises another without being 
at the same time despised by him, of which I shall 
endeavour to produce some few instances. 

As the right honourable the lord Squanderfield, 
at the head of a vast retinue, passes by Mr. Moses 
Buckram, citizen and tailor, in his chaise and one, 
“ See there,” says my lord, with an air of the 
highest contempt, “ that rascal Buckram, with his 
fat Avife ; I suppose he is going to his country-house, 
for such fellows must have their country-house as 
Avcll as their vehicle. These are the rascals that 
complain of want of trade.” Buckram, on the other 
side, is no sooner recovered from the fear ofbeingrnn 
over before he could get out of the Avay, than, turn- 
ing to his wile lio cries, “Very fnic» faith; 
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honest cUisen is to be run over by such fellows as 
tbesci who drive about their coaches and six with 
other people’s money. See, my dear, what an 
equipage he hath I and yet he cannot find money to 
pay an honest tradesman ! He is above fifteen hun- 
dred pounds deep in my books ; how I despise such 
lords !” 

Lady Fanny Rantun, from the side-box, casting 
her eyes on an honest pawnbroker’s wife below her, 
bids lady Betty, her companion, take notice of that 
creature in the pit : “ Did you ever see, lady Betty,” 
says she, “such a strange wretch ! how the awk- 
ward monster is dressed !” The good woman, at the 
same time surveying lady Fanny, and oifeuded, per- 
haps, at a Scornful smile wliich she sees in her coun- 
tenance, tvhisperfl her friend, “ Observe lady Fanny 
Kunlun ; as great airs as that line lady gives herself, 
iny liusbaud hath all her jewels under lock and key; 
w hat a contemptible thing is poor quality 

Is there on earth a greater object of contempt 
tlian a poor scholar to a spleinlid beau ; unless, per- 
haps, the splendid beau to the poor scholar 1 the 
philosopher and the world, the man of business and 
the man of pleasure, the beauty and the wit, the 
hypocrite and the proiligate, the covetous and the 
!»(piand('ror, are ail alike instances of this reciprocal 
contempt. 

Take tlie same observations into the lowest life, 
imi we shall find the same pronencss to despise each 
atlier. The common soldier, who hires himself out 
to be shot at for live-pence a-day, who is the only 
slave in a free country, and is liable to be sent to 
any part of the world without his coixseiit, and 
whilst at home subject to the severest ixunishments 
"or offences wliicli arc not to be found in our law- 
jouks ; yet tliis noble personage looks with a con- 
;emptuous air ou all his brethren of tliat order in i 


the commonwealth, whether of mechanics or hus* 
bandraen, from whence he was himself taken. On 
the other hand, however adorned with his hrick- 
dust-coloured cloth, and bedaubed with worsted 
lace of a penny a-yard, the very gentleman soldier 
is as much despised in his turn by the whistling 
carter, who comforts himself that he is a free Eng- 
lishman, and will live with no master any longer 
than he likes him ; nay, and, though he never was 
worth twenty shillings in his life, is ready to answer 
a captain if he offends him, “ D — n you, sir! who 
are you t is it not WE that pays youV’ 

This contemptuous disposition is, in reality, the 
sure attendant on a mean and bad mind in every 
station ; on the contrary, a great and good man will 
be free from it, whether he be placed at the top or 
bottom of life. I was therefore not a little pleased 
with a rebuke *giveii by a black-shoe boy to another, 
who had expressed his contempt of one of the mo- 
dern town-smarts. “ Why should you despise him, 
Jacki” said the honest lad ; “ we are all what the 
Lord pleased to make us.” 

1 will conclude this paper with a story which a 
gentleman of honour averred to me to be truth. 
His coach being stopped in Piccadilly by two or 
three carts, which, according to custom, were placed 
liireetly across the way, he observed a very dirty 
fellow, who appeared to belong to a mud- cart, give 
another fellow several lashes with his whip, and at 
the same time heard him repeat more than once, 
“ D — n you, I will teach you mauncis to your bet- 
ters.” i\Iy friend could not easily, from these words, 
divine what might j)ossibly be the station of the un- 
happy sullerer, till at IcngtJi, to the great satisfactioa 
of Iiis curiosity, he discovered that he was the driver 
of a dust-cart drawn by asses. 


AN ESSAY ON NOTHING. 


TIIK INTRODUCTION. 


It is surprising that, while svxch trifling matters em- 
ploy the masterly pens of the present age, the great 
and noble subject of this essay should have passed 
totally neglected ; and the rather, as it is a subject 
to wliieh the genius of many of those writers who 
have unsuccessfully applied themselves to politics, 
religion, &c., is most ])eculiarly adapted. 

Perhaps their unwillingness to handle what is of 
such importance may not improperjy be ascribed to 
tlieir modesty ; though they may not be remarkably 
aihlieted to this vice on every occasion. Indeed 1 
have heard it predicated of some, whose assurance 
in treating other subjects hath been sufficiently not- 
Hhle, that they have blushed at this. For such is the 
awe with which this Nothing inspires mankind, that 
I believe it is generally apprehended of many per- 
sons of very high character among us, that were 
Idle, power, or riches to allure them, they would 
stick at it. 


Put, whatever be the reason, certain it is, that, 
'i’tcepta hardy wit in the reign of Charles II., none 
hath dared to write on this subject ; I mean openly 
Slid avoweilly ; for it must be confessed that most of 
our modern authors, however foreign the matter 
J^bich they endeavour to treat may seem at their 
I'st setting out, they generally bring the work to 
Ibis m the end. 

f hope, however, this attempt will not be imputed 
^ lue as an act ?f immodesty ; since I am convinced 


there are many persons in this kingdom who arc 
persuaded of my titness for what I have undertaken. 
But as talking of a man’s self is generally suspected 
to arise from vanity, I shall, without any more ex- 
cuse or preface, proceed to my Essay. 

SECTION I. 

Of the antitiuity of Nothing. 

Thrrk is nothing falser than that old proverb which 
(like many other falsehoods) is in every one’s mouth ; 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

Thus translated by Shakspeare, in Lear ; 

Nothing enn come of noUiing. 

Whereas, in fact, from Nothing proceeds everything. 
And this is a truth confessed by the pliilosophers of 
all sects : the only point in controversy between 
them being, whether Something made the world out 
of Nothing, or Nothing out ot Something. A juat- 
ter not much worth debating at jircsent, since either 
will equally serve our turn. Indeed the wits ot all 
ages seem to have ranged themselves on each side 
of this question, as their genius tended more or less 
to the spiritual or material subslaiiee.- I'or those of 
the more spiritual species have iiiclmed to the lormer, 
and those whose genius hath partaken more; of the 

chief properties of matter, such as solidity, tliiekness, 
ftc., have embraced the latter. . 

But whether Nothing was the arhfex or 
only,' it is plain in either case it will have a right U> 
claiiu to itself the origination of all things. 
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And farther, the great antiquity of Nothing is 
apparent from its being so visible in the accounts 
we have of the beginning of every nation. This is 
very plainly to be discovered in the lirst pages, and 
sometimes books, of all general historians ; and, in- 
deed, the study of this important subject fills up the 
whole life of tin antiquary, it being always at the 
bottom of his inquiry, and is coinnioiily at last dis- 
covered by him with infinite labour and pains. 


SECTION II. 

Of the nature of Nothing. 

Another falsehood which we must detect in the 
pursuit of this essay is an assertion “ That no one 
can have an idea of Nothing but men who thus 
confidently deny us this idea either grossly deceive 
themselves, or would impose a downright cheat on 
the world ; for, so far from having none, I believe 
there are few who have not many ideas of it ; though 
perhajjs they may mistake them for the idea of 
Something. 

For instance, is there any one who liath not an 
idea of iminateriid substance 1* Now what is imma- 
teriiil auhslaiice more tlutu Nothing 1 But here we are 
artfully deceived by the use of words : for, were we 
to ask another what idea he had of immaterial mat- 
ter or unsubstantial substance, the absurdity of 
aflirniiiig it to be Something would shock him, and 
he would immediately reply it was Nothing. 

Some persons perhaps will say, ** Then we Hhve 
no idea of it but, as I can support the contrary by 
such undoubted authority, I shall, instead of trying 
to confute such idle opinions proceed to show, first, 
what Nothing is; secondly, 1 shall disclose the 
various kinds of Nothing; and, lastly, shall prove 
its great dignity, and that it is the cud of everything. 

As it is extremely hard to define Nothing in positive 
terms, I shall therefore do it in negative. Nothing 
then is not Something. And here I must object to 
a third error concerning it, which is, that it is in 
no place ; which is an indirect way of depriving it 
of its existence ; whereas indeed it possesses the 
greatest and noblest place on this earth, viz. the 
human brain. But indeed this mistake hath been 
sufficiently refuted by many very wise men ; who, 
having spent their whole lives in the contemplation 
and pursuit of Nothing, have at last gravely con- 
cluded — that there is Nothing in this world. 

Farther, as Nothing is not Something, so every- 
thing which is not Something is Nothing; and 
wherever Something is not Nothing is : a very large 
allowance in its favour, as must appear to persons 
well skilled in human affairs. 

For instance, when a bladder is full of wind, it 
is full of something ; but when that is let out wc 
aptly say there is nothing in it. 

The same may be as justly asserted of a man as of 
a bladder. However well he may be bedaubed with 
lacc or with title, yet, if have not something in him, 
we may predicate the same of him as of an empty 
oladder. 

But if we cannot reach an adequate knowledge of 
the true essence of Nothing, no more than we can of 
matter, let us, in imitation of the experimental phi- 
losophers, examine some of its properties or acci- 
dents. 

And here we shall see the infinite advantages 
which Nothing hath over Something ; for, while the 

The authnr would not he hero iindorstood to apoak agaiutit 
the dot^riiie of immateriality, to which he la a hearty well- 
wisher; but to point at the stupidity of those who, instead of 
imTnaterial etnente, which would convey a rational meaning, 
have Rulmtituled immaterial substance, which U a contradiction 
in terms. 


latter is confined to one sense, or two perhaps at the 
most, Nothing is the object of them all. 

For, first, Nothing may be seen, as is plain from 
the relation of persons who have recovered from higli 
fevers, and perliaps may be suspected from some at 
least of those who have seen apparitions, both on 
earth and in the clouds. Nay, I have often heard it 
confessed by men, when asked what they saw at. 
such a place and time, that tlicy saw Nothing. Ad- 
mitting then that there are two siglits, viz. a first 
and second sight, according to the firm belief of 
some, Nothing must be allowed to have a very large 
share of the first, and as to the second, it hath it all 
entirely to itself. 

Secondly, Nothing may be heard, of Avhieh the 
same proofs may be given as of the foregoing. 1'hc 
Argive mentioned by Horace is a strong instance of 
this : — 

Fuit hand ignobilis Argis 

Qui so credebat mirus acedire Tragoedos 
In vacuo Imtos sessor, Plausurquo Theatro. 

That Nothing may be tasted and smelt is not only 
known to persons of delicate palates and nostrils. 
How commonly do we hear that such a thing sinells 
or tastes of nothing ! The latter I have heard as- 
serted of a dish compounded of five or six savoury 
ingredients. And as to the former, I remember an 
elderly gentlewoman who had a great antipathy to 
the smell of apples, who, upon discovering that an 
idle boy had fastened some mellow apple to lier tail, 
contracted a habit of smelling them whenever that 
boy came within her sight, though there were then 
none within a mile of her. 

Lastly, feeling : and sure, if any sense seems more 
particularly the object of matter only, which must 
be allowed to be Something, this doth. Nay, I 
have heard it asserted, and with a colour of trutli, 
of several persons, that they can feel nothing bht a 
cudgel. Notwithstanding TN^hich, some have felt the 
motions of the spirit, and others have felt very bit- 
terly the misfortunes of their friends, without (ui- 
dcuvouring to relieve them. Now these seem two 
plain instances that Nothing is an object of this 
sense. Nay, I have heard a surgeon declare, while 
he was cutting off a patifent’s leg, that he was sure he 
felt Nothing, 

Nothing is as well the object of our passions as 
our senses. Thus there arc many who love N othiiig, 
some who hate Nothing, and some who fe&r Nothing, 
&c. 

We have already mentioned three of the profxT- 
ties of a noun to belong to Nothing; wc shall find 
the fourth likewise to be as justly claimed by it, 
and that Nothing is as often the object of the under- 
standing as of the senses. 

Indeed some have imagined that knowledge, with 
the adjective human placed before it, is aiiolher 
word for Nothing. And one of the wisest meu in 
the world declared he knew Nothing. 

. But, without carrying it so far, this I believe may 
be allowed, that it is at least possible for a man to 
know Nothing. And whoever hath read over many 
works of our ingenious modems, with proper at- 
tention and emolument, will, I believe, confess that, 
if he understands them right, he understands 
Nothing. 

This is a secret not known to all readers, and 
want of this knowledge hath occasioned much puz- 
zling ; for where a book or chapter or paragraph 
hath seemed to the reader to contain Nothing, 
modesty hath sometimes persuaded him that the triu^ 
meaning of the author hath escaped him, instead a 
concluding, as in reality the fac t was, that the author 
in the said book, &c., did truly and bondfde mesD 
Nothing. I remember once, at the table of ft 
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■on of grt^at eminence, and one no leas distinguished < 
by superiority of wit than fortune, when a very dark 
passage was read out of a poet famous for being so 
sublime that he is often out of the sight of his reader, 
softie persons present declared they did not under- 
stand the meaning. The gentleman himself, casting 
his eye over the performance, testified a surprise at 
the dulness of his company, seeing Nothing could, i 
he said, possibly be plainer than the meaning of the I 
passage which they stuck at. This 'set all of us to 
puzzling again, but with like success ; we frankly 
owned we could not find it out, and desired he 
would explain it. “ Explain it !*' said the gentleman, 
why, he means Nothing.** 

In fact, this mistake arises from a too vulgar error 
among persons unacquainted with the mystery of 
writing, who imagine it impossible that a man 
should sit down to write without any meaning at all ! 
whereas, in reality, nothing is more common : for, 
not to instance in myself, who have confessedly set 
down to write this essay with Nothing in my head, 
or, which is much the same thing, to write about 
Nothing, it may be incontestably proved, ah effectu, 
that Nothing is commoner among the moderns. 
Tlie inimitable author of a preface to the Post- 
humour Eclogues of a late ingenious young gen- 
tleman says, “ There are men who sit down to 
write what they think, and others to think what 
they shall write. But indeed there is a third and 
much more numerous sort, who never think either 
before they sit down or afterwards, and who, when j 
they produce on paper what was before in their | 
heads, are oure to produce Nothing.’* ■ 

Thus we have endeavoured to demonstrate the ^ 
nature of Nothing, by showing first, definitively, 
v'hat it is not; and, sccomlly, be describing what it ' 
is, • The next thing therefore proposed is to show 
various kinds. 

Now some imagine these several kinds differ in 
name only. But, without endeavouring to confute 
so absunl an o])inion, especially as these different 
kinds of Nothing occur frequently m the best 
authors, I shall content myself with setting them 
down, and leave it to the determination of the dis- 
tinguished reader, whether it is probable, or Indeed 
possible, that they should all convey one and the 
same meaning. 

These arc, Nothing Nothing; Nothing at 
all ; Nothing in the least ; Nothing in nature ; No- 
tlnng in the world ; Nothing in the whole world ; 
Nothing in the whole universal world. And per- 
haps many others of Avhich we say — Nothing. 

SECTION III. 

Of thtt difjnity of Nothing; and an endnivour to prove that it 
is the cud as well as beginning of all things. 
Nothing contains so much dignity as Nothing. 
Ask an infamous worthless nobleman (if any such 
be) in what his dignity consists Y It may not be 
perhaps consistent with his dignity to give you an 
answer : but suppose he should be willing to con- 
<lescend so far, what could he in effect say Y Should 
he say be had it from his ancestors, I apprehend a 
lawyer would oblige him to prove that the virtues 
to which this dignity was annexed descended to 
him. If he claims it as inherent in the title, might 
he not be tohl that a title originally implied dignity, 
it implied the presence of those virtues to which 
dignity is inseparably annexed ; but that no impli- 
cation will fly in the face of downright positive proof 
to t lie contrary. In short, to examine no farther, 
•ince his endeavour to derive it from any other foun- 
tain would be equally impotent, his dignity arises 
worn Nothing, and in reality is Nothing. Yet, that 
tint dignity really exists, that it glares in the eyes 
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of men, and produces much good to the person who 
wears it, is, I believe, incontestable. 

Perhaps this may appear in the following syl- 
logism. 

The respect paid to men on account of their titlci 
is paid at least to the supposal of their superior vir- 
tues and abilities, or it is paid to Nothing. 

But when a man is a notorious knave or fool it is 
impossible there should be any such supposal. 

The conclusion is apparent. 

Now, that no man is ashamed of either paying or 
receiving this respect I wonder not, since the great 
importance of Nothing seems I think to be pretty 
apparent : but that they should deny the Deity wor- 
shipped, and endeavour to represent Nothing as 
Something, is more worthy reprehension. This is 
a fallacy extremely common. I have seen a fellow, 
whom all the world knew to have Nothing in him, 
not only pretend to Somethimg himself, but sup- 
ported in that pretension by others who have been 
less liable to be deceived. Now, whence can this 
proceed but from their being ashamed of Nothing Y 
A modesty very peculiar to this age. 

But, notwithstanding all such disguises and de- 
ceit, a man must have very little discernmeut who 
can live long in courts or populous cities without 
being convinced of the great dignity of Nothing; 
and though he should, through corruption or neces- 
sity, comply with the vulgar worship and adula- 
tion, he will know to what it is paid ; namely, to 
Nothing. 

The most astonishing instance of this respect, so 
frequently paid to Nothing, is when it is paid (if I 
may so express myself ) to something less than 
Nothing ; when the person who receives it is not 
only void of the quality for which he is respected, 
but is in reality notoriously guilty of the vices 
directly opposite to the virtues -whoso applause ho 
receives. This is, indeed, the highest degree of 
Nothing, or (if I may be allowed the word), the 
Nothingest of all Nothings. 

Here it is to be known that res])ect may be aimed 
at Something and really light on Nothing. For in- 
stance, when mistaking certain things called gravity, 
canting, blustering, ostentation, pomp, and such 
like, for wisdom, ])ioty, magnanimity, charity, true 
greatness, &c., w e give to the former the honour and 
reverence due to the latter. Not that I would be 
understood so far to discredit my subject as to in- 
sinuate that gravity, canting, &c., are really Nothing; 
on the contrary, there is much more reason to sus- 
pect (if we judge from the practice of the world) 
that wisdom, piety, and other virtues, have a good 
title to that name. But Ave do not, in fact, jiay our 
respect to the former but to the latter : in other 
words, we pay it to that which is not, and conse- 
quently pay it to Nothing. 

So far then for the dignity of the subject on which 
I am treating. I am not to show’ that Nothing is 
the end as well as beginning of all things. 

That everything is resolvable, and will be re- 
solved into its first princij)les, will be, I believe, 
readily acknowledged by all philosophers. As, there- 
fore, we h.ave sufficiently proved the world came 
from Nothing, it follows that it will likewise end in 
the same : but, as I am writing to a nation of Chris- 
tians, 1 have no need to ho prolix on this head ; 
since every one of my readers, by his faith, acknow- 
ledges that the world is to have an end, i. e, is ta 

come to Nothing. , r 

And, as Nothing is the end of the world, so is it 
of everything in the w'orld. Ambition, the greatest, 
highest, noblest, finest, most heroic and godlike of 
all passions, what doth it end in Y— Nothing. What 
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did Alexander, Ceesar, and all the rest of that heroic 
band who have plundered and massacred so man}^ 
millions, obtain by all their care, labour, pain, 
fatigue, and danger t — Could they speak for them- 
selves must they not own that the end of all their 
pursuit was Nothing) Nor is this the end of pri- 
vate ambition only. "What is become of that proud 
mistress of the world — the Caput triumphati orbia — 
that Rome of which her own flatterers so liberally 
prophesied the immortality 1 In what hath all her 
glory ended) Surely in Nothing. 

Again, what is the end of avarice) Not jmwer, 
or pleasure, as some think; for the miser will part 
with a shilling for neither : not ease or happiness ; 
for the more he attains of what he desires, the more 
uneasy and miserable he is. If every good in this 
world was put to him, he could not say he pursued 
one. Shall wo say then he pursues misery only ) 
That surely would be contradictory to the first prin- 
ciples of human nature. May we not therefore, 
nay, must wo not confess, that he aims at Nothing) 
especially if he be himself unable to tell us what is 
the einl of all this bustle and liiirry, this watching 
and toiling, this self-denial and self-constraint) 

It Avill not, 1 apprehend, be sufficient for him to 
plead that liis design is to amass a large fortune, 
wiiich he never can nor will use himself, nor would 
willingly quit to any other person : unless he can 
show ns some substantial good which this fortune 
is to produce, we sliall certainly be justified in 
concliuliiig that his end is the same with that of 
amb tion. 

The great Mr. Hobbes so plainly saw this, that, 
as he was an enemy to that notabh; immaterial sub- 
stance which we have hero handled, and therefore 
unwilling to allow it the large province we have 
contended for, he advanced a very strange doctrine, 
and asserted truly, — That in all these grand pursuits 


the means themselves were the end proposed, vis 
to ambition — plottkig, fighting, danger, difficulty 
and such like : to avarioc — cheating, starving 
watching, and the numberless painful arts by whicl: 
this passion proceeds. 

However easy it may be to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of this opinion, it will be needless to m) 
purpose, since, if we are driven to confess that the 
means are the only end attained, I think we must 
likewise confess that the end proposed is absolute!) 
Nothing. 

As 1 have shown the end of our two greatest and 
noblest pursuits, one or other of which engages 
almost every individual of the busy part of mankind, 
I shall not tire the reader with carrying him through 
all the rest, since 1 believe the same conclusion may 
be easily drawn from them all. 

I shall therefore finish this Essay with an infer- 
ence, which aj)tly enough suggests itself from what 
hath been said : seeing that such is its dignity and 
importance, and that it is really the end of all those 
things which are supported with so much pomp and 
solemnity, and looked on with such respect and 
esteem, surely it becomes a wise man to regard 
Nothing with the utmost awe and adoration; to 
pursue it with all his parts and pains ; and to sacri- 
fice to it his ease, his innocence, and his present 
happiness. To which noble pursuit we have this 
great incitement, that wc may assure ourselves of 
never being cheated or deceived in the end proposed. 
The virtuous, wise, and learned may then be un- 
concerned at all the changes of ministries and of 
government ; since they may be well satisfied that, 
while ministers of state are rogues themselves, ami 
have inferior knavish tools to bribe and reward, 
rue virtue, wisdom, learning, wit, and integrity, will 
most certainly bring their possessors — Nothing. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE GRAND JURY 


SESSIONS OF THE PEACE HELD FOR THE CITY AND LIBERTY OF 'WESTMINSTER, &c„ 
ON THURSDAY THE 2»th OF JUNE, 1749. 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

Tjirrk is no part in all the excellent frame of 'Our 
constitution which an Englishman can, I think, con- 
template with such delight and admiration — nothing 
which must fill him with such gratitude to our 
earliest ancestors — as that branch of British liberty 
from which, gentlemen, you derive your authority of 
assembling here on this day. 

The institution of juries, gentlemen, is a privilege 
which distinguishes the liberty of Eiiglishmeu from 
that of all other nations ; for, as we find no truces 
of this in the antiquities of the Jews, or Greeks, or 
Romans, so it is an advantage which is at present 
solely confined to this country ; not so much, 1 ap- 
jirchend, from the reasons assigned by Eortescuc, in 
his book de LaudibuSi cap, 20, namely, ** because 
there are more husbandmen and fewer freeholders 
in oflier countries,” as because other countries have 
less of freedom than this ; and, being for the most 
part subjected to the absolute wills of their goveniors, 
hold their lives, liberties, and propertie.^, at the dis- 
cretion of those governors, and not under the pro- 
tection of certain laws. In such countries it would 
be absurd to look (of any share of power in the hands 
of the people. ’ 

And, If juricfs in general be so very signal a bless- 
ing to this nation, as Eortescue, in the book 1 have 


just cited, thinks it — “A method,” says he, “ much 
more available and effectual for the trial of Irulh 
than is the form of any other laws of the world, as it 
is farther from the danger of corruption iind subor- 
nation — what, gentlemen, shall we say of the in- 
stitution of grand juries, by which an Englishrnaii, 
so far from being convicted, cannot be even tried, 
nor even put on his trial in any capital case, at the 
suit of the crown, unless, perhaps, in one or two 
very special instances, till twelve men at the least 
have said on their oatlis that there is a probable cause 
for his accusation) Surely we may, in a kind of 
rapture, cry out with Fortescue, speaking ot the 
second jury, “ Who then can unjustly die in England 
for any criminal offence, seeing he may have so many 
helps for the favour of his life, and that none ijiaj 
condemn him but his neighbours, good and 
men, against whom he hath no manner of exception ) 
To trace the original of this great and singn^^ 
privilege, or to say when and how it begaiG I** 
an easy task ; so obscure indeed are the footstcjjs o 
it through the first, ages of our history, that iny lo^ 
Hale, and even my lord Coke, seem to have decline 
it. Nay, this latter, iu his account of his second o 
petty jury, is very succinct ; mid contents hinn’iJ 
with saying, Co. hit. 15.'). A., that it is very aiicienb 
and before the Conquest. 
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Rpclmaii, in hia Ijife of Alfred, lib. ii. page 71t 
will ha?e that prince to have been the first founder 
of juries, but in truth they are much older, and very 
probably had some existence even among the Britons. 
The Normans likewise had anciently the benefit of 
juries, as appears in the Custumier de Normandy; 
and something like grand juries too we find in that 
book under the title Suit de M urdyr. 

Bracton, who wrote in the reign of Henry III., in 
his book de Corona^ cap. 1, gives a plain account of 
this matter ; and by him it appears that the grand 
juries before the justices in eyre differed very little 
at that lime from what they now are before justices 
assigned to keep the peace, oyer and terminer, and 
gaol-delivery, unless in the manner of choosing them, 
and unless in one other respect ; there being then a 
grand jury sworn for every hundred, whereas, at pre- 
sent, one serves for the whole county, liberty, &c. 

But before this time our ancestors were sensible of 
the great importance of this privilege, and extremely 
jealous of it, as appears by the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the great charter, granted by king John, and con- 
firmed by Henry HI. For thus my lord Coke, 2 In- 
stil. 40, expounds that chapter : — NuUus liber homo 
capidtur^ &c. “No man shall be taken, that is,’* 
says he, “ restrained of liberty, by petition or sug- 
gestion to the king and his council, unless it be by 
indictment or presentment of good and lawful men, 

^ where such deeds be done.” 

And so just a value have our ancestors always set 
on this groat branch of our liberties, and so jealous 
liave they been of any attempt to diminish it, that 
when a commission to punish rioters in a summary 
way was awarded, in the second year of Richard 11., 
“ it was,” says Mr. Lambard in his Eirenarcha, fol. 
i^05, “ even in the self-same year of the same king, 
resumed, as a thing over hard,” says that writer, “to 
bo borne, that a freeman should be imprisoned 
without an indictment, or other trial, by his peers, as 
Magna Charta speaketh ; until that the experience 
of greater evils had prepared and made the stomach 
of the commonwealth able and fit to digest it.” 

And a hard morsel surely it must liave been, 
wluMi the commonwealth could not digest it in that 
tu 1 - 1)1110111 rtifni, which, of all others in our history, 
scorns to have afforded the most proper ingredients 
to make it palatable ; in a reign, moreover, when 
tlie commonwealth seemed to have been capable of 
swallowing and digesting almost anything ; when 
jndgcis were so prostituted as to attkiiowledge the 
king to be above the law ; and when a parliament, 
wliich even Echard censures, and for which Mr. 
Rapin, with a juster indignation, tells us he know'S 
no name odious enough, made no scruple to sacrifice 
to the passions of the king and his ministers the 
lives of the most distinguished lords of the kingdom, 

well as the liberties and privileges of the people. 
Even in that reign, gentlemen, our ancestors could 
«ot, as Mr. Lambard rernarkn, be brought by any 
necessity of the times to give jip, in any single in- 
stance, this their invaluable privilege. 

Another considerable attempt to deprive the sub- 
jlPt of the benefit of grand Juries was made in the 
eleventh year of Henry VII. The pretence of this 
act of parliament was the wilful concealment of grand 
jurors in their inquests ; and by it “ power was given 
to the justices of assize in their sessions, and to the 
justices of peace in every county, upon information 
for the king, to hear and determine all offences and 
contempts (saving treason, murder, or felony) by any 
person against the eftect of any statute.” 

My lord Coke, in his 4th Institute, fol. 40, sets 
forth this act at lai^e, not as a law which in his time 
had any force, but in terrorem ; and, as he himself 
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huys, that the like should never oe attempted in any 
future parliament. 

“ This act,” says lord Coke, “ had a fair flatter- 
ing preamble, but in the execution tende<l diame- 
trically contrary; viz. to the high displeasure of Al- 
mighty God, and to the great let, nay, the utter sub- 
version, of the common law ; namely, by depriving 
the subject of that great privilege of being indicted 
and tried by a jury of their countrymen.” 

By pretext of this law, says the great writer I 
have just cited, Empson and Dudley did commit upon 
the subject insuflerable pressures and oppressions. 
And we read in history that, soon after the act took 
place, sir William Capel, alderman of London, who 
was made the first object of its tyranny, was fined 
two thousand seven hundred pounds, sixteen hund- 
red of which he actually paid to the king, by way of 
composition. A vast sum, in those days, to be iin- 
posed for a crime so minute that scarce any notice is 
taken of it in history. 

Our ancestors, however, bore not long this inva- 
sion on their liberties ; for in the very fii-st year of 
king Henry VIII. this flagitious act was repealed, 
and the advisers of all the extortions committed by it 
were deservedly sacrificed to the public resentment. 

Gentlemen, I shall mention but two more attacks 
on this most valuable of all our liberties ; the first of 
which was indeed the greatest of all — I mean that 
cursed court of stai-chamber, which was erected 
under the same king. 

1 shall not before you, gentlemen, enter into a 
contest with my lord Coke whether this court had 
a much older existence, or whether it first began 
under the statute of 3 Henry VI L For my part, I 
clearly think the latter. 

I. Because the statute which erects it mentions no 
such court as then existing, and most manifestly 
speaks the language of creation, not of confirmation. 

II. Because it was expressly so understood by the 
judges within five years after the statute was made, 
as appears by the year-book of 8 Henry VII. Paech. 
fol. 13, Plac. 7. 

Lastly, because all our historians and law-writers 
before that time are silent concerning any such 
court ; for as to the records and acts of parliament 
cited by my lord Coke, they are most evidently to be 
applied only to the king and council, to whom, in 
old time, complaints were, in very extraordinary 
cases, j)reterred. 

^This old court, my lord Coke himself confesses, eat 
very rarely ; so rarely indeed, that there are no traces 
left of its proceedings, at least of any such as were 
afterwards had under the authority of the statute. 
Had this court had an original existence in the con- 
stilulioii, I do not see why the great lawyer is so 
severe against the beforeineiitioned act of the 
eleventh of Henry VII. or how he can, with any 
pro]>riety, call the liberty of I)eing accused and tried 
only by juries the birthright of an English sub- 
jeet. 

The other instance was that of the high commis- 
sion court, instituted by pailiarnoiit in the first }ear 
of queen Elizabeth. 

This act likewise pretends to refer to an autlionty 
in being. The title of it is, “ An act restoring to 
the crown the ancient jurisdiction,” &c. By which, 
saith lord Coke, 4 Inst. 325, the nature of the act 
doth appear, viz. that it is an act of restituUon. 

And hence the court of common pleas, m the reign 
of James I., well argued that, the act being meant to 
restore to tlie crown the ancient ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, the commissioncra could derive no other 
power from it than before belonged to that ecclesiw- 
tical jurisdiction. 
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But* however necesaary, as my lord Coke aays, 
4 lust. 326, this act might have been at its hrst crea- 
tion, or however the intention of the legislature 
might have been to restrain it, either as to time or 
persons, certain it is, that the commissioners ex- 
tended its jurisdiction in many cases to the great 
grievance of the subject, and to the depriving them 
of that privilege which I have just mentioned to be 
the birthright of an Englishman. 

The uses made of these courts, and particularly 
\mder that unhappy prince Charles I., need not be 
mentioned. They are but too well known. Let it 
suffice, that the spirit of our ancestors at last pre- 
vailed over these invasions of their liberties, and 
these courts were for ever abolished. 

And, gentlemen, if we have just reason to admire 
the great bravery and steadiness of those our ances- 
tors, in defeating all the attempts of tyranny against 
this excellent branch of our constitution, we shall 
have no less reason, 1 apprehend, to extol that great 
wisdom which they have from time to time demon- 
strated in well ordering and regulating their juries, 
BO as to preserve tliem as clear as possible from all 
danger of corruption. In this light, gentlemen, we 
ought to consider the several laws by which the 
morals, the character, the substance, and good de- 
meanor of jurors are regulated. These jurors, 
gentlemen, must be good and lawful men, of repu- 
tation and substance in their country, chosen at the 
nomination of neither party, absolutely disinterested 
and indifferent in the cause which they are to try. 
Upon the whole, the excellence of our constitution, 
and the great wisdom of our laws, which Fortescue, 
my lord Coke, and many other great writers, have so 
highly extolled, is in no one instance so truly ad- 
mirable as in this institution of our juries. 

I hope, gentlemen, I shall not be thought imper- 
tinent ill having taken up so much of your time to 
show you the great dignity and importance of that 
office which you are now assembled here to execute; 
the duties of which it is incumbent on me concisely 
to open to you ; and this I shall endeavour in the 
best manner I am able. 

The duty, gentlemen, of a grand juror, is to in- 
quire of all crimes and misdemeanors whatsoever 
which have been committed in the county or liberty 
for which he serves as a grand juror, and which are 
anywise cognisable by the court in which he is 
sworn to inquire. 

And this inquiry is in a twofold manner, by w%y 
of indictment and by way of presentment. 

Which two words Mr. Lambard, fol. 4G1, thus 
explains : — 

“A presentment,” says he, “ I take to bo a mere de- 
termination of the jurors themselves ; and an indict- 
ment is the verdict of the jurors, grounded upon the 
accusation of a third person ; so that a presentment 
is but a declaration of the jurors, without any bill 
offered before ; and an indictment is their finding a 
bill of accusation to be true.” 

The usual method of charge hath been to run over 
the several articles, or heads of crimes, which might 
possibly become subject to the inquiry of the grand 
jury. 

This we find in Bracton, who writ so long ago as 
the reign of Henry III., was the practice of the 
justices in eyre, 1. iii. c. 1. And ray lord Coke 
says, 4 Inst. 183, that the charge to be given at the ses- 
sions of the peace conaisteth ohwo parts — laws eccle- 
siastical for the peace of the church, and law's civil and 
temporal for the peace of the land. And Mr. Lamb- 
bard, "in his Eircnarcha, gives the wdiole form of the 
charge at length, in which he recapitulates every ar- 
ticle which was at that, time iiiquirahle in the sessions. 


But. gentlemen, I think I may be excused at pre* 
sent from taking up so much of your time; foi 
though we are assembled to exercise the jurisdiction 
of a very ancient and honourable liberty, yet, us 
there is another sessions of justices within that 
county of which this liberty is a part, before whom 
indictments for all crimes of the deeper die are 
usually preferred, it seems rather to savour of osten- 
tation than utility to run over those articles which 
in great probability will not come before you. 

And, indeed, a perfect knowledge of the law in 
these matters is not necessary to a grand juror ; for 
in all Cases of indictments, whether fdr a greater or 
lesser, a public or private crime, the business of a 
grand jury is only to attend to the evidence for the 
king ; and if on tliat evidence there shall a])pear a 
probable cause fur tlie accusation, tliey ai'c to iiiid 
tlie bill true, without listening to any circumstances 
of defence, or to any matter of laxv. 

And therefore, my lord Hale, vol. ii. fol. 158, 
puts this case ; ” If A. be killed by B., so that tlie 
person of the slayer and slain be certain, and a bill 
of murder be presented to the grand jury, regularly 
they ought to lind the bill for muroer, and not lor 
manslaughter, or se defcmktulo ; because otherwise 
offences may be smothered without due trial ; and 
when the party comes on his trial the whole fact 
w'ill be examined before the court and the petty 
jury ; for if a man kills B. in his ow n defence, or 
per in/ortuniumf or possibly in executing the process ' 
of law upon an assault made upon liim, or in liis 
own defence on the highway, or in defence of his 
house against those that come to rob him (in which 
three last cases it is neither felony nor forhdttiia*, 
but, upon not guilty plcatled, he ought to be ac- 
quitted ) ; yet, if ll»e grand inquest find an iynoranms 
Jpon the bill, or find the special mailer, whereby 
the prisoner is dismissed and discharged, he may 
nevertheless be indicted for murder seven years 
after;” whereas, if upon a proper finding he had 
been acquitted, he could nexer afterwards be again 
arraigned without having the plea of uutreJoU-i 
acquU, 

This doctrine of the learned chief justice you xvill 
apply to whatever ctise may come before you ; for 
wherever you shall find probable cause, upon the 
oaths of the king’s witnesses, you will not discharge 
your office without finding the bill to be true, show- 
ing no regard to the nature of the crime or the 
degree of the guilt; which are matters proper for 
tlie cognisance and determination of the court only. 

I must not, however, omit, on the authority of 
the last-mentioned judge, H. P. C. ii. 157, ” that if, 
upon the hearing tlie king’s evidence, or upon your 
oxvn knowledge of the incredibility of the witnesses, 
you shall be dissatisfied, you may then return the 
bill ignoramus,** 

It is true my lord Hale confines this to indict- 
ments for capital offences ; hut I see no reason why 
it may not be extended to any indictment whatever. 

One caution more occurs on this head of indict- 
ment ; and it is the duty of secrecy. To have re- 
vealed the king's counsel disclosed to the grand 
Jurors was formerly taken to be felony ; nay, justice 
Sliard, ill the 27th year of the book of assizes, 
Placit. 63, doubted whether it was not treason ; and 
though at ihis day the law be not so severe, yet is 
this still a very great misdemeanor, and finable as 
such, and is moreover a manifest breach of your oath. 

I come now, gentlemen, to the second branch of 
your duf}', namely, that of presenting all oflences 
which shall come to your knowledge. 

And this is much more painful and of greater 
difficulty than the former; for here you are obliged, 
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without any direct accusation, to inform yourselves 
as well as is .possible of the truth of the fact, and in 
some measure likewise to be conusant of those laws 
which subject offences to your presentment. 

Upon this head, therefore, I shall beg leave to 
remind you of those articles which seem to be most 
worthy of your inquiry at this time ; for indeed it 
would be useless and tedious to enumerate the 
whole catalogue of misdemeanors that are to be 
found in our statutes ; many of which, though still in 
force, are, by the changes of times and fashions, be- 
come antiquated, and of little use. Ceasante ratione 
legist cesaat et ipsa lex; and there are some ac- 
cidental and temporary evils which at particular 
seasons have, like an epidemic distemper, affected 
society, but have afterwards disappeared, or at least 
made very faint efforts to corrupt the public morals. 
The laws made to suppress such, though very 
wholesome and necessary at the time of their crea- 
tion, become obsolete with the evil wliich occasioned 
them, and which tliey were intended to cure. But, 
gentlemen, there are evils of a more durable kind, 
which rather resemble chronical than epidemic dis- 
eases ; and which have so inveterated themselves in 
the blood of the body politic, that they are p<;rhaps 
never to be totally eradicated. These it will be al- 
ways the duty of the mjigistratc to palliate and keep 
down as much as possible. And these, gentlemen, 
are the misdemeanors of which you are to present as 
many as come to your knowledge. 

And first, gentlemen, I will remind you of pre- 
senting all offences committed immediately against 
the Divine Being; for, though all crimes do include in 
them some degree of sin, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as offences against the Almighty, yet there 
are some more directly levelled at his honour, and 
which the temporal laws do punish as such. 

And 1. All blasphemous expressions against any 
one of the Sacred Persons in the Trinity are severely 
punishable by the common law ; for, as my lord 
Hale says, in Taylor’s case, 1 Vent. 293. 3 Keb. 
607. 621. S.C., “ Such kind of wicked blasphemous 
words are not only an offence against God and reli- 
gion, but a crime against the laws, state, and 
government and in that case the defendant for 
blasphemy, too horrible indeed to be repeated, was 
sentenced to stand three times in the pillory, to pay 
a great fine, and to find security for his good beha- 
viour during life. 

In like manner, all scandalous and contemptuous 
words spoken against our holy religion are by the 
wisdom of the common law made liable to an in- 
dictment; for “Christianity” (says that excellent 
chief-justice, in the case I have just cited) “is par- 
cel of the laws of England; therefore to reproach 
the Christian religion is to speak in subversion of 
the law.” And to the same purpose is Atwood’s 
case, in Cro. Jac. 42 1 , where one was indicted be- 
fore the justices of peace for saying that the religion 
now professed was a new religion within fifty years, 
&c. For as to the doubt concerning the high com- 
missioners started in that case, and then, as it ap- 
pej^rs, overruled, that is now vanished. 

Nor arc our statutes. silent concerning this dread- 
ful offence ; particularly by 1 Eliz. c. 2. sect. 9, a 
severe punishment is enacted for any person who 
shall, in any interludes, plays, songs, rhymes, or by 
other open words, declare or speak anything in 
derogation, depraving or despising the Book of 
Common Prayer, &c. 

Mr. Lambard, I find, mentions this act in his 
charge, though the execution of it be in the counties 
confined to the justices of oyer and terminer, and 

assize ; but the 22d sect, of the statute seems to 


give a clear jurisdiction to this court at two of out 
quarter-sessions. 

The last offence of this kind which the wicked 
tongue of man can commit is by profane cursing 
and swearing. This is a sin expressly against the 
law delivered by God himself to tlie Jews, and which 
is as expressly prohibited by our blessed Saviour in 
his sermon on the mount. 

Many statutes have been made against this offence ; 
and by the last of these, which was enacted in the 
nineteenth year of the present king, every day- 
labourer, common soldier, common sailor, and com- 
mon seaman, forfeits one shilling ; every other per- 
son under the degree of a gentleman, two shillings; 
and every person of or above that degree, five shil- 
lings. 

And in case any person shall, after such convic- 
tion, offend again, he forfeits double ; and for every 
offence after a second conviction, treble. 

Though the execution of this act be intrusted to 
one single magistrate, and no jurisdiction, unless by 
appeal, given to the sessions ; yet I could not for- 
bear mentioning it here, when I am speaking in the 
presence of many peace-officers, who aie to forfeit 
forty shillings for neglecting to put the act iu exe- 
cution. And I mention it the rather to inform them 
that, whenever the offender is unknown to any con- 
stable, petty constable, tithingman, or other peace- 
officer, such constable, &c., is empowered by the act, 
without any warrant, to seize and detain any such 
person, and forthwith to carry him before the next 
magistrate. 

And if these officers would faithfully discharge the 
duty thus enjoined them, and which religion as well 
as the law requires of them, our streets would soon 
cease to resound with this detestable crime, so in- 
jurious to the honour of God, so directly repugnant 
to his positive commands, so highly offensive to the 
ears of all good men, and so very scandalous to the 
nation in the ears of foreigners. 

Having despatched those misdemeanors (the 
principal ones at least) which are immediately com- 
mitted against God, 1 come now to speak of those 
which are committed against the person of the king, 
which person the law wisely holds to be sacred. 

Besides those heinous offences against this sacred 
person which are punished xiUinui supplicio, there are 
many articles, some of which involve the criminal 
in the guilt of pYcettiwiirCy and others are considered^ 
in law as misprisions or contempts. The former of 
these is by Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, in his Fleas of 
the Crown, divided into two general heads, viz.— - 
Into offences against the crown ; 

And offences against the authority of the king 


and parliament. 

Under the former head he enumerates nine seve- 
iil articles ; but as these chiefly relate to such inva- 
ions of the royal prerogative as were either made 
1 popish ages in favour of the bishops of Rome, or 
1 those times which bordered on the reformation m 
ivour of the church of Romo, and are not practise! , 
t least not openly practised, in these days, 1 shall 
ave no need to repeat them here. 

Under the latter head he mentions only one, which 
ras enacted in the reign of queen Anne, 6 Ann. c. 7; 

If any person shall maliciously and directly, by 
reuchhig toacUins. or a,lvised deckre, 

maintain! and affirm, that the prctchdod prince of 
Vales hath any right or title to the crown of these 
ealms : or that any other person or persons hath or 
•ivc anv riglit or title to the same, otherwise than 
econiing to the acta of settlement ; or that the kings 
r micens of this realm, with the authority of par- 
ament, arc not able to make laws to limit the 
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crown and the deacent, &c., thereof, shall incur a 
pnemunire." 

A most wholesome and necessary law. And yet 
so mild hath been our government, that I remember 
no one instance of putting it in execution. 

Misprisions or contempts arc against the king’s 
prerogative, against his title, or against his sacred 
person or government. 

Under these heads w'ill fall any act of public and 
avowed disobedience ; any denying his most just 
and law'ful title to the crown ; any overt act which 
directly tends to encourage or promote rebellion or 
sedition; all false rumours against his majesty or 
his councils ; all contemptuous language concerning 
his sacred person, by cursing, reviling him, &c., or 
by uttering anything which manifests an intention 
of lessening that esteem, awe, and reverence, which 
subjects ought to bear to the best of princes. 

Those are oflenres, gentlemen, which I must ear- 
nestly recommend to your inquiry. This, gentle- 
men, is your duty as grand jurors ; and it must be a 
most pleasing task to you as you are Englishmen; 
for. In proportion as you love and esteem your liber- 
ties, you will be fired with love and reverence toward 
a prince under whose administration you enjoy them 
in the fullest and aniplest mariner. 

Believe me, gentlemen, notwithstanding all which 
the malice of the disappointed, the madness of re- 
publicans, or the folly of jacobites, may insinuate — 
tlicre is but one method to maintain tire liberties of 
this country ; and that is, to maintain the crown on 
the heads df that family which now happily enjoys it. 

If ever subjects had reason to admire the justice 
of that sentiment of the poet Claudian, <‘That 
liberty never flourishes so happily as under a good 
king,” wc have reason at present for that admiration. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, this word liberty, though 
so much talked of, is but little understood. What 
other idea can we have of liberty than that it is the 
enjoyment of our lives, our persons, and our pro- 
perties in security ; to be free masters of ourselves 
and our possessions, as far as the known laws of our 
country will admit; to be liable to no punishment, 
no coiidnement, no loss, but what those laws subject 
us to t Is there any man ignorant enough to deny 
that this is the description of a free people 1 or base 
enough to accuse me of ])aneg)’ric when I say this 
is our present happy condition t 

But if the blessing of liberty, like that of health, 
be not to be perceived by those who enjoy it, or at 
least must be illustrated hy its opposite, let us com- 
pare our own condition with that of other countries ; 
of those whose polity some among us j)retend so 
much to admire, and whose government they seem 
so ardently to affect. Lettres dc cachet^ bastiles, 
and inquisitions may, perhaps, give us a livelier sense 
of a just and mild administration than any of the 
blessings we enjoy under it. 

Again, gentlemen, let us compare the present 
times with the past. And here I need not resort 
back to those distant ages wlien our unhajjjiy fore- 
fathers petitioned their conqueror “ that he would not 
make them so niisenible, nor be so severe to them, as 
to judge them by a law they understood not.” These 
are the very words, as we find them preserved in 
Daniel ; in return to which, the historian informs 
u% nothing was obtained but fair promises. 1 shall 
not dwell here on the tyranny of his immediate suc- 
cessor, of whom the same historian records, that, 
'‘seeking to establish absolute power by force, he 
made both himself and his peoi)le miserable.” 

I need not, gentlemen, here remind you of the 
oppressions under which our ancestors have groaned 
in many other reigns, to shake off which the sword 


I of civil war was first drawn in the reign of kinj 
John, which was not entirely sheathed during nianj 
successive generations. 

1 might, perhaps, have a fairer title to your pn- 
tience in laying open the tyrannical proceedings oi 
latter times, while the crown was possessed by foui 
successive princes of the house of iSluart. But this 
gentlemen, w'ould be to trespass on your patience 
indeed ; for to mention all their acts of absolute 
power, all their attempts to subvert the liberties ui 
this nation, would be to relate to you the lustory ol 
their reigns. 

In a word, gentlemen, all the struggles which our 
ancestors have so bravely maintained with ambitious 
princes, and particularly with the last- mentioned 
family, was to maintain and preserve to thernselvei 
and their i)osterity that very liberty wliich we now 
enjoy under a piiiice to whom I may truly apply 
what the philosopher long ago said of virtue, — That 
all who truly know him mmt love him. 

The third general head of misdemeanors, gentle- 
men, is of those which are committed against the 
subject; and these may be divided into two branches; 

Into such as are committed against individuals 
only; and into such as affect the public in general. 

The former of these will probably come before 
you by way of indictment ; for men are apt enough 
to revenge their own quarrels ; but offences in co/h- 
mwie nocumentum do not so certainly Hud an 
avenger; and thus those crimes, which it is the 
duty of every man to punish, do often escape w ith 
impunity. 

Of these, gentlemen, it may be therefore proj)er 
to awaken your inquiry, and particularly of such us 
do in a more especial manner infest the public ut 
this time. 

The first of this kind is the offence of profligate 
lewdness ; a crime of a very pernicious nature to 
society, as it tends to corrupt the morals of our 
youth, and is expressly prohibited by the law ol Uod, 
under the denniiciatiou of the seven'st judguuMit, 
in the N.ew Testament. Nay, we read iu the 2r>tli 
chapter of Numbers the exceeding w’ratli of (iod 
against the children of Israel for their fornication 
with the daughters of Moab. Nor did the plague 
which on that occasion was sent among them, and 
which destroyed four-aiid-twenty thousand, cease, 
till Phineas, the son of Eleazer, and grandson ot 
Aaron, hud slain the Israelite, together with his 
harlot. 

And this, gentlemen, though a spiritual offence, 
and of a very high nature too, as appears from wliat 
I have mentioned, is likewise a temporal crime, ainl, 
as Mr. Lambard (122) says, against the peace. 

My lord Coke, in his third Institute, 200, tells iis 
that in ancient times adultery and fornication Avere 
])unished hy Hue and imprisonment, and were in- 
qiiirable in turns and leets. And iu the jear-hook 
of Hen. VII., 1 H. vii. fol. 6. pine. .*1, wc lind the 
custom of London pleaded for a constable to sei/R 
a woman taken in tJic act of adultery, and to carry 
her to prison. 

And though later times have given up this matter 
in general to ecelesiastical jurisdiction, yet there 
are two species which remain at this day cognisablo 
by the common laAV. 

The first is, any open act of lewdness and inilc- 
cency in public, to the scandal of good manners. 

And therefore, in Michaelmas term, Li Car. !!• 
B. R., sir ('hfirles Sidley was indicted for having eX' 
posed himself naked in a balcony in Coveiit-ga*' 
den to a great multitude of people, with many hi* 
decent words and actions ; and this was laid to 
contrary to the king’s peace, and to the great scan- 
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clul of christiaulty. He confessed the indictment; 
and Siderfin, 1 Sid. 1(58, who reports the case, tells 
us that the court, in consideration of his embarrassed 
fortune, lined him only two thousand marks, with 
a short imprisonment, and to be bound three years 
to his good behaviour. An infamous punishment 
for a gentleman, but far less infamous than the of- 
fence. If any facts of this nature shall come to 
your knowledge, you will, I make no doubt, pre- 
s(*nt them, without any respect to jjersons. Sex or 
quality may render the crime more atrocious, and 
the example more pernicious ; but can give no sanc- 
tion to such infamous offences, nor will, I hope, 
over give impunity. 

The second species which foils under this head 
is (he crime of keeping a brothel or bawdy-house. 
'I'his is a kind of common nuisance, and is punisii- 
iihle by the eorninou law. 

Jt is true that cm-tain houses of this kind, under 
the name of public stews, have been sometimes to- 
h'l’atcd in cliristain countries, to the great scandal 
of our religion, ami in direct contrailiction to its 
positive precepts ; but in the thirty -seventh year 
of Henry VI 11. they were all suppressed by pro- 
clamation. And those infamous women who inha- 
hiled them were not, says lord Coke, either buried 
ill chrislian burial when (hey were liead, nor per- 
mitted to receive the rites of the church while they 
lived. 

And, gcntlemeu, notwithstanding the favour which 
t!ie law in many cases extends to married women, 
vet in this case the wife is equally indictable, and 
may be found guilty with her husband. 

Nor is it neeossury that the person be master or 
mistress of the whole house ; for if ho or she have 
only a single room, and will therewith accommo«latc 
lewd people to perpetrate acts of uneleanm'ss, they 
.ly he indicted for keeping a bawdy-house. And 
is was the resolution of the whole court, in the 
(lueeii and I'eirson. Salk. .‘53‘2. 

Nor is the guilt conlined to those who keep such 
houses ; those who frequent them are no less liable 
to the censure of the law. Accordingly we find, in 
the select cases printed at the end of lord cliief- 
jnsticp Po])ham’s rejiorts, that a man was indicted 
1 the beginning of the reign of Cliarles 1., at the 
ficssions of the peace for the town of Northampton, 
for frequenting a suspected bawdy-house. And the 
indictment being removed into the King’s Ileneli, 
several objections were taken to it, which were all 
overruled, judgment was given upon it, and the 
defendant fined. 

^f you shall know therefore, gentlemen, of any 
such crimes, it will be your duty to present them to 
the court. 

For however lightly this offence may be tliought 
or spoken of by idle and dissolute persons, it is a 
matter of serious and weighty consideratior.. It id 
the cause, says my lord Coke, of many mischiefs, 
the fairest end whereof is beggary; and tends ili- 
roctly to the overthrow of men’s bodies, to the wast- 
ing of their livelihood, and to the endangeiing of 
their souls. ’ 

To eradicate this vice out of society, however it 
ntt^ty be the wish of sober and good men, is perhaps 
sm impossible attempt; but to chock its progress, 
ftud to suppress the open and more profligate prac- 
tice of it, is within the power of the magistrate, 
and it is his duty. And this is more immediately 
jncumbent upon us, in an age when brothels arc 
>ecome in a manner the seminaries of education, 
imd that especially of those youths whose birth 
mikes their right institution of the utmost cousc- 
liueriec to the future well-beinw of the public; for 


whate 7er may be the education of these youths, 
however vitiated and enervated their minds and 
bodies may be with vices and diseases, they are born 
to be the governors of our posterity. If, therefore, 
through the egregious folly of tlieir parents, this 
town is to be the school of such youths, it behoves 
us, gentlemen, to take as much care as possible to 
correct the morals of tliat school. 

And, gentlemen, there arc other houses, rather 
less scandalous, perhaps, but equally dangerous to 
the society ; in which houses the manners of youth 
are greatly tainted and corrupted. These are those 
places of public rendezvous where idle persons of 
loth sexes meet in a very disorderly manner, often 
at improper hours, and sometimes in disguised 
liabits. These houses, which pretend to be the 
scenes of innocent diversion and amusement, are in 
reality the temples of iniquity. Such meetings are 
contra boms tmres; they are considered in law in 
the nature of a nuisance ; and, as such, the keepers 
and maiiitainers of them may be presented and 
punished. 

There is great difference, gentlemen, between a 
morose and over-sanctified spirit which excludes all 
kind of diversion, and a profligate disposition which 
hurries us into the most vicious excesses of this kind* 
“ The coinmon law," says Mr. Fulton in his excel- 
lent treatise r/c Paccy fol. 25 b, “allows many re- 
creations, which be not with intent to break or dis- 
turb the peace, or to offer violence, force, or hurt to 
the person of any ; but either to try activity, or to 
increase society, amity, and neighbourly friendship." 
He there enumerates many sorts of innocent diver- 
sions of the rural kind, and which for the most part 
belong to the lower sort of i)eople. For the upper 
part of mankind, and in this town, there are many 
lawful amusements, abundantly suflicient for the re- 
creation of any temperate and sober mind* But, 
gentlemen, so immoderate are the desires of many, 
so hungry is their aj petitc for pleasure, that they 
may be said to have a fury after it; and diversion 
is no longer the recreation or amusement, but the 
whole business, of their lives. They are not content 
with three theatres, they must have a fourth ; where 
the exhibitions are not only contrary to law, but 
contrary to good manners, and where the stage is 
reduced back again to that degree of licentiousness 
which was too enormous for the corrupt state of 
Athens to tolerate ; and which, as the Roman poet, 
rather, 1 think, in the spirit of a censor than a satirist, 
tells us, those Athenians, who were not themselves 
abused, took care to abolish, from their concern for 
the public. 

Gentlemen, our newspapers, from the top of the 
page to the bottom, the corners of our streets uj) 
to the very eaves of our houses, present us with no- 
thing but a view of masquerades, balls, and assem- 
blies of various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, &c., tend- 
ing to promote idleness, extravagance, and immo- 
rality among all sorts of people. 

This fury after licentious and luxurious pleasures 
is grown to so enormous a height, that it 
called the characterisac of the present age. And 
it is an evil gentlemen, of which it is neither easy 
nor pleasant to foresee all the consequences. Many 
of them, however, are obvious; and these are so 
dreadful, that they will, I doubt not, induce you to 
use your best endeavours to check the farther in- 
crease of tliis growing mischief; for the rod of the 
Jaw Keiilleiueii, must restrain those witliiii the 
bounds of decency and sobriety who are deaf to 
the voice of reason, and superior to the fear of 

shame. , . 

Gentlemen there are another sort of these tem- 

t> ▲ 
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pies of iniquity, and these are gaming-houses. This 
Tice, gentlemen, is inseparable from a luxurious 
and idle age ; for, while luxury produces want, idle- 
ness forbids honest labour to supply it. All such 
houses are nuisances in the eye of the common law ; 
and severe punishments, as well on those who keep 
them as on those who frequent and play at them, 
are inflicted by many statutes. Of these houses, 
gentlemen, you will, I doubt not, inquire with 
great diligence ; for though possibly there* may be 
some offenders out of your reacli, yet, if those within 
it be well and strictly prosecuted, it may perhaps, in 
time, have some effect on the others. Example in 
this case rpay, contrary to its general course, move 
upwards ; and men may become ashamed of offend- 
ing against those laws with impunity by which they 
see their inferiors brought to punishment. But if 
this effect should not be produced, yet, gentlemen, 
there is no reason why you should not exert your 
duty as far as you arc able, because you cannot ex- 
tend it as far as you desire. And, to say the truth, 
to prevent gaming among the lower sort of people 
Is principally the business of society ; and for this 
plain reason, because they are the most useful mem- 
bers of the society ; which, by such means, will lose 
the benefit of their labour. As for the rich and 
great, the consequence is generally no other than 
Ihe exchange of property from the hands of a fool 
into those of a sharper, who is, perhaps, the more 
worthy of the two to enjoy it. 

I will mention only one article more, and that of 
a very high nature indeed. It is, gentlemen, the 
offence of libelling, which is punished by the com- 
mon law, as it tends immediately to (juarrels and 
breaches of the peace, and very often to bloodshed 
and murder itself. 

The punishment of this offence, saith my lord 
Coke, is fine or imprisonment ; and, if the case be 
exorbitant, by pillory and loss of ears. 

And, gentlemen, even the lust of these judgments 
will appear extremely mild, if we consider, in the 
first place*, the atrocious temper of mind from which 
this proceculs. 

Mr. Pulton, in the beginning of his treatise de 
Pace, says of a libtdler, “ that he is a secret canker, 
which concealelh his name, hieieth himself in a cor- 
ner, and jwivily stingeth his neighbour in his fame, 
reputation, and credit ; who neitlier knows from 
whom nor from what cause lie receivcdi his blows, 
nor hath any means to defend himself And my 
ford Coke, in his 5th Report (V25), compares him 
lo a poisoner, who is the meanest, the \ilest, and 
most dangerous of all murderers. Nor can I help 
repeating to you a most beautiful passage in the great 
orator Demosthenes, who compares this wretch to a 
viper, which men ought to crush wherever they find 
him, without staying till he bite them. 

In the second jdacc, if we consider the injury 
done by these libellers, it must raise the indignation 
of every honest and good man ; for what is this hut, 
as Mr. Pulton says, “a note of infamy, intended to 
defame the person at whom it is levelled, to tread 
his honour and estiiilatioii in the dust, to extirpate 
and root out his reputation from the face of the earth, 
to make him a scorn to his enemies, and to be de- 
rided and despised by his neighbours 1” 

If praise, and honour, and reputation, be so highly 
esteemed by the greatest and best of men, that they 
are often the only rewards which they propose to 
themselves from the noblest actions; if there be 
nothing too difficult, too dangerous, or too disagree- 
able for men to encounter, in order to acquire and 
preserve these rewards; what a degree of wicked- 
ness and barbarity must it be», unjustly and wanton ^ , 


to strip men of that on which they place so high a 
value 1 

Nor is reputation to be considered as a chimerical 
good, or as merely the food of vanity and ambition. 
Our worldly interests are closely connected with our 
fame by losing this ; we are deprived of the chiei 
comforts of society, particularly of that which is most 
dear to us, the friendship and love of all good and 
virtuous men. Nay, the common law indulged so 
great a privilege to men of good- reputation in their 
neighbourhood, that in many actions the defendant's 
w’ord was taken in his own cause, if he could bring 
a certain number of his neighbours to vouch that 
they believed him. 

On the contrary, whoever robs us of our good 
name doth not only expose us to public contempt 
and avoidance, but even to punishment ; for, by the 
statute 34 Edward HI. c. 1. the justices of the peace 
are empowered and directed to bind all such as be 
not of good fame to their good behaviour, and if they 
cannot find sufficient sureties they may be com- 
mitted to prison. 

Seeing, therefore, the execrable mischiefs perpe- 
trated by this secret canker, this viper, this poi- 
soner, in society, we shall not wonder to hear liijn 
so severely condemned in Scripture ; nor that Ari- 
stotle in his Politics should mention slander as one 
of those great evils which it is diilicult. for a legisla- 
tor to guard against ; that the Athenians punished 
it with a very severe and heavy fine, and the Ho- 
mans with death. 

But though the libeller of private persons be so 
detestable a vermin, yet is the offence still capable* 
of aggravation when the poison is scattered uj)t)n 
public persons and magistrates. All such reflections 
are, as my lord C«)ke observes, a scandal on the 
government itself ; and such scandal tends not only 
to the breach of the peace, but to raise seditions 
and insurrections among the whole body of the 
people. 

And, gentlemen, the higher and greater the ma- 
gistrates 1)0 against whom such slanders are propa- 
gated, the greater is the danger to the society ; and 
such we find to have been the sense of the legisla- 
ture in the second year of Richard II. For in the 
statute of that year, chap. 5 it is said, “ that hy 
such means discords may arise between the lords 
and commons, whereof great peril and mischief 
might come to all the realm, and quick subversion 
and destruction of the said realm." And of such 
consequence was this apprehended lo be, that we 
find no less than four statutes to prohibit and 
punish it ; viz. Westm. 1 . c. 33 ; 2 11. II, c. 5 ; 12 K. 
II. 11 ; and 2 and 3 P. & M. c. 12. By this lust 
statute a jurisdiction was given to the justices of 
peace to inquire of all such offences ; and if it was hy 
book, ballad, letter, or writing, the offender's right 
hand was to be stricken off for the first offence, and 
for the second he was to incur a prromunire. 

This last statute was afterwards prolonged in the 
last year of queen Mary, and in the first of Elizaheln» 
during the life of that princess, and of the heirs o 
her bo<ly, 

I have mentioned these laws to you, gentlemen, 
to show you the sense of our ancestors of a 
which, 1 believe, they never saw carried to so flagi- 
tious a height as it is at present wheii» to the sliame 
of the age be it spoken, there are men who make a 
livelihood of scandal. Most of these are persons j> 
the low'est rank and education, men who, 
declining the labour to which tliey were born 
bred, save the sweat of their brows at the 
their consciences ; and, in order to get a little be 
livelihood, are content to get it, perhaps, in a 
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(ftinful, but in a baser way than the meanest me- 
hanic. 

Of these, gentlemen, it is your hiisiness to in- 
■uire ; of the devisers, of the writers, of the printers, 
,nd of the publishers of all such libels ; and 1 do 
leartily recommend this inquiry to your care. 

To conclude, gcntfemen, you will consider your- 
elvcs as now summoned to the execution of an 
>ffice of the utmost importance to the well-being of 
his community ; nor will you, I am conftdcnt, suffer 
hat establishment, so wisely and carefully regulated, 
LTul so stoutly and zealously maintained, by your 
vise and brave ancestors, to degenerate into mere 
brm and shadow. Grand juries, gentlemen, are in 
eality the only censors of this nation. As such, 
he manners of the people are in your hands, and in 
■ours only. You, therefore, are the only correctors 
)f them. If you neglect your duty, the certain con- 
iMiuences to the public are too apparent ; for, as in 
I garden, however well cultivated at first, if tlie 
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weeder s care he omitted, the whole must in time 
be overrun with weeds, and will resemble the wild- 
ness and rudeness of a desert ; so, if those immoralities 
of the people, which will sprout up in the best con- 
stitution be not from time to time corrected by the 
hand of justice, they will at length grow up to the 
most enormous vices, will overspread the whole 
nation, and, i^ the end, must produce a downright 
state of wild and savage barbarism. 

To this censorial ollice, gentlemen, you are called 
by our excellent constitution. To execute this duty 
with vigilance, you arc obliged by the duty you 
owe l)oth to God and to your country. You are in- 
vested with full power for the purpose. .This you 
have promised to do, under the sacred sanction of 
an oath ; and you are all mot, 1 doubt not, with dis- 
position and resolution to perform it, ith that zeal 
which I have endeavoured to recoinmejid, and which 
the peculiar licentiousness of the age so strongly re- 
quires. 
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VOYAGE TO LISBON, 


DEDICATION TO THE PtlBLIC. 
fot^R candour is desired on the perusal of tlu* foUowiii^' sheets, 
13 they are the product of ii genius that has Ion}? been your 
and eiitertoinmeut. it must Ih) ackuuN^ lodged that a 
lamp almost burnt out does not give so steady aud uniform a 
light as when it blazes in its full vigour; but yet it is well 
known that by its wavering, as if struggling agiiinst its own 
ilisHolution, it sometimes darts a ray as bright as ever. In like 
man tier a strong ami lively genius will, in its last struggl<‘^>, 
sometimes mount alott. and throw forth the niost stiiking 
marks of its original lustre . 

Wherever these are to l»e found, do you, the genuine patrous 
of extraordinury ra[iacitie.s, Iks iu lilw’ral in your applauses of 
liitn who is now no more as you were of him whilst lie was 
yet amongst you. And, oti the other hand, if in this little 
work there |^ould xppear any truces of a weakened and de- 
cayed life , let your own imagiiiatious place before your eyes a 
true |ii( tuia iu that of a haiul trembling in almost its latent hour, 
of a body ciiineiated with pains, yet struggl iig for your enter- 
tainment; and let this anbetiug picture o\H*n each Umder heart, 
and l ull forth a melting tear to blot out w hatever failings may 
oe fouiul ia a work begun in pain, ami tiiiished almost at the 
same period with life. 

It was thought proper by the friends of the deceased that 
this little piece should come into your hands as it came from 
the hands of the uiithor, it being jiKtged that you would be 
oettvr pleased to ha\c an opportuuity of oliserving the faintest 
traces of a genius you have long admired than have it patched 
by a dilTereut hand, liy which means the marks of its true 
aaliior might have been elfaccd. • 

Tlmt the success of the last written, though first published, 
volume of the author’s posthumous pieces may lie attended 
iv ith some couveuieueu to those inuoeeuts he hath left behind, 
''111 no doubt be a motive to encourage its circul.ition through 
•* which will cngiige every future genius to exert 

itseli for your pleapuic, 

1 he principles and spirit which breathe in every lino of the 
Bmaii fragment begun in answer to lord Bolingbroke will un- 
ijnestiounbly be a sufficient apology for its publication, .dthough 
uai strength was wantiug to lihish a work so happily begun 
aiul so well designed. ri / a 
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PREFACE. 

■KK would not, perhaps, be a more pleasant or profttablo 
ij>i*iu ’ which iuive their principal end in amuse* 

thi'v ’ travels or voyages, if they were writ, as 

ought to lx\ with a joint view to the en- 
of iuforuiatiou of mankind. If the conversation 

tlw.if »/' eagerly sought after as it is, we may believe 

ill i more agreeable com\iaiiy, us they will 

*”‘^**® i«istruetivc and more entertaining. 
wplr.A.^ conversation of travellers is usually so 

have l^a’ ^ understoml to mean that only of such ns 

a uriiriM c®oakh to apply tlieir peregrinations to 

r I i use, so as to acquire from them a real and ^valuable 


knowledge of men and things, both which are best known by 
comparison. If the customs and manners of men were every- 
wliere the same, there would be no office so dull as that of n 
ravellcr, for tlie difTerence in hills, valleys, rivers, in short 
the various views of which wo may s«*c the face of the earth 
would scarce afford him a pleasure worthy of his labour ; 
and surely it would give him very little opportunity of com- 
iimiiieutmg any kind of entertainment or improvement to 
others. 

To make a traveller an agreeable companion to a man of 
sense, it is necessary, not only that he should have seen much, 
lull that ho should have overlooked much of what he hath seen. 
Nature is uot, any more than a great geiiius, always adniirabla 
ill her jiroduetions, and therelbie the traveller, who mav be 
called her commentator, should not expect to find everywhere 
subi(>cts worthy of his notice. 

It is eerbiin, imh-ed, thid one may lie guilty of omission, ns 
well as of the oi»t»os ite exirome ; imi a fault on thin side will bo 
more easily pardoned, as it is better to W. hungry than sur- 
feited ; and to miss your dessert at the table of a man whoso 
gardens abound with tlie choicest fruits, ilmn to have your 
trtste affronted with every sort of trash that can be picked up at 
the green-stall or the wheel burrow. 

If we should carry on the analogy between the traveller 
and the commentator, it is impossiiilu to keep one’s eye a 
moment oil’ Irorn the lalmrions much-read doctor Zaeliarv (hny, 
of whoso redundant notes on Hudibras I shall only say that it 
is, I am confident, the single book extant iu which nlxive five 
hundreil authors are quoted, not one of which could be loum. 
in the collectinii of ihe late dcK'tor Me.ad. 

As there are few things which a traveller is to record, there 
are fewer on which he is to offer his observations ; this is the 
office of the reader ; and it is so p1oiiK.aiit a one, that lie seldom 
chooses to have it taken from him, under the preiimec of lend- 
ing him assist a iice. Some occasions, indeed, there are, when 
proper obsiT'ations are pertinent, and others wlieii they are 
iiecchsury ; but good sense alone must point them out. 1 shall 
lay down only one general rule; whirli I Udieve to he of uni- 
versal truth between relater and Jiearer, as it is between author 
and render ; this is, that the lalier never forgive any obser- 
vation of the former which doth not eoiivoy some knowledge 
that they are sensible they could not i>ossil)ly have attained of 
themselves. 

But all his pains in colleiiting knowledge, all his judgment in 
selecting, and all his art in communicating it, w ill not suffice, 
unless he can make liimwlf, in some degnv, nn agreeable as 
well as an instructive companion. 'Hie liighe>.t instruction we 
can derive from the tediou.s tale <ff a dull I'ellow sc.m*e ever 
pays 118 for our nttentiou. There i-s nothing, I think, luilf so 
valuable as knowledge, and Vet there is nothing which men 
will give themscHes so little troiilde to attain; unless it be, 
])i‘rhii]». ilmt lowest degree of it which is the object of curiosity, 

, and whirl! h.itli iherelore that active passion constantly em* 

I ployed in its s<*rviee. This, indeed, it is in the power of every 
‘ traieller to '^rnlify; ''ut it is the leading principle in weak 
minds only. 

3 A 2 
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To rondor hi« relation agreeable to the man of scnae, it m 
therefore necessary that tiie voyager should possess si>veral 
eminent and rare talents ; so rare indeed, that it is almost won- 
der till to see tliem ever iiuitiMl in the s;ime person. 

And if all these talents must euneur in the relator, they are 
certainly in a more eminent degree necessary to the writer ; 
for here the narration ndtnit.^ of liigher ornaments of style, and 
every fact and sentiment olVeis itself to the fullest and most 
deliberate e'&amination. 

It would appc.ir, therefore, I think, sonmwhat strange if 
such writers as these should be fo\md extremely common ; 
since nature hath been a most parsinioiiiuiis distributor of her 
richest talents, and hath seldom hestowt^d many on the same 
person. But, on the other hand, why there should scarci* exist 
a single writer of Ih s kind w ortliy onr regard ; and, whilst 
there is no other branch of history (for tliis is history) wliich 
hatii not exercised the gnvitest pen.'i, why this alone should be 
overlooked- by all men of great genius and enulitiim, and de- 
livered no to the (ioths and Vandals iis their lawful property, 
is alti>g' titer as ditlieiilt to determine. 

And yet that this is the ease, w itlt some very few excepti(»ns. 
is most'iimuifest. Of those I siiall wiliiugly mliiiit Burnet and 
Addison ; if the former was not, perhaps, to he considered as a 
pjoliticul essayist, and the latter as a comiiteutator on the clas- 
sics, rather than as a writer of tratels ; which last title, per- 
haps, they would both ot t.icm have l>eeu lea?t ambitious 
to alicct. 

Indeed, if these two and two or three more should be re- 
moNtxl from the mass, them would remain such a heap of 
dulne.-^s ijeliiud that the appellation of voyagc-w'iiter would 
not appear very desirable. 

1 am not here iinappriscd that old Homer himself is by Bome 
considered as a vo\ age- writer ; and, indeed, tiie beginning of 
his Odyssey may be urged to couateuauce that opinion, which 
1 shiill not eoutrovt*rt. But. wliat -ver species of writing the 
Oiiyss.'y is of, it is surely at the head of that spades, as much 
as the Iliad of another ; ami so lur the excelleut Longinus 
would .illow, 1 believe, at this day. 

But, in rc.ility.the Odyssey, the Telemachus, and all of that 
kind, are to the vo\ age-writing I here iiiletid what romaiiee is 
to true history, the former being tiie confoutider and corrupter 
of the latter. 1 am far from supposing that Homer, Hesiod, 
ami the other ancient poets and mythologists, had any settled 
design tn pervert and confuse the records of .lutiquity ; but it 
is irertaiii tln^y i<ave etfected it; and for luy pait 1 niu.-t confess 
1 should have honoured and loved Homer more hail he written 
a true history of Ids own times in hiirahle prose than thosi« 
noble poems t at have .so justly collected the praise of ail 
ages; for, though I read these with more ailmiratiori and aston- 
i-hment, I still read Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon 
with more anmsement and more satistaetion. 

The original poets were not, however, without excuse. TJiey 
found tlie limits of nature too strait for the imniensity of their 
genius, which they had not room to exert without extending 
fact liy fiction; uml that especially at a time when the manners 
of men wore too simple to allhrd that variety which they have 
since ottered in vain to the choice of the meanest w riters. In 
doing this they are again excusable fur the niamier in which 
they liave done it 

IJt speciosa dehinc miracula promaiit. 

They are not, indc«*d, so properly said to turn reality into fic- 
tion, as fiction into reality, 'fheir tiaiiitings are so bold, their 
colours so strong, that everything they touch seems to exist in 
the very manner they represent il; their portraits arc so just, 
and their landscapes so beautiful, that wc ackuowledi^e the 
Strokes of nature in lioth, without inquiriug whetlier >iaturo 
iiersetf, or her journeyman the poet, formed the first pattern of 
the piece. 

But other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) have no 
such pretensions to indulgence; tliey lie for lying sake, or in 
order insolently to impose the mo.st iiionsirous improbabilities 
and absuriities upon their renders on ihcir own authority; 
treating them as some father.-i treat childien, and as oilier 
fathers do laymen, exacting their belief of w liatev«T they re- 
late, on DO other foundation than their own authority, without 
ever taking the piuiis of adapting tlieir 'iesto hiitnaii credulity, 
and of calmilatiiig them for the merniiau of a common uiiiler- 
standing ; but, with as mucli weakness us wickedness, and with 
more impudence often than either, they as'.ert facts contrary to 
the honour of God, to the visible order of tlic creation, to the 
known laws of nature, to the histories of former ages, and to 
the experience of our own, and which no man cun at once un- 
derstand and iieUeve. 

If it should be objected (and it cMin nowhere be objected 
better than w'licre I now write,* as there is nowhere more 
pomp of bigotry ) that w hole nations have been firm believer* 
in the most absurd su]»positious, I reply, the fact is not true. 
'Hioyhaie known iiotlnug of the matter, and luivo believed 
they knew not what. It is, iikleed, with me no matter of 
doubt blit that t^ie pope and his clergy might teach any of 
tho->e Christian helcnKioxics, the teniia of which are the most 
diametrically opposite to their own; nay, all the ductriiies of 
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Zornaster, Cnufucius, and Alahomet, not only wltli certain and 
immediate success, but without one Catholic in a thousi.,i| 
knowing he hud changed his religion. 

What motive a man can have to sit down, and to draw forth 
a listtif stupid, seusole.ss, incredible lies upon paper, would !)« 
difficult to determine, did not Vanity present herself so imme- 
diately as the adequate cause. The vanity of knowing more 
than other men is, perhaps, besides Jiiiuger, the only induce- 
ment to writing, at least to puhli-hiiig, at all. Why thou should 
not the voyage- writer be lullamed with the glory of having 
seen what no man ever did or will see hut himself? This Ih 
the true source of the w oiulerful iu the discourse and writings, 
and sometimes, I believe, iu the actions of men. Tliere is ano- 
ther fault, of a kind directly opposite to this, to which these 
writers are sninotimes liable, when, iusieud of filling their pages 
w ith monsters w hich noboily hath ever seen, and w .th adveu- 
tiires whicli never have, nor couhi possibly have* happened to 
them, waste their time and paper witlirecordiug tilings and facts 
of so common a kind, that they challenge no other riglit of being 
reinemlteietl than as they had the honour of having happened 
to the author, to whom nothtiig seems trivial that iu any mau. 
ner liupp<-iis to hiiii.self. Of such consequence do lii.s own uc 
tions np]»ear to one of tliis kind, that ho would probaliiy think 
himself guilty of infidelity should he omit the minutest tli u.; 
ill the detail of his journal. That the tact is true is .Millii ii-ni 
to give it place there, wiihoiit any coushteralion wliether it ij 
capable of pleasing or siirpridng, of diverting or iiifoimiiig, 
the reader. 

I have seen a plav ; if I mistake not it is one of .Mrs. Behu's 
or of Mrs. (.'enilivie'?. ) vv here this vice iu a voyage wnler is 
finely rhliculed. An ignorant jieilaiit, to who.se goveriimeut, 
for 1 know not what reason, the conduct of a young nobleiii.-ui 
in his traveh is coiun.dtted, and who is sent abroad to show mv 
lord the world, of which he knows uothiug hiiiiself. before his 
departuie from a town calls for his .journal to record the gtsul- 
ne.ss of the wine and tobacco, with other articles of the same 
importance, whidi are to furnish the mateiiais of a voyage nt 
his return home. The humour, it is true, is here carried very 
far; and yet, perhaps, very little heyoml wliat is to be found 
in writers who prufeA.s no intention of dealing in humour at 
all. 

Of one or otlier, or of both these kinds, are, I coucidve, .-ill 
that va t pile of books which pass under the iiauie.', of voyagef., 
travels, adventures, lives, memoirs, histories, Sic., some of 
•.vbich a .single traveller ^•euds into the world in niiiiiy volumes, 
and others are, l>y judicious booksellers, collected into va.sr 
bodies iu folio, and inscribed with tlieir own names, a.s if they 
were indeed their own travels ; thus uiijiustly attributing tu 
themselves the merit of others. 

Now, from liolh these faults we have endeavoured to sImt 
clear in the following narrative; which, however the coutrarv 
may be iicsimiutetl by ignorant, unlearned, and fresh-water 
critics, who have never travelled either in hooi^s or .ships. I do 
soleiiiuly declare doth, in ray own impartial opinion, deviate 
less from truth thau any other voyage extant; my lordAuso.i's 
alone lieing, perhaps, excepted* 

.Some few eiiibellishmeuts must bo allowed to fiery lii.stm 
riaii; for we are not to conceive that the spei*elies in I-ivy, 
.Sallust, or Thucydides, were literally apokeii in the very 
Words iu w hicli we now read them. It is sullieieni tliut every 
laet hath its foundation in Iriilh, as 1 do seriou.slv avirr i.-* tlie 
case ill the ensuing pages ; and when it is so, a good ciitie will 
lie 80 far from deuynig all kind of nriiameiil of style or (liclum, 
or even of circuiustauce. to his author, that lie would be 
rather sorry if lie omilted it; for he could hence dciive no 
Other advantage than the loss of tin additional pleasure in the 
ticrusal. 

Again, If any merely common incident should appear in llii* 
Journui, wiiich will seldom I apprehend be the case, the camlid 
reade^vvill easily perceive it is not iutrudiwvd for its own sake, 
but for some observations awl reflections naturally re.-.ultiiii: 
from it; and which, if but little to his ainusement, teml 
directly to tlie instrurtiun of the reader or to the infornialiou ol 
the public; to whom if 1 clioo.se to convey such insti uctum lU 
iiiformatiun with an air of joke and laughter, lume but tl*c 
dullest of fellows will, 1 believe, censure it; but if they should, 

1 have the authoiity of more than one passage iu Horace to 
allege iu my defence. . , 

Having thus endeavoured to obviate some censures, to wliicii 
a man wiilmut Hie gilt of foresight, or any fear of the iuipuiii- 
limioflxiing a conjurer, might conceive tins work would l e 
liable, 1 might now undertake a tti ire pleasing task, 
at once to the direct and positive praises of the vyoik itst U ; <' 

I which, indeed, I could say a thoiusaiid good things; but ii“’ 
task is so very pleasant that I shall leave it w holly lothe veudj i. 
and it is all ihc task that I impose on him. A moderation n' 
w’hieU I'C may think himself obliged to me when he coinpan » 
it with tlie conduct of authors, wlio often fill a whole sheet w i • 
their own praises, to v^hich they sometimes set their own rea 
names, and sometimes a fictitious one. One hint, howoviu. 
mu^t give the kind reader ; wliich is. that If he should I'C a ^ 
to find no sort of amusement iu tlie booK, he will ho 
reniemlKT the jmhlic utility which will arise from d. H 
taiumeiit, as Air. Richardson observes, bo but asecondarv c< 
sidcratioii in a rnniance ; with which Mr. Addlnoa I 
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ipre**#. afllrttilng llift usp of the pastry-cook to he the first : if 
tlii-i, I s’>y. true of n mere work of invention, sure it may 
MfJl i-e HO conshlere«l in u Wv)rk foiindetl, like this, on truth ; 
aud whore the politictil rellcctionH form so di.stingiii>hing a 

Hut iMtrhiips 1 may hear, from some critic of the most suturu- 
ui(* coraplexi.m, that my vanity mu^t have* made a horrid dui^e 
of my judgment, if it hath fliittere<l me witii an exiteeliUiou of 
lirtving anything here seen in a grave light, or of conveying 
imv useful instruction to ilio putdic, or to their guardians. 1 
an 9 we,r, with the great man whom I just now ijiioted. that my 
purpose is to convey instruetion in tlie veincle of entertain- 
iiient; and so to l)ring about at once, like, the resolution in 
Uu- Rehearsal, a perfect reformation of the laws relating to our 
maritime alTuirs : an undertaking, I will not say more modest, 
but surely more feasible, than that of reform ing a whole peo- 
ple, by making use of a vehicular story, to wheel in among 
them worse manners than their own. 

INTRODUCriON. 

In the begirmiujf of Auf^ust, 1753, -when I had taken 
the duke of Portland’s niedieiiu*, ns it is called, near 
a year, the elfects of which had been the carry iijjr 
off the syni])toins of a imptn-fect I'out, I 

was persuatied by Mr. llniiby, the king’s premier 
serjeant-surgeon, aiul the ablest advice, I believe, in 
aii branches of the pliysical prof(‘ssiou, to go irnme- 
fl lately to Hath. I accordingly writ that very night 
1 o Mrs. Bowden, who, by tlie next post, inibrined 
me slie had taken me a lodging for a month certain. 

Within a few days after this, whilst I was prepar- 
ing for iny journey, and when I was almost fatigued 
In (lentil with several long examinations, relating to 
five diffen.'nt murders, all committed within the 
fcpace of a week, by different gangs of street-robbers, 

I re(a‘‘ived a message from his grace the duke of 
Newcastle, by Mr. Carrington, the king’s messen- 
ger, to attend his grace tiic next morning, in Lin- 
eulii’s-iim-fields, upon some business of importance ; 
hut I excused myself from complying with the mes- 
sage, as, besides being lame, T was very ill with tlie 
gnuit fatigues I had lately undergone, added to my 
distemper. 

His grace, however, sent Mr. Carrington, the 
very next morning, with another summons; with 
which, though in the utmost distress, I immediately 
compli(!d ; but the duke, liapponiug, niifortumitely 
for me, to be then particularly engaged, after 1 had 
wailed some titm?, sent a gentleman to discoui*8e 
with me on llie best ])lan which could be invented 
for putting an immediate end to those murders and 
robberies which were every day committed in the 
streets; upon which I promised to transmit iny 
opinion, in writing, to his grace, who, as the gcii- 
tlenian informed me, intended to lay it before the 
privy council. 

Though this visit cost me a severe cold, I, not- 
withstanding, set myself d(»wn‘ to work ; ami in 
about four (lays sent the dukt as regular a pkiii as 
I could form, with all the reasons and arguments I 
could bring to support it, drawn out in several 
sheets of paper ; ami soon received a message from 
the duke by Mr. (’arrington, aequaiiiting me that 
my plan was highly approved of, and that all the 
terms of it would be complied with. 

The principal and most material of those terms 
was the immediately depositing six hundred pounds 
m my hands ; at whicli small charge 1 undertook 
to demolish the then reigning gangs, and to put the 
t’jvil policy into such order, that no such gangs 
s^hould ever be able, for the future, to form them- 
selves into bodies, or at least to remain any lime 
lormidable to the public, 

^ I had delayed my Bath journey for some time, 
contrary to the repeated advice of my physical ac- 
quaintance, and to the ardent desire of my warme.st 
I'lends, though my distemper wa.s now turned to a 
jaundice ; in Avliich case the Bath waters are 


generally reputed to be almost infa lible. But T had 
the most eager desire of demolishing this gang of 
villains and cut-throats, which I was sure of accom- 
plishing the moment J was enabled to pay a fellow 
who had undertaken, for a small sum, to betray 
them into the hands of a set of thief-lakers whom I 
had enlisted into the seiviee, all men of known and 
approved fidelity and intrepidity. 

After some weeks th« money >va8 paid at the 
treasury, and within a few days after two hundred 
pounds of it had come to my hands the whole gang 
of cut-throats was entirely dispersed, seven of them 
were in actual custody, and tlie rest driven, some 
out of the town, and others out of the kingdom. 

Though my health w is now reduced to the last 
extremity, 1 continued to act with the utmost vigour 
against these villains ; In examining whom, and in 
taking the depositions against them, I have often 
spent w’hole days, nay, sometimes whole nights, es- 
j'eeially whmi there w is any difticrulty in procuring 
sufficient evidence to convict them ; which is a very 
common case in street-robberies, even when the 
guilt of the party is sufficiently apparent to satisfy 
the most tender conscience. But courts of justice 
know nothing of a cause more than whut is told 
them on oath by a witness; and the most flagitious 
villain upon earth is tried in the same manner as a 
man of the best character who is accused of the same 
crime. 

Meanwhile, amidst all my fatigues and distresses, 
I had the satisfaction to find iny (uideavoiirs had 
been attended with such success that this liellish 
society were almost utterly extiqiutcd, and that, 
instead of reading of murders and strciH- robberies 
in the news almost every morning, there was, in 
the remaining jiart of the month of November, and 
in all December, not only no such thing as a murder, 
but not even a street-robbery committed. Some 
such, indeed, w'ere mentioned in tlie public papers; 
but they vvere all found, on the strictest inquiry, to 
be false. 

In this entire freedom from street-robberies, during 
the dark months, no man will, I believe, scruple to 
acknowledge that the winter of 1753 stands un- 
rivalled, during a course of many years ; and this 
may possibly ajipear the more extraordinary to those 
who recollect the outrages with which it Ix'gaii. 

Having thus fully accomplished my undertaking, 
I went into the country, in a very weak and deplor- 
able condition, with no fewer or less diseases than 
a jaundice, a dropsy, and an asthma, altogether 
uniting their forces in the destruction of a body so 
entirely emaciated that it liad lost all its muscular 
flesh. 

Mine was now no longer what is called a Bath 
case ; nor, if it had been so, had I strength re- 
maining sufficient to go thither, a ride of six miles 
only being attended with an intolerable fitigue. I 
now discharged jny lodgings at Bath, which 1 had 
hitherto kept. 1 began, in earnest, to look on my 
case as desperate, and 1 had vanity enough to rank 
myself with those heroes wlio, of old times, became 
voluntary sacrifices to tlie good of the public. 

But, lest the reader should be too eapT to catch 
at the word vanityt and should be unwilling to in- 
dulge me with so sublime a gratification, for I think 
he is not too apt to gratify me, I will take my key 
a pitch lower, and will frankly own that I had a 
stronger metive than the love of the public to push 
me on : ^ will therefore confess to him that my 
private affiiirs at the beginning of the winter had 
but a gloomy aspect ; for I liad not plundered the 
public'^or tin* poor of iho.3C sums which men, who 
are always ready to plunder both as much as tlmy 
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call) have been pleased to suspect me of taking : on 
the contrary, by composing, instead of inflaming, 
the quarrels of porters and beggars (which I blush 
when I say hath not been universally practised), 
and' by refusing to take a shilling from a man who 
most undoubtedly W'ould not have had another left, 

I had reduced an income of about five hundred 
pounds * a-year of 'the dirtiest money upon earth 
to little more than three hundred pounds ; a con- 
siderable proportion of which remained with my 
clerk ; and, indeed, if the whole had done so, as it 
ought, he would be but ill paid for sitting almost 
sixteen hours in the twenty-four in the most un- 
wholesome, as well as nauseous air in the universe, 
and which hath in his case corrupted a good con- 
stitution without contaminating his morals. 

But. not to trouble the reader with anecdotes, 
contrary to my own rule laid down in my preface, 
I assure him 1 thought my family was very slenderly 
provided for ; and that my health began to decline 
so fast that I had very little more of life left to 
accomplish what 1 had thought of too late. I re- 
joiced therefore greatly in seeing an opportunity, as 
I apprehended, of gaining such merit in the eye of 
the public, that, if my life were the sacrifice to it, 
my friends might think they did a popular act in 
putting my family at least beyond the reach of 
necessity, which I myself began to despair of doing. 
And though I disclaim all pretence to tliat Spartan 
or Roman patriotism which loved the public so 
well that it was always ready to become a voluntary 
sacrifice to the public good, I do solemnly declare I 
have that love for my family. 

After this confession therefore, that the public 
was not the principal deity to which my life was 
offered a sacrifice, and when it is farther considered 
what a poor sacrifice this was, being indeed no 
other than the giving up what I saw little likelihood 
of being able to hold much longer, and wliich, upon 
the terms I held it, nothing but the weakness of 
human nature could represent to me as worth hold- 
ing at all ; the world may, I believe, without envy, 
allow me all the praise to which I have any title. 

My aim, in fact, was not praise, which is the 
last gift they care to bestow ; at least, this was not 
my aim as an end, but rather as a means of purchasing 
some moderate provision for iny family, which, 
though it should exceed my merit, must fall infi- 
nitely short of my service, if I succeeded in my 
attempt. 

To say the truth, the public never act more wisely 
than when they act most liberally in the distribution 

• A predecessor of mine \im\ to boast that he made onethou- 
•Kiid pounds R'V ear in his office; but liow he did this (if in- 
deed he did it) is tn me a secret. His clerk, now mine, tolil me 
I had more business than ho had ever known there; lam 
sure. I had as niiudi as any man could do. Thu truth is, the 
fees are so very low, when any are »luo, and so much is done 
for nothing, that, if a single .justice of peace had business enough 
to employ twenty clcrk.s, neither he nor they would get much 
by their labour. The public will not, therefore, I hope, think 
I bi'tray a secret when I inform them that I received from the 
giiverument a yearly pension out of the public service-money ; 
which, I believe, indeed, would have been lart'er, had my 
l^reat patron been convinced of an error, wl!i<-h I have heard 
him utter more than once, that he could not indeed say that 
the acting as a principal justice of peace in We.dminster 
was on all accounts very desirable, but that all the world knew 
It was a very lucrative office. Now to have showm him plainly 
that a man must Ije a rogue to moke a very little this way, and 
that he could not in ike much by being as great a rogue .as he 
could lie, would have required more conlidenco than, I believe, 
he had in me, and more of his conversation than he cliose to 
allow me ; I therefore resigned the office and the farther exe- 
cution of iny plan to my brotlier, who had long lieeii my assist- 
ant. And now, lc.st the ca.se Ijctwcen me and the reader 
should be the same in ixjth instances as it was between mo 
ami the great man, I will not mid another word on the sub- 
ject 


of their rewards ; and here the good they receive If 
often more to be considered than the motive from 
which they receive it. Example alone is the end of 
all public punishments and rewards. Laws never 
inflict disgrace in resentment, nor confer honour 
from gratitude. “ For it is very hard, my lord,** 
said a convicted felon at the bar to the late excellent 
judge Burnet, “ to hang a poor man for stealing a 
horse.** “ You arc not to be hanged, sir,’* answered 
my ever-honoured and beloved friend, “ for stealing a 
horse, but you arc to be hanged that horses may not 
be stolen.” In like manner it might have been said 
to the late duke of Marlborough, when the parlia- 
ment was so deservedly liberal to him, after the 
battle of Blenheim, ** You receive not these honours 
and bounties on account of a victory past, but that 
other victories may be obtained,” 

1 was now, in the opinion of all men, dying of a 
complication of disorders ; and, were 1 desirous of 
playing the advocate, I have an occasion fair enougli ; 
but I disdain such an attempt. I relate facts plainly 
and simply as they are ; and let the world draw 
from them what conclusions they please, taking 
with them the following facts for their instruction ; 
the one is, that the proclamation ofiering one hun- 
dred pounds for the apprehending felons for certain 
felonies committed. in certain places, which I pre- 
vented from being revived, had formerly cost the 
government several thousand pounds within a single 
year. Secondly, that all such proclamations, instead 
of curing the evil, had actually increased it; had 
multiplied the number of robberies ; had propagated 
the worst and wickedest of perjuries ; had laid snares 
for youth and ignorance, which, by the temptation 
of these rewards had been sometimes drawn into 
guilt ; and sometimes, which cannot be thought on 
without the highest horror, had destroyed them with- 
out it. Thirdly, that my plan had not put the go- 
vernment to more than three hundred pounds 
expense, and had produced none of the ill conse- 
quences above mentioned ; but, lastly, had actua-lly 
suppressed the evil for a time, and had plainly 
pointed out the means of suppressing it for ever. 
This 1 would myself have undertaken, had my 
health permitted, at the annual expense of the 
above-mentioned sum. 

After having stood the terrible six weeks which 
succeeded last Christmas, and put a lucky end, if 
they had known their own interests, to sucli numbers 
of aged and infirm valetudinarians, who might have 
gasped through two or three mild winters more, I 
returned to town in February, in a condition less 
despaired of by myself tlian by any of my friends. 
1 now became the patient of Dr. Ward, who wished 
1 had taken his advice earlier. 

By his advice 1 was tapped, and fourteen quarts 
of water drawn from my belly. The sudden relaxa- 
tion which this caused, added to my enervate, ema- 
ciated habit of body, so weakened me that within 
two days I was thought to be falling into the agonies 
of death. 

I was at the worst on that memorable day when 
the public lost Mr. Pelham. From that day I began 
slowly, as it were, to draw my feet out of the grave ; 
till in two months’ time I had again acquired some 
little degree of strength, but was again full of water. 

During this whole time 1 took Mr. Ward's medi- 
cines, which had seldom any perceptible operation. 
Those in particular of the diaphoretic kind, the 
working of which is thought to require a great 
strength of constitution to support, had so littlo’ 
effect on me, that Mr. Ward declared it was as vain 
to attempt sweating me as a deal board. 

Ill this situation I was tapped a second time. I 
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had one quart of water less taken from me now than 
before ; but I boro all the consequences of the opera- 
tion much better. This I attributed greatly to a 
dose of laudanum prescribed by my surgeon. It 
first gave me the most delicious fiow of spirits, and 
afterwards as comfortable a nap. 

The month of May, which was now begun, it 
seemed reasonable to expect would introduce the 
spring, and drive off that winter which yet main- 
tained its footing on the stage. 1 resolved therefore 
to visit a little house of mine in the country, which 
stands at Ealing, in the county of Middlesex, in the 
best air, I believe, in the whole kingdom, and far 
superior to that of Kensington Gravel-pits ; for the 
gravel is here much wider and deeper, the place 
higher and more open towards the south, whilst it 
is guarded from the north wind by a ridge of hills, 
and from the amelia and smoke of London by its 
distance ; which last is not the fate of Kensington, 
when the wind blows from any corner of the east. 

Obligations to Mr. Ward I shall always confess; 
for I am convinced that he omitted no care in endea- 
vouring to serve me, without any expectation or de- 
sire of fee or reward. 

The powers of Mr. Ward’s remedies want indeed 
no unfair puffs of mine to give them credit; and 
though this distemper of the dropsy stands, I believe, 
first in the list of those over whicli he is always cer- 
tain of triumphing, yet, possibly, there might be 
something particular in my case capable of eluding 
that radical force which had healed so many thou- 
sands. The same distemper, in different constitu- 
tions, may possibly he attended with such different 
symptoms, that to find an infallible nostrum for the 
curing any one distemper in every patient may be 
almost as diilicult as to find a panacea for the cure 
of all. 

But even such a panacea one of the greatesi 
scholars and best of men did lately apprehend he hat 
discovered. It is true, indeed,* he was no physician 
that is, he had not by the forma of his educatioi; 
acquired a right of applying his skill in the art o; 
physic to his own private advantage ; and yet, per- 
haps, it may be truly asserted that no other modem 
hath contributed so mu(;h to make his i>bysic.al skill 
useful to the public ; at least, that none hath under- 
gone the pains of communicating this dis<*overy iii 
writing to the world. The reader, I think, wi‘ 
scarce need to be informed that the writer I mea 
is the late bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, and the dis- 
covery that of the virtues of tar-water. 

I then happened to recollect, upon a hint give: 
me by the inimitable and shamefully-distressed au 
thor of the Female Quixote, that I had many years 
before, from curiosity only,'taken a cursory view of 
bishop Berkeley’s treatise on the virtues of tar- 
water, which I had formerly observed he strongly 
contends to be that real panacea which Sydenham 
supposes to have an existence in nature, though it 
yet remains undiscovered, and perliaps will always 
remain so. 

Upon the reperusal of this book I found the 
bishop only asserting his opinion thnt tar-water 
might be useful in the dropsy, since he had known 
it to have a surprising success in the- cure of a most 
stubborn anasarca, which is indeed no other than, as 
the word implies, the dropsy of the flesh ; and this 
was, at that time, a large part of my complaint, 

After a short trial, therrfore, of a milk diet, which 
I presently found did not suit with my case, I betook 
myself to the bishop’s prescription, and dosed my- 
self every morning and evening with half a pint of 
Ur-water. 

It was no more than three weeks since my last 


tapping, and my belly and limbs were distended 
with water. This did not give me the worse opi- 
don of tar- water ; for I never 8U])po8ed there could 
»e any such virtue in tar-water as immediately to 
carry off a quantity of water already collected. Jor 
my Selitery from this I well knew I must be a^in 
bliged to the trochar ; and that if the tar-water djd 
ne any good at all it must be only by the slowest 
[egrees j and that if it should ever get the better o( 
my distemper it must be by the tedious operation ot 
mdermining, and not by a sudden attack and storm. 

Some visible eft’ects, however, and far beyond what 
my most sanguine hopes could with any modesty 
!xpect, I very soon experienced ; the tar-water hav- 
ng, from the very flrst, lessened my illness, increased 
ly appetite, and added, though in a very slow pro- 
portion, to my bodily strength. 

But if my strength had increas’l^d a little my water 
daily increased much more. So that, by the end of 
May, my belly became again ripe for the trochar, 
iml 1 was a third time tajiped ; upon which, two 
kcry favourable symptoms appearial. I had three 
puirts of water taken from me less than liad been 
aken the last time ; and I bore the relaxation with 
iiiiich less (indeed with scarce any) faintness. 

Those of my physical friends on wliose judgment 
I chiefly depended seemed to think rny only chance 
of life consisted in having the whole summer before 
me ; in which I might hojie to gather suflicient 
strength to encounter the inclemencies of the ensu- 
ing winter. But this change began daily to lessen. 
1 saw the summer mouldering away, or rather, in- 
deed, the year passing away without intending to 
liring on any summer at all. In the whole month 
of May the sun scarce appeared three times. So 
that the early fruits came to the fulness of their 
growth, and to some appearance of ripeness, without 
acquiring any rital maturity ; having wanted the 
heat of the suu to soften and meliorate their juices. 
I saw the dropsy gaining rather than losing ground ; 
the distance growing still shorter between the tap- 
pings. I saw the asthma likewise beginning again 
to become more troublesome. I saw the midsum- 
mer quarter < hawing towards a close. So that I 
conceived, if the Michaelmas quarter should steal off 
ill the same manner, as it was, in my opinion, very 
much to be appreliended it would, I should be deli- 
vered up to the attacks of winter before I recruited 
my forces, so as to be anywise able to withstand them. 

1 now began to recal an intention, which from the 
first dawnings of my recovery I had conceived, of 
removing to a w'armer climate ; and, finding this to 
he approved of by a very eminent physician, I re- 
solved to put it into immediate execution. 

! Aix in Provence was the place first thought on ; 
but the difficulties of getting thither were insuper- 
able. The journey by land, beside the expense of 
it, was infinitely too long and fatiguing; and I could 
hear of no ship that was likely to set out from 
London, within any reasonable time, for Marseilles, 
or any other port in that part of the Mediterranean. 

Lisbon w^as presently fixed on in its room. 1 he 
air here, ns it was near four degrees to the south of 
Aix, must be more wild and warm, and the winter 
shorter and less piercing. 

It was not difficult to find a ship bound to a place 
with which we carry on so immense a trade. Ao** 
cordingly, my brother soon informed me of the ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers which were 
to be found on board a ship that was obliged to sail 
for Lisbon in three days. 

I eagerly embneed the offer, notwithstanding the 
shortness of the time ; and, having given my brother 
full powder to contract for our passage, I began to 
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prepare my family for the voyage v'ith the utmost 
expedition. 

But our great haste was needless ; for the captain 
having twice put off his sailing, 1 at length invited 
him to dinner with me at h'ordhook, a full week 
aftir the time on which he had declared, and that 
with muny asseverations, he must and would weigh 
anchor. 

He dined with me according to his appointment; 
and when all matters were settled between ua left 
me with positive orders to be on board the Wed- 
nesday following, when he declared he would fall 
down the river to Gravesend, aud would not stay a 
moment for the greatest man in the world. 

He advised me to go to Gravesend by land, and 
there wait the arrival of his ship, assigning many 
reasons for this, every one of which was, as I well 
remember, among^hose that had before determined 
me to go on ho<ir(l near the Tow’^er. 

THE VOYAGE. 

Wednesday^ 1754. — On this day the most 

melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found 
me awake at my house at Fordhook. By the light 
of this sun I was, in iny own opinion, last to behold 
and take leave of some of those cr<raturcs on whom 
I doted with a mother-like fondness, guided by 
nature and pjission, and uncured and unhardened 
by all the doctrine of tliat philosophical school where 
I had learned to bear i)airis and to despise death. 

In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature, 

I submitted entirely to her, and she made as great 
a fool of me as slit* had ever done of any w'oinan 
whatsoever ; under pretence of giving me leave to 
, enjoy, slie drew me in to sutler, the eonqiany of my 
little ones during eight hours ; and I doubt not 
whether, in that time, I did not undergo more than 
in all my distemper. 

At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, 
which was no sooner told me than I kiss€?d my 
children round, and went into it with some little 
resolution. My wife, who behaved more like a he- 
roine and philosopher, though at the same time the 
tenderest mother in the world, and my eldest 
daughter, followed me ; sonic friends went with us, 
and others here took their leave ; and I heard my 
behaviour applauded, with many murmurs aud 
praises to which 1 well knew I had no title ; as all 
other such philosophers may, if they have any mo- 
desty, confess on the like occasions. 

In two hours we arrived in Rotherhithc, and im- 
mediately went on board, and were to have sailed 
the next morning ; but, as this was the king’s pro- 
clamation>day, and consequently a holiday at the 
custom-house, the captain could not clear his vessel 
till the Thursday ; fur these holidays are as strictly 
observed as those in tlie popisli calendar, and are 
almost as numerous. I might add that both arc op- 
posite to the genius of trade, and consequently 
hmum publicum* 

To go on board the ship it -was necessary first to 
go into a boat ; a matter of no small difficulty, as I 
had no use of my limlis, and was to be carried by 
men who, though sufficiently sfrong for their bur- 
then, ^ferc, like Archimedes, puzzled to find a steady 
fooling. Of this, as few of my readers have not 
gone into wherries on the Thames, they will easily 
be able to form to themselves an idea. However, 
by the assistance of my friend Mr. Welch, whom I 
never think or speak of but with love and esteem, I 
conquered, this difficulty, as I did aftfunvards that of 
ascending the ship, into which I was hoisted with 
more ease by a chair lifted with pulleys. I was 
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soon seated in a great chair in the cabin, to refresh 
myself after a fatigue which had been more into- 
lerable, in a quarter of a mile’s passage from my 
coach to the ship, than I had before undergone in a 
land-journey of twelve miles, which 1 had travelled 
with the utmost expedition. 

This latter fatigue was, perhaps, somewhat height- 
ened by an indignation which 1 could not prevent 
arising in my mind. I think, upon my entrance 
into the boat, I presented a spectacle of the highest 
horror. The total loss of limbs was apparent to all 
who saw me, and my face contained marks of a 
most diseased state, if not of death itself. Indeed, 
so ghastly was my countenance, that timorous women 
with child had abstained from my liouse, for fear 
of the ill consequences of looking at me. In this 
condition I ran the gauntlope (so I think I may 
justly call it) through rows of sailors and watermen, 
few of whom failed of paying their compliments to 
me by all manner of insults and jests on my misery. 
No man who knew me will think I conceived any 
personal resentment at this behaviour ; but it was a 
lively picture of that cruelty and inhumanity in tlu; 
nature of men which I have often contemplated 
with concern, and which leads the mind into a train 
of very uncomfortable and melancholy thouglits. 
It may be said that this barbarous custom is pecu- 
liar to the English, and of them only to the lowest 
dogr€*e ; that it is an excrescence of an uncontrolled 
licentiousness mistaken for liberty, and never shows 
itself in men who are pf)lished and refined in such 
manner as human nature requires to produce that 
perfection of which it is 8usce])tiblc, and to purge 
away that malevolence of (lis])Osition of which, at our 
birth, we partake in common with the savage creation. 

This may be said, and this is all that can be said ; 
and it is, I am afraid, but little satisfactory to ac- 
count for the inhumanity of those who, while they 
boast of being made after God’s own image, seem 
to bear in their minds a resemblance of the vih'st 
species of brutes ; or rather, imh'ed, of our idea of 
devils ; for I don’t know that any brutes can be 
taxed with such malevolence, 

A sirloin of beef was now placed on the table, fig 
which, though little better than carrion, as mud/ 
was charged by the master of the little paltry ale- 
house who dressed it as would have been demanded 
for all the elegance of the King’s Arms, or any other 
polite tavern or eating-house ; for, indeed, the dif- 
fi'rence between the best house and the worst is, 
that at the former you pay largely for luxury, at the 
latter for nothing. 

Thursday^ June 27. — This morning the captain, 
who Jay on shore at his own house, paid us a visit 
in the cabin, and behaved like an angry bashaw, 
leclaring that, had he known we were not to he 
pleased, he would not have carried us for five hun- 
dred pounds. He added many asseverations that 
he was a gentleman, and despised money ; not for- 
getting 8ev(;ral hints of the presents which had been 
made liim for his cabin, of twenty, thirty, and forty 
guineas^ by several gentlemen, over and above the 
sum for which they had contracted. This behaviour 
greatly surprised, me, as I knew not how to account 
for it, nothing having happened since we parted 
from the captain the evening before in perfect good- 
humour ; and all this broke forth on the first mo- 
ment of his arrival this morning. He did not, how- 
ever, suiier my amazement to have any long con- 
tinuance before he clearly showed me that all this 
was meant only as an apology to introduce another 
procrastination (being the fifth) of his weighing 
anchor, which was now postponed till Saturday, 
for such was his will and pleasura. 
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Besides the disiigreejable situation in which we then 
lay, in the confines of VVapping and Hot herhithe, 
tasting a delicious mixture of the air of both these 
sweet places, and enjoying the concord of sweet 
sounds of seamen, watermen, fish-woinen, oyster- 
women, and of all the vociferous inhabitants of 
both shores, composing altogetlier a greater variety 
of harmony tiian llogarth’s imagination hath brought 
together in that print of his, which is enough to 
make a man deaf to look at — I liad a more urgent 
cause to press our departure, which was, that the 
dropsy, for which I had undergone three tappings, 
seemed to threaten me with a fourth discharge be- 
fore I should reach Lisbon, and when 1 should have 
nobody on board capable of performing the opera- 
tion ; but I was obliged to hearken to the voice of 
reason, if 1 may use the captain’s own words, and to 
rest myself contented. Indeed, there was no alter- 
native within my reach but what would have cost 
me much too dear. 

There arc many evils in society from which people 
of the highest rank are so entirely exempt, that they 
have not the least knowledge or idea of them ; nor 
indeed of the characters whicli arc formed by them. 
Such, for instance, is the conveyance of goods 
and passengers from one place to another. Now 
there is no such thing as any kind of knowledge 
coutemptiblo in itself; and, as tlie particular know- 
ledge I here mean is entirely necessary to the well 
understanding and well enjoying this journal ; and, 
lastly, as in this case the most ignorant will be those 
very readers whose sumisement we chieHy consult, 
aiul to whom we wish to be 8uj)posed principally 
to write, w’c will here enter somewhat largely into 
the discussion of this matter ; the rather, for tliat no 
ancient or modem author (if we can trust the cata- 
legue of doctor Mead’s lihrury) hath ever undertaken 
it, but that it seems (in the style of don Quixote) 
a task reserved for my pen alone. 

When I first conceived this intention I began to 
entertain thoughts of inquiring into the antiquity 
of travelling ; and, as many persons have performed 
in this way (I mean have travelled) at the expense | 
of the public, I flattered myself that the spirit of im- 
proving arts and sciences, and of advancing use- 
ful and substantial learning, w^hich so eminently 
distinguishes this age, and hath given rise to more 
specuhtive societies in Europe than I at present can 
recollect the names of — perhaps, indeed, than I or 
any other, besides their very near neighbours, ever 
heard mentioned — would assist in promoting so curi- 
ous a work ; a work begun with the same views, 
calculated for the same piirpc^ses, and fitted for the 
same uses, with the labours which those right honour- 
able societies have so cheerfully undertaken them- 
st lves, and encouraged in others ; sometimes with 
the highest honours, even with admission into their 
collegi!s, and with enrolment among their members. 

From these societies I promised myself all assist- 
ance ill their power, particularly the communication 
of such valuable manuscripts and records as they 
must be supposed to have collected from those 
obscure ages of antiquity W’hen history yields us 
such imperfect accounts of the residence, and much 
*nore imperfect of the travels, of the human race ; 
unless, perhaps, as a curious and learned member 
of the young Society of Antiquaries is said to have 
hinted his conjectures, that their residence and their 
tr^els were one and the same ; and this discovery 
(Iot such it seems to be) he is said to have owed to 
the lighting by accident on a book, which w'e shall 
have occasion to mention presently, the contents of 
which were then little known to the society. 

The king of Prussia, moreover, who, from a de- 
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gree of benevolence and taste which in either case 
is a rare production in so northern a climate, is the 
great encourager of art and science, I was well 
assured would promote so useful a design, and order 
his archives to be searched on my behalf. 

But after well weighing all these advantages, and 
much meditation on the order of my* w ork, my 
whole design was subverted in a moment by hearing 
of the discovery just mentioiieil to have been made 
by the young antiquary, who, from the most ancient 
record in the world (though I don’t find the society 
are all agreed on this point), one long preceding the 
date of the earliest modern collections, either of 
looks or butterflies, none of which pretend to go 
btyond the flood, shows us that the first man was a 
traveller, and that he and his family were scarce 
settled in Paradise before they disliked their own 
home, and became passengers to another place. 
Hence it appears that the humour of travelling is 
as old as the human race, and that it was their curse 
from the beginning. 

By this discovery my plan became much shortened, 
and I found it only necessary to treat of the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers from place to 
place ; ^rhich, not being universally known, seemed 
proper to be explained before we examined into its 
original. There are indeed two diflerent ways of 
tracing all things used by the historian and the anti- 
quary ; these are upwards and downwards. The 
former shows you how things are, and leaves to 
others to discover when they began to be so. The 
latter shows you how things were, and loaves their 
present existence to be examined by others. Hence 
the former is more useful, the latter more curious. 
The former receives the thanks of inaukind ; the 
latter of tliut valuable part, the virtuosi. 

In explaining, therefore, this mystery of carrying 
goods and passengers from one place to another, 
hitherto so profound a secret to the very best of our 
readers, w'e shall pursue the historical method, and 
endeavour to shoAV by w hat means it is at present 
performed, referring the more curious inquirer 
either to some other pen or to some other oppor- 
tunity. 

Now there arc tw’o general ways of performing 
(if God permit) this conveyance, viz, by land and 
water, both of w'hich have much variety ; that by 
laud being performed iu different vehicles, such as 
coaches, caravans, waggons, &c.; and that by water 
iu ships, barges, and boats, of various sizes and 
denominations. But, as all these methods of con- 
veyance are formed on the same principles, they 
agree so well together, that it is fully sulKcient to 
comprehend them all in the general view, witliout 
descending to such minute particulars as would dis- 
tinguish one method from another. 

Common to all of these is one general principle, 
that, as the gooils to be conveyed are usually tlui 
larger, so they are to be chieHy considered in the 
conveyance ; the ow’ncr being indeed little more 
than an appendage to his trunk, or box, or bale, 
or at best a small part of bis own baggage, very 
little care is to be taken in stowing or packing them 
up with convenience to himsclt ; for tlic conveyance 
is not of passengers and goods, but of goods and 

passengers. , . , 

Secondly, from this conveyance arises a new kind 
of relation, or rather of subjection, in the society, 
by which the passenger becomes bound in allogiunce 
to his conveyer. This allegiance is indeed only 
temporary and local, but the most absolute during 
its continuance of any known in Great Britain, and, 
to say truth, scarce consistent wdlh the liberties 
of u free pct»ple, nor could it be reconciled with 
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them, did it not move downwards ; a circumstance 
universally apprehended to be incompatible to all 
kinds of slavery; for Aristotle in his Politics hath 
proved abundantly to my satisfaction that no men 
are born to be slaves, except barbarians ; and these 
only to such as are not themselves barbarians ; and 
indeed Air. Alontcsqueiu hath carried it very little 
farther in the case of the Africans ; the real truth 
being that no man is born to be a slave, unless to 
him who is able to make him so. 

Thirdly, this subjection is absolute, and consists 
of a perfect resignation both of body and soul to 
the disposal of another ; after which resignation, 
during a certain time, his subject retains no more 
power over his own will than an Asiatic slave, or 
an English wife, by the laws of both countries, and 
by the customs of one of them. If I should men- 
tion the instance of a stage-coachman, many of my 
readers would recognise the truth of what I have 
here observed ; all, indeed, that ever have been un- 
der the dominion of that tyrant, Avho in this free 
country is as absolute as a Turkish baaliaw. In | 
tWo particulars only his.power is defective ; ho can- 
not press you into his service, and if you enter 
yourself at one place, on condition of being dis- 
charged at a certain time at another, he is obliged 
to perform his agreement, if God permit, but all 
the intermediate time you arc absolutely under his 
government; he carries you how he will, when he 
will, and whither he will, provided it bo not much 
out of the road ; you have nothing to eat or to drink, 
but what, and when, and where he pleases. Nay, 
you cannot sleep unless he pleases you should ; for 
he will order you sometimes out of bed at midnight 
and hurry you away at a moment’s warning : indeed, 
if you can sleep in his vehicle he cannot prevent it ; 
nay, indeed, to give him his due, this he is ordinarily 
disposed to encourage ; for the earlier he forces you 
to rise in the morning, the more time he will give 
you in the heat of the day, sometimes even six hours 
at an ale-house, or at their doors, where he always | 
gives you the same indulgence which he allows ! 
himself ; and for this he is generally very moderate 
in his demands. I have known a whole bundle of 
passengers charged no more than half-a-crown for 
being suffered to remain quiet at an ale-house door 
for above a whole hour, and that even in the hottest 
day in summer. 

But as this kind of tyranny, though it hath escaped 
our political writers, hath been I think touched by 
our dramatic, and is more trite among the generality 
of readers ; and as this and all other kinds of such 
subjection are alike unknown to my friends, I will 
quit the passengers by land, and treat of those who 
travel by water ; for whatever is said on this subject 
is applicable to both alike, and we may bring them 
together as closely as they are brought in the lituigy, 
when they are recommended to the prayers of all Chris- 
tian congregations ; and (which 1 have often lliought 
very remarkable) where they are joined with other 
miserable wretches, such as women in labour, people 
in sickness, infants just born, prisoners and captives. 

Goods and passengers are conveyed by water in 
divers vehicles, tlie principal of which being a ship, 
it shall suffice to mention that alone. Jiere the 
tyrant doth not derive his title, as the stage-coach- 
man doth, from the vehicle itself in which he stows 
bis goods and passengers, but he is called Uie captain 
— a word of such various use and uncertain signifi- 
cation, that it seems very difficult to fix any positive 
idea to it : if, indeed, there be any general meaning 
which may comprehend all its different uses, that of 
the head or chief of any body of men seems to be 
most capable of this comprehension; for whether 


they be a company of soldiers, a crew of sailonr, 
or a gang of rogues, he who is at the head of them 
is always styled the captain. 

The particular tyrant whose fortune it was to 
stow us aboard laid a farther claim to this appella- 
tion than the bare command of a vehicle of con- 
veyance. He had been the captain of a privateer, 
which he chose to call being in the king’s service, 
and thence derived a right of hoisting the military 
ornament of a cockade over the button of his hat. 
He likewise wore a sword of no ordinary lengtli 
by his side, with which he swaggered in his cabin, 
among the wretches his passengers, whom he had 
stowed in cupboards on each side. He was a person 
of a very singular character. He had taken it into 
his head that he was a gentleman, from those very 
reasons tliat proved he was not one ; and to show 
himself a fine gentleman, by a behaviour wiiich 
seemed to insinuate lie had never seen one. He 
was, inoreo\er, a man of gallantry; at the age of 
seventy he had the tinicaliiess of sir Courtly Nice, 
with the roughness of Surly ; and, while he was 
deaf himself, had a voice capable of deafening all 
othci*8. 

Now, as I saw myself in danger by the delays of 
the captain, who was, in reality, waiting for more 
freight, and as the wind had been long nested, as it 
were, in the south-west, where it constantly blew 
hurricanes, I began with great reason to apprehend 
that our voyage might be long, and that my belly, 
which began already to be inueh extendiHl, would 
require the water to be let out at a time when no 
assistance was at hand ; though, indeed, the captain 
comforted me with assurances that he had a pretty 
young fellow on bounl who acted as his surgeon, us 
I found he likewise did as steward, cook, butler, 
sailor. In short, he had as many offices as Scrub in 
the play, and went through them all wdth great dex 
terity ; this of surgeon was, perhaps, the only one 
in which his skill was somewhat deficient, at least 
that branch of tapping for the dropsy ; for he very 
ingenuously and modestly confessed he had never 
seen the operation performed, nor was possessed of 
that chirurgical instrument with which it is per- 
formed. 

Friday^ June 28. — By way of prevention, there- 
fore, I this day sent for my Iriend Mr. Hunter, the 
great surgeon and anatomist of Covent-garden ; and, 
though my belly was not yet very full and tight, let 
out ten quarts of water ; tlie young sea-surgeon at- 
tended the operation, not as a performer, but as a 
student. 

I was now eased of the greatest apprehension which 
I had from the length of the passage ; and I told the 
captain I was become indifferent us to the time of 
his sailing. lie expressed much satisfaction in this 
declaration, and at hearing from me that I found 
myself, since my ta])ping, much lighter and better. 
In this, I believe, he was sincere ; for he was, as we 
shall have occasion to observe more than once, a 
very good-natured man ; and, as he was a very brave 
one too, 1 found that the heroic constancy with which 
I had borne nn operation that is attended with scarce 
any degree of pain had not a little raised me in his 
esteem. That he might adhere, therefore, in 
most religious and rigorous manner to his word, 
when he had no longer any temptation from interest 
to break it, as he had no longer any hopes of more 
goods or passengers, he ordered his ship to fall down 
to Gravesend on Sunday morning, and there to wai 
his arrival. . 

Sunday^ June 90 . — Nothing worth notice 
till tliat morning, when my poor wife, after pat'sing 
a night in the utmost torments of the toothache. rtJ' 
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•oWed to have it drawn. I despatched therefore a 
servant into Wapping to bring in haste the best tooth- 
drawer he could find. He soon found out a female 
of great eminence in the art ; but when he brought 
her to the boat, at the water-side, they were informed 
that the ship was gone ; for indeed she had set out 
a few minutes after his quitting her ; nor did the 
pilot, who well knew the errand on which I had sent 
iny servant, think fit to wait a moment for his re- 
turn, or to give me any notice of his setting out, 
though I had very patiently attended the delays of 
the captain four days, after many solemn promises 
of weighing anchor every one of the three last. 

But of all the petty bashaws or turbulent tyrants 
I ever beheld, this sour-faced pilot was the worst 
tempered ; for, during the time that he had the guid- 
ance of the ship, which was till we arrived in the 
Downs, he complied with no one’s desires, nor did 
he give a civil word, or indeed a civil look, to any on 
board. 

The tooth-drawer, who, as I said before, was one 
of groat eminence among her neighbours, refused to 
follow the ship ; so that my man made himself the 
best of his way, and with some difficulty came up 
with us before we were got under full sail ; for after 
that, as we had both wind and tide wiMi us, he would 
have found it impossible to overtake the ship till 
she was come to an anchor at (iravesend. 

The morning was fair and bright, and we had a 
passage thither, I think, as pleasant as can be con- 
ceived ; for, take it with all its advantages, particu- 
larly the number of fine ships you are always sure 
of seeing by the way, there is nothing to equal it in 
all the rivers of the world. The yards of Deptford 
and of Woolwich are noble sights, and give us a just 
idea of the great perfection to which we are arrived 
in building those floating castles, and the figure which 
we may always make in Europe among the other 
maritime powers. That of Woolwich, at least, very 
strongly imprinted this idea on my mind ; for there 
was now on the stocks there the Iloyal Auiie, s\ip- 
posed to be the largest ship ever built, and which 
contains ten carriage-guns more than had ever yet 
equipped a first-rate. 

It is true, perhaps, that there is more of ostenta- 
tion than of real utility in ships of this vast and un- 
wieldy burden, w'hich are rarely capable of acting 
against an enemy ; but if the building such contri- 
butes to preserve, among other nations, the notion 
of the British superiority in naval afiairs, the expense, 
though very great, is well incurred, and the ostenta- 
tion is laudable and truly political. Indeed, I should 
be sorry to allow that Holland, France, or Spain, 
possessed a vessel larger and more beautiful than the 
largest and most beautiful of ours ; for this honour T 
would always administer to the pride of our sailors, 
who should challenge it from all their neighbours 
with truth and success. And sure I am that not 
our honest tars alone, but every inhabitant of this 
island, may exult in the comparison, when he con- 
siders the king of Great Britain as a maritime prince, 
in opposition to any other prince in Europe ; but I 
am not so certain that the same idea of superiority 
will result from comparing our land forces with those 
of many other crowned heads. In numbers they ail 
far exceed us, and in the goodness and splendour of 
their troops many nations, particularly the Germans 
and French, and perhaps the Dutch, cast us at a 
distance ; for, however we may flatter ourselves with 
the Edwards and Henrys of former ages, the change 
ol the whole art of war since those days, by which 
the advantage of personal strength is in a manner 
entirely lost, hath produced a change in military af- 
fairs to the advantage of our enemies. As for our 


successes in later days, if they were not entirely owing 
to the superior genius of our general, they were not 
a little due to the superior force of his money. In- 
deed, if we should arraign marshal Saxe of ostenta • 
tioii when he showed his army, drawn up, to our 
captive general, the day after the battle of La Val, 
we cannot say that the ostentation was entirely vain ; 
since he certainly showed him an army which had 
not been often equalled, either in the number or 
goodness of the troops, and which, in those respects, 
so far exceeded ours, that none can ever cast any re- 
flection on the brave young prince who could not 
reap the laurels of conquest in that day ; but his 
retreat will bo always mentioned as an addition to 
his glory. 

In our marine the case is entirely the reverse, and 
it must he our own fault if it doth not continue so ; 
jor continue so it will as long as the flourishing state 
of our trade shall support it, and this support it can 
never want till our legislature shall cease to give 
sufficient attention to the protection of our trade, 
and our magistrates want sufficient power, ability, 
and honesty, to execute the laws : a circumstance 
not to be apprehended, as it cannot happen till our 
senates and our benches shall be filled with the 
blindest ignorance, or with the blackest corruption. 

Besides the ships in the docks, we saw many on 
the water : the yachts are sights of great parade, 
and the king’s body yacht is, I believe, unequalled 
in any country for convenience as well as magni- 
ficence ; both which are consulted in building and 
equipping her with the most exquisite art and w’ork- 
manship. 

We saw likewise several Indiamen just returned 
from their voyage. These are, I believe, the largest 
and finest vessels which are anywhere employed in 
commercial affairs The colliers, likewise, which 
are very numerous, and even assemble in fleets, are 
ships of great bulk ; and if wc descend to those used 
in the American, African, and European trades, 
and pass through those which visit our own coasts, 
to the small craft that lie between Chatham and the 
Tower, the whole forms a most pleasing object to 
the eye, as Avell as highly warming to the heart of 
an Eiiglishinan who has any degree of love for his 
country, or can recognise any eflcct of the patriot in 
his constitution. 

Lastly, the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, which 
presents so delightful a front to the water, and doth 
such honour at once to its builder and the nation, 
to the great skill and ingenuity of the one, and to 
the no less sensible gratitude of the other, very pro- 
perly closes the account of this scene ; which may 
well appear romantic to those who have not them- 
selves seen that, in this one instance, truth and 
reality are capable, perhaps, of exceeding the power 
of fiction. 

When we had passed by Greenwich »ve saw only 
two or three gentlemen’s houses, all of very mode- 
rate account, till we reached Gravesend : these are 
all on the Kentish shore, which affords a much ‘^rie^ 
wholesomer, and pleasanter situation, then doth 
that of its opposite, Essex. Uhis circumstance, I 
own, is somewhat surprising to me, when I reflect 
on the numerous villas that crowd the river from 
Chelsea upwards as for as Shepperton, where the 
narrower channel affords not half so noble a pros- 
pect, and where the continual succession of the 
small craft, like the frequent repetition of all things, 
which have nothing in them great, beautiful, or 
admirable, tire the eye, aud give ua dwta.to and 
aversion, instead of pleasure. With soihe of these 
situations, such as Barnes, Mortlake, &c., even the 
shore of Etsex might contend, not upon very une- 
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pal terms ; but on the Kentish borders there are 
oiaiiy spots to be chosen by the builder which 
might justly claim the preference over almost the 
very finest of those in Middlesex and Surrey. 

How shall we account for this depravity in taste 1 
for surely there are none so very mean and con- 
temptible as to bring the pleasure of seeing a num- 
ber of little wherries, gliding along after one another, 
m competition with what we enjoy in viewing a 
succession of ships, with all their sails expanded to 
the winds, bounding over the waves before us. 

And here I cannot pass by another observation on 
the deplorable want of taste in our enjoyments, 
which we show by almost totally neglecting the pur- 
suit of what seems to me tlie highest degree of 
amusement; this is, the sailing ourselves in little 
vessels of our own, contrived only for our case and 
accommodation, to which such situations of our 
villas as I have recommended wouUl be so con- 
venient, and even necessary. 

This amusement, I confess, if enjoyed in any per- 
fection, would be of tho expensive kind ; hut such 
expense would not exceed the reach of a moderate 
fortune, and would fall very short of the prices 
which are daily paid for pleasures of a far inferior 
rate. The truth, I believe, is, that sailing in the 
manner I have just mentioned is a pleasure rather 
unknown, or unthought of, tlian rejected by those 
who have experienced it; unless, perhaps, the ap- 
prehension of danger or sca-sickness may be sup- 
posed, by the timorous and delicate, to make too 
large deductions— -insisting that all their enjoyments 
shall come to tliein pure and uninixed, and being 
oer ready to cry out, 

Nocet crapU doloro voluptas. 

This, however, was my present case ; for the ease 
and lightness which 1 felt from my tapping, the 
gaiety of the morning, the pleasant sailing with wind 
and tide, and the many agrc<!able objects w'ith which 
I was constantly entertained during tlie wliole way, 
were all suppressed and overcome by the single con- 
sideration of my wife’s pain, w liich continued incess- 
antly to torment her till we came to an anchor, 
when I despatched a mcssengcT in great haste for 
the best reputed operator in Gravesend. A surgeon 
of some eminence now appeared, who did not decline 
tooth-drawing, though he certainly would have been 
oifciided with the ap[)(jllatlon of tooth-drawer no less 
than his brethren, the meuihers of that venerable 
body, would be with that of barber, since the late 
separation between those long-united companies, 
by which, if the surgeons have gained much, the 
barbers are supposed to have lost very little. 

This able and careful person (for so I sincerely 
believe he is) after examining tlie guilty tooth, de- 
clared that it was such a rotten shell, and so placed 
at the very remotest cud of the upper jaw, where it 
W'as in a manner covered and secured by a large line 
firm tooth, that he despaired of his power of draw- 
ing it. 

iHe said, indeed, more to my wife, and used more 
rhetoric to dissuade her from having it drawn, than 
is generally employed to persuade young ladies to 
prefer a pain of three moments to one of three 
month’s continuance, especially if those young ladies 
happen to be past forty and fifty years of age, when, 
by submitting to support a racking torment, the 
anly good circumstance attending which is, it is so 
short that scarce one in a thousand can cry out 1 
feel it, they are to do a violence to their charms, and 
lose one of those beautiful holders with which alone 
sir Courtly Nice declares a lady can ever lay hold of 
his heart. 

He said at hi»t so much, and scernod to eusoii ^o 


justly, that I came over to his side, and assisted him 
ill prevailing on my wife (for it was no easy malter) 
to resolve on keeping her tooth a little longer, and 
to apply palliatives only for relief. These were 
opium applied to the tooth, and blisters behind the 
ears. 

Whilst we were at dinner this day in the cabin, 
on a sudden the window on one side was beat into 
the room with a crash as if a twenty-pounder ba<l 
been discharged among us. We wme all alarmed 
at the suddenness of the accident, for wliich, how- 
ever, we were soon able to account, for the sash, 
which was shivered all to pieces, was ])ur8ued into 
the middle of the cabin by the bowsprit of a little 
ship culled a cod-smack, the master of which made 
us aiiieiids for running (carelessly at best) against 
us, and injuring the ship, in the sea-way ; tliat is to 
say, by damning us all to hell, and uttering several 
pious wishes that it had done us much more mischief. 
All which were answ'ered in their own kind and 
phrase by our men, between whom and the other 
:!rew a dialogue of oaths and scurrility was can i(;d on 
as long as they continued in each other’s lieaving. 

It is difficult, 1 think, to assign a safisfactorv rea- 
son why sailors in general should, of all others, 
think themselves entirely discharged from the com. 
mon bands of humanity, and should seem to glory 
in the language and beliaviour of savages! They 
see more of the world, and have, most of them, a 
more erudite education than is the portion of land- 
men of their degree. Nor do 1 believe that in any 
country they visit ( Holland itself not excepted) tlu'v 
cull ever find a parallel to what daily passes on tlie 
river Thames. Is it that they think true courage 
(for they are the bravest fellows upon earth) ineon- 
sisteiit w’itli all the gentleness of a humane carriage, 
and that the contempt of civil order springs up in 
minds but little cultivated at the same time and 
from the same principles with the contempt of danger 

and death# Is it ? in short, it is so; and how 

it comes to be so 1 leave to form a question in the 
Robin Hood Society, or to be propounded for solu- 
ion among the enigmas in the Woman’s Almanac 
for the next year. 

Monday^ July 1. This day Mr, Welch took his 
leave of me after dinner, as did a young lady of her 
sister, who was proceeding with my wife to Lisbon. 
'J’hey both set out together in a post-chaise for 
London. 

Soon after their departure our ciibin, wlicie my 
wife and I were sitting together, w’as visited by two 

fliaiis, whose appearance greatly corresponded with 
that of the slieiiti'’s, or rallier the kiiight-inarsliars 
bailiils. One of these especially, who seemed tc 
affifct a more than ordinary degree of rudeness and 

oUniee, came in without any kind of cejreniony, 
with a broad gold lace on bis hat, which was cocked 
with much military fierceness on his head. An 
iiikhoru at his button-hole and some papers in his 
hand sufficiently assured me what he was, and 1 
asked him if he and his companion were not custom- 
house officers ; he answered with sufficimit dignity 
that they were, as an mibrmalion which he seemed 
to conclude would strike the hearer with awe, and 
suppress all farther in(|uiry ; but, on the contrary, J 
[M'oceeded to ask of what rank he was in the cus- 
tom-house, and, receiving an answer from his com- 
panion, as I ifincinher, that the genlleiiian was a 
riding surveyor, 1 replied that he might be a riding 
surveyor, hut could he no gentleman, for that none 
who had any title to that denomination would 
break into the presence of a lady witliout an apo- 
logy or even moving his hat. He then took ti»« 
covering from his head and Iftid it on the table# 
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Raying, he asked pardon, and blamoa trie mate, who 
aho l<i, he said, have informed iiim if anj personb u*' 
distinction wore below, 1 told him he n ight guess 
by oar appearance (which, perhaps, was rather 
more than could be said witli the strictest adher- 
ence to trutii) that he was before a gentleman and 
lady, which should teach him to be very civil in 
his Dohaviour, though we should not happen to be 
of that number whom the world calls people of 
fashion and distinction. However, 1 said, that as he 
scorned sensible of his error, and had asked pardon, 
the lady would permit him to put his hat on again 
if he chose it. This lie refused with some degree 
of surliness, and failed not to convince me that, if 1 
should condescend to become more gentle, he would 
soon grow more rude. 

1 now renewed a reflection, which I have often 
seen occasion to make, that there is nothing so in- 
congruous in nature as any kind of power with low- 
ness of mind and of ability, and that there is nothing 
more deplorable than the want of truth lu the 
whiiu'^ical notion of Plato, who tells us that “ Saturn, 
well knowing the state of human affairs, gave us 
kings and rulers, not of human but divine original; 
for, as we make not sheplnu-ds of sheep, nor oxherdu 
of oxen, nor goatherds of goats, but place some of 
our own kind over all as being better and titter to 
govern them ; in the same manner were demons by 
the divine love set over us as a race of beings of a 
superior order to men, and who, with great ease to 
themselves, might regulate our affairs and establish 
peace, modesty, freedom, and justice, and, totally 
destroying all sedition, might complete the happi- 
ness of the human raeo. So far, at least, may even 
now he said with truth, that in all states wliich are un- 
der the governineiit of mere man, without any divine 
assistance., there is nothing but labour and misery to 
be found. From what 1 have said, therefore, we 
may at least learn, with our utmost endeavours, to 
imitate the Saturnian institution; borrowing all as- 
sistance from our immortal part, wliile we jiay to 
this the strictest obedience, we should form both 
our private economy and public policy from its*: 
dictates. By this dispensation of our immortal 
minds we are to establish a law and to call it by that 
name. Hut if any government be in the hands of a 
single person, of the few, or of the many, an<l such 
governor or governors shall abandon iiimself or 
themselves to the unbridled pursuit of the wildest 
pleasures or desires, unable to restrain any passion, 
hut possessed with an insatiable bad disease ; if such 
shall attempt to govern, and at the same lime to 
trample on all laws, there can be no means of ju-e- 
servation left for the wretched people.” Plato^e 
keg., lib. iv. p. 713, c. 714, edit. Serrani. w 

It is true that Plato is here treating of the highest 
nf sovereign power in a static, but it ijs as tr\ie that 
his observations are general and nny be applied 
to all inferior powers ; and, indecil, every suhonli- 
iiate degree is immediately derived from the highest ; 
and, as it is equally protecteil by the same force 
and sanctified by the same authority, is alike dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the subject. 

Of all powers, perhaps, there Is none so sanctified 
and protected as this which U under our present 
consideration. So numerous, imleed, and strong, 
are the sanctions given to it by many acts of pailia- 
ttient, that, having once established the laws of cus- 
toms on merchandise, it seems to have been the 
*Jole view of the legislature to strengthen the hands 
and to protect the persons of the officers who be- 
came estahlished by those laws, mary of whom arc 
Ro far from hearing any resemblance to the Satur- 
nian institution, and to be chosen from a degree of 


I beings superior to the rest of the human race, that 
♦hey sometimes seem industriously picked out of 
the lowest and vilest orders of luaiikind. 

There is, indeed, nothing so useful to man in 
general, nor so beneficial to particular societies and 
individuals, as trade. This is that alma mater at 
whose plentiful breast all mankind are nourished. 
It is true, like other parents, she is not always equally 
indulgent to all her children, but, though she gives 
to her favourites a vast proportion of redundancy 
and superttuity, there are very few whom she re- 
fuses to supply with the conveniences, and none with 
the necessaries, of life. 

Such a benefactress as this must naturally be be- 
loved by mankind in general ; it would be wonder- 
ful, therefore, if her interest was not considered by 
tliem and protected from the fraud arid violence of 
»onie of licr ndjcllious oHspring, who, coveting more 
than their share or more than she thinks proper to 
allow them, are daily employed in meditating tnis- 
clnef against her, and in endeavouring to steal 
from their brethren those shares which this great 
alma mater had allowed them. 

At length our governor came on board, and about 
six in the evening we weighed anchf)r, and fell down 
to the Nore, whither our passage was extremely 
pleasant, the evening being very delightful, the 
iiiouiL just past the full, and both wind and tide 
favourable to us. 

Tuesday ^ July 2. — This morning we again set sail, 
under all the advantages we hud enjoyed the even- 
ing before. This day wc left the shore of Essex and 
coasted along Kent, ])assing by the pleasant island 
of Thanet, which is an island, and that of Sheppy, 
which is not an island, and about three o’clock, the 
wind being now full in our teeth, we came to an 
anchor in the Downs, within two miles of Deal. — 
My wife, having suttered intolerable pain from her 
tooth, again renewed her resolution of having it 
drawn, and another surgeon was sent for from Deal, 
but with no better success than the former. He 
likewise declined the operation, for the same reason 
which had been assigned by the former : however, 
such was her resolution, backed wi,th puin, that he 
was obliged to make the attempt, which concluded 
more in honour of his judgment than of his operation ; 
for, after liaving put my poor wdfe to inexpressible 
torment, he was obliged to leave her tooth in statu 
qw; and she had now' the comfortable prospect of a 
long fit of pain, which might have lasted her whole 
voyage, without any possibility of relief. 

in these pleasing sensations, of which I had my 
just share, nature, overcome with fatigue, about 
eight in the evening resigned her to rest — a circum- 
stance which would have given me some happiness, 
could 1 have known how to employ those spirits 
who wa*rc raised by it ; but, imlortunately for me, 

I W 9 S left in a disposition of enjoying an agreeable 
hour without the assistance of a coiujianion, which 
has always appeared to me necessary to such enjo} • 
meat; my daughter and her companion were both 
retired sea-sick to bed ; the other passengers were a 
rude school-boy of fourteen years old and an illite- 
rate Portuguese friar, who understood no language 
but his own, in which I had not the least smattering 
The captain was the only person left in whose con- 
versation I might indulge myself ; but unluckily, 
besides a total ignorance of everything in the world 
hut a ship, lie had the misfortune of being so deaf, 
that to make him hear, I will not say understand, 
mv words, I must run the risk of conveying them to 
the ears of my wife, who, though in anortier room 
rcalled I think, the state-room— being, indeed, a 
most stately apartment, capable of containing one 
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•iTiinan body in len^h, if not very tall, and three 
bodies in breadth), lay asleep within a yard of me. 
In this situation necessity and choice were one and 
the same thing ; the captain and f sat down togetlie; 
to a small bowl of punch, over which we both soon 
fell fast asleep, and so concluded the evening. 

Wednesday, July 3. — This morning I awaked at 
four o'clock, for my distemper seldom suffered me 
to sleep later. I presently got uj), and had the plea- 
sure of enjoying the sight of a tempestuous sea for 
four hours before the captain was stirring j for he 
loTed to indulge himself iu morning slumbers, which 
were attended with a wind-music, much more agree- 
able to the performers than to the hearers, especially 
such as have, as I had, the privilege of sitting in the 
orchestra. At eight o’clock the captain rose, and 
sent his boat on shore. I ordered my man likewise 
to go in it, as my distemper was not of that kind 
which entirely deprives us of appetite. Now, though 
the captain had well victualled his ship with all 
manner of salt provisions for the voyage, and had 
added great quantities of fresh stores, particularly of 
vegetables, at Gravesend, such as beans and peas, 
which had been on board only two days, and had 
possibly not been gathered above two more, I appre- 
hended I could provide better for myself at Deal 
than the ship’s ordinary seemed to promise. I ac- 
cordingly sent for fresh provisions of all kinds from 
the shore, in order to put off tlic evil day of starving 
as long as possible. My man returned with moat of 
the articles I sent for, and now I thought myself in 
a condition of living a week on my own provisions. 

I therefore ordered my own dinner, which I wanted 
nothing but a cook to dress and a proper fire to 
dress It at ; but those were not to be had, nor indeed 
any addition to my roast mutton, except the pleasure 
of the captain’s coinpany, with that of the other pas- 
eengers; for my wife coiitiinied the whole day in a 
state of dozing, and my other females, whose sick- 
ness did not abate by the rolling of the ship at an- 
chor, seemed more inclined to empty their stomachs 
than to fill them. Thus I passed the whole day 
(except about an hour at dinner) by myself, and the 
evening concluded with the captain as the preceding 
one had done ; one comfortable piece of news he 
communicated to me, which was, that ho had no 
doubt of a prosperous wind in the morning ; but as 
he did not divulge the reasons of this confidence, and 
as I saw none myself besides the wind being directly 
opposite, my faith in this prophecy was not strong 
enough to build any great hopes upon. 

Thursday, July 4. — This morning, however, the 
captain seemed resolved to fulfil his own predictions, 
whether the wind would or no; he accordingly 
weighed anchor, and, taking the advantage of the 
tide when the wind was not very boisttuous, he 
hoisted his sails ; aud, as if his power had been no I 
less absolute over jEolus than it was over Neptune, 
he forced the wind to blow him on in its own despite. 

But as all men who have ever been at sea well ; 
know how weak such attempts are, and want no 
authorities of Scripture to prove that the most abso- 
lute power of a captain of a ship is very contempt- 
ible in the wind’s eye, so did it befal our noble 
commander, who, having struggled with the wind 
three or four hours, was obliged to give over, and 
lost in a few minutes all that he had been so long 
gaining ; in short, we returned to our former station, 
and once more cast anchor in the neighbourhood of 
Deal. 

Here, , though we lay near the shore, that we 
mi^hl promise ourselves all the emolument which 
could be derived from it, we found ourselves de- | 
ceived ; and that we might with as much conve- * 


niency be out of the sight of land ; for, except isheii 
the captain launched fortli his own boat, which he 
did always with great reluctance, we were incapable 
of procuiing anything from Deal, but at a price too 
exorbitant, and beyond the reach even of modern 
luxury — the fare of a boat from Deal, which lay at 
two miles’ distance, being at least three half-crowns, 
and, if we had been in any distress for it, as many 
half-guineas ; for these good people consider the sea 
as a large common appendant to their manor, in 
which when they find any of their fellow-creatures 
impounded, they conclude that they have a full right 
of making them pay at their own discretion for their 
deliverance: to say the truth, whether it be that 
men who live on the sea-shore are of an amphibious 
kind, and do not entirely partake of human nature, 
or whatever else may be the reason, they are so far 
from taking any share in the. distresses of mankind, 
or of being moved with any compassion for them, 
that they look upon them as blessings showered 
down from above, and which the more they improve 
to their own use, the greater is their gratitude and 
piety. Thus at Gravesend a sculler requires a 
shilling for going less way than he would row iu 
London for threepence ; and at Deal a boat often brings 
more profit in a day than it can produce in London 
in a week, or perhaps in a month ; in both places 
the owner of the boat founds his demand on the 
necessity and distress of one who stands more or less 
iu absolute want of his assistance, and witli the 
urgency of these always rises in the exorbitancy of 
his demand, without ever considering that, from 
these verj' circumstances, the power or ease of gra- 
tifying such demand is in like proportion lessened. 
Now, as I am unwilling that some conclusions, which 
may be, I am aware, too justly drawn from these 
observations, should be imputed to human nature in 
general, I have endeavoured to account for them in 
a way more consistent with the goodness and dignity 
of that nature. However it be, it seems a little to 
reflect on the governors of such monsters that they 
do not take some means to restrain these imposi- 
tions, and prevent them from triumphing any longer 
in the miseries of those who are, in many circum- 
stances at least, tlieir fellow-creatures, and consider- 
ing the distresses of a wretched seaman, from his 
being wrecked to his being barely wind- bound, as a 
blessing sent among them from above, and calling it 
by that blasphemous name. 

Friday, July 5. — This day I sent a servant on 
board a man-of-war that was stationed here, with 
my compliments to the captain, to represent to him 
the distress of the ladies, and to desire the favour 
oLhis long-boat to conduct us to Dover, at about 
siwn miles' distance ; and at the same time pre- 
sumed to make use of a'great lady’s name, the wife 
of the first lord commissioner of the admiralty, who 
would, 1 told him, be pleased with any kindness 
shown by him towards us in our miserable condi- 
tion. And this I am convinced was true, from the 
humanity of the lady, though she was entirely un- 
known to me. 

The captain returned a verbal answer to a long 
letter, acquainting me that what I desired could 
not be complied with, it being a favour not in his 
power to grant. This might be, and I suppose was, 
true ; but it is as true that, if he was able to write 
and had pen, ink, and paper on board, he might 
have sent a written answer, and that it was the part 
of a gentleman so to have done ; but this is a cha- 
racter seldom maintained on the watery element, 
especially by those who exercise any power on it. 
Every commander of a vessel here seems to thin 
himself entirely free from all those rules of decency 
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fcnd civility which direct and restrain the conduct of 
the members of a society on shore ; and each, claim- 
ing absolute dominion in his little wooden world, 
rules by his own laws and his own discretion. I do 
not, indeed, know so pregmuit an instance of the 
dangerous consequences of absolute power, and its 
aptness to intoxicate the mind, as that of those pett) 
tyrants, who become such in a moment, from very 
well-disposed and social members of that com- 
munion in which they affect no superiority, but 
live in an orderly state of legal subjection with their 
fellow- citizens. 

^turdayt July 6. — This morning our commander, 
d(jclaring he was sure the wind would change, took 
the advantage of an ebbing tide, and weighed his 
anchor. II is assurance, however, had the same 
completion, and his endeavours the same success, 
with his former trial ; and he was soon obliged to 
return once more to his old quarters. Just before 
we let go our anchor, a small sloop, rather than 
submit to yield us an inch of way, ran foul of our 
sliip, and carried off her bowsprit. This obstinate 
frolic would have cost those aboard the sloop very 
dear, if our steersman had not been too generous 
to exert his superiority, the certain consequence of 
which would have been the immediate sinking of 
the other. Tliis contention of the inferior with a 
might capable of crushing it in an instant may 
seem to argue no small share of folly or madness, 
as well us of impudence ; but I am convinced there 
is very little danger in it; contempt is a port to 
which the pride of man submits to Hy with reluct- 
ant?, but those who are within it arc always in a 
place of the most assured security ; for whosoever 
throw's away his sword prefers, indeed, a less ho- 
nourable but much safer means of avoiding danger 
than he who defends himself with it. And here we 
shall offer another distinction, of tlie truth of which 
much reading and experience have well convinced 
ns, that as in the most absolute governments there 
is a regular progression of slavery do^vn wards, from 
the to[) to the bottom, the mischief of which is sel- 
dom felt with any great force and bitterness but by 
tile next immediate degree; so in the most dissolute 
and anarchical states there is as regular an ascent of 
what is called rank or condition, which is ahvays 
laying hold of the head of him who is advanced but 
mie step higher on the ladder, who might, if he did 
not too much despise such efforts, kick his pursuer 
headlong to the bottom. We will conclude this 
digression with one general and short observation, 
which will, perhaps, set the whole matter in a 
clearer light than the longest and most laboured 
liarangue. Whereas envy of all things most expos^B 
us to danger from others, so contempt of all things 
best secures us from them. And thus, while the 
iliing-cart and the sloop are always meditating mis- 
chief against the coach and the ship, and thiowing 
themselves de^giiedly in their way, the latter con- 
sider only their o^vn security, and arc not ashamed 
to break the road and let the other pass by them. 

Monday^ July 8. — Having passed our Sunday 
without anything remarkable, unless the catching a 
great number of whitings in the afternoon may he 
thought 80 , we now set sail on Monday at six 
o’clock, with a little variation of wind ; but this was 
so very little, and, the breeze itself so small, that the 
hue was our best and indeed almost our only friend. 
This conducted us along the short remainder of the 
Kentish shore. Hero we passed that cliff of Dover 
which makes so tremendous a figure in ShakspearC; 
*‘»»d which whoever reads without being giddy 
niust, according to Mr. Addison’s observation, have 
«»tber a very good head or a very bad one; but 


which, whoever contracts any such ideas from the 
sight of, must have at least a poetic if not a Shak- 
spearian genius. In truth, mountains, rivers, heroes, 
and gods owe great part of tlieir existence to tiie 
poets; and Greece and Italy do so plentifully 
abound in the former, because they furnish so glo- 
rious a number of the latter ; who, while they be- 
; stowed immortality on every little hillock and blind 
sireatn, left the noblest rivers and mountains in the 
world to share the same obscurity with the eastern 
and western poets, in which they are celebrated. 

This evening we beat the sea of Sussex in sight 
of Dungeness, with much more pleasure than pro- 
gress ; for the weather was almost a perfect calm, 
and the moon, which was almost at the full, scarce 
suffered a single cloud to veil her from our sight. 

Tuesday ^ Wednesday ^ July^^ 10. — These two days 
we had much the same fine weather, and made much 
the same way ; but in the evening of the latter day 
a pretty fresh gale sprung up at N. N. W., which 
brought us by the morning in sight of the Isle of 
Wight. 

Thursday y July 11. — This gale continued till to- 
wards noon ; when the east end of the island bore 
but a little ahead of us. Tlie captain swaggered 
and declared he w'ould keep the sea ; but the wind 
got the better of him, so that about three he gave 
up the victory, and making a sudden tack stood in 
for the shore, passed by Spithead and Portsmouth, 
and came to an anchor at a place called Ryde on 
the island. 

A most tragical incident fell out this day at sea. 
While the ship was under sail, but making as will 
appear no great way, a kitten, one of four of the 
feline inhabitants of the cabin, fell from the window 
into the water ; an alarm was immediately given to 
the captain, who was then upon deck, and received 
it with the utmost concern and many bitter oaths. 
He imm(?diately gave orders to the steersman in 
favour of the poor thing, as he called it ; the sails 
were instantly slackened, and all hands, as the 
ph rase is, employed to recover the poor animal. I 
was, 1 own, extremely surprised at all this ; less in- 
deed at the captain’s extreme tenderness than at his 
conceiving any possibility of success ; for if puss 
had had nine thousand instead of nine lives, I con- 
cluded they had been all lost. The boatswain, how- 
ever, had more sanguine hopes, for, having stripped 
himself of his jacket, breeches, and shirt, lie leajied 
boldly into the water, and to my great astonish- 
ment in a few minutes returned to the ship, bearing 
the motionless animal in his mouth. Nor was this, 

I observed, a matter of such great difficulty as it 
appeared to my ignorance, and possibly may seem 
to that of ray fresh- water reader. The kitten was 
now exposed to air and sun on the dock, where its 
life, of which it retained no sypmtoms, was despaired 
of by all. 

The captain’s humanity, if I may so call it, did 
not so tot'ally destroy his philosophy as to make 
him yield himself up to ailliclion on this melan- 
choly occasion. Having felt his loss like a man, he 
resolved to show he could bear it like one ; and, 
having declared he had rather have lost a cask of 
rum or brandy, betook himself to threshing at back- 
gammon with the Portuguese friar, in which inno- 
cent amusement they had passed about two-thirds 
of their time. 

, But as I have, perhaps, a little too vvantonly en- 
i deavoured to raise the tender passions of my readers 
i in this narrative, I should think myself uppiirdou- 
I able if I conclmled it without giving them the sa- 
tisfaction of Iiearing that the kitten at last recovered, 
to the great joy of the good captain, but to the 
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^etU oisappoiiitmcnt of some of the sail ►rs, who 
asserted that the drowning a cat was the very surest 
way of raising a favourable wind ; a supposition of 
which, though we hate heard several plausible ac- 
counts, we will not presume to assign the trui ori- 
ginal reason. 

Friday^ July 12, — This day our ladies went .whore 
at Ryde, and drank their afternoon tea ai .ui ale- 
house there with great satisfaction ; here they were 
regaled with fresh croarn, to which they had been 
stringers since they left the D<»\mis. 

iiaturdiiyy July l;^. — Tlie wind seeming '.kely to 
continue in the same conier where it hr.d been 
almost constantly for two moiitlis together, I was 
persuaded by my wife to go ashore and stay at 
Hyde till we sailed. I approved the m«.fioa much; 
for, though I am a great lover of the sea, I now 
fancied there wag more pleasure in hreathing the 
fresh air of the land ; Jbut how to get thither was 
the question ; for, being really that dead luggage 
which I considered all passengers to be in tbe be- 
ginning of this narrative, and in -ipable of any bodily 
motion without external impulse, it xvas in vain to 
..eave the ship, or to determine to do it, without the 
ussistance of others. In one instance, perhaps, the 
living luggage is more difficult to be moved or re- 
moved than an equal or much superior weight of 
dead matter ; which, if of the brittle kind, may in- 
deed be liable to be broken through negligence ; 
but this, by proper care, may be almost certainly 
prevented ; whereas the fractures to which the liv- 
^ ing lumps are exposed are sometimes by no caution 
avoidable, and often by no art to be amended. 

I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, 
not so mu(!h out of the sliip to the boat as (»ut of 
a little tottering boat to the land ; a matter which, 
as I had already experienced in the Thames, was 
not extremely easy, when to be performed by any 
other limbs than your own. Whilst I weighed all 
that coidd suggest itself on this head, without strictly 
examining the merit of the several schemes which 
were advanced by tlie captain and sailors, and, in- 
deed, giving no very deep attention even to my wife, 
who, as well as her friend and my daughter, were 
exerting their tender concern for my ease and safety, 

F ortuiic, for I am convinced she had a hand in it, 
sent me a present of a buck; a present welcome 
enough of itself, but more welcome on account of 
the vessel in which it came, being a large hoy, which 
in some places would pass for a ship, and many peo- 
ple would go some miles to see the sight. I ivas 
pretty easily conveyed on board this hoy ; but to get' 
from hence to the shore was not so easy a task ; for, 
however strange it may appear, the water itself did 
not extend so far ; an instance which seems to ex- 
plain those lines of Ovid, 

Omtiia pontus erant, <le oraut quoqno liltnra poato, 
in a less tautological sense than hath generally been 
imputed to them. 

In fact, between the sea and the shore tliorc was, 
at low water, an impassable gulf, if I may so call 
it, of deep mud, which could neither be traversed 
by walking nor swimming ; so that for near one 
naif of the twenty-four hours Ryde was inaccessible 
by friend or foe. But as the magistrates of this 
place seemed more to desire the company of the 
former than to fear that of the latter, they had be- 
gun to make a small causeway to the low-water 
mark, so tlvat foot passengers might land whenever 
they pleased ; but as this work was of a public kind, 
and wouhl have cost a large sum of money, at least 
ten pouifd*^ and the magiatrates, that is to say, the 
churchwardens, the overseers, constable, and tithing, 
man, and the principal inhabitants, had every one of 


them some separate scl:eme of private interest to 
advance at the expense of the public, they fell out 
among themselves ; an<l, after having tlirown away 
one half of the requisite sum, resolved at least to 
save the ^*ther half, and rather be contented to sit 
down losers themselves than to enjoy any benedt 
j which might bring in a greiiter profit to another, 
f Thus that unanimity which is so necessary in al? 

■ public ntfhirs became wanting, and every man, from 
tbe ♦ear of being a bubble to another, was, in reality, 
a bttble to himself. 

However, as there is scarce any difficulty to which 
the strength of men, assisted with the cunning of 
art, is not equal, I was at last hoisted into a small 
boat, and, being rowed pretty near the shore, was 
<ttkeu up by two sailors, who waded with me through 
the mud, and phieed me in a chair on the land, 
whence they afterwards conveyed me a quarter of a 
mile fartlier, and brought me to a house which 
seemed to bid the fairest for hospitality of any in 
Ryde. 

We broTight with us our provisions from the ship, 
so that Ave Avaiited nothing but a fire to dress our 
dinner, and a room in which we might eat it. In 
neither of these had we any reason to apprehend a 
disappointment, our dinner consisting only of beans 
and bacon ; and the Avorst apartment in his majesty’s 
dominions, eitlier at home or abroad, being fully 
sufficient to answer our present ideas of delicacy. 
Unluckily, however, we were disappointed in 
both ; for when wc arrived about four at our inn, 
exulting in the hopes of immediately seeing our 
beans smoking on tlit table, wc had the mortification 
of seeing them on the table indeed, but Avithout that 
circumstance Avhich Avould have made the sight 
agreeable, being in tbe same state in Avhich avc had 
despatched them from our ship. 

In excuse for this dehiy, though we had exceeded, 
almost purposely, the time appointed, and our pro- 
vision had arrived three hours before, the mistress of 
the house acquainted us that it Avas not for Avant of 
time to dress them that they Avere not ready, but for 
fear of their being cold or over-done before Ave 
should come ; Avhich she assured us Avas much Averse 
than Avaiting a fcAv minutes for our dinner; an ob- 
servation so very just, that it is impossible to find any 
objection in it; but, indeed, it Avas not altogether so 
proper at this time, for we had given the most abso- 
lute onlors to have them ready at four, and had been 
ourselves, not without much care and difficulty^ 
most exactly punctual in keeping to the very minute 
of our appointment. But tradesmen, irm-keepers, 
and servants, never care to indulge us in mattert 
contrary to our true interest, Avhich they ahvays 
knoAV better than ourselA'os ; nor can any bribes cor- 
rupt them to go out of their way Avhilst tliey are 
coiiRiiltiug our good in our own despite. 

Our disappointment in the other particular, in de- 
fiance of our’ humility, as it was more extraordinary, 
was more provoking. In short, Mrt. Francis (for 
that was the name of the good Avoman of the house) 
no sooner received the neAVS of our intended arrival 
than she considered more the gentility than the 
humanity of her guests, and applied herself not to 
that Avhich kindles but to that Avbicb extiuguishei 
fires, and, forgetting to put on her pot, fell to Avash- 
ing her house. 

As the messenger who bad brought my venison 
was impatient to be despatched, I ordered it to he 
brought and laid on the table in the room where I 
Avas seated ; and the table not being large enoughr 
one side, and that a very bloody one, Avas laid on 
the brick floor. I then ordered Mrs. Francis to he 
called in, in order to give her instructions concern 
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Ing It ; In particular, what I would lu.ve roasted and 
what baked j concluding that she would )e highly 
pleased with the prospect of so much mv ney being 
spent in l>er house as she might have now reason to 
expect, if the wind continued only a few days longer 
to blow from the same points whence it iiad blown 
for several weeks past. 

I soon saw good cause, I must confess, to despise 
my own sagacity. Mrs. Francis, having received her 
orders, without making any answer, snatched the 
side from the floor, which remained stained with 
blood, and, bidding a servant to take up that on Uie 
table, left the room with no pleasant countenance, 
muttering to herself that, “ had she known the litter 
which was to have been made, she would not have 
taken such pains to wash her house that morning. 
If this was gentility, much good may it do such 
gentlefolks ; for her part she had no notion of it.” 

From these murmurs I received two hints. The 
one, that it was not from a mistake of our inclina- 
tion that the good woman had starved us, but from 
wisely consulting her own dignity, or rather perhaps 
her vanity, to which our hunger was olfered up as 
a sacrifice. The other, that I was now sitting in a 
damp room; a circumstance, though it had hitherto 
escaped my notice from the colour of the bricks, 
which Yiras by no means to be neglected in a valetu- 
dinary state. 

My wife, who, besides discharging excellently 
well her own and all the tender offices becoming the 
female character; who, besides being a faithful 
friend, an amiable companion, and a tender nurse, 
could likewise supply tlie wants of a decrepit hus- 
band, and occasionally perform his part, had, before 
this, discovered the immoderate attention to neat- 
ness in Mrs. Francis, and provided against its ill 
consequences. She had found, though not under 
the same roof, a very snug apartment belonging to 
Mr. Francis, and which had escaped the mop by his 
wife’s being satisfied it could not possibly be visited 
by gentlefolks. 

This was a dry, w’arm, oaken-floored barn, lined 
on both sides w’ith wheaten straw, and opening ak 
one end with a green field and !i beautiful prospect. 
If ere, without hesitation, she ordered the cloth to 
be laid, and came hastily to snatch rnc from worse 
perils by water than the common dangers of the sea. 

Airs. Francis, who could not trust her own cars, 
or could not believe a footman in so extraordinary 
a phenomenon, followed my wife, and asked her if 
she had indeed ordered the cloth to be laid in the 
barn? She answered in the affirmative ; upon which 
Airs. Francis declared she would not dispute her 
pleasure, but it was the first time she Indicved that 
quality had ever preferred a barn to a house. She 
showed at the same time the most pregnant marks of 
contempt, and again lamented the labour she bad 
undergone, through her ignorance of the absurd 
taste of her guests* 

At length, we were seated in one of the most 
pleasant spots. I believe in the kingdom, and were 
regaled with our beans and bacon, in which there 
was nothing deficient but the quantity. This defect 
was however so (le])lorable that we had consumed 
our whole dish before we had visibly lessened our 
hunger. We now waited with impatience the arrival 
of our second course, which necessity, and not 
luxury, had dictated. This wae a joint of mutton 
which Mrs. Francis had been ordered to provide ; 
out when, being tired with expectation, we ordered 
our servants to see for something else^ we were in- 
^fmed that there was nothing else ; on which Airs. 
Francis, being summoned, declared there was no 
•ttch thing as mutton to bi had at Ryde. When I 


expressed some astonislimcnt at their having no 
butcher in a village so situated, she answered they 
had a very good one, and one that killed all sorts of 
meat in season, beef tw'o or three times a year, and 
mutton the whole year round ; but that, it being 
then beans and peas time, ke killed no meat, by 
reason he was not sure of selling it. This she had 
not thought worthy of communication, any more 
than that there lived a fisherman at next door, who 
was then provided with plenty of soles, and whit- 
ings, and lobsters, far superior to those which adorn 
a city feast. This discovery being made by acci- 
dent, we completed the best, the pleasantest, and 
the merriest meal, with more appetite, more real 
solid luxury, and more festivity, than was ever seen 
in an entertainment at Wliite’s. 

It may be wondered at, perhaps, that Airs. Francis 
should be so negligent of providing for her guests,^ 
as she may seem to be thus inattentive to her own* 
interest ; but this was not the case ; for, having 
clapped a poll-tax on our heads at our arrival, and 
determined at what price to discharge our bodies 
from her house, the less she suficred any other to 
share in the levy the clearer it came into her own 
pocket ; and that it was better to get twelve pence 
in a shilling than ten pence, which latter would be 
the case if she afforded us fish at any rate. 

Thus we passed a most agreeable day owing to 
good appetites and good humour ; two hearty feeders 
which will devour with satisfaction whatever food 
you place before them ; whereas, without these, the 
elegance of St. James’s, the cliardc, the perigord- 
pie, or the ortolan, the venison, the turtle, or the 
custard, may titillate the throat, hut will never con- 
vey happiness to the heart or cheerfulness to 'the 
countenance. 

As the wind appeared still immovable, my wife 
proposed my lying on shore. I presently agreed, 
though in defiance of an act of parliament, by w Inch 
persons w andering abroad and lodging in ale-houses 
are decreed to be rogues and vagabonds ; and this 
too after having been very singularly officious in 
putting that law in execution. 

Aly wdfe, having reconnoitred the house, reported 
that there was one room in which were two beds. 


[t w'as concluded, therefore, that she and Harriot 
ihould occujiy one and myself take possession of 
he other. She added likewise an ingenious re- 
commendation of this room to one who had so long 
»een in a cabin, which it exactly resembled, as it 
was sunk dow’n with age on one sidi*, and was in 
die form of a ship with gunwales to. 

For my own part, I make little doubt but this 
ipartment was an ancient temple, built with the 
naterials of a wreck, and probably dedicated to 
Neptune in lionour of the elessing sent by him to 
the inhabitants ; such blessings having in all ages 
been very common to them. The timber emplojcd 
in it confirms this opinion, being such as is seldom 
used by any but ship-builders. I do not find in- 
leed any mention of this matter in Hearn ; but 
lerhaps its antiquity was too iiioilerii to deserve his 
lotice. Certain it is that tins island of Wight was 
lot an early convert to Christianity ; nay, there is 
,ome reason to doubt whether it was ercr entire y 
lonverted. But I hare only tune to touch slightly 
in things of this kind, which, luckUy for us, we 
lare a society whose peculiar profession it is to 

This morning early I sumnoned 
tfrs. Fr«icis,in order to pay her the preceding Jy ■ 
iccount. As I could recollect only two. or three 
irticles I thought there was no necessity of pen ami 
Ilk. In a single instance only we had excee<ii«i 
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what Iho law allows gratis to a foot-soldier on his 
march, viz, vinegar, salt, &c., and dressing his meat. 
1 touiid, however, I was mistaken in my calculation ; 
for when the good w'on an attended with her bill it 
contained as follows ; — 



X. 

8. 

d. 

Bread and beer . . 

. . 0 

2 

4 

Wind 

. . 0 

2 

0 

Rum 

. . 0 

2 

0 

Dressing dinner . . 

. . 0 

3 

0 

Tea 

. . 0 

1 

0 

Firing 

. . 0 

I 

0 

Lodging .... 

. . 0 

1 

0 

Servants’ lodging 

. . 0 

0 

6 


XO 13 10 


Now that live people and two servants should 
live a day and night at a public-house for so small a 
sum will appear incredible to any person in Loudon 
above the degree of a chimney-sweeper ; but more 
astonishing will it seem that these people should 
remain so long at such a house without tasting any 
other delicacy than bread, siiiall beer, a teacupfull 
of milk called cream, a glass of rum converted into 
punch by their own materials, and one bottle of 
of which we only tasted a single glass, though 
possibly, indeed, ouj- servants drank the remainder 
of the bottle. 

This wind is a liquor of English manufacture, and 
its flavour is thought very delieious by the generality 
of the English, who drink it in great quantities. 
Every seventh year is thought to produce us much 
us the other six. It is then drank so plentifully that 
the whole nation are in a manner intoxicated by it ; 
and consequently very little business is carried on at 
that season. 

It resembles in colour the red wine which is im- 
ported from Portugal, as it doth in its intoxicating 
(piality; hence, and from this ngreeineut in the 
orthography, the one is often confounded with the 
other, though botli arc seldom esteemed by the same 
person. It is to he had in every parish of the king- 
dom, and a pretty large (luantity is consumed in the 
metropolis, where several taverns are set apart solely 
for the vendition of this liquor, the masters never 
dealing in any other. 

The disagreement in our computation produced 
some small remonstrance to INlrs. Francis on my 
side ; but this received an iiiimediato answer : “ She 
scorned to overcharge gentlemen ; her house had 
been always frequented by the very best gentry of 
the island ; and she had never had a bill found fault 
with in her life, though she had lived upwards of 
forty years in the house, and within that time the 
greatest gentry in Hampshire had been at it; and 
that lawyer Willis never wont to any other when he 
came to those parts. That for her part she did not 
get her livelihood by travellers, who were gone and 
away, and she never expected to see them more, hut 
that her neighbours might come again ; wherefore, 
to be sure, they had the only rght to complain.'* 

She was proceeding thus, and from her volubility 
of tongue seemed likely to stretch the discourse to 
an immoderate length, when I suddenly cut all short 
by paying the bill. 

This morning our ladies went to church, more, I 
fear, from curiosity than religion; they w'crc at- 
tended by the captain in a most military attire, with 
his cockade in his hat and his sword by his side. 
Ko nnustiai an appearance in this little chapel drew 
the attentithi of all present, and probably discon- 
certed the women, who were in dishabille, and 


wished themselves dressed, for the sake of the curate, 
who was the greatest of their beliolders. 

While 1 was left alone I received a visit from Air. 
Francis himself, who was much more considerable 
as a farmer than us an inn-holder. Indeed, he left 
the latter entirely to the care of his wife, and he 
acted wisely, 1 believe, in so doing. 

As nothing more remarkable passed on this day I 
will close it with the account of these two characters, 
as far as a few days' residence could inform me of 
them. If they should appear as new to the reader 
as they did to me, he will not be displeased at iind- 
ing them here. 

This amiable couple seemed to border hard on 
their grand climacteric ; nor indeed were they shy 
of owning enough to flx tlieir ages within a year (»r 
two of that time. Tlicy appeared to be rather proud 
of having employed their time well than ashamed 
of having lived so long; the only reason which I 
could ever assign why some tine ladies, and fine 
gentlemen too, should desire to he thought younger 
than they really are by the contemporaries of their 
grandchildren. Some, indeed, who too hastily credit 
appearances, might doubt whether they had made so 
good a use of their time as I would insinuate, since 
there was no appearance of anytliing but poveily, 
want, and tvretchedness, about their house; nor 
could they produce anything to a customer in ex- 
change for his money hut a few bottles of wiml^ ami 
spirituous liquors, and some? very bad ale, to drink ; 
with rusty bacon and worses cheese to eat. But tlicu 
it should be considered, on the other side, timt 
whatever they receivtal was almost as entirely clear 
proflt as the blessing of a w reck itself ; such an inu 
being the very reverse of a eoliee-house ; for hero 
you can neither sit for nothing nor have anything 
for your money. 

Again, as many marks of want abounded evtny- 
w'hcre, so were the marks of antiquity visible. 
Scarce anything was to be seen which had not some 
scar upon it, made by the hand of Tiirie ; not a 
utensil, it was manifest, had been purchased within 
^ dozen years last j)ast ; so that whatever money had 
come into the house during that period at least must 
have remained in it, unless it bad been sent abroad 
for food, or other perishable commodities ; hut tl)Cse 
w'ere supplied by a small portion of the fruits of the 
farm, in Avhich the hirmer allowed lie had a very 
good bargain. In fact, it is inconceivable what 
sums may be collected by starving only, and how 
easy it is for a man to die rich if he will but bo con- 
tented to live miserable. 

Nor is there in this kind of starving anything so 
terrible as some apprehend. It neither wastes a 
man's flesh nor robs him of his cheerfulness. The 
famous Cornaro’s case well proves the contrary; 
and so did farmer Francis, who was of a round sta- 
ture, had a plump round face, with a kind of smile 
on it, and seemed to borrow an air of wretchedness 
rather from his coat’s age than from his own. 

The truth is, there is a certain diet which ema- 
ciates men more than any possible degree of absti- 
nence ; though I do not remember to have seen any 
caution against it, either in Cheney, Arbuthnot, or 
in any other modern w'riter on regimen. Nay, the 
very name is not, I believe, in the learned Dr. 
James’s Dictionary; all which is the more extra- 
ordinary as it is a very common food in this kingdom, 
and the college themselves were not long since very 
liberally entertained with it by the present attorney 
and other eminent lawyers in Lincoln’s-inn-ha , 
and were all made horribly sick by it. 

But though it should not be found j 

English physical writers, we may be assurea 
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meeting with it among the Greeks; for nothing 
ronsiderable in nature escapes theur notice, though 
many things considerable in them, it is to be feared, 
have escaped the notice of their leaders. The 
Greeks then, to all such as feed too voraciously on 
this diet, give the name of Heautopagi, which our 
physicians will, I suppose, translate men that eat 
tfiemsclves. 

As nothing is so destructive to the body as this 
kind of food, so nothing is so plentiful and cheap ; 
but it was perhaps the only cheap thing the farmer 
disliked. Probably living 'much on fish might pro- 
duce this disgust; for Diodorus Siculus attributes 
the same aversion in a people of .Ethiopia to the 
same cause; he calls them the fish-eaters, and as- 
siii ts that they cannot be brought to eat single 
meal with the IJeautofiigi by any persuasion, threat, 
or violence whatever, not even though they should 
kill their children before their faces. 

\V hat hath puzzled our physicians, and prevented 
them from setting this matter in the clearest light, 
is possibly one simple mistake, arising from a very 
excusable ignorance ; that the passions of men are 
capable of swallowing food as well as their appe- 
tites ; that the former, in feeding, resemble the state 
of those animals Avho chew the cud ; and therefore, 
such men, in some sense, may be said to prey on 
theiriselvcs, and as it were to devour their own en- 
trails. And hence ens’ies a meagre aspect and thin 
habit of body, as surely as from what is called a con- 
sumption. 

Our farmer was one of these. He had no more 


passion than an Ichthuofagus or jEthiopian fisher. 
Jle wished not for anything, thought not of any- 
thing; indeed, he scarce did anything or said any- 
thing, Here I cannot be understood strictly; for 
then I must describe a nonentity, whereas I would 
mb him of nothing but that free ag(;ncy which is 
the cause of all the corruption and of all the misery 
of human nature. No man, indeed, ever did more 
than the farmer, for he was an absolute slave to la- 
bour all the week ; but in truth, as my sagacious 
reader must have at first apprehended, when I said 
he resigned the care of the house to his wife, I meant 
more than I then expressed, even the house and all 
that belonged to it ; for he was really a farmer only 
under the direction of his wife. Jn a word, so com- 
posed, so serene, so placid a countenance, I never 


saw ; and he satisfied himself by answering to every 
question he was asked, “ I don’t know anything 
about it, sir; I leaves all that to my wife.” 

Now, as a couple of this kindwotdd, like two ves- 
sels of oil, have made no composition in life, and for 
want of all savour must have palled every taste ; 
nature or fortune, or both of them, took care to pro- 
vide a proper quantity of acid in the materials that 
formed the wife, and to render her a perfect help- 
mate for so tranquil a husband. She abounded in 
whatsoever he was defective ; that is to say, in al- 
most everything. She was indeed as vinegar to oil, 
or a brisk wind to a standing-pool, and preserved all 
from stagnation and corruption. 

Quin the player, on taking a nice and severe sur- 
vey of a fellow-comedian, burst forth into this ex- 
clamation ; — <* If that fellow be not a rogue, God 
Almighty doth not write a legible hand.” Whether 
*e guessed right or no is not worth ray while to ex- 
amine ; certain it is that the latter, having wrought 
iis features into a proper harmony to become the 
Characters of lago, Shylock, and others of the same 
CMt, gave us a semblance of truth to the observation 
hat was suiBcient to confirm tke wit of it. Indeed, 
we may remark, in favour of the physiognomist, 
hough tne law has made him a rogue and vagabond, i 


that Nature is seldom curious in her W’orks within, 
without employing some little pains on the outside < 
and this more particularly in mischievous characters, 
in forming which, as Mr. Deriiain observes, in ve- 
nomous insects, as tin* sting or saw of a wasp, she is 
sometimes wonderfully industrious. Now, when she 
hath thus completely armed our luno to carry on a 
war with man, slie never fails of furnishing that in- 
nocent lambkin with some means of knowing his 
enemy, and foreseeing his designs. Thus she hath 
been observed to act in the case of a rattlesnake, 
which never meditates human prey without giving 
warning of his approach. 

This observation will, I am convinced, hold most 
true, if applied to the most venomous individuals of 
human insects. A tyrant, a trickster, and a ljully, 
generally wear the marks of their several dispositions 
in their countenances ; so do the vixen, the shrew, 
the scold, and all other females of the like kind. 
But, perhaps, nature hath never aiforded a stronger 
example of all this than in the case of Mrs. Francis. 
She was a short, squat woman ; her head was closely 
joined to her shoulders, where it was fixed somewhat 
awry ; every feature of her countenance was sharp 
and pointed ; her face was furrowed with the small- 
pox ; and her complexion, which seemed to be able 
to turn milk to curds, not a little resembled in colour 
•uch milk as had already undergone that operation. 
She appeared, indeed, to have many symptoms of a 
deep jaundice in her look ; but the strength and 
firmness of her voice overbalanced them all; the tone 
of this was a sharp treble at a distance, for I seldom 
heard it on the same floor, but was usually waked 
with it in the morning, and entertained with it al- 
most continually through the whole day. 

Though vocal be usually put in opposition to in- 
strumental music, I question wliotbcr this might not 
be thought to partake of the nature of both ; for she 
play(?d on two instruments, which she seemed to 
keep for no other use from morning till night ; these 
were two maids, or rather scnlding-stoqks, who, I 
suppose, by some means or other, earned their board, 
and she gave them their lodging gratis^ or for no 
other service than to keep her lungs in constant 
exercise. 

She differed, as I have said, in every particular 
from her husband ; but very remarkably in this, that, 
as it was impossible to displease him, so it was as im- 
possible to please her; and as no art could remove a 
smile from his countenance, so could no art carry it 
into hers. If her bills were remonstrated against 
she was offended with the tacit censure of her fair- 
dealing ; if they were not, she seemed to regard it as 
a tacit sarcasm on her folly, which might have set 
down larger prices with the same success. On this 
latter hint she did indeed improve, for she daily 
raised some of lier articles. A pennyworth of fire 
w’as to-day rated at a shilling, to-morrow at eighteen- 
pence ; and if she dressed us two dishes for two 
shillings on the Saturday, we paid half a crown for 
the cookery of one on the Sunday ; and, whenever 
she was paid, she never left the room without lament- 
ing the small amount of her bill, saying, ** she knew 
not how it was that others got their money by gen- 
tlefolks, but for her pjirt she had not the art of it. 
When she was asked why she complauied, when she 
was paid all she demanded, she answered, “she 
couM not deny that, nor did she kiww she had 
omitted anything; but that it was but a poor biU 
for gentlefolks to pay.” , j .1. 4 

I accounted for all Una by her having heyd that . 
,t is a maxim with the principal imi-holdera on the 
conrinent to levy considerable suma on their guests 
dio travel w ith many horses and lenants, though 
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•uch guests should eat little or nothing in their 
houses ; the method being, I believe, in such cases, 
to lay a capitation on the horses, and net on their 
masters. But she did not consider that in most of 
tljese inns a very great degree of hunger, without 
any degree of delicacy, may be satisHcd ; and that 
in all such inns there is some appearance, at least, 
of }n*ovi8ion, as well as of a man-cook to dress it, one 
of the hostlers being always furnished with a cook’s 
cap, waistcoat, and apron, ready to attend gentlemen 
and ladies on their summons ; that the case there- 
fore of such inns differed from hers, where there was | 
nothing to eat or to drink, and in reality no house to 
inhabit, no chair to sit upon, nor any bed to lie in ; 
that one third or fourth ])art therefore of the levy 
imposed at iims-was, in truth, a higher tax than the 
whole was when laid on in the other, where, in onler 
to raise a small sum, a man is obliged to submit to 
pay as many various ways for the same tiling as he 
dotli to the government for the light which enters 
through his own window into his own house, from 
his own estate ; such are the articles of bread and 
beer, firing, eating and dressing dinner. 

The foregoing is a very imperfect sketch of this 
extraordinary couple ; for everything is here lowered 
instead of being heightened. Those who would see 
them set forth in more lively colours, and with the 
proper ornaments, may read the descriptions of the 
Furies in some of the classical poets, or of the Stoic 
philosophers in the works of Lucian. 

Monday^ July 20. — This day nothing remarkable 
passed ; Mrs. Francis levied a tax of fourteen shil- 
lings for the Sunday. We regaled ourselves at din- 
ner with venison and good claret of our own ; and, 
in the afternoon, the women, attended by the cap- 
tain, walked to sec a delightful scene two miles dis- 
tant, with the beauties of which they declared them- 
selves most highly channed at their return, as well 
as with the goodness of the lady of the mansion, 
who bad slipped out of the way, that my wife and 
her company might refresh themselves with the 
fl jwers and fruits with which her garden abounded. 

Tuesday t July 21. — This day, having paid our 
taxes of yesterday, we were permitted to regale our- 
selves with more venison. Some of this we would 
willingly have exchanged for mutton ; but no such 
fiesh was to be had nearer than Portsmoutli, from 
whence it would have cost more to convey a joint 
to us than the freight of a Portugal ham from Lisbon 
to London amounts to ; for though tlie water-carriage 
be somewhat cheaper here than at Deal, yet can you 
find no waterman who will go on board his boat, 
unless by two or three hours’ lowing he can get 
drunk for the residue of the week. 

And here 1 have an opportunity, which possibly 
.may not offer again, of publishing some observations 
on that political economy of this nation, which, as it 
concerns only the regulation of the mob, is below 
the notice of our great men; though on the due 
regulation of this order depend many emoluments, 
which the great men themselves, or at least many 
who tread close on their heels, may enjoy, as well 
as some dangers which may some time or other arise 
from introducing a pure state of anarchy among 
them. I will represent the case, as it appears to me, 
very fairly and impartially between the mob and 
their betters. 

The whole mischief which infects this part of our 
economy arises from the vague and uncertain use of 
a word calledjiberty, of which, as scarce any two 
men with wli^i I have ever conversed seem to have 
one aiirt the same idea, I am inclined to doubt whe- 
ther there be any simple universal notion represented 
py this word, or whether it convoys any clearer or 
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more determinate idea than some of those old Funle 
compositions of syllables preserved in one of the 
comedies of Plautus, but at present, as I conceive, 
not supposed to be understood by any one. 

By liberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly 
understood the power of doing w’hat we please ; not 
absolutely, for then it would be inconsistent with 
law, by whose control the liberty of the freest people, 
except only the Hottentots and wild Indians, must 
always be restrained. 

But, indeed, however largely we extend, or how- 
ever moderately we coniine, the sense of the word, 
no politician Avill, I presume, contend that it is to 
pervade in an equal degree, and be, with the same 
extent, enjoyed by, every member of society ; no such 
polity having been ever found, unless among those 
vile people just before commemorated. Among the 
Greeks and Romans the servile and free conditions 
were opposed to each other ; and no man who had 
the misfortune to be enrolh'd under the former could 
lay any claim to liberty till the right was conveyed 
to liiin by that master whose slave he was, either by 
the means of conquest, of purchase, or of birth. 

This was the state of all the free nations in the 
world ; and this, till very lately, was understood to 
be the case of our own. 

I will not indeed say this is the case at present, 
the lowest class of our people having shaken off all 
the shackles of their superiors, and become not only 
as free, but even freer, than most of their superiors. 
I believe it c^innot be doubted, though perhaps we 
have no recent instance of it, that the personal at- 
tendance of every man Avho hath three hundred 
pounds per annum, in parliament, is indispensably 
his duty ; and that, if the fcitizens and burgesses of 
any city or borough shall choose such a one, however 
reluctant he appear, he may be obliged to atteml, 
and be forcibly brought to his duty by the serjeant- 
at-arms. 

Again, there are numbers of subordinate offices, 
some of which arc of burthen, and others of expeus^e, 
in the civil government — all of which persons who 
are qualified are liable to have imposed on them, 
may be obliged to undertake and properly execute, 
notwithstanding any bodily labour, or even danger, 
to which they may subject themselves, under the 
penalty of fines and imprisonment ; nay, and what 
may appear somewhat hard, may be compelled to 
satisfy the losses which are eventually incident, to 
that of sheriff in particular, out of their own private 
fortunes ; and though this should prove the ruin of 
ft family, yet the public, to whom the price is due, 
incurs no debt or obligation to preserve its officer 
harmless, let his innocence appear ever so clearly. 

I purposely omit the mention of those military or 
militiary duties which our old constitution laid ui)oa 
its greatest members. These might, indeed, supply 
their posts with some other able-bodied men ; but if 
no such could have been found, the obligation never- 
theless remained, and they were compellable to serve 
in their own proper persons. 

The only one, therefore, who is possessed of abso- 
lute liberty is the lowest member of the society, 
who, if he prefers hunger, or the wild product of the 
fields, hedges, lanes, and rivers, with the indulgence 
of ease and laziness, to a food a little more delicate, 
but purchased at the expense of labour, may laynn^' 
self under a shade ; nor can be forced to take t le 
other alternative from that which he hath, I will no 
affirm whether wisely or foolishly, chosen. 

Here I may, perhaps, be reminded of the a. 
vagrant act, where all such persons are ** 'd 

I to work for the usual and accustomed wages . 

I in the place ; but this is a clause little known to 
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Justices of the peace, anil least likely to be executed 
by those who do know it, as they know likewise 
tliat it is formed on the ancient power of the justices 
to Hx and settle these wages every year, making 
proper allowances for the scarcity and plenty of the 
times, the cheapness and dearness of the place ; and 
that t}w wxml and a^.customed wage'* are words with- 
out any force or meaning, when there tre no such ; 
but every man spunges and raps whatever he can 
get ; and will haggle as long and struggle as hard to 
cheat his employer of twopence in a day’s labour as 
an honest tradesman will to cheat his customers of 
the same sum in a yard of cloth or silk. 

It is a great pity then that this power, or rather 
this practice, was not revived ; but, this having been 
so long omitted that it is become obsolete, will be 
best done by a new law, in which this power, as 
well as the consequent power of forcing tlie poor to 
labour at a moderate and reasonable rate, should be 
well considered and their execution facilitated ; for 
gentlemen who give their time and labour gratis^ 
and even voluntarily, to the public, have a right to 
expect that all their business be made as easy as 
possible ; and to enact laws without doing this is to 
till our statute-books, much too full already, still 
fuller with dead letter, of no use but to the printer 
of the acts of parliament. 

That the evil which I have hero pointed at is of 
itself worth redressing, is, I appreheinl, no subject 
of dispute ; for why should any persons in distress 
be dej)rivcd of the assistance of their fellow-subjects, 
when they are willing am])ly to reward them for 
their labour 1 or, why should the lowest of the peo- 
ple be piTmitt(‘d to exact ten times the value of their 
work I For those exactions increase with the <legr(‘es 
of n(;cc8sity in their object, insomuch that on the 
former side many are horribly imposed upon, and 
that often in no trilling matters. I was very well 
assured that at Deal no less than ten guineas was 
required, and paid by the su])orcargo of an Indiaman, 
for carrying him on board two miles from the shore 
when she was just rc’ady to sail ; so that tliis neces- 
sity, as his pillager well understood, was absolute. 
Again, many others, whoso indignation will not 
submit to such pliind(;r, are forced to nduse the 
assistance, thougli they are often great sufferers by so 
doing. On the latter side, the lowest of the people 
are encouraged in laxitiess and idleness ; while they 
live by a twentieth part of the labour that ought to 
maintain them, which is diametrically op])osite to 
the interest of the public ; for that requires a great 
deal to be done, not to be paid, for a little. And 
moreover, they are confirmed in habits of exaction, 
and are taught to considtir the distresses of their 
superiors as their own fair emolument. 

But enough of tliis matter, of which I at first in- 
tended only to convey a hint to tliose who are alone 
capable of applying the remedy, though they are the 
last to whom the notice of tliose evils would occur, 
without some such monitor as myself, who am forced 
to travel about the world in the form of a pasaenger, 
I cannot but say I heartily wish our governors would 
attentively consider this method of fixing the price of 
labour, and by that means of compelling the poor to 
Work, since the due execution of such powers will, 
I apprehend, be found the ti ne and only means of 
making them useful, and of advancing trade from 
Its present visibly declining state to the height to 
which Sir William Petty, in his Political Arithmetic, 
thinks it capable of being carried. 

In the afternoon the lady of the above-mentioned 
mansion called at our inn, and left her compliments 
to U8 with Mrs. Francis, with an assurance that 
while we contiuuod wind-bound in that place, where 


she feared we could be but indifferently accom- 
modated, we were extremely welcome to the use of 
anything which her garden or her house afforded. 
So polita a message convinced us, in spite of some 
arguments to the contrary, that we were not on the 
coast of Africa, or on some island where the fe\i 
savage inhabitants have little of human in them be- 

. siiles their form. 

I- And here I mean nothing less than to derogate 
from the merit of this lady, who is not only ex- 
tremely polite in her behaviour to strangers of her 
own rank, but so extremely good and charitable to 
all her poor neighbours who stand in need of her 
assistance, that she hath the universal love and 
praises of all who live near her. But, in reality, 
how little doth the acquisition of so valuable a cha- 
racter, and the full indulgence of so worthy a dis- 
position, cost those who possess it! Both are ac- 
complished by the very otials which fall from a table 
moderately plentiful. That they arc enjoyed there- 
fore by so few arises truly from there being so few 
who have any such disposition to gratify, or who aim 
at any such character. 

Jidg 22. — Tliis morning, after having 
been mulcted as usual, we despatched a servant with 
proper acknowledgments of the lady’s goodness; 
but confined our wants entirely to tlie productions 
of her garden. He soon returned, in company with 
the gjirdener, both richly laden with almost every 
particular whicli a garden at this most fruitful sea- 
son of the year produces. 

While wo were regaling ourselves with these, to- 
wards the close of our dinner, we received orders 
from our commander, who had dined that day with 
some inferior officers on board a man of war, to re- 
turn instantly to the ship ; for that the wind was 
become favourable, and he should weigh that even- 
ing. 'J’hese orders were soon followed by the cap- 
tain himself, who was still in the utmost hurry 
though the occasion of it had long since ceased ; for 
the wind had, indeed, a little shifted that afternoon, 
but was before this very quietly set down in its old 
quarters. 

This last was a lucky hit for me ; for, as the cap- 
tain, to whose orders we resoVed to pay no obedi- 
ence, unless dolivered by hi nsolf, did not return 
till past six, so much time seemed requisite to put 
up the furniture of our bed-ch.niber or dining-room, 
for almost every article, even to some of the 
cliairs, were either our own oi the captain’s pro- 
perty ; 80 much more in conveying it as well as 
myself, as dead a luggage as any, to the shore, and 
thence to the ship, that the nigi't threatened first 
to overtake ns. A terrible circun stance to me, in 
my decayed condition ; especial!/ as very heavy 
sho^vers of rain, attended with a high wind, con- 
tinued to fall incessantly ; the being carried through 
which two miles in the dark, in a wet and open 
boat, seemed little less than certain dt ath. 

However, as my coniinander was absolute, Iii« 
orders peremptory, and my obedience necessary, I 
resolved to avail myself of a philosophy which hath 
been of notable use to me in the latter part of my 
life, and which is contained in this hemistich of 
Virgil:— 

Siiperaiida omnis fortuna ferondo Mt. 

The meaning of wliich, if Virgil had any, I think I 
riahtly umleratood, and rightly applied. 

As I was therefore to be entirely passive in my 
motion, I resolved to abandon maelf to the conduct 
of those who were to carry me Mo a cart when it 
returned from unIo.ading the goods* ^ ^ 

But before this, the captain, perceiving what had 
happened in the clouds, and that the wind remained 
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as much his enemy as ever, ^amc up stairs to me 
with a reprieve till the morning. This was, I own, 
very agreeable news, and I little regretted the trou- 
ble of refurnishing my apartment, by sending back 
for the goods. 

Mrs. Francis was not well pleased with this. As 
she understood the reprieve to be only till the morn- 
ing, she saw nothing but lodging to be j)ossibIy 
added, out of which she was to deduct hre and can- 
dle, and the remainder, she thought, would scarce 
pay her for her trouble. She exerted therefore all 
the ill-humour of which she was mistress, and did 
all she could to thwart and perplex everything during 
the whole evening. 

Thuraday^ July 23. — Early in the morning the 
captain, who had remained on shore all night, came 
to visit us, and to press us to make haste on board. 
** I am resolved,” says he, “ not to lose a moment 
now the wind is coming about fair: for my own 
part, I never was surer of a wind in all my life.” 

I use his very words ; nor will I presume to inter- 
pret or comment upon them fartlier than by observ- 
ing that they were spoke in the utmost hurry. 

We promised to be ready as soon as breakfast was 
over, but this was not so soon as was expected ; for, 
in removing our goods the evening before, the tea- 
chest was unhappily lost. 

Every place was immediately searched, and many 
where it was impossible for it to be ; for this was a 
loss of much greater consequence than it may at first 
seem to many of my readers. Ladies ajjd valetudi- 
narians do not easily dispense with the use of this 
sovereign cordial in a single instance; but to un- 
dertake a long voyage, without any probability of 
being supplied with it the whole way, was above 
the reach of patience. And yet, dreadful as this 
calamity was, it seemed unavoidable. The whole 
town of Ryde could not supply a single leaf; for, 
as to what Mrs. Francis and the shop called by that 
name, it was not of Chinese growth. It did not 
indeed in the least resemble tea, either in smell or 
taste, or in any particular, unless in being a leaf ; 
for it was in truth no other than a tobacco of the 
mundungus species. And as for the lio])C8 of relief 
in any other port, they were not to be depended 
upon, for the captain had positively declared he was 
sure of a wind, and would let go his ancAor no 
more till he arrived in the Tajo, 

When a good deal of time had been spent, most 
of it indeed wasted on this occasion, a thought oc- 
curred which every one wondered at its not having 
presented itself the first moment. This was to apply 
to the good lady, who could not fail of pitying and 
relieving such distress. A messenger was immedi- 
ately despatched with an account of our misfortune, 
till whose return wc cm]iloyed ourselves in prepara- 
ti\eB for our departure, that we might have nothing 
to do but to swallow our breakfast when it arrived. 
The tea-chest, though of no less consequence to us 
than the military-chest to a general, was given up as 
lost, or rather as stolen ; for though I would not, for 
the world, mention any particular name, it is certain 
we had suspicions, and all, I am afraid, fell on the 
same person. 

The man returned from the worthy lady wjith 
much expedition, and brought with him a canister 
of tea, despatched with so true a generosity, as well 
as politeness, that if our voyage had been as long 
again we should have incurred no danger of being 
brought to a short allowance in this most important 
article. At the 0ry same instant likewise arrived 
William tke footman with our own tea-chest. It 
had been, indeed, left in the hoy, when the other 
goods were remanded, as William, when he first 
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heard it was missing, had suspected ; and whence, 
had not the owner of the hoy been unluckily out of 
tlie way, he had retrieved it som enough to have 
prevented our giving the lady an opportunity of 
displaying some part of her goodness. 

To search the hoy was, indeed, too natural a sug- 
gestion to have escaped any one, nor did it escape 
being mentioned by many of us ; but we were dis- 
suaded from it by my wife's maid, who perfectlj 
well remembered she had left the cliest in the bed- 
chamber ; for that she had never given it out of her 
hand in her way to or from the hoy ; but William 
perhaps knew the maid better, and best understood 
how far she was to be believed ; for otherwise he 
would hardly of his own accord, after hearing her 
declaration, have hunted out the hoy-man, with much 
pains and difficulty. 

Thus ended this scene, which began with such 
appearance of distress, and ended with becoming the 
subject of mirth and laughter. 

Nothing now remained but to pay our taxes, 
which were indeed laid with inconceivable severity. 
Lodging was raised six-pence, fire in the same pro- 
portion, and even candles, which had hitherto 
escaped, ^\el•o charged with a wantonness of impo- 
sition, from the beginning, and placed under the 
style of oversight. Wo were raised a whole pound, 
whereas we had only burnt ten, in five nights, and 
the pound consisted of twenty-four. 

Lastly, an attempt was made which almost as far 
exceeds human credulity to believe as it did human 
patience to submit to. This was to make us pay as 
much for existing an hour or two as for existing a 
whole day ; and dressing dinner was introduct'd as 
an article, though we left the house before either j)ot 
or spit had approached the fire. Here 1 own my 
patience failed me, and I became an example of the 
truth of the observation, “ That all tyranny and 
oppression may be carried too far,"'aiid tliat a yoke 
may be made too intolerable for the neck of the 
tamest slave.” When I remonstrated, with some 
armth, against this grievance, Mrs. Francis gave 
me a look, and left the room without making any 
answer. She returned in a minute, running to 
me with pen, ink, and paper, in her hand, and 
desired me to make my own bill ; “ for she Ijoped,” 
she said, “ I did not expect that her house was to 
be dirtied, and her goods spoiled and consumed, for 
nothing. The whole is but thirteen shillings. Can 
geiitlcfijlks lie a whole night at a public- house for 
lessi If tlury can I am sure it is time to give olF 
being a landlady : but pay mo what you please ; I 
would have people know that I value money as 
little as other folks. But 1 was always a fool, as I 
says to my husband, and never knows which side 
my bread is buttered of. And yet, to be sure, your 
honour shall be my warning not to be bit so again. 
Some folks knows better than other somehow to 
make their bills. Candles ! why yes, to be sure ; 
why should not travellers pay for candles 1 I am 
sure I pays for my candles, ami the chandler pays 
the king’s majesty for them ; ami if he did not I 
must, BO as it comes to the same thing in the end. 
To be sure I am out of slxteens at present, hut 
these burn as white and as clear, though not quite 
80 large, I expects my chandler here soon, or I 
would send to Portsmouth, if your honour was to 
stay any time longer* But when folks stays only 
for a wind, you knows there can be no dependeiico 
on such !” Here she put on a little slyness of aspect, 
and seemed willing to submit to interruption. I 
interrupted her accordingly by tlirowing down ball 
a guinea, and declared I had no more English 
money, which was indeed true ; and, as she could not 
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immediitcl^ change the thirly-six Bhilling pieces, it 
put a linal end to the dispute. Mrs. Francis soon left 
the room, and we soon after left the house ; nor would 
this good woman see us or wish us a good voyage. 

1 must not, however, quit this place, where we 
had been so ill treated, without doing it impartial 
justice, and recording what may, with the sU-ictest 
truth, be said in its favour. 

First, then, as to its situation, it is, I think, most 
dtdightful, and in the most pleasant spot in the 
whole island. It is true it wants tiie advantage of 
that beautilul river which leads from Newport to 
Cowes ; but the prospect liere extending to the 
sea, and taking in Fortsinouth, Spithead, and St. 
Helen's, would be more than a reconipenee for the 
loss of the Thames itself, even in the most delight- 
ful part of Berkshire or Buckinghamshire, though 
another Denham, or another Pope, should unite in 
celebrating it. For iny own part, I confess myself 
so entirely fond of a sea prosj)cct, that 1 think no- 
thing oil the land can equal it ; and if it be set off 
with shipping, I desire to borrow no ornament from 
the terra Jirma. A iloet of sliips is, in my opinion, 
tlie noblest object which llie art of man hath ever 
produced ; ami far beyond the power of those archi- 
tects who deal in brick, in stone, or in marble. 

When the late sir llobert Walpole, om^ of the best 
ofmeiiand of ministers, used to equip us a yearly 
licet at iSpithead, his enemies of taste must have 
allowed tliat he, at least, treated the nation with a 
line sight for their money. A much finer, indeed, 
than the same expense in aii encampment could 
liave produced. For what indeed is the best idea 
which the jirosjiect of a number of hats cau«furiiish 
to the rniud, but of a number of men forming them- 
selv(?8 into a society before the art of building more 
substantial houses was known'? This, perhaps, 
would be agreeable onougli ; but, in truth, there is 
a much worse idea ready to step in before it, and 
that is of a body of cutthroats, the supports of 
tjruniiy, the invaders of the just liberties and pro- 
perties of mankind, the idnnderers of the indus- 
I lions, the ravisliers of the chaste, the murderers 
of the innocent, and, in a w’ord, the destroyers of 
th(' jilenty, the peace, ami the safety, of their iVllow- 
cn a lures. 

And what, it may ho said, are lliese inou of war 
which seem so delightful an object to our eyest 
Are they not alike the support of tyranny and op- 
liression of innocence, carrying with them desola- 
tion and ruin wherever their masters please to scud 
them*? This is indeed too true; and however the 
ship of war may, in its bulk and equipment, exceed 
the honest merchantman, I heartily wish there was 
no necessity for it ; for, though I must own tlie 
superior beauty of the object on one side, I am more 
pleased with the superior excellence of the idea 
which I can raise in my mind on the other, while 1 
reflect on the art and industry of mankind engaged 
in the daily improvements of commerce to the mu- 
tual beneflt of all countries, and to the establishment 
and happiness of social life. 

This pleasant village is situated on a gentle ascent 
from the water, whence it affords that charming 
prospect I have above described. Its soil is a gravel 
which, assisted with its declivity, preserves it alway 
80 dry that immediately after the most violent rain v 
flne lady may walk without wetting her silken shoes. 
The fertility of the place is apparent from its extra- 
ordinary verdure, and it is so shaded with large am 
flourishing elms, tliat its narrow lanes are a imtura 
grove or walk, which, in the regularity of its plant 
tttion, vies witli the power of art, and in its wantoi 
exuberancy greatly exceeds it. 


In a field In the ascent of this hill, about a quarter 
of a mile from the sea, stands a neat little chapel. 
It is very small, but adequate to tlio number of in- 
habitants ; for the parish doth not seem lu coutaiu 
above thirty houses. 

At about two miles distant from this parish lives 
that polite and good lady to whose kindness we 
were so much obliged. It is placed on a hill whose 
bottom is washed by the sou, and which, from its 
eminence at top, commands a view of great part of 
the island as well as it docs that of the opposite 
shore. This house was former y built by one 
Boyce, who, from a blacksmith at Gosport, became 
- ossessed, by great success in smuggling, of forty 
thousand pounds. With part i>f this he iiurchased 
an estate here, and, by chaiico probably, flxed on 
this spot for building a* large house. Perhaps tlie 
coiiveuieuce of carrying on liis business, to whicli it 
is BO well adapted, might dictate the situation to 
him. We can hardly, at least, attribute it to the 
laine taste with whicli he furnished his house, or at 
icast his library, by sending an order to a bookseller 
in Loudon to pack him up live hundred pounds* 
worth of his handsomest books. They tell licre se- 
veral almost incredible stories of the ignorance, the 
hilly, and the pride, which this poor man and his 
wife discovered during the sliort continuance of his 
prosperity ; for he did not long escape tlie sharp 
eyes of the revenue solicitors, and was, by extents 
from the court of Excdicqiier, soon reduced below 
his original state to that of coiiflncmeiit in the 
Fleet. All his elfects were sold, and among the 
rest his books, by an auction at Portsmouth, for a 
very small price ; for the bookseller was now disco- 
vered to have been perfectly a master of his trad<*, 
and, relying on Mr. Boyce’s finding little time to 
read, had sent him not only the most lasting wares 
of his shop, but duplicates of the same, under dif- 
fei^ut titles. 

His estate and house were purchased by a gentle- 
man of these parts, whose widow now enjoys them, 
and who hath improved them, particularly her gar- 
dens, with so elegant a taste, that the painter who 
would assist his imagination in the composition of 
a most exquisite landscape, or the poet who would 
describe an earthly paradise, could nowhere furnish 
themselves with a richer pattern. 

AVe left this place about eleven in the morning, 
and were again conveyed, with more sunshine than 
wind, aboard our ship. 

Whence our captain had acquired liis power of 
propliecy, when he promised us and himself a pros- 
perous wind, I will not determine ; it is suflicient 
to observe that he was a false prophet, and that the 
weathercocks continued to point as before. 

He would not, however, so easily give up his skill 
in prediction. He persevered in asserluig that the 
wind was changed, and, having weighed his anchor, 
fell down that afternoon to St. Helen’s, which was 
at about the distance of five miles ; and whither his 
friend the tide, in defiance of the wind, which ww 
most manifestly against him, softly wafted him in 


as many hours. 

Here, about seven in the evoiimg, before which 
time we could not procure it, we sat down to regale 
ourselves with some roasted venison, which vvas 
much better dressed than we imagined it would be, 
and an excellent cold jiasty which my wife had made 
at Ryde, and which we had reserved uncut to eat 
on board our ship, whither we all cheerfully exulted 
in being returned from the presence of Mrs. I rancis, 
who, by the exact resemblance slie boae to a fury, 
seeined to have I feu with no great propriety settled 
in paradise. 
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Friday^ Juty 24.-^ Ab we passed by Spitiicad on 
the preceding evening we saw the two regiments of 
Idiers who were just returned from Gibraltar and 
indrea; and this day a lieutenant belonging to 
one of therni who was the captain's nephew, came 
to pay a visit to his uncle. He was what is called 
by some a very pretty fellow; indeed, much too 
pretty a fellow at his years ; for he was turned of 
thirty-four, though his address and conversation 
would have become him more before he had reached 
twenty. In his conversation, it is true, there was 
something military enough, as it consisted chiefly of 
oaths, and of the great actions and wise sayings of 
Jack, and Will, and Tom of our regiment, a phrase 
eternally in his mouth ; and he seemed to conclude 
that it conveyed to all the ^)fficer8 such a degree of 
public notoriety and importance that it entitled him, 
like the head of a })rufessioii, or a first minister, to 
be the subject of conversation among those who had 
not the least personal acquaintance with him. This 
did not much surprise me, as I have seen several 
examples of the same; but the defects of his address, 
especially to the women, were so great that they 
seemed absolutely inconsistent with the behaviour 
of a pretty fellow, much less of one in a red coat ; 
and yet, besides having been eleven years in the 
army, he had had, as his uncle informed me, an edu- 
cation in France. This, I own, would have appeared 
to have been absolutely thrown away had not his 
animal spirits, which were likewise thrown away 
upon him in great abundance, borne the visible 
stamp of the growth of that country. The character 
to which he had an indisputable title w’as that of a 
.merry fellow ; so very merry was he that he laughed 
at everything he said, and always before he spoke. 
Possibly, indeed, he often laughed at what he did 
not utter, for every speech began with a laugh, 
though it did not always end with a jest. There 
was no great analogy between the characters of the 
uncle and the nephew, and yet they seemed entirely 
to agree in enjoying the honour which the red-coat 
did to his family. This the uncle expressed with 
great pleasure in his countenance, and seemed de- 
sirous of showing all present the honour which he 
had for his nephew, who, on his side, was at some 
pains to convince us of his concurring in this opi- 
nion, and at the same time of displaying the con- 
tempt be had for the parts, as well as the occupation, 
of his uncle, which he seemed to think reflected 
aome disgrace on himself, who was a member of 
that profession which makes every man a gentleman. 
Not that I would be understood to insinuate that 
the nephew endeavoured to shake off or disown his 
uncle, or indeed to keep him at any distance. On 
the contrary, he treated him with the utmost fami- 
liarity, often calling him Dick, and dear Dick, and 
old Dick, and frequently beginning an oration with 
d — n me, Dick. 

All this condescension on the part of the young 
man was received with suitable marks of complai- 
sance and obligation by the old one ; especially 
when it was attended with evidences of the same ; 
familiarity with general officers and other persons 
of rank ; one of whom, in particular, I know to have 
the pride and insolence of the devil himself, and 
who, without some strong bias of interest, is no 
more liable to converse familiarly w'th a lieutenant 
than of being mistaken in his judgment of a fool; i 
which was not, perhaps, so certainly the case of the 
worthy lieutenant, who, in declaring to us the qualifi- 
cations which recommended men to his countenance 
and conversation, as well as what eif(‘ctually set a 
bar to all hopes of that honour, exclaimed, ** No, 
sir, by tlie 4— I hate all fools— No, d— ii me, ex- 


cuse me for that. That's a little too much, old Dick. 
There are two or three officers of our regiment 
whom I know to be fools ; but d — n me if I am 
ever seen in their company. If a man hath a fool 
of a relation, Dick, you know he can't ^elp that, 
old boy.’* 

Such jokes as these the old man not only took in 
good part, but glibly gulped do'vvn the whole nar- 
rative of his nephew ; nor did he, I am convinced, 
in the least doubt of our as readily swallowing the 
same. This made him so charmed with the lieute- 
nant, that it is probable we should have been jjes- 
tered with him the whole evening, had not the 
north wind, dearer to our sea-captain even than this 
glory of his family, sprung suddenly up, and called 
aloud to him to weigh his anchor. 

While this ceremony was performing, the sea- 
captain ordered out his boat to row the land-captaiii 
to shore ; not indeed on an uninhabited island, but 
one which, in this part, looked but little better, not 
presenting us the view of a single house. Indeed, 
our old iViend, when his boat returned on shore, 
perhaps being no longer able to stifle his envy of 
the superiority of his nephew, told us with a smile 
that the young man had a good live mile to walk 
before he could be accommodated with a passage to 
Portsmouth. 

It aj)peared now that the captain had been only 
mistaken in the date of his prediction, by placing 
the event a day earlier than it happened ; for the 
wind which now arose was not only favourable 
but brisk, and 'was no sooner in reach of our sails 
than it swept us away by the back of the Isle of 
Wight, •and, having in the night carried us by 
Christchurch and Peveral-point, brought us the 
next noon, Sattirday^ July 29, off tlie island of Port- 
land, so famous for the smallness and sweetness of 
its mutton, of which a leg seldom weighs four 
pounds. We would have bought a sheep, but our 
captain would not permit it; though he needed 
not have been in such a hurry, for presently the 
wind, I will not positively assert in resentment of 
his surliness, showed him a dog’s trick, and slily 
slipped back again to hii» summer-house in the 
south-west. 

The captain now grew outrageous, and, declaring 
open war with the wind, took a resolution, rather 
more bold than wise, of sailing in defiance of it, and 
in its teeth. He swore he would let go his anchor 
no more, but would beat the sea while he had either 
yard or sail left. He accordingly stood from the 
shore, and made so large a tack that before night, 
though he seemed to advance but little on his way, 
he was got out of sight of land. 

Towards the evening the wind began, in the cap- 
tain’s own language, and indeed it freshened so 
much, that before ten it blew a perfect hurricane. 

The captain having got, as he supposed, to a safe 
distance, tacked again towards the English shore ; 
and now the wind veered a point only in his favour, 
and continued to blow with such violence, that the 
ship ran above eight knots or miles an hour during 
this whole day and tempestuous night till bed-time. 

I was obliged to betake myself once more to my so- 
litude, for my women were again all down in their 
sea-sickness, and the captain was busy on deck ; 
for he began to grow uneasy, chiefly, I believe* be- 
cause he did not well know where he was, and 
would, 1 am convinced, have been very glad to 
have been in Portlaiid-road, eating some sheep's- 
head broth. 

Having contracted no great degree of good*hu 
monr by living a whole day alone, without a single 
soul to converse with, I took but ill physic to purge 
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It off, by a bed-conversation with :he captain, who, 
amongst many bitter lamentations of his fate, and 
protesting he had more patience than a Job, fre- 
quently intermixed summons to the commanding 
officer on the deck, who now happened to be one 
Morrison, a carpenter, the only fellow that had either 
common sense or common civility in the ship. Of 
Morrison he inquired every quarter of an hour con- 
cerning the state of affairs : the wind, the care of 
the ship, and other matters of navigation. The fre- 
quency of these summons, as well as the solicitude 
with which they were made, sufficiently testified the 
state of the captain’s mind ; he endeavoured to con- 
ceal it, and would have given no small alarm to a 
man who had either not learned what it is to die, 
or known what it is to be miserable. And my dear 
wife and child must pardon me, if what I did not 
conceive to be any great evil to myself I was not 
much terrified with the thoughts of happening to 
them ; in truth, 1 have often thought they are both 
too good and too gentle to be trusted to the power 
of any man I know, to whom they could possibly 
be so trusted. 

Can I say then I had no feart indeed I cannot. 
Reader, I was afraid for thee, lest thou shouldst have 
been deprived of that pleasure thou art now enjoy- 
ing ; and that I should not live to draw out on paper- 
that military character which thou didst peruse in 
the journal of yesterday. 

From all these fears we were relieved, at six in 
the morning, by the arrival of Mr. Morrison, who 
acquainted us that ho was sure he beheld land very 
near ; for ho could not see half a mile, by reason of 
the haziness of the weather. I'his land he said 
was, he believed, the lierry-head, which forms one 
side of Torbay : the captain declared that it was 
impossible, and swore, on condition he was right, 
he would give him his mother for a maid. A forfeit 
which became afterwards strictly due and payable ; 
for the captain, whipping on his night-gown, ran up 
without his breeches, and within half an hour re- 
turning into the cabin, wished me joy of our lying 
safe at anchor in tlie bay. 

Sunday, July 20. — Tilings now began to put on 
an aspect very different from what they had lately 
worn ; the news that the ship had almost lost its 
mizen, and that we had procured very fine clouted 
cream and fresh bread and butter from the shore, 
restored health and spirits to our ^vomen, and we 
all sat down to a very cheerful breakfast. 

But, however pleasant our stay promised to be 
here, we were all desirous it should be short : I 
resolved immediately to despatch my man into the 
country to purchase a present of cider for my 
friends of that which is callc?d Southam, as well as 
to take with me a hogshead of it to Lisbon ; for it 
is, in my opinion, much more delicious than that 
which is the growth of Herefordshire. I purchased 
three hogsheads for five pounds ten shillings, all 
which I should have scarce thought worth mention- 
ing, had I not believed it might be of equal service 
to the honest farmer who sold it me, and who is by 
the neighbouring gentlemen reputed to deal m the 
very best ; and to the reader, who, from ignorance of 
the means of providing better for himself, swallows 
at a dearer rate the juice of Middlesex turnip, in- 
stead of that Vinum Fomonoi which Mr. Giles 
Leverance of Cheeshurst, near Dartmouth in Devon, 
will, at the price of forty shillings per hogshead, 
Rend in double casks to any part of the world. Had 
the wind been very sudden in shifting, 1 had lost 
my cider by an attempt of a boatman to exact, ac- 
cording to custom. He required five shillings for 
conveying my man a mile and a half to the shoie* 
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and four more if ho staid to bring him back. This 
1 thought to be such insufferable impudence that I 
ordered him to be immediately chased from tho* 
ship, without any answer. Indeed, there are few 
inconveniences that I would not rather encounter 
than encourage the insolent demands of these 
wretches, at the expense of my own indignation, of 
which I own they are not the only objects, but 
rather those who purchase a paltry convenience by 
encouraging them. But of this I have already 
spoken very largely. I shall conclude, therefore, 
with the leave which this fellow took of our ship ; 
saying he should know it ^gain, and would not 
put off from the shore to relieve it in any distress 
whatever. 

It will, doubtless, surprise many of my readers to 
hear that, when we lay at anchor within a mile or 
two of a town several days together, and even an 
the most temperate weather, we should frequently 
want fresh provisions and herbage, and other emo- 
luments of the shore, as much as if we had been a 
hundred leagues from land. And this too while 
numbers of boats were in our sight whose owneis 
get their livelihood by rowing people up and down, 
and could be at any time suinmontd by a signal to 
our assistance, and while the captain had a little 
boat of his own, with men always ready to row it at 
his command. 

Tills, however, hath been partly accounted for 
already by the imposing disposition of the peojilo, 
who asked so much more than the proper price of 
their labour. And as to the usefulness of the cap- 
tain’s boat, it requires to be a little expatiated upon, 
as it will tend to lay open some of the grievances 
which demand the utmost regard of our legislature, 
as they aftect the most valuable part of the king^s 
subjects — those by whom the commerce of the nation 
is carried into execution. 

Our captain then, who was a very good and ex- 
perienced seaman, having been above thirty years 
the master of a vessel, part of which he had served, 
so he phrased it, as commander of a privateer, ami 
had discharged himself with great courage and con- 
duct, and with as great success, discovered the ut- 
most aversion to the sending his boat ashore when- 
ever we lay wind-bound in any of our harbours. 
This aversion did not arise from any fear of wearing 
out his boat by using it, but was, iii truth, the result 
of experience, that it was easier to send his men on 
shore than to recal them. They acknowledged him 
to be their master while they remained on ship- 
board, but did not allow his power to extend to the 
shores, where they had no sooner set their foot than 
every man became sui juris, and thought himself at 
full liberty to return when he pleased. Now it is 
not any delight that these fellows have in the fresh 
air or verdant fields on the laud. Every one of them 
would prefer his ship and his hammock to all the 
sweets • of Arabia the Happy; but, unluckily for 
them, there are in every seaport in England cer- 
tain houses whose chief livelihood depends on pro- 
viding entertainment for the gentlemen ol the jacket. 
For this purpose they are always well furnished 
with those cordial liquors which do immediately in- 
spire the heart with gladness, banishing all careful 
thoughts, and indeed all others, from the mind, 
and opening the mouth with songs of cheerfulness 
and thanksgiving for the many wonderful blessings 
with which a seafaring life overflows. 

For my own part, however whimsical it may ap. 
pear, I confess 1 have thought the strange story of 
Circe in the Odyssey no other than an ingenious 
allegory, in which Homer intended to convey to hU 
countrymen the same kind of instruction which w® 
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intend to communicate to our own in this digres- 
siou. As teaching the art of war to the Greeks was 
the plain design of the Iliad, so was teaching them 
the art of navigation the no less manifest intention 
of the Odyssey. For the improvement of this tlieir 
situation was most excellently adapted ; an<l ac- 
cordingly we find Thucydides, in tlie beginning of 
his history, considers the Greeks as a set of privates 
or privateers, plundering each otl)er by sea. This 
being probably the first institution of commerce be- 
fore the Ars Cauponaria was invented, and mer- 
chants, instead of robbing, began to cheat and out- 
wit each other, and by*(lcgrees clianged the Meta- 
blot ic, the only kind of traffic allowed by Aristotle 
in his Politics, into tlie Chrcrnatistic. 

By this allegory then T suppose Ulysses to have 
been the captain of a merchant-siiip, and Circe some 
good alc-wife, who made liis crew drunk with the 
spirituous liquors of those days. With this the 
transformation into swine, as well as all other in- 
cidents of the fable, will notably agree ; and thus a 
key will be found out for unlocking the whole 
mystery, and forging at least some meaning to a 
story which, at present, appears very strange and 
absurd. 

Hence, moreover, will appear the very near re- 
semblance between the sea-faring men of all ages 
and nations ; and hero perhaps may be established 
tlic truth and justice of that observation, which will 
occur oftenor than once in this voyage, that all human 
fiesh is not the, same flesh, but that there is one kind 
of flesh of landmen and another of seamen. 

Philosophers, divines, and others, who have treated 
till! gratification of human appetites with contempt, 
have, among other instances, insisted very strongly 
on that satiety which is so apt to overtake them even 
in the very act of enjoyment. And here they more 
particularly deserve our attention, as most of them 
may be supposed to speak from their own expe- 
rience, and very probably gave us their lessons with 
a full stomach. Thus hunger and thirst, whatever 
delight they may afford wliile wo are eating and 
drinking, pass both away from us witli tlie plate 
and the cup ; and though wc should imitate the 
Homans, if, iiKloe<l, they w<?re such dull beastsi 
which I can scarce believe, to unload the belly like 
a dung-pot, in order to fill it again with another 
load, yet would the pleasure be so considerably 
lessened that it would scarce repay us the trouble of 
purchasing it with swallowing a bason of camomile- 
tea. A second haunch of venison, or a second dose 
of turtle, would hardly allure a city glutton with its 
smell. Even the celebrated Jew himself, when well 
filled with calipash and calipee, goes contentedly 
home to tell his money, and expects no more plea- 
sure from his throat during the next twenty-four 
hours. Hence I suppose Dr. vSouth took that ele- 
gant comparison of the joys of a speculative man to 
the solemn silence of an Archimedes over a problem, 
and those of a glutton to the stillness of a sow at 
her wash. A simile which, if it became the pulpit 
at all, could only become it in the afternoon. 

Whereas in those potations which the mind seems 
to enjoy, rather than the bodily appetite, there is 
happily no such satiety ; but the more a man drinks, 
the more he desires ; ks if, like Mark Anthony in 
Drydcn, his appetite increased wdth feeding, and this 
to such an immoderate ilegrcc, tit nuUiis sit desiderio 
emt pudor aut modus. Hence, as with the gang of 
captain Ulysses, ensues so total a transformation, 
th.ii the man no more continues what he was. Per- 
haps he erases for a time to be at all; or, though he 
may retain ihc same outward form and figure he had 
b'.'forc, yet is his nobler part, as wc arc taught to call 


it, 80 changed, tlmt, instead of being the same jntn, 
he scarce remembers what he was a few hours be- 
fore. And this traiisfurmatioii, being once obtained, 
is 80 easily preserved by the same potations, which 
induced no satiety, that the captain in vain sends or 
goes in quest of his crew. They know him no 
longer ; or, if they do, they acknowledge not his power, 
having indeed as entirely forgotten themselves as it 
they had taken a large draught of the river of Lethe. 

Nor is the captain always sure of even finding out 
the place to which Circe hath conveyed them. There 
are many of those houses in every port-town. Nay, 
there are some where the sorceress dolli not trust 
only to her drugs ; but hath iiistruincnts of a dif- 
ferent kind to execute her purposes, by whose means 
tJie tar is efiectually secreted from the knowledge 
and pursuit of his captain. This would, indeed, be 
very fatal, was in not for one circumstance ; that the 
sailor is seldom provided with the proper bait for 
these harpies. However, the contrary somclimes 
happens, as these harpies will bite at almost any- 
thing, and will snap at a pair of silver buttons, or 
buckles, as surely as at the specie itself. Nay, sonu'- 
t'imcs they arc so voracious, that the very naked hook 
will go down, and the jolly young sailor is sacrificed 
for his own sake. 

In vain, at such a season as tliis, would the vows 
of a pious heathen have prevailed over Neptune, 
/Kolus, or any other marine deity. In vain would 
the prayers of a Christian cuptain be attended willi 
the like success. The wind may change how it 
pleases while all hands are on shore ; the anchor 
would remain firm in the ground, and the sliip 
would continue in duiMUco, unless, like other foivj- 
ble prison-breakers, it forcibly got loose for no gf.od 
purpose. 

Now, as the favour of winds and courts, and such 
like, is always to be laid hold on at the very first 
motion, for within twenty-four hours all may be 
changed ugaiii ; so, in the former case, the loss of a 
clay may be the loss of a voyage : for, though it may 
appear to persons not w’dl skilled in navigation, who 
see ships meet and sail by each other, that the wind 
blows sometimes east and west, north and south, 
backwards and forwards, at tJie same instant ; yet, 
certain it is that the land iij so contrived, that even 
the same wind will not, like tlic same horse, ahvajs 
bring a man to the end of his journey ; but, that tlie 
gale which the mariner prayed heartily for yesterday, 
he may us heartily deprecate to-morrow; wliile all 
use aiul benefit which would have arisen to him from 
-he westerly wind of lo-morrow may be totally bust 
and thrown away by neglecting the offer of the 
lastcrly blast which blows to-day. 

Hence ensues grief and disreputation to the inno- 
cent captain, loss and disappointment to the worthy 
merchant, and not seldom great prejudice to the trade 
of a nation whose manufactures are thus liable; to 
lie unsold in a foreign wandiouse, the market being 
forestalled by some rival whose sailors arc under a 
better discipline. To guard against these inconvo- 
niencics the prudent captain takes every precaution 
in his power ; I\e makes the strongest contracts with 
:iis crew, and thereby binds them so firmly, that none 
but the greatest or least of men can break through 
them with impunity ; but for one of these two rea- 
sons, which I will not determine, the sailor, like Ins 
brother fish the eel, is too slippery to he held, and 
plunges into his clement with perfect impunity. 

To speak a plain truth, there is no trusting to any 
contract with one whom the wise citizens of Loinhni 
call a bad man ; for, with such a one, though your 
md be ever so strong, it will prove in the end good 
for nothing* 
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What then is to be done in this case 1 What, in- 
deed, but to call in the assistance of that tremendous 
magistrate, the justice of peace, who can, and often 
doth, lay good and bad men in equal durance ; and, 
though he seldom cares to stretch his bonds to what 
is great, never finds anything too minute for their 
detention, but will hold the smallest reptile alive so 
fast in his noose, that he can never get out till he is 
let drop through it. 

Why, therefore, upon the breach of those contracts, 
should not an immediate application be made to the 
nearest magistrate of this order, who should be em- 
powered to convey the delinquent either to ship or to 
prison, at the election of the captain, to be fettered 
by the leg in either place 1 

But, as the case now stands, the condition of this 
poor captain without any commission, and of this 
.absolute commander without any power, is much 
wors(5 tiian we have hitherto shown it to be; for, 
notwithstanding all the aforesaid contracts to sail in 
the good ship the Elizabeth, if the sailor should, for 
better wages, find it more his interest logo on board 
the better ship the Mary, either before their setting 
out or on their speedy meeting in some port, he 
may prefer the latter without any other danger than 
that of “ doing what he ought not to have done,’* 
contrary to a rule which he is seldom Christian 
enough to have mucli at heart, while the captain 
is generally too good a Christian to punish a man 
out of revenge only, when he is to be at a consider- 
able expense for so doing. There are many other 
deficiencies in our laws relating to maritime affairs, 
and which would probably have been long since cor- 
rected, had w’e any seamen in the house of com- 
mons. N'ot that I would insinuate that the legis- 
lature wants a sup])ly of many gen tl emeu in the 
sea-service ; hut, as these gentlemen are by their 
attendance in the house unfortunately prevented 
iVoni ever going to sea, and there learning what they 
iniglit communicate to their landed brethren, these 
latter remain as ignorant in that branch of know- 
ledge as they would be if none but 'courtiers and 
fox-hnnters had been elected into parliament, with- 
out a single fisli ;imong them. The following seems 
to me to be an effect of this kind, and it strikes me 
the stronger as I remember the case to have hap- 
pened, and remember it to have been dispunishable. 
A captain of a trading vessel, of which he was part 
owner, took in a large freight of oats at Liverpool, 
consigned to the market at Bear-key : this he carried 
to a port in Hampshire, and there sold it as his own, 
and, freighting his vessel with w’hcat for the port of 
Cadiz, in Spain, dropped it at Oporto in his way ; 
and there, selling it for his own use, took in a lading 
of wine, with which he sailed again, and, having 
converted it in the same manner, together with a 
large sum of money with which he w.as intrusted, for 
the benefit of certain merchants, sold the ship and 
cargo in another port, and then wisely sat down con- 
tented with the fortune he had made, and returned to 
London to enjoy the remainder of his days, with the 
fruits of his former labours and a good conscience. 

The sum he brought home with him consisted of 
near six thousand pounds, all in specie, and most of 
it in that coin which Portugal distributes so liberally 
over Europe, 

He was not yet old enough to be past all sense of 
pU»asure,nor so puffed up with the pride of his good 
fortune as to overlook his old acquaintances the 
journeymen tailors, from among whom he had been 
formerly pressed into the sea-service, and, having 
there laid the foundation of his future success hy his 
shares in prizes, had afterwards become captain of a 
trading vessel, in whivdi be purchased an interest, 
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and had soon begun to trade in the honourable man* 
ner above mentioned. 

The captain now took up his residence at an ale- 
house in Drury-lane, where, having all las money 
by him in a trink, he spent about five pounds a-day 
among his old friends the gentlemen and ladies of 
those parts. 

The merchant of Liverpool, having luckily had 
notice from a friend during the blaze of his fortune, 
did, by the assistance of a justice of peace, without 
the assistance of the law, recover his whole loss. 
The captain, however, wisely chose to refund no 
more ; but, perceiving with what hasty strides Envy 
was pursuing his fortune, he took speedy means to 
retire out of her reach, and to enjoy the rest of his 
wealth in an inglorious obscurity ; nor could the 
same justice overtake him time enough to assist a 
second merchant as lie had done the first. 

This was a very extraordinary ease, and the more 
so as the ingenious gentleman had steered entirely 
clear of all crimes in our law. 

Now, how it comes about that a robbery so very 
easy to be committed, and to which there is sucFi 
immediate temptation always l>efore tlie eyes of 
these fellows, should receive the encouragement 
of impunity, is to be accounted for only from the 
Oversight of the legislature, as that oversight can 
only be, 1 think, derived from the reasons I liuve 
-ssigned for it. 

But I will dwell no longer on this subject. If 
what I have here said should seem of sufficient con- 
seejuonce to engage the attention of any man in 
power, and should thus be the means of applying 
any remedy to the most inveterati^ evils, at least, 1 
h,avo obtained my whole desire, and shall have lain 
so long wind-bound in the ports of ibis kingdom to 
some purpose. I would, indeed, have this work— 
which, if I should live to finisli it, a matter of no 
great C(n*tainty, if indeed of any great hope to me, 
kvill be probably the last I shall ever undertake — to 
produce some better eud than the mere diversion of 
the reader, 

Mofulatj . — This day our captain went ashore, to 
dine with a gentleman who lives in these parts, and 
who so exactly resembles the character given by Ho- 
mer of Axyhis, that the only difference I can trace 
between them is, the one, living by the highway, 
erected his hospitality chiefly in favour of land tra- 
vellers ; and the other, living by the water-side, gra- 
tified his humanity by accommodating the wants of 
the mariner. 

In the evening our commander received a visit 
from a brother bashaw, who lay winiUbound in the 
same* harbour. This latter capt.ain was a Swiss. IJ© 
was then master of a vessel bound to Guinea, and 
had formerly been a privateering, when our own 
hero was employed in the same laudable service. 
The honesty and freedom of the Switzer, his viva- 
city, in which he was in no respect inferior to hU 
near neighbours the French, the awkward and af- 
fected politeness, which was likewise of 1' rench ex- 
traction, mixed with the brutal roughness of the 
English tar— for he had served under the colours of 
this nation and his crew had been of the same made 
such an odd variety, such a hotchpotch of character, 
that 1 should have been much diverted with him 
had not his voice, which was as loud as a speaking- 
trumpet, unfortunately made my head ache. The 
noise which he conveyed into the deaf ears of his 
brother captain, who sat on one side of him, the 
soft addresses with which, mixed with awkward 
bows, he saluted the ladies on the othef, were so 
agreeably contrasted that a man must not only have 
been void of all taste of humour, and insensible cl 
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mirA, but du'ler than Cibber is represented in the 
Dunciadi who could be unentertained with him a 
little while; for, I confess, such entcrlainmcnts 
should always be very short, as they arc very liable 
to pall. But he suffered not this to happen at pre- 
sent ; for, having given us his company a quarter of 
an hour only, he retired, after many apologies for 
the shortness of his visit. 

Tuesday ^ — The wind being less boisterous than 
it had hitherto been since our arrival here, several 
fishing- boats, which the tempestuous weather yes- 
terday had prevented frojna working, came on board 
us with fish. This was so fresh, so good in kind, 
and so very cheap, that we supplied ourselves in 
great numbers, among which were very large soles 
at four-pence a pair, and whitings of almost a pre- 
posterous size at nine-pence a score. 

The only fish which bore any price was a John 
dory, as it is called. I bought one of at least four 
pounds weight for as many shillings. It resembles a 
turbot in shape, but exceeds it in firmness and fla- 
vour. The price had tlie appearance of being con- 
siderable when opposed to the extraordinary cheap- 
ness of others of value, but was, in truth, so vei*y 
reasonable when estimated by its goodness, that it 
left me under no other surprise than how the gentle- 
men of this country, not greatly eminent for the de- 
licacy of their taste, had discovered the preference of 
the dory to all other tish : but I was informed that Mr. 
Quin, whose distinguishing tooth hath been so justly 
celebrated, had lately visited Plymouth, and liad 
done those honours to the dory which are so justly 
due to it from that sect of modern philosophers who, 
with sir Epicure Mammon, or sir Epicure Quin, 
their head, seem more to delight in a fish-pond 
than in a garden, as the old Epicureans are said to 
have done. 

Unfortunately for the fishmongers of London, the 
dory resides only in those seas ; for, could any of 
this conrpany but convey one to the temple of luxury 
under the Piazza, where Maeklin the high-priest 
daily serves up his rich offerings to that goddess, 
great would he the reward of that fishmonger, in 
blessings poured down upon him from the goddess, 
as great would his merit be towards the high-priest, 
who could never be thought to overrate such valu- 
able incense: 

And here, having mentioned tlie extreme cheap- 
ness of fish in the Devonshire seas, and given some 
little hint of the extreme dearness with which this 
commodity is dispensed by those who deal in it in 
London, I cannot pass on without throwing forth 
an observation or two, with the same view with 
which I have scattered my several remarks flirough 
this voyage, sufficiently satisfied in having finished 
my life, as I have probably lost it, in the servdee of 
my country, from the best of motives, though it 
should be attended with the worst of success. 
Means are always in our potver; ends are very 
seldom so. 

Of all the animal food? with which man is fur- 
nished, there are none so plenty as fish. A little 
rivulet, that glides almost unperceived through a 
vast tract of rich land, will support more hundreds 
with the flesh of its inhabitants than the meadow 
will nourish individuals. But if this be true of 
rivers, it is much truer of the sea-shores, which 
abound with such immense variety of fish that the 
curious fisherman, after he hath made his draught, 
often culls only the daintiest ])art and leaves the rest 
of his prey to perish on the shore. 

If this be true it would appear, I think, that there 
is nothing wnich might be had in such abundance, 
and consequently so clieap, as fish, of which Nature 


seems to have provided such Inexhaustible stores 
with some peculiar design. In the production of 
terrestrial animals she proceeds with such slowness, 
that in the larger kind a single female seldom 
produces more than one a-year, and this again 
requires three, four, or five years more to bring U 
to perfection. And though the lesser quadrupeds, 
those of the wild kind j)articularly, with the birds, 
do multiply much faster, yet can none of these bear 
any proportion with the aquatic animals, of whom 
every female matrix is furnished with an annual 
offspring almost exceeding the power of numbers 
and which, in many instances at least, a single 
year is capable of bringing to some degree of ma- 
turity. 

What then ought in general to be so plentiful, 
what so cheap, as tish 1 What then so projjerly the 
food of the poorl So in many places they are, 
and BO might they always be in great cities, which 
are always situated near the sea, or on the conflux 
of large rivers. Ilow comes it then, to look no 
farther abroad for instances, that iu our city of Lon- 
don the case is so fiir otherwise that, except that 
of sprats, there is not one poor palate in a hundred 
that knows the taste of fish t 

It is true indeed that this taste is generally of 
such excellent flavour that it exceeds the powcT of 
French cookery to treat the palates of the rich with 
anything more exquisitely delicate ; so that was 
fish the common footl of the poor it might put them 
loo mucli upon an equality with tlieir betters in 
the great article of eating, iu wliieh, at present, iu 
the opinion of some, the great dilfcrcncc in happi- 
ness between man and man consists. But this argu- 
ment I shall treat with the utmost disdain ; for if 
ortolans were as big as bustards, and at the same 
time as plenty as sjiarrowa, I should hold it yet 
reasonable to indulge the poor witli the dainty, and 
that for this cause especially, that the rich would 
soon find a sparrow, if as scarce as an ortolan, to be 
much the greater, as it w ould certainly be the rarer, 
dainty of the two. 

Vanity or scarcity will be ahvays the favourite of 
luxury ; but honest hunger wdll be satisfied with 
plenty. Not to search deeper into the cause of 
the evil, I should think it abundantly sufficient tc 
propose the remedies of it. And, first, I humbly 
submit the absolute necessity of immediately hang- 
ing all the fisli mongers within the bills of mortality ; 
and, however it might have been some time ago the 
opinion of mild and temporising men that the evil 
complained of might be removed by gentler methods, 

I suppose at this day there are none who do not 
see the impossibility of using such with any effect. 
Cunctaprius tvntanda might have been formerly urged 
with some plausibility, but curteta prius tentata may 
now be replied : for surely, if a few monopolising 
fishmongers could defeat that excellent scheme of 
the Westminster market, to the erecting which 
so many justices of peace, as well as other wise and 
learned men, did so vehemently apply themselves, 
that they might be truly said not only to have laid 
the whole strength of their heads, but of their shoulder s 
too, to the business, it would be a vain endeavour 
for any other body of men to attempt to remove so 
stubborn a nuisance. 

If it should be doubted whether we can bring this 
case within the letter of any capital law now subsist- 
ing, I am ashamed to own it cannot ; for surely nc 
crime better deserves such punishment; but the 
remedy may, nevertheless, be immediate ; and if a 
law was made at the beginning of next session, W 
take place immediately, by which the starving thou- 
sands of poor was declared to ,be felony, without 
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fepnefit of clergy, the fishmongers would he hanged 
before the end of the session. 

A second method of filling the mouths of the 
poor, if not with loaves at least with fishes, is to 
desire the magistrates to carry into execution one 
at least out of near a hundred acts of parliament, 
for preserving the small fry of the river of Thames, 
i)y which means as few fish would satisfy thousands 
as may now be devoured by a small number of indi- 
viduals. But while a fisherman can break through 
the strongest meshes of an act of parliament, wc 
may be assured he will learn so to contrive his own 
meshes that the smallest fry will not be able to 
swim through them. 

Other methods may, wo doubt not, be suggested 
by those who shall attentively consider the evil here 
hinted at ; but we have dwelt too long on it already, 
and shall conclude with observing that it is difficult 
to affirm whether the atrocity of the evil itself, 
the facility of curing it, or the shameful neglect of 
the cure, bo the more scandalous or more astonishing. 

After having, however, gloriously regaled myself 
with this food, I was washing it down with some 
good claret with my wife and her friend, in the 
cabin, when the captain's valet-de-chambre, head 
cook, house and ship steward, footman in livery 
and out on't, secretary and fore-mast man, all burst 
into the cabin at once, being, indeed, all but one 
person, and, without saying by your leave, begdii to 
pack half a hogshead of small beer in bottles, the 
iietM’ssary consequence of which must have been 
eitlier a total stop to conversation at that cheerful 
season when it is niost agreeable, or the admitting 
tliut polyonymous offic('r aforesaid to the jiarticipa- 
tioii of it. I desired him therefore to <lelay liis 
purpose a little longer, hut he refused to grant my 
request ; nor was he prevailed on to quit the room 
till he was threatened with having one bottle to 
pack more than his number, which then happened 
to stand empty within my reueh. 

IVitli these menaces he retired at hist, but not with- 
out muttering some menaces on his side, and which, to 
Diir great terror, he failed not to put into immediate 
execution. 

Our captain was gone to dinner this day with his 
Swiss brother ; and, though ho was a very sober 
man, was a little elevated with some champagne, 
which, as it cost the Swiss little or nothing, he 
dispensed at his (able more liberally than our hos- 
pitable English noblemen put about those bottles, 
wliich the ingenious Peter Taylor teaches aled captain 
to avoid by distinguishing by the name of that generous 
liquor which all humble companions are taught to 
postpone to the flavour of methuen, or honest port. 

While our two captains were thus regaling them- 
selves, and celebrating their own heroic exploits 
with all the inspiration which the liquor, at least, 
of wit could afibrd them, the polyonymous officer 
arrived, and, being saluted by the name of Honest 
Tom, was ordered to sit down and take his glass 
before he delivered his message ; for every sailor 
is by turns his captain’s mate over a can, except 
only that captain bashaw who presides in a man-of- 
war, and who upon earth has no other mate, un- 
less it be another of the same bashaws. 

Tom had no sooner swallowed his draught than 
he hastily began his narrative, and faithfully related 
what had happened on board our ship ; we say faith- 
fully, though from wliat happened it may be sus- 
pected that Tom chose to add perhkps only five 
or six immaterial circumstances, as is always I be- 
lieve the casCf and may possibly have been done 
by me in relating this very story, though it hap- 
pened not many hours ago. 


No sooner was the captain infomied of the inter- 
ruption which had been given to his ofiicer, and 
indeed to his orders, for he thought no time so con* 
venient as that of his absence for causing any cou 
fusion in the cabin, tlmn he leaped with such haste 
from his chair that he had like to have broke hia 
sword, with which he always begirt himself when 
he walked out of his ship, and sometimes when he 
walked about in it ; at the same time, grasping eagerly 
that other implement called a cockade, which mo- 
dern soldiers wear on their helmets with the same 
view as the ancients did their crests— to terrify the 
enemy, he muttered sometliing, but so inarticulately 
that the word damn was only intelligible ; he then 
hastily took leave of the Swiss captain, who was 
too well bred to press his stay on such an occasion, 
and leaped first from the ship to his boat, and then 
from his boat to his own ship, with as much fierce- 
ness in his looks as he had ever expressed on board- 
ing his defenceless prey in the honourable calling of 
a privateer. 

Having regained the middle-deck, he paused a 
moment while Tom and others loaded themselves 
with bottles, and then descending into the cabin 
exclaimed with a thundering voicts “ D — n me, why 
arn’t the bottles stowed in, according to my orders V’ 

I answered him very mildly that I had prevented 
his man from doing it, as it was at an inconvenient 
time to me, and as in his absence, at least, I esteemed 
the cabin to be my own. “ Your cabin !” repeated 
he many times ; “ no, d — n me ! tis my cabin. Your 
cabin! d— n me ! I have brought my ho’gs to a fair 
market. I suppose indeed you think it your cabin, 
and your ship, by your commanding in it ; but I will 
command in it, d — n me ! I %vill show the world I 
am the commander, and nobody but 1 1 Hid you 
think I sold you the command of my ship for that 
pitiful thirty pounds 1 1 wish I had not seen you 
nor your thirty pounds aboard of her.’.’ He then 
repeated the words thirty pounds often, with great 
disdain, and with a contempt which I own the sum 
did not seem to deserve, in my eye, either in itself or 
on the present occasion ; being, indeed, paid for 

the freight of weight of human fiesh, which 

is above fifty per cent, dearer than the freight of any 
other luggage, whilst in reality it takes up less room ; 
in fact, no room at all. 

In truth the sum was paid for nothing more 
than for a liberty to six pei-sons (two of them ser- 
vants) to stay on board a ship while she sails from 
one port to another, every shilling of which comes 
clear into the captain’s pocket. Ignorant people 
may perhaps imagine, especially when they are 
told that the captain is obliged to sustain them, that 
their diet at least is worth something, which may 
probably be now and then so far the case as to 
deduct a tenth part from the neat profits on this 
account ; but it Avas otherwise at present; for when 
I had contracted witli the captain at a price which 
I by no means thought moderate, I had some con- 
tent in thinking I should have no more to pay for 
my voyage ; but I w'as whispered that it was ex- 
pected the passengers should find themselves in 
several things ; such as tea, w'ine, and such like ; 
and particularly that gentlemen should stow of the 
latter a much larger quantity tlian they could uw, 
in order to leave the remainder as a present to the 
captain at the end of the voyage ; and it was ex- 
pected likewise that gentlemen should put aboard 
some fresh stores, and the more of such things were 
put aboard the welcomer they would be to the captain. 

I was prevailed with by these hints tfc follow the 
advice proposed ; and accordingly, besides tea and 
a large hamper of wine, with several baina and 
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tongucsy I caused a number of live cl ickens and 
flheep to be conveyed aboard ; in truth, treble the 
quantity of provision which would have supported 
the persons I took with me, had the voyage con- 
tinued three weeks, as it was supposed, with a bare 
possibility, it might. 

Indeed it continued much longer; but as this 
was occasioned by our being wind-bound in our 
own ports, it was by no means of any ill conse- 
quence to the captain, as the additional sto^38 of 
fish, fresh meat, butter, bread, &c., which I con- 
stantly laid in, greatly exceeded the consumption, 
and went some way in maintaining the ship’s crew. 
It is true I was not obliged to do this; but it 
seemed to be expected ; for the captain did not 
think himself obliged to do it, and I can truly 
say I soon ceased to expect it of him. He had, 
I confess, on board a number of fowls and ducks 
sufficient for a West India voyage ; all of them, 
as he often said, “ Very fine birds, and of the 
largest breed.’* This I believe was really the 
fact, and I can add that they were all arrived at 
the full perfection of their size. Nor was there, I 
am convinced, any want of provisions of a more 
substantial kind; such as dried beef, pork, and 
fish ; so that the captain seemed ready to perform 
his contract, and amply to provide for his pas- 
Beiigem. What I did then was not from necessity, 
but, perhaps, from a less excusable motive, and 
was by no means chargeable to the account of the 
captain. 

But, let ‘the motive have been what it would, the 
consequence was still the same ; and this was such 
that I am firmly persuaded the whole pitiful thirty 
uounds came pure arid neat into the captain’s pocket, 
and not only so, but attended with the value of ten 
pounds more in sundries into the bargain. I must 
confess myself therefore at a loss how the epithet 
pitiful came to be annexed to the above sum ; for, 
not being a pitiful price for what it was given, I 
cannot conceive it to be pitiful in itself ; nor do I 
believe it is thought by the greatest men in the 
kingdom ; none of whom would scruple to search 
for it in the dirtiest kennel, where they had only a 
reasonable hope of success. 

How, therefore, such a sum should acquire the 
idea of pitiful in the eyes of the master of a ship 
seems not easy to be accounted for ; since it appears 
more likely to produce in him ideas of a different 
kind. Some men, perhaps, are no more sincere in 
the contempt for it which tliey express than others 
in their contempt of money in general ; and I am the 
rather inclined to this persuasion, as I have seldom 
heard of either who have refused or refunded this 
their despised object. Besides, it is sometimes im- 
possible to believe these professions, as every action 
of the man’s life is a contradiction to it. Who 
can believe a tradesman who says he would not tell 
his name for the profit he gets by the selling such a 
parcel of goods, when he hath told a thousand lies 
in order to get it t 

Pitiful, indeed, is often applied to an object not 
absolutely, but comparatively with our expectations, 
or with a greater object : in which sense it is not 
easy to set any bounds to the use of the word. 
Thus, a handful of halfpence daily appear pitiful to 
a porter, and a handful of silver to a drawer. The 
latter, I am convinced, at a polite tavern, will not 
tell his name (for he will not give you any answer) 
under the price of gold. And in this sense tlrirty 
pounds may be accounted pitiful by the lowest 
mechanic. • 

One difficulty only seems to occur, and that is this : 
how comes it that, if the profits of the meanest arts 


are so considerable, the professors of them are not 
richer than we generally sec them t One answer to 
this shall suffice. Men do not become rich by what 
they get, but by what they keep. He who is worth 
no more than his annual wages or salary, spends 
the whole ; he will be always a brggar let his in- 
come be what it will, and so will he his family when 
he dies. This we see daily to be the case of ec- 
clesiastics, who, during their lives, are extremely 
well provided for, only because they desire to main- 
tain the honour of the cloth by living like gentlemen, 
which would, perhaps, bo better maintained by 
living unlike them. 

But, to return from so long a digression, to whicli 
the use of so improper an epithet gave occasion, and 
to which the novelty of the subject allured, I will 
make the reader amends by concisely telling him 
that the captain poured forth such a torrent of 
abuse that 1 very hastily ami very foolishly resolved 
to quit the ship, I gave iin medicate orders to 
summon a hoy to carry me that evening to Dart- 
mouth, without considering any consequence. 
Those orders I gave IVi no very low voice, so that 
those above stairs might possibly conceive there was 
more than one master in the cabin. In the same 
tone I likewise threatened the captain with that 
which, he aft(‘rwards said, he feared more than any 
rock or quicksand. Nor can we wonder at this 
when we arc told he had been twice obliged to 
bring to and cast anchor there before, and had neither 
time escaped without the loss of almost his whole' 
cargo. 

The most distant sound of law thus frightened 
a man who had often, I am convinced, heard num- 
bers of cannon roar round him with intrepidity. 
Nor did he sooner see the hoy approaching the 
vessel than he ran down again into the cabin, and, 
his rage being perfectly subsided, lie tumbled on 
his knees, and a little too abjectly implored for 
mercy. 

1 did not sufler a brave man and an old man to 
remain a moment in this posture, but I immediately 
forgave him. 

And here, that I may not be thought the sly 
trumpeter of my own praises, I do utterly disclaim 
all praise on the occasion. Neither did the great- 
ness of my mind dictate, nor the force of my Christi- 
anity exact, this forgiveness. To speak truth, I for- 
gave him from a motive which would make men 
much more forgiving if they were much wiser than 
they are, because it was convenient for me so to do. 

Wednesday , — This morning the captain dressed 
himself in scarlet in order to pay a visit to a Devon- 
shire squire, to whom a captain of a ship is a guest 
of no ordinary consequence, as he is a stranger and a 
gentleman, who hath seen a great deal of the world in 
foreign parts, and knows all the news of the times. 

The squire, therefore, was to send his boat for 
the captaiif, but a most unfortunate accident hap- 
pened ; for, as the wind was extremely rough and 
against the hoy, while this was endeavouring to avail 
itself of great seamanship in bawling up against tho 
wind, a sudden squall carried off sail and yard, or at 
least so disabled them that they were no longer of any 
use and unable to reach the ship ; but the captain, 
from the deck, saw his hopes of venison disap- 
pointed, and was forced either to stay on board his 
ship, or to hoist forth his own long-boat, which he 
could not prevail with himself to think of, though 
the smell of the venison had had twenty times its 
attraction. He did, indeed, love his ship as his 
wife, and his boats as children, and never wilHngiy 
trusted the latter, poor things ! to the dangers of the 
seal. 
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To say truth, notwithstanding the strict rigour 
with which he preserred the dignity of his station, 
and the hasty impatience with which he resented any 
affront to his person or orders, disobedience to 
which he could in no instance brook in any person 
on board, he was one of the best-natured fellows 
alive. He acted the part of a father to his sailors ; 
lie expressed great tenderness for any of them when 
ill, and never suffered any the least work of supere- 
rogation to go unrewarded by a glass of gin. He 
even extended his humanity, if I may so call it, to 
animals, and even his cats and kittens had large 
shares in his affections. An instance of which we 
saw this evening, when the cat, which had shown it 
could not be drowned, was found suffocated under 
a feather-bed in the cabin. I will not endeavour to 
describe his lamentations with more prolixity than 
barely by saying they w ere grievous, and seemed to 
have some mixture of the Irish howl in them. Nay, 
he carried his fondness even to inanimate objects, of 
which we liave above set down a pregnant example 
in his demonstration of love and tenderness towards 
his boats and ship. He spoke of a ship which he 
had commanded formerly, and which was Ipng 
since no more, which he had called the Princess of 
Brazil, as a w idow'er of a deceased w ife. This ship, 
after having follow'cd the honest business of carrying 
goods and passengers for hire many years, did at 
last take to evil courses rvnd turn privateer, in which 
service, to use his own weris, slie received many 
dreadful wounds, wdiieh he himself had felt as if 
they had been his own. 

Thursday . — As the wind did not yesterday dis- 
cover any purpose of shifting, and the water in my 
belly grew troublesome and rendered me short- 
breathed, 1 began a second time to have apprehen- 
sions of wanting the assistance of a trochar when 
none was to be found ; I therefore concluded to be 
tajiped again by way of precaution, and accord- 
ingly I this morning summoned on hoard a surgeon 
from a neighbouring parish, one whom the captain 
greatly recommended, and who did indeed perform 
ins office with much dexterity. He was, I believe, 
likewise a man of great judgment and knowledge in 
tlic profession ; hut of this I cannot speak with per- 
fect certainty, for, when he wois going to open on the 
dropsy at large and on the particular degree of the 
distemper under w’hieh I laboured, 1 was obliged to 
stop him short, for the wind Avas changed, and the 
captain in the .utmost hurry to depart ; and to de- 
sire him, instead of his opinion, to assist me with his 
execution. 

I was now once more delivered from my burthen, 
which was not indeed so great as I had apprehended, 
wanting too quarts of wliat was let out at the last 
operation. 

While the surgeon was drawing away my water 
the sailors wore drawing up the anchor ; both were 
liiiished at the same time ; w'C unfurled our sails and 
soon jiassed the Berry-head which forms the mouth 
of the bay. 

We had not however sailed far when the wind, 
which had, though with a slow pace, kept us com- 
pany about six miles, suddenly turned about, and 
offered to conduct us back again ; a favour which, 
though sorely against the grain, we were obliged to 
accept. 

Nothing remarkable happened this day; for as 
to the firm persuasion of the captain that he was 
under the spell of witchcraft, I would not repeat 
it too often, though indeed ho repeated it an hun- 
dred times every day ; in truth, he talked of nothing 
rlfie, and seemed not only to be satisfied in general 
of his being bewitched, but actually to have fixed 


with good certainty on the person of tlie witch, 
whom, had he lived in the days of sir Matthew Hale, 
he would have infallibly indicted, and very possibly 
have hanged, for the detestable sin of witchcraft ; 
but that law, and the whole doctrine that supported 
it, are now out of fashion ; and witches, as a learned 
divine once chose to express himself, are put down 
by act of parliament. This witch, in the captain's 
opinion, was no other than Mrs. Francis of liyde, 
who, as he insinuated, out of anger to me for not 
spending more money in her house than she could 
produce anything to exchange for, or any ])rctence 
to charge for, had laid this spell on his ship. 

Though we were again got near our harbour by 
three in the afternoon, yet it scorned to require a 
full hour or more before we could come to our 
former place of anchoring, or berth, as the captain 
called it. On this occasion we exemplified one of 
the few advantages which the travellers by water 
have over the travellers by land. What would the 
latter often give for the sight of one of those hos- 
pitable mansions where he is assured that there is 
good entertainment for man and horse ; and where 
both may consequently promise themselves to as- 
suage that liungcr whicdi exercise is so sure to raise 
in a healthy constitution ! 

At their arrival at this mansion, how much hap- 
])ier is the state of the horse than that of the master! 
The former is immediately le<l to his repast, such as 
it is, and, whatever it is, he falls to it with appetite. 
But the latter is in a much worse situation. His 
hunger, however violent, is always in some degree 
delicate, and his food must have some kind of orna- 
ment, or, as the more usual phrase is, of dressing 
to recommend it. Now all dressing requires time, 
and therefore, though perhaps the sheep might be 
just killed before you came to the inn, yet in cutting 
him up, fetching the joint, which the landlord by 
mistake said he had in the house, from the butcher 
at two miles' distance, and afterwards warming it a 
little by the fire, two hours at least must be con- 
sumed, while hunger, for want of better food, preys 
all the time on the vitals of the man. 

How different was the ease with us ! we carried 
our provision, oiir kitchen, and our cook with us, 
and we were at one and the same time travelling on 
our road and sitting down to a repast of fish with 
which the greatest table in London can scarce at 
any rate be supplied. 

Friday . — As we were disappointed of our wind, 
and obliged to return back the preceding evening, 
we resolved to extract all the good we could out of 
our misfortune, and to add considerably to our fresh 
stores of meat and broad, with which we were very 
indifferently provided when we hurried away yes- 
terday, By the captain’s advice we likewise laid 
in some stores of butter, which we salted and potted 
ourselves, for our use at Lisbon, and we had great 
reason afterwards to thank him for his advice. 

In the afternoon I persuaded my wife, whom it 
was no easy matter for me to force from my side, 
to take a walk on shore, whither the gallant captain 
declared lie ivas ready to attend her. Accordingly 
the ladies set out, and left me to enjoy a sweet and 
comfortable nap after the operation of the preced- 
ing day. 

Thus we enjoyed our separate pleasures full three 
hours, when we met again, and my wife gave the 
foregoing account of the gentleman, whom I have 
compared to Axylus, and of his habitation, 
to both which she had been introduced by the cap- 
tain, in the style of an old friend and aci^uaintance, 
though this foundation of intimacy seemed to hei 
to be no deeper laid than in an accidental dinner. 
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eaten lAany years before, at this temple of hospi- 
tality, 'when the captuiiiylay wind-bound in the 
same bay. 

SaCurday^ — Earl^' this momin^^ the wind seemed 
' inclined to chunge m our favour. Our alert captain 
snatched its very first motion, and got under sail 
with so very gentle a breeze , that, as the tide was 
against him, he recommended to a fishing hoy to 
bring after him a vast salmon and some other pro- 
visions which lay ready for him bn shore. 

Our anchor was up at six, and before nine in the 
morning we had doubled the Berry-head, and were 
arrived off Dartmouth, having gone full three miles 
in as many hours, in direct opposition to the tide, 
which only befriended us out of our harbour ; and 
though the wind was perhaps our friend, it was so 
very silent, and exerted itself so little in our favour, 
that, like some cool partisans, it was difficult to say 
whether it was with us or against us. The captain, 
however, declared the former to be the case during 
the whole three hours ; but at last he perceived his 
error, or rather, perhaps, this friend, which had 
nitherto wavered in choosing his side, became now 
more determined. The captain then suddenly tacked 
about, and, asserting that he was bewitched, sub- 
mitted to return to the place from whence he came. 
Kow, though 1 am as free from superstition as any 
man breathing, and never did believe in witches, 
notwithstanding all the excellent arguments of my 
lord chief-justice Hale in tlieir favour, and long be- 
fore they were put down by act of parliament, yet 
by what power a ship of burthen should sail tliree 
miles against both wind and tide, I cannot con- 
ceive, unless there was some supernatural interpo- 
sition in the case ; nay, could we admit that the 
wind stood neuter, the difficulty would still remain. 
So that we must of necessity conclude that the ship 
was eitlier bewinded or bewitched. 

The captain, perhaps, had another meaning. He 
imagined himselt; I believe, bewitched, because the 
wind, instead of persevering in its change in his 
favour, for change it certainly did that morning, 
should suddenly return to its favourite station, and 
blow him back towards the bay. But, if this was 
his opinion, he soon saw cause to alter ; for he had 
not measured half the way back when the wind 
again declared in his favour, and so loudly, that 
there was no possibility of being mistaken. 

The orders for the second tack were given, and 
obeyed with much more alacrity tlian those had been 
for the first. We were all of us indeed in high spirits 
on the occasion ; though some of us a little regretted 
tlie good things we were likely to leave behind us 
by the fisherman's neglect ; I might give it a worse 
name, for he faithfully promised to execute the 
commission, which he had had abundant opportu- 
nity to do ; but nautica Jides deserves as much to 
be proverbial as ever Punica Jides could formerly 
have done. Nay, when we consider that the Car- 
thaginians came from the Fhenicians, who arc sup- 
posed to have produced the first mariners, we may 
probably see the true reason of the adage, and it 
may open a field of very curious discoveries to the 
antiquary. 

We were, however, too eager to pursue our voyage 
to suffer anything we left behind us to Interrupt our 
happiness, which, indeed, many agreeable circura- 
•taiices conspired to advance. The weather was 
inexpressibly pleasant, and we were all seated on 
the deck, when our canvas began to swell with the 
wind. We had likewise in our view above thirty 
other sail srofittS us, all in the same situation. Here 
an observatioif occurred to me, which, perhaps, 
though extremely obvious, did not offer itaeli to j 
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every individual in our little fleet : when I pexceiTod 
with what different success we proceeded under the 
influence of a superior power, which, while we lay 
almost idle ourselves, pushed us forward on our in- 
tended voyage, and compared this with the slow 
progress which we had made in the morning, of 
ourselves, and without any such assistance, I could 
not help reflecting how otlen the greatest abilities 
lie wind-bound as it were in life ; or, if they venture 
out and attempt to beat the seas, they struggle in 
vain against wind and tide, and, if they have not 
sufficient prudence to put back, are most probably 
cast away on tlie rocks and quicksands which are 
every day ready to devour them. 

It was now our fortune to set out melioribus avibus. 
The wind freshened so briskly in our poop that the 
shore appeared to move from us as fast as we did 
from the shore. The captain declared he was sure 
of a wind, meaning its continuance ; but he had 
disappointed us so often that he had lost all credit. 
However, he kept his word a little better now, and 
we lost sight of our native land as joyfully, at least, 
as it is usual to regain it. 

Sunday . — The next morning the captain told me 
he thought himself thirty miles to the westward of 
Plymouth, and before evening declared that the 
Lizard Point, which is the extremity of Cornwall, 
bore several leagues to leeward. Nothing remark- 
able passed this day, except the captain's devotion, 
who, in his own phrase, summoned all hands to 
prayers, which were read by a common sailor upon 
deck, with more devout force and address than tliey 
arc commonly read by a country curate, and re- 
ceived with more decency and attention by the 
sailors than are usually preserved in city congrega- 
tions. 1 am indeed assured, that if any such affected 
disregard of the solemn office in which they were 
engaged, as I have seen practised by fine gentlemen 
and ladies, expressing a kind of apprehension lest 
they should be suspected of being really in earnest 
ill their devotion, had been shown here, they would 
have contracted the contempt of the whole audience. 
To say the truth, from what I observed in the beha- 
viour of the sailors in tliis voyage, and on comparing 
it with what 1 have formerly seen of them at sea and 
on shore, I am convinced that on land there is no- 
thing more idle and dissolute ; in their own clement 
there are no persons near the level of their degree 
who live in the constant practice of half so many 
good qualities. They are, for much the greater part, 
perfect masters of their business, and always ex- 
tremely alert, and ready in executing it, without any 
regard to fatigue or hazard. The soldiers themselves 
arc not better disciplined nor more obedient to 
orders than these whilst aboard ; they submit to 
every difficulty which attends tJieir calling with 
cheerfulness, and no less virtues than patience and 
fortitude are exercised by them every day of their 
ives. 

All these good qualities, however, they always 
leave behind them on shipboard ; the sailor out of 
water is, indeed, as wretched an animal as the fish 
out of water ; for though the former hath, in com- 
mon with amphibious animals, the bare power of 
existing on the land, yet if he be kept there any 
time he never fails to become a nuisance. 

The ship having had a good deal of motion since 
she was last under sail, our women returned to 
their sickness, and I to my solitude; having» m** 
twenty-four hours together, scarce opened my hp* 
to a single person. This circumstance of being shut 
up within the circumference of a few yards, with a 
score of human creatures, with not one of whom w 
was possible to converse, was perhaps so rare ar 
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icarco ever to have happened before, nor could it 
ever ha])pen to one who disliked it more than mj"- 
self, or to myself at a season when I wanted more 
food for my social disposition, or could converse less 
wholesomely and happily with my own thou^^hts. 
To this accident, which fortune ojiened to me in the 
Downs, was owing the first serious thought which 
I ever entertained of enrolling myself among the 
voyage-writers ; some of the most amusing pages, 
if, indeed, there be any which deserve that name, 
were possibly the production of the most disagree- 
able hours which ever haunted the author. 

Mowiay , — At noon tlie captain took an observa- 
tion, by which it appeared that Ushant bore some 
Icjigues northward of us, and that we were just en- 
tering the bay of Biscay. We had advanced a vei*y 
few miles in this bay before we were entirely be- 
calmed : we furled our sails, us being of no use to 
us while we lay iu this most disagreeable situation, 
more detested by the sailors than the most violent 
tempest: we were alarmed with the loss of a fine 
piece of salt beef, which had been hung in the sea 
to freshen it; this being, it seems, the strange pro- 
perty of salt-Avater. The thief was immediately sus- 
])ectcd,and presently afterwards taken by the sailors. 
Ho was, indeed, no other than a huge shark, who, 
not knowing when he was well off, swallowed ano- 
tker piece of beef, together with a groat iron crook 
on which it was hung, mid by which he was dragged 
into the ship. • 

I should scarce have mentioned the catching tliis 
shark, though so exactly conformable to the rules 
and practice of voyage-writing, had it not been for 
a strange circumstance that attended it. This was 
the recovery of the stolen beef out of the shark’s 
maw, where it lay uuehowed and undigested, and 
whence, being coi.voyed into the pot, the flesh, and 
the thief that had stolen it, joined together in fur- 
iiisliing variety to the ship’s crew. 

During this calm we likewise found the mast of a 
large vessel, which the captain thought had lain at 
least three years ill the sea. It was stuck all over 
with a little shell-fish or reptile, called a barnncle, 
ar.d which probably are tin; prey of the rock-fish, 
as our captain calls it, asserting that it is the finest 
iish ir the world ; for which we are obliged to con- 
fide entirely to his taste ; for, thougli he struck the 
llsh with a kind of harping-iron, and wounded him, 
I am convinced, -to death, yet he could not possess 
Jiirnseif of his body; but the poor wretch escaped to 
linger out a few hours with probably great torments. 

In the evening our wind returned, and so briskly, 
that we ran upwards of twenty leagues before the 
next day’s observation, which brought 

us to lat, 47*^ 4*2'. The captain promised us a very 
sj)eedy passage through the bay ; hut he deceived 
us, or the wind deceived him, for it so slackened at 
sunset, that it scarce carried us a mile in an hour 
during the whole succeeding night. 

Wednesday . — A gale struck up a little after sun- 
rising, which carried us between three and four 
knots or miles an hour. We were this day at noon 
about the middle of the bay of. Biscay, wlion the 
vyind once more deserted us, and we were so en- 
tirely becalmed, that we did not advance a mile in 
many hours. My fresh-water reader will perhaps 
conceive no unpleasant idea from this calm ; but it 
affected us much more than a storm could have 
done ; for, as the irascible passions of men are apt 
to swell with indignation long after the injury which 
first raised them is over, so fared it with the sea. 
It rose mountains high, and lifted our poor ship up 
and down, backwards and forwards, with so violent 
an emotion, that there was scarce a man in the ship 
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better able to stand than myself. Every utensil in 
our cabin rolled up and dewn, as we should have 
rolled ourselves, liad not our chairs been fast lashed 
to the floor. In this situation, with our tables 
likewise fastened by ropes, the captain and myself 
took our meal with some difficulty, and swallowed 
a little of pur broth, for we spilt much the greater 
part. The remainder of our dinner being an old, lean, 
tame duck roasted, l.rogretted but little the loss of 
my teeth not being good enough to have chewed it. 

Our women, who began to creep out of their holes 
in the morning, retired again wilhin tlie cabin to 
their beds, and were no more heard of this day, in 
which my whole comfort was to find by the cap- 
tain’s relation that the swelling was sometimes much 
worse ; he did, indeed, take this occasion to be moro 
communicative than ever, and informed me of such 
misadventures that had befallen him within forty-six 
years at sea as might frighten a very bold spirit from 
undertaking even the shortest voyage. Were these, 
indeed, but universally known, our matrons of qua- 
lity would possibly be deterred from venturing their 
tender offspring at sea ; by which means our navy 
would lose the honour of many a young commo- 
dore, who at twenty-two is better versed in mari- 
time affairs than real seamen are made by experience 
at sixty. 

And this may, perhaps, appear the more extraor- 
dinary, as the education of both seems to be pretty 
much the same ; neither of them having had their 
courage tried by Virgil’s description of a storm, in 
which, inspired as he was, I doubt w'hether oar 
captain doth not exceed him. 

Ill the evening the wind, w'hich continued in the 
N.W., again froHhened. and that so briskly, that 
Cape Finisterre appeared by this day’s observation 
to bear a f(;w miles to the soutliw'ard. W'e now in 
deed sailed, or rather flew, near ten knots an hour ; 
and the captain, in tlio redundancy of his good- 
hnnionr, declared he W'ould go to church at Lisbon 
on Sunday next, for that he was sure of a wind ; 
and, indeed, we all firmly believed him. But the 
event again contradicted him ; for we were again 
visited by a culm in the evening. 

But here, though our voyage was retarded, we 
wrere entertained wdlh a scene, which as no one can 
behold without going to sea, so no one can form an 
idea of anything equal to it on sliore. We w’ere 
seated on the tleck, w^omen and all, in tlie screnest 
evening that can be imagined. Not a single elotid 
presented itself to our viiwv, and the sun himself w’as 
the only object which engi’ossed our whole atten- 
tion. He did indeed set with a majesty whic^* 
incapable of description, with which, Avhilc the ho- 
rizon was yet blazing wdlh glory, our eyes were 
called off to the opposite part to survey the moon, 
w'hich was then .at full, and which in rising presented 
us with the second object that this w'orld iiatii offered 
to our A'ision. Compared to these the pageantry of 
theatres, or splendour of courts, arc sights almost 
below the regard of children. 

We did not return from the deck till late in the 
evening; the weather being inexpressibly pleasant, 
andsowann that even my old dhtemper perceived 
the alteration of the climate. 1 licre was imleed a 
swell, but nothing comparable to Avhat we had felt 
before, and it affected us on the dcckipuch less than 
in the cabin. 

Frtday.—The calm continued till sun-rising, when 
the wind likewise arose, but unluckily for us it 
came from a Avrong quarter; it Avas S.S.E., Avhich 
is that very Avind which Juno would have solicited 
of Aiolus, had iEneas been in our latitude bound 
for IJsbon. 
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The captain now put on his most melancholy 
aspect, and resumed his former opinion that he was 
bewitched. He declared with great solemnity that 
this was worse and worse, for that a wind directly 
in his teeth was worse than no wind at all. Had 
we pursued the course whicli the wind persuaded 
us to take we had gone directly for Newfoundland, 
if we had not fallen in with Ireland in our way. 
Two ways remained to avoid this ; one was to put 
into a port of Gali(ria; the ofher, to beat to the 
westward with as little sail as possible: and this 
was our captain's election. 

As for us, poor passengers, any port would hare 
been welcome to us ; especially, as not only our fresh 
provisions, except a great number of old ducks aud 
fowls, but even our bread was come to an end, aud 
nothing hut sea-biscuit remained, which I could not 
chew% So that now for the first time in my life I saw 
what it was to want a bit of bread. 

The wind however was not so unkind as we had 
apprehended ; but, having declined with the sun, it 
changed at the approach of the moon, and became 
again favourable to us, though so gentle that the 
next day's observation curried us very little to the 
southward of Cape rinist(?rre. This evening at six 
the wind, which had been very quiet all day, rose 
very high, and continuing in our favour drove us 
seven knots an hour. 

This (lay we saw a sail, the only one as I heard 
of, we had seen in our whole passage through the 
bay. I mention this on account of what appeared 
to me somewhat extraordinary. Though she was 
at such a distance that 1 could only perceive she 
wai a ship, the sailors discovtu'ed that she was a 
snow, bound to a port in Galicia. 

Sunday . — After prayers, which our good captain 
read on the dock with an audible voice, and with 
bi’t one mistake, of a lion for lUias, in the second 
lesson for this day, we found ourselves far advanced 
in 42®, and the captain declared we should sup ott* 
I'orte. We had not much wind this day; but, as 
this was directly in our favour, we made it up with 
sail, of which we crowded all we hud. We went 
only at the rate of four miles an hour, but with so 
uneasy a motion, continually rolling from side to 
siile, tliat I suffered more than I had done in our 
whole voyage ; my bowels being almost twisted (jut 
of my belly. However, the day was vci'y serene 
and bright, and the captain, wlio was in high spirits, 
afHrmed he had never passial a pleasanter at sea. 

The wind continued so brisk that we ran upward 
of six knots an hour the whole night. 

Monday . — lii the morning our captain concluded 
that he was got into lat. 40®, and was very little 
short of the Burlings, as they are called in the charts. 
We came up with them at five in the afternoon, 
being the first land we had distinctly seen since we 
left Devonshire. They consist of abuiidance of 
little rocky islands, a little distant from the sliore, 
three of them only showing themselves above the 
water. 

Here the Portuguese maintain a kind of garrison, 
if we may allow it that name. It consists of male- 
factors, who arc banished hither for a term, for 
divers small ofleiiccs — a policy which they may 
have copied from t!ic Egyptians, as we may read in 
Diodorus Siculus. That wise people, to prevent the 
corruption of good manners by evil communication, 
built a town on the Red Sea, whither they trans- 
ported a great number of their criminals, having 
first set an indelible mark on them, to prevent their 
returning an(t mixing with the sober part of their 
citizens. 

These rocks lie about fifteen h agues north-west 


of Cape Roxent, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Rock of Lisbon, which we passed early the next 
morning. The wind, indeecl, would have carried 
us thither sooner ; but the captain was not in a 
hurry, as he was to lose nothing by liis delay. 

Tuesday . — This is a very high mountain, situated 
on the northern side of the mouth of the river Tajo, 
whicli, rising about Madrid, in Spain, and soon 
becoming navigable for small craft, empties itself, 
after a long course, into the sea, about four leagues 
below Lisbon. 

On the summit of the rock stands a hermitage, 
which is now in the possession of an Englishman, 
■who was formerly master of a vessel trading to 
Lisbon; and, having changed his religion and his 
maimers, the latU^r of which, at least, were; none of 
the best, betook himself to this plaee, in order to do 
penance for his sins. He is now very old, and liatli 
inhabited this liermitage for a great number of year«(, 
during wliich he hath received some countenamre 
from the royal family, and particularly from the 
present queen dowager, whose piety refuses no 
trouble or expense by which she may make a proselytj', 
being used to say that the saving one soul wouhl 
rtqiay all the endeavours of her life. 

Here wc waited for the tide, and had the plea- 
sure of surveying the face of tlie country, the soil 
of which, at this season, exactly resembles an old 
brick-kiln, or a field where the green sward is pared 
up and set a hurnUig, or rather a smoking, in little 
heaps to manure the land. The sight will, perhai)s, 
of all others, make an Englishman proud of, and 
pleased -svith, his own country, which in verdure 
excels, 1 believe, every other (?ountry. Another de- 
ficiency here is tlie want of large trees, nothing above 
a shrub being here to be discovered in the circum- 
ference of many miles. 

At this plat;e we took a pilot on hoard, who, being 
the first Portuguese we spoke to, gave us an instance 
of that religious observance whicli is paid by all na- 
tions to their laws ; for, whereas it is here a capital 
olfeiice to assist any person in going on shore, from a 
foreign vessel before it hath been examined, and 
every person in it viewed by the magistrates of 
health, as they arc ('.ailed, this wortliy pilot, for a 
very small reward, rowed the Portuguese priest to 
sliore at this pla(X% beyond wliich ho did not dare 
to advance, and in venturing whither he had given 
sufficient testimony of love for his native country. 

Wo did not cnt(ir tlic Tajo till noon, when, after 
passing several old castles and other buildings which 
had greatly the aspect of ruins, we came to tlic castle 
of Rellisle, where we had a full prospect of Lisbon, 
and were, indeed, within three miles of it. 

Here we were saluted with a gun, which whs a 
signal to pass no farther till we had complied with 
certain ccnmionies which the laws of this country 
require to be observed by all ships wliich arrive in 
this port. We wiire obliged then to (;ast anchor, 
and expect the arrival of the officers of the customs, 
without whose passport no ship jnust proceed fartlu'r 
than this place. 

Here likewise -we received a visit from one o 
those magistrates of health before mentioned. 1 1 e 
refused to come on board the ship till every person 
in her had been drawn up on deck and personally 
viewed by him. This occasioned some delay on nij 
part, as it was not the work of a minute to lift nie 
from the cabin to the deck. The captain thought 
my particular case might have been excused noo' 
this ceremony, and that it would he abundantly su - 
ficient if the magistrate, who was obliged afterwan 3 
to visit the cabin, suiweyed me there. Bot this (i‘ 
not satisfy the magistrate’s strict regard to his duty* 
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When he was told of my lameness, he called out, 
\iith a voice of authority, “ Let him be brought 
uji,” Hiid his orders were presently complied with, 
lie was, indeed, a person of great dignity, as well 
as of the most exact fidelity in the discharge of his 
trust. Both which are the more admirable as his 
salary is less than thirty pounds English per annum. 

Before a ship hatli been visited by one of those 
magistrates no person can laAvfully go on board 
her, nor can any oil board depart from her. This 
I saw exemplified in a remarkable instance. The 
young lad whom I have mentioned as one of our 
passengers was here met by his father, who, on the 
first news of the captain’s arrival, came from Lisbon 
to Bellisle in a boat, being eager to embrace a son 
whom he had not seen for many years. But when 
he. came alongside our ship neither <lid the father 
dare ascend nor the son descend, as the magistrate 
of health had not been yet on board. 

Some of our readers will, perhaps, admire the 
great caution of this policy, so nicely calculated for 
the preservation of this country from all pestilential 
distempers. Others will as probably regard it as too 
exact and formal to be constantly persisted in, in 
seasons of the utmost safety, as well as in times of 
danger. I will not decide either way, but will con- 
tent myself with observing that I never yet saw or 
heard of a place where a traveller had so much 
trouble given him at his landing as here. The only 
use of which, as all sucli matters begin and end in 
form only, is to put it into the power of low and 
mean ftdlows to be cither rudely officious or grossly 
corrupt, as they sliall see occasion to prefer the gra- 
tification of their pride or of their avarice. 

Of this kind, likewise, is that power which is 
lodged with other officers here, of taking away every 
grain of snulf and evcjry leaf of tobacco brought 
liither from other countries, thougli only for the 
temporary use of the person during his residence 
here. Tliis is executed with great iusolcnee, and, as 
it is ill the hands of the dregs of the people, very 
scandalously ; for, under pretence of searching for 
tobacco and siiutf, they are sure to steal whatever 
they can find, insomuch that when they came on 
board our sailors addressed us in the Covent-garden 
language : “ Pray, gentlemen and ladies, take care of 
your swords and watches.” Indeed, I never yet 
saw anything eijual to the contempt and hatred 
which our honest tars every moment expressed for 
these Portuguese officers. 

At Bellisle lies buried Catharine of Arragon, widow 
of prince Arthur, eldest son of our Henry VII., after- 
wards married to, and divorced from, Henry VIII. 
Close by the church where her remains are de|)osited 
is a large convent of Geronymites, one of the most 
beautiful piles of building in all Portugal. 

In the evening, at twelve, our ship, having re- 
ceived previous visits from all the necessary parties, 
took the advantage of the tide, and having sailed up 
to Lisbon cast anchor there, in a calm and a moon- 
shiny night, which made the passage incredibly 
pleasant to the women, who remained three hours 
enjoying it, whilst I was left to the cooler transports 
of enjoying their pleasures at second-hand ; and yet, 
cooler as they may be, whoever is totally ignorant 
of such sensation is, at the same time, void of all 
ideas of friendship. 

Wednesdxiy, — Lisbon, before which we now lay 
at anchor, is said to be built on the same number of 
lulls with old Rome ; but these do not all appear to 
the water ; on the contrary, one sees from thence 


one vast high hill and rock, with buildings arising 
above one another, and that in so steep and almost 
perpendicular a manner, that they all seem to have 
but one foundation. 

As the houses, convents, churches, &c., arc large, 
and all built with white stone, they look very beau- 
tiful at a distance ; but as you approach nearer, and 
find them to want every kind of ornament, all idea 
of beauty vanishes at once. While I was surveying 
the prospect of this city, which bears so little re- 
semblance to any other that I have ever seen, a re- 
flection occurred to me that, if a man was suddenly 
to be removed from Palmyra hither, and should 
take a view of no other city, in how glorious a liglu 
would the ancient architecture appear to him I and 
what desolation and destruction of arts and sciences 
would he conclude had happened between the se- 
veral aeras of these citi(?s ! 

I had now waited full three hours upon deck for 
the return of my man, whom I had sent to bespeak 
a good dinner (a thing which had been long un- 
known to me) on shore, and then to bring a Lisbon 
chaise with him to the sea-shore ; but it seems the 
impertinence of the providore Avas not yet brought 
to a conclusion. At three o’clock, when I Avas, 
from emptiness, rather faint than hungry, my man 
returned, and told me there Avas a new law lately 
made that no passenger should set his foot on shore 
without a special order from the providore, and that 
he himself Avould have been sent to prison for dis- 
obeying it, had he not been protected as the servant 
of the captain. lie informed me likewise that the 
captain had been very industrious to get this order, 
but that it was then the providore’s hour of sleep, 
a time when no man, except the king himself, diirat 
disturb him. 

To avoid prolixity, though in a part of my nar- 
rative whi(ffi may be more agnjcable to my reader 
than it was to me, the j)rovidorc, haAdng at last 
finished his nap, despatched this absurd matter of 
form, and gave me leave to come, or rather to be 
carried, on shore. 

Wliat it Avas that gave the first hint of this strange 
laAV is not easy to guess. Possibly, in tlie infancy 
of their defection, and before their government 
could be Avell established, they Avere Avilling to 
guard against tlio bare possibility of surprise, of the 
success of Avhich bare possibility the Trojan horse 
AAull remain for ever on record, as a great and me* 
morable example. Noav the Portuguese have no 
Avails to secure them, and a vessel of two or three 
hundred tons Avill contain a much larger body of 
troops than could be concealed in that famous ma- 
chine, though Virgil tells us (somewhat liyperholic- 
ally, 1 believe) that it was as big as a mountain. 

About seven in the evening I got into a chaise on 
shore, and Avas drmm through the nastiest city in 
the world, though at the same time one of the most 
populous, to a kind of coffee-house, which is very 
pleasantly situated on the brow of a hill, alivAut a 
mile from the city, and hath a very fine prospect of 
the river Tajo from Lisbon to the sea. 

Here we regaled ourselves Avith a good supper 
for which we Avere as )vell charged as if the bill lia^ 
been made on the Batli-roail, betAveen NeAvbury aiiff 
London. 

And now aa'c could joyfully say, 

Kgressi opUta Tmes pofimitur ;irena. 

Therefore, in the words of Horace. 

—hie Finis cluirtscque viK>(|Uf. * 

3c2 
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A FRAGMENT OF A COMMENT 

ON 

LORD EOLINGBROKE'S ESSAYS. 


[ MUST confess myself to be one of thnso who brought 
with me to the perusal of the late published volumes 
of lord Boliiigbrok«j a very high prejudice to the 
doctrines said to have been established in them ; but, 
at the same time, can as truly assert that I had tlie 
highest and strongest, preposse.ssioii in favour of the 
abilities of the author. Such, indeed, Avas this pre- 
possession, that it might, I think, he a siilKeieiit war- 
rant of a man’s candour against any i)rcjudico wh-t- 
ever ; and it is in the true spirit of this candour that 
1 declare, upon the perusal, I have found my pre- 
possessions greatly abated, and my preJutUccs not in 
the least removed. 

Could it therefore be supposed that all mankind 
were alike able to try the cause of triitli, and to form 
their judgment on the weight of argument and evi- 
dence only, I think there could he no danger in 
leaving the decision of this matter upon liis lordship’s 
own reasoning, without any attempt to answer him. 
But Avlieji we consider how very weak the abilities 
of mankind in general are in disquisitions of this na- 
ttire ; how much weaker they are rendered for tliis 
purpose by want of due attention', and, lastly, bow 
apt they are to carry any little partiality which they 
have preconceived before the examination of a cause 
up to the iiiiul d(?cisiori of it in tlieir minds ; it may 
possibly be very dangerous to the society to suffer 
such pernicious doctrines to stand unobjected to with 
so great a name at their head. Many, I am con- 
vinced, will think the authority of tliis name alone 
suflicient to establish their own belief upon, without 
any farther inquiry at all. iMany others Avill imagine 
very little imjuiry necessary, and, though they dhl 
Jiot entirely acquiesce in taking liis Avord, Avill lie 
easily cajoled with bis reasons, Avhich, however little 
they may have of substance, have mucli of the speci- 
ous ornaments of wH and language, Avith all the al- 
lurements of novelty botli of stjle and manner ; and, 
finally, with an appearance, at least, of reading very 
singular and extensive. 

From Avhich last particular may arise a third sort, 
very worthy of receiving some assistance on this 
occasion ; such, I mean, as have not the least incli- 
nation to hi.s lordship’s doctrines, nor would, indeed, 
assent to them on tlie authority of any man breath- 
ing, who may yet have Avanted leisure or opportu- 
nity sufficient to provide themselves Avith a proper 
fund of knowledge to give a ready ansAver to various 
assertions which Avill occur in the Avorks now under 
consideration, and which, though they have the Avorst 
of tendencies, have in reality themselves no better 
support (and not always so good a one) than some 
very weak and slender hjpothescs, and are at 
other times built on the revival of old chimerical 
principles which have been confuted and exploded 
long ago. 

Noav to all these different const) tuf ions we shall 
endeavour to apply our several antidotes. And here, 
luckily for us, we are provided with an argument 
wbifh must moat effectually silence those Avho are 
.He most difficult of all others to be usually ih-alt 
with in the way of reasoning; such are the persons 
1 inentidned in the first class, who believe from 
authority only, and who have not yet, with the 
schoofs, given up the irresistible argument of “ He 
himself said it.’' 


The force of this argument, however, even in the 
days when it nourished most, drew all its strength 
from a supposition that, if he himself said it, he him- 
self believed it: for, if it could have been proved of 
Aristotle that he liad asserted pro and con, and had, 
with tlie same clearness, affirmed in one part of liis 
Avorks the same thing to be, and in another the same 
thing not to be, none of his scholars Avoukl have 
kiioAvn Avhich he believed, and all others Avould, per- 
haps, have thouglit tliat he had no belief at all in, 
nor indeed any knoAvledge of, the matter. 

If, therefore, hia lordship shall appear to have 
made use of this duplicity of asserlion, and that not 
in one or tAvo but in many instances, may avc tmt 
draAv the like conclusions t Luckily, pt^rhaps, for 
his lordship, we may not be driven to the same ab- 
solute degree of uncertainty as must have rcsulti-d 
from the case of Aristotle, us I have put it above ; 
since our noble author himself seems to have left 
us a kind of clue, Avhich will sufficiently lead to the 
discovery of his meaning, and Avill show us as often 
as he is pleased to assert both sides of a contradic- 
tion on which side we are to believe him. 

And here I shall premise two cautions : one of 
which I shall borroAV from the rules established 
among writers; the reasonahlemss of the other I 
shall endeavour to evince from a rule given us 
by one of the great (?st lawyers whom tliis kingd<;:u 
ever bred. 

The first is, that of interpreting the sens'' of an 
author Avith the utmost candour, so ns not to charge 
him Avith any gross and invidious meaning when his 
Avoids are susceptible of a much more benign and 
favourable se.iise. 

The second is, the observation formed upon the 
works of judge Littleton by lord chief-just iec Coke ; 
tliat is, that whenever that great lawyer is jileased to 
put doAvri tAVo opinions directly contradicting each 
other, that the latter opinion is ahvays the best, and 
alAvays Ids oAvn, 

To apply tluj.se to tlie present purpose, I first of 
all recommend to the candour of the reader, that 
whenever he shall find two ussertions directly con- 
trary to each other (and many such Ave do proudse 
to produce to him), one of Avhieh directly tends to 
take away all religion Avhatcver, and the oilier as 
directly to establish natural religion at least, that he 
will be 80 kind, since it is imjiossinle that iny lord 
should have believed both, to imagincf that be ratiicr 
believed the latter ; especially as this latter, from its 
contradicting the apparent purpose of the author, 
appears to have been last set doAvn, and, eoiise- 
qiiently, will have my lord Cuke’s sanction in lavour 
of the superior aiitliority. 

Lastly, if it should ever happen that his lordsidp’s 
seiitinieiits should be more clearly expressed m 
favour of the Avorse than of the better doctrine, we 
Avill endeavour all that in us lies to explain ami 
illustrate tho«e hints by Avhich we trust 1 ^ 
always assist a careful and accurate examiner m 
rescuing the esoteric purity of his doctrines from that 
less amiable appearance in which their exoteric garb 
reprtssents them. 

In short, we doubt not but to make it appear as « 
fact beyond all contest that his lordship was m jes 
through the Avhole Avork Avhich we have undertake 
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to pxaniiiie. If an initained zealut should in his 
warmth compare such jesting to his in the Psalmist, 
or if a cooler disposition should how it was pos- 
sible to jest with matters of such importance, I 
confess 1 have no defence against the accusation, 
nor can give any satisfactory answer to the question. 
'I'o this, indeed, I could say, and it is all that 1 could 
say, that my lord Bolingbroko was a great genius, 
sent into the world for great and astonishing pur- 
poses. That the ends, as well as miains, of action 
in such personages are above the com prehension of 
tlic vulgar. That his life was one scene <jf the won- 
tlerfiil throughout. That, as tlie temporal happiness, 
the civil liberties and properties, of E\irope, were 
the game of his earliest youth, there couhl be no 
sport so adequate to the entertainment of his ad- 
vanced age as the eternal and tinal hai)|)iness of all 
imuikiiid. That this is the noblest conservation of 
character, and might, if perceived in himself, pos- 
sibly lead our great genius to see the Supreme Being 
ill the liglitofa dramatic poet, and that part of his 
works wliich we inhabit as a <lrama. “ The Rcnsi- 
tive inhahitants of our globe," says lord Bolinghroke,* 
" like ihv. dr a7)iQt is have different eharaeters, 

and are applied to diHerent purposes of action in 
every scene. The several jiarts of the material 
world, like the rnaeliines of a theatre, were eontrived 
not for the aetors but for the action ; ami the whole 
order and system of the drama would be disordered 
and spoiled if any alteration was made in either. 
Tlie nature of every creaturi*, his manner of being, 
is adapted to his state here, to tlie place he is to 
inhabit, and, ns wo may say, to the part he is to act.” 
It hath been, I think, too eomnion with poets to 
agirrandise their profession with such kind of similes, 
and I have, somewhere in an J'higlish dramatic 
writer, met witli one so nearly resembling the above, 
tliat bis lordsliip iniglit be almost suspected to have 

ul it like , but i..*ch cits — isteiit 

with any (e\eu tlie least) pretence to philosophy. 

1 rec(»llecf, indeed, a single instance, in tliewritingB 
of Jordano Bruno, who was burnt at Rome for 
lieresy, or, if we believe Seioppius, for most horrid 
I’lasplierny, the latter end of the fifteenth century ; 
and who, from a want of a due correspondence be- 
tw’een the ])assive powers of matter and the active 
power of God, compares the Supreme Being to a 
fiddler who hath skill to play, but cannot for want 
of a fiddle. Tliis, it must be confessed, is going 
somewhat farther ; as mucli farther, in reality, as to 
descend from the stage to the orchestra. This ludi- 
•-•rous treatment of the Being so universally (for half 
u dozen mad.ineii must not be allowed to strip any 
opinion of uiiivorsalify ) acknowledged to be the 
cause of all things, whilst it sounds so ill in the 
grave voiee of reason, very w’ell becomes the lips of 
a droll : for novelty, boldness, and even absurdity, 
as they all tend to surprisi*, do often give a poignancy 
to wit, and serve to eniiance a jest. This affords a 
second reason why we may suspect his lordship was 
not over-serious in the work before us. 

Thirdly, that Ills lordship Tiever thought proper 
to revise this performance is a very strong argument 
tliat he could not be in earnest either in believing hiin- 
B<‘lf in his own doctrines, or in eiuleavouring t«> im- 
print such a belief on others. That he did not in 
fact revise his works is manifest, from the numerous 
eoiitradictions that occur in them, and these often 
m the same page ; so that, for the most part, they 
could not escape the dullest and bluntest degree of 
penetration. Surely w’C cannot impute such repeated 
ovorsights to one who hath so explicitly assurted,t 
ln;u to be liable to contradict yourself is to be 
• Vol. V. p. 377. t l^sajs, p isi. 


liable to one of the greatest of human imperfections I 
An author, in the first burry of setting down his 
thoughts on a subject which warms him may pos- 
sibly, indeed, assert two opinions not perfectly re- 
concilable with each other ,• nay, theie are some 
writers from whom we can reasonably expect no less, 
since, as archbishop 'I’illotson observes, it is hard to 
contradict truth ‘and nature without contradicting 
oneself. But to expunge such mistakes is the 
office of revisal and correction ; and therefore a work 
in which these mistakes abound is very justly called 
an incorrect performance. As this work therefore 
doth, more than any which I ever saw', afford us in- 
stances of what his lordship calls the greatest human 
imperfection, chaiity shows me no more candid way 
of accounting for them than this which 1 have men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, the very form and title under whicli the 
noble lord hath thought proper to introduce his 
philosophy into the world is a very strong evidence 
of the justice of all the foregoing observafiotis. AVe 
may form, I think, one general precept from the 
trite story of Archimedes ; tins is, not to undertake 
any great w ork williout i>rcconcerting such means as 
may be adequate to tlie execution. Now", to turn 
the material world topsy-turvy is a project scarce 
more difficnlt in appearance than to perform the 
same notable exploit in the intellectual. And yet 
Archimedes might as judiciously ha> e fixed bis machine 
in vnevo as his lordship liath chosen to argue against 
the bost-estublished s}stems in the intellectual world 
in fragments of essays. I’his method, not to mention 
the indignity it offers to tl»e subject in dispute, is 
treating the whole body of the learned with more 
supercilious disrespect than nature seems yet to have 
qualified any member of that body to express towtlrds 
the r<?st of his brethren ; and whicli must appear to 
be wonderful, if seritms, in one who expresses so 
modest an opinion of his own critical talents ; though, 
as to his modesty, it must indeed be confessed to 
be somewhat seasoned with a due mixture of con- 
tempt. 

But, wlialever may lessen the idea of his lordship’s 
modesty, there is only one way to lessen that of his 
absurdity; this is, to conclude that he was in jest : 
nay, there is one way to see this absurdity in an 
amiable light ; for in such a light will he appear if 
we suppose that ho puts on the jack-pudding’s coat 
with the noble view of exposing and ridiculing those 
pernicious tenets which have lately been propagated 
w'ith a zeal more dilllcult to be uecoiuited for than 
its success. 

That such an attempt of exposing any poj)ular 
error would always prove victori<ms is, I think, ex- 
tremely probable. My lord Shaftesbury hath been 
blamed for saying, “ That ridicule is one of those 
principal lights or natural mediums by which things 
arc to be viow'cd, in order to a thorough recognition : 
for that truth, it is supposed, may bear all lights."* 
Eerhups there may be some justice in this censure, 
as truth may by sneh a trial be subjected to niisre- 
presmitation, and bi’coim? a more easy ])rey to the 
malice of its enemies; a flagrant instance ot W’hich 
we have in the case of Socrates. 

But whatever ohjei tion there may be against try 
ing truth by ridicule, then* can be none, I apprehend, 
of making use of its assistance in expelling and 
banishing all falsehood and imposture, when once 
fairly convicted, out of society t and, as this method 
is for this purpose very unexceptionable, so is it ge- 
nerally the most efficacious that can be invented ; ns 
w ill apj)ear by some examples wdiich will occur iJl 
t’je course of our comment on Ids lordship’s essays, 

• Essay vn the ficcdora of \s 'i aiul Imiuuiir, pari i. stcck 1. 
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or fragments of essays, on which we shall now enter 
without farther preface or apology. 

SECTION I. — -And here, as a proof that we are 
as liable to be corrupted by our books as by our 
companions, I am in danger of setting out with a 
contradiction. Nay, 1 must yet venture to do this 
iu some degree with my eyes open, and must lay my 
defence on a distinction rather too nice, and which 
relies too much on the candour of my reader. 

The truth is, our noble author’s chief strength lies 
n that very circumstance which I have before assert- 
ed to be of itself alone a sulKtuent argument of his 
weakness ; whereas, on the contrary, his nianner 
affords such a protection to his matter, that, if ho 
had designed to reserve to himself tlic sole privilege 
of answering his own doctrine, he could not have 
invented a more ingenious or ofFectual contrivance. 
It hath been alleged, as a good reason for not an- 
swering certain books, that one must he obliged first 
to read them ; but surely we shall find few men so 
very charitable, or so much our friends, to give them 
order and mutliod with a view only of complimenting 
them with an answer. 

This, however, I attempted, though I own with 
no great success; and that not so much, I appre- 
hend, from want of sufficient matter to mak(i out 
such colourable systems sis may bo expected in such 
a writer, as from a certain dark, cautious, and loose 
maniUT of expressing liis sentiments, which must 
arise either from a writer’s desire of not being very 
easily explained, or from an incapacity of making 
himself very clearly understood. The diiliculties 
arising to the commentator on those fragments will 
appear to be assignable only to the former cause : 
for a very indift’ereat reader will be seldom at a loss 
in comprehending his lordsliip in bis own works; 
but to transfer his doctrines with their authority 
(i. e. the ipse dixit of the author) into anotlier work 
is often very difficult, and, without long quotations, 
too apt to tire the reader, impossible. In this light 
a very tine thought of Mr, Fojie’s occurs to my 
memory : — 

Tho’ in<lex-learnins( tarns no stueb-nt nale. 

It hoUlti ttie ccl of waence by the tail." 

The best w'ay then of proceeding with so slippery 
a reasoner — the only Avay, indeed, in which 1 gee 
any possibility of proceeding with liirn — is first to lay 
down soiiKj general rules, all of which w ill h(?reafter 
be proved out of his writings, and then, itursuing 
him chapter by chapter, to extract tlie several proofs, 
however scattered and dispersed, which tend to 
establish both parts of the contradictions which I 
shall now set down. 

Our noble author sets out in his first section with 
a sly insinuation tliat it is possible for the gravest of 
philosophers on the gr.'nx’st of subjects to advance 
propositions in jest. ** It i.s more probable,'’ says 

lord B , “ and it is more candid to believe, that 

this philosopher (Descartes) was iu earnest, than 
that he was in jc.st, when he advanced this propo- 
sition,”* cmcerning the immutability and eternity of 
certain nuitkematical truths, I will add, that I be- 
lieve that an idea of such jesting had never any 
footing in the human head, till it fii’Bt fuurd admis- 
sion into that of this noble lord. 

In the same section his lordship proceeds thus : — 
** The ancients thought matter eternal, and assumed 
that the Demiurgus, or Divine Architect, composed 
the frame of the world with material.! which were 
ready prepared, and independently on him, in a 
confused pliiios. Much in the same manner such 
metaphysicians as the learned Cudworth have 
p. 4. 


imagined a sort of intellectual chaos, a chaos of 
eternal ideas, of incorporeal essences, independent 
on God, self-existent, and therefore coeval with' the 
Supreme Being, and therefore anterior to all other 
natures. In this intellectual chaos God sees, and 
man must endeavour to sec, the natures, the real 
essences of things ; and thus the foundations of 
morality are laiil higher than the existence of any 
moral agents, before there was any system of being 
from which the obligations to it could result, or to 
which they could be applied ; just as the same philo- 
sophers suppose the incorporeal essences of white 
and black to have existed when there w'as no such 
thing as colour, and those of a square and circle 
when there was neither form nor figure.”* 

Here I am afraid the learned peer hath gone no 
farther for his erudition than the first or second pages 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; for, could he be recalled 
from the dead, contrary to his own doctrine, as he 
hath recalled Descartes, and were asked whom he 
meant by the ancients, he could not certainly answer, 
in general, the ancient philosophers, for then the 
whole tribe of atheists would be ready to testify 
against him. If he sliould answer that he mount 
the ancient theiste only, and less Iu* cannot be sup- 
posed to mean by those who are W'ell-bred enough 
to suppose he meant anything, he will be far from 
finding oven among these an universal conciirreiicc 
with his opinion. Thales, the chief of the Clrecian 
sages, and who is said to have first turned liis 
thoughts to idiysiological inquiries, affirmed the 
iiidcpeiidciit pre-existynce of Go<l from all eternity. 
The words of Laertius are remarkable, and I w’ill 
render them with the most literal exactness in my 
power. ‘‘lie asserted,” says Laertius, “that God 
was the oldest of all beings, for he existed without a 
precious cause evun in thk w'.vy ok ghnekatiox ; 
that the world was the most beautiful of all tilings 
for it was ckeated v.\ Goi>, &c.”t This notion of 
the creation, Aristotle tells us, was agreeable to the 
concurrent voice of all antiquity : “ All,” says he, 
“assert the creation of the world ; but they differ in 
this, that some will have the world susceptible of 
dissolution, which others dcny.”J On this occasion 
Aristotle names Empedocles and Heraclitus, but, 
which is Bomewbat remarkable, never mentions 
Thalers. The opinion itself is opposed by the Sta- 
gyrite ; and this opposition he was forced to main- 
tain, or he must have given up the eternity of Jlie 
world, w'hicli he very justly asserts to bo inconsistent 
w'ith any idea of it?* creation. But we will dismiss 
tho ancients from the bar, and see how his lordship 
will s ipport his arraignment of the moderns. The 
charge against them is, that they have liolden cer- 
tain ideas, or incorporeal essences, to be self-existent. 
Concerning these doctrines his lordship thus ba- 
raiigne.s in the very same page — “ Mr. Lo<*ke ob- 
serves, how impo.ssible it is for us to conceive certain 
relations, habitudes, and connexions, visibly in- 
cluded in some of our ideas, to bo separable from 
them oven by infinite power. Let us observe, on 
this occasion, how impossible, or, at least, ho\v 
extnnnely difficult, it is for us to separate the idea of 
eternity from certain moral and mathematical truths, 
as well as from such as are called necessary, and are 
self-evident on one hand ; and, on the other, how 
impossible it is to conceive that truths should exist 
before the things to which they are relative, or par- 

• Essays, p. 6 , , , 4 

f Diog, lib. i. sec. 35, where I submit to the Icwnert 

reiser the construction ho will observe I have given U‘o 
different import of tho>e i«nns uyiiuneov and troinpet , tlie 
first of which may be considered as a quallfled, the latter us n 
absolun* cause . 

f All .tut dtf Hb. i. cap. 10. 5 Esiuv, p. ** 
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ticular natures and essences, before the system of 
universal nature, nnd when there was no being but 
the super-esaential Being.”* 

If I had any inclination to cavil I might, with 
truth, assert that no sneh passage is to be found in 
Mr. Locke. His worda are — ** In some of our ideas 
there are certain relations, habitudes, and connec- 
tions, so visibly included in the nature of the ideas 
themselves, that we cannot conceive them separable 
from them by any power whatsoever.” It may be 
answered, perhaps, that the violence is done rather 
to the expression than to the meaning of this truly 
great man ; but if 1 should candidly admit that he 
s(‘,ems, from the immediate context, to mean no less 
(I say seem;* to mean; for whoever will carefully 
compare what is said, in another part of the same 
b<H)k,f of the powers of the mind in forming the 
arelietypcs of its complex ideas of mixed modc'S, 
may possibly think ho sees sullieient reason for re- 
solving what is here affirmed of arbitrary, not infi- 
nite power into the human mind only), I may yet 
reply that such a violence, even to the expression 
of such a writer on sueh a subject, is by no means 
void of blame, nor oven of susjiicioii, when it is left 
without a reference to conctsal itself in a large folio, 
where it will not he easily detected by any but those 
wlio are pretty familiarly acquainted with the 
original. 

ilut it is time to close this article, which, I think, 
seems to estalilish contradiction the first ; for under 
what other t(‘rm shall we range the arguing nnd 
con in the .*::\me breath I for w'hen; is the for- <• >1 the 
aceiisatioii, or, as a law^ycr would call it, gist of 
the indict meiit, against poor (yiidworth f is it not (to 

* Kssay on Human Ijudeistaudiug, 1. iv. cap. 3, § 29. 

t biaike's 1. il. cap. 31. 


use my lord’s own phrase) “ the laying the fouuda* 
tions of morality higher than the existence of any 
moral agents V' And what says my lord to enforce 
the charge 1 Why, truly, he alleges, in defence of 
the accused, that it was iinjiossible for him to have 
done otherwise, and produces the authority of Mr. 
Locke to confirm this impossibility. 

The generosity of this sudden transition from ac- 
cuser to advocate would convince all men on which 
side his lordship had here delivered his real senti- 
ments, was it not somewhat controlled by his having 
concealed from his readers that the philosopher, a 
little afterwards, in the same book,* hath endea- 
voured to prove, and, I think, actually hath proved, 
that there is no absurdity in what my lord Boling- 
broke objects, provided the doctrine be rightly un- 
derstood, so as not to establish innate principles ; 
that the actual existence of the subjects of mathe- 
matical or moral ideas is not in the least necessary 
to give us a sufficient evidence of the necessity of 
those ideas ; and that, in the disputes of the mathe- 
matician, as well as of the moralist, the existence of 
the subject-matter is rarely called in question, nor 
is it more necessary to their demonstrations and con- 
clusions than it would be to prove the truth of 
Tally’s Offices, to show that there was some man who 
lived up to that idea of perfect goodness, of which 
Tally hath given us a pattern. There is somewhat 
very mysterious in all this ; but we have not pro- 
mised to explain eontradi(. tions farther than by sho\v- 
ing to which side his lorddiip’s authority seems to 
incline. And surely it is htiter to decide in favour of 
possibility, and to lay the foundations of morality too 
high, than to give it no foundation at all. 

DcHunt rfPtem. 

• Locke'# Ksstt>s, lib. iv. cap. 9. 


AN INQUIRY 

INTO lilE CAUSES OV 


THE LATE INCREASE OF ROBBERS, &c. 

WITH SOMK PHOrOSALS FOR REMEDYING THE GROWING EVIL 

IN WHICH THE PflESENT REIONING VICES ARE IWrARTl.VLLY EXPOSED ; AM) THE LAWS 
THAT IlELATK TO THE rUOVISlON lOH THE POOR, AND TO THE PUNISHMENT 
OF FELONS ARE LAKOELY AND FREELY EXAMINED. 


Non inm sunt modiocreg hominum lilticlini’s, nnulinmnnn^ nndreMir: aetf>leT:\ 
Niliil vogitaut niiii cedem, nisi imurndia, nisi rapinas. — Cic. in Catil. 2ila. 


TO THE Rir.HT HON, PHILIP LORD IIARDWICKE, LORD 
HUill CHANCEI.LQIl OF OUEAT BRITAIN. 

My Loro, 

As tlu* Trfmination of any part of onr civil \HdUy requires ns 
f knowlejlgc f)f the st.*itcsman ns of the lawyer, the 

rollowing slincts are. with tho strictest jironriety, addre'sed to 
a ms«ni of tho highest einiuonee i.i both tiioM enpacities. 

Ik ®'‘hjoct of this tri'ntisu cannot b«5 thought unworthy of 
•uch a protection In'causo it touclies only those evils which 
anseti in the lower branches of our constitution. This 
wnsuleration will account for thoir having hitherto csciqied 
our lordship’s notice, and that alone will aeeuunt for their 
niving so long i)revKiU*d ; but your lordship will not, for this 
eiisoii, tmnk itlmlow your regard ; since, however ignoble the 
I - ris may be in which the disenso is first eugeadered, it will iti 
ine be sure to affect tho whole body. 

be subjiTt, indeed, is of such importnuee, that we may truly 
^ I’liy to It those wnrrls of Cicero, in his first Iwok of 1 iws 
Au rclpublicaj formandoa et sUbilieudas vires, ct ad suiuin- 


dos tRipulos oinnis pergit oratio.” How far I bave been . able 
to succeed hi the execution must be submitted In your lord- 
ship's candour. I hoinj I have no imnioib-st opinion of ray own 
abilitie#; Imt, in truth, I have much less coulidence in my au- 
thority. Indeed, tho highest authority is necessary U> any 
degree of succi's* in nn attemi't of this kiml. Permit me. thero- 
foK’, mv lonl. to fly to the protection ol the highest which doth 
now exist, or wliii*ii perhaps ever did exist, in this kingdom. 

This great sanction is, I am couviueed, always ready' to sup- 
jxirt W'hat really tends U> the public utility : if I fail, therefore, 
of obtaining the honour of it, I shfill Ini fully Avtisfiod that I do 
not desoi vo it, and shall sit down contented w’ith the merit of a 
gfKid intent ; for surely there is somo praise due to the bare de- 
sign of doing a service to the public. Nor can my enemies, I 
tldnk, deny that 1 am entirely disintereste<l in my endeavour, 
unless they sliould discover the gratilieation w hich my ambition 
finds ill the opiK)rtimity of thi-i address I am, with the mo*t 
profound respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obedieiil, most 
devo-iOd. humble servant, 

IIenky Fieldin* 
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PREFACE. 

There is nothing so much talked of and so little 
understood in this country as the constitution. It 
is a word in the mouth of every man: and yet, when 
we come to discourse of the matter, there is no sub- 
ject on which our ideas are more confused and per- 
plexed. Some, when they speak of the constitution, 
confine their notions to the law; others to the legis- 
lature ; others, again, to the governing or executive 
part; and many there are wlio jumble all these to- 
gether in one idea. One error, however, is com- 
mon to them all ; for all seem to have the conception 
of something uniform and ])erinanent, as if the con- 
stitution of England partook rather of the nature of 
the soil than of the climate, and was as fixed and 
constant as the former, not as changing and variable 
as the latter. 

Now in this word, the constitnfion, arc iiieludcd 
the original and fundanienlnl law nf the kingdom, 
from whence all pow'crs are derived, and by whicli 
they are circuniscribed ; all legislativtr ainl executive 
authority; all tliose municipal provisions wdiich are 
commonly called the lairs ; and, lastly, the customs^ 
manners, and habits of the people. Tlieso, joined 
together, do, I apprehend, from the political, as the 
several members of the boily, the animal economy, 
with the humours and habit, compose that which is 
called the natural constitution. 

The Greek philosophy wdll, perhaps, lielp us to a 
better idea; for neither w'ill the sev(‘ral constituent 
parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an adc- i 
quate notion of the word. By the constitution is, I 
indeed, rather meant something which residts from 
the order and disposition of the whole ; something 
resembling that harmony for w hich the 'rheban in 
Plato’s Phsedo contends ; w liich be calls ri xeii 

inruftaroVi something inrincihla. and inrorjioreal . For 
many of the Greeks imagined tlie soul to result from 
the or composition of the parts of the l)ody, 

when these were properly tempered together ; as 
harmony doth from the proper composition of the 
several parts in a w'elUtuued musical instrument : 
in the same manner, from the disposition of the 
several parts in a state arises that which we call the 
constitution. 

In this disposition the laws have so considerable 
a share, that, as no man can perfectly understand 
the whole, without knowdiig the i)arts of which it is 
composed, it follows that, to have a just notion of 
our constitution, without a competent knowledge of 
the laws, is impossible. >Vithout this, the reading 
over our historians may siflbrd amiisenH'iit, but w ill 
very little instruct us in the true essentials of our 
constitution. Nor will this knowledge alone serve 
our purpose. The mere lawyer, however skilful in 
his profession, who is not versed in the genius, man- 
ners, and habits of the people, makes but a wretched 
politician. Hence the historian, who is ignorant of 
our law, and the lawyer, who is ignorant of our 
history, have agreed in that common error, remarked 
above, of considering our constitution as something 
fixed and permanent; fox the exterior form of 
government (how'ever the people are changed) still, 
in a great degree, remains what it was ; and the 
same, notwithstanding all its alterations, may be 
said of the law. 

To explain this a little farther : From the original 
of the lower house of parliament to this day, the 
supreme power hath been vested in the king and the 
two houses of parliament. Theae two houses have, 
each at different times, carried very different weights 
in the ballincc, and yet the form of government re- 
mained still one and the same : so hath it happened 
to the law ; the same courts of justicei the same form 


of trials, &c., have preserved the lotion of identity! 
though, in real truth, the present governing powers, 
and the present legal prov ’•ions, bear so little re- 
semblance to those of our ai estors in the reign of 
king John, or indeed in laier times, that, could 
any lawyer or statesman of those days be recalled to 
life, he w’ould make, 1 believe, a very indifferent 
figure in Wcstminster-hall, or in any of the parts 
there adjacent. 

To perceive the alterations in our constitution 
doth, in fact, require a j>retty just knowledge both 
of the people and of the laws ; for either of these may 
bo greatly changed without producing any immedi- 
ate effect on the other. The alterations in the great 
wheels of state above mentioned, which are so visible 

our historians, are not noticed in our laws, as 
very few of the great changes in the law have fallen 
under the eye of our historians. 

Many both kinds have appeared in our consti- 
tution ; but I sliall at present confine myself to one 
only, as being that which principally relates to the 
subject of the following treatise. 

If the constitution, as 1 hava above asserted, be the 
result of the disposition of the several parts before 
innitioned, it follow's that this disposition can never 
be altered without producing a ])ioporlional ebange 
to the constitutit>n. “ If the soul,” says Simmins, in 
Plato, “be a harmony resulting from the disposition 
of the corporeal parts, it follows that, when this dis- 
position is confounded, and the body is torn by 
diseases or other evils, the soul imhnaliately (wljal- 
ever be her divinity) must perish.” Tins will be 
apparent if we cast our (?yes a moment tcnvanls 
the animal economy ; and it is no less true in the 
political. 

The customs, manners, and habits of tlie people, 
do, as I have said, form one part of the con- 

stitution : if those are altered, tln’iefore, this must 
be changed likewise; and h(fre, as in tlie natural 
body, tlie disorder of any part will, in its consc- 
quenee, affect the w'hole. 

One known division of the people in this natit. « 
is into the nobility, tlie gentry, and the eommoualty 
AVhat alterations have happened among the two 
former of these I shall not at present inquire ; but 
that the la.st, in their customs, manners, and habits, 
are greatly changed from w'hat they were, I think to 
make appear. 

If we look into the earliest ages we shall find the 
condition of this third part to liave been very low' 
and mean. The highest order of this rank, belore 
the Conquest, w’ere those tenants in socage who 
held their lainls by the service of the plougli ; who, 
as Lyttleton tells us, “were to eoine with their 
plough for certain days in the year, to ])loiigh ami 
BOW the demesne of the lords ;” as the villans, saith 
the same author, “ were to carry and recarry the 
dung of their lord, spread it upon his land, and to per- 
form such-Uke services.” 

This latter was rightly accounted a slavish tenure. 
The villans w’cre indeed considered in law as a kind 
of chattel belonging to their masters ; for, though 
these had not the power of life and death over them, 
nor even of maiming them with impunity, yet these 
villans had not even the capacity of purchasing lands 
or goods ; but the lord, on such purchase, might enter 
into tlie one, and sei/e the other for his own iise< 
And as for the land Avhich they held in villenage. 
though lord Coke sajs it was not only held at tbt 
will of the lord, but according to the custom of the 
manor ; yet, in ancient timet, if the lord cjeclc< 
them, they were manifestly without remedy. 

And as to the former, though they were 
frccnitm, yet were they obliged to swear fealty t 
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their lord ; and though Mr. Rapiii be mistaken 
when he says they could not alienate the laiia (for 
before the statute of Magna Ckarta^ chap. 32, tliey 
could have tdven or sold the whole, but without any 
alteration of the tenure), yet was the estate of these 
but very mean. “ Though they are called freemen,** 
says lord Coke, “ yet they plouglied, harrowed, 
reaped, and mowed, for tlie lord and Biactoii, 
“ Uicuntur socmanni eo quod dejmtati sunt tantum- 
modo ad culturam»^* 

Besides such as were bound by tlicir tenures to 
the service of agriculture, tlie luiinber of freemen 
below the degree of gentry, and wlio got their liveli- 
hood in the mercantile or mechanical way, was very 
inconsiderable. As to the servants, they were chiefly 
bound by tenure, and those of the lower sort differed 
very little from slaves, 

'1 hat this estate of tlie eoinmonalty is greatly 
changed is apparent; and to tliis alteration many 
causes in subsequent ages h;ue contributed. 

First, 'I'he oath of fealty, or iidelily, which of old 
time was adiniiiistereil witli great ceremony, became 
-afterwanls to be oiintle<l ; ami tlnnigh this h'.'dty still 
rcijiained incident lo e\ery socage tenure, yet the 
omission of the form was not without its conse- 
qusnees ; for, as lord Coke says, speaking of homage, 
“ I’rmlent antiipiity did, for the more solemnity ami 
better memory ami obsi rvation of tliat which is to 
bo done, express suhstances under conunonics.** 

Secondly, 'Wliereas in the ancient tenures the 
principal reservation was of pc.'rsonal services from 
the inferior tenants, tlio rent being generally (ritling, 
smdi as hens, capons, roses, spurs, hawks, &c., 
afterwards the avarice or necessity of the lords in- 
cited them to etuivert tlu'se for tlie most part into 
money, which teiuh'd greatly lo weaken the power 
of the lord, and to raise the fr<;edoin and independ- 
ency of tlie tenant. 

Thirdly, The dismembering manors by leases for 
years, as it flowed from the; Kanie sources, so it pro- 
duced the same etiecis. These were jirohably very 
rare before the reign of Edward I., at wdiieh time 
(lie statute of Gloucester secured the estate of this 
It mint. 

Fourthly, The estate of the villain or copyliold 
seems clearly, as I have said, to have originally been 
holdeii only at the wdll of the lord ; but the law was 
afterwards altered, and in the reign of Edward IV. 
some of the best judges were of opinion that, if the 
copyholder was unlawfully ejected by his lord, he 
should have an action of trespass against him at the 
common law. 

From this time the estate of the copyholder 
(which, as Britton tells us, was formerly a base 
tenure) began to grow into repute, and, though still 
distinguished in some privileges from a freehold, 
became the possession of many opulent and powerful 
persons. 

By these and such like means the commonalty, 
by degrees, shook off their vassalage, and became 
more and more independent on their superiors. 
Even servants, in process of time, acquired a state 
of freedom and independency unknown to this rank 
in any other nation ; and which, as the law now 
stands, is inconsistent with a servile condition. 

But nothing hath wrought such an alteration in 
this order of people as the iutroduetioii of trade. 
This hath indeed given a new face to the whole 
nation, hath in a great measure subverted the 
former state of affairs, and hath almost totally 
changed the manners, customs, and habits of the 
people, more especially of the lower sort. The nar- 
rowness of their fortune is changetl into wealth, the 
simplicity of their manners into craft, their frugality 
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into luxury, their humility into pride, and their 
subjection into equality. 

The philosopher, perhaps, will think this a bad 
exchange, and may be inclined to cry out w'ith the 
poet, 

Sffivior jirniis 

Litxuria iueubtiiU 

Nullum cr men ubest, faciimsque Ubidiuig. ex qoo 
PuuiicrUiii Kumaua pevit. 

Again, 

Piima perej^rinoa ohsca tia pi nuiiia mores 
lululit, et turpi i‘rt‘;^eruut tiiei uU luxii 
UivitiiB mo lies. 

But the politician finds many emoluments to com- 
pensate all the moral evils introduced by trade, by 
whicli the grandeur and power of the nation is car- 
ried to a pitch that it coidd never otherwise have 
rcaclicii ; arts and sciences are improved, and human 
life is embellished w'ith every ornament, and fur- 
nisliojl with every comfort, which it is capable of 
tasting. 

In all these assertions he is right; hut surely he 
forgets liimself a little when he joins the philoso- 
pher in lamenting the introdnetion of luxury as a 
casual evil ; for, as riches are the certain ct)n8equence 
of trade, so is luxury the no less certain eonscquence 
of riches; iiay, traile and luxury do indeed support 
each other ; and this latter, in its turn, becomes as 
useful to trade us trade had been before to the sup- 
port of luxury. 

To prevent this consequence therefore of a flou- 
rishing commerce is totally to change the nature of 
things, and to separate the effect from the cause, 
A matter as impossible in the political body as in 
the natural. Vices and diseases, with like physical 
necessity, arise from certain habits in both ; and to 
restrain and j)alliate the evil consequences is all 
tliat lies within the reach of art. How far it is the 
business of the politician to interfere in the case of 
luxuiy, we have attempted to show' in the following 
treatise. 

Now, to conceive that so great a change as this in 
the people should produce, no change in the consti- 
tution, is to discover, 1 think, as great ignorance as 
would appear in the physician wiio should assert 
that the whole slate of the blood may be entirely 
alt<‘red from poor to ricli, from cool to inflamed, 
without producing any alteration in the constitution 
of the man. 

To jmt this in the clearest light ; there appear to 
me to be four sorts of political power ; that of bodily 
strength, that of the mind, the pow er of the purse, 
and the power of the sword. Under the second of 
these divisions may be ranged all the art of the legis- 
lator and politician, ail the pow er of law s and govern- 
ment, These do constitute the civil power; and a 
state may then be saiil to be in good order when all 
the other powers are subservient lo this; when they 
own its superior excellence and energy, pay it a 
ready obeMieuce, and all unite in Riq)port of its rule. 

But so far are these powers from paying such 
voluntary submission, that they are all extremely apt 
to rebel, and to assert their own superiority ; but 
none is more rebellious in its nature, or more dilfl- 
eult to be governed, than that of the purse or money. 
Self-opinion, arrogance, insolence, and impatience of 
rule, are its almost inseparable companions. 

Now, if these assertions are true, what an immense 
accession of this power hath accrued to the com- 
monalty by the increase of trade ; for though the 
other orders have acciuircd an addition hy the same 
means, yet tins is not in the same proportion, ai 
every reader, who will revolve the proposition but 
a moment in his own mind, must be satisfied. 
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AuJ what may we hence conclude 1 Is that civil 
power, >vhich was adapted to the goverinncnt of 
this order of people in that state in which they were 
at the conquest, capable of ruling them in their pre- 
sent situation H Hath this civil power kept equal 
pace with them in the increase of its force, or hath 
it not rather, by the remissness of the magistrate, 
lost much of its ancient ciic?rgy i Where is now that 
power of the sheriff which could formerly awaken 
and arm a whole county in an instant I where is 
that posse comitatus which atteiule<l at his beck 1 
What is become of the constitutions of Alfred, which 
the reader will tind set forth at large in the follow- 
ing treatise i what of the ancient conservators of 
the peace 1 Have the justices, on whom this whole 
power devolves, an authority siiHicient for the pur- 
pose 1 In some counties, perhaps, you may find an 
overgrown tyrant, who lords it over his neighbours 
and tenants w'ith despotic sway, and who is as 
regardless of the law as ho is ignorant of it ; but as 
to the magistrate of a less fortune and more know- 
ledge, every riotous indeptmdent butcher or baker, 
with two or three thousand pounds in his pocket, 
^aughs at his pow'cr, ami every pettifogger makes 
kim tremble. 

It is a common and popular complaint that the 
vstices of peace have already too much power, lil- 
ted, a very little is too much if it be abused ; but, in 
truth, this complaint j)roeeeds from a mistake of busi- 
ness for power; the business of the justice is indeed 
multiplied by a great number of statutes ; but I know 
not of any (the riot-act perhaps excepted) which hath 
at all enlarged his power. And what the force of 
that act is, and how al)le the magistrate is by means 
of the civil power alone to execute it in any popu- 
lar commotion, I have myself experienced. But 
when a mob of chairmen or servants, or a gang of 
thieves and sharpers, are almost too big for the civil 
authority to suppress, what must be the case in a 
seditious tumult, or general riot of the people ? 

From what hath been said 1 may, I think, con- 
clude that the constitution of this country is altered 
from its ancient state. 

2dly. That the power of the commonalty hath re- 
ceived an immense addition ; and that the civil power, 
having not increased, but decreased, in tlie same pro- 
portion, is not able to govern them. 

What may and must be the consequences of this, 
ts well as what remedy can be applied to it, I leave 
CO the consideration of others : I have* proceeded far 
enough already on the subject to draw sufficient ill- 
will on myself from uniueaning or ill-meaning peo- 
ple, who either do not foresee the mischievous tend- 
ency of a total relaxation of goveriiDUfiit, or who 
have some private wicked purpose to ellcct from 
public confusion. 

In plain truth, the principal design of this whole 
work is to rouse the civil power from its present 
lethargic state. A design which alike opposes those 
wild notions of liberty that are inconsistent with all 
government, and those pernicious Kchemes of govem- 
inent which arc destructive of true liberty. How'- 
ever contrary indeed these principles may seem to 
Jach other, they have both the same common inte- 
rest; or, rather, tlie former are the wretched tools of 
the latter ; for anarchy is almost sure to eiul in some 
kind of tyranny. 

Dr, Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, hath a fine 
observation to my present purpose, with which I will 
conclude this preface. 

** From tlv'. railerics of the Romans,” says he, 

“ on the bMaritjj and misery of our island^ one can- 
not helji reflecting on the surprising fate and revolu- 
tions of kingdoms ; how Rome, once the mlsti'ess of 


the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, nevr 
lies sunk in sloth, ignorance, and poverty ; enslaved 
to the most cruel, as well as to the most contemptible, 
of tyrants, superstition, and religious imposture 
while this remote country, anciently the jest and 
contempt of the polite Homans, is become the happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters, flourishing in all 
the arts and rcliiiements of civil life, yet running, 
perhaps, the same course which Rome itself had run 
before it ; from virtuous industry to wealth ; from 
wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an impatience of 
discipline and corruption of morals ; till, by a total 
degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for 
destruction, it falls a prey at last to some hardy op- 
pressor, and, with the loss of liberty, losing every- 
thing else tliat is valuable, sinks gradually again into 
its original barbarism.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

The great increase of robberies within these few 
years is an evil which to me appears to deserve some 
attention; and the rather as it seems (though al- 
ready become so flagrant) not yet to have arrived to 
that height of which it is capable, and which it is 
likely to attain ; for diseases in the political, as in 
the natural body, seldom fliil going on to their crisis, 
especially when nourishetl and encouragetl by faults 
in the constitulion. In fact, I make no doubt hut 
that the streets of this town, and the roads leading 
to it, will sliortly be impassable witliout the utmost 
hazard ; nor are we threatened with seeing less dan- 
gerous gangs of rogues among us than those winch 
the Italians call the banditti. 

Should this ever happen to be the case, wc shall 
have sufficient reason to lament that nunissness by 
which this evil was sniftered to grow to so great a 
height. All distempers, if 1 may once more rosinno 
the allusion, the sooner they are opposed, admit ot 
the csisicr and the safer cure. The great difficulty ol 
extirpating desperate gangs of robbers, when (>iice 
colleided into a body, appears from our own history 
ill former times. France hath given us a latiT ex- 
ample ill the longn’cign of Cartouche and his ban- 
ditti ; and this under an absolute monarehy, which 
affords much more speedy and efficacious remedies 
against these political disorders than can be admi- 
nistered in a free state, whose forms of correction are 
extremely slow and uncertain, and whose i>unish- 
meiits are the mildest and the most void of terror of 
any other in the known world. 

For my own part, I cannot help regarding these 
depredations in !i most serious light; nor can 1 help 
wondering that a nation so jealous of her liberties, 
that from the slightest cause, and often without any 
cause at all, we are always murmuring at our supe- 
riors, should tamely and quietly support the invasion 
of her properties by a few of the lowest and vilest 
among us: doth not this situation in reality level 
us with the most enslaved countries 1 If I am to b^ 
assaulted, and pillaged, and plundered; if I car* 
neither sleep in my own house, nor walk the streets, 
nor travel in safety; is not my condition almost 
equally bad whether a licensed or unlicensed rogue, 
a dragoon or a robber, he the person who as-^iaiilts 
and plunders me t The only difterence which 1 can 
perceive is, that the latter evil appears to be inorb 
easy to remove. 

if this be, as I clearly think it is, tlie case, surely 
there are few matters of more general concern than 
to put an immediate end to these outrages, which are 
already become so notorious, and which, as 1 hu e 
observed, seem to threaten us with such a dangerous 
increase. What indeed may not the public appre- 
hend, wJicn they ire informed, us an uiiqucstioiiablt 
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fact, that there are at this time a great gang of rogues, 
whose number falls little short of a hundred, who are 
incorporated in one body, have officers and a trea- 
sury, and have reduced theft and. robbery into a re- 
gular system 1 There are of this society men who 
appear in all disguises and mix in most companies. 
Nor are they better versed in every art of cheating, 
thieving, and robbing, than the^ are armed with every 
method of evading the law, it they should ever be 
discovered, and an attempt made to bring them to 
justice. Here, if they fail in rescuing the prisoner, 
or (which seldom hapjjens) in bribing or deterring the 
prosecutor, they have for their last resource some rot- 
ten members of the law to forge a defence for them, and 
a great number of false witnesses ready to support it. 

Having seen tlic most convincing proofs of all this, 

I cannot help thinking it high time to put some stop to 
the farther progress of such impudent and audacious 
insults, not only on the properties of the subject, but 
on the national justice, and on the laws themselves. 
The means of accomjilishirig this (the best which 
suggest tliorUvSelves to me) 1 shall submit to the pub- 
lic consideration, after liaviug first inquired into the 
causes of tlie present growtii of tliisevil, and whence 
we have great reason to apprehend its farther in- 
erease. Some of these I am too well versed in the 
affairs of this world to expert to see removed ; hut 
there are others which, witliout being over sanguine, 
we may hope to remedy ; and thus pevluips one ill 
coiise(iuenc(*, at least, of tlie more stubborn political 
diseases nniy cease. 

SECTION I. 

Of too frequent and exitensi\« diver sion^ among the lower 

kind of people. 

I'lnsT, then, 1 think that the vast torrent of luxury 
which of late years hath poured itself into this na- 
tion hath greatly contributed to produce, among 
many others, the ini,s(*hief 1 here complain of. I am 
not her<* to satirise the great, among whom luxury is 
probably rather a moral than a political evil. But 
vices no more tlian dis(?a8('s will st(»pwith them; for 
bad habits are as infectious by example as the plague 
Itself l)y contact. In free countries, at least, it is a 
branch of liberty claimed by the people to be as 
wicked and as profligate as their superiors. 'J'hus, 
while the nobleiiiaii will emulate the grandeur of a 
prince, and the gentleman will aspire to the proper 
state of the nobbrnian, the tradesman stejm from be- 
hind his counter into the vacant place of tlie gentle- 
man . Nor doth tlie confusion end here ; it reaches 
the very dregs of the people, who, aspiring still to a 
degree beyond that which belongs to them, and not 
being able by the fruits of hom'st labour to support 
the state which they affect, they disdain the wages to 
wliich their industry would entitle them ; and, aban- 
doning themselves to idleness, the more simple and 
poor-spirited betake themselves to a slate of starving 
and beggary, while those of more art and courage 
become thieves, sharpers, and robbers. 

Could luxury he confined to the palaces of the 
great, the society would not, perhaps, be much af- 
fected with it ; at least tlie mischief's which I am 
now intending to obviate can never be the conse- 
quence. For though, perhaps, there is not more of 
real virtue in the higher str.te, yet the sense of ho- 
nour is there more general and prevalent. But there 
18 a jnuch stronger reason. The means bear no 
probable proportion to the end ; for the loss of thou- 
sands, or of a great cat^tte, is not to be relieve'd or 
^pplied by any means of common theft or robbery. 

•* u evils, therefore, the legislature 

might be justified in leaving the punishment, as well 
as the pernicious consequence, to end in the misery, 


distress, and sometimes utter ruin, of a jrrivate 
family. But when this vice descends downward to 
the tradesman, the mechanic, and the labourer, it is 
certain to engender many political mischiefs, and 
among the rest it is most evidently the parent of 
theft and robbery, to which not only the motive of 
want but of shame conduces ; for there is no greater 
degree of shame than the tradesman generally feels 
at the first inability to make his regular payments ; 
nor is there any difficulty which he would not under- 
go to avoid it. Hero then the highway promises, 
and hath, I doubt not, often given, relief. Nay, 1 
remember very lately a highwayman who confessed 
several robberies before me, his motive to which, he 
assured me (and so it appeared), was to pay a bill 
that was shortly to become due. In this case, there- 
fore, the public becomes interested, and consequently 
the legislature is obliged to interpose. 

To give a final blow to luxury by any general 
prohibition, if it would be advisable, is by no means 
possible. To say the truth, bad habits in the body 
politic, especially if of any duration, are seldom to 
l)e wholly eradicate<l. ralliatives alone are to be ap- 
plied ; and these too in a free constitution must be 
of the gentlest kind, and as mucii as possible adapted 
to the taste and genius of the people. 

The gentlest method which I know, and at the 
some time perhaps one of the most effectual, of stop- 
ping the progress of vice, is by removing the tempt- 
ation. Now, the two great inotiNes to luxury in the 
mind of men arc vanity and volu])tuousne8s. The 
former of these operates but little in this regard with 
the iefiver order of people. I do not mean that they 
have less of this passion than their belters ; but the 
apparent impossibility of gratifying it this way deters 
them, and diverts at least this passion into another 
channel ; for we find it puts them rather oti vying 
with each other in the reputation of wealth than in 
the outward appearance of show and grandeur. Volup- 
tuousness, or the love of pleasure, is that alone which 
leads them into luxury. Here, then, the temptation 
is with all possible care to ho wdllidrawn from them. 

Now, what greater temptation can there be to vo- 
luptuousness than a place where every sense and 
appetite of which it is compounded are fed and de- 
lighted; where the eyes are feasted with show, and 
tl»c ears witli music, and where gluttony and drunk- 
enness are allured by every kind of dainty ; nay, 
where the finest women are exposed to view, and 
where the meanest jicrson who can dress himself 
clean may in some degree mix ■with his betters, 
and thus perhaps satisfy his vanity as well as his 
love of pleasure “! 

It may possibly he said that these diversions are 
cheap ; I answ'er that is one objection I have to 
them; was the i»rire as high as that of a ridotto 
or ail opera, it would, like these diversions, be con- 
fined to the higher people only ; besides, the clieap- 
ness is really a delusion. Unthinking men arc often 
deceived into expense, as 1 once kiu^w an honest 
gentleman, who carried his wife and two daughters 
to a masquerade, being told that he could have four 
tickets for four guineas ; hut touiid afterwards that, 
in dresses, masques, chairs, &c., the night’s enter- 
tainment cost him almost twelve. I am convinced 
that many thousands of honest tradesmen have found 
their expenses exceed their computation in a much 
greater proportion. And the sum of seven or eight 
ahillings (which is a very moderate allowance for 
the entertuiumeiit of the smallest family) repeated, 
once or twice a-wcek through a summer, will make 
too large a deduction from the reasonaWe profits o! 
any hnv mechanic. 

BesVles the actual expense in attending these places 
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of pleiisure, the loss of lime and neglect of business 
are consequences wliich the inferior tralesiuan ran 
by no means support. To be born for no other pur- 
pose than to consume the fruits of the earth is the 
privilege (if it may be really called a privilege) of 
very few. The greater part of mankind must sweat 
hard to produce them, or society will no longer an- 
swer the purposes for which it was ordained. Six 
(id I/s shall thou 1<ibour w’as the positive comma nd of 
Ood in his own republic. A severity, however, 
which the divine w’isdom was pleastul somewhat to 
relax, and ajjpointed certain times of rest ami re- 
(jreation for his people. Such were the least ot tlie 
unleavened bread, the feast of the weeks, and the 
feast of the tabernacles. On which occasions it is 
w'ritten, 'Hunt shall rejoice before the lAird thy God^ 
thou, and thy son, ami thy daityhli-r, and thy servant, 
and thy maid, and the J.evife that is wdhin thy gates, 
and the stranr/er, and the fatherless, and the widou'.* 

All other nations ha>e imitated this di vine insti- 
tution. It is true, among the (irccks, arising from 
the nature of their supL’istition, there were many 
festivals ; yet scarce any ot th(*se were universal, and 
few attended with any other than religious cere- 
monies, f The Koinaii calender is thinner strewed 
with tlii'se seasons of idlcni'ss. Imlccd there seems 
to have been one only kind of universal sport and 
revelling amongst them, w hicli tliey called the 
turnalia, when inucl) too great iiidulgeiici* was gi\cn 
to all kinds of lieentioiisness. Public scenes of 
rendezvous they had none. As to the tircciau 
women, it is well known they w'ore almost entirely 
conliiied to their own houses ; wlicre the very Enter- 
tainment of their tiiiest ladies was only works of 
the finer sort. Ami the Romans by the Orchian 
law, which w'as made amojig many others for the 
suppression of luxury, and W'as published in the 
third year from Cato's cemsorship, thouglit proper to 
limit the number of persons who W'ere to usscml)le 
even at any private feast. J Nay, the exhibitions of 
the theatre W’ere suffered only at particular seasons, 
and on liolidays. 

Nor are our own laws silent on this head, with 
regard al least to the lowest sort of people, whose 
diversions have been eontined to certain stated times, 
Mr. Pulton, speaking of those games and assem- 
blies of the ])e()ple which are lawful, says that tliey 
are lawful at certain places and seasons of the year, 
allowed by obi and ancient customs. The statute 
of Henry VTII.H goes farther, and expressly enacts 
that no manner of artificer or craftsman, of any 
handicraft or occupation, husbandman, ajiprentico, 
&c.,' shall play at the tables, tcnni.s, dice, cards, 
bowls, &c., out of Christma.s, under tlie penalty of'dOs. 

Thus we find that by divine as well as human, ^ 
institution, as w’ell by our own laws as those of other 
countries, the diversions of the people have been 
limited and restrained to certain s(!asons ; under 
which limitations, Seneca calls these diversions the 
necessary temperament of labour. “ Some remis- 
sion, says he, “must be given to our minds, which 
will spring up the better, and more brisk from rest. 
Jt is with the mind as with a fruitful field, whose 
fertility will be exhausted if we give it no intermis- 
sion. The same will accrue to the mind by inces- 
B^nt labours, whereas both from gentle remission 

• Kxo»l. chap, xxxiv. ; Dent, ctiap. xvi. 

t Th<f {$o<U, snys Plato, pitying the lahoriouii ^onflition to 
whu h nmu wcie liorn, appoiiit«Hl holy rites to ♦hom.si'lves. 

s of re«t to men ; und gave them the Musi h, with Apollo 
their leader, arid llaochuN, to asHifc^t in the celei)ratioM», &c. 
r>e Leg. 1 . ii, p. 787 , edit. Picini. 

X Macrob. oaturnaL, lil». ii. c, xiii. Note. -'TliU Riot Act 
parsed in one ot'thti freest agi-a of tin? Ili Tn.ui repnldie. 

9 De race. fol. Ui, ij n:i Iln,. Mil. e. :x. 


will acquire strength. From confctnnt labour arises 
a certain dulness and languor of the spirits; nor 
would men with such eagerness affect them if sport 
or merriment had not a certain natural sweetness 
inherent in themselves ; the frequent use of which 
however will destroy all gravity and force in our 
minds. Sleep is necessary to our refreshment, but 
if this be continued night and day it will become 
death. There is a great dilference between the re- 
missiou of anything and its dis.sohition. l.<awgiver.s, 
therefore, instituted certain holidays, that the people 
might be compelled by law to merriment, inter- 
posing this as a necessary tempeiamcnt to their 
labours.’** 

Thus the Grt‘ck and Latin philosophers, though 
they derive the iiislUution differently, the one. al- 
leging a divine and the other a human original, both 
agree that a necessary relaxation from labour was 
the only end for which diversion was invented and 
allowed to the people. This institution, a.s the 
former of these great writers tells us, was giossly 
perverted even in his time : but surely neither then, 
nor in any age or nation until now, was this jxu- 
version earriod to so seandalons an exi^ess as it is 
at present in this kingdom, and especially in and 
near the metropolis, where the places of pleasure 
arc almost bet;ome numberless ; for, besides those 
great scenes of nuidezvous, where the nobleman and 
his tailor, the lady of quality and her tirewoman, 
meet together and form one common assembly, w hat 
an immense variety of ])lac('s liave tliis town and its 
neighbourhood set apart for the amusement of the 
lowest order of the people; and where tlie master 
of the house, or wells, or garden, may be said to 
angle only in the kennels, where, baiting with the 
vilest materials, ho catelies only the thonghtless aiul 
tasteless rabble ! These tin* carried on, not on a 
single <lay, or in a single week, but all of tin ir. 
during half, and some during the whole year. 

If the computation was made of the money ex- 
pended i i these temples of idleness by the artilieer, 
the handicraft, the apprentice, and evtm tlie common 
labourer, the sum would appear excessive ; but, 
without putting myself to that trouble, I hclit've the 
reader will permit me to conclude that it is much 
greater than such persons r:ni or ought to afford ; 
especially as idleness, its necessary attendant, adds 
greatly to the debtor’s side in tin* account, and that 
the necessary consequence must be ruin to many, 
who, from being useful members of the society, will 
become a heavy burden or absolute nuisance to the 
public. It being indeed a certain method to till the 
streets with beggars, ami the gaols with debtors and 
thieves. 

That this branch of luxury hath grown to its pre- 
sent height is owing partly to a defect in the laws; 
and this dcftict may, with great decency and respect 
to the legiHlalvire, be very truly imputed to the re- 
cency of the evil ; for, as our ancestors knew it not, 
they may he well excuseil for not liaving foreseen 
ami guarded against it. If therefonr it should seem 
now necessary to be retrenched, a new law will, I 
apprehend, be neces.sury for that purpose; ; the 
powders of the magistrate being scarce extensive 
enough, under any provision extant, to destroy a 
hydra now become so pregnant and ilangerous. 
And it would be loo dangerous, as well as too in- 
vidious a task, to oppose, the mail humours of the 
populace by tlie foKte of any doubtful obsolete law, 
which, as I have hinted heftirc, could not have been 
directly levelled at a vice which did not exist Jit the 
time when the law Avas made. 

But Avhilo I am reco/nmefi<ling some rcsir.iint <1 
. Dc Tmuqiiill. ,\ni ni, p. I(i7, rtlii. L jn» 
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this branch of luxury, which surely appears to be 
necessary, I wouhl be uiidersiood to aim at the re- 
trenchment only, not at the extirpation, of diversion; 
nay, and in this restraint I confine myself entirely 
to the lower order of people, rieasure always hath 
been, and always will be, the principal business of 
persons of fashion and fortune, and more especially 
of the ladies, for whom 1 have infinitely tyo great 
an honour and respect to rob them of any their 
least amusement.' Let them have their plays, 
operas, and oratorios ; tlnur masrpK'radcs and ri- i 
dottos ; their assemblies, drums, ri>uts, riots, and 
hurricanes; their Uunelagh and Vaiixhall ; their 
Ilaili, Tunbridge, Bristol, Scarborough, and Cliel- 
ti'nharu ; and let tlictn have their beaux and danglers 
to atteml them at all these ; it is the only use for 
which such beaux are fit; and I have seen, in the 
course of my life, that it is tlie only one to which, 
by sensible women, they are applied. 

In diversions, as in many other particulars, the 
upper part of life is distinguished from the lower, 
lict the great therefore answer for the employment 
of tlieir time to themselves, or to their spiritual 
governors. The society will receive some temporal 
advantage from their luxury. Tim more toys Avhich 
cliildrenof all ages consume, the brisker will be the cir- 
culation of money, and the greater the increase of trade. 

Tlie business of the politician is only to prevent 
the contagion from spreading to the useful part of 
mankind, the EllIIIONON HE-^TKOS i’ENoS;* and 
this is the business of persons of fashion and fortune 
too, in order that the labour and industry of the rest 
may administer to their pleasur( s, and furnish them 
with the means of luxury. To the upper part of 
inaiikiiid time is an enemy, and (as they themselves 
often coufcjss) their chief labour is to kill it ; where- 
as, with the others, time and money are almost sy- 
nonymous; and, as they have very little of each to 
spare, it, becomes the legislature, ns much as pos- 
sible, to suppress all temptations wliereby they may 
be induced too jjrofusely to squander either the one 
or (he other, since all such profusion must be re- 
paired at the cost of the. public. 

Such places of pleasure, therefore, as arc totally- 
set apart for the use of the great wairld, I meddle 
not with. And tliongli Uanelagli and Vauxliall, by 
reason of their price, are not entindy appropriated 
to the people, of fashion, yet they are seldom fre- 
quented by any below tlie middle rank ; and a stiiet 
regard to decency is preserved in them both. But 
surely two such places arc sufficient to contain all 
those who have any title to spend their time in tliis 
idh‘, tliougli oll'.orwise innocent, way*. Nor should 
such a fashion he allowed to spread into every* village 
round London, and by degrees all over the kingdom; 
by winch means not only idleness, but all kinds of 
immorality, will be encouraged. 

I e.auiiot dismiss this head without mentiouing a 
notorious nuisance which hath lately arisen in this 
town : I mean those balls vvluTe men and women of 
h‘o.se reputation meet in disguised Ii.'ibits. As to 
the masquerade in the Haymarket, I have nothing 
to say ; I really think it a silly rather than a vicious 
entertainment; but tlio case; is very ditlerent with 
tliese inferior mascjiierades, for these are indeed no 
other than the temples of drunkenness, levvduess, 
and all kind of deba uehery. 

^TION n. 

Of drunkenness, a secoiul conaequeuco of luxury among the 
vnlgnr. 

Bur the expense of money and loss of time, with 
tiieir certain consequences, are not the only evils 
• Plato. 


which attend the luxury of the vulgar ; drunkenness 
is almost inseparably annexed to the pleasures of 
such people : a vice by no means to be construed as 
a spiritual ofTcnce alone, since so many temporal 
mischiefs arise from it ; amongst which are very fre- 
quently robbery and murder itself. 

I do not know a more excellent institution than 
that of Pittacus, mentioned by Aristotle in his Poli- 
tics ;* by which a blow given by a drunkem man 
was more severely punished than if it had been 
given by one that was sober ; “ for Pittacus,” says 
Aristotle, “ considered the utility of the public (as 
drunken men are more apt to strike), and not the 
excuse which might otherwise be allowed to their 
Iruiikcimess.” And so fiir both the civil law and our 
own have followed this institution, that neither have 
dinitted drunkenness to be an excuse for any crime. 
This odious vice (indeed the parent of all others), 
as history informs us, was first introduced into this 
kingdom by the Danes, and with very mischievous 
eftccts. AVherefore that excellent prince, Edgar the 
Peaceable, when he set about reforming the man- 
ners of his people, applied himself very particularly 
to the remedy of this great evil, and ordered silver 
or gold pins to be fixed to the sides of their pots and 
cups, beyond which it was not lawful for any per- 
son to drink. t 

What penalty was affixed to the breach of this 
institution I know not ; nor do I find any punish- 
ment in our books for the crime of drunkenness, 
till the time of Jae. 1., in the fourth year of whose 
reign it was enacted, “ That every person lawfully 
convicted of drunkenness shall, for every such of- 
fence, forfeit the sum of five shillings, to be paid 
within a week next after his, her, or their convic- 
tion, to the hands of the clnirch wardens of the parish 
where, &e., to the use of the poor. In default of 
payment tlie sum to be levied by distress, and, in 
default of ilistixss, the oltVndcr is to be committed 
to the stocks, there to remain for the space of six 
hours.” + 

For the second offence tliey are to be bound to 
their g»)od behaviour, with two sureties in a recog- 
nisance of ton pounds. § 

Nor is only that degn>o of drunkenness forbidden 
whieli Mr. T)altoii describes, “ so as to stagger and 
reel to and fro, and where the same legs which carry 
him into a house ciiunot carry him out again || 
for, by the same act of parliament, all persons who 
coutiuue drinking or tippling in any inn, vietualliiig- 
house,or alehouse, ;n their own city, town, or parish 
(unless such as, being invited by a traveller, shall 
accompany him during his necessary abode (here; 
or except labouring and haiidicraffsnan in cities 
and corporate and market towns, upon a working 
day, for an hour at dinner-time, in alehouses, where 
they take their diet; and except luhonreis and* 
workmen, who, dining their continuance in any 
work, shall lodge or victual at any inn, &e. ; or ex- 
cept for some urgent and necessary occasion, to he 
allowed by twt» justices of tin? peace), sliall foifcit 
the sum of three shillings and sixpem-e, for tht; use 
of the poor; to ho levied as before, and for want o. 
distress to he put in tlie stocks for tour hours.H 
This act hath been still farther enforced by another 
in the, same reign.** By the lattei a«t the tippler is 
liable, vvhctlier his hahiiation bo within the same or 
any other parisli. Secondly, The ijroof by one wit 
ness is nuule snfhi-ieut ; and, thiidlj, a Aory extrft* 
ordinary ebause is added, by which tlie oath of- th 

♦ I ii e x t Knclianb p. t hic.^. chap. v. 

6 Jnc. l' ciiap. v sect. 6 || Dalt,. chap, vii sect. 6. 

^ .Jnc. 1. -hap- i' - 4 ; aim 1 Jao. 1. cluip. ix. 

••21 Juf. *. chap vii. 
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party oflendin^, after havingf confessed hia own 
crime, is made evidence against wiiy other oiFender, 
Jiough at the same time. 

Thus we see the legislature have taken the ut- 
most care not only to punish, but even to prevent 
this vice of drunkenness, which tlic preamble of 
one of the foregoing statutes calls a loathsonhe and 
odious siHf and the root and ftuindation of many 
other enormous sins, as murder, Ac. Nor doth the 
wisdom of our law stop here. Our cautious ances- 
tors have endeavoured to remove the temptation, 
and, in a great measure, to take away from the 
people their very power of oilending this way. And 
this by going to the fountain-head, and endea- 
vouring to regulate and restrain the scenes of these 
disorders, and to confine them to those uses tor 
which they wore at first designed, namely, for the 
rest, refreshment, and convenience of travellers. 

A cursory view of the statutes on this head will 
demonstrate of what consequence to society the 
suppression of this vice was in the opinion af our 
ancestors. 

By the common law inns and alehouses might 
be kept ad libitum; but, if any disorders were suf- 
fered in tliem, they were indictable as a common 
nuisance. 

The first reform which I find to have been made 
by parliament was in the reigu of Henry VII.,* 
when two justices were empowered to suppress an 
alehouse. 

The statute of EdAvard Vl.f is the first which 
requires a precedent licence. By this act no man 
can keep an alehouse Avithout being licensed by the 
sessions or by two justices ; but now, by a late 
statute, all licences granted by justices out of their 
sessions are void.J 

By the statute of Charles I.,§ which alters the 
penalties of that of Edward VI., the punishment for 
keeping an aleliousc, or common selling ale, beer, 
cider, and [X’rry, Avithout a licence, is to pay twenty 
shillings to the use of the poor, to be levied by dis- 
tress ; which, if satisfaction be not made Avithin three 
days, is to he sold. And if there be no goods Avhere- 
ou to restrain, and the money be not paid Avithin six 
days after conviction, the oIF.mder is to bo delivered 
to the constable, or some inferior officer, to he Avhip- 
ped. For the second offence, he is to be committed 
to the house of (iorrcclion for a month ; and for the 
third he is to be committed to the said house till 
by order of the justices, at their general sessions, he 
be discharged. 

The conviction is to be on the vicAV of the justice, 
confession of the party, or by the oath of tAVo wit- 
nesses. 

And by this statute, if the constable or officer to 
whom the party is committed to be whipped, &c., do 
not execute his warrant, the justice shall commit 
him to prison, there to remain till he shall procure 
some one to execute the said Avarrant, or until lie 
shall pay forty shillings to the use of the poor. 

The justices, at the time of granting the licence, 
shall take a recognisance from the party, not to 
suffer any unlawful games, nor other disorders, in 
his house, which is to be certified to the sessions, 
and the justices there have a power to proceed for 
the forfeiture.il 

By the statute of Jac. I. ,11 alehouse-keepers who 
suffer toAvnsmen to sit tippling, unless in the cases 
above mentioned,** forfeit ten shillingsto the poor; 
the distress to be sold Avithin six days ; and, if no 

• i: Hem VII. ♦ 5 Kdw.VI. c. xxv. 

X 2 (,. II. c. xxviii. sert. 11. (3 Car. I. can. iv. 

tt ft E. VI. ubUnp. ^ Cap. ix, ubf sup. 

•• Supra, p. 14, in the case of tipplers. 


distress can be had, the party is to be committed 
till the forfeiture is paid. 

Vintners Avho keep inns or victualling-houses arc 
within tliis act. * 

And by ttvo several statutes, f alehouse-keepers 
convicted of this ofience are prohibited from keep- 
ing an alehouse for the space of three years. 

Justices of peace likewise, for any disorders com- 
initled in alohou.ses contrary to the condition of the 
recognisance, may suppress such bouses ; l but then 
the proceeding must he on tlie recognisance, .and 
the breach of the condition proved.^ 

Now, on the concise view of these several laAvs, 
it appears that the legislature have been abundantly 
careful on this head ; and that the only blame lies 
on the remissness with which these wholesome pro- 
AUsions have been executed. 

But though I Avill not undertake to defend tlje 
magistrates of former times, Avho have surely been 
guilty of some neglect of their duty, yet on behalf 
of the present commissioners of the peace I must 
observe their case is very different. What physi- 
cians tell us of tlic animal functions Avill hold true 
Avhen applied to hiAvs: both by long disuse lose all 
their elasticity and force. FroAvard habits grow on 
men, as they do on children, by long indulgence ; 
nor Avill either submit easily to correction in matters 
where they hav'e been accustomed to act at their 
pleasure. They are very different offices to execute 
a new or a Avoll-known laAv and to revive one Avhich 
is obsolete. In the case of a known laAV, custom 
brings men to siibinissinii ; and in all ncAv provisions 
the ill-will, if any, is levelled at the legislature, Avho 
are much more able to support it than a fcAV or a 
single magistrate. If therefore it be Ihoiiglit pro- 
per to suppress this vice, the legislature must once 
more take the matter into their liands ; and to this 
perhaps they Avill be the more inclined Avhen it come? 
to their knoAvledgc that a new kind of drunkenness 
unknown to our ancestors, is lately sprang up 
amongst us, and which, if not put a stop to, Avill 
infallibly destroy a great part of the inferior peo])l(*. 

The drunkenness 1 here intend is that acetuired by 
the strongest intoxicating liquors, and particularly 
by that poison called (jin; which 1 have great reason 
to think is the principal sustenance (if it maybe so 
called) of more than an hundred thousand people in 
this metropolis. Many of these wretches there are who 
SAvallow pints of this poison within the twenty-four 
hours ; the dreadful effects of which 1 have the mis- 
fortune every day to see, and to smell too. But I 
have no need to insist on my own credit, or on that 
of my informers ; the great revenue arising from the 
tax on this liquor (the consumption of which is al- 
most Avholly confined to the lowest order of people) 
will prove the quantity consumed better than any 
other evidence. 

Noav, besides the moral ill conseqxicnccs occasioned 
by this drunkenness, Avith Avhich in this treatise I 
profess not to deal, how greatly must this be sup- 
posed to contribute to those political mischiefs Avhich 
this essay proposes to remedy ! this Avill appear from 
considering that, hoAvever cheap this vile potion 
may be, the poorer sort Avill not easily be able to 
supply themselves Avith the quantities they desire ; 
for the intoxicating draught itself disqualifies them 
from using any honest means to acquire it, at the 
same time that it removes all sense of fear and shame, 
and emboldens them to commit every wicked and 
desperate enterprise. Many instances of this I 
daily ; wretches are often brought before me, charge( 
Avith theft and robbery, whom 1 am forced to co«Ii»® 

• 1 e.-ir. !. cap. iv. t t lac I. cap x. ; 21 Jac. k cap. 
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before they arc m a condition to be examined ; and 
when they have afterwards become sober, I have 
plainly perceived, from the state of the case, that the 
gin alone was the cause of the transgression, and 
have bt?cn sometimes sorry that I was obliged to 
commit them to prison. 

But beyond all this there is a political ill conse- 
quence of this dninkenuess, which, tliough it doth 
not strictly fall within my present purpose, I shall be 
excused for mentioning, it beii^ indeed the greatest 
evil of all, and wliieh must, I think, awaken our 
legislature to put a Hrial period to so destructive a 
practice. And this is that dreadful consjMiuence 
which must attend the poisonous quality of this per- 
nicious liquor to the health, the strength, and the 
very being of numbers of his majesty’s most useful 
subjects. I have not enough of physical knowledge 
to display the ill cifects which such poisonous liquors 
produce in the constitution ; for these I shall refer 
the reader to The Physical Account of the Nature 
of all Distilled Spirituous Liquors, and the Effect they 
have on Human Bodies.”* And though, perhaps, the 
consc(iuence of this jmison, as it operates sk)\vly, may 
not so visibly appear in the diminution of the strength, 
health, and lives of the present generation, yet, let 
a man cast his eyes but a niomont towards our pos- 
terity, and there the dreadful consequences must 
strike on the meanest capacity, and must alarm, I 
think, tlie most sluggish degree of public spirit. 
AVhat must become of the infant who is conceived 
iu gin f with the poisonous distillations of which it is 
nourished both iu tlie womb and at the breast. Are 
these wretched infants (if sucli can bo supposed ca- 
pable of arriving at the age of maturity) to become 
our future sailors and our future grenadiers 1 Is it 
by the labour of such as tlicse that all tlie eiuolumeiits 
of peace are to be procured us, and all the dangers 
of war averted from us *1 What could an ICdward or 
an Henry, a Marlborough or a (.'umherland, effect 
with an army of such wretches 1 Doth not this pol- 
luted source, instead of producing servants for the 
husbandman or artificer, instead of providing re- 
cruits for the si?:i or the field, jiromise only to fill 
alin-.-houses un<l hospitals, and to infect the streets 
with stench and diseases? 

In solemn truth, there is nothing of more serious 
consideration, nor which more loudly calls for a rc- 
ini'dy, tlian the evil now complained against. For 
w hat can be more w’orthy the care of the legist it ure 
than to preserve the morals, the innocence, the healtli, 
strength, and lives, of a great part ( I will rej)eat, the 
most useful part) of the people t So far am I, in my 
own opinion, from representing this in too serious 
or too strong a light, tliat I can find no words or 
metaphor adequate to my ideas on this subject. The 
first inventor of this diabolical liquor may be com- 
pared to the poisoner of a fountain wdience a large 
<dty was to derive its waters, the highest crime, as it 
hath been thought, of which human nature is capa- 
ble. A degree of villany, indeed, of which I cannot 
recollect any example ; but surely, if such was ever 
practised, the governors of that city could not be 
thought blameless, did they not endeavour, to the ut- 
most, to withhold the citizens from drinking the 
poisonous draught ; and, if such a general thirst after 
^ possessed the people of 

Athens at the time of the plague, f what could justify 
the not effectually cutting off all aqueducts by which 
the poison was dispersed among the people I 

• This was composed by a very learned divine, with the ss- 
•Pi several physiciaiiH. and published in the year 1736. 

tAe /Jane the Natum. 

T if (peietra neritvirret rH ITiey 

*nn into the wells, being ronstantly possessed by an inex- 
•nisted thirst. Thucydid., p. llJi., edit. Hutlsuni. 


Nor will anything less than absolute deletion serve 
on the present occasion. It is not making men pay 
50/. or 500/. for a licence to poison ; nor enlarging 
the quantity from two gallons to ten, which will ex- 
tirpate 80 stubborn an evil. Here may, perhaps, 
lie no little difficulty. To lay the axe to the still- 
head, and prohibit all distillery in general, xvould 
destroy the chemist. If distilling this or that spirit 
was forbidden, we know how easily all jiartial pro- 
hibitions are evaded ; nay, the chemist (was the 
matter confined to him) would soon jirohahly be- 
come a common distiller, and his shop no better than 
a gin-shop ; since what is more common than for 
men to adopt the morals of a thief at a fire, and to 
work their own private emolument out of a public 
mischiefi Suppose all spirituous liquors were, to- 
gether with other poison, to be locked up in the 
chemists* or apothecaries’ shops, thence never to be 
drawn till some excellent physiciaiis call them forth 
for the cure of nervous distempers ; or suppose the 
price was to be raised so high, by a severe impost, 
that gin xvould be placed entirely beyond the reach 
of the vulgar ! or perhaps the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture may devise a better and more effectual way. 

But if the difficulty be really insuperable, or if 
there be any political reason against the total demo- 
lition of this poison, so strong as to countervail the 
preservation of the morals, health, and beings, of 
such numbers of his majesty’s subjects, let us, how- 
ever, in some measure, palliate the evil, and lessen 
its immediate ill consequences, by a more effectual 
provision against drunkenness than any we have at 
present, in which the method of conviction is too 
tedious and dilatory. Some little care on this head 
is surely necessary ; for, though the increase of 
thieves and the destruction of morality, though the 
loss of our labourers, our sailors, and our soldiers, 
should not he sufficient reasons, there is one which 
seems to be unanswerable, and that is, the loss of 
our gin-drinkers ; since, should the drinking tbit 
poison be continued in its present heiglit during the 
next twenty years, there will, by that time, be very 
few of the common people left to drink it. 

SECTION III. 

Of garaing among the vulgar; a thin! coii8»Hjuence of their 
luxury. 

1 COMK now to the last great evil which arises from 
the luxury of the vulgar; and this is gaming; a 
scliool iu which most highwaymen of great eminence 
have been bred. This vice is the more dangerous as 
it is deceitful, and, contrary to every other species of 
luxury, flatters its votaries wdth the hopes of in- 
creasing their W'ealth ; so that avarice itself is so far 
from securing us against its temptations, that it 
often betrays the more thoughtless and gi<hiy part of 
mankind into them ; promisitig riclies Avithout 
hounds, and those to he acquired by the most sud- 
den as well as easy and indeed pleasant means. 

And here I must again remind the reader that I 
have only the inferior part of mankind under my 
consideration. I am not so ill-bred as to disturb 
the company at a polite assembly ; nor so ignorant 
of our constitution as to imagine that there is a suf- 
ficient energy in the executive part to control the 
economy orihe great, who are beyond the reach of 
any, unless capital laws. Fashion, under whose 
guidance they are, and which created the evil, can 
alone cure it. With patience therefore must we 
wait, till this notable mistress of the few shall, m 
her good time, accomplish so desirable a change ; in 
fact, til! great men become xviser or belief; till the 
prevalence of some laudable taste shall teach them a 
worthier manner of employing their time ; till they 
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have sense enough to be reasoned, modesty enough 
to be laughed, or conscience enough to be iVighteiied 
out of a silly, a shameful, and a sinful profligacy, at- 
tended with horrid waste of time, and the cruel de- 
struction of the families of others, or of their own. 

In the mean time we may, 1 think, reasonably 
desire of these great personages that they would 
keep their favourite vice to 'themselves, and not 
suffer others, whose birth or fortune gives them no 
title to be above the terror of the laws or the cen- 
sure of their betters, to share with them in tliis 
privilege. Surely we may give great men the same 
advice which Archer, in the play, gives to the offi- 
cers of the array; To kick out all in red but their 

own. What temptations can gamesters of fashion 
have to admit inferior sliarpers into their society t 
common sense surdly will not suffer a man to risk a 
fortune against one who hath none of his owm to 
stake against it. 

1 am well apprised that this is not much the case 
with persons of the first figure ; but to gentlemen 
(and especially the younger sort) of the second 
degree these fellows have found much too easy an 
access. Particularly at the several public places (I 
might have said garning-placos) in this kingdom, 
too little care is taken to prevent the promiscuous 
union of company ; and sharpers of the lowest kind 
have frequently there found admission to their supe- 
riors, upon no other pretence or merit tlian that of 
a laced coat, and with no other stock than that of 
assurance. 

Some few of these fellows, by luckily falling in 
with aa egregious bubble, some thoughtless young 
heir, or more commonly heiress, have succeeded in 
a manner which, if it may give some encouragement 
to others to imitate them, should, at the same time, 
as strongly admonish all gentlemen and ladies to be 
cautious with whom they mix in public places, and 
to avoid the sharper as they would a pest. Bui 
much the greater part of such adventurers have 
met with a more probable and more deserved fate ; 
and, having exhausted their little fund in their 
attempts, have been reduced to a dit mnia, in which 
it required more judgment and resolution tlian are 
the property of many men, and more true sense of 
honour than belongs to any debauched mind, to ex- 
tricate themselves by honest means. The only 
means, indeed, of this kind, are to quit their as- 
sumed station, and to return to that calling, how- 
ever mean and laborious, to which they were burn 
and bred. 

But, besides that the way to this is often ob- 
structed with almost insuperable difficulties, and 
false shame, at its very entrancr?, dashes them in tlic 
face, how easily are they dissuaded from such disa- 
greeable thoughts by the temptations with which 
ibitune allures them of a possibility, at least, of -^till 
supporting their false appearances, and of retrieving 
all their former hopes ! how greedily may we ima- 
gine this enchanting alternative wnll he embraced by 
every bold mind in such circumstances! for what 
but the danger of the undertaking can deter one 
who hath nothing of a gentleman but his dross, to 
attain which he hath already divested himself of all 
sense of honesty! how easy is the transition from 
fraud to force I from a gamester to a rogue ! perhaps, 
indeed, it is civil to suppose it any transition at all. 

From this source, therefore, several of our most 
notable highwaymen have proceeded ; and this hath 
likewise been the source of many other depredations 
on the hjnest part of mankind. So mischievous 
have been this kind of sharpers in society, that they 
have fallen under the particular notice of the legis- 
lature; for a statute in the reign of queen Ann *, 


reciting, “ That divers lewd and dissolute personi 
live at great expenses, liaving no visible estate, pro- 
fession, or culling to maintain themselves, but sup- 
port those expenses by gaming only enacts, “ That 
any two justices of the peace may cause to be 
brought before thorn all persons within their respec- 
tive limits, whom they shall have just cause to sus- 
pect to have no visible estate, profession, or calling, 
to maintain themselves by, but do, for the most part, 
support themselves by gaming ; and if such persons 
shall not make the contrary appear to such justices, 
they are to be bound to their good behaviour for a 
twelvemonth ; and, in default of suffirrient security, 
to be committed till they can find such security ; 
which security (in case they give it) is to be foi*- 
feited on their playing or betting at any one time 
for more tlian the value of 

As to gaming in the lower classes of life, so 
plainly tending to the ruin of tradesmen, the de- 
struction of youth, and to the multiplication of every 
kind of fraud and violence, the legislature hath pro- 
vided very wholesome laws.f 

By the H3d of Henry VIII., “ Every artificer, 
craftsman of any handicraft or occupation, husband- 
man, labourer, servant at husbandry, journeyman or 
servant of artiffeer, mariners, fishermen, watermen, 
or any serving men, are prohibitr'd from playing at 
tables, dice, cards, &c., out of Christmas, and in 
Christmas arc permitted to play only in their mas- 
ters’ houses or in their presence, under the penalty of 
20jr. And all manner of persons are proliibifcd 
from pbiying at any bowl or bowls, in any ojani 
place out of their garden or orcliard, under the 
penalty of Gj. 8f/, 

“ The conviction to be by action, information, 
bill, or otherwise, in any of the king’s courts ; one 
half of the penalty to the informer. 

“ Provided that servants may play at any times 
with their masters or by their licence, and all per- 
sons who have 100/. per annum^ freeJioId, may give 
their 8er\ants, or others resorting to their houses, a 
liecnee to play within tlie precinct of their houses, 
gardens, or orchard.” 

By this statute likewise, “ No person whatever, by 
himself, factor, deputy, seivant, or other person, 
shall, for gain, keep, &c., any common house, alley, 
or place of bowling, coyting, clash-coyls, half-bowl, 
tennis, dicing-tablc, or carding, or any other man- 
ner of game prohibited by any statute heretofore 
made, or any unlawful game invented or made, or 
any other new unlawful game hereafter to be in- 
vented or made : the penalty is 40«. per day for 
keeping the house, &c., and Gs. M. for iwery person 
haunting and })laying at such liouse. Tlu'se penal- 
ties to be recovered, &e.., as above. 

• 9 Aunm.rhMp. xiv. s«Tt. 6, 7. It wotilil be of great service 
to llie public to cxti'nii tlii> ^tntiito to idle peisoris uiul sliarfiers 
ill general ; for iTjauys!ip|K>rt iheinselvc-i by tiaads, by clicating 
practices, oven worse tliaii ganiiug, and have tlie impudeiu e 
to appear in the ilress <jf gentlemen, and at public places, 
wiihout having any preteusiom of liirth or f(»itinu*, or without 
any honest or visiido means of livelihood whatever. Such a 
law would not be wnhout a proeedeiit ; lor sueh is the excel- 
lent in-tliution meiilioued by Herodotus, in his Euterpe.— 

" Amasis,'* says that historiaii, ** established a law in Egyi'b 
that every Egyptian should annually declare before the go- 
vernor of tho province by wliat means he maintained hinwelt : 
and all those who did not appear, or who could not provi; that 
they Iwid some lawful livelitioud, were punished by death. 
This law Solon introduced into Athens, wliere it was long I'C 
vioLahly presurvinl ;ui a moat just and oqu liable provi 
Herod , edit. Iliidsoni, n. 158. This ptmishmeni Is suk'Iv Uto 
severe; hut the law, under a milder penalty, is well worthy to 
lie ado\>ted. 

+ By a statute made in the reign of Edward IV. 
pealed, playing at several games therein montioned was 
»y two years’ impiisunmenl, and the forl’eiture of 
masUT of the house ws.s to he iiq»rlsonnd for three y»ai < ***'' 
to forfeit no/. A great sum in those days I 
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** And all leases of gaming-houses, alleys, &c., are 
made void at .the election of the lessee.’* 

Farther, by the said statute, ** Power is given to 
all justices of peace, mayors, or other head-officers, 
in every city, &c., to enter suspected houses and 
places, and to commit the keepers of the said houses, 
and the persons there haunting, resorting, and 
playing, to prison ; and to keep them in prison till 
the keepers have found sureties to enter into a re- 
cognisance to the king’s use, no longer to keep such 
house, &c., and the persons there found to be hound 
by themselves or with sureties, &c., at the discre- 
tion of the Justice, &c., no more to haunt the said 
places, or play at any of the said games.” 

And now by the statute of George II. this last 
(clause is enforced, by giving the justice the same 
power on the information of two persons as he had 
before on view ; and, by a more explicit power, to 
take sureties or not of the party at his discretion. 

Lastly, the statute of Henry VIII. enjoins the 
justices, &c., to make due search weekly or once per 
niunth at the farthest, under the penalty of forfeiting 
4()s. for every month during their neglect. 

Thus stands the law; by which it may appear 
that the magistrate is armed w’ith sufficient author- 
ity to destroy all gaming among the inferior people, 
and that, without his neglect or connivance, no such 
nuisance can possibly exist. 

And yet, perhaps, the fault may not so totally lie 
at his door ; for the recognisance is a mere bugbear, 
unless the party who breaks it should be sued thereon, 
w'hich, as it is attended with great expense, is never 
done ; so that, though many have forfeited it, not a 
single example of an estreat hath been made within 
iny remembrance. 

Again, it were to be wished that the statute of 
George II. had required no more than one witness 
to the information ; for even one witness, na I have 
found by experience, is very difficult to be procured. 

However, as the law now is, seeing that the gene- 
ral bent of the people opposes itself to this vice, it is 
certainly in a great measure within the magistrate’s 
power to suppress it, and so to harass such as pro- 
pose to find their account in it, that these would 
soon be discouraged from the under hiking ; nor can I 
conclude without observing that this hath been lately 
executed with great vigour within the liberty of 
Westminster. 

There are, besides, several other provisions iii our 
statute-books against this destructive vice. By the 
statute of queen Anne * whoever cheats at play for- 
feits five times the sum won by such cheating, shall 
be deemed infamous, and suffer such corporal 
punishment as in case of perjury. And whoever 
wins above 10/. at any one sitting shall likewise 
forfeit five times the sura won. Going shares with 
the winner, and betting on his side, are, in both in- 
stances, within the act. 

By the same act all securities for money won at 
play are made void ; and if a mortgage be made on 
such account, the mortgagee doth not only lose all 
benefit of it, but the mortgage immediately enures 
to the use of the next heir.f 

By this law persons who have lost above 10/. and 
have actually paid it may recover the same by ac- 
tion within three moilths ; and if they do not sue for 
It within that time any other person may.:{ And 
the defendant shall be liable to answer a bill for dis- 
covering such sum lost upon oath. 

By 18 George II.J whoever wins or loses 10/. at 
play, or by betting at any one time, or 201, within 

• 9 Annm, chap, xlv, by which the sUtute of 16 C. II. is 
enlarged and made more severe. t ibid. 1. 

f Auub, chap. xiv. seel. 8. { Chap. xxxv. 


twenty-four hours, is liable to be indicted, and shall 
be fined five times the value of the money lost. 

By l4 George II.* the games of faro, the ace 
of hearts, basset, and hazard, are declared to be 
lotteries ; and all persons who set up, maintain, 
and keep them, forfeit 200/., and all who play at 
them forfeit 50/. The conviction to be before one 
justice of peace, by the oath of one witness, or con- 
fession of the party. And the justice neglecting 
his duty forfeits 10/. Note. — The prosecution against 
the keeper, &c., may be for a lottery on the 8 
George 1., where the penalty is 500/. 

The act of. 18 George II. includes the game of 
roly poly, or other prohibited game at cards or dice, 
within the penalties of the above mentioned. 

I have given this short sketph of these several 
acts, partly for the use and encouragement of in- 
formers, and partly to insinuate to certain persons 
with what decency they can openly offend against 
such plain, such solemn Laws, the severest of which 
many of themselves have, perhaps, been th^ makers 
of. How can they seriously answer, either to their 
honour or conscience, giving the pernicious example 
of a vice from which, as the legislature justly says 
in the preamble to the 16 Charles II., “ Many mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences do arise, and are daily 
found, in the encouraging of sundry idle and dis- 
orderly persons in their dishonest, lewd, and disso- 
lute course of life ; and to the circumventing, de- 
ceiving, cozening, and debauching of many of the 
younger sort, both of the nobility and gentry and 
others, to the loss of their precious time, and the 
utter ruin of their estates and fortunes, and with- 
drawing them from noble and laudable employments 
and exercises 'Will a nobleman, I ask, confess 
that he can employ his time in no better amuse- 
ment ; or will he frankly own that he plays with any 
other view than that of amusement 1 Lastly, what 
can a man who sins in open defiance of the laws of 
his country answer to the vtr bonus est qttis f Can 
he say, 

Qui conaulta patrum, qui leges juraque aenratl 
Or can he apply that clebrated line, 

Odemnt poccare boni virtutis honore, 
to himself, who owes to his greatness, and not to his 
innocence, that he is not deterred from such vices— 
Formidine pamaf 

SECTION IV. 

Of the laws that relate to the proviaioii for the poor. 
Having now run through the several immediate 
consequences of a general luxury among the lower 
people, all which, as they tend to promote their dis- 
tresses, may be reasonably supposed to put many of 
them, of the bolder kind, upon unlawful and violent 
means of relieving the mischief which such vices 
have brought upon them, I come now to a second 
cause of the evil, in tlie improper regulation of what 
is called the poor in this kingdom, arising, I think, 
partly from the abuse of some laws, and partly from 
the total neglect of others ; and (if I may presume 
to say it) somewhat perhaps from a defect in the 
laMTS themselves. 

It must be matter of astonishment to any man to 
reflect that in a country where the poor are, beyond 
tU comparison, more liberally provided for than in 
any other part of the habitable globe, there should 
be found more beggars, more distressed and mise- 
rable objects, than are to be seen throughout all the 
states of Europe. , 

And yet, undoubted as this fact is, I am far from 
agreeing with Mr. Shaw,t who says, “ There are few, 

• ('hap. xxvHi. t Vol. U p. 1. 

3 o 
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if any, nations or countries where the poor are n.ore 
neglected, or are in a more scandalous nasty con- 
dition, than in England. Whether,*' says he, “this 
is owing to that natural in-bred cruelty for which 
Englishmen are so much noted among foreigners, 
or to that medley of religions which are so plenti- 
fully sown, and so carefully cherished among us ; 
who thiidc it enough to take care of themselves, ami 
take a secret pride and pleasure in the poverty and 
distresses of those of another persuasion," &c. 

That the poor are in a very nasty and scandalous 
condition is, perhaps, too true ; but sure the general 
charge against the people of lOnglaud, as well as the 
iiiyidious aspersion on particular bodies of them, is 
highly unjust and groundless. Nor do I know that 
any nation hath ventured to fix this character of 
cruelty on us. Indeed, our inhospitality to foreigners 
hath been sometimes remarked ; hut tiiat we are 
cruel to one another is not, I believe, the common, 
I am sure it is not the true, opinion. Can a general 
neglect of the poor be justly charged on a nation in 
which the poor arc provided for by a tax frequently 
equal to what is called the land-tax, and where there 
are such numerous instances of private donations, 
such numbers of hospitals, almshouses, and chari- 
table provisions of all kinds 1 

Nor can any such neglect be cliarged on the legis- 
lature, under whose inspection this branch of polity 
hath been almost continually, from the days of 
queen Elizabeth to the present time. Insomuch 
that Mr, ShaAV himself enumerates no less than thir- 
teen acta of parliament relating to the indigent and 
helpless poor. 

If therefore there be still any deficiency in this 
respect, it must, I think, arise from one of the three 
causes above mentioned ; that is, from some defect 
in the laws themselves, or from the perversion of 
these laws; or, lastly, from the neglect in their 
execution. 

I will consider all these with some attention. 

The 43d of Eliz.* enacts — • 

First, that the churchwardens of every parish, 
and two substantial householders at least, shall be 
yearly appointed to be overseers of the poor. 

Secondly, that these overseers shall, with the con- 
sent of two justices of tlie peace, put out apprentices 
the children of poor people. Ami all married or 
unmarried persons who have no means or trade to 
maintain themselves shall be put to work. 

Thirdly, that they shall raise by a parochial tax a 
conyenient stock of Hax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 
and other ware and stuff, to set the poor to work. 

Fourthly, that they siiall, from the same tax, pro- 
vide towards the necessary relief of the lame, impo- 
tent, old, blind, and others, being poor and not able 
to work. 

Fifthly, that they shall, out of the same tax, put 
the children of poor persons apprentices. 

That these provisions may all be executed, that 
act vested the overseers with the following powers, 
and enforced the executing thej!n by the following 
penalties : — 

I. The overseers are appointed to meet once at 
least every month in the church after divine service; 
there, says the act, to consider of some good course 
to be taken, and some mcetsorder to be set down in 
the premises. And to do this they are enjoined by a 
penalty ; for every one absenting himself from such 
meeting, without a just excuse to be allowed by two 
justices ^f the peace, or being negligent in his 
office, or in the execution of the orders aforesaid, 
forfeits 20t. 

And after the end of their year, and after other 
• Chap. iii. 


overseers nominated, they are, within four days to 
make and yield up to two justices of the peace a 
true and perfect account of all sums of money by 
them received or assessed, and of such stores as 
shall be in their hands, or iu the hands of the poor, 
to work, and of all other things concerning their 
office, Ac. And if the churchwardens and over- 
seers refuse to account, they are to be committed 
by two justices till they shall have made a true ac- 
count. 

II. The overseers and churchwardens, botli pre- 
sent and subsequent,, are empowered by warrant 
from two justices to levy all the moneys assesseil, 
and all arrearages of those who refuse to pay, by 
distress and sale of the refuser’s goods ; and the sub- 
sequent overseers may, in tlie same manner, levy 
the money and stock in the hands of tlie precedent; 
and for want of ilistress the party is to be commiited 
by two justices, without bail, till the same be paid. 

III. They liave a power to compel the poor to 
work; and sucli as refuse or neglect, the justice mav 
commit to the house of correction or common gaol.* 

IV. The overseers may compel children to be 
apprentices, and may bind them wliere tbej shall 
see convenient ; till the man-child shall attain the 
age of twenty-four, and the woman-child the age of 
twenty-one, or till the time of her marriage ; the 
indenture to be as etfectual to all purposes as the 
covenant of one of full age. 

V. They liave a power to contract with the lord 
of the manor,* and, on any parcel of grounrl on 
the wfiste, to erect, at the general charge of the 
parish, couv«.nient houses of dwelling for the impo- 
tent poor ; and to place several inmates in the same 
cottage, notwithstanding tlie statutof of collages. 

VI. They can compel the fatlier and grandfather, 
mother and grandmother, and children ot every poor, 
old, blind, and impotent person, or of any other per- 

in not being able to work (provided such father, 
&c., be of sufficient ability), at their own charges, to 
relieve and maintain such poor person, in such man- 
ner and after such rate as shall be assessed by the 
sessions, under the penalty of 20«. for every month’s 
omission. 

Vn. If no overseers be named, every justice within 
the division forfeits 

So far this statute of Elizabeth, by which the legis- 
lature may seem very fully to have provided ; 

For the absolute relief of such poor as are b) age or 
infirmity rendered unable to work; and, i^ecuadUj^ 
For the employment of such as arc able. 

“The former of these," says lord Hale in ^bs- 
course on tliis subject, “seems to be a rliarity of 
more immediate exigence; but the latter {viz. the 
employment of the poor) is a c-harity of greater ex- 
tent, and of very great and important consequcMuo 
to the public wealth and peace of the kingdom, as 
also to the benefit and advantage of the poor.” 
And this, as Mr. Shaw observes, “ would prevent 
the children of our poor being brought up in lazi 
11 C 8 S and beggary, whereby beggary is entailed from 
generation to generation. This is certainly fix- 
greatest charity; for, though he who gives to any ix 
want does well, yet he who employs and eclucatefl 
the poor, so as to render them useful to the pulilx'i 
docs better; for that would be many huiulrtnl 
thousand pounds per annum benefit to this king- 
dom." 

Now the former of these provisions hath, perhai»^> 
though iu a very slovenly and inadequate manue>» 
been partly carried into execution ; but the 
I am afraid I may too boldly assert, hath been utter ) 

• This must be done by consent ind order of sessions . 
t IlMse cottages are never after to be applied to any otJr.‘r 
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neglected and disregarded. Surelv this is a most To these I will add a fifth reason ; because the 


scandalous perversion of the design of the legisla- 
ture, which through the whole statute seems to have 
had the employment of the able poor chieily under 
llieir consideration ; for to this purpose only almost 
every power in it is established, and every clause 
very manifestly directed. To say the truth, as this 
law hath been perverteil in the execution, it were 
pcrha])S to be wished it had never been made. Not 
because it is not our duty to relieve real objects of 
distress, but becai’^e it is so much the duty of every 
mau, and I may add so much the inclination of 
most Englishmen, that it miglit have betui safely left 
1 ' private charily ; or a public provision might surely 
have been made for it in a much cheaper and more 
effectual manner. 

To prove the abuse of this law, my lord Hale 
apjieals to all the populous parishes in England (he 
might, 1 believe, have included some which are not 
over populous). “Indeed," says he, “there are 
rates made for the relief of the impotent poor ; and, 
it may be, the same relief is also given in a narrow 
measure unto some others that have great families; 
and upon this they live miserably, and at best from 
hand to moutli ; aryl if they cannot get work to 
make out their livedihood, they and their children 
set up a trade of begging at best ; but it is rare to 
ROC any provision of a stock in any parish for the 
relief of the poor ; and the reasons are principally 
these : 1. The generality of people that are able 
are yet unwilling to exceed the present necessary 
charge ; they do ciioose to live for an hour rather 
than ])r()jeet for the future; and, although possibly 
trebling their exhibition in one gross sum at the 
beginning of the year, to raise a stock, might in all 
probability render their future yearly payments, for 
seven years together, less by half or two-thirds than 
what must be without it; yet they had rather con- 
tinue on their yearly payments, year aft«‘r year, 
though it cxhau'it them in time, and make the poor 
nothing the better at the year’s end. 2. Because 
Lliose places where there are most poor consist for 
the most part of tradesmen, whose estates lie princi- 
pally in their stocks, which they will not endure to 
be searched into, to make them contributary to raise 
any considerable stock fi)r the poor, nor indeed so 
much as to the ordinary coiitrihutioiis ; but they lay 
all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lauds and 
houses, which alone, without the help of the stocks, 
are not able to raise a stock for the poor, although 
it is very plain that stocks are as well by law ratable 
as lands, both to the relief and raising- a stock for 
the poor. ,3. Because the churchwardens and over- 
seers, to whom tliis power is given, are inhabitants 
ol the same parish, and are either unwilling to 
charge themselves, or to displease their neighbours in 
charging more than they needs must towards the 
poor ; and although it were to be wished and hoped 
that the justices of the peace would be forward to 
enforce them if they might, though it may concern 
them also in point of present profit, yet, if they 
would do anything herein, they are not empowered 
to compel the churchwardens and overseers to do it, 
'vho, moat certainly, will never go about it to bur- 
den, as they think, themselves, and displease their 
neighbours, unless some compulsory power were 
not only lodged by law, but also executed by some 
that may have a power over them to enforce it; or 
to do it, if they do it, either partially or too sparingly. 
4. Because people do not consider the inconvenience 
that will in time grow to themselves by this neglect, 
•tnd the benefit that would in a little time accrue to 
them by putting it in practice, if they would have 
hut a little patience.” 


churchwardens and overseers are too apt to cotisider 
their office as a matter of private emolument, to 
waste part of the money raised for the use of the 
poor in feasting and riot, and too often to pervert 
the power given them by the statute to foreign, and 
sometimes to the very worst of purposes. 

The above considerations bring my lord Hale to 
complain of several defects in the law itself; “in 
which," says he, “ there is no power from the justices 
of the peace, nor any superintendent power, to com- 
pel the raising of a stock where the cliurchwardens 
and overseers neglect it. 

“The act cliargetli every parish apart, where it 
may be they are liable to do little towards it ; neither 
would it be so cfiectual as if three, four, five, or 
more contiguous parishes did contribute towards the 
raising of a stock proportionably to their poor re- 
spectively. 

“ There is no power for hiring or erecting a com- 
mon house or ])lace for their common workhouse ; 
which may be, in some respects and upon some oc- 
casions, useful and necessary." 

As to the first of these, 1 do not find any altera- 
tion hath been made, nor if there was, might it pos- 
sibly produce any desired effect. The consequence, 
as it appears, would be only making churchwardens 
of the justices of peace, which many of them are 
aircawly, uot highly to the satistaction of their parishes ; 
too much power vested in one man being too apt 
perhaps to beget envy. 

The secomi and third do pretty near amount to 
one and the same defect ; and this, I think, is at 
present totally removed. Indeed, in my lord Haleys 
own time, though probably after lie had written this 
treatise, a workhouse was erected in London under 
the powers given by the statute made in the 13 and 
14 Charles II., ♦ and I believe with very good 
success. 

Since tliat time other corporations have followed 
the example, as the city of Bristol in the reign of 
King William, t and that of Worcester in the reign of 
Queen Anne,J and in other places. 

And now by a late statute, made in the reign of 
King George I.,§ the power of erecting workhouses 
is made general over the kingdom. 

Now, either this method proposed by lord Hale 
is inadequate to the purpose, or this act of parlia- 
ment hath been grossly perverted ; for certain it is 
that the evil is not removed, if indeed it be lessened, 
by the erection of workhouses. Perhaps, indeed, 
one objection which my lord Hale makes to the 
statute of Eliz. may here recur, seeing that there is 
nothing compulsory, but all left to the will and di- 
rection of the inhabitants. 

But in truth the melliod itself will never produce 
the desired effect, as the excellent sir Josiah Child 
well observes. 11 — “ It may be objected," says he, 
“ that this work (the provision for the poor) may as 
well be done in distinct parishes, if all parishes were 
obliged to build workhouses and employ their poor 
therein, as Dorchester and some othei'S have done 
with good success." I answer, “ U hat such attempts 
have been made in many places, to my knowledge, 
with very good intents and strenuous endeavours ; 
but all that I ever heard of i)rovea vain and ineffec- 
tual." For the truth of which, I believe, we may 
appeal to common experience. 

And, perhaps, no less ineffectual would be the 
scheme proposed by this worthy gentlernan, though 
it seems to promise fairer than that of the learned 
chief justice ; yet neither of them seem to strike at 

• (^hap. xii. t « aad 9 W. III. c. xxx. f 2 Anna, e. viii 

I 9 Goor^c I. 0 . i. Q Kssay on Trade, c. li. 

^ 3 D 2 
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the root of the evil. Before I deliver any sentiments 
of my own 1 shall briefly take a view of the many 
subsequent provisions with which the legislatuivs 
have, from time to time, enforced and stn^ngthened 
the foregoing statute of Elizabeth. 

The power of putting out children* apprentices 
is enforced by the 3 Charles L,t which enacts, 
“ That all persons to whom the overseers shall bind 
children by virtue of the statute of Eliz. may re- 
ceive and keep them as apprentices.” But there 
yet wanted, as lord Hale says, a sti^icient compuU 
sory for persons to take them; wherefore it is enacted, 
by 8 and 9 Will. III., t “ That all persons to whom 
apprentices are appointed to be bound by the over- 
seers, with the consent of the justices, shall receive 
them and execute the other part of the indenture, 
under the penalty of 10/. for refusing, to he reco- 
vered before two justices, on the oath of one of the 
churchwardens or overseers.” 

The power of setting the poor to work is enlarged 
by 3 Charles I.} This act gives the churchwardens 
and overseers of the poor a power, w ith the consent 
of two justices or of one, if no more justices shall 
be within their limits, to set up and occupy any 
trade for the setting the poor to work. 

The power of relieving the impotent poor (/. e, of 
distributing the public money), the only one which 
hath much exercised the mind of the parish officers, 
the legislature seems to think rather wanted re- 
straining than enlarging ; accordingly, in the reign 
of king William II they made un act to limit the 
power of the officers in this respect. As the act 
contains the sense of parliament of the horrid abuse 
of the statute of Elizabeth, I wdll transcribe part of 
a paragraph from it verbaihn. 

And whereas many incoiiveniencies do daily arise 
in cities, towns corporate, and parishes, where the 
inhabitants are very numerous, by reason of the un- 
limited power of the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor, who do frequently upon frivolous pre- 
tences (but chiefly for their own private ends) give 
relief to what persons and number they think tit, 
and such persons, being entered into the collection 
bill, do become after that a great charge to the 
parish, notwithstanding the occasion or pretence of 
their collection oftentimes ceases, by wdiich means 
the rates for the poor are daily increased, contrary 
to the true intent of a statute made in the 43d year 
of the reign of her majesty (jueen Elizabeth, inti- 
tuled An Act for the relief of the poor ; for remedy- 
ing of which, the statute enacts lliat for the futa’ie 
a book shall be provided and kept in every parish 
(at the charge of the same parish) wherein the names 
of all persons receiving collection, &c., shall be re- 
gistered, with the day and year of their first receiving 
it. This book to be yearly, or oftener, viewed by 
the parishioners, and the names of the persons who 
receive collection shall be called over, and the reason 
of the receiving it examined, and a new list made ; 
and no other person is allowed to receive collection 
but*by order of a justice of peace, &c., except in case 
of pestilential diseases or 8mall-pox.’*f 

The 8th and 9th of the same king, reciting the 
fear of the legislature, That the money raised only 
for the relief of such as are as well impotent as poor 
should be misapplied and consumed by the idle, sturdy, 

* See 7 Jac. I. c. iii, which directs the manner of putting out 
apprentiees, in pursuance of any gifts made to corporations, &c., 
for that purpose. 

t Chap, ly. sect. 22, p. 8; tlie same clause is in 21 Jao.c. 
xxviii. par.^. 

t Chap. xxa. aect. 6. ( Chap. iv. sect. 22, ubi .supra. 

« 3&4 W.fc M.c.xl.sect. 11. 

•I The siimestatuto in another part charges the oi ersed s. Sec., 
with applying the poor’s money to their own use. 


and disorderly beggars^ ** Enacts, that every persooi 
his wife, children, &c., who shall receive relief from 
the parish, shall wear a badge marked with the 
letter P,, &c., in default of which, a justice of peace 
may order the relief of such persons to be abridged, 
suspended, or withdrawn, or may commit t>iem for 
twenty-one days to the house of correction, there to 
be kept to hard labour. And every churchwarden 
or overseer who relieves any one without a badge, 
being convicted before one justice, forfeits 20a.” 

Whether the justices made an ill use of the power 
given them by the statute of the 3d and 4th of king 
William, I will not determine ; but the parliament 
thought proper afterwards to abridge it ; for, by 
the 9 George I.,* the justices are forbidden To 
make any order for the relief of a poor person till 
oath is first made of a reasonable cause, and that 
application hath been made to the parishioners at 
the vestry, or to two officers, and that relief hath 
been refused. Nor can the justice then give his 
order till he hath summoned the overseers to show 
cause why relief should not be given.” 

By the same statute, “ Those persons to whom 
the justices order relief are to be registered in the 
parish books as long only as the cause of the relief 
continues. Nor shall any parish officer be allowed 
any money given to the unregistered poor unless 
on the most urgent occasion. The penalty for 
charging such money to the parish account is 5/. 
The conviction is to be before two justices.” 

Lastly, That the parish may in all possible cases 
be relieved from the burden of the poor, whereas 
the statute of Elizabeth obliges the father, mother, 
&c., and children, if able, to relieve their poor 
children and parents; so, by the 5 George I.,f 
it is provitle<l, “ That where any wife or child shall 
be left by the husband or parents a charge to any 
parish, the churchwardens or overseers may, by the 
order of two justices, seize so much of the goods 
and chattels, and receive so much of the annual 
rents and proBts of the lands and tenements of such 
husband or parent, as the justices shall order, to- 
wards the discfiarge of the parish ; and the sessions 
may empower the churchwardens and overseers to 
dispose thereof, for the providing for the wife and 
bringing up the children, &c.’* 

Such is the law that relates immediately to the 
maintenance of the impotent poor ; a law so very 
ample in its provision, so strongly fortified with 
enforcing poweis, and so cautiously limited with all 
proper restraints, that, at first sight, it appears suf- 
ficiently adequate to every purpose for which it was 
intended ; but experience hath convinced us of the 
contrary. 

And here I am well aware of the delicate di- 
lemma to which I may seem reduced ; since how 
shall I presume to suppose any defects in a law which 
the legislature seems to have laboured with such in- 
cessant diligence T But I am not absolutely driven 
to this disagreeable necessity, as the fault may so 
fairly be imputed to the non -execution of the law ; 
and, indeed, to the ill-execution of the statute of 
Elizabeth my lord chief-justice Hale chiefly imputes 
th^ imperfect provision for the poor in his time. 

Sir JosiaU Child, it is true, speaks more boldly* 
and charges the defects on the laws themselves. 
One general position, however, which he lays down, 
“ That there never was a good law made that 
not well executed,” is surely very questionable. So 
therefore must be his opinion if founded on that 
maxim ; and this opinion perhaps he would have 
changed had he lived to see the latter constitutions 
on this head. 

* Chap. XXX. sect. 2. 


t Chap vUl. 
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But whateyer defects there may be in the lawt, 
or in the execution of them, I much doubt whether 
either of these great men hath found the means of 
curing them. And this I am the more forward to 
say, as the legislature, by a total ncglc^ct of hoik 
their schemes, seems to give sufficient countenance 
to my assertion. 

In a matter then of so much difficulty, as well as 
so great importance, how shall I venture to deliver 
my own opinion I Such indeed is the difficulty and 
importance of this question that sir Joslah Child 
thinks, “ If a whole session of parliament were em- 
ployed on this single concern, it would be time 
spent as much to the glory of God and good of this 
nation as in anything that noble and worthy patriots 
of their country can be engaged in.” 

However, under the protection of the candid, and 
with deference to the learned reader, I will enter 
on this subject, in which, I think, I may with mo- 
desty say I have had some experience, and in 
which I can with truth declare I have employed no 
little time. If any gentleman who hath had more 
experience hath more duly considered the matter, 
or whose superior abilities enable him to form a 
better Judgment, shall think proper to improve my 
endeavours, he hath my ready consent. Provided 
the end be effected, I shall be contented with the 
honour of my share (however inconsiderable) in the 
means. Nay, should my labours be attended only 
with ut glect and contempt, I think I have learned 
(for I am a pretty good historian) to bear such mis- 
fortunes without much repining. 

By THE PO»)i{, then, I understaTid such persons as 
have no estate of their own to support them without 
industry ; nor any profession or trade by which, 
with industry, they may be capable of gaining a 
comfortable siibsistence. 

This cluss of the people may he considered under 
these three divisions : — • 

First, Such poor as are unable to work. 

Secondly, Such as arc able and willing to work. 

Thirdly, Such as are able to work, but not willing. 

As to the first of these?, they are but few. An 
utter incapacity to work must arise from some defect, 
occasioned either by nature or accident. Natural 
incapacities are greatly the most (perhaps the only) 
considerable ones ; for as to accidental maims, how 
very rarely do they happen, and, I must add, how 
very nobly arc tliey provided for W’hen they do 
happen ! Again, as to natur.al incapacities, they are 
but few, unless those two general circumstances, 
one of which must, and the other may, hefal all men; 

I mean the extremes of youth and age ; for besides 
these, the number of persons who really labour 
under an utter incapacity of work will, on a just 
inspection, be found so trifling, that two of the 
London hospitals might contain them all The 
reader will be pleased to observe, I say of those 
who really Ujthmr^ for he is much deceived who 
computes the number of objects in the nation from 
the great number which he daily sees in the streets 
of London • among whom I myself have discovered 
some notorious cheats, and my good friend,' Mr. 
Welch, the worthy high constable of Holborn divi- 
sion, many more. Nothing, as I have been well 
informed, is more common among these wretches 
than for the lame, when provoked, to use their 
cmti.hes as weapons instead of supporters ; and for 
the blind, if they should hear the beadle at their 
heels, to outrun the dogs which guided them before. 
As to diseases, to which human nature is univer- 
•ally liable, they sometimes (though very rarely, for 
health is the happy portion of poverty) befal the 
pool ; and at all such times tbav axe certainly oh • 


jects of charity, and entitled, by the law oi God, to 
relief from the rich. 

Upon the whole, this first class of the poor is sc 
truly inconsiderable in number, and to provide for 
them in the most ample and liberal manner would 
be so very easy to the public ; to 8ui)port and cherish 
them, and to relieve their wants, is a duty so posi- 
tively commanded by our Saviour, and is withal so 
agreeable and delightful in itself, affording the most 
desirable object to the strong passion of pity • nay, 
and in the opinion of some, to pride and vanity 
also ; that I am firmly persuaded it might be safely 
left to voluntary charity, unenforced by any com- 
pulsive law. And if any man will profess so little 
knowledge of human nature, and so mean and un- 
just an opinion of tlic Christianity, I might say, the 
humanity, of his country, as to affect a contrary 
opinion, notwithstanding all I have said, let him 
answer the following instance, which may be called 
an argument d posteriorit for the truth of my as- 
sertion. Such, I think, is the present bounty 
beggars ; for at a time when every man knows the 
vast tax which is raised for the support of the poor, 
and when all men of property must feel their con- 
tributions to this tax, mankind are so forward to 
relieve the appearance of distress in their fellow- 
creatures, that every beggar who can but mode- 
rately well personate misery is sure to find relief 
and encouragement ; anti this though tlie giver must 
have great reason to doubt the reality of the distress, 
and when he can scarce be ignorant that his bounty 
is illegal,* and that he is encouraging a nuisance. 
What then must be the case when there should be 
no such tax, nor any such contribution ; and when, . 
by relieving a known and certain object of charity, 
every goo<l man must be assured that he is not only 
doing an act which the law allow’S, but which Chris- 
tianity and humanity loo exact .of himi 

However, if there be any person who is yet un- 
willing to trust the poor to voluntary charity, or if 
it should he objected that there is no reason to lay 
the whole burden on the worthier part of mankind, 
and to excuse the covetous rich ; and that a tax is 
therefore necessary to force open the purses of these 
latter ; let there be a tax then, and a very incon- 
siderable one would ctfectually supply the purpose.! 

1 come now to consider the second class. These 
are iii reason, though not in fact, equally objects of 
the regard of the compassionate man, and much more 
w’orthy the care of the politician ; and yet, without 
his care, they will be in a much w’orse condition 
than the others ; for they have none of those incite- 
ments of pity which fill the pockets of the artful 
beggar, and procure relief for the blind, the lame, 
and other visible objects of compassion ; such there- 
fore, without a law, and without an honest and sen- 
sible execution of that law, must languish under, 
and often perish with, want. A melancholy and 
dreadful reflection! and the more so as they are 
capable of being made not only happy in themselves, 
but highly useful to thg service of the community. 

To provide for these seems, as I have said, to 
have becu the chief design of the statute of Eliza- 
beth, as w'cll as of several laws enacted since ; and 
that this design hath hitherto failed may possibly 
have arisen from one single mistake, but a mistake 
which must be fatal, as it is an error in the first con- 

* This was forbiddeo by manv statuttv ; and by the act of 
t7 Henry Vlll. every person giving any money' in alms but to 
the common boxes and common gatherings in every parish 
forfeits twelve times ns much os he gi' es, • 

t The reader is desired to consider the author hem as speak- 
ing only of the imimU nt imor, and as hoping that some effectual 
means may found out of procuring work, and consequently 
maintenance, for Uie able and industiiouo. 
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roction. The mistake I point at is, that the legis- 
lature have left the whole work to the overseers. 
They have rather told them what they are to do, 
(viz. to employ the industrious poor) than how they 
shall do it. It is true, the original act directs them, 
by a parochial tax, to raise a convenient stock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and otlier ware and 
stuff to set the poor to work. A direction so general 
and imperfect that it can be no wonder, consider- 
ing what sort of men the overseers of the poor have 
been, that it should never have been carried into 
execution. 

To say the truth, this affair of finding a universal 
employment for the industrious poor is of great dif- 
ficulty, and requires talents not very bountifully 
scattered by Nature among the whole human species. 
And yet, difficult as it is, it is not, I hope, imprac- 
ticable, seeing that it is of such infinite concern to 
the good of the community. Hands for the work 
are already supposed, and surely trade and manufac- 
tures are not come to so low an ebb tliat we should 
not be able to find work for the hands. The method 
of adapting only seems to be wanting. And though 
this ' may not be easy to discover, it is a task surely 
not above the reach of tlie Britisli parliament, when 
they shall think proper to apply tliemselves to it. 

Nor will it, I hope, be construed presumption in 
me to say that I have myself thought of a plan for 
this purpose, which I am ready to produce when 1 
shall have any reason to see the least glimpse of 
hope that my labour in drawing it out at length 
w'ould not be absolutely and certainly thrown aw'ay. 

The last and much the most numerous class of 
poor are those who are able to work and not will- 
ing. This likewise hath fallen under the eye of the 
legislature, atid provisions have been made concern- 
ing it, which, if in themselves effic?acious, have at 
least failed of producing any good elfect from a total 
neglect in the execution. 

By the 43 Eliz. the churchwardens and overseers, 

5 r greater part of them, with the consent of two 
Justices, shall take order for the setting to work the 
children of all such parents as they shall think not 
able to maintain them ; as also all such married or 
unmarried persons as shall have no means to main- 
tain themselves, nor any ordinary trade or calling 
whereby to get their living. 

Besides this power of compelling the poor to 
work, the legislature hath likewise compelled them 
to become, 1. Apprentices ; and 2. Servants. We 
have already seen the power of the overseers, with 
the assistance of the justices, to put poor children | 
apprentices, and likewise to oblige their masters to 
receive them. And long before a compulsion was 
enacted * on poor persons to become apprentices ; 

80 that any householder, having and using half a 
])lough.land in tillage, may comi)el any poor person 
under twenty-one, and unmarried, to serve us an 
apprentice in husbandry, or in any other kind of art, 
mystery, or science (before expressed in the act) ;f 
and if such person, being so ^required, refuse to be- 
come an apprentice, one justice of peace may compel 
him, or commit him to prison, there to remain till 
he will be bound. 

2dly, The poor are obliged to become servants. 

By the 5th of Eliz.J it is enacted, “ That every 
person being unmarried, and every other person 
under the age of thirty, wlio hath been brought up 
in any of the sciences, &c., of clothiers, woollen cloth 
weavers, tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, shearmen, 
dyers, hollers, tailors, shoemakers, tanners, pew- 
^ererb, bakers, brewers, glovers, cutlers, smiths, far- 

• S Eli*, e. iv. sect. 3.t. + Vix. eveiy trifle th(?n usci . 

' I Chap. iv. sect, i * j 


riers, curriers, saddlers, spumers, tanners^ tappers, 
hatmakers or feltmakers, butchers, cooks, or millers, 
or who hath exercised any of these trades by the 
space of three years or more, and not having in 
lands, rents, &o., an estate of 40s. clear yearly value, 
freehold, nor being worth in goods lUZ., and so al- 
lowed by two justices of the county where he hath 
most commonly inhabited, or by the mayor, &c., nor 
being retained with any person in husbandry, nor 
retained in any of the above sciences, o** in any other 
art or science ; nor lawfully retained in household, 
or in any office, with any nobleman, gentleman, or 
others ; nor having a convenifuit farm or other hold- 
ing in tillage, whereupon he may lawfully employ 
his labour, during the time that he shall continue 
unmarried, or under the age of thirty, upon rcfjucst 
made by any person using the art or mystery wherein 
the person so required hath been exercised as afore- 
said, shall be retained. 

“ And every person between tlie age of twelve and 
sixty, not being lawfully retained in the several ser- 
vices mentioned in the statute,* nor being a gentle- 
man !>orn, or a scholar in either university or in any 
school, nor having an estate of freehold of 40a. per 
annum value, nor being worth in goods 10 /., nor 
being heir to 10/. per annum or 40/, in goods, noi 
being a necessary or convenient servant lawfully re- 
tained, nor having a convenient farm or holding, 
nor otherwise lawfully retained, shall be eoinpelletl 
to be retained to serve in husbandry, by the year, 
w'itli any person using husbandry within the same 
shire. 

“ Every sncli person refusing to serve upon re- 
vpiest, or covenanting to serve and not serving, or 
departing from his service before the end of bis term, 
unless for some reasonable cause to be allowed before 
a justice of the peace, mayor, &c., or departing at 
the end of his term witliout a quarter’s warning 
given before tw’o witJicsses, may be committed by 
two justices of the peace to prison, there to remain 
without bail or mainprize till he shall become bound 
to his master, &c., to serve, &c.t 

“Nor shall any master in any of the arts and 
sciences aforesaid retain a servant for less than a 
year ;+ nor shall any master put away a servant re- 
tained by this act within his term, nor at the end of 
the term without a quarter’s warning, under the 
penalty of 40«.^ 

“Artificers, &c., are compellable by a justice of 
the peace, or the constable or other head officer of a 
township, to serve in the time of hay or corn harvest. 
The penalty of disobeiiience is imprisonment in the 
stocks by the space of two days and one night-H 

“Women between the age of twelve and forty 
may be obliged, by two justices, to enter into service 
by the yc.ir, week, or day ; or may be committed 
qito?isqu€,**7i 

The legislature, having thus appointed what per- 
sons shall serve, have gone farther, and have directed 
a method of ascertaining how they sball serve ; h>r 
which use principally is that excellent constitution 
of 5 Elizabeth,** “That the justices of the peace, 
with the sheriff of the county if he conveniently 
may, the mayor, &c., in towns corporate, shall ycarl^ . 
within six weeks of E^ister, assemble together, and 
with the assistance of such discreet persons a .9 the) 
shall think proper to call to them, and resi>eclJ»« 
the plenty or scarcity of the time, and other circuni- 
Rtances, shall, within the limits of their comn}issiJ>*‘> 
rate anil appoint the wages of artificers, laljourors, 
&c. by the year, month, week, or day, with or wit i- 

* lb. 

$ Th. WM*t s, fi, 
lb. l.^, 
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out meat and drink.*' Then the statute enumerates 
several particulars in the most explicit maimer, and 
concludes with these general words : “And for any 
other kind of reasonable labour and service." 

Ihese rates are appointed to be engrossed in 
parchment, and certified into chancery, before the 
12th day of July; and before the first day of Sep- 
tember several printed proclamations, containing 
the rates and a command to all persons to observe 
them, arc to be sent to the sheriff and justices, and 
to the mayor, &c. These proclamations are to be 
e-ntered on record with the clerk of the peace, to be 
fixed up in the market-towns, and to be publicly 
proclaimed in all the markets till Michaelmas.* 

** And if any person, after the said proclamations 
shall be so sent down and publislied, shall, by any 
secret ways or means, directly or indirectly retain 
or keep any servant, workman, or labourer, or shall 
give any greater wages or other commodity, contrarv 
to the true intent ol the statute, or contrary to the 
rates assessed, he shall forfeit oL and be imprisoned 
by the space of ten days.f 
“ And every person who is retained or takes any 
wages contrary to tlie statute shall be imprisoned 
t\venty-oiie days.J And every such retainer, pro- 
mise, gift, and payment, or writing and bond for 
that purpose, are made absolutely void. 

“ Every justice of peace, or chief officer, who shall 
be absent at the rating of wages, unless the jusliees 
shall allow the reasomihle cause of his absence, for- 
feits 10/.”^ 

That this statute may, from time to time, be care- 
fully and diligently juit in execution, “ The justices 
are appointed to meet twice a-year, to make a special 
and diligent imiuiry of the branches and articles of 
tliis statute, and of the good execution of the same, 
and severely to correct and punish any defaults ; for 
which service they are allowed 5s. per day."j| No 
iiiconsidr-rable allowance at that time! 

But all this care ot the legislature proved, it seems, 
ineflectual ; for forty years after the making (las 
statute we find the parliament complaining “ That 
the said act Iiad not, according to the true meaning 
tliercof, been duly put in execution ; and that the 
rates of wages for poor artificers, labourers, and 
othc] persons, had not been rated and proportioned 
according to the politic intention of the said act."1I 
A neglect which seems to have been occasioned by 
some doubts raised in Westminstcr-hall concerning 
t he persons who were tKe subjects of this law. For 
the clearing, therefore, any such doubt, this subse- 
quent statute gives the justices an express power 
to rate the wages of any labourers, 'weavers, spin- 
ers, and workmen or workwomen whatsoever, 
either working by the day, week, mouth, year, or 
tiiking any work at any person’s hands whatsoever, 
to be (lone by the great, or otherwise."** 

And to render the execution of this law the more 
^‘asy, the statute of James I. enacts, 1. “ That in 
ail counties where general sessions are kept in se- 
veral divisions, the rating wages at such respective 
general sessions shall be as effectual within the divi- 
sessio^i grand general 

2. The method of certifying the rates in chancery 
ppearing, I apprehend, too troublesome and tedi- 
?^f**i,* certificate is made no longer necessary, 
lu the rates being assessed and engrossed in parch- 
hands and seals of the justices, the 
* chief officer of towns corporate may im- 
mediately proclaim the same." 

6 t 18. X Ib. sect. 19, 80. 

y I^eamlde to I Jac. c. vi. •• tb. aect. 8. 
tt III. m-ct. 5. nih.sect.6. 
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And whereas wool is the great staple commodity 
of this kingdom, and the woollen trade its principal 
manufacture, the parliament have given partiduiar 
attention to the wages of artificers in this trade. 

For, 1. By the statute of James I.,* “ No clothier, 
being a justice of peace in any precinct or liberty, 
shall be a rater of wages for any artisan depending 
upon the making of cloth." 

2. “ Clothiers not paying so much wages to their 
workmen or workwomen as are rated by the jus- 
tices forfeit 10«. for every offence," f 

3. By a late statute, J “ All persons anjAvise con- 
cerned in employing any labourers in the woollen 
manufactory arc required to pay the full wages or 
price agreed on, in money, and not in goi^ls, truck, 
or otherwise ; nor shall they make any deduction 
from such wages or price on account of any goods 
sold or delivered previous to such agrf'ement. And 
all such wages are to he levied, on conviction, be- 
fore two justices, by distress; and for want of dis- 
tress the party is to be commit.t(.’d for six months, 
or until full satisfaction is made to the party com- 
plaining. Besides which the clothier forfeits the 
sum of 100/."§ 

4. By the same statute, “ All contracts, by-laws, 
&c., made in unlawful clubs, by persons brought up 
in, or exercising the art of, awool-eomber or w'eaver, 
for regulating the said trade, settling the prices of 
goods, advancing wages, or lessening the hours of 
work, are declared to lie illegal and void ; and any 
person coiiC(‘rued in the woollen manufactures who 
shall knowingly be concerned in such contract, 
by-law, &c., or shall attemjit to put it in execution, 
shall, upon conviction before two justices, suffer 
three months* imprisonment." || 

But long before this act a general law was made 11 
to punish all conspiracies for raising wages, limiting 
hours of work, &c., among artificers, workmen, and 
labourers ; and if such conspiracy was to extend to 
a general advance of wages all over the kingdom, 
any insurrection of a number of persons, in conse- 
quence of it, would be an uvert act of high treason. 

From this cursory view it appears, I think, that 
no blame lies at the door of trie legislature, which 
hath not only given the magistrate, but even private 
persons with his assistance, a power of compelling 
the poor to work ; and, Secondly, hath allotted the 
fullest powers, and prescribed ^e most effectual 
means, for ascertaining and limiting the price of their 
labour. 

But so very faulty and remiss hath been the exe- 
cution of these laws, that an incredulous reader may 
almost doubt whether there arc really any such ex- 
isting. Particularly as to that which relates to the 
rating the wages of labourers ; a law which at first, 
it seems, was too carelessly executed, and which hath 
since grown into utter neglect and disuse. 

Hath this total disuse arisen, in common with the 
neglect of other wholesome provisions, for want of 
due attention to the public goodi or is the execution 
of this law attended with any extraordinary diffi- 
culty t or, lastly, are We really grown, as sir Josiah 
Child says, wiser than our forefathers, and have 
discovered any fault In the constitution itself ; an(l 
that to retrench the price of labour by a law is an 
error ill policy! 

This last seems to me, I own, to be very strange 
doctrine, and soinewliat of a paradox in politics: 
however, as it is the sentiment of a truly wise and 
great man, it deserves a fair discussion. Such I 
will endeavour to give it ; since no man is more in- 
clined to respect the opinions of such piTrsons, and 

• Ib. sc'ct 7 . t Il>- sect. 7 . 1 12 Geo. I. c. xxxiv. sect. 1. 

{ lb. sect. 4 . II ll>. sect. 1. 1[ 2 & 3 K. VI. c. xv. 
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as the revival of the law which he opposes is, 
think, absolutely necessary to the purpose 1 am con< 
temling for. 

will give the passage from sir Josiali at length. 
It is in answer to this position* That the dearness oj 
wages spoils the English trade, “ Here," says he, 
“ the author propounds the making a law to re- 
trench the hire of poor men's labour (au honesi 
charitable project, and well becoming an usurer !) 
The answer to this is easy. First, I affirm and can 
prove he is mistaken in fact ; for the Dutch, with 
whom we principally contend in trade, give gene- 
rally more wages to all their manufacturers, by at 
least two-pence in the shilling, than the English. 
Secondly, Wherever wages are high, universally 
throughout the whole world, it is an infallible evi- 
dence of the riches of that country ; and wherever 
wages for labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty 
of that place. Thirdly, it is multitudes of people, 
and good laws, such as cause an increase of people, 
which principally enrich any country ; and if we re- 
trench by law the labour of our people, we drive 
them from us to other countries that give better 
rates ; and so the Dutch have drained us of our sea- 
men and woollen-manufacturers, and we the French 
of their artificers and silk-manufacturers ; and many 
more we should, if our laws otherwise gave them 
fitting eiicouragement ; of which more in due place. 
Fourthly, If any particular trades exact more here 
than in Holland, they are oidy such as do it by 
virtue of incorporations, privileges, and charters, of 
which the cure is easy, by an act of naturalization, 
and without compulsory laws. It is true our great- 
grandfathers did exercise such policy of endeavour- 
ing to retrench the price of labour by a law (although 
they could never effect it) ; but that was before 
trade was introduced into this kingdom : we are 
since, with the rest of the trading world, grown 
wiser in this matter, and I hope shall so continue.*'* 
To this I reply, 1. That the making such a law 
is not only an honest, but a charitable project ; as 
it proposes, by retrenching the price of poor men's 
labour, to provide labour, and consequently hire, for 
all the poor who are capable of labour, in all ma- 
nufactures whatever, the lower the price of labour 
is, the cheaper will be the price to the consumer ; 
and the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the 
consumption, and consequently the more bauds em- 
ployed. This is likewise a very charitable law to 
the poor farmer, and never more necessary than at 
this day, when the rents of lands are rated to the 
highest degree. The great hopes which the farmer 
hath (indeed his common relief from ruin) is of an 
exportation of corn. This exportation cannot be 
by law, unless where the corn is under such a par- 
ticular price. How necessary then is it to him that 
the price of labour should be confined within mo- 
derate bounds, that the exportation of corn, which 
is of such general advantage to the kingdom, should 
turn, in any considerable manner, to his private 
profit ! and what reason is there to imagine tliat 
this power of limiting wages should be executed in 
any dishonest or uncharitable manner! Is it not a 
power intrusted to all the justices of the county or 
division, and to the sheriff, with the assistance of 
grave, sober, and substantial persons, who must be 
sufficient Judges of the matter, and who are directed 
to have regard to the plenty and scarcity of the 
times ! Is it to be suspected that many persons of 
this kind should unite in a cruel and fiagitious act, 
by which jhey would be liable to the condemnation 
of their own consciences, to the curses of the poor, 
and to be reproached by the example of all their 
* Prehu'c tc his Discourse on Trade. 


neighbouring counties f Are not much grosser exor- 
bitances to be feared on the other side, when the 
lowest artificers, husbandmen, and labourers, are 
made judges in their own cause ; and when it is left 
to their own discretion to exact what price they 
please for their labour of the poor farmer or clothier ; 
of whom if they cannot exact an extravagant price, 
they will fly to that alternative, which idleness often 
prefers, of begging or stealing 1 Lastly, such a re- 
straint is very wholesome to the poor labourers 
themselves ; of whom sir Josiah observes,* “ That 
they live better in the dearest countries for provi- 
sions than in the cheapest, and better in a dear year 
than in a cheap, especially in relation to the public 
good ; for in a cheap year they will not work above 
two days in a week ; their humour being such that 
they will not provide for a hard time, but just work 
so much, and no more, as may maintain them in 
that mean condition to which they have been ac- 
customed." Is it not therefore, upon this conces- 
sion, demonstrable, that the poor man himself will 
live much belter (his family certainly will) by these 
means! Again, many of the poor, and those the 
more honest and industrious, will probably gain by 
such a law ; for, at the same time that the impudent 
and idle, if left to themselves, will certainly exact 
on their masters, tlie modest, the humble, and trulj 
laborious, may often (and so I doubt not but the 
case is) be oppressed by them, and forced to accept 
a lower jwice for their labour than the liberality of 
gentlemen would allow them. 

2ndly, Tl'ho two assertions contained in the next 
paragraph both seem to me suspicious. First, that 
the Dutch and other nations have done all that in 
them lies to draw from us our seamen, and some 
of our manufiicturers, is certainly true; and this 
bey would do at any price ; but that the Dutch do 
n general give more wages to their manufacturers 
than the English is, I believe, not the fact. Of the 
manufactures of Holland, the only considerable ar- 
ticle Wliich we ourselves take of them, except linen, 
are toys ; and to this we arc induced, not because 
the Dutch are superior to our workmen in genius 
and dexterity (points in which they arc not greatly 
celebrated), hut because they work much cheaper. 
Nor is. Secondly, the immediate transition from 
trade to manufacture altogether so fair. Tlie Dutch, 
it is tme, are principally our rivals in trade in gene- 
ral, and chiefly a% carriers ; hut not so in manufac- 
:ure, particularly in the Avoollen manufacture. Here 
)ur chief rivals arc the P’rench, amongst whom tlie 
price of labour is known to he considorably lower 
than with us. To this, among other causes (for I 
know there are others, and some very scandalous 
>nes), they owe their success over us in the Levant. 

!t is, indeed, a truth which needs no comment nor 
»roof, that where goods are of equal value the man 
who sells cheapest will have the most custom ; and 
it is as certainly true that he who makes up his 
goods in the cheapest manner can sell them so. 

3rdly, Sir Josiah asserts, “ That wherever wages 
•e high, universally throughout the world, 'tis an 
iifallihlc evidence of the riches of that country; 
ind wherever wages for labour run low, it is a 
>f the poverty of that place.*' If this be true, tlie 
loncession will do him no 8er>'ice ; for it will not 
prove that to give high wages is the way to gi’ew 
rich; since it is much more probable that ricln?^ 
should cause the advance of wages than that high 
wages should produce riches. This latter, I 
lure, would appear a high solecism in private lne» 
and I believe it is no less so in public. 

4thly, His next assertion, That to retrench hg 
* Diicourie on Tindo 
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tUc Uibour of our people is to drive them from ua^ hath 
j)!irtly received an answer already. To give this 
jirgiiment any force, our wages must be reduced at 
l.'ast below the standard of other countries ; which 
is, J think, very little to be apprehended ; but, on 
the contrary, if the labourer should carry his demands 
ever so little higher, as may be reasonably ex- 
pected, the consumption of many manufactures will 
not only be confined to our own people, but to a very 
few of those people. 

Thus, \ hope I have given a full answer to this 
great man, whom I cannot dismiss without observ- 
ing a manifest mistake of the question which runs 
through all his arguments ; all that he advances con- 
cluding, indeed, only to the quantum of wages which 
shall be given for labour. lie seems rather to argue 
against giving too little than against regulating what 
is te be given ; so that his arguments are more proper 
for the consideration of the justices at their meet- 
ing for settling the rates of wages than for the con- 
sideration of the legislature in a debate concerning 
the expediency of the above law. To evince the 
expediency of which, I appeal to the concurrent 
sense of parliament in so many different ages; for 
this is not only testified expressly in the above statute 
of Elizabeth and 'James, but may be fairly implied 
from those of Edward YI. and George I. above 
recited. 

I have moreover, I think, demonstrated, 1. The 
equity of this law ; and that it is as much for the 
service of the labourer as of his master. 2. The 
utility of it to trade : I shall only add the necessity 
of it, in order to execute the intention of the legis- 
lature in compelling the idle to work ; for is it not 
the same thing to have the liberty of working or 
not at your own pleasure, and to have the absolute 
nomination of the price at which you will work t 
The idleness of the commori people in this town is, 
iiuU'cd, greatly to be attributed to this liberty ; most 
of these, if they cannot exact an exorbitant price for 
their labour, will remain idle. The habit of exacting 
on their superiors is grown universal, and the very 
porters expect to receive more for their work than 
the salaries of above half the officers of the army 
amount to. 

I conclude then that this law is necessary to be 
revived (perhaps with some enlargements), and that 
still upon one account more; which is to enable 
the magistrate clearly to distinguish the corrigible 
from the incorrigible in idleness; for when the price 
of labour is once csfablishcd, all those poor who 
shall refuse to labour at that price, even at the com- 
mand of a magistrate, may properly be deemed in- 
corrigibly idle. 

For these the legislature have, by several acts of 
parliament, provided a punishment, by commitment 
to bridewell either for more or less time ; and a very 
severe punishment this is, if being confirmed in 
habits of idleness, and in every other vicious habit, 
may be esteemed so. 

These houses are commonly called houses of cor- 
rection, and the legislature intended them certainly 
for places of correction of idleness at least ; for in 
niany acts, where persons are ordered to be com- 
mitted to bridewell, it is added, there to he hejd to 
r^rd labour; nay, in the statute of Jac. T.* these 
houpcs of correction are directed “ to be built with 
a convenient backside adjoining, together with mills, 
turns, cards, and such like necessary implements, to 
set rogues and other idle people on work." Again, 

!•* houses wore first begun to be erected nnn. 

prison for idleness being, before that time, ilie 
^Ks. In the nth year of Henry vll. VMgabouds, beggars, 
st^k**^* ordered to bo set three days and three nights in the 


in the same statute, authority is given to the muster 
or governor “ to set to work such rogues, vagabonds, 
idle and disorderly persons, as shall be brought oy 
sent unto the said house (being able) while they 
shall continue in the said house, and to punish them, 
by putting fetters on them, and by whipping ; nor 
are the said rogues, &c., to have any other provision 
than what they shall earn by their labour.*’ 

The erection of these houses, as is usual with new 
jnslitutions, did at first greatly answer the good pur- 
poses for which they were designed, insomuch that 
my lord Coke observes, “ That upon the making of 
the statute 39 Eliz. for the erection of houses of cor- 
rection, and a good space after, whilst justices of 
peace and other officers were diligent and indus- 
trious, there was not a rogue to be seen in any part 
of England.** And again he proj)hc8ie8, that “ from 
the erection of these houses we shall have neither 
beggar nor idle person in the commonwealth,*** 

But this great man was a much better lawyer than 
he was a prophet ; for, whatever these houses were 
designed to be, or whatever they at first were, the fact 
is, that they are at present, in general, no other than 
schools of vice, seminaries of idleness, and common- 
sewers of nastiness and disease. As to the power of 
whipping, which the act of James I. vests in the 
governor, that, I believe, is very scldbm used, and 
perhaps, when it is, not i)roperly applied. And the 
justice in very few instances (in none of idleness) 
hath any power of ordering such punishmenf.f 

And with regard to work, the intention of the 
law is, I apprehend, as totally frustrated. Insomuch 
that they must be very lazy persons indeed who can 
esteem the labour imposed in any of these houses as 
a punishment. In some, 1 am told, there is not any 
provision made for work. In that of Middlesex in 
particular the governor hath confessed to me that he 
bath had no work to ifmploy his prisoners, and hath 
urged as a reason, that having generally great num- 
bers of most desperate felons under his charge, who, 
notwithstanding his utmost care, will sometimes get 
access to his other prisoners, he dares not trust those 
who are coram ilK*d to hard labour with any heavy 
or sharp instruments of work, lest they should be 
converted into weapons by the felons. 

What good consequence, then, can arise from 
sending idle and disorderly persons to a place where 
they are neither to be corrected nor employed ; and 
where, with the conversation of many as bad, and 
sometimes worse than themselves, they arc sure to 
be improved in the knowledge and confirmed in the 
practice of iniquity t Can it be conceived that such 
persons will not come out of these houses much 
more idle and disorderly than they went in t The 
truth of this I have often experienced in the be- 
haviour of the wretches brought before me ; the 
most impudent and fiagitious of whom have always 
been such as have been before acquainted with the 
discipline of bridovell ; a commitment to which 
place, though it often causes great horror and la- 
mentation in the novice, is usually treated with ridi- 
cule and contempt by those who have already been 
there. 

For this reason, I believe, many of the worthiest 
magistrates have, to the utmost of their power, de- 
clined a rigorous execution of the laws for the 
punishment of idleness, thinking that a severe repri- 
mand might more probably work the conversion of , 
such persons than the committing them to bridewell. 
This I am sure may with great certainty be con- 
cluded, that the milder method is less liahlg to render 

• 2 Inst. 729. 

+ By the last vagabond act, which repeats all the fomtr, 
rogues and vagabonds are to be whipped, or sent to the hottM sf 
currcctiou. 
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■\vhat is bad worse, and to complete the destruction 
of the ofFeiider. 

But this is a way of acting, however worthy be 
the motive, which is sometimes more justifiable to a 
man's own conscience than it would be in the court 
of king's bench, which requires the magistrate to 
execute the laws intrusted to his care, and in the 
manner which those laws prescribe. And, besides 
the indecency of showing a disreganl to the laws in 
being, nothing surely can be more improper than to 
suffer the idleness of the poor, the cause of so much 
evil to society, to go entirely unpunished. 

And yet, should the magistrate do his duty as he is 
required, will the intent and purpose of the legisla- 
ture be answered i The parliament was, indeed, too 
wise to punish idleness barely by confinement. 
Labour is the true and proper punishnuuit of idle- 
ness, for the s/imc reason which the excellent Dr. 
Swift gives why death is the projicr punishment of 
cowardice. Where then is the remedy 1 Is it to 
enforce the execution of the law as it now stands, 
and to reform the present conduct of the several 
bridewells 1 This would, I believe, he ns difficult 
a work as the cleansing the Augean stables of old ; 
and would require as extraordinary a degree of poli- 
tical as that did of natural strength to accomplish it. 
In truth, the case here is the same as with the over- 
seers before ; the trust is too great for the persons 
on whom it devolves ; and, though these houses are 
in some. measure under the inspection of the justices 
of peace, yet this in the statute is recommended in 
too general a manner to their care to expect any 
good fruits from it. As “ to the true and faithful 
account which they are to yield to the justices, at 
the sessions, of the persons in their custody,” tins is 
at present little more than matter of form ; nor can 
it be expected to he any other in the hurry of a public 
sessions, and when the stench arising from the pri- 
soners is so intolerable that it is difficult to get any 
gentlemen to attend the court at that time. In the 
last vagrant act inrleed tu o justices are appointed 
twice, or oftener, every year to examine into the state 
and nature of houses of correction, &c. ; yet, as it gives 
them no power but of reporting to the sessions, I 
believe it hath not produced any good elfect ; for the 
business of the sessions is so complicated and various 
that it happens, as in all cases where men have too 
much to do, that they do little or nothing effectually. 
Perhaps, indeed, if two or more justices of the peace 
were appointed to meet once every month at some 
convenient place, as near as possible to the bride- 
well, there to summon the governor before them, to 
examine the accounts of his stock and implements 
for work, and to make such orders (under what re- 
strictions the parliament shall think proper) as to 
such justices shall seem requisite, this might afford 
a palliative at least. In short, the great cure for 
idleness is labour; and this is its only proper punish- 
ment ; nor should it ever be in the power of the idle 
person to commute this punishment for any other. 

In the reign of Edward VI.* a most severe law 
indeed was made for the punishment of idleness. — 
‘ If any person,” says the statute, “shall bring to 
two justices of peace any runagate servant, or any 
other which liveth idly and loiteringly by the space 
of three days, the said justices shall cause the said 
idle and loitering servant or vagabond to be marked 
with an hot iron on the breast with the letter V, 
and adjudge him to be slave to the same person that 
brought and presented him, to have to him, his ex- 
ecutors and assigns, for two years, who shall take 
the said sikve, and give him bread, water, or small 
diink, and i^use meat, and cause him to work, by 
. *1 Kdward VI. 13 Rep. 


beating, chaining, or otherwise, in such work and 
labour as he shall put him, be it never so vile. And 
if such slave absent himself from his master within 
the term by the space of fourteen days, he shall be 
adjudged by two justices of the peace to be marked 
on the forehead or the ball of the cheek with a hut 
iron with the sign of an S, and shall be adjudged to 
be slave to his said master for ever ; and if the said 
slave shall run away a second time he shall be ad- 
judged a felon.” 

This statute lived no longer than two years ; in- 
deed it deserved no longer a date ; for it was cruel, 
uncoustitutional, and rather resembling the cruel 
temper of a Draco than the mild spirit of the Eng- 
lish law. But, est tnod'ua; there is a difference be- 
tween making men slaves and felons, and coinpclling 
them to be subjects; in short, between throwing the 
reins on the neck of idleness, and riding it with 
spurs of iron. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a 
general idea of the laws which relate to this single 
point of employing the poor ; and, as well as I am 
able to discern, of their defects, and the reasons of 
tliose defects. I have likewise given some hints for 
the cure, and have presumed to offer a plan which, 
in my humble opinion, would etfectually answer 
every purpose desired. 

But till this plan shall be produced ; or (whicli is 
more to be expected) till some man of greater abili- 
ties, as well as of greater authority, shall offer some 
now regulation for this purpose, something at least 
ought to be done to strengthen the laws already 
made, and to enforce their execution. The matter 
is of the highest concern, and imports us not only 
as we are good men and good Christians, but as we 
are good Englishmen ; since not only preserving the 
poor from the highest degrees of wretchedness, but 
the making them useful subjects, is the thing pro- 
posed; “a work,” says sir Josiah Child,* “which 
would redound some hundred of thousands per an- 
num to the public advantage.” Lastly, it is of Hie 
utmost importance to that point whicli is the subject- 
matter of this treatise, for which reason I have 
thought myself obliged to give it a full considera- 
tion. “ The want of a due provision,” says lord 
Hale,t “ for education and relief of the poor in a 
way of industry, is that which fills the gaols with 
malefactors, and tills the kingdom with idle and un- 
profitable persons, that consume the stock of the 
kingdom without improving it, and that will daily 
increase, even to a desolation in time. And this 
error in the first concoction is never remediable but 
by gibbets and whipping.” 

In serious truth, if proper care should be taken to 
provide for the present poor, and to prevent their 
increase by laying some effectual restraints on the 
extravagance of the lower sort of people, the remain- 
ing part of this treatise would be rendered of little 
consequence ; since few persons, I believe, have 
made their exit at Tyburn who have not ow’ed their 
fate to some of the causes before mentioned. But 
as I am not too sanguine in my expectations on this 
head, I shall now proceed to consider of some 
methods to obviate the frequency of robberies, which, 
if less efficacious, are perhaps much easier than 
those already proposed. And if we will not remove 
the temptation, at least wo ought to take away all 
encouragement to robbery. 

SECTION V. 

Of the punUhment of receivers of stolen goods. 

Now one great encouragement to theft of all kinili 

* Page 88. 

t At the end of liis disenarse touching the relief of the 
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Is the ease and safety with which stolen goods may 
be disposed of. It is a very old and vulgar, but a 
very true saying, “ that if there were no receivers 
there would be no tliieves." Indeed could not the 
thief find a market for his goods, there would be an 
absolute end of several kinds of theft ; such as shop- 
lifting, burglary, &c., the objects of which are gene- 
rally goods and not money. Nay, robberies on the 
liighway would so seldom answer the purpose of the 
adventurer, that very few would think it worth 
their while to risk so much with such small expecta- 
tions. 

But at present, instead of meeting with any such 
discouragement, the thief disposi's of liis goods with 
almost as much safety as the hoiiestest tradesman j 
for first, if he hath made a booty of any value, he 
is almost sure of seeing it advertised within a day or 
two, directing him “ to bring the goods to a certain 
place where he is to receive a reward (sometimes the 
full value of the booty), and no questions asked/" 
This method of recovering stolen goods by the owner, 
a very learned judge formerly declared to have been, 
in his opinion, a composition of felony. And surely 
if this be proved to he carried into execution, I think 
it must amount to a full conviction of that crime. 
But, indeed, such advertisements are in themsolvcs 
so very scandalous, and of such pernicious conse- 
quence, that if intMi are not ashamed to own they 
prefer an old watch ora diamond ring (o the good 
of the society, it is pity some elfectiiul law was not 
contrived to prevent their giving Ibis public counte- 
nance to robbery for the future. 

But if the person robbed should [)rove either too 
honest or too obstinate to take tliis method of re- 
covering his goods, the thief is under no difticnlty 
in turning them into moiifiy. Among (lie gr<*at num- 
ber of brokers and pawnbrokers several are to be 
fouiul who are always ready to receive a gold watch 
at an easy rate, un<l where no (piestious are aski'd, 
or, at least, where no answer is expected hut such 
as the thief can very readily make. 

Besides the elandestiin* dealers this way, who sa- 
tisfy their consciences with telling a ragged fellow, 
or wencli, that ihvij hope they eame honestly by sil- 
ver, and gold, and diamonds, there are others who 
scorn such pitiful subterfuges, who engage openly 
with the thieves, and who have warehouses tilled 
witli stolen goods only. Among the jews, who live 
in a certain place in the city, there have been, and 
perhaps still an*, some notable dealers this way, W'ho, 
in an almost public manner, have carried on a trade 
for many years witli Rotterdam, where they have 
their warehouses and factors, and whither they ex- 
port their goods w’ith prodigious profit, and as pro- 
digious impunity. And all thif? appeared very plainly 
hist winter in the examination of one Cadosa, a jew, 
111 the presence of the late excellent duke of Rich- 
many other noblemen ainl magistrates. 

What then shall wc say 1 Is not this mischief wor- 
tny of some remedy, or is it not capable of iti The 
noble duke (one of the worthiest of magistrates, as 
well as of the best of men) thought otherwise, as 
would have appeared had his valuable life, for the 
good of mankind, been prolonged. 

Certain it is that the law as it now stands is iii- 
ellectual to cure the evil. Let us see therefore, if 
possible, where the defect lies. 

At the common law, any one might lawfully (says 
ora Hale) have received his own goods from the 
c on who stole them,^ But, if he had received 
them upon agreement not to prosecute, or to prose- 
cutc faintly, this would have been theftbote, puuish- 
ftole by imprisonment and ransom. 

• Hist. P. C,. vol. i. p. 646, 619, ib. 


j But in neither of the foregoing cases would the 
receiver ol the goods have become ati accessary to 
the felon. So if one man had bought another’s 
goods of the thief, though he had known them to be 
stolen, if he had given the just value for them, he 
would not have become an accessary.* But, if he 
had bought them at an umlervalue, this, sir Richard 
Hyde held, would have made him an accessary. 
My lord Hale differs from his opinion, and his rea- 
son to some readers may seem a jileasant one ; For 
if there be any odds (says he ), he that gives more bene- 
fits the felon more than he tluit gives less than value. 
However this, his lordship thinks, may he a mis- 
demeanor punishable by line ami imprisonment; 
but that the bare receiving of goods, knowing them 
to be stolen, makes not an accessary. 

So says the great lord Hale, and so indeed was the 
law; though the judges seem not to have been una- 
nimous ill their opinion. In the book of 
Serope is said to liave held otherwise ; and though 
Shard there quashed an appeal of felony for receiving 
stolen goods only, yet 1 cannot help observing that 
the reporter of the case hath left a note of astonish- 
ment at the judgment of the court. This, says he, 
was vvondiirful ! and w onderful surely it is, if he wdio 
receives, relieves, comforts, or assists a felon, shall 
be ail accessary, that he shall not be so who know- 
ingly buys the goods of the felon ; w hich is gene- 
rally, I believe, the strongest relief, comfort, and 
assistance which can be given him, and without the 
hope and expectation of which he would never have 
committed the theft or robbery. 

It is uuuecessary, how^ever, to enter farther into 
this controversy ; since it is now expressly declared 
by statute, j “ That the receivers of stolen goods, 
knowing tliein to be stolen, shall be deemed acces- 
saries after the fact.’^ 

But this statute, though it removed the former 
absurdity of the law, was not sufficient to remedy the 
evil ; there yet remaining many difficulties in bring- 
ing th('S(i pernicious miscreants to justice consistent 
with legal rules : — For, 

1. As the offence of the accessary is dependent on 
that of the principal, he could not bo tried or out- 
lawed till after the conviction or attainder of the 
principal ; so that, however strong evidence there 

night be against the receiver, he was still safe un- 
less the thief could bo apprehended. 

2. If the thief on his trial should be acquitted, as 
often happens through some defect of evidence in 
the most notorious eases, the receiver, beijig only an 
accessary, though he hath confessed his crime, or 
though the most undeniable evidence could be 
brought against him, must be acquitted likewise. 

3. In petit larceny there can be no such acces- 
sary for though the statute says that a receivei 
of stolen goods, knowing, &c., shall be an accessary 
after the fact, that is legally understood to meaiiuul^ 
in cases wlierc such accessary may he h\ law' ; and 
that is confined to such felonies as are to receive 
judgment of death, or to have the benefit of clergy. 
Now, for petit larceny, which is the stealing goods 
of less value than a sliilliug, the punishment at com- 
mon law is whipping ; ami tliis was properly enougli 
considered as too trilling an ofience to extend the 
guilt to criminals iii a second degree. B'-t since 
juries have taken upon them to consider the value oi 
goods as immaterial, and to find upon their oaths 
that what is proved to be w'ortt several shillings, and 
sometimes several pounds, is of the value of ten- 
pence, this is become a matter jf more consequence 

• 

• Hist. P. C; ul>i snpra.^ t 27 Assis. 69. 

? S and 4 \V. and M. c. ix. 
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For Instance, if a pickpocket steal several hand- 
kerchiefs or other things to the value of twenty 
shillings, and the receiver of these, knowing them 
to be stolen, is discovered, and both are indicted, the 
one as principal, the other as accessary, as they 
must be; if the jury convict the principal, and find 
the goods to be of as high value as a shilling, he 
must receive judgment of death ; whereas, by find- 
ing the goods (which they do upon their oaths) to 
be of the value of ten-pence, the thief is ordinarily 
sentenced to be whipped, and returns immediately 
to his trade of picking pockets, and the accessary is 
of course discharged, and of course returns to his 
trade of receiving the booty. Thus the jury are per- 
jured, the public highly injured, and two excellent 
acts of parliament defeated, that two miscreants may 
laugh at their prosecutors and at the law. 

The two former of these defects are indeed re- 
medied by a later statute,* which enacts, “ That the 
buyers and receivers of stolen goods, knowing them 
to be stolen, may be prosecuted for a misdemeanor, 
and punished by fine and imprisonment, though the 
principal felon be not before convicted of felony/* 

This last statute is again repeated in the 5th of 
queen Anne ;t and there the power of the court to 
punish in the case of the misdemeanor is farther 
increased to any other corporal punishment which 
the court shall think fit to inflict, instead of fine 
and imprisonment ; and, in the case of the felony, 
the accessary is to receive judgment of death ; but 
the benefit of clergy is not taken away. Lastly, by 
the statute of George II. J the receivers of stolen 
goods, knowing, &c., are to be transported for four- 
teen years. And by the same statute, every person 
taking money or reward, directly or indirectly, under 
pretence or upon account of helping any to stolen 
goods, unless such person aj>prehciid and bring to 
his trial the felon and give evidence agaiqst him, is 
made guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

And thus stands the law at this day ; whicli, not- 
withstanding the repeated endeavours of the legis- 
lature, experience shows us is incapable of removing 
this deplorable evil from the socic'ty. 

The principal defect seems to me to lie in the 
extreme difficulty of convicting the ofrender ; for, 

1. Where the thief can be taken you are not at 
liberty to prosecute for the misdemeanor. 

2. The thief himself, who must be convicted be- 
fore the accessary is to be tried, cannot be a witness. 

3. Without such evidence it is very difficult to 
convict of the knowledge that the goods were stolen ; 
which in this case can appear from circumstances 
only. Such are principally, 1st, Buying goods of 
value of persons very unlikely to be the lawful pro- 
prietors. 2d]y, Buying them for much less than 
their real value. 3dly, Buying them, or selling 
them again, in a clandestine manner, concealing 
them, &c. None of these arc commonly liable to 
be proved ; and I have known a man acquitted 
where most of these circumstances have appeared 
agkinst him. 

What then is to be done to extirpate this stub- 
born mischiefi To prove the pernicious consequence 
of which 1 need, I think, only appeal to the sense 
of parliament, testified in so many repeated acts, 
and very strongly expressed in their preambles. 

First, Might it not be proper to put an effectual 
stop to the present scandalous method of compound- 
ing felony by public advertisements in the news- 
papers T Might not the inserting such advertisements 
be rendered highly criminal in the auihors of them, 
and in the* printers themselves unless they discover 
such authors 1 

• ‘J aud 4 86 M. 0 lx. f Chmi. xxjr-. t Chm. xi 


2dly, Is it impossible to find any means of regulat- 
ing brokers and pawnbrokers! If so, what arguments 
are there against extirpating entirely a set of mis- 
creants which, like other vermin, harbour only 
about the poor, and grow fat by sucking their blood t 

3dly, Why should not the receiving stolen goods, 
knowing them to be stolen, be made an original of- 
fence ! by which means the thief, who is often a paltry 
offender in comparison of the receiver, and some- 
times his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made a 
witness against him ; for thus the trial of the- receiver 
would in no case depend on the trial or conviction 
of the thief. 

4thly, Why may not the bare buying or taking to 
pawn stolen goods, above a certain value, be made 
evidence of receiving with knowledge, &c., unless the 
goods were bought in market overt (no broker’s or 
pawnbroker’s shop to be reputcrl such market overt), 
or unless the defendant could -prove, by a credible 
witness to the transaction, that he had good cause 
to regard the seller or pawner of the goods to be the 
real owner! If 20a. w^as the value limited, it would 
answer all the purposes contended for ; and woulil 
in nowise interfere with the honest trade (if indeed 
it ever be so) between the pawnbroker and the poof. 

If none of these methods be thought possible : 
proper, I hope better will be found out. Something 
ought to be done to put an end to the jiresent prac- 
tice, of which 1 daily see the most pernicious conse- 
quences; many of the younger thieves appearing 
plainly to be taught, encouraged, and employed by 
the receivers. 

SECTION VI. 

Of laws relating to vagabonds. 

The other great encouragement to robbery, beside 
the certain means of finding a market for the booty, 
is the probability of escaping punishment. 

First, then, the robber hath great hopes of being 
undiscovered ; and this is one principal reason why 
robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its 
neighbourhood, than in the remoter parts of this 
kingdom. 

Whoever indeed considers the cities of London 
and Westminster, with the late vast addition of their 
suburbs, the great irregularity of their buildings, tlie 
immense number of lanes, alleys, courts, and by- 
places, must think that, had they been intended for 
the very purpose of concealment, they could scarce 
have been better contrived. Upon such a view the 
whole appears as a vast wood or forest, in which a 
thief may harbour with as great security as wild 
beasts do in tlic deserts of Africa or Arabia ; for, by 
wandering from one part to another, and often shift- 
ing his quarters, he may almost avoid the po.ssibility 
of being discovered. 

Here, according to the method 1 have hitherto 
pursued, I will consider what remedy our laws have 
applied to this evil, namely, the wandering the 
poor, and whether and wherein these remedies ap- 
pear defective. 

There is no part of our ancient constitution more 
admirable than that which was calculated to prevent 
the concealment of thieves and robbers. The original 
of this institution is given to Alfred at the end of 
his wars with the Danes, when the English were 

iry much debauched by the example of those bar- 
barians, and betook themselves to all manner of 
licentiousness and rapine. These evils were en- 
couraged, as the historians say, by the vagabond 
state of the offenders, who, having no settled pla^® 
of abode, upon committing any oftence shifted their 
quarters and went where it was difficult to d"*' 
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cover them. To remedy this mischief, tliorefore, 
Alfred, having limited the shires or counties in a 
belter manner than before, divided them into hun- 
dreds, and these again into tithings, decennaries, or 
ten families.* 

Over every one of these tithings or decennaries 
there was a chief, called the tithingman or burgh- 
holder, who had a power to call a court and to try 
small offences; the greater being referred to that 
court which was in like manner established over 
-very hundred* 

Every one of these heads of families were pledges 
to each other for the behaviour of all their family ; 
and were likewise reciprocally pledges for each other 
to the hundred. 

If any person was suspected of a crime he was 
obliged to find security for his good behaviour out 
of the same hundred and tithing. This if he could 
not find he had reason to apprehend being treated 
with great severity ; and if any accused person, 
either before or after his finding bail, had fled from 
justice, the whole tithing and hundred should pay a 
tine to the king. 

In case of the default of appearance in adecenner, 
hia nine pledges had onc-and-t^irty days to bring 
the delinquent forth to justice. If this failed then 
the chief of those docenners, by the vote of that and 
the neighbour decennaries, was to purge himself 
both of the guilt of the fact and of being parties to 
the flight of the delinquent. And if they could not 
do this, then they were bv their own oaths to acquit 
themselves and to bind themselves to bring the de- 
linquent to justice as soon as they could ; and in the 
mean time to pay the damage out of the estate of the 
delinquent; and, if that were not sufficient, then 
out of their own estate. f 

Every subject in the kingdom was registered in 
some titliing ; only persons of the first rank had the 
privilege (says Mr. Raping) that their single family 
should make a tithing for which they were respon- 
sible. “ All archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
and all (says Bracton) who have sok and sac, tol 
and team, and these kind of liberties, ought to have 
under their fuidbukgh all their knights, servants, 
Bs(piires; and, R any of them prove delinquent, the 
iord shall bring him to justice or p;iy his fine.’^J 

The master of the family was answerable for all 
wlio fed at his board arul were of his livery, and 
for all his servants of every kind, even for those 
who served him for their food only witliout wages. 
Tliese were said to be of his manupast ; so were his 
quests ; and if a man abode at any house but two 
'fights, the master of that house was answerable for 
lfiin.|| 

In a word, says Bracton, every man, as well free- 
ineii as others, ought to belong to some frankpledge 
(i- c. to some deeeiuia), unless he be a traveller, or 
belong to the manupast of some other ; or unless he 
give some countervailing security to the public, as 
dignity (viz. nobility), order (knighthood, or of the 
or estate (viz. either freehold in land, or 
personal effects, res immohiles ), if he be a citizen. 

* “ Hy theso ten families (^ay8 the annotator to Rapin') we 
ire Dot to understand tt*n housekeepers, but ten lords of 
iianors, with all their vasAiU. tenants, labourers, and slaves; 

though they did not all live under their lord’s roof, 
were all counted part of his family. As there were no little 
ri'eholders in those times, nor for long after, ton such faral- 
aes nwBt occupy a large a\tace of ground, and might well 
|:i)nstitute a rural tithing.” But this rural tithing would be 
I'U ger than the hundred itself ; and the very name and office 
I *f tdhingman, continued in parishes to this day, shows that 
u»ms oi manors could not he here meant 

T Bacon’s Ilistor. Disc., p. 43 

I Dissertiitiou on the Government of the Anglo-Saxons. 

♦ Rmci., 1. iii., l)e Corona, cap. x. 
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By the laws of Edward the Confessor, every per- 
son of the age of twelve years ought to be sworn in 
a view of frankpledge. That he will neither become a 
thief himeelf nor be anywise accessary to theft. 

This court, Britton tells us,* was to be holden 
twice a-year, which was afterwards reduced to once 
a-year by Magna Charta; and no man, says the 
Mirror, was, by an ancient ordinance, suffered to 
remain in the kingdom, who was not enrolled in 
decennay and had freemen for his pledges, f 

Such was this excellent constitution, which even 
in Alfred’s time, when it was in its infancy, wrought 
so admirable an effect that lugulphus says a travel- 
ler might have openly left a sum of money safely in 
the fields and highways, and have found it safe and 
untouched a month afterwards. { Nay, 'VVilliain of 
Malmesbury tells us the king ordered bracelets of 
gold to be hung up in the cross- ways, as a proof of 
the honesty of his people, none ever offering to 
meddle with them.} 

But this constitution would have been deficient, 
if it had only provided for the incorporating the sub- 
unless it had confined them to the places where 
they were thus incorporated. 

And thori'fore, by the laws of Alured or Canute, 
it was rendered unlawful for any of the decenners to 
depart from their dwelling without the consent of 
their fellow-pledges ; nor were they at liberty to 
leave the country without the licence of the sheriff 
or governor of the 8ame.|| 

And if a person who tied from one tithing was re- 
ceived in another, the tithing receiving him should 
answer for his deed (i. e. by amercement) if he was 
there found. H 

“ Before this order w^as established,” says Rapin, 
“ the meaner sort of people might shift their quarters 
by reason of their obscurity, which prevented them 
from being taken notice of. But it was impossible for 
them to change their habitation after they were ob- 
liged to bring a testimonial from their tithing to 
enable them to settle and be registered in another.” •• 
“ AVhilst this ancient constitution remained en- 
tire, such peace,” says lord Coke, “ was preserved 
within the realm, as no injuries, homicides, rob- 
beries, thefts, riots, tumults, or other offences, were 
committed ; so as a man with a white wand might 
safely have ridden before the Conquest, with much 
money about him, without any weapon, through 
England.” ft Nay, even in the tumultuous times of 
William the Conqueror, the historians tell us there 
was scarce a robber to be found in the kingdom. 

This view of frankpledge remained long after the 
Coivquest ; for we find it twice repeated in one chap- 
ter of Magna Charta ; J J and there particularly it is 
said, Fiat autem visits de frankpleg* sic videlicet 
QUOD rax NOSTRA TENEATUR. Nay, Bracton, who 
wrote after that time, and Flcta after him, speak of 
frankpledj#e as then subsisting. 

The statute of Marlborough likewise, which was 
made the 52d of Henry III., mentions the same court; 
as doth Britton, who wrote still later, in many places* 
And in the 17th of Edward JI. an act was made 
called The statute for the view of Frankpledge. 

Nay, in the reign of Henry IV, we find an amerce- 
ment for not coming to a view of frankpledge ; and 
there the whole court of king’s bench were of opi- 
nion that every man, as well masters as servants, 
were obliged to repair to this court ; |||| and though 


• Brit. 86 b. + Mirr. chap, i sect. 17. and chap. v. sect. 1. 
t ^Jvript. post. Bciara, p. 870. § Ib., p. 44 j Bacon, p. 44. 
% Bril.. S supra. * Uaidn. tihi sup. ft * Instit. 73. 
jt Chap, xxxiil. 

Si But this mutter was Ijcfore that transferred from the d*' 
miiarv court to the lefts and sherllT s tourn. 
lill Hill., 3 H. IV.. ri IS. 
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then possibly it was degenerated and become little 
more than form. 

But in process of time this institution dwindled 
to nothing ; so that lord Coke might truly say, Quod 
tera institutio illius curia cvanuitf et vehit umbra 
^xutdem adhuc remanet; and a little after, speaking 
of the frankpledge, i\\Q Deccnnariif and the Decetuiat 
he says, “ They are names continued only as shadows 
** of antiquity.*’ * Nay, this great man himself (if 
after a most careful and painful perusal of all he 
hath writ, as well here as in his 4th Institute and other 
places, on the subject, I may be allowed to say so) 
seems to have no very clear idea concerning them ; 
and might have fairly owned of the original of the 
leet of frankpledge what one of the sages doth of an 
hundred in the book of Henry VII., “ That a hun- 
dred had existed above a hundred years ; and there- 
fore, as to the true definition of a hundred, and 
whether it was composed <»f a hundred towns or a 
hundred lordships, and whether it had anciently 
more or less jurisdiction, he frankly owned that 
he knew nothing of the matter.” f 

*rhe statute of Marlborough J liad perhaps given 
a fatal blow to the true and ancient use of the view 
of frankpledge ; of which, as lord Coke says, § the 
sheriffs had made an ill use ; for, in the 3d year of 
the succeeding king, || w’e find the legislature pro- 
viding against notorious felons, and such as be 
openly of evil fame, that they shall not be admitted 
to bail; and, in the 13th, the statute of Winchester 
entirely altered the law, and gave us a new' consti- 
tution on this head. 

1. By this act the whole hundred is made answer- 
able in ease of robberies, 

2. Ik order to prevent the concealment of robbers 
in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the gates of all 
walled towns shall be shut from sun-setting to sun- 
rising. 2. A watch is appointed, who arc to arrest 
all strangers. 3. No person is to lodge in the sub- 
urbs, nor in any f lace out of the town, unless his 
host will answer for him. 4. Tl)e bailiffs of towms 
shall make inquiry once within fifteen days at the 
farthest of all persons lodged in the suburbs, &c., 
and of those who have received any suspicious 
persons. 

3. To prevent the concealment of robbers w ithout 
the towns, it is enacted that the highways leading 
from one market-town to another shall be enlarged, 
and no bushes, w’oods, or dykes, in which felons 
may be concealed, shall he suffered therein. 

4. Felons are to be pursued by hue and cry. 

This statute, says lord Coke, was made against a 

gang of rogues, then called Roberdsmen, that took 
their denomination of one Robin Hood, who lived 
in Yorkshire in the reign of Richard I., and who, 
with his companions, harbouring in woods and de- 
serts, committed a great number of robberies and 
other outrages on the subject. From this arch- 
thief a great number of idle and dissolute fellows, 
who were called Drawlatches, Ribands, and Ro- 
berdsmen, took their rise, and infested this kingdom 
for above a century, notwithstanding the many en- 
deavours of the legislature from time to time to 
suppress tliem. 

In all these laws tne principal aim visibly was, 
to prevent idle persons wandering from place to 
place, which, as we have before seen, was one great 
point of the decennary constitution. 

Thus by a law made in the 34th year of Edward III, 
a labourer departing from his service into another 
• 2 Iust.«71. 73. +8H. VIII. 3 b. 

4 Chap, By which justices in eyre are forbidden to 

amerce townships, because all of twelve years old were not 
iworn. 

$ 2 Iiiatit. 147. I Westminster, 1, chap. xv. 


county was to be burned in the forehead with the 
letter F. And, by the same statute, if a labourer or 
servant do fly into a city or borough, the chief officer, 
on request, was to deliver him up. 

Again, in the 7fh year of Richard II., the justices 
of peace arc ordered to examine vagabonds ; and, if 
they have no sureties for their good behaviour, to 
commit them to prison. 

In the 11th year of Henrj^ VII. it was enacted 
that vagabonds and idle jiersons should be set on 
the stocks three days and throe nights, and have no 
otlier sustenance but bread and water, and then 
shall be put out of the town, and whosoever gave 
such idle persivns relief forfeited 12rf. 

By 22 Henry VIII. persons calling themselves 
Egyptians shall not come into the realm, under 
penalty of forfeiting their goods; and, if they do 
not depart within fifteen days after they arc com- 
manded, sluill be imprisoned. 

By the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary,* Egyptians 
coming into the kingdom, and remaining here a 
month, are made guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

And those who bring them into the realm forfeit 40/. 

By the 5 Eliz. the crime of felony without clergy 
is extended to all who are found in the company of 
Egjptians, or who shall connlerfeit, transform, or 
disguise themselves as such. 

By 22 Henry VUI. a vagabond taken begging 
shall be whipped, and then sworn to rctuKii to the 
place of his birth, or last abode for three years, there 
to put himself to labour. 

By 27 Henry Vlll. a valiant beggar or sturdy 
vagabond shall bo whipped for the first offence, and 
sent to the jilace of his birth, &e. ; for the second, 
the upper part of the gristle* of his right ear cut off; 
and if after that he be taken wandering in idleness, 
&c., he shall be adjudged and executed as a felon. 

I shall mention no more acts (for several were 
made) between this and the 39 Elizabeth, wlieii 
the former acts concerning vagabonds were all re- 
pealed, and the several provisions against tliem were 
reduced to one law. 

This act, which contained many wholesome pro- 
visions, remained in force a Jung time, hut at length 
was totally repealed by the 12 Queen Anno; us 
this was again by the I3th George II., which last- 
mentioned statute stands now repealed by another, 
made about six years ago.f 

I have taken this short view of these repealed 
laws, in order to enforce two considerations. First, 
that the removal of an evil which the legislature 
have so often endeavoured to redress is of great im- 
portance to society. Secondly, 'I’hat an evil which 
so many subsequent laws have failed of removing is 
of a very stubborn nature and extremely difficult to 
be cured. 

Here I hope to be forgiven when I suggest tliat 
the law hath probably failed in this instance from 
want of sufficient direction to a single point. As on 
a former head the disease seems to be no other than 
idleneaSf so here wandering is the cause of the mis- 
chief, and that alone to which the remedy should be 
applied. This, one would imagine, should be the 
chief, if not sole intent, of all laws against vaga- 
bonds, which might, in a synonymous phrase, be 
called laws against wanderers. But as the won 
itself hath obtained by vulgar use a more comple^ 
signification, so have the laws on this head had * 
more general view than to extirpate this inisclne , 
and by that means, perhaps, have failed of prodncmfl 
such an effect. 

I will therefore confine myself, as I have hither 
• Chap. IV. t 17 George II. c. 3. 
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done on this head, to the sini^lc point of preventing 
the poor from wandcTing — one principal cause of the 
increase of robbers, as it is the chief means of pre- 
serving them from tlie pursuit of justice ; it being 
impossible for any thief to carry on his trade long 
with impunity among liis neighbours, and where not 
only his person, but his way of life, must be well 
known. 

Now to obviate this evil the law, as it now stands, 
hath provided in a twofold manner. 1. By way of 
prevention ; and, 2. By way of remedy. 

As to the first, the statute of Elizabeth declares* 
that no person retained in husbandry, or in any art 
or science in the act mentioned, f after the time of 
his retainer is expired, shall depart out of any yity, 
parish, &c., nor out of the county, &c., to serve in 
any other, unless lie have a testimonial under the 
seal of the city or town corporate, or of the constable 
or other head officer, and two other honest liouse- 
holders of the city, town, or parish, where he last 
served, declaring Ids lawful departure, and the name 
of the shire and place where he served last. This 
certificate is to be delivered to the servant, and regis- 
lere<l by the parson for 2d,^ and tlie form of it is 
given in the act. 

And no person is to bo retained in any other ser- 
vie(! without showing such testimonial to the chief 
officer of the town corporate, and in every other 
place to the constable, curate, &c., on pain of impri- 
sonment till he procure a testimonial ; and, if he 
cannot procure sucli testimonial within twenty-one 
days, he shall be Avhipped and treated like a vaga- 
bond ; so shall he be if found with a forged testi- 
manial. And those who receive him without show- 
ing such testimonial as aforesaid forfeit 5/. 

As to the second, the law hath been oxtrernedy 
liberal in its i)rovisions. These are of two sorts — 

1. Simply compulsory; and, 2. Compulsory with 
punishment. Under the former head may be ranged 
the several acts of parliament nduliug to the settle- 
ment or rather removal of the poor. 

As these statutes, though very imperfectly exe- 
cuted, are pretty generally known (the nation having 
l):ii'l some millions to Wostminster-hall for the kuow'- 
ledgo of them), 1 shall mention them very slightly 
in tliis place. 

Tlie statute of Elizabeth, together with the wise 
execution of it, having made tlie poor an intolerable 
l)urden to the jnihlic, disputes began to arise between 
parishes to whuse lot it fell to provide for certain 
individuals; for the laws for confining the poor to 
their own homes being totally disregarded, these 
used to ramble wherever whim or conveuiency in- 
vited them. The overseers of one parish were perhaps 
more liberal of the parochial fund than in another ; 
or sometimes, probably, the overseer of the parish A 
was a friend or relation of a poor person of the parish 
nf B, who did not choose to work. From some such 
veason the poor of one parish began to bring a charge 
on another. 

To remedy such inconveniences, immediately after 
the restoration J a statute was made by which, if any 
poor man likely to be chargeable came to inhabit in 
a foreign parish, unless in a tenement of 10^, a-year, 
the overseer might complain to one justice within 
forty (lays, and then two Justices were to remove the 
poor person to the place of his last legal settlement. 

By a second act,} the forty days are to be reckoned 
after notice given in writing to the churchwarden or 
overseer by the poor person, containing the place of 
bis abode, number of his family, &c. 

• 6 EUz. c. IV. sect. 10, in force, though not in use. 

. ». e, in almoHt every trade. t and U Oar. II. c. xii. 

1 3 and 4 W. and M. c. xi. See 1 Jac. II. c. xvil. 


B\it by the same statute the executing a public 
annual office during a year, or being charged with 
and paying to the public taxes, &c., or (if unmar- 
ried and not having a child) being lawfully hired 
into any parish, and serving for one year, or being 
bound apprentice by indenture, and inhabiting, &c., 
are all made good settlements without notice. 

By a third statute,* persons bringing a certificate 
signed by the overseers, &c., and allowed by two 
Justices, cannot be removed till they become charge- 
able. 

By a fourth,t no such certificate person shall gain 
a settlement by any other act than by bond fde 
taking a lease of a tenement of 10/. per annum, or 
by executing an annual office. 

By a fifth, + no apprentice or hired serv'ant of cer- 
tificate person shall, by such service or apprentice- 
ship, gain any settlement. 

By a sixth,} no person by any purchase of which 
the consideration doth not bond, fide amount to 30/. 
shall gain any settlement longer than while he 
dwells on such purchase. 

So much for these laws of removal, concerning 
which there are several other acts of parliament, and 
lavz-cases innumerable. 

Ami yet th« law itself is, as I have said, very im- 
perfectly executed at this day, and that for several 
reasons. 

1. It is attended with great trouble ; for, as the 
act of Charles 11. very wisely requires two justices, 
and the court of king’s bench requires them both 
to be present together (though they seldom are so), 
the order of removal is sometimes difficult to be ob- 
tained, and more difficult to be executed ; for the 
parish to which the party is to be removed (perhaps 
with a ftimily) is often in a distant county ; nay, 
sometimes they are to be carried from one end of the 
kingdom to another. 

2. It is oftcni attended wdth great expense, as well 
for the reason aforesaid as because the parish re- 
moving is liable to an appeal from the parish to 
which the poor is removed. This appeal is some- 
times brought by a wealthy and litigious parish 
against a poor one, without any colour of right 
whatever. 

3. The removal is often ineffectual ; for as the 
appeal is almost certain to be brought if an attorney 
lives ill the neighbourhood, so is it almost as sure to 
succeed if a justice lives in the parish. And as for 
relief iii the king’s bench, if the justices of peace 
will allow you to go thither (for that they will not 
always do), the delay, as well as the cost, is such that 
the remedy is often worse than the disease. 

For tliesc reasons it can he no wonder that parishes 
are not very forward to put this law in execution. 
Indeed, in all cases of removal, the good of the 
parish, and not of the public, is consulted ; nay, 
sometimes the good of an individual only ; and 
therefore the poor man who is capable of getting 
his livelihood by his dexterity at any handicraft, and 
likely to do it by his industry, is sure to be removed 
with his family ; especially it the overseer, or any of 
his relations, should he of the same occupation ; but 
the idle poor, who threaten to rival no man m his 
business, are never taken any notice of till they be- 
come actually chargeable ; and if by begging or 
robbing they avoid this, as it is no man s interest, 
so no man thinks it his duty, to apprehend them. 

It cannot therefore be expected that any good of 
the kind I am contcmling for should he effected by 
this branch of the law ; let us, thcrefoic, in the 
second place, take a view of that which is expressly 

• 8 ’Mul 9 W. HI. c. XXX. t 9 and in W . III, c. il 

t 13 Anne, c. xviii. i Oeo. I. c. ^ii. 
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levelled at vagrants, and calculated, as it appears, 
for the very purpose of suppressing wanderers. 

To survey this branch will be rasy, as all the laws 
concerning vagrants are now reduced into one act 
of parliament ; and it is the easier still as this act ii 
very clearly penned, and (which is not always the 
case) reduced to a regular and intelligible method. 

By this act then three degrees of offences are con- 
stituted. 

First, persons become idle and disorderly within 
the act by, 1. Threatening to run away and to leave 
their wives or children to the parish. 2. Unlaw- 
fully returning to the place from whence they have 
been legally removed by the order of two justices, 
without bringing a certificate, &c. 3. Living idle 
without employment, and refusing to work for usual 
and common wages. 4. By begging in their own 
parishes. 

Secondly, persons by, 1. Going about as patent- 
gatherers, or gatherers of alms under pretence of 
loss by fire or other casualty ; or, 2. Going about 
as collectors for prisons, gaols, or hospitals. 3. Being 
fencers and bearwards. 4. Or common players of 
interludes, &c. jI. Or minstrels, jugglers. 6. Pre- 
tending to be gipsies, or wandering in such habit. 
7. Pretending to physiognomy, or like crafty sci- 
ence, &c. 8. UsMig any subtle craft to deceive ami 

impose on any of his majesty’s subjects. 9. Playing 
or sitting at unlawful games. 10. Running away, 
and leaving wives or children, whereby they become 
chargeable to any parish. 11. Wandering abroad 
as petty chapmen or pedlars, not autln)rised by law. 
12. Wandering abroad and lodging in alehouses, 
barns, outhouses, or in the open air, not giving a 
good account of themselves. 13. Wandering abroad 
and bogging, pretending to be soldiers, mariners, sea- 
faring men, or pretending to go to work at harvest. 
14. Wandering abroad anil begging are to be deemed 
rogues and vagabonds. 

Thirdly, 1. End -gatherers offonding against the 
13 George I. entitulcd An Act for the better Re- 
gulation of the Woollen Manufactures,” &c., being 
convicted of such offence ; 2. Versons apprehended as 
rogues and vagabonds escaping ; or, 3. Refusing to 
go before a justice ; or, 4. Refusing to be examined 
on oath ; or, 5. Refusing to be conveyed by a pass ; 
or, 6. On examination giving a false account of them- 
selves, after warning of the punishment. 7. Rogues 
and vagabonds escaping out of the house of correc- 
tion, &c. ; or, 8. Those who, having been punished 
as rogues and vagabonds, shall offend again as such, 
are made incorrigible rogues. 

Now, as to the first of these three divisions, it were 
to be wished that persons who arc found in ale- 
houses, nighthouses, &c., after a certain hour at 
night, had been included ; for many such, though of 
very suspicious characters, taken up at privy searches, 
fall not under any of the above descriptions. Some 
of these I have known discharged against whom 
capital complaints have appeared when it hath been 
too late. Why might not the justice be intrusted 
with a power of detaining any suspicious person 
who could produce no known housekeeper, or one 
of credit, to his character, for three days, within 
which time he might, by means of an advertisement, 
be viewed by numbers who have been lately robbed t 
Some such have been, I know, confined upon an old 
statute as persons of evil fame, with great emolument 
to the public. 

But I come to the second head, namely, of vaga- 
bonds ; ^d here I must observe that wandering is 
of itself mnde nc offence; so that, unless such wanderer 
be either a petty chapman, or a beggar or lodger in 
alehouses. ho is not within the act of parliament. 


Now, however useful this excellent law may be in 
the country, it will by no means serve tlic purpose 
ill this town ; for, though most of the rogues who 
infest the public roads and streets, indeed almost all 
the thieves in general, are vagabonds in the true 
sense of the word, being wanderers from their lawful 
place of abode, very few of them will be proved 
vagabonds within the words of this act of parliament. 
These vagabonds do, indeed, get their livelihood by 
thieving, and not as petty beggars or petty chap, 
men ; and have their lodging not in alehouses, &e., 
but in private houses, where many of them resort 
together, and unite in gangs, paying each two-pence 
per night for their beds. 

The following account I have had from Mr, 
Welch, the high-constable of Holborn ; and none 
who know that gentleman will want any confirma- 
tion of the truth of it. 

“ That in the parish of St. Giles’s there are great 
numbers of houses set apart for the reception of idle 
persons and vagabonds, who have their lodgings 
there for two-pence a-night ; that in the above 
parish, and in St. George, Bloomsbury, one woman 
alone occupies seven of these houses, all properly 
accommodated with miserable beds from the cellar 
to the garret, for such two-penny lodgers : that in 
these beds, several of which are in the same room, 
men and women, often strangers to each other, lie 
promiscuously ; the price of a (Rouble bed being no 
more than threepence, as an encouragement to them 
to lie together ; but as these places arc thus adapted 
to whoredom, so are they no less provided for 
drunkenness, gin being sold in them all at a penny 
a quartern ; so that the smallest sum of money 
serves for intoxication ; that in the execution of 
search-warrants Mr. Welch rarely finds less 
twenty of these houses open for the receipt of all 
comers at the latest hours ; that in one of these 
houses, and that not a large one, he hath numbered 
ifty-eight persons of both sexes, the stench of whom 
^vas so intolerable that it compelled him in a short 
ime to quit the place.” N ay, I can add what I 
myself once saw in the parish of Shoreditch, where 
two little houses were emptied of near seventy men 
and women ; amongst whom was one of the pret- 
iest girls I had ever seen, who had been carried off 
by an Irishman to consummate her marriage on her 
wedding-night in a room where several others were 
:n bed at the same time. 

If one considers the destruction of all morality, 
decenc), and modesty; the swearing, whoredom, 
and drunkenness which is eternally carrj ing on in 
these houses, on the one hand, and the excessive 
poverty and misery of most of the inhabitants on the 
ither, it seems doubtful whether they are more the 
•bjects of detestation or compassion ; for such is 
:he poverty of these wretches, that, upon searching 
ail the above number, the money found upon all ot 
:hem (except the bride, who, as I afterward heard, 
had robbed her mistress) did not amount to one 
ihilling ; and I have been credibly informed that a 
dngle loaf hath supplied a whole familv with their 
provisions for a week. Lastly, if any of these mise- 
rable creatures fall sick (and it is almost a miracle 
hat stench, vermin, and want, should ever suffer 
,hem to be well) they are turned out in the streets 
by their merciless host or hostess, where, unless 
some parish officer of extraordinary charity relievTS 
them, they are sure miserably to perish, with the 
addition of hunger and cold to their disease. 

' This picture, which is taken from the lifci 
appear strange to many ; for the evil here describe* 
is, I am confident, very little known, especially to 
those of the better sort. Indeed this is the only 
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excuse, and I believe the only reason, that it hath 
been so long tolerated ; for when we consider tiie 
number of these wretches, which, in the outskirts 
of the town, amounts to a great many thousands,* 
it is a nuisance whifdi will appear to be big with 
every moral and political mischief. Of these the 
excessive misery of the wretches themselves, op- 
pressed with want and sunk in every species of de- 
bauchery, and the loss of so many lives to the piihlie, 
are obvious and immediate consequences. There 
are some more remote, whicli, however, need not 
be mentioned to the discerning. 

Among other mischiels attending this wretched 
nuisance, tiie great increase of thieves must neces- 
sarily be one. The wondotin fact is that we have 
not a thousand more rolihers than we have ; indeed, 
tliat all these w’retehes are nftt thieves must give us 
either a very high idea of their liuncsty, or a very 
mean one of their capacity and courage. 

\Vli(*rc then is the redress t Is it not to hinder the 
poor from loanderinfj^ and this by compelling tlie 
parish and peace oiHcers to apprehend such wan- 
derers or vagabonds, and by empowering the, magis- 
trate elleetually to punish and send them to tlieir 
habitations t Thus if we cannot discover, or w ill 
not encourage, any cure for idlem ss, we shall at least 
compel the poor to starve or beg at home; for 
there it W'ill be itupossible for them to steal or rob 
without being presently hanged or transported out 
of the way, 

SECTION VU. 

Of upprcheiiding tlie persons of felons. 

I r.oMu now to a third eiieourngemont which the 
thief Hatters himself with, r<». in his Impes of escap- 
ing from being appreln*nded. 

Nor is this hope without foundation ; how long 
have w'e knowMi highwaymen reign in this king<lom 
after they have boon pul)liely known for sueht 
Have not some of these committed robberies in open 
dayliglit, in the sight of many pt'^ple, ami have 
afterward rode solemnly and triumphantly through 
tlie neighbouring towns w ithout any danger or moles- 
titionl This liappeiLS to every rogue wlio is beeoine 
eminent for liis audaciousness, and is thought to be 
desperate; and is, in a more particular manner, the 
eas(* of great and numerous gangs, many of which 
have for a long time committed the most open out- 
rages in defiance of tlie law. Ollicers of justice 
liave owned to me that they have, passed by such 
with w’arrants in their pockets against them, w'ithout 
daring to apprehend them ; and, indeed, they could 
not he blfuiied for not exposing themsehes to sure 
destruction; for it is a melancholy truth lliut, at 
tins very day, a rogue no sooner gives the alarm 
williin certain purlicws than twenty or thirty armed 
'illains are found ready to come to his assistuuee. 

On this head the law may seem not to have been 
very defective in its cautions ; First, by vesting not 
omy the ollicers of justice, but every private man, 
with authority for securing tliese miscreant' , of w hieli 
uuthority it may he of service to the oHIcei-s, as well 
as to the public in general, to be more purticiilarly 
Hiforined. 

hirst, by Westminster I.,i persons of evil fame 
^f*w^ imprisoned without hail. By (he statute 
el Winchester J suspicious night-walkers are to ho 
arrested and detained by the watch. A statute made 
111 Edw. III., 5 reciting that many manslaughters, 
Most of these me Irish, against the importation of n horn 
a scNj-r,, law was made in the reitfu of Henry VI.. ..ml luni.y 
riiir. vagraut acts contiuacMl u clause for tlu* suiau 

I'lUpOat- . 

t UcstiTi. I. clmp. XV. 

i 0 lids. III. cluip. xiv. 


felonies, and robberies, had been done in times 
past, enacts, that if any jierson have an evil susjii- 
cion of such offenders, they shall lie incontinently 
arrested by the constable, and shall be delivered to 
the bailiff of the franchise, or to the sheriff, to be 
kept in prison till the coining of tlu; justices. The 
3*1 Edw. 111.* gives power to the justices of peace, 
inter aliq^ to inquire of wanderers and such as will 
not labour, and to arrest and imprison suspicious 
persons, and to take sureties of the good behaviour 
of persons of evil fame, “ to the intent,” says the 
statute, “ that the peojile be not by such rioters, &c., 
troubled nor endamaged, nor the peace blemished, 
nor merchants nor others passing by (lie highways' 
of the realm disturbed nor put in peril by such 
olfeiiders.” 

Secondly, by the common law every person who 
hath committed a felony may be arrested and sc- 
cureil by any private man present at the said fact, 
though lie bath no genmal nor particular autiiority 
t. e. though he he no oflicer of justice, nor have any 
writ or w arrant fur so doing ; and such private man 
may either deliver the felon to the constable, secure 
liiiii in a gaol, or carry him before a magistrate.! 
And if he refuses to yield, those w’ho arrest may jus- 
tify heating him or, in case of absolute necessity, 
killing }iim.( 

Nor is this arrest merely allowed ; it is enjoined 
by law, and the omission, without some good ex- 
cuse, is a misdemeanor punishable by ainercemeut 
or fine and imprison ment.jj 

Again, every private man may arrest another on 
suspicion of felony, though he w’as not present at 
the fael.li But Uien, if the jiarty arrested should 
prove iiinoceiit, two circuinstaiici s aie necessary to 
justify the arrest. 1st. A felony must he actually 
commitlcd ; and, -hidly, thmi; must he a reasonable 
cause of suspicion and common fame hath been 
Jidjiidged to be such cause. ft 

But in this latter ca.se my lord Hale advisee the 
private person, if possible, to have recourse to tne 
magistrate, and obtain his warrant and the assistance 
of the couslahle arrest is not required 

by huv, nor is the parly punishable for neglecting it ; 
and shouhl the ])erson arrested, or cndeaNoured to be 
arroslcd, prove innocent, tiie party arresting liini,&e., 
w ill, in a great measure, he answerable for the ill 
coiisequencc ; which, if it he the death of the inno- 
cent person occasioned by force or resistance, this 
will, at least, be manslaughter; and if the. other 
should he killed in the attempt, this likewise will 
amount to manslaughter oiily.}^ 

Again, any pri\ate person may justify arresting a 
felon pursued by hue and cry. This, as the word 
imports, is a public alarm raised all over the country, 
in which the constable is llrst to search his own vill 
or division, and then to raise all the neiglihouriug 
vills about, who are to pursue the felon witli horse 
and foot.llll 

after a person certain, or on a robbery committed 
where the person is not known; and in tlu' latter case 
those who jmrsue it may take such persons as they 
have probable cause to suspect, vagrants, <&e. 

This method of pursuit lies at the common law, 
and is mentioned by Bracton ;*** and it is enforced 
by many statutes, as by W .’stni. Eft t ** All are to he 
• M Kflw. III., c. i. 

r HjiIu’s Hist. V. vol. i. 5S7. vol. u. 77. X 1 b't. 10 a. 
i ll{ili*'slli.st., vol i.SSH. II I!>-, vol. i.5Sf«,vol.U.7<i,77. 
•r Uinb. 1. ii.e. 3 : H»li. H'.*! ; Halo’s Hi,1., vol. i. 5S8. .i Ht-u. 
Vli, o. i. •• Halo's HLst., vol. ii. sn. ft Halt. 4o7; 6 !ltfn. 

VII. 4 5. U Hale’s Hbt, vol^U,7G. 
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ready at the summons of the sheriff, and at the 
cry of the cohnty, to arrest felons, as well within 
franchises as without.*^ By 4 Edw. 1., “ Hue and 
cry is ordered to be levied for all murders, burgla- 
l ies, men slain, or in peril to be slain, and all are 
to follow it/' And, lastly, the statute of "Winton 
enacts as we have seen before. 

And this pursuit may be raised — 1. By a private 
person. 2. By the country without an officer. 3, By 
an officer without a warrant. 4. By the warrant of 
a magistrate. And this last, if it can be obtained, is 
the safest way ; for then all who assist are enabled 
by the statutes 7 and 21 Jac. to plead the general 
issue.* 

The common law so strictly enjoined this pursuit, 
that if any defect in raising it. lay in the lord of the 
franchise, the franchise should be seized into the 
king’s hands ; and if the neglect lay in the bailiff, 
he should have a heavy fine and a year’s imprison- 
ment, or suffer two years’ imprisonment without a 
fine.f And now, by a very late statute,J “ if any 
constable, headborough, &c., of the hundred where 
any robberies shall happen, shall refuse or neyket to 
make hue and cry after the felons with the utmost 
expedition, as soon as he shall receive notice thereof, 
he shall, for every such refusal and nedect. forfeit 
6/. ; half to the king and half to the informer.” 

Now hue and cry is of three different kinds: — 1. 
Against a person certain by name. 2. Against a 
person certain by description. 3. On a robbery, 
burglary, &c., where the person is neither known 
nor capable of being described. 

When a hue and cry is raised, every private man 
is not only justified in pursuing, but may bo obliged, 
by command of the constable, to pursue the felon, 
and IS punishable, if he disobey, by tine and impri- 
sonment.} And in this case, whether a felon was 
committed or not, or whether the person arrested 
(provided he be the person named or described by 
the hue and cry) be guilty or innocent, or of evil or 
good fame, the arrest is lawful and justifiable, and 
he who raised the hue and cry is alone to answer for 
the justice of it.l| 

In this pursuit likewise the constable may search 
suspected houses if the doors be open ; but breaking 
the door will not be justifiable, unless the felon be 
actually in the house ; nor even then, unless admit- 
tance hath been first demanded and denied.lf And 
what the constable may do himself will be justifiable 
by any other in his assistance, at least by his com- 
mand.** Indeed a private person may justify the 
arrest of an offender by the command of a peace- 
oflBcer ; for he is bound to be aiding and assisting 
to such officer, is punishable for his refusal, and is 
consequently under the protection of the law.+f 
Lastly, a private person may arrest a felon by vir- 
tue of a warrant directed to him ; for though he is 
not bound to execute such warrant, yet, if he doth, 
it is good and justifiable.i^j; 

Thirdly, officers of public justice may justify the 
arrest of a f^lon by virtue of their office, without 
any warrant. Whatever therefore a private person 
may do as above will certainly be justifiable in them. 

And, as the arresting felons, &c., is more particu- 
larly their duty, and their fine will be heavier for the 
neglect, so will their protection by the law be the 
greater ; for if, in arresting those that arc probably 
waspectedt the constable should be killed, it is murder; 

• Hala’s Hist., vol. i. 405 ; is)l. ii. 99, 100. 
t Fleta, 1. i. c. 24 ; ad luit. t 8 Geo. II. c. 16. 

Halo's Hist., vol. i. 58 ; vol. ii 104. 

29 Ed. III. 39 ; 85 Hen. IV. H. 24. Hale’s Hist., vol. il. 

H Ib. 102, 103. 

•* B).. vol. ii. 104. tt Pult. 6. 15. Hale’s Hist. 

Xt Balt., 408. Halo’s Hist., vol.ii. 86. 


on the other h^nd, if persons pursued by these 
officers for felony, or justijiable suspicion thereof, shall 
resist or fly from them, or being apprehended 8ha^ 
rescue themselves, resist, or fly ; so that they cannot 
otherwise he apprehended or rc-apprehended, and 
arc of necessity slain, it is no felony in the officers, 
or in their assistants, though possibly the parties 
killed are innocent ; for, by resisting the kiu^s au- 
thority in his officers, they draw their own blood on 
themselves.* 

Again, to take a felon or suspected felon, the con- 
stable without any warrant may break open the door. 
But to justify this he must show — 1. That the felon, 
&c., was in the house. 2. That his entry was denied. 
3. That it was denied after demand and notice that 
he was constable.f 

Lastly, a felon may be apprehended by virtue of a 
warrant issuing from a magistrate lawfully autho- 
rised ; in the execution of which the officer hath the 
same power and will at least have the same protec- 
tion by law as in the arrest virtiUe officii. And this 
warrant, if it be specially directed to him, the con- 
stable may execute in any part within the juris- 
diction of the magistrate ; but he is only obliged 
to execute it witliin the division for which he is 
constable. &c. 

In the execution of a warrant for felony the officer 
may break open the doors of the felon, or of any 
person where he is concealed ; and the breaking the 
doors of the felon is lawful at all events, but in 
breaking those of a stranger the officer acts at his 
peril ; for he will be a trespasser if the felon should 
not be there.J 

Such are the powers wliich the law gives for tlie 
apprehending felons (for, as to the particular power 
of sheriffs aiul coroners, and the process of superior 
courts, they may well be passed by in this place). 
Again, these powers we see are enforced with pe- 
nalties ; so that not only every officer of justice but 
every private person is obliged to arrest a known 
felon, and may be punished for the omission. 

Nor doth the law stop here. The apprebeniliiig 
such felons is not only authorised and enjoined, but 
even encouraged with impunity to persons guilty 
themselves of felony, and with regard to others. 

By 3 and 4 of William and Mary,} persons guilty 
of robbery in the highway, fields, &c., who, being 
out of prison, shall discover any two offenders to 
be convicted of such robbery, are entitled to his 
majesty’s pardon of such robberies, &c., as they shall 
have then committed. 

By 10 and 11 of William III.|j this is extended 
to burglary and such felonies as are mentioned in 
the act. 

By the same act all persons who shall apprehend a 
felon for privately stealing goods to the value of os. 
out of shop, warehouse, coach-house, or stable, by 
night or by day (provided the felon be convicted 
thereof ), shall be entitled to a certificate, which may 
be assigned once, discharging such apprehendcr or 
his assignee from all parochial offices in the parish 
or ward where such felony was committed. This 
certificate is to be enrolled by the clerk of the peace, 
and cannot be assigned after it hath been used. 

If any man be killed by such housebreaker, &c,, 
in the attempt to apprehend him,, his executors or 
administrators shall be entitled to such certificate. 

By the 3 and 4 of William and Mary,1I whoever 
shall apprehend and prosecute to conviction any ro ’" 
her on the highway shall receive of the sherift 40 • 

• Dalt. 409. 13 Edw. IV. 4 & 9, 5 to 92. Hale’s Hist. ^ 
ii. 8«. 90, 91. f lb. vol. i. 581 { roJ. d. UC 

lb., vol. i. 682 ; vol. i. 117 ; 6 Co. 01 b. 

Chap.viii. H Chap, xxiii. 

T1 Clwp. viii., uhi sitpro. 
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irithin a month after the conviction for every of- 
fender ; and in case of the death or removal of the 
sheriff, the money to be paid by the succeeding 
sheriff within a month after the demand and certi- 
ficate brought. The sheriff on default forfeits double 
his sum, to be recovered of him by the party, his 
executors, &c. 

And if the person be killed in this attempt by any 
such robber, the executors of such person, &c., are 
entitled to the reward under the like penalty. 

Again, by the same act, the horse, furniture, 
arms, money, or other goods, taken with such high- 
waymen, are given to the apprehendor who shall 
prosecute to conviction, notwithstanding the right 
or title of his majesty, any boily politic or lord of 
franchise, or of those who lent or let the same to 
hire to such robber, with a saving only of the right 
of such persons from whom such horses, &c. were 
feloniously taken. 

By a statute of (juecn Anne the 40/. reward is 
extended to burglary and housebreaking. 

But though the law seems to have been sufficiently 
provident on this heiwl, there is still great difficulty 
in carrying its purpose into execution, arising from 
the following causes. 

1st, With regard to private persons, there is no 
country I believe in the world where that vulgar 
niuxim so generally prevails, that what is the bu.si- 
riess of every man is the business of no man ; and 
Tor this plain reason, that there is no country in 
which less honour is gained by serving the public!. 
He therefore who commits no crime against the 
public is very well satisfied with his own virtue ; 
far from thinking himstdf obliged to undergo and 
labour, expend any money, or encounter any danger, 
Dll siicii account. 

2dly. The people are not entirely without excuse 
From their ignorance of the law ; for so far is the 
power of api»rehendlng felons, whieli I have above 
jet forth, from being universally known, that many 
jf the peace-officers themselves do not know that 
hey hare any such power, and often from igno- 
rance refuse to arrest a known felon till they are 
luthorised by a Avarrarit from a justice of peace. 
Much less then can the compulsory part to the pri- 
vate persons carry any terror of a penalty of which 
lie generality of mankind are totally ignorant ; and 
)f inflicting which they see no example. 

3dly, So far are men from being animated with 
he hopes of public praise to apprehend a felon, (hat 
iiey are even discouraged by the fear of shame. The 
icrson of the informer is in fact more odious than 
hat of the felon himself ; and the thief-catcher is in 
!aiig(!r of worse treatment from the populace than 
he thief. 

Lastly, as to the reward, I am afraid that the 
ntention of the legislature is very little answered, 
'"or, not to mention that the prosecutor’s title to it 
s too often defeated by the foolish lenity of juries, 
I'ho, by acqjiitting the prisoner of the burglary, and 
nding him guilty of the simple felony only, or by 
nding the goods to be less than the value of 5«., 
oth often directly contrary to evidence, take the 
ase entirely out of the actoif parliament; and some- 
imes even when the felon is properly convicted, I 
ave been told that the money does not come so 
asily and fully to the pockets of those who are 
ntitled to it as it ought. 

With regard to the first and fourth of these objec- 
ons I choose to be silent: to prescribe any cure 
)r the former I must enter into disquisitions very 
>reign to my present purpose ; and, for the cure of 
le latter, when I consider in whose power it is to 
imedy it, a bare hint will I doubt not suffice. 


The second objection, namely, the excuse of ig- 
norance, 1 have here endeavoured to remove tby set- 
ting forth the law at large. 

The third therefore only remains, and to that I 
shall speak more fully, as the opinion on which it is 
founded is of the most pernicious consequenre to 
society ; for what avail the best of laws if it be 
a matter of iiiftimy to contribute towards their exe- 
cution t The force of this opinion may be seen in 
the following instance; We have a law by which 
every person who drives more than six horses in a 
waggon forfeits as many horses as are found to 
exceed that number. This law is broken every day, 
and generally with impunity ; for, though many 
men yearly venture and lose their lives by stealing 
horses, yet there are very few who dare seize a 
horse where the law allows and encourages it, when 
by such seizure he is to acquire the name of an 
informer; so much worse is this appellation in the 
opinion of tiic vulgar than that of thief, and so 
much more prevalent is the fear of popular sliame 
than of death. 

This absurd opinion seems to have first arisen 
from the statute of IS Kliz.,* entitled “ An Act to 
redress Disorders in common Informers.” By this 
statute it appears that very wicked uses ha<I been 
made of penal statutes by these informers, who my 
lord Coke calls turbidwn homi/ium f/enus if and says, 
“ That they converted many penal laws which were 
obsolete, and in time grown impossible or incon- 
venient to be performed, into snares to vex and en- 
tangle the subject.” 

By the statute itself it appears that it was usual 
at that time among these persons to extort money of 
ignorant and fearful people by the terror of some 
penal law% for the breach of which the informer 
either instituted a process, or pretended to institute 
a process, and then brought the timorous party to a 
composition. 

This olfence therefore vms by this act made a high 
misdemeanor, and punished witli the pillory. 

Now who ihat knows anything of the nature or 
history of mankind doth not easily perceive here a 
sufficient foumlation for that odium to all informers 
which hath since become so general ; for what is 
more common than from the abuse of anything to 
argue against the use of it, or to extend the obloquy 
from particulars to universals 1 

For this the common aptitude of men to scandal 
will sufficiently account ; but there is still another 
and stronger motive in this case, and that is the in- 
terest of all those w.'io have broken or who intend 
to break the law’s. Thus the general cry being once 
raised against prosecutors on penal laws, the thieves 
themselves have had the art and impudence to join 
it, and have put their prosecutors on the footing of 
all others ; nay, I must question whether, in the 
acceptation of the vulgar, a thief-catcher be not a 
more odious and contemptible name than even that 


f informer. 

Nothing, I am sensible, is more vam than to en- 
oiinter popular opinion with reason, nor more 
iable to ridicule than to oppose general contempt; 
lid yet 1 will venture to say (hat, it to do good to 
ocietY be laudable, so is the office of a thief-catcher ; 
md if to ilo this good at the extreme hazard of your 
ife be honourable then is this office honourable, 
frue, it may be said, but he doth this with a view 
o a reward. Ami doth not the soldier and tin! 
ailor venture his life with the same viewl for who, 
.8 a great man lately said, serves the public for 

*^i*'kiK)W what is to be my fate in this place, oj 

• Chap. t 31ust.c.lxxxvil. 
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what would happen to one who should cndoavour 
to prove that the hangman was a gi eat. and ai» ho- 
nourable employment. And yet I have read, in 
Tournefort, of an island in the Archipidago where 
the hangnjaii is the first and highest olKeer in the 
state. Nay, in this kingdom the sherilf* himstdf 
(who was one of the must eoiisidcrahle persons in 
his eounty) is in law the hangman, and Mr. Ketch 
is only his deputy. 

If to bring thieves to justice be a scandalous office, 
what becomes of all those who are eoiieeriied in this 
business, some of whom are rightly thought to he 
among the most honourable officers in government 1 
If, on the contrary, this he, as it surely is, very truly 
honourable, why should the jiost of danger in this 
warfare alone be excluded from all share of honour! 

To conclude a matter in which, though serious, I 
will not be too tedious, what was the great rompey 
in the piratic w:ir!* ivliat were* llercuh^s, Theseus, 
and the other heroes of old, Ih onna in templa rc~ 
cepti't AVerc they not the most eminent <)f thief- 
catchers ! 


SECTION VIII. 

Of the dilTicnlticvs w hic-h attead iirosccutions. 

I NOW come to a fourth encouragement which 
greatly holds up the spirits of robl)cis, and which 
they often find to aflord no deceitful coiisola1i(.ii ; 
and this is drawn from the reinissness of prosecutors, 
who are often, 

1. Fearful, and to he intimidated by the throats of 
the gang ; or, 

2. Delicate, and cannot appear in a ]>nhlic court ; 
or, 

3. Indolent, and will not give themselves the 
trouble of a prosecution ; or, 

4. Avaricious, and will not undergo the expense 
of it ; nay, perliups find their account in ct)mpound- 
ing the matter ; or, 

0 , Tender-hearted, and cannot tak<3 away the life 
of a man; or. 

Lastly, Necessitous, and cannot really afford the 
cost, however Binall, together with the loss of time 
w'hich attends it. 

The first and second of these are too absurd, and 
the third and fourlli too infamous, l(j be reasoned 
with. But the two last deserve more particular no- 
tice, as the fifth is an error springing originally out 
of a good principle in the mind, and the sixth a 
fault in the constitution very easily to be remedied. 

AVith regard to the former of these it is certain 
that a tender-hearted and compassionate disposition, 
which inclines men to pity and feel the misfortunes 
of others, and which is, even for its own sake, in- 
capable of involving any mail in ruin and misery, 
is of all tempers of mind tlie most amiuhle, and, 
though it seldom receives much honour, is worthy 
of the highest. The natural energies of this temjier 
are indeed the very virtues principally inculcated in 
our excellent religion ; and those who, because they 
are natural, have denied them the name of virtues, ! 
seem not, 1 think, to he aware of the direct and 
impious tendency of a doctrine that denies all merit 
to a mind which is naturally, I may say necessarily, 
good. 

Indeed the passion of love or benevolence, whence 
this admirable disposition arises, S(!cms to he the 
only human passion that is in itself simply and ab- 
srdutely good ; and in Plato’s commonwealth, or 
( ^vhich is more) in a society acting up to the rules 
of christif-nity, no danger could arise from the high- 

• Cicer . ri his Oration pro Lege ManiliA, call* this, if I 
rcipomher rightly. Hefliiin 'lurpe; lait Hpraks of the extirpatior 
ot tlo'se j/.nirt’rs of the grc.iicht of all Pompey’s I'Xjdoits. 


est excess of this virtue ; nay, the more liberally it 
was indulged, and the more extensively it was ex- 
panded, the more would it contribute to the honour 
of the individual and to the happiness of the whole 
But as it hath pleased Go<l to permit liuman so- 
cieties to he conslituted in a ditiereiit manner, and 
knaves to form a part (a very considerable one I uni 
afraid) of every community, who are ever laying in 
wait to destroy and ensnare the honest jiart of man- 
kind, and to betray them by means of their own 
goodness, it becomes the good-natured and tender- 
hearted man to he watchful over his own temper, 
to restrain the impetuosity of his benevolence, care- 
fully to sideet the objects of this passion, and not by 
too unbounded and iniiiscrimiuate an indulgence to 
give the reins to a courser which will infallibly carry 
liim into tlie ambuscade of the enemy. 

Our Saviour himself inculcates this prudence 
among his disciples, telling them that he sent 
them forth like sheep among wolves : “ Be ye there- 
fore,” says ho, “ wise as serpents, hut iniioceut as 
doves.” 

For want of this wisdom a henevol(>nt and tender- 
hearte*! temper very often betrays men into eriins 
not only hurtful (o themselves, hut highly prejudicial 
to the society. Hence men of iijiiucihle courage 
and incorrupt ihle integrity hu\e sometimes falsi lied 
their trust ; ami those? whom no other temptation 
could sway iiave paid too little regard to the saiietiou 
of an oath from this indueemoul alom*. Himic.* 
likewise the misehief which I here endeiuour to 
obviate hath often arisen ; anil notorious robbers 
have lived to perpetnite future acts of viidenee 
through the iil-jiidging tenderness ami eoinjiassiou 
of those who could and ought to liave prosecuted 
them. 

To such a person I would suggi'st these coiisidr-p- 
ations : — 

First, As he is a good man, he should couKider 
that the prineij)al duty which every man owes is to 
his country, for the salety and good of which all 
laws are established, and therefore his eouiilry re- 
quires of him to contribute all that in him lies to 
the due execution of those laws. Rohhi'iy is an 
ofience not only against the jiarty rohlx'd but against 
the public, who are therefore entitled to j)rosi'cu- 
tioii ; and he w ho })re^ents or btilles such the jiro- 
ccutioii is no lunger an innocent man, but guilty 
of a high offence against the public good. 

Secomlly, As he is a good-natured man, he w ill 
behold all injuries done by one man to another w ith 
indigimtion. AVhat Cicero says of a pirate is as true 
of a robber, that he is host in humani ye ner is ; ami if 
so I am sure every good-natured man must he an 
enemy to him. 'I’o desire to save these wolves in 
society may arise from heuevoleiiee, hut it must he 
the benevolence of a child or a fool, who, from want 
of sufficient reason, mistakes the true objects ot hii* 
passion, as a child doth when a bugbear aj)pears 
him to be the object of fear. Such teuder-hearted- 
ness is indeed barbarity, and resembles the inerk 
spirit of liim who would not assist in blowing u\) 
hi« neighbour’s house to save a whole city from th^‘ 
flames. “ It is true,” saitl a learned chief-justice,* 
ill a trial for treason, here is tlie life oi a man in 
the case, but then you (sj)eaking to the jury) must 
consider likewise llic misery and desolation, the 
IjIoojI and confusion, that must have happened na* 
ils taken efleet ; and, put one against the othert 
believe that considi^ratioii which is on behidf «| 
king will be much the 8trt)Uger.” Here likewise is 
the life of a man concerned ; but of what , 
Why, of one who, being too la/y to get his iH’® 

• Ix>rd diierjiistico I’ratt. 
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by labour, or too voluptuous to coutent himself with 
the produce of that labour, declares war against the 
properties, and often against the persons, of his 
fellow-subjects ; who deprives his countrymen of 
the pleasure of travelling with safely, and of the 
liberty of carrying their money or their orlinary 
rouveniences with thorn ; by whom the innocent 
are put in terror, atfrontoil and alarmed with threats 
and execrations, endangered with loaded pistols, 
beat ivith bludgeons, and hacked with cutlasses, of 
which the loss of health, of liinhs, and often of life, 
is the consequence ; ami all tills without any re- 
spect to age, or dignity, or sex. Let the good- 
natured man, who hath any understamliiig, place 
this picture before Ids eyes, and then see wdiat figure 
in it wdll be the object of Ids compassion. 

I come now to the last difficulty which ohstriicis 
the prosecution of oftenders ; namely, the extreme 
])overly of the prosecutor. This I liavc known to 
he so absolutely the case, that the poor w'retch w’ho 
hath hern hound to prosecute was under mon* con- 
cern than the prisoner himself. It is tine that the 
necessary cost on these occasions is ex(i*emely small; 
two shillings, which are appointed by act of pai-lia- 
ment for drawing the indictment being, I think, the 
wdiolc which the law rerjuires ; hut when the ex- 
penst; of attendance, generally with several wit- 
nesses, soinctimes during several days together, and 
often at a great distance fi'om the prosecutor's home ; 

1 siiy, when these articles ard summed iqi, and the 
loss of time a<lded to the account, the whole amounts 
to an expense which a vt'ry poor jrerson, already 
plumh’rcd by the Ihicf, must look on with such hor- 
ror (if he should not he absolutely incapable of the 
expense) that he must b(‘ a ndracle of puirlic spirit 
if he doth not ratfrer choose to conceal the felony, 
and sit down satisfied with his present loss; but 
wbat shall we say when (as is very common in 
this town) he may not oidy receive his owm again, 
but be farther rewarded, if he will agree to com- 
pound ill 

Now, how very inconsiderable would be the whole 
cost of this srdt, either (o the country or the nation, 
if the public, to W'hom the justice of peace gives his 
vhole labour on this hea<l r/w/?‘.s, was to defray the 
cost of such trial ! (by a kind form A pauperis ad- j 
mission:) the sum would h(‘ so trivial that nothing 
M'oulct- 1)0 felt but the good couscijuences arising 
from sucli a regulation. 

I sliall conclude this head with the woihIs of my 
lord llah* : “It is,” says he, “ a great defect in the 
law to give courts of justice no power to allow wit- 
nesses against eriminals their clrarges; whereby," 
says h( many poor pi grow weary of their 

attendance, or bear thidr charges therein, to 
their great hindrance and loss.” 

SECTION IX. 

Of tho fiiiil and couviotioii of fe>]on«. 

But if, notwithstaiiding all the rubs which we have 
seen to lie in the way, the indictment is found, and 
the thief brought to his trial, still he hath snlficient 
hopes of escaping, either from tlie caution of the 
prosecutor's evidence or from the hardiness of his 
own. 

In street-robberies the difficulty of convicting a 
criminal is extremely gre.at. The method of dis- 
covering these is generally by means of one of the 
gang, AVtio, being taken up perhaps for some other 
oftence, and thinking himself in danger of punish- 
ment, chooses to make his peace at the expense of 
his companions. 

But when, Iv means of this information, you tre 


made acipiainted with the whole gang, and have, 
with great trouble, and often wdth great danger, ap- 
prehended them, how are you to bring tliem to 
justice t for though the evidence of the accomplice 
be ever so positive and explicit, nay, even so con- 
nected and probable, still, unless it be corroborated 
by 8ome*other evidence, it is not sufficient. 

Now how is this corroborating evidence to be ob- 
tained in this case 1 Street-robberies are generally 
committed in the dark, the persons on wdiom they 
are committed are often in chairs and coaclies, and 
if on foot the attack is usually begun by knocking 
the party down, and for the time depriving him of 
his senses. But if the thief should he less barbarous 
he is seldom so incautious as to omit taking every 
method to prevent his being known, by Happing tiie 
party's hat over his face, and by every other method 
which he can invent to avoid discovery. 

But indeed any sucli methods arc hardly neces- 
sary ; for when we consider the circumstance of 
darkness mentioned before, the extreme hurry of 
file aet ion, and the terror and consternation wliich 
most persons are in at such a time, how shall we 
imagine it possible that they sliouhl afterwards be 
able, Avith any (the least) degree of certainty, to 
swear to the identity of the thief, whose countenance 
is, perha])s, not a little altered by his subsequent 
situation, and who takes care as much as possible 
he can, by every alteration of dress, and otherwise, 
to disguise himself I 

And if the e\idcnce of the accomplice be so un- 
likely to be confinneil by the oatli of the prose- 
cutor, Avhat other means* of coiilirmation can he 
found ? for as to his character, if lie himself doth 
not call witnesses to support it (which in this in- 
stance is not incumbent on him to do), you are not 
at liberty to impeach it ; the greatest and most 
known vdllaiii in England standing at the bar 
equally rectus in curia with the man of highest esti- 
mation, if they sliould be both accused of the same 
crime. 

Unless therefore the robbers should be so unfor* 
tunate as to be apprehended in the fact (a circum 
stance which their numbers, arms, &c., renders or» 
dinarily impossible), no such corroboration can pos- 
libly he liad ; but the evidence of the accomplice 
jtanding alone and unsupported, the villain, con- 
trary to tho opinion and almost direct knowledge of 
all present, is triumphantly acquitted, laughs at the 
court, scorns the law’, vows revenge against his pro- 
secutors, and returns to his trade with a great in- 
crease of confidence and commonly of cruelty. 

In a ninltor tlierefore of so much concern to the 
public I shall be forgiven if I venture to offer my 
sentiments. 

The words of my lord Hale are these : “ Though a 
particeps criniinis be admissible as a witness in law, 
yet the crcjlibility of his testimony i-s to be left to 
the jury; and truly it would bo hard to take away 
the life of any person ujion such a witness tJ)jit 
SAvears to saAV his oaa'H, and y('t confesselb liimstdf 
guilty of so great a crime, unless there be also very 
considerable, civeumslances Avbich may gl^o tlie 
greater credit to wbal be sAvears." * 

Here I must obseiwe that this groat man seems 
rather to complain of the hardship of the law in 
taking aAvay the life of a criminal on the testimony 
of an accomplice than to deny that the law was so. 
This indeed he could not avcU do ; for not only the 
case of an approver, as he himself seems to acknow- 
ledge, hut many later resolutions, Avould have cou- 
iradicled that opinion. - ^ t,. * 

2dly, He allows that the credibility* of his tesU- 

• Halo’s Hist., vol. i. 305. 
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inony is lo oe .ett to the jury ; and so is the credi 
bility of all other testimonies. They are absolute 
judges of the fact ; and God forbid that they should 
in all cases be tied down by positive evidence against 
a prisoner, though it was not delivered by an ac- 
complice. 

But surely, if the evidence of an accom'plice be 
not suiBcieiit to put the prisoner on his defence, 
but the jury are directed to acquit him, though he 
can produce no evidence on his behalf, either to 
prove an alibi or to his character, tlie credibility of 
such testimony cannot well be said to be left to a jury. 
This is virtually to reject the competency of the 
witness ; for to say the law allows him to be sworn, 
and yet gives no weight to his evidence, is, I appre- 
hend, a mere play of words, and conveys no idea. 

In the third place, this great man asserts the hard- 
ship of such conviction. Now if the evidence of a 
supposed accomplice should convict a man of fair 
and honest character, it would, I confess, be hard ; 
and it is a hardship of which, I believe, no expe- 
rience can produce any instance. But if, on the 
other hand, the testimony of an accomplice with 
every circumstance of probability attending it against 
a vagabond of the vilest character, and who can pro- 
duce no single person to his reputation, is to be abso- 
lutely rejected, because there is no positive proof to 
support it ; this, I think, is in the highest degree hard 
(I think I have proved how hard) to society. 

I shall not enter here into a disquisition concern- 
ing the nature of evidence in general; this being 
much too large a field; nor shall I examine the 
utility of those rules which our law prescribes on 
this head. Some of these rules might perhaps be 
opened a little wader than they are without either 
mischief or inconvenience ; and I am the bolder in 
the assertion as I know a very learned judge who 
concurs with this opinion. There is no branch of 
the law more bulky, more full of confusion and con- 
tradiction, I had almost said of absurdity, than the 
law of evidence as it now stands. 

One rule of this law is, that no man interested 
shall be sworn as a witness. By this is meant pe- 
cuniary interest ; hut are mankind governed by no 
other passion than av'aricc t Is not revenge tlie 
sweetest morsel, as a divine calls it, which the devil 
ever dropped into the mouth of a sinner ? Are not 
pride, hatred, and the other passions, as powerful 
tyrants in the mind of man ; and is not the interest 
which these passions propose to themselves by the 
enjoyment of their object as prevalent a motive to 
evil as the hope of any pecuniary interest whatever t 
But, to keep more closely to the point— -Why 
shall not any credit he given to the evidence of an 
accomplice t My lord Hale tells us that he hath 
been guilty of a great crime ; and yet, if he had been 
convicted and burnt in the hand, all the author- 
ities tell us that his credit had been restored ; a 
more miraculous power of fire than any which the 
Boyal Society can produce. The same happens if 
he be pardoned. 

Again, says lord Hale, he swears to save his own 
life. This is not altogether so; for when once a 
felon hath impeached his companions, and is ad- 
mitted an evidence against them, whatever be the 
fate of his evidence, the impeacher always goes free. 

To this, it is true, he hath no positive title ; no more 
bath he if a single felon be convicted on his oath. 
But the practice is as I mention, and I do not re- 
member any instance to the contrary. 

But what inducement hath the accomplice to per- 

himself, or what reason can be assigned why he 
ihould be su^ected of it t That he himself was one 
Di the robber* appears to a demonstration ; that he 


had accomplices in the robbery is as certain. Why 
then should he be induced to impeach A and B, 
who are innocent, and not C and D, who are guilty 1 
Must he not think that he hath a better chance ot 
convicting the guilty than the innocent t Is he not 
liable if he gives a false information to be detected in 
iti One of his companions may be discovered and 
give a true information — what will then become of 
him and his evidence t And why should he do this t 
From a motive of friendship t Do the worst of 
men carry this passion so much higher than is com- 
mon with best! But he must not only nl?^ the risk 
of his life but of his soul too. The very mention of 
this latter risk may appear ridiculous when it is 
considered of what sort of persons I am talking. 
But even these persons can scarce be thought so 
very void of uriderstaiicling as to lose their souls for 
nothing, and to commit the horrid sins of perjury 
and murder without any temptation or prospect of 
interest — nay, even against their interest. Such cha- 
racters arc not to he found in history, nor do they 
exist anywhere but in distempered brains, and are 
always rejected as monsters when they are pro- 
duced in works of detion ; for surely we spoil the 
verse rather than the sense by saying, nemo gratis 
/uit turjnashnus. Under such circumstances, and 
under the caution of a good judge, and the ten- 
derness of an English jury, it will be the highest 
improbability that any man should be wrongfully 
convicted, and utterly impossible to convict an 
honest man ; for I intend no more than that 
suchevidence shall put the prisoner on his defence, 
and oblige him either to controvert tlie fact by 
proving an alihi^ or by some other circumstance ; 
or to produce some reputable person to his character. 
And this brings me to consider the second fortress 
of the criminal in the hardiness of his own evidence. 

The usual defence of a thief, especially at the Old 
Bailey, is an alibi :* to prove this by perjury is a com- 
mon act of Newgate friendship ; uml there seldom 
is any difficulty in procuring such witnesses. I re- 
member a felon within this tw'elvemonth to have 
been proved to be in Ireland at the lime when the 
robbery was sworn to have been done in London, 
ind acquitted ; but he was scarce gone from the bar 
ivhcu the witness was himself arrested for a robbery 
lornmitted in London at that very time when lie 
swore both he and his friend were in Dublin ; for 
nrhich robbery, I think, he was tried and executed. 
This kind of defence was in a great measure defeated 
by the late baron Thompson, when he was recorder 
i’ London, whose memory deserves great honour 
3r the services he did the public in that post. These 
witnesses should always be examined with the ut- 
most care and strictness, by w'hich means the truth 
especially if there be more witnesses than one to the 
^iretendccl fact) will generally be found out. And 
as to character, though I allow it to have great 
weight if opposed to the single evidence of an ac- 
!omplicc, it should surely have but little where 
here is good and strong proof of the fact ; and none 
at all unless it comes from the mouths of persons 
who have themselves some reputation and credit. 

SECTION X. 

Of the encouragement giv^ to Tobben by ftequent pardons. 

[ COMB now to the sixth encouragement to felons, 
Tom the r.ope8 of a pardon, at least with the con- 
dition of transportation. 

This I am aware is too tender a subject to speak 
:o. To pardon all crimes where the prosecution is 
n hi* name is an undoubted prerogative of the king* 

• i. e, Thot he was at another place at the time. 
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1 may add it is his most amiable prerogative, and 
that which, as Livy observes,* renders kingly go- 
vernment most dear to the people : lor in a republic 
there is no such power. I may add farther that it 
seems to our excellent sovereign to be the most 
favourite part of his prerogative, as it is the only one 
which hath been carried to its utmost extent in the 
present reign. 

Here, therefore, T beg to direct myself only tc 
those persons who are within the reach of his ma- 
jesty's sacred ear. Such persons will, I hope, weigh 
well what I have said already on the subject of false 
compassion, all which is applicable on the present 
occasion ; and since our king (as was with less truth 
said of anotherf) “ is of all men the truest image of 
his Maker in mercy,” 1 hope too much good-nature 
will transport no nobleman so far as it once did a 
clergyman in Scotland, who in the fervour of his be- 
nevolence prayed to God that he woulil graciously 
be pleased to pardon the poor devil. 

To speak out fairly and honestly, J though mercy 
may appear more amiable in a magistrate, severity 
is a more wholesome virtue ; nay, severity to an in- 
dividual may, perhaps, bo in the end the greatest 
mercy, not only to the public in general, for the rea- 
son given above, but to many individuals, for the 
reasons to be presently assigned. 

To consider a human being in the dread of a sud- 
den and violent death ; to consider that his life or 
death depend on your will ; to reject the arguments 
which a good mind will officiously advance to itself; 
that violent temptations, necessity, youth, inadver- 
tency, have hurried him to the commission of a crime 
which hath been attended with no inhumanity ; to 
resist the importunities, cries, and tears of a tender 
wife and affectionate children, who, though inno- 
cent, are to be reduced to misery and ruin by a strict 
adherence to justice ; — these altogether form an ob- 
ject which whoever can look upon without emotion 
must have a very bad mind ; and wlu)evcr, by the 
force of reason, can conquer that emotion must have 
a very strong one. 

And what can reason suggest on this occasion 1 
First, that by saving this individual I shall bring 
many others into the same dreadful situation. That 
the passions of the man are to give way to the prin- 
ciples of the magistrate. Those may lament the 
criminal, hut these must condemn him, Tt was nobly 
said by Bias to one who admired at his shedding 
tears while he passed sentence of death, “Nature 
exacts my tenderness, but the law my rigour.” The 
elder Brutus} is a worthy pattern of this maxim ; an 
example, says Machiavel, most worthy of being 
transmitted to posterity. And Dionysius Halicar- 
nassusll calls it a “ great and wonderful action, of 
which the Romans were proud in the most extraor- 
dinary degree.” Whoever derives it therefore from 
the want of humane and paternal affections is un- 
just ; no instances of his inhumanity are recorded. 

But the severity,” says Machiavel, “was not only 
profitable hut necessary.” And whyl because a 
single pardon granted ex merd gratid et favore is a 
link broken in the chain of justice, and takes away 
the concatenation and strength of the whole. The 

* Dec. 1. 1. it cap. 3. Esse grntim locum, esie beneflcio ; et 
rsKi otignoscere posse (Reyem sdlicet); inter amicum atquo 
immicum discrimen nosse: legos, rem surdam, incxorabilcm 
esse, Sec. 

t fiy Dryden of Charles I. t Disc. 1. iii. c. 3. 

put his two sons to death for conspiring with Tan|nin. 
Neither Livy nor Dionysius give any character of cruelty to 
wiitus; indeed the latter tells us ” that ho was superior to nil 
those passions which disturb human reason,’ ' Ta»* nr/r«^«T- 

T0Vf \oytfffjbdu$ 

II Fage272, edit. Hudson. 


danger and certainty of destruction are very different 
objects, and strike the mind with different degrees 
of force. It is of the very nature of hope to be san- 
guine, and it will derive more encouragement from' 
one pardon than diffidence from twenty executions. 

It is finely observed by Thucydides* “ That 
though civil societies have allotted the punishment of 
death to many crimes, and to some of the inferior 
sort, yet hope inspires men to face the danger ; and 
no man ever came to a dreadful end who had not 
a lively expectation of surviving his wicked machi- 
nations.” — Nothing certainly can more contribute 
to the raising of this hope than repeated examnles 
of ill-grounded clemency; for, as Seneca says, “ear 
clmnmtia omnes idem e^era«f.”t 

Now what is the principal end of all punishment t 
is it not, as lord HaleJ expresses it, “ To deter men 
from the breach of laws, so that they may not offend, 
and so not suffer at all 1 And is not the inflicting 
of punishment more for example, and to prevent 
evil, than to punish 1” “ And therefore,” says he, 

presently afterwards, “ death itself is necessary to 
be annexed to laws in many cases by the prudence 
of lawgivers, though possibly beyond the single 
merit of the offence simply considered.” No man 
indeed of common humanity or common sense can 
think the life of a man and a few shillings to be of 
an equal consideration, or that the law in punishing 
theft with death proceeds (as perhaps a private per- 
son sometimes may) with any view to vengeance. 
The terror of the example is the obly thing pro- 
posed, and one man is sacrificed to the preservation 
of thousands. 

If therefore the terror of this example is removed 
(as it certainly is by frequent pardons) the design of 
the law is rendered totally ineffectual ; the lives of 
the persons executed are thrown away and sacrificed 
rather to the vengeance than to the good of the pub- 
lic, which receives no other advantage than by get- 
ting rid of a thief, whose place will immediately be 
supplied by another. Here then we may cry out 
with the poet § — 

Sevior ease 

Farcendi rabies. 

This I am confident may be asserted, that pardons 
have brought many more men to the gallows than 
they have saved from it. So true is that sentiment 
of Machiavel, that examples of justice are more mer- 
ciful than the unbounded exercise of pity.U 

SECTION XI. 

Of the manner of execution. 

But if every hope which I have mentioned fails the 
thief— if he should be discovered, apprehended, pro- 
secuted, convicted, and refused a pardon — what is 
his situation then I Surely most gloomy and dread- 
ful, without any hope and without any comfort. 
This is, perhaps, the case with tlie less practised, less 
spirited, and less dangerous rogues ; but with those 
of a different constitution it is far otherwise. No 
hero sees death as the alternative which may attend 
his undertaking with less terror, nor meets it in the 
field with more imaginary glory. Pride, which is 
commonly the uppermost passion in both, is m both 
treated with equal satisfaction. 1 he day appointed 
by law for the thief’s shame is the day of glory in 
his own opinion. His procession to Tyburn, and 
his last moments there, are aU triumphant ; attended 
with the compassion of the meek and tender-hearted, 
and with the applause, admiration, and envy of all 
the bold and hardened. His behaviour in his present 
condition, not the crimes, how atrocious soever, 

• V 174. wbt- Hurtsoii. t De Clomentia, lib. i.c. 1. 
i Jlalu’s Hist , vol. i. p. 13. ( Claudian. || In his princs. 
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which brought him to it, arc* the subject of contom- 
plation. And if he hath sense enough to temper 
his boldness wilh any degree of decency, his death is 
spoken of by many with honour, by most with pity, 
and by all with uj)probation. 

How far such an example is from being an object 
of terror, especially to those for whose use it is ]»rin- 
cipally intended, I h ave to the consideration of every 
rational man : whether such examples as I have de- 
scril>cd are proper to be exhibited must be submitted 
to our superiors. 

The great cause of this evil is the frequency of 
executions : the knowledge of human nature wdll 
prove this from reason; and the dilferent eftccts 
which executions produce in tlie minds of the spec- 
tators in the country, where tliey are rare, and in 
London, where they ave common, will convince ns 
by experience. The tliicf wlm is hanged to-day 
hath learned his intr(>pi<lity from the example of his 
hanged predecessors, as others are now taught to 
despise death, an<l to hear it hcrcallcr witli boldness, 
from what they sec to-Hay. 

Oneway of preventing the frequency of executions 
is by removing the evil I am complaining of: for 
this effect in time becomes a cause ; and greatly in- 
creases that very evil from whicli it lirst arose. The 
design of those who first appointed executions to be 
public was to add tlie piuvislmumt of shame to that 
of death, in order to make the example an object of 
greater terror. But experienci! has shown us that 
the event is directly contrary to this intention. In- 
deed, a competent knowledge of human nature might 
have foreseen tlic consequence. To unite the ideas 
of death and sliame is not so easy as may he ima- 
gined ; all ideas of tlie latter Ixdng absorbed by the 
former. To prove this, I will appeal to any man 
who hath seen an execution, or a procession to an 
execution ; let him t<‘ll me, when he hath beheld a 
poor wretch, bound in a cart, just on the verge of 
eternity, all pale and trembling with his approacliing 
fate, whether the idea of shame hath ever intruded 
on his mindl Much less will the hold during rogue, 
who glories in his present condition, inspire the 
beholder wdth any such sensation. 

The difficulty here will he easily explained if we 
have recourse to the poets (for the good poet and the 
good politician do not differ so mucfi as sonic w’ho 
know nothing of either art affirm, nor woidd Homer 
or Milton have made the Avairst lea-islators of their 
times) : the great business is to raise t(‘rror ; and the 
poet will tell you that admiration, or pity, or both, 
are very apt to attend w hatever is the object of terror 
in the human mind. That is v<Ty useful to the poet, 
but very hurtful on tlin present oceasion to the poli- 
tician, whose art is to he here employed to raise an 
object of terror, and at the same time, as much as 
possible, to strip it of all pity and all admiration. 

To effect this, it seems that the execution should 
he as soon as possible after the commission and con- 
viction of the crime; for if this he of an atrocious 
kind, the resentment of mankind being warm would 
pursue the criminal to his last end, and all pity for the 
offender would be lost in detestation of the offence. 
Whereas, when executions are delayed so long as 
they sometimes are, the punishment and not the 
crime is considered ; and no good mind can avoid 
compassionating a set of wrelcfics w ho are put to 
death we know not why, unless, as it almost appears, 
to make a holidav for, and to entertain, the mob. 

Secondly, it should be in some degree private. 
.\nd here the poets will again assist us. Foreigners 
have founrk fault with the cruelty of the English 
drama, in iepresenting frequent murders upon the 
stage. In fact, this is not only cruel but highly 


injudicious : a murder behind the scenes, if the poet 
know’s how to manage it, will affect the audience 
with greater ten-or than if it was acteil before their 
eyes. Of this w’c have an instance in the murder of 
the king in Macbeth, at which, when Garrick acts 
the part, it is scarce an hyperbole to say I have seen 
the hair of an auilieiice stand an end. Terror liath 
I believe been carried higher by this single instance 
than by all the blood which hath been spilt on tin* 
stage. — To the poets I may add the priests, whose 
politics have never been doubted. Those of Egypt 
ill particular, where the sacrial mysteries were lirst 
ilevised, well knew the use of hiding from the eyes 
of the vulgar what they intended shouhl inspire 
them with the greatest awe and dread. The mind 
of man is so much more capable of magnifying than 
his eye, tha£ I question whether every object is not 
lessened by being lookiai upon : and this more es- 
j)eciully when the j)assions are concerned : for these 
are ever apt to fancy much more satisfaction in those 
objects which tliey affect, and much more of mischief 
in those which they abhor, than are really to he 
found in cither. 

If executions, therefore, were so contrived tliat few 
could he present at them, they w ould he much mure 
shocking and terrible to the crowd witliout doors 
than at present, as well as much more dreadful to 
the criminals themselves, wlio would thus die in the 
presence only of their enemies ; and where the bolilest 
of lliem would lind no cordial to keep np his spirits, 
nor any breath to tlatler his ambition. 

lidly, The execution should be iu the highest (lo- 
gree solemn. It is not the essence of the thing itself, 
hut the dress and ajiparalus of it, whicli make an 
impression on the mind, especially on the minds of 
the multitmle, to wliom beauty in rags is neu*r de- 
sirable, nor deformity in embroidery a disagreeable 
object. 

Montajgno, who of all men, except only Aristotle, 
seems host to have ninlerslood fiiiman nature, in- 
quiring into tlie causes why death appears more 
terrible to the better sort of people than to the 
nie.aiier, expresses liitnself thus : “ I do verily believe 
that it is those ti’rrihle ceremonies and preparations 
wherewith we set it out that more terrify us than 
the thing itself; a new’ and contrary way of living, 
the cries of mothers, wives, and children, the visits 
of ustonislicd and afllicted friends, the attendance of 
])ale and blubbered sf'rvants, a dark room set rountl 
with huruLug tapers, our beds environed with physi- 
eiairs and divines — in tine, nothing hut gliustUness 
and horror round about us, render it so formidable 
that a man almost fancies himself dead and buried 
already."* 

“ If the imago of death," says (he same author, 
** W'as to appear thus dreailfnl to an army, tliey would 
be an army of whining milksops ; and where is the 
difference but in the apparatus! Thus in the field 
(I may add at the gallows) what is encountered with 
gaiety and unconcern, in a sick bed becomes tbe, 
most dreadful of all objects.” 

In Jlollarid the executions (whicli arc very rare) 
arc incredibly solemn. They are performed in tlie 
area before the stadthouse, and attended by all the 
magistrates. The effect of this solemnity is incou- 
eeivable to those who have not observed it in others 
or fell it in themselves ; and to this perhaps, more 
tliau to any other cause, the rareness of excculioiis 
iu that country is ow ing. 

Now the following method which I sliall veutuis 
to prescribe, as it would include all the three pa‘‘- 
ticiilars of celerity, privacy, aiul solemnity, so ‘ 
it, 1 Ihinli, effectually remove all the evils rompittiue 

• MouUiiyiic, lltisay 19. 
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of, and which at present attend the manner of in- 
llictiiis^ capital punishment. 

Suppose then that the court at the Old Bailey 
was, at the end of the trials, to be adjourned during 
four days ; that against the adjournment day a gal- 
lows was erected in the area before the court; that 
the criminals were all brought down on that day to 
receive sentence ; and that this was executed the 
very moment after it was pronounced, in tlie sight 
and [uesence of the judges. 

Nothing can, 1 think, be imagined (not even tor- 
ture, wliieh I am an enemy to the very thought of 
admitting) more terrible than such an execution; 
and I leave it to any man to resolve himself upon 
reiiection whether such a day at the Old Bailey or a 
holidiiy at Tyburn would make the strongest im- 
pre^'sioii on the minds of every one. 

'J’lhus I have, as well as lam able, Hnished the 
tasrf wliicli I proposed ; liave endeavoured to trace 
th/ evil from tlie very fountain-head, and to show 
uJence it originally springs, as well as all the sup- 
)/es it receives, till it becomes a torrent, which at 
/resent threatens to bear down all before it. 

And here I must again observe, that if the former 
part of this treatise should raise any attention in the 
legislature, so as effectually to put a stop to the 
luxury of the lower people, to force the poor to in- 
(lu'itry, and to provide for them when industrious, 
the latt<‘r part of iny labour would be of very little 
use ; and indeed all the pains which can be taken 
ill tills latter part, and all the remedies whhdi can 
he devised, without applying a cure to the former, 
will lie only of the palliative kind, wliieh may patch 
up tlie disease and lessen the bad effects, but never 
can totally remove it. 

Nor, in plain truth, will the utmost severity (o 


offenders be justifiable unless we ta^e crery possible 
method of preventing the ufilfiice. Nemo ad aup- 
plicia exigenda provenit^ nisi gui remedia conaumpsit, 
says Seneca,* where he represents the governors of 
kingdoms in the amiable light of parents. The 
subject as well as the child should be left without 
excuse before he is punished ; for in that caso alone 
the rod becomes the hand either of tho parent the 
magistrate. 

All temptations, therefore, are to he carefully 
moved out of the way ; much less is the plea of 
necessity to be left in the mouth of any. This plea 
of necessity is never admitted in our law ; “ but 
the reason of that is,” says lord Hale, “ because it 
is so difficult to discover the truth.” Indeed, that 
it is not always certainly false is a sufficient scandal 
to our polity ; for what can be more shocking than 
to sec an industrious poor creature, who is able and 
willing to labour, forced by mere want into dis- 
honesty, and that in a nation of such trade and 
opulence 1 

Upon the whole, something should be, nay, must 
be done, or much worse consequences than have 
hitherto happened are very soon to be apprehended. 
Nay, as the matter now stands, not only care for the 
public safety, but common humanity, exacts our 
edneern on this occasion ; for that many cart-loads 
of our fellow- creatures are once in six weeks carried 
to slaughter is a dreadful consideration ; and this is 
greatly heightened by reficeting that, with proper 
care and proper regulations, much the greater part 
of these wretches might have been made not only 
happy in themselves, but very useful members of 
the society which they now so greatly dishonour lA 
the sight of all Christendom. ’ 

* De Cleroeotia, Ub. ii. Frugnu . 
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LOVE IN SEVERAL MASQUES: 

A COMEDY. FIKSr ACTED IN 1727. 

Nec Veneris Pliarctris niacer est, nec Lampade fervet; 

Iiide laces ardent; vuuiuut a doU) saciitaB. — Juv. Sat. 6. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGUE. 

Madam— Your Ladyship’s known ^dness gives my pro- 
sumption the iiopes of a pardon, forH^elixing to this slight 
work tliu name of a lady whose accurate judgment has long 
been the glory of licr own sex, and the wonder of ours : especi- 
ally, since it arose from a vanity to which your indulgence, on 
tlio first pcrustil of it, gave birth. 

I would not insinuate to the world, that this play passed free 
from your censure ; since I know it not free from laults, not 
otie of which esca^ied your immediate penetration. Immediate 
indeed I for your judgment keeps pace with your eye, and you 
comjirehend almost faster than others overlook. 

'I’his is a i»erfeciion very visible to all who aro admitted to 
the honour of your convcrNatioii : since, from those short inter- 
vals you can be sup^stnl to have had to yourself, amid the 
iniportnuities of all tne jKjlim admirers and nrofessors of wit 
and learning, you arc cap.ible of instructing the pedant, and 
are at once a living confutation of those morose schoolmen who 
would confine knowledge to the male part of the species; and 
a shining instance of all those perfections and suiter graces, 
wliich N:itiiro has confined to the female. 

Hut I olTeiul your Ladyship, whilst I please myself and the 
reader ; therefore I shall only beg your leave to give a sanction 
to this Comedy, by informing the world, that its representation 
was twice honoured with your Ladyship's presence ; and am, 
Mith the greutc.st respect, Madam, your Ladyship’s most ol)e- 
dient, most humble servant, HENRY HELDING. 

PREFACE, 

I BEi.tKvx few playahave ever adventured into the world under 
greater disadvantages than this. First, as it succeeded a comedy 
which, for the coiifinuetl space of twenty-eight nights, rccejveil 
as gr»*at (and as just) applauses as ever were be«owed on the 
English Theatre; niid, secondly, as it is co-temporary with an 
entertainment which engrosses the whole talk and admiration 
of the town. 

These were difficulties which 8«*med rather to require the 
superior force of a Wyclierly or a Congreve, than of a raw and 
unexperienced pmi (for I believe I may lioast tliat none ever 
uppearwl so Ciirly on tlie stage). However, such was the can- 
dour of the audience, tho play was received with greater satis- 
faction than I should have promised myself from its merit, had 
it even precedeil tl»e Provoked Husband. 

Hut after having returned thanks to the spectators, I cannot 
rest till I have been in some measure grateful to the jarformers, 
A.S for Mr. Wilks and Mr. Cibber, I Ciiuiiot suiliciently ac- 
knowledge their civil and kind behaviour previous to its repre- 
sentation. How advautagcHtusly Iwth they and the other 
personages set off their respective parts at that time, lurs been 
spoken of by much politer and better judges than myself. 

l.astly, I can never express my grateful .sense of the good 
nature of Mrs. Oldfield ; who, though she had contrHct«^ a 
slight indisposition by her violent fatipie in the part of Lady 
Tuwnlcy, was prevailed on to grace that of Lady Matchless; 
vhicli jdaceil her in a light so far inferior to that which she 
liiid in the other. Nor dol owe less to her excellent judgment 
•liowii in some corrections, which I shall for my own sake con- 
ceal. Blit the ravishing ])erfcctions of this Indy are so much 
the admiration of every eye, and every ear, that they will re- 
gain fixed in the memory of many, when these light scenes 
shall Ih) forgotten. 

prolooue, occasioned by this comkov’s sdccxf.dino that ok 
THK provoked husband. — SPOKEN BY MR. MILLS. 

As when a Raphaol’s master-piece has been. 

By the astonislTd judge, with rapture seen ; 
bliouUl some young artist next his picture show. 

He 8])eaks his colours faint, his fancy low; 

Though it some beauties has, it still must fall, 

Comliar’d to that, which has exceU'd in all. 

So when, by an admiring ravish'd ago, 

A ftmslTd piece is 'plauded on the stage. 

What bite, alas 1 must a young author share, 

Who, deaf to all entreaties, ventures there ? 

^et, too, too certain of his w'eaker cause. 

Ho claims nor equal merit nor applause. 

Jvomparo ’em not ; should favour do its most. 

He owns, by the comparison, he ’s lost. 

Liglit, airy scenes, his comic muse displays, \ 
ar from tho buskin's higher vein he strays, t 
By humour only catching at the bays : * 

Hiimour, still free from an indecent flame, 

it raise your mirth, must raise your shame. 

’» the bane to ridicule 
Aud only cliarms the libertine or fool ; 


Nought shall offend the fair one’s eark to-day, 

Which they might blush to hear, or blush to say. 

No private character these scenes expose. 

Our bard at vice, not at the vicious, throws. 

If any by his pointed arrows smart, 

Why did lie Iwar the mark within his heart ? 

Since innocently, thus, to please he aims, 

Some merit, surely, the intention claims ; 

With candour, critics, to his cause attend ; t 
Let pity to his lighter errors bend, v 

Forgive, at least; but if you can, commend.) 

Dramatis Pkrson/k.— IF tmaorc, Mr. Mills; iifcrtfo/, Mb. 
Wilks; Malvil, Mr. Bridokwater; Lurd Formtl, Mr. Grii^ 
fin; Rattle, Mr. Cibber; Sir Positive Trap, Mr. Harper; 
Sir Apish Simple, Mr. Miller; Lade Matvhleit, Mrs. Old- 
riKLD ; Vermilia, Mrs. Porter ; Helena, Mhb. Booth ; Lada 
Trap,yieA.VL<MVL\ Catc/uf, Mrs. Mills.-SCENE, LONDON. 

ACT I. SCENE I. — ThePiazza — Merital, Malvil. 

Mer, Mr. Malvil, good morrow ; I thought the 
spirit of champagne would have lengthen’d your re- 
pose this morning. 

Malv, No, sir, the spirit of something else dis- 
turbs my mind too much ; an unfortunate lover and 
repose are as opposite as any lover and sense. 

Mer, Malapert simile! What is there in lifel 
what joys, what transports, which flow not from the 
spring of lovcl The birth of love is the birth of 
happiness, nay even of life ; to breathe without it is 
to drag on a dull phlegmatic . insipid being, and 
struggle imperfect in the womb of nature. 

Malv, What in the name of fustian *8 beret 
Mer, Did you not see the Lady Matchless last 
night If what ecstacies did she impart, even at a dis- 
tance, to her bcliolders ! 

Malv, A beautiful, rich, young widow in a front 
box, makes as much noise as a blazing star in the 
sky ; draws as many eyes on her, and is as much 
criticised on in the polite world, as the other in the 
learned. With what envious glances was she at- 
tacked by the whole circle of belles ! and what 
amorous ones by the gentlemen proprietors of the 
toupet, snuff-box, and sword-knot! 

Mer, Nor could all this elevate her to the least 
pride or haughtiness ; but she carried it with an air 
not conscious of the envy and adoration she con- 
tracted. That becoming modesty in her eyes ! that 
lovely, easy sweetness in her smile ! that graceful- 
ness in her mien ! that nobleness, without affecta- 
tion, in her looks ! in short, that one complete charm 
in her person ! — Such a woman as this does as much 

mischief amongst the men of sense 

Malv, As some beaux do amongst the women of 
none. But, by your speaking so feelingly, I should 
suspect some mischief here. [Claps Merital’s breast, 
Mer, Why that fort is not impregnable to the bat- 
teries of a fair eye ; but there is a certain beautiful^ 
rich, young virgin who keeps guard there. 

Malv, Ha! she is a blazing star indeed; where 
does she livet or rather, where is she worshipped 1 
and in what street is her temple 1 

Mer, I have described her, and sure my picture is 
not so bad as to require its name under it. 

Malv, But it is so good, that I am afraid you 
hardly took nature for a pattern. 

Mer, Thou art always endeavouring to be satirical 
on Uie ladies ; pr’ythce desist ; for the name of an 
ill-natured wit will slightly balance the loss bf their 
favour. Who would not prefer a dear smile from s 
pretty face-- 
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Malv. To a frown from an ugly one.- But have I 
never seen this incstitnahle ? 

Mer, No, sir, the sun has never seen her but by 
peeping through a window ; she is kv^pt as close as 
a jealous Spaniard keeps his wife, or a city usurer 
his treasure ; and is now brought to town to be mar- 
ried to that gay knight, Sir Apish Simple. [culty. 

Malv, You have a rival then, there’s one diffi- 

Mer. Ay, and many difficulties, which, in love, 
are so many charms. In the first place, the young 
lady’s guardian, Sir Positive 'frap by name, is an 
old precise knight, made up of avarice, folly, an ill- 
bred surliness of temper, and an odd fantasti(* pride, 
built on the antiquity of his family, into which he 
enrols most of the groat men he ever heard of. The 
next is his lady, who is his absolute empress ; for 
though he be monstrously morose to the rest of the 
world, he is as foolishly easy and credulous to his wife. 

Malv, And she, I suppose, is as easy to the rest 
of the world, as imperious to liim. 

Mer, Then my mistress is made up of natural 
spirit, wit, and fire ; all these she has improved by 
an intimate conversation with plays, poems, ro- 
mances, and such gay studies, by wdiieh she has ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the polite wrorld with- 
out ever seeing it, and turned the confinement of her 
person into the enlargement of her mind. Lastly, 
my rival, — but his character you know' already. 
And these are my obstacles. 

Malv. But w'hat objection does the old knight 
make to your pretensions 1 

Mer, Several. My estate is too small, my fiitber 
was no baronet, and 1 am — no fool. 

Malv. ThoH(! are weighty objections, I must con- 
fess: to evade the first you must bribe his lawyer, 
to coiKiuer the second, purchase a title— and utterly 
to remove the last, plead lover. 

Mer. Kindly advised. But wfiat ^sllceesg are you 
like to reap from that plea with Vermilia? 

Malv. Why faith ! our aflair is grow'ii dull as a 
chancery suit ; but if it be much more prolix, my 
stock of love will be so far exhausted, that I shall 
be like a coutestod heir, who spends his estate in 
the pursuit of it, and, when his litigious adversary 
is overthrowMi, finds his possessions reduced to a 
long hnvycr’s bill for more than he is able to pay. 

Mer. But then your fates will be different, the 
one condemned to starve in a prison, the other to 
surfeit in matrimony. Though, by what 1 see, you 
are in little <l;uiger of bringing matters to that issue. 

Malv. Hast thou seen 1 Come, perhaps yon have 
discovered what, indeed, her late coldness gives me 
reason to fear. 

Mer. Whatl 

Malv. A rival. 

Mer. Ha, ha, ha! you certainly are the most un- 
fortunate in your temper, and most an ^iiemy to 
yourself, of any man in the world. Be asstired, Jack, 
that if after what has passed between you, so long a 
service, and so many apparent signs of tlie sineercst 
passion on your side, and such a manifest recejitioii 
of it on hers, she jilts you; yet she has rid you of 
the greatest pest in nature. 

Male. *Sdeath ! could I reason thus with myself, 

I might think so, but I love her above my reason. 

I see my folly and despise it, and yet cannot shun it. 

Mer. Well, you are the first in the class of ro- 
mantic lovers. But, for ray part, I would as soon 
turn chyraist, and search for the philosopher’s stone, 
as a lover to run headlong bcfoie an ignis fatuiis, 
that fli^s the faster the more it is pursued. 

Malv. These are the known sentiments of you light, 
gay, fluttering fellows ; who, like the weathercock, 
never flx long to a poi.*vt, till you are good for nothing. 


Mer, And you platonic lovers, like the com- 
pass, are ever pointing to the same pole, hut never 
touch it. 

Malv, You are a sort of sportsmen who are always 
hunting in a park of coquets, where your sport is 
so phuity, that you start fresh game before you have 
run down the old. 

Mer, And you arc a sort of anglers ever fishing 
for prudes, who callously steal and pamper up their 
vanity with your lUlts, but never swallow the hook, 
Malv. But hast thou then discovered anything in 

Vermilia’s conduct, that 

Mer, That makes me confident you will never 
gain her, so I advise }’ou to raise the si(‘ge ; for you 
must carry that garrison by storm, and, I know, you 

have not so much bravery in love 11a, amuze- 

mciit! is not that Wisemore t 

SCENE II.— WlSKMORE, Mf.kmwl, Malvii., 
Wisem. Mr. Merital, Mr. Malvil, your humble 
servant ; I am fortunate, indeed, at my first arrival, 
to embrace my friends. 

Malv, Dear Wisemore, a thousand welcomes ; 
Wtial propitious wind has drove th(‘e to town t 
Wisem. No wind propitious to my inclination, I 
assure ye, gentlemen ; 1 had taken leave of thi: 
place long ago, its vuuieties, hurries, and superficial, 
empty, ill-digested pleasures. 

Mer. But you have seen your error, and, like 
relenting nun, who had too rashly taken leave of the 
world, are returned to enjoy Ihj pleasun-s again. 

Wmni. No, Mis business, business, geutlemeii, 
that dragstne hither; my pleasures lie another way. 
a way little known to you gentleiinMi of the town. 

Malv. Not so little known as you ime.gine, Ned, 
nor hav<^ you been supposed alone these three jears 
iu the country. 'Tis no secret that you have had 
the conversation o f — — 

Wisem. The wise, the leanied, the virtuous. 

Books, sir, have been mostly my companions, ,*l 
society preferable to that of this age. Who would 
coiiveiwj with fools and fops, whilst they might en- 
joy a Cicero or an Epictetus, a Flato or an Aristotle 1 
Who would waste his afternoon in a eofiee-bous(% 
or at a toa-table, to be entertained with si-andal, 
lies, balls, operas, intrigues, fashions, flattery,' non- 
sense, and that swarm of impertinences which com- 
pose the common-place eh:d of the world t Who 
would bear all this, did he know the sweets of re- 
tirement 1 

Mer. Let me s\irvey tliee a litth^ that I may be 
cort.'iiu you are my old frieiul inetamorpbos(*d, ami 
no apparition. 

Wisem. Look ye, sirs, of all places in the w’orlil 
my spirit would never haunt this. London is to nu* 
what the country is to a gay giildy girl, pampered 
up with the love of admiration ; or a young heir just 
leaped into his estate and chariot. It is a inistrt'ss, 
whose imperfections I have discovered, and east oif- 
I know it ; I have been a speetator of all its scenes. 

I have seen hypocrisy pass for religion, madness fur 
sense, noise and scurrility for wit, and riches for the 
whole train of virtues. Then I have seen folly be- 
loved for its youth and beauty, and reverenced xor 
its age. I have discovered knavery in more forint 
than ever Proteus had, aud traced him throng i 
them all, till I have lodged him behiud a counter, 
with the statute of bankruptcy in his hand, and a 
pair of gilded honis in his pocket. 

Mer. and Malv. Ha, ha, ha ! , 

Wisem. I know the folly, foppery, and childis i* 
ness of your diversions — I know your vices too. ^ 
Malv. And hast practised tliem to my .Kj 

Wisem. So much the more have they contrac e 
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myhatP. Oons! Tf I do not crot ont of this vihi 
town in throe days, I shall got ont of the world in four. 

Mcr, But what earnest business lias drove thee 
hither now, so much against f!iy will! 

Mulv. Tie is married, his wife lias draw'll liim 
hither, and he is jealous. 

Mer. Or are you in laiv, and have been Vid down 
this morning hy a fat serjeant or solieitor! 

Malv. He has been writing^Iihilosopliy, ancl is 
come to town to publish it. 

IVisrm, J have been studying follvi and am come 
to town to publish it. I know that title will sidl 
any jirotluetions, or some of your modern jioel.s who 
hardly merit that name by their works, would merit 
it by starving. 

Mer, But they deal not so openly with the world, 
for they ])romise mueli tlio’ they perform little. Nay, 
I've sometimes seen treatises wh(?re tlie author has 
put all liis wit ill the title-page. 

Wisem. AVhy, faitli, and jiolitic enough; for few 
readers now lo<»k farther than the title-page. 

Mer. But pr’ythee what is this errand of folly, as 
you are pleased to t('rni iti 

Wisem. O beyond conception ; T shudder with 
the apiirehension of its being known. But why do 
I fear it! bdly or vice must be of a jirodigious 
height to overtop th(< crowd; hut if it <lid, tin* tall, 
overgrown monster would be admired, and, like 
Ollier monsters, mirieh tlio possessor. I sc(? your 
W(uuen hav(* gone through with the t.rausforniatioii 
and <lress like us, nay, they frecpient cotfee-houses 
too ; I ivas frightened from one just now by l*.vo 
girls ill paduasuay coats and breeches. 

Mfifr. II a, ha, ha! these were two beaux, Ned. 

Wisem. So mueh the greater transformation, for 
they had a])paiently more of tin; woman than the 
man about tlumi. But, perhaps, by thrnn this am- 
phibious dress may he a sigiiiiicant ealculatioii ; for 
I have known a beau with evm’vthing of a woman 
but the sex, riml nothing of a man besides it. 

Mo/n. They will esteem you for that assertion. 

Wisem. Why, ay, it may recommend them to the 
tea-liihles. I'or the natural perfeetions of onr sex, 
and the unnatural aeipiisitions of her own, must be 
a ran? compound to make a w'oman’s idol. 

Mer. Sure, ncvi'r was a man so altered ! Do not 
affect singularity this way; for in tow'ii w'C look on 
none to be so great a fool as a philosopher, and there 
is no fool so out of fashion. 

WLsem. A certain sign fools are in fashion. Philo- 
sophy is a true glass, which shows the im]>erfcctions 
of the mind as plain as the other of the body ; and 
no more than a true glass can he agreeable to a town 
constitution. 

Mer. So, here eomesone wiio w'ill bit your taste — 
SCENE III.— Rattle. 

liatth. Merita), Malvil, a buss, dear boys. Ha! 
hum ! what figure is that ! [more. 

^fer, Mr. RattJe, pray know my friend Mr.WTse- 

Rattle. That I will gladly. Sir, I am your most 
obedient, luitnble servant, sir. 

Sir, I am very much yours. 

Rattle. 'NVell, I know' you wall be witty upon me, 
but since the towm will blab, I will put on the ar- 
mour of assurance, and declare boldly, that 1 am 
very, very deeply in love. 

Malv» A bold declaration, indeed ! and what may 
require some assurance to maintain, since it is ten to 
four thou hast never spoke to this new mistress, nay, 
perhaps, never seen more of her than her picture. 

Rattle. Her picture! ha, ha, ha! who can draw 
the sun in its ineridiau glories! Neither painting, 
poetry, nor imagination can form her »rnage. She 


I is young and hlofiming as the s])ring, gay and teeni- 
! ing as the hummer, ripe and rich as the autumn. 

Malv. Thy chymistry has from that one virtue 
extracted all the rest, I very modestly suppose, 

Mer. You know, Harry, Malvil allow’s the sex no 
virtues. 

Rattle. That’s because they allow him no favours 
But to express my mistress’s worth, in a word, and 
prove it too — She is the lady Matchless. 

Wisem. Ila ! [Aside, 

Mcr. But what hopes can you have of succeeding 
against the multitudes whicli swarm in her drawing- 
room ! 

Rattle. Pugh ! Tom, you know I liave succeeded 

j against greater multitudes before now and she 

i is a Avomun of excellent sense. 

Wisem. You fix your hopes on a very sound 
fuuudatioii, sir ; for a w'omaii of sense will, un- 
douhlcdly, set a just value on a laced coat, which 
qualiHcation is undeniably yours. 

Rattle. Sir, as I take it, there are other qualifica- 
tions appertaining to 

Wisem. But none preftuahlc in the eyes of some 
women, and the persons of some men, sir. 

Rattle. I believe she will find some preferable in 
the person of your humble servant, sir. 

Wisem. Say you so ! then know', sir,‘ I am your 
rival there. [me, sir! 

Rattle. Rival, sir! and do you think to supplant 
I think to maintain my ground, sir. 

Mer. And is this the folly you are come to tow'H 
to publish t For a philusopljer to go a w'idow- 
hunling, is a folly with a >engeance. 

TT7.sc/M. [Aside.] Am I become a jest! I deserve 
it. Why did I eome bilh(‘r, hut to be laughed at by 
all the world ! my friends will deride me out of 
love, rny eiKMiiies out of revenge ; W'ise men from 
their scorn, and fools from tludr triumph to see me 
bt'come IIS great a fool as themselves. [To them.] 
I see, hy your mirtli, gentlemen, my company gro*vs 
tedious, so I ’m your humble servant. 

SCENE IV. — Methtal, Malvil, Rattle. 

Mer. Nay, dear Ned. 

Rattle. Vvhat (pieer bundle of rusticity is that! 

Mer. A man of admirable sense, I assure you. 
Your hopes in the w idow' now are not w'orlh mucl;. 

Rattle. Pugh ! there ’s a rival indeed I besides, I 
am sensible that I am the happy he whom she lias 
chosen out of our whole sex. She is stark mad in 
love, poor soul! and let me alone when 1 lune 
made an iinju'ession, I tell ye, sirs, I have had ofi- 
port unities, 1 have had encouragements, I liave had 
kisses and embraces, lads; but, mum. Now, if you 
tell one word, devil take me if ever I trust you witli 
a secret again. 

Male. You will pardon me, Harry; but if I believe 
one word of it, inav I never know' a secret again. 

Rattle. I am glad of that ; my joy makes me 
blab, but it may be for tlie lady’s liouoiir not to have 
it Ixdicvcd. ‘ 

Male. Ay, faith, and for the honour of her sense 

Rattle. I pumped Sir Apish, as you desired ; it 
seems, all malters are agreed ou with the old tolks ; 

has notliiug now’ but to get his mistress’s own 
consent. 

Malv. Tliat’s only a f(»rm ; ]Miss says yes now 
after licr father, as readily as after the parson. 

Rattle. Well, well, I thank fate my mistress is at 

her own disposal. , t i- 

Mcr. Ami did you not tell bir Apish I was his 
rival! voii can keep a secret. 

Rattle. O iiiviol.ibly to serve a friimd, and pro- 
vitled thi'ie be an iuirigue in the case. I love 
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intrif^ues so well) 1 almost think myself the son of 
one. 

Mah, And to publish them so well, that had you 
been so and known it, your supposed father would 
liavc known his blessing, and the world his title. 

Rattle, But why should you think I canH keep a 
secret 1 Now, upon my honour, I nevex publish any 
one’s intrigues but my own. 

Male, And your chai'acter is so public, that you 
hurt nobody’s name but your own. 

Rattle* Nay, curse take me, if I am ashamed of being 
publicly known to haye an affair with a lady, at all. 

Male, Not but you should be ashamed of boast- 
ing of affairs with ladies, whom it is known you 
never spoke to, [has affairs. 

Mer, There you are too hard on him, for Rattle 
Rattle, And with women of rank. 

Male, Of very high rank, if their quality be as 
high as their lodgings are. 

Rattle. Pr’ythee, Malvil, leave this satirical, ill- 
natur’d way, or, upon my word, we pretty fellows 
shall not care to be seen in your company. 

Mer. You must excuse him, he is only envious of 
your success ; and as the sinih^s of a mistress raise 
your gaiety, so the frowns of a mistress cause his spleen. 

Rattle. Do they! But you and I, Tom, know 
better: for, curse me, if it be in the power of the 
frowns of the whole sex to give me an uneasy mo- 
ment. Neither do I value their smiles at a pinch of 
snuff. And yet, 1 believe, 1 have as few of the first, 

and as many of the last, as 

Mer. How! how! not value the widow’s smiles 1 
Rattle. Humph ! they are golden ones. 

Male. Here’s a rogue would persuade us he is in 
love, and all the charms he can find in his mistress 
are in her pocket. 

Rattle. Agad, and that opinion is not singular. I 
have known a fine gentleman marry a rich heiress 
with a vast deal of passion, and bury her at the 
month’s end with a perfect resignation. 

Male. Then his resignation seems to me much 
more apparent than his passion. 

Rattle, You fix his passion on the wrong object ; 
it was her fortune he was so violently enamoured 
with, and had that been demanded of him, agjid, he 
would have had no more resignation than a lawyer 
to refund his fee. 

Mer, I am of Rattle’s opinion ; for if this was 
not the general notion, how would some celebrated 
toasts maintain their 6clat, who, considered out of 
the light of their fortune, have no more charms than 
beau Grin out of his embroidery t 

Rattle, Or my lady AVrinkle out of her paint. 

Mer, And again, others be neglected who have 
every charm but wealth. In siiorr, beauty is now 
considered as a qualihcatiun only for a mistress, and 
fortune for a wife. 

Malv, The ladies are pretty even with us, for they 
have learnt to value good qualities only in a gallant, 
and to look for nothing but an estate in a husband. 
Rattle, These are rare sentiments in a platonic lover. 
Mm', Well put. How can a man love, wiio has 
so ill an opinion of the sex 1 

Male, Merital, you are always touching the 
wounds of your friends, which are too tender to 
endure it, [morningt 

Mer. Well, gentlemen, are you for the Mall this 
Rattle* With all my heart. 

Male. I have business, but will meet you there. 
Rattle. Gad, that's well thought on, I must call 
on some ladies, but they lie in our way. 

Male, Ay, your ladies commonly lie in every- 
body’s way. [James’s. 

Mer. Touwill find me in the Mall, or at St. 


SCENE V— Merital, Lord Formal. 

Mer, Ha ! here’s a fool coming, and he is unavoid- 
able. My lord, your humble servant ; to see you at 
this end of the town is a miracle, at so early an hour. 

Form, Why, positively, Mr. Merital, this is an 
hour wherein I seldom make any excursions farther 
than my drawing-room. But, being a day of busi- 
ness, I have rid down two brace of chairmen this 
morning. I have been, sir, at three milliners’, two 
perfumers’, my bookseller's, and a fan-shop. 

Mer. Ha, ha, ha! a vci'y tiresome circuit. 

Form, It has exagitated my complexion to that 
exorbitancy of vermeille, that I shall hardly reduce 
it to any tolerable consistency under a fortnight’s 
course of acids. 

Mer. I think, my lord, it is hardly worth while to 
he concerned about natural colours, now we are 
arrived at such a perfection in artificial. 

Form. Pardon me, AVe have, indeed, made some 
progress in red, but for your pale colours, they must 
be acquired naturally ; your white washes will not 
subdue cherry cheeks. 

Mei\ O, if that be the malady, I would prescribe 
to the gentlemen a course of rakery, and to the ladies 
a course of vapours. 

Form. Well, positively, going into a bookseller’s 
shop is to me the last of fatigues, and yet it is a 
necessary one : for since the ladies have divided 
their time between cards and reading, a man, to be 
agreeable to them, must understand something of 
books, as well as quadrille. 

Mer. I am afraid, if this humour continue, it will 
he as necessary in the education of a pretty gentle- 
man to learn to read, as to learn to dance. 

Form. Why, I’ll tell you how I do. By going to a 
bookseller's shop once a month, 1 know the titles 
and authors of all the new books : so when I name 
one in company, it is, you know, of conseqinujee 
supposed I have read it : immediately some lady 
pronounces sentence either favourable or not, acconl- 
ing as the fame of the autlior, and her ladyship’s 
cards, run high or low, then good manners en- 

rols me in her opinion. 

Mer, A very equitable court of justice truly. 

Form, Heading, sir, is the worst thing in the 
world for the eyes ; I once gave into it, and had in 
a very few months gone through almost a dozen 
pages in Cassandra. But I found it vastly impaired 
the lustre of my eyes. 1 had, sir, in that short time 

perfectly lost the direct ogle But I lose time 

for 1 am going to make a visit just by a I 

presume, you hear that I intend sliortly to quarter my 
coat of arms t 

Mer. 'J'lic world, niy lord, is rather amazed liow 
my lord Formal has so long withstood such tempta- 
tions. • 

Form. AVhy truly I have had as many temp- 
tations as any man. But I have ever laid it down as 
a maxim, that a wife should he very rich. Men who 
do not know the world will talk of virtue and 
beauty. Now, in my opinion, virtue is so scarce, 
it is not worth the looking after; and beauty so 
common, it is hot worth the keeping. 

Mer. Do you think a fine woman so trifling a 
possession, my lord 1 

Form, Wliy a fine woman is a very fine thing 

and so is a fine house, I mean to entertain 

your friends with : for they, commonly, enjoy both, 
with the additional pleasure of novelty, whilst they 
pall on your own taste. 

Mer, This from you, my lord, is surprising* Sure, 
you will allow some women to be virtuous. 

Form, O yes. I will allow an ugly woman lo 
be as virtuous as she pleases, just as 1 will a p' ^ 
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man to be coTctous. Bnt beanty in the hands of a 
virtuous woman, like gold in those of a miser, pre- 
vents the circulation of trade. 

Mer, It is rather like riches in the possession of 
the prudent. A virtuous woman bestows her favours 
on the deserving, and makes them a real blessing to 
the man wlio enjoys her ; whilst the vicious one, 
like a squandering prodigal, scatters them away; 
and, like a prodigal, is often most despised by Uiose 
to whom she has been most kind. 

Form, This from the gay Mr. Merital is really 
very surprising. 

Mer, Yes, my lord, the gay Mr. Merital now 
stands candidate for a husband. So you cannot 
wonder that I would persuade the ladies of my good 
principles, which may engage some or other to 
chuse me. 

Form, It will as soon engage a country borough 
to chuse you parliament-man. But I must take an 
abrupt leave. For the sweetness of your conversation 
has perfumed my senses to the forgetfulness of an 
aifair which, being of consequential essence, obliges 
me to assure you that I am your humble servant. 

SCENE VI. — Mehital alone. 

Prince of coxcombs \ 'sdeath ! 'tis in the mouths of 
such fellows as these, that the reputations of women 
suiter ; for women are like books. Malice and envy 
will easily lead you to the detection of their faults ; 
but their beauties good judgment only can discover, 
and good nature relish. And woman, that noble 
volume of our greatest happiness. 

Which to the wise affords a rich repast, 

Fools only censure from their want of taste. 

ACT II. SCENE I.— Lady Matchless’j Howe, 
— Lady Matchless, Yeumilia. 

Match, U poll my word, Vermilia, yon wrong me, 
if you think noise, equipage, or lliittcry give mo any 
real pleasure ; it is, indeed, a pleasing triumpli for a 
prisoner eloped, to reflect on her past confinement 
and present freedom ; freed from that torment, an 

injurious husband ; one who but he is gone, and, 

1 hope, to heaven. 

Verm, That ’s a generous wish, my dear ; and yet 
I believe it is the wish of many whose husbands 
deserve a worse })lacc. 

Match, You mean, during the life of a bad hus- 
band ; but those prayers then flow more from self- 
interest than generosity ; for who would not w'ish 
her spouse in heaven, when it was the only way to 
deliver herself out of a hell 1 

Verm, True, indeed. But yours arc the efforts 
of pure good nature ; you pray for the happiness of 
your tyrant, now you are delivered out of his powder. 

Match, Ah ! poor man ! since I can say nothing 
to his advantage, let him sleep in peace ; my revenge 
shall not be on his memory, but his sex ; that part 
of it which I know would follow his example, were 
they but in his place. 

Verm, You have opportunities enough of revenge 
and objects enough to execute it upon ; for, I think, 
you have as many slaves in your assemblies as the 
1 rench king in his galleys. 

Match, Why, really, I sometimes look on my 
drawing-room as a little parliament of fools, to 
which every different body sends its representatives 
Beaux of all sorts. The courtly lord, who addressei 
with a formal, well-bred dlBsimulation. The 
aii^y Sir Plume, who always walks in tlie minuet- 
step, and converses in recitativo. [beauty 

Verm, And is a Narcissus in everything bu 


Match, Then the robust warricr, who proceeds 
ly way of .storm or siege. The lawyer, who attacks 
me as he would a jury, with a cringe, and a lie at the 
jp of his tongue. The cit, who would cheat me by 
ivay of bargain and sale. A nd — your settling country 
squire, who would put my life into half his estate, pro- 
ided I would put his whole family's into all mine. 

Verm. There is a more dangerous, though a more 
ridiculous fool than any of these, and that is a fine 
gentleman, who becomes the disguise of a lover 
worse than any you have named. 

Match, O, ay ; a man of sense acts a lover just as 
Dutchman would a harlequin. He stumbles at 
every straw we throw in his way, which a fop would 
ikip over with ease. 

Ver, But pray, my dear, what design have you in 
dew from all these lovers t 
Match, The very design Nature had when she 
'ormed them — to make fools of them. 

Verm, But you will not be surprised, if I admire 
that you give tlic least encouragement to the finest 
gentlemen. 

Match, Indeed, I approve your remark. Why, 
it proceeds from this reason, — that of love, like 
other fevers, is only dangerous to a rich constitu- 
tion, and therefore I am cautious of giving a distem- 
per which I do not intend to cure ^for I have no 

absolute intention ever to marry again. [swear. 
Verm. Nor absolute resolution against it, I dare 
Match. To say the truth, I cannot positively atfirra 
I have : nor, if I had, am I confident I should^e able 
to keep it. For, when Sir William died, I made a 
secret resolution never to run a second hazard : but 
— a — at the year’s end I don’t know liow — a— I had 
like to have fallen into the snare again. 

Verm, Well, and by what lucky chance delivered! 
Match. The very night before our intended mar- 
riage I flew away to London, and left my poor dis- 
appointed swain to vent his passion to the wind. 
Verm. 0 what a profusion was there of sighs, 

vows, prayers, oaths, tears, and curses ! And so 

you are fled to London as a place of security against 
love-debts 1 I know not why it is, but certainly a 
woman is the least liable to play the fool here ; per- 
haps the hurry of diversions and company keep the 
mind in too perpetual a motion to let it fix on one 
object. Whereas in the country, our ideas are more 
fixed and more romantic. Courts and cities have 
few heroes or heroines in love. 

Match, Ah! Vermilia, let the jealous husband 
learn from me ; there is more danger in woods and 
purling streams than in an assembly or a playhouse. 
When a beauteous grove is your theatre, a murmur- 
ing cascade your music, nature's flow ery l.nidscapes 
your scene, heaven only the spectator, and a preity 

fellow the actor the Lord knows what the play 

will be. 

Verm, But I hope this five months’ absence has 
restored you to a perfect statu quo. 

Match, Had he pursued his conquest then, I am 
afraid I should have fallen before him ; but he has 
^ven resolution time to rally, and I am now so 
fortified against him, that all hie attacks would prove 
in vain. 

Verm, Be. not too confident, for I have heard 
military men say, that a garrison, to be secure, 
should have its works well manned as well os strong. 

SCENE IF.— To them Catchit. 

Catch, [Madam, your ladyship’s coach is at the 
door. 

Match. Come, my dear, by this, I blUeve, the 
park begins to fill. 

, Vtrm. I am ready to wait on you, my dear. 
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Catcliit, if Mr. jNIalvil comes, you may tell him 
wliere I 'm gone. 

Catch, Yes, minliun. 

SCENE ITT. — Catchit ahnc. 

Catch, Well, sure nature has not a more ridiculous 
creature than a jealous lover. Never did a lady in 
niy profession get more by forging smiles and fa- 
vourable expressions from a mistrt'ss, than I, by 
making Mr. Malvil believe mine values Itim less 
than she does. He has j)romised me a diamond 
ring to discov('r his ri\al. Ay, hut how shall I <lis- 
cover his rival, when he has none 1 Hum! suppose 
I make him one ! Ay, but that may make mischief; 
well, hut that must make for me. Widl then. Hut 
who shall this rival be'* Ha! Mr. .Alerital is a fa 
vourite of my lady, and is often here. There is an 
appointment too between him and Helena to meet 

here at five my lady will he at Inune too. Now 

if I could but persuade Malvil that that assignation 
was meant with him ! considerbuj . 

SCENE IV.— Malvil, CATriiiT. 

Malv, Your servant, pretty .Mrs. Catchit. Mliat 
is that pretty head of yours meditating cut 

Catch, AVhatever it be, sir, it is for your seivice ; 
you will be the death of me, you will. I am always 
contriving, and i)lotting, and studying, and lying, 
and swearing, for you. 

Malv. And you shall see no end of iny gratitude. 

Catdi. Nor no beginning either, I am afraid : you 
are in my debt at least five liundred pound at the 
rate of a guiiv'a a perjury : if 1 had earried them to 
Westminister-hall I had made a better bargain. 

Malv. Let mci enjoy tliat dear cold mistress of 
thine, and thou shall he jiaid. 

Catch. I fear that ’s an uncertain condition. 

Malv, Ha! what say you"? 

Catch. Why, sir, I s;iy that 1 say, sir, that 

you have the prettiest ring on your finger there. 

Malv, 'Sdeath ! do not torture me. 

Catch, It sparkles so sweetly. 

Malv, (’orne, you have dis(!ov(‘r(?d something. I 
have a rival then. Vennilia is ajilt. 

Catch. Yes, marry, have you. 

Malv. I3e cpiiek, dear tormentor. 

Catch, Well, it is the pretti(‘st ring I ever saw. 

Malv. Here, take it, take anything, tell me hut 
all thou know^est. 

Catch. O your servant, sir; well, you are a 
charming man, and one can deny you nothing. I 
have made such a discovery. 

Malv. O dear, dear rogue? ! 

Catch, This very morning, has my lady been 
praising a certain genlhunan with such raplur<!S ; 
running him over from head to foot with so much 
admiration and fondness! then every now and then. 
Catchit, (says she) don’t you think him an anger? 
Hum ! a very dark one (says I). Did y»m ever see 
such eyes, 8uc!h teeth, such a mouth? (says she). In 
my opinion, they are all very poor (says I). Then 
such a shape ! such an air (says she) ! Why, ay, 
the man would do for a danciiig-inaster (says I). 
Lud ! Madam, (says I) would you would tliink of 
poor Mr. Malvil, (And, to he sure, the tears stood 
in my eyes when I said it.) O no (says she), I will 
think of none hut Merital. Then (says I) 

Malv, Torments and furies ! Merital! 

Catch. My mistress doats on him, and has ap- 
pointed to meet him. 

Mah, How? where? when? 

Cfitch. ‘Here, at five. 

Mah. ’Stleath ! 'fis impossible. 

Catch Tl may be imjawsible, perhaps ; but it true. 


Malv. Merita! a villain ! Vermilia a jilt? — Then 
the whole w'orld’s an illusion. 

[ Walks and speaks disorderly. 
D’ye hear ; do not diselose ji w ord of tliis to any one 

Catch. You may (iepond on me, sir. 

Male. But where’s Vennilia? 

Catch, (ioiie to the ])ark with Lady Matchless. 

Male. Be secret, and he diligent, and you shall 
not repvuil your pains. 

Catch. Not whilst you have jealousy in your 
head, and money in your pocket, sigiiior. Well, 
liow this aliair will end 1 know not; Init I am sure 
the beginning has been good. [Kisses the ring. 

SCENE \. — Sill Positive Trap’s House. — Lady 
Trap, Hr.LKNA. 

llcl. To bo sold ! to he put up at auction! to he 
disposed of, as a ])i(‘ce of goods, by way' of bargain 
and sale ! 

Trap. Niece, niece, you are. ilea It with, as a piece 
of rich goods; you arc to he disjiosi'd of at a h'gli 
price; Sir Positive understands the world, and will 
make good conditions for you. You will have a 
young g<‘ntleman, and a pretty gimtleman. 

Hcl, Yes*, if a good estate can make a pretty 
geiiT.ienian. 

Trap. Sooner than a pretty gentleman ean make a 
good estate. The pretty gentlemen of our age know 
better how to sjiend, lliaii to get one. 

Met. Well, w'ell, madam, my own fortune is 
sullieient to make tlie man I love happy. And he 
shall he one whose merit is his only riches, not 
whose riches are his only merit. 

Trap. The man yon love ! O impudence ! I w'ould 
be asliamed, w’ns I a y oung woman, to be even thouglit 
to have an indecent passion for a jiarticular young 
fellow. 

llcl. I would, indeed, be a>.hame(i, W'as 1 an old 
AVoman, to be known to have an iiideeinit passion for 
all fellows in general. 

'Irap. Amlacions ! dare you reflect on me ? on ni,' 
for fclloAVs! Avho am notorious for my ahhorrem e of 
that beastly sex. The young wommi of our iigf, 
are enough to put one out of countenance. 

llcl. Youth, madam, ahvays w ill }nit age out of 
couiitenanee in beauty, usage will youth in Avisiloni ; 
therefore pray, aunt, don’t you pretend to llie one, 
and 1 '11 resign all jiretensions to the other. 

Trap. Do you think you have so much beauty 
then, miss ? 

Hcl. I think I have enough to do so small an 
execution; and, I am sure, 1 leave enough to please 
myself, and him I desire, to ]de:\s<* ; h't the rest of 
the world think w hat llu'y will, ’tis not Avortli my 
care; I have no ainhilion to he toasted in every 
company of men, and roasted in every assembly of 
W'omen: for the envy of the Avomen is a necessary 
consequence of the admiration of the men. 


SCENE YT . — To thcniy Siu rosiTivn Trap. 

Sir Pos. AVhat lie are you telling? lial 
Trap. .Tustify me, deary, justify me; your nifce 
says I hnA’e an imlecent passion for your whole sex. 

Sir ]*ns, I'liat I Avill, by tin* family of the Traj)S* 
So far from that, hussy, she hates our Avliolc sex ; 
she has hardly a decent passion for her oavii hus- 
band, because he’s a man. [uncle* 

llel. Y'oii have hit the nail on the head, my 
Sir Poa. Hussy, hussy, you are a disgrace to 
the family of the Trajis. 1 can hardly believe 
Nicodiunus Trap to have been your grandfather, bit 
Gregory your fatlier, and Sir Positive your uncle. 
Ilel. Surfeiting genealogy ! ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Poa. Do you ridicule your uncesto'*8, the 
lustiious race of Traps 1 
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1UU No, Sir : I honour them bo fur, that I am 
rosolveil not to take a fool into the family. 

Sir Pos. Do you mean Sir Apish, rniiixT Do 
you call a baronet a fool, and one of so ancient a 
house 1 Hussy, the Simples and the Traps are the 
two ancientest houses in Enj,dand. Don’t provoke 
me, don’t provoke me, I say ; 1 ’ll send for Sir Apish 
immediately ; and you shall be wedded, bedded, and 
exeeut<rd in half an hour. 

Jlel, Indeed! exeeutcidt 0 barbarous! 

Sir Pos. These ^irls love 2 )l!iin-dealing. She 
wants it in jniris naturalihits. [Pntf aside. 

Trap. Had you heard her jvist now, you would 
have thon^,ht her ripe for anything ; I protest she 
made me blush. 

Sir Pos. O monstrous! make my lady wife blush! 

Ucl. She who did that, I am sure, was ripe for 
unyllnng. 

Sir Pos. Hussy, you are no Trap ; you have no- 
thing of the Traps in you. The midwife put a cheat 
on Sir Gregory. 

Tr(fp. I liave wondered how a creature of such 
principles could spring up in a family so noted for 
ihti purity of its women. 

Sir J*os. She shall eltange her name to-morrow ; 
prc'pare to receive Sir ..Vpislj, for this is the last day 
of your virgijiity. 

Hid. Do you look on my consent as unnecessary, 
then I for he has never made any addre«se.s to me. 

Sir Pos. Aildr(‘sses to you! Why I never saw 
my lady there ’till an hour before our marriage. I 
made my addresses to her father, her father to his 
lawyer, the, lawyer to my estate, which being found 

a Smithlield ecpiivalent the bargain was struck. 

Addressing quotha ! W'hat need have; young people 
of addressing, or any thing, till tht‘y come to un. 
flresslngl 

Trap. Ay, this courtsliip is an abominable, dia- 
holii-al practice, and the jiarent of nothing hut lies 
and llait<*ry. The lirst who used it was the Serpent 
to l)'’guilo Eve. 

Sir /’os. Oonsl and it hath beguiled above half 
the women since. I hope to see the time, when a j 
in.ui may carry his daughter to market with tlie 
Maine lawful authority as any other of his cattle. Hut 
for you, madam, to-morrow 's your wedding-day ; I 
h;ne said it, and I am positive. 

Jfel. Yes. Hut know^ uncle of mine, that I am 
a W'oman, and may be as positive, as y ou ; and so 
your servant. [in this rage. 

Trap. After her, honey; don’t leave her to herself 

Sir Pos. I ’ll bring her to Inuself, by the right 
hand of lln^ Traps. 

SCENE VII. — La MY Tha? ahne. 

If Helena be Sir Simple’s to-morrow, I have but 
this day for my design on Merital. Some Avay be 
must know my love : Hut should he reject it and 
betray me! why, if he does, 'tis hut denying it 
bravely, and rny reserv’d behaviour has raised me 
such a reputation of virtue that h.e would not be 
believed. Y^et how to let him know ! Should I 
write! that wore too sure a tcstiinoiiy against me; 
Juid yet that’s tlie only way. My niece goes to 
Lady Matchless’s this evening. 1 ’ll make him an 
assignation, in her name, to meet by dark, in the 
dining-room. But how to make it in her name. — 
{^Pauses.) — Ha! I have thought of a way, and will 
about it instantly. 

SCENE VIII. — IIkli^na and Sir Po-sitivk Trap. 

Pci, Don’t teaze me so, dear uncle. I can never 
like a fool, I abhor a fop. 

Sir Pos. But tliere arc three thousand pounds a- 
year, and a title. Do you abhor those, hussy 1 


Ihd. His estate I don’t want, and his title I de- 
spise. 

Sir Pos. \e.ry fine ! very fine ! di'spiso a title » 
hussy, you are no Trap ; Oons! I believe you are na 
woman either. YVhat, would yon take a scandalous, 
sneaking Mister, one who cun't make you a lady t 

Uel. Since nothing else will do, I am engviged by 
all the strength of voavs and honour. 

Sir Pos. Engaged! why Avas not the widow Jilt 
engaged to Mr. Goodland, and left him immediately 
on the arrival of Sir Harry Hich, whom she left again 
for my lord Richmore-1 Never Udl me of engage- 
ments, contracts, and I don’t know what. Mere 
bugbears to frighten children with ; all women of 
sense laugh at them. YT)U are no more obliged to 
stand to your word when you have promised a mon, 
than when ymu have refused Jiim. The law dis- 
solves all contracts without a valuable consideration ; 
or, if it did not, a valuable consideration would dis- 
soh'e the law. 

Uel. Perhaps, sir, I ’ll never marry at all. 

Sir Pos. Hussy, hussy, you have a sanguine con- 
stitution. You will either inarry, or do w orse. 

Uel, In my opinion, I can’t do worse than to 
marry a fool. 

Sir Pos. A very fine notion indeed ! — I must sell 
her soon, or she will go off but as a jiiece of second- 
I hand goods. [Aside, 

SCENE IX. — 7b them, Lady Trap with a letter. 

Trap. O my dear, see wiiat good luck has presented 
us with. A biter from your niece to Merital. 

Sir Positivk reads. 

** Dear Sir,— Thin afU'rnooti my utidc will be tibrond, 
to-monow I uin iatendi’il far Sir Api^h. I need say no more 
th.in at six this e%<Miini' you will find in the diiiin^'-room, 
yours— II m.knx. 

“ F.S. I sUuU he. iilom*. and in the dark ; ask tio qnestiout, 
but cttnie up direct ly.” 

But, deary, this is not her hand. 

Trap, bo you think, child, she wmuld not disguise 
it a« nuieh us possible 1 

Sir Pos. I smelUt. 1 see it. I read it. ’Tis her 
hnud with a witness. See here, thou vile daughter 
of Sir Gregory. An assignation to a man. 

Tlcl. Insniiportable ! to confront me with a 
forgery. 

Sir Pos. Ybiiir owm forgery, hussy, [hand. 

Trap. Hut, really, it does not look very like her 

Sir Pos. Let me see, hum! ’tis not exuctlj, very, 
very like. Methinks ’tis not like at all. 

[Loohinp throuqh spectacles. 

Trap. Tliis may he sonn* eouiiteiieit. I wimld 
engage my honour she is iniioceiit. Cojiy it over 
before your uncle, my dear, that will he a conviction. 

Sir Pos. Copy it over before Sir Positive, luissy. 

' Uel. Hring pen, ink, and paper there. Y'ou shall 
not have the l(*ast pretence to accuse me. 

Sir Pos, I W'oiild not liavc thee guilty for tne 
world. I would not have such a disgrace tall on om 
noble and amdent family. It might leiuicr us ridi- 
culous to every upstart. 

[ Here a sct'vant brincfs pen, & c. IT i: i nN a writes. 

Trap. O liorriblc! write to a man! Had I held 
a pen, at her age, with that design, my hand would 
have shook so that I should have spilt my ink with 
the hare apprehension. 

Ilel. Now, sir, be convinced, and justify me. 

[Givinp the letter teith the copy to Sir Pos, 

Sir Pos. TIum-c is, indeeil, no resemblance. 

Trap. Are you blind 1 They are botli alike to a 
’ [Taking themt 

Sir Pos. To a dot. Her hand to a dot.* I *11 seiif 
for Sir Apisli immediately. I smell it ; a rank plot I 
I Biiieli it. 
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llel. You have out-faced me bravely Ix'forc Sir 
Positive. You may not, perhaps, do so before an 
impartial judge. 

SCENE X.' — Lady Tt^ap alone. 

It is strange tliat women should contend for wit 
in a husband winui they may enjoy such an advan- 
tage from having a fool. 

SCENE XL — St. James^.^ Park. — Lady Match- 
less, Vermilia, Merital, Rattle. 

Mer. Indeed, Vermilia, it is very barbarous in 
you to torment poor Malvil so. Don’t you think, if 
you sliould drive him to any desperate extremity, 
you would have a great deal to answer for*? And I 
assure you, by words he has lately dropped, I fear 
he lias some such design. 

Uattle. Don’t you imagine, u idow, that an hum- 
ble servant of yours is in as mu<'h danger t 

Match. If lie be, I wish him a safe deliverance. 

Verm. Would he have me helieve liirn mad 
enough to run his neck into om* noose, because I 
am not mad enough to run iiiino into a worse 1 No, 
no. You all use tliost; words — ropes, daggers, 
Kwords, ami [listols — only as embellishments of 
speech ; or, if you have any design by them, it is to 
frighten us, not injure yours<dves. 

Match. But I am resolved not to be alarmed 
with threats. Let mo see a gallant fairly swinging 
— and then — I’ll say, poor Strephon, alas! he did 
love. f reason. 

Mer. Yon might justly say, he liad more love than 

Verm.. AVhy do you attempt then to persuade us 
into so despicable an opinion of your reason I 

Mer, Malvil says, that’s the surest way to your 
love : and that the lower wc arc in your opinion of 
our sense the higher wo are in your favour. He 
compares those to two scales, of whhdi us the one 
rises the other falls. 

Match. And, upon inyword, he is in the right; for 
who expects wit in a lover, any more than good 
music in an English opera, or common sense in an 

Italian one 1 'I'hey are all three absolute farces. 

Not but I would have the creature be a little rational 
and able to divert one in the sullenness of a iminkey 
or a ])aroquet ; so as to sing half a favourite song, or 
read a new play, or fill up a party at (pjadrille. 

Mer. As a chair does at a country dance, or a 
country justice a chair at a quarter-sessions. 

Match, Right, A lover, when he is admitted 
to cards, ought to he solemnly silent, and observe 
the motions of his mistress. He must laugh Avheri 
she laughs, sighwdien she siglis. In short, he should 
be the iiadow of her min<l. A lady, in the ])r<*sence 
of her lover, should never want a I<ioking-gIass ; as 
a beau, in the presence of his looking-glass, never 
wants a mistress. 

3/err. Since a lover is sueli a ridiculous thing, 
madam, e’en turn one into a husband. 

Match, Ah I the very name llwows me into the 
vapours-— 

Battle. It is a receipt which has cured many a 
vapoured lady of my ac(piaintance. 

Mer. But, Lady Matchless, what would you say 
to a lover who should address himself to your rea- 
son, and try to convince you of the principal end in 
the formation of woman, and the benefits of matri- 
mony ; from tljc lights of nature and religion, dis- 
close to you the system of platonic love, and draw 
his pretensions from his wisdom, and his arguments 
from his philosophy 1 

Match, ^f he had more philosophy than love I 
should advise liim to seek his cure from that. But if 
he had to re love than pliilosopliy — nicrcy U])on him ! 


Mer. Then you have just such a lover arrived. 
Match, Bless us! 'Tis not Seneca's ghost, I hope, 
Mer, No, *tis the ghost of a de])arte(l beau, in the 
habit of a country ’squire, with the sentiments of an 
Athenian philosopher, and the passion of an Arca- 
dian swain. 

MaU'h, This must bo Wisemore. [Aaide, 

Verm, A motley jiiece, indeed. I fancy, my dear, 
there is as ridiculous a variety in this one, as in all 
the rest of your admirers. 

Uattle, Variety enough : for by his dress you 
would imagine lie c:iine from North Eriezland, and 
his manners so(?m pi]>ing Jiot from the Cape of Good 
Match. Fi(*! you rally. [Hope, 

Mer, Why, positively, the poor man is an apter 
object of pity than of raillery, and would better 
beiromc an elegy than a lauqiooii. He look’d as 
melanclioly, as ill-natur’d, ami as absurd, ns 1 ’v(; 
seen a young poet who could not outlive the thinl 
night. [liv’d the third night. 

Battle. Or an old bridegroom who has oiil- 

Verm. Dear .Matchless, let us turn ; for 1 see one 
coming whom I would avoid. 

Mer. You won’t he so cruel ! I 'll discover you. 
Verm. Do : and I will revenge myself on you to 
Helena, 

SCENE XII.— Malvil, Merital. 

Malv. Who are those fine ladies yon’ parted from? 
Mer. Some of Rattle’s acquaintance. 

M( Iv. Was not Vermilia there ? 

Mer. She was. 

Malv. Do you act friendly, M<‘ritiil 1 
Mer. Ay, faith! and very friendly ; for 1 have been 
jileuding your cause w'ith the same earnostm'ss as if 
I had been your counsel in the affair. 1 have been 
a sort of jiroxy to um. 

Malv, Confusion! [/ts/dc. 

Mer. Why, thou art jealous, I believe. Come, 
do we dine together ? 

Malv. 1 am engaged, but will meet at five. 

Mer. Nay, (hen I am engaged, and to meet a 
Malv. A mistress at five ! [mistress. 

Mer. Ay, sir, and such a mistress! — But I see 
something has jmt you out of humour: so I will not 
expatiate on my happiness ; for 1 know lovers are, of 
all ereaturi's, the most subject to envy. So your servant. 

SCENE Xin.— Malvil o/one. 

Malv. And tlum shalt find they are subject to rage 
too. Do you laugh at your successful vilUiny? Yet 
his open carriage wmuld persuade me has no ill 
design. This morning too lie told me of another 
mistre.ss. But that may he false, and only intended 
to blind my suspicions. Tt must be so. Verniilia’s 
fond expressions, her appointment, his denying her. 

0 they are glaring proofs! and I am now convinced. 
Yet all these ap[)oaranees maybe delusions. Well, 

1 will once more see her. If I find her innocent, I 
am happy ; if not, the knowing her guilt may cure 
my love. But anxiety is the greatest of torments. 

In doubt, as in tlie dark, things sad appear. 

More dismal and more horrid than they arc. 

ACT III. SCENE T.— Lady aMATciiLESs’^ 

— Malvil, Vermilia. 

Mavl, How have I deserve<l this usage, 

By what htdiaviour of mine have I provoked you to 
make me that desjiieahle thing, the dangler after a 
woman who is carrying on an affair with another man 
Verm. An affair, sir ? 

Malv. You know too well the justice of niy 
!Usaliou, nor am I a stmiigcr to your soft, languid - 
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ing fondness, your wanton praises of my rival, of 
JMerital, your walking in the Tark, your appoiiit- 
nieiit with him. 

Verm, 0 jealousy, thou cliild and bane of love ! 
rash, dreaming madman, eould you awake from your 
errors, and see how grossly you abuse me, if you had 
the least spark of iiumanity left, it would raise a 
dame of horror in your soul. 

Malv, O, it were wt)rse than ten thousand deaths 
to tiinl I have wrong’d you, and I would undergo 
them all to prove you innocent. 

Verm, To think you innocent, I must think you 
mad. Invention cannot counterfeit any other excuse. 

Malv, A relleetion on your own conduct, madam, 
will justify every part of mine, but my love. 

Venn, Name not that noble passion. A savage 
is us capable of it as tlioii art. And do you tax me 
with my love to Mcritall 11c has as many virtues 
as thou hast bleniislies. The proudest of our sex 
might glory in bis addresses, flu; meanest might be 
as)iam(;(I of thine. Cjo, curse tliy fate, and nature, 
which has made thee an object of our scorn : but 
thank thy jealousy, which has discovered to thee 
that thou art the derision of a successful ri\al, and 
my aversion. 

SCENE II. — Malvil, C\t( hit. [Mah ’. stands as 
in a maze. \ 

CntrJi. O gemiiii! sir, what *s the matter t I met 
my mistress in the great (‘st. rage. 

Malv, You know’ enough imt to have asked that. 
Ilcn‘, take this h'tter, ami, when Merital eomes to 
his aiipointimuit, you udll find an opjiort unity to de- 
liv(;r it liim. lie sun; to do it before he sees your 
mistress ; for I have eont lived a sclieme in it that 

will ruin liim for ever with her, You will deliver 

it carefully '{ 

i'iitvh. Yes, inde('(l, sir. 

MtiU\ And learn what you can, and come to my 
lodgings to-morrow moiiiing'-'-take this kiss us an 
earnest of v Init I ’ll do for you, 

S(U'1NE III. — Catouit rtiunc. 

Catch, Alethinks 1 longtoknowf W'hat this si heine 
is, 1 must know, and 1 w ill know'. ’Tis but w’afer- 
sealed. I’ll open it and read it. Ilut h(;re arc the 
ladies. 

SCENE IV". — Lady Matctii.ks.s, A’kumii.ia. 

Match, 11a, iia, ha! and so the creature has taken 
a (it of jealousy into his head, and has been raving 
most tragically! Don’t look so dull, dciir; wliat, 
because lit; gives himself airs, will yon give yourself 
till' vapours i 

Verm. 1 am concerned only that 1 should ever 
have favoured him in rny opinion. 

Match. Indeed, you liave no cause : for you have 
revenge in your own liaud, since nolliingbui matri- 
mony will cure his phromey. 

Verm. Wliitrli euro wduui I afFonl him, may I — 

Match. O no oatlis, no iniprccatit is. Hut, if 
any, let it he this. When next you are iiudined to 
forgive him, maybe he so stubborn not to ask it; 
that, 1 am sure, is curse enough. 

t erm. Nay’, but rlear Aiatchless, do not rally me 
on that subject. 

Match, Is there any subject fitter for raillery 1 
the wise, you know, have always made a jest of love. 

V^erm, Yes, and love has made a jest of tlio w’ise, 
who seem to have no othi'r (piarrel to it, hut that 
they are the least successful in it. 

Match. Nay, if you are an advocate for love, I 
8li:dl think 

Venn ^Vhat t 


Match. That you are in love. [teazing 

Verm, AVell, you are a censorious, iil-natured^ 

Match, Don’t be out of humour, child. 1 tell you 
the fellow’s your own. 

SCENE y.—To them, Hattlk. 

Rattle. Ladies, your liumble servant. 

Mutch. O, you are most opportunely come, for 
poor Vcrmiiia is horridly in the vapours, and you 
are, we know, a skilful physician. 

Rattle. But what signilics skill in the pliy sician, 
when the patient w ill not take his advice i 

Verm, When he mistakes the disease, Ins advice 
is not like to be safe. And, I assure you, 1 never 
was less in the vapours than now. 

Match, That's a dangerous symptom; for, when 
a sick lady thinks herself well, her fever must be very 
high. 

Rattle. Pox take her! would she w.is dead! foi 
slie ’s ahvays in my way. [Aside, 

Verm. This is acting physicians, indeed, to per- 
suade me into a distemper. 

Rattle. 1 believe, madam, you are in very little 
danger. But, widow', tlie whole tow n wonders you 
are not surfeited with so much courtship. 

Verm. Courtship, Mr. lluttlc, is a dish adapted to 
the palate of our sex. 

Rattle. But there is a second course more agree- 
able, and better adapted to a lady’s palate. Ct.urt- 
ship is but a long, dull grace to a rich entertainment, 
both equally banes to sliurp-set appetite, and e(]ualiy 
out of fashion ; the b(;au-monde say only BenedU ite, 
and then fall on. 

Match, Nt>; courtship is to marriage, like aline, 
avenue to an old falling mansion beaut itied with a 
painteil front; but no sooner is the <loor shut on 
us, than wc discover an old, shabby, out-of-fashioued 
hall, whose only oniaim'iits are a set of branclin.g 
stag’s horns lamentable emblems of matrimony. 

SCENE VI. — L,\1)Y Matchlkkk, Lord Formal, 
Hattlf. 

Form. lindies, 1 am your most obedient, and oh- 
setpiiotis humble servant. Mr. Battle, 1 am your 
devoted. 

Rattle. 'I'hat ’s an overstrained compliment, my 
lord : we all know you are entirely devoted to the 
ladies. 

Match. Thai’s an ovm-strained compliment to us ; 
for we must be all proml of so elegant a devote ! 

Form. Your ladyship has infused more pride into 
the ingredients of my iialurediy that oiu’ word, than 
ever was in them sinee their tirst miiigliiig inlo inan. 
And if my title, or the opinion wliieh the w'orhl lias 
(I will not say justly ) eoneidved of me, can jvjidm’ 
me agieealile to the fountain of beauty, I would, 
with pleasure, tlirow olf all «illier canals, and let the 
pure current of my joys How from her alone. 

Match. That were u; draw' the envy of tlio wholi* 
w’orld on me; and wmdd be as umeasonable as a 
desire to monopolise the light ot the sun. 

Form. As your lady s)iiji says, I have been com- 
pared to the sun. But the comparison will break, if 
juirsued ; for t lie sun slnneson all aliki*; whereas ruy 
iiitiuencc wamhl be strictly conlineil to one centre. 

Rattle. Methinks, my lord, you W’ho profess good- 
breediug should he less particular before ladies. 

] crw/. O, we may excuse particularity in a lover; 
besides, Lord Fonual is so pcndect a master of good- 
breeding, that if lie lauuelied a little out of the com- 
mon road, thi; world would esteem it a precedent, 
and not an errur, , 

Match. D, w e shall never ont-shino tlie court ot 
Fvanee, till Lord Formal is at the head of /cif ajfairss 
de beitii niu/ule. 
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Form, Your ladyship's compliineiUs are such an 
Inundation, that they hurry the weak return of mine 
down their stream. Rut, really, I liave been at some 
pains to inculcate principles of j^ood-breedinjf, and 
laid down some rules eoncerniiij^ ilistanca*, submis- 
sion, ceremonies, laughiiij^, sigliing, ogling, visits, 
affronts, respect, pride, love. 

Verm. Hus your lordship published this book^ 

It must be mightily read, for it promises much 

And then the name of the author — 

Hattie. [AsUle.^ Promises notliing. 

Form. Wliy, I am not determined to print it at 
all : for there are an ill-bred set of people called 
critics, whom I have no great notion of encountering. 

SCENE VII . — To them^ Siu Positive Tiiav, Sin 
Apish Simple, Helena. 

Sir Pos. Ladies, your humble servant ; your ser- 
vant, gentlemen. 

Match. You are a great stranger, Sir Positive. 

Sir Pos, Ay, cousin, you must not take our not 
visiting you ofteiier amiss, for I am full of business, 
and she there, poor girl, is never easy but when she 
is at home. The Traps are no gadding fainilv, our , 
women stay at home and do huaiiiess. [lieve. 

Rattle. [ylsiV/c.] Their husbands’ business, I bc- 

Sir Pos. They are none of our fidgeting, flirting, 
flaunting lasses, that sleep all the morning, dress all 
the afternoon, and card it all niglit. Our daughters 
rise before the sun, and go to bod with him: The 
Traps are housewives, cousin. AVe leach our 
(laughters to make a pic instead of a curtsy, and 
that good old English art of clear-starching, instead 
of that heathenish gambol called dancing. 

Form. Sir, give me leave to presume to ask your 
pardon. 

Sir Apish. AVhy, sir father of mine, you will not 
speak against dancing before the ladies. Clear- 
starching, indeed ! you will pardon him, madam. 
Sir Positive is n little d la canipnyne. 

Sir Pos. Dancing begets warmth, Mhich is the 
parent of wantonness. It is, sir, the great-grand- 
father of cuckoldom. 

Form. O inhuman ! it is the most glorious inven- 
tion that has been coruteived by the imagination of 
mankind, and the most perfect murk that distinguishes 
us from the brutes. 

Sir Pos. Ay, sir, it may serve some, perhaps ; 
but the Traps have always had reason to distinguish 
them. 

Form. You seem to liave misunderstood me, sir ; 

I mean the polite world from tlie savage. 

Match. Have you s(icn the new opera, cousin 
Helena 1 

Ilel. I never saw an opin-a, cousin, • and, indeed, I 
have a great curiosity [on you % 

Form. May I presume on the honour of waiting 

Sir Pos. Sir, sir, my niece has an antipathy to 
music, it always makes her head ache. [ache! 

Sir Apish. Ha, ha, lia ! music; make a lady’s head 

Sir Pos. Ay, and her husband's heart ache too, 
by the right hand of the Traps. 

Form. Pray, sir, who are the Traps'? 

Sir Pos. AVhy, sir, the Traps are a venerable 
family. AVe have had, at least, fifty knights of the 
shire, deputy lieutenants, and colon(*l8 of the militia 
in it. Perhaps the Grand Mogul has not a nobler 
coat of arms. It is, sir, a lion rampant, with a wolf 
couchant, and a cat courant, in a field gules. 

Form. It wants nothing but supporters to be very 
noble, truly. 

Sir Pfv. Supporters, sir! it has six thousand a 
year to support its nobility, and six thousand years 
losuppon Its anlicpiity. 


Form. You will give me leave to presume, iITi 
with all the deference imaginable to your superiority 
of judgment, to doubt whether it be practicable to 
confer the title of noble on any coat of arms that 
labours under the deplorable deficiency of a coronet. 

Sir Pos. How, sir! do you detract from the 
nobility of my coat of arms ? If you do. Sir, I must 
tell you, you labour under a deficiency of common 
sense. [his lordship. 

Match. O fie. Sir Positive ! you are too severe on 

Sir Pos. Here is a lord then I and what of that! 
an old English baronet is above a lord. A title of 
yesterday ! an innovation ! who were lords, 1 wonder, 
in the time of Sir Julius Ciesarl And it is plain he 
was a baronet, by his being called by his Christian 
name. 

Verm. Cniristen’d name! I n])])rehended, sir, that 
Caisar lived before tlie timepf Christianity. 

Sir Pos. And what then, madam 1 he might be a 
baronet without being a Christian, I hope. Rut I 
don’t suppose our antiquity will recommend us to 
you ; for women love upstarts, by the right hand of 
the Traps. 

SCENE VlII.— To them, AVisemore. 

Wisem. Ha! grant me put icnee, Heaven. Madam, 
if five months' absence has not effaced the remem- 
brance of what has passed Ix'tween us, y ou will re- 
collect me with blushing cheeks. Not to blush now 
were to forsake your sex. 

Match. You have forsaken your humanity, sir, 
to affront me thus publicly. 

Wisem. How was I dereiviMl by rny opinion of 
your good sense ! but London would seduce a saint. 
A widow' no sooner comes to this vile town, than 
she keeps open house for all guests. All, ail aiT 
welcome. Y'our hatchments were at first iiilcndeil 
to repel visitants ; but they are now hung out for 
the same hospitable ends as the bills, “Lodgings to 
let;" with this difference only, that the one invites 
to a mercenary, the other to a free tenement, [here. 

Rattle. This behaviour, sir, will not lx; sulfered 

Sir Apish. No, sir, this behaviour, sir, will not be 
siifn*red here, sir. 

Form, Upon my title, it is not altogether consonant 
to the rules of consummate good breeding. 

Match. Pray, gentlemen, take no notice. 

IlVscvn. 3Iadaiii, I may have been too rude; I 
hope you ’ll pardon me. The. sudden surprise of 
sutrh a sight hurried away my senses, as if I sympa- 
thised with the objects I beheld. But I have re- 
covered them. My reason cools, and I can now' paint 
out your errors. Start not at that word, nor be 
offended that I do it before so many of your admirers ; 
for (ho’ my colours be never so lively, the weak eye 
of their understanding is too dim to distinguish 
them. They will lake th(;m for Jieauties : they will 
adore you for them. You may have a coronet, 
doubtless, A large jointure is as good a title to a 
lord, us a coronet is to a fair lady. 

Match. Ha, ha, ha! witty, I protest, and true; 
for, in my opinion, a Icrd is the prettiest thing 
tlu; world. 

Form. And your ladyship may make him the hap- 
piest thing in the world. 

Wisem. O nature, nature, w'hy didst thou fertn 
woman, in beauty, the master-piece of the crcatloiq 
and give her a soul capable of being caught with the 
tinsel outside of such a fop as thisi this empD* 
gaudy, nameless thing! 

Form. Let int; presume to tell you, that nameless 
tiling will be agreeable to the ladies, in spite of 
envy. 

Wisem. Madam by all that ’s hcavciilyi I 
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you more than life ; would I might not say, than 
wisdom. If it be not in my power to merit a return, 
let me obtain this grant, that you would banish from 
you these knaves, these vultures; wolves are more 
merciful than they. What is their desire, but to 
riot in your plenty 1 to sacrifice your boundless 
stores to their licentious appetites 1 to pay their de- 
spoiidiiig creditors with your gold 1 to ravage you, 
ruin you ; nay to make you curse that auspicious 
day which gave you birth ! 

Form* This is tlie rudest gentleman that ever 
offended my ears since tlicy first enjoyed tiie faculty 
of hearing. [Aside* 

Verm* This is very unaccountable, methinks. 

Match* Lord, my dear, don’t you know he has 
been formerly a beau 1 and was, indeed, very well 
riMteived in his time; Mill going down into the 
country, and shutting himself up in a study among 
a set of paper-philosophers, he, who went in a but- 
terfly, came out a hook-worm. Ila, ha, lia ! 

Omues. Ila, ha, ha ! 

Wisem, When once a lady’s raillery is set a running, 
it very seldom stops till it has exliaust(ul all her wit. 

Hattie. Agad, I would advise you to wa<lc off 
before the stream’s too high; for your philosophy 
will he sure to sink you. 

air Pos*. Ay, ay, sink sure enough : for, by the 
right hand of the Traps, a lady’s wit is seldom any- 
thing hut froth. 

Hattie* 1 have seen it make many a wise esquire 
froth at the mouth before now. [imleed. 

Verm* That must ho a very likely sign of a lover, 
U very, very likely ; for it is a certain sfgn 
of a madman. 

Form. If those are synonymous terms, I have long 
sine«- entered into a state of distraction, 

IVisnn* If I stay, I sliall be mad, indeed. Madam, 
farewell; may Heaven open your eyes before you 
an* shut into perdition ! 

SCKNL IX. — ^Lauy Matcmi.ks.s, Vehmilia, He- 
lena, Loan Fohmal, Sir ro.siTivE, Sir Arisii, 

AM) Kattiij. 

Match. Ila, ha, ha! rustic! Did you ever, ever 
see siieh a creature ? 

Form. No, upon my title; nor am 1 perfectly de- 
terminate Avhat speeies of animals to assign him 
to, unless he he one of those ])arl)arous insects the 
jxdite call country ’srpiires. 

Sir Pos. Barbarous! Sir, I’d have you to kuoAv 
there are not better-iiaturcd people alive. 

lid* [Aside.] 1 am uneasy at this disappointment 
of Merital. — Sir, my aunt w ill be at home before us. 

Sir Pos. So she wMll, chucky. Lookee, cousin, 
you see the Traps don’t love gadiliug. 

Form, May I presume to leatl you to your coach ? 

Sir Pos. Sir, I always lead my niece myself: it’s 
the custom of the Traps. [humble scrA'aiit. 

Form. Sir, your most obedient and obsequious 
SCENE X. — Lady Matchless, Vehmilia, Loud 
Formal, Siji Arisn, and IIattlk. 

Form. If they are all like you, the 'iraps are the 

worst bred family in Europe. [ylstV/c.] 1 presume 

that gentleman has some lieiress with him. 

Sir Apish. Why, she is to be iny wife to-morrow 
morning. 

Match. How, Sir Apish ! this is surprising. 

Sir Apish, Why, indeed, I do not like country 
education ; but then I consider that the towm air 
will produce tOAvn-breeding ; for there Avas Lady 
Rig, who, when first she came to town, nothing was 
ever so aAvkward. But now she SAvitns a minuet, 
and sits you eight and forty hours at quadrille. 

Form. Her ladyship is indebted to my instruc- 


tions ; for it is well known, before I had the honour 
of her acquaintance, she has publicly spoke against 
that divine collection of polite learning written by 
Mr. Gulliver : hut noAv, the very moment it is 
named, she breaks out into the prettiest exclama- 
tion, and cries, O the dear, sw(‘et, pretty little 
creatures! Oh, gemini ! would I had been born a 
Lilliputian ! 

Match. But metliiiiks. Sir Apish, a lady who has 
seen the Avorld should he more agreeable to one of 
your refined taste : besides, I have heard you say you 
like a widoAv. 

Sir Apish. Ahll'amour! a perfect deebtration! 
she is in love with me, mardie! — [Aside.] Ah! 
madam, if I durst declare it, there is a certain per- 
son in the Avorld, who, in a certain person’s eye, is 
a more agreeable person than any person, amongst all 
the persons, Avhom persons think agreeable persons. 

Match. Whoever that person is, she, certainly, is a 
very happy person. 

Sir Apish. Ah ! Mnadam, my eyes sufficiently and 
evidently declare, that that person is no other per- 
son tliaii your ladyship’s oAvii person. 

Match. Nay, all this I have drawn on myself. 

Fortn. Your ladyslup’s eyes are tAVo load-stones 
that attract the admiral ion of our whole sex: their 
virtues are more refined than the loadstone’s; for 
you, madam, attract the golden part. 

Hattie. Come, gentlemen, are you for the opera 1 

Form, Oh! by all means. Ladies, your most 
humble servant. 

Sir Apish. Your ladyship’s everlasting creature. 

SCENE XL — Lady Matchless, Vermilia. 

Verm. And pray, my dear, Avlnit do you mean by 
an additional lover ? 

Match. To deliver my cousin Helena from so de- 
testable a match. She entreated it of me ; and I 
believe 1 have noAV done her business, and am a suc- 
cessful rival. 

S(!ENE XII. — To them, Catcuit. 

Catch. Oh, madam, I haA'e been waiting this half- 
hour for an opportunity! There’s a terrible seime 
of mischief going forwards. Mr. MaWil has been 
(axing me about Mr. Merital ; and so I let drop a 
few Avonls, and so he has taken a fit of jealousy, and 
so see llie eonsequenee. an open letter. 

1 Vr/a. Ha ! it is a challenge ! How came you by it ? 

Cat'll, Why, madam, he had heard that Mr. Me- 
rital had an appointment here, and so he desired me 
to give him this letter, and so, and so 

Verm. And so you had the curiosity to open it? 

Match. Since it has given us an opportunity to 
preAont mischief, you must pardon her. 

Verm. Prevent! No, 1 ’ll further it rather. 

Match. But, my dear, consider here is the life 
of the iunoeent as well as g))ilty at, stake. 

Catch. O, dear, madam, don’t let poor Mr. Me- 
rital suffer for my fault. 

Verm. Your fault ? 

Catch. If you Avill pardon me, madam, I’ll dis- 
cover the Avliole mistake. 

Match. On that condition, I’ll assure your pardon. 

Catch, Why, madam, I had heard that Mrs. 
Helena Avas to be here at five, and so I sent Avord 
to Mr. Jlerital ; and Mr. Malvil coming m at \hat 
time (Avhich was avIicii yoAir ladyship went to the 
Park this morning), 1 dropped a word or tAvo about 
meeting a mistress here ; and so, I suppose, he 
thought it Avas your ladyship: and so, this after- 
noon he gave me a letter, Avliich, I must OAvn, my 

curiosity • 

Verm. Yery fine, indeed ! 

Match. I have a thouglit just risen, which may 
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!urn this ac jidoiit into a very lucky scene of clivcr- 
8 * 01 ), Mistress (’utchit, oau you not clian{(e the 
liatne of Mcrital on the superscription into that of 
’NViseinorel 

Catch. Of madam, I am dextrous at tliose things. 

Match. Come in, then, and I’ll tell you farther. 
Give me your hand, V ermilia : lake my word for it, 
child, the men are very silly creatures ; therefore let 
us laugh at mankind, 

And teach them that, in spite of all their scorn. 

Our slaves they are, and for our service born. 

SCENE Xlll. — Sir Poshivk Thai’’.? House . — 
Lady Trap discovered f and then Mehitai.. 

Trap. Everytliing is prepared ; now is the happy 
hour. 1 hear some steps; *tis surely he. Who's 
there? rny love? 

Mcr. My life! my soul ! my joy! 

Trap. Soft, my aunt Avill hear us. 

Mcr. Oh, name lier not. She is a perfect anti- 
dote to love. Let these blessed moin(’nts be spent 
ill nothing but soft caresses. Oh ! let me breathe 
out my fond soul on thy lips, and let thine own in- 
form thee what I’d say. It wilt, I know, be tender 
as my thoughts. 

Trap. \ Aside. '\ What fools men are to make bustle 
about parti(.*iilar women, when they know not one 
from another in the dark ! 

Mcr. hut say, my life, Avhat method shall I con- 
trive for your escape ? Cousid(;r you are in the jaws 
of wretches, who would, fora little profit, see you 
miserable for ever. 

Trap. I must hlame ray ill-advised boldness, in 
trusting myself alone, even with yon. i fear the 
frailty of my own sex, and the strength of yours, 

Mer, Not infant hab.es can love their tender 
mothers with more innocence. Sure my Helena has 
observed nothing in iny conduct to ground such a 
suspicion on. But let us not trille: go with me 
now; do not trust your aunt; she has cunning 
enough to deceive a thousand Arguses. 

Trap. Nay, you have no reason to aspc’rse my 
aunt; she ahvays speaks well of you, ami I hate in- 
gratitude. [Here III: LENA, enteriof/ irit/i a cand/e, 
overhearing Lady 'ruAi*, blows it outy re- 
tires to the corner of the. seeno.y and listens. 

Mer. ’Tis the aunt herself. What a nose have I, 
to mistake a bunch of liemlock for a nosegay of 
violets! I don’t know' the meaning of this; but I 'II 
try how far she w'ill carry’ it; j)er!i:i])S I may blind 
her suspicions for the future. \ Aside.] — Come, eoine, 
madam, contrive some way for an eseaj^e, or I shall 
make use of the present opj)oriuiiity. My passion 
’<rmst be cooled. 

Trap. \In a low voice.] I’ll call my aunt, if you 
dare attempt. 

Mer, She is here already, madam. Ha, ha, ba! 
did you think I did not know a fiiui woman from a 
green girl? Could not my warm vigorous kisses 
inform yo*i that I knew on whom they were be- 
stowed? You must long since have di.scovered my 
passion for your niece to have been a counterfeit, a 
covering on my llarne for you. he assured, madam, 
she has nothing agreeable to me but her fortune. 
Would you mana.ge wisely, you might secure your- 
self a gallant, and your gallant an (jstate. 

Trap. Could I believe you, sir, it were an affront 
to my virtue. 

Mer. Ah ! madam, whom did you expect just now, 
when, with a languishing sigh, you cried, Who ’s 
llurre t my iove T that ’s not a name tor a husband. 
Trap. Siheo I am discovered, I will own — 

Mer. Li t me kiss away the dear word. — Brandy 
and issafe .iln, by J upiter ! [Asitk, 


Trap. But will you be a man of honour ? 

Mer. [Aloud.] For ever, madam, for ever, whilst 
those bright eyes conquer all tliey behold. The 
devil’s in it if this does not alarm somebody. [Aside, 

Trap. Softly, sir, you will raise the house. 

Mer. [Aside.] I am sure I never wanted relief 
more 

Trap. Ha ! I am alone, in the dark, a bed- 
chamber by; if you should attempt my honour, 
who knows what the frailty of my sex may consent 
to i Or, if you should force me, am I, poor weak 
woman, able to resist ? Ay, but then tliere is law 
and justice : yet you may depcml too fatally on my 
good nature. 

Mcr. Consider, madam, you are in my power 
remember your declaration. I had your love from 
your own dear lips. Consich’r well the temptation 
of sc much beauty, the height of my offcrtjd joys, 
the time, the place, and tiie violence of my passion. 
Think on this, nuuiam, and you can expect no other 
than that I sliould tins moment seize on all niy 
transports. 

Trap. If you should— Heav’n forgive you. 

Mcr. [loader still.] Yet, to convince you of my 
generosity, you are at )our liberty. 1 will do no- 
thing without your consent. 

Tra/). Then to show you what a eonfidence I re- 
pose in your virtue, I vow to grant whate’er you ask. 

Mcr. [rcry lead.] And t(j show you how well 1 
deserve that contidence, I vow never to tempt your 
virtuous ears with love again; but try, by jour 
example, to reduce licentious ])ussioii to pure pla- 
tonic love. 

SCENE XIV. — Helena behind^ with Siu Bosiriva 
with a broadsword. 

Sir Pos. I hear ’em, I hear ’em. 

Trap. Ila! Sir Positive’s voice! Avamit, nor 
think all thy entreaties sliall avail against my virtMe, 
or that it is in the power of all mankind to make m? 
wrong the bcfst, the kindest of husbands. 1 swear 1 
never will, even in thought, more than at this moment. 

Sir Pos, 0 ! incomparable virtue ! what an ex- 
cellent lady have I ! Lights there, liglits. 

bring lights. 

Trap. 0 ! my dear, you are inost8ea.souably eoino ; 
fori was hardly able to resist him. 

Sir Pos. "SV hat’s your business here, sir ? 

Mcr. My usual business, sir, cuckoldorn. My 
design is against your worship’s head and your 
ladv’s heart. 

Sir l*os. A very pretty gentleman ! And so, sir, 
you are beginning with my wife Hrst ? 

Mcr. Yes, sir, the easiest way to the husband is 
thniugh the wife,. 

Sir Pos, Come away, lady wif(‘ ; come 'away, 
niece. Sir, there ’s the door : the lu’xt time I catch 
you here, 1 may , perhaps, teachiyou whut it is to 
make a cuckold of Sir Positive Trap. 

2fel. Assure yourself I ’ll speak to you no more- 

Trap, Augh ! the monster I 

Mcr. Your monster is gone before, madam. — So, 
whilst I am trying to blind the aunt with apreteiiiied 
passion for her, the niece overhears, and she’ll speak 
to me no more ! — There never comes any good o* 
making love to an old woman. 

SCENE XV.— WisEMORE’s iodgings.^-Vlis. aUmc. 

How vain is human reason, when philosophy 
cannot overcome our passions ! when we can 
our errors, and yet pursue them. But if to love J® 
an error, why should great minds be the most s*m 
jeet to it? No, the tirst pair enjoyed it in thw 
state of innocence, whilst er:or was unbuni. 
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SCENE XVI. — Tnhim^ sermnt with a letter, 
Serv, A letter, sir. ( Wise?fi, reads.) 

*• Sib, — Y ou who arc cotibcLoum of beinf? secretly my riva 
in the midst of an intimate fricnUship, will not he Miiri»rise( 
when I licsire that wonl may be cancelled between us, and 
that you would not fail nio to-moiTow at sc-ven in Hyde-park. 

“ Your injured Malvil.” 
What can this mean t Ha ! liere ’s a postscript. 

“ P.S. Your poor colourings of love for another woman, 
which you put on this morning, has coulirmed, not battled, my 
Huspieion. I am eertaiu you hud no mistress to meet at Lady 
Matcliless's but Vermilia.” 

Who brought this letter t 

Sere. A jiorter, sir, who saitl it required no answer. 
TViiSCArt. What am I to think t am I in a dream i 
or was this writ in one “i Sure madness has possessed 
the world, and men, like the limbs of a tainted body, 
universally sliare the infection. What shall 1 do < 
to go, is to ciicounhT a madman, and yet 1 will. 
Some strange circumstances may liavc wrought this 
delusion, which my presence may dissipate. And, 
since love and jealousy are his diseases, I ought to 
pity him, who know by dreadful experience, 

When love in an impetuous torrent flows, 

How vainly reason would its foici; oppose ; 

H url’d down the stream, like llowers before the 
wind, 

She leaves to love the empire of the mind. 

ACT IV. SCENE 1.-»////i/<j Par/c . — Lady ISr.vycii- 
LKSS, Vkioulia, masqued. 

Match. { am sure 1 saw some one hereabouts, 
who, by his posture, actions, and dress, must be 
my swain. Well, \ oriiiilia, tins sure is the maddest 
jiraiik — wi»at will the world say i 

Perm, The world is a eensorious, ill-natur’d 
eiitic, and 1 despise its cavillings, llesides, I am 
now grown careless of everything. <) ! my dear ! 
it is the most valuable privilege of friendship to 
disbnri, hen our secrets into one another’s bosoms — If 
you knew those ofmiuo — 1 am sure you would pity me. 

S(M')NE II . — To f/icmt Wiskmohe. 

Matr/i. 1 do pity you, indeed, for sure to be in 
iovt; 

Wisein. Is to be foolish, mad, miserable — Tube 
in love is to be in Indl. \ Adruncinf/ from behind.] 
Match, Do you spiaik from experience, sir ? 

Wisem. Erorii sad exfierience. — I have been in 
love — so monstrously in love, that, like a bow over 
bent, 1 am now relaxeil into an opposite extreme — 
and heartily liate ^our whole sex. 

Match. Door Canb'iiio! ha, ha, ba I be not so dis- 
i-onsolute, YOU may yet Hud your Lucinda. [nessl 
IF/.s'c/u. No, slie lias lost lierself — and in a wilder- 
Match. How, in a wilderness ‘1 
ir/.sc, Ay, in that town ! that worst of wilder- 
nesses ! where follies spread like thorns ; where 
men act the part of tigers, and women of croco- 
diles ; where vice lords it like a lion, and virtue, 
that plueuix, is so rarely seen, that she is believed a 
fable — lint these sentiments do not please you, so, 
Jiray leave me. 

Verm. Our company, sir, w’as your own choice. 
Match. And now you have raised our curiosity, 
you shall lay it. 

Wuem. 1 would have raised the devil sooner, and 
sooner would I liave laid him. — Y"our curiosity, 
madam, is a sort of a liydra, which not even Her- 
cules can tame ; so, dear ladies, Leave me, or I shall 

puH off your sham-faccs 

Match. You would repent it, heartily, if you did. 
Perhaps so.— I believe, indeed, you show 
the best part of you. 


Match. You would ivc half your soul to see the 
best part of me. 

Wisem. llalf-a-crowii I will. The best sight to 
me is your back, turn it, and away ; you lose your 
time, indeed you do. AVhat can sucli" as you with 
a plain honest man like me 1 Co, seek your game i 
the beaux will begin to yawn presently, ami sots re- 
turn home from their debauches ; strike in there, 
and you make your fortune, at least, get a dinner, 
which you may want by staying liere. 

Match. Do not be angry, dear rustic — for we are 
both enamoratas as well as you— nay, perhaps, I am 
so with yourself. Hang constancy, .you know too 
much of the world to be constant, suye. 

Wisem. 'Tis from a knowledge of the world, 
madam, that I am constant— — I'or I know it has 
nothing wliich can pay me for the exchange. 

Match, Come, come, you would have more modern 
notions, if you knew tliata certain woman of fortune 
has some kind of thoughts of you ; and 1 assure you 
1 am not w hat I seem. 

Wisem. Faith, madam, 1 should not. Grandeur is 
to me nauseous as a gilded pill ; and fortune, as it can 
never raise my esteem for the possessor, can never 
raise my love. My heart is no place of mercenary 
entertainment, nor owns more tJian one mistress. Jts 
spacious rooms are all, all hers w ho slights and despises 
it. Yes, she has abandon’d me, and I will abandon 
myself to despair ; so, pray, leave me to it, for such 
ns you can have no business with the unhappy. 

Match. Generous, worthy man! [Aside. 

Romantic nonsense! I tell you, I am a -woman of 
family and fortune, perhaps beauty too, and so 
violently enamoured of your humour, tliat I am 
afraid my life is in your power. 

Wisem. Would your tongue was in my power, 
tlio’ I question, even tlieii, the possibility of stop- 
ping it. I wonder the anatomy of a woiiiuii’s 
tongue does not enable our modern philosophei*« 
to discover a perpetual motion. To me, the Tuikish 
yawl at an onset, the Irish liowl at a funeral, or the 
Indian exclamation at an eclipse, are all soft music 

to that single noise. It lias no likeness in nature 

but a rattle-snake: the noise as odious, and the 
viMiom us dangerous. 

Match. But, like a rattle-suake, it gives you warn- 
ing, and, if you w ill front the tlaugcr, you must blame 
your own prowess if you smart for it. 

Wisem. The serpent practises not half your wiles. 
He covers not his poison with the cloak of lo> e. Like 
lawyers, you gild your deceit, and lead us to misery', 
whilst we imagine ourselves pursuing hapiniiess. 

Match. lla,ha, ha! Fiipicd malice! you have lost an 
estate for w^ant of money, and a mistress for want ot wit. 

IFwem. YIethinks, either of those ])osscssions 
should be maintained byjuster titles. — In my opi- 
nion, the only title to the tirst slioubl lie right, and 
to the latter, merit, love, and constancy. 

Match. Ha, ha, ha! then know, thou romantic 

?ro, that right is a sort of knight-crraiit, w hom W'e 
have long since laiighetl out ot the world. JMerit 
is demerit, constancy d illness, and love an ont-of- 
fashion Saxon word, wliich no polite pi‘rson under- 
stands— Lookee, sir, pullout your purse to a lawyer, 
and your snuff-box to a lady, and I warrant you 
carry your point with both. 

Wisem. The purse may', indeed, win the liiwyet, 
but for the other, you must depend on chance. You 
W'cll teach*us a certain mcthoil to gain that 
fickle, airy, imaginary mistress, Fortune, whose 
emblems you are. For your favours are as blindly 
bestowed, as fickle in their duration-j — and, like 
Fortune, you often curse him most to whom you 
seem most kind. 
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SCENE ITT. — To tliem^ Malvil. 

Afalv. Wisemore and women! my philosophor 
turned rake! Good-morrow, Ned; I see a country 
gentleman must have his morning walk. 

Wiscnu 'VVhat does he m(?an‘t this coldness ill 

•uits his letter. [/Isicte.] Ay, sir, and you are 

very seasonably come to my assistance, or 1 had 
been devoured by two she-\va)lves, more ravenous 
than any in the deserts of .America. 

A[(ili\ Nay, ladies, it was barbarous to attack 
with odds, when even singly yi)u might have van- 
quished. [y>7//.:.s /tvVA Vkrmima. 

Wisem, AVill yoii take away your companion, and 
leave usi for that gentleman and 1 have business. 

Match. Not till you agree to an assignation. Pro- 
mise *o meet me barefaeetl at ten, and I am yonrs(‘rvaiit. 
ril promise anything to be rid of you. 

Match. Step aside then, :iiid 1 ’ll give you the signals. 

AIalvu. and VKitMir.iA advance. 

Verm. Indeed I so gallant ! 

Malo. O madam, a lady is nevermore agreeable to 
me than at first sight; for, to my temper, a woman 
palls ;i.s much by frequent conversation, as enjoyment. 

Verm. Hut how are you sure that tirst sight will 
bo agreeable 

Milv. AVhy, faith! as no woman has charms 
enough to engage my constancy to the last, so 
neitlier does any want eiiougli to dre my desires at 
first. Hut, if thy face he potently ugly, keep it 
to thyself, and discover only tliy beauties. You 
are young, I am sure, and well-shaped, have a 
vast share of wit, and a very little share of modesty. 

Verm. Impudence! In wliat, pray, have I dis- 
covered my want of it I 

Mah. Ill your firetension to it, child; and, faith ! 
that 's better than the real possession. AVhat is mo- 
desty, but a tlamiug swonl to keep maukind out of 
Paradise I It is a Jack-with-a-lautrrn, that, mis- 
leads poor women in their roads to liappiness. It is 
the contempt of all society ; lawyers call it the sign 
of a ha<l cause, soldiers of cowardice, courtiers of ill- 
hrcediiig, and women — the Avorst sign of a fool. In- 
deed, it has, sometimes, mad<* u good cloak for the 
beauteous, tawdry outside of a lady’s reputation. 
But, like other cloaks, it is now out of fasliioii, and 
worn nowliere hut in th<5 country. 

Verm. 'I'lien, to sibnice your impertinence at 
once, know, sir, that I ’m a woman of fashion, rigidly 
virtuous, and severely moch.'st. 

Malo. A blank verse, faith ! and may make a 
figure in a fustian tragedy. Four fiue-souiidiug 
words, and mean just nothing at all. 

Verm. I supjiose these aia^ the sentiments of you 
modern fine gentlemen. 1'he beaux of this age, 
like the critics, will not see perfections in others 
which they are strangers to themselves. You con- 
fine the masterly hand of nature to tlie narrow hands 
of your own conceptions. 

Malv. AVhy, what Iiave wc here? Seneca’s mo- 
rals under a masque ! [perusal. 

Verm. I hope that title will prevent your farther 

Mah. I’ll tell you a way to do it. 

Verm. 0 name it. 

Malv. Unrnasque, then. If I like yonr face no 
better than your principles, madam. I will immedi- 
ately take my leave of both. 

Venn. That 's nn uncertainty, I ’m afraid, consider- 
ing the Sentiments you just now professed. — Was 
you, indeed, that hero in love which your friend is 
til ere? [enough. 

Mah. N«, faith ! I have been hero in love long 

Verm. What woman was blessed with so faithful 
wi admirer * Pray what was your mistress's name 1 


Malv. Her name was nothing. I was violently 
enamoured with a constellation of virtues in a tine 
lady, who had not one in her whole composition. 

Verm. And pray, sir, how was you cured of your 
love ? 

Mah. As children are of their fear, when they 
discover tlie bugbear. 

Match. [Advancing with AVisemore.] AVell, you 
will be punctual ? 

Verm. O, my dear, I have met with a discarded 
lover too, full ua romantic as yours. 

Match, Say you so 1 then J believe these are the 
very two famed herocis in Don Quixotte. 

IVieem. Shall wc never lose your prating ? 

Match, Promise not to dodge ua. 

Wisem. Not even to look alter you. 

Match. Adieu, then. 

Verm, Hie, constancy ; ha, ha, ha ! 

SCENE IV.— AViskmoue, Mai.vil. 

IFwon. AVell, sir, jou see I am come. [ha, hal 
Mah. And am very sorry to see it too, Ned — ha, 
H’we/rt. This reception, sir, ill agrees with your 
letter. Hut ’twere absurd to exjiect coherences in a 
iiiadmau’s behaviour. 

Mah. AVhat ’s this ? 

WUem. W'as it, sir, from my expressed abhor- 
rence of this civil butchery, you pitclual on me as 
one who would gi\e you tlie reputation of a duellist, 
without the danger f perliaps }ou had rather met 
with auoth(*r. 

Malv. That I liad, iml(*ed. 

Wisem. Death and the devil ! did you invite me 
here to laugh at me 1 

Mah. Are you mad, or iti a dream? 

Il'mv//. He who denies to-day what he writ yes- 
terday, either dreams, or worse. Yonr monstroiis 
jealousy, your ehallengi*, and your pres»‘nt belta- 
viour, look like a feverish dream. 

Mah. Invite ! jealousy ! challenge ! what do you 
mean? [my meaning. 

Wisem. [Shows a letter.] Head tliere, then ask 
Malv. [Heads.] Ha! lay letter to Merilal ! >11- 
lanouM jade! she has alter’d the name, too, on tlie 
superscription. I am abused, indeed! 

AVell, sir! 

Mule. AViseinore, he assured my surprise is equal 
to yours. This letter, I did, indeed, write, lud, not 
M'isem. How! j to yon- 

Mah. Believe me, on my honour, I did not seii<l 
it you. His name to whom 1 desi-ned it is eraseil, 
and yours supersciihed, I sup]»ose, by the persmi to 
whom 1 intrusted the delivery. And, he assured, 
you was not tin; eueiny I wished to meet here. 
Wi^cm. What novt'I ’a this t 

Mah. Faith ! it may he a jileasant one to you, 
and no less useful to me. Hut the morning is late ; 
you shall go home, and breakfast at my lodgings, 
and, in the way, 1 will l<*t you into the whole 

Wisem. Whatever it be wliieh clears my friend 
from the imputation of so wild a delusion, must be 
agreeable to me. 

Malv. And now wc will have our swing at satire 
against the sex. [on the age- 

Wisem. I shall be as severe as a damned jioet i« 

Mah. And, perhaps, for the same reason 

least the world will always give satire on women the 

names of muliec and revenge whoever aim** sd i 

will succeed, 

Jjike a detracting courtier in disgrace ; 

Tlie wise will say. He only wants a jdace. 

SCENE V.— Sir Po.sitivr Trap’s house. Hi;li:na 
alone. • 

Ilel, Of three deplorable evils, which shall 1 choose 
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to endure the tyranny of an imperious aunt? to ven- 
ture on a man whoae inconstancy I have been an 
ocular witness of ? or 8upj>ort the company of a fool 
for life 1 Certainly the last is the least terrible. I 
do now think our parents are wiser than we arCi and 
liave reason to curb our inclinations : since it is 
a happier lot txi marry a fool with a good estate, thou 
^a knave without one, 

SCENE VI. — Sir Positive, Helena. 

S^SPo8» Are you ready ? Are you prepared? Hey? 
am sensible, sir, how umvorthily I had 
fixed my heart; and I think neither wisdom nor 
liononr oblige me to be unduliful to you longer. 

Sir Pos. You are a wise girl ! a very wise girl ! 
and have considered, doubtless, the vast difierence 
between a Baronet and a Mister. Ha, ha ! and here 
he comes. 

SCENE VII. — To themf Sni Ansii. 

Sir Pos* Sir Apish Simple, your humble servant. 
You are (*Jirly. What, you have not slept a wink. 
I did not sleep for a week before I was married to 
my lady. 

Sir Ajiish. You bad a very strong constitution 
then, Sir Positive. 

Sir i*os. Ay, sir, we are a strong family, an 
Herculean raei* ! « Hercules was a 'J'rap by his mo- 
ther’s side. Well, well, rny niece there lias given 
her consent, and everything is ready. So take her 
by the hand— — and 

Sir Aj/ish. Upon my word. Sir Positive, I cannot 
dane(' a step. 

Sir Pos* H<nv! W'hen I was as young as you, I 
could liave danced over the moon, and into the moon 
too, without a fiddle. But come, I hale trilling. 
'J'lu' lawyer is without with the deeds, and the parson 
is dressed in Ins jiontitiealibus. 

Sir Ajiish* Tin? parson! 1 suppose he is a Welsh 
one, and pla>s on the violin, lui, ha, ha! 

ffd, I see my cousin has been as good ns h^r 
word. [,'l.v/V/c. 

Sir Pos. Sir Apish, jesting with matrimony is 
jilaying with*«Mlged tools. 

Sir Apish. Matrimony! ha, ha, lia! Sir Positive 

is merry this morning. [presently. 

Str Pos. Sir, you Avill put me out of humour 
Sir Apish* Sir, 1 liave more reason to bo out of 
humour; for you have invited me to breakfast, 
without pn’jinriug any. 

Sir ]*os* Is not my niece prepared, sir? 

Sir Apish. Sir, I !mii uo cannibal. 

Sir j\}S, Did not you come to marry my niece, sir? 
Sir Apish. Sir, I never liad such a tliought since 
I was hogotten. 

Sir Pos. The man is mad. [Staring* 

Sir Apish. Poor Sir Positive I Is it his first lit, 
madam? [of service. 

Sir Pos. A (lark room and clean straw would be 
Sir Apish. Nay, nay, I have no time to reason 
with a madmnn ; but I hope when you hear I an 
nnrried to one of the finest ladies ab*. ut town, it 
Will cure your phrenzy ; and so, sir, your humble 
servant, 

Ihl. Bless mo, sir ! what *b the meaning of this t 
Sir Pos. Why the meaning is that he is mad, and 
this news will make my lady mad, and that will 
make me ma»l ; and you may be mad for a husband, 
by what I can see, by the right hand of the Traps. 

Uel. So! I liad yesterday two lovers; but now 
I have forsaken the one, and the other has forsaken 
fie. Well, these men are jewels; so far I am sure 
tli(\v are jewels, that the ricliest lady has always the 
most ill her equip ige. 


SCENE VIII. — The Piazza, — Malvil, Wisemorb. 
Malv, How! an assignation from Vermilia? 

Wiaem, That's the name, the place this, the hour 

Malv. Impudent harlot ! [ten. 

Wiaem. She made me pass my word to keep it 
secret from you ; but when I perceived it the same 
name wuth that in your letter, I thought myseil 
obliged by friendship to discover it. The other 
signals were a red cloak and a masque, 

Malv. Thou dearest, best of friends. Ten, you 
say? it is now within an hour of the time. Since 
you do not intend to keep your assignation, I will 
take it off your hands. But you may heap another 
obligation on me by your presence ; for J am re- 
solved to expose her. 

Wisem. I am to meet a serjeant at law hard by — 
but will return with all possible expedition, and 
then — if I can be of service — 

Malv. If you return before the hour, jou will find 
me at Tom’s, if not here. 

Wisem, Till then, farewell. — How am I involving 
myself ill other men’s alfnirs, Avhen rny own require 
my utmost diligence! What course sfiall I take? 
I cannot resolve to leave her; and I am sure slie has 
given me no hopes of gaining her. Yet she has 
not shown any real dislike ; iior will I ever imagine 
her inclination ’s leaning to any of those fops she U 
surrounded with. 

SC ION E IX. — Mekital, WYsemore. 

Mer. So tliouglitful, AVisemore? AVhat point of 
philosophy arc you discussing? 

IPwem. One that has puzzled all who ever at- 
tempted it AVoman, sir, was the subject of my 

contemplation, 

Mer, Ha! hoy! w'hat point of the compass does 
the xvidow turn to now ? 

lEwe/n. A very frozen one — Foppery. 

Mer. Lid me advise thee, Ned, to give over your 
attack, or change your method For, be assured, 
widows are a study you will never be any proficient 
in, till you are initiated into that modern science 
which the Froiicli call le bon nssurunve. 

Ay, ay, we may allow you gentlemen of 
professed gaiety those known turns of raillery, since 
they were the estate of your forefathers: there is an 
hen ditary fund of little pleasantries which the beaux 
of every age enjoy, in a continual succession. 

Mer. AVell, and I hope you will do those of this 
age the justice to confess they do not attempt any 
innovation in the province of wit. 

Wisem* Art thou so converted, then, as to despise 
the fops? [Ned. 

Mer* As much as thou dost the women, I helif’ve, 

Wisem, You mistake me. It is their follies only 
I despise. But there certainly are women whose 
beauty to their minds, like dress to their beauty, 
is rather a covering than an ornament. 

Mer. These are high Uiglils, indeed. But, tell 
me, on wliat do you build your luqies of the widou ? 

JPisem. On an opinion 1 have of her good sense 
and good nature. The first will preuent her favour 
ing a fop — the latter may favour me. 

J/cr. And jiray what foundation is your opuiioi. 
of her good sense built on? If, as you just now 
seemed to think, Mic beaux are its supporters-it is 
a very rotten one. . , . , 

Wisefn. No ; when I said she incline i to foppery, 

I meant only for her diversion. 

Mer. Hum! I believe women very seldom take 
matriraony for a penance. - , 

Wism. You draw too direct inferences from her 
conduct towards coxcombs. Depend on it, they are 
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mirrors, in which you can hardly discover the mind 
of a woman of sense, because she seldom shows ii 
them unmasked. If slie be not a woman of sense, 
I have indeed built a castle in the air, which every 
breeze of perfumes can overturn, 

Mer, Why, really, it seems to me Very little else, 
by what I know of her ladyship. But you are one 
of those reasonable lovers who can live a day on a 
kind look, a week on a smile, and a soft word w'ould 
victual you for an East India voyaj^e. 

Wisem, I find the conversation of a friend cffacea 
the remembrance of business. 

Mer, Anything to the island of love I 
IVwcm. No, no, to that of law. 

Mer, Success attend you why, I have been 

forgetful too. But fortune, I see, is so kind as to 
remind me. 

SCENE X. — Sin Apish, Meuital. 

Mer. Sir Apish, your humble servant. 

Sir Apish. Dear Tom, I kiss your button. 

Mer, That*s a pretty suit of yours, Sir Apish, per- 
fectly gay, new, and d-la-mode. 

Sir Apish, lie, he, he ! the ladies tell me I refine 
upon them. I think I have studied tlress long 
enough to know a little, and I have the good fortune 
to have every suit liked better than the former. 

Mor. Why, indeed, I have remarked that, as your 
dull preteiulers to wisdom grow wiser with their 
years, so your men of gaiety, the oldt:r they grow, 
the finer Uiey grow. But come, your looks confess 
tliere is more in this. The town says it too. 

Sir Apish. What, dear Tom'! 

Mer. That you arc to be married, and U) a York- 
sliire great fortune. 

Sir Apish. lie, he, he ! Til make you my confi- 
dant in that afhiir. *Tis true, I had such a treaty on 
foot, for the girl has ten thousand pounds, which 
would have patched up some breaches in my estate ; 
hut a finer lady has vouchsafed to throw a hundred 
into my lap, and so I have e’en dropped the other, 
Mer. AVhat, are you in actual possession? 

Sir Apish. Of her heart, sir, and shall be, perhaps, 
of everything else in a day or two. Ah ! she 's a fine 
creature, Tom ; she is the greatest beauty, and the 

greatest wit Pshaw, can’t you guess whom I 

mean ? 

Mer. No ^for I know no orango-wciich of 

such a fortune. [Aside. 

Sir Apish. Why, who can be all this but Lady 
Matchless? 

Mer, Upon my wonl, I commend your exchange. 
Sir Apish, it lies in your power to do me an exquisite' 
favour — and I know you will do anything to serve 
your friend. 

Sir Apish, I would as much as another, indeed — 
why, what a pox, does he intend to borrow money 
of me? [Aside.^ — Yes, yes, as I was saying, Tom, 

I would do anything to ser^e a friend in necessity ; 
hut badness of tenaiits, two or thrcjc superimincrary 
suits of laced clotties, and a bad run of dice, have 
reduced me, really, to such an extremity of cash — 
Mer, You niisaj)prehend me. You were this 
morning, I hear, to be married to Ilcdena? 

Sir Apish, And, ha, ha, ha! I must tell it you : I 
Irive been just now with Sir Positive Trap, her uncle; 
a, id when he expected the performance of articles, 

I per.sv'.aded him he was mail, laiig]ie<l at him, and, 
with a brave front, fficfjd him down that I knew 
nofhing of the matter. 

Mer, Vou shall go bark then immediately, turn 
jMjir former visit into raillery — though it be a little 
nbsnrd it will fiass on the knight — dissemble a wil- 
Uugness to go througli aflaii’s ; I will he your chap- 


lain, and nmy, perhaps, go through affairs in your 
place. 

Sir Apith, Is she an acquaintance of yours, then ! 

Mer, O, ay. 

Sir Apish, Dear Tom, I am very glad 1 can oblige 
you by a resignation, and will do to the utmost of my 
power ; and to show you, sir, that I love Ix) serve a 
friend, sir, Pll but step to the next street, and be 
here, sir, at your commands, sir, in a moment, sir. 

Mer. My rencounter with the old lady, 

last night, surjirised me : there must have been some 
mystery in that alfair, which my disguise may help 
me to unravel. Men of capricious teiiqxu’s would 
raise a hundred jealousies on this occasion ; but it 
shall he ever my sentiments of a mistress, in all 
doubtful cases — 

That if she ’s true, time will her truth discover ; 

But if she ’s false, Pll be as false a lover. 

SCENE XI. — Lady Matchia^ss’s House. — Lady 
Matchless, Vermilia. 

Match. Ila, ha, ha ! love and scandal arc the best 
sweeteners of tea. 

Verm. The best embitterers, you mean ; hut, in 
my opinion, scandal is the sweetest of the two, ami 
least dangerous. 

Match. I^ove is not so dangejous to our sex as 
you imagine. It is a warfare wherein we alwaisgct 
the better, if we manage pnidi*ntly ; men are perfect 
empty bullies in it; and, as a certain poet su}8— 

** Swift to attack, iiml swift to run away.” 

Verm. AVell, but what do yon intend by your 
assignation ? 

Match. Only to get an excuse for discarding a 
troublesome lover. Lookee, Vermilia, you shall at- 
tack him for me ; 1 am afraid of a discovery myself. 
If you cun but bring him to terms, that is, if )ou can 
procure his consent to a second treaty, 1 shall he 
very handsomely disengaged of mine. 

Verm. You banter, sure. But, if you arc in ear- 
nest, I must advise you to get anotlu'r proxy; fur I 
heartily hate mankind, and will forswear any conver- 
sation with tliem. 

Match. Nay, but you shall force your inclinations 
to serve your friend. 

Verm, And, i)ray, what Inis caused this siuldeii 
revolution in your temper, since, if I am not mis- 
taken, yt>u, but yesterday, expressed some favour 
for him. 

Match, But I have found him such an out-ol- 
fasliioii creature, that I am heartly asliamed of liini ; 
besides, 1 have this morning received proposals lrt)iu 
that prince of j)retty fellows — Lord Formal. 

Verm. () constancy! thou art. a virtue. 

Match. It is indeed. For virtues, like saints, arc 
never cunoiiiied till after they are dead — whicli puor 
Constancy has been long ago. 

Verm. I am afraid it proved abortive, and died 
before it w'aa horn. But if it ever had being, it was 
most certainly feminine ; and, indec<l, the men ha'C 
been so modest to allow all tlie virtues to he of 
our sex. 

Match. O! we are extremely obliged to tlu’iu, 
they have found out liousewifery to belong to us too. 
In short, tln^y throw their families and their honour 
into our care, because they are unwilling to ^ 
troiihie of preserving them themselves, 

Verm. But you rally, sure, in w hat you say cod 
cerning Lord Formal. 

Match. Fie! my dear, is a title so ludicrous 
thing? But, (tome, you sliuU undertake my assiguy- 
tioii with Wisemore. 

Verm. Were I sure it would give an uneasy n 
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went, to Malvil, I would; for tlicre is nothing I 
would stick at to be revenged on him. 

Match, When we resolve revenge against our 
lovers» that little rogue Love sits on his throne, and 
laughs till he almost bursts. 

Tho’ ne’er so high our rage, the rogue will lind % 
Some little, ticklish comer in the mind, I 

Work himself in, and make the virgin kind. J 
When next before her feet her lover lies, 

All her resentment, in a moment, dies. 

Tlien with a sigh tlie tender maid forgives, 

And love 's the only passion that survives. 

ACT V. SCr.NFi I. — Sir Positive’s House, — 
Sir PosiTivii, Helena. 

Sir Pos. T say, it was your own plot, your own con- 
triviince, your own stratiigem. You threatened him 

to Hi*y ! and lie was fool enough to believe you! 

Ilcl. He was wise enough to believe me; foi*I 
tlin'atened no impossiliilities. Hut don’t put on that 
sev(‘re aspect, dear uncle ; for 1 protest it makes you 
look so like one of the Cwsars’ licads in our long 
gall(M-y. 

Sir Pos. Y"oiy likely, there may he a resemblance, 
imh'erl; for Julius C’lesar, liy his great graudfather’s 
wife’s great gnindmotlier, was a Trap. 

llel. lla, ha, ha 1,1 am afrnhl >ve can hardly call 
liiin cousin. Hut pray, did he leave any legacy to ns1 
Sir Pos, A swinging legacy 1 aliundauce of honour 1 
Ih'l. Aiul pray, what will all tliat honour sell for t 
Sir P(fS. Y'our riglit honour is not to he bought nor 
obtained : it is what a man brings into the world 
with him. He is as mueh an upstart who gets his 
own honour as lie who gets his own estate. Take 
it for a maxim, cliild, no one can lie a great man 
nib'ss his father li:is been so before him. Y'ourtrue 
old Lnglish honour, like your Vaiglish oak, will not 
come to any maturity under a hundred yesirs. It 
must lx; planted by one generation for the good of 
another. 

HcL Hut if T were to choose, a husband I slionld 
be more forward lo impiire into his own merits than 
those of his ancestors. 

I'ir Pos. Ay, ay, to ho sure. Y’’ou would prefer 
one who is likely to h*ave a long retinue behind him, 
to one who has had never so many glorious ances- 
tors before him; and be sooivcr enamoured of a fine 
coat than a fine coat of arms. Harkee, hussy, most 
of th(‘se fine fellows are hut mere snails; they carry 
their all upon their b:n*ks ; and yet it is as difficult 
to keep our wives and daughters from the one as our 
fruit from tho other. 

Hrl. Do you think so, air? I have he.ird there is 
not a more dangerous place thaii a ehina-shop : take 
care my aunt does not bring one homo in a jar, and 
then you may chance to see it pop fortli its horns on 
the top of your cabinet. 

Sir Pos. \ Aside.] I la! I must own I do not like 
those morning rainidea. 

Htl. Lookec, sir, I can make discoveries to you ; 
nnd since my aunt li.as falsely accused me „ith being 
the oeeasion of Sir Aiiish’s liehaviour to-day, I will 
toll you out of revenge what I would never have told 
you out. of love. In short, inv aunt has — 

Sirl\js. How? what? 

Hel, Planted something that will branch to matu- 
rity in loss than a hundred years, ha, ha, ha! She 
has set a modern front upon your old tahemaele, 
ha, ha, ha! — I hoar the coaeli stop this moment. 
Step but into that; closet, aud you shall hear her con- 
yiot herself. — I Ml bring her to ooiifos^ion. 

Sir Pos. [Aside.] Hum! moth inks I grow suspi- 
[ I shall proelaini you (bare not. 
Ih'l. Nay, nay, nay. if you don’t accept tin trial, 


Sir Pos, Lookec, hussy, if you wrong my ladyi 
by the right hand of the Traps — [here. 

hel. Any, any punislinjiuit. But fly, she 's just 

SCENE II. — Lady Trap, Helena. 

Trap, I am fatigued to death. — Oh ! your servant, 
miss ; but, perhaps, I ought to say, mistress ; your 
husband may have changed your title since I saw you. 

Hel. And your ladyship may have changed your 
husbf^xd’s title. — But that change has been made 
long ago. 

Trap, YVhat do you mean, ma.dam ? 

Hcl. Ha, ha, ha ! dear aunt, tin' world knows the 
use of china-shops, tho' Sir Positive docs not. 

Trap, Y'ou seem to know*, madam, I think, more 
than is consistent with your years. 

Hel. And you seem to practise, madam, more than 
is consistent with yours. The theory becomes my 
age much better than the practice does yours. 

Trap. Your age ! marry come up ; you are always 
boasting of that youth and beauty which you have. 

Ilel, That 's more excusable than to boast of that 
jouth and beauty which w‘e have not. 

Trap. I know whom you reflect on. I thank my 
stars, indeed, I am no girl ; aud as lor beauty, if my 
glass be allowed a judge — 

ITcl, A very corrupt judge : for a glass is so well- 
bred a thing, that it tells every woman she is a 
beauty. O ! it is the greatest flatterer in the world 
to our faces ; but the reverse in one thing, ffir it never 
disparages us behind our backs. 

Trap. -Malapert cr(;ature! Agirl is now-a-days no 
sooner out of her leading strings than sin; sets up for 
a toast. And as tlie girls are women before their 
time, 80 the men are children all their lives ; for they 
will be devouring the green fruit. 

Hel. And sure the green is preferable to the 
withered, aunt. Conn\ come, madam, you hud 
better make mo your friend and confident : for, if 
you declare war, I sliall he able to enlist more sol- 
diers (lian yon. But here ’s my hand ; and, if you 
will let me into your secrets, I ’ll give you the honour 
of a woman never to disclose them, 

SCENE 111. — Tothemf Sir Apish, Merit ai. dis- 
guised as a Parson, 

Sir Apish. Lady Trap, I am your most obedient ; 
Bweet mistress Helena, I am everlastingly yours. 

Trap. Sir Apish, your behaviour this morning 
staggered us; but I am glad to find you are relapsed. 

Sir Apish. He, he, he! it was all a jest, upon rny 
word; as I question not but my future heliavioiir 
will explain to that lady. 

Ilel. It lias already explained you, sir, to me, to 
be the greatest jest in nature. 

Trap. Sir Apish, you know too much of the world 
to ri'gard a young lady’s coyness : and I assure yon, 
sir, it is all atfeeted ; for she is ever repeating your 
name, even in her sleep. Don't blush, eliild. Hut 
you’ll excuse the faults of youth: slu; will learn 
more sense. 

Hcl. I don’t know whether you move my anger 
or my pity most. Hut for that thing there, I d liave 
him know, I scorn and detest liini. 

Sir Apish. I would not have your hulyship chagrin 
at mv bride’s cx])ression ; for I ’ll engage sliall 
hate one another witli as much good-breeding as any 
coiqile under the sun. 

Mer. Give me the i)ermissiou to lead you, madam. 
S,r ' Apish. [Apart to l.ady ’frap.] If you’d 
leave miss a few minutes with Mr. Parson here, 1 
would engage for his success. — He is a notpd match- 
maker. 

Trap. Niece, pray he attentive to that reverend 
gentleman; he will convince you of jour errors.— 
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Corae, «ir Apish, we’ll take a turn in the dining- 
room ; sir Positive will not be long. [Apart to Sir 
Vrhese two specc/iea spoke together,] [Apish 
Uel, [Aside,] Sir Positive is sale, 1 'm sure, till 
T give him an opportunity to sneak oft* ; so I have a 
reprieve at least. 

SCENE IV. — Helena, Meiutal. 

Uel, What, gone ! Ha ! 

Mer* Be not frightened, dear madiim ; for I 
have nothing of sanctity but the masque, I assure 
you. [Disco(w,ring himself, 

Hel, I believe it, nor of any other virtue. 

Mer, Very prettily frowned. — I know some ladies 
who have practised a smile twenty years, without 
becoming it so well. — But, come, we have no time 
to lose. 

Hel, No, to upbraid you were loss of time, in- 
deed ; for the remonstrances of an injured woman 
have but little weight with such hardened sinners. 

Mer, Hum ! the sight of a gown has not inspired 
you, I hope : you don’t intend to preach; but if 
you do, th(i wc(lding, you know, is always before 

the sermon, which is one of the chief things 

wherein hanging and matrimony disagree. [Aside, 
Hel, Mr. ^lerital, I liked your raillery well enough 
whilst I believed you innocent. But as that gaiety 
in dress, wliich gives a bloom to beauty, shows chv 
forniity in its urst light ; so that mirth and humour, 
which are vastly amiable in the innocent, look hor- 
rid in the guilty. 

Mer, Are you really in earnest, child 1 
Ilel. That question surprises me, when you know 
I was witness to your last night’s adventure. 

Mer, Faith, my dear, 1 might have been more 
justly surprised that you should make me an assig- 
nation, and send your aunt to keep it. [you more. 
Hel, I make you an assignation ! I’ll never see 
Mer, Turn, mighty conqueress, turn your eyes 
this way, 

And h(?ar at once your priest and lover pray. 

In vain, by frowns, you would the world subdue, 
For when, with all your might, you’ve knit your 
brow, 

Your grandmother more wrinkles has than you. 

Ha, ha, ha! don’t put on those severe looks, dear 
Helena ; good liumour sets oft* a lady’s face more 
than jewels. 

Hel. I wish my looks had p<)wer to blast you. 

Mer. No, no, madam, I have a S(jrt of armour 
called common-sense that 's frown-proof, I assure 
you. Your smiles may melt, but your frowns will 
never pierce it. What, to make me an assignation 
with your own hand, then send jTour aunt for a 
proxy 1 My good-nature, indeed, gave it the turn 
of a trial, — tho’ she was a fitter object to try my 
vigour than my constancy. [Half aside, 

Jlel, I write to you yesterday ! 

Mer, Why, I cannot positively sny it was you ; 
for 1 begin to think myself in Don Quixotto’s case, 
and that some wicked enchanters liave transmo- 
grified my Dulcinca. I leave it to your own judg- 
ment whether you are not a little altered since you 
writ this. [S/iows a letter, 

Uet, Ha ! the letter I copied before my aunt ! 
then I *ve wronged him, indeed. Unheard of base- 
ness! Mr, Merital, perhaps my suspicions have 

been too ill grounded ; but for your reproaches, sir — 
Mer* Nay, if there be a mystery in it, and I 
am guilty of undeserved reproaches, your justice 
cannot, shall not pardon me, till 1 have atoned for 
it with a ten years' service. Yet impute what I have 
said to tlib sincerity of my love ; my passions sym- j 
pathisG \\ith yours ; aud if one wild delusion has 


possessed us, let us partake the equal joy of il 
discovery, 

Hel, That discovery is too long to be made now 
but there is a riddle in that letter which will sui 
prise you. 

Mer, Let then those lovely eyes re-assume thei 
sweetness, and, like pure gold, rise brighter frot 
the fiames. [years' siege, and then — 

Hel, Well, well, you know your own terms, atej 

Mer. Ah ! but will not the garrison be staiTed ii 
that loug time 1 and I shall shut it up with a ver 
close blockade — So you had best surrender now oi 
honourable conditions. 

Ilel, Well, but you’ll allow the garrison to mak( 
a sully first. — Sir Positive, uncle, lia, ha, ha I coiru 
and lielp me to laugh. — 'I'he same worthy gentle, 
man who came after your wife last niglit is now 
come after your niece. 

SCENE V. — To theniy Siu Positive from the closet. 

Sir Pos. A brave girl, a very brave girl ! Wliy, 
why, why, what a pox do you want here, sirl 

Ilel, Bless me, how he stares ! I wonder he ih 
not confined : I’m afraid he will take away some, 
body’s life. 

Sir Pos, I believe his intention is to give some- 
body life: such as he ofteiier increase families tlaui 
diminish them. 

Hel, Or perhaps the poor gentleman is an itine- 
rant preacher. Did you come to preach tt) us, sir ! 

Mer, Do yon lake me for the ordinary t>f Hod- 
lam, madam t Was 1 to reason with you, it sliould 
be by the doctrine of lire and fagot. 

Hel, Say you so ? Nay then, I bclitive, niitlo, 
he is a popish inquisitor. 

Sir Pos. An inquisitor after fortunes, 1 suppose. 
Ah! sir, is not that )our j)ious errand * You are 
one of tlie royal society of fortune-hunters? eli 

Hel, 1 ’ll secure his masquerading garb aiiioiig the 
trojdiies of onr family. 

SCENE VI. — Sill Positive, Merital. 

Sir Pos. Well, sir, and pray have you any preten- 
sions to my niece ? Where ’s your estate, sir ? wluit ’s 
your title, sir ? what’s your coat of arms? Dues 
your estate lie in terrd frmdy or in the stocks? 

Mer, In a stock of assurance, sir. My cash is all 
brass, and I carry it in my forehead, for fiair of pick- 
pockets. 

Sir Pos. Are there no guardians to be cheated, no 
cuckolds to be made, but Sir Positive Tra]) ? 1 ’d 
have you know, sir, there has not been a cuckold 
amongst the Traps since they were a family. 

Mer. I’liat is, sir, I suppose, a tacit in inuation 
that you are the first of your family. 

Sir Pos. You are ignorant as well as impudent. 
The first of my family! The whole world knows, 
that neither 1, luu* luy father before me, have adde*! 
one foot of l;ind to our estate; and my gramltathcr 
inokcd his j)ipe in the same easy chair tliiit I do. 

J/ir-r. Very likely.-— Ami what then ? 

Sir Pos. What then ! Why, then there 'a the door, 
and then I desire you’d go out. Upstart, quotha! 
Sir Po.silive Trap an upstart ! 1 had rather he called 
knave. I had ratlier be the first rogue of a good 
family, than the first honest man of a bad one. 

Mer. Indeed ! 

Sir Pos. Ay, indeed ; for do not we upbraid the 
son whose father was hanged? whereas many a man 
who deserves to be hanged was never upbraided la 
his whole life. 

Mer. Oons! how am I jilted ! f Aside,] — Lookce, 
Sir Positive ; to be plain, I did come hitlier with a 
design Kif inveigling your niece ; but she shall uoir 
die a maid for me. I imposed on Sir ApisN ^ * 
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wouUl have done on you ; .but you see T have failed : ; 
fto you may smoke on in your easy chair, Sir Trap. 

Sir Pos, So, 80 : I began to suspect Sir Apish was 
in the plot ; but I am glad to find my mistake. 

SCENE VII. — Sir Positive, Lady Trap. 

Sir pos, O, my dear lady, are you come 1 I have 
such a discovery ! such a rare discovery I you will so 
hug me 

Trap. Not so close as you do vjpir di 8 CJTerr> my 
dear. But where ’s H slena t 

Sir Pos. lie, hj, hs, rogi:; . conjuror! My lady's 
a conjuror! why, ’lis about her I am going to dis- 
cover. But where 's the baronet 1 

Trap. He waits below with his chai)lain. 

Sir Pos. His chaplain ! ha, ha, ha ! ‘tis a rogue in 
the chai)lain ’8 habit ; the wild young spark that has 
haunted my niece so long. 

Trap. How? 

Sir Pos. Ay ; and he is stole off without his dis- 
guise, which the girl lias secured as a trophy of her 
Trap. Chciited ! ruined '. undone ! [victory. 

Sir Pos. Ha! what? 

Trap. She is gone, she is lost! without there 

— — -she *8 gone, I say, and we are cheated. 

Sir Pos. Mow? by the right hand of the Traps! 
Trap. By the wrong head of the Traps. I thought 
what your discovery would be. When^ ’s Sir Apish? 

[ To a servant entering. 
Serv. Gone out with his chaplain and another gen- 
tleman, madam. 

Trap. Pursue them, pursue them. 

Sir Pos. Get ilowii my bnnid-sword and banda- 
liers, and Sir Gregory’s blundeihuss. Fly, ily, 

SCENE VIII. — The Piazza . — M a l\ i L meeting 
Catch IT maalud. 

Main. So, I find she’s exact to her assignation. 
—Well encountered, matlam : what, I suppose I 
am not the gairu; you look for. O thou perfidious, 
false, dissemliliiig woman! Nay, do not offer to 
stir, for you are betrayed, and, by all the povvers of 
love you've wrouged, I will expose you. Come, un- 
mask, unmask this instant, or 

Catch, [^unmaskiny I protest you arc very rude, 
Mr. Malvil ; 1 would not he seen lu're for the w'orld. 

Male. Ha! Now I thank my stars indeed. Thou 
vile intriguer, forge some lie to excuse thyself in an 
iustuiit, or it shall be thy last. 

('atch. O lud ! you will frighten me into fits. 

Malix Come, coidess how }ou eame here! By 
what means did AVisemore get my letter ? Confess 
all ; and, if I find you fiiltering in one syllable, 1 ’ll 
cram it down your throat with my sword. 

Catch. Olud! I— f— I 

Male. AVliat, you belied Vermiria in all you said? 
Speak ; you belied lier, I say ? 

(kitch. 01 O ! but wdll you pardon me then ? 
Male, Speak the truth, I will pardon you ; but if 
I ever discover the least falsehood in what you now 
tell me, if you liad a thousand lives you should for- 
feit them. 

Catch. AVhy then, indeed, it was all false: she 
never said a kind thing of Mr. Merital in her life — 
and — and so, when you gave me the letter, I sus- 
pected what it was, and so I carried it to my mis- 
Itess ; and lady Matchless being by, she took it, 

and sealed, and sent it to ]SIr. ; and so, my lady 

^id she went into the park this morning ; and lady 
Matchless made an appointment in her name, and 
Would have had her kept it, and she would not — 
fcnd so 1 was sent, [to belie her to me ? 

Malv. And how ' — ^how did tlie devil f#*^npt you 


Catch. O lud, sir ! it was not the devil, indeed. 
You had often teazed and promised me, if I would 
iliscover your rival ; and, Heaven knows, you have 
none in the world. 

Malv. But on what embassy was you sent hither? 
Catch. Here's a letter which, I believe, will tell 
you. But pray don’t keep me, for we are all very 
busy; my lady Matchless is to be married in a day or 
tw'o to my lord Formal. 

Malv. Howl to my lord Formal? 

Catch. Yes, sir. 

Malv. AVell, tell her you delivered the letter as 
30 U was ordered. Don't mention a word of me. 
Be trusty, now', and I '11 forgive the past. 

Catch. I will, indeed, sir. 0 lud ! I shall not re- 
cover it this week. 

SCEN E IX. — Malvil, WisEMORE. 

Malv. AVisemore, most opportunely arrived. T 
find you are more concerned in this assignation than 
I imagined, as this w'ill explain to you. 

AV IS EM ORE takes the letter and reads. 

“ Sir, — Y ou will bo surprisod at the news of so sadden a 
ooiupiost ; hut I hope thiil surprise will he an agreeable one, 
when you kn nv it is o'.er a woman of a cousidorahle fortune ; 
and if seven thousand a year ran make me iicoeptalde to Mr. 
Wisenioie jis liis virtue renders luin lovely to me. I shall meet 
with a favourable answer; for which the messenger wlio brings 
you this will attend an ho ir alter the delivery. 

“Yours till then, Ivcoontta, 

P. S. I am ghad I can inform you that my rival is this day 
to he married to another.” 

Hoav received you this letter? [mine, 

Malv. From the very person who conveyed you 
IFwcm. O Malvil, 1 find mj’self concerned, in- 
deed, and, 1 fear, fatally. 

Malv. I tun sorry to bo the messenger of ill news ; 
but 1 just now heard your mistress is carrying on 
a treaty with om* of thi; greatest coxcombs in town. 

Wisem. There is but one way, and I must beg 
your immediate assistunee. 1 have contrived a stra- 
lagem to convince her of the mercenary views of her 
pretended lulmirers. 

Malv. But do you draw any of your fears from 
tliat letter? For I have very good reason to believe 
it eame from ladj' Matchless, 
fl’iscni. Impossible! 

Male. I am confident it did. [hope. 

IFwtw. By Heaven, thou hast revived a spurk of 
Malv. Aiul lovers must nurse up feeble, infant 
hopes, till they grow big and ripen into certain jt)ys, 
fyisem. I will do so ; for 1 have alw ays looked on 
love as on a sea, whose latitude no one ever dis- 
covered; and therefore — 

Like mariners, without the compass toss’d, 

AVe m;iy be near our portw’heii w’e esteem it lost. 

SCENE X. — Lady Matchless’^ /kwvc.— Lady 
MATCiiLKss, Lord Formal, Sir Atish, A'ekmilia, 
and Rattle. 

Match. I hope the sincerity which I have dis- 
covered in your lordship’s ])assion, and the glorioua 
character you bear in the world, w'ill excuse my easy 

con.sent. , , , . 

Porni. I w'ould not be so ill-bred as to blush ; but 
A'oiir ladv'ship’s eomplimeiits have really raised an 
iuordinale liushiug in my cheeks, [the town, indeed ! 
Vcrni. AYhy, my dear, this will be a surprise to 
Pattle. 1 'm sure it is no agreeable one to me.— 
[*l«rfe.]— AA’^hy, widow, do you intend to leave me 

in the lurch ? . , , , . j * r 

Sir Apish. And me in the lurch too, madam 7 I 
assure you I have refused a great butuiie on yotir 
account. Has yc ur ladyship forgot your declaration 
yesterday ? 
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Match* Yesterday! Ounpolito! are yjii so con- 
versant ill the beau monde and don’t know that wo- 
men, like quicksilver, are never fixed till they arc dead! 

Rattle. Ajfad, they arc more like gold, I think ; 
for they are never fixed but by dross. [Aside. 

SCENE XI. — 3(0 them^ Meiutal, Helena. 

Hel. Dear cousin Matchless ! 

Match. My dear, this is very kind ; being earlier 
with me than ray expectation is a double favour. 

Mer. It may be called a double favour, madam, for 
you are partly obliged for it to your humble servant. 

Male. How *8 this, Helena 1 

Ilel. I don't know, cousin ; I was weary of my 
®ld guardian, I think, and so I chose a new one. 

Mer Yes, madam, and wc preferred the church to 
tile chancery, to save expenses. 

Match. O, it was a most commendable prudence. 
So you are married. Well, give you joy, good peo- 
ple. But, methinks, you should not have made your 
guardian your heir. ^To Helena.] — No wise pin-son 
ever suflered an heir to be trustee to his owu estate. 

M&r. Not till at years of discretion, madam ; and, 
I am sure the men should be that when they marry. 

Match. And the women too, or they never will. 

llcl. Why so, cousin 1 

Match, Because it is probable they may soon 
after run mad. You see, my lord, I have not the 
highest notions of a married state ; then'fm-e you 
may be sensible how high an opinion I must enter- 
tain of your merit, which can persuade me to it. 

Mer. Do you intend to follow our example, lady 
Matchless! 

Rattle. I can bear no longer. Looker, my lord, 
if matrimony be your play fighting must he your pro- 
logue. {Apart to Loud Fohmal. 

Form. He, he, lie ! Mr, Kattle, fighting is more 
commonly the epilogue to that jilay. 

Hattie. Damn your jokes, sir; either walk out 
with me, or 1 shall use you ill. [AjMn't. 

Form. Tlien jou will show your ill-breeding, and 
give me an opportunity of displaying my gallantry, 
by sacriiiciiig the aflroiit to the presence of tlie ladies. 

Mer. Fie, lie, gentlemen, let us have no quarrels, 
pray. [sign my mistress, sir. 

Rattle. 'Sdeath! sir, hut we will: 1 shall not re- 

*Sir Apish. Nor I neither; and so, madam, if you 
don’t stand to your promise, I hope you’ll give me 
leave to sue you for it. 

Match. I have told you already that a lady’s pro- 
mise is an insect which naturally dies almost as soon 
as it is born. 

SCENE XII. — 3b f/icwi, WiREMOUK in a serjeanCs 
gotmif his hat over his cars. 

jrisem. Pray, which is the lady Mati }jle.ss1 

Match. Have you any business with me, sir! 

Form. This must be a wvy ill-bred gentleman, 
or he would not come before so much good company 
with his hat on. {Aside. 

jyise?n. It concerns an affair, madam, which will 
be soon so public, that I may decrarc it openly. 
There is one Mr. John Matchless, vvlio, being heir- 
at-law to your ladyship’s late husband, intends to 
prosecute his right, which, as his council, out of a 
particular regard to your ladyshij), I shall furth(*r let 
you know, 1 am persuaded we shall make good — 
and, I ’m afraid, it will touch you very sensibly. 

Match. My cousin John Matcliless heir-at-law to 
Sir William! I would not have you he iiiid<»r any 
apprehemsion on my account, good sir; I am afraid 
he has a better right to Bedlam tlian my estate. 

Mc'r. ilc not concerned, madam ; a declaration of 
^ title is not always u proof. 


Fmn. and Ihd. Wc condole you heartily, my dear, 
on this bad news. 

Match. Ladies, I thank you for youi kind con- 
cern : but do assure jou, it gives me none. 

Wisem. I am sensible you will find your error ; 
my clerk will be nere imnu^diately with th# ejectment. 

Form. I perceive the reason of her ladyship’s 
haste to be married. [Astdn. 

Match. What can this moan ! I know my title 
to be secure ; it must be some trumped up cheat ; 
and I ’ll try to divert the chagrin of my friends by a 
trial of my lovers, wliom, I already know, I shall 

find guilty. [Aside.^ Well, as most misfortune'!? 

bring their allay with them, so this dispute of iiiv 
estate will give mean opportunity to distinguisli il.j. 
sincerity of a lover. \lMoks on Foumai.. 

Form. He, he, he! it has always been iny good 
fortune to conduce to the entertaiiiiiieiit of the 
ladies, and I find your ladyship has a most inex- 
haustible vein of raillery. 

Match. Kaillery, my lord ! 

Form. Ah I madam, it were an unpardonahle 
vanity in me to esteem it otherwisi'. It would hi- 
contrary to all the rules of good manners for me In 
offer myself up at the slirine of your beauty. Ali ! 
’tis a sacrifice worthy a higher title than mine. In- 
deed, I hiive some thoughts of purchasing, vviiirh 
when I do, I shall throw myself at your feet iu rap- 
tures ; hut till then, I am, with the greatest distance, 
madam, your ladyship’s most obsequious hmnblo 
servant. 

Rattle. Why, indeed, 1 think all raillery is nn- 
seasonable on so F(‘rious an occasion ; theri'foin, in 
drop the jest, dear widow, I do assurt? yon, all tliat 
has passed between us has been mere gallantry; for 
I have biu'u lung siuee engaged to a widow lad) in 
the city. 

Sir Apish. And to show yon, madam, tinil no 
slights from you can lessen my alleetion, I do «’ii' 
tindy relinquish all jtretensions to any jJion.is. 
whatsoever. 

SCENE XTIL— Malvil. 

Male. \\ here ’s, wliere’s my injured misfrc's! 
where’s Y(*rnnlia 1 O, see at your feet the most 
miserable of mankind ! 

Vcmi. What mean yon, sir! 

Male. Think not T would extenuate ; no, I ct)mc 
to blazon out my erimes, to jinint. them in the ut- 
most cast of horror ; to court, not fly, the severity cf 
justice; for death’s to me a blessing. Ah! my 
friend ’s blood cries out for vmg(*anee on rfle ; and 
jealousy, rage, madness, and false honour, stand 
ready witnesses against jne. — [ To V ennil.J D1 
iiiadain, I am to beg a pardon for your wi(»nge«l in- 
nocence. — {To Ijudy Matcli.j But to you 1 have f 
harder task ; to implore it, for having deprived you 
of the best of lovers, whose dying sighs were loaded 
with your name. — Yes, the last words your Wise- 
more uttereil were to implore eternal blessings ou 
you ; your AVisernore, whom this rash, this f;d:i 
hand has slain. [ La. M, sinks into the arms of V Emj 

Me.r. Help, help ! she faints ! 

IIvl. A glass of water, the hartshorn immediate^' 

Rattle. Uustic ’s dead then, hey! poor lUistic. 

Verm. How do you, dear ! 

Match. ()! 1 shall rave, iny frantic brain 
iiurat ; and did he bless me with his latest brctti ^ 
he should have cursed me rather, for I alone am guj ) • 
Oh ! 1 have wildly played away his life. I 
take my fortune all, since he is gone, to 
whose merit I only valued riches. But no'v _ 
W'cll content, greatness, happiness, and all the 
of life. I ’ll study to be miserable. 
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WUeni. O iiovcr, never ; he blessod as love, anil 
life, aud. happiness can make you — he blessed as I 
am now [ Discovering hiniscfj] and running to her. 

Match, And art thou then my Wisomore i 

[After a long pause. 

Wiseyn. And do I live to l)car you call me yours 1 
0 r«y heart’s joy ! my everlastin.::? bliss ! 

Match. And can you generously forgive 1 

Wisem. O name it not, but swear you never will 
revoke what you have said. 

Match. O, would I had worlds to give thee! for 
all the happiness I can bestow is nothing to the 
merit of your love. 

If^isem. My heart o’erflows with raptures. Oh! 
my tender love, now do 1 live indeed — 

Mer. Why, after these high flights, Ned, I am 
afraid wishing you joy will be too mw a phrase. 

Dear Merital, I thank you. — But here 
am I eternally indebted ; for I shall always attribute 
my happiness (next to this lady) to your friendship. 

[To Maia'IL. 

Male, Be assured it gives me an equal satisfac- 
tion as if 1 had procureil my own. 

Mer. I have known too friends embrace just bcj 
fore cutting of throats ; but I believe you are the 
first who ever embraced after it. 

liattlc. Formal. [Sheepishly. 

Form. By my title, I am perfectly amazed. 

Sir Apish. Wo are all bit, agad ! [Aside. 

M r, Come, Harry, put the best face you can on 
the matter; tho’ I know you have a little chagrin 
in your heart. — As for his lordship, the lady may be 
a widow again before he gets his title. — And my 
friend Sir vXpish has refused a very line lady this 
morning before. 

Sir Apish. Yes, I had two strings to my bow; 
botli golden ones, egad ! and both cracked. 

Verm. Dear Matchless, this smhlen revolution of 
your r>itune has so amazed me, that I can Iiardly 
recover myself to congratulate you ou it. 

MnUh. \Vell. but 1 hope you will not see your 
friend ornbarki'd on a second voyage, and hesitate 
at undertaking the first. 

Ffrm. If I was sure my voyage w'ould be as short 
as yours has hi cn ; but matrimony is too turbulent 
a sea to be ventured on in so light a vessel as every 
little blast can ovi-rsel. 

Male. Madam, when Mrs. Catchit has discovered 
the whole affair to you, as she has done to me, I 
doubt not but your good-nature will seal iny pardon, 
since excess of love caused the ollence. 

Mutch. Nay, we must all sue. 

Mer. and Ilel. All, all. 

Verm. Well, to avoid so much iinjuntiinity, and 
to show you the power of a prevalent example — 
111 hopes of future amendment, Mr. Malvil, liere — 
take my hand. 

Malo. O iny fairest, softest 1 1 have no words to 
expri'ss my gratitude, or my love. 

Verm. Pray let them be both uuderdood then ; 
for we have had so many raptures already, they must 
be but a dull repetition. 

Form, When it is in vain to strive against the 
stream, all well-bred men sail with it. [Astife.] 
Ladies, I beg leave to presume to advance with iny 
compliments of congratulation on this glorious oc- 
casion. I must own your ladyship’s choice has some- 
thing novel in it ; but, by the sanction of so great 
an authority, I don’t question but it may be recon- 
ciled with the rules of consummate good-breeding. 

Sir Apish, I am always his lordship’s second. 
Ladies, I heartily wish you joy upon my word. 

Rattle And so do I, widow. — Tliis fellow will be 
poisoned before the honey-moon ’s out. [Aside.] 


SCENE the last . — Sir Positive Trap, Lady Trap, 
Lady Matiuiless, Lord Formal, Vekmilia, He- 
lena, WisEMOHE, Malvil, Mkuital, Rattle 
Sir Apish Simple. 

Sir Pos, O cousin, I am undone and ruined ! T1 e 
Traps are abused, disgraiM'd, dishonoured ! 

Match. What *8 the matter, Sir Positive 1 [ruined. 
Sir Pos. I am undone ; iny niece is lost and 
Ilel. I had been so, sir, but for the interposition 
of a worthy gentleman here. 

Mer. It is, indeed, my happy fate to be 

Sir Pos. Is it soil is it sol and I believe this 
will be your happy fate. [Pointing to his 7 ieck.] 
She is an heiress, and you are guilty of felony, and 
shall be hanged, with the whole company your 
abettors. [barous education. [Aside.] 

Foi'm. This gentleman must have had a bar- 
Mer. Lookee, madam, as you expect that what 
Inas passed between us shall be kept secret — 

[To Lady Trap, 

Trap. [7’oMer.] I understand you. — Sir Posi- 
tive, be appeased, and leave this matter to me. 

Sir Pos. I am calm. 

Match. My cousin, sir, is married to a gentleman 
of honour, and one who, I doubt not, loves her. — By 
your resentment, you will call your conduct, not 
hers, into question. [suppose. 

Sir Pos. Then you have been her adviser, I 
Match. If T have, cousin, you cannot be angry, 
since it is an advice I am like to follow mycelf. 

Sir Pos. AVhy, what, are you going to be married 
again 1 [relation. 

Wisem, Sir Positive, I hope shortly to be your 
Sir Pos. I'hat 's more than I do, sir, till I know 
your name and family. [more. 

Wisem. Y’ou shall both, sir. My name is Wise- 
Sir Pos. Wisemoro ! SVisemore! why, it is a 
good name — hut T thought that family had been ex- 
tinct. — Well, cousin, I am glad to see you have not 
married a snulf-hox. 

Match. 'I'o peifect the gootl-linmour of tho com- 
pany, and since dinner is not yet ready, I ’ll enter- 
tain you with a song, which was sent me by an un- 
known hand. Is Mr. Hemhem there t Sir, if you 
will oblige us ; gentle ui on and liuUes, please to sit. 

Yc nymphs of Britain, to wliosi' 

Tlu' snVnnits the glorious 

Of timuty to be ilue : 

Ah I guard it w ith assiduous care, 

Let neither flattery cU'nare, 

Nor wealth your Iwarts subilue. 

Old Bromio 's rank'd among the i oaux ; 

Young Cynthio solitary goes. 

Unheeded by the lair ! 

Ask you then what this ]>refer(’nee j,'ives? 

Six Flanders mares the I'ormer lirives, 

The latter but a pair. 

Let meaner things be bought ami sold, 

But \>oauty never truekM for gi>ld; 

Yo lair, >our value pio\e ; 

And since the world ’» a price too low. 

Like heaven, your eesUieies bestow 
Oil con.stancy and love. 

But still, ye ,g<'nerous maids, beware. 

Since hyi>ocrite.s to heawn there are. 

Ami to tlie heauteou> loo : 

Do not too e;.^ily ronllde. ^ 

Lot every lover well be try d, 

And well reward the true. 

The Company advance. 

Wisem. The song is not without a moral. — And 
now ladies, I think myself bouuil to a solemn re- 
eantafioii of every slander I have thrown jipon your 
POX • for I am convinced, that our complaints against 
you’ flow generally (if not always) more from our 
want of merit than your want of justice. 
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Tor when vain fools or fops your hearts pursue, 
'I'o sueh the charming prize is never clue. 

But Avlien the men of sense their passions prove,* 
You sehlom fail rewardinj^ ’em with love : 

J ustly ou them the fair their liearts bestow, 

Since they, alone, the worth of virtue know. 

KPIT.OOCK ; srOKKN nv MISS aolUNSOS, JUN. 

Otir niithor. full of sorrow und re]u‘ntftnee. 

Has sent me here - to mitigate his sentence. 

To you, tremendous critics in the pit, 

Who on his llr-it otTeiu e in judi'inent sit ! 

He |ileads — Oil "iid ! Iiow t'M-rilile his case is I 
For my part I am frighten’d hv your lacea. 

Think on his youth it is his first e-'say ; 

He may in tiiiie, per!ia])s. atotiemcnt pay. 

If hut repriev’d this execution day. 


Mt'thinks I see some ehler critic risk*. 

And. dariiie^ furious juHtice from his eyes, 

fry. “ /oiinds ! what means tlie lirat why all this (hff > 

W'hat arc iiis yoiitli iiiid ])romises to us ? 

For should we from >everity refrain . 

^ e soiiu should have the coxeonih liero again. 

/ud. brothers, surli oxamples may invito 
/ tliousand other senseless rnguo^ to write!” 

'•^loni jou then ye toupots *he hopes defence • 

%ou U not condemn him— for liis want of sense. 

Whiil, now yoii‘11 say, 1 warrant with a sneer, 

” He’s chose too young an advocate, mv dear !” 

Yet boast not, for (if niy own strength 1 know) 

1 am a matidi siiflic ent— for a beau ! 

Lastly, to you, ye charmers, he applies, i 

For in your tender liosoins mercy lies, > 

As certain as d»‘striiction in your eves. " 

Let hilt that lovidy circle of the fair . 

Their ap! robntiori. by their smiles, declare; I 

Then lei the mitics damn him— if they dare. ) 


TIIK TKMPLE BEAU: 

A COMEDY, FIRST ACTED IN 1729 . 


Non alitcr, quam qui adverse vix Flumine Lenihuru 
Remiyiis subigit. 

ViHQ. Georg. 

PROLOOrE, WRITTEN’ IIY MU. RM-VII, SPOKEN UY MB. CIKFAKO 
Humour and wit, in each politer age 
Tiiuini>haut. n.arM the troj hies oi the stage; 

But only farce, aiitl show, w ill now go down. 

And Harleuuin's the daiHug of tlie town. 

Will’s has resign'd iU old pieteuce to wit. 

And beaux appear where critics used to sit. 

Button himsell, ))ro^oIv’d at wit’s decline. 

Now lets his hou>e. ami swt ars he'll burn liis sign. 

Ah! siiouid all otliers that on wit depend, 

Like liim pro\ok’d, like him tlicir dealings end. 

Our theatres might take th’ example too. 

And players starve tlicm:>elvcs — as aulliors do. 

But if the gay, the courtly world, disdain 
To hear the M .ses and their sons complain. 

Each injur’d hard shall to this refuge fly, 

And find that comfort whi*'h the great deny : 

^hall frctpieiitly employ this infant stage, 

And boldly aim to wake a dreaming age. 

The comic muse, iu smiles severeU gay, 

Shull siadVat vic4‘, and laugh its <Tim<*s away. 

The voice of sorrow pine in tragic lays, 

And claim your t«'ais, a.s tin* .siuceresl praiiu). 

Merit, like Indian gems, is rarely Umnd, 

Obs<;ure, ’lis sullen with the common gioumi : 

But when it bhuesin the world's broa»l eye. 

All own the charms lliey pass'd unheeded by. 

Be YOU the first t'e.xploie the latent prize. 

And raise iis value, as its beauties rise. 

Convince that town, wliieh noasts it lielter brewlin". 

That riches are not all that >ou exeeeil in. 

Merit, wherever loiiiid, is still the same. 

And this our stage may be the road to fame. 


Dr.vmatis Person. R . — Sir ylnnice Pedant, Mr. Coi.t.kt; Sir 
Uftrry ff'ildina, Mb. Pi.nketh.m \n ; ff'HdiiKf, Mr. Gikkauu; 
Vtromil, Mb W. Giffakd; l^alenfinv, Mit. VVilliams; Pedant, 
Mk. Bt.'Llock; Pimut, Mu. Bvkdix ; Lndj/ l.unj Pedant, Mas, 
(irFFtitn; jMdy (jiareltf, M«s. IlAfoiiniN' ; Ih/lana, Mrs. 
Pi itPKN ; Ciaris-ift, Mrs. .Seai.. Tailor, Pcrriwig-niaker, 
hvrvaiits, &c.— ^CENE, LONDON. 

ACT I. SCEiVE I. — Anto-Chamber in Sni Avauice 
UKDAiNT’jf House. 

Lady Lt:cY Tedant, Lady Gravely. 

jMdi/ lAictj (entering in a passunu f flowed hy 
Lady \irarMy J.—'So ruorft of your lecturfs, dear 
sister. Must 1 be fatij,Mjed every iiioruiu|E,^ with au 
odiou.s repetition of fulsome, flull, ajjtiijuated maxiiiis, 
extracted from old philosophers and divines, who Jio 
more practised what they wrote than you practise 
what jou read! Sure, never woman had such a 
time o:i ’tj Between a liusband mad with avarice, a 
8on-in-law mad with learning, a niece mad with 
love, ami a sister — [I 

(ira. Ayt what am H I *d be glad lo know d Iiat 


Indignor (|uii1((uam reprcliendi, non fpiia crassj 
C'oiuito.sitiim, iilcpideve piitetur, sed quia imbiH. 

1 1 OR. Art. Piiet. 

fAtcy. Tlie world knows whiit your are — |of me. 
(rra. How. mnilain ! — the world knows iiolliing 
Lucy, It says it docs ; it talks of you very freely, 
child. Fii'st, that you arc nut so young" ns ym would 
seem; nor so handsome or piod as you do seem; 
that your aetions are as much disc'uised liy your 
words as your skin by paint ; that the virtue in your 
mouth no more proceeds from the purity of your 
heart, thaji the eolour in your chi'eks does from iho 
purity of your blood. 

(ira. Very tine, indeed ! 

Lucy. That your ardency to reprove the world ia 
too often r:iuk envy; that >ou ar«.> not angry with 
deformities <»f the mind, hut tlie beauties of the per* 
son : for it is notorious that you never spoke uell of 
a handsome woman, nor ill of an ugly one. 

(ira. Impudent scandal! 

Lucy, That you rail at the diversions of the town 
for several reasons ; hut the love of piodiu ss has 
nothinij; to do with any. Assomhlies, liecause you 
are very little regarded in them ; operas, lieeauseyou 
have no ear; plays, because you have no taste; 
balls, because you can’t dance ; and lastly — that you 
went to church twice a-tlay, a whide year aud halt, 
because — you was iu love with tlie parson ; ha, ha, ha! 

(ira. As ill as that malicious smile becomes you, 

I am glad yuii put it on ; for it convinces me that 
w hat you have said is ]»urely your own suggeslioii, 
which I know how to despise. Or, perliaps 
call a S(‘t of flirts the world. By .sucli a world I 
Would aU\ays he spoken ill of; the slander of some 
people is as great a recommendation as the praise of 
others. For one is as much hated by the dissolute 
world, on the score of virtue, as by the good, on. that 
of vice. Sister, your malicious invectives against 
me reflect on yourself only. 1 abhor the moti'r, 
and I scorn the effect. 

Lucy. Nay, but how ungenerous is this ! when you 
have often told me, that to put one iu mind ot hui ts 
is the truest sign of friendsliii) ; and that .sinceiiiy 
private, should give no more pain than flattei) 
public, jileasure. , ^ 

(ira. And yet, rnethinks, you could not 
plain dealing just now. But I’m glad th.at you* ’ 
hint has awakened me to a perfect sense of 
therefore, sister, since wc are in private, TH 
what the world says of yon. In the hrst p j 
then, it says that you are both younger anu nft 
auiucr than you seem. 
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hvcy* Nay, this is flattery, my dear \ 

Gra, No, indeed my dear! for that folly and 
iffectation have disguised you all over with an air of 
dotage and deformity, [you, my dear. 

Lucy. This earries an air of sincerity rthank 

Gto/. That admiration is the greatest pleasure, and 
to obtain it the whole business of your life; but 
tliat the ways you take to it are so preposterous, one 
would be almost persuaded you aimed rather at con- 
tempt ; for the actions of an infant seem the patterns 
of your conduct. When you are in the play-house, 
you seem to tliink yourself on the stage ; and when 
you are at church, I should swear you thought your- 
self in the play-house, did 1 not know you never 
think at all. In every circle you engross the whole 
conversation, where you say a thousand silly things, 
and laugh at tliem all ; by both which the world is 
always convinced that you have very fine teeth and 
very bad sense. [at that — ^ha, ha, ha! 

Lucy. Well, I will convince you, for I must laugh 

Gra, That you are not restrained from unlawful 
pleasures by the love of virtue, but variety; and 
that your husband is not safe from having no rival, 
but from having a great many ; for your heart is like 
a cofiee- house, where the beaux frisk in and out, one 
after another ; and you are as little the worse for 
them, as the other is the better ; for one lover, like 
one j>oison, is your antidote against another. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha ! I like your comparison of love 
and poison, for 1 liatc them both alike. 

Gnt. And yet you are in love, and have been in 
love a long while. 

Lucy, Dear soul, tell me who the happy creature 
is, for 1 ‘m sure he 'll think himself so. 

Gra, That I ((uestion not ; for 1 mean yourself. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha! and I’m sure you like my 
taste. 

Gra. In short, to end my character, the world 
gives you the honour of being the most finished 
coquet in town, 

Lucy, And I believe it is as little news to you, 
that you have that of leading the vast, grave, solemn 
body of prudes : so let us be friends — since, like the 
fiery partisans of state, we aim only at the same 
thing, by several ways ; their aim is a place at court 
—ours is — this, my dear sister ! 

Gra, Now, would my arms were fire-brands — I 
would embrace you then with better will. [Aside, 

SCENE II. — To ihcnif Young Pepant. 

Young P, Hey-day ! what, is it customary here 
for you women to kiss one another! It intimates 
the men to be scarce or backward, in my opinion. 

Lucy, And so, taking advantage of the dearth of 
gallants, you are come to town to be enrolled in the 
number. 

Young P. May I be expelled the university that 
day ! If your women want fools till I turn one to 
please them, they shall want them — till their fools 
scholars like me — or till they themselves turn 
Penelopes, that is {breviter) till the world 's turned 
topsy-turvy. [fine gentlemen. 

Lucy, Or till such illiterate pedants as you turn 

Young P, Illiterate! mother-in-law 1 — ^You are a 


Lucy, Did you ever hear so conceited, ignorant a 
wretch. 

Young P. Ignorant! — Know, madam, that I have 
revolved more volumes than you have done pages ; 
I might say lines. More sense has gone in at these 
eyes- [lieve. — Ila, ha, ha! 

Lucy, Than will ever come out at that mouth, be- 

Ymn^ P. What do you laugh at! I could con- 
vince you, that what you said then was only false 
wit. Look ye, mother, when you have been conver- 
sant with the Greek poets, you '11 make better jests. 

Lucy. And when you have conversed with a 
French dancing-master, you’ll make a better figure ; 
till when, you had better converse with yourself. 
Come, sister. 

Young P. Sooner than converse with thee, may 
I be obliged to communicate with a drunken, idle, 
illiterate soph : a creature, of all, my aversion. 

SCENE III. — Sir Avarice Pedant, Young Pe- 
dant. 

Sir Av. How now, son T what puts you into this 
passion '{ I never knew anything got by being in a 
passion. 

Youug P. Sir, with your peace, I am not in a 
passion ; I have read too much philosophy to have 
my passions irritated by women. 

Sir Av. You seem, indeed, to have read a great 
deal ; for you said several things last night beyond 
my understanding : but I desire you would give me 
some account of your improvement in that way 
which I recommended to you at your going to the 
university ; I mean that useful part of learning, the 
arts of getting money : I hope your tutor has, ac- 
cording to my orders, instilled into you a tolenible 
insight into stock-jobbing. I hope to see you make 
a figure at Garraway's, boy. 

Young 1^. Sir, he has instructed me in a much 
nobler science — logic. — I have read all that hoi 
been written on that subject, from the time of Aris- 
totle to that great and learned modem, Burgersdi- 
cius ; truly, almost a cart-load of books. 

Sir Av. Have they taught you the art to get a 
cart-load of money t 

Young P. They have taught me the art of getting 
knowledge. Logic is in learning, what the compass 
is in navigation. It is the guide by which our 
reason steers in the pursuit of true philosophy. 

Sir Av, Did ever mortal man hear the like! — 
Have I been at this expense to breed my son a 
philosopher! I tremble at the name; it brings the 
thought of poverty into my mind. Wliy, do you 
think, if your old philosophers were alive, any one 
would speak to them, any one would pay their bills ! 
— Ah ! these universities are tit for nothing hut to 
debauch the principles of young men; to poison 
their minds with romantic notions of knowledge 
and virtue : what could I expect, but that philoso- 
phy should teach you to awl into a prison, or 
poetry to fly into one!— Well, 1^11 show you the 
world ! where you will see that riches are thfi only 
titles to respect ; and that learning is not th^e way 
to get riches. There are men who can draw for the 
sum of a hundred thousand pounds wno can hardly 


'Woman. ^ [Scornfully. 

Lucy, You are a coxcomb. 

Young P. I rejoice in the irony. To be called 
coxcomb by a woman is as sure a sign of sense, as 
to be called a rogue by a courtier is of honesty. 

Gra. You should except your relations, nephew ; 
truly, for the generality of women I am much 
ot youx opinion. 

Young P, Are you! then you arc a woman of 
aunt; a very great honour to your sex. 


^ Young P. Sir, you were pleased to send for me to 
town in an impetuous manner. Two days have 
passed since my arrival, I would tlierefore importune 
you to declare to me the reasons of your mess^. 

Sir Av. That is my intention, and you will hna 
by it how nicely I calculate. You know my losses 
in the South-Sea had sunk my fortune to |0 low an 
ebb, that from having been offered, ay, apd courted, 
to accept a wife of quality (my present lady). I feU 
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•o low, to have my proposals of marriage between 
you and the daughter of a certain citizen rejected, 
tho’ her fortune was not equal to that of my wife 
For I must tell you that a thousand a year is all you 
can expect from me, who might have left you ten. 
Young P. And is to me as desirable a gift. 

Sir Av, I am sorry to hear you have no better 
principles. But I have hit on a way to double that 
sum. In short I intend to marry you to your cousin 
Bellaria. I observed her the night of your arrival, 
at supper, look much at you, though you were then 
rough, and just off your journey : my brother sent 
her hither to prevent her marrying a gentleman in the 
country of a small fortune. Now, 1 ’ll take care*you 
shall have sufficient opportunities together: ainl 1 
question not but to compass the affair ; by which I gain 
just ten thousand pound clear, for her fortune is 
twenty. 

Young P, Sir, I desire to deliver my reasons op- 
ponent to this match ; they arc two ; first, to the 
thing, matrimony. Secondly, to the person, who is 
my cousin-german. 

Sir Av. Now, sir, I desire to deliver mine. I 
have but one, and that is very short. If you refuse 
I ’ll disinherit you. 

Enter a Sei'vant. 

Serv. Sir, here ’s a gentleman, who calls himself 
Wilding, at the door. 

Sir Av. Show him in. Son, you will consider of 
what I have told you. 

Young P. Yes, 1 will consider, but shall never find 
a reply to so substantial, prevalent, and convincing 
an argument. 

SCENE IV. — To them^ Sir Harry Wilding, 

Sir liar. Is not your name, sir. Sir Avarice Pedant t 
Sir Av. At your service, sir. [vant. 

Sir Har. Then, sir, I am your very humble scr- 
Sir Av. I don 't know you, sir. 

Sir Har. Don’t you, sir 1 why, then, ’tis probable, 
by reading this letter, you will know more than you 
Sir Av. [Reads.] [do now. 

** Dear Broth KR,—Th« hearer I.h my very good friend, sir 
Harry Wilding ; he comes to town to introduce his eldest son 
to Bellaria. 'lliie young m.^n. I’m told, has a great character 
for siibricty. .md 1 know his tbrluuc equal to my demands. I 
fear her old lover will linfl her out, unless prevented by an 
immediate match. Get every tiling ready as quick as possible : 

I will be in town soon ; till wlu’ii, be jtarticularly civil t«> sir 
Harry and his son. [Aside. Ay. with a pox to them ! ) Your 
humble serA'ant, and alfectionate' lirothcr. (Jko. Pedant.” 

[ To Sir Harry.] Sir, your very humble servant. 
My brother here informs me of your proposals ; I 
presume, sir, I know your son. 

Sir Har. I’m surprised at that, sir, for he has no 
acquaintance but with books. Alas, sir, he studies 
Jay and night ! 

Sir Av. May I ask what he studies, sir 1 
Sir Har. Law, sir ; he has followed it so close 
these six years, that he has hardly had time to Avrite 
even — to me (unless when he wants necessaries). 
But I cannot convince you better than by one of his 
hills — ^let me see — ay, here — here it is ! — here ’s a hill 
•—I shall see the rogue a judge. — This bill, sir, is 
only for one quarter. 

For law-books, .50^. 

Fifty-pounds* worth of law-books read in one quarter 
of a year. — I shall see the rogue a judge, [knives, 10/. 
Item, For paper, pens, ink, sand, pencils, pen- 
For fire and candles, 8/. , 

You see, he reads all nighU 
Paid a woman to brush hooks, 1/. 

For plkccB in Westminster-hall, 5/. 

For e laches thither, at 4s. per time, 121. 

I* or night-gown, slippers, caps, ]>h}'sic 


Sir Av. Hold, hold, pray ; it ’s enough in corb- 
•Jience. 

Sir Har. In short, the whole hill amounts to two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, for the necessaries 
of study only. I shall see the rogue a judge. 

Sir Av. But (methinks) there is one article a 
little extraordinary: how comes it that your son 
pays four shillings for a coach to Westminster, when 
four lawyers go thither for one t 

Sir Har. Ay ! why that 's a question, now, that 
has been asked me several times : heart ! 1 believe 
you are all envious of my boy. If he pays four 
times as much, he carries four times as much law, 
and that, I tliink, is an answer. 

Sir Av. I wonder, sir Harry, a gentleman of your 
plentiful fortune should breed your eldest son to 
the law. 

Sir Har. Oh, sir ! 1 ’ll give you a very good rea- 
son for that My father was a lawyer, and he got 

an estate. It was my misfortune to be bred a gen- 
tleman. My father kept me in tlie country till I 
was three-aml-twenty, and my wife lias kept me 
there ever since ; for, except w'hen I brought iny son 
to the Temple, and this present journey, 1 never was 
twenty miles from home. [tleman, Sir Harry! 

Sir Av. It was your inisfortunc to be bred a gcii. 

Sir Har. Ay, sir ; but 1 always resolved to breed 
my son to the law ; I determined it before he was 
born; and I don’t question but to see him a judge. 
— I am impatient till I find him out ; so I am )uur 
humble servant. You may expect me at climior. 

Sir Av. That’s kind, however. — — You sec, son, 
we have but a short time to execute our project in ; 
and if we are not expeditious, the stock will be soUl 
to another purch.aser. I am obliged to go into the 
city on business : after dinner I will introduce you 
to iny niece. In the mean time, think on some liiu! 
speeclies, some high compUnients : for in dealing 
wnth women (contrary to all other merchandise) tlm 
way to get them cheap is to cry them up as mucli 
beyond their value as possible. 

Young P. So tho matter is reduced to tliis, 

Either to be married or disinherited.” I ’ll accept 
the prior ; for, if I am disinherited, I shall never 
get my estate again: but, if I am married (pro^i- 
lentially), I may get rid of my wife. 

SCENE V.— St. J.vmes’j Park. Valentinr 
Veromil. 

Val. This was an agreeable surprise indeed! for, 
.)f all men, my Veromil is he whom I most wished, 
but least expected to meet. 

Ver, My wushes, Valentine, were equal to yours, 
but my expectations greater; for 1 was told the 
town, and all its pleasures, had long engrossed the 
heart of my Valentine. Nor lias my information 
been false, I find. These clothes! these looks! 
these airs ! give me reason to wonder how I recol- 
lected my metainorphosed friend. 

Val, Why, faith ! I am a little changed since 
those hajipy times, when, after a day spent in study, 
we used to regale at night, and communicate our 
discoveries in knowledge over a pint of bad port* 
While, poor creatures 1 we were strangers to the 
greatest, pleasantest part of knowledge 

Ver. Whatl . 

Val. Woman, dear Charles, woman ; a sort o 
books prohibited at the university, because 
grave dons don’t understand them. But what par 
of the world has possessed you these years t 

Ver. The first twelvemonth after I left 
versity I remained in the country with my ^ 

(you had not then forgot to correspond with nic/ 
r then made the tour of France and Italy. I hiten 
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to visit Germany; but on my return to Paris, I 
there received the news of my father’s death I 

Val, ’Sdeath ! he did not deserve the name! — 
Nay, I am no stranger to your misfortunes. Sure 
Nature was as blind when she gave him such a son, 
as Fortune when she robbed you o" your birth- 
right. 

Ver* Valentine, I charge thee, on thy friendship, 
not to reflect on that memory which shall be ever 
sacred to my breast. Who knows what arts my 
brother may have used t Nay, I have reason to be- 
lieve my actions abroad were misrepresented. I 
must have fallen by a double deceit. He must have 
coloured my innocence with the face of vice, and 
covered his own notorious vices under the appear- 
ance of innocence. 

VaU Hell in its own shape rewarded him for it. 
Ver. Heaven forgive him I I hope I can. 

Val, But tell me (tho’ I dread to ask) ; he did not, 
could not, disinherit you of all 1 

Vc}\ All in his power. My mother’s fortune fell 
to me, he could not hinder it. And, oh ! rny friend! 
I could with that small competency outvie my bro- 
ther’s happiness, had I not, with my fortune, lost a 
jewel dear to me as my soul — yet here I forget even 
that. To hold, to embrace so dear a friend, cttaces 
every care. 

Val. I still have been your debtor : ’tis your su- 
perior genius to oblige ; my utmost elforls will be 
still your due. [joy. 

Ver. Let us then sacrifice this day to mirth and 
Val. With all my heart. 

Ver. Is nut that Wilding just come into the Mailt 
Val. I am sure ho is altered since you saw him, 

I wonder his dress, indeed, did not prevent your 
Knowing him. 

Ver. No ; it is by his dross I do know him, for I 
saw him in the very same at Paris. He remembers 
me too, r perceive, Mr. Wilding, your humble ser- 
vant. 

SCENE VI. — Wilding, Veromil, Valentine. 

IVild, Ha! my dear Veromil, a thousand wel- 
comes to England, When left )ou that delicious 
place Paris? 

Ver. Soon after you loft it. 
fViltl. I thought you intended for Vienna. But 
I am glad that we enjoy you so imieh sooinw. For 
I suppose you arc now coino to town for goodt 
Val. Nay, he shall not escape us again. 

Ver. My inclinatious would bid me spend my 
whole life with my Valentine ; but necessity con- 
Hiios our happiness to this day. 

Val. This day! 

Ver . To-morrow night 1 am to meet a friend at 
Dover, to embark for France. I am glad we met so 
Boon ; for every hour I am with you, though it seems 
^ JRorneut, is worth an age. 

You are soon weary of your country, Mr. 
Veromil, which you longed to see so much when 
we were at Paris. 

^r. Misfortunes have made it disagreeable. 
iVtld, Come, come, I see the bottom of this : there 
w a mistress in the case. 

^l. To France for a mistress ! 

Ay, or what do all our fine gentlemen there ? 
Val. Learn to please an English one. It would 
e more rational in a Frenchman to come abroad 
or a dancing-master, than in an Englishman to go 
abroad for a mistress. 

Vtr. HoweTer, you’ll allow a loTer to be partial ; 
you must excuse me if I think France has now the 
^•st woman in the universe. But, to end your 
“®azement, she is our countrywoman. 


Wild. And has some devilish coquet led you a 
dance to Paris! Never stir after her: if she dees 

not return within ten weeks, 1 ’ll be bound to 

fetch her. 

Val, Who can this great uncelebrated beauty bet 

Ver, Oh, Valentine! she is one whose charms 
would delude stoicism into love ; the luscious dreams 
of amorous boys ne’er raised ideas of so fine a form, 
nor man of sense e'er wished a virtue in his mistress’s 
mind which she has not. That modesty ! that sweet- 
ness ! that virtue ! 

Wild, Her name, her namet 

Val, Her fortune, her fortune t 

Ver, I know, gentlemen, you who have lived so 
much in the gay world will be surprised to hear mo 
talk so seriously on this affair. But be assured, my 
whole happiness is in the breast of one woman. 

Wild. I own myself surprised ; but our friend 
here can hardly be so, for he is to-morrow to be 
ha])py with one woman. 

Ver. How! 

Val. Wilt thou never have done with it! A man 
can ’t appear in public, after it’s known that he is 
to be married, but every one who wants a wife will 
rally him out of envy. [of pity. 

Wild. Ay, and every one who has a wife out 

Val. ’Sdeath ! I *11 be married to-morrow, and 
away into the country the next morning. 

Wild. Oh! the country is vastly pleasant during 
the honeymoon; groves and mountains give one 
charming ideas in the spring of matrimony. I sup- 
pose wc shall have you in town again in the winter ; 
at least you Ml be so obliging to send your wife up. 
A husband would be as public-spirited a man, if he 
did not run away with his wife, as ho who buys a 
line picture and hangs it up in his house for the 
benefit of all comers. But robbing the public of a 
hue woman is barbarous, and he who buries his 
wife is as great a miser as he who buries his gold. 

Ver. liie public may thank themselves, for no 
mail would do either had not the world affixetl 
shame to the sounds of poverty and cuckoldom. 

Val. You mention the name as if Uicre was some- 
thing frightful in it: one would imagine you had 
lived in the first age and infancy of cuckoldom. 
Custom alters everything. A pair of horns, perhaps, 
onee seemed as odd an ornament for the head as a 
periwig ; but now they are botli equally in fashion, 
and a man is no more stared at for the one than for 
the other. 

Wild. Nay, I rather think cuckoldom is an honour. 
1 wish every cuckold had a statue before his door, 
erected at the public expense. 

Val. Then the city of London would have as 
many statues in it as the city of Rome had. 

Wild. The ladies are obliged to you ^or your 
opinion. 

Val. I think so. What ’s yours, pray ! 

Wild. Mine ! that tlic poets ought to be hanged 
for every compliment they have made them. 

Ver. Hey-day! u .n. ' 

Wild. For that they have not said enough m their 

favour Ah, Charles! there arc women in the 

world Veromil. 

Ver. Biavo! women! 

Wild. Dost thou think I confine my narrow 
thoughts to one woman! No; my heart is already 
in the possession of five hundred, and there is 
enough for five hundred m’ore. • u . 

Fa/. Why, thou hast more women m thy heart 
than the grand Turk has in his seraglio. , 

Wild. Ay, and if I have not^er womeP 

’Sdeath! well recollected. Valentine, I must wait 
on one of your aunts to an auction this morning. 
3a2 
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Vsr, Nay, dear honest reprobate, !et ns dine 

Wild. I mu oiiffagod at the same place, [together. 

Val, V'eromil, if you please, 1 ’ll introduce you. 
Perhaps you will be entertained with as merry a 
mixture of characters as you have seen. There is 
(to give you a short Dramatis Persome) my worthy 
uncle, whose whole life and conversation runs on 
that one topic, gain. His son, whom I believe you 
remember at the university, wlio is since, with much 
labour and without any gemius, improved to be a 
learned blockhead. 

Ver. I guess his perfections by the dawnings I 
observed in him. His learning adorns his genius as 
the colouring of a great painter w’ould the features 
of a bad one. 

Wild. Or the colouring of some ladies do the 
wrinkles of their faces. 

Val. Then I have two aunts as opposite in their 
inclinations as two opposite points of the globe, and 
I believe as warm in them as the centre. 

Wild. And point to the same centre too, or I *m 
mistaken. 

Val. Lastly, two young ladies, one of whom is as 
romantically in love as yourself, and whom, perhaps, 
wdicii you have seen, you will not allow the finest 
woman in the world to he in France. 

Ver. I defy the danger. Besides, I desire we m.iy 
have the afternoon to ourselves. I declare against 
all cards and parties whatsoever. 

Val. I ’ll second your resistance, for I know we 
shall be asked ; and they will be as difficultly re- 
fused too as a starving author, who begs your sub- 
scription to his next misccdlany ; and you will get 
much the same by both compliances, a great deal of 
nonsense and impertinence for your money ; for he 
who plays at quadrille, without being let into the 
secret, as surely loses as he would at Newmarket. 

Wild. Ay, but then he is let sometimes into much 
more charming secrets. 

Val. Faith, very rarely! Many have succeeded 
by the contrary practice, w’hich is the reason w hy 
sharpers have been so often happy in their favours. 
Your success would be mor(i ftnwarded by winning 
five hundred than by losing five thousand. 

Wild. Why, faitli! on a second consideration, I 
begin to be of your opinion — 

For gratitude may to some women full, 

But money, powerful money, charms them all, 

ACT 11. SCENE 1. — Wilding’s C7iam6cr« in tAe 
Temple. — Pinckt alone. 

'Tis a fine thing to have a clear conscience : but a 
clear purse and a loaded conscience is the devil. To 
have been a rogue in order to be a gentleman, and 
then reduced to be a semiit again ! — What, refuse 
paying my annuity the second half year, and bid 
discover if I dare! [Shows a Utter. \ Discover if I 
dare ! You shall repent that, my dear brother 
rogue ; for, since I can’t live like a gentleman by 
my roguery, I ’ll e’en tell the truth, and stand in the 
pillory like one, by my honesty. [Knocking.] So, 
the duns begin. Well, I can say truly my master is 
not at home now ; but, if he were, it would be the 
same thing. [Knocking harder. 

SCENE IT.— Sir Harry Wilding, Pincet. 

Pm. Hey-day ! this is some scrivener or dun of 
authority. 

Sir Har. Here, you sirrah — whcie ’s your master! 

Pm. I do not know, sir. 

Sit Jfnr. What, is not he at home ! 

Pin. \o, sir, ^ 

Sir Har. And when do you expect him home ! 


Pin. I can’t tell. 

Sir Har. I warrant, gone to Westminster — a dili- 
gent rogue. When did your master go out ! 

Pin. 1 don’t know. (What strange fellow is th is !) 
• Sir Har. [Asw/e. ] I warrant before this rascal 
was up. — Come, sirrah, show me your master’s 
library. 

J'in. His library, sir! 

Sir Har. His library, sir — his study — his books. 

Pin. My master has no hooks, sir. 

Sir Har. Show me his books, or I ’ll crack your 
skull for you, sir. 

Pin. Sir, he has no hooks. What would you 
have with my master, sir! 

Sir liar. What's this! ['Taking a book w/).] 
Rochester’s Poems I What does he do with poems ? 
But ’tis bettor to spend an hour so than in a laverri. 
What hook is this ! Plays ! what, does he road plays 
too! — Hark ye, sirrah — sliow me where your master 
keeps his law-books ! 

Pin. Sir, he has no law-books : what should he 
do with law-books! 

Sir Har. I’ll tell yon, villain! (Goes to str/kr 
him.) [Knocking.] — O, here, here he comes— I’ll 
meet my <lear boy. 

SCENE in.— Tailor. 

Tayl. Mr. Pincet, is your master within! I have 
brought my bill. 

Pin. You must come another time. 

Tayl. Another time! Sir, I must speak with him 
now. I have been put off this twelvemonth — I can 
stay no longer. 

Sir Har. Give me your bill. 

Tatjl. Will you pay it, sir! 

Sir Har. Perliaps 1 will, sir. 

Tayl. Here it is, sir. 

Sir Har. A gad ! it ’s a good long one. For a 
suit of laced elotlies, made your honour lastMicluicl- 
mas v,ns two years, forty pounds.” What, do your 
Templars wear laeed clothes! 

'Tayl. Do they! ha, ha, ha! Would they paiil 
for them too! We have gentlemen here, sir, wlu) 
dress as finely as any beaux of them all. 

Pin. And pay as finely too, I believe, to your sor- 
row. [.tsu/r. 

Sir Har. “ A suit of black velvet, twenty-three 
pounds.” Adad, the rogue is extravagant. 

SCENE IV. — Tothemy Millinery Periwigmaker, 
Shocmalicry Hosier. 

Mill. Mr. Pincet, is your master within! 

Pin. No, no, no. You must all come aiiothertime. 

Per. Sir, wo shall not come another time. We 
agreed to come all in a body; and, unless we are 
paid, we shall take other nn^thods. [Knocking. 

Sir Har. Hell and the devil ! what have we hero . 

[Staring as in the greatest confusion. 

Pin. [Without.] lie is not at home. 

'Tricksy. I tell you he is, and 1 will sec him. 

SCENE V.— Po themy Mrs. Tricksy. As she is 

crossing the stage Sir Harry takes hold on her. 

Sir Har. Hark ye, madam, are you acquainted 
with my son ! [fellow, 1 

Trie. Nor none of the scrubs that belong 5’®”’ 

Sir Har. The gentleman who owns these cham- 
bers, madam, is my son. 

'Trie. Sir, you are an impudent coxcomb. J ^ 
gentleman who owns these chambers has no sue 
dirty relations. 

Sir Har. Very fine, very fine ! I see it now. 3 
1011 is an extravagant rake, and I am imposed up 
But I ’ll be revenged on these fop-makers at leas . 
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Per. Sir, I will have my money. ! 

Sir liar. I ’ll pay ydu, sir, with a vcnj^eance— 
Hogs! villains! whores! [Beats them outtatid returns, 

SCENE YI. — Sir Haiiry alone. 

A rogue! a rogue ! is this his studying lawt Oh! 
here's his strong box; we'll see what's in thee, 
however. [Breaks it open.] — What 's this t [ Reads. 

Dear Bonny,— I will meet you in the Imlcony at the old 
play-houHO thh evening at six. Du nips is gone into the coun- 
try. I choose rather to see you abroad thsm at my own lioiise ; 
for some things lately happent'd, 1 fear, have given tiie cuck- 
ulii reason .v suspicion. Nothing can equal my contein]>t for 
him, but my love for you. Your’s alTeetionately, J. G.” 

Oh, the devil ! the devil ! — Law ! — ay, ay, he has 
studied law with a vengeance. 1 shall have him 
suffer the law, instead of practising it. I '11 demolish 
your fopperies for you, rascal. Dear Bunny. [Looks 
on the letter.] > shall se<? the rogue hanged. 

SCENE VII. An Ante-ehaoiher in Sir Avarice 

Pedant’s House. — Lady Lucy, Lady Gravely, 

Bellauia, Clarissa. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha ! Ainl have you the assurance 
to own yourself in love, in an age when ’tis as iin- 
inodest to love befoic marriage as ’tis unfashionable 
to love after it ? 

Bel. And when the merit of him I do love is much 
more a rarity than either. ’Tis only when we fix 
our affections unworthily that they are blam- 
able ; hut where virtue, sense, reputation, worth, 
lov<*, and constancy nnu‘t in a man, the mistress who 
is ashame<l of her passion must have a soul too mean 
to distinguish them. [to ! 

(Ira. What will tlni immodesty of this age come 

/.7/cy. What will the stupidity of itoomc to t [a man! 

(Ira. A young woman to declare openly she loves 

lAwy. A young woman to th’clare openly she loves 
one man only 1 Y"our wit and beauty, Bellaria, 
were intended to enslave mankind. Your eyes 
should first conquer the world, and then ueep, like 
Alexander's, for more worlds to conquer. 

Bel, I rather think he should have wept for those 
he had conquered. He had no more title to sacri- 
fice the lives of men to his am hit ion than a woman 
has their ease. And I assure you, madam, had my 
eyes that power you sjieak, I would only defend my 
own by them, which is the only warrantable use of 
power in both sexes. 

Lucy. Well, for a woman wdio has seen so much 
of the world, you talk very strangidy. 

Gra, It is to lier town education, to her seeing the 
world, as you call it, that slie owes these immodest 
lliouglits ; liail her father confined her in the country, 
as her uncle did, and as 1 advised him, she would 
have scorned fellows as much as I do. 

Bel. I hope, madam, I shall never give any of my 
friends reason to regret my education. 

Gra. Yes, madam, I do regret it. I am sorry I 
have a relation who has no more virtue than to love 
a man. [him. 

Bel. My father commanded me, madam, to love 

Gra. Yes, but your uncle has commanded you not. 

Bet. It is not in my powi^r to obey him, nor am I 
obliged to it. I defy you to say I ever gave eiicou- 
ragcmeiit to any other ; or to him before I had my 
father’s leave — his command. He introduced him 
to me, and bid me think of him as my husband. I 
obeyed with difficulty, till I discovered such worth, 
such virtues in his soul, that the reception which I 
at first gave him out of duty, I aftenvards gave him 
out of love. I placed the dear image in my heart ; 
and you, or all the world, shall never tear it thence, 
or plani; another’s there. [almost cry to hear her. 
Gra. Did you ever hear such a wretch! I could 


Lucy. I can’t help laughing at her ; ha, ha, ha! 
Gra. Madam I madam ! more gravity would be- 
come you. 

Lucy. More gaiety would become you, dear niece* 
Bel. I find, aunts, it ’s impossible to please you 
both, and I’m afraid it will be difficult for me to 
please either ; for, indeed, lady Gravely, I shall 
never come up to your gravity ; nor, I believe, lady 
Lucy, to your gaiety. 

Lucy, Dear creature ! you will alter your opinion 
when you have liberty to go to plays and assemblies, 
Gra. Plays! and assemblies ! send her to church. 
Bel. I dare venture to both. I shall never reach 
that sublime way of thinking wdiich imputes duU 
tiess to that or levity to this. And if you will give 
me leave to be free, I think lady (iravely may go 
more to the one, and lady Lucy ought to go more to 
the other. 

SCENE VIII . — To tkeniy Servant. 

Serv. Ladies, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Wilding, and 
another gentleman, arc below. 

L'lU'y. Show them up. 

Gra. I ’ll not be seen. 

Lucy. Nay, lady Gravely. 

Gra. 1 don’t like such company. Besides, I have 
some business in my chamber. 

SCENE IX. — Valentine, Wilding, Veromil, 
Lady Lucy, Bellakia, Clarissa. 

Val. Ladies, your humble servant; I beg the 
honour of introducing a friend of mine — lady Lucy, 
Mrs. Bellaria. [They salute. 

Bel. O, Heavens! [Aside. 

Lucy. Was there much company in the Park! 
Wild. All the world but yourselves ; I wonder 
you could resist the temptation of so fine a day, lady 
Lucy. 

Lucy. Oh! never be surprised at me but when 
you see me walking ; for 1 am the most lazy crea- 
ture in the world. I would not have walked to my 
couch this morning to have been empress of the 
universe. Oh! I adore the eastern way of travelling 
on men’s shoulders : but walking is so vulgar an 
exercise, I wonder people of quality give in to it. 

Val. It has only the recommeiidatiou of being 
wholesome and innocent. 

Lucy. Great recommendations truly, to some an- 
tiquated prude, some poor-spirited animal, who is 
proud of an innocent face. [holders any harm. 

Wild. That is a face which never does the be- 
Luvy. Unless it frightens them — ha, ha, ha! 

Wild. Some women are innocent from their want 
of beauty, as some men are from their want of courage. 

Lticy. True. Wo should all be tyrants if we had 
power. [Lucy. 

Wild. You will be too late for the auction, lady 
lAu;y. The other lady has disappointed us, so I 
shall not go. But I have bought a picture since I 
saw you, which if you don’t admire as much as I do, 
I shall not admire your judgment, [the same thing. 
Wild. If I do not admire it I’ll say I do, and that’s 

SCENE X.— Valentvjk. Clarissa, Veuomil, 
Bellaria. 

Val. You look very ill to-day, Clarissa. 

Cla. Yfou were not obliged to tell me so, methiuks. 

Val. I'Tcedom in a husband is 

Cla. Impertinence— stay till you have the title. 
Val. A day will give it me. 

Cla, Perhaps not. This troublesome impertinent 
frcedimi makes me believe you not so near your hap- 
piness. , 

Val. Madam ! madam ! this turbulcncy of temper 
makes me fear I am. loo near my misery. 
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Cla, I don't undcrfiland you. 

VaL I fear you are more difficult to be understood 
than I am. Stay till I have a title ! — He who mar- 
ries a woman, or pays for an estate, before he is ap- 
prised of their real value, will find it then too late to 
lament. The purchaser, indeed, may sell his estate 
to another with loss ; but the liusband, like a loaded 
ass, must drag on the heavy burthen till death alone 
relieves him. [more. 

Cla, Intolerable insolence ! — I '11 never see you 
Val, Pardon me, Bellaria, I must follow her. — 
To make the quarrel irreconcilable. [Aside, 

SCENE XI.— Veuomil, Bellaria. 
[Veromil and Bellaria, who had stood this while 
silent y rush into om another's arms.] 

Ver, My Bellaria ! 

Bel. Are you — can you be my Veromil t 
Ver, Let this fond kiss confirm me to be Veromil, 
and yours. 

Bel, And tliis embrace, which pulls you to my 
heart, assure you that I know I hold my Veromil : 
for none but him these arms should e'er encircle. 
Ver, My dear, my tender love ! 

Bel. Oh ! tell me what strange, what unexpected 
chance has brought us once again together. 

Ver. A chance so strange, it seems the direction 
of a providence, which looks with propitious pleasure 
on the sincerity of our virtuous loves ; for, had not 
the accidental meeting of a friend prevented it, I had 
to-morrow gone for France, whither I falsely heard 
you was sent. 

Bel. Hid you never receive any letter from me 1 
Ver. And did not my Bellaria then forget me ‘i Oh ! 
how blessed had I been to have seen a line from her ! 

Bel. Then I have been betrayed ; for know, iny 
Veromil, I was forced from my uncle’s house in the 
middle of the night, and in two days brought hither, 
where I have been kept the closest prisoner ; yet I 
found means to write to you, and gave the letter to 
my maid, with a ring from my finger to enforce her 
faithfulness ; and she has a thousand times sworn 
she sent it you. 

Ver. O the false jade! 

Bel. Heaven knows what different agonies I have 
felt! Sometimes I thought you dead. Nay, once I 
feared you false. 

Ver. Oh, my Paradise! no worlds could have 
tempted me ; for, by this sweetest, dearest hand, I 
swear there's not an atom in tliat charming form 
which I would change for worlds. 

Bel, You know how willingly I believe you, — 
But hark, if we are overseen, we are ruined. 

Ver. Tell me — O, tell me what I shall do. 

Bel. I '11 think of it. — Is Valentine your friend t 
Ver, Most nearly. 

Bel. Then consult with him, if you believe it safe, 
Ver. Oh, Bellaria ! ) [Looking fandlg on 

Bel, Farewell — 3Iy heart. / o?ie another. 

Ver. Eternal transports, agonies of joy delight thy 
soul ! Excellent, charming creature ! — But, ah ! a 
sudden damp chills all my rising joys ; for oh ! what 
dragons must be overcou^, before 1 gather that de- 
licious fruit! — must impart it to Valentine ; for on 
his friendship hangs my sure success. 

SCENE XII.— Valentine, Veromil. 

Val. Alone, and musing, dear Veromil ! Are you 
thinking on your lady in France 1 
Ver. Valentine ! — are you my friend t 
Val. If you doubt it, I am not. 

Ver. Jt i»in your power, perhaps, to grant me my 
utmost wish — ^vill you 1 
Val, Ycu know I will. 


Ver, Be it whatever — 

Val. Humph ! — Faith ! unless it should be to go 
abroad with you to-morrow; for the same reason 
keeps me at home that sends you away — a woman ; 
and 1 believe, now you have seen her, you will con* 
fess a fine one. 

Ver. What do you mean I 

Val. In a word, that lady I left you alone with, 
I dote on to distraction. — ^You seem disturbed, Ve- 
romil ! Hid I not know you already engaged, and 
the constancy of your temper, her charms might ex- 
cuse my suspecting a sudden conquest. 

Ver, Be assured it is not in the power of wealth 
or beauty to change my passion, — And are you to be 
married to her to-morrow 1 

Val. Would I were. To show you I distrust not 
your friendship, I '11 open my whole breast to you. 
I had for almost two years pursued,, that other lady, 
and, after a long scries of importunity, at last ob- 
tained her consent, and to-morrow was the appointed 
day. But about a month since, the lady whom I 
told you of in our way from the Park came hither ; 
that I liked her, you ’ll easily believe ; but by 
frequent conversation, the disease possessed my 
whole mind. My love for her, and aversion for my 
former mistress, increased daily, till I resolved to 
break with the old and pursue the new passion. 
The one I have accomplished in an irreconcilable 
quarrel with Clarissa. The first step I will take 
to the latter, shall be by all means whatsoever to 
lessen her value for him she thinks herself engaged 
to — whom, could I once remove, I easily should 
supply his place. 

Ver, But can you do this with honour? 

Val, Ha, ha, ha! you and I had strange notions 
of that word when we used to read the moralists at 
Oxford ; but our honour here is as different from 
that us our dress. In short, it forbids us to receive 
injuries, but not to do them. [Christianity. 

Ver. Fine honour, truly! — Just the reverse of 

Val. Pshaw ! thou art so unfashionably virtuous ! 

Ver. Virtue may indeed be unfashionable in this 
age ; for ignorance and vice will always live together. 
And sure the world is come to that height of folly 
and ignorance, posterity may call this the Leaden 
Age. But virtue loses not its worth by being slighted 
by the world, more than the pearl, when the foolish 
cock preferred a barley-corn. Virtue is a diamond, 
which when the world despises, 'tia plain that knaves 
aiul fools have too much sway therein. 

Val. Ay, virtue and diamonds may be very like 
one another; but, faith! they arc seldom the orna- 
ments of the same person. 

Ver. I am sorry for it. 

Val. Well, now tell me in what I can serve yon ? 

Ver. I must first persuade you into other thoughts ; 
but 1 hear company. If you please, we 'll walk in 
the garden, 

SCENE XIII. — Lady Gravely, following Sib 
Avarice. 

Gra, I tell you it's in every one's mouth — the 
whole world says it. 

Sir Au. Well, and what do 1 lose by that? ^yo\dd 
you have me part with my wife, because the world 
is pleased to belie her? I 'll as soon sell out of the 
stocks the next report that is raised about Gibraltar. 

Gra. Insensible wretch] 

Sir Av. Insensible! you are mistaken; I have 
omputed it, and I find it cheaper to maintain my 
wife at home than to allow her a separate maintenance. 
She has great relations, and will consequently have 
a great allowance, [your bosom » 

Gru, Abandoned ! would you keep a serpent m 
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Sir Av. If she *g a serpent, it 's more than I know. 
If you can prove anything against her, do it. 

Gra, Will you prosecute it if I do I 
Sir Av, If her gallant be ricli ; but if he 's poor, 
look \ou, r will have nothing to do with him ; for 
I have resolved never to go to law with a beggar or 
a lord : the one you will ne?er cast, and the other 
yon will get nothing by casting. 

Gra. You '11 get revenge. [for revenge. 

Sir Av. I am too good a Christian to give money 
Gra. But not to give up your conscience for money. 
Will you eet up for a Christian without honesty I 
Sir Av, I ’ll have faith, at least : and so, sister, I 
believe my wife honest, and will believe it till you 
prove the contrary. 

Gra. Can a woman be honest who frequents as- 
semhlies, auctions, plays, and reads romances? 

Sir Av. Very innocently, I dare swear. 

Gra. Who keeps an assembly herself? whose house 
is a public rendezvous for idle young fellows? and 
who is, I am afraid, sometimes alone with one fel- 
Sir Av. And very innocently, I dare aver, [low? 
Gra. How! innocently alone with a fellow! 
Brother, I would not he innocently alone with a 
fellow for the universe. 

Sir Av. Since you enrage me, you yourself have 
a worse character than iny wife. 

Ora. Monster ! 1 an ill character ! I, w ho have 
lived reputably with tw'o husbands! [faction. 

Sir Av. And buried them both with great satis- 
Gra. The world knows how decently I grieved 
for them both'; yes, you sec too well I have notwrorn 
otr the loss of the last to this day. 

Sir Av. Nor will not, till you have got a third, 
Avhich 1 heartily wish you had, that my house might 
h^' at ease, and that my poor wife, my poor I'enclope, 
might not be disturbed. For I w'ill no more btdieve 
anything against her than I will believe a stock- 
jobber on the Exchange, or a lawyer in AVestminster- 
hall. 

Gra. The curses of cuckoldora and credulity at- 
tend you, (ill thy horns put out those eyes which 
cannot see them ! 

SCENE XI — Wilding and Lady Gkavkly. 

Wild. So, now must I transform myself into a 
sliapc as foreign to my natural one as ever Proteus 
did. \^Aside.\ — Hem! hem! — Lady Gravely, your 
humble servant ! 

Gra. How got you admittance here, sir? I 
thought you knew that I receive no visits from men 
at this hour ! 

Wild. As my visits, madam, are always innocent, 
I presumed your ladyship might admit me at a lime 
when you deny access to the looser of our sex. I 
am, indeed, unfortunately, of that part of the species 
which your ladyship disesteems; hut sobriety, I 
know, recommends even a man to your ladyship's 
favour. [to sobriety, sir. 

Ora. Sobriety ! you have, indeed, a great title 
Wild, I own, indeed, the former part of my life 
has been too freely spent ; but love has made me a 
convert. Love, which has made the sober often gay, 
hag made me sober. 

Gra, 1 am glad a good effect can proceed from a 
bad cause. Who can she be who has wrought this 
Wild. Would I durst tell you ! [miracle 1 

Gra. What do you fear ? 

Wild, Your anger. [could forgive it. 

Gra, Tho' I disapprove of love if virtuous, I 

Wild, Then 'tis yourself, yourself, madam ; the 
object of my thoughts, my dreams, my wishes — 
Gra. In love with me ! I hope, sir, my conduct 
has not given encouragement. 


Wild. Oh ! do not, do not look thus cruel on me. 
Those eyes should only dart their lightnings on the 
profligate ; but, when approached with purity, should 
be all gentle, mild, propitious. I, madam, despise 
and hale the world as you. Coquets are my aversion* 
Gra. That, indeed, shows your sense. 

Wild. Would but my fate so far bless me, that I 
might have the opportunity of conversing with a 
wonian of your sense, of communicating my cen- 
sures on the world to you, and approving yours! 
Nothing can be harmful that passes between such 
a pair, {[Kissin// her hand..] let what will proceed 
Gra, Odious name! [from their amours. 

Wild. Their virtuous hours, ‘Kissing it harder.] 
The world never lays any censure on their conduct. 

Gra. The world is not half so censorious as it 
ought to be on the flirting part of the sex. — Really, 

I know very few who are not downright naughty. 

Wild. Yes, and openly — it is six times the crime. 
The manner of doing ill, like the manner of doing 
well, is chiefly considered — and then the persons too . 
Gra. The giggling, ogling, silly, vile creatures ! 
Wild. I don 't know a woman, beside yourself, 
one can converse with. . [my sex. 

Gra. Truly I am at a loss for conversation among 
Wild. Ah ! madam, might one who has the mis- 
fortune to be a man — [are so bad, 

Gra. Don 't call it a misfortune, since the women 
Wild. Can I hope ? 

Gra. 'Tis to the men too we are obliged for know- 
ing what women are ; if they were secret, all women 
would pass for virtuous. 

Wiki. Yet I abhor want of sccresy. Had I been 
admitted to familiarities, I would have sooner died 
than discovered them. [a manly virtue. 

Gra, I cannot deny, indeed, but that secresy it 
Wild. Oh ! it is the characteristic of a man. 

Gra. I am glad to see a young man of such charm- 
Wild. Oh, madam! [ing principles, 

Gra, Such a just and bad notion of the world. 
Wild. Madam ! madam ! [women. 

Gra. Such a thorough, thorough hatred of bad 
Wild, Dear madam ! 

Gra. And at the same time such a perfect, tender^ 
manly concern for the reputation of all women. 
Wild. Oh ! eternally careful, madam. 

Gra. And to show you my approbation, I will 
venture to walk with you in the garden till dinner. 
I will but speak to a servant and follow you. [Exit, 
Wild. Soil ! by what I can see, lady Lucy, yo'i 
are in a fair way to repent sending me of thiserrard. 
Make diversion for you ! I shall make diversion for 
myself, I believe ; for nothing but the devil can 
prevent my success, and I 'm sure it’s not his busi- 
ness to prevent it. 

ACT III.— SCENE J.-^TheAnte-Chamber.--LAT>r 
Lucy, Wilding. 

Ixtdy Lvey. I have been half dead with impa- 
tience to know your success. 

Wild. If ever I am sent on such an errand again— 
jAteg, I '11 engage she gave it you home. 

Wild, That sho did, indeed. 

Lvey, And— and— Ha, ha, ha!— How did she re- 
ceive you? — Ha, hu, ha! 

Wild. Why, I attacked her in a grave solemn 
style. I put on as hypocritical a countenance as a 
Jesuit at a confession. 

Lucy, And she received you like a nun, I suppose. 
Wild. Sir (says she), while you frequent niy sis- 
ter's assemblies, your affected sobriety will gain no 
place in my belief. I receive no vis^Js from any 

but from such a gay, wild, loose, raking, 

dancing, singing, fluttering 
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Ln^. Coxcomb! Ha, ha, ha! 

Wiii* Would you recommend yourself to me, you 
must leave off your whole set of company, and par- 
ticularly that wild, vain, thoughtless, flirting, un- 
fixed, inconstlnt — 

Hold! hold! 

Wild, Mimicking, sighing, laughing 

Lucy, Whom do you mean 1 
Wild, She named nobody. 

Lucy, No, she did not need. I know whom 
she scandalised, and I ’ll tell her, be it only to make 
mischief. 

Wild, I say she named nobody at first ; but when 
she found I did not know the picture by her colours, 
she writ your name at the bottom. 

Lucy, My name ! 

Wild, ’Tis too true. 

Lxuyy, The devil take you for telling me of it ; it 
has discomposed me so — 1 find it impossible to have 
any complexion to-day. 

Wild, You need none — you have done mischief 
enough already ; ’tis time to think of repairing some 
of it. [done. 

Lucy, But I will not repair any mischief 1 have 
Wild. That’s an affectation ; you are better- 
natured. 

Lucy. Indeed, I am as cruel as Caligula. I wish 
your whole sex had but one pair of eyes, that I 
might kill them all with a frown. 

Wild. And one body, that you might recover 
them as easily. Come, come, lady Lucy, I have 
been your fool long enough, and have had no re- 
ward for ray pains. 

Lucy. No reward 1 Have I not spoke to you in 
all public places 1 Have I not read your odious 
letters 1 Have I not sung your more odious songs 1 
Have I not suffered you to gallant my fan, to kiss 
my lap-dog t What can a reasonable creature ask 
which I have not done ! 

Wild. The only thing a reasonable creatti re would 
ask. You have turned the tables on me finely, in- 
deed, and made that iny reward which I should have 
pleaded as my merit. A prince would be finely 
served truly, who, when his soldiers asked him for 
a reward, was to tell them the honour of seizing 
him was one. [with less. 

Lucy. I can reckon fifty lovers of mine contented 
Wild, Rare lovers ! A lady would be as finely 
served by such lovers as a king by such soldiers — 
fellows only fit to guard a drawing-room, or to court 
in it ; and of no more use in tlie real fields of love 
or war than an eunuch in a bed-chamber or a parson 
in a battle. 

Lucy, I have taken a sudden resolution — 

Wild, Have a care of a bud one ! 

Lucy, Never to see you more. 

Wild, I thank you for telling me, however, be- 
cause it has led me into another resolution. 

Jjucy, Impertinent! 

Wild, Never to leave you more till you have 
given me all the joys in your power. 

Lucy, I hate you. 

Wild. That’s barbarous, when you know my love. 
Lucy. Yes, I do know your love ; and therefore 
I have used you like a spaniel, and will use you like 
a spaniel. 

Wild. And I, like a spaniel, will but fawn the 
mere, my angel. [ Takes her in his arms, 

SCENE II Tb them, Sir Avaricu Pedant. 

Sir Av, Hoity-toity ! Hey-day ! What ’s here to 
do t — ^havc J caught you, gentlefolks 1 — I begin to 
see 1 am rightly informed. Are these your innocent 
gaieties, m^aml 


SCENE III.— To them, Sir Harry Wilding. 

Sir Har. Where is the dog 1 Sirrah ! scoundrel 
where are youl I shall see you hanged, rascal! 
shall see you hanged, sirrah ! I ’ll begin the execu- 
tioner’s work. I '11 chastise you, sirrah ! 

Wild, Humph! 

Sir Av. Sir Harry ! what is the matterl 

Sir Har, The matter! Why, sir, my boy, my 
lawy'er that 1 told you of, is ruined and undone. 

Sir Av, How, pray! [Aside.^ I’m glad to 

hear it, however. 

Sir liar. How! why, he is a fop, a coxcomb, and 
I shall see him hanged. That ’s he, sir — that ’s the 
lawyer. I ’ll disinherit you, dog. [such a fate. 

Wild, Sir, I hope I have done nothing to deserve 

Sir Har, Nothing! Is disappointing my hopes 
nothing! Is being a beau, when I thought you a 
lawyer, nothing! — I ’ll disinherit you, sirrah!— you 
are no son of mine — you have proved your mother a 
strumpet, and me a cuckold. 

Truly, 80 he has me too, I’m afraid, [ytsiefe. 

Lucy. Heaven send us safe off. [Aside. 

Sir Har. You must know, sir, I came up to town 
to marry you to this gentleman’s niece — aline young 
lady with twenty thousand pound 

Lucy. Ha ! 

Sir Har, But you shall beg, or starve, or steal, it 
is equal to me. Sir, I cannot but be in a passion ; 
he has injured me in the leiiderest point. 

Sir Av, So he has me, truly. 

Lucy. And me, I am sure. 

Sir Av. In short I suspect, Sir Harry, that he has 
been too free with my wife ; and he who is too free 
with one’s wife may, some time or other, rob one ’s 
house. 

Sir Har. Nay, perhaps, he has begun to rob al- 
ready. It’s probable I may see him hanged before 
I go out of town. 

Lucy, He has been too free indeed! What did 
you ever see in me, sir, or in my conduct, whicli 
could give you an ill suspicion of me! 

Wild. So ! I’m in a fine way i’ faith. [Aside. 

Sir Har. I shall see him hangial. 

Sir Av. lie deserves it truly. 

Lu(^, What could make you imagine that I 
was to be bribed to so mean, base, low an action ! 
what could make you think 1 ’d ever sidl my niece ! 

Sir Av. and Sir Har, How ! 

Lucy. Sir Avarice, you are a stranger to the arts 
of this wicked young man : he has importuned me a 
thousand times, since Bellaria’s coming to town, to 
betray her to him ; and just now he vowed never to 
let me go till I had promised. Had you not come 
in, Heaven knows whether I should have ever got 
away from him. 

Wild. Can you blame the effects of love, madam ! 
You yourself see what a metamorphosis it has caused 
in me. — I, who for six long years scarce ever lived 
out of a study, who knov no amusement, no diver- 
sion, but in books, no sooner saw the charming maid 
than reading grew my bane ; gaiety, dress, everything 
that might charm the fair, has since employed my 

Sir Har. What do I hear! [thoughts. 

Wild. My father here, who, from not knowing the 
cause of this transformation, has so severely resented 
it, can testify the truth of what I say. 

Sir liar. 1 shall see the rogue a judge ! — That I 
can, my dear boy ; and will take care that thou shalt 
not be forced to bribe or beg any one : the girl shall 
be thy own — Sir Avarice, I ask your pardon ; and, 
madam, I ask your pardon ; and, Harry, I ask your 
pardon. [creature ! [AsiM* 

Wild. Oh, sir ! you make me blush. — Dear witty 
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Sir Av. Y ou were not so good as your word, at 
dinner, Sir Harry. 

Sir Har* I was hunting after my boy here ; but 
T will be glad to be recommended to the butler 
presently. 

SirAv. At your own time. — Come, my dear : sir 
Harry may have some privacies for his son : I have 
•omelhing to impart to you too. 

SCENE IV.— Sir Harry Wilding, Young 
Wilding* 

Sir Har, But hark you, young man; what^a be- 
come of all your law-books, hey? 

Wild. Books, sir! at my chambers, sir. 

Sir Har. Then they are invisible. I f I could but 
have seen as much of them as of my own in the 
country (I mean the outsides) I should have been 
satisfied. — And pray, sir, how came you by this letter 1 
Wild. Damnation ! [Aside, 

Sir Har. Why don *t you answer ? 

Wild. That letter, sir? 

Sir Har. Yes, sir, that letter, sir ! 

Wild. That letter, sir ? 

Sir Har. Yes, sir. 

Wild. I don *t know what it is, sir, I never read it. 
Sir Har. You are too gn'at a tumu to read your 
own letters, I suppose. You keep a secretary, I 
hope. I have paid off your secretary, I assure you. 
But I presume — a — you can read it. You are not 
a perfect beau, I hope. [done. 

Wild. What shall I do? I am ruined and uii- 
Sir Har. Or shall I read it for you? [mirfs it.] I 
found this in your ('.hamber, sir, in yo\ir strong box. 
Your effects were all paper, sir. Are not you a fine 
gentleman 1 Oh ! Harry ! Harry! that ever I should 

find such a letter as tliis, directed to ha! to 

Capt. Belvil. 

Wild. 'Sdenth ! how came 1 not to recollect that 
sooner ? [Aside.] — To Capt. Belvil ! — 1 see the whole 
Sir Har, AV hat mistake? [mistake. 

Wild. You have been at another gentleman’s 
i'iiarnbers. [placed you. 

Sir Har. Sir, T was at those chambers where I 
ir/7d. Ah, sir ! there ’s the mistake. I changed 
them about a fortnigdit ago ; they were so noisy they 
discomposed me in my study. I should have sent 
you word of it iii my next letter, [errors, I 'm sure. 
Sir Har. Howl I have committed a line set of 
Wild. What have you done, sir ? 

Sir Har. Broke open a few locks, that *s all — I 
may be hanged myself now before I go into the 
country. [man to deal with. 

Wild. Forbid it you have a most litigious 

Sir liar. I must make it up in the best manner I 
can. You must assist me with law. But come, wc 
'vill lose no time with our heiress. Besides, I long 
to see your chambers and your hooks. I am resolved 
I '11 find some time this afternoon. I '11 first obey 
a c(?rtain call that I find within me, and then wash 
*ny face and hands, and get my wig powdered, that 
1 may be fit to wait on the young lady : so don 't be 
out of the way. 

Wild. This is a miraculous escape! or rather n 
short reprieve; for how to carry on the deceit I 
don’t know. I '11 e'en go and advise with trusty 
Pincet; for I believe he is (as well as several of my 
brother Templars' servants) a better lawyer than 
his master. 

SCENE V. — Sir Avarice, Lady Lucy, Bellaria, 
Young Pedant. 

Sir Av. Be not angry with me, Bellaria, I get 
nothing by this match ; and when I get nothing by 
affair, it is very hard 1 should be blamed for it. 


Bel. I know not whom to be angry with. ' 
Lucy. Look you, Bellaria, I am heartily sorry for 
your misfortune ; because I know ilothing so incon* 
veuient as being married to a very gay man. Mr. 
Wilding may be a diverting lover, but Tie is not -fit 
for a husband. [madam. 

Bel. I cannot distinguish between those names, 
Lttcy. Don 't affect the prude, dear Bellaria.— You 
see yourself reduced to a necessity of marrying, and 
I know but one way in the world to avoid the match 
proposed — and that too, by Sir Avarice’s leave. 

Sir Av. Anything in my power. I confess I do 
not api^rove of the young man. 

Lucy. Then let us leave the lovers together. If 
you can agree, Bellaria, to prefer a sober young man 
who loves you, to a wild felfow who values you no 
more than a thousand others, you may escape what 
you so much dread. 

Sir Av. AVell, well, you see my excessive fondness, 
niece. I sacrifice my reputation to your happiness. 

SCENE VI. — Bellaria, Young Pedant 

Bel. I am infinitely obliged to your concern for 

me [A hug silejice here.] So, cousin, you hear 

what my aunt says; you are in love with me, it seems. 

Young r. No, truly, I can’t profess that I am. 
Matrimony is a subject I have very little revolved 
in my thoughts : but obedience to a parent is most 
undoubtedly due. 

Bd. Obedience to a parent, cousin! 

Young P. Nay, nay, I shall not require anything 
to be given wliich admits of a dispute — or which 
(as Mr. Locke very well observes) docs not receive 
our assent as soon as the proposition is known and 
understood. Let us introduce then this syllogism : 
Whatever the law of nature enjoins is indispensa- 
bly just ; [parent : 

But the law of nature enjoins obedience to a 
Ergo, Obedience to a parent is indispensably just. 
Bd. N ay, but what have we to do with the law 
of nature ? 

Young P. O, if you require farther -the divine 

law confirms the law of nature. I shall proceed to 
show that it is approved by profane writers also ; 
Iranslating them, as they occur, for your more imme- 
diate comprehension. 

Bd. I ’ll leave you to your meditations. 

SCENE VU. — Y’oung Pedant alone. 

Yowig P. Venus says to ^neas, in Virgil, “Fear 
not the commands of a parent ; nor refuse to obey 
her precepts." AVhat says Poly nices to Jocasta, in 
Euripides? “ AATiatever you will, O my mother, shall 
also be grateful to me." The sons of Metellus, as 
recorded by Alexander, are a great instance — Plautus, 
in Sticho— “ AVhatcver our parents commayd wo 
arc obliged to perform." AVhy arc CIcobis and 
Biton preferred by Solon in Herodotus? why, tor 
their piety to their mother. AVhat an instance havo 
we in the second son of Artaxerxos 
SCENE VIII.— To him, Valentine, Veuomil. 
Val. So, cousin Pedant, what, arguing with your 
Young P. AVhat ! is she gone ? [s^dl ? 

Val. Who? ^ „ 

Young P. The lady: Bellaria, I think they cal 
her The women of this age are i»rofonndly wicked ! 

I w^s proving to her the necessity of obeying a pa- 
rent, and she would not stay to hear '1* 

Val. Oh ! vou must not entertain ladies with 

those subjects . * . t 

Young P. I should rejoice cgregiouslj^not to be 

obliKPd to entertain them at all. I have a very hard 
fate that I cannot be permitted to pursue my studies 
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but must be summoned up liither to be married. I 
have money enough to buy books and the necessa- 
ries of life 1 why Should I marry then 1 — Because my 
wife is rich. Why, if it be granted that I have 
enough, the conclusion will be that I do not want 
Ver. Here's news for you, Valentine. [more. 
VaL The viilany of my uncle gives me more sur- 
prise than I have apprehension from his son. 

Ver, Surprised at viilany now-a-daysl No, Va- 
lentine, be surprised when you see a man honest ; 
when you find that man whom gold will not trans- 
form into a knave, I will believe it possible you may 
find that stone which will change everything into gold. 

SCENE IX. — To them, Wilding. 

WUd. Wish me joy, Wish me joy, my friends ! [joy. 
Ver, We should rather ask the occasion of your 
Wild. The usual occasion, marriage. I don't 
know but I may be married to-morrow. But, per- 
haps, you'll think, from what I said to-day, I 
should have rather begged your pity than your con- 
gratulation. [But who is she 1 

Ver. Your wife may, perhaps, want that most. 
Wild. She is — she is — Ha, ha, hat 
Val. One thou art ashamed to name, I believe. 
Wild, She is a very great friend of a friend of 
yours. She is even Bellarial 
Vai. Bellarial 

Ver, Confusion ! \^ABide. 

Wild. My father is arrived on that purpose. The 
matter is agreed with the guardian in the country, 
who is himself coming to town. This haste, it 
seems, is lest she should be discovered by a lover in 
the country. But you don’t wish me joy, methinks. 
Val, Because I believe you won’t have her. 

Wild, Ha, ha, ha ! If I have her not — if I don't 
win her, wed her, love her, and grow weary of her 
ill a month, may I be reduced to that last extremity, 
to live by the charity of superannuated widows of 
the town, and either go to bed w'itii an old woman 
or without a supper. 

Val. A very modest declaration! and may you 
thrive according to your merits. But I must leave 
you on some business — Veroinil. 

SCENE X. — Wilding, Young Pedant. 

Wild. So cold ! 'Sdeath ! this fellow 's in love 
with matrimony itself, and jealous of any others 
sharing in it. [Wilding. 

Ymng 1\ Sir, if I recollect your face, your name is 
Wild, Ha I Mr. Pedant, your very humble servant. 
Young P. I hear, sir, you are about to consummate 
with a young lady Jiere. I assure you none will so 
sensibly njoice in your fortune as myself. 

Wild, Dear sir ! 

Young P. For your preferment will be my deli- 
verance, and the occasion of restoring me to my stu- 
Wild. Oh, sir! [dies. 

Young P. For books are, in my eye, as much pre- 
ferable to women as the Greek language is to the 
French. 

WUd. You say true ; and women are as much 
more diificult to be understood. 

Young P, Ay, sir; and when you have studied 
them your whole life, you may justly say of them 
what a certain pliilosopher romanced of learning — 
“ That you know nothing at all.** ^ 

WUd. It is, no doubt, a very great uneasiness to 
jou to be absent from your books. 

Young P, Yet, sir, do not imagine me totally ab- 
sent : I have the benefit of a friend’s chambers in 
tlie Temi^e, one formerly my chum, now out of 
town, xvh - has no very bad collection, and con- 
descendi to permit me the use of his rooms. 


WUd, You just now told me you rejoiced in my 

Young P. I remember, [fortune. 

Wild, It is then in your power to promote it infi- 
nitely by lending me your chambers this afternoon. 

Young P, Sir, you may depend upon my doing— 
quantum in me, to serve you. How will they be 
instrumental 1 [I bear company. 

Wild. If you will walk with me I 'll tell you, for 

SCENE XI. — Clarissa, followed by Bbllaria 
Valentine, Ybromil. 

Cla, Nothing shall prevail with me: I detest his 
sight ; the appearance of ghosts or fiends can bring 
no greater horror, nor more would I avoid them. 

Val, You sec, Bellaria, how happy I should have 
been in a wife. 

Bel. This is only affectation ; you must not part 
so. Follow her, Mr. Valentine ; she can fly no fur- 
ther than that chamber. Nay, I vow you shall. Tiie 
little quarrels of lovers are only throwing water on 
the flames, which quells them for a while, then 
makes them burn the brighter. 

Val. But when you throw on too great a quan- 
tity, the flames may be extinguished. 

Bel. Nay, this is barbarous: you must and shall 
follow her and appease her, 

Val. Since you command, madam It shall be 

my ow'n fault, if this be not the last visit. [Aside, 

SCENE XII.: — Veromil, Bellaria. 

Ver, [Looking on Bellaria, and speaking as io 
himself.] Can deceit take root in such a soil!— 
No, I ’ll sooner disbelieve my friend. — She can’t 
be false ; heaven never would have stamped iis 
imago on so base a coin. The eyes which have bp- 
held that face will never believe themselves against 
her — so lively is innocence WTit there — can false- 
hood then 

Bel. What means my love t 

Ver. I know not what I mean. 

Bel. Named you not falsehood! 

Ver. Ha! do you start at that sound! A guilty 
conscience starts when it is upbraided — the name of 
a crime has magic in it to the guilty ear. 

Bel. 1 am confounded ! 

Ver. So am I, Bellaria I 

Bel. Oh ! tell me w'hat it is that afflicts you. I 
will relieve your pain. 

Ver, Have you the power then of that fabled 
spear ! can you as easily cure as give a wound ! 

Bel. [Smiling.] If 1 have given you the wound, 1 
will have the charity to cure it. 

Ver. Your charity is extensive, madam ; you 
would do the same to more — to Valentine. Bet 
Oh ! you cannot wound him as you have >voundcd 
me ; his heart is better fortified ; one of those whom 
love may make a scar in for a while, which time 
will soon wear off. You have pierced my soul, 
Bellaria. 

Bel. It never felt a pain like that torments mo 
now ; tell me, be generous, and tell me all your 
griefs. , 

Ver. What can they be but that Bellaria *8 false » 
false wit!) my friend ; she triumphs in her falschomh 
and bids me make a confidant of my happier rival. 

Bel. Do I hear this, and live ! 

Ver, Wonder rather that I have lived to tell it 
Live ! I do not ! my life was wrapped in you* 
you, my only love, whom youth or beauty, wit or 
wealth, could never chase away from my * 

whom, through a tedious three years* ! 

amidst the splendour of foreign courts, my consta 
bieast still cherished as its guardian angel; o 
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whom I 've sighed, I 'vc wept more than becomes a 
man to boast of. 

Bel, 1 shall not boast what I have done for you ; 
yet this ; I would not haye accused you witliout a 
cause. 

Ver. A cause ! demonstration is one. 

Bel, Demonstration ! 

Ver. Ay, madam ! the words of such a friend arc 
little less ; he told me that you knew of his passion, 
and had not discouraged it. [heaven, he wronged me. 
Bel. By all that's virtuous — by all the powers of 
Ver. Whom shall 1 believe 1 
Bel. Your friend — a woman’s testimony bears no 
proportion with a man’s. 

Ver. By heaven it should not. 

Bel. Still maintain the unjust superiority; al- 
low no virtue, no merit to us ; make us, as you do, 
your slaves. Inconstancy, which damns a woman, 
is no crime in man. The practised libertine who 
seduces poor, unskilful, thoughtless virgins is ap- 
plauded, while they must suffer endless infamy and 
bluime. Well have ye revenge<l the sin of Eve upon 
us ; for man has since supplied tin* s<‘rpcnt’s p!;«ce, 
and scandalously lurks to cause our ruin: for what 
but such an infernal spirit could inspire a villain to 
abusr* rny innocence to youl 

Ver. Could he be such a villain 1 
Bel. Do, believe him, ungrateful as thou art ; but 
nil! remember tliis, you 'll find loo late how much 
you’ve wronged me, and curse that credulous ear 
which separates us for ever. 

[As she is g tying ^ he catches hold of her* 
Ver. Oh stay! [LooJcing fondly at her,^ By hea- 
vens thou canst not be false. 

Bel. Be not too sure of anything ; I was too sure 
ymi never could have thought me so. 

Ver. Oh ! did you know the torments of my mind, 
you’d pity, not upbraid me. 

Bel. IVitness heaven 1 do pity you ; and while 
T am racked with torments of my own, 1 feel yours 
too. 

Ver. Oh ! thou art all angel : would I had had 
no cars, or he no tongue, or that I had lost my own, 
ere I had saitl — 1 believe, I know thee innocent ; 
tliy mind is white as purest snow. But oh ! that 
cursed suspicion has blackened mine. I never shall 
forgive it to myself. 

Bel. For my sake, ease the tempests of your 
mind. I '11 never think on 't more. 

Ver, When I deserve it, do. Surely thou art 
more than woman. How dearly mightest thou 
have revenged my unjust accusation, by keeping me 
a few moinenls in the horror of having offended thee, 
ur doubt of thy pardon. 

Bel, Unkindly you think me capable of such a 
behaviour. No, Veromil, I know the sincerity of 
your love — —and would not give you an uneasy 
hour, to gain more worlds than you deserve. 

Ver. Hear her, yc wanton fools, who sacrifice 
your own and lover’s happiness to fantastic triumphs 
and an ill-judging world. O, raay'st thou be the 
pattern of thy sex ; till women, learning by thy 
bright example, wipe off the scandals which are 
thrown upon them I O, let me press thee to my 
heart for ever, 

Still searching out new beauties in thy mind, 1 
A perfect woman till I prove, design’d > 

By heaven, its greatest blessing on mankind. J 

ACT IV. SCENE I.— Wilding, Pincet. 
Wild, You have your part perfect 1 
Pin, As my catechism, sir; and I’ll engage, 
that I act it to your satisfaction, If I am not re- 
venged Oft those blows of yours, old gentleman- 


if I don’t make your heart bleed, may you fetch the 
last drop out of mine! 

Wild, Fetch but the money out of his pocket— 

Pin, That’s my intention the way to most 

men’s hearts is through their pockets. 

Wild, But do you think he will not discover you 
when you are disguised in the gowni 

Pin, Oh, sir I you need not fear that ; a gown 
will hide a rogue at any time. 

Wild, Away, then ; for should the old gentleman 
see us together, we are ruined — My affairs in this 
house arc in a very good situation. Here are four 
ladies in it, and I am in a fair way of being happy 
with three of them. Agad, I begin to wish myself 
fairly off with my two aunts ; for I think a modest 
and reasonable man can desire no more than one 
woman out of a family. But I have gone loo far 
to make an honourable retreat ; for women act in 
love as heroes do in war — their passions are not pre- 
sently raised for the combat ; but, when once up, 
there ’s no getting off witliout fighting. Here comes 
one. Humph ! [ Stands with his arms across, 

SCENE TI. — Lady Gravely, Wilding. 

Gra. Are you meditating, Mr. Wilding t 
Wild. Lady Gravely, I ask a thousand pardons. 
Gra. Oh! you can’t recommend yourself to me 
more ; I love to see young men thoughtful. And 
really, young men now-a-days seem to be ashamed 
to think. 

Wild. They ought to be so ! for the only excuse 
to their actions is a supposition that they do not. 

Gra. That’s very justly said. I find you and I 
sympathise in opinion. 

Wild. Their dress, however, would persuade one 
otherwise. The care and art employed in that seem 

the effects of thouglit 

Gra. In milliners and valets des chamhres. 

Wild. I wonder Iiow tliey recommend themselves 
to so many tine ladies. 

Gra. You mistake. There are half a dozen green- 
sickness girls, who long for beaux, and chalk, and 
those things ; but they are equally despised by know- 
ing women. For my part, 1 think them pardonable 
no longer than a doll. 

Wild. And of no more use. Like, that too, they 
rise in value as they are richer dressed. 

Gra. U’hey arc my aversion. 

Wild, 'J'hat, I fear, our whole sex is. 

Gra. That’s too generally spoken — I can’t say 
all, I have found two exceptions already — and I 
don’t know but 1 have seen a third. 

Wild. Is it possible ? 

Gy'a. You can't guess how excessively some thi^igs 
you have said have succeeded in my favour. 

Wild. O, my happiness ! 

Gra. So much, that I shall do for you — what, I 
vow, I never did to any but my husbands. 

Wild. Soh! [Attide. 

Gra. Yet I fear I shall not prevail on you. 

Wild. O, ray angel ! I vow by this soft, hand I ’ll 
instantly obey. [*««re of Bellaria. 

Gra. Tlien 1 will give you my advice. Ihmk no 
Wild. Humph ! 

Gra. What can she have to tempt you T 
Wild. She is really handsome. 

Gra, Her face, indeed, looks pretty well ; but she 
paints. Then for her shapt? : she bolsters her stays. 
Then I ’ll tell you two particular deformities — she 
has a rotten tooth in the left side of her upper jaw, 
and crooked legs. 

Wild. Still, madam, there is one pleaoure which 
recompenses all— my marrying your niece will fill, 
title me to your conversation. 
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Qra* So far from that — if you marry her, 1*11 
never see you more. 

Wild, What reason can you have ! 

Gra, A thousand'~the world might suspect our 
familiarity. How must my reputation then suffer '. 
O, I would not for worlds even now be thought — 
but now a thousand excuses might be ma<le. There *s 
no consanguinity in the case ; the naughtiness of 
others ; an agreeable young man ! passion of love ! 

Wild, Oh, my saint! — [lie takes her by the handf 
and during the rest of the scene is hauling her to the 
rfoor.] 

Gra, Though I would not now — yet — if I did — 
my reputation would suffer in so small a degree 
now-a-days scarce at all. And if you were secret — 
Wild, No torments sliould extort it from me. 

Gra, I should have only my own conscience to 
satisfy. And tliongh no conscience is more tender, 
yet, temptations allowed for — 

Hir liar, \without,\ Harry! Harry! Where’s 
Harry 1 

Gra, I faint, T die, I am undone ! run, run into 
that chamber, and fasten the door on the inside ; I ’ll 
knock when you may come out. 

SCEN Kill . — Sm H arry W i ldi ng, Lady G ravel y. 
Sir liar. Have you seen my s<in, madam 1 
Gra, Not since dinner, sir Harry. 

Sir Bar, What can become (jf him ! I have been 
beating about this half-hour. 1 liave unkennelled a 
fox in loss time. 

Gra, Sir Harry, you may thank your stars that 
conducted you to me ; for porliaps it is in my power 
to save }our son from ruin ! 

Sir liar. How, madam ! 

Gra, I fear he is about marrying a woman who 
will make him miserable. 

Sir Uar, No, no, madam ; I have taken care to 
prepare such a match as shall make him liappy. 

Gra, Perhaps you are mistaken. I speak against 
my relation ; but honour obliges it. In short, sir 
Harry, my niec<* has not those principles which can 
make a good wife. 

Sir liar, 1 ask your pardon, madam, she has 
twenty thousand pounds — \ery good principles, 1 
Gra, She is a wild, flirting, giddy jilt. [think. 
Sir liar. Is that alii [be. 

Gra, I am afraid she is no better than she should 
Sir Har. I don’t expeid it. 

Gra, Her reputation has a flaw — a flaw as wide 
in it — [madam. 

Sir Har, She has money enough to stop it up, 
Gra, Would you marry your son to a woman who 
ha^ flaw in her reputation ! 

Har, If she had as many as she has pounds, 
and if I were to receive a pound for every flaw, the 
more she had the better. [Exit, 

Gra, What shall I do 1 If he marries her, f lose 
him for ever. I am distracted. 

SCENE IV. — Lady Lucy, Lady Gravely, Young 
Pedant. 

Lticg, You seem discomposed, sister ; whai ’s the 
matter 1 

Gra, I suppose you are in the plot too. 

Lucy, What plot 1 

Gra, To sell my niece— to give her up to a wild, 
raking, extravagant young fellow — to Wilding. 

Lu(yy, Indeed you wrong me. I came this mo- 
ment to consult with you how to prevent it. Not 
that r imagine Wijfling what you call him, nor that 
Bellaria would be unhappy with him ; but I have 
another’s Ifappiness in my view. 

Gra, Distraction 1 she *• in love with him her- 
self. f Aside, 


Lucy, Now, my dear, if you may bo trusted with 
a secret. 

Gra, Any secret is safe with me — that is not con- 
trary to virtue and honour. 

Lucy, Nay, but 1 am afraid that you refine too 
much on those words, 

Gra, Refine, madam ! I believe to censure your 
conduct needs no refinement. I see very well what 
your drift is — I know what you would say. 

Young P, Hold, aunt. That you can know what 
my mother is going to say is denied ; for to know 
one’s thoughts before that knowledge is conveyed 
by words implies a supernatural insight into the 
mind. It will be proper, therefore, to prove you 
have that insight, before any assent to your propo- 
sition can be required. 

Gra, Fool! coxcomb! pedant! You should be 
sent to an academy to learn men before you converse 
with them, or else be confined to a tub, as one of 
your philosophers were, till you had learnt enough 
to know you are a fool. 

Youny P, Aunt, I wish a female relation of mine 
was shut up till any one thought her wise beside 

herself. Shut up in a tub! 1 agree, so that no 

women trouble me. I had rather live in a tub by 
myself than in a palace with a woman. You sj'e, 
madam, what an encouragement 1 have to marry. 
Wliat a task must I undertake to marry a gii*I, wlu-n 
my aunt, who has had tw'o husbands, is not half 
turned ! Get me such a w ifo as Andromaclie was, 
and I ’ll marry ; but for your fine ladies, as you term 
them, I would as soon put on a laced coat, for tin y 
are both alike ; your fine coat is only admired when 
new, no more is your fine lady — your fine coat is 
most commonly the property of a fool, so is your 
fine lady — your fine coat is to be bought, so is your 
fine lady, I despise them both to an excessive 
degree, 

Lucy, Leave us, sir, till you learn more manners. 

Young P, 1 obey willingly, 

SCENE V. — Lady Lucy, Lady Ghavely. 

Lucy, A pedant is a most intolerable wretch: 
I’m afraid she’ll never endure him. 

Gra, Who endure himi 

Lucy. That is my secret. Sir Avarice sent for 

this wretch to town, in order to match him to lld- 
laria. I was afraid to trust you with it, because of 
your nice principles. 

Gra, Indeed, 1 do not approve of any clandestine 
affair ; but, since it is the lesser evil of the two, it is 
to be preferred ; for nothing can equal the misery of 
marrying a rake. O ! the vast hapj)ine8S of a life of 
vapours with such a liusband. 

Lxjicy, I am a little in tlie vapours at this present : 

I wish, my dear, you would give me a spooiitul ot 
your ratafia. 

Gra, Was ever anything so unfortunate! — It isi“ 
the closet of my chamber, and I have lost the key* 

Lucy, One of mine will open it. 

Gra, Besides, now I think on ’t — I threw down 
the bottle yesterday and broke it, [morning* 

Lucy, You have more ; for I drank some this 

Gra, Did you so ? then, I assure you, you slial 
taste no more this day ; I *11 have some regard lor 
your health, if you have none. 

Lucy, Nay, I will have one drop. 

Gra, Indeed you shan't. 

Lticy, Indeed I will* [They strugglst LADY Lt’t- 
gets to the door and pushes i • 

SCENE VI.— 7b them, Wilding the closet 

Lucy, If this be your ratafia, you may keep d 
to yourself : the very sight' of it has cured me* * 
ha, ha! 

Gra. Sir, if I may expect truth from such as }0 » 
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confess by wbat art, and with what design, you con- 
veyed yourself into my chamber. 

Lucy* Confess, sir, by what art did you open the 
door when the key was losti [rob me. 

Cm. T cannot suspect a gentleman of a design to 

Lucy^ Only, like a gentleman, of what you would 
not be a bit the poorer for losing. 

Gra* Speak, sir; how got you there! what was 
your design! • 

Lwy* He is dumb. 

Gra. He is inventing a lie, I suppose. 

Lwy* He is bringing forth truth, 1 believe: it 
comes so difficultly from him. 

Wild, If 1 am not revenged on you, madam! 
— Look ye, ladies, since our design is prevented, I 
dou 't know why it should be kept a secret; so, lady 
Lucy, you have my leave to tell it. 

Lttcy. I tell ! 

Gra. Oh! the creature! is she m the plot! O 
virtue, virtue ! whither art thou flown ! 0 the mon- 
strous impiety of the age! 

Wild, Nay, there was no such impiety in the case 
neither; so tell, lady Lucy. 

Lucy. Surprising! 

Gra. Oh! the confidence of guilt! 

Wilfl. Come, come, discover all : tell her ladyship 
the whole design of your putting me in lier chamber. 
But you will own you have lost the wager. 

lAicy. Impudence beyond belief! 

Gra. Tell me, sir — 1 beseech you, tell me. 

Wild. Only a wager between lady Lucy and me, 
wlicther your ladyship was afraid of sprites. So 
lady fiucy conveye<l me into your chamber ; and if, 
upon my stalking out as frightful as possible, ycur 
ladyship shrieked out, I was to lose the wager. 

Ltuy. Prodigious ! 

Gra. No, no; it is for evil consciences to fear; 
iunoceuce will make me bold ; but let me tell you, 
sister, I do not like jesting with serious things. So 
you thought to frighten me, sir ; I am not to be 
iVigliteiKMl, I assure you. 

Lory. By anything in the sha])C of a man, I am 
confidimt. [yhide. 

Servant [enteriny], I^ady Basto, madam, is at the 
door, 

Gra. I am to go witli her to Deards’s. I forgive 
your frolic, sister, and 1 hope you are convinced that 
1 am not afraid of sprites. 


SCENE YII. — Lady Lvcy, Wilding, 

Lucy. Leave the room. 

Wild. When you command with a smile, I obey ; 
hut as a fine lady never frowns but in jest, what she 
says then may be supposed to be spoken in jest to. 

Lnry. Tliis assurance is insupportable; to belie 
me to my sister — before my face too ! 

Wilti. Hear Uiis now! What way shall a man 
take to please a woman 1 Did you not desire me to 
make love to her for your diversion! Have I not 
done it! Am I not striving to bring matters to an 
issue ! Should I not have frustrated it all at once if 
I had not come off some way or other ! What other 
way could I have come off! Have I not been labour- 
ing, sweating, toiling for your diversion! and do 
you banish me for it ! 

Lucy, Nay, if this be true- 

Wild. Rip open my heart, that fountain of truth, 
Mid there you will see it witli your own dear image. 

Lucy. Well, then, do one thing, and I forgive yon. 

Wild. Anything, 

Lucy. Refuse my niece. 

Wild. Anything but that. 

Lucy. You shall — ^you must. 

Wild. To refuse a fine lady, with twenty thousand ^ 


pounds, is neither in my will nor in my power. It 
is against law, reason, justice— in short, it is a most 
execrable sin, and I *11 die a martyr to matrimony 
ere I consent to it. 

Lucy. And I’ll die a thousand limes rather than 
you shall have her. 

Wild. What reason can you have ! 

Lucy. Ill-nature. 

Wild. I see a better — you would have me your- 
self. Look'ee, madam, I 'll lay a fair wager I am at 
liberty again before you. You will never bury Sir 
Avarice ; you are not half fond enough. Kindness 
is the surest pill to an old husband ; the greatest 
danger from a woman, or a serpent, is in their em- 
braces. 

Lucy. Indeed, you are mistaken, wise sir; I do 
not want to bury him ; but if I did bury him, matri- 
mony should be the last folly 1 'd commit again, and 
you the last man in the world 1 *d think of fbr a 
husband. 

Wild. But the first for a lover, my angel. 

Lucy. Keep off. Remember the serpent. 

Wild. I *m resolved to venture. 

Lucy. I '11 alarm the house ; I *11 raise the powera 
of heaven and hell to my assistance. 

Wild. And I, 

Clasp'd in tlie folds of love, will meet my doom, 
And act ray joys, tho’ thunder shook the room. 

Sir Av. [without] Oh! the villain, the rogue! 

Wild. It thunders now, indeed. 

Sir Av, Was ever such a traitor heard of! 

SCENE VIII. — To thern^ Sin Avarice Pedant. 
Lucy, What ’s the matter, Sir Avarice ! 

Sir Av. Ask me nothing : I am in such a passion, 

I shall never come to myself again. 

Lucy. That will break my heart certainly. 

Sir Av. We have harboured in our house a traitor, 
Liwy. Whom, my dear! [a thief, a villain. 

Sir Av. The gentleman Valentine brought hither 
to-day I have overheard making love to Bellaria. 
Wild. Whom, Veromil! 

Lucy. I am glad to hear it. [Aside, 

SCENE IX. To ^Aem, Valentine. 

Sir Av. Pack up your all, sir, pack up your all, 
and begone ; you shall not bring a set of idle vaga- 
bonds to my house, I am resolved. 

Val. You surprise me, sir ! what vagabonds hare 
I brought ! 

Sir Av. Why, good sit ! the gentleman you were 
so kind to introduce to me this day I have discovered 
Val. How, sir ! [addressing Bellaria. 

Sir Av. I have overheard him, sir, just now. So, 
if you please to go to him from me, and desire him 
civilly to walk out of my house. 

Val. Nay, sir if it be so - — > 

Sir Ail And heark’ee, sir, if you please to show 
him the way, to conduct him yourself, you will pre- 
vent my using rougher means. Here, sir, you har- 
bour no longer. I sec him coming up the gallery ; 
we *11 leave you to deliver your message. Hark you ! 
cut his tliroat, and I will deal favourably with you 
in that affair ; you know what I mean. [Asuie. 
SCENE X.— Valentine, Veromil. 

Faf. If Veromil be a villain! 

Ver. Valentine, I am glad to find you; I have 

been looking for you. m u i j v * j 

Val I am sorry Mr. Veromil should have acted 
in a manner to make our rneetii-g uneasy to either. 

I am forced to deliver you a mPisage from my uiicit 
less civil than I thouglit you could have,de8erved, 

Ver. What *8 this, Valentine ! 
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VaL Tlie violation of our long anti tender frieml- 
ahip shocks me so, I have hardly power to disclose 
your crime more — ^than that you know my love, and 

Ver. How, sir! [have basely wronged it. 

VaL You have injured me — you know it. 

Ver, Valentine, you have injured me, and do not 
know it: yet the injustice of the act you know. 
Yes, too well you know religion forbids an injury 
to a stranger. 

VaL Preach not religion to me. — Oh ! it well be- 
comes the mouth of hypocrisy to thunder Gospel 
tenets to the world, while there is no spark of honour 
in the soul. 

Ver, You speak the meaning of a libertine age; 
the heart that throws oft’ the face of religion wears 
but the masque of honour. 

Val, Rather, he that has not honour wears but 
the mask of piety. Canting sits easy on the tongue 
that would employ its rhetoric against a friend. 

Ver, Your reflection on me is base and vain. 
You know I scorn the apprehension of doing a wrong. 

Val, Ha! 

Ver, Nay, *tis true ; true as that you did intend 
to wrong another ; to rob him of bis right, his love ; 
and Heaven, in vengeance on the black design, or- 
flained it to be your friend. Yes, Valentine, it was 
from me the beauteous, lovely Bellaria was torn ; 
her whom I ignorantly would have pursued abroad ; 
and 'tis to you I owe that 1 am not robbed of her 
for ever. 

VaL Curse on the obligation ! 'Tis to chance, not 
me : for had I knowm to whom I had discovered her, 
thou hadst still been ignorant. But thus I cancel 
it, and all our friendship, in a breath. Henceforward 
1 am thy foe. 

Ver, Could I as easily be thine I should deride 
and scorn thee, as I pity thee now. By Heavens ! 
I should disclaim all friendship with a man who 
falsely wronged my love. You I can forgive. 

Val, Forgive ! 1 ask it not. Do thy worst. 

[Laying his hand on his sword. 

Ver. Hero in sin ! wouldst thou seal all in thy 
friend’s blood 1 Art thou a man, and can thy pas- 
sions so outstrip thy reason, to send thee wading 
through falsehood, perjury, and murder, after a flying 
light which you can ne’er o’ertake ?— Think not I 
fear you as a rival. By Heaven ’tis friendship bids 
me argpie with you, bids me caution you from a vain 
pursuit, whence the utmost you can hope is to make 
her you pursue as wretched as her you have forsaken. 

Val. Hell! hell and confusion ! 

Ver. You see she meets my passion with an equal 
flame; and tho' a thousand difficulties may delay 
our happiness, they can’t prevent it. Yours she 
can never be; for all your hopes must lie in her 
•affection, which you will never gain. No, Valentine, 

I know myself so fixed, so rooted in that dear bosom, 
that art or force would both prove ineft’octual. 

Val, I ’m racked to death I 

Ver. Reflect upon the impossibility of your suc- 
cess. But giant tlie contrary : would you sacrifice 
our long, our tender friendship, to the faint, tran- 
«toiy pleasures of a brutal appetite ? for love that is 
uot mutual is no more. 

Val. Grant not that I might succeed. No pas- 
»ion of my soul could counterpoise my love, nor 
reason's weaker efforts make a stand against it. 

Ver, Think it impossible then. 

Val, Thou knowest not the strugglings of my 
breast ; for heaven imver made so fine a form. 

Ver. Can love thft's grounded on the outside 
only make 8<a deep an impression on your heart t — 
Possession sooa would quench those sudden flames. 
Beauty, my Valentine, as the flowery blossoms, 


soon fades ; but the diviner excellencies of the mind, 
like the medicinal virtues of the plant, remain in if. 
when all those charms are withered. Had not that 
beauteous shell so perfect an inhabitant, and were 
our souls not linked, not joined so fast together, by 
heaven I would resign her to my friend. 

Val, O Veromil ! Life, fortune, I could easily 

A bandon for thy friendship. — I will do more, and 
Lrive to forget thy mistress. 

Ver. Let me applaud thy virtue, and press thy 
noble bosom to my heart. 

Val, It will be necessary for you to remove from 
hence. I will, if possible, find some means to ef- 
fect your wishes. Within this hour you shall find 
me at the coffee-house. 

Ver, Once more let me embrace thee. — The in- 
nocent, the perfect joy that flows from the reflec- 
tion of a virtuous deed fur surpasses all the trifling 
momentary raptures that arc obtained by guilt. ’I’o 
triumpli o’er a conquered passion is a pride well 
worthy of a man. 

Safe o'er the main of life the vessel rides, 

AVhen passion furls her sails, and reason guides ; 
While she who has that surest rudder lost [toss’d ; 
’Midst rocks and quicksands by the waves n. 
No certain road she keeps, no port can find, — 
Toss'd up and down by every wanton wdnd. 

ACT V. — SCENE I. — Clakissk^s apartmenf. 

Clarissa alone^ rising from a table with a letter 
in her hand. 

So! the task is done; heaven know's how difficult 
a one ; so entirely to subdue the stubbornness of 
my resentment. Wliat have I writ! I will see 
once more. [ Breaks opm the letter. 

'* If there he the least spark of honour remiiiuing in ><iur 
breast you will, you must hcohii^fwl to re*l**nt ofyourhehavinui 
towards me. 1 «m now too well assured of the reason of your 
late conduct, from Bellaria : but, as it is imposHihleymi sliojild 
succeed there, 1 hope”—! cjin read no farther. " I hoi'Cyou 
will reflect on those vows you have so Mrlemnly made to U»o 
unhappy “ Ci.ariss/v.” 

I am resolved not to send it. 

[ Throws it down m the talk. 

SCENE II. — To heTf Valentine. 

Cla. Ha ! he 's here, and comes to insult me. 
Distraction ! [sudden renewal of my visit. 

Val. I fear, madam, you are Hurprised .at this 
Cla, I own, sir, I expected your good-breeding, if 
not your good-nature, would have forbidden you to 
continue your affronts to a woman — but if your 
making me uneasy, wretched, miserable, can do you 

any service to Bellaria cruel! barbarous! how 

have I deserved this usage t If you can be cruel, 

perfidious, forsworn, forgetful of your honour 

yet, sure, to insult me is beneath a man. 

Val, If to relent ^if with a bleeding heart to 

own my crime, and with tears to ask your pardon, 

be insulting 

CU, Ha* 

Val, See, see toy grief, and pity me. I cannot 
excuse, nor dare I name my crime; but here will 
kneel till you forgive it. 

Cla. Nay, since you repent, you shall not have a 
cause for kneeling long. — Rise, I forgive it. 

Val, Sure, such transcendent goodness never 
commanded a woman's heart before ’. it gives new 
strength to my reviving passion ; a love which never 
more shall know decay. Let us this moment tie 
the joyful knot. . , 

Cla, Never, never, Valentine. As a Christian, 
forgive you ; but as a lover will never regard yo» 
more. O, I have seen too lively an Instance of 
inconstancy ! 
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Val. Forbid it» Heaven ! 

Cla. May it, indeed, forbid our marriage ! N®, 
Valentine, If ever more I hearken to your vows ; 
if ever I once tliink of you as my husband, may 

Val Swear not, I conjure you ; for, unless you 
make me happy in yourself, your pardon but aug- 
ments my misery. 

Cla, 'Tis all in vain. — Were you to kneel, swear,! 
threaten, I 'd never grant it. If my forgiveness will 
content you, well ; if not, you never shall have more. 
There is another more worthy of my love. 

Val. Oh ! name him. 

Cla. Not till your vengeance shall come too late. 

Val. This letter may unfold 

[ Takes the letter from Cie table. 

Cla. Oh ! I am ruined. — Deliver it, ravishcr. 

Val. AVhat do I see 1 Is it possible ] 

Clti. It will do you little service. 

Val. Not to discover the man : but it has shown 
me a woman in the liveliest colours. This letter, 
madam, is tlie production of no new amour. 'Tis 
too plain, you are false. Oh ! how happy is this 
.liscovery. What a wretch should T have been, 
w ith the cast, forgotten, slighted mistress of another ! 
Wlien I SCO you next, when I am that slave to ask, 
to wish, to hope you for a w^ife, may I be cursed 
with all the plagues that ever cursed a husband ! — 
Adieu. 

Cla. Oh ! stay, and hear my innocence. 

Val. 'Tis impossible. 

CUi. You, you arc the man whose forgotten 
mistress you have culled mo. — I blush to say, ’twas 
you to whom that letter was intended. Nay, rea€, 
read the direction. 

Val. Amazement ! 


for believe it, my dear Clarissa, a pretty face over 
affectation, pride, ill-nature, in a word, over co- 
quetry, is but a gilt cover over a volume of nonsense, 
which will be despised by all wise men ; and, having 
been exposed to sale for a few years in all the public 
auctions of the town, will be doomed to rust ne- 
glected in the possession of a coxcomb ! 

SCENE V. — To themt Wilding, and Sir Harry 
dressed and powdered. 

Sir Har. Madam, your most humble servant. I 
suppose, madam, Sir Avarice has opened the affair 
to you which has brought me to town ; it was set- 
tled before I left the country as to the material 
points. Nothing now remains but the ceremonies 
of the marriage, &:c. So this visit is to desire to 
know what day you fix on for that purpose. 

hel. Your method of proceeding, sir, something 
surprises me I Your son has never mentioned a 
word of that nature to me. 

Sir Har. Alack-a-day, madam ! the boy is modest ; 
Harry’s modest, madam : but, alas! you are thp only 
person to whom he has not mentioned it : perhaps 
the rogue may think, as old Cow'lcy says, 

“ I will not ask her — ’tis a milder fate 
To fall by Ijer not loving, than her hate.” 

Bel. Very gallant. Sir Harry ! By what I can sec, 
you give greater proofs of love than your son does. 

Wild. 1 wish those lovely eyes could see as far 
into my heart as they pierce : I should not then bo 
obliged to paint in the weak colouring of words a 
passion no language can express, because none ever 
felt before. 

Sir Har. To her, boy, to her. I 'll leave you to- 
gether. Come, yoimg lady, you must not spoil sport. 

SCENE YI. — ^AVilding, Bellaria. 


Cla, V^our genius is triumphant, and here my 
empire ends ; for I must own, with blushing shame 
must own, that all my disdain to you has still been 
counterfeit. I had a secret growing love for you, 
even before you first intimated yours. But I am 
sure the agonies I have this day felt have severely 
r‘'venged all those pangs my vanity has given you. 
~ — So here 's my hand, [what raptures 1 receive it. 

Val. Let my eternal gratitude demonstrate with 

SCENE III . — To themy Bellaria, mth an ojten 
letter, 

Bel. I am witness of the bargain. The farther 
sealing it shall be performed at the finishing an- 
other. — I have considered your friend’ s proposals, 
the letter'^ and approve them. 

Val. I hope then, madam, my diligence in their 
CKecution will prevail on you to forget— — 

Bel. I am sure I shall have no reason to re- 
collect — 

Val. This goodness, madam, at the same time that 
It pardons, pleads also an excuse for my crime. I 
shall do my utmost to merit it. 

SCENE IV. — Clarissa, Bellaria. 

C/a. I am afraid, my dear, ray late conduct has 
appeared very strange to you, after what you have 
formerly seen. 

Bel* Your former conduct was to me much mo 
Wonderful ; for to disguise our passions, is, in my 
opinion, a harder task than to discover them. I 
have often laughed at the ridiculous cruelty of 
women : to torment ourselves to be revenged on an 
enemy is absurd ; but to do it that we may give pain 
to a lover is as monstrous a folly as 'tis a barbarity. 

Cla. You would strip beautv of all its power! 

Bel. I would strip beauty of all its imperfections, 
»ml persuade her whom nature has adomed without 
10 employ her chief art to adorn herself within ; 


Wild. I am afraid, madam, what you have heard 
me rally of matrimony, makes you suspect my ill 
opinion of it ; but that state which, with all other 
women, would be hell to me, with you is paradise, 
is lieaven. Oh ! let me touch that tender hand, and, 
pressing it in raptures to my heart — 

Bel. Ay, this is something like love ; by that 
time you have sighed away two years in this manner, 
1 may be persuaded to admit you into the number 
of mv admirers. 


Wild. [Aside], I shall be admitted into Bedlam 
Srst, I hope. — 'Tis that very thing makes so many 
:!ouple uniTappy ; for you ladies will have all our 
love beforehand, and then you expect it all after- 
wards. Like a thoughtless heir, who spends his 
estate before he is in the possession ; with this dif- 
ference — he antedates his pleasures, you postpone 
them. 

Bel, Finely argued ! I protest, ^Ir. Wilding, I 
lid not think you had made such a proficience iu 
I'our studies. — It would be pity to take so promis- 
ing a young man from the bar. You may come to 
be a judge. 

wad. You only rally me ; for I cannot think you 
believe that I ever studied law : dress an<l the ladies 
have employed my time. I protest to you, madam, 
I know no more of the law th.an I do of the moon. 

Bel. I tliought you had been six years in the 

Ha, ha, ha I niadaip, you may as weU think 
I am a scholar because I have been at Oxiord, as 
that I am a lawyer because 1 have been at the 

then, you have deceived your father in 
the chara(!ter of a lawyer! how shall I be sure you 
will not me in that of a lover t • 

Wild. Oh ! a thousand u uys, madam : first, by my 
countenance then by tlie temptation ; and, lastly, 
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I hope you will think I talk like a lover. No one, 
X am sure, ever heard me talk like a lawyer. 

Bel, Indeed you do now, — very like one ; for you 
talk for a fee. 

Wild, Nay, madam, that's ungenerous. How 
shall I assure you 1 if oaths will — I swear — 

Bel. No, no, no ; I shall believe you swear like 
a lawyer too — that is, I shall not believe you at all. 
Or, it I was to allow your oaths came from a lover, 
it would be much the same ; for I think truth to be 
a thing in which lovers and lawyers agree. 

Wild, Is there no way of convincing you t 

•Bel, Oh! yes. I will tell you how. You must 
flatter me egregiously ; not only with more perfec- 
tions than I have, but than ever any one had ; for 
which you must submit to very ill usage. And 
when I have treated you like a tyrant over-night, 
you must, in a submissive letter, ask my pardon the 
next morning for having otfended me, though you 

Wild. This is easy. [had done nothing. 

Bel. You must follow me to all public places, 
where I shall give an unlimited encouragement to 
the most notorious fools I can meet with, at which 
you arc to seem very much concerned, but not dare 
to upbraid me with it ; — then, if when I am going out 
you offer me your hand, I don *t sec you, but give it 
to one of the fools I mentioned. 

Wild. This is nothing. 

Bel. Then you are sometimes to be honoured with 
playing with me at quadrille ; where, to show you 
my good nature, I will take as much of your money 
as I can possibly cheat you of. And when you have 
done all these, and twenty more such trifling things, 
for one five years, I shall be convinced — that you 
are an ass, and laugh at you five times more heartily 
than I do now. Ha, ha, ha I 

SCENE VII. — Wilding 

Shall you so 1 — I may give you reason for another 
sort of passion long before that time. I shall be 
master of the citadel with a much shorter siege, I 
believe. She is a fine creature; but pox of her 
beauty, I shall surfeit on 't in six days* enjoyment. 
The twenty thousand pound ! there 's the solid charm, 
that may last, with very good management, almost 
as many years. 

SCENE VIII. — To himy Lady Gravely. 

Your ladyship's most humble servant^ You have 
not made a groat many visits. 

Gra, No, the lady I went with has been lay- 
ing out a great sum of money ; she carried me as a 
sort of appraiser ; for I am thought to have some 
judgment. But I believe sir Harry is coming up 
stairs. I was desired to give you this, by one who 
has an opinion of my secresy and yours. 

SCENE IX. — Wilding, solus, reads. 

** I hear, by sir Harrj', you have a groat collec- 
tion of hooks. You know my curiosity that way, so 
send me the number of your chambers, and this 
evening I will come and look over them." 

What shall I do t If I disappoint her her resent- 
ment may be of ill consequence, and I must expect 
the most warm one. I do not care neither, at this 
crisis, to let her into the secret of my deceit on my 
father. Suppose 1 appoint her at Young Pedant's 
•~>that must be the place. And since I can 't wait 
oil her myself I'll provide her other company. I'll 
appoint lady Lucy at the same time and place ; so 
they will discover one another, and I shall be rid of 
them both, which I begin to wish ; for since I have 
been proposed a wife out of it ray stomach is turned 
•gainst ali the rest of the family. 


SCENE X. — PiNCET, as a counsellor, Se.wsnt. 

Serv, I believe, sir, sir Harry is in the house ; i 
you please to walk this way I '11 bring you to him. 

Pin. But stay ; inquire if he has any company 
with him ; if so, you may let him know I am here 
and would be glad to speak with him. 

Serv. Whom, sir, shall I mention 1 
I Pin. A counsellor at law, sir. 

" Serv, Sir, I shall. 

Pin. I am not much inclined to fear or Buper8ti< 
tion, or I should think I this day saw the ghost o 
him I’ve injured. 1 cannot rest with what I hav( 
done, nor know I well by what course to make j 
reparation : but here comes my game. 

SCENE XI. — To him. Sir Harry and Wilding. 

Mr. Wilding, your servant. I presume this may bo 
my client, the good sir Harry. 

Sir Har. Sir 1 

Pin. I believe, sir Harry, I have not the honout 
of being known to you. My name is Ratsbane— 
counsellor Ratsbane, of the Inner Temple. I ha\o 
had, sir, according to the order of your son, a con- 
fcrcnce with Mr. counscller Starchum, who is Ibi 
the plaintilf, and have come to a conclusion thereon. 

Sir Har. Oh I have you 1 I am your humble ser- 
vant, dear sir ; and if it lies in my power to oblige 
you, in return 

Pin. Oh, dear sir! No obligation! We only do 
our duty. Our case will be this — first, a warrant 
will be issued ; u[)()n w'hich wc are taken up ; tiirn 
we shall be indicted ; after which, we are convicted 
(J^liat no doubt we shall, on such a strength of proof); 
immediately sentence is awarded against us, ami 
then execution regularly follows. 

Sir Har. Execution, sir! AVhat execution t 
Wild, Oh, my unfortunate father! Hanging, sir. 
Pm. Ay, ay, hanging; hanging is tlie regular 
course of law, and no w ay to he averted. But, as 
to our conveyance to the place of execution, that 1 
believe wc shall be favoured in. The sheriff is to 
render us there ; but whether in a coach or cart, I 
fancy a small sum may turn that scale. 

Sir Har. Coach or cart! Hell and the devil! Why 
son, why sir, is there no w ay left t 

Pin, None. We shall be convicted of felony, 
and then hanging follows of course. 

Wild, It's too true ; so says Coke against Littleton. 
Sir Har, But sir, dear sir, I am as innocent — 
Pin, Sir, the law proceeds by evidence ; my bro- 
ther Starchum, indeed, offered, that upon a bond of 
five thousand pounds he would make up the affair ; 
but I thought it much too extravagant a demand ; 
and so I told him flatly — we would be hange<h 
Sir Har, Then you told a damn'd lie ; for if twice 
that sum would save us, wc will not. [money . 
Pin, How, sir ; are yon willing to give that 
Sir Har, No, sir, I am not willing ; but I am much 
less willing to be hanged. 

Wild, But do you think, Mr. Counsellor, yo\x 
could not prevail for four thousand 1 

Pin, That truly we cannot reply to till a conmv- 
cnce be first had. , 

Sir JIar, Ay, or for four hundred 1 
Pin, Four hundred ! — why it wouhl cost yen 
more the other way, if you were hanged anylhinj5 
decently. Look you, sir ; Mr. Starchum is at 
Crown and Rolls just by ; if you please we will t’O 
thither, and 1 assure you to make the best bargain 
can. 

Wild, Be quick, sir ; here's sir Avarice 
Sir Har, Come along. — Oons ! I would not nst- 
him know it for the world* 
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SCENE XII.— Valentine, Sir Avarice, Young 
Pedant. 

Vah Have but the patience to hear me, air. The 
gentleman I unwittingly brought hitlier was the 
very man on whose account Beilaria was sent to 

Sir Av, How [town. 

Val. Beilaria, imagining me his friend, in the 
highest rage of despair, when she found her love^ 
discovered, laid open her whole breast to me, and 
begged my advice : I have promised to contrive an 
interview. Now, I will promise her to convey her 
to Veromil, and bring her to a place where she shall 
meet you and your son. 'NVhen you have her there, 
and a parson with you, if you do not iinish the affair 
it will be your o\vn fault. 

Sir Av. Hum! it has an appearance. 

Val. But, sir, I shall not do this unless you de- 
liver me up those writings of mine in your hands, 
which you unjustly detain. 

Sir Av. Sir ! 

Val. And moreover, sir, unless you do I will frus- 
trate your design for ever. 

Sir Av. Very well, sir; when she is married. 

Val. Sir, I will have no conditions. What I ask 
is my own, and unless you grant it I will publish 
your intentions to the world sooner than you can 
accomplish them. 

Sir Av. W(dl, well, I 'll fetch them ; stay you here, 
and expect my return. 

SCENE XII 1. — Valentine, Young Pedant. 

Young P. Cousin A'alentinc, have I olFeuded 
you 1 have I injured you any way? 

Viil. No, dear cousin. 

Young P. Will you please, sir, then to assign the 
reason wliy )on do contrive my ruin, by espousing 
me to tliia young woman, 

Val. Are you unwilling ? 

Youug P. Alas ! sir, matrimony has ever appeared 
to 'me a sea full of rocks and qui<’ksaiids ; it is 
Scylla, of whom Virgil — 

“ nel|>lumnn cautlas utero commlssa luporum 
Or as 0\id — 

" Ofiens latranlilms inguina monstris.” 

Val. Well, llicn you may be comforted; for I 
assure yon, so far from bringing yon into this mis- 
fortune, 1 am taking measures to deliver you out 
of it. 

SCENE XIV.— ToM-m, Sir Avarice. 

Sir Av. Here, sir, is a note which I believe will 
content you, 

Val. How, sir! these are not my writings. 

Sir Av. No, sir; but if your intentions are as 
you say, it is of equal value with them. I have 
there promised to pay you the sum w'hich you say 
I have in my hands, on the marriage of my niece. 
Now if you scruple accepting that condition, I sh.all 
scruple trusting her in your hands. 

Val, [Having read it and mused.] Well, sir, to 
show you my sincerity, I do accept ;t; and you 
shall find I wdll not fail delivering the young lady at 
the appointed hour and place. 

Siv Av, Ijct the hour be eight, and the place ray 
son’s chambers. I'll prepare matters that nobody 
shall prevent you. And hark’ee ; suppose you give 
her a dose of opium in a dish of chocolate : if she 
Were married half asleep, you and I could swear she 
Was awake, you know. 

Young P. I cannot assent to that. Suppose the 
positum be — 

The woman is but half asleep ; will it follow, 

ErgOi she is awake t 

Sir Av, The positum is twenty thousand pounds 
- — ergo 1 will swear anything. 


Young P. Oh dear! oh deart was ever such 
logic heard of? did'Burgersdicius ever hint at such a 
method of reasoning t 

Sir Av. Burgersilieius was an ass, and so arc you. 

Val. Be not in, a passion, sir Avarice ; our lime 
is short. I will go perform my part ; pray, observe 
yours. 

SCENE XV. — Sir Avarice Pedant, Young Pe- 
dant, 

Sir Av. Logic, indeed ! can your logic teach you 
more than this I two and two make four : take six 
out of seven, and there remains one. The sum given 
is twenty thousand pounds ; take nought out of 
twenty, and there remains a score. If your great 
logician, your Aristotle, was alive, take nought 
ought of his pocket, and there would remain nought. 
A complete notion of figures is beyond all the Greek 
and Latin in the world. Learning is a tine thing 
indeed, in an age when of the few that have it the 
greater part starve. I remember when a set of 
strange fellows used to meet at Will's coffee-house; 
but now it’s another (’haiige-Alley. Every man 
now who would live must be a stock-jobber. — Here 
is twenty thousand pounds capital stock fallen into 
your hands, and would you let it slip t 

Young P. But, sir, is not injustice a— 

Sir Av. Injustice! Hark you, sirrah! I have 
been guilty of five hundred pieces of injustice for a 
less sum. 1 don’t see why you should reap the 
benefit of my labours, without joining your own. 

SCENE XVI. Young Pedant'^ chambers . — 
Lady Gravely, Servant. 

Gra, Your master has not been at home yet! 

Ser, No, madam; but if you please to divert 
yourself with tliese hooks, I presume he Avill not be 
long, (1 dare not ask her what master s!ie means, 
for fear of a mistake : though, as 1 am in no great 
doubt what her ladyship is, 1 suppose it to be iny 
beau master.) [Aside. 

(ira. It is HOW' past the time of our appointment ; 
and a lover wlio retanls tlie first will be very back- 
w^ard indeed on the second. His bringing me olf 
yesterday to my sister, gave me no ill assurance of 
lM)th his honour and his wit. I wish this delay w ould 
not justify my suspecting his love. Hark, 1 hear 
him cuming. 

SCENE XVII. — Lady Lrev, Lady Gravely. 

Gra, Ah! 

Lucy, Sister, your servant ; your servant, sister. 

Gra. I am surprised at meeting you here. 

Ijucy. Ha, ha, ha! I am a little surprised too— 
ha, ha! 

Gra. I have scarce strength enough to tell you 
how I came here. I w'as walking up from the 
Temple-stairs to take a clinir — (I’ll never venture 
myself alone by water as long as I Uve) — Avhat sliould 
I meet but aTude young Templar, wlio would have 
forced me to a tavern ; but, by great fortune, another 
Templar meeting us, endeavoured to wrest me from 
him— at which my ravisher let go my hand to engage 
his adversary, I no sooner found myself at liberty*, 
but, seeing a door open, in I ran, so frighted, I shall 
never recover it. 

Lucy. You were a little unfortunate, though, no^ 
to find the doctor at home, 

Gra. What doctor t 

Lucy, Ha, ha, ba! Doctor Wilding, my dear, a 
physician of great practice among the laiiies.— 1 pre- 
sume your ladyship uses him. ^ 

Gra. I know no such physician. [I suppose, 

Lucy. But you know a genticmaii of thac name, 

3h 
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Gra, Sure, I am not in that wretch's chambers ! 
Lucy, Indeed you are. 

Gra, It must be the devil, or my evil genius, that 
has laid this trap for me. — What can have brought 
Lucy, A chair, my dear. [you hither too t 

Gra, By what accident 1 
Lucy, By my own orders. 

Crra. How, sister I 

Lucy, Indeed, sister, 'tis true. 

Gra, And have you tlic confidence to own it to 
met I desire, madam, you would not make me 
privy to your intrigues : I shall not keep them secret, 
I assure you. She who conceals a crime is in a 
manner accessory to it. 

Lucy, I see your policy. You would preserve 
vourself by sacrificing me : but though a thief saves 
his life by sacrificing his companion, he saves not 
his reputation. Your nice story of a couple of Tem- 
plars will not be admitted by the court of scandal, 
at lady Prude's tea-table. 

Gra, Madam, madam, my brother shall know 
what a wife he has. [what a sister I have. 

Lucy, Madam, madam, the world shall know 
Gra, I disclaim your kindred. You are no rela- 
Lucy, You make me merry. [tion of mine. 

Ch’a, I may spoil your mirth : at least I’ll prevent 
it this time, I’m resolved. 

Lucy, That's more ilUnatured than I’ll show 
myself to you — so, your servant. \Exit, 

Gra, ril take a hackney-coach, and be at home 
before her. — I see he’s a villain ; but I’ll find a way 
to be revenged on them both. 

Lucy (re-entering), O! for heaven’s sake, let us 
lay aside all quarrels, and take care of both our re- 
putations. Here’s a whole coach-load coming up 
stairs. I heard them inquire for these chambers. — 
Here’s a closet ; in, in — 1 never was so frightened in 
my whole life. 

SCENE XVIII. — Valentine, Veromil, Bellaria, 
Clarissa. 

Ver, The clergy'man outstays his time, or the im- 
patience of my love outflics it. I’m racked till the 
dear bond be tied beyond the power of art to undo. 
Think then, my sweet, if the least apprehension of 
losing thee can shock my soul ; what agonies must 
I have lived in, when hope was as distant as fear is 
now. 

Bel, Too easily^ my Veromil, I guess ; I know 
them by my own ; for sure I am not in debt one 
sigh to love. 

Ver, In debt I not all the service of my life can 
pay thee for a tender thought of me. Oh \ how I 
long for one soft hour to tell thee all I’ve under- 
gone. For to look back upon a dreadful sea which 
we’ve escaped, adds to the prospect of the beauteous 
country which we are to enjoy. 

Servant (entering). Gentlemen, a clergyman in 

the other room [lead me into Paradise. 

Ver, Come, my Bellaria, a few short moments 
Val, Would thou hadst found another ; but love 
forbids you this. — You know I strove with all my 
power against it ; but it has conquered — and through 
my heart you only reach Bellaria. 

Ver, Ha! Nay, then, wert thou as much my 
friend as thou art unworthy of the name — through 
twenty hearts like thine I’d rush into her arms. — 
\Fight, The xcemen shriek. Lady Lucy and Lady 
Gravely rwn out of the closet ; th^ all hold Valen- 
tine ; and as Veromil if leading off Bellaria, 
Sib Harry, Wilding, and Pincet meet them at 
the Then take thy life; and now, my 

•weetestr— 


SCENE XIX. — Sir Harry Wilding, Wilding, 
Pincet, Lady Lucy, Lady Gravely, Valenti; 
Veromil, Bellaria, Clarissa. 

Val, Away ! Stand off. Eternal furies seize you 
Lucy, You may rave, good sir ; but three women 
will be too hard for you, though you were as stout 
and as mad as Hercules. [here’s a seraglio, 

Sir Har, Hey-day ! we had but one whore before ; 
Ver, Let me pass, sir. 

Sir Har, No, indeed, sir. I must first know how 
you came here ; and then, perhaps, you shall pass — 
to the round-house. 

Ver. Then I’ll force my way thus. 

Wild, Nay, I must secure my father. 

[Veromil makes at Sir Harry, Wilding inters 
poses — he pushes at "W iLvi’sOf and is disarmed-^ 
the ladies loose Valentine.] 

Bel, Oh heavens! my Veromil, you are not 
wounded ! [vention. 

Ver. Through the heart, Bellaria, by this pre- 
Bel, Be easy then ; for all the powers of hell shall 
never part us. 

SCENE XX. — To thcMf Sir Avarice, Young 
Pedant. 

Sir Av, Hey ! what have we here 1 my wife, and 
sister, and sir Harry, and all the world ! [ineaii't 
Sir Har, Death and the devil! what does this 
Sir Av. Nay, good people, how came you all bore t 
Sir Har, Ay, how came you all here 1 for 1 will 

know before any one go out 

Pin. Sir, I beg to be excused. [Offering to go.\ 
Sir Har. Not a step ; I shall have business fur 
you. I ’ll see by what law these people make a 
public rendezvous of my son’s chambers. 

Sir Av, Your son’s chambers, sir Hurry ! 

Young P, That they were his, datur — that they 
are his, negatur — for the time that they were lent 
for is expired — cryo, they were his, but are not. 

Lucy and Gra. What’s this! 

Sir Har. Were his, but are not. — What, have you 
sold these too, Harry! 

Wild, ’Twill out. [not these your chambersl 
Sir Har. Speak, sir; why don’t you speak! are 
Wild. No, sir. 

SirAv. His ! 

Lucy. His, indeed ! [in your son’s chambers! 
Gra, What do you think, sir Harry, I should do 
lAicy. Or what do you see here like the apartment 
of a beau! — but I ask pardon. Your son is a lawyer. 
Omnes. A lawyer! Ha, ha, ha! 

Gra, In short, sir Harry, your son is as great a 
rake as any in town. [versify. 

Young P. And as ignorant as any at the iini- 
Luey. Ay, or as one half of his brother Templars. 
Sir Av. And as great a rogue, I’m afraid, as the 
other half. [those that are honest* 

Sir Har, He shall be as great a beggar then as 
WUd. That, sir, an honest captain of my ac- 
quaintance will prevent ; for, as they were my locks 
that were broke open, he has given up those arti- 
cles you were pleased to enter into to me and my 
use. For which I am to thank the honest counsellor 
Ratsbane ; into whose possession you have given a 
bond of annuity of five hundred pounds a-year. 

ifor. Cheated ! abused! dog! villain! 

I *11 see whether I am able to recover it— — 

[Searches Pincrt’s pockets^ throws mt 
several papers^ and pulls his wig oJg> 
Wild. It ’s beyond your search, I assure you. 

Pin. Help! murder! - 

Ver, Nay, sir Harry ! ^ 

Sir Har, Dog! rascal! I’Ube revenged on 
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SCENE XXI. — Sir Avarice, Youmq Pedant, 
Lady Lucy, Lady Gravely, Wilding, Veiiomil, 
Valentine, Bellaria, Clarissa, Pincet. 

VeT» \taldng up a letter J\ Here 's one of your 
papers, sir — \starta'\ Gilbert, my father's servant! 
^\looking on the lett&r^ By heavens ! my brother's 
hand too — ^then my curiosity is pardonable. [Reads it* 
Pin* Heaven I see is just. [may be secured. 
Ver* Prodigious! — Gentlemen, I beg that man 
Wild* He is my servant, sir. 

Vet* He formerly was my father's. This letter here, 
wliich is from mybrother to him, will inform your father. 

*' Gii.BKBr, I received youre, and should liave paid you your 
half-year’s annuity long since, but I have had urgent occasioos 
for my money. You say, it is hard to be reduced to your 
primitive degree, when you have ventured your soul to raise 
yourself to a higher ; and a little alter have the impudence to 
threaten to discover. Discover if you de.re I you will then find 
you have ventured your botiy too ; arid tliat perjury will entitle 
you to the same reward as you audaciously say forgery will 
me. — ^t'zpect to hear no more from me. You may discover if 
you please, but you shall llnd I will not spare tliat money which 
your roguery has assisted mu in getting, to liavc the life of him 
who is the cause of my losing it. “ J. Vebomil.’* 

Pin* If there yet want a stronger confirmation 
— I, sir, the wretch whom the hopes of riches have 
betrayed to be a villain, will openly attest the dis- 
covery, and, by a second appearance in a public 
court, restore the lawful heir what my first coming 
there has robbed him of. 
lid. Is this possible 1 

Tc/*. Yes, my sweet 1 am now again that 

Yeromil to whom you first were promised, and from 
wl\ose breast nothing can tear you more. Sir Ava- 
rice, you may be at ease, for it is now in iny power 
to otter up a better fortune to this lady's merit 
than any of her pretenders. 

Jiel. No fortune can ever add to my love for 
you, nor loss diminish it. 

Sir Av. What is the meaning of this 1 
Per, That fortune, sir, which recommended me 
to this lady’s father, and which by forgery and per- 
jury 1 was deprived of, iny happy slurs now' promise 
to restore me. 

Pin. You need not doubt your success. The 
other evidence to the deed has been touched with 
the same scruples of conscience, and will be very 
leady on an assured pardon to recant. 

Wild. Dear Yeromil, let me embrace thee. I am 
heartily glad I have been instrumental in the pro- 
curing your happiness ; and though it is with my 
mistress, I wish you joy sincerely. 

Per. Wilding, I thank you ; and, in return, I 
wish you may be restored into your hither’s favour. 

Wild. I make peace with sword in hand, and 
question not but to bring the old gentleman to reason. 

Rel. There yet remains a quarrel in the company 
which I would reconcile. — Clarissa, I think I read 
forgiveness in your face ; and I am sure penitence 
is Very plain in Valentine’s. 

Val. I am too much a criminal to hope for pardon. 
Yet, if my fault may be atoned for, 1 will employ 
my utmost care to do it. Could I think the ac- 
quisition of fortune any recommendation, syr Ava- 
rice has obliged himself to pay me seven thousand 
pounds on this lady's marriage. 

Sir Av, The conditions are not fulfilled, sir, and — 
Val* Not till she is married, sir. As you have 
not been pleased to mention to whom, Y^eromil will 
fill the place as well as any other. 

Sir Av* Sir ! 

Val, Sir, what you have agreed vo give is hut my 
own; your conditions of delivering it arc as scanda- 
lous as your retaining it ; so you may make a bustle 
Aud lose as much reputation as you please, but the 
money you will be obliged to pay. 


Sir Av* And pray, sir, why did you invite all this 
company hither 1 [than you do. 

Val* How some of it came here I know no more 

Gra* I can only account for my myself and sister. 

Lucy, Ay, my sister and I came together. 

Wild, Mine is a long story, but I will divert you 
ail with it some other time. 

Pm. May I then hope your pardon 

Ver* Deserve it and I will try to get his majesty's 
for you, which will do you most service. 

SCENE the last* — To them^ a Servant. 

Serv, An't please your honour, your honour’s 
brother, Mr. Pedant, is just come to town, and is at 
home now with Sir Harry Wilding. 

Sir Av* Then all my hopes are frustrated. Get 
chairs to the door. 

Ver* This is lucky news indeed ! and may be so 
for you too. Wilding ; for Sir Harry is too good- 
humoured a man to be an exception to the universal 
satisfaction of a company. I hope this lady will 
prevent the uneasiness of another. [To Clarissa. 

Val. This generosity stabs me to the soul— Oh ! 
my Yeromil! my friend! let this embrace testify my 
repentance. 

Ver. And bury what is past. 

Val. Generous, noble soul ! 

Ver, Madam, give me leave to join your hands. 

Bel. Nay, since I have been the unfortunate cause 
of separating them, 1 must assist. 

Cla, I know not whether the world will pardon 
my forgiving you but [sivc joy. 

Val* Oh ! say no more, lest I am lost in too cxces- 

Lucy* Indeed I think she need not. 

Gra. [To Wild.] Your excuses tome are vain. 
We have both discovered you to be a villain. 1 have 
seen the assignation you made my sister, and she has 
seen mine ; so you may be assured we will neither 
of us speak to you more. 

Wild. I hope to give you substantial reasons for my 
conduct : at least, my secresy you may be assured of. 

Sir Av. Como, gentlemen and ladies, we will now 
adjourn, if you please, to my house ; where, sir, [to 
Vku.] if my brother and you agree (as certainly you 
will, if you prove your title to your father's estate), 
I have nothing to say against your match. 

Young P. Nor against ray returning to the uni- 
versity, I hope. 

Ver* Sir Avarice, I wait on you ; and, before the 
conclusion of this evening, I hope you will not have 
a discontented mind in your house. Come, my dear 
Bellaria ; after so many tempests, our fortune once 
more puts on a serene aspect^ — once more we have 
that happiness in view which crowns the success of 
virtue, constancy, and love. 

All love, as folly, libertines disclaim ; 

And children call their folly by its name. 

Those joys which from its purest fountains flow. 

No boy, no fool, no libertine can know : 

Hcav’n meant so blest, so exquisite a fate, 

But to reward the virtuous and the great. 


■ILOOUX: — WRITTEN BY A FRIEVD, SPOKEN BY MRS. OIFFARIK 
Critics, no doubt, you think I como to pray 
Your pardon for this foolish, virtuous play. 

As Papists by a saint, so uulhors practise 
To get their crimes atoned for by an actress. ^ 

Out author loo would faiu baA;e Wought me to it 
But. faith ! I come to l>eg yoir-*il damn the poet. 

What did the dullard mean by stopping short. 

And bringing in a husband to spoil sport ? 

No sooner am I in my lover’s arms. 

Hut - pop— my hnsbatul all tmr ,io>s alarms 
Madam, to save vf>ur virtue, cries sir Bard, ^ i 
I w.as obliged. To save ray virtue ! Lard ! 

A woman is her own s itiicieut guard. 

For snito of all the strength which men rely m, 

W e verv rarely fall without com\ lying. 

3 H 2 


1 , ) • 
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THE TEMPTiE BEA.U. 


Some modern Iwtrds. to please you better skill’d. 
Had, without scruple, the whole thing fultlU'd: 
Mad sent us olT together, and left you in 
A sad Huspeiise to guess what we arc doing ; 

Then fans had hid the virtuous ladies* faces. 

And cuckolds' hats had shelter’d their grimaces : 
Hut ours, forsooth, will argue that the stage 
Was meanf't' improve, and not dei)auoh the age. 
Pshaw 1 to improve 1 — the stage was llrst design'd, 
Such as they are, to represent mankind. 

And. since a poet ought to copy nature, 

A cuckold, sure, were not so strange a creature. 

Well, tho’ our poet's very iiiotlcst muse 
Could, to my wish, so small a thing refuse. 

Critics, to damn him, sure, will be so civil — 

That 's ne’er refused by critics —or the devil. 

But should we botli act parts so very strange?. 

And, tho* 1 ask, should you refuse revenge ; 

Oh ! may this curse alone attend your livt?s— 

May ye nave all Bellarias to your wives I 


8UNO BY MISS THOHNOWETS IN THE SECOND AST. 


Like the whig and the tory. 
Are prude and coquette ; 
Prom love these seek glory. 

As those do from state. 

No prude or coqiu?tte 
My vows shall attend. 


No tory I ’li tfct. 

No whig for a frii*nd. 
Tlie man who by reason 
His life doth support. 
Ne’er rises treasun. 
Ne’er sinks to a<-ourt. 


By virtue, not party. 

Does actions commend ; 
My soul shall be hearty 
Towards such a friend. 
The woman who prizes 
No fool’s em))ty praise ; 
Who censure desjuses, 

Yt?t virtue obeys ; 

WUh innocence airy, 

With gaiety wise. 


In everything wary. 

In nothing precise: 
When truth site discovert^ 
She ceases disilaiu ; 

Nor hunts aftt'r lovers. 

To give only ])aiu. 

So lovely a creature, 

To worlds I 'd jircfer : 
Of bountiful nature 
Ask nothing but her. 


SUNG IN the third ACT, BY THE SAME PERSON. 

Vain, Belinda, are your wiles. 

Vain arc all your artful sm.les. 

While, like a bully, you invite. 

And then decline tli' approaching fight. 

Various .are the little arts, 

Wliich you use to conquer hearts ; 

By empty threats he brould affright. 

And you, by empty hoiHjs, delight. 

Cowards may by him bo braved ; 

Foils may be by you enslaved ; 

Men would he vunquisli, or you bind, 
lie must bo brave, and you lie kiud. 


THE AUTHOR’S FARCE; 

WITH A PUPPET-SHOW CALLED THB 

PLEASURES OP THE TOWN. 

riHST ACTED AT THE HAY-.MAHKKT IN 1729, AND REVIVED SOME YEARS ATTEH AT DRUU Vf.ANE, WHEN IT WAS RKVlSfm AND OREATLT 

Al/IERED RV THE AUTHOR, AS NOW PRINTED. 


-<)uis iniqu« 

’’j am paticus urbis, tain ferrous, ut toneat so ? — Juv. Sat. 1. 


PROI.OGUE, SPOKEN BY MM. JoNE.S. 

Too long tho Tragic Muse hath aw’d the stige. 

And frighfon’d wives and cliildieii with her rage. 

Too l<mg Drawcansir roars. Piirthcuo|'e weep?.. 

While ev’ry lady cries, and critic sleeps. 

With gho'As, rapes, murders, lcudt*r hc.avts they wound. 
Or else, like thunder, Uirrifv witli souikI. 

Wlieu the skill’ll actress to her weeping e\es. 

With aitful sigh, the handkerehii f a]q)lie.s. 

How grieved each sympathizing nympb appears! 

And box and gallery both melt in tears. 
t»r when, in airaour of Coriutliiau bra».s. 

Heroic uirtor sbiresyou in the fact?, 

And cries aloud, witli emphasis that 's tit. on 
Liberty, freedom, liberty a^d Briton! 

While frowning, gaping for applause he stands, 

What generous Briton cau refuse his hands 
Like tile tame animals de.^igii’d for show, 

You have your cues to clap, as they 1o bow ; 

Taught to commend, your judgments have no sliare ; 

By chance you guess ariglit. by cliance you err. 

But, handkerchiefs and Britain laid aside. 

To-night wo mejiii to laugh, and not tociiide. 

In days of yore, when foois were held in fashion, 

Tho’ now, alas 1 all banis /d from tiie nation, 

A merry jcstiT had reform’d his lord. 

Who would have scorn’d the sterner Sioiir’s word. 

Bred in Denioirritus hU laughing schools, 

Our author sad Heraclitus’ rules ; 

No tears, no terror plead in his behalf ; 

The aim of Farce is but to niaae you laugh. 

Beinvith the tragic or the comic iianic, 

Farces and puppet-shows ne’er miss of fainc.^ 

.Since then, in borrow’d dress, they 've jileas'd the town, 
Comlemn them uot, appearing in their own. 

Smiles we expect from the»good-naturod few ;1 
K% ye aro done by, ye malicious, do ; r 

And kindly laugh at him who laughs at you. ^ 


Persons in the Farce. — Lvckleu, the Author and Ma-sfor of 
the Show, Mr. Muli.art: fVitnuiret hisi'ricnd. Mr. Lacy; Mar- 
pfay,sen,, A/rtrp/ay,Jttn.,ComedIans, Mr. Reynolds, Mb. Siop- 
lkb; BookwdffhtfA Bookseller. Ma. Jones; Scarecrow, Dash, 
Quibble, Ma. Mak'O'm.. Mr. Hai.lam, Mr. 

Dove, Mr. wkliji, Jun. ; Index, — ; Jack, servant to Luck- 

IcM, Ma. Achurch ; Jack-padding, Mu. R eynolds ; ftinfowiVc, 


Mr. M\R.hH/VL; J/r«. md, the anthor’.s laudl 

Mrs. Mui.lakt; Ifarru/t, her daughter, Miss Fai.ms. 

Pkrso.ns in the Pi.’i'PKT SHOW. — Dfrufcr, Mr. Dove ; Ci nsfa- 
ble, Mr. Wei.l.h; Mitnicrfcrf, a Pnv'ibyterian r.irsou, Mii- 
Hallam ; Goddess nf ■V'ln'^cnxe, Mhh. Mu’i.i.art; Charm, Mk. 
Ayrkh; Gurry, a iRKikseller, Mr. Dove; A P»rf, Mit, W. 
Halt.am; Signiitr Ojurn, Mr, SroiM.Eii; Dun Tiaijedio, Mu. 
Marshai. ; Sir Farcical Comic, Mr. D.vvknport ; Dr. Orator, 
Mr. Jones; Monsitur Pantomime, Mu. Ksorr ; Mrs. NoVfl, 
M as. M.artin; li4/lj;frnvr,i\\e sexton, Mr. IIahuts; Snilor, 
Mr. Achuroii ; Somiboily. Ma. H.irkis, Jitn. ; AVdM«b/, Mu. 
Wki.i.s, Jun.; Punch, Nla. KkyN'H.os ; Joan, Mr. Hi< 
Lcrd// Khofcall, Mi.ss Ci.ahke ; Mrs. ('heat' cm, Mrs. W 
Mrs. Glassring, Mas. Bi.unt; Count i-glg, 

ACT I.— SCENIO I. — Li cki.ks.s’5 Room in Mns. 
Moneywood’s House. — Mils. Monkywood, Hak- 
lUOT, Luckless. 

Moneywood. Never tell me, Mr. T^ucklcss, of your 
play, and your play. 1 tell you I must be paid. I 
would no more dejxHid on a buiielit-ni^it of an un- 
acted play than I would on a benefit-ticket in an 
undrawn lottery. Could I have guessed that I had 
a poet in my house I Could 1 liave looked for a poet 
under laced clothes ! 

Lmk, AV by noli since you may often find poverty 
under them : nay, they arc commonly the signs of it. 
And, therefore, why may not a poet be seen in tiieni 
as well as a courlier 'f , - 

Money, Do you make a jest of my misfortune, sii • 
Luck. Rather niy misfortune. 1 am sure I haji e 
a belter title to poA'erty than you ; for, notnit i- 
Btanding the handsome figure 1 make, unless jou 
are so good to invite me, I am afraid 1 shall scarce 
prevail on my stomach to dine to-day. 

Mmiey. 0 never fear that — you will never wan 
dinner till you have dined at all the eating-house 

round. No one shuts their doors against you 

first time ; and I tliink you arc so kiud seldoBi 
trouble them a second, 
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Luck* No.-*. — And if you will give me leave to 
walk out of your doors* the devil take me if ever 1 
come into 'em again. 

Money. Pay mo, sir, what you owe me, and walk 
away wlienever you please. 

Luck With all my heart, madam ; get me a pen 
and ink, and I'll give you my note for it immediately. 

Money, Your note! who will discovmt iti Not 
your bookseller ; for he has as many of your notes 
as he has of your works ; both good lasting ware, 
and whi<*h are never likely to go out of his shop and 
his serutoire. Hum in tliis manner. 

Har. Nay, but, madam, 'tis barbarous to insult 

Money. No doubt you '11 take his part. Pray get 
you about your business, T suppose he intends to 
pay me by ruining you. Get you in this instant: 
and remember, if ever I see you with him again Pll 
turn you out of doors. 

SCENE n. — L uckless, Mrs. Moneywood. 

Ijwk. Discharge all your ill-nature on me, madam* 
but spare poor Miss Harriok 

Money. Dh ! then it is plain. I have suspected 
your laiiiiliarity a long while. You are a base man. 
Is it not enough to stay three iiioulhs in my house 
without paying me a farthing, but you must ruin my 
child? [I*d give it her alL 

Lnrk. I love her as my soul. Had 1 the world 

Money. Put, as you liuj)pen to have nothing in tl»e 
world, I desire you would have nothing to say to 
her. I suppose you would have settled all your 
castles in tlu' air. Oh! I wish you had lived in one 
of them, instead of my house*. Well, I am rcsolveel, 
wh(‘u you have gone away (wliich 1 heartily hope 
will be very soon) I’ll liang over my door in great 
red letters, Xo lodgings for poets.” Sure never 
was sueh a guest as you have* Ijeen. My floor is 
all M])()iled with ink, my windows witli verses, and 
my door has been almost beat down with duns, 

Jjirk. Would your house had bo(*u beaten down, 
and L verything but my dear Harriot crushed under it ! 

Money, Sir, sir 

jAtrk. Madam, madam! T will attack you at your 
own weapons ; I will jiay you in your own coin. 

Money. 1 w ish you ’d pay me in any coin, sir. 

Lurk. Look ye, madam, I’ll do as much as a rea- 
sonable vvomau can najuiro; I'll show you all I 
liave ; and give you all I have too, if you please to 
accept it. [ Turns /m pockets inside out. 

Mofiey. I will not be usetl in this manner. No, 
sir, I will be paid, if there be any such thing as law. 

Luck. By what law you will put money into my 
pocket I know not ; for I never heard of any one 
who got money by the law’ but the lawyers. I haVe 
told you already, and I toll you again, that the first 
money I got shall be yours ; and I have great ex- 
pectations from iny play. In the nieaa time your 
slaying here can be of no service, and you may pos- 
sibly drive some tine thoughts out of my bead. T 
would write a love-scene, and your daughter would 
bo more proper company, jui that occasion, than you. 

Money. You would act a lovc-sccne, I believe; 
but I shall prevent you ; for I intend to dispose of 
myself before my daughter. 

Luck. Dispose of yourself I 

Money. Yea, sir, disjjose of myself. 'Tis very 
well known that I have had very good offers since 
my last dear husband died. I might have had .an 
attorney of New Inn, or Mr. Fillpot, the exciseman ; 
yes, I had my choice of two parsons, or a doctor of 
physic; and yet I slighted them all; yes, I slightc' 
for — for — for you. 

Lfu^k. For mcl 


Money. Yes, you have seen too visible marks oi 
my passion ; too visible for my reputation. [Sobdinym 
^ Luck. 1 have heard very loud tokens of your pas- 
sion ; but I rather took it for the passion of anger 
than of love. 

Money. 0! it was love, indeed. Nothing but 
love, upon my soul ! [than the other. 

Luck. The devil ! This way of dunning is worse 
Money. If thou caii’st not pay me in money, let 
have it in love. If I break through the modesty 
of my sox let my passion excuse it. I know the 
w'orld will call it an impudent action ; but if you 
will let me reserve all I have to myself, I will make 
myself yours for ever. 

J.tick. Toll, loll, loll ! 

Money. And is this the manner you receive my 
declaration, you poor beggarly fellow! You shall 
repent this ; remember, you shall repent it ; remem- 
ber that. I'll show you the revenge of an injured 
woman. 

Liwk. I shall never repent anything that rids me 
of you, I am siire. 

SCENE III. — Luckless, Harriot. 

Luck, Dear Harriot! 

Har. I have waited an opportunity to return to you. 
Luck. Oh ! my dear, I am so sick ! 

Har. What's the matter ! 

Luck, Oh! your mother! your mother! 

Har. What, has she been scolding ever since ! 
Ltick. Worse, worse ! [law w'ith you. 

Har, Heaven forbid sIjc should threaten to go to 
Lr/ck. Oh, worse ! worse ! she threatens to go to 
church with me. She has made me a generous 
offer, that if I will hut marry her she will suffer me 
to settle all she has u])oii her. [sist the proposal! 
Har. Generous creature ! Sure you will not re- 
Lfick. Hum ! what would you advise me to ! 

/far. Oh, take her, take her, by all means; you 
will be the prettiest, tinest, l()^elie8t, sweetest cou- 
ple. Augh! what a delicate dish of matrimony you 
will make! Her age. with yoTir youth, her avarice 
with your extravagance, ami her scolding with your 
poetry ! 

Luck. Nay, but I am serious, and 1 desire \ou 
would be so. You know my unhappy circumstances, 
and your motlier’s wealth. It would be at least a 
prudent match. 

Har. Oh! extremely prudent, ha, ha, ha! the 
w’orld will say. Lard! who could have thought Mr. 
Luckless had had so much prudence! This one 
action will overbalance all the follies of your life. 

Luck, Faith, I think it will : but, <lear Harriot, 
how can I think of losing you for ever ! And yet, 
as our afftiirs stand, I see no possibility of our being 
happy together. It will he some pleasure, too, that 
I may have it in my power to sene you. Believe 
me, it is with the utmost reluctance I think of parting 
with you. For if it was in my power to have you — 
Har. Ob, 1 am very much obliged to you ; I be- 
lieve you — Yes, you need not swear, I believe you. 

Luck. And can you as easily consult prudence, 
and part with me ? for 1 would not buy my owm hap- 
piness at the price of yours. 

Har. 1 thank you, sir Part with j’ou in- 
tolerable vanity ! , , , 

Luck. Then I am resolved ; and so, my good land- 
lady, have at you. ^ 

Har. Stay, sir, let me acquaint you with one 

you are a villain! and don’t think I 'm vexed 

at anything, but that I should have been sueh a fool 
as ever to have had a good opinion of yoli. [Crying^ 
Luck. Ha, ha, ha! Caught, by Jupiter! And did 
my dear Harrivff tliiiik me in earnest! 
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Bar, And was you not in earnest 1 
Luck, What, to part with thee t A pretty woman 
will be sooner in earnest to part with her beauty, or 
a great man with his power, [your love. 

Bar. I wish I were assured of the sincerity of 

AIR. Buttir*d Peate. 

Luck. Dora mv dearest Harriot ask 

What rot love 1 would pursue ? 

Would you. charmer, know what task 
I would undertake for you ? 

Ask the bold ambitious, what 
He for honours would achieve? 

Or the aay voluptuous, that 
Which he'd not for pleasure give ? 

Ask the miser what he'd do 
To amass excessive gain ? 

Or the saint, what he*d pursue, 
lib wbh'd heaven to obtain ? 

These I would attempt, and more— 

For, oh I my Harriot is to me 

All ambition, pleasure, store. 

Or what heav’n itself can be I 

Har. Would my dearest Luckless know 
What his constant Harriot can 

Her tender love and faith to show 
For her dear, lier only man ? 

Ask the vain coquette what she 
For men’s adoration would; 

Or from censure to Im* free, 

Ask the vile censorious prude. 

In a coach and six to ride. 

What the mercenary jade, 

Or the widow to be bride 
To a brisk broad-shoulderM blade. 


All these 1 would attempt for thee, 

Could 1 but thy passion llx ; 

Thy will my sole commander be, 

And thy arms my coach and six. 

Money, [wiihin.\ Harriot, Harriot. 

Bar, Hear the dreadful summons adieu. I will 
take the first opportunity of seeing you again. 

Luck, Adieu, my pretty charmer ; go thy ways for 
the first of thy sex. 


SCENE IV.— Luckless, Jack. 

Luck. So ! what news bring you t 

Jack, An’t please your honour I have been at my 
lord’s, and his lordship thanks you for the favour 
you have offered of reading your jilay to liim ; but 
he has such a prodigious deal of business, lie begs 
to be excused. I have been with Mr. Keyber too — 
he made me no answer at all. Mr. Bookweight 
will be here immediately. 

Luck. Jack. 

Jack, Sir. [pawnbroker’s. 

Luck. Fetch my other hat hither carry it to the 

Jetek. — To your honour’s own pawnbroker ! 

Luck. Ay — and in thy way home call at the cook’s 
shop. So, one way or other, I find my head must 
always provide for my belly. 

SCENE V. — Luckless, Witmore. 

Luck, I am surprised ! dear Witmore 1 

Wit. Dear Harry ! 

Luck, This is kind, indeed ; but I do not more 
wonder at iBnding a man in this age who can be a 
friend to adversity, than that Fortune should be so 
much my friend as to direct you to me ; for she is a • 
lady I have not been much indebted to lately. 

Wit She who told me, I assure you, is one you 
have been indebted to a long while. 

Luck, Whom do you mean 1 

Wit, One who complains of your unkindness in 
not visiting her — Mrs. Lovewood. 

Luck. Dolt thou visit there still, tuen 1 

Wit T throw an idle hour away there sometimes. 
'When 1 viia in an iU-humour 1 am sure of feeding it i 


there with all the scandal in town, for no bawd Is 
half 80 diligent in looking after girls with an un. 
cracked maidenhead as she in searching out women 
with cracked reputations. 

Luck, The much more infamous office of the two. 

Wit, Thou art still a favourer of the women, I find. 

Luck, Ay, the women and the muses— the high 
roads to be^ry. 

Wit What, art thou not cured of scribbling yett 

Luck, No, scribbling is as impossible to cure as 
the gout. 

Wit And as sure a sign of poverty as the gout of 
riches. ’Sdeath! in an age of learning and true 
politeness, where a man might succeed by his wit, 
there would be some encouragement. But now, 
when party and prejudice carry all before them • 
when learning is decried, wit not understood; when 
the theatres are puppet-shows, and the comedians 
ballad-singers ; when fools lead the town, would a 
man think to thrive by his witi If you must write, 
write nonsense, write operas, write Hurlothrumbos, 
set up an oratory and preach nonsense, and you may 
meet with encouragement enough. Be profane, be 
scurrilous, be immodest : if you would receive ap- 
plause, deserve to receive sentence at the Old Bailey; 
and if you would ride in a coach, deserve to ride hi 

Luck, You are warm, my friend. [a cart. 

Wit. It is because I am your friend. I cannot 
bear to hear the man I love ridiculed by fools — by 
idiots. To hear a fellow who, had he been born a 
Chinese had starved for want of genius— to have 
been even the lowest mechanic, toss up his empty 
noddle with an affected disdain of what he has not 
understood; and women abusing what they Inive 
neither seen nor heard, from an unreasonable pre- 
judice to an honest fellow whom they have not 
known. If thou wilt write against all these reasons 
get a patron, be pimp to some worthless man of 
quality, write panegyrics on him, fiatter him with as 
many virtues as he has vices. Then, perhaps, you 
will engage his lordship, his lordship engages the 
town on your side, and then write till your arms 
ache, sense or nonsense, it will all go down. 

Lwk. Thou art loo satirical on mankind. It is 
possible to thrive in the world by justifiable means. 

Wit Ay, justifiable, and so they are justifiable 
by custom. What does the soldier or physician 
thrive by but slaughter? — the lawyer but by (luar- 
relst — the’courtie.r but by taxes? — the poet but by 
flattery? I know none that thrive by profiting 
mankind, but the husbandman and the merchant : 
the one gives you the fruit of your own soil, the 
other brings you those from abroad ; and yet these 
are represented as mean and mechanical, and the 
others as honourable and glorious. 

Luck. Well; but prithee leave railing, and tell 
me what you would advise me to do. 

Wit Do I why thou art a vigorous young fellow, 
and there are rich widows in toAvn. 

Luck, But I am already engaged. 

Wit Why don’t you marry then for I suppose 

you are not mad enough to have any engagement 
with a poor mistress ? 

Luck. Even so, faith ; and so heartily that I would 
not change her for the widow of a Crmsus. 

Wit Ncfw thou art undone, indeed. Matrimony 
clenches ruin beyond retrieval. What unfortunate 
stars wert thou bom under ? Was it not enough 
to follow those nine ragged jades the muses, but 
you must fasten on some earth-bom mistress as 
as them ? 

Mar. jun. [within]. Order my chairmen to call ott 
me at St. James’s. No, let them stay. 

Wit Heyday, whom the devil have we here? 
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Luck, The young captain, sir ; no less a person, ' 
1 assure you. 

BCENE VI. — Luckless, Witmoiie, Mahplay, Jun. 

Mar, jun, Mr. Luckless, I kiss your hands 

Sir, I am your most obedient humble servant ; you 
Bce, Mr. Luckless, what power you have over me, 

I attend your commands, though several persons of 
quality have staid at court for me above this hour, 
Lwk, I am obliged to you — I have a tragedy for 
your house, Mr. Marplay. 

Mar, jun, Hal if you will send it to me, I will 
give you my opinion of it ; and if I can make any 
alterations in it that will be for its advantage, I will 
Wit. Alterations, sirl [do it freely. 

Mar, jun. Yes, sir, alterations — will maintain 
it. Let a play be never so good, without alteration it 
Wit, Very odd indeed ! [Avill do nothing. 

Mar.jtm, Hid you ever write, sir I 
Wit, No, sir, I thank Heaven. 

Mar, jun. On I your humble servant — your very 
humble servant, sir. When you write yourself, you 
will find the necessity of alterations. Why, sir, 
would you guess that 1 had altered Shakspearel 
Wit. Yes, faith, sir, no one sooner. 

Mar. jun. Alack-a-day! \yaa you to see the 
j)lays when they are brought to us — parcel of crude 
undigested stuff. We are the persons, sir, who lick 
them into form — that mould them into shape. The 
poet make the play indeed ! the colourman might be 
as well said to make the picture, or tlie weaver the 
coat. My father and I, sir, arc a couple of jioetical 
tailors. When a play is brought us, we consider it 
us a tailor does his coat ; we cut it, sir — we cut it ; 
and let me tell you, we have, the exact measure of 
the town; we know how to fit their taste. The 
j)oets, between you and me, are a pack of ignorant — 
Wit. Hi)hl, hold, sir. This is not quite so civil 
to Mr. Luckless ; besides, as I take if, you have 
doju! the town the honour of writing yourself. 

Mar, jun. Sir, you are a man of sense, and ex- 
I)reN*< ) ourself well. 1 did, as you say, once make a 
small sally into Parnassus — took a sort of Hying 
leap over Helicon; hut if ever they catch me there 
again — sir, the town have a prejudice to my family ; 
for, if any play could have made them ash:un<.*d to 
<lamii it, mine must. It was all over plot. It would 
have made half a dozen novels : nor was it crammed 
with a pack of wit-traps, like Congreve and Wy- 
cherly, where every one knows when the joke was 
tanning. I defy ilje sharpest critic of them all to 
have known when any jokes of mine were coming. 
The dialogue was jdain, easy, and natural, and not 
one single joke in it from the beginning to the end : 
l>e8ides, sir, there was one scene of tender melancholy 
conversation — enough to have melted a heart of stone ; 
and yet they damned it — and they damned them- 
selves ; for they shall have no more of mine. 

Wit, Take pity on the town, sir. 

Mar. jun. 11 No, sir, no. Pll write no more. 
No more ; unless I am forced to it. 

Luck, That’s no easy thing, Marplay. 

Mar. jun. Yes, sir. Odes, odes, a man may be 
obliged to write those you know. 

Luck and WU. Ha, ha, ha! that's true, indeed. 
Luck. But about my tragedy, Mr, Marplay. 

Mar. jun, I believe m) father is at the play-house ; 
if you please, we will read it now ; but I must call 

on a young lady first Hey, who's there 1 Is my 

footman there ^ Order my chair to the door. Your 
servant, gentlemen. — Caro vien. [Liit, singing. 

Wit. This is the most finished gentleman I ever 
«aw ; and has not, I dure swear, his equal. 

Luck. If he has, here he conics. 


SCENE VII.— Luckless, Witmore, Bookweioiit. 

Luck, Mr. Bookweight, your very humble servant. 

Book. I was told, sir, that you had particular 
business with me. 

Luck. Yes, Mr. Bookweight; I have Ktneihing 
to put into your hands. I have a play for you, Mr. 

Book, Is it accepted, sir 1 [Bookweight. 

Luck, Not yet. 

Book, Oh, sir 1 when it is, it wiU be then time 
enough to talk about it. A play, like a bill, is of no 
value till it is accepted ; nor indeed when it is, very 
often. Besides, sir, our playhouses are grown so 
plenty, and our actors so scarce, that really plays are 
become very bad commodities. But pray, sir, do 
you offer it to the players or the patentees t 

Luck, Oh 1 to the players, certainly. 

Book, You are in the right of that. But a play 
which will do on the stage will not always do for us; 
there are your acting plays and your reading plays. 

Wit, I do not understand that distinction. 

Book, Why, sir, your acting play is entirely sup- 
ported by the merit of the actor ; in which case, it 
signifies very little whether there be any sense in it 
or no. Now, your reading play is of a different 
stamp, and must have wit and meaning in it. These 
latter I call your substantive, as being able to support 
themselves. The former are your adjective, as what 
require the buffoonery and gestures of an actor to be 
joined wdth them to show their signification. 

Wit, Very learnedly defined, truly. 

Luck, Well, but, Mr. Bookweight, will you ad- 
vance fifty guineas on my play t 

Book. Fifty guineas ! Yes, sir. You shall have 
them with all my heart, if you will give me security 
for them. Fifty guineas for a play ! Sir, I would 
not give fifty shillings. [rate 1 

Ltwk. 'Sdeath, sir ! do you beat me down at this 

Book, No, nor fifty farthings. Fifty guineas ! 
Indeed your name is well worth that. 

Luck. Jack, take tliis worthy gentleman, and kick 
him down stairs. 

Book. Sir, I shall make you repent this. 

Jack. Come, sir, will you please to brush 1 

Book. Help I murder I I’ll have the law of you, sir. 

Luck, Ha, ha, ha ! 

SCENE VIII. — Luckless, Witmore, Mrs. Money- 
wood. 

Money, What noise is this! It is a very fine 
thing, truly, Mr. Luckless, that y ou will make these 
uproars in my house. 

Luck. If you dislike it, it is in your power to 
drown a much greater. Do you but speak, madam, 
and I am sure no one will be heard but yourself. 

Money. Very well, indeed! line reflections on my 
cliaracter ! Sir, sir, all the neighbours know that 
I have been as quiet a woman as ever lived in the 
parish. I had no noises in my house till you came. 
We were the family of love. But you have been a 
nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. While you 
had money, my doors were thundered at every morn- 
ing at four and five, by coachmen and chairmen ; 
and since you have had none, my house has-been 
besieged all day by creditors and bailiffs. Then 
there’s the rascal your man ; hut I w'ill pay the dog, 
I will scour him. Sir, I am glad you are a witness 
of his abuses of me. 

Wit, I am indeed, madam, a witness how unjustly 
he has* abased you. [Jack whispers Luckless. 

Luck. >Yitiuore, excuse me a moment. 

SCENE IX. — Mrs. Money wood, ^Witmore. 

Money. Yes, sir; and, sir, a man that has never 
shown one the colour of his money. 
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ff%i. Very hard, truly. How much may he hi 
in your debt, pray t Because he has ordered me to 
pay you. 

Monei/. Ay ! sir, I wish he had. 

Wit. I am serious, I assure you. 

Money. I am very glad to hear it, sir. Here is 
the bill as we settled it this very morning. I Jilways 
thought, indeed, Mr. Luckless had a great deal of 
honesty in his principles : any man may he unfor- 
tunate ; but I knew when he had money I should 
have it ; and what signifies dunning a mar. when 
he hath it uotl Now that is a way with some 
people which I could never come in to. 

Wit. There, madam, is your money. You may 
give ]VIr. Luckless the receipt. 

Money. Sir, I give you both a great many thanks. 

I am sure it is almost as charitable as if yon gave it 
me ; for J am to make up a stun to-morrow morning. 
Well, if Mr. Luckless was hut a little soberer I 
should like him for a lodger exceedingly : for I must 
say, I think him a very pleasant good-himioured 
man. 

SCENE X. — Luckle.ss, Witmore, Moneywood. 
Luck. Those are words I never heard out of that 
mouth before. [ha, ha! 

Money. Ha, ha, ha ! you are pleased to be merry: 
Why, AVitmore, thou hast the Jaeiilty op- 
posite to tliat of a witch, and canst lay a temj)cst. 

1 should as sot)!! have imagined one man C!)uld 
have stopped a cannon-ball in its fidl force as her 
longue. 

Money. Ha, ha, ha I he is the best company in 
the world, sir, and st) full of his similitudes! 

Wit, Luckless, good morrow ; I shall sec you 
80011 again. 

Lwk. Let it he soon, I beseech you; for thou 
hast brought a calm into this house that was scarce 
ever in it before. 

SCENE XL— Luckless, Mrs. Moneywood, Jack. 

Money. Well, Mr. Luckless, you are a comical 
man, to give one such a character to a stranger. 

Luck. The company is gone, madam ; and now, 
like true man and wife, wt: may fall to abusing one 
another as fast as we please. [me, sir. 

Money. Abuse me as you please, so you pay 
Luck. 'Sdeath! madam, I will pay you. 

Money. Nay, sir, I do not ask it before it is due. 

I don't question your payment at all : if you was to 
stay in my house this quarter of a year, as 1 hope you 
will, I should not ask you for a farthing. 

Luck. Toll, loll, loll. — But I shall have her begin 
with her passion immediately ; and I had rather be 
the object of her rage for a year than of her love for 
half an hour. 

Money. But why did you choose to surprise me 
with ray money t Why did you not tell me you 
would pay me 1 

Luck. Why, have I not told yout 
Money. Yes, you told me of a play, and stufT : 
but you never told me you would order a gentleman 
to pay me. A sweet, pretty, good-humoured gen- 
tleman he is, heaven bless him ! Well, you have 
comical ways with you : but you have honesty at 
the bottom, and I 'ra sure the gentleman himself will 
own I gave you that character. 

Luck. Oh ! I smell you now. — You sec, madam, 

I am better than my word to you : did he pay it you 
in gold or silver 1 

Money. All pure gold. 

Luck. I have a vast deal of silver, which he 
brought me, Vithin ; will you do me the favour of 
taking it in silver 1 that will be of use to you in the 
h!c>p too. 


Money. Anything to oblige you, sir. 

Luck. Jack, bring out the great bag, number one. 
Please to tell the money, madam, on that table. 

Money. It 's easily told : heaven knows there *t 
not so much on 't. 

Jack. Sir, the bag is so heavy, I cannot bring it in. 
Luck. Why, then, come and help to thrust a 
M.nvy. What do you meant [heavier bag out. 
Luck. Only to pay you in my bed-chamber. 
Money. Villain, dog, I '11 swear a robbery, and 
have you hanged : rogues, villains ! 

Luck. Be as noisy as you please — [S/ii/fo 
door.] Jack, call a coach; and, d' ye hear t get up 
behind it and attend me. 

ACT 11. — SCENE I. — The Playhouse. — Luckless, 
Marplay, Senior, Marplav, Junior. 

Luck. [Reads,] “ Then hence my sorrow, hence 

[my ev’ry fear ; 

No matter where, so we are bless’d togetlier. 

With thee, the barren rocks, where not one step 
Of human race lies printed in the snow. 

Look lovely as the smiling infant spring.” 

Mar. sen. Augh! will you please to read that 
:ain, sir t [fear.” 

L'kick. ” Tlien hence my sorrow, hence my ev’ry 
Mar. sen. ” Then hence my sorrow.” — Horror is 
much better word. — And then in the second line 

“No matter wIktc, so we are Mess’d together.” 

Un<lou!)tedly, it should he, “ No matter where, so 
somewhere we 're together.” AVhere is the question, 
somewhere is the answer. — Read on, sir. 

IawIc. ” With thee,” — [much better idea. 

Mar. sen. No, no, I could alter those lines to a 
” With thee, (he barren ])loeks, where not a bit 
Of human face is painted on the bark. 

Look green as Covenl-gardeii in the spring.” 

Luck. Green as Covent-gardun! [they sell greens. 
J/rtr.jtm. 1 es, yes ; Covent-garden market, where 
Luck. Monstrous ! 

Mar. sen. Pray, sir, read on. [thee still; 

Luck. “ Leandra : Oh, my Harmonio, I could hear 
The nightingale to thee sings out of tune. 

While on tliy faithful breast my head reclines, 

The downy pillow’s hard ; wliile from thy lips 
I drink delicious draughts of nectar down, 
Falemian wines seem bitter to my taste.” 
Mar.jun. Here 's meat, drink, singing, and lodg- 
ag, egad. 

Luck. He answers. 

Mar.jun. But, sir — [heart, 

Ltfck. ” Ob, let me pull thee, press tliec to my 
Thou rising spring of everlasting sweets ! 

Take notice, Fortune, I forgive thee all! 

Thou’st made Leandra mine. Thou flood of joy 
Mix with my soul, inid rush through ev'ry vein.” 
Mar. sen. Those two last lines again if you please, 
Ltick. ” Thou 'st made,” Ac.. 

Mar.jun. “ 'rhou flood of joy, 

Mix with my soul, and rush thro’ ev'ry vein.” 
Tho.se are too excellent lines indeed : I never writ 
etter myself ; hut, ear — 

L'uck. “ Leandra’ 8 mine, go hid the tongue of fate 
Pronounce another word of bliss like that ; 

Search thro’ the eastern mines and golden shores, 
Where lavish Nature pours forth all her stores ; 
For to my lot could all her treasures fall, ^ 

I would not change Leandra for tliem 
There ends act the first, and such an act as, I be- 
ieve, never was on this stage yet 
3/ar.^n. Nor never will, I hope. 

Mar sen. Pray, sir, let me look at one thing.^ 

** Falernian wines seem bitter to my taste. 

Pray, air, what sort of wines may your baleinia 
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be! for I never heard of them before; and I am 
sure, as I keep the best company, if there had been 
such sorts of wines, I should have tasted them. To- 
kay 1 have drank, and Lacrima) I have drank, but 
what your Falernian is, the devil take me if I can 
tell. [top of Parnassus. 

Mar, jun, I fancy, father, these wines grow at the 
jAick, Do they so, Mr. I’crt! why then I fancy 
you have never tasted them. 

Mar, sen. Suppose you should say the wines of 
Cape arc bitter to my taste. 

Lnck, Sir, I cannot alter it. • 

Mar. sen. Nor we caimot act it. It won’t do, 
sir, and so you need give yourself no farther trouble 
about it. 

Luck. What particular fault do you find! " 

Mar, jun, Sar, there *s nothing that touches me, 
nothing that is coercive to my passions. 

Luck. Fare you well, sir: may another play be 
coercive to your passions. 

SCENE II. — Mauplay, Senior, Marplay, Junior. 

Mar. sen. Ha, lia, ha! 

Mar. jun. What do you think of the play t 
Mar. sen. it may be a very good one, for aught I 
know : but 1 am resolved, since the town will not 
receive any of mine, they shall have none from any 
otln*r. 1 ’ll keep them to tlieir old di(‘t. 

Mar. jun. Hut suppose they won’t feed ou’t! 

Mar. sen. 'i'licn it shall be crammed down their 
throats. 

Mar, jun, I wish, father, you would leave me that 
art lot a legacy, since 1 tun afraid I am like to have 
no other from you. 

Mar, sen. ’Tis bulf, child, ’tis huff— true Corin- 
tliian brass; and, heaven he praised, tho* I have 
given thee no gold, I have given tliee enoiigfi of that, 
wliieh is the better inheritance of the two. (iohl 
llum inight’st have spent, hut this is a lasting estate 
tliat will stick by th(*e all thy life. 

Mar. jun. What shall be done with tliat farce 
which was damned last night! 

Mar. sen. Give it them again to-inorrow'. I have 
told some per-'ons of quality that it is a good thing, 
and I am resolved not to be in the wrong: let us 
see wlncli will he weary first, the town of damning, 
or we of being damned. 

Mar. jun. Rat the town, I say. 

Mur. sen. 'riiat ’s a good boy ; and so say T : but, 
prithee, what didst thou do willi the comedy which 
I gave thee t’other day, that 1 thought a good one! 

Mar. Jun, Did as you ordered me ; returned it to 
the author, and told him it would not do. 

-l/ffr. sen. You did well. If thou writest thyself, 
and that I know thou art very well qualilied to do, 
it is thy interest to keep back all other authors of 
any merit, and be as forward to advance those of 
none. 

Mur. jun. But I am a little afraid of writing; for 
my ^vritings, you know, have fired but ill hitherto. 

Mar. sen. That is because thou hast a little mis- 
taken the method of writing. The art of ivriting, 
boy, is the art of ste.ali ng ohl plays, by changing the 
name of the play, and new ones, by changing the 

name of the author. [and catcalls 

Mar. jun. If it was not for these cursed hisses 
Mar, sen. Harmless music, child, very harmless 
music, and what, when one is but well seasoned to 
it, has no effect at all ; for niy part, I have been used 
to them. [for that matter. 

Mar. jun. Ay, and I have been used to them too, 
Mar. sen. And stood them bravely too. Idle 
young actors are fond of applause, but, take my word 
for it, a clap is a mighty silly empty thing, and loes 


no more good than a hiss; and, therefore, if any 
man loves hissing, he may have his three shillingi 
worth at me whenever he pleases. [JSxeunim 

SCENE III. — A /^oom w Bookweiqht’s House,-^ 
Dash, Blotpage, QvimiLKf writing at several Tables, 

Dash, Pox on *t, I *m as dull as an ox, tho' I have 
not a bit of one within me, I have not dined these 
two days, and yet my head is as heavy as any alder- 
man’s or lord’s. I carry about me symbols of all 
the elements ; my head is as heavy as ^water, my 
pockets are as light as air, my appetite is as hot as 
fire, and my coat is as dirty as earth. 

Blot, Lend me your Bysche, Mr. Dash, I want a 
rhyme for wind. 

Dash, Why there ’s blind, and kind, and behind, 
and liucl, and mind ; it is of the easiest termination 
imaginable ; I have had it four times in a page. 

Blot, ^one of those words will do. 

Dash, Why then you may use any that end in 
ond, or and, or end. I am never so exact : if the 
two last letters are alike, it Avill do very well. Read 
the verso. 

Blot, ** Inconstant as the seas or as the wind.” 

Dash, What would you express in the next line! 

Blot, Nay, that I don’t know, for the sense is out 
already. I would say something about inconstancy. 

Dash, 1 can lend you a verse, and it will do very 
well too. 

“ Inconstancy will nevi'r have an end.” 

End rhymes \e.ry well with wind. [poem. 

Blot, It will do well enough for the middle of a 

Dash. Ay, ay, anything will do well enough for 
the middle of a poem. If you can but get twenty 
good lines to place at the beginning for a taste, it 
will sell very >vell. 

Quib, So that, according to you, Mr. Dash, a 
poet acts pretty much on the same prineinles with 
an oyster-woman. 

Da,sh. Pox take your simile, it has set my chap« 
a watering: but come, let ns leave oil* >vork for a 
while, and hear Mr. Quibble’s song. 

Quib. My ])ipos are pure and clear, and ray 
stomach is as hollow as any trumpet in Europe. 

Dash, Come, the song. 

SONG. 

AIR. Ye Cummtms and Peers, 

I low unhappy's the fate 
To live l)y one's pate. 

And Ihj t‘oit!oa to write hackney for bread I 
An author’s a joke 
To all m.aBner of folk, 

Wherever he pops up his head, his head, 

Wln‘rever he pops up his head. 

Tho’ In* mount on that hack. 

Old Pegasus' back, 

And of Helicon drink till he burst, 

Yet a curse of those >.tr<jums. 

Poetical dreams. 

They never can jjuench one’s thirst, Ucc. 

Ah \ how should he fly 

On fauev so hiRli, , , , t, 

When his Jiiabs are in durance audliola 
Or how should he chium, 

With genius so warm, 

When his ])oor naked body’s a cola, &c. 

SCENE IV. — Bookwejgiit, Dash, Quibble, 
Bi.oti’age. 

Book. Fie upon it, gentlemen! what, not at your 
pens 1 Do von consider, Mr. Quibble, that it is a fort- 
night since your Letter to a Friend in the Country 
was published! Is it not high time for an Answer 
to come out! At this rate, before your Answer w 
printed, your Letter will be forgot. I love to keep 
a controversy up warm. I have had »uthor8 who 
have writ a pamphlet in the morning, answered It 
in the afternoon, and answered that again at night 
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Qitth. Sir, I will be as expeditious as possible : 
but it is harder to write on this side the question, 
because it is the wrong side. 

Book, Not a jot. So far on the contrary, that I 
hare known some authors choose it as the properest 
to show their genius. But let me see what you have 
produced ; ** With all deference to what that very 
learned and most ingenious person, in his Letter to 
a Friend in the Country, hath advanced.** Very 
well, sir ; for, besides that, it may sell more of the 
Letter: all controversial writers should begin with 
complimenting their adversaries, as prize-fighters 
kiss before they engage. Let it be finished with 
all speed. Well, Mr. Dash, have you done that 
murder yet! 

Dash, Yes, sir, the murder is done; I am only 
about a few moral reflections to place before it. 

Book, Very well : then let me have the ghost 
finished by this day se'nnight. 

Dash, What sort of a ghost would you have this, 
sirt the last was a pale one. 

Book, Then let this be a bloody one. Mr. Quib- 
ble, you may lay by that life which you are about ; 
for 1 hear the person is recovered, and write me out 
proposals for delivering five sheets of Mr. Bailey’s 
English Dictionary every week, till the whole be 
finished. If you do not know the form, you may 
copy the proposals for printing Bayle’s Dictionary 
in the same manner. The same words will do for 
both. 

Enter Index*. 

Go, Mr, Index, what news with you 1 

Index, I have brought my bill, sir. 

Book, What *8 here! For fitting the motto of 
Risum/eneatis Amici to a dozen pamphlets, at six- 
pence per each, six shillings ; for Omnia vincit 
Amor, et nos cedamus Amori, sixpence ; for Difficile 
cst Satyram non scribere, sixpence. Hum! hum! 
hum I — sum total for thirty-six Latin mottos, eigh- 
teen shillings ; ditto English, one shilling and nine- 
pence; ditto Greek, four — four shillings. These 
Greek mottos are excessively dear, 

Ind. If you have them cheaper at either of the 
universities, I will give you mine for nothing. 

Book, You shall have your money imnuMliately ; 
and pray remember, that I must have two Latin 
seditious mottos and one Greek moral motto for 
pamphlets by to-morrow morning. 


hope you will be pleased to allow some difierenoa 
between a neat fresh piece, piping hot out of the 
classics, and old threadbare worn-out stuff that has 
passed through every pedant’s mouth and been as 
common at the universities as their whores. 

SCENE V.— Bookweight, Dash, Quibble, Blot- 
page, Scarecrow. 

Scare, Sir, I have brought you a libel against the 
ministry. 

Book, Sir, I shall not take anything against them ; 
for I hav^wo in the press already. [AsUk. 

Scare, Then, sir, I have an Apology in defence of 
them. 

Book. That I shall not meddle with neither ; they 
don't sell so well. 

.Scare. I have a translation of Virgil's uEneid, 
with notes on it, if we can agree about the price. 

Book. Why, what price would you have t 

Scare, You shall read it first, otherwise how will 
you know the value 1 

Book. No, no, sir, I never deal that way — a poem 
is a poem, and a pamphlet a pamphlet with me. 
Give me a good handsome large volume, with a full 
promising title-page at the head of it, printed on a 
good paper and letter, the whole well bound and 
gilt, and I *11 warrant its selling. You have the 
common error of authors, who think people buy 
books to read. No, no, books are only boiiglit to 
furnish libraries, as pictures and glasses, and beds 
and chairs, are for other rooms. Look ye, sir, I 
don’t like your title-page; however, to oblige a 
young beginner, I don’t care if 1 do print it at my 
o%vn expense. 

Scare, But pray, sir, at whose expense shall I eatl 

Book. At wliose t Why at mine, sir, at mine. I 
am as great a friend to learning as the Dutch are to 
trade : no one can want bread with mo who will 
earn it; therefore, sir, if you please to take your seat 
at my table, here will be everything necessary pro- 
vided for yon ; good milk porridge, very often twice 
a day, which is good wholesome food and proj)er for 
students ; a translator too is what I want at prestmt, 
niy last being in New^gate for shop-lifting. Tin; 
rogue had a trick of translating out of the shops as 
well as the languages. 

Scare, But I am afraid I am not qualified for a . 
translator, for I understand no language but my own. 


Quid, I want two Latin sentences, sir — one for Book. What, and translate Virgil 1 

page the fourth in the praise of loyalty, and another Scare. Alas ! I translated him out of Dryden. 

for page the tenth in praise of liberty and property. Book. Lay by your hat, sir — lay by your hat, and 

Dash, The ghost would become a motto very well take your seat immediately. Not qualified !— thou 
if you would bestow one on him. art as well versed in thy trade as if thou hadst la- 

Book, Let me have them all. boured in my garret these ten years. Let me tell 

Ind, Sir, I shall provide them. Be pleased to you, friend, you will have more occasion for inven- 

look on that, sir, and print me five hundred pro- tion than learning here. You will be obliged to 

posals and as many recci|)t8. translate books out of all languages, especially 

Book. ** Proposals for printing by subscription a French, that were never printed in any language 
New Translation of Cicero Of the Nature of the whatsoever. 


Gods, and his Tusculan Questions, by Jeremy Index, 
Esq.” I am sorry you have undertaken this, for it 
prevents a design of mine. 

hid. Indeed, sir, it does not ; for you see all of 
the book that I ever intend to publish. It is only a 
handsome way of asking one’s friends for a guinea. 
Book. Then you have not translated a word of it, 
Ind, Not a single syllable. [perhaps. 

Book. Well, you shall hare your proposaJs forth- 
with : but I desire you would be a little more rea- 
sonable in your bills for the future, or I shall deal 
with you no longer ; for I have a certain fellow of a 
college, wljj offers to furnish me with second-hand 
mottos out of the Spectator for twopence each. 

Ind. Sir, I only desire to live by ray goods ; and I 


Scare. Your trade abounds in mysteries. 

Book. The study of bookselling is as difficult as 
the law ; and there are as many tricks in the one us 
the other. Sometimes we give a foreign name o 
our own labours, end sometimes we put our 
to Ae labours of others. Then, as the 1^'^)'®^* 
John-a-Nokes and Tom-a-Stiles, so we have Mes- 
sieurs Moore near St. Paul’s and Smith near 
Royal Exchange. 

SCENE VI.— To them, Luckless. 

jMde. Mr. Bookweight, your servant. 
form to himself an idea more amiable than o 
at the head of so many patriots working o 
benefit of their country t 
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Book. Truly, sir, I believe it is an idea more 
afifrceable to you than that of a gentleman in the i 
Crown-ofilce paying thirty or forty guineas for 
abusing an honest tradesman. 

Luck. Pshaw ! that was only jocosely done, and a 
man who lives by wit must not be angry at a jest. 

Book, Look ye, sir, if you have a mind to compro- 
mise the matter, and have brought me any money — 

Luck. Hast thou been in thy trade so long, and 
talk of money to a modern author! You might as 
well have talked Latin or Greek to him. I have 
brought you paper, sir. 

Book, That is not bringing me money, I own. 
Iliive you brought me an opera! 

Luck, You may call it an opera if you will, but I 
call it a puppet-show. 

Book, A puppet-show ! 

Luck, Ay, a puppet-show; and is to be played 
this night at Drury-lane playhouse. 

Book, A puppet-show in a playhouse ! 

Luck. Ay, why what have been all the playhouses 
a long while but puppet-shows! 

Book. Why, J don’t know but it may succeed ; : 
at least if we can make out a tolerable good title- 
page: so, if you will walk in, if I can make a 
bargain with you 1 will. Gentlemen, you may go 
to dinner. 

SCENE VII. — Enter Zkck. P udd in o, Drummer, 3/a&. 

Jack P, This is to give notice to all gentlemen, 
ladies, and others, that at the Theatre Iloyal in 
Drury-lane, this evening, will be performed the 
whole puppet-show called the Pleasures of the 
Town; in which will be shown the whole court of 
nousonse, with abundance of singing, dancing, and 
several other entertainments : also the comical and 
diverting humours of Some-body and No-body ; 
Punch and his wife Joan to be performed by Hgures, 
some of them six foot high. God save the King. 

[Drton beats. 

SCENE Vlll. — ^WiT^iORE with a imper, meeting 
Luckless. 

Wit, Oh ! Imckless, I am overjoyed to meet you ; 
here, take this paper, and you will be discouraged 
from writing, I warrant you. 

Luck, What is it! — Oh! one of my play- bills. 

Wit. One of thy play-bills! 

Luck, Even so 1 have taken the advice you 

gave me this morning. 

Wit. Explain. 

Lxtek. Why, I had some time since given this per- 
formance of mine to be rehearsed, and the actors 
were all perfect in their parts ; but we happened to 
differ about some particulars, and I had a design to 
have given it over; ’till liaviiig my play refused by 
Marplay, I sent for the managers of the other house 
in a passion, joined issue with them, and this very 
evcMiing it is to be acted. 

Wit, Well, I wish you success. 

Lvek, Where are you going! 

Wit, Anywhere but to hoar you damned, which I 
must, was I to go to your Puppet-show. 

Euck, Indulge me in this trial ; and I assure thee, 
if it be successless, it shall be the last. 

Wit, On that condition I will; but should the 
torrent run against you, I shall be a fashionable 
friend and hiss with the rest. 

Luck, No, a man who could do so unfashionable 
and so generous a thing as Mr. Witmore did this 
Diorning— — . 

Wit, Then I hope you will return it, by never 
mentioning it to me more. I will now to the pit. 

Luck. And 1 behind the scenes. 


SCENE IX.— -Luckless, Harriot. 

Luck. Dear Harriot ! 

ffar. I was going to the playhouse to look after 
you — I am frightened out of my wits — I have left 
my mother at home with the strangest sort of man, 
who is inquiring after you ; he has raised a mob be- 
fore the door by the oddity of his appearance ; his 
dress is like nothing I ever saw, and he talks of 
kings, and Bantam^ and the strangest stuff. 

Luck. What the devil can he be ! 

ffar. One of your old acquaintance, I suppose, in 
disguise — one of his majesty's officers with his com- 
mission in his pocket, I warrant him. 

Luck. Well, but have you your part perfect! 

ffar. I had, unless this fellow hath frightened it 
out of my head again; but I am afraid 1 shall play 
it wretchedly. 

Ltwk. Why so ! 

Ifar. I shall never have assurance enough to go 
through with it, especially if they should hiss me. 

Ltick. O ! your mask will keep you in counte- 
nance, and as for hissing, you need not fear it. The 
audience are generally so favourable to young be- 
ginners : but hist, here is your mother and she has 
seen us. Adieu, my dear, make what haste you can 
to the playhouse. [Exit* 

SCENE X. — Harriot, Moneywood. 

I/ar. 1 wish I could avoid her, for I su 2 >po 8 e we 
shall have an alarm. 

Money, So, so, very fine : always together, always 
caterwauling. How like a hangdog he stole off; 
anti it’s well for him he did, for 1 should have rung 
such a peal in his ears. — There ’s a friend of his 
at my house would be very glad of his company, 
and I wish it was in my power to bring them to- 
gether. 

liar. Yon would not surely be so barbarous. 

Monetj. Barbarous ! ugh ! You whining, puling, 
fool 1 HiLssey, you have not a drop of my blood in 
you. What, you are in love, I suppose ! 

liar. If [ was, madam, it would be no crime. 

Mmieg, Yes, madam, but it would, and a folly too. 
No woman of sense was ever in love with anything 
but a man’s pocket. What, I suppose he has filled 
your head with a pack of romantic stuff of streams 
and dreams, and charms and arms. I know this is 
the stuff they all run on with, and so run into our 
debts, and run away with our daughters. Come, 
confess ; are not you two to live in a wilderness 
together on love ! All ! thou fool ! thou wilt find 
he" will pay thee in love, just as he paid me in money. 
If thou wert resolved to go a-begging, why did you 
not follow the camp ! There, indeed, you might have 
carried a knapsack ; but here you will have no knap- 
sack to carry. There, indeed, you might have had 
a chance of burying half a score husbands in a cam- 
paign ; whereas a poet is a long-lived animal ; you 
have but one chance of burying him, and that is, 

starving him. , , 

Uar. Well, madam, and I would sooner starve 
with the man I love than ride in a coach and six 
with him I hate : and, as for his passion, you will 
not make me suspect that, for he hath given me such 
proofs on 't. „ [proof, of love 1 

Mwey. Proofs! I shall die. Has he given you 
^ Har, All that any modest woman can require. 

Money. If he has given you all a modest woman 
can require, I am afraid he has given you more than 
a modest woman should take : because he has been 
so good a lodger, I suppose I shall have %ome more 
of the family to keep. It is probable I shall live to 
see half a dozen grandsons of mine in Grub-street. 
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SCENE XI. — Moneywood, Hahhiot, Ja.ck. 

Jack, Ohy madam ! tlie man whom you took for 
a bailitr is certainly some great man ; he has a vast 
many jewels and oCliir tine things about him ; he 
ollered me twenty guineas to show him my master, 
and has given away so much money among the 
cliairmen, that some folks believe he intends to stand 
member of parliament for Westminster. 

Money. Nay, then, 1 am sure he is worth inquir- 
ing into. So, d’ye hear, sirrah, make as much haste 
as y ju can before me, and desire him to part with no 
more money till I come. 

Har. So, now my mother is in pursuit of money, 
I may securely go in pursuit of my lover : and I am 
mistaken, good mamma, if e’en you would not think 
that the better pursuit of the two. 

In generous love transporting raptures lie, 
Which age, with all its treasures, cannot buy. 


ACT III. — SCENE I. — The Playhouse. — Entei' 

Lucklkss (as Master of the t^howf and Manayer. 

lAick. It*s very snip rising, that after I have been at 
all this expense and trouble in setting my things up 
in your house, you should desire me to recant ; and 
now, too, when the spectators arc all assembled, and 
will eitlier have th^ show or their moiiej'*. 

Man. Nay, sir, I am very ready to perform my 
v'ovenant with you ; but I am told that some of the 
players do not like their parts, and threaten to leave 
live house — some to the llajmarket, some to Good- 
inrth’s-lields, and others to sot up two or three more 
new pluyliousos in several parts of the town. 

Luck. I have (juioted all that, and believe there 
Is not one engaged in the performance but who is 
now very well satistied. 

Man, Well, sir, then so am I : but, pray, what is ■ 
the design or plotl for 1 could make neither head 
nor tail on’t. 

lAick. Why, sir, the chief business is the election 
of an arch-poet, or, as others call him, a poet-laureat, 
to the Goddess of Nonsense. I have introduced, 
indeed, several other characters not entirely neces- j 
sary to the main design ; for I was assured by a very 
eminent critic, that in the way of writing great lati- 
tude might be allowed ; and that a writer of puppet- 
shows might take as much more liberty than a 
writer of operas, as an opera-writer might be allowed 
beyond a writer of plays. As for the scene, it lies 
on the other side the river Styx, and all the people in 
my play are dead. [all my heart. 

Mm. I wish they may not be damned too, with 

Luck. Sir, I depend much on the good-nature of 
the audience ; but they arc impatient, I hear them 
knock with their canes. Let us begin iniinediately : 

I think we will have an overture played on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Seedo, have you not provided a new 
overture on this occasion t 

Seedo. I have composed one. 

Luck, Then pray let us have it. Come, sir, be 
pleased to sit down by me. — Gentlemen, the first 
thing I present you with is Punchinello. 

f The curtain draws and discovers Punch in a great 
AIR I. fy'hiUt the town't brimful nffo'ly. 

Punch. Wiiilst the town’* brimful of farces, 

FJorkiiifr whilst w'e see her asses 
Thick as grape* upon a bunch, _ 

Ct ttic*. whilst you smile on niadneaa, * 

And more stupid solemn sadue**— 

Bure you will not ft’own on Punch. 

Luck. The next is Punch's wife, Joan. 

Enter 3 — Joan. What can ail my husband I 
he is continually humrniug tunes, though his voice 
be only ht to warble at Hog’s Norton, where the 
pigs would Accompany it with :'rgans. I was in 


hopes death would have stopped his mouth at lest* 
but he keeps his old hai’mouious humour even in the 
shades. 

Punch. Be not angry, dear Joan; Orpheus ob- 
tained his wife from the shades by charming Pluto 
with his music. 

Joan. Sirrah, sirrah, should Pluto hear you sing, 
you could expect no less punishment than Tantalus 
has : — nay, the waters would be brought above your 
mouth to stop it. 

Punch. Truly, madam, I don’t wish the sunie 
sueeess Orpheus met with ; could I gain my own Ij. 
berty, the devil might have you Avith all my heart, 
AIR II. 

Joan, Joan. Joau, has a ill under ittg tongue. 

And Joan, Joan, Joan, is a bold one. 

I low happy is he 

Who from winilock is free ; 

For w lioM have a wife to i»»;old one ? 

Juan. Pencil, Punch, Punch, prithee think of your huueh, 
Prithee look on your {{reat struttin,!/ belly : 

Sirrah, if you dare 
W'ar with *rae declan*, 

X will beat your fat guts to a jelly. {They dance. 

AIR III. Buhltiny Juan. 

Pun. Joan, you are the plague of niy life, 

A rojH) would 1)0 weleomer than surh a wife. 

Joan. Puuch, your merits had you hut shared. 

Your neck had l>t;en longer by half a yard : 

Pun. l^gly witch, 

Juan., Son of a hitch, 

Both. Would you were bang'd or drown'd iu a ditch. 

\_Dn»cc aynin. 

Pun. Since w-e hate like people in vogue. 

Let us call not hitch and rogue : 

(Jeutler titles lei us usa*. 

Hate each other, but not abuse. 

Jmn. Pretty dear ! 

Pun. All ! ma ehere ! 

Both. Joy of my life and only care. [Dance and Exeunt, 

Liwk. Gentlemen, tlie next is Charon and a Poet; 
they are disputing about an tiHuir jtretty ccniraon 
with poets {Jjoiiig off without paying. 

Enter (.'hauon and a Poet. 

Char. Never tell me, sir, I expi'ct rny fare. I 
wonder what trade these authors drive in the other 
world : 1 would with as good a Avill site a soldier 
aboard my boat. A tattered red coat, and a tattived 
black one, have bilked mo so often, that I am re- 
solved never to take either of them up again un- 

less I am paid beforehand. 

Poet. What a wretched thing it is to he poor ! 
My body lay a fortnight in the other world before it 
was buried. And this fellow has kept my spirit a 
month, sunning himself on the other side the river, 
because my pockets were empty. Wilt thou be 
so kind as to show me the way to the court of 
Nonsense t 

Cha. Ha, ha! the court of Nonsense! by* 
pray, sir, what have you to do there t these mgs 
look more liktj the dress of one of Apollo’s i)eo]>le 
than of Nonsense’s. [to Nonsense ! 

J^oet. Why, fellow, didst thou never carry ruipj 

Cha. Truly, sir, J cannot say but I have : but it 
is a long time ago, I assure y ou. Btit if yon arc 
really bound thither, and are a poet, as I presume 
from your outward appearance, you should have 
brought a certificate from the goddess’s agent, Mf* 
What-d’ ye-call-him, the gentleman that writes odes 
— so finely ! However, that I may not hear any moit 
of your verses on the river-side, I ’ll e’en carry you 
over on her account ; she pays for all her insolvcu 
votaries. Look at that account, sir. She is the bes 
deity to me in the shades. Y 

Poet. Spirits imported for the goddess of 
Five people of great quality, 

Seven ordinary courtiers, 

Nineteen attorneys. 

Eleven counsellors, 
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One hundred poets, players, doctors, and apo- 
thecaries, fellows of the colleges, and meinbera of the 
royal society. [men with a prisoner. 

Lwk. Gentlemen, the next is one of Charon’s 
Enter Sailor and a Sexton. 

Cha. How now! 

Sail. We have caught him at last. This is Mr. 
Robgrave, the sexton, who has plundered so many 
spirits. 

CJm. Are you come at last, sir 1 What have you 
to say for yourself! Ha! Where are all the jewels 
and other valuable things you have stolen t Where 
are they, sirrah t ha! 

Sex. Alack, sir, I am but a poor rogue ; the parish 
officers and others have had them all ; I had only a 
small reward for stealing them. 

Cha. Then you shall have another reward here, 
sir. Carry him before justice Minos ; the moment 
h(^ gets on the other side of the water let him be 
shackled, and put aboard. [Exeunt Sailor Sexton. 

Voet. Who knows whether this rogue has not 
robbed me too t I forgot to look in upon my body 
b( for(! I came away. [you 1 

Cha. Had you any things of value buried with 
Poet. Things of inestimable value ; six folios of 
the my own works. 

lAick. Most pocta of this age will have their 
works buried with them. The next is the ghost of a 
Director, 

Enter Director. 

Dir. Mr. Charon, I want a boat to cross the river. 
Cha. You shall have a place, sir ; I believe I 
have just room for you, unh'ss you are a lawyer, and 
I have strict orders to carry no more over yet : 
Hell is too full of them already. 

Dir. Sir, I am a director. 

( 'hn. A director I what ’s that 1 
D'lr. A director of a <*oinp:my, sir. I am sur- 
jM-ised you should not know what that is : 1 thought 
our names had been fiimous enough on this road. 

('/la. Oh, sir, I ask your lioiiour’s pardon ; will 
you be pleased to go aboard ? 

Dir. I must have a whole boat by myself ; for I 
have two Avaggoii-loads of treasure that will be here 
immediately. [anything of that nature aboard. 

Cha. It is as much as my place is worth to take 
Dir. Psliaw, pshaw, you shall go snacks with 
me, and I warrant we cheat the devil, 1 have been 

already too hard for him in the other world. 

Do you understand what security on bottomry isl 
I '11 make your fortune. 

Cha. Here, take the gentleman, let Inm be well 
fettered, and carried aboard ; away with him. 

Sail. Sir, here are a waggon-load of ghosts, ar- 
rived from England, that were knocked on the head 
at a late election. 

Cha. Fit out another boat immediately ; but be 
sure to search their pockets, that th('y carry nothing 
over with them. I found a bank-bill of lifty pounds 
t'other day in the j)ockct of a cobler’s ghost, who 
came hither on the same aceoiint. 

Sail. Sir, a groat number of passengers arrived 
from London, all bound to the court cf Nonsense. 

Cha. Some plague, I suppose, or a fresh cargo of 
physicians come to town from the universities. 

Luck. Now, gentlemen, I shall produce such a 
set of figures as I defy all Europe, except our ow’ii 
play-houses, to equal. Come, put away ; pray min<f 
these figures. 

Enter Don Tragkdio, Sir Faucioal Comic, *Dr. 
Orator, Signioii Opera, Monsieur Pantomime, 
and Mrs. Novel. 

Poet, Ha! Don Tragedio, your most obedient 
servant. Sir Farcical! Dr. Orator! I am Iicartily 


glad to sec you, Dear Signior Opera! Monsieur 
Pantomime! Ah ! Mynheer Van-treble ! Mrs. Novel 
in the shades too ! What lucky distemper could 
have sent so much good company hither t 
Trag. A tragedy occasioned me to die ; 

That perishing the first day, so did I. 

Faro. A pastoral sent me out of the world. m, 
life went m with a hiss ; slap my vjtals ! 

Ora, A Mugglctonian dog stabbed me. 

AIR IV. Silvia f my dearest. 

Oper, Claps universal. 

Applauses resounding. 

Hisses contbunding 
Attending my song : 

My senses drowned. 

And I Cell down ilcad , 

Whilst I was singing, ding, dang, dong. 

Poet. Well, Monsieur Pantomime, how came you 
by your fate 1 

Pantom. [Makes signs to his neck.'] 

Poet. Broke his neck. Alas, poor gentleman!— 
And you, Mynheer Van-treble, what sent you hither! 
And you, Madam Novell 

AIR V. * T was when the seas weiy roaring. 

Nuv. Oh ! pity all a maiden 

Condemn’d hard fates to prove ; 

1 ratlier would have 1 aid-in 
Thau thus have died for love ! 

*Twus hard to encounter de^ith-a 
Bfforo the liridal bed ; 

Ah ! would I had kept my breath-o. 

And lost my maidenhead I 

Poet. Poor lady ! 

Cha. Come, my injisters, it is a rare fresh gale ; if 
you please, I '11 show you aboard. 

Liuk. Observe, gentlemen, liow these figure's walk 
off. The next, gentlemen, is a Blackamorc lady, 
who comes to jtresent you with a saraband and cas- 
tanets. [A dunce.] Now, gentlemen and ladies, I 
shall produce a bookseller who is the prime minister 
of Nonsense, and the Poet, 

Enter Bookstdler and Poet. 

Poet. 'Tis strange, 'Us wondrous strange! [eyes. 
Eook, And yet 'tis true. Did you observe her 
Poet. Her ears rather, for there she took the in- 
fection. She saw the Signior's visage in his voice. 

J^ook. Did you not mark how she melted when 
she sung! 

J^oet. I saw her like another Dido. I saw her 
heart rise up to her eyes, and drop again to her ears. 

Jlook. That a woman of so much sense as the 
Goddess of Nonsense should be taken thus at first 
sight! I have served her faithfully these thirty years 
as a bookseller in the upper world, and never knew 
her guilty of one folly before. 

Poet. Nay, certainly, Mr. Curry, you know as 
much of her as any man. 

Book, I think I ought; I am sure I have made as 
large oblations to her as all Warwick-lanc and Pa- 
teruoster-row'. [^^^^^ Dpera 

iW. But is she, this night, to bo married to Sig- 
Book. Tliis is to be the briilal night. Well, this 
will be the strangest thing that has happened in the 
shades since the rape ol Proserj)ine. But now I 
think on 't, what news bring you from the othei 

world I 1 1 

Poet. Why aflairs go much in the same road there 
as when you' were alive ; authors starve, and book- 
Ullers grow fat. Grub-street harbours as many 
pirates as ever Algiers did. They have more theatres 
than are at Paris, and just as much wit as there is at 
Amsterdam ; they have ransacked all Italy for sing- 
ers, and all France for dancers. 

Book. And all hell for conjurors. , 

J*oet. My lord mayor has shortened the time of 
Barthoioinew-fair in Smitlifield and so they are re- 
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solved to keep it all the year round at the other end 
of the town. 

Book* I find matters go swimmingly *» hut I fancy 
I am wanted. If you please, sir, I will sIjow you 
the way. 

PoeU Sir, I follow you. [Exeunt. 

Enter Punch. 

Punch. You, fiddler. 

Luck. Well, Punch, what's the matter now 1 
Punch. What do you think iny wife Joan is about 1 
Luck. Faith, I can't tell. [quality at quadrille. 
Punch, Odsbobs, she is got with three women of 
Lttck. Quadrille t ha, ha ! 

Punch. I have taken a resolution to run away from 
her and set up a trade. 

Luck. A trade t why, you have no stock. 

Punch. Oh, but I intend to break, cheat my cre- 
ditors, and so get one. 

Luck. That bite is too stale, master Punch. 

Punch. Is itt Then I *11 e’en turn lawyer. There 
is no stock required there but a stock of impudence. 

Lttck. Yes, there is a stock of law, without which 
you will starve at the bar. 

Punch. Ay, but I *11 get upon the bench, then I 
shall soon have law enough ; for then I can make 
anything I say to be law. 

Luck. Hush, you scurrilous rascal. 

Punch. Odsbobs, I have hit it now. 

Lttck. What nowl 

Punch, I have it at last ; the rarest trade ! Punch, 
thou art made for ever. [now t 

Luck. What conceit has the fool got in his head 
Punch. 1*11 e’en turn parliament-man. 

Luck. Ha, ha, ha ! Why, sirrah, thou hast neither 
interest nor qualification. 

Punch. Howl not interest! Yos, sir. Punch is 
very well known to have a very considerable interest 
in all the corporations in England ; and for quali- 
fication, if I have no estate of my own, I can bor- 
row one. 

Luck. This will never do, master Punch. You 
must think of something you have a better qualifi- 
cation for. 

Punch. Ay, why then I *11 turn great man ; that 
requires no qualification whatsoever. 

Luck. Get you gone, you impudent rogue. Gen- 
tlemei., the next figures are Somebody and Nobody, 
come to present you with a song and a dance. 

Enter Somebody and Nobody. 

AIR VII. Black Juke. 

Some. Of all the men iu I-ondon town. 

Or knavey or fools, in coat or gown, 

The representative am I. 

ATo, Go thro’ the world, and you will find. 

In all the classes of human-kind, 

Mnny a jolly Nobody. 

For him a Nobody sure we may call. 

Who during his life docs nothing at ull 
Blit eat and snore 
And drink and roar. 

From whore to the tavern, from tavern to whore. 
With a laced coat, and that is all. 

Lwk. Gentlemen, this is the end of the first in- 
terlude. Now, gentlemen, I shall present you with 
the most glorious scene that has ever appeared on the 
stage: it is the Court of Nonsense. Play away, 
soft music, and draw up the curtain. 

7'he curtain drawn up to toft mutic^ discovers the 
Goddess of Nonsense mi a throne ; the Orator 
in a tub; Traokdio, attending. 

Norn. Let all my votaries prepare 
To celebrate this joyful day 
Luck. Ge^itlernon, observe what a lover of recita- 
tjvo Nonsense is. 

Nons Monsieur Pantomime ! you arc welcome. 


Pant, [Cuts a caper. \ 

Nons. Alas, poor gentleman ! he is modest : yea 
may speak ; no words offend that have no wit in 
them. 

Mast. Why, madam Nonsense, don’t you know 
that monsieur Pantomime is dumb 1 and yet, let me 
tell you, he has been of great service to you ; he is 
the only one of your votaries that sets people asleep 
without talking. But here *s don Tragedio will make 
noise enough. 

Tray, Yes, Tragedio is indeed my name, > 
Long since recorded in the rolls of fame, I 

At Lincoln’s-iiin, and eke at Drury-lane. J 

Let everlasting thunder sound my praise, 

And forked light’uing in my scutcheon blaze ; 

To Shakspearc, Jonson, Dryden, Lee, or Rowe 
I not a line — no, not a thought — do owe. 

Me, for my novelty, let all adore, 

For, as I wrote, none ever wrote before. 

Nons. Thou art doubly welcome, welcome. 

Trag, That welcome — yos, that welcome — is my 
Two tragedies I wrote, and wrote for you ; [due, 
And had not hisses, hisses me dismay’d, 

By this, I *d writ too-score — two score, by jay’d. 

Luck. By jay’d! Ay, that's another excellence of 
the Don’s ; he does not only glean up all the bad 
words of other authors, but makes new bad words of 
his own. 

Fare. Nay, i’gad, I have made new words, and 
spoiled old ones too, if you talk of that ; 1 have nia«le 
foreigners break English, and Englishmen break 
Latin. I have as great a confusion of languages iu 
my play as was at the building of Babel. 

Luck. And so much the more extraordinary, be- 
cause the author understands no language at all. 

Fare. No language at all! — Stap my vitals! 

Nons. Dr. Orator, I have heard of you. 

Orat. Ay, and you might have heard me too ; 1 
bawled loud enough, I 'insure. 

Mast. She might have heard you ; but if she had 
understood your advertisements, I will believe Non- 
sense to have more understanding than Apollo. 

Orat. Have understood me, sir ! What has un- 
derstanding to do ! My hearers would be diverted, 
and they are so ; which could not be if understand- 
ing were necessary, because very few of them have any. 

Nons. You’ve all deserved my hearty thanks 

but here my treasure I bestow. [7b Ofeka, 

Oper. Your highness knows what reward 1 prize. 

AIR VIII. lAlliholera. 

Op. Ijot the iooUhIi philoiiophcr strive in his cell. 

By wisdom or virtue, to merit tnie iirni-e ; 

The soldier in hardsliip and dau^'ur still dwell, 

That glory am’ honour may crown his la^t days: 
The patriot sw'eat 
To Ih! thought great; 

Or beauty all day at the looking glaas toil ; 

'rh.it popular voices 
May ring their applauses. 

While a breath is the only reward of their coil 

But would you a wise man to action incite, 

Bo riches proposed the reward of hU pain : 

In riches is center'd all huiinin delight ; 

No joy is on earth hut what gold can obtain. 

If women, wine. 

Or grandeur line. 

Be most vour delight, all these riches c.an ; 

Would you have men to Hatter ? 

To i>e rich is the matter ; 

Wliea you cry he is rich, you cry a groat man. 

None. [Rtpeating in an ecstacy.] 

“ Wlicn you cry lie is rich, you cry a great man.” 
Bravissimo ! 1 long to be your wife. 

Luck. Gentlemen, observe and take notice bow 
tbc Goddc.ss ol Nonsense is smitten by music, am 
falls in love with tlic ghost of Signior Opera. 

Novel. If all ray romances ever pleased tlie eer o 
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my goddess — if I evei found favour in her sight — 
Oh, do not rob me thus I 
Nona. What means my daughter 1 
Novel. Alas, he is my husband ! # 

Curry. But though he were your husband in the 
other world, death solves that tie, and he is at liberty 
now to take another ; and I never knew any one in- 
stance 6f a husband here who would take the same 
wife again. 

AIR IX. fFhilst I gazed on Chloe trembling, 

Nowl. Mav all maids from me take warniDg, 
liow a lover’s arms they fly f 
Lest, the first kind otfer scorning. 

They without a second die. 

How unhappy is my passion 1 
How tormenting is my ]iain 1 
If you thwart my inclination. 

Let mo die for love again. 

Curry. Again I What, did you die for love of your 
husband 1 

Novel. He knows he ought to have been so. — He 
swore he would be so. — Yes, he knows I died for 
'ovc; for I died in childbed. 

Orat. Why, madam, did you not tell me all the road 
hither, tliat you was a virgin! 

AIR X. Highland Laddy. 

Oper. I was told, in my life. 

Death for ever 
Did dissever 

Men from ev’ry mortal strife, 

And that grc.'Uost idague, a wife. 

For had tlie priests possess'd men. 

That to Tartarus 
Wives came after us, 

Their devil would be a jest then. 

And our devil a wile. 

N(MS. Avaunt, polluted wTetch ! begone ; 

Think not I ’ll take pollution to my arms, 

>Io, no, no, no, no, no, no. 

Oper, Well, since I can’t have a goddess I ’ll e’en 
prove a man of honour. — I was always in love with 
thee, my angel ; but ambition is a dreadful thing. 
However, my ghost shall pay the debts of my body. 
Novel, N ow I am happy, verily. 

Oper, My long-lost dear! 

Novel. My new-found bud! 

AIR XI. Dutty Miller. 

Oper. Will my charming creature 
Once again receive mo ? 

'flio' I proved a traitor, 

Will she still believe me? 

1 will w’ell repay thee 
For past faults of roving. 

Nor shall any day be 
Without proofs of loving. 

Oil that Umder lily breast 
Whilst 1 lie panting. 

Both together blest. 

Both with tran8iM>rts fainting 
Uoih. Sure no human hearts 

Were ever so delighted f 
Death, wliicli othera parts. 

Hath our souls united. 

AIR XI I. Oter the Hills and far aivay 
Oper. Were I laid on Scotland’s coast. 

And in my arms embraced my dear, 
liCt scrubbado do its most, 

1 would know no grief or fear. 

Aoe, Were we cast on Ireland’s soil, 

I'hero confined in bogs to dwell. 

For thee potatoes I would Iwil, 

No Irish siiouse should feast so vi'ell. 

Over. And tho* we scruhb’d it all the day, 

Hov. We’d kiss and hug tho night away ; 

3 per, Scotch and Irish both should say, 

(tth. O I how blest, how blest are they I 

Orat. Since ray goddess is disengaged from one 
lover, may the humblest, yet not the least diliF«i»t of 
her servants, hope she would smile on him.* 


LucL Master Orator, you had best try to charm 
the goddess with an oration. 

Orat. The history of a fiddle and a fiddlestick iff 
going to be held forth ; being particularly desired in 
a letter from a certain querist on that point. 

A fiddle is a statesman : Why t Because it ’s hol- 
low. A fiddlestick is a drunkard : Why! Because 
it loves ros’ning. 

Luck, Gentlemen, observe how he balances his 
hands ; his left hand is the fiddle, and his right hand 
is the fiddlestick. 

Orat. A fiddle is like a beau's nose, because the 
bridge is often down ; a fiddlestick is like a mounte- 
bank, because it plays upon a crowd. A fiddle it 
ike a stockjobber’s tongue, because it sounds dif- 
ferent notes ; and a fiddlestick is like a stockjobber’s 
wig, because it has a great deal of horsehair in it. 

lAick. And your oration is like yourself, because 
it has a great deal of nonsense in it. [by music. 

Nona. In vain you try to charm my ears, unless 
Orat. Have at you then. 

Mast. Gentlemen, observe how the doctor sings in 
his tub. Here are no wires ; all alive, alive, ho I 

Orat. Chimes of the times, to the tune of Moll 
Palely. 

AIR XIII. MollPafely. 

All men are birds by nature, sir, 

Tlio’ they have not wings to fly; 

On earth a soldier's a creature, sir, 

Mue.h resemlding a kite in the sky ; 

The physiesau is a fowl, sir, 

Whom most men call an owl, sir, 

Who by his hooting, 

Hooting, hooting. 

Hooting, hooting, 

Hooting, hooting. 

Tells us that death is nigh. 

Tlio usurer is a swallow, sir, 

That can swallow gold by the jontm ; 

A woodcock is ’squire Shallow, sir; 

And a goose is oft of the quorum ; 

The gamester is a rook, sir 
The lawyer, with his Coke, sir. 

Is hut a raven, 

Croaking, croaking. 

Croaking, croaking. 

Croaking, croaking, 

After the ready rhinorum. 

Young virgins are scarce as rails, sir; 

Plenty as bats the night-walkers go; 

Soft Italians are nightingales, sir. 

And a cock-HjiaiTow mimics a beau ; 

Like birds men are to l>e caught, sir; 

Like birds men are to be bought, sir; 

Men of a side. 

Like binli of a feather. 

Will flocK together. 

Will flock together. 

Both sexes like birds will too. 

Nona. ’Tis all in vain. 

Trag. Is nonsense of me then forgetful grown, 
And must the signior be preferr’d alone ? 

Is it for this, for tliis, ye gods, that I 
Have in one scene made some folks laugh, some cry? 
For this does my low blust’ring language creep 
At once to wake you and to make you sleep ? 

Fare. And so all my puns, and quibbles, and 
connudrums, arc quite forgotten, stapmy vitals! 

Orat. More chimes of the times, to the tunc of 
B^gucs, rogues, rogues. 

air XIV. There teas a jovial beggar, 

Tlie stone that all things turns at will 
To gold the chemist craves ; 

But gold, without the chemist’s skill, 

'riTrns all men into knaves. 

P'or a cheating they will go, KC. 

TliP merchant would the courtier cheat, 

Wlien on his goods he lays 

Too higli a price but faith he’s bit, a 

For a courtier never pays. 

For a cheating, fee. 
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Tlie lawyer, with a face demure, 

HanKs Itim who ateaU your pelf; 

BtHMUHc the good man can endure 
No robber buthimself. 

For a o’. outing, Stc. 
Betwixt tlie (piaok and highwayman 
What difterence can there Imj ? 

Though this witii pistol, that with pen. 

Both kill you for a fee. 

For a elieating, &c. 

The husband cheats his loving wife. 

And to u mistrutui goes ; 

W’hilst she at home, to ease her life, 
t’aioiises with the beaux- 

For a cheating. See. 

That some directors cheats were, 

.>ome have made hold to doubt ; 

Did not the supercargo’s care 
Prevent their finding out. 

For a cheating. See. 

The tenant doth the steward nick 
(So low this art we find). 

The steward doth his lordship trick, 

My lord tricks all maukiml. 

For a cheating, 8cc. 

One sect there arc, to whose fair lot 
No cheating arts do fall; 

And those are jmrsons call’d, God wot ; 

And so I cheat you all. 

For a cheatiug. See. 
Enter Ch/vuon. 

Cha. An’t please your majesty, there is an odd 
sort OT a man on Pother side the water says he’s re- 

coiiimeiided to you by some people of quality. 

Egad, I don’t care to take him aboard, not 1. IJe 

says his name is Ilurloborumbo rumbo II or- 

loborumbolo, I think he calls himself ; he looks like 
one of Apollo’s people, in my opinion ; he seems ( o 
be mad enough to be a real poet. 

Nons. Take him aboard. 

Cha, I had forgot to tell your ladyship I hear 
rare news ; they say you are to be declared Goddess 
of Wit. 

Curry. That’s no new’s, Mr. Charon. 

Cha, Well, I’ll take Hurloborumbo aboard. 

[Exit ('ha RON. 

Orat, I must win the goddess before he arrives, 
OT else 1 shall lose her for ever. — A rap at the times, 
AIR XV, fFhen I was a dame of tutruwr. 

Conic .'ill who’vc heard my cushion beat. 

Confess me as full of dulncss 
As any egg is full of meat, 

Or full moon is of fulness ; 

Let the justice and his clerk both own. 

Thau theirs my dulncss greater ; 

And tell how I’ve haTan'.;iiod the town. 

When I was a lx)ld orator. 

The lawyer wrangling at the bar, 

Wliile the reverend bench is do/.iug. 

The scribbler in a p.imphlet w.'ir. 

Or Grub-street bard composing ; 

The trudging quack in scarlet idn.ik. 

Or coffee-house politic prah'r. 

Can none come up to what I have spoke. 

When I w'as a bold orator. 

Tlie well-bred courtier telling lies. 

Or levee-hunter believing ; 

Tliu vain coipinttc that rolls licr eyes. 

More empty fops deceiving ; 

Tlie parson of dissenting gang. 

Or flattering dedicator. 

Could none of them like me harangue, 

Wlicii 1 was a Ijold orator. 

Enter Punch. 

Punch. You, you, you. 

Luck. What’s the matter, Punch t 

Punch. Who is that 1 

Luck. That 8 an orator, master Punch. 

Punch. An orator — ^What’s that 1 
Ijuck. Why an orator is — egad, I can’t tell what ; 
— he is a man that nobody dares dispute with. 

Punch, ^ay you so! IMI be with him presently. 
Bring out my tub, there. I’ll dispute with you, I’ll 
warrant. 1 am a Muggletonian. 


Orat. I am not. 

Punch. ’Then you are not of my opinion. 

Orat. Sirrah, I know that you and your whole 
trl^ would be the death of me ; but 1 am resolved 
to proceed to confute you as I have done hitherto, 
and as long as I have breath you shall hear me ; and 
X hope I have breath enough to blow you all out of 
launch. If noise will. [the world. 

Orat. Sir, I 

Punch. Hear me, sir. 

Nom. Hear him ; hear him ; hear him. 

AIR XVI* //cy, Barnabyy take it for warning. 

Punch. No tricks shall save your bacon, 

Orator, Orator, you are misinken; 

Punch will not be thus confuted. 

Bring forth your reasons, or \ou arc nonsuited. 

• ' llcigh, ho. 

No tricks 8h.all save your bacon. 

Orator, Orator, you are niisUken. 

Oraf. Instea4l of reasons advancing. 

Let the dispute be concluded by dancing. 

Ti, to. [IJicgdanre. 

Nons. ’Tis all in vain : a virgin I will live ; and 
oh, great Signior! prithee take this chaplet, aut 
still wear it for my sake. 

Luck. Gentlemen, observe how Signior Opera ii 
created archpoet to tlie Goddess of Nonsense. 

2'ray. And does great Nonsense, then, at leiigll: 
determine 

To give the chaplet to that singing vermin! 

Aons, I do. 

jfVay. Then, Opera, come on, and let us try, 

Whether shall wear the chaplet, you* or I. 

AIR XVII. Be kind, and lore. 

Nuv. Oh, 8]»aro to take his precious life away ; 

So Bweet a must sun* \our pa.ssioii lay; 

Oh, hear his gentle ntunniiis first, and then. 

If you can kill liini, I will cry Amen. 

Trag. Since Init a song \oii ask, a song I’ll hear; 

But tell him, tiiat last song is his last prayer. 

AIK XVI II. 

Op. llarharotiK cruel man, 

I’ll sing thus while I’m dying, I’m dying like a Buna, 

A swan, 

A s>^iiu, 

Witii iny f.vce .all ] ale a iid wan. 

More fii*rce art thou tlirn pirates. 

Than piuit-**s, 

Whom tlie syrens' miisii eliarnis. 

Alarms, 

Disurms ; 

More tierce tlmn men on the Ingh roads. 

On the liigh - - - roads. 

On the higli - - - ruads. 

More fieree than men ou the high roads. 

When Pidly Poachum warms. 

Thii de\il 
Was made civil. 

By OrphtMis's tuneful charms; 

And can - - - 

lie gentler pr^Mi than man ? 

Tray. I cannot do it [Sheaths his sword 

Metliinks I feel my flesh congeal’d to bone. 

And know not if I’m flesh and blood or stone. 
VarU. [ Runs several times round the staye. ] ^ 

Anns. Alas, what means monsieur Paiitomiim’ . 
Curry, By his pointing to his head I suppose 
Aims. Pretty youth [would have the chaplet. 
Nov. Oh, my dear, how shall I express the tron* 
lie of my soul! 

Oper. If there be sympathy in love, I’m sure 1 
it ; for I was in a damnable fright too. 

Nov. Give me a buss then. 

AIR XIX. Under the greenwood tree. 

In vain a tiiousand heroes and kings 
Should court me to their arms. 

In vain should give me a tlumsiimbflnc things, 

Fur thee I'd reserve my elwirms : 

On that dear breast, iutr.iuccd in ji*y. 

Ok, let me ever be. 
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Op, Oh. how I will kiss Uiite. 

How I’ll embU«i Iheo. 

Wlien thou art a'l)ed with m« 1 
Xfons. [Riipeats,'] Oli, how 1 will kisathee. &c. 

Alas 1 what mighty noise ? 

Luck, Gentlemen, the next is a messenger. 

Enter Messenger. 

jUfex. Stay, goddess, nor with haste the prize ocqueath, 

A mighty sprite now hastens here beneath. 

Long iu the world your noble cause he fought. 

Your laureat there, your precepts still lie taught; 

To his great son ho leaves that laund now. 

And hastens to receive one liore Ik*1ow. 

ATonr. 1 can’t revoke iny grant, but he 
Shall manager of our players he. 
jAick. The next is Count Ugly, from the Opera- 
house in the Hay-market. 

Enter Count Ugly. 

Too late, 0 mighty count, you came. 

I ask not for myself, for 1 disdain 
O'er the poor ragged tril^e of bards to reign. 

Me did my stars to happier fates iircfcr, 
Sur-intendant des platsirs d'Angleterie ; 

If masquerades you have, let those l)e mine. 

Hut on the Sigmor let the laurel shine. 

What is thy plea ? Host written ? 

No, nor read. 

But if from dulncss any may succeed, 

To that and nonsense 1 good title plead. 

Nought else was ever in my masquerade. 

No more ; by Styx I swear 
That Opera the erown shall w(‘ar. 

AIR. 

Away each meek pretender flies,— 

Opera, thou hast gain’d the prize. 

Nonsense, grateful still, must own 
That thou best supiiort’st her throne. 

For her suliS(rri\)tions thou didst gain 
By thy soft alluring strain. 

When Shaks]ioare’a thought 
And (’ongreve’s brought 
Their aids to sense iu vain. 

Beauties who subdue mankind 
Thy soft chains alone can bind ; 

Sec within tlndr lovely eyes 
The melting wish arise ; 

While th> sounds enchant the ear, 

Lovers think the nymph sincere ; 

And projectors, 

And directors, 

Lose awhile their fear. 

Enter Charon. 

Ltick, How now, Charon ; you arc not to enter yet. 
Char, To enter, sirl Alack-a-day ; we are all 
undone : here are sir John Bindover and a constable 
coming in. 

Enter Sir John, and Constable. 

Const. Are you the master of the puppet-show 1 
Luck, Yea, sir. [have a warrant for you, sir. 
Const. Then you must along with me, sir; I 
JAwk, For what 1 

Sir John, For abusing Nonsense, sirrah. 

(-oust. People of quality are not to have their 
diversions libcllod at this rate. 

Luck. Of what do you accuse me. gentlemen t 
Sir John, Shall you abuse Nonsense when the 
U'hole town supports iti 

Lv£k, Pox on 't, had this fellow staid a few mo- 
ments longer, till the dance had been over, I had 
been easy. Harkye, Mr. Constable, shal’ I only beg 
your patience for one dance, and then I *11 wait on 
youl 

Sir John, Sirrah, don't try to corrupt the magis- 
trate with your bribes : hero shall be no dancing. 

Nov. What does this fellow of a constable mean 
hy interrupting our play 1 

AIR XXI. Fair Dorinda, 

(Jb, Mr. Constable, The ftlth that lies in common 

_ ^fubkeu rascal, lucres, 

Wmild I had thee at the Bose. Mav it ever lie in thy nose. 
May’st thou be tieatcn, May It ever 

lliing’d up and eaten. Lie in thy nose, 

i-atcn by the carrion crows. Oh, may it lie in thy nose. 


Nons. 

Cvunt. 

Trag. 

Cimnt. 

Nons. 

Not. 


Luck. Mollify yourself, madam. 

John, That is really a pretty creature ; it were 
a piece of charity to take her to myself for a hand** 
maid. [Acidt. 

Const. Very pretty, very pretty truly : — If magis- 
trates are to be abused at this rate, the devil may be 
a constable for me. Hark’ee, madam, do you know 
Nov. A rogue, sir. [who wc are 

Const, Madam, I'm a constable by day, and a 
Justice of peace by night. [night. 

Nov, That is a buzzard by day and an owl by 

AIR XXII. Newmarhet. 


Const Why, madam, do you give such words as these 
To a constable and n jnstice of peace? 

I fancy you'll better know how to speak 
By that time you've been in Bridewell a week; 

Have beaten good hemp, and been 
Whipp’d at a post ; • 

I hone you'll repent, when some skin 
You have lost. 

But if this makes you tremble, I’ll not be severe; 
('omc down a good guinea, and you shall be clear. 

Nov, Oh, sir John, you, I am sure, are the com- 
mander in this enterprise. If you will prevent the 
rest of our show, let me beg you will permit the 
dance. 


AIR XXllI. 

Sweetest honey. 

Good sir Johnny, 
Prithee let us take a dunce. 
Leave your canting. 
Zealous ranting, 

Come and shake a merry 
haunch. 


Charming Betty. 

Mutiems firing, . 
Sounds inspiring. 
We are led to softer joys ; 
Where in trances 
Each soul dances. 
Music then seems only 
noise. 


Sir John. Verily I am conquered. Pity prevaileth 
over severity, and the flesh hath subdued the spirit. 
I feel a motion in me, and whether it be of grace or 
no I am not certain. Pretty maid, I cannot be deaf 
any longer to your prayers ; I will abide the per- 
forming a dance, and will myself, being thereto 
moved by an inward working, accompany you there- 
iHi taking for my partner that reverend gentleman. 

Mast, Then strike up. 


Enter Witmore, Moneywood, Harriot, Bantamxtb 
Wit, Long live his majesty of Bantam I 
Money, Heaven preserve him I 
Bant. Your gracious father, sir, gi'eets you well. 
Luck. What in the devil’s name is the meaning 


of this 1 


Bant. I find he is entirely ignorant of his father. 
Wit. Ay, sir, it is very common in this country 
for a man not to know his father. 

Luck. What do you mean 1 

Bant. His features are much altered. 

Luck. Sir, 1 shall alter your features if you proceed. 
Bant, Give me leave to explain myself. I was 
your tutor in your earliest days, sent by your father, 
his present majesty Francis IV. king of Bantam, to 
show you the world. We arrived at London ; when 
one day, among other frolics, our ship’s-crew shoot- 
ing the bridge, the boat overset, and, of all our com- 
pany, I and your royal self were only saved by swim- 
ming to Billingsgate : but tho’ I saved my life I lost 
for some time my senses, and you, as I then leared, 
for ever. 'SVhen 1 recovered, after a long fruitless 
search for my royal master, I set sail for Bantam, but 
was driven by the winds on far distant coasts, and 
wandered several years, till at last I arrived once 
more at Bantam. Guess how I was received. The 
king ordered me to be imprisoned for life. At last 
some lucky chance brought thither a merchant who 
offered this, jewel as a present to the king cf Bantam. 

Luck, Ha ! it is the same which was tied upon 
my arm, which by good luck I preserved from every 
other accident, till want of money forced me to 
pawn it. 

Bant. The merchant, being strictly examined, said 
3 1 
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he had it of a pawnbroker ; upon which I wta im- 
mediately despatched to England, and the merchant 
kept close prisoner till my return, then to be pun- 
ished with death or rewarded with the goTcrnment 
of an island. 

XucA;. Know then that at that time when you lost 
your senses I also lost mine. I was taken up half- 
dead by a waterman, and conveyed to his wife, who 
•old oysters, by whose assistance I recovered. But 
the waters of the Thames, like those of Lethe, had 
caused an entire oblivion of my former fortune. 
But now it breaks in like light upon me, and 1 be- 
gin to recollect it all. Is not your name Gonsalvo 1 

Bant, It is. 

Lhc*. Oh, my Gonsalvo! 1 

Ba?it. Oh, my dearest lord ! j *■ 

LtwA. But say by what lucky accident you disco- 
vered me. 

Bant. I did intend to have advertised you in the 
Evening Post with a reward ; but, being directed by 
the merchant to the pawnbroker, I was accidentally 
there inquiring after you when your boy brought 
your nab. (Oh, sad remembrance, that the son of 
a king should pawn that!) The woman told me 
that was the boy that pawned the jewel, and of him 
I learnt where you lodged. 

Lttck. Prodigious fortune ! [A wind-horn witfumt. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. An express is arrived from Bantam with the 
news of his majesty*8 death. [I. king of Bantam ! 

Bant. Then, sir, you are king. Long live Henry 

Ornnes. l^ong live Henry I. king of Bantam. 

Luck. Witmore, I now may repay your generosity. 

Wit. Fortune has repaid me, I am sure, more 
than she owed, by conferring this blessing on you. 

Luck, My friend ! But here I am indebted to the 
golden goddess for having given me an opportunity 
to aggrandise the mistress of my soul, and set her on 
the throne of Bantam. Come, madam, now you 
nay lay aside your mask : so once repeat your ac- 
laniations ; long live Henry and Harriot king and 

Otnnes. Huzza I [queen of Bantam ! 

AIR XXIV. Gently touch the warbling lyre. 

Bar, l^et others fondly court a tlirone. 

All my joy’s in yoa alone; 

Let me lliid a crown in you. 

I.et me find a sceptre too. 

Equal in the court or grove, 

1 am blest, do you but love 

Luck. Were 1 not with you to live, 

Hantam would no pleasure give. 

Happier in some forest I 
Could upon that bosom lie. 

I would guard you from all harms, 

Willie you slept within my arnib. 

Har. Would an Alexsmder rise, 

Him I’d view with scornful eyes. 

Inick Would Helen with thy charms compare. 

Her I’d think not half so fair ; 

Dearest shalt thou ever be. 

Har. Thou alone shalt reign in mo. 

Const. I hope your majesty will pardon a poor 
ignorant constable : 1 did not know your worship I 
assure you. 

Luck. Pardon you— Ay, more ^You shall be 

chief constable of Bantam. You, sir John, shall be 
chief justice of peace : you, sir, my orator ; you my 
poet-laureat ; you my bookseller ; you, Don Tra- 
gedio, Sir Farcical, Signior Opera, and Count Ugly, 
shall entertain the city of Bantam with your per- 
formances; Mrs Novel, you shall be a romance- 
writer; and to show my generosity, Monsieur Mar- 
play, you fhali superintend my theatres. All proper 
servants f8r the king of Bantam. 

Monty, I always thought he had something more 
than ordinary in him. 


Luck. This gentlewoman Is the queen's mother. 

Money, For want of a better, gentlemen. 

AIR XXV. Oh ponder Welt. 

Money. Alack, how alter'd is my fate I 
What changes have I seen I 
For I, who lod^ngs lot of late. 

Am now again a queen. 

Punch. And 1, who in this puppet-show 
Have played Punchinello. 

Will now let all the audience know 
1 am no common fellow. 

Punch. If his majesty of Bantam will give me 
leave, I can make a discovery which will be to his 
sa^faction. You have chose for a wife Henrietta 
princess of Old Brentford. 

O.nnes. How! 

Punch. When the king of Old Brentford was ex- 
pelled by the king of the New, the queen flew away 
with her little daughter (then about two years old), 
and was never heard of since. But I sufficiently 
recollect the phiz of my mother ; and thus I ask her 
blessing. 

Money. Oh, my son ! 

Har, Oh, my brother I 

Punch, Oh, my sister I 

Money. I am sorry in this pickle to remember 
who I am. But alas ! too true is all you 've said. 
Though I have been reduced to let loilgings, I was 
the queen of Brentford ; and this, though a player, 
is a king's son. 

Enter Joan. 

Joan, Then I am a king's daughter, for this gen- 
tleman is my husband. 

Money. My daughter! 

Har. and Lxwk, My sister ! 

Punch. My wife I 

Lttck, Strike up kettle-drums and trumpets.— 
Punch, I will restore you into your kingdom at the 
expense of my own. I will send an express to Ban- 
tam for my army. 

Punch. Brother, I thank you. And now, if 

you please, we will celebrate these happy discoveiies 
with a dance. 

A DANCE. 

Luck. Taught by my fatn, let never bard denpair, 

TIjo’ long he drudge and feed on Grub-strectair: 
Since him (at lost) possible to see 
As happy and as great a king as me. 


EPILOGUE. 

Ut Poet, Mr. Jonks; 2d Poet, Mr. Dove; 3d Poet Mr. 
MaasHAr.; AthPoet, Mr. Wki.i.8, Juw. ; Plnuer, Miss Palms 
Cat, Mrs. Martim. — Four PoeU titling at a Table. 

1 Po. Ilrethrcn, we are assembled here to write 

An epilogue, which must be spoke to night 

2 Po. I.ot the first lines be to the pit address’d. 

8 Po. If critics too were mention '(1. it %vcre l>cst; 

With fulsome flattery let them be craram'd. 

But if liiey damn tlic play, 

1 Po. Ia!t them be damn d. 

t Fo. Supposing, therefore, brother, we should lay 
Some very great encomiums on the play ? 

3 Po. It cannot bo amiss. 

1 Po. Now mount the boxes. 

Abuse the lioaux, an«l compliment the doxies. 

4 Po. Abuse the lx*aux - but how r 

I Po. Oh I never mind ; i 

In ov’ry nitsicm epilogue you’ll And r 

Enough which we may Imrrow of that kind. ^ 

3 Po, W'hat will the name ov Imitation soften ? 

1 Po. Oh ! sir, you cannot say good things too often ; 

And sure those thoughts w'hich lii another shin* 
Become not duller by becoming mine, 

V Po. I’m satisfied. 

1 Po. The audience 5s already 

Divided into critic, beau, and lady ; 

Nor tiox, nor pit, nor gallery, can show 
One who’s not lady, critic, or a beau. 

ZPo. It roust be veiv difficult to please 

Fancies so om, so opposite as these. 
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I Pq. The tMk tt not ao difficult u put ; 

There*! one thing pleases all. 

What is that? 

I Po. 

For, as a whore is lik’d for being tawdry. 

So U an epilogue for — 

3 Po. [in a paitwn.l I order you. 

On pain of my departure, not to chatter. 

One word so very sav’ry of the creature ; 

For, by my ^len, might I ParuasHus share. 

I’d not. to gain it all, offend tiie fair. 

I Po. You are too nice — for say whate’er we can, 

Tlieir modesty is safe behind a fan. 

4 Po. Well, let us now begin. 

8 Po. But we omit 

An epilogue’s chief decoration, wit. 

1 Po. It hath been so ; but that stale custom’s broken ; 

Though dull to read, ’twill please you when ’tis spoken. 
Enter the Author. 

Auth. Fie, gentlemen, the audience now hath staid 
This half-hour for the epilogue — 

All Po. ’Tis not made. 

Anth. How ! then I value not your aid of that, 

I’ll have the epilogue spoken by a cat. 

Puss, puss, puss, puss, puss, puss, puss. 

Enter Cat. 

1 Po. I’m in a rage 1 

When cats come on, poets should leave the stage. 

Cat. Mew, mew, [Exeunt Poeti. 

Auth. Poor puss, come hither, pretty rogue, . 

Who knows but you may come to be in vogue ? y 
Some ladies like a cat, and some a dog. j 

Enter a PUyer. 

JPtrty. Cass ! cass 1 cass ! cass ! Fie. Mr. Luckless, what 

Cun you be doing with that filthy cat ? [Exit Cat. 
AutA. Oh ! curs’d misfortune — what can I be doing ? 

This devil's coming in has prov’d my ruin. 

She’s driven the cat and epilogue away. 

Plnu. Sure you arc mad, and know not what you say. 

Auth. Mad you may call me, madam ; but you'll own, 

1 ho|)e. I am not madder than the town. 

Play. A cat to speak an epilogue— 

Auth, Speak! No, 

Only to act the epilogue in dumb-show. 

Play. Dumli-sliow I 


Anth, Wliy, pray. Is that so strange In comedy 

And have you not seen Perseus aud Andromeda ? 
Where you may find strange incidents intended. 

And regular intrigues begun and ended. 

Though not a word doth from an actor fall ; | 

As 'tis polite to speak in murmurs small, y 
Sure, 'tis politer nut to speak at tril. I 

Play. But who is this ? 

Enter Cat as a Woman. 

Auth. I know her not. 

Cut 1. that 

Am now a woman, lately was a cat.^ 

1 Turns to the Audience. 

Gallants, you seem to think tUU transformation 
As strange as was the rabbit’s procreation ; 

Tliat 'tis as odd a cat should take the habit 
Of breeding us, as we should breed a rabbit. 

I’ll warrant eating one of them would bo 
As easy to a beau, as — kissing me. 

I would not for tlic world that thing should catch us, 
Cries scar’d Sir Plume— Fore gad, my lord, she’ 
scratch us. 

Yet let not that deter you from your sport. 

You’ll find my nails are paroti exceeding short. 

But, ha I what murmurs through the benches roam 1 
The husbands cry. We’ve cat enough at home 1 
TliU transformation can bo strange to no man, 
Tliere’s a groat likeness ’twixt a cat and woman. 

Chang’d hy her lover’s earnest prayers, we’re told, 
A cat was to a beauteous maid of old. 

Could modern hushniuls thus the gods prevail on, 
Oh, Gemini ! what wife w ould have no tail on ? 

Puss would 1)0 siHui wliere madam lately sat. 

And every Lady Townly be a cat. 

Say, all of you, whose honey-moon is over, 

Wh.-it would you give, such changes to discover ; 
Aud, w.aking in the morn, insteiid of hride. 

To find poor pussy purring by your side ? 

S,iy, gentle husbands, which of you would curse. 
And erv, my wife is altered for the worse? 

Should to our sex the gods like justice show. 

And, at our pray’rs, transform our husbands too. 
Many a lord, who now his fellow scorns, 

Would then exceed a cat by nothing— but hU horns 
So plenty then would be those foes to rats, 

Henley might prove that all mankind are cats. 
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THE COFFEE-HOUSE POLITICIAN; 

RAPE UPON RAPE; OR, 

THE JUSTICE CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

A COMEDY. 


PROLOOXTC. SVOKFN BT MB. MILWABO. 

In ancient Greece, the infant Muse’s school. 

Where Vico first felt the pen of Ridicule, 

With honest freedom and impartial blows 
Tile Muse attack'd ea«'h Vice as it arose ; 

No grandeur could the mighty villaiu screen 
From the just satire of the comic scene : 

No titles could the daring poet cool, 

Nor save the great right honourable fool . 

They spar’d not even the aggressor’s name. 

And public villany felt public shame. 

Long hath this gen’rous metliod been disus'd. 

For Vice hath grown too great to be abus'd ; 

By pow’r defended from the piercing dart, 
feigns, and triumphs in the lordly heart; 

MHiile beaux, and cits, and squires, our scones afford. 
Justice preserves the rogues who wield her sword ; 

All satire against her tribnnaTs quash’d. 

Nor losli the bards, for fear of buing lash’d 
But the heroic Muse who sings to-night. 

Through these neglected tracts attempts her flight 
yi(!e, cloth’d with pow’r, she combats with her pen, ' 
And fearless dares the lion in his den. 

Then, only reverence to power Is due. 

When public welfare is its only view : 

But when the champions, whom the public arm 
For their own good with pow’r, attempt their harm, 
^sure must meet the general applause 
Who ’gainst those traitors fights tne public cause. 

And while these scenes the conscious knave displease. 
Who feels within the criminal ho sees, 

^e uncorrupt and good must smile, to find 
No mark for satire in his generous mind. 


Dramatis PEBRONff. — Worthy, MB.OanxN; Squeezum, Mr. 
Hipwsley ; Po/tftc, Mr. Chapman ; Ramble, Mr. Walker; 
Constant, Mr. Milward ; Sotmore, Mr. Hullet; Dabble. 
Mr. Ray ; Quill, Mr- H. Btleock ; Staff, Mb. Hai.l ; Purer, 
Mb. Maclean; FaitJfful, Mb. Houohton; Hiiaret, Mbs. 
Younokr; Isabella, Mrs. Bohxmb; Mrs. Squeezum, Mbs. 
Bullock; Mrs. Stajff,MRa. Kilby; C/or »s, Mbs. Stephens; 
E videuces, Watch, &c. — SCENE, LONDON. 

ACT I. SCENE I.— A parlour in Politic’s house. 
A table spread mth newspapers, Chairs. Hilabet, 
Cloris. 

Hiiaret. Well, Cloris, this is a mad frolic. I am 
horridly frighted at tiie thoughts of throwing my- 
self into the power of a young fellow. 

CU). It is natural to us to be frighted at first : I 
was in a little terror myself on my wedding-day, but 
it went all off before the next morning. A husband, 
like other bugbears, loses all his horror when W6 
once know liira thoroughly. 

HU, But if he should not prove a good husband— 
Clo. Then you must not prove a good wife. — If 
he keeps a mistress, do you keep a gallant ; if he 
stay out with his friends at a tavern, do you be 
merry with your friends at home. * 

IIU. You give fine advice indeed. 

Clo. Upon my word, madam, it was such as I 
followed myself. I had a rogue of a husband that 

di2 
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robbed me of all I had, and kept a mistress under 
my nose : but I was even with him : for it hath been 
ever my opinion, that a husband, like a courtier, 
who is above doing the duties of his office, should 
keep a deputy, [husband t 

liiL But suppose you had been in love with your 

Clo, Why so I was, madam, as long as he deserved 
it : but love, like fire, naturally goes out when it 
hath nothing to feed on. 

Ilil. Well,«if it be possible to be assured of a 
lover’s sincerity, I think I may be assured of Con- 
stant : at least it is advisable to persuade myself of 
his truth whom I should love, though he wanted it : — 
Ah, Cloris ! you may as easily remove a rock as a 
woman's passion — [foundation. 

Cfo, And yet it is very often built on a sandy 
HiU Love is the same, whatever be its object: 
we as often like men for imaginary as real perfec- 
tions ; we all look through a prismatic glass in love, 
and whatever beauties we have once fancied we 
never lose the opinion of — our amorous faith is as 
implicit as our religious. 

Ch, If I have any judgment in mankind, and I 
am sure I have had some experience in them, your 
passion could have been nowhere better fixed : cap- 
tain Constant hath all the qualities any woman can 
desire. He hath youth, beauty, vigour, gallantry, 
constancy, and, as Mr. Cowley says a long, &c. 

SCENE II. — Politic, Hilauet, Clokis. 

PoL Ay, there it goes, tick tack, tick tack, like 
the pendulum of a clock. What mischief are you 
hatching, heyt It is impossible that two women 
should be together without producing mischief. 

Clo, I always thought a man and woman the more 
likely to produce mischief : and yet I think tliem 
the properer company. 

Pol, I suppose you will tell my daughter so too. 
Uil, Indeed, papa, she need not : for I was always 
of that opinion, 

PoL You was ! but I shall prevent your wishes. 
HiL You may be mistaken. [Aside, 

Pol, I do not believe the head of cardinal Fleury 
can be more perplexed than mine is with this girl. 
To govern yourself is greater than to govern a king- 
dom, said an old philosopher : and to govern a 
woman is greater than to govern twenty kingdoms. 

HiL I wish you would not perplex yourself with 
cardinals or kii^dorns ; I wish you would mind your 
own business instead of the public’s; dear pnpa, 
don't give yourself any more trouble about Don 
Carlos, unless you can get him for a son-in-law. 

PoL Not if I were a king. I will make you a 
little sensible who Don Carlos is — [politics. 

HiL Nay, I do not understand one word of your 
PoL I am sorry you do not. A newspaper would 
be a more profitable entertainment for you than a 
romance. You would find more in ohe half-sheet 
than in the grand Cyrus. 

HiL More lies very probably. You know I do 
read the home paragraphs in the Wliitehall Evening 
Post ; and that 's the best of them. 

PoL If you would be informed in these matters, 
you must read all that come out : about forty every 
day, and some days fifty : and of a Saturday about 
fourscore. Would you continue in such a course 
but one twelvemonth, I do not question but you 
might know as much of politics as— any man that 
comes to our coffee-house. And I had rather see 
you a politician than a woman of quality. 

HiL If I may speak freely, it would have been 
better for fne that you had been lees a politician. 

PoL You are deceived, very much deceived : but 
some f >oi hath put this into your head. You may 


L^'e to see me one of the greatest men in England. 
Did I not say at the siege of Gibraltar that within 
one three years we should see whether we should 
have peace or no 1 And yet 1 am an Ignoramus ; I 
know nothing I warrant you ; I had better have 
continued a merchant, no doubt : but then what had 
become of my projects I Where had been all those 
twenty different schemes which I have now ready to 
lay before the parliament, greatly for my own honour 
and the interest of my country 1 Harkye, 1 have 
contrived a method to pay off the debts of the nation 
without a penny of money. [swear. 

HiL And you will not get a penny by it I dare 
PoL No, no, no, certainly : though I would not take 
twenty thousand ])ounds for the advantage which 
will arise to me from it. It hath lain these three 
years in a friend's hands of mine of the House of 
Commons : who assured me not many days ago that 
it should be taken shortly into consideration, though 
he believed it could not be this sessions. 

HiL Nor this age, I am confident. [Aside. 

• PoL And how do you think it is to be com4)a88edt 
why, by j)roeiiring a machine to carry ships i)y land 
about a hundred miles : and so prosecute the East- 
India trade through the Mediterranean. 

HiL I wish you success, sir ; but 1 must take my 
leave of you, for it grows very late ; so good-night, 
papa. [Exit. 

SCENE III. — Politic solus, 

I cannot rest for these jireparations of the Turks: 
what can be their design 1 It must be against the 
emperor. Ay, ay, we shall have another campaign 
in Hungary. 1 wish w’e may feel no other effect 
from them. — Should the Turkish galleys once find a 
passage through the Straits, who can tell the con- 
sequence t I hope I shall not live to see that day. 
SCENE IV. — Politic, Dabble. 

Dah, We are all undone, neighbour Politic? all 
blown up! all ruined! [the Turks, I hope ! 

PoL Prote^rt us ! — what is the matter ] No news of 
Dab. An express is arrived with an account of the 
dauphin's death. 

Pol. Worse and worse. This is a finishing stroke, 
indec4! Mr. Dabble, 1 take this visit exceeding 
kind — pray be pleased to sit : we must confabulate 
on this important accident. Pray light your pipe— 

I wish this may not retard the introduction of Don 
Dab. 1 wish it may. [Carlos into Italy. 

PoL How! [formidable power than is imagined. 
Dab. I wish Don Carlos do not prove a more 
Pol. Don Carlos a formidable power, Mr. Dabble? 
Dab. I wish we do not find him so. 

PoL Sir, 1 look on Don Carlos to be an errant 
blank in the affairs of Europe ; and let me observe 
to you, the Turks give me much greater uneasiness 
than Don Carlos can ; what the design of their pre- 
parations can be is <lifficult to determine — this 1 
know, that I know nothing of the matter. 

Dab. I think we have no need to travel so far for 
apprehensions when danger is so near us : the pros- 
pect of affairs in the West is so black, that I see n' 
reason to regard the East : the monstrous power 
which Don (.'arlos may be possessed of by the death 
of the dauphin — 

PoL Rather the monstrous power which the em 
peror may be possessed of. . r x 

Dab. The emperor — ah l)Both slwkB their heads 
Don Carlos truly. ) at one anoth^- 
Dab, I would fain ask one question, Mr. Politic. 
Pray, how large do you take Tuscany to be1 
PoL How large do I take Tuscany to bet letm 
see — Tuscany, ay ; how large do I take it to be 
hum — Faithful! — Vring some more tobacco, wo 
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large do I take it to be T— why, truly, I take it to b** 
about as large as the kingdom of France — or some- 
thing larger. 

Dab, As large as the kingdom of France ! — you 
might as well compare this tobacco-pipe to a cannon. 
Why Tuscany, sir, is only a town ; a garrison lo be 
admitted into Tuscan) ; that is, into the town of 
Tuscany — 

Pol, Sir, I will convince you of your error. — Here, 
Faithful, bring a map of Europe hither — 

Vah, I did not think, Mr. Politic, you had been 
so ignorant in geography. [of it. 

Pol, I believe 1 know as much as you, or any one, 

SCENE V. — Politic, Dabble, Faithful. 
Faith. Sir, sir, your daughter is gone out of the 
house, no one knows whither. 

Pol. And give me leave to tell you, sir, I w'ish 
your own ignorance in public attairs doth not appear 
to our cost. 

Dah. Sir, I wish you would send for the map. 

Pol. Map me no maps, sir ; my head is a map, a 
map of the whole world. 

Faith, Sir, your daughter — [ous one. 

Dah, If your head be a map, it is a very errone- 
Pol. Sir, 1 would not have called Tuscany a town 
in a coffee-house to have been master of it. 

Dab. Nor I have compared it to France to have 
been king of both. 

SCENE VI. — Politic, Dabble, Faitiitcl, Poueu. 
Por. Great new's, gentlemen — all’s safe again. 

Pol. More deaths 1 

Por, An express is arrived with a certain account 
of the dauphin's being in good health. 

Dab. This is good news, indeed. 

Pol. Is there a certain confirmation 1 
Por. Very certain — I came this moment from the 
secretary’s otlice. 

Pol. Dear Mr. Porer, you are the welcomest 

man alive this news makes me the haj)])iest 

creature living. 

Faith. I wish, sir, iny news may not prevent it. 
Your daughter, sir, Miss Hilaret, is gone out of the 
house, and no one knows whither, 

Pol. My daughter gone! that is some allay to my 
happiness, I confess ; hut the loss of I went) daugh- 
ters would not balance the recovery of the dauphin. 
How'ever, gentlemen, you will excuse me, 1 must go 
inquire into this affair. 

Dab, Be not concerned at anything after what you 
have heard — let the private give way to the public 
ever. [Fjcetuit. 

SCENE VII. — The Street. — Sotmobe, Ramble. 
Sot. Why, thou wilt not leave us yet, and sneak 
away to some nasty little w'hore 1 A pox confound 
them ! they have spoiled so many of my companions, 
and forced me to bed sober at three o’clock in the 
morning so often, that if the whole sex were going 
to the devil, I would drink a bumper to their good 
journey. 

^ liamb. And I would go thither along with them. 
The dear charming creatures I Woman I— it is the 
best word that ever was invented. There ’s music, 
there’s magic in it. Mark Antony knew well to lay 
out his money, and when he gave the world for a 

woman he bought a lumping pennyworth. 

Sot, If he had given it for a hogshead of good 
claret, I would have commended the purchase more. 

Ramh. Wine is only the prologue to love ; it 
only serves to raise our expectations. The bottle 
is but a passport to the bed of pleasure. Brutes 
drink to quench their appetites— but lovers to eii- 
Hame tl\em 


Sot. ’Tis pity the generous liquor should be used 
to no better a purpose. 

liamb. It is the noblest use of the grape ; and the 
greatest glory of Bacchus is to be page to Venus. 

Sot. Before I go into a tavern again with a man 
who will sneak away after the first bottle, may I be 
cursed with the odious sight of a pint as long as I 
live ; or become member of a city club, where men 
drink out of thimbles, that the fancy may be height- 
ened by the wine about the same time that the un- 
derstanding is improved by the conversation : I ’ll 
sooner drink coffee with a poliliedan, tea with a fine 
lady, or ’rack punch with a line gentleman, than 
thus be made a whetstone of to sharpen my friends’ 
inclinations, that some little strumpet may enjoy the 
benefit of that good humour which I have raised. 

liamb. Why, thou art as ill-natured and as angry 
as a woman wDuld be w'ho was disappointed in the 
last moment, when her expectations were at the 
highest. 

Sot. An?l have I not the same cause? 

Ramb, Truly, honest Nol, when a man’s reason 
begins to stagger I think him the properest com- 
pany for tlie wonioii : one bottle more, and I had 
been fit for no company at all. 

Sot. Then thou hadst been carried off with glory. 
An honest fellow should no more quit the tavern 
while he can stand than a soldier slioiild the field ; 
hut you fine gentlemen are for preserving yourselves 

safe from both for the benefit of the ladies. 

’Sdeath! ITl use you with the same scorn that a sol- 
dier would a coward : so, sir, vvlien I meet you next, 
be not surprised if 1 walk on the other side the way. 

liamb. Nay, prithee, dear Silenus, be not so en- 
raged ; I’ll but take one refreshing turn, and come 
hack to the tavern to thee. Burgundy shall be the 
word, and I will fight under thy command till I drop. 

Sot, Now thou art an honest fellow, and thou shalt 
toast whomsoever thou pleasest — w'e’ll bumper up 
her health, till thou dost enjoy her in imagination. 
To a w'arm imagination there is no bawd like a 
bottle. It sliall throw into your arms the soberest 
prude or wildest coquet in town — thou shalt rifle 
her charms in spite of her art. Nay, thou shalt in- 
crease her charms more than her art ; and, when thou 
art surfeited with the luSldous pleasure, wake coolly 
the next morning without any wife by your side or 
any fear of children. 

Jiamb. What a luscious picture hast thou drawn! 

Sot. And thou shalt have it, boy! Thou shfilt 
triumph over her virtue if she be a woman of quality, 
or raise her blushes if she be a common strumpet, 
ril go order a neiv recruit upon the table and expect 
you with impatience , — ** Fill every glass.” [Siiips 

[Exit Sot MO HE. 

SCENE VIII.— Ramble solus. 

Ramb. Sure this fellow’s whole sensation lies in 
his throat, for he is never pleased but wlien he is 
swallowing, and yet the hogshead will be as soon 
drunk with the liquor it contains as he. I wish it 
had no other effect upon me. Pox of my paper 
skull ! 1 have no sooner buried the wine in my 

belly than its spirit rises in my head. I am in a 
very proper humour for a frolic; if my good genius, 
and her evil one, would but send some lovely female 
in iny way ha ! the devil hath lieard my prayers, 

SCENE IX.— Ramble, Hilaret, 

HU. Was ever anything so unfortunate! to lose 
this wench in the scuffle, and not knew a step of 
— '—What shall 1 do ? 

Ramb. By all iny love of glory, an adventure. 

HU. Hal who’s that? who are you, sir t 
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liainb, A cayalier, madam, a knight-errant ram- 
bling about the world in quest of adventures. To 
plunder widows and ravish virgins, to lessen the 
number of bullies and increase that of cuckolds, are 
the obligations of my profession. 

Hil. 1 wish you all the success so worthy an ad- 
venturer deserves. [Going. 

Ramb, But hold, madam, I am but just sallied, 
and you are the first adventure I have met with. 

[ Takes hold of her. 
Hil. Let me go, I beseech you, sir ; I will have 
nothing to say to any of your profession. 

Ramb. That ’s unkind, madam, for as I take it 
our professions are pretty nearly allied, and, like 
priest and nun, we are proper company for one 
Hil. My profession, sir ! [another. 

Ramb. Yes. madam, I believe I am no stranger 
to the honourable rules of your order. Nay, 'tis 
probable I may know your abbess too ; for though 
I have not been in town a w'eek, I am acquainted 
with half a dozen. 

Hil. Nothing but your drink, sir, and ignorance 
of my quality, could excuse this rudeness. 

Ratnb. 'VVhu [whistles]. Ignorance of your 

quality ! (The daughter of some person of rank, I 
warrant her.) [Aside.] Look *e, my dear, I shall not 
trouble myself with your quality : it is equal to me 
whether your father rode in a coach and six or drove 
it. I have had as much joy in the arms of an honest 
boatswain’s wife as with a relation of the Great 
Mogul. 

Hil. You look, sir, so much like a gentleman, that 
am persuaded this usage proceeds only from your 
mistaking me. I own it looks a little odd for a 
woman of virtue to be found alone in the street at 
this hour — 

Ramb. Yes, it does look a little odd indeed. [Aside. 
Hil. But when you know^ my story, I am confi- 
dent you will assist me ratlier than otherwise. 1 
have this very night escaped with my maid from ray 
father’s house ; and, as I was going to put myseft’ 
into the hands of my lover, a scuffle happening in 
the street, and both running away in a fright to avoid 
it, we unluckily separated from each other. Now, 
sir, I rely on the generosity of your temper to assist 
an unhappy woman ; for which you shall not only 
have my thanks, but those of a very pretty fellow 
into the bargain. 

Ramb, I am that very pretty fellow’s very humble 
servant. But I find I am too much in love with you 
myself, to preserve you for another ; had you proved 
what I at first took you for, I should have parted 
with you easily ; but I read a coronet in your eyes. 
(She shall be her grace if she pleases — I had rather 
give her a title than money.) [Aside. 

Hil. Nay, now you mistake me as widely as you 
‘^id at first. 

Ramb. Nay, by this frolic, madam, you must be 
either a woman of quality or a woman of the town. 
Your low, mean people, who govern themselves by 
rules, dare not attempt these noble flights of pleasure 
— flights only to be reached by those who boldly soar 
above reputation. 

Hil. This is the maddest fellow. [Aside. 

Ramb. So, my dear, whether you be of quality or 
no quality, you and I will go drink one bottle toge- 
ther at the next tavern. 

Hil. I have but one way to get rid of him. [Aside. 
Ramb. Come, my dear angel. Oh ! this dear soft 
hand. [be safe. 

Hil. Coifid I but be assured that my virtue would 
Ramb. jfowherc safer. I’ll gi^e thee anything 
in pawn for it — (but my watch). [Aside. 

Hil. And then my reputation — 


Ramb. The night will take care of that. Virtue 
and reputation ! These whores have learnt a strange 
cant since I left England. [Aside. 

Hil. But will you love me always 1 
Ramb. Oh ! for ever and ever, to be sure. 

Hil. But will you — too 1 
Ramb. Yes, I will — too. 

Hil. Will you promise to be civil t 
Ramb. Oh! yes, yes. (I was afraid she would 
have asked me for money.) 

Hil. Well, then I will venture. — Go you to that 
comer tavern, I ’ll follow you. 

Ramb. Excuse me, madam, I know my duty better 
— so, if you please, I ’ll follow you. 

Hil. 1 insist on your going first, 

Ramb. And so you *11 leave me in the lurch : I 
see you are frighted at the roughness of my dress, 
but, ’fore gad, I am an honest tar, and the devil take 
Hil. I don *t undei-stand you. [me if I bilk you. 
Ramb. Why then, madam, here is a pound of as 
good tea as ever came out of the Indies ; you under- 
Hil. I shall take no bribes, sir. [stand that, I hope. 
Ramb. Refuse the tea ! I like you now indeed • 
for you cannot have been long upon the town, I ’m 
sure. But I grow weary with impatience. Jf you 
are a modest woman, and insist on the ceremony of 
being carried — with all my heart. 

Hil. Nay, sir, do not proceed to rudeness. 

Ramb. In short, my passion will be dallied with 
no longer. Do you consider I am just come on 
shore, that I have seen nothing but men and the 
clouds this half-year, and a woman is as ravishing a 
ight to me as the returning sun to Greenland. I 
am none of your puisny beaux, that can look on a 
fine woman like a surfeited man on an entertain, 
ment. My stomach 's sharp, and you are an ortolan ; 
and, if I do not eat you up, may salt beef be my fare 
for ever. [ Takes her in his ar7ns. 

nil. I *11 alarm the watch. 

Ramb. You *11 be better-natured than that. At 
least, to encounter danger is my profession ; so have 
at you, my little Venus — if you don*t consent, I *11 
Hil. Help there ! a rape, a rape ! [ravish you. 
Ramb. Hush, hush, you call too loud, people 
will think you are in earnest. 

Hil. Help, a rape ! 

SCENE X.— Ramble, IIilaret, Staff, Watch. 
Staffs. That *s he, there, seize him. 

Ramb. Stand off, ye scoundrels ! 

Staff. Ay, sir, you should have stood off — Do you 
charge this man with a rape, madam 1 
Hil, I am frighted out of my senses. 

Staff, A plain case! The rape is sufficiently 
jjrovcd. What, was the devil in you, to ravish a 
woman in the street thus I 

IliJ. Oh ! dear Mr. Constable, all I desire is, thaX 


you would see me safe home. 

Staff. Never fear, madam ; you shall not want 
evidence. 

Hamb. Nay, if I murt lodge with these gentle- 
men, I am resolved to have your company, madam. 
Mr. Constable, I charge that lady with threatening 
to Bwear a rape againat me, and laying violent nan s 
upon my person, whilst I was inoffensively walking 

m. How 1 villain 1 [along the atreet. 

Ramb. Ay, ay, madam, you shall be made a sever 
example of. The laws are come to a fine pass 
when a sober gentleman can *t walk the streets o 
women. , ,, .. 

Hil. For heaven’s sake, sir, don ’t believe hnn. 

Staff, yay, madam, as we have but your ba^e 
affirmation on both sides, we cannot tell whic 
to incline our beli^ ; that will be determined 
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morning by your characters. I would not have you 
dejected, you shall not want a character. 

[Aside to her. 

Hit. This was the most unfortunate accident, sure, 
that ever befel a woman of virtue. 

Staff. If you are a woman of virtue, the gentle- 
man will be hanged for attempting to rob you of it. 
If you are not a woman of virtue, why you will be 
whipped for accusing a gentleman of robbing yo\j 
of what you had not to lose. 

}Iil. Oh ! this unfortunate fright. But, Mr. Con- 
stable, I am very willing that the gentleman should 
have his liberty, give me but mine. 

Staff, That request, madam, is a very corroborat- 
ing circumstance against you. 

Ramb. Guilt will ever discover itself. 

Staff, Bring them along. [opinion. 

1 iVatch, She looks like a modest woman, in my 

Ramb, Confound all your modest women, I say, 
a man can have nothing to do with a modest 
woman, but he must be married or hanged for*t. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT II. SCENE I. — Scene, Justice Squeezum*®. — 

A table, pcitf ink, paper, — Squeezum, Quill. 

Sqwei. Did mother Bilkum refuse to pay my de- 
mands, say you 1 

Quill, Yes, sir ; she says she does not value your 
worship's protection of a farthing, for that she can 
bribe two juries a-year to acquit her in Hicks’s Hall, 
for half the money which she hath paid you within 
these three months. 

Squeez. Very fine I I shall show her that I un- 
derstand something of juries, as well as herself. 
Quill, make a memorandum against mother Bilkum’s 
trial, that we may remember to have the pannei No. 
3 ; they are a set of good men and true, and hearken 
to no evidence but mine. 

Quill. Sir, Mr. Snap, the bailiflf’s follower, hath 
set up a shop, and is a freeholder. H e hopes your 
worship will put him into a pannei on the first 
vacancy. 

Squeez. Minute him domi for No. 2. I think half 
of that pannei are bailifTs followers. Thank Heaven, 
the law's liave not excluded those butchers. 

Quill. No, sir, the law forbiils butchers to be jury- 
men, but does not forbid jurymen to be butchers. 

Sq'ueez. Quill, d' ye hear 1 look out for some new 
recruits for the pannei No. 1. We shall have a 
swingeing vacancy there the next sessions. Truly, 
if we do not take some care to regulate the juries 
in the Old Bailey, we shall have no juries for Hicks's 
Hall. 

Quill, Very true, sir. But that pannei hath been 
more particularly unfortunate. I believe I remem- 
ber it hanged at least tw'icc over. 

Squeez, Ay, poor fellows ! We must all take our 
chance. Quill. The man who will live in this 
world must not fear the next. The chance of peace 
is doubtful as that of war ; and they who will make 
their fortunes at home should entertain no more 
dread of the bench than a sohlier should of the field. 
We are all militant here ; and a halter hath been 
fatal to many a great man as well as a bullet. 

SCENE II. — Squeezum, Quill, Staff. 

Quill, Sir, here *8 Mr. Staff, the reforming con- 
stable. 

Staff. An 't please your worship, we have been at 
the gaming-house in the alley, and have taken six 
prisoners, whereof we discharged two who had your 

Squeez. What are the others t [worship's licence. 

Staff, One is an half-pay ofBcec * or. other an at- 


torney's clerk ; and the other two are young gentle* 
men of the Temple. 

Squeez, Discharge the officer and the clerk ; there 
is nothing to be got by the army or the law ; the one 
hath no money, and the other will part with none. 
But be not too forward to quit the Templars. 

Staff. As king your worship's pardon, I don't care 
to run my finger into the lion’s mouth. I would 
not willingly have to do with any limb of the law. 

Squeez, Fear not ; these hear no nearer affinity 
to lawyers than a militia regiment of squires do to 
soldiers ; the one gets no more by his gown than 
the other by his sword. These are men that bring 
estates to the Temple, instead of getting them there. 

Staff, Nay, they are bedaubed with lace as fine 
as lords. 

Squeez, Never fear a lawyer in lace. The law- 
yer that sets out in lace always ends in rags. 

Staff. I '11 secure them. We went to the house 
where your worship commanded us, and heard the 
dice in the street ; but there were two coaches with 
coronets on them at the door, so we thought it pro- 
per not to go in. 

Squeez. You did right. The laws are turnpikes, 
only made to stop people who walk on foot, and not 
to interrupt those who drive through them in their 
coaches. The laws are like a game at loo, where a 
blaze of court-cards is always secure, and the knaves 
are the safest cards in the pack. 

Staff, W e have taken up a man for a rape too. 

Squeez. What is he t 

Staff, I fancy lie 's some groat man ; for he talks 
French, sings Italian, and swears English. 

Is he richl [out of him. 

Staff, I believe not, for we can't get a farthing 

Squeez. A certain sign that he is. Deep pockets 
are like deep streams ; and money, like water, never 
runs faster than in the shallows. 

Staff. Then there 's another misfortune too. 

What's that 1 [him. 

Staff. The woman will notswear anything against 

Squeez, Never fear that; I’ll make her swear 
enough for my purpose. What sort of a woman is 

Staff. A common whore, I believe. [she t 

Squeez, The properest person in the world to 
swear a rape. A modest woman is as shy of swear- 
ing a rape as a gentleman is of swearing a battery. 
We will make her swear enough to frighten him into 
a composition, a small part of which will satisfy the 
woman. So bring them before me. But hold ! have 
you been at home since I sent a prisoner thither this 
morning t 

Staff. Yes, an't please your worship. 

Squeez, And what says he 1 

Staff. He threatens us confoundedly! and says 
you have committed him without any accusatioiL. 
I 'm afraid we shall get nothing out of him. 

Squeez, We'U try him till noon, however. 

SCENE III.— Squeezum, Mrs. Squeezum. 

Mrs. Squeez. I desire, Mr. Squeezum, you would 
finish all your dirty work this morning ; for I am 
resolved to have the house to myself in the afternoon. 

Squeez. You shall, my dear ; and 1 shall be obliged 
to you if you can let me have the coach this mom- 

Mrs, Squeez, I shall use it myself. [ing. 

Squeez. Then I must get homes put into the cha- 

Squeez. I am not determined whether 1 shall 
use the coach or chariot ; so it is impossible you 
should have either. Besides, a hack is the proper- 
est to do business in; and, as I cannot apare you a 
servant, will look better, 

^ueez. Well, child, well, it shall be so. Let lue 
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only beg the favour of dining a little sooner than 
ordinary. 

Mrs, Squeez, That is so far from being possible, 
that we cannot dine till an hour later than usual, 
oecause 1 must attend at an auction, or I shall lose 
a little China bason which is worth its weight in 
Jewels, and it is probable I may get it for its weight 
in gold, which will not be above one hundred gui* 
neas ; and those you must give me, child. 

Squeez, A hundred guineas for a China bason! 
Oh, the devil take the East India trade ! The clay 
of the one Indies runs away with all the gold of the 
other. 

Mrs. Squeez, I may buy it for less ; but it is gootl 
to have rather too much money about one than too 
little. [gauce. 

Squeez, In short, I cannot support your extrava- 
Mrs. Squeez, I do not desire you to support my 
Squeez, I wish you would not. [extravagance. 
Mrs, Squeez. Thus stands the case : you say I am 
extravagant ; I say I arn not : sure my word will 
balance yours everywhere but at Hicks’s Hall. — 
And hark ’ce, my dear ; if, whenever I ask for a trifle, 
you object my extravagance to me, I *11 be revenged ; 

I *11 blow you up, 1*11 discover all your midnight in- 
trigue:!), your protecting ill houses, your bribing 
juries, your snacking fees, your whole train of rogue- 
ries. If you do not allow me what I ask, I *11 bid 
fair to enter on my jointure, sir. 

Squeez, W ell, my tlear, this time you shall be in- 
dulged, — Trust a tliief or lawyer with your purse, a 
whore or physician with your constitution, but never 
trust a dangerous secret with your wife ; for, when 
once you have put it into her power to hang you, 
the sooner you arc hanged the better. [Aside* 

SCENE IV.— Squekzum, Quill, Mrs. Squeezum, 
Staff, Watch, Ramble, Hilarkt. 

Staff. An*t please your worship, here is a gentle- 
man hath committed a rape last night on this young 
woman. [rape on you, child t 

Squeez, How! a rape! Hath he committed a 
Mrs. Sqtteez. This may be w'orth hearing. [Aside. 
HU, Sir, I have nothing to say against him. I 
desire you would give us both our liberty. He was 
a little frolicsome last night, W'hich made me call for 
these people’s help ; and when once they had taken 
hold of us they would not suffer us to go away, 
Squeez, They did their duty. — The power of dis- 
charging lieth in us and not in them. 

Rami. Sir 

Squeez. Sir, I beg we may not he interrupted, 
Heark *ee, young woman ; if this gentleman hath 
treated you in an ill manner, do not let your modesty 
prevent the execution of justice. Consbler, you will ,| 
be guilty yourself of the next offence he commits; 
and, upon my word, by his looks, it is probubla he 
may commit a dozen rapes within this week. 

Hil. I assure you he is innocent. 

Squeez. Mr. Staff, what say you to this affair t 
Sixiff, May it please your worship, I saw the pri' 
soner behave in a very indecent manner, and heard 
the woman say he had ravished away her senses. 

Squeez. Fie upon you, child, will you not swear 
this 1 unless you discharge us. 

Hil, No, sir ; but I shall swear something against 
Squeez- That cannot be, madam ; the fact is too 
plain. If you will not swear now, the prisoner must 
be kept in custody till you will. 

Staff, If she will not swear, we can swear enough 
to convict him. 

Ramb. Y^ery fine, faith! This justice is worse 
than a grand inquisitor. Fray, honest, formidable 
sir, whnf prtv'ite pique ha^e you against me, that 
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you would compel the lady to deserve the pillory, 
in order to promote me higher t 

Squeez* My dear, did you ever see such a ravish* 
ing look as this fellow hathi Sir, if I was a judge, 
I would hang you without any evidence at all. They 
are such fellows as these who sow dissension between 
man and wife, and keep up the names of cuckold 
and bastard in the kingdom. 

Ramb, Nay, if that be all you accuse me of, J 
will confess it freely, I have employed my time pretty 
well. Though, as I do not remember ever to have 
done you the honour of dubbing, Mr. Justice, I can- 
not see why you should be so incensed against me ; 
for 1 do not imagine you any otherwise an enemy 
to these amusements than a popish priest to sin, or 
a doctor to disease, 

Mrs. Squeez. You are very civil, sir, to threaten to 
dub my husband before my face. 

Ramb. I ask pardon, madam ; I did not know 
with whom I had the honour to be in company ; it 
was always against my inclination to affront a lady ; 
but a woman of your particular merit must have 
claimed the most particular respect. 

Mrs. S{jueeS, I should have expected no rudeness 
from a gentleman of your appearance, and would 
much rather attribute any misbecoming word to in- 
advertency than design. « 

Ramb. Madam, I know not how to thank so much 
goodness, but do assure you I would buy un intro- 
duction to your acquaintance at a much greater 
danger than this prosecution, which, I believe, you 
already see the malice of. I hope, madam, 1 stand 
already ac(putted in your opinion. 

Mrs. Sqiu‘ez. I hope, sir, it will only appear to 
have been a frolic : I must own I have l)oen alwaye 
a great enemy to force — since there are so many 
grilling. [here. [Aside. 

Ramb. So, I find there is no danger of a rape 

Mrs. Squeez. Well, child, can you find anything 
against this gentleman 1 

Squeez. The woman is difficult of confessing in 
public : but I fancy, when I examine her in private, 
1 may get it out of her. — So, Mr. Constable, with- 
draw your prisoner. 

Mrs. Squeez, Nay, he appears so much of a gen- 
tleman, that till there be stronger evidence, I will 
take charge of him. Come, sir, you shall go drink 
a dish of tea with rne. You may stay without. 

[ To the Constable, 

Ramb. This kindness of yours, madam, will be 
an encouragement to olfendera. 

SCENE Y.— Squeezi.’M, Hilaret. 

Squeez. Come, come, child, you had better take 
the oath, though you are not altogMher so sure. 
Justice should be rigorous. It is belter for the pub- 
lic that ten innocent people should suffer than that 
one guilty should escape; and it becomes every 
good person to sacrifice their conscience to the be- 
nefit of the public. 

Hil. Would you persuade me to perjure inyselt . 

Squeez. By no means. Not for the world. Pci- 
jury indeed! Do you think I do not know what per- 
jury is better than you 1 He did attempt to ravish 
you, you own; very well. He that attempts to no 
you any injury hath done it in his heart. Besides, 
a woman may be ravished, ay, and many a woma^i 
hath been ravished, ay, and men been hanged tor 
it — when she hath not certainly known she hat 
been ravished. ^ . 

Hil* You arc a great casuist in conscience. 
you may spare yourself any further tnmble : for 
assure you it will be in rain. 

Sf^ueez* 1 see where your hesitation hangs ; 
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are afraid of spoiling your trade You think seve- 

rity to a customer will keep people from your house. 
—Pray, ans^ver me one question— How long have 
you been upon the town 1 
nil. What do you mean t 

Squeez, Come, come, I see you are but a novice, 
and I like you the better : for yours is the only bu- 
siness wherein people do not profit by experience. 
— You are very handsome — It is pity you should 
continue in this abandoned state. — Give me a kiss. 

— Nay, be not coy to me. 1 protest, you are as 

full of beauty as the rose is of sweetness, and I ol 

love as its stalk is full of briars Oh ! that we 

were as closely joined together too. [Justice. 

nil. Why, you will commit a rape yourself, Mr. 
Squenz. If I thought you would prove constant, 
I would take you into keeping ; for I have not 
liked a woman so much these many years. 

ITU, I will humour this old villain, I am re- 
solved. [Aside. 

Squeez. What think you 1 could you bo constant 
to a vigorous, healthy, middle-aged man, heyt — 
Could this buy thy aft'eetions oiF from a set of idle 
rascals, who carry their gold upon their backs, and 
have pockets as empty as tlieir heads ? Fellows who 
are greater curses on a woman than the vapours ; 
for, as those persuade* her into imaginary diseases, 

these present her with real. Let thy silence give 

consent : here, take this purse as an earnest of 
what I ’ll do for you. 

ITU, Well, and what shall I do for this? 

Squeez, You shall do — You shall do nothing ; I 
will do. I will be a verb active, and you sliall be a 
verb passive. 

nil. I wish you be not of the neuter gender. 
Sgttcez. Why, you little arch rogue, do you un- 
derstand Latin, hussy I 

nil. A little, sir! My father was a country par- 
son, and gave all his children a good education. lie 
taught his daughters to write and read himself. 
Squeez. What, have you sisters, then! 
nil. Alack-a-day, sir! sixteen of us, and all in 
the same way of business. 

Squeez. Ay, this it is to teach daughters to write. 
I wculd as soon put a sword into tin; liands of a 
madman as a pen into those of a woman ; for a 
pen in the hand of a woman is as sure an instruraent 
of propagation as a sword in that of a madman is 

of destruction. Sure, my dear, the 

spirit of love injist run very strongly in the blood of 
your whole family. 

ITU, Oh, sir, it was a villanous man-of-war that 
harboured n^-ar us. — My poor sisters were ruined 
by the officers, and I fell a martyr to the cha]dain. 

Squeez. Ay, ay, the sailors are as fatal to our wo- 
men as the soldiers are. One Venus rose from the 
sea, and thousands have set in it. — But not Venus 
herself could compare to thee, ray little honeysuckle t 
Jlil. Be not so hot, sir. 

Squeez. Bid the touchwood be cold behind the 
burning-glass. The touchwood is not more easily 
kindled by the sun than I by your dear eyes. 
nU, The touchwood is not drier, 1 dare swear. 
Squeez. But hark, I hear iny wife returning.— 
Leave word with my clerk Avhere I shall send to 
you. — I will be the kindest of keepers, very con- 
stant, and very liberal 

mi. Two charming qualities in a lover! 

Squeez. My pretty nos('gay, you will find me 
vastly preferable to idle young rakchclls. Besides, 
you arc safe with me. You are as safe with a jus- 
tice in England as a priest abroad ; gravity is the 

best cloak for sin in all countries. Be sure to be 

p-inctual to the time 1 shall appoint you. 


HU, Be not afraid of me. [with impatience. 

Sqtteez. Adieu, my pretty charmer. I shall burs 

SCENE VI. — Squeezum 

Go thy ways for a charming girl ! Now, if 1 can 
get her at this wild fellow's expense, I shall have 
performed the part of a shrewd justice ; for I would 
make others pay for my sins as well as their own. 
I fancy ray wife hath sufficiently frightened him by 
this, and that he will truckle to any terms to be ac- 
quitted ; for I must own she will pump a man much 

better than I. Oh! here -they come. I must 

deal with my gentleman now in another style. 

SCENE VII. — Sqiieezum, Mrs. Squeezum, 
Ramble. 

Ramh. \VeIl, sir, is the lady determined to swear 
stoutly 1 

Squeez. Truly, it is hard to say what she deter- 
mines ; she is gone to ask the advice of a divine and 
a lawyer. 

Ramh. Then the odds are against me : for the 
lawyer will certainly advise her to swear ; and it is 
possible the priest may not contradict her in it. 

Squeez. It is indeed a ticklish point, and it were 
advisable to make it up as soon as possible. The 
first lost is always the least. It is better to wet 
your coat than your skin, and to run home when 
the clouds begin to drop than in the middle of the 
storm. In short, it were belter to give a brace of 
liundrcd pounds to make up the matter now than 
to venture the consequence. I am heartily cou- 
cernod to see a gentleman in such a misfortune. I 
am sorry the age is so corrupt. Really I expect tc 
see some grievous and heavy judgment fall on the 
nation. We are as bad as ever Sodom and Gomorrah, 
were ; and I wish we may not be as miserable. 

Ramb. II eark 'o, justice ; 1 take a sermon to be 
the first punishment which a man undergoes after 
conviction. It is very hard 1 must be condemned 
to it boforeliand. 

Mrs. Squeez. Nay, sir, I am sure Mr, Squeezum 
speaks for your good.— —I shall get a necklace out 
of this affair. [Asule.^ 

Squeez. A y, that I am sure I do ; my interest 
sways not one way or the other.— I would, were I 
in that geiitlemau’s circumstances, do wliat I advise 
him to. 

Ramh. Faith, sir, that I must doubt : for, wore 
you in my eireumstances, you would not be worth 
the money. 

Squeez, Nay, sir, now you jest wdth me ; a gen- 
tleman can never he at a loss for such a trifle?. 

Ramb. Faith, you mistake. I know a groat many 
gentlemen not W'ortli three farthings. He that re- 
solves to be honest cannot resolve not to be poor. 

Squeez. A gentleman, and poor ! sir, they are 
contradictions. A man may as well be a scholar 
without learning as a geiitlenian without riches. 
But 1 have no time to dally with you. If you do 
not understand good usage while it is dealt ^u, 
you may when you feel the reverse. The affair 
may now be made up for a trifle: tlie time may 
come when your whole fortune would he too little. 
—An hour's delay in the making up an offence is 
as dangerous as in the sewing up of a wound. 

Ramb. Well, you have over-persuaded me ; 1 Ml 
take your advice. 

Squeez. I ’ll engage you will not repent it 1 
don 't question but you will regard me as your friend. 

Rand>. That 1 do, indeed. And, to give you the 
most subsUiitial instance of it, I wil^ ask a favour 
which is expected only from the most intimate friend- 
ship— which is, that you will be so kind to lend me 
the money. 
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Spueez* Alack-a-da} , air, I haye not such a sum 
In my command. Besides, how must it look in me, 
who am an officer of justice, to lend a culjirit money 
wherewith to evade justice 1 Alas, sir, wc must con- 
sider our characters in life, we must act up to our 
characters : and, though I deviate a little from mine* 
in giving you advice, it would be entirely forsaking 
the character of a justice to give you money. 

Mrs, Sgueez, I wonder how you could ask it. 
Ramb, Necessity obliges to anything, madam, Mr. 
Squeezum was so kind to show me the necessity of 
giving money, and my pockets were so cruel to show 
me the impossibility of it. 

Squeez, Well, sir, if you cannot pay for your trans- 
gressions like the rich, you must suffer for them like 
the poor. — Here, constable ! 

SCENE VIII. — Squeezum, Mrs. Squeezum, Ram- 
ble, Staff, Constables. 

Sqyeez, Take away your prisoner ; keep him in 
safe custody till farther orders. If you come to a 
wiser resolution within these two hours, send me 
word : after that it will be too late. 

Ramb, Heark*e, Mr. Justice, you had better use 
me as you ought, and acquit me ; for, if you do any- 
thing which you cannot defend, hang me if I am not 
revenged on you. 

Squeez, Hang you ! I wish there may not be more 
meaning in those words than you imagine. 

Ramb, ’Sdeath! you old rascal, I can scarce for- 
bear rattling those old dry bones of thine till they 
crack thy withered skin. 

Squeez, Bear evidence of this : I am threatened 
in the execution of my office. I 

Ramb, Come, honest Mr. Constable, Mr. Noctur- 
nal Justice, let me go anywhere from this fellow. — 
The night hath chosen a better justice than the day. 

SCENE IX.—Squeezum, Mrs. Squeezum. 

Squeez, I am afraid I shall make nothing of this 
fellow at last. I have a mind to discharge him. 

Mrs, Squeez, Oh I by no means ; for I am sure 
he hath money. 

Squeez, Yes, and so am I. But suppose he will 
not part with it ; it is impossible to take it from him : 
for there is no law yet in being to screen a justice of 
peace from a downright robbery. 

Mrs, Squeez, Try him a little longer, however. 
Squeez, I will till the afternoon ; but if he should 
not consent by that time I must discharge him ; for 
1 have no hopes in the woman's swearing. She is 
discharged already. 

Mrs, Squeez, I '11 make him a visit at the consta- 
ble's house, and try if 1 can alarm him into a compo- 
sition. I may make him do more than you imagine. 

Squeez, Do so, my dear ; 1 doubt not your power. 
— Good-morrow, honey. 

Mrs, Squeez, But, my dear, pray remember the 
hundred guineas* 

Squeez, Yes, yes, I shall remember them, they are 
not likely to be soon forgotten. Follow me to my 
escritoire. 

SCENE X. — Mrs. Squeezum sola. 

Since you are sure of going to the devil, honest 
spouse, I '11 take care to equip you with a pair of 
horns, that you may be as like one another as pos- 
sible. This dear wild fellow must be mine, and 
shall be mine : 1 like him so well, that if he had even 
ravished me, on my conscience I should have for- 
given him. 

SCENE XI.s-Mtt. Worthy's. — ^Worthy, Politic 

Wor, Upon my word, Mr. Politic, I am heartily 
sorry for tins occasion of renewing our acquaintance. { 
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I can imagine the tenderness of a parent, though 1 
never was one. 

Pol, Indeed, neighbour Worthy, you cannot ima- 
gine half tlie troubles without having undergone 
them. Matrimony baulks our expectations every 
way ; and our children as seldom prove comforts to 
us as our wives. I had but two, whereof one was 
hanged long ago, and the other, I suppose, may be 
in a fair way by this. 

Wor, In what manner did she escape from you t 

Pol, She had taken leave of me to retire to rest 
not half an hour before 1 heard of her departure. I 
impute it all to the wicked instructions of an imp of 
the devil called a chamber-maid, who is the com- 
panion of her flight. 

Wor, But do you know of no lover t 

Pol, Let me see — hey ! there hath been a fellow 
in a red coat, with whom she hath conversed for 
some time, in spite of my teeth. 

Wor, Depend on it, he is the occasion of your 
loss. I can grant you a warrant against him, if you 
know his name, though I fear you are too late. 

Pol, No, sir, I am not too late ; my daughter is 
an heiress, and you know the punishment for steul- 
ing an heiress. If I could hang the rascal it would 
be some satisfaction. 

Wor, That will be impossible, without her con- 
sent ; and truly, if she be married, I would advise 
you to follow the example of that emperor who, when 
he discovered something worse than a marriage be- 
tween one of his subjects and his daughter, chose rather 
to let him enjoy her as his own, than punish him. 

Pol, Pray where did that emperor reign 1 

Wor, I have almost forgotten, but I think it W'as 
one of the Greek emperors, or one of the Turks. 

Pol, Bring me no example from the Turks, good 
Mr. Worthy, I find no such affinity in our interests. 
Sir, I dread and abhor the Turks. I wish we do 

Wor, But, sir — [not feel them before wo are aware. 

Pol, But me no huts — What can be the reason of 
all this warlike preparation, which all our news- 
papers have informed us oft Yes, and the same 
newspapers a hundred times in the s;tme Avords. Is 
the design against Persia 1 Is the design against 
Germany! Is the design against Italy! Sup- 

pose we should see Turkish galleys in the Channel? 
We may feel them : yes, we may feel them in the 
midst of our security Troy was taken in its sleep, 
and so may we. 

Wor. Sure, sir, you arc asleep, or in a dream. 

Pol. Yes, yes, these things are called idle dreams 
— thejustest apprehensions may be styled dreams: 
but let me tell you, sir, men betray tlieir own igno- 
rance often in attacking that of otlier men. 

Wor, Bui what is all this to your daughter ! 

Pol, Never tell me of my daughter — my country 
is dearer to rne than a thousand daughters. Should 
the Turks come among us, wliat would become of 
our daughters then t and our sons, and our w ives, 
and our estate.?, and our houses, and our religion, 
and our liberty! — When a Turkish aga should com- 
mand our nobility, and janizaries make grandfathers 
of lords, where should wc look for Britain then! 

Wor, Truly, where I may look for Mr. Politic 
now — in the clouds, [into the present state of Turkey. 

Pol, Give me leave, sir, only to let you a little 

Wor, I must beg to be excused, sir. If I can he 
of any service to you, in relation to your daughter, 
you may command my attention : I may probably 
defend you from your own countrymen, but tnuy 
from the Turks I cannot. 

Pol, I am glad to hear you have some apprehen- 
sion of them, as well as myself— that you are no 
so stupidly besotted as I meet with some people s 
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be coffee-house ; hut perhaps you are not enough 
apprtsed of the danger. Give me leave only to show 
you how it is possible for the Grand Signior to lind 
ail ingress into Europe. Suppose, sir, this spot I 
stand on to be Turkey — then here is Hungary — ^very 
well — here is Vrance, and here is England — granted. 
Then we will suppose he had possession of Hun- 
gary— -what then remains but to conquer France 
before we find him at our own coast ! But, sir, this 
is not all the danger. Now I will show you how 
he can come by sea to us. 

JVor, Dear sir, refer that to some other time ; you 
have sufficiently satisfied me, I assure you. 

Pol, It is almost time to go to the coffee-house — 
so, dear Mr. Worthy, I am your most obedient 
servant. 

Wbr. Mr. Politic, your very humble servant. 

SCENE XII. — ^Worthy solus. 

I recollect the dawnings of this political humour 
to have appeared when we were at Bath together ; 
but it has risen finely in these ten years. AVhat an 
enthusiasm must it have arrived to, when it could 
make him forget the loss of his only daughter I The 
greatest part of mankind labour under one delirium 
or other ; and Don Quixotte differed from the rest, 
not in madness, but the species of it. The covetous, 
the prodigal, the superstitious, the libertine, and the 
coffee-house politician, are all Quixottes in their 
several ways. 

That man alone from madness free, wc find I 
Who, by no wild unruly passion blind, > 

To reason gives the conduct of his mind, j 


ACT III. SCENE I.^TAe IIilaret, 

C LORIS, meeting, 

HiUiref. Dear Cloris, 

Clo, Dear madam, is it yout you altogether 1 
HU. Ay, ay, altogether, thank Heavens! I had 
like to have lost something, but all’s safe, I assure you. 
f'/o. Ah, madam! I wish it were. 
llil. What, don’t you believe me 1 
(Jlo. I wish you could not me, or 1 myself. Poor 

captain Constant 

Hil. What of himi 

Clo, Oh, madam! [please— 

Hil, Speak quickly or kill me, which you 
Clo, Is taken up for a rape. 
nil. How! 

Clo, It is too true— his own servant told me. 

Hil. His servant belied him, and so do you. — 
Show me where he is; if he be in a dungeon I’ll 
find him out. 

Clo. Very generous indeed, madam ! A king 
should sooner visit a prisoner for treason than I a 
lover for a rape. 

Hil, It would be unpardonable in me to entertain 
so flagrant a belief at the first hearing against a man 
wlio hath given me such substantial proofs of his 
constancy : besides, an affair of my own makes me 
the more doubtful of the truth of this ; but, if there 
appear any proof of such a fact, I will drive him 
for ever from my Uioughts. 

Clo. Yes, madam, Justice Squeezum will take care 
to have him driven another way. 

Hil, Justice Squeezum ! Let me hug you for that 
information. Now, I can almost swear he is inno- 
cent. I have such an adventure to surprise you 
with ! but let me not lose a moment — come, show 
me the way. 

Clo, Poor creature 1 She knows the way to her 
destruction too well — ^but it would be impertinence 
In a servant to put her out of it \ Aside. 


SCENE II . — The Constahle*a Houae, 
Comtantf alone), I begin to be of that philosopher’s 
opinion who said that whoever will entirely consult 
his own happiness, must be little concerned about 
the happiness of others. Good-nature is Quixotism, 
and every princess Micomicona will lead her deliverer 
into a cage. What had I to do to interpose t What 
barm did the misfortunes of an unknown woman 
bring me, that I should hazard my own happiness 
and reputation on her account 1 But sure, to swear 
a rape against me for having rescued her from a 
ravisher, is an unparalleled piece of ingratitude. 

SCENE III. — Constant, Mrs. Staff. 

Mrs, Staff, Will your honour please to drink a 
dram, or some ’rack punch t [drink nothing. 

Ccynst. Dear madam, do not trouble me ; I can 
Mrs, Staff. Truly, sir, but I can. Not trouble 
you ! 1 had never such a customer here before. You 
a captain charged with a rape! I should sooner 
take you for some poor attorney, charged with for- 
gery and perjury ; or a travelling parson, with steal- 
ing a gown and cassock. [you please. 

Const. Drink what you will, and I’ll pay what 
Mrs. Staff. Thank your honour! Your honour 
will not be offended, I hope. We stand at a great 
rent : and truly, since this gin act, trade hath been 
so dull, that I have often wished my husband would 
live by the highway himself, instead of taking high- 
waymen. 

Const. Yon arc not the only wife who would give 
her husband this advice, I dare swear. Nay, were 
men all so uxorious to take it, Tyburn would have 
as much business as Doctors* Commons. 

Mrs, Staff. I wish it had more ; for we must stand 
and fall by one another ; no business there, no busi- 
ness here ; and truly, captain, 'tis with sorrow I say 
it, where we have one felon now, wc had ten a year 
or two ago. I have not seen one prisoner brought 
in for a rape this fortnight, except your honour. I 
hope your handsel will be lucky. 

SCENE IV. — Constant, Staff, Mrs. Staff. 
Staff, Captain, your servant ; I suppose you will 
be glad of company here is a very civil gentle- 
man, I assure you. [indeed. 

Mrs. Staff. More gentlemen! this is rare news 
Co 7 ist. I had rather be alone. 

Staff I have but this one prison-room, captain : 
besides, I assure you, this is no common fidlow, 
but a very tine gentleman, a captain too — and as 
merry a one 

Const. What is the cause of his misfortune 1 
Staff, A rape, captain, a rape — no dishonourable 
offence. I would not liavc brought any scoundre’ 
into your honour’s company ; but rape and murder 
no gentleman need be ashamed of: and this is an 
honest brother ravisher. — I have ravished women 
myself formerly : but a wife blunts a man’s edg^ 
When once you are married you will leave off 
ravishing, I warrant you. To be bound in wedlock. 
Is as good a security against rapes as to be bound 
over to keep the peace is against murder. 

Mrs. Staff, My husband will have Ins jest; I hope 
your honour will pardon him. 

Staff. But here is the gentleman. 

SCENE V.— Constant, Ramble, Staff, Mrs. 

Staff. 

Const. Prodigious! * i 

Hamb. Dear Constant ! [you to England 1 

Const. What in the name of wonder hath brought 
Rami, What in the devil’s name bath brought 
Uice to the constable’s? 
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Const Only a rape, sir ; no dishonourable oifcuce, 
as Mr. Constable hath it. 

Ramh, You jest. [earnest. 

Staff, No, sir, upon my word the captain is in 

Ramb, Why I should sooner have suspected er- 
min or lawn sleeves. But I see gravity and hypo- 
crisy are inseparable. ^Well, give me thy hand, 

brother, for our fortunes agree exactly. 

Staff, And will agree in the end, 1 don’t question. 
This is not the first time of their meeting together 
on this account ; a couple of old whore-mastei-s, I 
warrant them. [Aside, 

Mrs. Staff, Will your honours please to drink 
any punch, noble captains 1 it will keep up your 
spirits. 

Staff, Don’t force the gentlemen, wife, to drink 
whether they wdll or no. — 1 wish you well off this 
affair : in the mean time, whatever my house affords 
is at your service — and let me assure you, the more 
you drink, the less you will lament your misfortune. 

Ramb, Spoken like a true pliilosoplier. 

SCENE VI. — Constant, Ramble. 

Ramb. But, dear Billy, I hope thou hast not 
really committed, hey 1 

Const, What I heartily repent of, I assure you. 
I rescued a woman in the street, for which she was 
so kind to swear a rape against me ; but it gives 
me no uneasiness equal to the pleasure I enjoy in 

Ramb. Ever kind and good-natured ! [seeing you. 

Cotist. Yet I wish our meeting had been on an- 
other occasion ; for the freedom of your life makes 
me suspect the consequence of your confinement 
may be heavier than mine. 

Ramb, I can’t tell what the consequence may be, 
nor shall I trouble myself about it : but I assure 
thee no sucking babe can be more innocent. If 
our cases differ in anything, it is in this, that my 
woman hath not sworn. 

Const. This pleases me indeed! But, pray, how 
came you to leave the Indies, where I thought you 
had been settled for life 1 

Ramb, Why, on the same account that I went 
thither, that I now am here, by which' I live, and 
for which I live, a woman. 

Const, A woman ! 

Ramb, Ay, a fine, young, rich woman 1 a widow 

with founcore thousand pounds in her pocket 

there’s a North star to steer by. 

Const, What is her name 1 

Ramh, Her name Iier name is Ramble. 

Const, What, married 1 

Ramh, A * nr ; soon after you left the Indies 
honest Mr. Ingot left the world, and me the heir to 
his wife with all her effects. 

Const. I wish you joy, dear Jack ; this tliy good 
fortune hath so filled me with delight, that I have no 
room for my o\vn sorrows. 

Ramh, But I have not unfolded half yet. 

Sot, [without.^ Let two quarts of rum be made 
into punch, let it he hot — hot as hell. [’faith ! 

Ramb. D’ye hear, we are in a fine condition, 

SCENE VII.—CoNSTANT, Ramble, Sotmohb, 
Staff. 

Sot, Here they are, here are a brace of despond- 
ing whoremasters for you. — Ramble, what, nothing 
to say in praise of the women 1 Mark Antony made 
a fine bargain, hey, when he gave the world for 
a woman 1 ’Sdcath, if he had been alive now, I *d 
have waged six gallons of claret I had seen him 
hanged for an'ape — as I shall very suddenly my two 
worthy friends. 

Ramb, Harkee, Sotmore if yoh say anything 


against the women, we ’ll cut your Oiroat, and toss 
justice in a murder into the bargain. 

Sot, N ot speak against women ! you shall as soon 
compel me not to drink ; you shall sew up iny lipg 
if you do either. Here, you, let the punch be 
gotten ready. 

Staff, It shall, an’t please your honour. (This 
gentleman is a rare customer to a house ; I wish he 
would commit a rape too.) [Aside, 

SCENE VIII. — Constant, Ramble, Sotmore. 

Const. You must not rail against the ladies, Sot- 
more, before Ramble ; for he is a married man. 

Ramh, And, what is better, my wife is at the bot- 
tom of the sea. [bottom of the sea with her. 

Sot. And, w'hat is worse, all her effects are at the 

Const. How ! 

Ramb. Faith! Sotmore hath spoken truth for 
once. — Notwithstanding my pleasantry, the lady 
and her fortune are both gone together ; she went 
to the other world fourscore thousand strong ; and, if 
there be any such thing then?, I don’t question but 
she is married again by this time. 

Sot, You would not take my advice. I have 
cautioned thee never to trust ahything on the same 
bottom with a woman. I would not ensure a ship 
that had a woman on board for double the price. — 
'I’he sins of one Avornan are enough to draw down a 
judgment on a fleet. 

Ramb. Here 's a fellow, who, like a prude, makes 
sin a handle to his abuse. Art thou not ashamed to 
mention sin who art a cargo of iniquity t Why 
wilt thou fill thy venomed mouth with that of others, 
when thou hast such stores of tliy owm 1 

Const. What occasioned your separating 1 

Ratnb. A storm and my ill stars. I left the ship 
wlierein she was, to dim; with the captain of one of 
our convoy, when, a sudden violent storm arising, 1 
lost sight of her ship, and from that day have nev<;r 
seen or heard of her. 

Sot, Nor ever will — I heartily hope. Though as 
for the innocent chests, those I wish delivered out 
of the deep. But the sea knows its own good : it 
will be sure to keep the money, though possibly it 
may refund the woman ; for a woniJin will swim like 
a cork, and they are both of the same value ; nay, 
the latter is the more valuable, as it preserves our 
wine, which women often spoil. 

Const. Why, Sotmore, wine is the touchstone of 
all merit with thee, as gold is to a stock-jobber ; an<l 
thou would’st as soon sell tliy soul for a bottle, as 
he for a guinea. 

Sot. Wine, sir, is as apt a comparison to every- 
thing that is good M woman is to everything that is 

bad. 

Const, Fie, Sotmore ! this railing against the ladies 
will make your company as scandalous to gentlemen 
as railing at religion would to a parson. 

Ramb, Right, Constant ! they are my religion— I 
am the high-priest of the sex. 

Sot. Women and religion ! Women and the devil \ 
He leaves his votaries in the lurch, and so do they * 

Const* I fancy. Ramble, this friend of ours will 
turn parson one day or other. [it possible. 

Ramb. If he wac not such a sot, I should think 

Sot. Why, faith ! I am almost superstitious enough 
to fancy this a judgment on thee for breaking thy 
word. Did I not tell thee thou wert strolling off to 
some little dirty whore ! and you see the truth of 
my prophecy. 

Raimh, Thou art in the right : it was not only a 
whore, but the most impudent of all whores— a 
modest whore. [honeit attorney, by all means. 

Comt, A modest whoi let her be married to an 
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Ramb And sent together to people his majesty’s 
plantations. 

Sot. Modesty, now-a-days, as often covers impu- 
dence as it doth ugliness. It is as uncertain a sign 
of virtue as quality is, or as fine clothes are of quality. 

Ramb. Yet, to do her right, the persuasions of 
the justice could not prevail with her to perjure 
herself. 

Sot. Conscientious strumpet! she hopes to pick 
your pocket another time, which it were charity to 
thee to wish she might ; for, if thou escapest this, 
she certainly will have an opportunity. 

Ramb. Pray, honest Nol, how didst thou find us 
outi for a boy would as soon have sent for his 
schoolmaster when he was caught in an orchard as 
I ibr thee on this occasion. 

Scot. Find you out! why the town rings of you 
— there is not a husband or guardian in it but what 
is ready to get drunk for joy. If the woman be not 
gold proof, she will be bribed to swear against you. 
You arc a nuisance, sir! I don’t believe he hath 
been in town six days, and he hath had above six- 
leeii women. 

Ramb. And they /ire a nobler pleasure than so 
many gallons which thou hast swallowed in that 
lime. 

Sot. Sir, I pay my vintner, and therefore do no 
Injury. 

Ramb. And, sir, I do no injury, and therefore 
have no reason to pay. 

Sot. Hey-day! is taking away a man’s wife or 
daughter no injury 1 

Ramb. N ot when the wife is weary of her husband, 
and the daughter longs for one. 

Const. Art thou not ashanu'd, Sotmore, to throw 
a man’s sins in his face while he is suftVring for 
tlimn. 

Sot. That is the time, sir ; besides, you see what 
an effect it hath on him : you might as well rail 
at a kniglit of the post in the pillory. 

Ramb. Let him alone ; the punch will be here im- 
nu’diately, and then he’ll have no leisure to rail. 

Sot. Is it not enough to make a man rail to have 
parted with a friend happy in the night, and to find 
him the next morning in so fair a way to — Death 
and damnation ! show me the whore ; I ’ll be re- 
venged on her and the whole sex. If thou art hanged 
for ravishing her, I ’ll be hanged for murdering her. 
I)(s8cribe the little mischief to me. Is she tall, short, 
black, brown, fairl In what form hath the devil 
disguised himself! 

Ramb. In a very beautiful one, I assure you : she 
hath the finest shape that ever was belield, genteel to 
a miracle ; then the brightest eyes that ever glanced 
on a lover, the prettiest little mouth, and lips as red 

a cht;rry ; and for her breasts, not snow, marble, 
lilies, alabaster, ivory, can come up to their white- 
ness ; but their little, pretty, firm, round form, no 
art can imitate, no thought conceive — Oh ! Sotmore, 
1 could die ten thousand millions of times upon 
them 

Sot. You are only likely to die once for them. 

Const. All these raptures about a common whore. 
Ramble t 

Sot. Ay, every woman he sees ; they are all alike 
to him, modest or immodi'st, high or low, from the 
garret to the cellar, St. James’s to the stews ; find 
him but a woman, and he’ll make an angel of her. 
He hath the same taste for women, as a child for 
pictures, or a hungry glutton for an entertainment : 
every piece is a Venus, and every dish an ortolan. 

Ramb. To say the trutli of her, Sotmore must 
Have allowed her handsome, and I must allow her to 
have been a damned, confounded, common 


SepNE XL — Constant, Ramble, Sotmore, 
Hilaret. ' 


Ramb, Ha! conjured up, by Jupiter! Well, my 
little enemy, do the priest and the lawyer consent 1— 
and will you swear !— ha ! [My Constant ! 

HU. regarding Ramble, to Constant.] 

Ramb. Hey-day ! wliat, are we both in for ravish- 
ing the same woman ! — I see, by her fondness, he 
hath really ravished her. 

Const. 0, Hilarct! this kindness, of yours sinks 
me the deeper; can you bear to think on one ac- 
cused of such a crime as I am ! 

Ilil. Never to believe it can T bear. 

Const. How shall I repay this goodness 1 Then, 
by Heavens, I am innocent. [ They talk apart. 

Ramb. Hey! the devil! Is this Constant’s 

mistressi Here will be fine work, i’faith! [Aside, 

Sot. Is this the lady that did you the favour, sir! 

[To Ramble. 

Ramb. This the lady! No why this is a wo- 

man of virtue ; though she hath a great resemblance 
of the other, I must confess. 

Sot. Then I suppose this is she whom Constant 
hath toasted this half-year : his honourable mistress, 
with a pox. — Hare company for a man who is in 
prison for a rape ! 

HU. And was you in that scuffle which parted me 
and niy maid in Leicester-fields t 

Cofist. It was there this unfortunate accident 
happened, while I was going to the place of our ap- 
pointment. 

HU. It had like to have occasioned another to 
me, which, that I escaped, I am to thank this gen- 
tleman. 

Ramb. Oh, madam ! your most obedient, humble 
servant. Was it you, dear madam t 

Const. Ha ! Is it possible my friend can have so 
far indebted me t— — This is a favour I can never 
return. 

Ramb. Yon overrate it; upon my soul you do! 
I am sufficiently paid by this embrace. 

Const. I can never repay thee. Would’st thou 
have given me worlds, it could not have equalled the 
least fiivour conferred on this lady. 

Ramb. 1 should have conferred some favours on 
her, indeed, if she would have accepted them. [Aside, 

HU. I am glad it is to Mr. Constant's friend I am 


)bliged. 

Sot. Yes, you are damnably obliged to him for his 
diaractcr of you, [Aside. 

Const. My dear Ililaret, shall I beg to hear it all 1 
[ can have no pleasure equal to finding new obliga- 
ions to this gentleman. 

HU. Since you desire it 

Ramb. I fancy, madam, your fright at that time 
nay have occasioned your forgetting some circum- 
jtance ; therefore, since capfain Constant desires 
t, I will tell him the story.— I had just parted from 
his gentleman when I heard a young lady s voice 
jrying out for help ; (I think the word rape waa 
nentioned, but that I cannot perfectly remember ;) 
jpon this, making directly to the pC ace whence Lhe 
loise proceeded, I found this lady in the arms of a 

rcry' rude fellow [was bom! 

Hil. The most impudent fellow, sure, that ever 
Ramb. A very impudent fellcw, and yet a very 
•owardly one ; for the moment I came up he quitted 
lis hold, and was gone out of sight in the twinkling 
►fan eye. 

Cotist. My dear Ramble, what hast thou done for 
Jiamb. No obligation, dear ConstaMt! I would 
lave done the same for any man breathing. But to 
►roceed; the watch came up, who would not be 
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satisfied with what she then said, but conveyed us 
both to the round-house, whence we were carried in 
the morning before justice Squeezum, and by him, 
notwithstanding this lady's protestations, your hum- 
ble servant was committed to that place where he 
now finds himself with this good company. 

Const, Oh, my friend! — May Heaven send me an 
opportunity of serving thee in the same manner ! 

Jiamb* May that be the only prayer which it denies 
to Constant! 

SCENE X. — Constant, Ramble, Sotmore, 
Hilahet, Staff. 

Stqff, The punch is ready, gentlemen, you may 
walk down ; the liberty of my house is at your 
service. 

Sot, And that is liberty enough while thou hast 
punch here. If thy house were a sea of punch I 
would not prefer any house in town to it. 

Staff. Your honour shall not want that. 

Sot. And I shall want nothing more. 

Staff, Captain, a word w ith you. [ To Ramble, 
There 's madam Squeezum below desires to speak 
with you alone. 

Ramb, Bring her up. — Sotmore, you must excuse 
me a few moments ; Constant and this lady will en- 
tertain you. 

Sot, Let the moments be very few. I’ll lay five 
gallons to one this fellow hath another whore in 
his eye. 

SCENE XI. — ^Ramble, Mrs. Squeezum. 

Ramh. So, my affair with my friend’s mistress is 
happily over. — That I should not know a modest 
woman! But there is so great an aifcctation of 
modesty in some women of the town, and so great 
an affectation of impudence in some women of 
fashion, that it is not impossible to mistake. Now 
for Mrs. Justice, her business with me is not ex- 
ceeding difficult to guess. 

Mrs. Sgtteez. You will think I have a vast deal of 
charity, captain, who am not only the solicitress of 
your liberty at homo to iny husband, but can carry 
my good nature so far as to visit you in your confine- 
ment. I cannot say but I have a generous pity for 
any one whom I imagine to be accused wrongfully. 

Ramb, I am obliged to you indeed, madam, for 
that supposal. 

Mrs. Squeez, You are the cause of it. Where- 
fore do you imagine I ventured myself alone with 
you this morning 1 

Ramb, From your great humanity, madam. 

Mrs, Sgtieez. Alas, sir ! it was to try whether you 
were really the man you were reported to be ; and I 
am certain I found you as inoffensive, quiet, civil, 
well-bred a gentleman as any virtuous woman could 
have wished. Your behaviour was so modest that I 
could never imagine it possible you should have been 
guilty of a rape. No overgrown alderman of sixty, 
or taper beau of six-and-twenty, could have been 
more innocent company. 

Ramb* Whu !— ^ [Aside. 

Mrs* SquesM. Your then carriage hath wrought so 
great an effect upon me, that I have ventured to 
trust myself here with you ; nay, I could trust my- 
self anywhere with so modest a gentleman. 

Ramh, I’ll take care, madam, never to forfeit your 
good opinion of me ; you may trust yourself with 
me anywhere ; I ’ll never behave in any other man- 
ner than becomes the best-bred man aUve with the 
best-bred lady. 1 swear by this soft hand, these 
lips, and aM the millions of charms that dwell in this 
dear body. 

Mrs< Squeejs* What do you meant 


Ramb* I know not what I mean ; tongue can’t 
express, nor thought conceive — ^we can only feel ths 
exquisite pleasures love has in store. 

Mrs, Sqtieex. Nay, I protest and vow. 

Ramb, Protestations are as vain as struggling. 
This closet hath a bed in it that would not disgrace* 
a palace. 

Sot, [At the door,'\ Why, Ramble ! Jack Ram- 
ble ! Art thou not ashamed to leave thy friends thus 
for some little dirty strumpet 1 If thou dost not 
come immediately we ’ll break open the door and 
drown her in punch. 

Mrs, Squeez, [Softly*] I am undone! 

Ramh, Fear nothing. Go to your bowl — I’ll 

come this instant. 

Sot. I’ll not wag without you. 

Ramb. Then I’ll come down, break your bowl, 
and spill all your liquor. 

Sot. Bring thy whore along with thee ! there 'g 
one there already, she ’ll be glad of her company : 
if you don’t come in an instant I will be back again. 

Mrs. Squeez. What shall I dol 

Ramb, My angel ! love shall instruct thee. 

Mrs. Squeez. Let me go — sopie other time — I will 
not run any venture here. 

Ramb, I will not part with you. 

Mrs. Squeez, You shall hear from me in half an 
hour. You shall have your liberty, and I’ll appoint 
you where to meet me. 

Ramb. Shall I depend on you t 

Mrs, Squeez. You may Adieu! Don’t fol- 

low me : I can slip out a back way. 

Ramb, Farewell, my angel ! 

SCENE XII. 

Ramble [solw ], — Confound this drunken rascal! 
this is not the first time he hath spoiled an intrigue 
for me. But hold ! as I am to have my liberty before 
hand, I don’t think this half-hour’s delay at all un- 
lucky. That consideration may sufficiently com- 
pensate the staying of rny stomach. This adventure 
of mine begins to put on a tolerable aspect. An 
intrigue with a rich justice’s wife is not to be slighted 
by a young fellow of a desperate fortune ; I do not 
doubt but in a very short time, when I am taken up 
for the next rape, to bribe the justice with his own 
money. Lend a man your gold, he may forget the 
debt — ^venture your life for him, he may forget the 
obligation; but once engage his wife, and you secure 
his friendship. There is no friend in all extremity 
so sure as your cuckold ; and the surest hold you can 
take of a man, as of a bull, is by his horns. 

SCENE XIII.— Ramble, Constant, Sotmore, 
Hilaret. 

Sot. Ila! what ’s become of thy wench T If thou 
hadst none, thy absence was the more inexcusab'e. 

Const. O Ramble! this our better genius xiath 

invented the most notable plot I Such a net is 

laid for the justice ! — it will at once entangle him, 
and disentangle us. Mr. Hogshead here is to play 
his part too. 

Ramh. I am sorry we cannot do without him ; for, 
should there be any claret in his way, he 'd disap- 
point the whole affair for one bottle. . 

Sot, Not for the best Burgundy in France. 

lady hath won my heart by one bumper. ^By ^ 

the pleasures of drinking, madam, I like you more 
than your whole sex put together. There is no 
honesty in man or woman that will not 
nesty ia tried in wine as gold is in the fire. Madam, 
you have made a conquest of me : I *11 drink yoa 
health as long as I can stand, and that s as long as 
reasonable woman can require. 
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Hi7. I am exceedingly proud of my conquest over 
a man of Mr. Sotmore's good sense. 

Const* U pon my word you may — you are the first 

oinaii, I believe, he ever was civil to. 

Sot* It was because they none of them had your 
merit — a parcel of tea-drinking sluts.— — If I had a 
daughter that drank tea I would turn her out of 
doors. The reason that men are honester than wo- 
men is, their liquors arc stronger : if the sex were 
bred up to brandy and tobacco, if they all liked 
drinking as well as you seem to do, madam, I should 
turn a lover. 

Rainb* Why, Constant, such anotlier compliment 
would make thee jealous. 

IIU. U pon my word he hath reason already ! 

Sot* Madam, I like you ; and if a bottle of Bur- 
gundy were on one side and you on the other, I do 
not know which I should choose. 

Const* Thou would’st choose the bottle I am sure. 

Rmnh, But I long to hear this conspiracy. 

Sot, Then it must be below. I strictly forbid any 
secrets to be told but at the council-table. The rose 
is ever understood over the drinking-room, and a 
glass is the surest turnkey to the lips. [phers. 

Const* That’s contrary to the opinion of philoso- 

Sot. Of the sober ones ^ may ; but all your wise 
philosophers were a set of the most drunken dogs 
alive. I never knew a sober fellow but was an ass 

-and your ass is the soberest of all animals. 

Your sober philosophers and their works have been 
buried long ago. I remember a saying of that great 
jihilosopher and poet, Horace, who wrote in Faler- 
nian instead of ink 

No verses last can long escape the night, 

Which tlic dull scribbling water-drinkers write. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT IV. — SCENE I. — Squeezum, Quill. 

Sqmez. You delivered my letter! 

Quill* Yes, an’t please your worship, I left it at 
the cotfee-house where she directed me. 

Sqmez* Very well. Quill. 

Quill, Sir. 

Squeex* 1 think I may trust thee with any secret — 
and what I am now going to tell will sliow thee 

what a confidence I put in thee. In short. Quill, 

I suspect my wife — — • 

Quill* Of what, sir! 

Squeet, I am afraid that I am not the only person 
free with her, and that 1 am free of the corporation 
of cuckolds. [rations in England. 

Quill. Then your worship is free of all the corpo- 

Squeex* Now thou knowest that there are very 
wholesome laws against cuckoldorn : the advantage 
of a man’s horns is, that he may shove his wife out 
of doors with them. 

QuilL And that is no inconsiderable advantage. 

Squeez* But there must be a discovery first. It is 
not enough that a man knows himself to be a cuck- 
old ; the world must know it too. He that will 
keep his horns in his pocket must keep his wife in 
his bosom ; therefore, Quill, as it is in your power 
to observe my wife, I assure you a very handsome 
reward on her conviction ; for I begin to find that 
if I do not discover her she will shortly discover me, 
or ruin me by bribing her to hold her tongue. It is 
not a little gold will make a gag for a woman. 

Quill, Sir, I shall be as diligent as possible. 

Squeez, Aiid I as liberal on your success. 

[Exit Squeezum. 

SCENE II. 

Qutu( solus ). Indeed, justice, that bait will not do. 
1 know you too well to trust to your liberality. 


Your wife will reward services better than you. 
Besides, I have too much honour to take fees on 
both sides. And since I am her pimp in ordinary. 
I'll go like an honest and dutiful servant, and dis- 
cover this conspiracy : for should she once be turned 
out of the family, 1 should make but a slender mar- 
ket of this close-fingered justice, whose covetousness 
would suffer no rogues to live but himself. 

SCENE III. — The Constable's lionise* — Ramble, 
Constant. 

Ramh, This little mistress of yours is the most 
dexterous politician, if that drunken puppy doth not 
disappoint us. 

Const* Never fear him ; he hath cunning enough ; 
and there hath been so long a war in his head be- 
tween wine and his senses, that they seem now to 
have come to an agreement that be is never to be 
quite ill tliem, nor ever quite out of them ; his life 
is one continued scene of being half drunk. 

Ramb. Well, as we can be of no farther use in 
the aifiiir, but must stay here and expect the issue, 
prithee tell me wliat hath become of you these three 
long years since you quitted the service of the East 
India company, and came over to England with 
Sotmore ! 

Co7ist. Why, at my first return to England, the 
prospect of war was in every one’s eye ; and not 
only the reports of the people, but the augmentation 
of the troops, assured us of its approach ; upon which, 
I resolved to embark my small remains of fortune in 
the service of my country, and obtained the same 
commission on that occasion which I had epjoyed 
in the Indies. My history is not very full of adven- 
tures. I continued therein till the reduction, when 
1 shared the fate of several unhappy brave fellows, 
and was sent a begging with a red coat on my back. 

Ramh, It is the faculty of the cloth to be ragged. 
Red is as apt to be ragged as white to be soiled. It 
is commonly the fate of our brave soldiers to bring 
home ragged clothes as well as colours, and both are 
rewarded by Westmirister-hall — the one is hung up 
ill it, and the other is locked up safe by an order 
from it; for. Heaven be praised! the gaols are 
always open hospitals for us. 

Const The only happiness which hath attended 
me since my return is my having contracted an inti- 
macy with that young lady whom you saw here, 
which hath proceeded so far, that last night we had 
appointed to meet, in order to our marriage ; hut as 
I was just arrived at the place, a woman well dressed 
was attacked in the street by a ruffian. I imme- 
diately flying to her assistance, the fellow quitted 
her, and left me alone in the possession of the watch, 
who early this morning carried me before justice 
Squeezum, and by him I was committed hither. 

Ramb. What, did she appear against you! 

Cmist* No ; they said she was ill of some bruises 
she had received, but desired I might be kept in 
custody till the afternoon, at which time she would 
appear against me. But, by what Hilaret hath told 
us, and by some methods which have been used to 
extort money from me, I am inclined to fancy it all 
a contrived piece of villany of the justice, and not 
of the woman’s, as I at first imagined. 

Ramb. Be assured of it,— if there be roguery, the 
justice hath the chief part in it. But comfort yo\ir- 
self with the expectation of revenge ; for I think he 
cannot possibly escape the net we have spread, unless 
the devil have more gratitude than he is reported 
to have, and will assist his very good friend at a 

crisis. . . . , , 

Const But what do you intend m England^ where 

you have no friends 1 
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Ramb* I know not yet whetlier I have or no» I 
eft an old father here, and a rich one. He thought 
ht to turn me out of doors for some frolics, which it 
is probable, if he yet lives, he may have forgiven me 
by this. But what 's become of him I know not; for 
I have not heard one word of him these ten years. 

Const. I think you have been vastly careless in 
neglecting him so long. 

Ramb. 'Tis as I have acted in all affairs of life ; 
my thoughts have ever succeeded my actions : the 
consequence hath caused me to reflect when it was 
too late. I never reasoned on what I should do, but 
what I had done ; as if my reason had her eyes be- 
hind, and could only see ba(;kwards. 

SCENE IV. — Ramble, Constant, Staff. 

fitaff. Here ’s a letter for your honour. 

Ramb. [Head^ iV.] Ay, this is a letter, indeed! 

Const. AVhat is it ! 

Ramb. My freedom, under a sign-manual from 
the queen of these regions. 

Cofist. Explain. 

Ramb. Then, sir, in plain English, without cither 
trope or figure, it is a letter from tlie justice’s wife, 
with an order to the constable for my liberty. — 

[Reads\ “ Sib,— I was no sooner recovered of the fright 
vhich that umuaunorly friend of yours rx'nisioncd, than I have 
performed my promise. You will find me at home: the con- 
stable hath orders by the bearer to acquit you.” 

Here’s good-nature for you! — [AVwei the letter .] — • 
Thou dear wife of a damned rogue of a justice, I fly 
(o thy arms. 

Const. Heark’ee! suppose you brought her to be 
a witness to our design — and— here, take this letter 
of assignation from the justice to Hilaret ; it will 
give your discovery credit. 

Ranih. An admirable thought ! I fly to execute 
it, De.ir Constant, good morrow. I hope, when 
next we meet, we shall meet 

In happier climes, and on a safer sliore. 

Where no vile justice shall invade us more. 

Const. Success attend you. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — A Tavern. — Squef.zum, Drawer. 

Sgueez. No woman been to inquire for Mr. Jones? 

j5raw. Sir, I know of none ; but I ’ll ask at the 
bar, if you please. 

Squeez. Do — and leave word, if any such comes, 
to show her up hither. I have no reason to doubt 
her company, but I am impatient for it. I protest 
this woman hath revived the vigour of youth in me ; 
sure, I must have over-reckoned my years ! 1 cannot 
be above forty-nine at the most. I wish this dear 
girl was come. I am afraid I did wrong in giving 
her those five shillings, in a purse worth above two 
shillings more, which who knows but she may be 
spending on some bully, who will perhaps send an- 
other present to me in return t 

SCENE VI. — Squeezum, Hilaret. 

Squeez. Oh! are you come — you little, pretty, 

dear, sweet rogue ? 1 have been waiting for you 

these— — these four hours at least. 

HU. Young lovers are commonly earlier than 
their appointment. 

Sgueez. Give me a kiss for that — Thou shalt find 

me a young lover, a vigorous young lover too. 

Hit me a slap in the face, do ^Bow-wow ! Bow- 
wow I I ’ll eat up your clothes. Come, what will 

YOU drink t White or red? Women love while 

best. Boy, bring half a pint of mountain. 

Come, sit down ; do sit down. Come, now Jet 

us hear the story how you were first debauched.— 


Come — that I may put it down in my history at 
home. I have the history of all the women’s ru.n 
that ever I lay with, and I call it, the histoky of 

MY OWN TIMES. 

HU, I ’ll warrant it is as big as a church bible. 
Squeez, It is really, of a good reputable size. ] 
have done execution in my time. 

HU. And may do execution still. [Lion, score. 
Roy. [WitlwiU]. Half a pint of mountain in the 
Squeez, Well — But now let me have the history 
— Where did your amour begin ? — at church, I war- 
rant you. More amours begin at church than end 
there. — Or, perhaps, you went to see the man of 
war — Going to see sights hath ruined many a woman. 
No wonder children are lovers of them, since so 
many owe their being to them. 

Ilil. [>4«iV/c.] 1 thank you for that remembrance ; 
I had forgot my lover. Ay, sir, it was there in- 

deed I saw him first ; that was the fatal scene of our 
interview. 

Squeez. Well, and was the amour managed by 
letter, or by word of mouth ? 

HU. By letter, sir. 1 believe he writ two quires 
of paper to me before I would |eiid him an answer : 

I returned him several unopened, and then several 
others opened — But at last he obtained an answer. 

Squeez. Well, and after your answer, what fol- 
lowed then? [as 1 had answered his letter. 

HU. Oh I he thought himself sure of me as soon 
Squeez. Ay, I have always observed in my amours 
that when 1 received an answer 1 never failed of 
the woman; a woman follows her letter infallibly. 
Well, and what did he say in the second letter? 

HU. Oh ! he swore a thousand fond things : that 
his love should last as long as his life ; that his whole 
happiness depended on me — and a vast deal of that 
nature. [find whoring is as methodical as the law. 
Squeez. Ay, ay, just as I have done myself. 1 
HU. And I fancy as tedious with you, cld gen- 
tleman. [Asithu 

Squeez. AVell, and how many letters did you 

write to him, eh! before [couragement. 

HU. Not many. He did not want much en- 
Squeez. Then, passing over the rest of the suit, let 
us come to the last fatal meeting. 

HU. It was of a Sunday morning. 

Squeez. Right. My old method : when other 
people are gone to church. 

Ilil. In an exceeding hot day. 

Squeez. May or June ? — Women and cherries are 
commonly gathered in the same montli. 

Ilil. 1 was fatigued with walking in the garden, 
and retired to an arbour to repose myself ; guess 
what was my surprise when I found the dear per- 
fidious liad conveyed himself thither before me. 

Squeez, A sly dog! My old way again. An am- 
bush is as useful in love us war. 

HU. At my first entrance he pretended a surprise 
at seeing me unexpectedly ; but, on my questioning 
him how and with what design he had conveyed 
himself there, he immediately threw off the cloak 
and confessed all ; he flew to me, caught me in his 
arms with the most eager raptures, and swore the 
most violent love and eternal constancy. I in the 
greatest agony of rage repelled him with my utmost 
force ; he redoubled his attacks, I slackened my re- 
sistance ; he entreated, I raved ; he sighed, I cried ; 
he pressed, I swooned ; he — . 

Squeez. Oh! — I can bear no longer, my angell 
my paradise! my honey-suckle ! my do*cl 

HU, What do you mean, sir 1 riingl 

Squeez. I mean to eat you up, to swallow yo** 
down, to squeeze you to pieces. 

HU. Help 
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SCENE VII. — Squeezum, Hilaret, Sotmore. 
Sot Hey-day! what in the devil's name is heret 

J ustice Squeezum ravishing a woman ! 

llih Oh! for Heaven’s sake, sir, assist a poor, 
forlorn, hapless maid, whom this wicked man hath 
treacherously seduced, 

Squeez. Oh lud ! Oh lud! 

Sot, 1* ie upon you, Mr. Squeezum ’ you who arc 
a magistrate, you who are the preserver and executor 
of our laws, thus to be the breaker of them ! 

Sqwez, Can’st thou accuse mel 
mi. You know too well how barbarously you 
have used me. h'or pity's sake, sir, secure him ; do 
not let him escape till we send for a constable. If there 
be any law for a justice, I am resolved to hang him. 

Sqiiaez. Oh lud ! Avhat shame have 1 brought my- 
self to I that ever I should live to see this day I 
Sot. If thou hadst stood to thy bottle like an 
honest fellow, this had never happened; but you 
must go a-whoriiig, Avith a |K)x to you, at your years 
too; Avith these spindle slianka, that Aveozle face, 
that crane’s neck of a body. Who AvOuld have inia- 
gim*d that such an old Avithcred may-pole as thou 
art shouhl attempt Jo fall on a Avomant AVhy, 
thou Avilt be the ‘diversion of the AVhole town. — 
(Irub-street Avill dine a month on your account. Thou 
Avilt be ushert^d to 'I'yburn Avith more pomp than 
Alexander Avas ushered into llabylon. Justice never 
triuinplis so universally as at tlie execution of one 
of lier o^vn officers. [innocent. 

Squeez. Sir, if there be truth on earth, I am as 
Sot. All the innocence on earth Avill not save you 
- — A man doth not ahvays draAV the rope by the 
Aveight of his sins. Your innocence Avill not Jicquit 
you in a court of justice against her oath; and AA'hen 
you come to the galloAvs it Avill be vain to plead 
your innocence. All’s fish that conies to the net 
there. The galloAvs so seldom gets its due, that it 
never parts Avith Avhat it gels. 

HU. Can yon pretend to innocencel Was not 
this gentleman an eyc-Avitness to your rudeness, * to 
the injuries jou oli’ored met 

Sot. Ay, ay, 1 can swear to the rape Avith as safe 
a conscience as 1 can drink a glass of Avinc. 

Squeez. I see I am betrayed ; I am caught in my 
own trap. There is but one Avay to esea|)c, Avhieh 
is the AV'ay I have opened to otliers. [Aside.] I see, 
madam, your design is to extort money from me. 

I am too well acquainted Avith the laAvs to contend : 

I hope you Avill be reasonable : for I am poor. Aery 
poor, I assure you ; it is not for men of my honesty 
to be rich. 

HU, Sir, if you would give me millions it should 
not satisfy my revenge 1 — you should be hanged for 
an (?xample to others. 

Squeez. Here 's a cruel wretch ! Avho prefers my 
blood to my gold, which is almost my blood. 

Sot. Ilcy-day ! what vehicle is this 1 a vinegar- 
bottle t— — half a pint, by J upitcr! Why, thou sneak- 
ing rascal, canst thou pretend to honesty when this 
dram glass hath been found upon thee I Were I 
thy judge, or thy jury, this very sneaking vehicle 
should hang thee Avithout any other evidence. But 
come, since your are to be hanged, I’ll drink one 
bumper to your good journey to the other Avorld ; — 
you Avill find abundance of } our acquaintance, whom 
you have sent before you. And now I'll go call the 
drawer to fetch a constable* 

Squeez, Hold, hold, sir! for mercy sake do not 
expose me so. Will nothing content you, madam I 
Hit Nothing but the rigour of the law. Sir, I 
beseech you lose no time# but send for the constable 
Immediately. 

Squeez. I’ll do anything — I'll consent to any terms. 


HU. The constable I 'the constable ! 

Squeez. Stay, dear sir; I’ll give you a hundred 
guineas — I'll do anything, 

HU. Remember your vile commitment of two 
gentlemen this morning ; but I Avill revenge the 
injuries of my friends. Sir, I beseech you send for 
the officers. 

Squeez. One is already dismissed from his confine* 
ment, the other shall be dismissed immediately , 
lUi. It is too late. 

Sot. Heark’ee, sir, will you leave off Avhoriug and 
take to drinking for the future"! 

Squeez. I’ll leave them off both. 

Sot, Then you shall be hanged ; hut if you will 
commence honest felloAv, and get drunk every day 
of your life. I’ll intercede Avith this lady that on your 
acquitting the gentleman you shall be acquitted 
yourself. 

Squeez. I'll do anything — I’ll quit anything. 

Sot. Madam, let me persuade you to be merciful 
this time to this unfortunate and undutiful servant 
HU, Sir, I can deny you nothing. [of justice. 
Squeez. Get me a pen and ink ; I'll send an order 
to bring him liither, and discharge him instantly. 

Sot. UraAver, bring pen, ink, and paper, and a 
bottle of old port. 

Squeez. \to IHl.\ And could you have had the con- 
science to have sworn against a poor old man 1 
Sot. Faith i ’twas a little cruel. Could you have 
had the heart to see him swinging like a gibbeted 
skeleton I Could you have served up such a dry 
dish to justice The body of one of her own chil- 
dren toot But here 's the paper. Come# sir, 

Avritc his discharge and your own. 

[Squeezum writest Sotmore a7td IIilaret advance.l 
Sot. You have managed this matter so well, that 
I shall have an ()})inion of your sex's understanding 
ever after. 

HU. Let a Avoman alone for a plot, Mr. Sotmore* 
Sot Ay, madam, a Avoman that Avill* drink a 
bumper, Wine is the fountain of thought ; and 
Tlie more wc driuk, the more wo ilunk. 

It is a (jiicstion with me, Avhether wine hath done 
more good or jdiysic harm in the Avorld. I would 
have every apothecary’s shop in the town turned 
into a tavern, [the more you Avill require of the otlier. 
HU, I am afraid the more you have of the one, 
Sot It is their drugs that debauch our wine. Wine 
ill itself is as innocent as water, and physic poisons 
both. It is not the juice of the grape, but of the 
drug, Uiat is pernicious. IjcI me advise you, madam- 
leave off your damned adulterated Avater, your tea, 
and take to Avinc. It will paint your face better 
than vermilion, and put more honesty in your 
heart than all the sermons you can read. I’ll intro- 
duce you to some clubs of my acquaintance, a set of 
honest felloAVS, that live in the clouds of tobacco, 
and know no home but a tavern. 

Sqtieez. This letter, sir, will produce the gentle- 
man immediately. 

Sot Here, drawer— let this letter be sent whither 
it is directed. Come, honest justice, our acquaint- 
ance hath an odd beginning, but wc may be yery 
good companions soon. Let us sit down, and expect 
our friend in the manner it becometh us. Remember 
what you have bargained to do every day of your 
life and the obligation shall be da.ted from this hour. 
Come, sit thee down, honest publican, old justice 
merchant. [They si7.] Here’s a healtli to the pro- 
pagation of trade, thy trade 1 mean, to the increase 
of Avhores and false dice ! Thou art a coilectOr of the 
customs of sin, and he that Avould sin with impunity 
must have thy permit. Come, pledge me, old boy 

3 K . 
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If thou leavest one drop in the glass, thou shalt go 
to gaol yet, by this bottle. 

t^eez, I protest, sir, your hand is too bountiful ; 
you will overcome me with wine. 

SoU Well, and I love to see a magistrate drunk ; 
it is a comely sight. When Justice is drunk she 
cannot take a bribe. 

Sqneez, Do you not remember how the Athenians 
punished drunkenness in a magistrate 1 

Sat, And do not I know lliat wc have no such 
Athenian law among usi We puiiisli drmikenness, 
as well as other sins, only in the lower sort. Drink, 
like the game, was intended for genl lemon, — and 
no one should get drunk who cannot go homo in a 
coach. Come, madam, it is your glass now. [to it. 
Ilil, Dear sir! I beg you would not compel me 
Sot, By Ihis bottle, but I will — I’ll ravish thee to 
it before the justice’s face. Come, it will be better 
for you than tea ; you will not be obliged to sculk 
away and take a dram after this. Como, drink the 
justice’s health, as a token of amity. The justice is 
a good honest drunken fellow. But let me give you 
some wholesome advice. [To tfie Jmtice,\ Leave 
off fornicating ; leave the girls to the hoys, and stand 
to thy bottle ; it is a virtue becoming our years ; and 
don’t be too hard on a wild honest young rake. 
Thou hast committed a couple of the prettiest boys 
today; don’t do so any more. Be as severe as 
you please to whores and gamesters that offer to 
act without your licence : but if ever you grant a 
warrant for a friend of mine again, you shall not 
only drink the wine, but cat the bottle too. Come, 
here’s your health, in hopes of your amendment; 
thou shalt pledge thy own health in a bumper. — 
Here, boy, bring up a gallon of wine. 

Squeez, Not a drop more. 

dt, A drop! confound the name! Come, empty 
your glass ; the lady is a-rlry. 

Sqv,eez, This is worse than a prison. [ Drink, I say. 
Sot, You w’ill get out of this with paying less fees. 
Squeez. Well — since I must. 

Sot. Come, we’ll have a song in praise of drinking. 
I’ll sing the stanzas, and you shall bear the chorus. 

SONG. 

Lot a set of sober asses Whence poets are long-liv’d 

Rail against the joys of drink* so ; 

ing, ’Twas no other main, 

Wliile water, tea, Than brisk Chanipaigne, 

And milk agree. Whence Venus was deriv’d 

To set cold brains a thinking. too. 

Power and wealth Power and wealth, &c. 

Beauty, health, When Heaven in Pandora's 

Wit and mirth in wine are l,nx 

crown* d ; All kind of ill had sent us, 

Joys abound. In a merry mood. 

Pleasure u found, A botdo of good 

Only where the glass goes Was cork’d up, to content us. 

round. Power uud wealih, 

'Tlie ancient sects on happi* All vir lues wine is nurse to. 

Of every vice destroyer ; 

A1 1 differ d in opinion. Gn es dullards wit. 

But wiser rules Makes just the eit. 

Of modern schools Truth forces from tlio lawyer. 

In wine fix her dominion. Power and wealth, &c. 

Power .Dd wealth. &c, wine our joy, a Bowing. 
Wine gives the lover vigour, ^are and sorrow drown- 

It makes glow the cheeks of . 

Who mils at the bowl 

Makes poets write, Is a Turk in’s soul. 

And soldiers fight, a Christian ne’er should 

And friendship do its duty. hinT. 

Power and wealth, &c. Power and wealth, &c. 

Wine was the only Helicon, 

SCENE VIII. — Squeezum, Hilaret, Sotmore, 
Constant, Staff, 

Const* My Hilaret ! my dear ! 

HU, My Constant 1 

Sot, Give you joy, dear Constant, of your liberty. 
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Const, Thank you, dear Sotmore, to you I am 
partly obliged for it; Ramble and I will make you 
amends : we’ll give you six nights for this. 

Sot. Where is he 1 

Const. , Very safe ; be not concerned about him. 
HU, Well, sir, since our affair is ended there? is 
the purse yon presented me this morning. As I 
have not performed your expectations one way, I’ll 
give you what 1 l>elieve you did not expect — your 
money again. It is unopened, I assure you. 

Squeez. 'Thou art welcome, however. 

Sot. Come, gentlemen, be pleastul to take every 
man his chair and liis glass ; we will dedicate one 
hour or two to drinking, I am resolved. 

Squeez. Eirst we will sacrifice to justice. Mr. 
Constable, do your duty. 

Stnjf. Come in there. 

SCENE IX. — Squeezum, Hilarf.t, Sotmore, Con- 
stant, Staff, Assistants. — The Assistants seize 
Constant, Hilaret, ctnd Sotmore. 

Squeez. Seize those people in the king’s name— 
I accuse that woman and that man of conspiring to 
swear a rape against me. 

Sta^. It is ill vain to contend, gentlemen. 

HU. Oh, the villain! 

Squeez. [To Sot.] The next letter you extort, sir, 
be sure to examine the contents, [honest < 

Sot. Thou rascal! will not even wine make thee 
Squeez. Ob.serve, gentlemen, how abusive he is ; 
but I’ll make an example of you all : 1 ’ll prosecute 
you to the utmost severity of the law. Mr. Con- 
stable, convey the prisoners to your house, whence 
you shall have orders to bring them before a justice. 
Sot. And art thou really in earnest 1 
Squeez. You shall find I am, sir, to your cost. 

Sot. Then I have found one man with whom I 
would not drink a glass of wine. 

Stuff. (!omc, gentlemen, you know the way to my 
house. I am particularly glad to see your honour 
[fo S otmore], and will accommodate you in the best 
maimer I can. 

Cmist. 1 am too well acquainted with misfortune 
to repine at any : but how shall I bear yours, my 
Hilaret 1 [will lighten mine. 

Hil. The less you seem to bear, the more you 
Sot, 1 must give the justice one wish. — May 
Heaven rain small beer upon thee, and may it cor- 
rupt thy body till it is as putrefied as thy mind ! 
iJil. One blessing only may Heav’n leave thy life, 
May it take all things from thee — but thy wife ! 

ACT V.— SCENE I.— Politic’j House. 
Politic [sohis]. Sure, never child inherited less 
of a father’s disposition than mine ; her mother cer- 
tainly played me foul in the begetting her ; I, who 
have been my whole life noted for sobriety, could 
never have given being to so wild a creature. I be- 
gin to recollect having seen a tall half-pay officer at 
my house formerly ; nor do I think the girl unlike 
him. I am sure she hath ever been wild enough to 
have had any officer in the kingdom for her fathei 
Nature hath been kind to the male of all creatures 
but man. The bull, the horse, the dog, are not en- 
cumbered even with their own offspring ; that care 
falls only to the females : hut man, when once a 
gabbling priest hath chattered a few mischievous 
words over him, is bound to have and to hold from 
that day forward all the brats his wife is pleased to 
bestow on him. Yet I must own the girl hath been 
ever dutiful to me till she became acquainted with 
this cursed fellow in a red coat. Why should red 
have such charms in the eyes of a woman 1 
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Raman senate kept their armies abroad, to prevent 
their sharing in their lands at home ; we should do 
tlie same, to prevent their sharing in our wives. A 
tall lusty fellow shall make more work for a rnulwife 
in one winter at liome than he can for a surgeon in 
ten summers abroad, 

SC'ENE li. — P olitic, Faithful. 

Pol. Well, any news of my daughter yeti 

Faith. No, sir; but there is some news from the 
secretary’s ollice ; a mail is arrived from Holland, 
and you will have the contents of it in one of the 
evening papers. 

Pol. Very well! I must be patient. I think we 
have three mails logetlier now; I am not satisfied 
at all with the affairs in the north : the northern 
winds have not blown ns any go(al lately; the 
clouds arc a little darker in the east too than I could 
wish them. 

SCENE III. — Politic, UAimLE. 

Pol. Mr. Dabble, good morrow. 

Bah. Are the mails come ini 

Pol. Just arrived. 

Bah, I have not s^jpt one wink for reflecting on 
what you told me last night ; perhaps this Dutch 
mail may give some insight into those afiairs. But 
what says the Eying Post ? 

Pol. I have had no time to read it yet ; I wish 
you would. I have only read, the London Journal, 
the Country .Tournal; the Weekly Journal, Applcbee’s 
Journal, the British Journal, the British Gazetteer, 
the Morning Post, the Coffee-house Morning Post, 
the Daily Post, the Daily Post-Boy, the Daily Jour- 
nal, the Daily Courant, the Gazette, the Evening 
Post, the Whitehall Evening Post, the London 
Evening Post, and the St. James’s Evening Post, 
So, if you please, begin the liVing Post. 

Dab. [ren(h.\ “ Moscow, January the 5th. We 
learn from Constantinople that affairs continue still 
in the same douhtful way : it is not yet known what 
course our court will take. 'I'he Empress, having 
been slightly indisposed the other day, took the air 
in her own coach, and returned so well recovered 
that she ate a very hearty supper.” — 

Pol. Hum ! — There is no mention of the supper 
in any other papers. 

Bab. ” Berlin, January the 20th, We hear daily 
murmurs here concerning certain measures taken by 
a certain northern potentate ; but cannot certainly 
learn either who that potentate is, or wliat are the 
measures which he hath taken ; meantime w'e are well 
assured that time will bring them ;dl to light.” 

Pol. Pray read that last over again. 

Bab. “ Meantime, we are well assured that time 
will bring them all to light.” 

Pol. Hum! hum! 

Bab. “ Marseilles, January the 18th. The affairs 
in regard to Italy continue still in the same uncer- 

Pol. Hum ! [tain condition.” 

Bab. The talk of a large embarkation still runs 

Pol. Hum I [high.” 

Dab, “ The Spaniards continue still encamped 
near Barcelona.” 

Po?. Hum! [Shakes his head. 

Bab. ** And everything seems tending to a rup- 
ture. Meantime we expect the return of a courier 
from Vienna, who, 'tis generally expected, will bring 
the news of a general pacification.” 

Pol. All is well again ! 

JDab. I like this, and some other papers, who dis- 
appoint you with good news. Where the beginning 
of a paragraph threatens you with war, and the lat- 
ter part of it ensures you peace. 

Pol, Please to read on. 


Dab, “ However, notwithstanding these assur* 
inccs, ’tis doubted by most people, whether the 
said courier will not rather bring a confirmation of 
the war: but this is all guess-work, and till such 
time as we see an actual hostility committed we 
must leave our readers in the same uncerta in state 
we found them.” 

Pol. Hum I tlicre is no certainty to be come at, 
I find ; it may be eitlier peace or war. 

Bab. Though, were I to lay a wager, I should choose 
war; for, if you observe, we are twice assured of 
that, whereas we liave only one affirmation on the 
side of peace — but stay, perliaps the next paragrapli, 
which is dated from Fontainbleau, may decide the 
question. “Fontainbleau, January 23. Yesterday 
his majesty went a hunting, to-clay he hears an opera, 
and to-morrow he hears mass.” 

Pol. I don’t like that; hearing mass is seldom 
the forerunner of good ncAvs. 

Bab, ” It is observable that cardinal Fleury— ” 

Pol. Ay, now for it. 

Dab. ” It is observable that cardinal Fleury hath, 
for several days last past, been in close conference 
with the minister of a certain state, which causes 
various speculations : but, as we do not know what 
was the matter in debate, we cannot say what may 
be the eonsequence thereof. Meantime we cannot 
lielp observing that it hath occasioned some people 
to put on very serene looks, w'ho had worn cloudy 
ones for some time before ; some imagine, on com- 
paring this with the news from Marseilles, that a 

war will bo unavoidable others, who are more 

peaceably inclined, are as strenuous advocates oil 
the other side. — AVe must refer the whole, to the de- 
termination of time, that great judge in worldly 
affairs, who never faila with his two-edged scythe to 
mow down the weeds which shadow over the secret 
counsels of state, and lay tlumi open to the naked 
eye of the diseerning politician.” 

Pol. Shall I beg to hour that over sigainl 
SCENE IV. — Politic, Dabhl)!:, Faithful. 

Bab. [reads,] “AVc must refer the whole to the 
determination,” &c. [Dab. continues reading. 

Faith. Oh, sir, Cloris hath brought the strangest 
news of my young mistress. 

Pol. Don’t interrupt us, blockhead. [ever. 

Faith. If you lose a moment, she may be lost for 

Pol. Sirrah ! peace. 

Faith. Sir, my young mistress, Miss llilarot, will 
be undone, ruined, hanged, if you do not assist her ; 
she ’s taken up for a rape. Oh ! my poor young 
lady I the sweetest, best-tempered lady sure that ever 
was born. Oh! that ever I should sec the day! 
And can you sit here, sir, reading a parcel of damned, 
confounded, lying nonsense, and not go to your 
daughter’s assistance 1 

Pol. Sure the fellow is possessed. 

Faith. Sir, your daughter is possessed — possessed 
by constables — she is taken up for a rape. 

Pol. My daughter taken np for a rape ! 

Faith. Yes, sir ; for ravishing a justice of peace. 

Pol. Sure some accident has touched the fellow's 
brain. 

Faith, Ay, sir, and it would touch yours top, if 
you had a grain of humanity in you— -Oh ! that I 
should live to sec my poor young lady in such a mis- 
fortune, . . [sible. 

Pol. A woman taken up for a rape — it is impos- 

Faith. They may sivear it though for all that — I 
know her to be as modest a good young lady as any 
in the kingdom ; hut what will not a set of rogues 
swear 1 Sir, I lived with Squeezum before I lived 
with you ; and know him to bo as great a villain a* 
any in the kingdom. Do, good sir come but with 

3K2 
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me to justice 'VTorthy’s : if you do not find your 
daufjfhter there, turn me away for a yagabond. 

Dab, I do remember, neighbour Politic, to have 
seen in some newspaper a story not very different 
from this. 

Pol. Nay, if you have seen it in a newspaper, it 
may probably have some truth in it; so, neighbour 
Dabble, you will excuse me ; I will meet you within 
an hour at the coffee-house, and there we will con 
f'er farther. 

SCENE V. 'Worthy’s JJoiwe. — W orthy, Isabella. 

Wor. Sure modesty is quite banished from the 
age we live in. There was a time when virtue car- 
ried something of a divine aw’e with it which no one 
durst attack ; but now the insolence of our youth is 
such, no woman dare walk the streets but those 
who do it for bread. 

Isa. And yet our laws, brother Worthy, arc as 
rigorous as those of other countries, and as well 
executed. 

War. That I wish they were ; but golden sands 
too often clog the wheels of J ustice, and obstruct her 
course : the very riches which were tlie greatest evi - 
dence of his villaiiy have too often declared the 
guilty innocent ; and gold hath been found to cut a 
halter surer than the slvarpest steel. 

Isa. AVell, 1 am resolved to take care how I ven- 
ture a step again after it is dark : I find the sun is 
the only guard to us women ; for however chaste 
the moon may be in herself, she takes but very little 
care of us. 

Wor. Put could the villain be very rudet 
Isa. As rude as so short a time w'ould permit. I 
would have given all I was worth in the world to 
have been here ; but, since I escaped, let us forget it. 

Wor. Forget ! by Heaven it shocks me ; that we, 
who boast as wholesome laws as any kingdom upon 
earth, should, by the roguery of some of tlieir execu- 
tors, lose all their benefit. I long to see the time 
when here, as in Holland, the traveller may walk 
unmolested, and carry his riches openly with him. 

SCENE YI. — Worthy, Isabella, Squeezum. 

Squeez. Mr. AVorthy, your humble servant. I 
come to wait on you on the Ktrangest picric of busi- 
ness. AVe arc brought to a fine pass indeed, when 
magistrates shall not be safe ; we are like to protect 
others when we cannot protect ourselves. 

Wor. AVhat is the occasion of all this passion, 
Mr. Squeezum t 

Sgueez. Occasion ! I have scarce power to tell you. 

I have discovered one of the most damnible conspi- 
racies, that hath been invented since the gunpowder 
treason plot. 

Wor. Nothing against the government, I hope. 
Sgnteez. Marry, but it is ; for that which is against 
the officers of the government is against the govern- 
ment. In short, sir, it is a conspiracy against mo, 
against myself. 'What do youthink, brother AVorthy, 
but that, moved and seduced by the instigation of 
the devil, a vile woman hath consj)ircd to swear a 
rape against met 

Wor. A rape against you ! foolish jade ! Why, 
your very face would acquit you — ^you have inno- 
cence in your looks, brother Squeezum. 

Squeex. I hope my character will acquit me against 
such an accusation. 

Wor. I think it ought ; a man whose character 
would not, is very unfit for that honourable commis- 
sion you bear. 

Squeex. True ! these slurs reflect on us all. The 
accusing a Inember is accusing the body. We 
should consider it may bo our own case. We should i 


stand by one another, as the lawyers do. I hope, 
brother, you will show me extraordinary justice ; 
and T assure you, should any affair of youra come 
before me, my partiality shall lean on your side. 

Wor. Partiality, sir ! I hope no cause of mine ever 
will require it. I assure you I shall do the strictest 
justice ; I believe you will not need more. 

Squeez. Sir, my case needs no more ; but I think 
it incumbent on us all to discountenance any pro- 
secution of ourselves on any account whatsoever. 

Wor. To discountenance it by the innocence of 
our lives is indeed laudable, but no farther. It is 
a cursed law which exempts the maker, or the exe- 
cutor of it, from its penalty. 

Squeez. Truly, brother AVorthy, I think the makers 
of laws and the executors of them should be 
free of them ; as authors and actors arc free of the 
playhouse. 

Wor. You are ludicrous, Mr. Squeezum. Eut 
let me tell you ho is the greatest of villains who 
hath the impudence to hold the sword of justice 
while he deserves its edge. 

Sqtieez. And let me toll you, brother AVorthy, lie 
is the greatest of fools who holds the sword of* jus- 
tice and hurts himself with it. c 

Isa. Brother, your servant ; my presence will 1) > 
very little necessary at this trial. 

SCENE VII. — AVorthy, Squeezum, Constant, 
Hilaret, Staff, Sotmork, Brazkncourt, Fire- 
ball, three Amstanis. 

Squeez. But here come the prisoners. — Brother 
AVorthy, this is the woman whom 1 accuse of this 
detestable fact; — the manner of it was this: I re- 
seived a letter in an unknown hand, appointing me 
to meet at a tavern, which out of pure good-nature 
I complied with; and upon my arrival found thet 
woman there alone, who, after a short discourse, 
laid hold of me and bawled out • on which that man 
there entered, and both threatened me, that unless I 
mmediately discharged that man [points to Const.] 
with another whom I had committed for notorious 
crimes, the woman should swear a rape against me. 
— This I am ready to swear. 

1. 2. Ass. And we are ready to swear. 

Wor. AVhat do you say, young woman, to this! 
You do not look like one whom I should suspect of 
such behaviour, [I confess. 

Ilil. That I did threaten him, as he says, indeed 
Wor. But did ho attempt any such tiling! 

mi. I can’t say he did, but 

Squeez. Do you hear this, brother AVorthy ! I 
think you have nothing to do but to make her mit- 
timus. 

Wor. And for what reason did you offer this ! 

Ilil. 1 offered it only to frighten him to the dis- 
charge of two gentlemen whom he had villanously 
committed to the custody of that constable. 

Wor. For what crimes do they stand committed, 
Mr. Constable ! 

Staff. For two rapes, an’t please your worship. 

Ilil. One of them on my account, — though 1 never 
swore the least thing against him. 

Wor. On your account ; I begin to be afraid he 
was unjustly committed indeed. 

Squeex. Now, sir, we shall proceed to blacken a 
-ittle the character of this woman. Call Mr. Brazen- 
court. Mr. Brazencourt, what do you know of this 
fine lady ! 

Brazen. I know nothing more of her than that 
I kept her half a year. 

Wor. Kept her in what capacity did you keep 

fieri 

Braten. In the capacity cf a whore, till I woa 
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obliged to turn her off for stealing four of my shirtfl^ 
two pair of'stockings, and my Common Prayer Book. 
Sqtieez. Call Captain Fireball. 

Wor, Captain Fireball, pray do you know any 
harm of that person there I 

Fire. Harm of her! ay, and so doth my surgeon 
too. She came to me from Major Brazencourt. I 
kept her two months. 

}TiL Sir, I beseech you to hear me. 

Wor. By and by. You must not interrupt them. 
— Go on. Did you lose anything by her too ! 

Fire. No, but I got something by her, which 
made my surgeon get something by me. I love to 
Tiprcss myself in modest terms, but I believe you 
all know what I mean. [farther presently. 

Squeez. Call Mr. Drury. We shall blacken her 
Wor. Indeed, you need not ; let us hear no more : 
fur her sake I will never put confidence in an inno' 
cent countenance again. Well, woman, can you s^y 
anything for yourself] 

llfl. Oh 1 that I could hide myself for ever from 
the world, and never from this hour behold the sun 
again ! [held by others too. 

Wor. Indeed, button shall, madam, and be be- 
Const. Come to my bosom, thou dearest, sweet- 
est, loveliest ; hide thy sorrows tliere. Death only 
sliall tear thee from my arms again. Death! — hell 
its('lf cannot have a torment equal to seeing one tear 
of thine, 

Sot. Ileark’ee, justice ; 1 belic^vo thou art honester 
than thy brother: 1 am sure thou can’st not bo a 
greater rogue : if thou wilt act the right part, ae([uit 
us, and send tliat villain to prison. 

SCENE Ylll. — WouTiiY, SQiJiiiiziJM, Constant, 
lIiLAUET, SoTMOiiE, STAif, Coiistubles, Assistauts, 
Politic, Faithful, Clohis. 

Faith, Now, sir, will you believe your own eyest 
Is not that your own daughter] <». 

Pol. It is indeed. Oh ! my unfortunate child ! 
Wor. Mr. Politic, your humble servant : I will but 
commit this woman to gaol, and then 1 will be at 
your command. 

Pol. Sir, you shall not be my humble servant ; nor 
will I be yours ; and if you commit my daughter to 
prison you are the worst of Turks, 

Wor. Your daughter, sir 1 
Pol. Yes, sir, my daughter, sir, 

HU. Oh ! my father ! [see thee in smdi a misfortune ! 
Jhl. My poor child! — That ever 1 should live to 
Wor, Is it possible, Mr. Politic, that this young 
lady is your daughter 1 

Pol. Yes, sir, it is us possible as that the Turks 
may come into «)ur part of Europe ; and I wish this 
may not be as sure as that. 

SCENE IX. — Worthy, Squeezum, Constant, 
Hilarft, Staff, Constables, Assistants, Politic, 
Faithful, Sotmore, Ci.oris, lUMiiLE, Mrs. 

Squeezum, Quill. 

Mrs. Sqtteez. Where is this glory of the bench 1 
this gallant justice ] this terror and example of sin t 
Do you know this hand, sir? Did yon write this 
assignation] You are a noble gentleman, truly, to 
make an appointment with a fine lady, and then 
bring her before a magistrate. 

Sqxiecz. O, my malignant stars! 

Wor. Mrs. Squeezum, what is the matter] 

Mrs. Sqwcz. Y'^ou, Mr. Worthy, I am sure will 
pity one who hath the misfortune to he married to 
a man who is as much a scandal to the commission 
he bears as you are an honour to it : my conscience 
hutli been too long hurthened with eoriniving at his 
rogueries. He, sir— he alone is guilty, and every 
one whom he hath accused is innocent. 

}Vor. 1 know not what to think ; 


Ramh. Sir, that fellow there, that butcher of jus- 
tice, is the greatest villain that ever was bom.— 
Being a little frolicsome last night with this lady, 
that constable seized us. ’Tis to me she is indebted 
for all this trouble; though Mr. Constable may 
claim some share, in not sutTcring us to depart at 
her desire. 

Mrs, Squeez. And Mr. Justice may claim a little^ 
who committed you to the constuble's house with- 
out any evidence, or even accusation. 

Ramb. That he might extort two liundred pounds, 
for which sum he offered to compromise the matter. 

Sqneez. Hcark'ee, madam, 1 shall be obliged to 
commit you to Bedlam. 

Mrs. Squeez. No, sir, I shall prevent you in that, 
as well as in your other designs ; your plot with Mr 
Quill, which the whole w'orld shall know ; you shall 
be divorced, sir, though not the way you desire. 

Squeez. Sir, 1 beseech you to hear no more. 

Wor. That, sir, I cannot grant. 

Ramh. Sir, I desire that you would read that 
letter, which he sent to tliis young lady whom he 
hath accused. 

Wor. “My little h()ne3'suckle, I will 

meet you within this lialf-hour at the Eagle. I hope, 
after what you have received from me to-day, you 
will not disappoint yours till then and ever after." 
— Did you write this letter, Mr. Squeezum] 

Squeez. No, sir, as I am ready to swear. 

Mrs. Squeez. Sir, 1 will swear it to be his hand. 

Faith. And so will I-— 1 lived with him a twelve- 
month, and therefore should know it. 

Q.uill. And I carried it to the lady. 

Sot. Come, come, justice, thou hast proof enough 
of her innocence. I will give you the word of a 
man of honour, which is more than the oaths of 
twenty such scoundrels as these, that she never in- 
tended more than to frighten him to the acquittal of 
Captain C'onstant here, whom he had unjustly com- 
mitted. 

Const. And offered to acquit for a sum of money. 

Wor. Captain Constant ! Is your name Constant, 

Const. At your service. [sir] 

Wor. Desire my sister to walk hither— I am more 
obliged to you than you know. 

Squeez. (‘ome, sir, this is only losing time. — I want 
the mittimus. 


JENE X.— WortiTy, Squf.f.zum, Ramble, Con- 
stant, Sotmore, IIilahet, Politic, Mrs. Squeez- 
um, Quill, Staff, Faithful, &c., Isabella. 

Wor. Sister, do you know this gcntloman] 

Isa. Captain Constant! It is happy for me that 

tlo 1 thank you, sir, for your generous rescue 

it night, whieli my fright at tliat time present# 
y acknowledging. 

Co 7 ist. Ainbwns it you, madam ? 

Ramb. My Isabella! 

Isa. Ha!— It is, it is my llamlde. 

Ramb. My touch deceives me not— it is my 
ouce moro ros.ore.l 

What Itickv .ini’* “in have contmuid this 
Ramb. Very hirky stars tliey appear now; but 
ey had a confounded ugly aspect some ime ago. 
l,a. Surprising 1 Brother, let that fellow he »e- 
ired He was the jicrson from whose hands this 
mtleman delivered me. [To riitF.BA..L 

Quill. I hope your worship will forgive me ; but 
hired those two men, by my master’s command, 
be evidences for him. 

War Surprising villany ! Secure them instantly i 
nd particularly that justice— whom I shall no 
mrpr treat as a gentleman, but as his villany hath 
eritod. Constable, 1 charge you with them all— 
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find let them be kept below in the parlour, whither 
1 will come immediately and sign their commitment. 

Squeez, Sir, you shall wish you liad dealt more 
favourably with me. 

R'or. Sir, your threatenings will not terrify me. 

Faith. Come, gentlemen, we'll be your safeguard. 

Mrs. Squerz. Pll follow tliec, like thy evil genius, 
till 1 have brought thee to that justice thou deservest. 

SCENE the la^t — Worthy, Ramblk, Constant, 

SOTMOHE, IIlLARET, ISABELLA, POLITIC. 

Ramh. My dear Isabella, I am so overjoyed at 
this unexpected meeting, that I do not ask for the 
safety of our treasure. .Since the sea has refunded 
Isabella, let it take the jewels. 

ha. The sea hath been even kinder than your 
wish ; it hath returned you both. 

Ramb. I should soon have forgotten that loss in 
having Isabella ; yet, for her sake, the treasure is 
welcome too. 

Wor. Mr. Politic, I am heartily concerned at this 
misfortune which hath befallen your daugliter. 

Ramb. Mr. Politic! By Heavens, his features 
are the same. Had you not a son, sir, once I 

Pol. Yes, sir, I had ; but I turned him out of 
doors, and believe he was hanged long ago. 

Ramb, Then I am his ghost, just arrived from the 
Indies. Wlien you turned me out of doors, I got 
admitted into the East India company’s service ; I 
changed my name in order to escape your discovery. 
And I hope you will now give us both your blessing. 

Pol. And are you really that wild follow, my son 1 

Ramb. 1 am that very identical wild person, I assure 
you. [ing or no, till I see Ikjw you are married. 

Pol. I don’t know whether I’ll give you my bless- 

Wor. Mr. Politic, I rejoice in the union of our 
families ; this lady, your son’s w ife, is my sister — 
and if fourscore thousand j)ounds can make the 
match agreeable to yon, it will be so. 

Pol. Hath the wild rogue made his fortune at 
last! Well, sou, I give you my blessing ; and my 
dear daughter, I give you joy ; and I liopc the boy 
will give it you, ay, and lasting, constant joy. If 
he dotli not make you a good husband. I’ll not own 
him : if he doth not make you blessed, he shall have 

ha. Sir, I doubt liiin not. [no blessing of mine. 

Ramb, Well, fath(;r, I have nothing more to ask 
of you, but in favour of rny friend captain Constant, 
whose love I am certain will complete tlie happiness 
of my sister. 

Wor. I think I have never been witness to such 
a complication of villany. Sir [to Constant], I 
assure you, and all of you, you shall have sufficient 
reparation for the injuries you have suffered. And, 
sir, by the character which I have had from my sister 
of that gentleman, I do not think your daughter can 
be better disposed of, let the difference of fortune be 
what it please. 

Ramb. Besides, though his estate be not equal 
now, it may become so, for no man hath a better 
insight into politics. 

Pol. Nay, if his studies bend that way, no man 
indeed can tell to what his estate may come. Had 
I known this sooner, ray doors should never h.avc 
been shut against him. Sir, I shall be glad to con- 
fabulate with you at my house — and if you should 
set your heart on my daughter, I do not believe I 
shall do anything to break it. 

Ramb, Nay, sir, there is no hour like the present: 
this hour hath proved lucky to your family. Give 
me leave to present your daughter to one, whom if 
she deserves, I shall be proud of calling her sister. 

Const. Ramble, you have crowned my obligations 
with a gift for dearer than the earth could prove. 

UH. I . uly wish you may always think so, captain. 


And now, papa, I hope you will pardon this night's 
sally to both me and poor Cl oris ; we. have been 
already sufficiently punished ; and, since the event is 
happy, imitate in this one thing the Turks, and con- 
sider it favourably, as it hath been prosperous. 

Pol. The Turks! I wish you wore better ac- 
quainted with them than in romances ; I hoi)e that 
gentleman will take care to instruct you in public 
affairs.— Well, Jack [to Ramble], I long to have 
some communication with you about the affairs of 
the Indies, and the posture of our trade there. I 
hope you left the Great Mogul in good health 

Ramb. Very slightly indisposed of a cold at my 
departure, 

Pol, I heartily forgive you all : so lot me see you 
all embrace one another. This is the comfort of 
age, Mr. Worthy. 

Sot. Let me embrace you all together. I have 
found this day two good women — and they have 
fallen to the share of my friends; and I will get 
drunk this night, if the spirit of wine will do it ; 
I'll drink to your hapi)iness, while you are enjoying 
it. 'While you are tasting the joys of Venus, I will 
swallow down the delights of Bacchus. I despair of 
cither of your company this *niontli yet — but the 
justice shall celebrate this night with me. Conu*, 
lionest ju<»tice. I have found one honest justice 
too [celebrated already 

Wor. Really, sir, I think you have sutlieii'iifly 

Sot. No, but I liave not. — And you, sir, will be 
drunk on your children’s wedding-night. 

Pol. I never drink anything but coffee, sir. 

Sot. Dairiii your coffi'e ! 

Ramb, Hot more, thou shalt have justice. ]Vlr. 
Worthy, I assure you, notwithstanding this humour, 
the world hath not an honester man. 

Wor. It is pity he should besot himself so. Vour 
character of him encourages me to employ sonu; 
labour in advising Jiim to quit so beastly a pleasure. 
Come, gentlemen, I desire you would celebrate this 
day at my house. To-morrow I will proceed to 
take all possible measures to your receiving satisfac- 
tion for your injuries, ami making public cxanude of 
80 great a villain : for the crimes of a magistrate give 
the greatest sanction to sin. 

No reverence that church or state attends. 
Whose laws the priest or magistrate oft'ends. 


EpII.OOUK spoken by MhS. YoVNOHit. 

At leni^h the dreadful hurricane is ended, 

And 1 and spouse are safe toj'ether landed. 

For, after all this mighty fuss about it. 

Our play hath ernled modestly without it. 

Hut, ladies, did not you too sympathise ? 

Iley ? pray, confess, do all your frowns arise 
Heeause so mucli of Rape and Rape we bussl ? 

Or is it that we Imc ^ 

Indeed, our poet, to oblige the age. 

Had brought a dreadful scene upon the stage ; 

Hut 1, perceiving what his muse would drive at. 

Told him the ladies never would connive at 
A downright actual rape unless in private. 

Hut notwithstanding what those poets tell us, 

Wim’«l think our beaux were such nigh-mettled follows 
Oh I may our youth, whose vigour is so parlous. 

To Italy \)e walV’d with Don Carlos 1 
There, should one victory hut give them scope, 

They would not leave one maiuenhead for the pope ; 
Or bhnuld some new pope Joan tlie chair pos.st!ss, 

They’d play the devil w itli her holine.ss. 

No nunnery one virgin shoaUl enclose. 

But new Rome fall by what the old arose. 

’Tw.is a strange doctrine that Lucrclia taught, 

Who on herself reveng’d her lover’s fault! 

Heathenish w retch I Tire pious Christian wife, 

Tlio’ ravish'd, still contents herself with lifo : 

So zealous from Hell-murder we refrain, 

We live, though sure of ravishing again. 

But may no fears of such a fate aflVight 
The beauteous kind spectators of to-night; 

Safe to your hu8l>andV arms mtiy you escape, 

And never know that dreadful thing, a rape 1 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES; 

OR, TUB 

LIFE AND DEATH OF TOM THUMB THE GBEAT. 

WITH THE ANNOTATIONS OF H. SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, 

FIRST ACTKO IN 1730, AND ALTERED IN 1731. 


H. ScRini.ERUs Secundus, his Preface. 

The town hath seldom been more divided in its opinion than 
conct'riiing the merit of the following sc-em^s. Whilst some 
publicly affirmed that no author could produce so line a piece 
Init Mr. P others have with as much veliemeuee in- 

eisted that no one could write auytiuuj; so bad but Mr. F . 

Nor can wo wonder at this dissension about its merit, when 
the learned world have not unanimously decidtsd even Ilia very 
nature of this tragedy. For though most of the universities in 
Europe have honoured it with the name of " Egregiuiii ct 
maxiiiii pretii opus, tragujdiis tarn antiquis quam liovis hmgo 
antijpouendum nay, Dr. B — lialh pronounced, Citnis 
.Encadem quam Seribleri istius traguMliam hanc credi- 
deriin, cujus autorem Scnei-am ipsum tradidisso hainl duhita- 
rlni and the great proic.ssor Hurmaii hath .styled Tom Thumb 
" Ilerouiu omnium tragicorum facile \)rinuipem nay, though 
it hath, among other languages, hetMi translaUal into Dutch, 
ami celebrated witli great applause at Am.^tertiam (^where bur- 
lesque never came) by thilitleof .Mynheer Vandcr Thumli, the 
burgomasters received it with that reverent and silent utleution 
which becometh an audience at a deep tragedy. Notwith- 
.stauding all this, there have not been wanting soine who hate 

ri-|ir<‘scnte<l these .scenes in a ludicrous light ; :iiid Mr. D 

hath been lieard to .say, with some concern, that he wondered 
a tragical ami Christian nation would permit a reiiresentation 
on its theatre so visibly d>‘sigued to ridicule and extirpate 
everything that is groat and solemn among us. 

This learned critic ami his followers were led into so great 
aa error hy that surreptitious and pirat cal copy which stole 
last \ear into the world : with what injustice arid prtyiidice to 
our author will be ackuowlf’dged, I hopi*, by every one who 
shall liapiuly peruse this genuine and origiirul eojiy. Nor can 
1 help remarking, to lln! great prai-.e of our author, that, how- 
e\er imperleet the former was, even titat faint resemhiauce of 
the true Torn Thumh cont.iiuetl sutlieieut beauties to give it a 
run of upw'ards of forty nights to the peditest audieuees. But, 
mitwithstaudiiig that applause whieh it iveehed from all the 
liest .mdges, it was as severely eeiisureri by .some frnv bad ones, 
and, I Itelieve rather maliciously than ignorantly, reported to 
ha\e be*;n intended a burlesrpre on the loitic.'.l parts of tragedy, 
and desigiKid to banish what we generally call line things troiii 
till* stage. 

Now, if I <-an set my country right in an affair of this im- 
]) aituiee, I shall lightly esteem any labour which it may cost. 
And this 1 the rather undertake, first, as it is indeed in some 
ii eaurre incumbeut on me to vindicate my.solf from that snr- 
n'titiiious copy before meulionc<l, published by some ili-meaii- 
itig people under my name ; secundly, as knowing myself 
iiion; eanable of doing justice to our author than any other 
man, as i have givrui myself more pains to airivo at a thorough 
uuderstaiuliiig of this little \)ieee, having fur ten years together 
read nothing eUe ; in which time, I think, 1 may modestly 

resume, with the help of my English dictionary, to compre- 
himd all thi? meanings of every word in it. 

But sliould any error of my pen awaken Glariss. Bentleiiim 
t ) eiiligliieu llio world with liis annotations on onr aiitlior, 1 
'ikall not think that the least reward or happiness arising to rao 
from these my endeavours. 

1 shall waive at present what hath caused such feuds in the 
learned world, whether this piece was originally wrillen by 
>'!nkspoare, tliougli certainly that, were it true, must add a 
<ioM>iderahle .share to its merit, espeeially with such who are 
» > gciusrous as to buy and commend what they never read, 
from ail implicit faith in the author only ; a faith which oarage 
<> bounds ill as much as it Ciiu be called deilcient in any other. 

Let it suffice, that Tmk TitAOKov of TuAOEmEs. or, Tiik Life 
an'I) Death of Tom Thumb, wa.s written in the reign of queen 
Lbxabcth. Nor can the objection made by Mr. D — , that the 
tragi dy must then have been antecedtmt to the h. story, have 
any weiglit, when wo consider that, though the Hkitory of 
Tom Thumb, printed by and for Edward M — r, at the Looking- 
glass on Loudon-bridge, be of a later date, still must we sup- 
pose this hUfoiy to have been traiisciibed from some other, 
unless wo supposi* the writer thereof to be inspired : a gift 
'fry faintly coiitendod for by tlie writers of <»ur age. As 
lo this histury’.s not bearing tlie stamp of second, third, or 
founh edition, I see but little in that objection ; editions lietiig 
' ‘•ry uncertain lights to juilge of books by : and pei haps Mr. 
M -r may have joined twenty editions in one, us Mr. U — 1 
h.ith ere now divided one into twenty. 

Nur doth the other argiiiiieiit, drawn froifi the little care our 
author hath taken to keep up to the letter of this history, 
carry any greater force. Are there not instances of plays 
"herein the history is so perverted, that we can know the 


heroes whom tliey celebrate by no other marks than their 
names? nay, do we not find the same eharacier placed by 
different poets in such dillerent lights, that we can discover 
not the least sameness, or even likeness, in tlie features ? Th* 
Sophonisba of Mairet and of l,ee is a tender, passionate 
amorous mistress of Miissinissa : Gorueille and Mr. lliomson 
give her no (jther passion hut tlie love of her country, and 
make her as cool in her affection to Massinissa as to Sypliax. 
In the two luttirr she resembles tlie cliaracti r of queen Elixa- 
belli; in the two former she is ihe picture of M.uy queen of 
Scotland. In short, tin; oin- Sophonisba i.s a.s dilVerciit from 
the other as the Brutus of Voltaire is from the Marius, juii., 
of Otway, or as the Minerva is from the Vemi« of the ancients. 

Let us now proceed to a regular examination of the tragedy 
before us, in which I shall treat separately of the Fable, tlie 
Moral, the Characters, the ISeutimeuts, and the Diction. And 
first of tlie 

Fable ; wliich I lake to be the most simple imaginable ; and, 
to use the words of an einiiient author, ‘'one, regular, and 
uniform, not charged with a miiltqilieity of incidents, and yet 
affording several revolutions of iortiiue, by which the passions 
may be e.xcited, varied, and driven to their full tumult of 
emotion.” — N<ir is the action of tlii.s tragedy less great than 
uniform. The spring of all is the love of Tom Thumb foi 
Iluucamunca ; whieli caused the quurrel between their majes- 
ties in the fust act ; the pas>ion of lord CJri/./,le in the second ; 
tlie rebellion, fall of lonl tlri/./.lc and Glumdalca. devouring 
of Tom Tliuinb by the cow, and that bloody catastrophe, in 
the third. 

Nor is the Moral of this excellent tragedy less noble than 
the Fable. ' ‘ iclies tin ■ * ■ , jj.. • that 

huinuu happiness is (‘xcoeding trau.sicnt; and that deatli is 
the certain end of all men ; the former whereof is incul- 
cated by the latal end of Tom Thumb ; the latter, by that of 
all the other personages. 

The Characters are, I think, sufficiently described in the 
dramatis persona'; and 1 believe we shall liiid few play* 
where greater care is taken to maintain them throughout, and 
to preserve in every speech that cliaractcristical mark which 
di.stingiiislies them from each other. *' But (says Mr. D — ) how 
well doth the character of Tom Thumb, whom we mint call the 
hero of thi» tragedy, if it hath any hero, agree with the precepts 
of Aristotle, who dellnoth * Trageily to be the iiuitalioii of a short 
hut perfect aciion, contuiumg a just greatue->s iti itself?’ k:c. 
What greatness can bo in a follow whom history relateth to 
have been no higher tlian a span 'I'liis geiitlemaii seemeth 
to think, with serjeant Kite, that the greatness of a man’s 
soul is in proiKJitiou to that of his body ; the contrary of 
which is affirmed by our English pliysiognoniinicul writers. 
Be.sides, if i understand Aristotle right, ho speakuih only of 
the greatness of the action, and not of the person. 

As for the Sentiments and the Diction, wliich now only 
remain to bo spoken to ; 1 thought 1 could afford them no 
stronger jnstilication than by producing parallel passages out 
of the best of our English writers. Whether this sameness of 
thought and c.Npression, whicJi I have quoted from them, pro 
ceeded from an agreement in their way of thinking, or 
whether they have borrowed from our autli ir. I leaie the 
reader to determine. 1 shall adventure lo anirm this of 
the Sentiments of our autlior, that ihey are goiioially 
the most familiar wliich I have c^er met with, ami at the 
same time delivereil with the highcht dignity ot phrase; 
which brings me to speak of his fliclion. Here I shall only 
beg one p«Atiilatuin. vix. That the gieate-st pcrlectiuu of the 
language of a tragedy is, that it is not to be mulerstocxl ; 
which granted fas Tthuik it must Ih*). iiece-siirily lollow 

that the only way to avoid this is liy being too high or too low 
for the uuderstau.ling, which will comprehend e^erything 
within its reach. Those two extremities ot style Mr. Dtydeu 
illnslrales by the lam i liar image of two inns, which 1 shall 

term the aerial and the snliterresnial. i, 

Horace g.M!s fiirllior. and showeth when it is proper to call 
at one of these inns, ami when at the other : 

Tclcphus et Peleus, cum pauper et cxiil uterque, 

Projicit ampul las et sestiuipedaliayerha. . , . 

That he approvelh of the sosiiuipedaba verba is plain ; for. 
had not Telephus and Feleus useii tliis sort of diction in priis- 
neritv they could not have dropped it in adversity, 'riie aerial 
Inn therefore Oays Horace), is projier only to be frequeuU^d 
by princes and other great men in the higheJt affiuence of 
llirtuuo ; the subterrestrial is appointed for the entertainmenl 
of the poorer sort of i^ople only, whom Horace advises, 

— dolere sernione pedestri. 

The true racaiiitig of both wliich citations is, that buii)bast is 
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the proper langiiaffe for joy, and doggrcl fur grief ; the latter of 
H hicii is literally implied in the eermo podeslris, as the former 
19 in the sestpii^iedalia vetba. 

Cicero ret^ommendeth the former of these : " Quid est tam 
furiosum vel tragicmu qu&m verborum soiiitus inanU, nulla 
suitjecta senteutia netiuc scieutia.” What can be so proper for 
tragcily as a set of l>ig sounding words, so contrived together 
as to convey no meaning? which 1 shall one djvy or other 
prove o 1)0 the sublime of Longinus. Ovid tleclareth absolutely 
for the latter inn : 

Omne genus script! gravitate tragccdia vincit. 

Tragedy hath, of all writings, the greatest share in the bathos; 
which is the prut'ound of Scrihlerus. 

1 shall not presume to determine which of thesj* two styles 
be propover for tragedy. It sufficeth , that our a uthor cxcelleth 
in both. He is very rarely within sight through the whole play, 
either rising higher than tho eye of your understanding can 
soar, or sinking lower than it careth to stoop. Hut here it may 
perhaps be oliserved that I have given more frequent in- 
stances of authors who have imitated him in the snt)limo than 
in tho contrary. To which I answ er, first, Bombast lieingpro- 
lierly a redundancy of genius, instances of this nature occur in 
l)oets whose names do more honour to our autlua than the 
writers in tho doggrel, wliich proceeds from a cool, calm, 
weighty w’ay of thiukiug. Instances whereof are most fre- 
quently to he found in authors of a lower class. Secondly, 
That the works of such authors are dillicuHly fiwind at all. 
Thirdly, That it Is .a very hard task to read them, in order to 
extract these flowers from them. Ami lastly, it is very diflicult 
to transplant them at all ; they being like some flowe,r9 of a 
very nice miture, which will flourish in no soil but their ow'n ; 
for it is easy to transcribe a thought, but not the want of one. 
The Earl of Esskx, for iiustaiure, is a little garden of choice 
rarities, whence you can scarce transplant one line so as to 

f ireserve Us original beauty. This must account to the reader 
or his missing the names of several of his nequaiutiiiure, which 
he h.td certainly fuund here, liad I ever read their works ; for 
which, if I have not a just esteem, i can at least say with 
(.Mcero, “ Qum non coutemno, quippe qua) iiunquamlegerim.” 
However, that the reader may meet with due satisfac tion in 
this point, 1 have a young commentator from the university, 
w’ho IS reading over all the modern tragedies, at five .diil lings a 
do£en. and collecting all that they have stole from our author, 
w'hich shall he .sliovtly adtied as an appendix to this work, 

Drvmatis Persov.'!?. — Khq Arthur, a passionate sort of 
king, hiishand to Queen IKilLillolla, of whom he stands a little 
in fear ; father to Huueumunca, whom ho is very fond of ami 
in love with Gliimdalca, Mb. Mull art ; Torn Thumhtke Great, 
a little hero with a great soul, something violent in his ti>nq>er, 
whieh U a little abated by Ids love for Huneaiuuuea, Yooxo 
Vkhhuvck; (ihastof'GiifierThuinh, a whimsical sort of ghost, 
Mr. LaCv ; Lord (frizzle, eNtivmely /.ealous for tlue liberty of 
the subject, very choleric in his temper, and in love with Hun,- 
eamiinca, Mr. .loKhS ; Merlin, a conjurer, and in some svut 
father to Tom'rimmh, Mr. H.allam ; Nmnile, Doodle, courtiers 
in place, and coii’.eqnently of that party that i.s uppermost, 
Mr. llEVNOLhs, Mr. Watuan; Fuodtc, a courtier that is out <if 
place, and eon.-Rrcpiently of that party that is undermost. Mr. 
Ayres; liailiff’. and Follower, of the party of the plaiutifif, Mr. 
Peterson, Mr. Hicks; Farson, of the side t)f the church, Mr. 
Watson ; Que. n DullnlloHa, vvife to king Arthur, and mother 
to Iluncamunca,^ a woman entirely faultless, saving that she is 
a little given to drink, a little too much a virago towards her 
hiishand. and in love with Tom Thumb, Mrs. Mullart; The 
Princess Hunenm' tmta, daughter to t?ieir Maje.sties King Arthur 
and Queen Dollallolla. of a very sweet, gentle, and amorous 
disposition, equally in love with Lord GrizrAe and Tom Tliumb, 
ana desirous to 1)0 married to them boUi, Mrs. .Tones; (Hum’ 
dalca, of the giants, a captive queen, beloved by the king, but 
in love witli Tom Tliumb, Mrs. Dove ; Cleora, Musfacfui, 
maids of honour in love with Noodh* and Doodle. Courtiers, 
Guards, Heliels, Drums, Trumpets, Tlmnder and Lightning. 
Scene, the Court of King Arthur, and a plain thereabouts. 

ACT I.—SCENE I. The Palace. Doodle, Noodlb. 

Doodle. Sure such a * day as this was ncTei: seen ! 
The sun himself, on this auspicious day. 

Shines like a beau in a new birth -day suit : 

This down the seams embroidered, that the beams. 
All nature wears one universal ^rin. 

JVood. This (lay, O Mr. Dootlle, is a day 

* Corneille recommends some very remarkable day wharem 
to ftx the action of a tragedy. This the l>ost of our tragical 
writers have understood to mean a day remarkable for the 
serenily of the sky. or wluit we generally call a line .summer’s 
day : so that, according to tliis their exposition, tho same 
months are p#-»]|)er for tragedy which arc proper for pastoral. 
Most of our celebrated KngUnh tragedies, as Cato, Mariamne, 
tamcsUiiv*. S:c., bt^giu with thatr observations on tlia muroiui^. 


Indeed ! — A day, ‘ we never 'saw before. 

The mighty * Thomas Thumb victorious comes ; 
Millions of giants crowd his chariot wheels, 

® Giants ! to whom the giants in Guildhall 
Are infant dwarfs. They frown, and foam, and roar, 
While Thumb, regardless of their noise, rides on. 
So some cock-sparrow in a farmer’s yard, 

Hops at the head of an huge flock of turkeys. 

Dood, When Goody Thumb first brought this 
Thomas forth. 

The Genius of our land triumphant reign’d ; 

Then, then, O Arthur ! did thy Genius reign. 

jVof)d. They tell me it is * whisper'd in the books 
Of all our sages, that this mighty hero. 

By Merlin’s art begot, hath not a bone 
Within his skin, hut is a lump of gristle. 

Dood. Then *tis a gristle of no mortal kind ; 

Some God, my Noodle, slept into the place 

Lee seems to have come the nearest to this beautiful descri|)> 
tion of our autlior's : 

The morning dawns with an unwonted crimson. 

The flowers all odorous seem, the garden hinls 
Sing louder, and the laughing »iiii ascends 
The gaudy earth with an unusual brightness : 

All nature smiles. Cma. Bonn, 

Massiiiissa, in tho new So.phoni8ba,^s also a favourite of the 

-The sun too seems 

As conscious of ray joy, with broader eye 
To look abroad the world, and all things suiilo 
Like Sophonisba. 

^ Memnon, in the Persian Princess, makes the »uu decline 
rising, that he may not peep on objects which would profane 
his brightuess : 

'Hie morning rises slow, 

And all those ruddy streaks that used to paint 
'I’he day’s approach are lost in clouds, as if 
The horrors of the night had sent ’em back. 

To warn the sun he slioiild not leave the sea. 

To peep, &c. 

* This line is highly conformnlilc to the beautiful simpl icily 
of tlie ancients. It hath been copied by almost every modern. 

Not to be is not to be in woe. State of Innoceni e, 
lA)ve is not sin but whore ’tis sinful lov»). Don Seh.vs i i \.v. 
f/ature is nalUTe, Ladiu.s. KoI'HONisra. 

Men are but meu, we did not make ourselves. Ukvknok. 

* Dr. H — jr reads, The mighty Tail-mast T’lmmb. Mr. D— s. 
The mighty Thumbing Thumb. Mr. T— d reads, Thunderinir. 

I think Thomas more agreeable to the great simplieity 
apparent in our author. 

•* That learned historian Mr. S — n, in the third miniber of 
his criticism on our author, takes great pains to explode tlii-i 
passage. “ It is,” says he, “ diflicult to guess what ;.M!iut3 are 
here meant, unless the giant Despair in the I’ilgrlm’s Pro- 
gress, or the giant (ireatncjss in the Iloyal Villain ; for I have 
heard of no other sort of giants in the reign of king .\rtliur.” 
Petrus Ihirmaimus makes three Tom 'rhumbs, one wheveuf he 
supposes to have been the same person whom the (becks call 
Hercules; and that by these giants are to bo understood tlie 
Centaurs slain by that hero. Another Tom 'rimml) he 
tends to have been no other Ilian the Hermes Trisuiegistus ol 
the ancients. The third 'fom Tliumb he places under the 
reign of king Arthur ; to whieh third 'fom 'riiumh, seys he. 
the actions of the other two were attributed. Now, thuugh I 
know that tliis opinion Ih supported by an ass«Ttion of .bi-tiis 
Lipsius, •* Tlioinani ilium 'uiumbum non ulium (jusira lleiru- 
lem fiiisse satis con.shit,” yet shuU I venture to oppo.se one line 
of Mr. Midwinter against them all ; 

In Arthur’s court 'I’em Thumb did live. 

” Hut then,” says Dr. B—y, “ if we place Tom Thumb iuthe 
court of king Arthur, it will l»e projier to place that court out 
of Britain, where iio giants w«Te ever heard of.” Speu-ser, m 
his Fairy Queen, is of another opinion, where, describing 
Albion, he says, 

——Far within n savage nation dwelt 
Of hideous giants. 

And in the same canto : 

Then Klfar, with two brethren giants had. 

The one of which had two heads 

'I’lie otlier tliree. 

Hisnia teneatis, amici. 

*•* 'fo whisiier in ljook8,”8ays Mr.D — s,“ warrant nonsense. 

I ajn afraid this learned man does not sufficiently iinderstiin' 
the extensive meauiug of the wonl whisper. 1 1* 
rightly understood what is meant by tho ” senses vyhtsp 
tho soul,” in tho Persian Princess, or what ” wliisp rt“l» " 
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Of GafTcr Thumb, and more than * half begot 
This mighty Tom. 

Niiod. — ’'Sure he was sent express 
From Heaven to be the pillar of our state. 

Though small his body be, so very small 
A dn^irman’s leg is more than twice as large, 

Yetis his soul like any mountain big; 

And as u mountain once brought forth a mouse, 

“ So doth this mouse contain a mighty mountain. 
Vood. Mountain indeed 1 So terrible his name, 

♦ The giant nurses frigliten children with it, 

And cry Tom Thumb is come, and if you are 
Naughty, will surely take the child away. 

Nood, But hark I * these trumpets speak the 
king’s approach. 

I)ood. He comes most luckily for my petition. 

[Flourish* 

SCBNE II. — Kino, Qii.,Griz., Noon., Doou., Food. 

King. * Ijct nothing but a face of joy appear ; 

The man who frowns tins day shall lose his head, 
That ho may have no hice to frown withal. 

Smile Dollallolla — Ha! what Avrinkled sorrow 
^ Hangs, sits, lies, frowns upon thy knitted brow t 
Whence tiow those |ear8 fast down tliy blubber'd 
cheeks, 

lilke a swoln gutter, gushing through the streets! 

(luem. “ Excess of joy, riiy lord, I ’ve heard folks 
(lives tears as certain as excess of grief. [st^-y* 

King. If it bo so, let all men cry for joy, 

* I'ill my whole court be drowned with their tears ; 
Nay, till they overliow my utmost land. 

And leave me nothing but the sea to rule, 

Jhod. M) 1 lege, I a petition have here got. 

uinds" is hi Aurcngzchc, or like thaudor iu another author, he 
•rtmild hnvu nndfifjtood this. KinnioUuo in Drydeu sees a 
hat k)u> was lioru Vdind, which is an c\cu.su Psuithea 
cannot ph'iid in C\r»s, who hears a sij;ht : 

Your des(;ription will surpass 

All liciion, paiiiliu;,', or «luinh show of liorror. 

That ever ears yet lieavd, or eyes heheld. 

WluMi Mr. D“S uudumiitmls these, ho \^ill uuder&tiuul whis- 
perin;^ in books. 

•-—Some ruflian stent into his father s place, 

And more tliaii half begot him. Mary Q. of 8coi'S. 

For I’laniar seetiis sent express from Heaven, 

To eivili/e this riif^^'ed Indian clime. Ltii. Assxrtkd. 

•’ " Omne majus continet in sc minus, se<l minus noo iu se 
inajus coiitinert! potest,” says SealiKm' in Thumho. I suppo-e 
ho would liave cavilled at these beaulil'ul lines in the Earl of 

Thy most inveterate soul, [Essex : 

That looks tlnongh the foul prison of tliy body. 

And at those of Dr>dou : 

The puluee is without toow’ell design’d; 

(loiuluot me in, for I will view thy mind. AuRX.vazFBS. 

• Mr. Banks hath copied this almost verhatim : 

It was enouyi'h to say, liere 's Essex eome. 

And nurses still’d their children with the fright. 

E. or Esskx. 

The trumpet in a tragedy is generally as much as to Siiy 
Euler king, which makes Mr. Banks, in one of his plays, call 
it the trumpet’s formal sound. 

Fhraortes, in the (Captives, seems to have been acquainted 
with king Arthur : 

Proclaim a festival for seven days’ space, 
bet the oourt shine iu all its pomp and lustre, 

I.et all onr streets resound with shouts of joy; 

Let music’s care-dispelling voice be heard ; 

The sumptuous baiupiet and the flowing goblet 
Shall warm the cheek and till the heart with gladuesi. 
.■Vslarbe shall Sit mistress of the feast, 

Repenbiiiec fiow'iis on thy cvintraeled brow. SorHONTSUA. 
Hung on his clouded brow, i mark’d despair. Ibid. 

A sullen gloom 

Scowls on his brow. Bi'SIBIM' 

• Plato is of this opinion, and so is Mr. Banks ; 

Behold these tears sprung from fresh pain and joy. 

£. OF Bfsax. 

• Those floods are very frequent in the tragic authors : 

Near to some murmuring brook I ’ll lay me down, 

Wliuse waters, if they should tod shallow flow, 


THE GREAT. 

King. Petition me no petitions, sir, lo-day ; 

Let other hours be set apart for business. 

To-day it is our pleasure to be ' drunk. 

And this our queen shall be as drunk as we. 

Queen. (Though I already* half seas over am) 

If the capacious goblet overliow 

With arrack punch ’fore George ! I'll see it out: 

Of rum and brandy I’ll not taste a drop. [a quart, 
King. Though rack, in punch, eight shillings be 
And rum and brandy be no more than six. 

Rather than quarrel you shall have your will. 

[ Trumpeta. 

But, ha! the warrior comes — the great Tom Thumb, 
The little hero, giant-killing boy. 

Preserver of my kingdom, is arrived. 

SCENE III. — Tom Thumb to them., with Officers, 
Prisoners, and Attendants. 

King. * Oh ! welcome most, most welcome to my 
What gratitude can thank away the debt [armc. 
Your valour lays upon me! 

Quern. * Oh ! ye gods ! [^Aside. 

Thumb. When I'm not thank'd at all, Pm tnaiik'd 
enough. 

* I 've done my duty, and I 've done no more. 

Queen. Was ever sucli a godlike creature seen! 

[Aside. 

King. Thy modesty's a ® candle to thy merit, 

It shines itself, and shows thy merit too. 

But say, my boy, where didst thou leave the giants! 

Thumb. My liege, without tlie castle gates they 
The castle gates too low for their aibuittanoe. [stand, 
King. What look they like! 

Thumb. Like nothing but themselves. 

My tears Mhall swell thorn up till I will drown. Lee’s Soph 
P ouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That were the world on fire they might have drown'd 
The wrath of heaven, and ipieuch’d the mighty ruin. 

Mitiiuidates 

One author chatigcs the waters of grief to those of joy ; 

These tears, that spiuiig from tides of grief, 

Are now augmented to a flood of joy. Cvrus the (ireat 
Another ; 

Turns all the streams of heat, and makes them flow 
In pity’s channel. Uovai. Vn-i.Atv 

One drowns himself : 

■ Pity like a torrent pours me down. 

Now I am drowning all within a deluge. Anna Bui.i.kn. 
Cyrus drowns the whole world : 

Our swelling grief 

Shall melt into a ileluge, and the world 
Shall drown in tears. Cyrus thk (Jrfat 

I An expression vastly beneath tlie dignity of tragedy, ^ , 
Mr, 1) — s, yet wo find the rd lie .% ils outh of 

Mithridates less properly used, and ipplk to a ore leriii le 
idea : 

I would 1x1 drunk with death. MiriiainAi Ks. 

The author of the new Sophoui-ilni taketh hold of this mono* 
syllable, and uses it pretty nmcli to tho same purpose ; 

The Cartliagiuian sword with Koiuan blood 
Was drunk. 

I would ask Mr. D — s which gives him the Iwst idea, » 
drunken king, or. a drunken sword 

Mr. Tale dresses up king Arthur’s rc>olution in heroic; 
Merry, my lord, o’ th’ captain's humour right, 

I am resolved to lie dead drunk to-night. 

Loo also uses this charm :ng word : 

I,ovo 's the drunkenness of the mind. Gr.oRiAyA, 

8 Drydcn hath borrowed this, ami applied it improperly ; 

I ’in half seas o’er in death, Ekkom. 

3 Tliis figure is in great use among tho tragedians : 

’Tis therefore, thcrefoie tis. VimiM. 

1 long, repmit. repent, and long again. Rusiuih. 

* A tragical exclamation. 

^ This line is copied verhatim in tlio C'nptivcs. 

« We find a caudlcBtick for tlii.s camilo in two celebrated 
authors;— 

Each star w ithdraws • 

His golden head, and burns within the socket. Nero 
A soul grown old and sunk into the socket. Sebasi iah. 
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Queen* i Anil sure thou art like nothing but thy- 
self. [Aside* 

King, Enough ! the vast idea fills my soul. 

I see them — yes, I see them now before me ; 

The monstrous, ugly, barb’rous sons of whores. 

But ha ! what form majestic strikes our eyes % 

* So perfect, that it seems to have been drawn 
By all the gods in council : so fair she is. 

That surely at her birth the council paused, 

And thmi at length cry’d out. This is a w'oman! 
Thumb* Then were the gods mistaken — she is not 

A woman, but a giantess whom we, 

:» With much ado, have made a sliift to hawl 
Within the town for slic is by a foot 
Shorter than all her subject giants were. 

Glum* We yesterday were both a queen and wife, 
One hundred thousand giants own’d our sway. 
Twenty whereof were married to ourself. [bands 
Queen* Oh ! happy state of giantism where hus- 
Like mushrooms grow, whilst hapless we are forced 
To be content, nay, happy thought, witli one. 

Glum* But tlien to lose them all in one black day, 
That the same sun which, rising, saw me wife 
To twenty giants, setting should behold 

Me widow’d of them all. * My worn-out heart, 

That ship, leaks fast, and the great heavy lading. 

My soul, will quickly sink. 

Queen* Madam, believe 

T view your sorrows with a woman’s eye ; 

But learn to bear them with wdiat strength you may. 
To-morrow we will have our grenadiers 
Drawn out before you, and you then shall choose 
Wliat husbands you think fit. 

Glum. ® Madam, 1 am 

Your most obedient and most luimblc servant. 

King. Think, mighty princess, tliink this court your 
Nor think the landlord mo, this house my inn ; [own, 
Call for whate 'er you will, you ’ll nothing pay. 

’ I fed a sudden pain -within my breast. 

Nor know 1 -whether it arise from love 
Or only the -wiml-oholic. Time must show. 

* Tills ij-iinili! occurs very frequently among the dramatic 
writers of hoth kinds. 

* Mr. Lee hath stolen this thought from our author: 

This perleet fiec, drawn by the gods in rouncil. 
Which they wore long in making. Luc. Jvn. Brut. 

At liis birth the heavenly council paused, 

And tlion at last cry’d out. This i.s a man I 
Dryden hath improved this hint to tlic utmost perfeid^ion : 

So perfect, that tlio very gods who foriiiM you wonder’d 
At their own skill, ami cvy'd, A lucky hit 
Has mended our design ! Their envy hinder’d. 

Or you had been imiuoit.Ll, ami a pattern, 

When Heaven w'ould work for ostentation sake. 

To copy out ag.ain. Am. foh IjOvk. 

Bank.s prefers the works of Michael Angelo to that of the gods : 
A pattern for the gods to make a man by. 

Or Michael Angelo to form a statue. 

3 It is impossible, says Mr. W , sunicieiitly to admire 

this natural easy line. 

< Tliis tragedy, which in most points resembles tlie ancients, 
differs from them in this - that it assigns tlie same honour to 
lowness of stature which tliey did to heiglit. Tlie god.s and 
luiToes in Homer and Virgil are continually describrd higlier 
by the head than their followers, the contrary of which is ob- 
s**rvcd by our author. In short, to exceed on either side is 
ef|ually admirable ; and a man of three foot is us wonderful a 
sight as a man of nine. 

^ My blood leaks fast, and the great heavy lading 
My soul will quickly sink. MiTunin. 

My soul is like a ship, Injuhko I,oyK. 

* Tliis well-bred Hue seems to Imj copu'd in the Persian 
Princess ; — 

To be your hiimf)l(st .-md most faithful slave. 

This doiibt of the king puts me in mind of ,*i pn.ssage in 
til : Captives, wliunj the noise of feet is mistaken for the rust- 
ling of leaves. 

Methinks 1 hear 

The sound of feet : 

No; ’rivas the wind that shook >on cypress bouglis. 


Oh Thumb 1 what do we to thy valour owe ! 

Ask some reward, great as we can bestow. 

Thumb* ^ I ask not kingdoms, 1 can conquer those ; 
I ask not money, money I 've enough ; 

For what I’ve done, and what I mean to do, 

For giants slain, and giants yet unborn, 

Which I will slay if this be call’d a debt, 

Take my receipt in full : I ask but Ibis, — 

* To sun myself ill II uiiciim tinea’s eyes. 

King* Prodigious bold request. ) x a 

Queen* ^ Be still, my soul, j ^ 

Thumb* * My heart is at the threshold of your mouth, 

And waits its answer there. Oh! do not frown. 

I’ve try’d to reason’s tune to tune my soul, 

But love did overwind and crack the string. 

Though Jove in thunder had cry’d out, you shan’t, 

I should have loved her still for oh, strange fate! 

Then when I loved her least I loved lier most ! 
King, It is resolv'd— the princess is your own. 
Thumb* Oh I * happy, happy, happy, happy Tliumb! 
Queen, Consider, sir ; reward your soldier’s merit, 
But give not Iluncamiinca to Tom Thumb, [realm 
Tom Thumb ! Odzooks! my wide-extended 
Knows not a name so glorious as Tom Thumb. 

Let Mscedonia Alexander boal't, 

Let Rome her Cajsars and her Scipios sliow, 

Her Mo^^Iours Franco, let Holland boast Mynheers, 
Ireland her O’s, her Macs let Scotland boast, 

Let England boast no otlier tliiin Tom Thumb. 

Queen* Though greater yet his boasted merit -was, 
He shall noi have my daughter, that is pos’. 

King* Ha! sayst thou, Dollallolla ‘1 
Queen* I say lie shan’t. 

King* • Then by our royal self wo swear you lie. 
Queen* ’ Who but a dog, who but a dog 
Would use me us thou dost? Mo, who liavc lain 
3 ’rhesc twenty years so loving by tliy side! 

But I will be revenged. I’ll hang myself. 

Then tremble all who did this match persuade, 

9 For, riding on a c.'it, from high I’ll fall, 

And squirt down royal vfuigeauee on you all. 

Food- Her majesty the (iueen i.s in a passion. 
King. >*Be slic, or he she not, I’ll to the girl 
And pave tlxy way, oh Thiimh — Now by ourself, 


* Mr. Dryden seems to havi; had tliis p.assage iu Ids eye in 
the lirwt page of Love Tiiiiiupliaut. 

'*• Don t’arlos, in the Keveuge, suns himself in the ch.'irnw ol 
hU tnist^e^s : 

While in the lustre of her charms I lay. 

•'* A tragical plxrasc much in use. 

* This s])eccJj liatli been taken to pieces by several tragical 
atdliorH, who seem to have lilledit, and share its bcuutiei 
among tlicm. 

My soul waits ;it the portal of thy breast, 

To ravish from thy lips the welcome news. ANNAHoi.r.KN. 
My soul slaiid-s list’ning at my ears. Cyrus thk OKEAf 
Love to his tune my jarring heart would bring, 

But reason overwinds, and eiaeks tlie btriag. D. OF Guise 

£ should have loved, 

Tliougli Jove, in muttering tlmuJer, had forbid it. 

New SoenoNTsn.v 

And when it (wy henrt) wild resolves to love no uiore, 
Then is the triumph of excessive love. 

3 Massinissa is one- fourth Jess liappy tlmu Tom Thumb. 

Oh ! imppy, liappy, happy ! 

* No by myself. Anna Bum.en. 

-Who caused 


Li] «RTY Afl. 

Banks. 


TliU dreadful revolution in my fate. 

Ulamar. Who but a dog -who but a dog ? 

A bride. 

Who twenty years lay loving hy your side. 

3 For, borne upon a cloud, fiom higli I ’ll fall. 

Ami rain down royal vengeance on you all. 

An information very like this we have in the tragedy ol 
Love, whore, Cyrus having stormed in the most violent niao- 
ner, Cyaxares obsmvi's very calmly, 

Why, nephew Cyrus, you are moved. 

It ’Tis in your choice. . 

Love me, or love me not. Conquest of OiuN 
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Wc were indeed a pretty king of clouts 

Xo truckle to lier will For when by force 

Or art the wife her husband over-reaches, 

(jive Jiiiu the petticoat, and her the breeches. [mine ! 

Thumb, 1 Whisper ye winds, that Huncainunca's 
Echot^s repeat, that Huncaniuiica’s mine I 
The dreadful biisTiess of the war is o’er, 

And beauty, hcav’iily beauty ! crowns my toils I 
I ’VC thrown the bloody garment now aside 
And hymeneal sweets invite my bride. 

So when some chimney-sweeper all the day 
Hath through dark paths pursued the sooty way, 

At night to wash his hands and face he Hies, 

And in his t’other shirt with his Brickdusta lies. 
SCENE IV. 

Grizzle * Where art thou, Grizzle! where 

are now thy glories t 

Where are tlie drums that waken thee to honour! 
(Ireatncss is a laced coat from Monmouth-street, 
Wliich fortune lends us for a day to wear, 
To-morrow puts it on another’s back. 

Tlie s])ileful sun but yesterday survey’d 
His rival high as Saint Paul’s cupola; 

Now may he see me Fleet-ditch laid low. 
SCENE V. — Queen, Grizzle. 

Queen. 'JVach me to scold, prodigious-minded 
Aloiintain of treason, ugly as the devil, [Grizzle. 
Tciich this confounded hateful mouth of mine 
To Hi)out forth words malicious as thyself, 

W’ords which might sliamo all Billingsgate to speak. 

Griz. Far be it from my pride to think my tongue 
Your royal lips can in that art instruct, 

AVliereiii you so excel. But may J ask, 

Without olfence, wherefore my queen would scold! 

Queen. Wherefore! Oh! blood and thunder! 
ban 't you heard 

(What ev’ry corner of the court resounds) 

'fhat little Thumb will be a great man made! 

Griz. 1 hoard it, I confess— for who, alas! 

* (':in fd\va}s stop his ears I — But would my teeth, 
By griiutiiig knives, had first been set on edge ! 

Quren. Would I had beard, nt the still noon of 
The hi.llalloo of tire in (‘vi'ry street! [night, 

Odsljohs! I liave a mind to hang m\self, 

'I'o tliink I should a grandmother he made 
By such a rascal! — Sure the king forgets 
W le u in a pudding, hy his mother put, 

'I’lie bastard, by a. tinker, on a stile 
^^as ilrupp'd. — O, good lord Grizzle ! can I bear 
I'o st-e biiri from a pudding mount the throne I 
Or ( •an. Oh can, my lluncamuiiea hear 
'fo take a pudding’s ollspring to her nrmsi 

Griz. Oh horror! horror! horror! cease, my queen. 
^ 'I'hy voice, like twenty screcch-ow Is, wracks my 

brain. 

(hfpcn. Then rouse thy spirit — we may yet prevent 
J his hated rnatcli. 

Griz. We will* ; nor fate ifscK, [cause it. 

SlioLild it conspire with Thomas Tliunib, should 

* There is not one ijet-inty in this eharniiug sp4*och but wliat 
hath liiHMi borrow’d by almost (!vt‘ry tragic writer. 

^ Mr Ihiuks has (I wish I could not say too servilely) imi- 
tatisi this ol’dri/./le in his carl of Essex: 

WluMC art thou, Essex. &c. 

'Pile (!ounti*ss of Nottini,diam. iu the earl of Essex, is appa- 
rently acquainted with Dollallolla. 

* tJrizzlo was not probaldy possessed of that gluo of .which 
Mr. lluiiks speaks in Ids ('yrus. 

I ’ll glue my ears to every word. 

* Screecli-owls, d:irk ravens, and amjdubious monsters. 

Are screaming in that voice. M\ky Q. of Soots. 

® The reader may see all the bcttuties uf this speech in alito 
®de, called the Naval Lyrick. 
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I *U swim through seas ; I *11 ride upoti the clouds { 

I *11 dig the earth ; 1 ’ll blow out every lire ; 

I ’ll rave ; I ’ll rant ; I ’ll rise ; I ’ll rush ; I ’ll roar ; 
Fierce as the man whom ^ smiling dolphins bore 
From the prosaic to poetic shore. 

I ’ll tear the scoundrel into twenty pieces, [not » 
Queen. Ob, no ! prevent the match, but hurt him 
For, though I would not have him have my daughter, 
Yet can we kill the man that kill’d the giants 1 
Griz. I tell you, madam, it was all a trick ; 

He made the giants first, and then he kill’d them ; 
As fox-hunters bring foxes to the wood, 

And then with hounds they drive them out again. 
Queen. How! have you seen no giants! Are 
there not 

Now, in the yard, ten thousand proper giants! 

Griz. * Indeed I cannot positively tell. 

But firmly do believe there is not one. [away ; 

Quee7i. Hence! from my sight! thou traitor, hie 
By all iny stars ! thou enviest Torn Thumb. 

Go, sirrah! go, hie away! hie! thou art 

A setting-dog : be gone. 

Gt'iz, Madam, I go. [raised, 

Tom Thumb shall feel the vengeance you have 
So, when two dogs are fighting in the streets, 

AVilh a third clog one of the two dogs meets, 

AVith angry teeth he bites him to tlie bone, 

And this dog smarts for what that dog has done. 
SCENE VI. 


Queen (sola). And w'hither shall I go! — Alack a 
day ! 

I love T'om Thumb — but must not tell him so ; 

For what ’s a woman when her virtue 's gone ! 

A coat without its lacc ; wig out of buckle ; 

A stocking with a liolc iii’t 1 can’t live 

AATthont my virtue, or without Tom Thiiml). 

* ITien let me weigh them in two equal scales ; 

In this scale put my virtue, that Tom Thumb, 

Alas ! Tom Thumb is lieavior than my virtue. 

But hold! — perhaps T may he left a widow ; 

'J’his match prevented, thou Tom Thumb is mine : 
111 that dear hojn*. I will forget my pain. 

So, when some wench to Totldll Bridewell ’s sent, 
With beating hemp and fiogging she’s content; 

She hopes iu time to ease her present pain, 

At length is free, and walks the streets again. 

* Tills cjiithet to a dolphin «loth not give one so clear an 
idea as were to l>o wir-licd ; a smiling lish s«M*nnng a littla 
luoif diflicult to bo inmginod than a Hying (isli. Mr. Drydeu 
i.s of opinion that .smiling is the property of reason, and that 
no irratioiml creature eaii smile : 

Sinilos not allow’d to beaslii from reason move. 

.Statk of Innocknck. 


* These lines are wrilten in the same Key wiih those iu the 
carl of Essc.\ : 

Why, say' St thou so? I love tln‘e well, iiulecd 
1 do. and thou sha I tiud by this ’tis true. 

Or with this in Cyrus : 

The most heroic mind that I’ver was. 


id with above hall* of the nuxlem tr.igcilies. 

‘ Aristotle, iu that exeellcnt work of his winch is very 
•tlv Stvled his nun^ter-piece. earnestly recommends nsii.g the 
MIS of art. however coarse or cvt-ii iiineccnt they may be. 
r. Tate is of the same o]>iuiou. 

fine. Do not, like young hawks, fetch a course about: 

Your game flies lair. 

^ lie ju”!wers vou in your hawking phrase. lx. Lovk, 
hinkthe« 4 e two great authorities are suflieieut to justify Dol- 
Uolla in the use of the phrase. ' Ilie away, Ine . when m 
^ .aine line she savs she is speaking to a settiug-dog ^ 

I Wo meet with sucli another pair of scales m Dryde- i 
ig Arthur: . 

Arihur and Oswald, and their ihfiercnt fates, 

Aiv weighing now within the scales ol lu aveu. 

so in Sebastian : 

This hour my lot is weighing in the scales. 
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ACT II. Scene I. — The street — Bailiff, Follower. 

Bail, Come on, my trusty fellow, come on ; 

This day dischar^je thy duty, and at ni^t 
A double mug of beer, and beer shall glad thee. 
Stand here by me, this way must Noodle pass. 

Fol. No more, no more, oh Bailiff ! every word 
Inspires my soul with virtue. Oh ' I long 
To meet the enemy in the street — and nab him : 

To lay arresting hands upon Ins back, 

And drag him trembling to the sponging-housc. 
Bail, There when I have him, I will sponge upon 
him. 

Oh I glorious thought ! by the sun, moon, and stars, 
I will enjoy it, though it be in thought ! 

Yes, yes, ray follower, I will enjoy it. 

Fol, Enjoy it then some other time, for now 
Our prey approaches. 

Bail, Let us retire. 

SCENE II. Tom Thumb, Noodle, Bailiff, Follower. 

Thximh, Trust me, my Noodle, I am wondrous 
For, though 1 love the gentle Huncamuiica, [sick ; 
Yet at the thought of marriage I grow pale : 

I'or, oh ! — * but swear thou ’It keep it ever secret, 

1 will unfold a tale will make thee stare. 

Nood, 1 swear by lovely Huncamunca’s charms. 
Thumb. Then know — ^ my grandmamma hath 
Tom Thumb, beware of marriage. [often said, 

Nood. Sir, 1 blush 

To think a warrior, great in arms as you. 

Should be affrighted by his grandmamma. 

Can an old woman’s empty dreams deter 
The blooming hero from the virgin’s arms t 
Think of the joy that will your soul alarm. 

When in her fond embraces clasp’d you lie, 

While on her panting breast, dissolved in bliss, 

You pour out all Tom Thumb in every kiss, [soul ; 

Thumb. Oh! Noodle, thou hast fired my eager 
Spite of my grandmother she shall be mine ; 

I ’ll hug, caress, I ’ll eat her up with love : 

Whole days, and nights, and years shall be too short 
For our enjoyment; every sun shall rise 
* Blushing to see us in our bod together. 

Nood. (3h, sir t this purpose of your soul pursue. 
Bail. Oh I sir ! I have an action against you. 
Nood, At whose suit is it I 
Bail. At your tailor’s, sir. 

Your tailor put this warrant in my hands, 

And I arrest you, sir, at his commands. [face ! 

Thumb. Ha ! dogs ! Arrest my friend before my 
I'hink you Tom Thumb will suffer this disgrace t 
1 Mr. Rowe is geneially imagined Ut li.ivo taken some hints 
from this scene iu his cliaractcr of Rajazet ; but as he, of all 
the tragic writers, hears the rcsumhlance to our author in 
his diction. I am unwilling to imagine he would cuude^>ccnd to 
copy him in this i)articular. 

* This method of surprising an audience, hy raising their 
expectation to the highest pitch, and then baulking it, hath 
been practised with great success by most of our tragical 
authors. 

3 Almeydji. in Sebastian, is in the tame distress ; 

Sometimes methinks I hear the groan of ghosts, 

Thin hollow souuds and lamentakde screams ; 

Then, like a dying echo from alar. 

My mother's voice that cries, Wed not, Almeyda ; 
Forewarn’d, Almeyda, marriage is thy crime. 

* “ As very well ho may, if he hath any modesty in him,” 
says Mr. D— s. nie author of Busiris is extremely zealous to 
prwent the sun’s hlushing at any indecent object ; and then!- 
fore on all such otreasions he addresses himself to the sun, and 
desires him to keep out of the way* 

Rise never more, 0 sun 1 let night prevail. 

Eternal darkness close the world’s wide s-cene. BirsiRis. 
Suii, hide thy face, and put the world in mourning. Ibid. 
Mr. B.ank8imakes the sun perform the office of Hymen, 
ami i’terefure not .ikely to l)o disgusted at such a sight : 

The sun sets fortli like a gay brideman with you. 

Many Q. or Scots. 


But let vain cowards threaten by their word, 

Tom Thumbs hall show his anger by his sword. 

[Kills Bailiif and Follower 

Bail, Oh, 1 am slain ! 

Fol, I am murdered also, 

And to the shades, the dismal shades below, 

My baililf’s faithful follower I go. 

Nood, I Go then to hell, like rascals as you are, 
And give our service to the bailids there. 

Thumb. 'Thus perish all the bailiffs in the land. 
Till debtors at noon-day shall walk the streets, 

And no one fear a bailiff or his writ. 

SCENE III. — The Princess Huncamunca’s Apart 
unent, — Huncamunca, Cleoha, Mustacha. 

IluYUi, * Give me some music — see that it be sad. 

CLEOKA sings, 

Cupid, ease a love-sick maid. 

Bring thy ([uiver to her aid ; 

With ctpial ardour wound theswai 
Beauty should never sigh in vain. 

Let him feel the pleasing smart. 

Drive the arrow through his heart ; 

When one you wound, you thou destroy ; 

When both you kill, you kill with joy. 

Ilunc. * 0 Tom Thumb! dToin Thumb ! where- 
fore art thou Tom Thumb t 
Why hadcl thou not been born of royal race t 
Why had not mighty Bantam been thy father 1 
Or els*> the king of Brentford, Old or New ? 

Must. I am surprised that your highness can give 
yourself a moment’s uneasiness about that little in- 
significant fellow, * Tom Thumb the Great— one 
properer for a plaything than a husband. Were he 
my husband liis horns should be as long as liis body. 
If you had fallen iu love with a grenadier, 1 slauifil 
not have wondered at it. If you had fallen in love 
with something ; but to fall in love with nothing! 

Hum. Cease, my Mustucha, on thy duty cease. 
The zephyr, when iu flowery vales it plays, 

Is not so soft, so sweet as Thummy’s brealli. 

The dove is not so gentle to its mate. 

Must. The dove is every bit as proper for a hus- 
band. — Alas ! Madam, there ’s not a beau about the 
court looks BO little like a man. He is a peifeel 
butterfly, a thing without substance, and almost 
without shadow too. 

Ilutw. This rudeness is unseasonable ; desist ; 

Or I shall think this railing comes from love. 

Tom Thumb’s a creature of that charming form, 
That no one can abuse, unless they love him. 

Must, Madam, the king. 

SCENE IV. — King, Huncamunca. 

King. Let all but Huncamunca leave the room. 

[Exeunt Cleoha and MrsTAoiiA. 
Daughter, I have observed of late, some grief 
Unusual in your countenance ; your eyes 
^ That, like two open windows, used to show 

^ Neurmahal sends the same message tu heaven ; 

For 1 would have you. when you upwards rao^e, 

Bpcak kindly of us to our friends aWe. Aukknozkbk. 
We find anotVi<>r to hell, iu the Persian Princess 

Villain, get luee down 

To hell, and loll them that the fray’s liegiin. 

* Anthony given the same <roramand in the same words, 

■ Oh 1 Marina, Muriua, wherefore art thou Marius ? 

Otway’s Mahic.^. 

* Nothing ia more common than these aceraiiig contnnlic- 
tioua ; such as. 

Haughty weakness, Victim- 

Great small world. Noah’s 

^ Lee hath improved this metaphor : 

Dost thou not view joy peeping from my eyes^ 

The coMementa open'd wide to gn/A* on thee 

So Rome’s glad cituens to wind«>wa rimj. 

When they aomc young triumpher foiu 
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The l 9 vcly beauty of the rooms within, [causci 
Have now two blinds before them. What is the 
Say, have you not enough of meat and drink ! 

W e "ve given strict orders not to have you stinted. 

Hunc. Alas ! my lord, I value not myself 
That once I eat two fowls and half a i)ig ; 

I Small is that praise I but oh ! a maid may want 
What slie neither can eat nor drink. 

Kirtg, What *s that 1 

Hunc, O * spare my blushes ; but I mean a hiis- 

King, Tf that be all, I have provided one, [band. 

\ husband great in arms, whose warlike sword 
Streams with the yellow blood of slaughter'd giants, 
Whose name in Terra Incognita is known, 

Whose valour, wisdom, virtue, make a noise 
Great jis the kettle-drums of twenty armies. 

Hunc, Whom does my royal father meant 

King. Tom Thumb. 

JIuno, Is it possible 1 

King, Ha! the window-blinds are gone ; 

s A ctmntry-danceof joy is in your ftice. 

Your eyes spit fire, your cheeks grow red as beef. 

Hunc. O, there’s a magic-music in that sound, 
Enough to turn me into beef indeed ! 

Yes, I Avill own, sinc^ licensed by your word, 

1*11 ow n Tom Thumb the cause of all my grief. 

For him I’ve sigh’d, I've wept, I’ve gnaw'd my 
sheets. [more. 

King. Oh ! thou shalt gnaw thy tender sheets no 
A husband thou shalt have to mumble now. [tell 

Ilanc. Oh ! happy sound 1 henceforth let no one 
'fhat Hnncamunca sliall lead apes in hell. 

Oh ! I am overjoy’d '. 

King. I see thou art. [brows ; 

4 Joy lightens in thy eyes, and thunders from thy 
Transports, like lightning, dart along thy soul, 

As small-shot through a hedge. 

llnnc. Oh ! say not small. 

King, This happy news sliall on our tongue ride 
Ours(‘lf we hear the happy news to Thumb, [post. 
Yet think not, daughter, that your powiu'ful charms 
INI list still detain the hero from his arms; 

Various his «luty, various his delight ; 

Now in his turn to kiss, and now to Hght, 

* Almahiil(! hath the same contempt for tlieio .appetites : 

To cat and drink can no perfection 1)6. 

Conquest of Oiianada. 

Tko earl of Essex is of a «Utrereiit opinion, and seems to 
place tho chief happiness of a general therein ; 

Were hut commanders half so well rewarded, 

Then tliey might eat. Banks’s E utr. of Essex. 

Blit, if we may Ijolieve one who knows more than cither, the 
devil himself, we shall find eating to bo an aifair of more 
moment than is generally imagined ; 

ods are immortal only hy tlieir food. 

Lucifer, in the State or Innocence. 

* “ This oxpr<<ssion is enough of itself,” says Mr. I)., ut- 
terly to destroy the character of Iluncaiiinnca'l” Yet we find 
a woman of no abandoned character in Dryden adventuring 
further, and thus t^xcusiug her.si.'lf ; 

To s]ienk our wishes first, forbid it pride. 

Forbid it modesty ; true, they forhiil it. 

But Nature docs not. When wc are athirst. 

Or hungry, will imperious Nature stay. 

Nor ©at, nor drink, iKjfore 'tis bid fall on ? Cr.Eo.MENEs. 

Cassandra speaks before she is asked : Ilnncamunea after- 
wards. Cassandra spealts her wishes to her lover; Iluuca- 
muncu only to her father. 

^ Her eyes resistless made liear ; 

Augeu, 1 see, and gods, are dancing there. 

Lee’s Sophonisba. 

* Mr. Dennis, in that excellent tragedy ealletl Liberty As 
nrted, which is thought to have given so great a stroke to Ih© 
late French king, hath frequent imitations of Uiis beautiful 
siJcech of king Arthur ; 

Conquest light'ning in his eyes, and thund riu^ ji his arm. 
Joy lighten'd in her eyes. 

Joys like light’ning dart along my soul. 


And now to kiss again. So, mighty i Jove, 

When with" excessive thund'ring tired above, 

Comes down to earth, and takes a hit — and then 
Flies to his trade of thund’ring back again. 

SCENE V. — GruzzLB, IIuncamunca. 

* Griz. Oh! IIuncamunca, IIuncamunca, oli ! 

Thy pouting breasts, like kettle-drums of brass, 

Beat everlasting loud alarms of joy ; 

As bright as brass they are, and oh, as hard. 

Oh! Huncamunca, Hnncamunca, oh! 

Hunc. Ha ! dost thou know me, princess as I am^ 

^ That thus of me you dare to make your game 1 
Griz, Oh! Huncamunca, well I know that you 
A princess arc, and a king’s daughter, too ; 

But love no meanness scorns, no grandeur fears ; \ 
Love often lords into the cellar bears, I 

And bids the sturdy porter come up stairs. I 
For what’s too high for love, or what's too low t 
Oh! Huncamunca, Huncamunca, oh! 

Hunc. But, granting all you say of love were true. 
My love, alas ! is to another due. 

In v.aiii to mo a suitoring you come. 

For I ’m already promised to Tom Thumb. 

Griz. And can my princess such a diirgen wed? 
One litter for your pocket than your bed ! 

Advised by me, the worthless baby shun. 

Or you will ne’er be brought to bed of one. 

Oh take me to thy arms, and never ft inch, 

Who am a man, by Jupiter! every inch, 

^ Then, while in joys together lost we lie. 

I’ll press thy soul while gods stand wishing by, 

Hunc. If, sir, what you insinuate you prove. 

All obstacles of inomise you remove ; 

For all engagements to a man must fall, 

Whene’er that man is proved no man at all. [miss, 
Griz, Oh! let him seek some dwarf, some fairy 
Where no joint-stool must lift him to the kiss ! 

But, by the stars and glory ! you appear 
Much littiu- for a Prussian grenadier ; 

One globe alone on Atlas’ shoulders rests. 

Two globes arc loss than Huncamunca' s breasts; 
The milky way is not so white, that 's Hat, 

And sure thy breasts are full as largo as that. 

Hunc. Oh, sir, so strong your eloquence I find, 
It is impossible to be unkind. sound 

Griz. Ah! speak that o’lT again, and let the 
From one pole to another polo rebound ; 

The earth and sky each be ti battledore, 

And keep the sound, that shuttlecock, up an hour: 
To Doctors Commons for a licence I 
Swift as an arrow from a bow will fly. 

Hum. Oh, no ! lest some disaster we should meet, 
'Twere bettor to be married at tlie Fleet. 

Griz. Forbid it, all ye powers, a princess should 

* Jove, with exiHisaive thund'riuf? tirt'd aliDvo, 

down for oas»;, fujoys a iiympli, and 
Mounts dreadful, and to iliiiud’rinn goes again. Globtana 

* This beautiful line, which ought, .soys Mr. W— , to he 
written in gold, is imitated in tho Now Sophonisba ; 

Oh ! Sophonisba ; Sopluuiisba, oh I 
Ohl Narva; Narva, oh I 

The author of a song callod Duke upon Duke hath improved it ; 
Alasl O Nick! O Nick, alasl 

Where, hy the help of a little false spelling, you have two 
meanings in the rej>otttcd voids. 

s Edith, in tho Bloody Brother, speaks to jier lover in the 
same familiar language : 

Your grace is fall of game. 

4 Traverse the glilt’ring chambers of the sky, 

Borne on n cloud in view of fate I’ll Ho, 

And press her soul while gods stand wishing hy. 

HaNNIBAXi. 

4 Let the four winds from di-stant corners meet. 

Ami on. their wings first b<'nr it into France; 

Then back again to Edina's proud walls, • 

Till victim to the sound ih’ aspiring city falls. 

Albion Qrrxsrt. 
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Hy that vile place contaminate ncr blood ; 

My (juick return shall to my chiinner prove 
I travel on the ^ post-horses of love. 

Hwic. Tliose post-horses to me will seem too slow 
Though they should fly swift as tlie gods, when they 
Ride on behind that post-boy, Opportunity. 

SCENE VI. — Tom Thumb, Huncamunca.. 
Thumb, Where is ray princess'? where’s my Hun- 
camunca % 

"Where are those eyes, those cardmatches of love, 
That * light up all with love my waxen aotil 1 
Where is that face which artful nature made 
In the same moulds where Venus’ self was casti 
Hutic, * Oh ! what is music to the ear that *s deaf. 
Or a goose-pic to him that has no taste I 
AVhat arc these praises now to me, since I 
Am promised to another 1 

Thumb, Ha! promised! 

Hunc, Too sure ; ’tis written in the book of fate. 
Thumb. ® Then I will tear away the leaf 
Wherein it’s writ ; or, if fate won’t allow 
So large a gap within its journal-book, 

I’ll blot it out at least. 

SCENE VII. — Oi.UMDALCA, Tom Thumb, Hunc. 
Glum. ® I need not ask if you are Huncamunca, 

t I do not romembor any mobiphors so frequent in the 
tragic poets os tliuse bori‘owe<l from riding post 

Tho gods ami opportunity rido ptist. IlANNiRAr.. 

Let's ru^h togetlier. 

For death rides post ; Duxe of Guise. 

Destruction gallops to thy murder post. Gloriana. 

* This image, too, very often occurs: 

Briglit as when thy «yo 

First lighted up our loves* AuRKNozEnE. 

’Tis not a crown alone lights up my name. Rusihis. 

3 There is great dissension among tho poets coueerniug the 
method of making man. One tells his mistress that the mould 
she was made in being lost, lloavcsn cannid form such another. 
Lurifer, in Dr} den, gives a merry description of his own 
formation : 

Whom heaven, neglecting, made and scarce design’d. 

But throw mo in for number to tho rest. State of I.vnoc. 
In one place the same poet supposes man to be m:ulo of ineUl : 

1 was form'd 

Of that c<mrsc metal which, when she w.as m.ade. 

The gods threw by for rubl)ish. All for Love. 

In another of dough : 

When the gods mouhlcd up the paste of man, 

Scmie of their clay was left npini their hamlsj 
And so they made Egyptians, ' Cleomenes. 

In another of clay : 

Uubhish of remaining clay. Sebastian. 

One makes the .soul of wax ; 

Her waxen soul begins to melt apace, Anna Bullen. 
Another of flint : 

Sure our two souls have somewhere been acipiainted 
In former beings, or, struck out together. 

One spark to Afric flew, and one to Portugal. Sebastian. 
To oml*. the great quantities of iron, brazen, and leaden souls 
wtiich are so plenty in modern authors— I cannot omit the 
dress of a soul as wo fltid it in Dry den : 

Souls shirted but with air. Kino Arthur. 

Nor can I psiss by a particular swt of soul in a particular 
sort of description in tho New Sophoiiisba. 

Ye mysterious powers, 

Wiether thro’ your gloomy depths I wander. 

Or on the mountains walk, give mo the calm, 

The steady smiling soul, where wisdom sheds 
Eternal sunshino, and eternal Joy. 

* Tins line M r.lJanks has plunder’d entire in his Anna Bullen. 

* Good Heaven ! tho book of fate before me lay. 

But to tear out tho journal of that day. 

Or, if the order of tho world below 1 

W'ill not tho gap of one whole day allow, f 

(jAve me that minute when she made her vow. ^ 

Conquest of Oranaiia. 

* 1 know some of tho commentators have imagined that Mr. 
Dryden, in tho altercative scene b<nween Oleiqjatra and 
Octavia, a si-eno which Mr. Addison inveighs against with 
grmt bitterneiS, is much Ix^holdcn to our MUthor. How just 
tliis then libscrvation is I will not presume to determine. 


Your brat) dy -nose proclaims-—— 

Hunc. Tama princess ; 

Nor Need I ask who you arc. 

Glum. • A jgiantesfi ; 

The queen of those who m.ade aiul unmade queens 
Hunc. The man whose chief ambition is to be 
My sweetheart hath destroy'd these mijfhty giants. 
Glum. Your sweetheart! Dost thou think the 
man who once 

Hath worn my easy chains will e’er wear thine ! 

Hunc. Well may your chains be easy, since, if fame 
Says true, they have been tried on twenty husbands. 
^ The glove or boot, so many times pull’d on, 

May well sit easy on the hand or foot. 

Glum. I glory in the number, and when I 
Sit poorly down, like thee, content with one, 
Heaven change this face for one as bad :is thine. 

Hunc, Let me see nearer what this beauty is 
Th:it cajitivatfes the heart of men by scores. 

[ llold^ a candle to her face. 
Oh! Heaven, thou art as ugly as the devil. [shop 
Glum. You ’(1 give the best of shoes within your 
To be but half so handsome. 

Hunc, fjince you come 

* To that, I ’ll put my beauty to the test : 

Tom 7'humb, I’m yours, if you with me will go. 

Aim, Oh! stay ToinTliumb, and you alone sh:ill 
That bed where twenty giants used to lie. [ till 
Thumb. In the balcony that o’erhangs the stage, 
I’ve seen a wliore two ’prentices engage; 

One half-a-crown does in Ins lingers hold, 

The other shows a little piece of gold; 

She the half-guinea wisely does purloin. 

And leaves the larger ami the baser coin. 

Glum, Left, scorn’d, :irid loath’d for such a cliit as 

* I feel the storm that’s rising in my mind, [tliis; 
Tempests and whirlwinds rise, and roll, and roar. 

Fm all within a hurricane, as if 

^ The world’s four winds wore pentwithin my carcase, 

* Confusion, horror, murder, guts, and death ! 

SC EN E VITI. — K ING, G LtJMOALCA. 

King. ® Sure never was so sad a king as II 
My life is worn as ragged as a coat 
A beggar wears ; a prince sliould put it off. 

•To love a captive and a giantess ! 

Oh love ! oh love ! liow great a king art thou ! 

My tongue’s thy trumpet, and thou trumpetest, 

> “ A cobbling poet imietMl,” says Mr. D.; and yet 1 believe 
■we may liud as rauustcous imil^cs iu the tragic authors : 1 'll 
put down one : 

Unlio your folded thoughts, .and let tlumi danglu loosi^ ns 
a bride's liair. Injurko Love. 

Wliich line scorns to liavi as much title to a milliner’s shoii as 
our author’s to a shoemaker's. 

^ Mr. L — takes occasion in this phaco to commend tlic 
great o.aro of our author to preserve the metre ot blank ver>e, 
in winch Shakspeure. .Tunson, and Fleteber, were so uobTi- 
ously negligent; and the moderns, in imitation of our auihov. 
so laudably observant ; 

Then does 

Your majesty believe that he can bo 
A traitor ? Eahl of E.^sex, 

Every page of Sophonislui gives us instances of th s excolleuee, 

^ Love mounts and rolls about my stormy mind. 

AURENOZERK. 

Tempests and whirlwinds thro’ my bosom move. Cleom. 

* With i«uch a furious tempest on his brow, 

As if the world’s four winds wore pent within 
Ills blustering cat case. Anna 

9 Verba Tragica. 

• This speech has been terribly mauled by the poet. 

My life is worn to rags. 

Not worth a prince’s wearing. Love Triumpsami* 

» Must I beg the pity of my slave ? 

Must a king beg ? But love 's a greater king, 

A tyrant, nay, a devil, that possesses mo 
Ho tunes the organ of my voice a ul speaks, 

Unknown to me, within mo. Sbbastiaw* 
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Unknown to me, within me. ' Oh, Glumclalca ! 
Heaven thee design’d a giantess to make, 

But an angelic soul was shuffled in. 

® I am a multitude of walking griefs, 

And only on her lips the halm is found 
• To spread a plaster that might cure them all. 
Glum, What do I hearl 
Kinff. What do I seel 

Glum. Oh ! 


King. Ah! 

♦ Gltun. Ah ! wretched queen ! 

King. Oh I wretched king ! 

* Glum. Ah 


King. 


Oh! 


SCENE IX. — Tom Thumb, IIuncamunca, Parson. 

Par. Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a doing ; 
For, if I guess right, Tom Thumb this night 
Shall give a being to a new Tom Thumb. 

Thumb. It shall be my endeavour so to do. 

JIunc. Oh ! fie upon you, sir, you make me blush. 
Thumb. It is the virgin’s sign, and suits you well: 
know not wliere, nor how, nor what I am ; 

^I’m so transported, Ijhavc lost myself. 

JIunc. Forbid it, all yc stars, for you’re so small, 
That were you lost, you’d find yourself no more. 


» Wli«n thou wort fo’^m'd heavon did a man begin ; 

Hut a Vuute soul by chance was shutlled in. AnnENOZKBK. 

2 I am a multitude 

Of walking firiefs. New Sophonisba^ 

* I will take thy scorpion blood, 

And lay it to my grief till I have case, Anna Bui.i.en. 

< Our atilhor, who everywhere shows liis great pem-tration 
iiiio liiimau nature, here outdoes liirnself; where n less 
|udi<‘ious poet would have raistal u Umg scene of whining 
love, he, who uuderstuotl the passions bettor, and tlint so vio- 
lent an alTeclioii as this must bt* too bij; for utterance, choost's 
rather to send tiis chara.ctors tdT in this sullen and d«»leful 
nmiiner, in wdiich admirable conduct he is imitated l>y the 
author of tlie justly celebrated Knvydice. Dr. Young seems 
to point at this violence of pas.sion : 

Passion chokes 

Their words, and they ’ro the statues of despair. 

And Seneca tells us, “ Curw leves lofpinntiir, ingentes stu- 
iJeiit." 'I'he sU ry of the J!l::yplian king iu Herodotus is too 
WfU known to n‘*ed to be inserted ; I refer the more curious 
reader to the exoolioat Montaigne, who Juith written an essay 
oil this subject. 

* To part is death . 

'Tis death to pait. 

Ah! 

Oh 1 Don Caulos 

Nor know T wlndher 

What am 1, who, or where. llusiiu! 

I was I know not wdiut, and am I knou' not how. 

Gloriana. 

To understand aufliciently the beauty of this paswige, it 
will he necessary that we comprehend every man to contain 
l-wo seifs. I shall not attempt to ]»rove this from philosophy, 
whirh the poets make so plainly evident. 

One runs away from the other ; 

>I,et me demand your majesty, 

Why fly you from yourself? * Dukk of Gitisk, 

In ,a second, one self is a guardian to the other : 

Leave me the care of me. (Conquest of Ghanaoa. 

Again : 

Myself am to myself less near. Ilml. 

In the same, the first self Is proud of the sec ^nd : 

I myself am proud of me. State of Innocence 

In a tliird, distrustful of him ; 

Fain I would tell, but whisper it in my oar. 

That none besides might ht ar, nay, not mvself. 

i^ABx. OF Essex. 

In a fourth, honours him : 

1 honour Rome. 

And honour too mystdf. Sopvoni&ba 

In a fifth, nt varmnee with him ; 

Leave me not thus at vai'iaiice with myself. Bu.sikis 

Again, in a sixth: 

1 find myself divided firom myself. Meoka 

Slie seemed the sad effigies of herself Hanks. 


So the unhappy sempstress once, they say, 

Her needle in a ptxttlc, lost, of hay ; 

In vain she look’d, and look’d, and made her moan* 
For ah, the needle was for ever gone. 

Par. Long may t hey live, and love, and propagate, 
Till the whole laud be peopled with Tom Thumbs! 
t So, when the Cheshire cheese a maggot breeds, 
Another and another still succeeds : 

By thousands and ten tltousands they increase, 

Till one continued maggot fills the rotten cheese. 

SCENE X. — Noodle, and then Grizzle. 

Nood. *Sure, Nature means to break her solid 
Or else unfix the world, and in a rage [ch.ain, 

To hurl it from its axletree and hinges ; 

All things are so confused, the king’s in love, 

The queen is drunk, the princess married is. 

Griz. Oh, Noodle ! Hast thou Huncamunca seen I 
Nood. I’ve seen a thousand sights this day, where 
Arc by the wonderful bitch herself outdone, [none 
The king, the queen, and all the court, are sights. 
Grh. *1)— n your delay, you friflor ! are you drunk, 
will not hear one wonl but Huncamunca. [hat 
Nood. By this time she is married to Tom Thumb, 
Griz. *My lluncamunea ! 

Nood. Your Huncamunca, [mimca. 

Tom Thumb’s Huncamunca, every' man's Hunca- 
Griz. If this be true, all womankind are damn’d. 
Nood. If it he not, may I he so myself. 

Grix. See 'where she comes ! I’ll not believe a word 
Against that fare, upon w'hose ®amplc brow 
Sits innocence wdtli majesty enthroned. 

Grizzle, Huncamunca. 

Griz. Where has my Huncamunca been t See here. 
The licence in my h.ind ! 

IJunc, Alas Tom Thumb. 

Griz. Wliy dost thou mention himi 
ffunc. Ah, me 1 'J'om Thumb. 

Griz, Wliat means my lovely Huncamunca t 
Hunc. Hum ’ 

Griz. Oh! speak. 

Ilunc. Hum! 

Griz. Ha ! your every word is hum : 

® You force me still to answer you, Tom Thumb. 
Tom Thumb— I’m on the rack — I’m in a flame. 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb — you love 
the name ; 

So pleasing is that sound, that, w'ere you dumb, 

Y’’ou still would find a voice to cry Tom Thumb. 

JIunc. Oh I he not hasty to proclaim my doom ! 
My ample heart for more than one has room : 

A maid like me Heaven form’d at least tor two. 

I married him, and now' I’ll marry you. 

Assist me, Zulema, if thou wonMst he 
The friend thou seem’st. assist me against me. Ai.a, Q. 
From all whielx it appears that tht*TC are two seifs; and 
therefore Tom Thumb’s losing liims'df is no such soloeisin as i( 
hath been represented by men rather ambitious of criticising 
than qualified to erilicise. 

1 Mr, imagines this parson to have boon a Welsh one 
ftom his simile^ 

* Our author hath been plundered her<’, according to cu^toni 
Great nature, break tliy chain that links together 

"llie fabric of the world, and make a chaos 

Like that within my soul. Love Triumphant. 

Startle Nature, unfix the globe. 

And hurl it from it.s axletree and hinge.^. Albion Queens, 
The totl’ring earth seems sliding off its props. 

^ D— n vour delay, ye tortnrers, proce^ ; 

1 wiiruot hear one word but Aluiiihide. Conq. of Gran. 

♦ Mr. Dryden hath imitatwl this in All for Lovo. 

* This Miltonic style abounds in the New SophouUlMi- 

And on her ample brow 

Sat maje-s-ty. ^ 

• Your ev'ry answer still so ends in that, 

You force me still to answer you Morat. Aurxnoexiie. 
’ Mor-it, Moral, Morat! you love the name. Ibid. 

•* Here is a sentiment for the virtuous HuncaniunciiJ" says 
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Griz. Ha ! dost thou own thy falsehood to my face t 
Thirk’st thou that I will share thy husband’s place? 
Since to that office one cannot suffice* 

And since you scorn to dine one sihj^le dish on, 

Go, get your husband pui into commissioit. 
Commissioners to discharge (ye godi! it line is) 

The duty of a husband to your highness. 

Yet think not long I will my l ivid bear. 

Or unrevenged the slighted willow 'wear ; 

The gloomy, brooding tempest, now confined 
Within the hollow caverns of my mvtvd. 

In dreadful whirl shall roll along the coasts, 

Shall thill the land of all the men it boasts, 

* And cram up cv’ry chink of hell with ghosts, 

* So have I seen, in some dark winter’s day, 

A sudden storm rush doivn the sky’s highway. 
Sweep through the streets with terrible ding-dong, 
Gush through the spouts, and wash whole clouds 

along. 

The crowded shops the thronging vermin screen, ) 
Together cram the dirty and tlie clean, > 

And not one shoc-boy in the street is seen. * 

IfuTW. Oh, fiital rashness ! should his fury slay 
My hapless bridegroom on his W’edding-day, ^ 

1, who this morn of tivo chose whicli to wed. 

May go again this night alone to bed. 

* So have I seen some wild unsettled fool, 

Who had her choice of this and that joint-stool, 

To give the preference to either loth, 

And fondly coveting to sit on both, 

While the two stools her sitting-part confound, 
Between 'em both fall squat upon the ground. 

ACT III. SCENE I.— -King Artiiur’4 Palace. 

* Ghost (’solus). Hail! ye black horrors of mid- 

night’s midnoon ! 

Mr. D s. And yet, with the leave of tltis jjreat man, the 

virtiKiUs Panthea, inCyrus, hath a iit'urt every whit as ample : 
For two I must confess are <;<»<ls to me, 

Which is my Abradatua first, and thee. Cyiu’s tiik Gb. 
Nor is the lady in Love Triumphant more reserved, though not 
BO latelligiUle : 

1 am so dividi'd, 

That I grieve most for both, and lovt; both most. 

* A lidieuloas siqiposition to juiy one wlio considers the 
great and oxleusive largeness of hell, says a conimenfatur; but 
not so to those who consider the great expansion of immaterial 
6ut)st.*incc. Mr. Ibinks makes one soul to be so expanded, that 
heaven could not contain it ; 

The heavens are all too narrow for her soul. 

VinniK IIktravko. 

The Persian Princess hath a passage not unlike the author 
of this ; 

We will send such shoals of murder’d slavc-s. 

Shall glut hell’s empty regions. 

This threaten.s to fill hell, even though it was empty; lord 
Grizzle, only to 1111 up the chinks, supposing the rest already 
full. 

* Mr. Addison is generally thought to have had this simile 
ia his eye when he wrote that beautiful one at the end of the 
tliird ad of his Cato. 

'• This beautiful simile is fainded on a proverb which docs 
honour to the English language ; 

lletwcen two stools the breech falls to the ground. 

I am not so well pleased with any written remains of the 
amrirnts as with those little aphorisms which verbal tnaditiou 
hatli delivered down to us under the title of proverbs. It were 
to l)c wished that, instead of iHling their pages with the fubu- 
lous theology of the pagans, our modern poets would tliink it 
worth their while to enrich their works with the proverbial 
Kiyings of their ancestors. Mr. Dryden hath chronicled one 
in heroic : 

Two ifk scarce make one possibility. Conq. ov Granada. 
My lord Dacron is of opinion that whatever is known of arts 
and sciences might be prove<l to have lurked in the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 1 am of ihe same oujnion in relation to those above- 
mentioned ; at least 1 am cunlident that a more perfect system 
of ethics, as ^eli as economy, might htr compiled out of them 
than is at present extant, cither in the works of the ancient 
phitosophers, or those more valuable, as more voluminous ones 
of the mo<lcrn divines. 

* Of ail the particulars in which the modem stage falls short 


Ye fairies, goblins, bats, and screech -owls, hail ! 
And, oh ! ye mortal watchmen, whose hoar.se throats 
Th* immortal ghosts dread croakings connterfoit, 

All hail! — ^Ye dancing phantoms, who, by day, 

Are some condemn'd to fast, some feast in fire, 

Now play in churchyards, skipping o'er the graves, 
To the ^ loud music of the silent bell, 

All hail! 

SCENE II.--K 1 NG, Ghost. 

King, What noise is this? What villain dares, 

At this dread hour, with feet and voice profane, 
Disturb our royal walls ? 

Ghost, One who defies 

Thy empty power to hurt him ; * one who dares 
Walk in thy bedchamber. 

King. Presumptuous slave 

Thou diest. 

G/iost. Threaten others with that word : 

® I am a ghost, and am already dead. [come, 

King. Ye stars! ’tis well. Were thy last hour to 
This moment had been it ; 4 yet by thy shroud 
I ’ll pull thee backward, squeeze tlieo to a bladder, 
Till thou dost groan thy nothingness away. 

Thou fiy’.st! ’Tis well. [Ghost retires. 

* I thought what was the cojirage of a ghost! 

Yet, dare not, on thy life — Why say I tliat, 

Since life thou hast not? — Dare not walk again 
Within these walls, on pain of the Bed sea. 

For, if henceforth I ever find thee liere, 

A.S sure, sure as a gun, I '11 have thee laid 

Ghost, Were the lied sea a sea of Hollands gin. 
The li(]uor (when alive) whose very smell 
I did detest, did loathe — yet, for the sake 
Of Thomas Tliiimh, I would be laid therein. 

King. .Ha! said you? 

Ghost. Yes, my liege, T said Tom Thumb, 

of the ancient, there h none so nmcli to be lameuti'd ns tlie 
great scarcity of ghost. h. Whence thi.s ])roeeeds 1 w ill n<il pu* 
Mume to determine. Some aie of opinhni that the nuideais 
are unequal to that .siililiine laugunge ^^hirdi a ghost imgtit, to 
»j>eak. One says, ludicrously, that gho&ts are out of Inshioii ; 
another, that they are properer for < oniedy ; forgetting, I sup- 
pose. that .\ristf>ile hath told us that a gho.st is the soul of 
tragedy; for .so I render the I gZhi rn; r^ayuVut^^ 
which M. Darier, ain<>ngKt otlier.s, hath ini.staken ; I .suj)p().‘m 
mi.slrd by not nn<Ier.staii(iing theFabulaof the Latin.s, which 
signilies a ghost ns well a.s fable. 

*'Te premet nox, fabnheque niane.s.*’ IIou. 

Of all the ghosts lliat have ever appeavetl on the stage, a very 
learned and judicious foreign critic gives tlie preference to this 
of our author. 'I'hese are his word.s, speaking of tliis tragedy : 
— •* Necquidqunm in ilia admirabiLiis qn.hii phasmai|U()d«lam 
horrendum, quod omnibus aliis speetvis, quilmseum seatet 
Angcloruin tragredia, longd (pace I) — ysii W. Den tiss. dixerim) 
prajiulerim.” 

* Wc have already given instances of this figure. 

* .^imanzor r«?a8on.s in tin; same manner: 

A ghost I 'll be; 

And from a ghost, you know, no place is free. Conq. or Ok. 

•* "The man who writ this wretched pun,” says Mr. D. 
would have picked your pocket:” wliich he proceeds to shoA 
not only l>.id in itself, but doubly so on so solemn an occasion. 
And yet, in that exeellent play of Liberty Assert4‘d, we tind 
something very much resembling a pun in the mouth of a mis- 
tress, who is parting with the lover .she is fond of : 

VI. Oh, mortal woe I one kiss, and then farewell. 

Irene. The gods have given to others to fare well. 

O ! miserably must Irene fare. 

Agamemnon, in the Victim, is full as fac<;tious on the most 
solemn otrension— that of saeritieing his daughter : 

Yes, daughter, yes; you will assist the priest; 

Yes, you must offer up your— vows for Greece. 

4 I ’ll pull thee backwards by thy shroud to light, 

Or else 1 ’ll squeeze thee, like a bladder, there, ^ 

And make thee groan thyself away to air. Conq. or Grax. 

Snatch me, ye gods, this moment into nothing. 

UVBUS THE r.HKAT. 

* So, art thou gone ? lliou ennst. no conquest Ixiast. 

I thought what was the courage of a ghost. Conq of »- • 
King Arthur seems to be os bravo a follow as Almaiuor, v h 
says most heroically, 

In spite of ghosts I ’ll on. 
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Whose father’s ghost I am — once not unkno^vn 
To mighty Arthur. But, 1 see, ’tis true. 

The dearest friend, when deed, we all forget. 

King. he — it is the honest Gaifer Thumb. 

Oh ’ let me press thee in my eager arms, 

Tliou l)est of ghosts! thou something more than ghost! 

(ihoit. Would I were something more, Uiat W'e 
Might feel each other in the warm embrace, [again 
But now I have th’ advantage of my king, 

‘ Tor 1 feel thee, whilst thou dost not feel me. 

King. But say, a thou dearest air, Oh! say what 
Important business sends thee back to earth 1 [dread. 

Ghost, Oh ! then prepare to hoar which but 

•Is full enough to send thy spirit hence. [to hear 
'rhy subje<*ts up in arms, by Grizzle led, 

Will, ere the rosy-linger'd morn sliall ope 
The shutters of the sky, before the gate 
i)f tliis thy royal palace, swarming spicad. 

■^S(> liave 1 seen the bees in clusters swarm 
So have T seen the stars in frosty nights, 

So have 1 scam the sand in wimly days, 

So have 1 seen the ghost on Pluto’s shore, 

So have I seen the Howers in spring arise, 

So hiivo I seen the leaves in autumn fall, 

So have I seen the fi^fiits in summer smile, 

So have T seen the snow in w'inter frown. 

King. I) — n all thou Imst seen ! — dost thou, be- 
neath the shape 

Of Gaffer Thumb, come hither to abuse me 
With similes, to keep me on the raek'l 
Hence — or, by all the torments of thy hell, 

4 1 ’ll run thee through the body, though thou’st none. 

Ghost , Arthur, bew'ar cl I must this moment hence. 
Mot frighted hy your voice, but by the cocks! 

Arthur Ixuvarc, beware, bew'are, beware! 

Strive to avert thy yet impeiuliiig fate ; 

For, if thou' rt kill’d to-day, 

To-morrow all thy care, will come too late. 

SCFNE III.— Kino, soUis. 

King. Oh! stay, an<l leave me not uncertain thus! 
Ami, whilst tliou t<’llest mcwhnt’s like iny fate, 

Oh! teach me fiow I may avert it too! 

Purs'd be the man who first a simile made ! 

('uvs’<l cv’ry hard who writes! — So have 1 seen 
Those w'hose comparisons are just and true. 

And those who liken things not like at all. 

The dtwil is happy that the wliole creation 
Can furnish out no simile to his fortune, « 

SCENE IV.— Kino, Quehn. 

Queen. What is the cause, my Arthur, that you steal 
I’hus silently from Dollallolla’s breast t 
\V l',y dost tliou leave im; in the ^ dark alone, 

Wlicn well thou know’st I am afraid of sprites t 
Kmg, Oh, Dollallolla ! do not blame my love! 

T hoped the fumes of last night’s puneli had laid 
Thy lovely eyelids fost. — But, oh ! I tind 
'I’liere is no power in drams to quiet wives ; 

Each morn, as the returning sun, they wake. 

And shine upon their husbands. 

* The ghost of Ltiusarla, in Cyrus, is a plain copy of this, 
ami is thcretbre worth reading : 

All. Cyrus 1 

Thou may’st us well grasp Mnter, or fleet air, 

As think of touching my immortal shade. Cvr. the fJa. 

* 'fhou Vietter part of he.'iveuly air. Conq. of (iaaNAPA. 
•*’ “ A sti ing «jf similes,” says one, “ proper to be hung up in 

the cabiuft of a prince.” 

4 ITus passage hath Iwen understood several' different ways 
hy lluf eommentators. For my X)art, I find it diflicult to under 
stand it at alt. Mr, Dryden sajs— 

I ’vc heard something how two bodies meet. 

Put liow two souls joiu I know not. 

Ro that, till the body of a s]jirn. be better understood, it will be 
diilieiilt to understand how it is possit)le to run him tlirougli it. 

* (^ydnria is of the same fearful temper with DtdlalloUa. 

J imver durst in darknesti be alone. 1m,. Kmc 


Queen. Think, Oh thhik ! 

What a surprise it must be to the sun, 

Rising, to tj^id the vanish’d world away. 

AVhat less can be the w i etched wife’s Biirpriso 
When, stretching out her arms to fold thee fast, 

She found her useless bolster in her arms. [that! 

1 Think, think, on that.— Oh! .think, think well ta 
I do remember also to have reaxl 
*In Dryden’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 

That Jove in form inanimate did lie 
With beauteous Danae : and, trust me, love, 

3] fear’d the bolster might have been a Jove. 

King. Come to my arms, most virtuous of thy sex! 
Oh, Dollallolla ! w’ere all wives like tlif e, 

So many husbands never had worn horns. 

Should Iluucamunca of thy worth partake, 

Tom Thumb indeed were blest. — Oh, fatal name 
For didst thou know one quarter what I know. 

Then wouldst tliou know — Alas! what thou wouldst 
know I [speak 

Queen. What can I gather hence t AVhy dost thou 
Like men who carry rareeshows about '1 
“ Now you shall see, gentlemen, what you shall see.” 
O, tell me inoie, or thou hast told too much. 

SCENE V. — KiNi', Qi.i.r.N, Noodle. 

Nood. Long life attend your rn.njesties serene, 
Great Arthur, king, and Dollallolla, queen! 
liord Grizzle, with a IjoIjI rebellious crowd. 

Advances to the palace, thivat'ning loud, 

Unless the princess he deliver’d straiglit, ^ 

And tlio victorious Thuiiib, without his pate, s 
They are resolv’d to batter down the gate. I 

SCENE VI.— King, Qukkn, IIunc., Noodle. 

King. Sec where the princess comes! Whc-in is 
Tom Thumb 1 

llunc. Oh ! sir, about an hour and half ago 
He sallioil out t’ oncoiiriter with the foe, 
vVnd swore, unless liis fate had him misled; | 

From Grizzle’s shouldiTs to cut olThis hcati, > 

And serve ’t up with your chocolate in lied. j 

King. 'Tis well, I found one devil told us botV. 
(\>me, DolluHolla, Huncainunca, come; 

Within we’ll wait for the victorious Thumb: 

In peace and safety we secure may stay, 

While to his arm we trust the bloody fray ; 

'J'hough nioii and giants should conspire with goils, 
*lle is alone equal to all these odds. 

Queen. He is, indeed, helmet to us all; 

AVhilc lie supports we need not fear to fall ; 

1 Think well of this, think that, think every >vay. SophoH. 

* These (piotations are more us\ial in the comic than in the 
tragic writers. 

•* ‘‘This distress,” says Mr. D— , "I must allow to Ijo ex- 
freincly beautiful, and tends to In’igliten flu* virtuous eJiar.'ieler 
of lloUullolla, who is s»> exeeeiling d«‘lieate, lli.at sJie is in tlu« 
highest appreben^iou froju the imininuite eml»ruco of a bolster. 
All example worthy of irnibition for all our writers ol trngedy. ’ 

4 *‘ Cnulit Jiidams Appclla, 

"Non ego," 

savs Mr. D-. ” For, passing o\er the absurdity of being equal 

to odds, eaii we po.ssibly suppose a little insignilieaut fellow-- 
1 say again, a little iiiMgnifie.'iut fellowi' able to 'le with a 
strength whieh all the S.ams,»u» and irereiileses of antiquity 
would iM* unat>lo to eneouiitor ?” I shall refer this lucmlnl.ius 
eritic t.i Mr. Drvden s defonee of liis Alnmiizor; and, lest that 
should not sati'siv him. I shall quote a few hues from the 
81 K*ech of u much braver fellow than Almanzor, Mr. Johnson f 
Aeliillcs : 

Though human race rise in embattled hosts. 

To force her from my arms -Oh! son of Aliens ! 

Bv that immortal pow’r. whosa* deathless .spirit 

Informs this cartli, I win oppose them all. * Vrcrrif. 

* " I have heard of lieing suiiported by a staff,” says Mr.P., 
‘•but never of iM-iiig suiipoiti*d by a helmet.” 1 believe lie 
never heard of sailing with wiugs, whieh he mey read in no 
less a pwt than Mr. Dryden : 

rnle.ss we lioiTOW wiugs, and Mil through air. 

Lo\k 'I'ait'MriTANT. 

What will he say to a Un.-ei i.g \ a.lev ?• • 

;i 1. 
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His arm despatches all things to our wish, 

And serves up ev’ry foe’s head in a dish. 

Void is the mistress of the house of car( 3 . 

While the good cook presents the bill of fare ; 
Whether the cod, that northern king of lish, 

Or duck, or goose, or pig, adorn the dish, 

No fears the number of her guests ailbrd, 

But at her hour she sees the dinner on the board. 
SCENE VII. — Plain. — Grizzle, Foodle, Rebels. 

Grit. Thus far our arms with victory are crown’d ; 
For, though we have not fought, yet we have found 
1 No enemy to light withal. 

Food. Yet I, 

Methinks, would willingly avoid this day, 

* This first of April, to engage our foes. 

Grix. This day, of all the days of tli’ year, I ’d choose, 
For on this day my grandmother was born. 

Gods! I will make Tom Thumb an April-fool ; 
s Will teach his wit an errand it ne’er knew, 

And send it post to the Elysiaii sliadcs. 

Food. I 'm glad to find our army is so stout, 

Nor does it move my wonder less than joy. 

Griz. * WTiat friends we have, and how w'e came 
I *11 softly tell you as we march along. [so strong, 
SCENE VIII. — Thunder and Liyhtniny. — Tom 
Thumb, Gi.umdalca, cum suis. 

Thumb, Oh, Noodle! hast thou seen a day like this? 
The unborn thunder rumbles o’er our heads, 

•As if the gods meant to unhinge the world. 

And heaven and earth in wild confusion hurl ; 

Yet will I boldly tread the tott’ring ball. 

Merl. Tom Thumb ! 

Thumb. What voice is this I hear? 

hSerl, Tom Thumb! 

Thumb, Again it calls. 

Merl, Tom Thumb ! 

Glum, It calls again. 

Thumb, Appear, whoe’er thou art ; T fear thee not. 
Merl.lnon hast no cause to fear — I am thy friend. 
Merlin by name, a conjuror by trade, 

And to my art thou dost thy being owe. 

Thumb, How! [Thumb, i 

Merl. Hear, then, the mystic getting of Tom 
*11 is father was a ploiighiii IIow in his heart he wish’d to 
plain, liavo 

Ilis mother milk'd the row; A child, in time to come, 

And yet the way to ^et a sun To bo his heir, though it may 
'Hiis couple knew not liow, be 

Until such time tlie good old No bigger than his thumb: 
man • Of which old Merlin was fore- 

To learned Merlin goes, told 

Aud there to him, in great dis- That lie his w ish should have ; 
tress. And so a son of stiture small 

III secret manner shows The charmer to him gave. 

— I’ll stand 

Like a safe valley, that low bends the knee 

To some aspiring mountain. Injoreo Uovk. 

1 am ashamed of so ignorant a carper, who doth not kimw that 
an epithet in tragedy is very often no other than an expletive. 
Do not we read in the New Sojihonislia of " grinriing eliains, 
blue plagues, white occasions, and blue serenity r” Nay, it is 
not the adjective only, hut sometimes half a senleuco is put by 
way of expletive, as, “ beauty pointed high with spirit,” in the 
same play; and, “ In the lap of blessing, to be most curst,” in 
the Revenge. 

* A victory like that of Almimxor : 

Almatizor is victorious without fight. Conq. or Gran, 

* Weil have we chose an happy day for fight; 

For every man, in course of time, has found 

Some days are lucky, some unfortunate. K. Arthur . 

* We read of such another in T^ec ; 

Teach his rude wit a flight she never made. 

And send her post to the Elysian shade. Olo'uana. 

* These lines are copied verbatim In the Indian Emperor. 

* Unborn thunder rolling in a cloud. Conq. or Granada, 

* Were hei^cn and earth in wild confusion hurl’d. 

Should the rash gods unhinge the rolling world. 

Undaunted would I tread the totl'riiig ball, 

Cru-ih’d, but unconquer’d, in tlie dreadful fall. 

Fxm\i.£ Warrior. 

* Si't the History of Tom Thumb pagi* 2. 


Thou’st heard the past — look up and see the future 
Thumb, * Lost ill amazement’s gulf, my senses sink 
See there, Glumdalca, sec another * me ! 

Glum. O, sight of horror! sec, you are devour’d 
By the expanded jaws of a red cow. 

Merl, Let not tliese sights deter tliy noble mind> 
» For, lo ! a sight more glorious courts thy eyes. 

See from afar a theatre arise ; 

There ages, )et unborn, sliall tribute pay 
To the heroic actions of this day ; 

'I'hen buskin tragedy at length shall choose 
Thy name the best supporter oflicr muse. 

Thumb, Enough : let every warlike music sound. 
We fall contented, if we fall renown’ d. 

SCENE IX. — Lord Grizzle, Foodle, Rebel.s, on 
one side; Tom Tuumr, Glumdalca, on theother. 

Food. At length the enemy advances nigh, 

* I hear them with my ear, and see thi'iri with my eye. 

Griz. Draw all your swords : for liberty we light, 
•And liberty the mustard is of life. [name? 

Thumb. Are you the man whom men famed Gr'z/h» 
Gm. “ Are you the much more famed ToinTlainibl 
Thumb, The same. [prove; 

Griz. Come on ; our worth* upon ourselves we’ll 
For liberty I fight. 

Thufnb. And 1 for love. 

[A bloody engagement between the two armies; drums 
heating^ trumpets sounding^ thunder^ lighttung. 
They jfight ojf and on several times. Some 
fall. Griz. and Glcm. remain. 

Glum. Turn, coward, -turn ; nor from a woman fly. 
Griz. Away — thou art too ignoble for iny arm. 
Glum. Have at thy heart. 

Griz. Nay, then 1 thrust at thine. 

Glum. Y'ou push too well ; you’ve run me tlirougli 
And I am dead. [the guts. 

Gf'iz. Then there 's an (uid of one. 

Thumb. When thou art dead, then there ’s an I'ud 
’ Villain. [of two, 

Griz. Tom Thumb! 

Thumb. Reb(‘l ! 

(h'iz. Tom Thumb! 

Thumb. Hell! 

Griz. Huncamunca! 

* Amazement swallows np my sense, 

And in the impetuous whiil ofeiroliug fate 
DriiiK^down my rciisou. Persian Princkss, 

* I have outfiu eil myself. 

Wlmt! am I two i Is there another me? K- Arthur. 

^ The character of Merlin is womlerful throughemt; but 
most 80 in this prophetic part. We find several of tliese pro- 
plifcies in the triigie authors, who frequently take this cippiir- 
tunity to pay a compliment to their country, aud sonn*tinies to 
their prince. None, but ouv author (who Rcenis to have «le- 
tcsti'd the Icjusl appearance of llatiery) would have pascal l>y 
sueli an opportunity of being a political prophet. 

* I saw the villain, Myron ; with these eyes I saw him. 

^ ^ IICSIHTS. 

Ill both which places it is intimateil that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to 8(^0 witli other eyes than your own. 

* "ThU mustard,” says Mr. D., "is enough to turn ones 
stomach. I would be glad to know what idea the author huu 
in his heiwl when he wrote it.” This will be, 1 Indieve, be!>t 
explained by a line of Mr. Dennis : 

And gave him lilwrty, the salt of life. Lib. A.sskbtzu. 
The understanding tlrnt can digest the one will not rise at the 
other. 

* //an. Are you the chief whom men famed Scipio call 

Slip. Are you the much mow famous HaLuibal H.\NNinA « 

1 Dr. Young seems to have copied this jngagement i»bb 
Busiris : 

Myr, Villain 1 
Mem xMyron I 
Myr Kehel 1 
Myron ! 

Myf Hell! 

Mem Matulatie ! 
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Thumb. Thou hast it there. 

Grix. Too sure 1 feel it. 

Thumb, To hell then, like a rebel as you are, 

And ffive my service to the rebels there. [enjoy 
Gn*. Triumph not, Thumb, nor think thou shall 
Thy Huncanuinca undisturb’d ; T ’ll send 

* My ghost to fetch her to tlie other world ; 

> It shall but bait at lii'aven, and then return. 

• But, ha ! I feel death rumbling in my brains : 

< Some kinder sprite knocks softly at my soul, 

And gently whispers it to haste away. 

I come, I come, most willingly I come. 

So when some city wife, for country air, 
i’o Hampstead or to Highgate does repair. 

Her to make haste her husband does implore, 

And cries, “ My dear, the coacdi is at the door 
With equal wish, desirous to be gone, [on !*’ 

She g(ds into the coach, and then she cries — “Drive 
Thumb. Withthoselast words * he vomited his soul. 
Which, ^ like wbipt cream, the devil will swallow 
Bear off the body, and cut off the head, [d|^wn. 
Which I will to the king in triumph lug. 

Rebellion’s dead, and now I '11 go to breakf{\st, 

SCENE X. — Kifio, Quken, IIuncamunca, 
Courtiers. 

King, Open the prisons, set the wretched free. 
And bid our treasurer disburse six pounds 
To i)ay their debts. — lad no one weep to-day. 
Come, Dollallolla ; “curse that odious name I 
It is so long, it asks an hour to speak it. 

By heavens I I'll change ^t into Doll, or Loll, 

Or any other civil monosyllable, 

That will not lire my tongue. — Come, sit thee dowui. 
Here seated let us view the dancers’ sports ; 

Bid 'em advance. This is the wedding-day 
Of princess Huneamunca and Tom Thumb ; 

Tom ’riniinb ! who Avins two victories “to-day, 

And this way inarches, b(*ai’ing Grizzle's bead. 

A dance here. 

KoryJ. Oh ! monstrous, dreadful, terrible, Oh ! Oh ! 
Deaf bo my ears, for ever blind my e>es ! 

Dumb be my tongue ! feed lame ! all senses lost ! 

^ This last s]H’ccU of my lord Grizzle hatlj Imjcii of great ser- 
'^ice to our poets : 

1 11 hold it first 

As life, and whim life s gone I’ll hold tiiis last ; 

And if thou fiik'st it from me when I'm slain. 

I’ll send my ghost, and letch it hark again. CowQ, oi^Gr. 
* My soul should with such speed olaiy, 

It should not bait at heaven to stop iks way. 
bee seems to liave liail this last in his eye : 

’Twas not my purpose, sir, to tiirry there ; 

I would hut go to heaven to take the air. Glortana. 

^ A rising vapour ruinbliiig iii my brains. Ci.komknks’ 

Some kind sprite knocks softly at my soul. 

To tell me fate ’s at hand. 

® Mr. iJrydon seems to have had this simile in his eye, when 
he .says. 

My soul is packing up, and just on wing. Conq. of Gb. 
® And in a purple vomit pour’d his soul. Ci.eomknes. 

7 The devil swallows vulgar souls 
Like whipt cream. Sebastian. 

® How 1 could curse my name of Ptolemy 1 
It is so loiiLS it asks an hour to write it. 

By heaveu 1 l‘Il change it into Jove or Mars 
Or any other civil monosyllable, 

Tlial will not tire my hand, Cl' 

0 Here is a visible conjunction of two days in one, by which 
our author may have either intended an emblem of a wed- 
ding, or to insinuate that men in the houey-moon are apt to 
imagine time shorter than it is. It brings into my mind a 
passage in the comedy called the Coffee-House Politician : 

We will celebrate this day at my house to morrow. 


> Howl, wolves, grunt, bears, hiss, snakes, shriek, all ye 

King. What does the blockhead mean t [ghosts ! 

Nood. I mean, my liege, 

*Only to grace my talc with decent horror. 

Whilst from my garret, tA\ico two stories high, 

I look'd ubroa(l into the streets Indow, 

I saw Tom Thumb attended by the mob ; 

Twice tiventy shoe-boys, twice tivo doz(!n links. 
Chairmen and porters, hackney-co.Tclimen, tvliores ; 
Aloft he bore tlic grizly head of Grizzle ; 

When of a sudden through the streets there came 
A cow, of larger than the usual size?, 

And in a moment — guess, Oh! guess the rest! — 
And ill a moment swallow’d up Tom Thumb. 

King. Shut up again the prisons, bid my treasurer 
Not give three farthings out — bang all the culprits, 
Guilty or not — no matter. — Ravish virgins: 

Go bill the schoolmasters whip all their boys I 
Let lawyers, parsons, and physicians loose. 

To rob, impose on, and to kill the world. 

Nood. Her majesty the (pieeii is in a swoon. 

Queen. Not so much in a swoon but I have still 
Strength to reward the messenger of ill news. 

[Kills Noodle. 

Nood. 0 ! I am slain. 

Cle. My lover 's kill’d, I will revenge him so. 

[Kills the. Queen, 

llunc. My mamma kill’d ! vile murderess, beware- 

\ Kills Cleora, 

Duod. This for an old grudge to thy heart. 

[Kills Huncamunca. 

Must. And this 

I drive to thine, 0 Doodle ! for a new one. 

[Kills Doodle. 

King. Ha! murderess vile, take thtit. [Kills Must. 
“And take lluni this. [KUls hhnself\ and falls. 
So when the child, whom nurse from danger guards, 
Sends Jack for mustard with a patrk of cards, 

Kings, queens, and knaves, throw one another down, 
Tillthe ivholc pack lies scatter’d and o'evtbrowii; 

So all our pack upon the lloor is cast, 

And all I boast is — that 1 fall the last. [Dies. 

• These l»eauUful phrasw are all to be found in one single 
B|MH5cU of King Arthur, or the British Worthy. 

I was l>ut teaching him to grace his tale 

"With decent horror. Cr.KOMSNK.s, 

3 We may say with Drydon, 

Death did at length so many slain forget. 

And left the talc, and took them hy the great 
I know of no tragedy which comes ntiarer to this charming and 
bloody catastrophe than Cleomenes, where the ciirta in covers 
live princijMil characters deail on the stage. These lines too — 

I ngk’d no ipu'stious then, of who kill’d who ? 

The boilies tell the story as they lie — 
seem to have belonged more pioperly to this scene of oiir 
author; nor can 1 help imagining they were originally his. 
The Rival Ladies, too, seem htdioUlen to this .scene : 

We ’re now a chain of lovers link’d in death; 

Julia gjies first, Gon-salvo hangs on her. 

And Angelina hangs upon lum.siilvo. 

As I on Angelina. , 

No scene, I helieve, ever received greater honours than this. 
It was applauded l>y st-vcral encores, a word very unsual in 
tragedy .\nd it ivas very dillicnlt for the actors to escape 
without a second slaughter. This I take to he a lively assur- 
ance of that fierce spirit of liberty which remains atmmg us, 
and which Mr. Drvden. in his essay on Dramatic Poetry, hath 
observed: •* Whefher custom," says he, *’ hath so iusiimatod 
itself into our coniitrynieii, or uaturo hath so formed them to 
fierceness, I know not ; hut they will scarceU nuffer combats am’, 
other ol) ’ects of horror to be taken from them.’’ Ami indeed 
1 am for having them encouraged in this martial disposition ; 
nor do I believe our victories over the Freiieh have lx:en owing 
to anything more than to those hlooil/ spectacles daily -yUb 
bitad lu our tragt^dies, of which the FrMlch sUge is so enii. 
clear. 
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THE LETTER WRITERS; or, 

A NEW WAY TO KEEP A WIFE AT HOME. 

A FARCE, IN THREE ACTS, FIRST ACTED IN 1731. 


Dramatis Pjcrson;k. — Rnhel, Mr. l.vcv; Cnmmimx, Mb. 
Mum.art ; Mr. fVistiom, Mu. Jonks ; Mr. S>ft!fj, Mu. Halt.am ; 
Risfjuc, Mu. Reynhoi.d ; Jnfm, Mr. Watiian ; Sneahsbtf, Mb. 
D.vvkm’oht; Mrs. Wisdom, Mrs. Lai’y; Mrs. Softly, Mbs. 
Mi'i.i.ART; Jietty, Mu.s. Storks; Constables, Fiddlers, Svtvants, 
<5-c. ^c. 

ACT r.— SCENE l.—T/fO Street.— M akel, Uisque. 

Rare I. [reading a letter]. 

'* Sir — Your lute boliaviour hath dott?rmiiU’(l me never to 
Bee you more: it’ you ;;et eiitrau('e into this house lor the 
!‘utur«> it will not ho hy my eouseiit ; for I desire you would 
henceforth imagine there never was any aoiiuaititaiice hil-.veen 
you and Luluetia Sokti.v.” 

So! tho lettdr w.Ta tlirown out of the window, wa.a it? 

Jiisg. Ay, sir, I am sure there is no good news 
in it by the face of that jade Susan. 1 know by the 
countenance of the maid when the mistress is in 
gooil humour. 

Jiak. Well, may you meet with better success in 
the next expedition! ilere, carry this letter to Mrs. 
■Wisdom, I ’ll wait here till you return with an 

liijsq. Hut, sir [answer. 

Hak. AVell, sirl 

liisq. This affair, sir, may end in a blanketing, 
and that is a danger I never love to run with an 
empty stomach. 

Itak. Sirrah! if I were to he tossed rnystdf I 
would wish to be as empty as possibh* ; hut lliou art 
such an epicure, thou art continually thinking on 
thy belly. 

llisq. The. reason of tliat is very ])lain, sir ; for 
lam continually Imngry. AVliilst I followed jour 
honour’s heels as a soldier I cxpi'ctcd no better fare; 
hut since I have been pHunoteil to tluj oflice of pimp 
T ought to live in another manner. W'^ould it not 
vex a man to the heart to run about gnawing his 
nails like a starved skeleton, and see every day so 
niayy plump hretlireii of the same profession riding 
in their coaches? [then 

[{ak. Bring me but an answer to my wish, ami 

Jiisq. Don’t promise me, sir for then 1 sliall 

he- sure of having notliing. If you were hut as 
like a great man in your riches as you are in your 
promises, I should dine otlener by two or three tlays 
a week than 1 do now. 

Hak. To your business. It is happy for (lie na- 
tion that this fellow ran away from liis master; for 
had he become an authorised attorney, he Avould 
have been a greater burden to the town he was 
(piartered on than our whole regiment. 

. SCENE ir. — Rakel, Commons. 

Com. Captain Rakel, your servant. 

Rak. Jack Commons! My dear rake, welcome 

ta town: how do all our friends at quarters 1 

Corn, All in the old way. 1 left your two brother 
officers with two parsons and the mayor of the town 
as (frunk as your drums. 

Bak. Mr. Mayor, indeed, is a thorough honest 
fellow, and hath not, I believe, been sohor since he 
was in the chair; he encourages that virtue as a 
magistrate which he lives by as a publican. 

Cam. Very fine, faith! and, if the major was a 


glazier, I suppose he would encourage breaking win- 
dows too. [toivnl 

Bak. But prithee, what hath hrouglit thee to 

Com. Aly own inclinations chielly. I resolved l.o 
hike one swing in the charming ])lains of initiuity; 
so 1 am come to take my leave of this delicious lewd 
place of all the rakes and whores of my acquaint- 
ance to spend one happy month in the joys of 

wine and women, and then sneak down into the 
country, and go into orders. 

Hak. Ha, ha, ha! And hast thou the impudence 
to pretend to a calH 

Com. Ay, sir, tlie usual call — I have the promise of 
a go^d living. Lookee, c:q)tain, my call of jiiety ij 
much the same as yours of honour. Y ou will tight, 
and I shall pray, for the same reasons, 1 assure you. 

Bak. If thy gown doth not lah thee of sincerity, 
thou wilt have one virtue umhu- it at haist. 

Co?n. Ay, ay, sincerity is all that can ho expected 
— that is the chief difiereuee among men. ,\11 men 
have sins, Imt sonu) hiile them. Vice is as iritiiral 
to us as our skins, and both would eipially apja-ar if 
wc had neither clothes nor hypocrisy to cover (hmn. 

Bak. Thou art aline promising lioliler forth, faith, 
and dost begin to tireach iini most orthodox niaimcr. 

Com. Pox of preaching! — will yon go steal .an act 
or two of (he new tragcHly? 

Bak, Not 1 1 go to no tragcnly l)ut the 

tragedy of Torn Thumb. [is that? 

Com, The tragedy of 'rom Thumb! what the (hwil 

Bak. AVliy, sir, it is a tHigedy (hat makes me 
laugh; and if your sen-mons will do as much, 1 sliall 
be glad to make* one of your audience. 

Com. Will you to the tavern? 

Bak. No, I am engagi'd. 

Com. Engagml ; thmi it must be to a bawdy-house, 
and I’ll ;ilong with you. 

Bak. Indeed ypii eauiiot, my young Levite; for 
mine is a private hawalj-house, and vou will not be 
admitted, even thougli joii had your gown on. 

Com. If thy engagement he not pn'ssing, thnu 
shall go along with me: I will introduce thee to a 
eharmiiig tine girl, a relation of miiu'. 

Hak, Dost tliou think me dull enough to undergo 
the ceremonies of being introduced by a relation to a 
modest woman 1 Hast thou a mind to mairy me to 
her? 

Com. No, sir, she is married already. There arc 
a hnice of them, as line women as you have seen, 
and both married to old husbands. 

Bak. Nay, then they are worth my acquaintance, 
and some other time thou shall introduce mo to 
them. 

Com. Nay, thou shalt go drink tea with one of 
them now — it is but just by — I dined there to-ilav— - 
and iny unele is now gone abroad. Oomo, ’tis but 
two steps into the square here, at the first two lamps. 

Bak, The first two lamps ! [Wisiloin. 

Com. Ay, no farther Her husband’s name ij 

Bak. By all that’s unlucky, the very woman I 
have sent Risque to! [Amre* 

Com. Come, wc’ll go make her a visit now, aou 
to-morrow I 'II carry thee to my aunt Softly. 
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Hak. Another mistress of mme, hy Lueifer! [Aside. 
Hast thou no more female relations in towni 

Com. No more 1 Won't two serve your unreason- 
able appetite t 

Rak. But thou seeincst to be so free of them, I 
could wish thee, for the sake of the public, related 
to all the beauties in Christendom. But, Jack, I 
hope these two aunts of thine are not rigidly virtu- 
ous. 

Com. Ha, ha, ha! Do not I tell thee they are 
young and handsome, and that their husbands are 
oldl 

Rak. And thou wouldst not take it amiss if one 
were to dub an uncle of thine a cuckold. 

Com. Hearkee, Tom, ifthouhadst read as much 
as I, thou wouldst know that cuckold is no such 
term of reproach as it is imagined : half the great 
men in history are cuckolds on record. Take it 
amiss ! ha, ha, ha ! Why, my uncle himself will not ; 
for tlie wliole world knows he is a cuckold already. 

Rak. How! 

C(fm. Ay, sir, when an old man goes publicly to 
church with a young woman he proclaims that title 
louil enough. BufAorne, will you to my aunt ? 

Rak. You must excuse- iiu^ now. 

i'oju. Wlieii I make you such another olFer you 
shan’t refuse it: 1 thought you would have post- 
poned any business for a inistress. 

Hak. But I am in pursuit of another mistress — 
one I am pre-engaged to. Afterwards, sir, I am 
at the service of } our whole family. 

Com. Success uttAid your ini(juity. I’ll iiupiire 
for y(tu at tlie 'rilt-ynrd. So, your servant. 

Rak. Y»)urs. A vtu-y pretty fellow this — I lliul, 
if he should discover luy amours, ho is not likely to 
be any obst.at:l(! to tliem. 

8C EN E 111 Rakhi., Kisqur. 

Rak. So, sir. 

///<(/. Sir, 1 iiave wltli great dexterity delivered 
you-.- honour’s letter, and witli e(pud pleasure, liave 
brought >ou all answer. 

Ritk. ‘[r•:(l>U.\ 

'* Jto I11.MC* ill tlie timo you mention. My husluiml is luckily 
out of the »\ay. 1 wish your hJiihiiiie.ss he (as you .nivI cMilirely 
ill the iKJVver of “ Vi i/ahkth Wisdom.” 

Ay, nowtliou hast performed n cll indeed, and T’ll 
2:ive thee all tlm money I have io my pocket for an 
rucouragement. Odsol I iiuM' hut sixpence about 
me. Here, take, take this ami he diligent. 

Risq. Very line eucouiagemeic. Iruls ! This it is 
to serve a poor, heggarly, lousy If half this dex- 

terity had been einployi'd in the soriiee of a great 
man, [had been a captain ora jM iddlesex justice 
long ago — but 1 nmst lug along the empty itort- 
manteau of this sluibby' no-pay ensign. Pox 011 ’t! 
what can a man expect who is but the rag-carrier of 
a rag- carrier t 

SCENE TV. — M«s. Wisdom, Rakrl. 

Mrs. W. Sure never anything was 90 lucky for 
119 as this threatening letter; while my husband 
imagined I should go abroad, he was almost con- 
tinually at home ; but now he tliinks himself secure 
of rny not venturing out, he is scarce ever with me. 

Rak. How shall I requite this goodness, which 
can make such a confinement easy for my sakel 

Mrs. IV. The woman that thinks it worth her 
wdiile to coniine herself for her gallant thinks her- 
self sulficiently requited by his compauya 

lUti If {enter lng\. Oh! madam, here’s my master 
come honn^ : had he not quarrell’d with the footman 
ttt the iloor, he hud certainly found you together. 
Rak. What shall I dol 
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Mrs. iV. Step into this closet — quick— quick* 
\\ hat can have sent him home so soon 1 

SCENE V. — Wisdom, Mas. Wisdom. 

Mrs. W, Oil! my dear! you are better than your 
word now ; this is kind indeed, to return so much 
earlier than your promise. 

IVisd. Mr. Mortgageland hath disappointed me ; 
I*m afraid somebody else hath taken him off my 
hands : so let some ot the servant.^ get me my night- 
gown and slippers, for I intend to stay at home all 
the evening. 

Mrs. IV. Was ever such ill-luck T— they are both 
in my closet. Lord, child, why will you put on that 
odious iiightgowiT? indeed it doth not become you 
— you don’t look pretty in it, lovey, indeed you don ‘t. 

R isd. Pshaw !• it doth not become a wife to dis- 
like her husband in any dress whatsoever. 

Mrs. W. Well, my dear, if you command, I ivill 
be always ready to obey. Betty, go fetch your mas- 
ter’s niglitgown out of my closet. I'ake can* you 
don’t open the door too wide, lest you throw <lowa 
a China basin that is just within it. 

RVsrf. Come, give me a kiss ; you look very 
pretty to-night, you little wanton rogue. Adod ! 1 
shall, I shall make tliee amends for tJie ph'asures you 
miss abroatl. 

Mrs. IP. 80, you w'on’t ])ut the money wlicre the 
rogues order you, and you’ll have your poor wife 
murdered to save tw'eiity guineas. 

Wtsd, if you stay at home, yoiv will not be 
murdered, and I shall save many a twenty guineas, 

Mrs, W. But then 1 shall lose all my acquaint- 
ance hy not returning their visits. 

IPwf/. Then [ shall lose all my torments: and 
truly, if I ow'(‘ this loss to the hotter- waiter, I am very 
much obliged to him. I would have tieil a iiiMch 
larger purse to tlie knockt'i* of my door to liav.e kept 
it free tVom that rat-tat-tat-tat-tat, wliieh continually 
thundered at it. 

SCENE VI, — Sorn.Y, Wisdom, Mrs. Wisdom. 

.Sq/V. Mr, Wisdom, your servant ; madam, I am 
your honihle servant : a friend of yours, Mr. Wis- 
tloiu, exjieets you at Toni’s. 

ir/.sf/. Nay, if he. be. come, I must leave thee 
Ibr one hour, my <lear. So take the key of my closet, 
ami fetch me that bundle of parchiueiit that lies in 
the bureau. 

Mrs. IV. I will, my dear. — This is extremely 
lucky, [Aside. 

SCENE VII. — Wisdom, Sovtly. 

Soft. M’dl, doth the plot succeed notably 1 

IVVsrl. To my wish. She hath not ventured to 
stir abniad since. This demand you have draw'ii 
upon my wife for tw'eiity pi>untl will be of more 
servieti to im^ than a dralt i»n the bank tor so 
many hundreds. 

Soft. 1 xvish your threatening letter to my wife 
hatl mot with the same success: but alack! it hath 
a (piife contrary elleef. She swa^ars sludll go abroad 
the more now to show her courage : hut, thaj she 
may not appear too ra.sh, she hath j)ut me to the ex- 
pense of an additional footman ; and, instead of stag- 
ing at home, she carries all my blunderhiisses abroad. 
Her coach, when she goes a visiting, looks like a 
general oihoer’s going to a campaign. 

IVisd. But if it come to that extremity I wonltl 
lock up uiy doors, and slint hrr in, on, pretence ol 
shutting rogues out. 

Soft. But I cannot abut her companions out : I 
shouUl have n regiment of women 011 my back foi 
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ill-using my wife, and have a sentence of euckoMom 
pronounced against me at all the assemblies and 
visiting-days in town. If I could prevail by strata- 
gem, well : but I am too certain of the enemy's 
strength to attempt the subduing her by force. 

Wisd, Thank ray starsj my wife is of another 
temper. 

iSo/L You will not take it ill, brother Wisdom, but 
your wife is not a woman of that spirit as mine is. 

Wisd, No, Heaven be praised! for, of all evil 
spirits, that of a woman is surely the worst. 

i^ft. Truly, it is a perfection that costs a man 
*s much as it is worth, 

Wisd* But what do you intend to do? 

iSo/if. I know not. Something I must ; for my 
house at present is like a garrison ; I have continu- 
ally guards mounting and dismounting, while I 
know no enemy but my wife, and she ’s within. 

SCENE VIII. — Softly, Wisdom, Mrs. Wisdom. 

Mrs* W. Hero are the parchments, my dear, 

Wisd. You know the necessity of iny engage- 
ment, and will excuse me. 

Sb/f. No ceremony with me, brother. 

Wisd. If you will stay with my wife till my re- 
turn, she will be much obliged to you : you may en- 
tertain one another at picquet ; you are no high 
player any more than she. 

Mrs, W. I shall be too hard for him : for I fiiicy 
he is a player much about your pitch, and you know 
1 ulwjiys get the bettor of you, 

Wisd. Well, well; to it, to.it. I leave you to- 
gether. 

SCENE IX.— Softly, Mrs. Wisdom. 

Su/t, I am but a bad player, madam ; but to 
divtrt you — 

Mrs. W. How shall I get rid of him ( I am not 
much incliiKMl to picfpiet at present, Mr. Softly. 

Hum! very likely; any other game that 
you please — if I can play at it. 

Mrs. W. No, you can ’t jday at it -for, tobc plain, 

I am ohliired to write ii letter into the country. I 
hope you ’ll excuse me. 

Soft. Oh! d(5ar sister! I will divert I he time 
with one of these newspapers : ay, here ’s the Grub- 
street .Tournal — an excee<Ung good pa])er this ; and 
hath commonly a great deal of wit in it. 

Mrs. W. Hilt 1 am tlie worst person in the 

world at writing: the least noise disturbs me. 

SoJ}. I am a«» mute as a Hsli. 

Mrs. W. I know not how to express it, I am so 
ashamed of the humour. — Hut I eauiiot write whilst 
any one is in the room. 

Soft. Hum ! very probable : there is no uc- 
counting for some humours. Well — you may trust 
me in the closet. This closet and I have been ac- 
quainted before now. [ Offers to go in. 

Mrs. W. By no means : I have a thing in tiiat closet 
you must not see. 

SCENE X. — Softly, Mrs. Wisdom, Commons. 

Com. What, is not my uncle Wisdom returnedyot? 

Mrs. W. I am surprised you should return, sir, 
unless you have learnt more civility than you shoived 
At dinner to-day ; your behaviour then seemed very | 
unlit for one who intends to put on that sacred luibit 
you arc designed for. 

Com. You may he as scurrilous as you please, 
aunt; it hath been alw:iys my resolution to see my 
relations as seldom as I can ; and when I do see them 
never to mind what they say.— I have been at your 
uncle Softly, and have met with just such , 


another reception there : but come, you and I will 
go drink one honest bottle together — I have not 
cracked a bottle with you since 1 came to town. 

Mrs. W. For Heaven’s sake, dear brother; do any- 
thing to get him hence. 

No/3f. Well, nephew, as far as a pint goes. 

Com. Ay, ay, a pint is the best introduction to a 
bottle. — Aunt, will you go with usi 
Mrs. W. Faugh! brute! 

Com. If you won 't, you may let it alone. 

Sister, your humble servant. 

Mrs. W. I ’ll take care to prevent all danger of a 
surprise [locks the door\. — 'I here. Captain, captain, 
you may come out, the coast is clear. 

SCENE XI. — Mrs. Wisdom, IIakel. 

Riik. These husbands make the most confounded 
long visits. 

Mrs. W. Husbands ! why I have had half a dozen 
visitants since he went away ; I thought you had 
overheard us. 

Uak. Not 1, truly; I have been entertaining my- 
self wnth the Whole Duty of Man, at tlio other end 
of the closet. * 

Mrs. W. You arc very* uneoncerned in danger, 
captain. 

Rak. Y'es, madam, danger is rny profession ; and 
these sort of dangers are so common to me, that they 
give me no surprise. I have deiriared ar with tlie 
whole commonwealth of husbands ever since 1 ar- 
rived at years of discretion. ^ 

Mrs. W. Uatlier with the wives, I ’m afraid. 

Rak, No, madam ; 1 always consider the wife as 
the town, and the husband as the enemy in posses- 
sion of it. I am not for burning nor razing wliere 
I go; but when I have driven the enemy out of his 
fortress, I march in in the most gentle jieaei'ahle 
manner imaginable. So, madam, if you please, we 
will walk into tlie closet together. 

Mrs. W. What, to read tlie Wdiole Duty of Maul 
[Ha, ha, ha! 

Uak. Ay, my angel! and yon shall say I practise 
what 1 read. — [ Takes her in his aruis^ W isdom knocks, 
.she starts from him. 
Wisd. [loilhout. I W’hat, have you sliut yourselves 
in'? [am herd 

Rak. Ourselves! oh, the devil! doth he know I 
Mrs. W. No, no, no ; to your hole, (juick, quick, 
quick. 

Wisd. Why, child! Mr. Softly! don’t you hear? 
w'liat, have you played yourselves asleep ? 

Mrs. W. Oh I my dear, arc you there 1 

SCENE XII.— Wisdom, Mas. Wisdom. 

Wisd. [entering.'\ If we were not so nearly re- 
lated, 1 should not like this locking up together. 
Heyday! where is my brother Softly? 

Mrs. W. Alas ! my dear, my ungracious nephew 
hath been here and taken him away to the tavern. 

Wisd. Why will you suJier tliat fellow to come 
within my doors, when you know it is against my 
will? 

Mrs. fV. Alas, child, I don't know how to shut 
your doors .agsiinst your own relations. 

Wisd. Ami what we,re you doing, hey, that you 
were locked in so close by yourself? 

Mrs. W. I was only saying a few prayers, my 
dear ; but indeed, these iucemUavies run so in my 
head, I never tliink myself safe enough. 

Wisd. Heaven bless the hour 1 lirst thought o 
putting them there ’ [Aside^ 

Mrs. W, Well, child, this is very good in you ta 
come home so sovni. 
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Witd, I only call on you in my way to the city ; 
for 1 must speak to alderman Longhorns before I 
sleep. 1 am sorry you lost brotlier Softly : he might 
Iiuve diverted you a little. [closet for that matter. 
Mrs, W, I can divert myself well enough in my 
Wisd. Ay, do so. Reading is an innocent and 
instructive diversion. 1 will be back with the ut- 
most expedition. Is your closet locked, childl there 
are some papers in it wliich I must take with me. — 
Mrs, W, What shall I dot — Lud, my dear, 1 — I 
— have lost the key, 1 think. 

Wisd. Then it must be broke open ; for they are 
of the utmost consequence. Nay, if you can’t tell 
me where you have laid it, I can’t stay, the lock 
must be broke open ; I ’ll call up one of the servants. 

Mrs, W. Nay, then, coiiHdence assist me I Here, 
h(;rc it is, child — I have nothing but assurance to 
trust to; and I am resolved to exert the utmost. 

I Opens the door; Raki-.l runs against hiniy throws 

him dowfi; he looks on Miis. W., she points to the 
door, and he runs out, Mus. W. s/(ricA«.] 

TLwL Oh! I am murder’d. 

Mrs. W. The incciuliaries are come. My dream 
is out, my dream is e^it. 

Wisd. My horns are out. 

Mrs. IF. Oh ! my dear, sure never anything was 
so lucky as this stay of yours 1 Heaven knows what 
he would have dom,' to mo had I been alone. 

Wisd. Ay, ay, my dear, I know what he would 
have done to you very well. 

Mrs. IF. I hope you null be advised, and put the 
money where you are desired before anything worse 
happens. 

IF/«(f. I shall put you out of doors before any- 
thing worse happens. 

M/'s. IF. Mydcarl 

IF/V/. My devil! Come, come, confess, it is 
doiu! already ; am I one or no ? 

Mrs. IF. Are yon wind, my lovet 

W'isd. Am I a beast, a monster t a husband ? 

Mr^'. W. Defend me! Sure the fright hath 

tiirued your bruin. Arc you a husband? yes, 1 hope 
so, or what am 11 

II wd. Ah! crocodile! I know very well what 

sort of robber was here. Nay, perhaps, he was a 
robber, and you may have conspiied together to loh 
me : I don’t doubt but you was coiieerned in writ- 
ing tlie letter too. No one likelier to extort money 
from a man than his wife. [sion! 

Mrs. IF. Oil! barbarous, cruel, inhuman asper- 
Wisd. Is he a conjurer as well as a thief, and 
could he go through llie key-hole? How came he 
into that closet ? How came he into that closet, 
madam, without your kuowlcHlgc? Answer me that. 
Did he go through the door? 

Mrs. W, 1 swear by- 

1F/ay/. Hold, hold. I don’t quest ion but you 
will sivear through a thousand doors to get off. 

Judar John. 

Johti. Oh ! sir, this moment, as I was w’alking 
in the yard, I spied a fellow offering to get in at my 
lady’s closet-wimlow. 

Mrs. IF. Howl 

John. Dear sir, st('p but into the closet, you will 
find the w'iiulow broke all to pieces. 

Wisd. The villains ! — John, take the candle and 
go ill liefore me, 

Mrs IF. Miraculous fortune ! Now will I stand 
it out that Rakel got in the same way. Sure it 
must have been the devil that hath broke these 
w indows to encourage ns to sin — by this delivery. 
— Oh ! liere comes my husband ; it is my turn now 
to be angry, and his to ask pardon, 

Wisd. John, do yoti watch carefully in the yard 


this night. I protest a man will shortly be safe no- 
where. 

Mrs. ff \ Not when thieves get through key-holes. 
Wisd. Come, I ask thy pardon ; I am sorry I 
suspected thee ; I will make thee amends, I w'ill — I 
will stay at home this week with thee in spite of 
business: thou slialt tie me to thy girdle. Nay, do 
not take on thus ; I will buy thy forgiveness. Here, 
here is a purse to put thy money in; and it shall not 
be long before I give thee some money to iiut in thy 
purse : you shall take the afr every <lay in Hyde- 
Dark, and 1 *11 go with you for a guard ; I vow you 
shall forgive me. I '11 kiss you till you do. 

Mrs, W. You know the way to mollify me. 

Wisd. Why, I was but in jest: I never thought 
you had any hand in the letter. 

Mrs. W. Did you not indeed 1 [if T did ! 

Wisd, No, iiulced; may I be worse than robbed 
Mrs. W. Well, but don’t jest so any more. 

Wisd. I promise you: — but I must not lose a 
moment before I go into the city — 

Mrs. W. And will you leave me again to-night 1 
!n.sd. You must excuse necessity, my dear. 

Mrs. IF. My dear, I shall always obey your com- 
mands without any farther reason. 

Wisd. What a happy man am I in a wife ! If all 
woiuoii were but such blessings to their hvisbands as 
thou art, what a heaven would matrimony be ! 


ACT II. — SCLNK \.~Thc -Rakel, and 

afterwards Risquk. 

Rak, Love and Avar I find still require the same 
talents; to be uuconcenied in danger is absolutely 
nceessary to both. I know not whether it was more 
lucky that I thought of this stratagem, or that I 
found Risque on the spot to execute it. I dare 
swear she will soon take the nor do I sec any 
other Avay she could possibly have come off. — So, 
rase.'il, what suc(Y‘ss 1 

Risq. I have broke the windows with a venge- 
anci! ; 1 have made room enough for your honour 
t<» march in at the head of a company of grenadiers, 
and all this without the least noise. But 1 hope the 
lady did not use your honour very ill, that her wia- 
doAvs must be broken. 

Rak. No, Mr. Inquisitive, I have done it for the 
lady’s sake, to give her an opportunity of saying I 
broke iu there ; for Avheii I Avas taken in the closet, 

1 Av,as obliged to bring her off by pretending myself 
a robber. 

Risq. But, if he should take you at your Avord and 
prosecute you, who would bring your honour off? 

Rak. No matter; it Avere better fifty such as I 
wore hanged than one woman should lose her repu- 
tation. But, as the closet Avas full of things of value, 
my touching none Avould sufficiently j)rcserve me 
from any A-’illanous iiiiputalion, should the Avorst 

''"'vllsfl.' I fancy, iiidccil, it would be no disgrace 
to be thought to have stolen all you have in your 

What ’B (but you lire muttcrliigl llearkee, 

rascal, be sure not In K" ^ ’j®. “f 

home till earlyin the morning. Now ior my unkm.l 
mistress ; I way have better success there thatt I 
found wUh my kind one;. 

lIoAV bless’d is a soldier Avlide licens d to range! 

How pleasant this whore for tiuit. to exchange! 

Risq. Ho thy Avavs, young Satan ; the old gentle- 
roan himself cannot bo mneh worse. L;a me con- 
sider a little. My master doth not come borne till 
moriiing, tlie closet is full of tilings of value and 1 
can verv easily get into it. -Agad, and I 11 have a 
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trial. I am in no great danger of being caught ii 
tlie fact ; so, if 1 bring oil’ a good haiidsonie booty 
my master stands fair for being iianginl for it, Hc) 
day ! what the devil have we here { 

SCENE II. — Commons, wii/t W/i — s and Mmic^ 

UiSQLE. 

Coyn, [<SVm( 7 ^.] Tol lol de rol lol ! Now am ] 
Alexander the (Treat, and you my Statira and Rox- 
ana. — You sons of whores play me Alexiuidcr the 
Great’s march. 

1 Fid, We don’t know it, an’t please your worship. 
Com, Don’t youl Why then, play me the Black 

Joke. 

2 Wh, Play the Wliito Joke, tliat’a my favourite 
Com, Ay, ay, Black or White, they are all alike 

to me. [ plays, 

2 }FA, We had better go to the tavern, my dear; 
the jiistiet's of peace are so severe against us, we 
shall be taken up and sent to Bridewell. 

Com. The justices be hanged ! th<‘y dare not attack 
a man of my (juality. The moment they knew me 
to be a lord they would let us all go ag;iln. 

I JV/i, Nay, my dear, 1 ask your pardon; I did 
not know you were a lord. 

Com, Yi!S, iny d('ar, yes ;• my lord Kilfoh, that ’s 
my title, of tlic kingdom of [reUiiid. 

liisy, [admnci/iy.] My lord Kilfub, I ’m glad to 
see your honour in town. 

Cof/i, Ila! Ned Risque, give me thy hand, bt»y. 
Come, honest Risque, tlum slndt go to tlni tavern 
willi me, and I ’ll treat thee with a whore and a bottle 
of wine. — But hearkee. [TKA/A 7 ;er«. 

1 /lA. A lord, and so familiar with tins fellow! 

This is some eh'rk or apprentice stnilting about with 
his master’s sword on. [coming-dowii cull. 

2 WA. I fancy, Sukey, tliis is a sliarjx'r, and no 

1 IE//. Ay, damn liim, he’ll make us pop our 
unders for the reckoning : we ’ll not go with him. 

Com. If thou eanst lend me lialf a erowri, do; 
the devil take me if 1 do not pay tluic again to- 
monaov. 

Iltsr/, That I would with all my heart, hut I have 
not one souse, I assure you, — I am on busin(?ss for 
iiiy master, and in a great hurry. 

Com. Get thee gone for a. good-for-nothing dog 
as thou art. Come, sirrali, play on to the tavern. 

2 IF//, 1 don’t know' what you mean, sir; wc are 
no eompaiiy for sucli as you. 

Com. I own yon are not, lit company fur a lord ; 

• — but no matter, several lords keep such company ; 
and since I stoop to you— 

1 JVA, You stoop to us, send)! 

*2 Wh. You a lordl You are some attorney’s 
ch’i k, or haberdasher’s ’prentiee. [a eompter 't 

1 Wh. Do you sit beliind a desk, or stand behind 

2 Wh. We ’re not for such as you, we’d have you 
to know, fellow. 

Com. But I am for stich as you — and that I ’ll 
make you know with a vengeance. WJuires, 
strumpets ! 

IVAs. Murder, murder, robljery, murder! 

Com. 1 ’ll scour jou with a pox. 

[Jknts them off't and 7'clnrns, 

2 Fid. J w'ish we were well rid of thischaf), I wish 
we g(‘t anything by him. .[wfu/hi fiddle. 

I Fid. J w ish w’e get off with a whole skin and a 
Co?>i. 1 have paid yon off, however. 

1 Fid, I wish your honour would pay us off too ; 
for wc arc obliged to play to some eonntry-daiices. 

Com. AtiC not you impudent dogs to ask anything 
f'>r such music 1 I ’ll not give you a souse : you are 
a couple of wretched 8cra[K‘rs, and |)lay ten degrees 
wi i-se than tiie university waits. If you h;id vt»ur 


merit, you would have your fiddles broke about your 
heads* 

I Ftd. Sir, you don ’t talk like a gentleman. 

Com. Don ’t I, sir 1 Wl>y then I '11 act like a g(‘n- 
tlemaii. [Dm/e*-.] This is the way a man of liouour 
pays debts, you dogs; I ’ll let out your own guts lo 
make fiddle-strings of. A couple of cowardly dogs ; 
run away from t)ne. Blood ! 1 have n)uled the wliol * 
army. Hiinnihal could have done no more. Whai 
pity it is such a brave fclloNV^ as I am sliould be made 
a parson of! [hmhlM/y crosses.] Here, you son of 
a whore, come he^p. Are you the sun, or the moon, 
or one of the seven stars ‘f 

lAnk. Does your lioiiour want a light, sir"? 

Com, Want a light, sir, ay, sir. Do you take me 
for a Dissenter, yon rascal t Do you think I carry 
my light within, sirrali t I travel by an outw/ird light. 
So lead on, you dog, and light me into darkness. 

A s(>i>h. he is imninrtiil. 

Anil noM'r can ilrr.iy; 

For how should h« rfluin to rlust 
Who daily wi*U hi^ clay ? 

SCENE III. — Rak!:l and iMus. Soitly. 

M/v. S. Eorget that letter ; |it was tlie etleet of a 
smhieii short-lived angin* which arose from a lasting 
love ; jealousy is surely the strongest proof of that 
passion. 

Ji\/h, It is a proof I always wish to he v\ill out, if 
all my nustresscs w*ere as forwai’d lo belit. tc lay 
icerity. 

Mrs. S. All your mistresses 1 — Bnivo ! 

Jiak. I speak of you, madam, in the plural num- 
ber, as we do of kings, from my re\ erenee ; fur if I 
hav(? another mistress upon earth, may 1 he — 

A/rs. S. Married to her — wliieh would l)e curse 
enough on bolli. Bui <Io not think, eaptain, that 
should I once discover my rival, it would give mo 
any uneasiness; the stispicion id' tlie falsehood raisi'il 
my anger, hut the knowledge of it would only iuo\e 
my eoiitempl. Be assured 1 lia\o not, hneeiiougli 
to make me uneasy, if I knew you were false ; so 
:iang jealousy, 1 will believe you true. 

Jiok. By all the transports we liave felt togetliei, 
jy all the eagtu’ raj/tures whieh this very nighl lialh 
vvitnessed to my passion. — [Softly kvms wit/todl. 

Mrs, S. Oh lieaveu ! My liusbaud is upon (he 
stairs. 

Uak, A judgment fallen upon me before I had 
brsworn mysidf. Have ya>u no elosut 'f jioehimuuy f 
Mrs. S. None, nor any way but this out of the 
'ooin ; he must see you. Say notliiiig, hut how, and 
ibser'c me. 

St’ENE IV. — Softly, Mas. Softly, Rakel. 
Sufi. .Sure never man was so put to it to gi-t rid 
>f a Iroiihlesome companion. Heyday, what’s here I 
Mr.'i. S. Sir, I assure yon I am inliiiitfly ohligrd 
:i yon, and so is my husband : 1 am sorry he is not 
at home to return you thanks. 

[.S'///; rntrlsirs all this time to hiniy who bows to her. 
Soft. WJiat’s the matter, child 1 what lialh the 
gentleman done fur me '? 

Mrs. S. Oil ! my dear, 1 am glad you are come. 
The gentleman hath done a gn-at deal for im*, " 
lath guarded me home from the play. Indeed, my 
„cur, I am infinitely obliged to the gi'iitlemaii. 

Safi, Ay, we are both iiifinitidy obliged to him- 
Sir, I urn your liurnble servant: 1 give you 
many thatiks, sir, for the civility you* have ^ 
an my wife. 1 assure you,' sir, you never did a hi' 

;o any one who will ackiiowhalge it more. 

liak. The devil take me if ever I did : I have 
.8 civil to several wives ; but thou art tho '”■“ ' 

jaiid that ever thanked me for il. 
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Soft. Sir, if } ;u will partiiko of a small collation 
we have within, we shall think ourselves much 
lionoured in your coin])aiiy. 

Riik. Sir, tiie houour would be on my side ; but 
1 am unhappily engas^ed to sup with the duke of 
Fleet-street. [otlier opportunity to tliank }ou. 

Soft. I hope, sir, }ou will shortly give us some 

Mrs. S. Fray, sir, do not let it be long. 

Soft. Sir, iny doors will be ahvays open to you. 

Uak. ,A11 these acknowledgments for so small a 
gallantry make me ashamed : 1 was only fortunate in 
the occasion of doing what no young gentleman could 
have refused. How(‘ver, sir, 1 shall take tlie lirst 
opj)ort unity to kiss your hands, and am your most 
obedient humble servant. — Not a atop, sir. 

Soft. Sir, your most humble servant. 

SCENE V. — Softly, Mrs. Softly. 

Soft. I protest one of tlio civilest gentlemen I 

Mrs. S. Most infinitely well-bred. [ever saw. 

Soft. I have been making a visit to my neighbour 
AVisdom, where w'liom should I im;et with hut that 
unlucky rogue, my nephew Coiiinions, who hath 
taken me to the tavern, and, 1 protest, almost 11 us- 
tered me. • 

iMrs. S. Tie w'as here just as you w’ent out, afid 
as rude ns ever ; but 1 gave; him a sulKcient rebuff: 
1 fancy he ’ll s(!ar(re v(‘ulure here .igiiiii. And in- 
deed, my dear, he is so very scandalous, 1 wisli you 
w'ould not sillier him. 

Soft. He will he settled in the country soon, and 
so we shall be rid of him ipiLle. Hut, my <lear, 1 
liave some news to tell you : my sister Wisilom hath 
received just siudi another letter as xours, tlireaten- 
ing to murder her in hi'r chair the (irst tiim? sln' go(‘s 
abroad, unless shela}s twenty guineas under a stone. 
Indeed, she shows ahimdaiice of prudence on this 
occasion by kei'piugat home : she doth not go abroad 
and frighten Iut j)ot»r Imshand as \ou do. 

Mrs. S. My sisti'r Wisdom received such a letter! 

I am lj(‘ai ti!;v glad you haie told me of it ; for I owe 
lier .i \isit, and on tliis oeeasiou it wt)ni(l he uupar- 
douaide to m glcet a moineut. Who’s there f Order 
my ciiair this instant, and do you and the other 
Vo(»tmaii take to your arms. [o’ night. 

Soft. Wliy, yon w'ould not visit lu'r at this timi; 

Mrs. S. Oh! my ilear! it is time enough; it is 
•lot yet ten. ()li ! I woul<l not for the world, w lieii 
die w'ill hi; sure too that I know it. My dear, }our 
servant : I ’ll make lint a s.liort visit, and bi; back 
Hgaiu la ton* you can be set down to su[)p.er. 

Soft. Was ever so unfortunate a wretidi as I am! 
All my coutrirauci's to keep her at home do but 
send her abroad the more. Hut I have a \iiiuous 
will*, liowiwer ; ami truly virtuous women are su 
lare in ibis :ige, one eaimot pay too dear for them. 
Oh ! a virtuous w'ife is a most prodigious blessing. 

SCENE Yl. — W isdom*.? Homo. — Rakf.l, Mrs. 
Wisdom. 

'i\) rally again the same night after such a 
rebiitl is, 1 tfiink, madam, a sign of uncommon 
bravery. 

Mrs. ]V. What is it in me to lead \oii to that 
rally, captain, when I must share the chief part of 
the danger too 'f 

Jlak. Vi hy indeed, madam, to send me word of 
this second retreat of your husband was a kiudness 
I know but one way liow to thank you for ; and I 
will , thank thee so heartily, my dear, dear, lovely 
*^**1?^‘*‘ [Softly just coming up. 

Betty, [entering.] Oh! madam! here’s Mrs. 

liak. Mrs. Softly ! [my orders. Not at home t 
Mrs. W. How came she to be let in 1 Were not 


Bet. She said she knew you w'cre at home, and 
would see you. She will be here this instant. 

liak. [Of era to yo into the closet.. The door is 
locked. [nilies not much if she sees you. 

Mrs. W. And my luisband hath the kijy. It sig- 
liak. Oh ! madam, I am tender of your reputa- 
tion. This table will hide me, [Gats under ii» 

SCENE VII.— Mrs. Wlsdom, Mrs. Softly. 
Mrs. S, Oh ! rny dear, I am exceedingly concerned 
to hear of your misfortune ; I ran away the very 
miriute ISIr. Softly brought me the news. 

Mrs. IF. I am very much obliged to you, my dear. 
Mrs. S. Hut I hope you are not fiij^iitened, my 
dear. [on siicli an occasion, 

Mrs. W. It is impossible to avoid a little surprise 
Mrs. S. Oh yes! a little surprise at first; but 
when one hath suffi(.*ieut guards about one there can 
be no danger. Have you not heard that I received 
just such another letter about three days ago 1 
Mrs. IF, And venture abroad so late I 
Mrs. S. Ha, ha, ha! Have I not a vast deal of 
courage ? [slept one w ink these three nights. 

Mrs. IF. Indeed, 1 think so ; I am sure I have not 
Mrs. S. I have not slejit much — for I was up two 
of them at a ball. 

Mrs. IF. Why, you, venture abroad as fearless as 
if no such thing had happened. 

Mrs. S. It is only tlie expense of a footman or two 
tlie mon*; no one would stay at home for that, }ou 
know. Sure you don’t intend to coniine } ourself 
any longer on this account. I would not stay at 
home three <lays if 1 had received as many letters as 
goby the post in that lime. 

Mrs. IF. Y ou have more courage than I ; the ap- 
prehension of the danger wdtli me would quite ex- 
tinguish the pleasure. 

}/rs. S. Oh! you cow'ardly creature ! tlicre is no 
pleasure without ilanger ; but, I thank Heaven, my 
thoughts are ahv;iys so full of the formm*, that 1 leave 
no room for any meditation on the latter. 

SCENE V HI.— YVisdom, Mrs. YVisdom, Mrs. 

Softly, Constable, Servants. 

JoIi}t. I ’ll t;iko my oath I saw" him go in. 

;l/r.v. IF. Hless me, my dear, what 's the matter? 
IF/av/. Don’t he IVightoned, child ; this fellow 
hath seen the rogue that was here to-day get into 
the house again. Mr. Coustahh', that is the closet- 
door; you have the l;ey : therefore do you enter 
first, and we’ll all folhnv you. 

John. Ay, ay, let me alone ; do you but lay hands 
on him, and I ’ll knock his brains out. 

Mrs. S. End, sister, lunv yon tremble! Take ex- 
ample by me, and don’t ho IVightoned. — Here, Jolin, 
Thomas, bring iij) your l)Iunder!)Ussos. 

Mrs. IF. Support me, or 1 faint. 

S C E N \\ I X . — lliMlu E discovered. 

Const. You may us well submit, sir, tor w'o are 
too strong for you. . [there of youl 

John, (kmfoss, .firrah! confess. How many are 
Wisd. Search his j)ockets, Mr. Constable 
.Vr*.Tr. WhaUloIsoet I j 

Mrs. S, Captain llakel s man ! j *• 

IFeW. It is sullicient I the goods are found upon 
him. Sirrah! confess your .accomplices this Jiio- 
ineiit ; you have no other w^ay to save your life than 
by bocoining evidence .against your gang. 

John. Learn to betray your friends, sirrah, if you 
would rob like a gentleman and not be hanged for it. 

Wisd. And so, sir, I suppose it was you that 
writ tlie thre.atening letter to my wife.# YVhy don't 
you speak? You may as well confess; for you will 
be banged whether you confess or no. 
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Const. Would it not be your wisest my to im- 
peach your companions t so you may not only save 
your life, but get rewarded for your roguery. 

IVisd, Is the rascal dumbi We *11 find ways to 
make him speak, 1 warrant you. 

SCENE X. — To tAcm Commons, drunk and singing. 
Com, Hey I uncle, what a pox, do you keep open 
bouse at this time of night t Oons, I thought you 
used to sneak to bed at soberer hours. 

IVisd. How often must I forbid you my housci 
Com. Sir, you may forbid me as often as you 
please ; when your door is open 1 shall never be able 
to pass by. . 

Wisd. You shall find a very warm reception. 

Com, As warm as you please, for it is damned cold 
without. But come, where ’s your liquor i You do 
not entertain all this company without wine, I hope. 
Why, what a pox are all these 1 — the militia ! 

VVisd. Sir, if you do not go out of my doors this 
instant you shall be forced out. 

Com, Damn your doors, sir, and your tables too ! 
I*il turn your liouse out o’doors, sir, 

[Ocerturns the tahUy and discovers Uakel. 

SCENE XI. — Wi.snoM, Mus. Wisdom, Mks. 
Softly, IIakel, Ki.sque, Constable, Servants, 
John. More rogues ! more rogues ! 

Const. I have him secure enough. 

Wisd. This second visit, sir, is exceeding kind. 

I suppose, sir, this is the honest gentleman that con- 
veys away the goods ; wo have stopped the goods, 
and shall convey you both to a proper habitation. 
Rak. Damnation ! 1 

Mrs. W. Ituined, beyond retrieval. > [Aside. 

Mrs. S. May I believe rny eyes ! J 

Wisd. [To llisQUE.J You will have but a short 
time to consider on’t; so it w(U‘e good fur you to 
resolve on being an evidimce, and save your own 
neck at the expense of his. 

Risq. Well, sir, if I must peach, I must, I think. 
Wisd. [To Uaki'.l.] Do you know this gentle- 
man, sirl 

Rak. [Aside.^ Confusion! What shall I do 1 
Const. How the rogues stare at one another! 
What, did you never see one ano(h(?r before t 

Risq, Box take him, I wisli I had never seen him ; 

I 'm sure I am like to pay dear enough for his ac- 
quaintance. [by swearing against him. 

Wisd. You have uo other way to prevent it than 
Risq, Ay, ay, sir, I’ll swear against ' him ; he 
brouglit me to this shame, so let liiin look to it : I 
never took tlicse courses ti.l I becaint; acejuainted 
with that highwayman there, wlm hath roblx^d on all 
Rak, Ha ! [the roads of England. 

Const. And will you swear that this fellow wrote 
the letter to my master, to threaten to murder my 
lady whenever she went abroad 1 [iny own eyes. 
Risq. Ay, that I will ; I saw him write it with 
Wisd. You saw him write it I 
Risq. Yes, an’t please your honour. 

Wisd. I find this fellow will do our busines.s 
without any other evidence. [Aside. 

Mrs. S. Can this be possible 1 [Aside. 

Wisd. Ami so, if my wife had ventured abroad, 
you had put your design into execution t 

Risq. She would have been murdered the very 
first time, an*t please your honour. 

Wisd. See there, now ; diil I not advise you like 
a friend ? — In short, I know not whoi it will be safe 
for voii to stir without }our own doors. 

Mrs. W. And was I "to have fallen by the hands 
of tills gent!(^inau t 

llkq. Yes, madam ; he was to have murdered 
your ladv^liip, and I Avas to have robbed you. 


Rak. Dog! villain! 

Risq, Don't give ill language, Tom ; I have often 
told you what your rogueries Avould come to. I tol* 
you you would never leave ofi* thieving but at the 
gallows. 

Rak. Villain, be assured I will be revenged on thee 
Risq. I desire of your worship that Ave may not be 
put together ; I do not care for such company. 

/fisd. Mr. Constable, coiiviiy tliem to the round- 
house ; let them be kept separately, and in tlie morn- 
ing you shall hear from me. 

Rak. [To Wisd.] Sir, shall I beg to speak one 
word with you I [Mr. Constable If 

fVisd. You are sure lie has no arms about liim. 
Const. No, sir, he hath no arms about him, nor 
anything else. 

Rak. This prosecution Avill end in nothing but 
your OAvn shame [a2)art to Wisd.] ; so you had best 
set me at liberty. Be assured that I am not tlie 
person you take me for ; my character will make it evi- 
dent that my design was neither to rob nor to mur- 
der you ; my crime, sir, Avill appear to be. such as 
(Heaven be praised) our Uiavs do not hang a man for. 
— As for that fellow there, he is my servant ; but 
IiOAV or with what design lie eai<^e hen?, I cannot tell. 
IVisd, And is this Avhat you have to say, sir ? 

Risq. Don’t believe a Avord he says, sir ; for lie is 
one of the damnedst liars tliat ever was hanged ; lie ’ll 
tell you he kept a justice of peace for a servant, if 
you will believe him. 

/I isd. He says he kept you as such. 

Risq, Ay, there it is noAV ! Art thou not a sad dog, 
Torat — But tliou’Avilt pay for all thy rogueries 
shortly. [Wisd. points to the Cunstuble, 

Const. Come, bring tliem along; march, you beg- 
garly rascal! )ou a rogue, and be damned to )ou, 
Avithout a penny in your poeket! 

SCENE XII.— Wisdom, Mrs. Wisdom, Mrs. 
Soi l’LA , 

IVisd. Don’t be frightened, my dear ; while you 
are at home you arc in no danger. ‘Sister Softly, 

I am sorry you find my family in such disorder. 

Mrs. S, 1 am luiarlily sorry for )(.)ur sake, dear 
brother; but h(*aven knows how soon it may be our 
own fate ; for 1 suppose you ktioAV Ave liave received 
a letter too. 

IVisd. We must find some Avny to break the neck 
of this tiiule. Hero’s my poor Avife Avill not be able 
to stir abroad this Avintcr. 

Mrs. N. Not stir abroad tliis winter! Marry, for- 
bid it; she liath staid at home longer already than 
I would have done, had tin? tiang(?r been ten times 
greater: I Avould rather lose my life tliaii my liberty. 
Where’s the difi’ereneo Avhether one bo locked up 
ill one’s oAvn grave or one's own house 1 My soul 
is such an enemy to confinement, that it my body 
Avere confined it Avoubl not stay in it. 

Wisd. Oh lud! here’s doctrine for my Avife! May 
your bodynever enter my doors again, I pray Heaven I 
I Aside,\ But if you liave no more fears for yourself, 

I hope you avouUI have some for your husband. 

Mrs. S. Oh ! dear sir, the Avil’e Avho loves her 
husband as well as herself is an exceeding good 
Christian. That man must be a most unreasonable 
creature who expects a woman to abstain Ironi plea- 
sures for bis sake. 

Wisd. Hoity-toity! I hope you’ll allow tbat a 
woman ought to avoid some pleasures for the sake o 
her husband. 

Mrs, S, Oh, certainly ! ought, no doubt on t. In' , 

to speak freely, 1 am afraid, Avhen once a woman ■ 
pleasures run counter to the inlerc'st ol her husD"''^’* 
when once she finds greater pleasures abroad Ui-iii a 
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home, I am afraid all the threaleniiig letters in Europe 
will not keep lier from them, 

msd. Oh ludl Oh lud; 

Mrs, S. But to show you that I am of a contrary 
opinion, I will leave the most agreeable company in 
.he world to go home to my husband. — No ceremony. 

I will see you into the chair. 

Afrs. S. Sister, your servant. 

Mrs, W, My dear, I am yours. What shall I think t 
Rakel cannot be guilty of such villany. But then 
how came his servant here 1 He sent him to break 
the windows — and he exceeded his commission. It 
must be so — and what he hath said was only forged 
to excuse himself. 

SCENE XIII.— Wisdom, Mrs. Wisdom. 

IVisd, I wish you well home, madam ; and may 
you never come abroad again ! My dear, I am afraid 
she hath quite struck you dumb with surprise. This 
woimni is a walking contagion, and onght not to he 
admitted into one’s house. She is able to raise a 
universal conjugal rebellion in the nation. 

Mrs, W, Alas’ my tlear, I wish this affair had 
not happened. I vow I feel a sort of pity for these 
])oor wTetehes/*whom ^lecessity hath driven to sucli 
courses. One of tliem seems so young, too, that if 
he Avere forgiven perhaps he might amend — 

THay/. H is method of robbing, perhaps, and the 
next time cut ouv throats. 

^^rs, W, Strict justice seems too rigoroiis in my 
o])iuion ; and, though it may be a womanish weak- 
ness, I could "Nvish you -would forgive them. 

iKiW, Be assurc'd, my lov(*, it is a womanish 
weakness which makes you plead for the life of a 
young follow. By the women’s consent we should 
have no rog\ies hanged till af(('r they arc forty. 

Mrs. IV, In one so young, vice hath not so strong 
a root. 

Wisd, Yon lie, my dear; vice hath often the 
strongest root in a young fellow. So, say no more ; 

I am df'teniiiiied lie shall be hanged ; I will go take 
my mess of sngar-sops and to bed. In the morning 
early I will go to a justice of the peace. 

Mrs, IV. Blit coiisidm*, my dear, will you not 
provoke the rest of the gang to revenge'! 

IVisd. Fear nothing, mydi^ur. 

"While in your husband’s aims yon keep your 

You’re frcre from fear of hurt. [treasure, 

Mrs, IF. Or hope of pleasure, 

ACT III. SCENE I. — A?i inner Room in tJie 
Hound- fiousc. — -Co m m on s, Rakel, 

Com. Prithee, Tom, forgive me. 

Bak, Forgive thee I Death and damnation! dost 
thou insult my misfortunes 1 Dost thou think I am 
come to the tree, where I am to whine out of the 
world like a good Christian, and forgive all iny ene- 
mies. If thou wilt hear my last prayer, damn thee 
heartily, heartily. 

Com, Amen, if I designed thee any mischief. 

Rak, Rat your designs ; it is (jqual to me whether 
you designed it or not ; and 1 will forgive you and 
that rascal Risque at the same time. 

Com, Nay, but, dear Tom— why the danger is not 
so great as thou apprehendcst ; it will never be be- 
lieved that thou didst intend to rob my uncle ; t hj 
reputation will prevent that. 

Rak. But it will be believed that 1 intended t( 
cuckold your uncle ; my reputation will not prevent 
that : and I would rather sacrifice the world tliaii my 
mistress — Oons I I believe thou didst intend to dis- 
cover me, to save tlic virtue of thy aunt. 

Com. To save the devil! You should lie with al 


ray aunts, or with my mother and sisters ; nay, 
will carry a letter for you to any of them. 

Rak. Carry a letter! If thou wilt get me two 
letters that were taken out of my pocket when I 
was searched, I will forgive thee. It is in vain to 
keep it a secret. Your uncle Wisdom hath in his 
possession a letter from each of your aunts^ which 
unless we get back must ruin them both. 

Com, But I suppose he hath read them already. 

Rak. Then they are ruined already. 

Com, Prithee, what are the letters 1 

Rak, I believe, sir, you may guess what business 
is between them and me. 

Com, Harkee, Tom. There is no smut in them. 

Rak, There is nothing more in them than from 
the one an invitation to come and see her, and from 
the other a very civil message that she will never see 
my face again. 

Const, [Knters.^ Captain, you must go before the 
ustice. As for you, sir, you have your liberty to go 
where you please. I hope you will be as good as 
your word, and remember to buy your stockings at 
my shop ; for, if I had not persuaded the gentleman 
to make up the affair, you might have gone before 
the justice too. 

Com. Mr. Constable,,! am obliged to you; and 
the next time you take me up, I hope I shall have 
more money in my pocket. Come, noble captain, 
be not dejected ; 1 ’ll stand by thee, whatever be the 
consequence. ISIr. Constable, we ’ll wait on you 
immediately. Harkee, I have a thought just risen 
may bring the ladies off in the easiest manner ima- 
ginable. 

Rak, W'hat hath the devil inspired thee w’ithi 

Com. Suppose now 1 should swear that I forged 
their hands. Luckily for the purpose I have had a 
quarrel tiiis very clay with my uncle 'NVisdom, and 
another with my aunt Softly : so that we may per- 
suade the old geiillemen that I sent the letters to 
you, in order to bo revenged on them. Now, if we 
could persuade them to this. 

Rak. Which wc might, if they were as ready to 
believe anything as thou art to swear anything ; but, 

(he case happeiieth to be quite contrary, thy stra- 
tagem is good for nothing : so fare you W'cU. No- 
thing will prosper with me whilst I keep such a 
wicked fellow company. 

Com, The invitation must be from my aunt Wis- 
dom by his being there. Odd, if there be no direc- 
tion, it may do. Thou art such a dear wicked dog, 
i cannot leave thee in the lurch. 

SCENE II. — Wisdom, Mrs. Wisdom. 

Wisd. Pray, no more of your good-nature, my 
dear. It is a very good-natured thing, truly, to save 
one rogue’s throat, that he may cut twenty honest 
people’s. The good-nature of women is as furious 
as their ill-nature ; they would save or destroy, with- 
out distinction. But by this time, I suppose, my 
brother Softly is ready. So, child, good-morrow. 

Mrs. IV, Nay, my dear, I dare not trust myself 
even in my own house without you, now you have 
provoked the gang. So, if }ou are determined to 
go, you shall carry me to return my sister’s visit. 

IFwd. Indeed, iny dear, I will carry you to a 
luasqueradc as soon. No, no; no more visiting 
there. If my sister’s husband’s brother marries a 
mud woman, she sliall not spoil my wife ; I’ll cari7 
you to no such lectures. She will teach you more 
naughtiness in half an hour than half a dozen 
mod'eni comedies ! nay, than the lewd epilogues to 
as many modern tragedies. • 

Mrs. \V. Wliich yon never suffer me to go tO| 
though you seldom miss yourself. 
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WisJ. Well, I must not lose a moment ; good- 
morrow. 

Mrs. W. So you leave me behind to be murdered. 

Wisd. You '11 come to no harm, I warrant you. 

[Exit. 

Mrs. W, I cannot think that, when I know what 
you are going uj)ori. If this generous creature 
should have honour enough to preserve my reputa- 
tion, shall I Slitter him to preserve it at tlie expense 
of a life which was dearer to me Ilian fame before, 
and by such an instance of lionoiir will become still 
more precious t No, should it come to that, I will 
give up my honour to preserve my lover, and will be 
myself the witness to his innocence. Who's there 1 

SCENE III.— Mas. WisnoM, Betty. 

Mrs. W. Call a chair. 

Bet. Madam ! 

Mrs. W. Call a cliair. 

Bet. And is your ladyship resolved to venture 
abroad ! 

Mrs. W. I begin to laugh at the danger f appre- 
hended. Bi.it however, that 1 may not he too bold, 
order the footman to take a blunderbuss with him ; 
and, d’ye hoar ? order him to hire chairmen, and arm 
them with muskets. 1 am resolvo<l to pluck up a 
spirit, Betty, and show inyhushaiid that I am like 
other women. 

Bet. I am hiNirtily glad to see your hdyship hath 
so much courage ; 1 always liked those himilics the 
.est ivhere the ladies governed the most. Where 
adios govern there arc seiirets, and whore there are 
secrets there are. vtiils. 1 lived with a lady once who 
used to give her clothes uivay every month, and her 
^ushaini durst not oppose it. 

Mrs. W. Go, do as I bid you in a moment ; I have 
no time to lose ; I will but put on my mantle' and 
be ready. 

SCENE IV. — Softly’.? House. — Mns. Softly 
alone. 

Mrs. S, That lie should convi‘y himself under her 
table without her knowledge is somctliing difficult 
to believe. Nor can I imagine any necessities capa- 
ble of driving him io so abandoned a course. Her 
concern seemed to have another cause than fear. 
Besides, 1 remember, when wo wi'rc at the masipie- 
rade together, he talked to lier near an hour ; and, if 
I mistake not, she was so pleased with his conver- 
sation, that she gave him encouragements which he 
was unlikely to have mistaken. It must be so — 
whatever was his design, she was privy to it. lie 
is false, and so adieu, good captain. 

SCENE V. — Mr. Softly, Mrs. Softly. 

Soft. My dear, your servant: no news of my 
brother Wisdom yeti I have been consi<U*ring how 
lucky it is that ours was not the house attacked — ^we 
might not so happily have discovered it. (Poor fool, 
how little she suspects who the incendiaries were !) 

Mrs. S. Heaven send the gang be (piite broke ; I 
shall be obliged to make more servants mount the 
guard now whenever I go out. 

Soft. It would be much more advisable for you 
to stay at home, and then no one need mount guard 
upon you but your husband. 

Mrs. S. Never n;ime it ; 1 am no more safe at home 
than abroad ; for, if the rogues should set our house 
on fire, I am sure no one would wish to be in it. 

Soft. Still my arguments retort upon mo, and 
like food to ill blood promote the disease, not the 
cure. Well, my dear, take your sivihg ; I ’ll give 
you no more of my advice — and I heartily wish you 
may never stay at home. 

Mrs, S, Why do you wish so 1 


So/t. Because I am sure you must be famed 
first. 

Mrs. S. Why indeed, my dear, I think no one 
would stay at home who had logs to go abroad. 

Soft. Truly, my dear, if I was sure she would 
have staid at home, I would have chosen a wife 
without legs, before the finest legged woman in the 
universe ; but she ivlio can’t walk will be carried. 
I have no need to complain of your legs, for they 
seldom carry you farther than your own door. And 
truly, my dear, ri'ckoning the number of your attend- 
ants, you go abroad noiv upon a dozen legs. 

Se7’va7if. [Enters.] Sir, Mr. Wisdom to wait on 
your worship. 

Soft. Show him up ; — "NVill you stay and hear 
the t rial 1 

Mi'S. S. No, I have other business; by tliat time 
I am dressed, I expect a lady to call on me to go to 
another trial ; I mean the rehearsal of the now opera. 
SCENE VI. — AVisdom, Softly. 

Soft. Brother Wisdom, your servant : my wife 
tells me you have made a discovery of the incendi- 
aries. Ha, ha, lia ! she litth‘ thinks who wrote the 
letters. t, 

IF/.sy/. No, nor do you think who will appear to 
liave written them. 

So/t. I hope we shall not appear to liuve written 
them. 

IK/.sYf. No, no. One of the fellows I have in 
custody otters to swear it on the otlier. 

Soft. How! hut you know wo cannot admit of 
such a testimony, wluua'of we know the falsehood. 

Wisd. And what thiui? you don ’t takir th(* false 
oath, <1() you Are you to answer for the sins of 
anolherl 

Soft. But will not the other circumstances do 
without that of the hdter ? 

Wisd. Yes, tliey will do to hang- him; but will 
not have the same terror on our wivi's. 

So/t. I am glad of it with all my heart; I am 
sure I have severely paid for all tlio terrors I have 
given my vvift^ : if I could bring lier to be only as bad 
as she was before, I should think myself entirely 
happy. In sliort, brother, I have found, by wofiil 
experience, that mending our wives is like mending 
our constitutions, when often after all our pains we 
would he glad to return to our former state. 

Wisd. Well, brother, if it he so, 1 have no rea- 
son to repent having been a valetudinarian. But 
let me tell you, brother, you do not know how to 
govern a wife. 

Soft. And li't me toll you, brother, you do not 
know what it is to have a woman of spirit to govern. 

Wisd. A fig for her spirit! I know what it is to 
have a virtuous wife ; and jierhaps I am tlio only 
man in town that knows what it is to keep a wife 
at home. 

So/t. Brother, do not upbraid me with my wife’s 
going abroad: if she doth, it is in the best company. 
And for virtue — for that, gir, my wife’s name is 
Lucrotia — Lucridia the second ; and I don ’t ques- 
tion but slie ’s as chaste as the first was. 

Wisd. Ay, ay, and T believe so too. But don ’t 
let the sqneamishnoss of your conscience put a stop 
to my success : and let me tell you, if you are not 
advantaged by the stratagem, you will be disadvan- 
taged by the discovery ; for, if you put such a secret 
into your wdfe’s bosom, let me tell you, you are nut 
Solomon the second. 

SCENE VII. — Wisdom, Softly, Constable, Raxf.l, 
Risque, Clerk, Servants. 

Serv. Sir, here is a constable with someprisonovs. 

So/t, Bring them in. brother Wisdtm, I \vttl 
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stretch both law nm\ coiiRcioncc as wide as poasihlo 
to serve yo<i. ( places. 

Comt. Come, gentlemen, walk in and take your 
t^oft Are these the two fellows, Air. Constable, 
lliat you found last night broke into Air. AVisdom’s 
Ikuirc I 

Const, Yes, an 't please*, your worship. 

Ilisq. AVe arc the two rogues, an’t please your 
worship. 

IVisd. This fi'llow *is to be admitted evidence 
against the other. 

Eisq. Yes, I am evidence for the king. 

So/t, AVhere is niy clerk 1 Air. Sneaksby, let 
that fellow be sworn. 

Ilisq, Alay it please your worship, I have a sort of | 
scruple of conscience; I have been told that jou are 
apter to hire rogu(‘s to swear against one another 
than to pay them for it when they have done it. 
Therefore, supposing it to be all the same case with 
your worship, I should be glad to be paid beforehand, 
Soft, AVhat does the simple fellow meanl 
irisd. Ih'ihaps we shall not want Ins evidence; 
here are some pap('rs which were found in the other’s 
pocket. I have openj^'d one of (hem only, which I 
liiid to conltiin the whole method of their conspiracy. 
Soft, Mr. Sneaksby, read tliese ])upers. 

Snmha. “ To L-nsiyii Hukt'l. Piiiole Plumler.’* 

M^isd. riunder’s the word, egad ! 

Snt-nhs. “For the ‘juiird tomorrow, riiNim llakd. two sor- 
joiuits, two corporals, one drum, and six and ttiirty men.” 

Soft. Why, the rogues are incorporattal, they are 
rc'gimented — we shall shortly have a stantliiig army 
of rogues as well as of sohliers. 

[y'isd. Six-aiid-thirty rogiu's about the town lo- 
dav : Air. Softly, we must look to our houses; I ex- 
pect to hear of several tires and murders before night. 

S(ft. Truly, brother AVisdom, I fear it will be 
nee.(?ssary to keep the city ti'aiu-haiwls continually 
under arms. 

Wisd. They won ’t do, sic, they won ’t do. Six- 
and-thirty of these bloody fellows would heat them 
all. Sir, six-and -thirty of these rogues would re- 
quire at least otic hundred of the foot-guards to eope 
with them. [tVirther discoveries, I ’ll engage. 

Soft. Mr. Sneaksby, read on, we shall make 
Sneaks, Here ’s a woman’s iiand, may it please 
your worship. 

Soft, Read it, read il; there are women robbers 
as well as men. 

Snea'is. Ireiuls,] " Bohoroat the time yon mention; mv hus- 
t>aud is luckily out of the way, 1 wish your happiness he, as 
you sjiy, entirely in tlie power of “ Ei-izaukth ^YISln}M.” 

Whd, AVhat *8 that ! AVho ’a that 1 
Sneaks. Elizabeth AVisdom. 

Wisd. [Smtehes the letter.] By all the plagues 
of hell, my wife’s own hand too ! 

Soft. I always thought she would be discovered, 
one time or other, to be no better than she should 
be. [Aside, 

W'isd, I am confounded, amazed, speechless. 

Soft, AVhat ’s the matter, brother Wisdom 1 Sure 
your wife doth not hold correspondence 
t hesc people ; your wife ! that durst not go abroad 
for fear of them ; who is the only wife in town that 
her husband can keep at home. 

Wisd, Blood and furies ! I shall become the jest 
of the town. 

Sneaks. May it please your worship, here is one 
letter more in a woman’s hand too. 

Soft. The same woman ’s hand I warrant you. 
Sneaks, [reads.] “ Sir, your Into behaviour hath (letenninejl 
me never to see you more : if you ^ot entrance into this house 
for the future it will not b<* V)y my eonsout, for I desire you 
would honcetorth ima^iin* there never wjis any atxiuaintniii 
Mwoeu yon and << Luckktia Sokti.v. 


Wisd. Ha! 

Soft. Liicretia Softly! Give mo the letter. — 

Brother Wisdom, this is some counterfeit. 

Wisd. It must be so. Sure it cannot come from 
Lucretia the second ; she that is as cliastc as tlie lu*st 

Lucrctia was She corresjK, nd with such as these, 

who never goes out of doors but to the best company 
in town ! 

Soft. *Tia impossible ! 

Wisd, You may think so; but I, who under- 
stand women belter, will not be so easily satisfied. 

1 ’ll go fetch my wife hither, and if she doth 

not acquit herself in the plainest mannc'r, brother 
Softly, you shall commit her and her rogues together. 

Ha! what do I see! — an apparition! 

SCENE VIII. — To thetHf Mrs. AVisdom, 

Mrs. W, Let the rest of my guards stay without. 
Aly dear, your servant. 

Wisd. This must be some delusion ; this can’t 
be real. 

Mrs. W. 1 see you are surprised at my courage, 
my dear; but don’t think I have ventured hither 
alone — I have a whole regiment of guards with me. 

Wisd. You liave a whole regiment of devils with 
you, my dear. 

Mis. W. Ha, ha, ha-l 

SCENE IX. — 'Tothemt Mrs. Softly. 

Mrs. S. Joy of your coming abroad, sister AVis- 
doin ! I Hew to meet you the moment my servants 
brought me the agreeable news you Avere here. 

Mrs. W. I am extremely obliged to you, madam ; 
but I wish tliis surprise may have no ill effect on 
poor Mr. Wisdom — lie looks as if he had seen an 
apparition. 

Mrs, S. Nay, it will be a great surprise to all 
your arcjnairitnnc you must have made an hun- 
dred visits bt'fore t will be believed. 

Mrs. IV. Oh! my dear, T intend to make almost 
as many before I go bom(; again. 

IVisd. Plagues and furies! 

Soft. I fancy, brother AVisdom, you begin to be 
as weary of the letter-project as myself. 

IVisd, Harkee, you crocodile : devil! come here ; 
do you know this baud? [Softly shows 

AIrs. S. her letter at the same time, 

Mrs. IV. Ha! 

Wisd. You counterfeited your fear bravidy ; you 
were mucli tcriilied with tlie tiiouglits of the enemy, 
while you kept a private correspondence with him. 

SCENE flb last. — Tothem^ Commons. 

Cojn. So, uncles, I see you take turns to keep the 
rendezvous. Uncle Wisdom, 1 ho]>e you are not 
angry with me for Avhi,t I said last iiiglit. AVh(‘ii a 
man is drunk you know his reason is not sober ; 
and when his reason is not sober a man that acta 
according to his reason cannot act soberly. 'a 

logic for you, uncle ; you sec I have not forgotten 
all my university learning. 

Wisd. 1 shall take another ojiportunity, sii, to 
talk with yon. 

Com. AVell, aunt AVisdom, I hope you will recon- 
cile my uncle to me ; I should have waited on yoq 
last night according to your invitation, when my 
uncle was abroad, but I was engaged. I received 
your letter, too, madam. 

Mrs. S. My letter, brute ! 

Com, Yes, madam ; did you not send me a letter 
last night that you would never see my face again, 
desiring me to forget that I had ever any acquaint- 
ance with you I N ay, I think you majfc be ashamed 
to own it ; here ’s a good-natured woman that trice 
to make up all differences hetweeu relations. — Ha! 
what do I sect Captain Uakel! 
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liak. You soo a min who is justly |)unished by the 
shame ho uow sult’oreth for the injury he hath done 
you. Those two letters you mention I took last 
night from your bureau, which you accidentally left 
ojwn : and, fired with the praises whicli you have so 
often and so justly bestowed on this lady, 1 took that 
opportunity, when she told me her husband w'ould 
be absent, to convey myself through the window 
into the closet. What followed 1 need not mention 
any more than what I designed. 

Com. Itob my bureau, sir ! 

Rak. Nay, tlcar Jack, forgive me; these ladies 
have the gieatest reason to he oliencled, since the 
letters, being found in my ])ockets, had like to have 
caused some suspicions which would not have been 
to their advantage. 

Mrs, W, Excellent creature ! 

Rak. Hut, gentlemen, if you please to look at these 
letters, you \vill find they are not directed to me. 

Mrs. fV, They have no direction at all. 

Soft. 1 told you, brother, my wife could not be 
guilty. 

fVisd. I am heartily glad to find mine is not. — 
You see, madam, what your disobedience to my 
orders had like to have occasioned. How often 
have I strictly commanded you never to wTite to that 
fellow I 

Mrs. IV. His carelessness hath cured me for the 
"uture. 

llHsd, And so, sir, you keep company with high- 
waymen, do you? 

Coyn. What do you mean, sir? 

Wisd. Sir, you will know wdien your acquaint- 
ance is sent to Newgate, llrother Softly, 1 desire 
you would order a mittimus for these fellows in- 
stantly. 

Coni. A mitt.mus I for whom? 

IVisd. For these honest gentlemen, your ac- 
quaintance, who were l)roke into my lionsc. 

Com. Do you know, sir, tlnit this gentleman is an 
officer of the army? 

Wisd. Sir, it is equal to me what he is. If he 
be an ollicer, he only proven that a rogue may be 
under a red coat, and very shortly you w'ill prove 
that a rogue may be under a black one. 

Coin. Why, sir, you will make yourselves ridicu- 
lous — that will he all you will get by it. 1 ’ll be the 
captain’s witness, he hud no ill design on your house. 

Wisd, And I suppose, sir, you will be his wit- 
ness that he did not write the letter threatening to 
murder my wife. 0 

Mrs. S. That I will. If any one be convicted as 
an incendiary, I am afraid it will go hard with you 
two. — 1 overheard your fine plot. Sister Wisdom, 
do you know this hand ? — This is the threatening 
letter. [S/to whiff a letter. 

Mrs, JV, Sure it cannot be my husband’s ! 

Mrs. .S, As surely as that which you received wfis 
written by mine. 

Mrs, W, Amazement ! What can it mean? 

Mrs, S, Only a new way to keep a wife at home ; 
which, I dare swear, mine heartily repents of. 

Sojit, Ay, that I do indeed. 

Mrs. W, And is it possible that these terrible 
threatening letters can have come from our own clear 
nusbands ? [fend us against all our enemies. 

Mrs, S. From those very hands which should de- 
Sqft, Come, brother Wisdom, — I see we are 


fairly detected ; we had as good plead guilty, and 
sue for mercy. I assure you, my dear, 1 sliull tliink 
myself very happy if you will return to your old way 
of living, and go abroad Just as you did before this 
hajjpened. 

Wisd. Truly I believe it would have bcuui soon 
my interest to have made tlic same bargain. 

Mrs, S, Lookee, my dear, as for the hluiuler- 
busses, I agree to leave them at home ; but 1 am re- 
solved not to part with the additional footman ; ho 
must remain as a sort of mouumeut of my victory. 

Soft, Well, brother Wisdom, what shall be done 
with the prisoner ? This fellow’s oath tvill have no 
great weight in a court of justice. 

IVisd. Do just what you will ; I am so glad and 
pleasc^d and displeased, that I am almost out 
of my senses. 

Rak. I told you how the jirosccution would end. 
Upon my honour, sir, I had no design upon anything 
that belongs to you, but your wife. 

IVisd. Your very humble servant, sir. I do be- 
lieve you by the emptiness of your pockets ; but this 
gentleman seemed to have some other design by the 
fulness of his. 

Soft. With wdiat conscience, sirrah, did you pre- 
sume to take a false oath 1 

Risq< With the same, Mr. Justice, that you would 
have received it wlieu you knew it to he false, 
Lookee, gentlemen ; ^ou had best hold your tongues, 
or I shall become evidemee for the king against you 
both. As for rny master, hi‘, I hope, will forgi\e 
me ; for I only iulonded to get the rew'ard, and tln u 
I would have sworn all back again. Sir, if your ho- 
nour doth not forgive mo, I ’ll coufijss that, I brought 
you the letters from tlie ladic^s, and spoil all yet. 

Hak. By your amenduKmt I know not what 1 may 
be brought to do — till I get you to the regiment. 

Coin. Well, uncle Wisdom, you are not angry, an; 
you? 

Mrs. IV. Let me intercede', my dear. 

Wisd. You are always interceding for him; I 
wish his own good behaviour would. I think, for 
the sake of religion, 1 will l)uy him what he desires, 
a commission in the army ; and then the sooner he 
is knocked on the head tlie better. 

Rak. Well, brother, if thou dust come among us, 
it may be, some time or other, in my power to make 
thee reparation. But to yon, madam, Inev(?rshall 
be able to give any satisfaction for my bold design 
against your virtue-. 

Mrs. W, Unless by desisting for the future. 

Mrs. S. Be assured, if my sister forgives you the 
injury you intended her, 1 never will. 

Soft. Come, come, my dear, you must bo of a 
more forgiving temper ; and, since matters are like 
to be amicably adjusted, you shall cnt(;rtain I la; 
company at breakfast, and we will laugh away tJjc 
frolic. 

Rak, Pray, ladies, let me give you this advice *. B 
you ever should write a love-letter, never sign your 
name to it. And, geutlenienj that you may prevent 
it, think not by any force or sinister stratagem to 
imprison your wives. The laws of England are toe 
generous to permit the one, and the ladies arc gene- 
rally too cunning to be outwitted by the other- 
But let this be your maxim : — 

Those wives for pleasures very seldom roam 

Whoje husbands bring substantial pleasures home. 
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A8 IT WAS ACTKP AT THE THEATRE Ilf THE HAY-MARKET. 

BY SCHIBLERUS SECUNDUS. 

SiKd Nom. Ilic, h.'Rc, hoc, Gkn. flujus. Dat. ITtiic. Accus. IIuiic, hanc, hoc. Voc. Caret— L tl Gram quod vlil 


INTRODUCTION,— SrRinr.ERirs, Player. 

Player. 1 very iniich at)))rovc the alteration of your title 
from the WeUT to the (Truli rtreet Opera. 

Scrib, I hooe, sir, it will recomiuenil me to that learned 
sotticty ; for tliey like nothiu|f but what is most indisputably 
their own. 

Play, I assure you it recommends you to me, and will, I 
hope, to the town. 

Scrib. It would be impolitic in you, who are a youn" be- 
ginner, to oppose that society, which tlie estaliUshed theatres 
BO professedly favour. Resides, you see tho town arc ever on 
its side : fur I W’ouhl not have you think, sir, all the members 
of that august body contined to tho sti(!et tlu^y take tluur nanto 
from. No, no; the? rules of Grul>stroet are !is extensive a>. the 
rules of the Kiug’s Boueh. We have them of all orders and 
degrees ; and it is no more a wonder to sec our members in 
ril)auds than to see them in rags. 

Piay. May tho w'holn society unite in your favour 1 

Stir'ih, Nay, sir, I tliigk no man can set out with greab'r 
assurance of success. It was the I'avour which the town hatli 
already shown to the Wel.sli Opera which gave birth to this, 
wlierein I have kept only what they piuticularly approved in 
the former. You will liud several additions to the first act, 
uiid the .secoml and third, exci'pt in one seenc, eutireJy new. 

Play. You li.ivo made additions, itnlet'il, t«> the alteroativo 
or seolding seeucs, a*« you are ple ased to call them. 

Svrib. Oil, ^i^I llicy cauuot bo heightened. Too much 
altercjition i.s tlio particular property of Grubstn'et. With 
wliat spirit do Robin and Will rap nut the lie at one another for 
half a pane together --You lie, and you lie. Ah 1 ah I the whole 
wit of Grul)-street consists in tbese two little words — you lie. 

Plajf. That is estoeaued so unanswerable a repartee, that it 
is, Jtmoiig geutlemeu, generally tlae last woral tluit is siioken. 

Sirib. .\y , .sir, and it is tin? first anal last amaing ours. I be- 
lia've I aim tlie lii’st that luith attctanaled to iiiti'oaiuee this sort of 
wit upon the stage ; but it haith float rished among our political 
momlaers a long whale. Nay, in short, it is the only wit that 
iioiirislies among them. 

Via I/. And yoai maiy get its miach hy it as they do. But pray, 
»ir, w)iat is tlae plot or design of this opera? for I could not 
wadi discover sat the reluuirsals. 

Scrih. As for plot, sir— I had ^ rit an admirable one; but, 
having ob.scvveal that the ])lot of a ir English operas have haal 
Ha) good etloct on oair iiaidicnca's ; a a 1 havt? o’eu left it out. For 
Urn alesign, it is da*ep - very daiep. This opera w;w writ, si 
with a derign to iustraict the irld in ecamomy. It is a sort of 
family opera— lh<? haKslKinal’s vrtde ?nr'utu; anal it is very noces- 
sary for all miarried men tai h ive in their housa's. So, if you 
please, 1 will cominamioiite a wonl or iwo of my design to tho 
audience, while yaiai pn^para; matters behind the scenes. 

Piay. I shall i?xpe<:t you thera’, sir. 

The author dams, in liumble scenes, produce 
Examples litteal to your private use : 

Teucltes each mail to regulate his life. 

To govern well his servants and his wife ; 

Teaiehes that servants wtdl their masters chouso ; 

That wives will ride their husbands round tho house ; 
Toiiclies that jealomsy does oft arise. 

Because men’s .sonsaf is dimmer than their eyes; 

1 eaadies young geutlemeu do oft piir.suo 
More women than they well know how to — woo ; 
Teaclms tlmt parsons te.ich us the right w.iy. 

And when we err wa? mind not what they say ; 

Teaches that pious women often groan. 

For sake of their religion — when they have none ; 
Teiiclios that virtue is the maid’s best store ; 

’J’eaches all these, and teaches nothing more. 

Dramatis Persona?. — Sir Oivfin Ap%hinken, a gentleman of 
Wallis, in love with tobaicco, Mr. Furnivat, ; Masti-r Owtm 
Apshinken, his son, in love with womankind, Mr. Siopleu ; 
Mr. Apshune<, his tenant, Mr. Wathan; Puxzlete.vt, hiseliap- 
iain, in love with women, tobacco, drink, and backgammon, 
M a. Reynholos ; Robin, his butler, in love with Sweetissa, 
Mr. Mhm.art; fViUiam, his coachman, enemy to Robin, in 
iaive with Susan, Mr. Jones; John, his groom, in love with 
Margery, Mr. Dove; Thomas, the gardener, Mr, Hicks; 
Lady Apshlnhen, wife to Sir Owen, a great housewife, gover- 
Aaiite ta> her husband, a /.ealous advocate for the church, Mb*. 
Furnival; Molly Apx/ames, daughter to Mr. Aimhonos, a 
woman of strict virtue. Miss P.vrrY Vahohan; Sweetissa, 


waiting-woman, Susan, cook, Margery^ liou.scmnid — women of 
strict virtue, in love with Robin. vVilliani, .lohn -Mh.s. Nokks, 
Mas. Mum,.art, Mrs. Lacy.— SCENE, WALES (North ok 
So"th). 

ACT I. SC FiNE I. — Siu Oiv en Apsiiinken's llotuse. 
Sin Owen and Puzzletext smoking. 

Sir O. Come, Mr. Puzzletext, it is your glass. 
Let us make an end of our breakfast before madam 
is up. Oh, Puzzletext! what a tine thing it is for a 
man of my estate to stand in fear of his wife, that 
I dare not get drunk so much as — once a day, with- 
out being called to an account for it. 

Puz. Petticoat-government i.s a very lamentable 
thing indeed. Lm, it is the fate of many an honest 
gentleman. 

AIR I. 

What a wrctclu'd life , Butlho’ nothingcan be worse 

Leads a man a tyrant w’ifc. Than tliis fell domestic curse. 
Wliilc for each small fault he’s Some comfort this may do you^ 
cornwti'd; So vast are the hen peek'd 

Otic liottle makes a sot, bauds, [.shake liauds, 

One girl is ne’er forgot, Th.at etudi neighbour may 

And duty is always neglected. With my Inunblc service to you. 

Sir 0. Oh, Puzzletext ! if I could hut enjoy ray 
pipe undisturbed, how hiipity slionld I be ! for 1 
never yet could taste any pleasure hut in tobacco. 

Vnz. Tobacco is a very good thing indeed, and 
there is no harm in taking it abundantly. 

SCENK. II.— Sir Owen and Lady Apshinken, 

Pt’ZZLETEXT. 

Ladg Ap, At your moriiing-draiight, sir Owen, I 
find, according to custom ; hut I sliaU not trouble 
myself with such a drone as you are. Methiuks you, 
Mr. Puzzletext, should not encourage drunkcimess. 

Piiz. I ask your ladysliip’s parilon ; I profess 1 
have scarce drank your health this morning — and 
wine, while it contrihuteth only to the cheering of 
the spirits, is not forbidden us. I am an enemy to 
excess — but as far as the second bottle, nay, to some 
constitutions, a I bird, is, no doubt, allowable; and 
I do remember to have preached with much perspi- 
cuity even after a fourth. [no excess 1 

Lady Ap, Oh intolerable I do you call tour bottles 

Puz, To some it may, to others it may not. Ex- 
cess dependeth not on the quantity that is drank, 
but on the quality of him who Irinketh. 

Lady Ap. I do not understand this sophistry — 
though I think I have some skill in divinity. 

Puz, Oh, madam ! no one more. Your ladyship 
is the honour of your sex in that study, and may 
properly be termed, “ The great Welsh lamp of 
diviuity." 

Lady Ap, I have always had an inclination to 
maintain religion in the parisli ; and some otlier 
time shall be glad to dispute 'ivith you concerning 
excess ; but at present I must impart something to 
you concerning my son, whom I have observed too 
familiar with the maids. 

Pttz. Which of the maids, madam! ISol one of 
my mistress’s, I hope. f Aside, 

LadyAp, Truly, with all of them ; and, unless we 
prevent it, I am afraid we shall hear of a marriage 
not much to our liking; and you kiiiAv, Mr. Pux- 
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iletext, how hard a thinj? it would ne for ns, who 
lijive but one child, to hfive him throw hiins(‘lf away. 

Puz* What methods shall we fake in order thereto? 

Lady Ap^ 1 know hut one — we must prevemt his 
marry them, hy rnarryinj? them to (»thers. We 
have as many men as maids ; now 1 rely on you to 
match them up to one another ; for, wliilst there is 
one unmarried weiieh in the house, I shall tJiink him 
in danger. Oh, Mr. Puzzletcxt! the hoy takes after 
his father, not me — liis head is full of nothing but 
love; for wliatever Nature hath done for him in 
another way, she hatli left Ins head uiiruriiishcd. 

Puz. Love, in a young mind, is powerful indeed. 

AIR II. Lads of Dnnee. 

If love jjets into n soldier’s lienrt. 

Ho puls olT li s hi'lmet, his 1 m>w, and his dart : 

Achilles, cliann'd nitli a iiymidi’s fair eye, 

A distaff tciok, and Ids arms laid hy. 

The "ny ^ods of old their heav’n woiihl quit. 

And leave their ainhrosia f<»r a mortal til Idt ; 

The lirst of that tribe, that u h<>re nia>ter .love, 

Prelerr’d to all lu'av’iis tin; In aveii of love. 

Lady Ap. I think you Iiave alre:nly asked them 
all in the ehurcli, so tliat you have only to hasten 
the match — this 1 assure you, T shall not forget the 
ftrtour. I am now going to take a short airing in 
the Park, in my own clvaise, and would have you 
remernher we have no time to lose, 

Puz> Well, sir, you lieartl what my lady says — 
what shall I do 1 

^7r 0. E’en what she commands. If she in- 
terferes not with my pipe) I tun resolved not to in- 
terfere with her family, lict her govern wliile I 
smoko, 

Upon my word, air Owen is n thorough 
epicurean pliilosoplior. I must now seek the young 
squire, who ia a plulosoplier of another kiiid. 

SCENE III.— OwiJN solus^ with lino letters. 

Tliia is the day whorc'in Robin and Sweet issa 
propose to he married, wliieh unless I can prevent, 
I lose all my hopes other ; for, when once a woman 
knows what ’s what,s she knows too much forme. 
Sure never man was so i)ut to it in his amours — for 
I do not care to venture on a woinati after another, 
nor docs any woman care for mo twice. 

AIR III. Let the draw c.rhrimj dean (jUme'i. 

How cnr4 the puiiy lo\ L'i lint oh I li vast the blessing. 

How exquisite the pain ^Vhl)nl, to li ’ u]»re.s: ’ 

When l(jvu is fumbled *)v She uhisjiers, uhile earessiiig, 

Tu view the fair’s disda Oh ! ^^lieti shall \v»* again? 

Here are two letters which I have forged ; one as 
from Susan to Robin, the other from AVilliam to 
Sweetissa; these must be dropped where they may 
be found by the improper parties, and will create a 
jealousy whereof 1 may reap the fruit, and Sweet- 
issa’s maidenhead may be yet my own. 

SCENE IV. — PuzzLETEXT, Owen. 

Ptic. IMr. Owen ! I have been searching for you. I 
am come, child, to give you some good instructions. 
I am sorry to hear you have an intention to disgrace 
your family by a marriage inferior to your birth, 

Owen. Do not trouble your iiead with my mar- 
riage, good Mr. Parson. When I marry it will be 
to jilease myself, not you. 

Puz. But let it not be such a marriage as may 
reflect upon your understanding. Consider, sir, — 
consider who you are. 

AIR IV. March in Scipio, 

Tlunk, mighty sir, ore you arc undone. 

Think wtio you are, Apahiuken’s only son; 

At Oxford you have been, at London eke also ; 

You’re alTUont half a m m, and more than half a lienii : 
Oh, do ru t then di.'^grace t*'e };re:it actions of your life. 
Nor let Apshinken’s son he buried in his wife ! 


Ytm must govern your passions, master Owen. 

Oivm. You may jireaeh, Mr. Parson, but I shall 
very little regard you. Tliere is nothing so ridi- 
culoiis as to h(;ar an old fellow railing at love, 

Puz. It is like a young fellow’s railing at age. 
Owen. Or a courtier out of place at court. 

AIR V. Sir TIumas, 1 cannot. 

Tl»o worn-ont rake at pleasure rails. 

And rries ’tis all idle and tleetinjf ; 

At court, th(‘ Ilian whose iiit’rest fails 
Cries all is corruption and chealiii;,'. 
lint would yon know 
Whence liolh these How ? 

Tho’ so much they pruiend to abhor ’em. 

That rails at court, 

Tills at love’s sport, 

Hecausi: they are neither lit for ’em, 
lit for ’em. 

llecause they arc neither lit fi>r ’em. 

Besides, doctor, I fancy you have not ahvnys go- 
verned your own passions, though you are so fond 
of correcting others: as a poethurh-stpies the nonsense 
of others, while lie writes gre.aler nonsense himself — 
Puz. Or as a prude eorreets tlie vic(‘s of otliers, 
wliile site is more vicious lim'self. 

Owen. Or us a parson preaches against drinking, 
and then go(‘s t.o the aleliouse. 

Puz. Very true — if you moan a prc’sbytoriaii iiarsoii, 

AIR VI. One evening havin'/ /nst inj/ irai/. 

I’ve heard a noiuron ^laivm preaeh 
'(iain.-'t whoriiii; witli Just diMlain ; 

Whilst he Uiniself to he uaUL^ht did teach 
Of females as l ogi! a train 
As stars iti the sUy, or lauqis iii tho street, 

Or beauties in the mall we meet, 

Or os — or as— tir as, 

Or as the whunvi in I)niry-lane, 

Oieen. 'J’hy similes are all froth, like boflleil nlo 
— and it is as dillieult to get thee out of a simile as 
out of an aleliouse. 

AIR VII. Jhiteh skipper. 

Puz. The gaudv >iiu adorning 

Willi brightest rays the mornimr, 
the morning. 

Shines o’er the casicrn hill ; 

AikI I will ^t) a .Nporting. 

(Ju'vn. And I will I'D a eoiirliiu', 
n courtiii;:, 

There lies my pleasure f«till. 

Piiz. In Oall’er Woodford’s ^'round 

A hrubhiny hare is found, 

A course whieh even kind's themselves might see ; 
Oieen. And in another ])la(!c 

There lies a hrushini; lass, 

W'liich will •'ive one ten times mon* sjKirt than she. 

SKCONn VAKT. [iiiiui, 

Puz, What pleasyj^ to see, while Ihe k'i’‘*yhonnds are run 
Poor puss's cnutiiug, aud shitUti;;, and shuiiuing 1 
'J’o See witli w hat art sin* plays .still her part, 

Ainl leaves her pursuers afar ; 

First this way, then that ; 

First a stretch, then a .squat; 

'I’ill, quite out of liieaili, 

She vields her to death. 

What joys with the sportsman’s compare ? 

Owen. How sweet to behold llie soft hloominn lass. 

With blushin;; face, clasp’d close in embrace? 

To feel liev breasts rise, sec joy fill her eyes. 

And glut on her licav’n of charms I 
While si/'liiug and whining. 

And tw isting and twining. 

With kissing and pressing, 

And fondest caressing, 

With raptures she dies in your ams. [Ezewit. 

SCENE V. — Sweetissa, Margery. 

Sweet. If ever you had known what it wa» to love, 
Margery, you would not have wondered how I could 
prefer a man to his master. 

Mary. I should not have wondered, indeed, if our 
young Kfpiiro liad been like most young country 
squires ; hut he ia a tine gentleman, Sweetissa. 
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Sweet. From such fine gentlemen may my stars 
deliver me, Margery ! • 

Margi, What, I suppose you are afraid of being 
made jealous, by his running after other women t 

Sweet. Pshaw! I should not think him worth be- 
ing jealous of — he runs after every woman he sees ; 
and yet, I believe, scarce knows what a woman is. 
Either he has more affectation than desire, or more 
desire than capacity. Oli, Margery ! when I was in 
London with madam, I have seen several such sparks 
as these ; some of them would attempt making love 
too. Nay, I have had such lovers! 13 iit I could 
never find one of them that would stand it out. 

AIR VIII. Ben'iy Bell and Mary Gray. 

In Ion;; pi'j-tails ainl shininfj hu;c. 

Our Ikmux set out a wooini;; 

Ye v idows. never show them {{raicc. 

But laui'li at their pursuing. 

But let tlie daw, that shines so bright, 

Of Itorrow'd plumes bereft be, 

Alas ! jjoor dame, how naked the sight 1 

You'll find there’s nothing left ye. 

Oh, Margery! there is more in Robin’s little finger 
than in a beau’s wliole body. 

Marg. Yes, and more roguery in him than — 

Sweet, I know yofi are prejudiced against him 
from what William says; but be assured that is all 
malice ; he is desirous of getting his place. 

Marg. I rather think that a prejudice of yours 
against William. 

Sweet. O, Margery, Margery ! an upper servant’s 
honesty is never so conspicuous as when he is abtiscd 
by the under-servants. They must rail at some one, 
and, if they abuse him, he preserves his master and 
mistress from abuse. 

Afarg. Well, I would not have such a sweetheart. 

Sweet. Pugh ! if all you say were true, what is it 
to me t If women were to consider the roguery of 
their lovers, we should have even fewer matches 
among people of quality than we have. 

AIR IX. Mad Moll. 

Why should not I love Robin ? 

And wliy should not Bob love mo? 

While cv’ry one »dse he is fobbing, 

He still may be honest to me. 

For tho’ his master he cheats, 

His mistress shares what he gains ; 

And, whilst I am tasting tlie sweets. | 

The devil take her who complains. , 

Marg. But should he be taken indeed ; . 

Ah I think what a shame it would Iw I 

To have your love <irngg’d out of bed. 

And thence in a cart to the tree. 

Sweet. Let halters tie up the \k)ot c^it, 

Who only deserves to be j^A’d; 

Tlie wit who can get an cstl^r 
Hath still too much wit to be bang’d. 

But I don’t speak this on Robin’s account ; for, if all 
my master’s ancestors had met with as good servants 
as Robin, he had enjoyed a better estate than he 
hath now. 

SCENE VI. — Robin, Sweetissa. 

AIR X. Matquerade minuet. 

Rob. Oh, my Sweetissa ! j My eyes with gaz tig 

Give roe a kiss-a ; Are set u blazing. 

Oh, what a hliss a ! Sweet. Come then and quench 
To behold your charms ! I them wdlhin my arms, 

Rob. Oh, my Sweetissa ! thou tfrt straighter than 
the straightest tree — sweeter than the sweetest flower 
»-thy hand is as white as milk, and as warm ; thy 
breast is as white as snow, and as cold. Thou art, 
to sum thee up at once, an olio of perfections ; or, 
in other words, a garden of bliss which my soul de- 
lights to walk in. Oh I I will take such strides 
about thy form, such vast, such mighty strides — 

Sweet. Oh, Robin ! it is as impossible to tell thee 


how much I love thee as it is to tell— bow much 
water there is in the sea, 

Rob. My dear Sweetissa ! had I* the learning of 
the author of that opera- book in the parlour- window, 
I could not make a simile to my love. 

Sweet. Be assured there shall be no love lost be- 
tween us. 

AIR XI. Young Damm once the happiest swatn. 

When mutual paj^sion hath po'^sess'd. 

With ecpial flame, each amorous breast. 

How sweet’s the rapt’rous kiss! 

While ea<di with soft contention strive 
Which highest ecstasies shall give. 

Or be more mad with bliss 1 

Rob. Ob, my Sweetissa! how impatient am I till 
tlie parson hath stitched us together ! then, my dear, 
nothing but the scissars of the Fates should ever cut 
118 asunder. 

Sweet. How charming is thy voice ! sweeter than 
bagpipes to my ear : I could listen ever. 

lioh. And I could view thee ever: thy face is 
brighter than the briglitest silver. Oh ! could I rub 
my silver to be as briglit as thy dear face, I were a 
biifler indeed ! 

Sweet. Oh, Robin ! there is no rubbing on my face : 
the colour which I havq, nature, not art, hath given ; 
for, on my honour, during the whole time I have 
lived with my mistress, out of all the pots of paint 
which I have plastered on her face, I never stole a 
bit to plaster on my own. 

Rob. Adieu, my dear ; t must go w'het my knives ; 
by that time the parson will be returned from cours- 
ing, and we will be married this morning. Oh, 
Sweetissa ! it is easier to fathom the depth of the 
bottomless sea than my love. 

Sweet. Or to fathom the depth of a woman’s bot- 
tomless conscience than to tell thee mine. 

Rob. Mine is as deep as the knowledge of physi- 
cians. 

Sweet. ^liue as the projects of statesmen. 

Hob. Mine as the virtue of whores. 

Sweet. Mine as the honesty of lawyers. 

Rob. Mine as the piety of priests. 

Sweet. Mine as — I know not what. 

Rob, Mine as — as — as — I 'gad I don’t know what. 

AIR XII. All in the Downs. 

'Would you my love in wordi Nothing, oh ! nothing’s like 
display’ll my love for you ; 

A lauguago must be coin’i And so my dcaicst, and so 
to tell ; Imadc my dearest, and my dear. 

No word for such a nossiou’s adieu. 

For no one ever lov’d so well. 

SCENE YII. — Sweetissa, Margery. 

Sweet. Oh, my Margery ! if this lit of love con- 
tinues, how happy shall I be ! 

Marg. Ay, it will continue the usual time, I war- 
rant you — during the honey-moon. 

Sweet. Call it the honey-year, the honey-age. 
Oh, Margery I sure never woman loved as I do I 
Though I am to be married tins morning, still it 
seems long to me. To a mind in love, sure an hour 
before marriage seems a month. 

Marg. Ay, my dear, and many an hour aftei 
marriage seems a twelvemonth ; it is the only thing 
wherein the two states agree ; for we generally wish 
ourselves into it, and wish ourselves out of it. 

Sweet, And then into it again ; which makes ono 
poet say, love is like the Avind, 

Marg, Another, that it is like the sea. 

Sweet. A third, a Aveather-cock, 

Marg. A fourth, a Jack with a lantern. 

Sweet. In short, it is like everything,* 

Marg. And like nothing at all. 

3 m 
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A IR XI II. Ye nymphs and sylvan gods. 

Row odd a thing is love. But helicvo u maid, 

Wliich the iK)et8 fain would Skill’d enough in the trade 
prove Its mysteries to explain : 

To be this and that, Tis a gi-ntlc dart. 

And the Lord knows what, Tliat tinkles the heart. 

Like all things below and • And, tlio’ it gives us smart, 
above. ' Does joys impjirt, [pain. 

Which largely recpiite all the 
Marg, Oh, my dear! whilst you have been sing- 
ing, see what 1 have discovered ! 

Sweet, It is a woman's hand, and not my own, 
[Reads,] Oh, my Margery! now I am undone in- 
deed. iiobin is false ; he has lain with and left our 
Marg, H o w ! f Susan . 

Sweet. This letter comes from her, to upbraid him 
with it. 

Marg, Then you have reason to thank fate for this 
timely discovery. What would it avail you to have 
found it out when you were married to him? When 
you had been his wife, what would it have profited 
you to have known he had another? 

Sweet, True, true, Margery ; when once a woman 
is married, 'tis too late to discover faults. 

AIR XIV. Rrd hnust-. 

Ye virgins who would marry , But wedding past. 

Ere you choose, be wary ; The stocking cast, 

If you’d not miscarry, 'llie guests all gone. 

Be inclin'd to doubting ; *llie curtain drawn. 

Examine well your lover. Be hencelorth blind, 

Ilis vices to discover ; Be very kind. 

With caution con him over. And find no faults about him. 
And turn quite inside out him : , 

Sweet, Oh Margery ! I am resolved never to see 
Robin more. fhappy. 

Mai'y. Keep that resolution, and you will be 
SCENE VIII. 

Robin. How truly does the book say — hours to 
men in love are like years. Oh for a shower of rain 
to send the parson home from coursing before the 
canonical hours are over ! II a ! what paper is this ? 
The hand of our William is on the superscription. 

TuMllS. SWKKTISSA. 

"Madam,— H oping that you arc not ^uite de-t-o-r-ter-m-i- 
n*c-ed, determined to marry our Robin, this comes for to lot you 
know" 

— [I'll read no more: can there be such falsehood 
in mankind? — I find footmen are as great rogues as 
their masters ; and henceforth I'll look for no more 
honesty under a livery than an embroidered coat — 
but let me see again ! — 

" to let you know 1 am ready to fulfil my promise to you,’* 

Ha ! she too is guilty. Chambermaids are as bad as 
their ladies, and the whole world is one nest of rogues. 

AIR XV. Black joke. 

The more we know of human kind. 

The more deceits and tricks we find 
In every laud as well as Wales ; 

For, would you sen no roguery thrive, 

Ur^n the mountains you must live, 

For rogues abound in all the vales. 

The master and the man will nick. 

The mistress and the maid will trick ; 

For rich and poor 
Are rogue and whore, 

There ’s not one honest man in a score. 

Nor woman true in twenty-four. 

SCENE IX.— Rodin, John. 

Rob. Oh, John ! thou best of friends ! come to 
my arms. For thy sake I will still believe there is 
one honest — one honest man in the world. 

JoAn, What means our Robin ? 

Rob, O, my friend ! Sweetissa is false, and I'm 
undone : let this letter explain the rest. 

JoAn. Ha! and is William at the bottom of all? 
— Dur William, who used to rail against women and 
matrimony! Oh I 'tis too true what our parson says, 
— there's no belief in man. [friend ? 

Rob. Nfir woman neither. — John, art thou my 
JoAn, When did Robin ask me what I have not 
done? — Have I not left my horses undressed, to whet 
iJiy kniveel — Have 1 not left my stable uncleaned, 


to clean thy spoons ? And even the bay stone-horse 
unwatered, to wash thyfflasses! [William. 

Rob. Then thou shalt carry a challenge for me tc 
John. Oh, Robin I consider what our parson says 
— We must not revenge, but forget and forgive. 

Rob. Let our parson say what he will. — When did 
he himself forgive ? Did he forgive Gafiar Jobsoi] 
having wronged him of two cocks of hay in five loadi 
— Did he forgive Gammar Sowgruut for having 
wronged him of a tithe-pig? — Did he forgive Susan 
Foulmouth for tolling him he loved the cellar bettei 
than his pulpit ? No, no, let him preach up forghe- 
ness ; he forgives nobody. So I will follow his ex- 
ample, not his precepts. Had he hit me a slap in 
the face I could have put up with it. Had he stole 
a silver-spoon, and laid the blame on me, though I 
had been turned away, I could have forgiven him. 
But to try to rob me of my love — that, that, our 
John, I never can forgive him. 

AIR XVI, Tippling John. 

The dog his hit But should each spy, 

Will often quit, Ilis mistress by, 

A battle to eschew ; A rival mnve his suit. 

The cock his c He ijuits his fears. 

Will leave in l)arn, ^d by the ears 

Another cock in view. Tlw^ fall together to’t. 

One mail will eat A rival shucks 

Another’s meat. Men, dogs, and cocks, 

And no contention seen ; And makes the gentlest fro- 

Since all agree lie who w'on’t ftglit ( ward ; 

’Tii best to 1)6, For mistre.-s bright [ard. 

Tlio’ hungry, in a whole skin. Is something worse than cow- 
John. Nay, to say the truth, thou hast reason ou 
thy side. Fare thee well. I’ll go deliver thy mes- 
sage, and tliou shalt find I will behave myself like a 
Welchman, and thy friend. 

SCENE X. 

JRo&m.NoWy were it not for the sin of self-murder, 
would I go hang myself at the next tree. Yes, Sweet- 
issa, I would hang myself, and haunt tlice. — Oh, wo- 
man, woman ! is this the return you make true love ? 
No man is sure of his mistress till he has gotten her 
with child. A lover should act like a boy at school, 
who spits in his porridge that no one may take it 
from him. Should William have been beforehand 
with me — Oh ! 

SCENE XI. — Rodin, Sweetissa. 

Sweet. Oh ! the perjury of men ! I find dreams 
do not always go by contraries ; for I dreamt lust 
night that I saw our Robin married to another. 

[A long silence, and, walking by one another, she takes 
out her hais^^r chief and bursts out a crying. 
Rob, Yourc^^g won’t do, madam : I can tell you 
that. I have been your fool long enough. I have 
been cheated by your tears too often to believe them 
any longer. [Oh ! 1 shall break my heart — Oh ! 

Sweet. Oh, barbarous, perfidious, cruel wretch! — 
Rob. No, no, your heart is like a green stick — you 
may bend it, but cannot break it. — It will bend like 
a willow, and twist round any one. 

Sweet. Monster! monster j 

liob. Better language would show better breeding. 

AIR XVII. Hedge-lane. 

Bob. Indee’d, my dear. Well you know 

With bigh and tear, Wliat I might do. 

Your point you will not Would I hut, with young 

carry; master. 

I’d rather cat Boh. Pray be Btill, , 

The offal meat Since by our Will 

Thun other’s leavings You ’re now with cluld 

maiTy. of bastard. 

Sweet. Villain, well Sweet, I with child ? 

You would conceal B4>b. Yes. you with child. 
Your falsehood by such Sweet. I with child, you vo* 
catches ; lain ? 

Alas 1 too true Bob. ’’I’es. you, 

1 ’ve been to vou, Muduiu, yoi •> 

Thou very wfttch of Ami now with cniid oy 

wrctcheii. William. 
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It is equU to me with whom you play your pranks ; 
and Pd as lieve be my master's cuckold as my fel- 
low-servant’s— nay, I had lather, tor I could make 
him pay for it. 

Sweet. Oh, most inhuman ! dost thou not expect 
the deling to fall down on thy head for so notorious 
a lie t Dost thou believe in the Bible 1 Dost thou 
believe there is such a thing as the devil ? Dost thou 
believe there is such a place as hell 1 
Rob, Yes, I do, madam ; and you will find there 
is such a place to your cost. Oh, Swcetissa, Sweet- 
issa! that a woman could hear herself asked in 
church to one man, when she knew she had to do 
Sweet. I had to do with another ! [with another ! 
Rob, You, madam, you. 

Sweet. I had to do with Will ! 

Rob. Yes, you had to do with Will. 


I could have dreaded ; Oh, he has sullied my virtue. 

Marg* How ! your virtue ! 

Sweet. Yes, Margei*y ; that virtue which I kep* 
locked up as in a cupboard ; that very virtue he has 
abused — he has barbarously insinuated to be no vir- 
tue at all. Oh, 1 could have borne any fate but tliis. 
I, that would have carried a knapsack through the 
world, so that my virtue had been safe within it — I 
that would have rather been the poorest man's wife 
than the richest man’s whore — to be called the miss 
of a footman, that would not be the miss of a king ! 

Marg. It is a melancholy thing indeed. 

Sweet. 0, Margery ! men do not sufficiently under- 
stand the value of virtue. Even footmen learn to 
go a whoring of their masters, and virtue will shortly 
be of no use but to stop bottles. 

AIR XX.— 


AIR XVIII.—Xord BirotCt Maggot. 

Sweet. Sure nought so disastrous can woman befal. 

As to be a good virgin, and thought none at all. 

Had William but pleas'd me. 

It never had teas’d me 
To hear a forsaken man bawl. 

Rut from you this abu^e; 

For whose sal^ suid ^hose use 
I have safe cork'd my maidenhead up ; 

I low m>ibt it shock iny ear I 
For what woman can bear 
To be call'd a vile drunkard. 

And told of the taukard. 

Before she has swallow’d a cup ? 

Rob. O Sweetissa, Swcetissa ! well thou knowest 
that, wort thou true, I’d not have sold thee for five 
hundred pounds. But why do I argue longer with 
an ungrateful woman, who is not only false, but 
triumphs in her falsehood — her falsehood to one 
who hath been too true to her! Since you can be 
so base, I shall tell you what I never did intend to 
tell you— When I was in London I might have had 
an alFuir with a lady, and slighted her for you. 

Sweet. A lady! 1 might have had three lords in 
one afternoon ; nay, more than that, I refused a man 
with a thing over his shoulder like a scarf at a bury- 
ing, for you ; and these men, they say, are the 
greatest men in the kingdom. 

Rob. O Sweetissa ! the very band-irons thou didst 
rub before thou wast preferred to wait ou thy lady 
have not more brass in them than thy forehead. 

Sweet. O Robin, Robin ! the great silver candle- 
sticks in thy custody are not more hollow than thou art. 

Rob. O Sweetissa! the paint, nay, the eyebrows that 
thou puttest on thy mistress, are not more false than 
thou. [glasses thy sideboard. 

Sweet. Thou hast as many mistresses as there are 

Rob. And thou lovers as tliy mistress has patches. 

Sweet. If I have, you will have but a small share. 

Rob, The belter my fortune. To lose a wife when 
you have had her, is to get out of misfortune — to lose 
one before you get her, is to escape it ; especially if 
it be one that somebody has had before you. He 
that marries pays the price of virtue. Whores are 
to be had cheaper. 


A woman’s ware like china, 
Once flaw'd is good for 
nought ; 

When whole tho’ worth u 
guinea, [groat. 

When broke’s not worth a 


A woman at St. James’s 
With guineas yon obtain ; 
But stay till lost her fame is. 
She’ll bo cheap in Drury- 
lane. 


AIR XIX.—JJ 0 not ask me. 

I 


SCENE XII. — Sweetissa, Mahoeuy. 

Sweet. Ungrateful, barbarous wretch! 

Marg. What is the matter 1 
Sweet. Oh, Margery! Robin— — 

Marg. What more of him I 

Sweet. O ! worse than you can imagine— worse than 


What woman her virtue would keep. 

When nought by her virtue she gains ? 

While she lulls her soft passions asleep, 

Slie’s thought but a foul for her pains. 

Since valets, who learn their lords^ wit. 

Our virtue a bauble can call, 

Why should we our ladies' steps quit. 

Or have any virtue at all ? 

ACT II.— SCENE I . — The Fields . — Apshones, 
]VfcLLY. 


Aps. I tell you, daughter, I am doubtful whether 
his designs be honourable ; there is no trusting these 
fluttering fellows ; they place as much glory in win- 
ning a poor girl as a soldier does in conquering a 
town. Nay, their very parents often encourage 
them in it ; and when they have brought up a boy 
to flatter and deceive the women, they tliiuk they 
have given him a good education, and call him a flne 
gentleman. [made of a gentler nature. 

Molly. Do not, dear sir, suspect my Owen ; he is 

Aps. And yet I have heard that that gentle gen- 
tleman, when he was at London, rummaged all the 
playhouses for mistresses: nay, you yourself have 
heard of his pranks in the parish ; did he not seduce 
the fiddler’s daughter t 

Molly. That was the fiddler’s fault ; you know he 
sold his daughter, and gave a receipt for the money. 

Aps. Hath he not made mischief between several 
men and their wives 1 And do you not know that 
he lusts after every woman he sees, though the poor 
wretch does not look as if he was quite come from 
nurse yet. [their looks than he. 

Molly. Sure angels cannot have more sweetness in 

Aps, Angels 1 baboons! these are tlie creatures 
that resemble our beaux the most. If they have 
any sweetness in them, ’tis from the same reason 
that an orange hath. Why have our women fresher 
complexions and more health in their countenances 
here than in London, but because we have fewer beaux 
among us t In that I will have you think no more of 
him ; for I have no design upon him, and I will pre- 
vent his designs upon you. If he comes here any 
more I will acquaint his mother. 

Molly. Be first assured that his designs are not 
honourable, before you rashly ruin them. 

Aps. I will consent to no clandestine affiur. Let 
the great rob one another, and us, if they please ; 1 
will show them the poor can be honest. I desire only 
to preserve my daughter— let them preserve their son. 

Molly. O, sir, would you preserve your daughte. 
you must preserve her love. 

AIR XXI. 


So deep within your Molly’s 
heart 

Her Owen’s imago lies, 
Tliat, if with Owen she must 
part, [dies. 

Your wretched daughter 


Thus, when unto the seldiov’s 
breast 

Tho arrow flies too sure, 
When thence its fatal ix>iQt 
you wrest. 

Death is his only cuie. 
3 m2 • 
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, Aps* Pu|^h, pugh ! you must cure one love by ano- 
ther: 1 have a new sweetheart for you, and Til 
throw you in a new suit of clothes into the bargain, 
—which, I can tell you, is enough to balance the 
alFcctions of women of much higher rank than 
yourself. 

Molly. Nothing can recompense the loss of my 
Owen ; and, as to what he loses by me, my behavi- 
our shall make him amends. 

Aps. Poor girl ! how ignorant she is of the world ! 
but little she knows that no qualities can make 
amends for the want of fortune, and that fortune 
makes sufficient amends for the want of every good 
quality. 

Molly. My dear Owen, I am sure, will think 
otherwise. 

AI 11 X XII. Let nmhitian Jire the mind. 

Happy with the man 1 hivt Dames, by proudest titles 
r 11 obsequious Wiihdi hi known, 

will ; Shall desire what wo pos- 

llotb'st pleasures I shall 

prove, Aud while they’d less happy 

While his (deasures 1 own 

fuUll. Grandeur is nut happiness. 

Aps. I will hear no more — remember what 1 have 
said, and study to be dutiful, or you are no child of 
mine. * 

Molly. Oh! unhappy wretch that I am! I must 
have no husband, or no father, — What shall I do — 
or whither shall I turn 1 Love pleads strong for a 
husband, duty for a father — yos, and duty for a hus- 
band too : but, then, what is one who is already so ? 
— ell, then, I will antedate my duty. I will think 
him ray husband before he is so. But should he 
then prove false — and when I’ve lost my father, 
should 1 lose my husband too ; that is impossible — 
falsehood and he are incompatible. 

AIR XXill. Sweet are the (’harms. 

Beautins shall quit tludr darlint,' tovni, 

Lovers shall leave the fra^'raut ahadcs, 

Doctors iq>on the fee shall frown, 

Parsons shall hate the mas<i\ierades ; 

Nay, ere I think of Owen ill, 

Women shall leave their dear <iua<!rille. 

SCENE ir.— OwiiN, Molly. 

Owen. My dear Molly, let not the reflection on 
my past gaieties give thee any uneasiness ; be assured 
I have long been tired with variety, and I And after 
all the changes I have run through* both of women 
and clothes — a man liath need of no more than one 
woman and one suit at a time. 

AIR X.XIV. — Under the greentvoitd tree. 

To wanton ]ileasiir(!S, roving chanius, 

I bid a long adieu ; 

While wrapt within my Molly’s arms, 

I find enough in you. 

By houses tliis, by horses that. 

By clothes a third 's undone, 

While tliis abides, the seuond rides. 

The third can wear but one. 

Molly, My dear, I will believe tlico, and am re- 
solved from this day forward to run all the hazards 
of my life with thee. Let thy rich parents or my 
oor parents say what they will, let us henceforth 
ave no other desire than to make one another 
parents. 

Owm, With all my heart, my dear; and the 
sooner we begin to love, the soonei we shall be so. 

MoUy. Begin to love 1 Alas, my dear, is it now to 
begin 1 

Owen, Not the theory of love, my* angel — to that 
I have long been an apprentice ; so long that I now 
desire to set up my trade. * 

MoUy. Uet us then to the parson — I am as will- 
ing to be married as thou art. 

Owen, Why the parson, my dear 1 


Molly, We can’t be mamed without him, 

Owen, No, but we can, love without him; am 
wliat have we to do with marriage while we cai 
lovet Marriage is hut a dirty road to love, aui 
those are happiest who arrive at love without tra- 
velling through it. 

AIR XXV. Dearest charmer. 

Will you still bid mo toll Look thro’th’instruclivc grove, 

What you discern so well Each object prompts to love ; ' 

By iny expiring sighs. Hear how the turtles cuo. 

My doatiug eyes ? All nature tells you wliut to do, 

Molly. Too well I understand you now — No, no, 
however dirty the road of marriage be — 1 will to 
love no other way — Alas ! there is no other way but 
one — and that is dirtier still — none travel through 
it without sullying their reputations beyond the 
jiossibility of cleaning. 

Owen. When cleanliness is out of fasliion, who 
would desire to be clean t And when ladies of 
quality appear with dirty reputations, why should 
you fear a little spot on yonrs 1 

Molly. Ladies of quality may wear bad reputa- 
tions as well as bad clothes, and be admired in botli 
— but nsonien of lower rank ipust be decent, or they 
will be disregarded ; for no woman can pass with- 
out one good quality, unless she be a woman of very 
great quality. 

Owen* You judge too severely. Nature never 
prompts us to a real crime ; it is the iir.fositiou of 
a priest, not Nature’s voice, which bars us from a 
pleasure allowed to every beast but man. But why 
do I this to convince thee by arguments of what 
thou art sufficiently certain 1 Why should I refute 
your tongue, when your fond eyes refute it I 

AIR XXVI. Canny boatman. 

IIow can I trust your wonU | Your tongue may cheat, 
precise, Ami with cictunt 

My soft di’sires denying, Your solte-r wisheh cover 
When, Oh 1 I read within Hut, Oh 1 your eyes 
your eyes Know no disguise, 

Your tender heart com- Nor ever cheat your lovi 
plying ? 

Molly. Away, false, perjured, barbarous wretch ’ 
Is this the love you have for me, to undo me — tc 
ruin me 1 

Owcti. Oh! do not take on thee tlms, my dear 
Molly ; I would sooner ruin myself than tlnuj. 

Molly. Ayl so it appears. Oh ! fool that 1 was to 
think thou couldst be constant who hast ruined so 
many women — to think that thou ever didst intend 
to marry me, who hast long been practised in the 
arts of seducing our sex. Henceforth I will sooner 
think it possible for butter to come when the witch 
is in the churn — for hay to dry in the rain— for 
wheat to be ripe at Christmas — for cheese to bo 
made without milk — for a barn to be free from mice 
— for a warren to be free from riits—for a cherry- 
orchard to be free from blackbirds — or, for a church- 
yard to be free from ghosts, as for a young man to 
be free from falsehood. 

Owen, Be not enraged, my sweetest dear — Let 
me kiss away thy passion. 

Molly. Avaunt! a blight is in thy kiss — tliy 
breath is the wind of waiitonncss — aud virtue can- 
not grow near thee. 

AIR XXVII. mirangearoutuM. 

Since you so base and faithless be. 

And would— without marrying me, 

A maid 1 ’ll go to Pluto's shore. 

Nor tlnnk of men or— m.arringo more. 

Owen. You ’ll repent that resolution before you 

get half way She ’ll go pout and pine away hid 

an hour by herself, then relapse into a fit of foud- 
ness, and be all my own. 
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AIR XXVIII. Chloeh false. 

Women in vain love's powerful torrent 
With unequal strength oppoiu* ; 

Reason awhile may stem the strong current* 

Love still at last her soul o’orilows ; 

Pleasures inviting. 

Passions exciting. 

Her lover ciuirms her, 

Of pride disarms her, 

Down she goes. 

S("ENE III. — A Field, — Robin, William, John, 
Thomas. 

Will. Ht'rc’s as proper a place as can he for oar 

Hob. The sooner the better, [business. 

Jolm, Come, Thomas, thou ami I will not be idle. 

T/m. 1 *11 take a knock or two for love, with all 
my heart. 

AIR XXIX. Britons strike home. 

Will. Roidu, come on, come on, come on, 

As soon iiH you please. 

Ilob. Will, I will hit thee a slap in the — 

Slap in the — slap in the lace. 

Will. Would, would I could see h, 

I >\oul(l with both feet 
tjive thee s\ich a kick by the V>y. 

Riih. If you dare, sir, do. 

Will. Why do not, sir, you ? 

Hob. I 'm re*ly, I 'm ready. 

inil. And so am I too. 

Tho. You must fi^^ht to some otlicr tunc, or yon 
will never fight at nil. ■ 

SCENE IV. — Robin, William, John, Thomas, 
Susan. 

Sus. What are you doing, you set of lazy rascals? 
—do you consider iny muster will be at home within 
these two hours, and find nothing ready for his 
supper ? 

Will. Let master come wdieii he will- -if he 
keejts Robin, I am free to go as soon as he pleases ; 
Ilohin and I w’ill not live in one house together. 

Shs. Why, w'hat 's the matter? 

Hob. Ho WMtnted to get itjy mistress from me, 

Will. You lie, sirrah, jou lie. [that *8 all. 

Jiob, Who do you call liar, you hlockheafl ? I say, 

Will. And I say you lie. [you lie. 

Jiob. And you Ho. 

R'/V/. And I say you He again. 

Rob. The d(^vil take tho greatest Har, I say. 

AIR XXX. Mother, qwth Hodge, 

Bus. Oli, lie u\Hiii ’t, Robin, Oli, lie upon 't, Will ! 

Whiit language like this, what scullion 
<ietanies ? 

’Twere better your bmgues should c>er be still 
Thau always be scolding and calling vilo 
inil. 'Twas lie th.it lies ( name.s. 

Did first devise. 

Tlie llrst words were his, aiirl the last shall be mine. 
H ih. ‘You kiss niy dog. 

I fill. You 're a sly dog. 

Itoh. Loggerhead. 

Win. niockliead. 

JRoh. Fool. 

Will. Fox. 

Rob. Swiuo. 

Will, Sirrah, I’ll make you repent you ever 
quarrelled with me. I will toll my master of two 
silver spoons you stole. I'll discover your tricks— 
your selling of glasses, and pretending the frost 
broke them — making master brew more beer than 
he needed, and then giving it away to your own 
family ; especially to feed the great swollen belly of 
that fat-gutted brother of yours— who gets drunk 
twice a-day at master’s expense. 

Rob, Ha, ha, ha ! And is this all ? 

Will, No, sirrah, it is not all— then there ’s your 
filing the plate, and when it was found lighter, pre- 
tended that it wasted in cleaning ; and your bills for 
tutty and rotten st'one, when you used nothing but 
poor whiting. Sirrah, you have been such a rogue, 


that you have stole above half my master’s plate^ 
and spoiled the rest. 

Stis, Fie upon 't I William, what have we to do 
with master’s losses ? He is rich, and can afford it. 
— Don’t let us quarrel among ourselves — let us 
stand by one another; for, let me tell you, if 
matters were to be too nicely examined into, I am 
afraid it would go hard with us all. W ise servants 
always stick close to one another, like plums in a 
pudding that’s overwetted, says Susan tlie cook. 

John, Or horse in a stable that is on fire, says 
John the groom. [gardener. 

T/io. Or grapes upon a wall, says Thomas the * 
Stis, Every servant should he sauce to his fellow- 
servant: as sauce disguises the faults of a dish, 
so should he tlieirs. O, William! were we all to 
have our deserts, we should be finely roasted indeed. 
AIR XXXI. Dame of honour. 

A Uti mau olhers’ faults concoaU, 

His uwu to get more clear of ; 

While folly all she kuows reveals, 

Sure what she docs to hear of. 

, The parson and the lawyer’s blind. 

Each to hLs brother’s (u ritig ; 

For should you search, he knows you’d llud 
No barrel the better herring. 

AIR XXXII. We have cheated the parson, 

Rob. Here stands honest Hob, who ne’er in his life 

Was known to be guilty of fact.ou aud strife ; 

But, Oh, wliat e-aii 
Appease the man 

W ho would rob me of both my plime and my wife ? 

Will. If you prove it, I will be haug’d, and that’s Ikir. 

Rob, I've tliai in mv luaiki't will make it appear. 

Will. I’ri Uae what ? 

Hob. Ask you that. 

When you know you liave written against me so flat ? 
Here is your hand, though there is not your name to 
it — is not this your hand, sir ! [whether it is or no. 
Will. 1 don’t think it worth rny while to tell you 
Rob, Was it not enough to try to supplant me in 
my place, but you must try to get my mistress? 

Will, Your mistress? Any man may have your 
mistress that can outbid you, for it is very well 
known, you never had a mistress without paying 
for hei'i 

Rob. But perhaps you may find me too cunning 
for you, and while you are attempting my place, you 
may lose your own. 

AIR XXXI 1 1. Hark, harl, the cock crows. 

Will. When master thinks lit 
1 am ready to quit 

A place I 80 litlle regard, sir ; 

For, while thou art here. 

No merit mubt e’er 
Expovt to And any reward, sir. 

The groom tliat is able 
To manage his stable 

Of places enough need not doubt, sir , 

But you, my good brother, 

W^ill scarce liiid another. 

If muster should o’l r turn you out, sir. 

Sus, If you can’t be friends Avithout it you liaJ 
best light it out once for all. 

Will. Ay HO say I. 

Rob, No, no, I am for no fighting; it is but a 
word and a blow with William — he tvould set the 
whole parish together by th? ears if he could ; and 
it is very well known what difficulties I have been 
put to to keep peace in it. 

Will, I suppose peace-making is one of the secret 

services you liave done master- for they are such 

secrets that your friend the devil can hardly discover 
— and whence does your peace-making arise but 
from your fears of getting a black eye or bloody nose 
in the squabble? for if you could set the whole 
parish a boxing without boxing yourseli it is well 
known you would do it. Sirrah, sirrah ! had youf 
love for the tenants been the occasion of your peace- 
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mftking^^ as you call it, you would not bo always 
making master so liard upon them in eTery court, 
and preT.ent him giving them the fat ox at Christmas 
on pretence of good husbandry. 

Rob* Yours you have a great love for, master, — 
we know by your driving to inch as you do, sirrah. 
You are such a headstrong devil, that you will 
0 Tertum*the coach one day or other, and break both 
master and mistress’s necks; it is always neck or 
nothing with you. [between you. 

Sus» Oh fie ! William, pray let me be the mediator 
Rob, Ay, ay, let Susan be the mediator; I ’ll refer 
my cause to any one — it is equal to me. 

Will, No, no, I shall not refer an affair wherein 
my honour is so concerned to a woman. 

AIR XXXIV. Of a nohle race was Shinhen. 

Good madam cook, the greasy With men as wise as Robin. 
Pray leave your saucy bawl- A female judge may pass, sir; 
all your toil [ing, For where tlie grey mare 

Be to make the pot boil. la the better horse, there 

For that’s your proper calling. The horse is but an ass, sir. 

SCENE V. — Robin, Thomas, Susan. 

Su$. Saucy fellow. [yo'i* 

Tho, I suppose he is gone to inform master against 
Rob, Let him go ; I am too well with madam to 
fear any mischief he can n^ake with master. And 
hearkee, between you and I, madam won’t suffer me 
to be turned out. You heard William upbraid me 
with stealing the hocr for my own family ; hut she 
knows half of it hath gone to her own private cellar, 
where she and the parson sit and drink, and meditate 

ways to propagate religion in tho parish 

Stts, Don’t speak against madam, Robin ; she is 
an exceeding good woman to her own servants. 

Rob, Ay, ay, to us upper servants — we that keep 

the keys fare well enough and for the rest, let 

them starve for Robin. It’s the way of the world, 
Susan ; the heads of all professions thrive while the 
others starve. 

AIR XXXV. PicroVstune, 

Great courtiers palaces contain , Smaller ro isacs. 

While small ones fear the For their kissos, 

gaol, Are in bridewell bang’d ; 

Great parsons riot in cham- While in vogue 

pagne, Lives the great rogue. 

Small parsons sot on ale ; Small rogues are by dozens 
Great whores in coaches gang, haug'd. 

SCENE VI. — Susan, Sweetissa. 

Sweet. Oh brave Susan 1 what, you are resolved to 
keep open doings ; when a woman goes without the 
precincts of virtue, she never knows where to stop. 

AIR XXXVI. Country garden. 

Virtue within a woman’s heart Rut the dam oftce broken. 

By nature’s hand is ramm’d Past all revoking, 

in. Virtue flics off in a minute ; 

Tliere must be kept by steady Like a river left, 

art. Of waters Ireroft, 

Like water wheu it’s damm’d Each man may veuture iu it. 

in. 

Su9, I hope you will pardon my want of capacity, 
madam, but I don’t know what you mean. 

Sweet. Your capacity is too capacious, madam. 
Sus. Your method of talking, madam, is some- 
thing dark. 

Sweet, Your method of acting is 4arker, madam. 
Sus, I dare appeal to the whole world for the 
justification of my actions, madam ; and I defy any 
one to say ray fame is more sullied than my plates, 
madam. 

Sweet. Your pots you mean, madam : if you 
are like any plates, it is soup-plates, which any man 
may put his spoon into. 

Sus, Me, madam I 
Sweet. You, madam. 


AIR XXXVII. Painty Dmy, 

Sus. What the devil mean you thus 
* Scandal scattering, 

Me bespattering ? 

Dirty slut, and ugly puss, 

What can be your meaning ? 

Sweet. Had you, madam, not forgot, 

When with Bob you — you know what. 

Surely, madam, you would not 
Twice inquire my meaning. 

There, read that letter, and be satisfied how base you 
have been to a woman to whom you have professed 
a friendship. [read! when you know— - 

Sus. What do you mean by offering me a letter to 
Sweet. When I know you writ it, madam. 

Sus When you know I can neither write nor 
read, madam. It was my parents’ fault, not mine, 
that gave me not a better education ; and if you had 
not been taught to write, you would have been no 
more able to write than myself — though you barba- 
rously upbraid me with what is not my fault. 

Sweet. How! — and is it possible you can neither 
read nor write ^ 

Sus, Possible ! — why should it bfc impossible for a 
servant not to be able to write, when so many gen- 
tlemen can’t spell ! 

Sweet. Here is your name lo a love-letter which 
is directed to Robin, wherein you complain of his 
having left you after he had enjoyed you. 

Sus. Enjoyed me ! 

Sweet, It is so I assure you. 

Sus. If ever I had anything to say to Robin, 
hut as one fellow-servant might say to another 
fellow-servant, may my pot ne’er boil again 

Sweet, I am sorry you cannot read, that you miglit 
see the truth of what I say — that you might read 
Susan Roastmeat in plain letters ; and, if yon did not 
write it yourself, sure the devil must have writ it 
for you. 

Sus. I think I have said enough to satisfy you, 
and as much as is consistent with my homuir. 

Sweet. You have, indeed, to satisfy me of yonr 
innocence — nor do I think it inconsistent with my 
honour to assure you I am sorry I said w^hat I said, 
I do, and humbly ask your pardon, madam. 

Sus. Dear madam, this acknowledgment from you 
is sufficient. Oh I Sweetissa, had I been one of those, 
I might have had to do with my young master. 

Sweet. Nay, for that matter, wc might all have 
had to do with my young master ; tliat argues little 
in your defence ; but this I am assured of — if you 
cannot write at all, you did not write the letter. 

AIR XXXVIII. Valentine's day. 

A woman must her honour On horseback he who cannot 
save ride 

"While she ’s a virgin found ; On horseback did not rob ; 
And he can hardly be a knave And, since a pen you cauiiut 
Wlio is nut worth a pound. guide, 

You never wrote to Bob. 

SCENE VII. — Owen, Apshones. 

Aps. I desire not, Mr, Owen, that you would 
marry my daughter ; I had rather see her married 
to one of her own degree. I had rather have a set 
of fine healthy grandchildren ask me blessing, tlutn 
a poor puny breed of half-begotten brats that in- 
herit the diseases as well as the titles of their parents. 

Owen. Pshaw, pshaw, master Apshones ! tliese are 
the narrow sentiments of such old fellows as you, 
that have either never known or forgotten theworhb 
that think their daughters going out of the world n 
they go five miles from them, and had rather see 
them walk a foot at home than ride in a coach 
abroad. 

Aps. I would not sec her ride in her coach thu 
year, to see her ride in an hearse the next. 

Owen, You may never arrive to that honour, goo 
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Apti, 1 would not advise you to attempt bringing 
any dishonour on us— that may not be so safe as you 

Owen, So safe ! [imagine. 

Aps. No, not so safe, sir. I have not lost my 
spirit wth my fortune ; I am your father's tenant, 
but not his slave. Though you have ruined many 
poor girls with impunity, you may not always suc- 
ceed so ; for, let me tell you, sir, whoever brings 
dishonour on me shall bring ruin on himself. 

Owe7i, Ha, ha, ha I 

Aps. I believe both sir Owen and her ladyship 
100 good people to suffer you in these practices, were 
they acquainted with them. Sir Owen hath still 
behaved as the best of landlords ; he knows a land- 
lord should protect, not prey on, his tenants — should 
be the shepherd, not the wolf, to his flock — but one 
would have thought you imagined we lived \inder 
that barbarous custom I have read of, when the 
landlord was entitled to the maidenheads of all his 
tenants' daughters. 

Owen, Ha, ha, ha ! thou art a very ridiculous, 
comical, odd sort of an old fellow, faith. 

Aps. It is very likely you and I may appear in 
the same light to one another. Your dress would 
have made as ridiculeus a figure in my young days 
as mine does now. What is the meaning of all that 
plastering upon yourwdgst unless you would insi- 
nuate that your brains lie on the outside of your 
heads. [don’t. 

Owen. Your daughter likes our dress, if you 

Aps. I desire you would spare my daughter, air. 

1 shall take as much care of her us I can ; and if 
you should prevail on her to her ruin, be assured 
your fatlier’s estate should not secure you from my 
revenge. You should find that the true spirit of 
English liberty acknowledges no superior equal to 
oppression. 

Owen. The true spirit of English liberty — ^lia, ha, 
ha ! Thou art not the first father or husband that 
hath blustered in this manner, and been afterwards 
as quiet as a lamb. He were a fine gallant, inde‘ul, 
who would be stopped in the pursuit of his mistress 
by the threaienings of her relations ! Not that 1 
should care to venture if I* thought the fellow in 
earnest — ^but your heroes in words arc never so in 
ci6(3(ls * 

AIR XXXIX. My Chloe, why do you slight me T 
The whore of fame is .jealous, I'he mudmau boasts his 

The coward would seem senses, 

brave ; And he whose chief pre- 

For we arc still most zealous, tence is 

What most we want to have. Tlie liberty’s defence, is 
Too oft the greatest slave. 

SCENE VIII.—OwEN, Molly. 

Oioen, She here ! 

Mol. Cruel, dost thou fly me ? am I become hate- 
ful in thy sight t are all thy wicked vows forgotten 1 
for sure, if thou didst even remember them, Uiey 
would oblige thee to another behaviour. 

Owen. Can you blame me for obeying your com- 
mands in shunning you 1 Sure you have forgotten 
your last vows, never to see me more 

Mol. Alas ! you know too well that I am as in- 
sincere in every repulse to you as you have been in 
your advances to me. How unjustly do men accus< 
us of using a lover ill, when we are no sooner in hii 
power than he uses us so 1 

A I R XL. Sylvia my dearest. 

Cruellest creature, why have Nature’s sweet flowers 
nn woo’d me, , Warm sensons nourish. 

Why thus pursued mo In sum mer flourish. 

Into love’s snare ? Winter’s their oane ; 

While I was cruel Love, against nature 

I was your jewel ; Cheek’d, grows the gronter, 

Now I am kind, you bid m-j And best is nourish'd with cob 
despair disdain. 


Oteen. How canst thou wrong me so, my dear 
Molly t Your father hath been here, ^nd insulted 
me in the rudest manner ; but, notwithstanding that 
" am resolved — 

Mol, To fulfil your promise, and marry me. 

Owen, Why dost thou mention that hateful 
word 1 That, that is the cruel frost which nips the 
flower of love. Politeness is not a greater enemy 
:o honesty, nor quadrille to common sense, than 
marriage is to love. They are tire and water, and 
cannot live together. Marriage is the only thing 
:hou shouldst ask that I would not grant. [else. 
Mol. And till you grant that, I will grant nothing 
Otpen. It is for your sake 1 would not marry you ; 
or I could never love, if I was confined to it. 

AIR XLI. 

low happy’s the swain, How wretched the soul. 

Whom beauty tiring. Under control, 

All admiring, I’o one poor choice coiiflu’d a 

All desiring, while, 

Jever dcsirina in vain. , Wa'uton it exerts the lass, 

low liappy to rove * No, no, let the joys of my life 

Tliro’ sweetest bowers Like the years in circles roll, 

And cull ihe flowers. Rut sinct; you are so uugrateiul, 

a tho delicious garden of love ! Since my scrxice is so hateful. 
Willing I my place forsake. 

Mol. lie's gone! he's lost for ever! irrevocably 
,ost. Oh, virtue! where’s thy force! where are 
Jioae thousand charms that we are told to lie in thee, 
tvhcii lovers cannot see them ! Should Owen e'er 
return, should he renew his entreaties, I fear his 
success ; for I find every day love attains more and 
more ground of virtue. 

AIK XL. Midsunmer wish. 

Wlien love is lodji’d within the heart, 

Poor virtue to the outworks flies ; 

Tho tongue in thunder takes its part, 

And darts in lightning from the eyes. 

From lips and eyes with gesteil grace 
In vnm she keeps out charming him, 

For love will And some weaker place 
To let the dear invader in. 

ACT III.— SCENE 1.— Siu Owen'^ House. 

Sir O. {smoking.) "What a glorious creature was 
he who first discovered the use of tobacco! The 
industrious retires from business — the voluptu- 
ous from pleasure — tho lover from a cruel mistress 
— the husband from a cursed wife — and I from all 
the world to my pipe. 

AIR XLIII. FreemasofCs Tune. 

Let the lenm’d talk of books, Between cv’ry hey ing 

The glutton of cooks. And " as I was saying.” 

Tho lover of Celia’s soft Did he nut take a whill of 
smack -o ; tobacco. 

No mortal can boast The doctor who places 

So noble a toast Much skill in gi imuces, 

As a pipt? of accepted tobacco. .\nd feels your pulse running 
Let the soldier for fomo, tick-tack-r 

And a general’s name. Would you knoz^ his chief 

I n battle get many a thwark-o ; .“kill ? 

J,ct who will have most. It i' only to fill 

Who will rule the roast. And smoke a gOO<l pipe of 
Give me but a pipe of tobacco. tobnceo. 

Tobacco gives wit The courtiers alone 

To the dullest old cit, To tins wec<l are not prone ; 

And makes him of politics ^Vould you know whaii tis 
crack-o ; makes them so slack-<^ r 

The lawyers i’ th’ hall ’Twas because it iuclin d 

Were not able to bawl, [co. To be lioiu'st the mind, 

Were it not fora whiff of tohac- And therefore they banish d 
The man whose cli ef glory tobacco. 

Is telling a story [knack-o. 

Had never arriv’d at tlie 

SCENE 11.— Sir Owen and Lady ArsiiiNKEN. 
La4y Ap. It is very hard, my dear, that I must be 
an eternal slave to my family ; that the moment my 
back is turned everything goes to rack and manger; 
that you will take no care upon yojirself, like a 
sleepy good-for-nothing drone as you are. ^ 

4»tV 0. Mw wife is a very good wife, only a litlU 
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inclined to talking. If she had no tongne, or I had 
no ears, we should be the happiest couple in Wales. 

Lady Ap, Sir Owen ! Sir Owen ! it is very well 
known what offers I refused when I married you. 

SVr O. Yes, my dear, it is very well known, in- 
deed — I have heard of it often enough, in conscience. 
But df this I am confident — if you had ever had a 
better offer, you knew your owif interest too well to 
have refused it. 

Lady Ap* Ungrateful man f — I have shown that 
I know the value of money, it has been for your in- 
terest as well as mine ; and let me tell you, sir, when- 
ever my conscience hath struggled with my interest, 
she hath always got the better. 

Sir 0. Why, possibly it may be so, for I am sure 
whichever side your tongue is of will get the better. 
And heark ye, my <lear ; I fancy your conscience and 
your tongue lie very near together. As for your in- 
terest, it lies too near your heart to have any inter- 
course with your tongue. 

Lady Ap. Methinks, sir OSven, you. should be the 
last who reflected on me for scolding your servants. 

Sir 0. So I would, if you would not scold at me. 
Vent your ill-nature on all the parish, let me and my 
tobacco alone,. and I care not: but a scolding wife 
to me is a walking bass-viol out of tune. 

Lady Ap. Sir, sir, a drunkhn husband is a had 
fiddlestick to that bass-viol, never, able to put her 
into tune, nor to play any tune upon her. 

Sir 0. A scolding wife is rosin to that fiddlestick, 
continually rubbing it up to play till it wear out. 

AIR XLIV. Tenant (if my oirn. 

Of all bad sorts of wives | With your hum , drum , 

The scolds arc sure the Would he lu -s’d man- 
worst, kind 

With a hum, drum, scum, hurry flf J uno’s drawn to life) 

scurry scum. W'heii .lupitcr Pandora sent, 

Would I’d a cuckold been lie should have sent his 

Ere I had been accurs'd 

With her hum drum, &c. 
SCENE HI, — L\dy Apshinken, Susan. 

jMdy Ap. Go thy ways, for an errant knight as 
thou art. — So, Susan, what brings you 1 
The bill of fare, madam. 

Lady Ap. The bill of fare I this^ooks more like a 
bill for a month than a day. [day, madam. 

Sus. Master hath invited several of the tenants to- 

Lady Ap. Yes, I am acquainted with your master’s 
generosity — he would keep a tenant’s table by his 
consent. On my conscience, he would sufler some 
of the poorer tenants to eat more than their rent out. 

Sus, Heaven bless him for such goodness I 

Lady Ap, This sirloin of beef may stand, only cut 
off half of it for to-morrow ; it is too big for one dish. 

Stis, O dear, madam ! it is a thousand pities to 
cut it. 

Lady Ap. Pshaw ! I tell you no polite people suffer 
a, large dish to come to their table. I have seen an 
entertainment of three courses, where the substance 
of the whole would not have made half a sirloin of 

Sus. The devil take such politeness, I say I [ beef. 

Lady Ap, A goose roasted — very well ; take parti- 
cular care of the giblets, they hear a very good price 
in the market. Two 'brace of partridges — ITl leave 
Dut one of them. An apple-pie with quinces — why 
quinces, when you know quinces are so dearl There; 
and for the rest, do you keep it, and let me have two 
dishes a-day till it is out. 

Sus. Why, madam, half the provision will stink at 
that rate. 

Lady Ap, Then they will eat the less of it, I 
know some good lionsewives that never buy any 
other, for it is always cheap, and will go the farther. 

• Sfu. $ 0 , a« the smell of the old English hospi- 


tality used to Invite people in, that of the present ft 
to keep them away. 

LaSyAp, Old English hospitality ! Oh, don’t name 
it ; I am sick at the sound. 

Sus. Would I had lived in those days! — I wish I 
had been born a cook in an age when there was 
some business for one, before we had leanied this 
French politeness, and been taught to dress our meat 
by nations that have no meat to dress I 
AIR XLV. The hing's old courtier. 

XlTien mighty roart beef was the Kn^lisbman’s food. 

It ennobW otir hearts and enriched our blood ; 

Our Mddiers were brave and our courtiers were good. 

Oh the roast beef of England, 

And old England’s roast beef ! 

But since we have learnt from all-conquering France 
To cat their ragouts as well as to dance, 

Oh, what a fine figure we make in romance I 
Oh the roast beef of England. 

And old England’s roast beef I 

Lady Ap, Servants are continunlly jealous of the 
least thrift of a master or mistress ; they are never 
easy hut when they observe extravagance. 

SCENE IV. — Lady Apshinken, Puzzletext, 
AIR XLVI. Oh, Jenny, Oh, Jenny. 

I^ady Ap. Oh, doctor, Oh, doctor, where hast tluni been ? 

Sure woman was never like me peiplex'd I 
1 have Iwen chiding : 

Ptiz. I have been riding. 

And meditevting upon niy text. 

Lady Ap. 1 wish you would give us a sermon on 
charity, that my servants might know that it is no 
charity to indulge a voluptuous appetite. 

Puz. There is, madam, as your ladyship very well 
knows, a religious charity, and an irreligious charity. 
Now, the religions charity teaches us rather to starve 
the belly of our friend than feed it. Verily, starv- 
ing is voluptuous food for a sinful constitution. 

Lady Ap, I wish, doctor, when you go next to Lon- 
don, yon would buy me up, at the cheapest rates, all 
the books upon charity that have been published. 

Puz. I have a treatise, madam, which I shall 
shortly publish, that will comprehend the whole. It 
will be writ in Latin, and dedicated to your ladyship. 

LadyAp. Anything fqr the encouragement of reli- 
gion. 1 am a great admirer of the Latin language. 

I believe, doctor, I now understand Latin as vvcdl as 
English. But, oh, doctor! it gives me pain, very 
great pain, that, notwithstanding all our endeavours, 
there should yet remain so many wicked people in 
onr parish. One of the tenants, the other day, 
abused his wife in the mast terrible manner. Sliall 
I never make them use their wives tolerably I 
AIR XLVn. 

Lady Ap, Ah, doclor ! I long much as misers for pelf 
To see Hie whole parisli as good as myself. 

Puz. Ah, madam 1 your huh ship need not to doubt 

But that by my scimons will be soon brought about. 
iMdy Ap. Ah, man ! can your sennous put them in the right 
way. 

When not one in ten e’er hears what you s.ny ? 

t. Ah, madam 1 your ladyship need not to fear. 

If you make thorn pay,* but I’ll make them hear. 

SCENE V. — To thenij Robin. 

AIR XLVIII. In Porus. 

Rub. Some confounded ])lanct I should wonder, 

reigning, [plaining, (k)uld you hluruler 

Surely hath, beyond ex- Thus awake. 

Your sex beguiled. But if your almighty wit 
Sense defiled, Me for William will quit. 

Sense awry led E’en brew as you bake. 

To mistake : 

Lady Ap. What’s the moaning of this! 

Pob. Is your ladyship a stranger to it then 
Madam, don’t you know that I am to be turned 
away, and William made butler 1 

LadyAp, How! 

Rob. Nay, I assure your ladyship it is true. 1 
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Just now received a message from master, to give an 
account of the plate — and perhaps 1 shall give a 
better account than William would, had he been 
butler as long as I have. 

Lady Ap, I am out of all patience ; 1 41 to sir 
Owen this moment. 1 will see whether I am a ci- 
pher in this house or no. 

Puz. Hearkye, Mr. Robin ; you are safe enough 
— her ladyship is your friend. So go you and send 
mo a bottle of good wine into my room, for I am a 
very good friend of yours. 

SCENE VI. 

Robin (sohis). It is not that I intend to live long 
in the family — ^but I don't care to be turned away. 
I would give warning myself, and, if this storm blows 
over, I will. Thanks to my industry, I have made 
a shift to get together a little comfortable subsistence 
for the rest of my days. 1 ’ll purchase some little 
snug farm in Wales of about a hundred a year, and 
retire with — ha ! — with whom shall I retire, since 
Sweetissa 's false? What avails it to me that I can 
jinrchase an estate, when I cannot purchase hap- 
piness 1 

AIR XLIX. Cuj^tdt God of pleasing anguish. 

What avail large sums of treasure. 

Hut t<i piirchase sums of pleasure, 

Hut >our wishes to obtain? 

Poor the wretch whole worhls possessing, 

Wliile his dfarest darliug blessing 
lie must sigli for still iu vain. 

SCENE VII. — lioniN, Sweetissa, 

Rob, Where is my health, when the cabinet it 
was locked up in is broke open and i)lmidercd 1 

Sweet, He 's hero ! — love would blow mo like a 
whirlwind to his arms, did not the string of honour 
pull me back— honour, that forces more lies from 
the mouth of a woman than gold does from the 
mouth of a lawyer. 

Rob. See w’here she stands ! tlic false, the perjured 
she. Yet, guilty us she is, she would be d(?iirer to 
iny soul than light, did not my honour interpose — 
my honour, which cannot sutfor me to wed a whore. 

I must part wiih honour, or with her — and a servant 
without honour is a wretch indeed! IIow' happy 
are men of quality, who cannot los(i their honour, 
do what they will? Right honour is tried in 
roguery, as gold is in the tire, and comes out still 
the same. 

AIR L. Dame of honour. 

Nice honour by a private mm Hut right hoDouniblo 

With zeal must Im) muiu 

tain’d ! He '» then its rightful owner; 

For soon ’lis lost, and never cm | For, thougli the worst of rogues 

Hy any bo roguiu'd, he’s known, 

lie 's still it miiQ of lionour. 

Sweet. I wish I could impute this blindness of 
yours to love. But, alas! love would see me, not 
my faults. You see my faults, not me. 

Rob. I wish it were possible to see you faultless 
— but, alas ! you are so hemmed in with faults, one 
must see through them to come at you. 

Sweet. I know of none, but loving you too well. 

Rob, That may be one, perhaps, if you w'cre great 
with 'William. 

Sweet, Oh, Robin ! if thou art resolved to be false, 
do not, I beseech thee, do net let thy malice conspire 
to ruin my reputation. 

Rob, There, madam, read that letter once more, 
Uien bid me be tender of your reputation, if you can 
— tliough women have always the boldest claims to 
reputation when they have the least pretensions to 
ft ; for virtue, like gunpowder, never makes any noise 
till it goes off—when you hear the report, you may- 
be sure it’s gone. 


Sweet, This is some conspiracy against me; for 
may the devil fetch me this instant if ever I saw 
this letter before I 

Reh, What \ and drop it from your pocket t 
Sweet. Oh base man I If ever I suRered William 
to kiss me in my life, unless when we have been at 
questions and commands, may I never — be kissed 
while I live again. And if 1 am not a maid now, 
may I die as good a maid as I am now. But you 
shall see that I am not the only one who can receive 
letters, and drop hiem from their pockets too. 
There, if thou art guilty, that letter will shock thee 
— while innocence guards me. 

AIR LI. JVhy will Florella. 

When guilt wiUiiu the bosom | But innoeeure, disdaining fear, 
lies. Adorns the injnr d I’m . , 

A thousand ways it speaks. And, while the black accuser ’• 
It stares affrighted thro’ the near. 

eyes. Shines forth with brighter 

Ann blushes thro’ the cheeks, grace. 

Rob. Stirprising ! — sure some little writing devil 
lurks in the house. Ha! a thought hath just shot 
through my brain. Sweetissa, if you have virtue — 
if you hav<5 honour — if you have humanity, answer 
me one question. Did the parson ever make lote 
Sweet. Why do you ask me tiiat ? [to you ? 

Rob. Those two letters are writ by the same hand ; 
and, if they were not ‘writ by William, they must 
have been by the parson — for no one else, I believe, 
can write or read in the house. 

Sweet. I can’t say he hath, nor I can’t say he 
hath not. Once he told me that if I was worth a 
hundred pounds he ’d marry me. 

Rob. Did he? that’s enough; by George I'll 
make an example of him — I ’ll beat him till he hath 
as great an aversion to marriage as any priest in 
Rome hath. 

Sweet. 0 fie ! what, beat the parson t 
Rob. Never tell me of thq parson. If he will have 
my meat, I ’ll give him some? snuee to it. 

Sweet. Consider, good Robin ; for, though thou 
hast been a base man to me, 1 would not have thee 
damned. 

Rob. The parson would send me to heaven, I 
thank him. I M ratlicr be damned than go to heaven 
as the parson’s cuekold. Shud! 1 ’ll souse him till 
he shall have as little appetite for woman’s fiesh as 
horse -flesh. 

AIR LII. Hunt the squitrel. 

Su’cet. Oh, for goodness sake forbrar ! 

Think he ’s a parson, think he 's a I'arsoii ; 

T.ook upon the cloth he wears, 

Ero yon pull his ears. 

Ridf. Cense you chattering, I will batter him ; 

HIoimI and thunder-holt! 

1 ’ll rub him, drub him, scrub him down. 

As jockeys do a colt. 

Sweet. lie’s gone ; perhaps will knock the parson 
in the head. What can he then expect but to bt 
hanged by the neck 1 Oh ! that he were hanged once 
safe about my neck. Ye powers preserve him from 
the hangman’s noose, and tie him fast in Hymen’s. 

SCENE VIII.— Sweetissa, John. 

Sweet. Oh, John! fly ! if tbou wilt save thy friend 
— fly up into the parson’s closet, 

John. What ’s tlie matter ! 

Sweet. One moment’s delay, and Robin’s lost. 
He is gone in a mighty passion to beat the parson . 
run and prevent him, for if he should kill the parson, 
he will be hanged. 

John. Kill him ! if he lifts up his hand against 
him he will be put into the spiritual court, and that ’s 
worse than hanging. 

Steeet, Fly, fly, dear John. What torments Ht- 
teud a mind in love I 
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AIR Lilt. The play 9f 10/99. 

What t'ast doligliUi must virgins prove, 

Who taste the dear excess of love 1 
Since wliile so many ways undone, 

And all our joys must fly from one. 

Eager to love's embrace we run. 

So when in some small island lies 
The eager merchant’s brilliant prize, 

Tliat dear, that darling spot to gain. 

He views black tompe&ts with disdain. 

And all the dangers of the main. 

SCENE IX.— Owen, Swkktissa. 

Otom* Sweetissa in tears : — so looks the lily after 
a shower, while drops of rain run gently down its 
silken leaves, and gather sweetness as they pass. 

AIR LIV. Si cart, 

Smile, smile, Sweetissa, smile : 

Repining banish. 

Lot sorrow vanish. 

Grief does the complexion spoil. 

Smile, smile, Swcelisaa, smile : 

Lift up your charming, cha— a— arming, 

CJiarming, charming eyes. 

As the sun's brighte.^t rays m summer skies. 

"What is the matter, my dear Sweetissa 1 

Sweet Whatever be the matter, it is no matter 
of yours, master Owen. 

Owen. I would hug thee in my arms and comfort 
thee, if thou would’st let me. ^Give me a buss, do. 

AIR LV. Sleepy body. 

Sweet. Little master. May ladies divert by 

Pretty master. their capers ; 

Your pursuit give over ; But weak is her 

Surely nature head [bed 

Such a creature Who takes to her 

Never meant for a lover. Such a remedy for the 

A beau and baboon, vapours. 

In a dull afternoon. Little muster, &c. 

SCENE X. — Owen solus. 

AIK LVI. 

Go, and like a slubb’ritig Bess howl. 

Whilst at your griefs I’m quafllui,'. 

For the more you cry, the less you’ll — 

Tol, lol, de rol. 

Be inclined to laughing. 

SCENE XI. — Owen, Susan. 

Owen. So, Mrs. Susan, which way are you going 1 
Susan, Going ! — ^tvhy, I am going to find madam 
out ; if she will have no victuals, she shall have no 
cook for Susan. If I cut the sirloin of beef may the 
devil cut me ! 

AIR LVI I. South-sea tuna. 

An Irishman loves potatoes ; I The Welsh with cheese are fed, 
A Frenchman chews 

Sallads and ragout.s; An Kuglishman’s chief 

A Dutchman, watorzuche ; Delight is roa?t Uwf ; 

The Italian, macaroons ; And if I divide tlic ox’ sirloin. 
The Scotchman loves sheep’s May the devil cut off mine, 

heads, sir t 

Owen. Oh ! do not spoil thy pretty face with pas- 
sion. Give me a kiss, my dear pretty little cook, 
Sus. Give you a kiss!— give you a slap in the 
face, or a rod for your backside. When I arn kissed, 
it shall be by another guise sort of spark than you. 
SbuJ ! your head looks like the scrag-end of a neck 
of mutton just floured for basting. A kiss ! — a fart I 

SCENE XII, — Owen, Margery. 

Oiren. Go thy ways, greasy face. Oh, here *8 my 
little Margery now. 

Martj. Not so little neither, Master Owen. I am 
big enough for you still. 

Owen, And so thou art, my dear and my dove. 
Come, let us — let us — let us — 

Marg, Let us what t [kiss like anything. 

Owen, Let us, Tgad, I don't know what — Let us 
Mo/fg, Not BO fast, squire — your mamma must 
give you a larger allowance before it comes to that be- 
tv.*eea you and me. Look’ce, sir, when you can pro- 


duce that fine apron you promised me, I don't know 
what my gratitude may bring me to. But I am re- 
solved, if ever I do play the fool, I'll have something 
to show for it besides a great belly. 

Owen. Pox on 'em all! — I shall not compass one 
out of the whole family. I'gad, I’ll e’en go back to 
Molly, and make sure of her if possible, or I may be 
n danger of dying half a maid yet ; for the devil 
ake me if I ha’n't a shrewd suspicion that, in all my 
amours, I never yet thoroughly new what a fine 
woman was. I fancy it often happens so among us 
fine gentlemen. 

AIR LVIII. 

Tlie idle beau of pleasure 
Olt boasts a false amour. 

As breakiug cit his treasure. 

Most gaudy, when most poor ; 

But the rich miser hides the stores he does amass, 

And the true lover still conceals his happy lass. 

SCENE XIII. — PuzzLETEXT, Robin, John. 

Pm, I will have satisfaction. Speak not to me, 
master John, of anything but satisfaction. I will 

box him. 1 will show him that I was not bred at 

Oxford for nothing. Splutter! I will show him 

my head U good for something else besides preach- 
ing. « \^lhitts at him. 

Roh. You would have armed my head better fer 
butting, I thank you. [teeth. 

Puz. You are a lying rascal, and a liar in your 

Rob. You are a liar in your tongue, doctor, and 
that 's worse. 

Puz. The lie to me, sirrah ! I will cut your brains 
out if you have any brains. Let me go, John — let 
me go. [faster than ho came. 

Rob, Let him come : I warrant he goes back again 

Puz. Sbud! sbudl sbud! 

John. Pie, doctor I be not in such a passion : 
consider who you arc — you must forgive. 

Puz. I will not forgive. Forgiveness is some- 

times a sin, ay, and a damned sin. No, I will not 
forgive him. Sirrah, I will make such an example 
of you, as shall deter all such vagabonds for the 
future how they affront the church. 

AIR LIX. Bujf-coat. 

Tux, In spiritual court 

I’ll show vou such sport. 

Shall make your own folly curse, sir. 

Rith, But you sluill be bit. 

For I'll stand in the sheet. 

And keep you from handling my purse, sir. 

Tux. la this you’ll be sham’d. 

In the other world damn’d, 

Here a priest, tliere a devil you’ll llnd, sir. 

Roh. I shall know then if prie.st 

Or devil he best 

At the art of tormenting mankind, sir. 

Puz. Let me go, John — I will — splutter ! 
SCENE XIY — Sir Owen and Lady Apshinken, 

PuZZLETEXT, ROBIN, WiLLIAM, JOHN, SUSAN, 

Sweetissa, Margery. 

Lady Ap. Heyday ! what 's the meaning of this 1 
Mr. Puzzletext, you are not mad, I hope? 

Puz. Splutter! my lady, but I am. I have been 
abused — 1 have been beaten. 

Lady Ap. It cannot be by Robin, I am sure ; he 's 
peaceably enough inclined. 

Will. He 'll not strike a blow unless he 's forced 
to it, I warrant him. 

Puz. Yes, it is by Robin ; he hath abused me foi 
writing to his mistress, when I have not had a pen 
in ray hand, save for half a sermon, these su 
months. 

Will. Sure letters run strangely in his head!^ 
he hath quarrelled with me once to-day, and now lie 
hath quarrelled with Mr. Puzzletext, for writing tc 

his mistress He knows his own demeritSf anj 

therefore is jealous of every man he sees for a riva 
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Rob* I have not lo bad an opinion of myself as to 
te jealous of you, however sensible you may be of 
your own merits. 

Lady Ap. Let us have no quarrelling here, pray. 
I thought you had more sense than to quarrel with 
the church. [Aside to Robin. 

Will. Master may keep you, if lie pleases 

when he knows you are a rojue ; but I '11 swear to 
your stealing the two silver spooiijs. 

Sweet. You have reason to talk, good Mr. Wil- 
liam. I ’ll swear to your having robbed one of the 
coaches of the curtains to make yourself a waistcoat; 
and your having stole a pair of buckles out of the 
harness, and sold them to Mr. Owen, to wear them 
in his shoes. 

Sus. If you come to that, madam, who stole a 
short silk apron from my lady, and a new flannel 
petticoat, which you have on at this moment 1 

John. Not so fast, good Susan saucebox — Who 
basted away dozens of butter more than she need 
that she may sell the grease t Who brings in false 
bills of fare, and puts the forged articles in her own 
])ocket 1 Who wants wine and brandy for sauces 
and sweetmeats, and drinks it herselfl 

Will. And who ^ants strong beer for his horses, 
which he drinks hiinselfl 

Mary. I think you should forget that, lest you 
should be put in mind of the same practice with the 
coach-horscs. 

Sus. I suppose, wdion you remember that, you 
don’t forget taking a dram from her ladyship’s bottle 
every time you make the bed. 

Lady Ap. I can excuse you there, Margery, for I 
keep all my bottles under lock and key. 

Sus. But I suppose your ladyship will not excuse 
her from a false key, the which 1 will take my oath 
she hath now in her pockid. • 

Lady Ap. Very flue, indeed I 
Puz. Verily, I am concerned to find my sermons 
have had no better eflect on you. I think it is a 
difficult matter to determine which deserves to bo 
hanged most ; and if Robin, the Imtler, hath cheated 
more than other people, I sec no other reason for it 
but because he hath Wl more opportunity to cheat. 

Hob. Well said, parson! — once in thy life thou 
hast spoken truth. 

Will. We are none of us so bad as Robin, though 
— there *8 cheating in his very name. — Robin is as 
much as to say robbing. 

Puz. That is none of the best puns, Master Will. 
Hob. Well said, parson, again ! 

Al H LX. Ye mndmpx of England. 

In this little family pliiinly we find 
A little epitome ot* human kind, 

Where, down from the be}r^a^, up to the sreat man, 

Each gentleman cheats you no more thim he can. 

Sing tantarara, rogues all. 

For if you will he such a hitshaiid of pelf 

Tf> 1)6 serv’d by uo clieats, you must e'en serve yourself ; 

The world is so cramm’d brimful of deceit. 

That if Robin be a name for a che it. 

Sing tantarara, llohs all. Bobs all. 

Sing tantarara, Bobs »!1 . 

Lady Ap. And have I been raking, and rending, 
and scraping, and scratching, and sweating, to be 
plundered by my servants t 

Sir O, Why truly, my dear, if you had any 
family to provide for, you would have had some ex- 
cuse for your saving, to save fortunes for your younger 
children. But as we have but one son to provide 
for, and he not much worth providing for, e*eu let 
the servants keep what they have stole, and much 
good may it do them ! 

Lady Ap. This is such notorious extravagance ! 
Omnes. Heavens bless your good honour ! 


AIR LXI. My name is old Ilewson. 

Bob. 1 once as your butler did cheat you. 

For myself 1 will set up now ; 

If you come to my house 1 will treat you 
With a pig of your own sow. 

Sweet. I once did your ladyship chouse. 

And rob you of tiiukets good store ; 

But when I am gone from your house 
I prom.^d to cheat you no more. 

Will. Your lining 1 own. like a blockhead, 

1 stole, to my utter re])roiich ; 

But you will be money iu pocket, 

If you scdl otT your horses aud coach. 

Sus. My rogueries all are coul'css'd. 

And for a new maid you may look ; 

For, where there’s no meat to bo dress’d, 

Tliere is little need of a cook. 

Chorus. And so we all give you warning. 

And give you a mnutli's w.igos too ; 

We ail go oil' to-morrow' moriiiug. 

And may better servants ensue. 

SCENE XV.— To them, Owi-n, Molly. 

Owen and Molly. — Your blessiug, sir. 

Sir O. and Lady Ap. How! 

Owen and Molly. We are your son and daughter. 

Sir O. My son married to the daughter of a 
tenant ! 

Owen, Oh, sir ! she is your tenant’s daughter, but 
worthy of a crown. 

AIR LXI I. Fund Echo. 

Molly. Oh, thinkbiot the maid whom you scoru 
With riches deliglited can he’ 1 

Ilail I u great princchs been born 1 
My Owen had dear been to me. 

On others your treasures bestow , 

Give Ow’eu alone to tiicse arms ; 

In grandeur and wealth we lind woe. 

Hut in love there Is nothing imt charms. 

Oicen. In title and wealth whitt is lost 
In tenderness oft is repaid ; 

Too much a gre.d fortune may cost, 

Well purchased may he the \HX)r maid. 

While fancy's faint dreams cheat the great. 

We plcas’mc will ecptally prove ; # 

While they in tlieir p ilaci's hate. 

We in our poor cottage may love. 

Sir O. She sings delightfully, that’s the truth 
on ’t. [songs till he forgives us. 

Owen, T’other song — t’other song — ply him with 
AIR LXI 1 1. Lass of Patters Mill. 

Molly. If I U)o high aspire, 

TU lo\e that plumes my wings ; 

Love makes a clown a squire, 

Would make a squire a king. 

What maid that (.)wen spies 
From love can o’er he free ? 

Love in his laced coat lies. 

And peeps from his totipee. 

Sir O. I can hold out no longer. 

Lady Ap. Nor I : let me see you embrace one 
another, and then I’ll embrace you both. 

AIR LXIV. Caro vien. 

Molly. With joy my heart’s o’erflowing: 

Owen. With joy my heart’s jolly. 

Molly. Oh, my dearest sweet Owen ! 

Owen. Oh, my charming Molly ! 

Since I am happy myself, I will make others so.— 
These letters, Robin, which caused all the jealousy 
bettveen you and Sweetissa, I wrote out of a frolic 

Hob. Ha! and did I susjtect Sweetissa falsely! 

Stveet. And did I suspect my Robin 1 

Rob. Oh, ray Sweetissa! my sweet! 

Sweet. Oh, my Robin ! ray Bob ! 

Hob. This hour shall make us one. — Doctor, lead 
to church. 

Will. What say’st thou, Susan! Shall we follow 
our leaders ! 

Stts. Why, faith, I am generally frank, you know, 
and speak rny mind. I say, yea. 

John. And thou, Margery! 

Mary. I do not say no. ^ 

Puz. I am ready to do your business whenever 
you please. • 
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Oven. Look ye : as I have married first, I desire my 
wedding may be celebrated first, at least with one 
dance, for which I have prepared the fiddles. 

Puz. And for which I have prepared my fiddle 
too ; for I am always in virumque paratus. 

Owen. This shall be a day of hospitality, 1 am 
resolved. 

Lady Ap. And I am resolved not to see it ; and 
would advise you not to be extravagant in it. 

[A dance here. 1 


AIR LXV. Little Jack llomer. 

Pux. ('ouples united. 

Ever delighted. 

May they ne’er disagree ! 
ff'omen. First we w’ill wed. 

Men. Then we ’ll to heA ; 

Otnnes. What happy rogues are we I 

CJutrus. Couples united, 

El er delighted. 

May we ne’er dis^igree 1 
First wo will wed. 
Then W'o ’ll to bed ; 

' What happy rogues are we 1 


THE LOTTERY. 

A FARCE, AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE IN 1731. 


PROt.OOUE. SPOKEN BV MR. CIHUEK, JUN. 

As Tragctly prescribes to passion rules, 

So Comedy delights to punish fools ; 

And, while at nobler games she boldly flies. 

Farce challenges the vulgar as her prize. 

Some follies tu^arce perceptible appear 
In that just glass, which shows you as you are. 

But Farce still claims a inagiiilyiug right, i 
To raise the object liirgiT to the sight, > 

And show her insect fools in stronger light. ' 

Implicit faith is to her |H)ets clue. 

And all her laughing legends sfill are true. 

11ms, when some conjurer does wives translate. 

What dull affected critic damns the cheat r 

Or should we see credulity profound 

Give to ten thousand fools Um thousand ])ouit;l ; 

Should we behold |ioor wrchdics horse away 
The liihonr of a twelvemonth in a day ; 

Nay shouhl our poet, with his muse agog. 

Show you an Alley-ljroker for a rogue, 

Tho’ ’tis a most iiiMM>ssible suggestion. 

Faith \ think it all but farce, and grant the «iucstion. 

Dram^is PF.RsoN,f;,— il/r. Stocks, Mr. Harpkr ; Jack Shocks, 
Mr. CmKR, jut).; First lint/rr, Mr. Berry; Second Buyer, 
(a Hacknry Cmchmnn), Mr. Mi’ra.AUT ; Ltmemove. Mr. ,Sroe* 
PE1.AER ; /fliL-fc, Mr. R. Wetheru.t; CMoe, Miss Ka>tor ; 
Mrs. Stocks (\ister-in-iaw to Stocks), Mrs. Wetherii.t; Jenny, 
Miss Wir.MAMSi Lady, Mus. ()ate.s; Servants, Ac.— SCENE, 
LONDON. 

SCENE I, — Stocks alone. 

AIR I. 

A LoTfERY is a taxation \ For folly’s a fimd 
Upon all the fools Will ne\ kise ground. 

And, Heaven be prais'd, j While fouls .■ j so rife in the 
It is easily rais’d, latioii. 

Credulity’s always in fashion ; [Knocking without. 

Enter 1 Biiyor, 

1 Buy. Is not this a house where people buy lot- 
tery-tickets 1 

t^tocks. Yes, sir. 1 believe I can fLirnish you with 
as good tickets as any one. 

1 Buy. I 8U])pose, air, ’tia all one to you what 
number a man fixds on. 

Stoc/cs. Any of my numbers. 

1 Buy. Because I would be glad to liave it, sir, 
the number of my own years, or my wife's ; or, if I 
could not have either of those, I would be glad to 
have it the number of my motlior's. 

Stocks. Ay, or suppose, now, it was the number 
of your grandmother’s. 

1 Buy, No, no ! she has no luck in lotteries ; she 
had a whole ticket once, and got but fifty pounds 
by it. 

Stocks. A very unfortunate person, truly ! Sir, 
my clerk will furnish you, if you 'll walk that way 
up to the office. Ha, ha, ha ! — There 's one 10,00UL 
got. — What an abundance of imaginary rich men 
will one month reduce to their 'former poverty*. 
lI{?iockiny Wit/iout,'j Come in. 

^ BHte?* 2 Buyer. 

2 Buy. Docb not you worship let horsc.s sir I 


Stocks, Ay, friend. 

2 Buy. I have got a little money by driving s 
hackney-coach, and I intend to ride it out in the 
lottery. 

Stocks. You are in the right ; it is the way to drive 
your own coach. 

2 Buy. I don’t know, sir, that ; but I am willing 
to be in Fortune’s way, as the saf/ing is. 

Stocks, You arc a wise man, and it is not impos- 
sible but you may be a rich one, ’Tis not above- 
no matter how many to one, but that you are this 
night worth ten thousand pounds. 

AIR 11. Freemason's tune. 

Here are tho best hors»f!i The Kportsman esteems 

That e \ er ran courses, Tlie hor.NU more than gems 

Here is the bef>t pad fur your That lea])s o'er a pitillil gale, 
wife, sir ; sir ; 

Who rides one a day, But here is the hack. 

It luek’s in hi.< way, yon sit but his back. 

May ride in a coach all l)i» life, 1 Will leap you ‘ ito an estate, 
sir. I sir. 

2 Buy. IIow long a itmii may labour to get that at 
work, wiiich he can get in a minute at play ! 

AIR III. Black ,Tuhe. 

Tl)e soldier in a iiard campaign 

Gets less than the L^^mcster by throwing a main. 

Or dealing lo bubldes, and all, all that : 

The stoutest sailor, cvi'ry one knows, 

Gets less than the courtier, will) cringing hows, 

And sir, I ’m your vassal, and all, uU that ; 

And town bred ladies too, they say, 

Ge}.s less hy virtue than by play ; 

A ml dow dy Joan 
Had ne’er been known, 

Nor coaeb had been her ladyship’s lot. 

But fur tho black ace, and all, all that. 

And belike you, sir, I would willingly ride upon the 
number of iny conch. 

Stocks. Mr. Trick, let that gentleman have the 
number of his coach — [Ajir/c.] No matter wdi ether 
we have it or no. As the gentleman is riding to a 
csistle in the air, tin airy horse is the properest to 
carry him. [Knocking hard without.] Heyday! this 
is some person of quality, by the impudence of the 
footman. 

Enter Lady, 

Lady. Your servant, Mr. Stocks. 

Stocks. I am your ladyship’s most obedient servant. 

Lady. 1 am come to buy some tickets, and hire 
some horses, Mr. Stocks. I intend to have t'wenty 
tickets and ten horses every day. 

Stocks. By which, if your ladyship has any luck, 
you may very easily get 30 or 40,000/. 

Lady. Please to look at these jewcLs, sir — ^they 
cost my lord upwards of 6000/. I intend to lay 
out what you will lend upon ’em. 

Stocks. If your ladyship pleases to walk up into 
the diniug-room, I’ll wait on you in a moment. 

Enter Porter. 

Well, friend, what’s your business? 

Porter, Here’s a letter for you, an't please you. 
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Stocks, [Reading,] 

“ Brothrr Stocks,— Here is a young lady come to lodge at 
my house from the country has desired me to tliid out some 
oue who may instruct iier howto dispose of lU.OOO/. to tho bi'st 
atlvantago. I bclio^ e you will find her worth your acquaint' 
ance. Slic seems a mere novice, and I su]>i>use has just re- 
ceived her fortune ; which is all tliat ’s needful from your 
sflectionate brother, “ Tim. Stocks.” 

Very well. — It requires no other answer than that I 
will come. [Knocking hat'd imtkout.] Heyday! more 
people of quality. [Opens the thor.] 

j Enter Jack Stocks. 

St. Your servant, brother. 

Stocks. Your servant, brother. Why, I have not 
seen you this ajje. 

J. St. I have been a man of great bu^siness lately. 

Stocks. 1 hope your business has turned to a good 
account. — 1 hope you have cleaned handsomely. 

J. St. Ay, it has turned to a very good account. — 
I have cleared my pockets, faith! 

Stocks. 1 am sorry for that— but I hope you will 
excuse me at present, dear bruther. Here is a lady 
of quality stays for me ; but as soon as this hurry of 
business is over 1 should be very glailto — drink a 
dish with you at any coffee-house you will appoint. 

J. St. Oh! J shall not detain you long; and so, to 
cut the airiir as short as possible, I desire you would 
lend me a brace of hundreds. ' 

Stocks. Urother! 

J. St. A brace of Imndreds ; two hundred pounds 
in your own language. 

Stocks. Dear Jack, you know I would as soon lend 
you two hundred pounds as one ; but I am at pre- 
sent so out of cash, that — — 

J. St. Come, come, brother, no equivocation: two 
hundred pounds I must have, and will. 

Stocks. Must have, and will! — Ay, and shall have 
tno, if you can get ’em. 

,/. St. ’Sdeath, vyou fat rascal ! what title had you 
to come into tlie world bofori; me I 

Stocks. You need not mention that, brother; you 
know my riches, if 1 have any, an; owing to my in- 
dustry, as your poverty is to your laziness and ex- 
travagance ; and I have raised myself by the multi- 
plication -table, as you have nndoiio yourself at the 
hazard-table. 

J. St. That is as much as to say, I have undone 
myself like a gentleman, and you have raised your- 
self like a pickpocket. Sirrah, you are a scandal to 
the family ; you are the first tradesman that has been 
in it. 

Stocks. Ay, and tlio first that has been worth a 
groat in it. And, though you don’t deserve it, I have 
thought of a method to put you in a way to make 
you tho second. There, read that letter, f J. Stocks 
reads it to himself.] Well, sir, what say you to 
10,0U0/. and a wife ! [them 1 

J. St. Say 1 — that I only want to know how to get 

Stocks. Notliing so easy. As she is ciutainly very 
silly, you may depend upon it she will be very fond 
of a laced coat and a lord. — Now, I will make over 
both those to you in an instant. My lord Lace 
hath pawned his last suit of birth-night clothes to 
me ; and, as I intend to break before ha can redeem 
’em, the clothes and the title are both at your service. 
So, if your lordship pleases to walk in, I will but 
just despatch iny lady, and be with you. 

J. St. If 1 can but nick this timCi ame’s-ace, I 
defy thee. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Lovemoub. What a chase has this girl led 
me ! However, I have tracked her all the way till 
within a few miles of this town. If 1 start her again, 
let her look to’t. I am mistaken, or she began to 


find her passion growing too violent before she at- 
tempted this flight ; and when once a woman is fairly 
wounded, let her tly where she will, the arrow still 
sticks in her side. 

AIR IV. CAtoe is false, but still she is charnung. 
Women in vain love’s powerful torrent 
With unequal strength oppose ; 

Reason awhile may stem the strong current 
Love still at last her soul o’erftows. 

Pleasures inviting, 

Passions exciting. 

Her lover charms her. 

Of pride disarms lier ; 

Down, down she giies. 

Enter Whisk. 

So, Whisk, have you heard any news ? 

Whisk. News, sir! ay, I have heard news, and 
such as will surprise you. 

Love. What! no rival, I hope ? 

Whisk. You will have rivals enough now, I sup- 
pose. — Why, your mistress is got into fine lodgings 
ill I*a!l-rnall. 1 found her out by meeting that bag- 
gage her maid in the street, who would scarce speak 
tome. I followed her to the iloor, where, in a very few 
minutes, came out such a processidu of milliners, 
maitlua-makers, dancing-masters, fiddlers, and the 
devil knows what ; as I once remember at the equip- 
ping a pailiament-ntan’s country lady, to pay her 
first visit. 

Love, lla ! by all that’s infamous, she is in keep- 
ing already ; some bawd has made prize of her ai 
slie Jilighted from tlic stage-coach. While she hai 
been flying from my arms, she has fallen into the 
colonel's. 

AIK V. 

llowliaple^is is the virgin’s fiilc. So the poor hare, when out Oi 

W1 in all mankind’s pursu- j ineatii, [press'd ; 

ing ; From liMiud to man 1. 

For, while she flies this trcach’- Then she encounters certain 
rous bait. death, 

From that she moots her ruin. And ’scapes tho |||;cQt1er 

beast. {hxeunt. 

Enter Chlof. and JeNxVY. 

Chloe. Oh, Jenny! mention not the country, I 
faint at the sound of it : there is more pleasure in 
the rattling of one hackney-coach than in all the 
music tliat romances tell us of in singing birds and 
falling waters.’ 

AIR VI. 

Farewell, ye hills and valleys; )Vith joy, for b»wn I barter 

Farewell, yo verdant shades; Those bauivs where llowoia 
1 ’ 11 ina kc mure pleasant sal I ies grow ; 

To plays and masiiuerades. What an; roses to a garter ? 

, What lilies to a beau ? 

Jenny. Ay, madam — would the 10,00:)/. prize 
were once come up ! 

Chloe. Oh, Jenny! be under no apiirehension. It 
is not only from what the fortune-teller told me, but 
I saw it in a coliee-dish, and I have dreamt of it 
every night these three weeks. Indeed, 1 am 83 
sure of it, that I think of nothing but how I shall lay 
it out. 

Jenny. Oh, madam ! there is nothing so easy in 
nature, in tins town, as laying it out. . 

Chloe. First of all, Jenny, I will buy one of the 
best houses in town, and furnish it. Then I intend 
to 8et up my coach and six, and have six fine tall 
footmen. Then I will buy me as many jewels as I 
can wear. All sorts of fine clothes I’ll have too.— 
These I intend to purchase immediately : and then 
fur the rest, I shall make a shift, you know, to spend 
It in iiousekceplng, cards, plays, masquerades, and 
other diversions. 

Jenny. It is possible you may. — She has laid out 
twenty thousand of her ten, already. ^ 

Chloe. AVcll, I shall be a happy creature. — I lone 
to begin, methiuks. 
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AIU vn. In Pennoi and Andromeda, 


Oh .what plaaauTes will aboiind 
Wlien 1 Vo got tea thousand 
pound t 

Oh, how courted I shall be ! 
Oh, what lords will kneol to me I 
Who 'll dispute my 
W'it and beauty. 


When my golden charms are 
found I 

O what flattery. 

In the lottery. 

When I’ve got ten thousand 
pound I 


An’t I strangely altered in one week, Jenny 1 Don’t 
I begin to look as if I was born and bred in London 
already t Eh ! does not the nasty red colour go down 
out of my face 1 An’t I a good deal of pale quality in 
mel 

Jenny, Oh, madam, you come oii gloriously. 

Enter Servant. 

Berv. Madam I here’s one Mr. Spadille at the door. 

Chloe, Mr. Spadille ! who is that t [madam. 

Jenny, It is your ladyship’s quadrille master, 

Chloe. Bid him come another time. — I an’t in a 
humour to learn anything more this morning. — I’ll 
take two lessons to-morrow though ; for they tell me 
one is not qualified for any company till one can 
play at quadrille. 

Serv, Mr. Stocks the broker too, madam, is below. 

Chloe, Oh ! that’s the gentleman who is to dispose 
of my ten thousand pound for me : desire him to 
walk up. Is it not pretty now to have so many 
visitants 1 Is not this better than staying at home 
for whole weeks, and seeing none but the curate and 
his wife, or the squire t 

Jeniiy. It may be better for you than seeing the 
squire ; for, if I mistake not, had you staid many 
weeks longer, be had been a dangerous visitant. 

Chloe, I am afraid so too — for I began to be in 
love with him, and when once a woman’s in love, 
Jenny 

Jenny. Lud have mercy upon her ! 

AIR VIII. 

CHoe, When love is lodg’d within the heart. 

Poor virtue to the outworks flieH ; 

The tongue in thunder takes her part, 

She darts in lightning from the eyes. 

From lips and eyes with gifted grace. 

In vain wc keep out charming sin ; 

For love will (lud some weaker place 
To let the dear invader in. 

Enter Stocks. 


Siocke, I had the honour of receiving your com- 
mands, madam. 

Chloe. Sir, your humble servant — your name is 
Mr. Stocks, I suppose 1 

Stocks. So 1 am called in the Alley, madam ; a 
name, though I say it, which would be as well re- 
ceived at the bottom of a piece of paper as any he’s 
in the kingdom. But if I mistake not, madam, you 
would be instructed how to dispose of 10,000/. 

Chloe, I would so, sir. 

. Stocks,. Why, madam, you know, at present, public 
interest is very low, and private securities very dif- 
ficult to get ; and, 1 am sorry to say it, 1 am afraid 
there are some in the Alley who are not the honestest 
men in the kingdom. In short, there is one way to 
dispose of money with safety and advantage, and that 
is — to put it into the charitable corporation. 

Chloe, The charitable corporation ! pray, what is 
thatl 

Stocks, That is, madam, a method invented by 
some very wise men, by which the rich may be 
charitable to the poor, and be money in pocket by it. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, here is one my lord Lace desires to 
know if you are at home. 

Chloe. Lord Lace ! Oh Gemini ! who’s thatl 

Stocks. He is a man of the first quality, and one 
of the best estates in the kingdom : why, he’s as rich : 
•as a supercargo. 


Enter Jack Stocks, as Lord Lace. 

J. St. Bid the chair return again an hour hence, 
and give orders that the chariot be not used this 
evening. — Madam, I am your most obedient humble 
servant. — .Ha! Egad, madam, I ask ten thousand 
pardons ; I expected to have met another lady. 

Stocks. I suppose your lordship means the coun- 
tess of 

J. St. Ay, the countess of Seven Dials. 

Stocks. She left these lodgings this day se’nnight, 
my lord, which was the day this lady came into 
them. 

J, St, I shall never forgive myself being guilty of 
so great an error ; and, unless the breath of my sub- 
mission can blow up the redundancy of your good- 
nature, till it raise the wind of compassion, 1 shall 
never be able to get into the harbour of quiet. 

Stocks. Well said, faith — the boy has got some- 
thing by following plays, I see. [Aside, 

Chloe, Is this one of your proud lords 1 Why, 
he is ten times more humble than the parson of our 
parish. 

.J, St, Ha ! and are you then resolved not to par- 
don me t Oh ! it is now too late ; you may pro- 
nounce my pardon with your toi/feue, when you have 
executed me with your eyes. 

AIR IX. 

Chloe. Alas ! my lord, you’re too severe 
Upon so slight a thiug ; 

AjmI, since 1 dare not speak for fear. 

Oh give me leave to sing. 

A rural maid you ftnd iu me, 

That fiite 1 ’vo oft deplored ; 

Yet think not I can angry be 
With such a noble lord. 

J, St, Oh ravishing! exquisite! ecstasy! joy! trans- 
port! misery! fiames ! ice! How shall I thank 
this goodness that undoes me t 

Chloe, U ndoes you, my lord ! 

J, St. Oh, madam t there is a hidden poison in 
those eyes for which nature has no antidote. 

Jenny. My lord has the same designs as the squire, 

I fear ; he makes love too violent for it to be honour- 
able. [Aside. 

Chloe. Alas, my lord ! I am young and ignorant — 
though you shall find I have sense enough to make 
a good market. [Aside. 

J. St. Oh, madam ! you wrong your own charms, 
Mr. Stocks, do you send this lady the diamond ring 
you have of mine to set. Shall I beg you would 
honour it with wearing? It is a trifle, not worth 
above 3000/. — You shall have it again the day after 
wc are married, upon honour. [Aside to Stocks. 

Slocks. It shall be sent to your lordsliip’s order in 
throe days’ time — which will be after you are mar- 
ried, if you are married at all. [Aside to him. 

Chloe. Indeed, rny lord, 1 know not what to say. 

J, St. Nor I neither, rat me! [Aside. \ Say but 
you will be mine. 

Chhe. You arc too hasty, sir. Do you think I can 
give my consent at first sight t 

J, St. Oh ! it is the town way of wooing ; people 
•f fashion never see one another above twice before 
marriage. 

Stocks. Which may be the reason why some of 
them scarce sec one another above twice after they 
are married. 

J, St. I would not presume to ask such a thing 
f I were not pressed by necessity. For, if I am not 
married in a day or two, I shall be obliged to marry 
another whom 1 have promised already. 

Chloe, Nay, if you have been once false, you will 
always be so. 
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often beard 
Two things avert’d 
By my dear graudmamma. 
Tu be as sure 
As light is pui-ei 
As knavery iu law 


AIR X. 


'llie man who *U prove 
I Once false to love 
Will still iiiiiko truth his scoIT; 
I And woman that 
! Has — you know what. 

Will never leave it off. 


Stocks, I see, madam, this is a very improper 
time for businisss, so I 'll wait on your ladyship iu 
the affornoon. 


J, St, Let me beg leave, madam, to give you a 
little advice. 1 know something of this town. Have 
nothing to do with that fellow; he is one of the 
greatest rogues that ever was hanged, 

Chloe. I thought, my lord, you had spoke just now 
as if you had employed him too. 

J, St. Yes, madam, yes ; the fellow has some 40 
or .10,000/. of mine in his hands, which, if ever 1 get 
out, I give you my honour, if I can help it, I '11 
never sec his face again. But as for your money, 
don’t trouble yourself about it ; leave the disposal 
of that to me ; I ’ll warrant I lind ways to lay it out. 

Enter Lovemouk. 

Love, My Chloe ! Ha ! can you turn thus dis- 
dainful from me 1 


Chloe. Sir, I kno^ you not. 

Love. Not know me! And is this the fellow for 


whom I am unknown 1 this jiowderpiilf. Have you 
surrendered to him, in one week, what I have been 
ages in soliciting t 

J. St. Heark ye, sir; whoever you are, I would 
not have you think, because 1 am a beau and a lord, 
that I won’t fight. 

Love, A lord I Oh ! there it is ! the charms are 
in the title. What else can you see in this walking 
perfume-shop that can charm you ? Is this the virtue, 
and the virtue, that you have been thundering in my 
ears! ’Sdeathi I am distracted ! that ever a woman 


should be proof against ihc arts of mankind, and fall 
a sacrifice to a monkey. 

AIR XI. Son Confuso. 


Bome confounded plancl reign 
ing 

Must liav)' moved you to these 
airs; 

Or could your inclination 
Stoop .so low. 

From my passion 
To a beau ? 

Blood and thunder 1 
Wounds and wonder ; 

Cnn you under ratt? me so ? 
lint since I, to each pretender, 
M y pretensions must 'nrrender, 
l arewell all your frowns and 
scorns ; 


Rot me, madam, I 
Wish my rival joy ! 

Much joy ! mncii joy of Ids 
horu.'f. 

Zounds and furies I can I 
hear it ? 

Can I tamely stand the shock? 
Sviro ten thnusanil devils 
Cannot prove 
Half &uch evils 
As to love. 

Blood and thunder I 
Wounds and wonder ! 

Wlio 'd bo under 
Woman’s love? 


AIR XII. 

Chloe, Hear sir. \)ft not in such a passion. 

There's never a maid in the n.itiou 
Who wou’ul not forego 
A «luU .stpiin* for a beau ; 

Love is not your proper vocation. 

Love. Dear madam, be Jiot in such a fury. 

For from St. James's to Drury, 

No widow you 11 find, 

No wife of your mind. 

Chloe, Ah hideous ! 1 cannot endure you. 

Ah ! see him, how neat I 
Ah 1 biuell him, how s\'.oet 1 
Ah I hear but Ids honey words flow I 
What maid in her senses. 

But must fall into trances. 

At tlie sight of so lovely a beau ? 

J. St, Ha, ha, ha! we are very much obliged to 
you, madam— ha, ha! squire Noodle, faith, you make 
a very odd sort of a ridiculous figure, ha, ha! 

Chloe, Not worth your lordship's notice. 

Love. I would advise you, my lord, as you love 
the safety of that pretty person of yours, not to let 
me find it at my return ; for, if I come within the 
smell of your pulvilio, 1 will so metamorphose your 
beauship — 


J, St. Impudent scoundrel ! 

Chloe, I am frightened out of my wits» for I 
■ know he is very desperate. 

J,St. Oh, madam! leave me to deal with him; 

I '11 let a little light through his body. 

Chloe. Ah ! but, my lord ! what will be the con- 
sequence of that ! 

J, St. Nothing at all, madam ; I have killed hUf a 
dozen such dirty fellows, and no notice taken of it. 

Chloe, For my sake, my lord, have a care of 
yourself. 

AIK XIII. 

Ah think, my lord I how 1 Ah! who could sen, 
should grieve On Tyburn- tree. 

To see your lordship bang'd! fou .swinging in tho air ? 

But greater still my I'cars, lie- A lialb r round 

lieve. Your while neck bound. 

Lest I should see you hang 'd. I Instijad of solitaire. 

J. St. To prevent all danger, then, let us be married 
this instant. [a strange forward creature. 

Chloe. Oh fie ! my lord ; the world will say 1 am 

J. St, Tlie world, madam, might be saucy enough 
to talk of you if you were married to a private gen- 
tleman ; but as you will be a woman of quality, they 
won’t be surprised at anything you do. 

Chloe. People of quality have indeed privilegei» 
they say, beyond other people ; and 1 long to be one 
of them. • 

AIR XIV. White Juhe 
Oh, how charming my life will bp. 

When marriage has made me a hue lady ! 

In chariot, six horses, and diamotuU bright. 

In Flanders laee and ’broidery clothes, 

O how I 'll flame it among the beaux 1 
In bed all tho thiy, at cards all the night 
Oh ! how 1 ’ll revel tlie Imurs away ! 

Sing it and dunce it, coquette and play 
With fea.sting, toa-sting. 

Jesting, roasting, 

Kautum seantiim. Hunting j anting. 

Laughing at all the world can say. \^Exeunt. 

Jenny, This is something like ; there is some 
mettle in these London lords. Our poor country 
squires will always ptit us to the blush of consent- 
ing ; these sparks know a woman’s mind before she 
speaks it. Well, it is certainly a great comfort to a 
woman who has done what she should not do, that 
she did it without her own consent. 

Enter Lovemore. 

Love. Ha, flown! Mrs. Jenny, where’s your 
mistress ! 

Jenny, My mistress, sir, is with my master. 

Love. Damnation! where! Show me this in- 
stant, and — 

Jenny, And what! It is surprising to me how a 
man of Mr. Lovemore’s sense should pursue a woman 
who uses him so ill, when, to my certain knowledge, 
there is a woman in the world has a much juster 
notion of his merit. 

Love. Heark ye, Mrs. Minx ; tell me where your 
mistress is, or I ’ll squeeze your little soul out. 

Jenny, Oh, murder ! murder ! help ! murder ! 

Enter Mns. Stocks. 

Mrs.S. Heyday! what’s the matter! Who is 
this committing murder in my house ! Who are you, 
sir! Wliat rascal, what tliicf, are you, sir, hey! 

Jjove. This must be the bawd by the politeness 
of her language.— Dear madam, be not iu 
such a passion; I urn no bilking younger brother ; 
and, though I am no lord, you may find me a good 
cus^mer, and as good a paj master as any laced fop 
in Christendom. 

Mrs. S. Sir, I keep no shop, nor want any of 
your custom. What has he done to you, child ! 

- • [7b Jenny. 

Jenny. He has done nothing to me, indeed, madomf^ 
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•only squeeEcd me by the arm, to tell him where ray 
ijiisiress was. [tress I 

Mrs, S. And what have you to do with her inis- 
IjOvs, Why faith, I am like to have nothing to do 
with her mistress •without your good offices. Look- 
ye, mother ; let me have the first of her, and here are 
500/. at your service. 

Mrs, S, What does the saucebox mean ^ 

Love. Ha, ha, ha 

AIR XV. 

Wlicn the candidate offers liis purse, 

What voter retpiircs what he ineaut ? 

Whea a jfreat man atUmipts to disburse. 

What little man asks his intent ? 

Are you nut then ash;une<l. 

When my mistress 1 ’ve named, 

And my purse I 've pull’d out, 

Any longer to duul)t 

Sly mcjaning, good iiu'ther ? 

Mrs, S, Mother! O tliat ever I should live to see 
this day! I that have escaped llie. name of a whore 
in my youth to be called a bawd in my old age. 
Sirrah, sirralt, the motlier that bore you was not an 
honester woman. 

Enter Jack Stocks and Ciilok. 

J, St, What’s the matter, Mrs. Stocks 1 
Mrs. S, Oh, madam ! had you heard how I ’to 
been abused on your account.* Here *8 a filthy fellow 
has offered me money to — 

Chloc, What, dear madam I 
Mrs. S, To procure your ladyship, dear madam — 
J. St, Sir, I desire you w'ould omit any farther 
solicitation to this lady, and on that condition I for- 
give the past. This laily is now my wife, 

Jj)ve. How! Is this true, Chloet 
Chloe. Even as you ’ve heard, sir. [for a wife. 
J, St. Here 's a fellow won’t take a lord’s word 
Love, Henceforth I will never take a woman's 
word for anything. 

J, St, Then I wish you ’d take yourself away, sir. 
Love. Sir, I shall take the liberty of staying 
here, because I believe my company is disagreeable 
to you. 

J. St. Very civil, faith! Come, my dear, let us 
leave this sullen gentleman to enjoy his spleen by 
himself. [see the lottery drawn, 

CfUoe. Oh, my dear lord! let’s go to the hall to 
J, St, If your ladyship pleases. So, dear squire, 
adieu. [Exeunt J. Stocks and Chlok, 

Love, I ’ll follow her still ; for such a coxcomb of 
a husband will but give her a better relish for a 
g’illant. [j^xit. 

fenny. And I ’ll follow you still ; for such usage 
from one mistress will give you the better relish for 
another. 

SCENE III. — Guildhall. — Commissioners, Clerks, 
Spectators, Mob, &c. 

1 Moh, What, are they not drawing yet f 
Stocks. No, but they ’ll begin presently. 

AIR XVI. South-sea ballad. 

Stocks. The lottery just Is beginning : 

’Twill soon I'w too late to get an est Uc, 

For Fortune, like diimos fond of sinning. 

Does tlio tardy sKlvcnturcr haie. 

Then, if you ’ve a mind to have lier, 

To-day with vigour pursue her. 

Or else to-morrow. 

You ’ll find, to your sorrow, 

She’s granted another the favour 
Which to-day she intended for yon, sir. 

1 Mob. Never tell me, Thomas ; it is all a cheat. 
What do those people do behind the curtain! -There ’s 
never any honesty behind the curtain. 

2 Moh. Hearkee, neighbour ; I fancy there is 
somebody in the wheels that gives out what tickets 
he pleases ; for, if you mind, sometimes there are 


twcnly blanks drawn together, and then two or 
three prizes. 

1 Mob, Nay, if there be twenty blanks drawn to- 
gether, it must be a cheat ; for you know the man 
wlicre I hired ray horses told me there was not quite 
ten blanks to a prize. 

2 Mob, Pox take their horses ! I am sure they 
have run away with all the money I have brought to 
town •with me. 

1 Mob. And yet it can’t be all a cheat, neither ; 

for you know Mrs. Sugarsopsof our town got twenty 
pound. [live with a parliaiuent-maut 

2 Moh. Ay, you fool ; but does not her brother 

1 Mob. But he has nothing to do with the lottei y, 

has hel [he has to do with it,'{ 

2 Mob. Ah, laud help Uiee! Who can tell what 

1 Mob, But here ’s Mrs. Sugarsops herself. 

Enter Mrs. Suoahsoi’s, 

Suff, How do you, neighbour Harrow! 

2 Mob. Ah! Mrs. Sugarsops; you arc lucky 
woman. 

Suy. I wish you would make your words good. 

2 Mob. Why, have not you got twenty pounds in 
the lottery ! 

Suf/. Ah Lud! that.'s all rid away, and twenty 
pounds more to it. Oh ! ’tis all a cheat ; they let 
one get a little at first, only to draw one in, that ’sail. 
1 have hired a horse to-day, and if I get notliing by 
that, I ’ll go down into the country to-rnorrow. 

1 Mob. I intend to ride no longer, nor neighbour 

Graze here neither. He and I go halvcjs in a ticket 
to-day. See liere is the number. [self! 

Suy. As I live, the very ticket I have hired niy- 

2 Moi. Nay, that cannot he. ft may be the sumo 
number, perhaps, but it cannot be the same ticket, 
for we have the whole ticket for ourselves. 

Sug. I tell you we are both cheated. 

Irishman. Upon my shoul, it is very brave luck, 
indeed ; the deel take rne but this will be brave news 
to carry back to Ireland. 

1 Mob. Ay, there 's he that has got the five thou- 
sand pound which came up to-day. [sir. 

2 Mob. I give you joy of the five thousand pound, 

Irish, Ah honey ! fait I have not got it as yet— but, 

upon my shoul, I was within a ticket of it, joy. 

3 Mob. I hope your worship will take care that 
my horse be drawn to-day or to-rnorrow, because I 
shall go out of town next day. 

Stocks. Never fear, friend. 

Sug, You are a fine gentleman, to let me the same 
ticket you had let before to these men here. [lake. 

Stocks. Pshaw ! madam, it 's impossible, it 's a rnia- 

Sug. Here is the number, sir ; it is the same on 
both papers. 

Stocks. Ha! why Mr. Trick has made a little 
blunder here indeed! However, madam, if it coiiics 
up a prize, you shall both receive it. — Ha, ha, ha. 
D’ ye think my horses won’t carry double, madam ! 
This number is a sure card, for it was drawn a blank 
five days ago. [Aside. 

Enter Coachman. 

Coach. Oh, sir! your worship haslet me a very 
lucky horse ; it is come up twenty pound alremly 
So, if your worship would let me have the money— 

Stocks, Let me see ; tickets are this day ninetee* 
pound; and your prize is worth eighteen pound 
eighteen shillings ; so if you give me two shillingSj 
which are the difference, we shall be quit. 

Coach, How, sir r how! [count right 

Stocks, Upon my word, friend, I state the ac- 

Coach. Oh, the devil! and have I given three 
pound for the chance of losing two shillings more ! 

Stocks. Alas, sir! I cannot help ill fortune. luu 
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hate had ill luck ; it might have come up a liundred, 
or a thousaudy or ten thousand. 

Coach, Ten thousand I- — ten thousand devils take 
you all ! Oons! if 1 can but once get a stock-jobber 
into my coachi if I don’t break his neck ! 

AIR XVII. Buf-coat, 

In all trades we ’ve had 
Some ^ood and some bud. 

But a stoek-joV«ber lias no fellow ; 

To hell who would sally, 
lAit him go to Change-alley, 

There are tieiids who will make his soul bellow. 

The lawyer who *s been 
In the pillory seen, 

While eggs his complexion made yellow: 

Nay, the devil ’s to blame. 

Or he 'll own, to his shame, 

Tliat a stock-jobber has no fellow. 

E 7 iter J. Stocks and Chloe. Commissioners ad^ 
vance to open the wheels, 

J. St, Well, my dear, this is ono of the most un- 
accountable rambles, just after matrimony! — but 
you shall always find me the most complaisant of 
husbailds. 

Chloe, Oh! my lord, T must see all the curiosities; 
the Tower, and the lif ns, and Bedlam, and the court, 
an<l the opera. 

J. St, Yes, yes, my dear, you shall see everything 
— but the devil take nui if I accompany your lady- 
ship ! I think I will not talk to her of her fortune 
before to-morrow morning. [Aside. 

Chhe. I will not mention the ten thousand pound 
before it ’a come up ; it will be the prettiest sur- 
prise . [Aside, 

J, St, So (he lottery is going to begin drawing. 

AIR XVIII. Now ponder well, ye parents dear, 

1 Prod. Number one hundred thirty-two I 
3 Prucl. That number is a blank. 

1 Prod. Number one liundred ninety -nine I 

2 Prod. And that another blank. 

1 Prod. NnmlMjr six thousand seventy-one 

3 Prod, That iiiimbcT blank is found. 

1 Prod, Number six thousand eighty-two 1 

2 Prod. Oh I that is tw'enty pound. 

1 Moh, Oh! oh! are you cornel I am glad to 
find there are some prizes here, 

AIR XIX. Dutch shifiper. Second part, 

\ Prod. Number six thousand eighty -two, 

2 Prod, U twenty ]»ound, is twenty pound. 

1 Prod, Number six thousand eighty-two 1 

2 Proci . oil 1 that is twimty pound. 

You see ’tis all fair; 

Sec nothing is there. 

[^Poiuting to the boys, who hold up their hands. 
I’he hammer goes down, 

Hey Presto ! be gone, 

And up conies the twenty \)Ound, 

Chorus. You see 'Us all fair, &e. 

1 Procl, Forty-five thousand three hundred and 

2 Prod. Blank, [ten. 

1 Procl. Sixty-one thousand ninety-seven. 

4 Mob, Stand clear ! stand clear ! that ’s my ticket. 

2 Procl. Blank. 

4 Mob. Oh Lud ! Oh Lud 1 [Exitf crying. 

1 Procl, Number four thousand nine hundred 
sixty. 

2 Procl, Blank. [CiiLOE/twrt^s. 

St, Help ! help ! [latile drops, 

Sug. Here, here are some hartshorn and sal-vo- 

1 Moh, Poor lady 1 I suppose her ticket is come 
up blank. 

2 Mob, May be her horse has thrown her, neigh- 
bour. [ The lottery contmsm drawing in dutnh show. 

Enter Lovemohe <md Jenny. 

J, St, What’s the matter, my angell 
Chios, Oh I — ^that last blank was my ticket. 

J, St Ha, ha 1 and could that give you any paini 
Chloe, Does it not you 1 


J, St Not a moment’s, my dcai, indeed. 

Chloe, And can you bear the disappointmexiti 
without upbraiding me 1 

J. St Opbraiding you ! Ha, ha, ha! With what 1 

Chloe, Why, did you not marry me for my fortune t 

J, St, No, no, my dear — I married you for your 
person ; I was in love with that only, my angel. 

Chloe, Then the loss of my fortune shall give mo 
no longer uneasiness. [What! 

J, St Loss of your fortune! Ila! Howl What! 

Chloe, O, my dear ! 1 had no fortune, but what 

J. St Ha ! [I promised myself from the lottery. 

Chloe, So, the devil take all lotteries, dreams, and 
conjurers. 

J, St The devil take them, indeed ! And am 1 
married to a lottery-ticket — to an imaginary ten thou- 
sand pound! Death! hell! and furies! blood, 
blunders! blanks! 

Chloe, Is this your love for me, my lord! 

J, St. Love for you ! Dem you, fool, idiot I 

Jenny, This it is to marry a lord — he can’t be 
civil to liis wife the first day. 

Enter Stocks. 

Stocks, Madam, the subscriptions are ready, and 
if my lord — [me. 

J, St. Brother, this* is a trick of yours to ruin 

Stocks. Heyday! what’s the matter now! 

J. St. Matter! why, I have had a Levant thrown 
upon me. 

Love. The ten thousand pound is come up a 
blank, that ’s all. 

S^cks, A blank ! 

J. St, Ay, a bhink ! do you pretend to be ignoratit 
of it! However, madam, you are bit as well as 1 
am ; for I am no more a lord than you are a fortune. 

Chloe, Now I’m undone, indeed. 

AIR XX. Virgins beware. 

Lose. Now, my dear Chloe, bcludd a true lover. 

Whom, though your cruelty seem’d to 
Now your doubts and fears may discover, 

One kiml look 's a reward for his pain. 

Thus to fold thee, 

How blest is life I 
Love shall hold thee 
Dearer than wife. 

Wliat joys ill chains of dull marriage can be? 

Lo\e’s only happy when liking U free. 

As you seem, sir, to have no overbearing fondness 
for your wife, 1 ’ll take her otf your hands. As 
you have missed a fortune with her, what say you to 
a fortune without her ! — Resign over ail pretensions 
in her to me, anti I ’ll give you a thousand pounds 
this instant. 

J, St. Ha ! pox ! I suppose they are a thousand 
pounds you are to get in the lottery. 

Love. Sir, you shall receive ’em this moment. 

J. St, Shall I ! Then, sir, to shotv you I'll be 
beforehand with you, here she is — take her ; and if 
ever I ask her back of you again, may I lose the 
whole thousand at the first sitting ! 

Chloe, And can you part with me so easily ! 

J. St Part with you ! If I was married to the 
whole sex, I’d part with ’em all for half the money. 

Love, Come, my dear Chloe : had you been mar- 
ried, as you imagined, you should have lost nothing 
by the change. 

Chloe, A lord! faugh! I begin to despise the 
name now, as heartily as I liked it before. 

[Commissioners, close the.wheels, and come for* 

ward,\ 

AIR XXI. 

Since you whom I loved , 

So cruel have proved. 

And you whom 1 slighted so true, ^ 

From my delicate Ane powder’d spouse 
I retract all my throwna-away vows. 

And give them with pleasure to you. 

a N 
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Heiico all women Icsim, 

When your husbands grow stem. 

And leave you in conjugal want» 

Ne’er whimp<?r and weep out your eyes. 

While what the dull husband denies 
Is better supplied by gallant. 

Stwks. Well, Jack, I hope you’ll forgive me ; for, 
if I intended you any harm, may tickets fall, and all 
the horses I have let to-day be drawn blanks to- 
morrow ! 

J. St. Brother, I believe you ; for, as I do not ap- 
prehend you could have got a shilling by being a 
rogue, it is possible you may have been honest. 

Love. Come, my dour Chloe, don’t let your luck 
grieve you — you are not the only person who has 
been deceived in a lottery. 

AIR XXII 

That the world ia a lottery, wliat man can aoubt ? 

When lioru, we re put iu — wlieii dead, we’re drawn out; 

And though ticket-! are l)ought by tlie fool ami the wise. 

Yet ’tis plain there are mon* than ten blanks to a prize* 
Sing huitararara. fools all, fools all. 
Stocks. Tlic court has itself a had lottery’s face, 

Wliere ten draw a blank ere one draws a place; 

For a ticket in law' who w'uuld gi\c you thanks? 

For that wheel contains scarce any but liluulvs. 

Sing tanuirarara, keep out, keep out. 
/jotfe. ’Mongst doctors and lawyers some good ones are found; 

But. alas ! they are rare as the ten thousand pound. 

How scarce is a prize ! If with women von deal. 

Take care how yon marry— for. oh I in that wlu-el. 

Sing tautararara. blanks all, hhmks all. 


Stocks Tliai the stage is a lottery by ell ’tis agreed ; 
Wliere ten plays are damn'd ere one can siiooeeii * 

The blanks are so many, the prizes so few, 

We all are undone, unless kindly you. 

Sing tantararaia, eiup all, ciap all. 


EPILOOUE. — SFOKKN BY MISS RAFTOH. 

Lud I I’m almost ashamed to show my face I 
Was ever woman like my lady Lace ? 

Maids have been ofhm wives, and widows soon ; 

But I’m maid, wife, and widow, all in one. 

Who’d trust to Fortune, if she plays sneh pranks? 
Ten thonsjind— and a lord ! and both prove hhinlvs ? 
A pit4>uus case ! and, what is still more madding. 

To lost* so lino a lord l)efoio I had him. 

Hiul all been well till honcy-monu was over, ' 

It had been then no wonder to discover, ^ 

I a new mistress — he a rival hwer. * 

To wako so soon from such ticlicions dreams, 

Such pure, polite, extravagant line schemes 
Of plays, and operas, and ma.s(|nera(lea. 

Of eqnipavge, quadrille, and ])Owdcr’d blades. 

And all blown up iit once — oh ! liorritl sentence ! 
Forced totiiko up at l:ist with— faugh 1-— an<»ld aeqiiaii 
ance. 

But hold — when my misfortunes I recall, 

Agad ’ 'tis well I've any man at all. 

Yet, since dis<Mrdcd once at such short warning. 

This too may turn me off to-morrow morning. 

If that should happt*ii, I were finely shirr'd. 

What .should I then tlo? What ] why g. t a third. 
■Well, if he does, as 1 have cause to fear, 

To morrow night, gallants, you’ll liml me liere. 


THE MODERN HUSBAND. 

A COMEDY, AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE TlIEATRE-llOYAL IN DRUUY-LANE, IN 1731. 


H»c ego non credam Venusina digna Lncorna? 

Hrec ego non aftitem? ^ 

Cum leuo aceipiat niujchi bona, si capieiidi 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT WArJN)LE, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter. 

Sir, While the peace of Europe, and the lives and fortunes 
of great a parlof mankind, ilepend on your counsels, it may 
bo tUou^bt^ Rii olTi'Uci^ cij^ainst th<^ ptililic jjood to divert, by 
trifles lit this nature, any ot those moments which are so sacred 
to the wtdfare of our country. 

But, however ridiculed or exploded the Mu.ses rn.ay he, iu an 
age when their gn’atest hivuurit 's arc liable t,o the lumsure and 
correction of every jx.y or iiliot, who sliall have it in his 
power to satisfy the wantonness of an evil heart at the expense 
of the reputation ami interest of the he.st poet, yet has this 
science been esteemeil, honoured, protected, and otle'n professed 
by the greatest persons of antiquity. Nation.s and the Muses 
have generally unioyed tlie same protetors. 

'Hie reason of this is obvious; as the t.est poets have owed 
their rewards to tlie greatest heroes and statesmen of their 
times, so those heroes have owed to the poet that postiinmous 
reputation whii h is generally the only reward timl atteiuls the 
greato-st actions. By them the great and good bla/,e out to 
posterity, and triumph over the little malice and envy which 
once fmrsued them. 

Protect, tlierefore. sir, an art from which you may promise 
yourself such notable advantages when the little artifices of 
your enemies, whieh yon have surmounted, shall lie forgotten 
—when envy shall cease to mi.srepresent your actions, and igno- 
rance to mlwinprehetid tliem. The Muses shall i ememlier their 
protector, and tlie wise statesman, tlie generous patron, the sted- 
fast friend, and the true patriot ; but, above all, that humanity 
and sweetness of temper which shine through all your actioij.-s 
shall render tlie name of Sib Roheut WAuroi.E dear to his no 
longer ungrateful country. 

That siicceH.s may attend all your counsels— that you may 
continue to preserve ns from onr enemies abroad, and to triumph 
over your enemies ut home— is the sincere wish of, sir, your 
most obliged, most obedient humble servant. 

HENRY FIELDING. 

PBonOOUl.— SPOKEN BY MU. WII.IUI. 

In early youth our author first began 
To comli^ with the follies of the town ; 

Her want of art his unskilVd muse bewail’d. 

And, where his fancy pleased, his judgment fail’d. 

Hence your nice tash's he strove to cntei-tain 
^ith unsbaped monsters of a w anhm braiu. 


Jus nullum uxori, doctiis spectare lacunar. 

Ductus ct ad caliccin vigilauti sti‘rtere mtsu. 

Juv. S,\T. 


He taught Tom Thumb strange victories to Ixiast, 

Slew hcap.s of giants, and then— kill’d a ghost 1 
To rules or reason scorn’d the dull protence, 

And fought, your champion, ’gainst the cause of sense I 
Atlengl-h, repenting frolic lUghts of youth, 

Omxi more he flies to nature ami to truth : 

In virtue’s just defence aspires to fame. 

Ami courts applause without the applaiiders’ shame ! 
Impartial let your ]>raisc or censure flow', 

For, as he brings no fricinl, In* hopes to find ii» hx*. 

His muse in scliools too impolite was bred 
To apprelieiid each ciitie -that caii reail ; 

For, sure no maii’.s capacity’s le.-s ample 

Because he’s heeii at Oxford or the 'I'emple 1 

lie shows but little judgment or ilisianniiig 

Wlio thinks ta.ste liaiiish'd from the seats of learniiigi 

Nor is less false or .-candalous the aspersion 

Tlial such w ill ever damn liieir own diversion. 

But poets damn’d, like Lhiei es convichsl , ivet — 

Rail at their jury, and deny the fact ! 

To-night (yet strangvis to the scene) you’ll view 
A 7 jair of monsters most entirely new I 
Two characters scarce ever found iu life— 

A wilting cuckold sells his willing wife ! 

But, from whatever clime the creatures come. 

Condemn ’em not — becausti qoi found at hoinu. 

If then true nature in his scenes you trace, 

Not seeue.s that comeiiy to farce debase ; 

If modfwuvic.e detestable bd shown, 

And, vicious ns it is, he draws the town— 

Tliougli no loud laugh applaud the s!*i‘ious page* 
Restore the sinking honour of the stage— 

The stage, which was not for low farce design’d, 

But to divert, instruct, and mend mankind. 

Dramatis Pekson/r.— L ord iii’c/i/v, Mii. (Jibber; Mr. B«l 
lamant, Mb. Wii.ks; Captain lielUimant, Mb. (Jibbrk, jnii.; 
Mr. Gay wit, Mb, Mints, jiin. ; Mr. Modern, Mb. Bkioob' 
WATEB ; Itord Lazy, Colonel Courtly, Mr, fVoodall, Captain Merit, 
Captain Bravemnre—'pevamM w’ho athmd liord Riclily’s levee— 
Mu. Boman, Mb. IlAttAM, juu., Mb. Harpeb, Mb. Paoet, 
Mr. Wa’i son ; .fohn, servant to Modorn. Mb. Bebby ; 

Ijord Richly, Mb, MutLABr; Lady Charlotte Gnywtt, Mbs, 
Cibber; Mrs. Udlamant, Mrs. Hoeton; Mrs. Modem, Mbs. 
Hkbon ; Emilia, Mrs. Butler; Lately, Mrs. 

SCENE, LONDON. 
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ACT I. — SCENE 1. — Mrs. Modern’s home, — Mus. 

Modern at her toilet; Lately attending, 

Mrs, M, Lud! this creature is longer in sticking a 
pin than some people are in jlressing a head. Will 
you never have done fumbling? 

LMe, There, ma’am, your ladyship is dressed. 

Mrs, M, Dressed ! ay, most frightfully dressed, I am 
sure. If it were not too late, I would begin it all 
again. This gown is wretchedly made, and does not 
become me. When was Tricksy here? 

Ltde, Yesterday, ma’arn, with her bill. 

Mrs. M. How I her bill already 1 [bring it. 

jAite. She says, ma’am, your ladyship bid her 
Mrs, M, Ay, to be sure, she’ll not fail to re- 
member that. 

Late, She says too, ma’am, that she ’s in great 
distress for her money. [any one who is not. 

Mrs. M, Oh, no doubt of that; 1 do not know 
lAite, What shall I do, ma’am, wlten she comes 
iigiiiu? [again, 1 think. 

Mrs. M. You must — you must send tier away 

lAite. Yes, ma’am, but 

Mrs, M, But — but whatl Don’t trouble me with 
your impertinence: I have other things to think on 
— bills! bills! bills! ^ wonder in a civilised nation 
there are no Uiavs ag.aiust duns. [Knocking at the 
dour.\ Come in. 

SCKNE II . — To them^ Footman. 


Foot, My Lady Ever play, madam, gives her 
humble service to you, and desires your ladyship’s 
company to-morrow sc’niiiglit, to make a party at 
quadrille with my Lady Loseall and Mrs. Bane- 
spouse. [see whether I am engaged. 

Mrs, M. TiUtely, bring the quadrille-book Jiitiier; 
Ijitc, Here it is, ma’am. 

Mrs, M, Run over the engagements. 

Late, Monday, February o, at Mrs. Squabble’s ; 
Tuesday, at Mrs. Witless’s; Wednesday, at lady 
Matadore’s ; Thursday, at Mrs. Fiddlefaddlc’s ; 
Friday, at Mrs. Ruin’s ; Saturday, at lady Tritle’s ; 
Sunday, at lady Barbara Fawiijewcl’s. 

Mrs, M, What is the wench doing? See for how 
ioug I am engaged. At tliis rate you will not have 
done this hour. [till Thursday tliree weeks. 

Late, Ma’am, your huh sliiji is engaged every night 
i/r». M, My service to huly FiVerplay ; I have 
pajctl^s cvci'y night till Thursday tliree weeks, and 
then I shall be v«Ty glad if she will get two more at 
my house; and, Tom, take the roll of visits, and go 
with my chair to pay them ; hut remember not to 
.•alUt Mrs. AVortliy’s. 


SCENE III. — Mrs. Modern, Lately. 

Mrs. M, I intend to leave off her acquaintance, 
for I never soe any people of fashion at her house, 
wliich, indeed, I do not wonder at, for the wretch is 
hardly ever to be met with without her husband. 
And truly, I think, she is not tit company for any 
other. Did you ever sec any one dress ‘like her. 
Lately 1 

lAite, Oh, frightful ! I have wondered how your 
ladyship could endure her so long. 

Mrs. M. Why she plays at quadrille worse than 
she dresses, and one ^voiild endure a grc.at deal in a 
person who loses her money, 

1 ^ wonder that your la'ship Iws 

left her off at all. ^ ‘ 


Mrs. M. Truly, because she has left off play ; and 
ow she rails at cards for the same reason as some 
women do at gallantry — from ill success. Poor 
creatures ! how ignorant thev are that all their rail- 
'ng IS only a loud proclamation that they have lost 
vbeir money or a lover! 


Late. They may rail as long as they please, ma'am 
— ^tlujy will never ho able to expel those two plea- 
sures out of the world. 

Mrs. M. Ah, Lately! I hope 1 shall he expelled out 
d( the world first. 'I’liose quadrille rings of mine are 
worth more money tliaii four of the best brilliants. 
There is more conjuration in these dear circles 
— [shows a these spades, hearts, clubs, and 

diamonds. Hark, I hear my husband coming; go 
you down stairs. [Exit Lately.] Husband did I 
sayl Sure the wretch who sells his wife deserves 
another name. But I must be civil to him while I 
dcsiMse him. 

SCENE IV. — Modern, Mrs. Modern. 

Mrs, M, My dear, good morrow. 

Mod. 1 liope you slept well last night, madam; 
that is, I hope you had good success at cards. 

Mrs, M. Very inditlcreut. 1 had won a consider- 
able sum, if it had not been for a curst^l Sans- 
piamdre-vole that swept the whole table. 'J'hat 
lady Weldon has siieli luck, if I were superstitious 
1 should forswear playing with her; for I never 
placed with her hut I cheated, nor ever played with 
her but 1 lost. 

Mod. ’riien, without being v'ery superstitious, 1 
think you may suspect that she cheats too. 

Mrs, M, Did 1 not know t he other company ; for 
the very worst of quadrille is, one cannot cheat with- 
out a partner. The division of a booty gives one 
more pain than the winning it can pleasure. I am 
to make up accounts to-morrow with Mrs. Sharp- 
ring, but where to get the money I know not, unlesi 
you have it, child. 

Mod. 1 have it! I wanted to borrow some of you; 
unless you can raise me live hundred pounds by to- 
morrow night, I shall be in a fair way to go to jail 
the next morning. 

Mrs. M, If the whole happiness of my life de- 
pended on it, I could not get the tenth part. 

Mod. You do not manage lord Richly right. Men 
will give anything to a woman they are fond of, 

Mrs. M. But not to a woman whom they were 
fond of. The decay of loril Hichly's passion is too 
apparent for you not to have observed it. He visits 
me seldom ; and I am afraid, should I ask a favour 
of liim, it might break off our acquaintance. 

Mod. Then I see no reason for your acquaintance 
— he dances no longer at my house if he will not 
jiay the music. But hold, I have a thought eoino 
into my head may oblige him to it, and make better 
music for us than you imagine. 

Mrs. M. What is it 1 

Mod. Suppose I procured witnesses of his fami- 
liarity with you, I should recover swingeing damages. 

Mrs. M. But then my reputsUion — 

Mod. Fooh ! you will have enough to gild it ; 
never fear your reputation while you are rich, for 
gold in this world covers as many sins as cliarity in 
the next : so that, get a great deal and give away a 
little, and you secure your happiness iu both. Be- 
sides, in tMs case, all the scandal falls on the hus- 
band. 

Mrs, M. Oh no! I shall be no more visited. 
Farewell, dear quadrille, dear, dear, Saiis-prendre- 
volc, and luatadores. 

Mod. You will 1)0 forced to quit these pleasures 
otherwise; for your companions in ’em will quit 
you the very moment they apprehend our sinking 
fortune. You will find that wealth has a surer in- 
terest to introduce roguery into company ^hail virtue 
to introduce poverty. 

Mrs. 3A. You will never persuade me : my ropu* 
latioii is dearer lo me than iny life- 

3n2 
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Mod, Very strange ! that a woman who mado so 
little scruple of sacriticiug the substance of her 
rirtue should make so much of parting with the 
shadow of it. 

Mrs, M, 'Tis the shadow only tliat is valuable. 
Reputation is the soul of virtue. 

Mod. So far, indeed, that it survives long after the 
body is dead — though to me virtue has appeared 
nothing more than a sound, and reputation is its 
echo. Is there not more charm in the chink of a 
thousand guineas than in ten tliousand praises 1 
But what need more arguments 1 As 1 have been 
contented to wear horns lor your pleasure, it is but 
reasonable you should let me show them for my 
profit. 

Mrs, M, If my pleasures, Mr. Modern, had been 
your only inducement, you would have acted another 
part. How have you maintained your figure in the 
world since your losses in the South Sea and others? 
And do you upbraid me with the crimes which you 
yourself have licensed — have lived by? 

Mod, Had I followed my own inclinations I had 
retired; and, instead of supporting these extrava- 
gances by such methods, liad reduced my pleasures 
to my fortune. 'Twas you, madam, who, by your 
unbridled pride and vanity, ran me into debt; and 
then I gave up your person to sc'cure my own. 

Mrs, M, Ha! have I secured thy worthless person 
at the expense of mine? No, wretch, ’tis at the 
price of thy shame I have purchased pleasures. 
Why, why do I say thy shame? The mean, the 
groveling animal, wht)in any fear could force to ren- 
der up the honour of his wife, must be above the 
fear of shame. Did I not come unblemished to 
thee? Was not my life unspotted as my fame till 
at thy base intreaties I gave up iny innocence? 
Oh ! that I ^^ad sooner seen thee starve in prison, 
which yet I will, ere thou shalt reap the fruits of 
my misfortunes. No, I will publish thy dishonour 
to the world. 

Mod, Nay, hut, my dear— 

Mrs, M. Despicable monster ! 

Mod. But, child, hearken to reason. 

Mrs. M. Never, never. 

Mod, I own myself in the wrong. I ask ten 
thousand pardons. I will submit to any punishment. 

Mrs. M. To upbraid me with — 

Mod. My dear, I am in tlie wrong, I say ; I never 
will be guilty of the like again. [to myself. 

Mrs. M. Leave me awhile, perhaps I may come 

Mod. My dear, I am obedient. Sure, tht; grand 
seignior has no slave equal to a contented cuckold, 

SCENE y. — Mks. Modeiin, alone. 

Mrs, M. What shall I do? Money must be 
raised — but how? Is there on earth a person that 
would lend me twenty guineas? I have lost Gay- 
wit’s heart too long to expect anything there ; nor 
would my love ever suffer me to ask him. Ha! 
Bcllamant perhaps may do it ; he is generous, and I 
believe he loves me. I will try him, however. 
What wretched shifts are they obliged to make use 
of who would support the appearance of a fortune 
which they have not. 

SCENE yi.~-’T}ie street before L, Richlv’s door. 

Merit. That is the door I must attack ; and I have 
attacked a city with less reluctance. There is more 
hardship in one hour’s base solicitation at a levee 
than in a whole campaign, 

SCENE VII.— Captain Merit, Porter. 

Merit* lioes my lord Richly see company this 
morning 1 

Port, Sir, I cannot tell yet whether he does or no. 


Merit, Nay, I have seen several gentlemen go In. 

Port, I know not whom you may see go in. 1 
suppose they have business with his lordship, I 
hope you will give my lord leave to be at home to 
whom he pleases. 

Merit. If business be a passport to his lordship, I 
have business with him of consequence. 

P(.irt, Sir, I shall tell him of it. 

Merit, Sir, I shall be obliged to you to tell him 
now. [knew you. 

Port, I cannot xarry any message now, unless I 

Merit. Why, don’t you know me — that my name 
is Merit? 

Port. Sir, here arc so many gentlemen come 
every day, tliat, unless I have often new tokens to 
remember 'cm, by it is impossiblev Stand by there ; 
room for my Lord Lazy. — [L. Lazy crosses in a chair, 

SCENE VIII. — Captain Merit, Captain Brave- 
more, from the house. 

Brave, Merit, good-morrow ; what important af- 
fair can have sent you hither, whom I know to shun 
the houses of the great as much as virtue does? 

Merit. Or as much as they do poverty ; for I 
have not been able to advance farther than you see 
me. ’Sdeath, I have mounted a breach against an 
armed file of the enemy, and yet a single porter has 
denied me entrance at tiiat door. You, I sec, have 
speeded better. 

Brave, Ha, ha, ha! thou errant man of war. — 
Hark'ye, friend, there is but one key to all the 
great men’s houses in town. 

Merit. Is it not enough to cringe to power, but 
we must do the same to the servants of power ? 

Brave. Sir, the servants of a great man are all 
great men. Would you get within their doors you 
must bow to tlie porter and fee him too. Then, to 
go farther, yon must pay your devoirs to his gentle- 
man ; and, after you have bowed for about half an 
hour to his whole family, at last you may get a bow 
from himself. 

Merit. Damnation! I'd sooner he a galley- 
slave. Shall I, who have spent my youth and health 
in my eountry’s service, be forced, by such mean 
vassalage, to defend my old age from cold and 
hunger, while every painted butterfiy wantons in 
the sunshine? [Col. Courtly crosws.] ’Sdeath, 
there 's a fellow now ; that fellow's father was a 
pimp ; his motlier, she turned bawd ; and his sister 
turned whore : you see the consequence. How 
happy is that country where pimping and whorizig 
are esteemed public services, and where grandeur 
and the gallows lie on the same rood ! 

Brave. Hut, leaving off railing, what is your bu- 
siness with his lordship? 

Merit. There is a company vacant in Colonel 
Favourite’s regiment, which, by his lordship’s in- 
terest, I hope to gain. [his lordship’s interest? 

Brave. Hut pray, by what do you hope to gain 

Merit. You know, Bravemore, I am little in- 
clined to boasting; but I think my- services may 
speak something for me. 

Brave. Faith, I’m afraid you will find them 
dumb ; or, if they do speak, it will be a language 
not understood by the great. Suppose you apply to 
his nephew, Mr, Gaywit ; his interest with my loi 
may be of service to you, , 

Merit. I have often seen him at Mr. Bellamant 8» 
and believe he would do anything to serve me. 

Brave. But the levee is begun by this. If yo 
please, I *11 introduce you to 't. 

Merit. What an abundance of poor wretches go 
the feeding the vanity of that leviathan one 
rogue ! 
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8CEN E IX, — Lord Richly at his house* 

Rich* H i, ha, ha I agreeable I Courtly, thou art 
the greatest droll upon earth ; you ’ll dine with me 1 
lord Lazy, will you make me happy too 1 

JSajsy. I '11 make myself so, my lord. 

Rich* Mr. Woodall, your servant; how long have 
you been in town I 

Wood* I cannot be particular ; I carry no al- 
manack about me, rny lord ; a week or a fortnight, 
perhaps ; too much time to lose at this seasc*n, when 
a man should be driving the foxes out of his t^ouiitry. 

Court* I hope you have brought your family to 
town : a parliament-man should always bring his 
wife w'ith him, that, if he docs not serve the public, 
she may. 

Rich. Now, I think familiarity with the wife of a 
senator shoiihl be made a breach of privilege. 

Court. Your lordship is in the right ; the person 
of his wife should be made as sacred as his own. 

Wood. Ay, the women would thank us damnably 
for such a vote ; and the colonel here is a very likely 
man to move it. 

Court. Not I ; for the women then would be as 
backward to be our yives as the tradesmen are now 
to be our creditors. 

Wood. To the fine gentlemen of ns, who lay out 
their small fortunes in extravagance, and tlieir slen- 
der stock of love on their wenches. I remember 
the time, when 1 was a young fellow, that men used 
to dress like men ; but now I meet with nothing but 
a parcel of toupet coxcombs, who plaster up their 
brains upon their periwigs. 

Rich. I protest thou art an errant wit, Woodall. 

Court. ()h, he’s one of the greatest wits of his 
county. 

Wood. I have one of the greatest estates of my 
county; and, by what I cun see, that entitles a man 
10 wit here as well as there. 

Merit* Mctliinks this rough spark is very free 
with his lordship. [To Bhavrmore. 

Brave. You must know this is a sort of polite 
bear-baiting. There is hardly a great man in town 
but what is fond of these sort of fellows, whom they 
take a delight in baiting with one or more hullbons. 
But now for your business. 

Rich. I shall see him this morning; you may de- 
pend on my speaking about it, [To a gentleman.] 
Captain Braveniore, 1 am glad to see you. 

Brave. My lord, here is a gentleman of distin- 
guished services ; if your lordship would recommend 
him to Colonel h^ivourite. 

Rich. Sir, I shall certainly do it. 

Merit. There being a company vacant, my lord ; 
my name is Merit. 

Rich. Mr. Merit, I shall be extremely glad to 
serve you ; sir John, your most obedient humble 
servant; Lazy, wdiat were you saying about Mr. 
Bellamant 1 

Lazy. We were talking, my lord, of his affair, 
which was heard in our house yeste'day. 

Rich. I am sorry I was not there. It went against 
him, I think. [deeply. 

Lazy* Yes, my lord, and I am afraid it affects him 

Coiirt, Undone, sir, quite undone. [woman! 

Rich* Upon my soul, Mrs. Bellamant 's a hi: 

Wood* Then I suppose, if her husband ’s undone, 
you '11 have her among you. 

Rich* Woodall, thouTt a liquorish dog. Thou 
would’st have the first snap. 

Wood, Not I ; none of your town ladies for me ; 
I always take leave of women from the time I come 
out of the country till I go back again. [again. 

L^y, Women! Pox on him! he means foxe 
Court* He knows no diffbrencc. 


Wood* Nor you either. But hark’ee ; I fancy it if 
safer riding after the one than the other. 

Court* Thy ideas are as gross as thy person. 

Rich. Hang him, sly rogue ! you never knew a 
fox-hunter that did not love a wench. 

Wood* No, nor a wench of any sense that did not 
love a fox-hunter. 

Rich* Modern, your servant. 

Mod* I would presume only to remind your 
lordship — 

Rich* Depend upon it I will remember you ; I 
hope your lady is well. 

Mod* Entirely at your service, my lord. 

Rich* I have a particular affair to communicate 
to her ; a secret that I cannot send by you ; you 
know all secrets are not proper to trust a husband 

W’ith. 

Mod* You do her too much honour, my lord ; I 
believe you will find her at home any time to- 
:lay. 

Rich. Faith, Modern, I know not whether thou 
art happier in thy temper or in thy wife. 

Mod. Uin, my lord! as for my v/ife, I believe she is 
as good as most wives ; I believe she is a virtuous 
woman ; that, I think, I may affirm of her. 

Rich. That thou m»y’st, I dare swear ; and tliat 
I as lirmly believe as tliou dost thjself • and, let me 
tell you, a virtuous woman is no common jewel in 
this age. But prithee, hast thou heard anything of 
Mr. Bellamant’s atfairs 1 

Mod. No more than that he has lost his cause, 
:ueh ho. seemed to expect the other night W’heu he 
was at my house. 

Rich. Then you are intimate 1 

Mod. He visits my wife pretty often, my lord. 

Rich* Mod(‘rn, you know I am your friend, and, 
now we are alone, let me advise you. Take care of 
Bellamant, take a particular care of Bellamant — he 
is prudent enough in liis amours to pass upon the 
w’orld for a constant husband, but I know him — L' 
know him — he is a dangerous man. 

Mod. My lord, you surprise me so that — 

Rich. I know you will excuse this freedom my 
friendship takes : but beware of Bellamant as you 
love your honour, 

Berv. My lord, the coach is at the door. 

Rich. IMy dear Modern, I see the great surprise 
you arc in, but you ’ll excuse my freedom. 

Mod. I am eternally obliged to your lordship — 
Rich. Your humble servant. 

Mod. I hope your lordship will pardon my free- 
dom, if after all these obligations 1 beg leave once 
more to remind you. 

Rich. Depenc! upon it I’ll take care of you. 
What a world of poor cliirnerical devils does a levee 
draw together ! All gaping for favours witliout the 
least capacity of making a return for them. 

But great men justly act by wdser rules ; 

A levee is the paradise of fools. 

ACT II. — SCENE I.— Mas. Bellamant’^ house* 
— Mrs. Bellamant, Emilia. 

Mrs. B. Bid John put up the coach. [ To a servant 
What think you now, Emilia I Has not this mom 
ing’s ramble given you a surfeit of the town t After 
all the nonsense and ill-nature we have heard to- 
<lay, would it grieve one to part with the place one 
is sure to hear ’em over again in t 
Emil* I am far from tli inking any of its pleasures 
worth too eager a wish, and the woman who has 
with her in the country the man she loves must be 
a very ridiculous creature to pine after #hc town. 

Mrs. B. And yet, my dear, I believe you know , 
there are such ridiculous creatures. 

Emil* I rather imagine they retire with t^e man 
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they should love, than him they do ; for a heart 
that is passionately fond of the pleasures here has 
rarely room for any other fondness. The town itself 
is the jifessioii of the greater part of our sex, but such 
I can never allow a just notion of love to. A woman 
that sincerely loves can know no happiness without, 
nor misery with, lier beloved object. 

Mrs. B, You talk feelingly, I protest ; I wish you 
don’t leave your heart behind you. Come, confess ; 
I hope I have deserved rather to be esteemed your 
confidant than your mother-in-law. 

Emil. Would it be a crime if it were sol But, if 
love be a crime, I am sure you cannot upbraid me 
with it. 

Mrs. B. Though, if it be a crime, I am sure you 
are guilty. Well, I ai)prove your choice, child. 

Emil. My choice ! excellent ! I carry liis picture 
in my eyes, I 8up])osc. 

Mrs. B. As sure as in your heart, rny dear. 

Emil. Nay, hut, dear madam, tell me whom you 
guess. 

Mrs B. Hush, here’s Mr. Bellainant. 

Enter Bellamant. 

Bella. So soon returned, iny dear! Sure you 
found nobody at home ! , 

Mrs. B. Oh, my dear! I have been in such an 
assembly of company, and so pulled to pieces with 
Impertinence and ill-nature. Welcome, welcome, 
the country ! for sure the world is so very had, 
those places are best where one has the least of it. 

Bella. 'What’s the matter 1 

Mrs. B. In short, I have been downright affronted. 

Bella, Who durst affront you t 

Mrs. B. A set of women that do everything but 
what they should do. In the first place, 1 was com- 
plimented with prude, for not being at the last 
masquerade; with dulness, for not entering into 
the taste of the town in some of its diversions. 
Then had my whole dress run over and disliked ; 
and to finish all, Mrs. Termagant told me I looked 
frightful, 

Bella, Not all the paint in Italy can give her half 
your beauty. 

Mrs. B. You are certairdy the most complaisant 
man in the world, and I the only wife who can re- 
tire home to he put in a good humour. Most hus- 
bands are like a plain-dealing looking-glass, which 
sullies all the compUments we have received abroad 
by assuring us we do not deserve ’em. 

[During this speech^ a serva?it dcUve7'S a 
letter to Bkllamant, which he rends, 

Emil. I believe tliougli, madam, that generally 
happens wheri they are not deserved ; for a woman 
of true beauty can never feel any dissatisfaction 
from the justice of her glass, nor she who has your 
worth, from the sincerity of her husband. 

Mrs. B, Your father seems discomposed. I wish 
there be no ill news in his letter. 

Bella. My dear, I have a favour to ask of you. 

Mrs. B. Say to command me. 

Bella. I gave you a bank-note of a hundred yes- 
terday — you must let me have it again. ^ 

Mrs, B. 1 am the luckiest creature in the world, 
that I did not pay away some of it this morning. 
Emilia, child, come with me. [Exit with Emilia. 

Bella. Excellent! unhappy woman ! How little 
doth she guess she fetches this money for a rival ! 
That is all the little merit I can boast towards her. 
To have contended, by the utmost civility and com- 
pliance with all her desires, and the utmost caution 
in the management of my amour, to disguise from 
her a secret that must have made her miserable. 
Let me read ooca more. 


"SiH, If y«Mi have, or over had, any valvio for me, send mo 
a hundred pounds this inurniiiK, or, to make ’em more wel 
come than the last of necessities can, bring iiiem yourself U»— 
yours, more than her own, •• IIillakia Modjshn.'’ 

Why, what a farces is human life ! How ridiculous 
is the pursuit of our desires, when the enjoyment 
of them is sure to beget new ones ! 

SCENE II. — Bellamant, Caitain Bellamant. 

Capt. B. Good morrow, sir. 

Bella. I supposes, sir, by the gaiety of your dress 
and your countenance, I may wish you joy of some- 
thing besides your father’s misfortunes, 

Capt. B. Would you have me go into mourning 
for your losses, sir ? 

Bella. You may mourn, sir : I am now iinahlo to 
support your extravagance any longer. My advice, 
iia}', my commands, have had no effect upon you, 
but necessity must; and your extravagance must 
fall of course, when it has nothing to support it. 

(-apt. B. I am surprised you should call the ex- 
penses of a gentleman extravagance, 

Bella. I am sorry yon think the expenses of a 
fool or fop the expenses of a gentleman ; and tlnU 
race-horses, cards, dice, ^vhores, and eininoidery, are 
necessary iiigrodiciits in tJiat amiable coiiiposiUoii. 

Capt. B. Failli, and they are so with tnost gen- 
tlemen of my acquaintance ; and, give me leave to 
tell you, sir, these are the (\ualifieation8 which re- 
commend a man to the best sort of people. Sup- 
pose I bail staid at the university, and follo\ved 
Greek and Latin, as you advised me — what acquaint- 
ance had I found at court 1 what bows had I received 
at an assembly or the opera 1 

Bella. And will you please to tell me, sir, what 
advantage you have received from these ‘1 Are you 
the wiser or the richer I What are you 1 Why, in 
your opinion, better dressed. Where else had be(‘ii 
that smart toiipet, that elegant sword-knot, thatcout 
covered with lace, and then with pow’der‘1 That 
ever Heaven should make me father to such a clrcsscd- 
up tlaw ! A creature who draws all his vanity from 
the gifts of tailors and periwig-makers! 

Capt, B. W'ould you not have your son dressed, 
sir ! 

Bella. Yes; and, if he can afford it, let him he 
sometimes fine ; but lot him dress like a man — not 
affect the woman in his habit or his gesture. 

Capt. B, If a man will keep good company, he 
must comply with the fashion. 

Bella. I w^ould no more comjdy with a ridiculous 
fashion than with a vicious one; nor wdth that which 
makes a man look like a monkey than that whicli 
makes him act like any otluu’ beast. 

(Jn 2 )t. B. l.ord, sir! you arc grown strangely 
un polite. 

Bella.. I shall not give mysedf any further trouble 
with you ; but, since all my endeavours have proved 
ineffectual, leave you to the bent of your own incli- 
nations, But I must desire you to send me no 
more bills : 1 assure you 1 shall not answer theni^ 
you must live on your commission. This last mis- 
fortune has made it impossible that I should add one 
farthing to your income. 

Capt. B. 1 have an affair in my view which may 
add to it. Sir, I wish you good -morrow. When a 
father and son must not talk of money-matters, I 
cannot see what they have to do together, 

SCENE HI.— Bellamant, Mus. Bellamant, 
Emilia. 

Mrs. B. Here is the bill, my dear. 

Bella. You shall be repaid in a day or two. 

Mrs. B. I saw your son ]iart hastily from you as 
I came in ; I hope you have not been angry with nun 
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BeUa* Why will you ever intermeddle between ua 1 

Mrs. B. I hope you will pardon an intercession, 
my dear, for a son-in-law, which I should not be 
guilty of for a son of my own. 

SCENE IV. — Gaywit, Bellamant, Mrs. Bella- 
MANT, Emilia. 

Gay. Bellamant, good-morrow — ladies, your hum- 
ble servant. 

Bella. Servant, Mr. Gay wit, I thought your time 
had been so employed that you had forgot your 
friends. 

Gay. I ought to excuse so long an absence, but, 
as Bellamant knows that it must give myself the 
gri'atest pain, he will impute it to business. 

Bella. Did 1 not also know that two d.iya of thy 
life were ncvt?r given to business yet. 

Gay. Not what the grave world call so, I confess; 
but of what the gay world allow that name to, no 
hands u ere ever fuller. 

Bella. You have been making love to some new 
mistress, I aupi)ose. 

Gay. Vie, it is only husbands make a business of 
love — to us ’tis but an amusement. 

Mrs. B. Yevy finft! and to my face too! 

Gay, Mr. Bellamnut, madam, is so known an ox- ! 
ception to the general mode of husbands, that what 
is thrown on them cannot alfeet one of bo celebrated 
a constancy. 

Mrs. B. That's a virtue he may be celebrated for, 
without much envy. 

Gay. He will be envied by all men for the cause 
of that constancy. Were such wives as Mrs. Bella- 
manl less scarce, such husbands as my friend would 
be mor(‘ eonimon. 

JUmil. You are always throwing the fault on ns. 

Mrs, B. It is commonly in us, either in our choice 
of our husband or our behaviour to them. No woman 
who married a man of perfect sense was ever unhappy 
hut from her own folly. [Knock here. 

Gay. [lookiny out of the tcindow.] Ha! a very 
worthy unele of mine, my lord Richly. 

Bella. You’ll excuse me if 1 am uot at home. 

Gay. Fie! to deny yourself to him would be un- 
precedented. 

]iella. I assure you no— for I have ofti-n done it. 

Gay. Then I believe you are the only man in 
town that has. But it is too late ; I hear him on 
the stairs. 

Mrs. B. Come, Emilia, we’ll leave the gentlemen 
to their entertainment ; I have been surfeited with 
it already. 

SCENE V. — Loud Rim T.Y, Gaywit, Beu.amant. 

Ilwh. Dear Bellamant, I am your most obedient 
servant. I am come to ask you ten thousand par- 
dons that my affairs prevented my attendance the 
day your cause came on. It might have been in my 
power to have served you beyond my single vote. 

Bella. I am obliged to your lordship ; but, as I 
have great reason to be satisried with the justice of 
your honourable house, I arn contented. 

Jlieh. I hope the loss was not considerable. 

Bella. I thought your lordship had heard. 

Rich. I think I was told twenty thousand pound ; 
hut that’s a trifle. A small retrenchment in one’s 
expenses — two or three dozen suits the less, and 
two or three dozen fewer women in the year, will 
soon reimburse you. 

Bella. My loss is not equal to what your lordship 
intimates ; nor can I complain of a fortune still 
large enough to retire into tlic country with. 

Rich, Nay, dear Bellamant, we must not lose you 
so. Have you no friend that could favour you with 


lome comfortable snug employment of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred per annum t 

Gay, Your lordship is the properest person in the 
world. 0 

Rich. "Who, It I am sure no mortal would do 
half so much to serve dear Jack Bellamant as myself 
— but I have no interest in the least. 

Bella, I am obliged to the good offices of my 
friend, hut I assure your lordship I have no inten- 
tion that way. Beside, I have lived long enough in 
the world to see that necessity is a bad recommend- 
ation to favours of that kind, which as seldom fall 
those w'ho really want them as to those who really 
deserve them. 

Rkk. I can't help saying those things are not 
easily obtained — I heartily wish I could serve you 
in anything. It gives me a great deal of uneasiness 
that my power is not equal to my desire. Damn it ! 

I must turn this discourse, or he'll never have done 
with it. Oh, Bellamant, have you heard of the new 
^pera of Mr. Ciainbo 1 
Gay. What's the name of itl 
Rich. It wdll be called the “ Humours of Bed- 
lam,” I have read it, and it is a most surprising 
fine performance. It has not one syllable of sense 
'll it irorn the first pa^’c to the last. 

Gay. It must certainly take. 

Rich. Sir, it sluill take if I have interest enough 
to support it. I hate your dull Avriturs of the late 
reigns. The design of a play is to make you laugh ; 
and who can laugh at sense ‘I 

Gay. I think, my lord, Ave have improved on the 
Italians. They Avanted only sense — Ave have neither 
sense nor music. 

Rich. I hate all music but a jig. 

Gay. I don’t think it Avould be an ill project, my 
lord, to turn the best of our tragedies and comedies 
into operas. 

Rich. And, instead of a company of players, I 
would have a company of tumblers and ballad- 
jingers. 

Bella. Why, fiiith, I believe it Avill come to that 
soon, unless some sturdy critic should oppose it. 

Rich. No critic shall oppose it. It Avould be Aery 
fine, truly, if men of quality AA’ere confined in their 
taste ; we should be rarely diverted if a set of 
pedants were to license all our diversions ; the stage 
then Avould be as dull as a country ])ulpit. 

Gay. And the boxes in Drury-laiie as enijily as 
the galleries in St. James’s, 

Bella. Like eiioiigli ; for religion and common 
sense are in a fair Avay to be banished out of the 
Avorld together. 

Rich. Lot them go, egad. 

Bella, This is, I believe, the only age that has 
scorned a pretence to religion. [hyTiocrisy, 

Rich. Then it is the only age that hath scorned 
Bella, Rather, that hypocrisy is the only hypo- 
crisy it Avaiits. You shall Ikia'c a known rascal set 
up for honour— a fool for Avit— and yonr professed 
dear bosom-fiiAV'ning friend, Avho, though he walloAV 
in wealth, Avoiild refuse you ttm guineas to preserve 
you from ruin, shall lose a hundred times that sum 
at cards to ruin your Avife. 

Rich. There, dear Jack Bellamant is the hap- 
piest man in the world by possessing a wife whom a 
thousand times that sum Avould have no effect on. 

Bella. I look upon myself equally happy, my lord, 
in having no such friend as Avould tempt her. 

Rich. That thou liast not I dare swear; but I 
thank you for putting me in mind of it. I must en- 
gage her in my author's cause, for I Iftiow her judg- 
ment has a greaf. SAvay. • 

Bella. As our stay Avill be so short in town, she 
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c«n do you no serrice ; besides, 1 have heard her 
detest partiality in those affairs — you would never 
persuade her to give a vote contrary to her opinion. 

Ric^^iUetest partiality ! ha, ha, ha ! I have heard 

lady declare for doing justice to a play, and con- 
demn it the very next minute, though I knew she 
nad neither seen nor read it. Those things are en- 
tirely guided by favour. 

Gay, Nay, I see no reason to fix the scandal on 
ihe ladies: party and prejudice have the same domi- 
nion over us. Ask a man’s character of one of his 
party, and you shall hear he is one of the worthiest, 
honestest fellows in Christendom ; ask it of one of 
the opposite party, and you shall find him as worth- 
less good-for-nothing a dog as ever was hanged. 

Bella. So that a man must labour very hard to 
get a general ‘good reputation or a general bad one. 

Rich, Well, since you allow so much, you will 
give me leave to tempt Mrs. Bellamant, 

Bella, With all my heart, my lord. 

Gay, Tliou art a well-bred husband, indeed, to 
give another leave to tempt your wife. 

Bella, I should have been a very ill-bred one to 
have denied it. Who’s there 1 

Enter Servant. 

Rich. If I had said more hc^ had granted it rather 
than have lost my favour. Poverty makes as many 
cuckolds as it does thieves. 

Bella. Wait on my lord Richly to your mistress’s 
'^apartment — I am your most obedient servant. 

SCENE VI. — Gaywit, Bellamant. 

Gay, I find you are resolved to make your wife 
share your misfortunes. It would have been civil to 
have given her the choice of not being at home. 

Bella. I wanted to be alone with you — besides, 
women have a liberty of sending away an imper- 
tinent visitant, which we have not. 

Gay, Ay, and a way of entertaining visitants too 
which we have not ; and he is a visitant not easily 
sent away I assure yon. I have known him receive 
very vigorous rebuffs without retreating. 

Bella, You talk as if you suspcctetl his making 
love to my wife. 

Gay. He does so to every woman he sees ; neither 
the strictest friendship professed to her husband, nor 
the best reputation on her own side, can presiTve 
iny woman he likes from his attacks : for he is ar- 
rived at a happy way of regarding all the rest of 
mankind as his tenants, and thinks, because he pos- 
sesses more than they, he is entitled to whatever 
they possess. 

Bella. Insolent vanity! I wonder the spirit of 
mankind has not long since crushed the tyranny of 
such lordly wolves ; yet, believe me, Gaywit, there 
generally goes a great desil of affectation to compose 
this voluptuous man. He oftener injures women in 
their fame than in their persons. This attVetation 
of variety discovers a sickly ajipetite ; and many 
mistresses, like many dishes, are often sent away 
untasted. [a lady’s fame. 

Gay. A very innocent affectation, truly, to destroy 

Bella. Why, ay, for we are come to an age wherein 
a woman may live very comfortably without it : as 
long as the husband is content with his infamy, the 
wife escapes hers. 

Gay, And 1 am mistaken if many husbands in 
this town do not live very comfortably by being con- 
tent with their infamy ; nay, by being promoters of 
it. It is a modern trade, unknown tu our ancestors, 
— a modem bubble, wliich seems to be in a rising 
condition at frresent. 

t Bella. It is a ttock-jobbing age, everything has its 
price ; marviage ii traffic throughout ; as most of us 


bargain to be husbands, so some of us bargain to be 
cuckolds ; and he would be us much laughed at who 
preferred his love to his interest at this end of the 
town, as he who preferred his honesty to his interest 
at the other. 

Gay. You, Bellamant, have had boldness enough, 
in contradiction to this general opinion, to choose a 
woman for her sense and virtues. I wish it were 
in my power to follow your example — but — 

Bella. But the opinion of the world, dear boy. 
Gay. No, my good forefathers have chosen a wife 
for me. I am obliged by the settlement of lord 
Richly’s estate to marry lady Charlotte. 

Bella, How! [hered, I assure you. 

Gay. The estate will descend to me so encum- 
Bella. 1 thought it had not been in lord Richly’s 
power to have cut off the entail. 

Gay. Not if 1 marry lady Charlotte. 

Bella. I think you are happy in being engaged to 
no more disagreeable woman. 

Gay. Lady Charlotte is, indeed, pretty ; hut, were 
she everything a lover could wish, or even imagine, 
there is a woman, my friend — 

Bella. Nay, if you are in love with anotlier, 1 pity 
Gay, Did’ St thou know how^ I love, you would 
pity me : but did’st thou know whom — could’st thou 
look upon her with eyes like mine — could’st tliou 
behold beauty, wit, sense, good-nature, contending 
which should adorn her most ! — 

Bella. Poor Gaywit ! thou art gone indeed. 

Gay. But, I suppose, the ladies have by this dis- 
charged their visitant. Now, if you please, w e wili 
attend them. 

Bella, You will excuse me if I leave you witli 
them ; wliich I wili not do unless you promise 1 
shall find you at iny return. 

Gay, I intend to dedicate the day to your family ; 
so dispose of me as you please. 

SCENE VII. — Mrs. Modf.rn*^ House, — Lord 
Richly, Mrs. Modern. 

Mrs. M, I think I ought to blame your unkind - 

ness 1 have not seen you so long. 

Rich, Do you think a week so long t 
Idrs. M. Once you would liavc thought so. 

Rich. Why, truly, hours in the spring of love are 
something shorter than they arc in the winter. 

Mrs. M. Barbarous man ! do you insult me after 
what I have done for you 1 

Rich. I fancy those favours have been reciprocal, 
Mrs. M, Have 1 not given you up my virtue 1 
Rich. And have I not paid for your virtue, madam 1 
I am sure I am 1500/. out of pocket, which, in my 
way of counting, is fourteen more than any woman’s 
virtue is worth ; in short, our amour is at an end, 
for 1 am in pursuit of another mistress. 

Mrs, M, Why do you come to torment me with her! 
Rich. Why, I would liave you act like other pru- 
dent women in a lower station ; when you can please 
no longer with your own person, e’en do it with 
other people’s. 

Mrs. M, Monster! insupportable! 

Rich. You may rave, madam, but if you will m/t 
do me a favour, there are wiser people enow will.^ 

I fixed on you out of a particular regard to you ; for 
I think, when a man is to lay out his money he is 
always to do it with his friends. 

Mrs. M. I’ll bear it no longer. {Goinff. 

Rich. Nor I. [Gotny. 

Mrs, M. Stay, my lord ; can you be so cruel 1 
Rich, Pshaw! [Going 

Mrs, M, Oh! stay! stay! — you know my neces- 
sities. 

Rich. And I think I propose a very good cure lor 
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Mrt, M, Lend me a hundred guineas. 

Rich, I will do more. 

Mrs. M. Generous creature ! 

Rich, ril give you — twenty. 

Mrs. M, Do you jest with my necessity 1 
Rich, Lookee, madam ; if you will do a good- 
natured thing for me, 1 will oblige you in return, as 
I promised you before, and I think that very goo<l 
payment. [least. 

Mrs, M. Pray, my lord, use me with decency at 
Rich. Why should we use more decency to an old 
acquaintance than you ladies do to a new lover, and 
l\ave more reason for so doing 1 You often belie your 
hearts when you use us ill. In using you so we fol- 
low the dictates of our natures. 

Enter Servant, vho delivers a letter to Mns. Modern. 
Mrs. M, Ha! it is Bellamant's hand — and the 
' note that I desired — This is lucky indeed ! 

SCENE VIII. — Lord Richly, Gaywit, Emilia, 
La. Charlotte, Capt. Bellamant, Mrs. Modern. 
Rich, So ! here’s an tuid of my business for the 
present, I find. 

Chari. Oh, dear Modern 1 I am heartily glad to 
sec you are alive ; fo^ you must know I thought it 
impossible for any one to be alive, and not to be at 
the rehearsal of the new opera. 

Capt. B. How can you be surprised at one of 
no taste, lady Charlotte 1 
Mrs. M. I suppose it was very full. 

Chari. Oh ! everybody was there — all the world. 
Gay. How can that bo, lady Charlotte, when so 
considerable a part as Mrs. Modern was wantingt 
Mrs, M, Civil creature! when will you ssiy such a 
Capt. B. When I am as dull, madam. [thing 1 
Rich. Very true! no one makes a compliment but 
tliose that want wit for satire. 

Gay. Right, my lord. It is as great a sign of 
want of wit to say a good-natured thing as want of 
sense to do one. 

Chari. Oh ! I would not say a good-natured thing 
^or the world. Captain Ihdlamant, did you ever hear 
me say a good-natured thing in your life? 

Gay, But, I am afraid, lady Charlotte, though wit 
be a sign of ill-nature, ill-nature is not always a sign 
of wit. 

Chari. I’ll give you leave to say anything, after 
what I have said this morning. Oh ! dear JSlodcrn, 
I wish you had seen Emilia’s dressing-box ! such 
japanning — he! he! he! — she hath varnished over 
a windmill ten several times before she discovered 
she had placed the wrong side upwards. 

Mrs. M. I have had just such another misfortune. 
I have laid out thirty pounds on a chest, and now 
I dislike it of all things. 

Chari. Oh ! my dear, I do not like one thing in 
twenty that I do myself. 

Emil. You are the only person that dislikes, I 
dare say, lady (’harlotte. 

Chari. Oh, you flattering creature ! I wish you 
could bring my papa to your opinion. He says I 
throw away more money in work than in play. 

Mrs, M, But you liavo not heard half ray misfor- 
tune ; for wlien I sent my chest to be sold, what do 
you think I was offered for my thirty pounds’ worth 
of work t 

Chari. I don’t know ; fifty guineas, perhaps. 

Mrs. M. Twenty shillings, as I live ! 

Chari, Oh, intolerable ! Oh, insufferable ! 

Capt. B. But are we to have no hazard this morn- 
^ [say you 1 

Mrs. M. With all my heart — ^lord Richly, what 
Rich. My vote always goes with the majority, 
madam. 


Mrs. M. Come, then, the shrine is within; and yoa 
that will offer at it, follow me. 

SCENE IX.— Gaywit, Emilia. ^ 

Emil. Mr. Gaywit, are you no gamester? 

Gay. No, madam; when I play, ’tis the utmost 
stretch of my complaisance. 

Einil, I am glad I can find one who is as great 
an enemy to play as myself ; for, I assure you, we 
are both of the same opinion. 

Gay. 1 wish we were so in everything. 

Emil. Sir! 

Gay. I say, madam, I wish all my opinions were 
as well seconded ; and yet, methinks, I would not 
have your thoughts the same with mine. 

Why so, pray? 

Gay. Because you must have then many an un- 
happy hour, which that you may ever avoid will be 
still my heartiest prayer. 

Emil. I am obliged to you, sir. 

Gay. Indeed you are not. It is a self-interested 
wish : for, believe me, to see the least affliction at- 
tend you would give this breast the greatest agony 
it is capable of feeling. [not what to call it. 

Emil. Nay, this is so extravagant a flight, I know 

Gay. Nor I — call iUa just admiration of the high- 
est worth, call it the tenderest friendship if you 
please ; though much I fear it merits the sweetest, 
softest name that can he given to any of our passions. 
If there be a passion pure without allay, as tender 
and soft, as violent and strong, you cannot sure 
miscall it by that name. 

Emil. You grow now too philosophical for me to 
understand you : besides, you would, 1 am sure, he 
best umlerstood ironically ; for who can believe any. 
thing of Mr. Gaywit, when he hath asserted that he 
is unhappy ? 

Gay. Nay, I will leave my case to your own de- 
termination when you know it. Suppose me obliged 
to marry the woman I don’t like, deharied for ever 
from her I love, I doat on, the delight of my eyes, 
the joy of my heart. Suppose me obliged to forsake 
her and marry — another. 

Emil. But I cannot suppose you obliged to that. 

Gay. Were it not an impertinent trouble, 1 could 
convince you. 

Emil. I know not why I may not be excused a 
little concern for one who hath expressed so much 
for me. 

Gay. Then, madam, the settlement of my whole 
fortune obliges me to marry lady Charlotte Gaywit. 

Emil. How! — ^hut suppose the refusal were on 
lady Charlotte's side ? 

Gay, That is my only hope. [grounded. 

Emil. And I can assure you your hope is not ill 

Gay. I know she hath expressed sonic dislike to 
me ; but she is a woman of that sort, that it is as 
difficult to be certain of her dislike as her affection, 
and whom the prospect of gramlcur would easily 
make obedient to her father’s commands. 

Emil. Well, if you areuinccre, I pity you heartily. 

Gay. And if you are sincere, I never knew hap- 
piness till this dear moment. 

SCENE X. — Gaywit, Emilia, Lord Richly, Mrs. 

Modern, Lady Charlotte, Captain Bellamant. 

Mrs. 3/. Victoria! Victoria! 

Capt. B. Stripped, by J upitcr ! [a devn. 

C^irl, Eleven mains together ; Modem, you are 

Emil. What’s the matter, lady Charlotte? 

Chari. Oh, my dear, you never saw the like — 
Modern has held in nine thousand lAains in on< 
hand, and won all the world. 

Gay. She has always great luck at hazard. 
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Uxch, Surprising to-day, upon my word. 

Mrs. M. Surprising to me, for it is the first suc- 
cess I have had this month ; and I am sure my 
quadrille makes every one a sufficient amends for 
my hazard. 

Rich. You are one of those whose winning no- 
body ever he.ara of, or whose losing no one ever saw, 
Capt, B. But you forgot the auction, lady Char- 
lotte. [am ruined and undone t 

CharL What have* I to do with an auction, that 
Gay. As much as many that arc undone ; hid out 
of whim, in order to raise the price, and ruin others. 
Or, if the hammer should fall upon you before you 
expect it, take a sudden dislike to tlie goods, or dis- 
pute your own words, and leave them upon the hands 
of the seller. 

Mrs. M. How polite is that now ! Gay wit will 
grow shortly as well-bred as Madcap. 

Capt. B. We shall have him there too, and he is 
the life of an auction. 

Chari, Oh! the most agrecahlc creature in the 
world — ^lie has more wit tliaii anybody ; be has made 
me laugh live liundred hours together. Emilia, we 
will just call there, and then I’ll set you down at 
Emil. Bet us but just call then. [home. 

Chari. That caution is admkable from you, when 
you know 1 never stay above six minutes anywhere. 
Well, you never will reform. [by four. 

Rich. I desire, Charlotte, you wo\dd be at home 
Chari. I shall very easily, my lord ; for I have 
not above fourteen or fifteen places to call at. Come, 
dear creature, let us go, for I have more business 
than half the world upon my hands, and I must 
positively call at the auction. 

Gay. Where you have no business, it seems. 

Chari. Impertinent ! Modem, your servant. 
SCENE XI, — Lord Richly, Mrs. Modern, 
Rich. I only waited till you were alone, madam, 
to renew my business. 

Mrs, M. If you intend to renew your iynperti- 
nence, I wish you would omit both. 

Rich, So, I find I have; iny work to do over again. 
Mrs. M. But if you i)loase, rny lord, to truce with 
your proposals, and let i)iquet be the word. 

Rich. So you have taken money out of my daugh- 
ter’s hands to put it into ininel 

Mrs. M. Be not confident — I have been too hard 
for you before now. 

Rich. Well, and, without a comjiliment, I know 
none whom 1 would sooner lose to than yourself; 
for to any one who loves play as well as you, and 
plays as ill, the money we lose, by a surprising ill 
fortune, is only lent. 

Mrs. M. Methinks, my lord, you should be fearful 
of deterring me by this plain dealing. 

Rkh. I am better acquainted with your sox. It 
is as impossible to persuade a woman that she plays 
ill as that she looks ill. The one may make her tear 
her cards, and the other break her looking-glass. 

Her want nF skill for wanj of luck must puss. 

As want of beauty’s owing to hor glass. 

ACT III. SCENE I. — Lord Richly, Mrs. Modern. 
Mrs. M, Can you be so cruel ! 

Rich. Ridiculous ! you might as well ask me for 
my whole estate ; I am sure I would as soon give it 
you. 

Mrs. M. An everlasting curse attend the cards ! 
to be repiqned from forty, when I played but for 
five ; my lord, I belive you a cheat. 

Rich. At vour service, madam — when you have 
more mone^J if you will honour me with notice, I 
• will bo ready to receive it. [guineas. 

Mrs. Stay; viy lord— give me the twenty 


Rlch. On my conditions, 

Mrs. M. Any conditions. 

Rich. Then you must contrive, someway orotlier, 
a meeting between me and Mrs, Bellamant at your 
Mrs. M. Mrs. Bellamant ! [house. 

Rich. Why do you start at that name ! 

Mrs. M. She has the reputation of the strictest 
virtue of any woman in town. 

Rich. Virtue! ha, ha, ha! so have you, and so 
have several of my acijuaiiitance ; there are as few 
women who have not the reputation of virtue as 
that have the thing itself. [her here? 

Mrs. M. And what do you propose by meeting 
Rich. 1 am too civil to tell you plainly what 1 
propose ; though by your question one would imagine 
you expected it. [civility, my lord. 

Mrs. M. I expect anything from you, rather than 
Rich. Madam, it will he your own fault, if I am 
not civil to you. Do this for me, ami I ’ll deny you 
nothing. 

Mrs. M. There is one thing which tempts me more 
than your gold, which is the ex])ectatiou of seeing 
you desert her, as you have done me. 

Rich. Which is a pleasure you ’ll certainly have; 
and the sooner you compass lAy wishes, tin* sooner 
you may triumph in your own : nay, there is a third 
motive will charm thee, my dear Hillaria, more than 
the other two. When 1 have laid this passion, 
which hath abated that for you, I may return to }our 
arms with all my former fondness. 

Mrs. M. Excuse my incredulity, my lord ; for, 
though love can change its object, it can never return 
to the same again. 

Rich. I may convince you of the contrary — but to 
our business ; fortune has declared on our side already 
by sending Bellamant hither; cultivate an acquainl- 
ance with him, and you cannot avoid being acquainted 
with his wife. She is the perfect shadow of her hus- 
band ; they are as inseparable us lady Coquette and 
her lap-dog. 

Mrs. M. Yea, or as her ladyship and her imperli- 
nence ; or her lap-dog and his smell. Well, it is to 
me surprising how women of fashion can carry hus- 
bands, children, and lap-dogs about with them ; 
three things I never could be fond of. 

Rich. If the ladies were i.ot fonder of their lap- 
dogs than of their husbands, \vt“ should haveno more 
dogs in St. James’s parish than there are lions at 
the Tower. 

Mrs. M. It is uncommon bravery in you to single 
out the woiuuii who is reputed to be the fondest of 
her husl^and. 

Rich. She that is fond of one man may bo fond 
of another. Fondness in a woman’s temper, like 
the love of play, may prefer one man and one game, 
but will incline her to try more, especially when she 
expects greater profit, and there, I am sure, I am 
superior to my rival : if flattery will allure her, or riches 
tempt her, she shall be mine ; and those are the two 
great gates by which the devil enters the heart of 
womankind. Pshaw! He here! 

SCEN E II. Lord Richly, Modern, Mrs. Modern. 

Mod. I am your lordship’s most obedient huin')le 
servant. 

Rich. Have you seen this new opera, madam 1 
Mrs. M. I have heard vast commendations of it; 
but I cannot bear an opera now poor La Dovi’s gone. 
Rich. Nor I, after poor A la Fama. 

Mrs. M. Oh ! Cara la Dovi ! I protest I have often 
resolved to follow her into Italy. - 

Rich. You will allow A la Fama’s voice, I hope > 
Mrs, M. But the mien of La Dovi ! then her judij- 
ment in singing! the moment she entered the stage 
1 have wislicd myself all eyes. 
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Bich, And the moment A la Fama aung I have 
wished myself all ears. 

Mud. 1 find I am no desired part of this com- 
pany. I hope your lordship will pardon me ; busi- 
ness of the greatest consequence requiring my at- 
tendance prevents my waiting on your lordship 
accoriling to my desires. 

SCENE HI.-— Loan Richly, Mas. Modern. 

Rich. This unseasonable interruption has quite 
cut the thread of rny design. Pox on him ! a hu»- 
baiqj, like the fool in a play, is of no use but to 
cause confusion, 

Mrs. M. Y ou would have an opportunity at iny 
house, and to procure it I must be acquainted Avith 
Mrs. Bellamant ; now, there is a lucky accident 
which you are not apprised of — ^Ir. Bellamant is an 
humble servant of mine. 

Rich. Tliat is lucky, indeed ! could we give her 
a cause of suspicion that way, it Avere a lively pros- 
pect of my success — as p(‘rsuading a thief that his 
companion is false is the surest Avay to make him so. 

Mrs. M. A very pretty oonqiarison of your lord- 
ship’s betAveeii the tAVo states. 

Enter SerA'ant. 

S>erv. Madam, Mr. Bcllamant desires to know if 
your ladyship is at liome. 

Mrs. M, 1 am. Bring him into the dining-room. 
lUch. Thou dear creature, let me but succeed in 
tills affair Pll give thee millions. 

Mrs. M. More gold and feAvor promises, my lord. 
Rich. An hundred guineas shall be the price of 
our first intervieAV. 

Mrs. M, Be punctual and be confident. Go out 
the back Avay, that he may not see you. 

Rich. Adieu, my Machiavel. 

SCENE IV. — Mrs. Bkm.amant’s home. — Mrs. 
Bellamant, Gayavit, Emilia. 

Mrs. B. And so, lady AVilliit, after all her pro- 
testations against matrimony, has at last generously 
bestoAved herself on a young folloAV Avith no fortune 
— the famous beau Smirk. [charily. 

Emil. She Avas a proof against everything but 
Gay. To Avhich all other virtues should be sacri- 
ficed, as it is the greatest, Tlie ladies are a])t U 
value themselY(?s on their virtue as a rich citizen 
does ou his purse, and I do not knoAV Avhich is o 
the greatest use to the public. 

Mrs. li. Nor 1 which are the oftencst bankrupts. 
Gay. And as in the city they suspect a man Avho 
is ostentatious of his riclies, so should I the womai 
who makes the most noise of her virtue, 

Mrs. B. AVe arc all the least solicitous about per- 
fections Avhich Ave are well assured of our possessing, 
I lattery is never so agre(*able as to our blind side. 
Commend a fool for Jiis Avit, or a knave for his 
honesty, and they Avill receive you into their bosoms, 
Emil. Nay, I have kiioAvn a pretty lady Avho was 
vain of nothing hut her false locks ; and have seen 
a pair of squinting eyes that never smiled at a com- 
pliment made to any other feature. 

Gay, Yes, madam, and T knoAV a pretty gentleman 
who obliges me very often with his ill-spent songs ; 
and a very ugly poet Avho hath made me a present of 
his picture. 

Emil, AVell, since you see it is so agreeable to 
natter one’s blind side, I think you have no excuse 
to compliment on the other. 

Gay. Then I shall have a very good excuse to 
wake you no compliment at all. But this I assure 
you, Emilia, the first imperfection I discover I will 
tell you of it with the utmost sincerity. 


Emil. And 1 assure you, with the utnust sin- 
cerity, I shall not thank you for it. 

Mrs. B. Then, Avithout any fiatlery, you are tAVO 
of the most open plain-dealers I have met with. 
SCENE V. — Mrs. Bellamant, Emilia, Lady 
Charlotte, Gayavit. 

Chari. Dear Mrs. Bellamant, make, some excuse 
for me ; I see Emilia is going to chide me for stay- 
ing so long. AVhen did she Jciioav the fatigue I had 
this afternoon? I w.as just going into my coach 
Avhen lady TAA'itter came in and forced me aAvay to a 
fan-shop. AVell, I have seen a set of the prettiest 
fans to-day! My dear creature, where did you get 
that l.ace? I ncA'er saw anything so ravishing. 

Emil. I cannot see anylliiiig so extraordinary in it. 
Chari. It could not cost less than ten pound a 
yard. Oh! Mr. GayAA’it, are you here? 

Eryiil. He goes Avith us to the play. 

Chari. Oh hateful ! hoAV cjin you bear him ? I 
Avould as soon to the chaj)el Avith lady Priide — 1 
saAv the ridiculous creature cry at a tragedy. 

Mrs. B, Do you think he need be ashamed of that, 
lady Charlotte? 

Chari. I AA'oiild as soon laugh at a comedy or fall 
asleep at an opera. 

Mrs. B. AVhat is Hie play to-night? 

Chari. I never know that. Miss Rattle and I 
saw four acts the other night, and came away with- 
out knowing the name. I think one only goes to 
see the company, and there Avill be a great deal to- 
night, for the duchess of Simpleton sent to me this 
morning. Emilia, you must go AVith me after the 
play: I must make just fourteen visits between nine 
and ten. Yesterday Avas the first iiayment I have 
made since 1 came to toAvn, and I Avas able to com- 
pass no more than three-and-forty ; though I only 
found my lady Sober at home, and she was at qua- 
drille. Lud ! Mrs, Bellamant, I think you have left 
off play, Avhich is to me surprising Avhen you played 
so very avcH , f me win . 

Mrs. B. And yet I believe you hardly ever saw 
Chari. I nev’er mind Avhethcr I Avin or no if I 
make no mistakes. 

Gity, AVhich you never fail of doing as often as 
Chari. Do you hear him ? 

Emil, Oh I he sets up for a plain -dealer ; that is, 
one AA'ho shoAvs liis Avit at the expense of his breeding, 
Chari. Y'^cs, and at the expense of his truth. 

Emil. Never mind him, lady Charlotte ; you will 
have the toAvn on your side. [against you. 

Gay. Yes, they will all speak for you that play 
Chari. This is doAvnright insupportable. 

SCENE VI. — Mrs. Bellamant, Emilia, Gayavit, 
Lady Charlotte, Captain Bellamant. 

Chari. Oh! here’s captain Bellamant shall be my 
A'oucher. 

Capt. B. That you may be assured of, lady Char- 
lotte, for I haA'e so inijilicit a laith in your ladyship, 
that I knoAv you are in the right before you sjieak. 

Chari, Mr. GayAvit docs not alloAV me to play at 
quadrille. 

Capt. B. He may as well deny that your ladyship 
sees ; besides, I do not lay a great deal of weight ou 
his judgment, Avhom I never saw play at all. 

Chari. Oh, abominable ! thou he does not- live at 
all. I AA'ish myAvhole life was one party at quadrille, 
Capt. B. As a Spaniard’s is a game at chess, egad, 
Mrs. B. I never intend to sacrifice my time en- 
tirely to play till I can get no one to keep me com- 
pany for nothing. 

Gay, Right, madam ; I think the votaries to gam- 
ing should be such as Avant helps for conversation p 
and none should have always cards in their hands 
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but those who have nothing bat the weather in their 
mouths. 

Mrs, B, Thus, gaming would be of service to the 
republic of wit, by taking away the encouragers of 
nonsense ; as a war is of service to a nation, by tak- 
ing the idle people out of it. [against play ! 

Chari. Intolerable! Mrs. Bellamant an advocate 

SCENE VII. — Ld. Richly, Gaywit, Capt. Bella- 
mant, La. Ciiaulottm^Emilia, Mus. Bellamant. 

liich. Who is an advocate against play 1 
Chari, Mrs. Bellamant, my lord. 

JUich, She is grown a perfect deserter from the 
beau monde ; she has declared herself against Mr. 
Crambo too. 

Chari, Against dear Mr. Crambo ! 

Mrs. B. I am only for indulging reason in our 
entertainments, my lord. I must own, when I se^e 
a polite audience pleased at seeing Bedlam on the 
stage, I cannot forbear thinking them fit for no otlier 
place. 

Mich, Now, I am never entertained better. 

Chari. Nor I. Oh, dear Bedlam! I have gone 
there once a week for a long time : 1 am charmed with 
those delightful creatures the kings and the queens. 

Capt, B. And your ladyship bias co7itributed abun- 
dance of lovers, all kings, no doubt : for he that 
could have the boldness to attempt you might with 
much less madness dream of a throne. 

Chari, Well, I should like to be a queen. I fancy, 
*ti8 very pretty to be a queen. 

Capt, B, Were I a king, lady Charlotte, you 
should have your wish. 

Chari. Ay, but then I must have you too. I would 
not have an odious filthy he-crcature for the world. 

Gay, Faith, you cannot easily find any who is less 
of the he-creature. [Aside, 

Emilia, But, lady Charlotte, we shall be too late 
for the play, 

Charl% I believe the first act is over, so we^ll go. 
I don’t believe I ever saw the first act of a play in 
my life ; but do you think I’ll suffer you in my 
coach 1 [into it. 

Gay, At least, you’ll suffer me to put tliis lady 
Capt, B. And me to put your ladyship in. 

Chari, Dear Mrs. Bellamant, your humble servant. 
Bieh, Shall I have the honour, in the mean time, 
of entertaining you at piquet 1 [over me — 

Mrs, B, Your lordship has such a vast advantage 
Rich, None in the least; but, if you think so, 
madam, I’ll give you what points you please. 

Mrs, B, For one party, then, my lord. — Get cards 
there. — Your lordship will excuse me a moment. 

Rich, Charming woman ! and thou art mine, as 
surely as I wish thee. Let me see — she goes into 
the country in a fortnight. Now, if I compass my 
affair in a day or two, I shall be weary of her by that 
time, and her journey will be the most agreeable 
thing that can happen. 

SCENE VIII. — Mrs. Modern’^ house. — Mrs. Mo- 
dern, Bellamant. 

Mrs. M, Is it not barbarous — ^nay, mean — to up- 
braid me with what nothing but- the last necessity 
could have made me ask of you 1 

Bella. You wrong me ; I lament my own neces- 
•ities, not upbraid years. My misfortune is too 
public for you not to be acquainted with it ; and 
^hat restrains me from supporting the pleasures of 
the best wife in the world may, I think, justly ex- 
cuse me from supporting those of a mistress. 

Mrs, M, 1)6 you insult me with your wife’s vir- 
•iuet— you! who have robbed me of minet Yet 
Heaven wBl, I hope, forgive me this first slip ; and 


if, henceforth, I ever listen to the siren persuasions 
of your false ungrateful sex, may I — 

Bella, But hear mo, madam. 

Mrs. M, Would 1 had never heard, nor seen, nor 
known you ! 

Bella, If I alone have robbed you of your honour, 
it is you alone have robbed me of mine. 

Mrs, M. Your honour ! ridiculous ! the virtue of 
a man ! 

Bella, Madam, I say, my honour. If to rob a 
woman who brought me beiiuty, fortune, love, and 
virtue ; if to hazard the making her miserable Bfe no 
breach of honour, robbers and murderers maybe ho- 
nourable men : yet, this I have done, and this I do 
still for you. 

Mrs, M. Wo will not enter into a detail, Mr. 
Bellamant, of what we have done for one another ; 
perhaps the balance may be on your side : if so, it 
must be still greater ; for I have one request which 
I must not be denied. 

Bella. You know, if it be in my power to grant, 
it is not in my power to deny you. 

Mrs. M, Then, for tho sake of my reputation, and 
to prevent any jealousy in my husband, bring me ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Bellamant. 

Bella, Ha! 

Mrs, M. By which means we shall have more fre- 
quent opportunities together. [know not. 

Bella. Of what use your acquaintance can be I 

Mrs. M, Do you scruple iti This is too plain an 
evidence of your contempt of me ; you will not in- 
troduce a woman of stained virtue to your wife : can 
you, who caused my crime, be the first to condemn 
me for iti 

Bella, Since you impute my caution to so wrong 
a cause, I am willing to prove your error. 

Mrs, M, Let our acquaintance begin this night 
then *, try if you cannot bring her hither now. 

Bella. I will try ; nay, and I will succeed ; for 
oh ! I have sacrificed the best of wives to your love. 

• Mrs. M. I envy, not admire her, for an affection 
which any woman might preserve to you. 

Bella. I fiy to execute your commands. 

Mrs. M. Stay — 1 — 

Bella, Speak. 

Mrs, M, I must ask one last favour of you — and 
yet I know not how — though it be a trifle, and I will 
repay it. Only lend me another hundred guineas. 

Bella. Your request, madam, is always a com- 
mand. I think time flics with wings of lead till I 
return. 

SCENE IX. — Mrs. Modern, sola. 

And I shall think you fly on golden wings, my 
dear gallant. Thou ass, to think that the heart of 
a worntgi is to be won by gold, as well as her per- 
son ; but thou wilt find, though a woman often sells 
her person, she always gives her heart. 

SCENE X. — Mrs. Bellamant’^ house, — Lord 
RiciIly, Mrs. Bellamant, at piquet. 

Richly. Six parties successively! sure Fortune 
will change soon, or I shall believe she is not blind. 

Mrs. B. No, my lord, you either play with too 
great negligence, or with such ill-luck that I shall 
press my victory no farther at present. Besides, I 
can’t hflp thinking five points place the odds on my 
side. 

Rich, Can you change this note, madam 1 

Mrs. B. Let it alone, my lord. 

Rich. Excuse me, madam, if I am suporsf** 
tiously observant to pay my losings before I nse 
from the table. — Besides, madam, it will give me an 
infinite pleasure to have the finest woman in the 
world in my debt. Do but keep it till I have the 
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honour of seeing you again. Nay, madam, I must 
insist on it, tliough I am forced to leave it in your 
hands thus. 

SCENE XI. — Mus. Bellamant, sola. 

What can this mean 1 I am confident too that 
he lost the last party designedly. I observed him 
fix his eyes stedfastly on mine, and sigh, and seem 
careless of his game. It must be so — lie certainly 
hath a design on me. I will return him his note 
immediately, and am resolved never to see him 
more. 

SCENE XII. — Mil. and Mrs. Bellamant. 

Mrs, B, My dear, where have you been all day t 
I have not had one moment of your company since 
dinner. [consequence, ray dear. 

Bella, I have been upon business of very great 

Mrs, B, Is it fit for me to hear ! [easy. 

Bella, No, my dear, it would only make you un- 

Mrs, B, Nay, then I must hear it, that I may 
share your concern. 

Bella, Indeed, it would rather aggravate it; it 
is not in your power to assist me ; for, since you 
will know it, an alftir hath happened wliieh makes 
it necessary for me to pay an hundred guineas this 
very evening. 

Mrs. B. Is that all 1 [it makes me uneasy. 

Bella, That, indeed, was once a trifle — but now 

Mrs, B, So it doth not me, because it is in my 
power to supply you. Here is a note for that sum ; 
hut I must be positively repaid within a day or two : 
it is only a friend’s money trusted in my hands. 

Bella, My dear, sure, when Heaven gave me thee, 
it gave me a cure for every malady of the mind, 
and it hath made thee still the instrument of all its 
good to me. 

Mrs. B. Be assured I desire no greater blessing 
than the continual reflection of having pleased you. 

Bella, Are you engaged, my love, this evening 1 

Mrs. B, Whatever engagement I have it is in 
your power to break. 

Bella. If you have none, I will introduce you to 
a new acquaintance, one v/ho I believe you never 
visited, but must know by sight — Mrs. Modern. 

Mrs, B, It is equal to me in what company I am, 
when with you. My eyes are so delighted with that 
principal figure, that I have no leisure to contemplate 
the rest of the piece. I’ll wait on you immediately. 

SCENE XIII. — Bellamant, soltts. 

What a wretch am I ! Have I either honour 
or gratitude, and can I injure such a woman t How 
do I injure herl while she perceives no abatement 
in my passion she is not injured by its inward 
decay ; nor can I give her a secret pain while she 
hath no suspicion of my secret pleasures. Have I not 
found too an equal return of passion in my mistresst 
Does she not sacrifice more for me than a wife cant 
The gallant is, indeed, indebted for the favours he 
receives, but the husband pays dearly for what he 
enjoys. I hope, however, this will be the last hun- 
dre<l pounds I shall be asked to lend. My wife’s 
having this dear note was as lucky as it was unex- 
pected — Ha ! — the same I gave this morning to Mrs. 
Modern. Amazement! what can this mean ! 

SCENE XIV. — Mr. and Mrs. Bellamant. 

Bella, My dear, be not angry at my curiosity, but 
pray tell me how came you by this 1 

Mrs, B, Pardon me, my dear, I have a particular 
reason for not telling you. 

Bella, And I have a particular reason for asking it. 

Mrs, B, I beg you not to press me : perhaps you 
will oblige me to sacrifice a friend’s reputation. 


Bella, The secret shall rest in my bosom, I assure 
you. [to suffer it from ray own. 

Mrs, B, But suppose I should have promised not 

Bella, A husband’s command breaks any promise. 

Mrs, B, I am surprised to see you so solicitous 
about a trifle. 

Bella, I am rather surprised to find you so tena- 
cious of one ; besides, be assured, you cannot have 
half the reason to suppress the discovery as I to 
insist upon it. 

Mrs, B. What is your reason! 

Bella, The very difficulty you make in telling it. 

Mrs, B, Your curiosity shall be satisfied then; 
but 1 beg you would defer it now. I may get ab- 
solved from my promise of secresy. I beg you 
would not urge me to break my trust. 

Bella, \^Aside.^ She certainly hath not discovered 
my falsehood — that were impossible ; besides, I may 
satisfy myself immediately by Mrs. Modern. 

Mrs, B, Whut makes you uneasy 1 I assure you 
there is nothing in this worth your knowing. 

Bella, I believe U ; at least I shall give up my 
curiosity to your desire. 

Mrs, B. 1 am ready to wait on you. 

Bella, I must make a short visit first on what 
I told you, and will qgll on you immediately. 

SCENE XV. — Mrs. Bellamant, sola, 

W’hat can have given him this curiosity I know 
not ; but, should I have discovered the truth, who 
can tell into what suspicions it might have betrayed 
him! His jealous honour might have resolved on 
some fatal return to lord Richly, had he taken it in 
the same way as 1 do ; Avhereas, by keeping the 
secret, I preserve him every way from danger, for I 
myself will secure his honour without exposing his 
person. I will myself give lord Richly his discharge. 
How nearly have I been unawares to the brink of 
ruin ! For, surely, the lightest suspicion of a hus- 
band is ruin indeed ! n- 

When innocence can scarce our lives defend. 
What dangers must the guilty wife attend 1 
ACT IV. — SCENE I.— Mrs. Modern’^ hotise,^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Modern. 

Mod, In short, madam, you shall not drive a se- 
parate trade at my expense. Your person is mine; 
I bought it lawfully in the church ; and, unless I am to 
profit by the disposal, 1 shall keep it all for my own use. 

Mrs, M, This insolence is not to be borne. 

Mod, Havel not winked at all your intrigues! 
Have I not pretended business, to leave you and 
your gallants together ! Have I not been the most 
obsequious, observant — 

Mrs, M, Out with it! you know what you arc. 

Mod. Do you upbraid me with your vices, madam 1 

Mf’s, M, My vices! — Call it obedience to a hus- 
band’s will. Can you deny that you have yourself 
persuaded me to the undertaking! Can you forget 
the arguments you used to convince me that virtue 
was the lightest of bubbles! 

Mod, I own it all ; and, had I felt the sweets of 
your pleasures, as at first, I had never once up- 
braided you with them ; but, as I must more than 
share the dishonour, it is surely reasonable I should 
share the profit. 

Mrs, M, And have you not! 

Mod, What if I have ! 

Mrs, M, Why do you complain then! 

Mod, Because I find those effects no more. Youi 
cards run away with the lucre of your other plea- 
sures, and you lose to the knaves of your own sex 
what you get from the fools of ours. * 

Mrs, M, ’Tis false ; you know I seldom lose-# 
nor indeed can 1 considerably ; for I have not lately 
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had it In my power to stake high : lord Richly, 
who was the fountain of our wealth, hath long beei: 
dry to me. 

Mod, I hope, madam, this new gallant will turi] 
to a better account. 

Mrs. M. Our amour is yet too young to expect any 
fruit from thence. 

Mod. As young as it is, I have reason to believ( 
it is grown to perfection. Whatever fruits I may 
expect from him, it is not impossible, from wha 
hath already happened, but I may expect some from 
you, and that is not golden fruit. I am surCj 
women sprung from the earth, as some philosophers 
think, it was from the clay of Egypt, not the sands 
of Peru. Serpents and crocodiles are the only fruil 
they produce. 

Mrs. M. Very true ; and a wife contains the whoU 
ten plagues of her country. [Laughing, 

Mod. Why had I not been a Turk, that I might 
have enslaved my wifti ; or a Chinese, that I might 
have sold her % 

Mrs. M. That would have been only the custom 
of the country ; you have done more, you have sold 
her in England ; in a country where women are as 
backward to bo sold to a lover as to refuse him, and 
where cuckold is almost the only title of honour that 
can’t be bought. 

Mod. This ludicrous behaviour, madam, as ill be- 
comes the present subject as tlie entertaining new 
gallants doth the tenderness you this morning ex- 
pressed for your reputation. In sliort, it is impos- 
sible that your amours should he secret long ; and, 
however careless you have been of me whilst I have 
had my horns in my pocket, 1 hope you’ll take care 
to gild them when I am to wear them in public. 

Mrs, M. VThat would you have me do H 
Mod. Suffer mo to discover you together ; by which 
means we may make our fortunes easy all at once. 
One good discovery in Wcstminster-hall will be of 
greater service than his utmost generosity — the law 
will give you more in one moment than his love for 
many years, 

Mrs. M, Don’t think of it. 

Mod. Yes, and resolve it ; unless you agree to 
this, madam, you must agree immediately to break 
up our house and retire into the country. 

Mrs, M. Racks and tortures are in that name. 

Mod. But many nu)re are in that of a prison : so 
you must resolve eitlier to quit the town or submit 
to my reasons. 

Mrs. M. When reputation is gone all places are 
alike ; when I am despised in it 1 shall hate ihe 
town as much as I now like it. 

Mod, There are other places and other towns ; 
the whole world is the house of the rich, and they 
may live in what apartment of it they please. 

Mrs, M. I cannot resolve. 

Mod, But I can : if you will keep your reputation 
you shall carry it into the country, where it will be 
of service — in town it is of none, or, if it be, ’fis, 
like clogs, only to those that walk on foot ; and the 
one will no more recommend you in an assembly 
than the other. 

Mrs. M. You never had any love for me. 

Mod. Do you tax me with want of love for you t 
Have I not, for your sake, stood the public mark of 
infamy 1 AVould you have had me poorly kept you 
and starved youl No— *1 could not bear to see you 
want ; therefore have acted the part I've done ; and 
yet, while I have winked at the giving up your vir- 
tue, have I not been the most industrious to extol 
it everywhere f 

Mrs. M. So has lord Richly, and so have ail his 
creatures; a common trick among you, to blazon 
out the riputation of women whose virtue you have 


, destroyed, and as industriously blacken them who 
' have withstood you : a deceit so stale, that your 
commendation would sully a woman of honpur. 

Mod. I have no longer time to reason with you ; 
so I shall leave you to consider on what I have 
said. [Lxtt. 

Mrs, M. What shall 1 do ? Can I bear to be the 
public scorn of all the malicious and ugly of my own 
sex, or to retire with a man whom 1 hate and de- 
spise t Hold : there is a small glimpse of hope that I 
may avoid them both. I have reason to think BeU 
lamant’s love as violent as he avers it. Now, could 
I persuade him to Hy away with rnc — Impossible! 
he hath still too mucli tenderness for his wife. 

SCENE II.— Lord Richly, Mrs. Modern. 
Bich. What success, my angel I 
Mrs. M, Hope all, my lord, that lovers wish or 
husbands fear : she will be here. 

Bich. When! 

Mrs. M. Now, to-niglit, instantly. 

Rich. Thou glory of intrigue ! what words shall 
thank thee I 

Mrs. M. No w'ords at all, my lord; a hundred 
pounds must witness the iirst iiifervitiw. 

Rich. ’I'hey shall ; and, if she yields, a thousand. 
Mrs. M. 'I'hat you must not expect yet. 

Rich. By Heaven, 1 do ; I have more reason to 
expect it tlian you imagine ; 1 have not b<’eii want- 
ing to my desires since I left you. Fortune too 
seems to have watched for me. I got lier to piquet, 
threw away six parties, and left her a bank-note of 
a hundred for the payment of six pounds, 

Mrs. M, And did she receive iti 
Rich. With the same reluctaiicy that a lawyer 
or physician would a double fee, or a court-priest a 
plurality. 

Mrs. M. Then there is hope of success, indeed. 
Rich, Hope ! there is certainty : Xhe next attempt 
iiust carry lier. [rison, my lord. 

Mrs. M. You have a hundred friends in the gar- 
Rich. And if some of them do not open the gates 
br me, the devil’s in it, I have succee«ied often by 
caving money in a lady’s hands : she spends it, is 
liable to pay, and then I, by virtue of my mort- 
gage, immediately enter upon the promises. 

Mrs. M. You are very generous, my lonl. 

Rich, My money shall always be the humble ser- 
vant of my pleasures ; and it is the inUu'est of men 
•f fortune to keep up the i)ricc of beauty, that they 
aay have it more among tliemstdvcs. 

Mrs. M. I am as much pleased as surprised at 
-his your prospect of success ; and from this day 
*.)rward I will think, with you, all virtue to be only 
ride, caprice, and the fear of shanu‘. 

Rich. Virtue, like the Ghost in Hamlet, is here, 
here, everywhere, and nowhere at all : its appear- 
iicc is as imaginary as that of a ghost; and they 
re much the same sort of people who are in love 
ith one and afraid of the other. It is a ghost 
vhich hath seldom haunted me but I had tlie power 
»f laying it. [power. 

Mrs. M. Yes, my lord, I am a fatal instance of that 
Rich. And the dearest, I assure you, which is 
some sacrifice to your vanity ; and shortly I will 
make an offering to your revenge — the two darling 
passions of your sex. 

Mrs. M. But how is it possible for me to leave 
you together with the most abrupt rudencssi 

Rich, Never regard that; as my success is sure, 
she will hereafter thank you for a rudeness so sea- 
sonable. 

Mrs, M. Mr. Bellamant, too, will be with her. 

Rich, He will be as agreeably entertained with 
you in the next room ; and, as he does not suspect 
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the least design in me, he will he satisfied with my 
being in her company. [he is in the house 1 

Mrs. M. Sure you will not attempt his wife while 
Rich, Pish ! he is in that dependence on my inte- 
rest, that, rather than forfeit my favour, he would he 
himself her pander. I have made twenty such men 
Bubacrihe themselves cuckolds by the prospect of one 
place, which not one of them ever had. 

Mrs, M. So that your fools are not caught like the 
fish in the water by a bait, but like the dog in the 
water by a shadow. [sending him away. 

Rich. Besides, I may possibly find a pretence of 
Mrs. M. Go then to the chocolate-house, and leave 
a servant to bring you word of their arrival. It will 
be bettor you should come in to them than they find 
you lierc. 

Rich. I will be guided by you in all things ; and 
be assured the consummation of my wishes shall be 
t!ic fc access of your own. [Exit, 

Mrs. M. That they shall indeed, though in a way 
you little imagine. This forwardness of Mrs. Bella- 
inaut’a meets my swiftest wishes. Could I once 
give Bellainant reason to suspect his wife, I despair 
not of the happiest effect of his passion for me. — 
lla! he’s here, and jflone. 

SCENE III. — Bi; I, LAMENT, Mrs. Modern. 

Mrs.M. Where’s Mrs. Bellamanti 
BoUa. She will be here immediately. But I chose 
a few moments’ privacy with you ; first, to deliver 
this; and next to ask you one question, which do 
not bo startled at. Pray, how did you employ that 
note you received this morning t 

Mrs. M. N ay, if you expect an account of me, per- 
haps you will still do so : so let me return you this. 

Iklla. Do not so injuriously mistake me, No- 
tliiug but the most extraordinary reason could force 
iiK? to ask you ; know then that the very note you 
had f)f me this morning I received within tliis hour 
M. Ha, ha, ha ! [from rny wife. 

Bellxi. Why do you laugh, madam t 
Mrs. M Out of triumph, to see what empty poli- 
ticians men are found when they oppose their weak 
heads to ours! On my conscience, a parliament of 
women would he of very great service to the nation. 

Bella, Were all ladies capable as Mrs. Modern, I 
should be v('ry ready to vote on their side. 

Mrs. M, Nay, nay, sir, you must not leave out 
your wife ; especially you that have the host wife in 
the world — ha, ha, ha! 

Bella. Forgive me, madam, if 1 have been too 
partial to a woman whose whole business hath been 
to please me. 

Mrs. M. Oh ! you have no reason to be ashamed 
of your good opinion ; you are not singular in it, I 
assure you ; Mrs. Bellamant will have more votes 
than one. 

Bella, I am indifferent how many she has, since- 
I am sure she will make interest but for one. 

Mrs. M. ** It is the curse of fools t-'* be secure. 

And that he tliine and Altamont’s.** 

Ha, ha, ha ! 

Bella. I cannot guess your meaning. 

Mrs. M. 'i'lien, to iiitioduce my explanation — the 
note you Umt me I lost at piquet to lord Richly. 
Bella. To lord Richly ! 

Mrs,M. Who perhaps might dispose of it to some, 
who might lend it to others, who might give it to 
those who might lose it to your wife. 

BeUa. I know not vvhat to suppose. 

Mrs. M. Nor I ; for sure one cannot suppose — 
especially since you have the best.wife in the world 
~~one cannot suppose that it could be a present 
frum lord Richly to herself; that ahe received it; 


that in return she hath sent him an assignation to 
meet her here. 

Bella. Suppose ! Hell and damnation ! No. 

Mrs. M. But certainly one could not affirm that 
this is truth. 

Bella. Affirm! 

Mj'S. M. And yet all this is true — as true as she 
is false* Nay, you shall have an instance — an im- 
mediate, undeniable instance. Yon shall see it with 
your own eyes and liear it with your own ears. 

Bella. Am 1 alive 

Mrs. M. Jf all the husbands of these best wives 
in the W'orld are dead, we are a strange nation of 
ghosts. If you will be prudent, and be like the rest 
of your hrethrt'Ti, keep the affair secret ; I assure 
you ril never discover it. 

Bella. Secret! Yes, as inward fire, till sure de- 
struction shall attend its blaze. But why do I rage! 

It is impossible ; she must be innocent. 

Mrs. M. Then lord Riclily is still a greater villain 
to belie that innocence to me. But give yourself no 
pain or anxiety, since you are so shortly to be cer- 
tain. Go fetch her hither ; lord Richly will be here 
almost as soon as you : then feign some excuse to 
leave the room ; I will soon follow you, and convey 
you where you shall have an opportunity of being a 
witness citht?r to her innocence or her guilt. 

Bella. This goodness, my sweetest creature, shall 
bind me yours for ever. 

Mrs. M. To convince you that is all I desire, I am 
willing to leave the town and reputation at once, 
and retire with you wherever you please. 

Bella, That must be the subject of our future 
thoughts. I can think of nothing now but satisfac- 
tion in this affair. [Exit. 

Mrs, M. Do you demur to my offer, sir? Ob, the 
villain ! I find I am to be only a momentary object 
of his looser pleasures, and his wife yet sits nearest 
his heart. But I shall change the angel form she 
wears into a devil’s. Nor shall my revenge stop 
there. But at present I must resolve my temper 
into a calm. — Lately ! 

SCENE IV. — Mrs. Modern, Lately. 

Mrs. M. Come hither, Lately ; get me some citron- 
water. I am horribly out of order. 

Late. Y^es, madam. 

il/.»To be slighted in this manner! insup- 
portable! — What is the fool doing? 

Late. There is no citron-water left. Your lady- 
ship drank the last half-pint this morning. 

Mrs. M. Then bring the cinnamon -water, or the 
surfeit-water, or the anniseed-water, or the plague- 
water, or any water. [and fills. 

Late. Here, madam. — [Bnngs the bottle and glass^ 

Mrs. M. [/>rmA:s. Looks in the glass.] Lord, 
how I look !— Oh ! frightful !— I am quite sliocking. 

Late. In iny opinion your ladyshij) never looked 
better, [Grim. 

Mrs. M. fJo, you flatterer ; I look like my lady 

Late. Where are your ladyship’s little eyes, your 
short nose, your wan complexion, and your low fore- 
head? 

Mrs M. Which nature, in order to hide, hath care- 
fully placed between her shoulders ; so that, if you 
view her behind, she seems to walk without her 
head, and lessen the miracle of St. Dennis. 

Lute. Then her left hip is tucked up under her 
arm, like the hilt of a beau’s sword ; and her dis- 
dainful right is never seen, like its blade. 

Mrs, M. Then she has two legs, one of which 
seems to be the dwarf of the other, and* are alike in 
notliiiig but their crookedness. # 

Late. And yet she thinks herself a beauty. 
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Mrs, M, She is, indeed, the perfection of ugliness. 
Laie, And a wit, 1 warrant you. 

Mrs* M, No doubt she must be very quick -sighted, 
for her eyes are almost crept into her brain. 

Late, and Mrs. M, He, he, he ! 

Mrs. M. And yet the detestable creature hath not 
had sense enough, with all her deformity, to pre- 
serve her reputation. 

Late. I never heard, I own, anything against that. 
Mrs. M, You hear ! you fool, you dunce, what 
should you heart Have not all the town heard of 
a certain colonel t 

Late. Oh, lud 1 what a memory I have ! Oh, yes, 
madam, she has been quite notorious. It is sur- 
prising a little discretion should not preserve her 
from such public — 

Mrs. M. If she had my discretion, or yours, Lately. 
Late, Your ladyship will make me proud, indeed, 
madam. 

Mrs. M, I never could see any want of sense in 
you. Lately. I could not bear to have an insensible 
creature about me. I know several women of 
fashion I could not support for a tiring-woman. 
What think you of Mrs. Charmer t 
Late, Think of her ! that, were 1 a man, she 
should be the last woman I attacked. I think her 
an ugly, ungenteel, squinthlg, flirting, impudent, 
odious, dirty puss. [deal of wit too. 

* Mrs, M. Upon my word, Lately, you have a vast 
Late, I am beholden for all iny wit, as well as 
my clothes, to your ladyship. I wish your ladyship 
wore out as much clothes as you do wit, I should 
soon grow rich. 

Mrs. M, You shall not complain of cither. Oh 1 
[Knocking.^ They are come, and I will receive them 
in another room. [ Exit, 

Late. I know not whether my talent of praise or 
of slander is of more service to me ; whether I get 
more by flattering my lady or abusing all her ac- 
quaintance. 

SCENE V.— John, Lately. 

John, So, Mrs. Lately, you forget your old ac- 
quaintance ; but times are coming when I may be 
as good as another, and you may repent your incon- 
stancy. 

Late. Odious fellow ! 

John. 1 would have you to know I look on myself 
«o be as good as your new sweetheart, though he has 
more lace on his livery, and may be a year or two 
younger, and as good a man 1 am too ; and so you 
may tell him. Why does ho not stay at hornet 
What does he come into our family fort 
Late, Who gave you authority to inquire, sirrah t 
John. Marry, that did you, when you gave me a 
promise to marry me : well, 1 shall say no more ; 
but times arc coming when you may wish you had 
not forsaken me. I have a secret. 

Late. A secret ! Oh, let me hear it. 

John. No, no, mistress, I shall keep my secrets as 
well as you can yours. 

Late. Nay, now you are unkind ; you know, 
though I suffer Tom Brisk to visit me, you have my 
heart still. 

John. Ah! you do hut say so! You know too 
well how much I love you. Then I’ll (ell you, my 
dear ; I am going to the devil for you. 

Late. The devil you are ! Going to the devil for 
me ! What does the fool mean 1 

,Tohn, Ay, I am to get a hundred pounds, that you 
may marry me. 

Late. A Iiundred pounds! And how are you to 
get a hundred pounds, my dear John! 

John, Only by a little swearing. 


Late, What are you to swear! 

John, Nay, if I tell you, it would be double per- 
jury ; for I have sworn already I would not trust it 
with anybody. 

Late. Oh, but you may trust me. 

John. And if you should trust somebody else — 

Late. The devil fetch me if 1 do ! 

John. Then my master Is to give me an hundred 
pound to swear that he is a cuckold. 

Jjate. What’s this ! 

John. Why, my master has offered me an hundred 
pound if I discover my lady and Mr. Bellamant in a 
proper manner ; and, let me but see them together, 
ril swear to the manner, I warrant you. 

Late. But can you do this with a safe conscience! 

John. Conscience ! pshaw ! which would you 
choose, a husband with a hundred pound, or a safe 
conscience! Come, give me a dram out of your 
mistress’s closet ; and there I’ll tell you more. 

Late. Come along with me. 

SCENE VI. — Changes to another apartment. — Lord 
Richly, Mr. and Mrs. Bellamant, Mrs. Modern. 

Rich. Well, madam, you have drawn a most de- 
lightful sketch of life. 

Mrs. M. Then it is still-life ; for I dare swear 
there never were such people breathing. 

Mrs. B. Don't you believe then, madam, it is pos- 
sible for a married couple to be bappy in one an- 
other, without (lesiriiig any other company! 

Mrs. M. Indeed, I do not know what it may have 
been in the plains of Arcadia ; but truly, in those of 
Great Britain, 1 believe not. 

Itich, I must subscribe to that too. 

Mrs. B. Mr, Bellamant, what say you ! 

Bella, Ob ! my dear, I am entirely of your mind. 

Rich, 'riiis is a miracle almost (Mjual to the other, 
to sec a husband and wife of the same opinion. I 
must be a convert too ; for it would be the greatest 
miracle of all to find Mrs. Bellamant in the wrong. 

Mrs. B. It would be a much greater to find want 
of complaisance in lord Richly. 

Bella. \^Aside.^ Confusion ! 

Mrs. M. Nay, madam, this is hardly so ; for I 
have heard his lordship say the same in your absence. 

Rich, Dear Bellamant, I believe 1 have had an 
opportunity to serve you this afternoon. I have 
spoke to lord Powerful ; ho says, he is very willing 
to do for you. Sir Peter, they tell me, is given over, 
and I fancy you may find my lord at home now. 

Bella. 1 shall take another opportunity, my lord, 
a particular affair now preventing me. 

Rich. The loss of an hour hath been often the loss 
of a place ; and, unless you have something of greater 
consequence, I must advise you as a friend. 

Bella. I shall find a method of thanking you. [Aside, 

Mrs. M. Make this a handle to slip out ; I’ll come 
into the next room to you, [Asid-e to Bella. 

Bella, My lord, 1 am very much obliged to your 
friendship. My dear, I’ll call on you in iny return: 
Mrs. Modern, I am your bumble servant. 

SCENE VII.— Lord Richly, Mrs. Bellamant, 
Mrs. Modern. 

Rich. 1 wish you success ; you may command any- 
thing in my power to forward it. 

Mrs. B. Mr. Bellamant is more indebted to your 
lordship than he will be ever able to pay. 

Rich. Mr. Bellamant, madam, has a friend wno 
is able to pay more obligations than I can my 
him. 

Mrs. M. I am forced to be guilty of a great pmee 
of nidenass by leaving you one moment. 
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Rkh» Aud i Bhall not be guilty of losing it. ^Atide* 
Mrs. B. What can this mca^l [Aside. 

SCENE VIII. — Loud Highly, Mrs. Beltamant. 

Rich. And can yon, madam, think of retiring from 
the general admiration of mankind 1 

Mrs. B. With pleasure, my lord, to the particular 
admiration of him who is to me all mankind. 

Rich. Is it possible any man can be so happy t 
Mrs. B. I hope, my lord, you think Mr. Bellamant 
so. 

Rich. If he be, I pity him much less for his losses 
than I envy him the love of her in whose power it 
may be to redress them. 

Mrs. B. You surprise me, my lord ; in my power ! 
Rich. Yes, madam ; for whatever is in the power 
of man is in yours : I am sure what little assistance 
mine can give is readily at your devotion. My in- 
terest and fortune are all in these dear hands; in 
short, madam, 1 have languished a long time for an 
opportunity to tell you that 1 have a most violent 
passion for you. 

Mrs. B. My lord, I have been unwilling to un- 
derstand you ; but nj>w your expression leaves me 
no other doubt but whether I hate or despise you 
most. [niy love 1 

Rich. Are these the ungrateful returns you give 
Mrs. B. Is this the friendsliip you have professed 
to Mr. Bellamant I 

Rich. I’ll make his fortune. Let this be an in- 
stance of my future favours. [Puts a bank-note into 
her hand; she throws it away.\ 

Mrs. B, And this of my reception of them. Be 
assuivKl, iny lord, if you ever renew this unmannerly 
attack on my honour, I will he revenged; my hus- 
band shall know his obligations to yon. 

Rich. I have gone too far to retreat, madam : if I 
cannot be the object of your love, let me be obliged 
to your prudence. How many families arc sup- 
ported by this method whieli you start at! Dot‘s 
not majiy a wuinaii in this town drive her husband’s 
coacli 1 

Mrs. B. My lord, this insolence is intolerable ; 
and from this hour I never will see your face again. 

[vl noise xoithoiit. 

Rich. Hey I what is the moaning of this 1 

SCENE IX. — Modern xcith Servants, Mr. ow^Mrs. 

BellamanTj Mrs. Modern, Lord Richly. 

Mod. Come out, strumpet, show thy face and thy 
adulterer’s before the world ; thou shalt be a severe 
example of the vengeance of an injured husband. 

Rich, I have no fartluT business here at present ; 
for I fear more husbands have discovered injuries 
than one. [ Rxit. 

Mrs. B. Protect me, Heavens! what do I seel 
Bella. This was a masterpiece of my evil genius. 
Mrs. M. Sir, this insult upon my reputation shall 
not go unreveiiged ; I have relations, brothers, who 
will defend their sister’s fame from the base attacks 
of a perfidious husband, from any shame he would 
bring on her innocence. 

Mod. Thou hast a forehead that would defend 
Itself from any shame whatsoever ; for tiiat you have 
grafted on my forehead I thank you and this worthy 
gentleman. i 

Mrs. M. Sir, you shall smart for the falsehood of 
this accusation. [Exit. 

Mod. Madam, you shall smart for the truth of it ; 

man \ •pointing to the serva7it\ is evidence 
of the fact of your dishonour and mine. And for 
you, sir, [to Bellamant] you may depend upon it, 

I shall take the strictest saiisfactiou which the law 


will give me : so I shall leave you ut present, to give 
satisfaction to your wife. i Exeunt 

SCENE X, — Mr. a/irf Mrs. Bellamant 

Bella, [After some paiise.~\ Wlieii the crimina.. 
turns his own accuser, the merciful judge becomes 
his advocate ; guilt is too plainly written in my face 
to admit of a denial, and I stand prepared to receive 
what sentence you please. 

Mrs. B. As you arc your own accuser, be your 
own judge ; you can inflict no punishment on your- 
self equal to what 1 feeL 

Bella. Death has no terrors equal to that thouglit. 
Ha ! 1 iiave involved thee too in my ruin, and thou 
must be the wretched partaker of my misfortunes. 

Mrs. B. AVhile I was assured of your truth I could 
have thought that happiness enough ; yet £ have still 
this to comfort me, the same moment that has be- 
trayed your guilt has discovered my innocence. 

Bella. Oh ! thou ungEateful fool, what stores of 
bliss hast thou in one vicious moment destroyed ! 
[To himself .] Oh! my angel, how have I requited 
all your love and goodness ! For what have I for- 
saken thy tender virtuous passion ! 

Mrs. B. For a new one. How could I be so 
easily deceived 1 How could I imagine there was 
such truth in man, in that inconstant fickle sex, who 
are so prone to change, that, to indulge their fond- 
ness for variety, they would grow weary of a pai*adise 
to wander in a desert 1 

Bella. How weak is that comparison to show the 
ditfercncc betwemi thee and every other woman ! 

Mrs. B, 1 had once that esteem of you ; hut 
hereafter I shall think all men the same ; and, when 
I have weaned myself of iny love for you, will hate 
them all alike. 

Bella. Thy sentence is too just. I own I have 
deserved it; I never merited so good a wife. Hea- 
ven saw it had given too much, and thus has taken 
the blessing from mo. 

Mrs. B. You will soon think otherwise. If ab- 
sence from me can bring you to those thoughts, I 
am resolved to favour them. 

Bella. ’I’hou slialt enjoy thy wish ; we will part, 
part this night, this hour. Yet let me ask one 
favour ; the ring w'hich was a witness of our meet- 
ing, let it be so of our separation. Let me bear tliis-* 
as a memorial of our love. This shall remind me 
of all the tender moments wo have had together, and 
serve to aggravate rny sorrows. Henceforth I’ll study 
only to he miserable ; let Heaven make you happy, 
and curse me as it pleases. [you have made rno. 

Mrs. B. It cannot make me more wretched than 

Bella, Yet, do believe me when I swc.ar I never 
injured you with any other wom.-vn. Nay, believe 
me when I swear, how mucli soever I may have de- 
serv-ed the shame I suller, 1 did not now deserve i( 

Mrs. B. And must we part 1 

Bella. Since it obliges you. 

Mrs. B. That I may have nothing to remember 
you by, take back tliis, and tliis, and this, and all 
the thousaml embraces lliou hast given me, till I 
die ill thy loved arms — and thus we part for ever. 

Bella. II a! 

Mrs. B. Oh ! I forgive thee all ; forget it as a friglit- 
ful dream ; it was no more, and I awake to real joy, 

Bella. Oh! let me press thee to my heart; for 
every inonient that I hold thee thus gives bliss be- 
yond expression, a bliss no vice can give. Now life 
appears desirable again. Yet shall I not see ti»ro 
miserable T Shall 1 not see my children suffer for 
their father's crime t • 

Mrs.B. Indulge no more uneasy thoughts: Fortune 
may have blessings yet in store for us aud them. 

3 o 
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Bella. Excellent (goodness ! My future days shall 
have no wish, no labour, but for thy happiness ; and 
from this hour I’ll never give thee cause ofa complaint. 
And whatsoever rocks our fates may lay 
In life’s hard passage to obstruct our way. 

Patient the toilsome loiirney I’li abide, 

Aud bless my fortune with’so dear a guide. 

ACT V. — SCENE I. — B£Llamant*« hotise . — 

Emilia, speaking to a Servant; afterwards Lady 

Charlotte. 

Emil. Tt is very strange you will not give me the 
liberty of denying myself— that you will force me to 
be at home whether I will or no. 

Ser\>. 1 had no such order from your ladyship. 

Emil. AVell, well, go wait upon her up. I am but 
in an ill humour to receive such a visit ; I must try 
to make it as short as I can. 

Chari. Emilia, good-morrow : am not I an early 
creature 1 I have been so frightened with some news 
I have heard ; I am heartily concerned for you my 
dear — I hope the fright has not done you any mis- 
chief. 

Emil. T am infinitely obliged to you, lady Charlotte. 

Chari. Oh I I could not stay one moment ; you see 
I hurried into my chair to you half undressed ; never 
was creature in such a pickle, so frightful. Lud! 
I was obliged to draw all the curtains round me. 

Emil. I don’t perceive you had any reason for 
that, lady Charlotte. 

Chari. Why, did you ever see anything so hide- 
ous, BO odious as this gowni Well, Emilia, you 
certainly have the prettiest fancy in the world. I 
like what you have on now better than lady Pinup’s, 
though hers cost so much more. Some people have 
the strangest way of laying out their money. You 
remember our engagement to-night 1 

Emil. You must excuse me; it will lock very odd 
to see me abroad on this occasion. 

Chari. Not odd in the least. Nobody minds those 
things. There’s no rule upon such occasions. Sure 
you don’t intend to stay at home, and receive formal 
visits 1 

Emil. No : but I intend to stay at home and re- 
ceive no visits. 

Chari. Why, child, you will be laughed at by all 
the to'wn. There never was such a thing done in 
the world ; staying at home is quite left olf upon all 
occasions ; a woman scarce stays at home a week 
for the death of a husband. Dear Emilia, don’t be 
so awkward : 1 can make no excuse for you ; lady 
Polite will never forgive you. 

Emil. That I shall be sorry for ; but I had rather 
not be forgiven by her than by myself. 

SCENE II. — Captain Bellamant, Lady Char- 
lotte, Emilia. 

Capt. B. Sister, good-morrow; lady Charlotte 
abroad so early 1 

Chari. You may well he surprised ; I have not 
been out at this hour these fifty years. 

Capt B, You will never be able to hold it out till 
night. 

Emil. [Aside.] I am sure, if. she should take it 
in her head to stay with me, I shall not : and unices 
some dear creature like hcracif should come and 
take her away, I seem to be in danger. 

Chari, [ To B«li.amant, after a whisper.] Don’t 
tcil me of what I said last night. Last night was 
last year — an age ago ; and I have the worst memory 
in the world. 

Capt. D. Yon seem to want one, egad ! 

Chari, indeed, I do not. A memory would be 
of no use to me ; for I was never of the same mind 
twice in my life ; and, though I should remember 


what I said at one time, I should as certainly re- 
member not to do it another. 

Capt. B. You dear agreeable creature ! sure never 
two people were so like one another as you and 1 
are. We think alike, we act alike, and some people 
think we are very much alike in the face. 

Chari. Do you hear him, Emilial He has made one 
of the most shocking compliments to me; 1 believe I 
shall never he able to bear a looking-glass again. 

Capt. B. Faith, and if it was not for the help of 
a looking-glass, you would be the most unhappy 
creature in the world. 

Chari. Impertinent! 

Capt. B. For then you would bo the only person 
debarred from seeing the finest face in the world. 

Emil. Very fine, indi?ed. [wretch again now! 

Chari. Civil enougli. I tliink I begin to endure the 

Capt. B. Keep but in that mind half an hour — 

Chari. Emilia, good morrow ; you will excuse tlie 
shortness of my visit. [lotto. 

Emil. No apologies on that account, lady Char- 

Charl. Yon are a good creature, and know the 
continual hurry of business 1 am in. Don’t you 
follow me, you thing you I [ To Capt. Bellamant. 

Capt. B. Indeed, lady ChaAotte, but I shall, and 
I hope to some purpose. [Aside. 

SCENE III. — Emilia, alone. 

So I am once more left to my own thoughts. Heaven 
knows they are like to afiurd mo little entertain- 
ment. Oh! Gaywit, too much I sympathise with 
thy uneasiness. Didst thou know the pangs I led 
on thy account, thy generous heart would sutler 
more on mine. Ha ! rny words have raised a spirit. 

SCENE IV. — Emilia, Gaywit. 

Gay. I hope, madam, you will excuse a visit at so 
unseasonable an hour. [a mistress here. 

Emil. Had you come a little earlier you had met 

Gay. 1 met the la<ly you mean, madam, at the 
door, and captain Bellamant with her. 

Emil. You are the most cavalier lover I know, 
you arc no more jealous of a rival with your mistress 
than the mostiiolite husband is of one with his .wife. 

Gay, A man should not be jealous of his friend, 
madam; and I believe captain Bellamant will be 
such to me in the highest manner. 1 wish I was so 
blessed in another heart as he appears to be in lady 
Charlotte’s. I wish I were as certain of gaining the 
woman I do love as of losing her I do not. 

Emil. I suppose, if your amour be of any date, 
you can easily guess at the impressions you have 
made. 

Gay. No ; nor can she guess at the impression 
she has made on me ; for, unless my eyes have done 
it, I never acquainted lier with my passion. 

Emil. And that your eyes have tionc it you may 
bo assured, if you have seen her often. The love 
that can be concealed must be very cold indeed; 
but methinks it is something particular in you to 
desire to conceal it. 

Gay. I have been always fearful to disclose a pas- 
sion which I know not whether it be in my power 
to pursue. I would not even have given her tlio 
uneasiness to pity me, much less have tried to raise 
her love. 

E?ml. If you are so tender of her, take care yon 
never let her suspect so much generosity. That may 
give her a secret pang. 

Gay. Heaven forbid it should one equal to those 
I feel ; lest, while I am endeavouring to make my 
addresses practicable, she should unadvisedly receive 
those of another. . 

EmU, If she can discover your love as plain a* 
can, I think you may be easy on tiiat account* 
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Qay, He must dote like me who can conceive the 
ecstasy these words have given, [Knocking, 

Emil, Come in. 

Serv, Your honour^s servant, 'sir, is below. 

Gay. I come to him. Madam, your most obedient 
servant ; I go on business which will, by noon, give 
me the satisfaction of thinking I have preserved the 
best of fathers to the best of women. [Exit, 

Emil, I know he means mine ; but why do I 
mention that, when every action of his life leaves 
me no other doubt than whether it convinces me 
more of his love or of his deserving minel 

SCENE V. — Loud Bichly's house. — Lord Richly, 
Servant. 

Rich, Desire Mr. Bellamant to walk in. What 
can the meaning of this visit be 1 Perhaps he comes 
to make me proposals concerning his wife ; but my 
love shall not get so far the better of my reason as 
to lead me to an extravagant price ; I’ll not go above 
two thousand, that’s positive. 

SCENE VI.— Lord Richly, Bellamant. 

Rich, My dear Bellamant. 

Bella, My lord, I Have received an obligation from 
you which I thus return. [Gives him a bank-bill. 

Rich. Pshaw ! trifles of this nature can hardly he 
called oWigations ; I would do twenty times as much 
for dear Jack Bellamant. 

Bella, The obligation, indeed, was to my wife ; 
nor hath she made you a small return, since it is to 
her entreaty you owe your present safety, your life. 

Rich, I am not apprised of the danger ; but 
would owe my safety to no one sooner than to 
Mrs. Bellamant. 

Bella. Come, come, my lord ; this prevarication 
is low and mean; you know you have used me 
basely, villanously ; and, under the cover of ac- 
quaintance and friendship, l\ave attempted to cor- 
rupt my wife ; for which, but that I would not sufler 
the least breath of scandal to sully her reputation, I 
would exact such vengeance on thee — 

Rich, Sir, I must acquaint you that this is a lan- 
guage I have not been used to. 

Bella, No ; the language of flatterers and hireling 
sycophants has been what you have dealt in; wretches 
whose honour and love are as venal ns their praise. 
Such your title might awe, or your fortune bribe to 
silence ; such you should have dealt with, and not 
have dared to injure a man of honour. 

Rkh. This is such presumption— 

Bella, No, my lord, yours was the presumption; 
mine is only justice, nay, and mild too ; unequal to 
your crime, -which requires a punishment from my 
hand, not from my tongue. 

Rwh, Do you consider who I am I 

Bella, Were you as high as heraldry could lift 
you, you should not injure me unpunished. Where 
grandeur can give licence to oppression, the people 
must bo slaves, let them boast what liberty they 
please. 

Rich, Sir, you shall hear of this. 

Bella, I shall be ready to justify my words by any 
action you dare provoke me to ; and, be assured of 
this, if ever I discover any future attempts of yours 
to my dishonour, your life shall be its sacrifice. 
Henceforward, my lord, let us behave as if we had 
never known one another. [Exit, 

Rich, Here's your man of sense noAV. Tic was 
half ruined in the house of lords a few days ago, 
and is in a fair way of going the other step in West- 
minstet-hall in a few days more ; yet has the impu- 
dence to threaten a man of my fortune and quality 
for attempting to debauch his wife, Avhich many a , 
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fool who rides in his coach and six would have had 
sense enough to have winked at. 

SCENE VII. — Lord Richly, Gaywxt4 


Gay, Your lordshi]) is contemplative. 

Rich, So, nephew, hy this early visit I suppose 
you had ill-luck last night; for, where Fortune frowns 
on you, she always smiles on me by blessing me 
with your company. 

Gay, I have long since put it out of the power ol 
Fortune to do me cither favour or injury. My hap- 
piness is now in the poAver of another mistress. 

Rich, And thou art too pretty a fellow not to have 
that mistress in your power. 

Gay, The possession of her, and in her of all my 
desires, depends on your consent. 

Rich, You know, Harry, you liave my consent to 
possess all the women in the town, except those few 
that I am particular with : provided you fall not foul 
of mine, you may board and plunder what vessels 
you please. 

Gay, This is a vessel, my lord, neither to be taken 
by force nor hired by gold. I must buy her for 
life, or not board her at all. 

Rich. Then the principal thing to be considered 
is her cargo. To nmrry a woman merely for her 
person is buying an empty vessel : and a woman is 
a A'ossel Avhicli a man Avill grow cursed weary of 
in a long voyage. 

(lay. My lord, I have had some experience in 
women, and I believe that 1 never could be weary 
of tlie Avornan I now love. 

Rich, Let me tell you, I lia\’e had some experience 
too, and I have been Aveary of forty women that 1 
have love(l. 

Gay. And perhaps in all that variety you may 
not have found one of equal excellence with her 1 
mean. 

Rkh. And pray, who is this paragon you mean 1 

Gay, Must I, my lord, when I have painted the 
finest Avoman in the Avorld, be obliged to write Miss 
Bellamaiit’s name to the picture !! 

Rkh. Miss Bellamant ! 

Gay. Yts, Miss Bellamant! 

Rkh. You know Mr. Bellarnant’s losses; yon 
know Avhat happened yesterday, which may entirely 
finish his ruin; and the (joiisequencc of his ruin 
must be the ruin of bis daughter, which Avill cer- 
tainly throw her virtue into your power; for poverty 
as surely brings a woman to capitulation as scarcity 
of provisions does a garrison. 

Gay. I cannot take this advic^e, my lord : I would 
not take advantage from the misfortunes ol any ; 
hilt surely not of the Avoman I Ioao. 

Rkh. VVell, sir, yon sliall ask me no more; for, 
if my consent to your ruin Avill oblige you, you 
have it. 

Gay. My lord, I shall ever remember this good- 
ness, and Avill be ready to sign any instrument to 
secure a very large fortune to lad) Charlotte when 
you please. 

SCENE VIIL— Lord Richly, solus. 

Noav', if he takes my consent from my own word, 

I may deny it afterAvards, so I gain the whole estate 
for^iy daughter, and bring an entire destruction 
upon Bellamant and his whole family. Charming 
thought! that Avould be a reA'cnge, indeed , na), it 
may acwmplish all ray Avislies too ; Mrs. Bellamant 
may be mine at last. 

SCENE IX. — Lord Richly, Modern. 


Mod. My lord, I Avas honoured with your com- 
lands. 

Rkh. I believe 1 shall procure tlie place for you, 

3 o2 
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Mod* My obligations to your lordship arc so in- 
finite, that I must always be your slave. [Modern. 

Rich* 1 am concerned for your misfortune, Mr. 

Mod* It is a common misfortune, iny lord, to have 
a bad wife. I am something happier than my bre- 
thren in the discovery. 

Rich* That indeed may make you amends more 
ways than one. I cannot dissuade you from the 
most rigorous prosecution : for, though dear Jack 
Bcllamant be my particular friend, yet in cases of 
this nature even friendship itself must be thrown 
up. Injuries of this kind are not to be forgiven. 

Mod. Very true, my lord ; he has robbed me of 
the affections of a wife whom 1 loved as tenderly as 
myself ; forgive my tears, ray lord — I have lost all I 
held dear in this world. 

Rich* I pity you, indeed; but comfort yourself 
with the hopes of revenge. 

Mod* Alas ! my lord, what revenge can equal the 
dishonour he has brought upon my family 1 Think 
on that, my lord ; on the dislionour I must endure. 
I cannot name the title they will give me. 

Rich. It is shocking indeed. 

Mod* My ease forever lost, my quiet gone, my 
honour stained ; my honour, my lord. Oh ! ’tis a 
tender wound. « 

Rich. Laws cannot he too rigorous against offences 
of this nature : juries cannot give toe great damages. 
To attempt the wife of a friend— to what wickedness 
will men arrive! Mr. Modern, I own I cannot 
blame you in pushing your revenge to the utmost 
extremity. 

Mod. That I am resolved on. I have just received 
an appointment from your lordship’s in‘phevv, Mr. 
liaywit ; I suppose to give me some advice in the 
affair. 

Rich, [Aside.') Hal that must be to dissuade him 
from the prosecution. — 31r. Modern, if you please, 
ril set you down ; I have some particular business 
with him ; besides, if he knows anything that can be 
of service to you, iny commands shall enforce the 
discovery. Hid the coachman pull up. [slaves. 

Mud. I am the most obliged of all your lordsliip’s 

SCENE X. — Another apartment. — La. Ciiarlottb, 
Cai’tain IliiLLAMANT, and Servant. 

Chari. My lord gone out! then, d'je hoar, I am 
at home to nobody. 

Capt* B, That’s kind, indeed, lady Charlotte, to 
let me have you all to myself. 

Chari, You! you conlident thing! how came you 
herel Don’t you remember 1 bad you not to fol- 
low me 1 

Capt, R. Yes, but it’s so long ago (hat I am sur- 
prised you should remember it. 

Chari* Indeed, sir, I always lanncmbcr to avoid 
what I don’t like. I suppose you don’t know that 
I hate you of all things! 

Capt. B* Not I, upon ray soul! The deuce take 
me if I did not think you Imd liked me as well us I 
liked you — ha, ha ! 

Chari* I like youl impossible! why, don’t you 
know that you are very ugly 1 

Capt. B. Pshaw! that’s nothing; that will all go 
off. A month’s marriage takes off the homeliness of 
a husband’s face as much as it docs the beauty of a 
wife’s, 

Chari. And so you would insinuate that I might 
be your wife ! O horrible ! shocking thought ! 

Capt. B. Nay, madam, I am as much frightened 
at the thoughts of marriage as you can be. 

Chari, Indeed, sir, you need not be under any ap- 
prehensions of that kind upon my account. 

Capt* B, Indeed, but I am, madam ; for what an 


unconsolable creature would you be if I should take 
it into my head to marry any other woman ! 

Chari. Well, he has such an excessive assurance, 
that I am not really sure whether he is not agreeable. 
Let me die if 1 am not under some sort of suspense 
about it — and yet I am not neither — for to be sure 1 
don’t like the thing — and yet, methinks, I do too— 
and yet I do not know what I 'should do with him 
neither — hi! hi! hi! this is the foolishest circum- 
stance that ever I knew in my life. 

Capt* B* Very well ; sure marriage begins to run 
in your head at last, madam. 

Chari. A-propos ! do you know that t’other day 
lady Betty Shuttlecock and I laid down the prettiest 
scheme for matrimony that ever entered into tiie 
taste of people of condition'? 

Capt. B. Oh ! pray let’s hear it. 

Chari. In the first place, then, whenever she or I 
marry, I am resolved positively to be mistress of my- 
self ; I must have my house to myself, my coach to 
myself, my servants to myself, my table, time, and 
company to myself; nay, and sometimes, when I 
have a mind to be out of humour, my bed to inyself. 

Cnjd. H. Riglif, luadain ; for a wife and a Jiusbaiid 
always togetliur are, to be sure,«tlie llattest company 
in the world. 

Chari. O detestable I Then I will be sure to have 
my own humour in everything; to go, come, dine, 
dance, play, sup at all hours, and in whatevi'r com- 
pany 1 have a mind to ; and if ever he pretends to 
put on a grave face upon my enjoying any o?Ki of 
those articles, 1 am to burst out in his face u laugh- 
ing. VV'ou’t that be prodigious pleasant? — ha! ha! 
ha! 

Capt. B. O charmingly charming! I la! ha! 
What a contemptible cr(‘ature is a woman that nevei 
docs anything without consulting her husband ! 

Chari. Nay, there you’re iniKtaken again, sir; for 
I would never dq anything without consulting my 
hushaml. 

Capt. B, How so, dear madam? 

Chari. Because sometimes one may hajipcn to he 
so low in sjiirits as not to know one’s own mind ; 
and then, you know, if a foolish husband should 
happen to say a word on either side, why one deti'r- 
mincs on the contrary without any farther trouble. 

Capt. B. Itigiit, madam ; and a thousaml to one 
but the happy rogue, your husband, might warm his 
Indolent inclinations too IVoin the same spirit of con- 
tradiction — ha! ha! 

Chari. Well, I am so passionately fond of my ovyu 
humour, that, let me dh^, if a husband were to insist 
upon my never missing any one diversion this town 
alfords, I believe in my conscience, I should go twice 
a-day to church to avoid them. [a creature ! 

Capt. B. O fie ! you could not be so unfashionable 

Chari. Ay, but 1 would, though. 1 do not care 
what I do wlien I am vexed. 

Capt. B, Well ! let rae perish, this is a most de- 
lectable scheme. Don’t you think, madam, we sliall 
be vastly hapjiy ? ^ 

Chari. We! what wet Pray, who do you mean, 

Capt.B. Why, lady Betty Shuttlecock and I : 
•why, you must know this is the very scheme she 
laid down to me last night ; whicli so vastly charmed 
mo, that we resolved to be married upon it to-mor- 
row morning. 

Chari* Wliat do you mean! . 

Capt. B, Only to take your advice, madam, b) 
allowing my ivife all the modish privileges that you 
seem so passionately fond of. 

Chari, Your wife! why, who’s to bo your wi * 
pray 1 you don’t think of me, 1 hope 1 r im * 

Capt. B* One would think you thought 1 u » 
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for you refuse me as oddly as if I had asked you the 
question.: not but I suppose you would have me 
think now you have refused me in earnest. 

Chari. Ha, ha, ha ! that’s well enout^h ; why, 
sweet sir, do you really think 1 am not in earnest 1 
Capt. iJ. No faith, I can’t think you’re so silly 
as to refuse me in earnest when I only asked you 
in jest.' 

Both. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Chari. Ridiculous ! 

Capt. It. Delightful ! Well, after all, I am a strange 
creature to be so merry, W'heii 1 am just going to be 
married. [would have you ! 

Chari. And had you ever the assurance to think I 
Capt. It. Why, faith ! I don’t know but I might, 
if I had ever made love to you. — Well, lady Charlotte, 
your servant. I suppose you’ll come and visit my 
wife as soon as ever she sees company. 

Chari. What do you mean t 
Cttjit. B. Seriously what I say, madam ; am just 
now going to my lawyer to sign my marriage ar- 
ticles with lady Betty Shuttlecock. 

C/iarl. And are you going in earnest 1 
Capt. B. Positiveh', seriously. 

Chari. Then I mirat take the liberty to tell you, 
sir, you are the greatest villain that ever lived upon 
the face of the earth. [She bursts into tears. 

Capt. B. Ha! what do I seel Is it possible 1 O 
my dear, dear lady Charlotte ! can I believe myself 
the cause of these transporting tears I O 1 till this 
instant never did I taste of happiness. 

Chari. Ha, ha ! nor I, upon my faith, sir ! Ha, ha ! 
Capt. B. Hey-day I what do you mean 1 
Chart. That you are one of the silliest animals 
that ever opened his lips to a woman — Ha, ha! O 1 
shall die! Hal ha! 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, here’s a letter for you. 

Capt, B. So, it’s eoriie in good time. If this does 
iK.t give her a turn, egad, I shall have all my plague 
to go over again, — Lady Charlotte*, you’ll give me 
leave. [reiiiony. 

Chari. 0, sir! bilIcts-<loux are exempt from ce- 
Capt. B. [After reading to hinm'lf\ Ha, ha! 
Well, my dear lady Charlotte, I Jim vastly glad to see 
you 80 easy. Upon my soul, I was afraid you was 
really in love with me : but, since I need have no 
farther apprehensions of it, 1 know you won’t take 
it ill if I obey the summons of my wdfe that is to be. 
—Lady Betty Inis sent for me.~You’ll excuse me if 
I am confined a week or two with iny wife for the 
present : when that’s over, you and 1 will laugh and 
sing, and coquette as much as ever we did ; and so, 
dear lady Charlotte, your humble servant. [Exit. 

CharU What can the creature mean 1 I know not 
what to think of him I Sure it can’t be true I But 
if it should be true — 1 can’t believe it true — And yet 
it may be true too — I am resolved to be satisfied — 
Here, who’s there t Will nobody heart Who’s 
there, I say I 

Enter Servant, 

Desire Captain Bellamaiit to step back again, 

Serv. He’s just gone out, madam. 

Chari. Then iPs certainly true. — Got me a chair 
this moment — this instant — Go, run, fly ! I am in 
such a hurry, I don’t know what Ido. 0 hideous ! 
I look horridly frightful — But I’ll follow him just as 
I am — I’ll go to lady Betty’s — If I And him there I 
shall certainly faint. — I must take a little hartshorn 
with me. [Exit 

SCENE XI.— Gaywit, Mrs. Modern, meeting in 
his lodgings. 

Gay, This is exactly the time I appointed her to 


meet me here. Ha! she comes. You are punctual 
as a young lover to his first appointment. 

Mrs. M. Women commonly begin to be most 
punctual when men leave it off : our passions seldom 
reach their meridian before yours set. 

Gay, We can no more help the decrease of onr 
passions than you the increase of yours; and though 
like the sun I was obliged to quit your hemisphere, 

I have left you a moon to shine in it. 

Mrs. M, What do you mean 1 
Gay. I suppose you arc by this no stranger to the 
fondness of the gentleman I introduced to you ; nor, 
will yon shortly be to his generosity. He is one 
who has more money than brains, and more gene- 
rosity than money. 

Mr.s. M. Oh, Gaywit ! I am undone : you will too 
soon know how ; will hear it perhaps with pleasure, 
since it is too plain, by betraying me to your friend, 

I have no longer any share in your love. 

Gay. Blame not my inconstancy, but your own. 
Mrs. M. By all our joys, I never loved another. 

Gay. Nay, will you deny what conviction has 
long since constrained yon to own t Will you deny 
your favours to lord Richly ! [my hearl. 

Mrs. M. He had indeed my person, but you alone 
Gay. I always take^ woman’s person to be the 
strongest assurance of her heart. I think the love 
of a mistress who gives up her person is no more to 
he doubted than the love of a friend who gives you 
his jmrse. 

Mrs. M. By Heavens, I hate and despise him 
equal with my husband : and, as I was forced to 
marry the latter by the commands of my parents, so 
I was given up to the former by the entreaties of my 
husband. 

Gay, By the entreaties of your husband ! 

Mrs. M. Hell and his blacker soul doth know the 
truth of what I say — That he betrayed me hrst, and 
has ever since been the j)aiider of our amour : to you 
my own inclinations led me. Lord Richly has paid 
for his pleasures ; to you they have still been free. 
He was my husband’s choice ; but you alone were 
mine. [toot 

Gay, And have you not complied with Bellamaiit 
Mrs. M. Oh ! blame not my necessities ; he is, 
indeed, that generous creature you have sjioke him. 

Gay. And have you not betrayed this generous 
creature to a wretch t 

Mrs. M. I see you know it nil. — By Heavens, I 
have not : it was liis own jealousy, not my design: 
nay, he importuned me to have discovered lord 
Richly in the same manner. Oh ! think not any 
hopes could have prevailed on me to blast my fame. 
No reward could make me amends for that loss. 
Thou shalt see by my retirement 1 have a soul too 
great to encounter shame. 

Gay. I will try to make that retirement easy to 
you ; and call me not ungrateful for attempting to 
Jisoomfit your husband's purpose, and preserve my 

friend. , . , 

Mrs. M. I myself will preserve him : if my hus- 
band pursue his infeutions, my woman will swear 
that the servant owned he was lured to be a false 

evidence against us. . , uv c . 

Gay. Then, since the story is akeady public, foi- 
givc this last blush I am obliged to put you to. 

Mrs. M. What do you mean? 

Gay. These witnesses must inform you. 

SCENE XII.— Gaywit, Mn. aful Mrs. Bella- 
mant, Mrs. Moukkn, Emilia, Cattain Merit, 
Mrs, M. Distraction ! tortures ! • ^ 

Gay I have with difficulty brought myself to give ^ 
you this shock ; which nothing but the preservation 
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of the best of friends could have extorted, and which 
you shall bt made amends for. 

Bella. Be not shocked, madam ; it shall be your 
husband’s fault if you are farther uneasy on tliis 
account. 

Gay. Come, madam, you may youi-self reap a be- 
nefit from what 1 have done, since it mayn,*eveiit 
your being exposed in another place. 

Mrs. M. All places to me are equal, except this. 

[Exit. 

Mrs. B. Her misfortunes move my compassion. 
Gay. It is generous in you, madam, to pity the 
misfortunes of a woman whose faults are more her 
husband’s than her own. 

SCENE XIII. — Lord Richly, Modkrn, Gaywit, 
Mh. a?id Mrs. Bellamant, Capt. Merit, Emilia. 

Rich. Mr. Gaywit, upon my word, you have the 
most splendid levee 1 have seen. 

Gay. I am sorry, my lord, you have increased it 
by one who should only grace the keeper of New- 
gate’s levee ; a fellow whose company is scandalous 
to your lordship, as it is odious to us all. 

Bella. His lordship is not the only man who goes 
abroad with his cuckold. 

Rich. Methinka you have invited a gentleman to 
a very scurvy entciTaiiimcnt. 

Gay. You’ll know, my lord, very shortly, where- 
fore he was invited, and how much you yourself are 
obliged to his kind endeavours : for, would his wife 
have consented to his entreaties, this pretended dis- 
covery had fallen on you, and you had supplied that 
gentleman’s place. 

Rich. A discovery fallen on me ! 

Merit. Yes, my lord, the whole company arc wit- 
nesses to Mrs. Modtjrn’s confession of it, that he 
betrayed her to your embraces with a design to dis- 
cover you in them. 

Mod. My lord, this is a base design to ruin the • 
humblest of your creatures in your lordship’s favour. 

Rich, How it should have that effect, I know 
not; for I do. not understand a word of what these 
gentlemen mean. 

Gay. We shall convince your lordship. In the 
mean time I must beg you to leave this apartment : 
you may prosecute what revenge you please ; but at 
law v/e shall dare to defy you. The damages will 
not be very great which are given to a voluntary 
cuckold. 

Emil, Though I see not why ; for it is surely as 
much robbery to take away a j^cture unpaid for 
from the painter who would sell it as from the gen- 
tleman who would keep it. 

Mod, You may have your jest, madam; but I will 
be paid severely for it. I shall have a time of laugh- 
ing in my turn. My lord, your most obedient servant. 
SCENE XIV. — Lord Richly, GayvVit, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bellamant, Captain Bellamant, Lady 
Charlotte, Emilia. 

Gay, He will find his mistake and our conquest 
soon enough. And now, ray lord, I hope you will 
ratify that consent you gave me this morning, and 
complete my happiness with this lady. 

Rick. Truly, nephew, you misunderstood me if 
you imagined I promised any such thing. However, 
though you know I might insist on my brother’s 
will, yet let Mr. Bellamant give his daughter a for- 
tune equal to yours, and I shall not oppose it ; and 
till then I shall not consent. 

Gay. Ha! 

Capt, B. J hope your lordship has not determined 
y , to deny every request ; and therefore I may hope 
your blessing. [Kneels. 

Rich. What docs this mean ? 


Capt. B. Lady Charlotte, my lord, has given me 
this right. Yourdaughter^ — 

Rich. What of her f 

Capt. B, Is my wife. 

Rick, Your wife ! 

Cape. B. Nay, if you will not give me your bless, 
ing you may let it alone: I would not kneel any 
longer to you, though you were the Great Mogul. ^ 

Rich. Very well! This is your doing, Mr. Bel- 
lamant, or rather my own. Confusion ! my estate, 
my title, and my daughter, all contribute to aggran- 
dise the man I must hate, because he knows I would 
have wronged him! Well, sirs, whatever pleasure 
you may seem to take at my several disappointments, 
I shall take very little trouble to be revenged on auy 
of you; being heartily convinced that in a ftuv 
months you will be so many mutual plagues to one 
another. 

SCENE the last. — Gaywit, Mr. and Mrs. Bella- 
mant, Cart. Bellamant, La. Charlotte, Emilia. 

Bella. Mothinks I might have been consulted on 
this affair. 

C/iarl. We had no time for consultation; our 
amour has been of a very short' date. 

Capt. B. All our love is to come, lady Charlotte. 

C/uirl. I expect a deal of love after marriage, for 
what I have bated you before it. 

Capt. B. I never asked you the question till I was 
sure of you. 

Chari. Then you knew my mind better than my- 
self; for I never resolved to have you till I hud you. 

Gay. Now, my (hsar Emiliii, there is no bar in 
our way to happiness. Lady Charlotte lias made 
my lord’s consent unnecessary too. Your fatlier has 
already blesstnl me with his ; and it is now in your 
power to make roe the happiest of mankind. 

Emil. I su])pose you follow my brother’s method, 
and never ask till you are sure of obtaining. 

Bella. Gaywit, my obligations to you are beyond 
my power of repaying ; and while I give you what 
you ask, I am still heaping greater favours on myself. 

Gay. Think not so, when you bestow on me more 
than any man can merit. 

Bella. Then take the little all I have ; and may 
you be as happy with her as I am in these arms 
[embraemy us. Bellamant — whence the whole 
world should never estrange me more. 

Mrs. B. I am too happy in that resolution. 

Gay. Lady Charlotte, 1 made a promise this day 
to your father in your favour, which I am resolved 
to keep, though he hath broken his. I know your 
good nature and good sense will forgive a fault wldmli 
love has made me commit — Love, which directs our 
inclinations, in spite of equal and superior charms. 

Chari. No excuses, dear sir ; my inclinations were 
as whimsical as yours. 

Capt. B. You have fairly got the start, lady 
Charlotte. 

Gay. My Bellamant ! my friend ! my father ! what 
a transport do I feel from the prospect of adding to 
your future happiness ! Let us henceforth he one 
family, and have no other contest but to outvie m 
love. 

Bella. My son ! Oh, what happiness do I owe to 
thy friendship ! And may the example of my w ® 
misfortune warn thee to fly all such encounters, 
and, since we are setting out together in the roa o 
happiness, take this truth from an experience 
traveller: — 

However alight the consequence may prove 
Which waits unmarried libertines in love, 

Be from alt vice divorced before you wed, 

And bury falsehood in the bridal bed. 
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K, WRirrsN by colley cibber, esq., spoken bi 

MRS. HERON. 

At malsfactors, on their dying day, 

Bave always something, at the tree, to say, 

So I, be^bre to exile 1 go down, 

IVith my luinl hapless fate would warn the town. 

Fatal quadrille ! Fly 1 fly the tempting evil 1 
For, when our last stake’s lost, ’tis sure the devil I 
With curs’d quadrille avoid my fatal shame. 

Or, if you can't, at least play all tlio game. 

Of spotless fame be chary as your lives I 
Keep wide of proof, and you’re the iKJst of wives 1 
Husbands most faults, not public made. cunniNo at: 
'I'he trip ’s a trifle wlicn the frailty’s private. 

Wliat can a poet hope, then, that reveals ’em ? 

'file fair might like the play whose plot conceals *e 
For who would favour plays to bo thus used ? 

None e' er were by operas abused. 

Or. could they warble scandal out at ranchmi. 

Where were the harm, while none could understand ’< 
Hut I no more must licar those melting strains. 
Condemn’d, ahis ! to woods and lonely plains ! 

Gay masquerades now turn’d to country fairs, 

And croaking rooks supply soft enuuoh aij;s. 

No King, no Mall— no rat, tat, tat. at doors; 

And, 1) hard fatal for dear quadrille— all fours. 

No more new plays 1 but that ’s a small offeiiee : 
Your taste will shortly banish them from hence. 

Yet ere I part, methitiks, it were to wrong you 
Not to bequeath some legacies among you. 

My n puttition I for prudes iiiieud, 

In hopes their stAtiiess what’s amiss will mend. 

My yo.iiig gallants let ancient maidens kill, 

And take my husl)and — any sold that will. 

Our author to the spotless fair I give. 

For his chaste wife to grant him a roi rieve. 
Whatever faults to me may he imputed, 

111 her you view' your virtues unpolluted. 

In luT sw’eet mind even ago and wand’ ring youth 
Must own the transports of counuliial truth : 

'riins each extreme is for instruction meant. 

And ever was the stage’s true intent. 

To give reward to virtue, vice its punishment. 


EPmooUE, SPOKEN BY MRS. HERON. 

In dull retirement ere I go to grieve. 

Ladies, 1 am return’d to take my leave. 

Prudes, I suppose, will, with their old good-nature, r 
Show their great virtue, and condemn the creature : 
They fail not at the unfuitunate to flout. 

Not because naughty, but because — found out. 

Why. faith, if these discoveries succeed. 

Marriage w'ill soon become a trade indeed I 
This trade, 1 ’m sure, will flourish in the nation, | 
’Twill Ixj esteem'd below no man of fashion > 

To l>e a member of the— Cuckold’s corporation. j 
What int’iest will be made — what mighty doing — 

To Ikj directors for the year ensuing 1 

And ’tis execoding diflicult to say 

Which end of this chaste town would win the day. 

Oh I should 110 chance this corporation stop. 

Where should we tind one house without a hhop ? 

How would a wife, hung out, draw beaux in throngs. 
To hire your dears, like dominos, at Long’s! 

There would be dainty days, when ev’ry ninny 
Might put them on and oil— for half a guinea [ 

Oh I to beliold th’ cmbroider’<l trader grin, 

" My wife ’s at homo— Pray, gentlemen, walk in!’’ 
Money alone men will no more importune, 

When ev’ry beauty makes her husband’s fortune. 

While juries value virtue at this rate. 

Each wife is (when discover’d) an estate 
A wife with gohl is mixing gall with honey ; 

But here you lose your wifo by what you get your money 
And now, t’ obey a dull poetic sentence, 

111 lonely woods I must pursue repentance ! 

Ye virgins pure, ye modest matrons, lend 
Attmitive ears to yfliir departing friend. 

If fume unspotted ho the thing you drive at. 

He virtuous, if you can ; if not, be privabi 

But hold ! — Why should I leave my sister sinners. 

To dwell ’mongst iiiiiocente or young beginners? 
Frailty will better with the frail' go down : 

So, hang the stupid bard 1— I ’ll stay in town. 


THE MOCK DOCTOR; 

OR, THE DUMB LADY CURED. 

A COMEDY, DONE FROM MOLIKRE, AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE-ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE, IN 1732, 


TO PR. JOHN MTSAUaiN. 

S(R,— Were 1 not well assured of your great candour, the 
opinion I liuve of your nice .judgment and refined taste might 
give me terrible aptirchensinns while I am presenting you a 
piece wherein, 1 rear, rau-’h injustice is flone to an author 
wlioscs beauties you can so exquisitely reli.sh in the original. 

It would iHihnrdto make a more dedeute compliment to a 
lady than by dedicating to her the sixth satire of Juvenal. 
Such an address must naturally supjmso her free from all the 
vices and follies there inveighed against. Permit me, fherc- 
foro, sir, to prefix to a farce, wherotu quacks arc so severely 
exposed, the name of one who will bo n'membe.red as an 
honour to his profession while th(ue is a single practitioner in 
town at whose door there is a lamp in an evening. 

I shall not liero proceed, in the common road of dedications, 
to sum up the many great talents w’ith which nature has en- 
riched you; I shall not here, as I might, enlarge on excellen- 
cies so well known to the world ; nor sliall I mention hero 
that politeni'ss which appears equal «ith your wit in your con- 
versation, aud h.is maiie you the de.sire of the great and the 
envy of Iho wliole profession ; that geucious elegance w ith 
which you treat your friends aud patiimts, insomuch lhat the 
latter are often gainers by their di-itempers, and drink you out 
more in wmo than they pay you for physic. 1 shall not, I sny, 
mention these ; but I cannot, without the greatest violence to 
myself, piuiS by that Little Pill which has reudered you so 
great a blessing to mankind -that Pill which is the opposite 
to Pandora’s box, and has done more real good in the world 
than the i>oets feign the other to liave done evil. Forgive me, 
sir, if 1 am not able to contain myself while I am talking of 
this invaluable remedy, to whicli .so many owe their health, 
their pleasure, n.ay, the very preservation of their Ijcing. 

It u this, sir, which has animated the brethren of your 
faculty against you - that has mado them represent one of the 
greatest men of this ago as an illiterate empiric, for vhich 
weak etfoTt of their malice yon have continually liad a very 
laudable and just contempt. 

Were I not ap\»reliousivo of olTcnding your ears, that are so 
averse to flattery, f might here mention your great skill in 


divinity, philosophy, &c., al mo t equal to your knowledge in 
physic. But this the world will, I ho]^, be soon oequaiuted W'ith, 
by your being prevailed on to publish some of those excellent 
treatises which your leisure hours have produced, and which 
may, iMjrhaiw, bo almost as serviceable to mankind as the 
labours of our most celebrated divines have been. 

And now', sir, give me leave to conidude by wishing thjit you 
may meet with the reward you merit: that the giatitude of 
some of your patients may, in return for the lengthening of 
their lives, c^ntrib».te to immortilise your repubition— that I 
may see a statue erecte<i to your memory, w itn that serpent of 
iEsculapius in your hand which you so deservedly bear in 
your arms, is the sincere wish of, sir, your mo^t obedient, 
most humble servant. 


PREFAlTE. 

Le Medecin malgrc Lui of Moiiere hath Iwen always es 
teemed in France the best of that author’s humorous pieces. 
The Misanthrope, to which it was first added, owed to it chiefly 
its succchs. That excellent play w as of too grave a kind to hit 
the genius of tlie French nation, on wliieh account tlie author, 
ill a very few days, produccil this farce, kiiich, lieiiig added to 
the Miaiiitliropo, gave it one of the greatest runs that any play 
ever met with on that t-tage. 

The English theatre owes this farce to an neculent not iiii- 
like that whuih gave it to the French. And 1 wish I had been 

as able to preserve the spirit of Moli?re as I have, in trans- 

latin« it. fallen short even of that very iitlo lime ho allowed 
himrolf in writing it ; however, the camlour of its audiences 
hath givcH roe no reason to repent or be ashamed of my un- 
dertaking, as perhaps, when I nave returned what is due to 
Moiiere and to the performers, I shall have \eiy little cause 

^^Tho*applause our Mock Doctor received on the theatre 
admits of no addition from my pen. I shall only congratu- 
late the town on the lively hope they may entertain of having 
the loss they are one day lo huffer in the fhthcr so woU su^ 
tilled in the sfin. a 

Uul I cannot, when 1 mention the rising glories of the ihTK- 
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trti, omit one who, tliou^h the owes little adt'antage tonne 
part of Dorcas, hath already convinced the beat judji^'os other 
admirable genius for the stage ; she hath sufficiently shown, in 
the Old Debauchees, that her capacity is not contined to a 
song, and I dare swear they will shortly own her aide to do 
justice to characters of a mucli greater consequence. 

One pleasure I enjoy from the success of this piece is a pros- 
pect of irausplauliiig succcsnlully some others of Moliere of 
great value. How 1 have done this, any Engli^h reader may 
be satisfied by examining an exact literal translation of the 
MMecin inalgre Lui, which is the second in the second volume 
of Select Comedies of Mulidre. 

Dramatis Person.^. — Sir Jasper. Ma. SHEPHERn : Leander 
Mb. Stopki.akr; dregary, Mh. CtnuKR, Jim.; Robert, Mn. 
Jones; James, Ma. Mum. art; Harry, Mr. Roberts ; D/irt/. 
Mr. Jones; Heltebor, Mr. Hohkrts: Dorms, Miss Raftor; 
Charlotte, Miss Wilt.iams; Maid, Mas. Mkars. — SCENE, 
partly in a COUNTRY-TOWN and partly in a WOOD. 

SCENE I. — A wood.— VoKCA&t Greoory. 

Greg, I tell you no, I won’t comply, and it is my 
business to talk and to command. 

Dare, And I tell you you shall conform to my 
will, and that I was not married to you to sufler 
your ill -humours. 

Greg. O the intolerable fatigue of matrimony! 
Aristotle never said a better thiu;^ in liis life than 
when lie told us “ That a wife is w'orse than a devil.” 

Do7'c. Hear the learned gentleman with his- Aris- 
totle ! ‘ 

Greg. And a learned man I am too ; find me out 
a maker of fagots that’s able, like myself, to reason 
upon things, or that can boast such an education as 

Dorc. An education ! [mine. 

Greg, Ay, hussy, a regular education ; first at the 
charity-school, where I learnt to read ; then I waited 
on a gentleman at Oxford, where I learnt — very near 
as much as my master ; from whence 1 attended a 
travelling physician six years, under the facetious 
denomination of a Merry-Andrew, where I leanit 
physic. 

J)orc. O that thou hadst followed him still! Cursed 
ho the hour wherein I answered the parson, “ I will!” 

(treg. And cursed be the parson that asked me 
tlie question! 

JJorc. You have reason to complain of him, in- 
rlced, who ought to he on your knees every moment 
returning thanks to Heaven for that great blessing 
it sent you when it sent you myself. I hope you 
have not the assurance to think you deserve such a 
wife as mel 

Greg, No, really, I don’t think I do, 

AIR 1. Bessy Bell. 

Dure. Wlien a lady like me coudeseeads to jigrec 
To let siu-U a jackanapes Uv^te her. 

With what /.eal and care should he worship the fair. 
Who givesi him— what 's meat for lus master 1 
IIU actions should still 
Attend on her will, 

Hear, sirrah, and take il fur warning; 

To her he should lie 
Each night on his knee, 

And so lie should bo on cucli morning. 

Greg. Meat for my master! you were meat for 
vour master, if I aii’t mistaken ; for, to one of our 
shames he it spoken, you rose as good a virgin from 
me as you went to bed. Come, coine^ madam; it 
was a lucky day for you when you found me out. 

Dorc. Lucky indeed! a fellow who eats every- 
thing I have. [some part oiiT 

Grog, That happens to be a mistake, for I drink 

Dorc. That has not even left me a bed to lie on. 

Greg. You’ll rise the earlier, 

Dorc, And who from morning till night is eter- 
nally in an alehouse. 

Greg, It’s genteel— the squire does the same. 

Dorc, Pray# sir, what are you willing I shall do 
with Diy family t 
^ ^reg. Whatever you please. 


DOCTOR; or, 

Dorc, My four little children that a>e continually 
crying for bread. [crying children 

Greg, Give 'em a rod ! best cure in the world fo* 
Dorc, And do you imagine, sot — 

Greg, Harkye, my dear ; you know my temper ia 
not over and above passive, and that my arm is ex- 
tremely active. [solent fellow 

Dorc, I laugh at your threats ; poor, bcggarl}', in- 
Greg. Soft object of my wishing eyes, I shall play 
with your pretty ears. 

Dorc. Touch me if you dare, you insolent, impu- 

dent, dirty, lazy, rascally 

Greg. Oh, ho, ho! you will have it then, I find. 
Dorc. O, murder! murder! 

[Beats her], 

SCENE II. — Gregory, Dorcas, Squire Robert 
liob. What’s the matter here T Fie upon you, fie 
upon you, neighbour, to beat your wife in this scan- 
dalous maimer. [and what theni 

Dorc^ Well, sir, and I have a mind to be heat; 
Rob. O dear madam ! I give my consent with all 
my heart and soul. [business of yours ! 

Dorc. What’s that to you, saucebox 1 Is it any 
Jiob. No, certainly, madam. 

Dorc, Here’s an impertinent ft/llow for you, won’t 
suffer a husband to heat his own wife ! 

AIR II. TVint'.hesfer IVedding. 

Go thrash your own rib, sir. at home, 

Nor thus iiiterfore with our slriib ; 

Mfiv cuekoUlom still be his doom 
\^'ho strives to part hu»l)au(i and wile 1 
Supj)ose I ’ve a mind, lie should drub, 

M hose bones are they, sir, lie's to lick ? 

At whose expense is i', you scriih ? 

You are not to find him a stick. 

Rob. Neighbour, I ask your pardon lieartily ; here, 
take and thrash your wife, heat her as you ought 
G^'eg, No, sir, I won’t heat her. [to do. 

Rob, 01 sir, that’s another thing. 

Greg. I’ll heat her when I please, and will not 
beat her when I do- not please. She is my wife, and 
Rob, Certainly. [not yours. 

Do7'c. Give me the slick, dear hiwhand. 

Rob. Well, if ever I attempt to part husband and 
wife-again, may I be beaten myself! 

SCENE III. — Gregory, Dorca.s. 

Greg. Come, my dear, let us be friends. 

Dorc. What, after beating me so I 
Greg. ^Twas but in jest. 

Dorc. I desire you will crack your jests on your 
own bones, not on mine. 

Greg. Pshaw! you know you and I are one; and 
I beat one half of myself when I beat you. 

Dorc. Yes ; but, for the future, I desire you will 
beat the other half of yourself. 

Greg, Come, my pretty dear, I ask pardon ; T am 
sorry for^t. [for it. 

Dorc. For once I pardon you ; but you shall pay 
Greg, Pshaw ! pshaw ! cliild ; these are only little 
affairs, necessary in friendship ; four or five good 
blows with a cudgel betwee-n your very fond couples 
only tend to heighten the affections. I’ll now to the 
wood, and I promise thee to make a hundred fagots 
before I come home again. 

Dwe, If I am not revenged on those blows of 
yours! Oh, that I could but think of some method 
to be revenged on him ! Hang the rogue ! — he is 
quite insensible of cuckoldom. 

AIR III, Oh, Jjondm is a Ji^e htcn 
In anrient days. I ’ve heard, with horns 
'llip wife her xpouse could fright. 

Which now the hero bravely scorns, 

0 So common is the sight. 

To city, country, camp, or court. 

Or wherosoo er he go. 

No honied brother dares m.ake sport; 

TLuvv ’re cuckolds all atow. 
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Oh, tliat 1 could find out some invention to get him 
well drubbed ! 

SCENE IV. — Hahhy, James, Dohoas. 

Har, Were ever two fools sent on such a message 
as we arc in quest of a dumb doctor 1 

Jafties, Blame your own cursed memory that 
made you forget his name. For my part, I’ll travel 
through the world rather than return without him ; 
that were as much as a limb or two were worth. 

liar, VYas ever such a cursed misfortune t to lose 
the letter ! I should not even know his name if I 
were to hear it. 

Dorc. Can I lind no invention to be revenged 1 — 
Iley-day ! who are these t 
James, Harkye, mistress ; do you know where — 
where — whore doctor What-d’ye-call-him lives 1 
IMrrc, Doctor who 1 

James, Doctor — doctor — WIiaFs-his-name ? [me ? 
Dorc, Hey! what, has the fellow a mind to banter 
liar. Is there no physician hereabouts famous fiw 
curing dumhnc'ss 1 

JJarc. I fuiicy yon have no need of such a physi- 
cian, Mr. Impertinence. 

Har, Don’t mista||e ns, good woman — ^we don't 
mean to banter you. We are sent by our master, 
whose daughter has lost her speech, for a certain 
j)hysieian w’ho liv(nj hereabouts. W^e have lost our 
direction, and ’tis as much as our lives are worth to 
return without him. 

Dot'c. There is one doctor Lazy lives just by ; but 
he has left off practising. You would not get him a 
mile to save the lives of a thousand patients. 

James. Direct us but to him. We’ll bring him 
wilh us, one way or other, I warrant you, 

Har. Ay, ay, we’ll hjivc him with us, though we 
carry him on our hacks. 

Dorc. Ha! Heav(‘u has inspired me with one of 
the moit admirable inventions to bo revenged on my 
hangdog! [Aside .^ — I assure you, if you can get him 
with you, he’ll do your young lady’s business for 
her; he’s reckoned one of the best physicians in the 
world, especially for dumbness, 

Har. Fray tell us where he liv<?s. 

Dorc. Y^ou’ll never be able to get him out of his 
own house ; but, if you watch h(‘reahouts, you'll 
certainly meet with him, for he very often amuses 
himself with cutting wood. 

Har, A physician cut wood ! 

James. I suppose he amuses himself in searching 
after herbs, you mean. 

Dorc. No; he’s one of the most extraordinary 
nien in the world : he goes dressed like a common 
clown ; for there is nothing he so much dreads as to 
be known for a physician. 

Janies, All your great men have some strange 
oddities about tliem. 

Dorc, Why, he will suffer himself to be beat 
before he will own himself a physician; and I'll 
give yon my word you’ll never make him own himself 
one unless you both of you take a good cudgel and 
thrash him into it ; 'tis what we are all forced to do 
when we have any need of him. 

James, What a ridiculous whim is here ! 

Dorc, Very true ; and in so great a man ! 

James, And is he so very skilful a maul 
Dorc. Skilful ! why he does miracles. About half 
a year ago a woman was given over by all her physi- 
cians — nay, she had been dead for some time — when 
this great man came to her. As soon as he saw her 
he poured a Utile drop of something down her throat. 
He had no sooner done it than she got out of her 
bed, and walked about the room as if there had been 
nothing the matter with her. 

Both - Ob, pvudig* :‘JL8 ! 


Dorc. 'Tis not above three weeks ago that a child 
of twelve years old fell from the top of a house to 
the bottom, and broke its skull, its arms, and leg:*. 
Our physiciaii was no sooner drubbed into making 
him a visit, than, having rubbed the child all over 
with a certain ointment, it got upon its legs, and ran 
away to play. 

Both, Oh, most wonderful ! 

Ha?'. Hey! Oad, James, we’ll drub him out of a 
pot of this ointrneiit. 

James. But cun he cure dumbness 1 
Dorc, Dumbness ! why the curate of our parish's 
wife was born dumb ; and the doctor, with a sort of 
wash, washed her tongue till he set it a going, so 
that ill less than a month’s time she out-tall^cd her 
husband. 

Har, This must be the very man we were sent after, 
Dorc. Yonder is the very man 1 speak of. 

James, What, that lie, yonder 1 [up his bill. 

Dorc. The very same. He lias spied us, and taken 
James, Come, Harry, don't let us lose one moim^nt. 
Mistress, your servant ; we give you ten thousand 
thanks for this favour. 

Dorc. Be sure and make good use of your sticks. 
James, He shan't want that. 

SCENE V. — Allot her part of the wood. — James, 
Harry, Gregory. 

Greff. Pox on’t! 'tis most confounded hot weather. 
Hey! who have we here 1 
James. Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 
Greff, Sir, your stirvant. 

James, We are mighty happy in finding you here— 
Greff, Ay, like enough. 

James. 'Tis in your power, sir, to do us a very 
^^eat favour. We come, sir, to implore your assist- 
ance in a certain affair. 

Grey. If it be in my power to give you any assist- 
ance, masters, I’m very ready to do it. 

James, Sir, you are extremely obliging. But, dear 
sir, let me beg you’d be covered : the sun will hurt 
your complexion. 

Har. For Heaven's sake, sir, be covered. 

Grcff. These should be footmen by their dress, 
but should be courtiers by their cerenumy. [Aside, 
James, You must not tliink it strange, sir, that we 
come thus to seek after you : men of your capacity 
will be sought after by the whole world. 

Greg, Truly, gentlemen, though I say it that should 
not say it, I have a pretty good hand at a fagot. 

James, O dear, sir ! 

Greg. You may, perhaps, buy fagots cheaper 
otherwhere ; but, if you find such in all this country, 
you shall have mine for nothing. To make but one 
word then with you, you shail liave mine for ten 
shillings a hundred. 

James. Don't talk in that matter, I desire you. 

Greg, I could not sell ’em a j)enny cheaper it 'twas 
to my father. 

James, Dear, sir, we know you very well — don’t 
jest witli us in this manner. 

Greg, Faith, master, I am so much in earnest, 
that I can’t bate one farthing. 

James. O pray, sir, leave this idle discourse. — 
Can a person like you amuse himself in this mun- 
nert Can a learned and famous physician like you 
try to disguise himself to the world, and bury such 
fifle talents in the woods ! 

Greg, The fellow’s a fool. 1 with ut. 

James. Let me entreat you, sir, not to dissemble 
Har. It is in vain, sir ; we know what yon are. 
Greg. Know what you are! — whavTlo you know 
ofmel [physician^ 

fames. Why, we know you, sir, to be a very great 
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Qreff. Physician in your teeth ! — I a physician! 
James, The fit is on him. Sir, let me beseech 
you to conceal yourself no longer, and oblige us to — 
you know what, [know this, that I’m no physician. 
Greg, Devil take me if I know what, sir! but I 
Jaynes, We must proceed to the usual remedy, I 
find. And so you are no physician 1 
Greg, No. 

James, You are no physician 1 
Greg, No, I tell you. 

James, Well, if we must, we must. [Beat him, 
Greg, Oh! oh! gentlemen! gentlemen! what are 
you doing t I am — I am — whatever you p*ease to 
have me. [lonce t 

James, Why will you oblige us, sir, to this vio- 
Har, Why will you force us to this troublesome 
remedy 1 [of pain. 

James, I assure you, sir, it gives me a great deal 
Greg, I assure you, sir, and so it does me. But 
pray, gentlemen, what is the reason that you have a 
mind to make a physiedan of me ! 

James, What ! do you deny your being a physi- 
cian again t 

Greg, And the devil take me if I am. 

Harry, You are no physician 1 
Greg, May I be poxed if l,am! [They beat Mm, 
Oh! oh! — dear gentlemen : oh! for Heaven’s sake, 
I am a physician, and an apothecary too, if you’ll 
have me ; 1 had rather be anything than be knocked 
o* the head. 

James, Dear sir, I am rejoiced to see you corns, 
to your senses ; I ask pardon ten thousand times for 
what you have forced us to. 

Greg, Perhaps I am deceived myself, and am a 
physician without knowing it. But, dear gentlemen, 
arc you certain I’m a physician t 
James, Yes, the greatest physician in the world. 
Greg. Indeed ! [distempers. 

Har. A physician that has cured all sorts of 
Greg, The devil I have ! 

James, That has made a woman walk about the 
room after she was dead six hours. 

liar, ’riiat set a child upon its legs immediately 
after it had broken ’em. 

James. That made the curate’s wife, who was 
dumb, talk faster than her husband. 

Har, Look ye, sir, you shall have content ; my 
master will give you whatever you will demand. 

Greg. Shull I have whatever I will demand 1 
James, You may depend upon it. 

Greg. I am a physician without doubt: I had 
forgot it, but I begin to recollect rnysclf. Well, 
and what is the distemper I am to cure 1 

James, My young mistress, sir, has lost her tongue. 
Greg, The devil take me if I have found it! But 
come, gentlemen, if 1 must go with you, I must have 
a physician’s habit, for a physician can no more pre- 
scribe without a full wig than without a fee. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. — Dorcas, sola, 

I don’t remember my heart has gone so pit-a-pat 
with joy a long while. Revenge is surely tlie most de- 
licious morsel the devil ever dropped into the mouth 
of a woman. And this is a revenge which costs 
nothing, for, alack-a-day! to plant horns upon a 
husband’s head is more dangerous than is imagined. 
Odd! I had a narrow escape when I met with this 
fool the best of my market was over, and I began 
to g?3w almost as cheap as a cracked china cup. 

AIR IV. Pinks and lUiet. 

Atwoman’ti ware, like china, 

Now cheap, now dear is bought; 

When whole, thougli worth a guinea, 

When brukc *s not worth a ;:roat. 


A woman at St. James’s, 

With hundreds you obtain ; 

But stay ’till lust her fame is. 

She’ll be cheap in Drurydane. 

SCENE Vll.— S ir JAsrsn’e liouse, — Sir Jaspbb, 
James. 

Jasp, Where is hcl — where is he t 
Jatnes, Only recruiting himself after his journey. 
You need not be impatient, sir; for, were my young 
lady dead, he’d bring her to life again. He makes 
no more of bringing a patient to life than other phy- 
sicians do of killing him. 

Jasp, ’Tis strange so great a man should have 
those unaccountable odd humours you mentioned. 

Jantes, ’Tis but a good blow or tAVO, and he comes 
imtiiediutely to himself. Here he is. 

SCENE VIII. — Sir Jasper, James, Gregory, 
Harry. 

Har, Sir, this is the doctor. 

Jasp. Dear sir, you’re the welcornest man in the 
world. 

Greg, Hippocrates says we should both be cover’d, 
Jasp, Ha! does Hippocratcfl say sol — in what 
chapter, prayl 

Greg. In his chapter of hats. 

Jasp. Since Hippocrates says so, I shall obey him. 
Greg. Doctor, after having exceedingly travell’d 
in the highAvay of letters — 

Jasp. Doctor ! pray whom do you s[)eak to 1 
G-reg. To you, doctor. 

Jasp. Ila, ha ! — 1 am a knight, thank the king’s 
grace for it ; but no doctor. 

Greg, What, you’re no doctor 1 
Jasp, No, upon rny word. 

Greg, You’re no doctor! 

Jasp, Doctor! no. 

Greg. There — 'tis done. [Beats him. 

Jasp. Done, in the devil’s name! What’s done! 
Greg, Why, now you’re made a doctor of ])hy8ic— - 
I am sure it’s all the degrees I ever took. [here! 
Jasp, What devil of a fellow have you brought 
James, I told you, sir, the doctor had strange 
whims Avith him. 

Jasp. Whims, quotha! — Egad, I shall bind his 
physicianship over to his good behaviour, if he hus 
auy more of these whims.. 

Greg, Sir, 1 ask pardon for the liberty I have taken. 
Jasp. Oh I it’s very Avell, it’s very Avell for once. 
Greg, I am sorry for those bloAVS — 

Jasp. Nothing at all, nothing at all, sir. 

Greg, AVhich I Avas obliged to have the honour of 
laying on so thick upon you. 

Jasp, Let us talk no more of ’em, sir. My 
daughter, doctor, has fallen into a very strange 
distemper. 

Greg. Sir, I am overjoyed to Iiear it ; and I Avish, 
Avith all my heart, you and your Avhole family had 
the same occasion for ir'j as your daughter, to show 
the great desire 1 have to serve you. 

Jasp. Sir, I am obliged to you. 

Greg, I assure you, sir, I speak from the very 
bottom of my soul. [of niine. 

Jasp. I do believe you, sir, from the very bottom 
Greg. What is your daughter’s name 1 
Jasp, My daughter’s name is Chariot. 

Greg* Atq you sure she Avas christened Chariot! 
Jasp. No, sir, she Avas christened Charlotta. 

Greg. Hum ! 1 had rather she should have been 
christened Charlotte, Charlotte is a very goo 
name for a patient ; and, let me tell you, * 

often of as much service to the patient as the p j 
siciau IS. 
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SCENE IX. — Sir Jasper, Gregory, Charlot, 
Maid, 

Jasp. Sir, my daughter's here. 

Greg, Is that my patient! Upon my word she 
carries no distemper in her countenance — ;md I fancy 
a healthy young fellow would sit very well upon her. 

Jasp, You make her smile, doctor. 

Greg, So much the better ; 'tis a very good sign 
wliere we can br^g a patient to smile ; it is a sign 
that the distemper begins to clarify, as we say. — 
Well, child, what's the matter with you 1 What's 
your distemper ? 

Chari. Han, hi, hon, han. 

Greg. What do you say 1 

Chari. Han, hi, han, hon. 

Greg. What, what, what! 

Chari. Han, hi, hon. 

Greg. Han ! hon ! honin ha ! — I don’t under- 
stand a word she says. Han! hi I hoii! What the 
devil sort of a language is this! 

Jasp. Why, that’s her distemper, sir. She's 
become dumb, and no one can assign the cause — 
and this distemper, sir, has kept back her marriage. 

Greg. Kept bacl| her marriage ! Why so ! 

Jasp. Because her lover refuses to have her till 
slie’s cured. 

Greg, O lud ! was ever such a fool, that would 
lot have his wife dumb ! — Would to heaven ray wife 
was dumb ! I’d be far from desiring to cure her. — 
D>ca this distemper, this Han, hi, hon, oppress her 

Jiwp. Yes, sir. [very much! 

Greg. So much the better. lias she any great 

Jasp. Very great. [pains! 

Greg, Tliat’s just as I would have it. Give me 
your hand, child. Hum — Ha — a very dumb pulse, 

Jasp, You have guessed her distemper, (indeed. 

Greg. Ay, sir, we great physicians know a dis- 
temper immediately; I know some of the college 
would call this the Borce, or the Coupee, or the 
Sinkee, or twenty other distempers ; but I give you 
my word, sir, your daughter is notliing more than 
dumb — So I’d have you be very easy ; for there is 
nothing else the matter with her. — If she were not 
dumb, slie would be as well as 1 am. 

Jasp, But I should be glad to know, doctor, from 
whence her dumbness proceeds! 

Greg. Nothing so easily accounted for. — Her 
dumbness proceeds from her liaving lost lu*r speech. 

Ja^p. But whence, if you please, proceeds her 
having lost her speech ! 

Greg. All our best authors will tell you it is the 
impediment of the action of the tongue. 

Jasp. But, if you please, dear sir, your sentiments 
upon that impediment. 

Greg, Aristotle has, upon that subject, said very 
fine things — very finp things, 

Jasp, I believe it, doctor. 

Greg, Ah ! he was a great man, he was indeed, a 
very great man. — A man who upon that subject was 
a man that — But to return to our reasoning ; I hold 
that this impediment of the action of the tongue is 
caused by certain humours which our great physi- 
cians call — ^Immoura — Ah ! you understand Latin — 

Jasp, Not in the least. 

Greg, What, not understand Latin ! 

Jasp, No indeed, doctor. 

Greg, Cabricius arci tliurara cathalimus, singula- 
riter norn. Htcc musa hie, hiec, hoc, genitivo 
hujus, hunc, hanc musse. Bonus, bona, bonum. 
Eatnooratio Latinus! Etiam. Quia substantive et 
adjectivum concordat in geueri numerum ct casus sic 
dicunt, aiunt, prasdicant, clamitant, ct similibus. 

Jasp, Ah! Why did I neglect my studies! 

Har. What a prodigious man is this I 


Greg. Besides, sir, certain spirits passing from the 
left side, which is the seat of the liver, to the right, 
which is the scat of the heart, we find the lungs, which 
we call in Latin, Whiskerus, having communication 
with the brain, which we name in Greek, Jac&- 
bootos, by means of a hollow vein, which we call in 
Hebrew, Perriwiggus, meet in the road with tlie 
said spirits which fill the ventricles of the Omota- 
plasmus ; and because the said humours have — you 
comprehend me well, sir ! And because the said hu- 
mours have a certain malignity — Listen seriously, I 
beg you. 

Jasp. T do. 

Greg, Have a certain malignity that is caused— 

Jasp. 1 am. [Be attentive, if you please. 

Greg. That is caused, I say, by the acrimony of 
the humours engendered in the concavity of the 
diaphragm ; tlicnce it arises that these vapours, 
Propria quee maribus tribuuntur, mascula dicas, Ut 
sunt divorum. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. — 
This, sir, is the cause of your daughter’s being 
dumb. 

Har. O that I had but his tongue ! 

Jasp. It is impossible to reason better, no doubt. 

But, dear sir, there is one thing 1 always thought 

till now that the he^irt was on the left side, and the 
liver on the right. 

Greg. Ay, sir, so they were formerly ; but we 
have changed all that. The college at present, sir, 
proceeds upon an entire new method. 

Jasp. I ask your pardon, sir. 

Grey, O, sir! there's no harm ; you're not obliged 
to know so much as we do. 

Jasp. Very true. But, doctor, what would you 
have done with my daughter! 

Greg. What would 1 have done with her! Why, 
my advice is, that you immediately put her into a 
bed warmed with a brass warming-pan ; cause her 
to drink one quart of spring-water, mixed with one 
pint of brandy, six Seville oranges, and three ounces 
of the best double -re lined sugar. 

Jasp, Why, this is punch, doctor. 

Greg, Punch, sir! ay, sir And what's better 

than punch to make people talk!— Never tell me 
of your juleps, your gruels, your — your — this and 
that, and t'other, which are only arts to keep a 
patient in hand a long lime. — 1 love to do business 
all at once. 

Jasp, Doctor, I ask pardon ; you shall be obeyed. 

[GeVcjr Money, 

Greg. I’ll return in the evening, ami see what 
effect it has had on her. But hold ; there’s another 
young lady here that I must apply some little 
remedies to. , 

Maid. Who, me ! I was never better in my life, I 
thank you, sir. 

Greg, So much the worse, madam ; so much the 
worse, — 'Tis very dangerous to be very well — for 
when one is very well, one has nothing else to do 
but to take physic and bleed away. 

Jasp. Oh, strange ! What, bleed when one has no 
distemper 1 

Greg. It may be strange, perhaps, but 'tis very 
wholesome. Besides, mat! am, it is not your case, 
at present, *to be very well; at least, you cannot 
possibly be well above three days longer ; and it is 
always best to cure a distempiu* before you have it; 
or, as we say in Greek, Distemprum bestuin est 
curare ante habestum. — What 1 sliall prescribe 
you at present is, to take every six hours one of 
these boluses. 

Maid. Ha, ha, ha ! Why, doctor, thtse look exactly 
like lumps of loaf-gugar. ^ 

Greg, Take one of these boluses, I say, every six 
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hours, washing it down with six Bpo.ou8ful of th- 
best Holland's Geneva* 

Jasp, Sure you are in jest, doctor ! — This wench 
docs not show any symptoms of a distemper. 

Greg* Sir Jasper, let me tell you, it were noi 
amiss if you yourself took a little lenitive physic 
1 shall prepare something for you. 

Jasp* Ha, ha, ha I No, no, doctor, I have escapee 
both doctors and distempers hitherto ; and 1 am 
resolved the distemper shall j)ay me the first visit. 

Greg* Say you so, sirt Why then, if I can gei 
no more patients here, I must even seek 'em cl-.e- 
where ; and so humbly beggo te domine domiti 
veniam goundi foras. 

Jasp, W'ell, this is a physician of vast capacity, 
but of exceeding odd humours. 

SCENE X , — The street. — Leander, sohis. 

Ah, Chariot! thou hast no reason to apprehend 
my ignorance of what thou endurcst, since I can so 
easily guess thy torment by my own. Oh, how 
much more justifiable are my fears, when you have 
not only the command of a parent, but the tempta- 
tion of fortune to allure you ! 

AIR V. 

O cursed power of sold, By the fool and knave 

For whu'.h all honour’s sold, Trnusceud the w ise and brave, 
And honesty's no morel So absolute they reigu: 

For thee we often find Without some help of thine. 

The great in leagues combin’d greatest beauties sliine, 

To trick and rob the poor. And lovers plead in valu. 

SCENE XI. — Leander, Greoorv. 

Greg. Upon my word, this is a good begimiing; 
and since 

Lean. I have waited for you, doctor, a long time. 
Tm come to beg your assistance. 

Greg. Ah, you have need «f assistance, indeed ! 
What a pulse is here ! What do you out o’ your 
bed 1 [ Feels his ulse. 

Lean. Ha, ha, ha! Doctor, you're mistaken! I 
am not sick, I assure you. 

Greg. How, sir! not sick! Do you think I don't 
know when a man is sick better than he does him- 
self! 

Lean. Well, if I have any distemper, it is the 
love of that young lady, your patient, from whom 
you just now come ; and to whom if you can con- 
vey me, I swear, dear doctor, 1 shall be effectually 
cured. [cian for a pimp 1 

Greg. Do you take me for a pimp, sir 1 a physi- 
Lean. Dear sir, make no noise. [linent fellow. 
Greg. Sir, 1 will make a noise ; you are an imper- 
Lean. Softly, good sir ! 

Greg. I shall show you, sir, that I’m not such 
a sort of person, and that you are an insolent, 
saucy — [Leander gives a purse] I’m not speak- 

ing to you, sir ; but there are certain impertinent 
fellows in the world that take people for what they 

are not which always puts me, sir, into such a 

passion, that [taken. 

Lean. I ask pardon, sir, for the liberty I have 
Greg. 0, clear sir ! no offence in the least. Pray, 
sir, how am I to serve you 1 
Lean. This distemper, sir, which you are sent for 
to cure, is feigned. The physicians have reasoned 
upon it, according to custom, and have derived from 
the brain, from the bowels, from the liver, lungs, 
lights, ancl every part of the body ; but the true cause 
of it is love, and is an invention of Chariot’s to 
deliver her from a match which she dislikes. 

Greg. Hum! — Suppose you were to disguise your- , 
self as an apoUlecary ! « 

^Lean. I'm not very well known to her father; 
therefore believe I may pass upon him securely. j 


DOCTOR; or, 

Greg. Go, then, disguise yourself immediately j 

I’ll wait for you here. Ha! methinks 1 see a 

patient. [Exit Leander. 

SCENE XII. — ^Gregory, James, Davy, 

Greg. Gad, matters go swimmingly. I'll even 
continue a physician as long as 1 live. 

James [speaking to DavyJ. Fear not ; if he re- 
lapse into his humours, I’ll quickly thrash liim into 
the physician again. Doctor, I have brought you a 
patient. 

Davy. My poor wife, doctor, has kept her bed 
these six moutlis. [Gregory holds out his hand .] — ■ 
If your worship would find out some means to cure 

Greg. What’s the matter with her! [her. 

Davy. Why, slie has had several physicians : one 
says 'tis the dropsy ; another 'tis the what-d’ye-call~it! 
the turapany ; a third says 'tis a slow fever ; a fourth 
says the rheumatiz ; a fifth — 

Greg. What are the symptoms! 

Davy. Symptoms, sir! 

Greg. Ay, ay, what docs she complain of! 

Davy, Why, she is always craving and craving for 
drink; eats nothing at all. Then lier legs are 
swelled up as big as a good hanstlsome post, and as 
cold they ho as a stone. 

Greg. Come to the purpose, speak to the purpose, 
my friend. [Ilnlding out his hand. 

Davy. The purpose is, sir, that I am come to ask 
what your worship i)loases to have done with her. 

Greg. Fshaw, pshaw, pshaw I I don’t understand 
one word what you mean. 

.fames. His wife is sick, doctor ; and he has 
brought you a guinea for your advice. Give it the 
doctor, friend. [Davy gives the guinea. 

Greg. Ay, now I understand you ; here’s a gen- 
tleman explains the case. You say your wife is sick 
of the dropsy ! 

Davg. Y(?s, an’t please your worship. 

Greg. Well, I have made a shift to comprehend 
/our meaning at last ; you have the strangest way of 
describing a <listemper ! You say your wife is always 
calling for drink : let her have as much as she de- 
sires! she can’t drink too much; and, d’ye hear! 
give her this ])iecc of cheese. 

Davy, Cheese, sir! 

Greg. Ay, cheese, sir ! The cheese of which this 
a part has cured more people of a dropsy than 
ever had it. 

Davy. I give your worship a thousand thanks ; 

'11 go make her take it immediately. [Exit 

Grey. Go ; and, if she dies, he sure to bury her 
after the best manner you can. 

SCENE Xlll. — Gregory, Dorcas. 

Dorc. I am like to pay severely for my frolic, if 
have lost my husband by it. 

Greg. O, physic and matrimony ! my wife ! 

Dorc. For, though the rogin* used me a little 
•oughly, he was as good a workman as any in five 
miles of his head. 

AIR VI. Thmas, I cannot. 

A fig for tho dainty civil upouse, 

Who’s bred at tho court or Franco ; 

Ho treats his wife with smiles and bows, 

And minds not the good main chance. 

He Gregory 
Tho man for me, 

Though given to many a maggot ; 

For he would work 
Like any Turk ; 

Nonu like him o'er handled a fagot, a fagot. 

None like him e’er handled a fagot- 

Greg. What evil stars, in the devil’s name, have 
?nt her hither ! If I could but persuade her to 
pill or two that I’d give her, I should be a pnys - 
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clan to some purpose. — Come hider, shild, lelta me 
feela your pulse. 

Dorc. What have you to do with my i)ul8e t 
(Mrey. I am de French physicion, my dear ; and I 
am to feel a de pulse of the pation. 

Dorc. Yes, but I am no pation, sir ; nor want no 
physicion, ^ood doctor Ragou. 

dreg. Begar, you must be putta to bed, and take 
a de peel ; me sal give you de litle peel dat sal cure 
you, as you have more distempre den evere were 
hered off. 

Dorc. What’s the matter with the fooH If you 
feel my pulse any more, I shall feed your ears for you. 
Greg, Hegar, you must taka de peel. 

Dorc. Begar, I shall not taka de peel. 

Greg. I’ll take this opportunity to try her. [Aside,} 
— Maye dear, if you will not letta me cura you, you 
sal cura me ; you sal be my physicion, and 1 will 
give you de fee. [Holds out aptirse. 

Dorc. Ay, my stomach does not go against those 
pills. And wl at must I do for your fee I 

Greg. Oh! begar, me vill show you; me vill 
t(!acha you what you sal doe. You must come kissa 
me now; you must come kissa me. 

Dorc. [Kmes him.] As I live, my very hang-dog! 
I’ve discovered him in good time, or he had dis- 
covered me. [As«/e.]--Weli, doctor, and are you 
cured now? 

Greg. I shall make myself a cuckold presently. 
[As«/e.] — l)is is not a propre place ; dis is too pub- 
lic ; for, sud any one pass by wliile I take dis phy- 
sic, it vill preventa de opperation. 

Dorc, What physic, doctor 1 
Greg. In your ear dat, [ Whispers, 

Oirrc. And in your ear dat, sirrah, [Hitting him a 
hox ,} — Do you dare affront my virtue, you villain! 
Do you think the worhl should bribe me to part 
with my virtue — my dear virtue ! There, lake your 
Greg. But where’s the gold! [purse again. 

Dorc. The gold I’ll keep as an eternal monument 
of my virtue. 

Greg. Oh, what a happy dog am I to find my 
wife Ko virtuous a woman when I least expected it! 
Oh, my injured dear ! behold your Gregory, your 
Dorc. Ha! [own husband ! 

Greg. Oh me I I’m so full of joy, I cannot tell thee 
more than that I am as much the happiest of men 
as thou art the most virtuous of women. 

Dorc. And art thou really my Gregory! And 
hast thou any more of these purses ! 

Greg. No, my dear, I have no more about me ; 
but ’tis probable in a few days I may have a hun- 
dred : for the strangest accident has happened to me, 
Dorc. Yes, my dear ; but I can tell you whom 
you are obliged to for that accident. Had you not 
beaten me this morning, I had never had you beaten 
into a physician, [drubbing! 

Greg. Oh, ho! then 'tia to you I owe all that 
Dorc. Yes, my dear, though 1 little dreamt of the 
consequence. [hush! 

Greg. How infinitely I’m obliged to thee ! — But 
SCENE XIV. — Gregory, Hellebor. 

Uel, Are not you the great doctor just come to 
this town, so famous for curing dumbness! 

Greg. Sir, I am he. 

Ilel. Then, sir, I should be glad of your advice. 
Greg. Let me feel your pulse, 

Hel. Not for myself, good doctor : I am myself, 
sir, a brother of the faculty — ^what the world calls a 
luad doctor. I have at present under my care a pa- 
tient whom I can by no means prevail with to speak. 
Greg. I shall make him speak, sir. 

Hel. It will add, sir, to the great reputation you 
have already acquired; and I am happy in finding you. 


Greg. Sir, I am as happy in finding you. • You 
see that woman there ; she is possessed with a more 
strange sort of madness, and imagines every man she 
sees to be her husband. Now, sir, if you wiil but 
admit her into your house— 

Hel. Most willingly, sir. 

Greg. The first thing, sir, you are to do, is to let 
out thirty ounces of her blood ; then, sir, you are to 
shave oft’ all her hair ; all her hair, sir : after which 
you are to make a very severe use of your rod twice 
a <lay ; and take particular care that she have not 
.he least allowance beyond bread and water. 

Ilel. Sir, 1 shall readily agree to the dictates of so 
great a man ; nor can I help approving of your me- 
thod, which is exceeding mild and wholesome. 

Greg. [To his wife.} My dear, that gentleman will 
conduct you to my lodging. Sir, I beg you will take 
a particular care of the lady. 

Hel. You may depend on’t, sir; nothing in my 
power shall be wanting : you have only to inquire 
for Dr. Hellebor. 

Dorc. ’Twon’t he long before I see you, husband ! 

Hel. Husband ! This is as unaccountable a mad- 
ness as any I have yet met with! [Exit with Dorcas. 

SCENE XV. — Gregory, Leander. 

Greg. I think 1 sltall be revenged of you now, my 
dear. So, sir. [now. 

Lean, I think I make a pretty good apothecary 

Greg. Yes, faith, you’re almost .as good an apo- 
thecary as I am a physician ; and if you please I’ll 
convey you to the patient. [words. 

Lean. If I did but know a few physical hard 

Greg. A few physical hard words ! why, in a few 
physical hard words consists the science. Would 

you know us much us the whole faculty in an in- 
stant, sir ! Come alqng, come along. Hold, let me 
go first ; the doctor must always go before the apo- 
thecary. [ExewU* 

SCENE XVI. — Sir Jasper’^ house. — Sir Jasper 
C iiAiiLOT, Maid, Gregory, Leander. 

Ja^p. lias she made no attempt to speak yet! 

Maul, Not in the least, sir ; so far from it, that, as 
she used to make a sort of noise before, she is now 
quite silent. 

Jasp. [Umliing on his watch.} ’Tis almost the 
time the doctor promis.?d to return. Oh ! he is here. 
Doctor, your servant. 

Greg, Well, sir, how does my patient! 

Jasp. Iluther worse, sir, since your prescripl'ion. 

Greg. So much the better ; ’tis a sign that it 
operates. 

Jasp, Who is that gentleman, pray, witli you 1 

Greg. An apothecary, sir. Mr. Apothecary, I 
desire you would immediately apply that song 1 pre- 

Jasp. A song, doctor 1 prescribe a song ! [scribed. 

Greg. Prescribe a song, sir ! Yes, sir, prescribe a 
song; sir. Is there anytliirig so strange in that! 
Did you never hear of pills to purge melanclioly \ 
If you understand these things better than 1, ^hy 
did you send for me! Sbud, sir, this song would 
make a stone speak. But if you please, sir, you 
and I will confer at some distance during the applica- 
tion ; for this song will do you as much harm as it will 
do your daughter good. Be sure, Mr. Apothecary, 
to pour it down her ears very closely. 

AIRJl’II. 

Lean. Thus, lovely patient Chariot sees 
Her dying fuiticnt kneel : 

Soon cured will be your feign’d diseane. 

But what physician e’er can ease 
The torments which I feel ? 

Think, skilful nymph, while I cjmplom. 

Ah, think what 1 endure; 

All other remedies are vain ; 

The lovely cause', of all my pnii^ 

Can only cause my cure. 
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Grie{^, It is, sir, a fp’cat and subtle question among 
the doctors, whether women are more easy to be 
cured than men. I beg you would attend to this, 
sir, if you please. Some say no; others say yes; 
and for my part I say both yes and no, forasmuch 
as the incongruity of the opaque humours that meet 
in the natural temper of women are the cause that 
the brutal part will always prevail over the sensible. 
One sees that the inequality of their o]jiiiion8 de- 
pends on the black movement of the circle of the 
muon ; and as the sun, that darts his rays upon the 
concavity of the earth, finds — [opinion. 

Chari. No, I am not at all capable of changing my 
Jasp. My daughter speaks ! my daughter speaks I 
Oh, the great power of ])hysic ! Oh, the admirable 
physician 1 How can I reward thee for such a 
service 1 

Greg. This distemper has given me a most insuf- 
ferable deal of trouble. [ Traversing the stage 

in a great heat^ the apothecary following. 
Chari, Yes, sir, I have recovered my speech ; but 
I have recovered it to tell you that I never will have 
any husband t)ut Leander. with great 

eagerness^ and drives Sir Jasper round the stage. 
Jasp. But — > [I have taken. 

Chari. Nothing is capable to,.8hakethe resolution 
Jasp. What! [signify nothing. 

Chari. Your rhetoric is in vain, all your discourses 
Jasp. I — 

Chari. I am determined, and all the fathers in the 
world shall never oblige me to marry contrary to my 
Jaap. I have — [inclinations. 

Chari. I never will submit to this tyranny ; and, 
if I must not have the man I like, I’ll die a maid. 
Jasp. You shall have Mr. Dapper — 

(Jtuirl. No, not in any manner, not in the least, 
not at all ; you throw away your breath, you lose 
your time ; you may confine me, beat me, bruise me, 
dettroy me, kill mo, do what you will, use me as you 
will, but' I never will consent ; nor all your threats, 
nor all your blows, nor all your ill-usage, never shall 
force me to consent; so far from giving him my 
heart, I never will give him my hand ; for he is my 
aversion, I hate the very sight of him ; I had rather 
see the devil, I had rather touch a toad ; you may 
make me miserable any other way, but with him you 
shan’t, that Tm resolved. 

Chreg, There, sir — there, I think, we have brought 
her tongue to a pretty tolerable consistency, 

Jasp. Consistency, quotha 1 why, there is no stop- 
ping her tongue. Dear doctor, 1 desire you would 
make her dumb again. 

Greg. That^s impossible, sir ; all that I can do to 
serve you is, I can make you deaf, if you please. 
Jasp. And do you think — 

Chari. All your reasoning shall never conquer my 
resolution. 

Jasp. You shall marry Mr. Dapper this evening. 
Chari, rilibe buried first. 

Stay, sir, stay ; let me regulate this afiair ; 
it is a distemper that possesses her, and 1 know what 
remedy to apply to it. 

Jasp. It is impossible, sir, that you can cure the 
distempers of the mind. 

Greg. Sir, I can cure anything. Hark ye, Mr. 
Apothecary, you see that the love she has for Lean- 
der is entirely contrary tp the will of her father, and 
that there is no time to lose, and that an immediate 
fcniedy is necessary : for my part, I know of but 
one, which is a dose of purgative running-away, 
mixed witli two drachms of pills inatrimoniac, and 
three large hatodfuls of arbor vitse ; perhaps she will 
4 ;/iake some 4l$culty to take them ; but as you are 
an able apothecary 1 shall trust you for the success : 


go, make her walk in the garden : be sure you losf 
no time: to the remedy, quick, to the remedy 
specific. 

SCENE XVII.— Sir Jasper, Gregory. 

Jasp. What drugs, sir, were those I heard you men- 
tion, for I don’t remember I ever heard them spoke 
of before I 

Greg. They are some, sir, lately discovered by the 
Royal Society. 

Jasp. Did you ever sec anything equal to her in- 
solence I [headstrong. 

Greg. Daughters arc indeed sometimes a little too 
Jasp. You Ctannot imagine, sir, how foolishly fond 
she is of that Leander. [minds. 

Greg. The heat of blood, sir, causes that in young 
Jasp. For iny part, the moment I discovered the vio- 
lence of her passion I have always kept her locked up. 
Greg. You have done very wisely. 

Jasp. And I have prevented them from having the 
least communication together, for who knows what 
might have been the consequence t Who knows but 
she might have taken it into her head to have run 
Greg. Very true. [away with him, 

Jasp. Ay, sir, let rac alone fo^ governing girls; f 
think I have some reason to be vain on that head ; 
I think I have shown the world that I understand 
a little of women — I think I have ; and let me tell 
you, sir, there is not a little art required. If tliis 
girl had had some fathers, they had not kept her out 
of Uhj hands of so vigilant a lover as 1 have done. 
Greg. No, certainly, sir. 

SCENE XVI II. — Sir Jasper, Dorcas, Gregory, 
Dorc. Where is this villain, this rogue, this pre- 
tended physician 1 

Jasp. Heyday I what, what, what’s the matter nowl 
Dorc. Oh, sirrah! sirrah! — would you have de- 
stroyed your wife, you villain ! AV ould you have been 
guilty of murder, dog t 

Greg. Hoity, toity! — ^AVhat mad woman is this! 
,Tasp. Poor wretch ! for pity’s sake cure her, doctor. 
Greg. Sir, I shall not cure her unless somebody 
gives me a fee. If you will give me a fee, Sir Jasper, 
you shall see me cure her this instant. 

Dorc. I’ll fee you, you villain. — Cure me ! 

AIR VIII. 

If you hope by your skill 
To give Dorcas a rill, 

You are. not a deep politician ; 

C<nd(l wives but be brought 
To swallow the draught, 

Eac'h husband would bo a physician. 

SCENE XIX. — Sir Jasper, Gregory, Dorcas. 

James. 

James, Oh, sir! undone, undone! Y'our daugh- 
ter is run away Avith her lover Leander, who was 
here disguised like an apothecary ; and this is the 
rogue of a physician who has contrived all the aflhir. 

.Jasp. How ! am I abused in this manner! Here, 
who is there! Bid my clerk bring pen, ink, and 
paper : I’ll send this fellow to jail immediately. 

James. Indeed, my good doctor, you stand a very 
fair chance to be hanged for stealing an lieircss. 

Greg. Yes, indeed, I believe I shall take my de- 
grees now. [husband! 

Dorc. And are they going to hang you, my dt?^! 
Greg, You see, my dear wife. [consolation. 

Dorc. Had you finished the fagots it had been some 
Greg. Leave me, or you’ll break my heart. 

Dorc. No, I’ll stay to encourage you at your death 

— noFAvill I budge an inch till I*ve seen you hangeo* 
SCENE XX.— 7b them, Leander, Charlot. 
Lean. Behold, sir, that Leander whom you had 
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forbid your house restores your daughter to your 
power, eveu when he had her in his, I will receive 
her, sir, only at your hands. I have received letters by 
which I have learned the death of an uncle, whose 
estate far exceeds that of your intended son-in-law. 

Jasp. Sir, your virtue is beyond all estates, and I 
give you my daughter with all the pleasure in the 
world. 

Lean. Now, my fortune makes me happy indeed, 
my dear Chariot. And, doctor, I’ll make thy for- 
tune too. 

Greg. If you would be so kind to make me a phy- 
sician in earnest, I should desire no other fortune. 

Lean. Faitii, doctor, I wish I could do that in 
return for your having made me an apothecary ; but 
I’ll do as well for thee, I warrant. 

T)orc. So, so, our physician, I find, has brought 
about fine matters. And is it not owing to me, 
sirrah, that you have been a physician at all 1 

Jasp. May I beg to know whether you are a phy- 
sician or not — or what the devil you are t 

Greg. I think, sir, after the miraculous cure you 
have seen me perform, you have no reason to ask 
whether I am a physician or no. And for you, wife. 
I’ll henceforth have^ou behave with all deference 
to my greatness, 

Dorc. Why, thou pufFed-up fool, I could have 
made as good a physiciiiu myself; the cure was 
owing to the apothecary, not the doctor. 

AIK iX. fVe 've cheated the panttm, ^e. 

When ten<l(!r youu}; virjjdns hx»k pale and eomplain, 

You may scikI for a dowui great eWtors in vain; 

All give tlieir opinion, and poeket their fees ; 

Kat;U writes her a cure, though all miss her disojiso : 


Powders, drops. 

Juluiis, slops, 

A cargo of poison from physical shops. 

'^tough they physic to death the unhappy poor ntaiA 
What s that to the doelor — since he iiiunt bo paid ? 
Would you know how you may manage her right ? 
Our doctor has brought you a nostrum to-night : 

Never vary. 

Nor miscarry. 

If the lover he but the apothecary , 


• SPILOOUE. 

Wkij., ladies, pray how g(¥?s our Doctor down ? 

Shall he not ev'n tie sent tor up to town ? 

'Tis such u pleasant and audacious rogue, 

He ’d liave a humming cliaiice to be iu vogue. 

What ttiough no Greek or Latin he eommaiid, \ 

Since he cau talk what none can uiiilersiaud ; 1 

Ah ! tiiere are many such physieiaiis iu the land. I 
And whut tiiough he lias taken no degrees ? ' 

No doctor here can better take ->108 lees. 

Let none his real ignorance dcsjiise, 

Sineo he can feel a pulse, and— look extremely wise* 
Though, like some quack, he shine out in newspapers, 
He is a rare physician for the vapours. * 

Ah I ladies, iii that case, he has more knowledge 
Tiiau all tlie ancient fellows of tlie college. 

Keside.s, a double calling he pursues. 

He writes you bills, and brings you— billeta-doux. 
Doctors with some are iu small estimation. 

But pimps, all own, are useful to ilie uation. 

Pliysic now slackens, and now hastens death ; 

Pimping s the surestVay of giving breath. 

How many maids, who pine away their hours. 

And droop in beauteous siiriug, like bladed llowers, 
Hiul still surviv’d had they our Doctor known I 
Widows who grieve to death for hiisliauds gone, I 
Aud wives who die for husbauds living on, 

Would they our mighty Dtartor’s art essay, 

I’d warrant he — would put ’em in a way; 

Doctors, beware : should once this quack take root, 
I’gad he *d force you all to walk on foot I 


THE COVENT-GARDEN TRAGEDY. 

AS IT WAS ACTED A'f THE THEATRE ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE IN 1732. 


parcel, eadem sibi parcel parum. 

Quasi piseis, ilidem est amatm lenas : nequam est nisi rnceiis. 
Is habet succura; is suuvitateni ; etiin quovis pacto coadi is; 
Vel patiuarium vel assum ; verses, quo p.*icto luoet. 

Is dare volt, is bo uliquid posci, nara ubi de pleiiu proniitur. 


Neque ille scit, quid dot, quid damul facial ; illi rei studet ; 
Volt placeru wse araitue, volt milii, pediase(|U!B, 

Volt iamulis, volt etiam aucillis; et quotpiu calulo moo 
Siibblauditur novus amator, su ut quum videat, gaudeat. 

PuAUTUs, Asiiijir. 


PROLEGOMENA. 


It hath been customary with authors of extraordinary merit 
to prellx to their works ceriaiu coinnieudatory epistles in verse 
and prose, wriltcu by a friend, or left with the printer by an 
unknown Itaud ; whic.b are of notable use to lui injudicious 
rcjuler, aud ollim loail him to the discovery of beauties which 
niight otherwise have escaped his eye. They stand like cham- 
pions at the head of a volume, aud bill dcllauce to au army of 
critics. 

1 not Ijcen able to procure any such panegyrics on 
the following scenes from my friends, nor had leisure to write 
them ttiyself, I have, iu an unprecedented manner, voilected 
such criticisms as I could meet witli on this tragedy, ainl have 
placed them before it; but I must at the same lime assure the 
lem er that ho may shortly expect an aa.-,wcr to tbem. 

The first of these pieces, by its date, appears to bo the pro- 
uuetion of some fine geutlemaii who plays tlic Critic lor his 
dive^ion, though he has not spoiled his cyi'S with too much 
latter will be easily di-covered to come from 
the hands of one of that club which hut i determined to in- 
struct tile world in arts ami sciences, without understaudiug 
any ; who, * 

With loss learning than makes felons ’scape, 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
are resolved, t » 

— " " in spite 

Of nature and their stars, to write. 


Jack,— S ince you have left the town, and no raiiona 
ereaturo excejit myself iu it, 1 have applied myself iirett 
much to my books : I have, besides the • CralUmair aui 
Journals,’ read a good deal in Mr. Pope's * Rapi 
or the Lock,] and swiveral jiages in the ’ History of the King o 
•- weilen, which is translated into English ; but fancy I sltouh 
nnderstoml more of it if 1 had .a better map, lor 1* have noi 
beeii able to find out Llvouia iu mine. 


*• I b-'lievti you will be surprised to hear I have not bcei. 
twice at the playhouse since your departure. Rut, alasl wlia. 
entertaiumeiit cau a man of sense find there now ? * The 
Moderg Husband,’ whicti we hissed the first night, had s teh 
success, that 1 bogau to thiuk it a good play, till the ' Grub- 
street Journal’ assured me it was not. * The Earl of Essex, 
which you know is my favourite of all Shakspuare’s plays, 
was acted the other night ; but 1 was kept from it by a damno 1 
farce, which I nborainuto and detest so much that I have neve: 
either seen it or read it. 

'* Last Monday came out a new trageily, called ' The Covent- 
Gardeu Tragedy,’ which, 1 belie\e, 1 may afiirm to be the 
worst that ever was written. 1 vuil not sliia>k your goml jua,,- 
ment by any quotations out of iU To tell you the truth, . 
know not what to make of it: one would have guessecl 
from the audience it had been a comeily, Ibr 1 saw morA 
l»eople laugh than cry at it. It adds a very ^oug confirma- 
tion to yonr opinion,—' that it is impossible anything wo A 
reading should bo written in this age.’ — I am, ike. ^ 

'* St. James’s O^ie house.” 

A CaiTioisM on the Covknt-Gahdev Tragedy, originally in- 
tt ndcdprr Tlie Grab-street Journal. 

I HAVE been long seusiiile that the days of poetry are no more, 
and that theio is Imt one of tlie moderns (who Bhall be uaiM 
less) that cau write eitner sense, or English, or grammar. Foi 
this reason I have passed *->y unremarked, generally unread, 
the little, quaint, short-lived productions of my cotemporari©*: 
for it is a maxim with my liookseller, that no criticism ou any 
work can sell, when the work itself does not. 

ISutwlien 1 oliserve an author growing into any repiitatiou— 
when I see the same play which 1 had libcially hissed the firs*, 
night atlverlised for a considerable number of nights together-*' 

1 then begin to look about me, aud to think •a worth crilicia 
ing on. A play that runs twelve nights will support a tem. 
|wiiite critic u.s many days, •* 

The success of * ‘ The Tragedy of Tragedies,” and ” The Modert 
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Husimnd" did not only determine mo to draw my pen against 
those two performances, but hath likewise engaged my criti- 
cism on everything wliich comes from the Imnda of that 
author, of wlhitever nature it l)e, 

Seu Grrocum sive Latinum. 

** The Covent-Garden Tragedy" bears so great an analogy to 
the tragedy of “Tom Thumb, ’ that it ninsda not the author's 
name to assure us from what (piarler it had its urigiual. I 
shall beg leave, therefore, to examine tiiis piece a little, even 
before 1 am assured what success it will meet with. Perhaps 
what I shall herein say may prevent its meeting with any. 

1 shall not here trouble the reader with a laborious deftui- 
tion of tragedy drawn from Arisiuttle or Horase ; for whieh I 
refer him to those authors. 1 shall eonteut myself with tho 
following plain proposition : “ That a tragedy is a thing of 

five acts, written dialoguewise, consisting of several fine 
similes, metaphors, and moral phrases, with here and there 
a speech upon liberty. That it must contain an action, cha- 
racters, sentiments, diction, and a moral." Whatever falls 
short of any of these is by no means worthy tho name of a 
tragedy. 

Qua genus ant flexnm variant, qutccunqne uovato 

Ritu deilciuut superautve, heteroclita sunto. 

1 shall proceed to examine the \)iece before us an these rules ; 
nor do 1 doubt to prove it deficient in them all. 

Qu 80 sequitnr manca est uumero casuquo propago. 

As for an action, I have read it over twice, and do solemnly 
aver 1 can find none, at least none worthy to be called an 
action. Tlie author, indeed, in one place, seems to promise 
something like an ac^tion, where Stormandra, who is enraged 
with liovegirlo, sends Rilkiim to destroy him. nn<i. at the same 
time, threatens to destroy herself. ,,Jjut, alas ! what comes of 
all this preparation ? why, pai'turiunt montes, tho audience is 
deceived, according to ciistoin, and tiio two murdered people 
appear in good health. For all which great revolution of for- 
tune we have no other reason given Vtut that the one has \w.*en 
run through the coat, and the other has hung up her gown in- 
stead of herself. — Ridiculum 1 

The characters, I think, are such as I have not yet met with 
in tragedy. First, fur the character of Mother Punchbowl ; 
and. by the way, I cannot (ainceivo why she is called Mother. 
Is she the mother of anybody in the play ? No. From one 
line one might guess she was a t)aw<i. Leathersides desires 
her to procure two whores, 8cc. ; but then, is she not contin- 
ually talking of virtue ? llow can she be a bawd f In the 
third scene of tho second act she appears to be Slormandra's 
mothw. 

PuNCHB. Daughter, you use the captain too unkind. 

Hut, if I mistake not, in the scene immediately preceding, 
Hilkum and she have mother’d and son'd it several times. 
Sure she cannot be mollier to them both, when she would put 
them to \)i*d together. Perhaps she is motber-iu-luw to one of 
them, as btwug married to her own ciiild. But of ibis the poet 
should, 1 think, have given us some better assurance tnan 
barely iutimatiug they were going to bed together, whicli 
people, in this our island, have been Bometimes known to do 
without going to clmrch together. 

Wliat is intended by the character of Gallono is difficult to 
imagiue. Either he is taken from life or lie is not. Methinks 
1 could wish ho had been left out of the dance,* nothing lieing 
more unnatural than to conceive so great a sot to be a lover ot 
dancing ; nay, so great a lover of dancing as to take that woman 
for a partner whom he had just before been abusing. As for 
the characters of Lovegirlo and KUsitida, they arc poor imita- 
tions of the characiers of Pyrrhus and Andromache in “ Tlie 
Distressed Mother," as Bilkum and Stormandra are of Uresles 
and Hei mione. 

Sed qui morer istis. 

As for Mr. Leathersides, he is indeed an original, and such 
a one as, 1 hope, will never have a copy. We are told (^to set 
him olO that he has learned to read, lias read play-hills, and 
writ “The Grul>-str*‘et .Tournal." But how reading play-bills 
and wrfiing C^b-street papers can qualify him to be a judge 
efplays, I conrcss 1 cannot leil. 

0fhe only character 1 can find entirely faultless is the (chair- 
man ; for first we are assured. 

He ttsks but for his fare. 

When tho Captain answers him. 

Thy fare be damn'd : 

he replies, in the gentlest manner imaginable, 

This is not acting like a gentleman. 

The Captain, upon this, threatens to Iq ^k his brains out. He 
4Aieu answers, in a most intrepid and justifiable manner. 

Oh I that with me. See. 

• The critic is out in this particular, it being notorious ^5al- 
lono is not in ilie dqnce; but, to show how careful the au.,.ijr 

was to mainhtip hi^warimtcr throughout, the said Gallono. 
during the whole dance, is employed with his bottle and hU 


I cannot help wishing this may teach all gcntlcmcu to tiav 
their chairmen. 

Proctwd we now to the sentiments. And here, to show liow 
inclined 1 am to admire rather tlian dislike, 1 shall allow tiio 
beautiful munner wherein this play sets out. The first five lines 
are a miglity pnitty satire on imr age, oiir country, statesmen, 
lawyers, and piiysicians. What did 1 not expect from such a 
beginning ? But, alas 1 what follows ? No fine mural sen- 
teiices, not a word of liberty and property, no insinuations that 
courtiers are fools, and shitesmen rogues. You have indeed a 
few similes, but they are very thin sown. 

Apparent rari nantos in guvgite vasto. 

The sentiments full very short of politeness everywhere ; but 
those ill the mouth of (’aptain Hilkum breathe iho true spirit 
of iiillingsgate The courtship that iiasscs belweeii him and 
Stbrmandra in the second act is so extremely «lclicato, sure the 
author must have servr*d an apprenticeship there b( fore ho 
could have prmluced it. How niilike tins was tlie beautiful 
manner of making love in use among the ancients, that charm- 
ing simplicity of manners wliich shines so appareiitly in all tlie 
Tragedies of Flautus,* where, 

petit et precc blandus anii(\'im. 

But, alas ! how should an illiterate modern imitate authors ho 
has never read ? 

To say nothing of the nie.-inness of the diction, whieh i«, in 
some degrees, low'or than I Inive seen in any modern tragedy, 
we very often meet with contradictions in the same line. Tlie 
sulistantive is so far from showing tho signilication of its adjec- 
tive, US the latter recpiires, 

(“ An adjective reqiiin‘s some word to be joined to it to show 
its signitic.itiun. ’) — Vid. Acehrciice. 
that it very often takes away its meaning, as particularly 
“ virtuous wJiore." Did it ever enter into any head before to 
bring these two words togetlier ? Indeed, my friend, I could us 
soon unite the idea of your sweet self and a good poet. 

Forth from your em\4y heml I ’ll knock your brains. 

Had you had any bruins in your owuheail, you never hud writ 
this Hue- 

Yet do not shock it with a thought so ba.se. 

Ten low words creep here in a line, indeed. 

Munosyllablu uomina (pimdam, 

Sal, sol, reu et splen, ear, ser, vir, vas. — 

Virgal rod, grief stung soul, &c. 

1 would recomraeud to this author fiC he can roadl that whole 
some little treatise called Gulielmi Lilii Monita Pwdagogiea, 
whuro he will find this instruction : 

Veluti K’opulos harbara verba fuge. 

Much may be said on both sides of this ([uestion. 

Let me cuisider w hut tlie ({ueslion is. 

Mighty pretty, taith ! resolving a questuiu first, and tlicn 
asking it. 

Tlioii hast a tongue 

Might charm a bailin' to fijiego his hold. 

Very likely, indeed ! 1 limey, sir. if ever you rero in the 

hands of a bailin', yo^ have not escapi d so ea.sily. 
Hannver-square shall come to Drury-laue. 

Wonderful I 

Thou shaft wear farms and houses in each ear. 

Oh I Bavins ! Oh 1 conundrum I is this true ? Sure the poet 
exaggerates ! What ! a w oman wear I'arms and houses in her 
ear— nay, in each ear, to makt^ it .still the more ineiedible ! I 
siipjiose the.so aro jioetical farms and houses, which any woni.'iii 
may cany about her without being the heavier. But 1 pafs 
Ijy this, aud many other beauties of the like nature. qoHv locti<i 
jiixta du(*cbit, to come to a little word which is worth the 
whole work. 

Nor modesty, nor pride, nor fear, nor REP. 

Qttibsibi vult istud REP? I have looketl over all my diction- 
aries, but in vain. 

Niisquam reperittir in iisii. 

1 find, indeed, such a w ord In some of the Latin authors ; but, 
as it is not in the dictionary, 1 suppose it to be obsolete. Per- 
haps it is a proper name ; if so, it should have been in Italics. 
I am u little inclined to this opinion, as we find several ver> 
odd names in this piece, such as llackuliouta. &c. 

I am weary of raking in this dir:, and shall therefore pass 
on to th<! moral, wliich the poet very ingeniously tells us i**'^|*® 
knows not wh.it; nor any one el»e, I dare swear. I smul, 
however, allow him this merit, that, excejit in tho five lii»« 
above mentioned. I seante know any perforn'.ance more 
a piece. Either the a'lthor never sleeps or newr wakei 
liuroughoiit. 

A S St in prwseiiti perfectum format in avi. 

♦ I suppose these are lost, there remaining now no more than 
his comiHiies. 

t GiiL Lilius roads this woid with a single S. 
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In Athens first (:is dictionanes write) 

The Tia^ie Muse was midwifd into liijht; 

Home knew her next, and next she took a dance. 

Some Siiy to EnKlaud, oiht-rs say to France. 

Rtit when or wlieiice the tuneful godless came. 

Since site is here, I thiuk is much the same. 
iXt have you seen the king and hero ragit, 

Oft has tlie virgin's {lassiou lilt'd tlie stage : 

Tu-iiight nor king iinr hero shall you spy, 

Nor virgin’s love shall fill the virgin’s use. 

Our poet, from unknown, untasted springs, 

A curious draught of tragic nectar brings. 

From tk»'eiit garden culls delicious stores 
Of luiUics, bawds, and sots, and rakes, and whonts. 
Examples of the great can serve but few; 

For w'hat are kings’ and heroes’ faults to you ? 

But these examples are of general use. 

What rake i» ignorant of King’s colTec-hotise ?• 
lien; the old rake may view the crimes h’as know'ti, 
And boys hence dread the vices of the town : 

Here nymphs seduced may mourn their phiiisures past. 
And maids, who have their virtue, learu to hold it last. 


Diiamatts FKKsoN.v..“C'uyv'rtJ7i Hilknm, Mu. Mom.art; IjOVk- 
tfiriT), Mu. (3 ii«hku, JUN. ; tialloni). Mu. Paokt; LtaHursides, 
Mu. Houkuts; Chninnnn, Mu.Jonks; Muther Punrhbnicl, M-H. 
Hiiidokw'ater; Kissimia, Miss Raftor; Shirvmndva, Mrs. 
M i.i.art; Nonmrrl, Mtss Mkaks. — SCENE, An ANTE- 
ClIAMHER, or rather BACK-PARLOUR in MOTHER 
PUNCHBOWL' S HQl^SE. 

ACT I. — SCENE 1 . — An Antechamber . — Mother 

EuNUIHSOWL, LEATIiEU.SIDE.S, NoM’.UlEL, InHUS- 

THious Jenny. 


Moth. AVhoM be a buwd iu this dogeu’ratc agel 
Wbo’d for her country unrewarded toill 
Not. so the stntearnau scrubs his plotful head, 

Not so the lawyer shakes his unfeed tongue, 

N 3t so the doctor guides the doleful quill. 

Say, Nonparel, Iinlustrious Jenny, say, 

Is tlie play done, and yet no cull appears t 
Non, The play is done : for from the pigron-Ko,e 
I heard them hiss the curtain as it fell. [damn’d. 

Math, Ha, did they hiss 1 Why then the play >8 
And 1 shall see the pocq’s face no more. 

Say, Tyeuthersides, 'tis thou that best can tell, 

For thou hast learnt to read, hast playbills read, 

The Grub-atrect Journal thou hast known to write, 
Tliou art a judge ; say, whcrefvire was it damn’d t 
Lea, I heard a tailor, sitting by my sitlc, 

Play on his catcall, and cry out, “ Sad stuhV' 

A little farther an apprentice sat, 

And he too hiss’d, and he too cry'd, “ ’(was low.’* 
Then o’er the pit 1 downward east my eye, 

U'lie j)il all hiss’d, all whistled, ami all groan’d. 

Moth, Enough. The poet’s lost, and so’s his bill. 
Oh I 'tis the tradesman’s, not the poet’s hurt : 

For luin the washerwoman toils in vain. 

For him in vain the tailor sits cross-lcgg’d, — 

He runs away and leaves all debts unpaid. 

Lea. The mighty captain Bilkum this way comes. 
I left him in the entry witli his chairman, 

Wrangling about his fare. 

Moth, Eeathersides, ’tis well. 

Retire, my girls, and patient wait for culls. 

SCENE II.— Mother P uNciin. Bilkum, Ch.urman. 

Chair. Your honour, sir, has paid but half ray fare. 
I ask but for my fare. 

IHlk. Thy fare be damn’d! 

Chair, This is not acting like a gentleman. 

Jiilk. Begone ; or by the powers of dice I swear, 
Were there no other chairman in the world. 

From out thy empty head, I’d kiiock thy brains. 

Chair. Oh, that with me all chairmen would con- 
No more to carry such sad dogs for hire, fspire 
But let the lazy rascals straddle through the mire. 


• A pfice in Covent-gardeu market irj 1 known to all gc 
tlemen tc whom bocU are unknown. ^ 


SCENE III. — Bilkum, Mothrr Pun’Ciidowl. 

Moth, What is the reason, captain, that you mak« 
This noise within my house 1 Do you intend 
To arm reforming constables against me! 

Would it delight your eyes to see me dragg’d 
By base plebeian hands to Westminster, 

The scoff of Serjeants and attorneys’ clerks, 

And then exalted on the pillory, 

'To stand the sneer of ev’ry virtuous whore 1 
Oh 1 couldst thou bear to see the rotten egg 
Mix with my tcare, and trickle (io^vn my cheeks, 

Like dew distilling from the full-blown rose ; 

Or see me follow the attractive cart, 

To see the hangman lift the virgal rod— 

That hangman you so narrowdy escap’d ? 

Bilk. Ha! that last thought has stung me lu the 
Damnation on all laws and lawyers too ! [soul; 
Behold thee carted ! Oh ! forefend that sight ! 

May Bilkum’s neck be stretch’d before that day! 

Moth. Come to my arms, thou best belov’d of sons j 
Forgive the weakness of thy mother’s fears ; 

O ! may I never, never see thee bang'd ! 

Bilk. If born to swing, 1 never shall be drown’d. 

Far be it from me, with too curious mind. 

To search the office whence eternal Fate 
Issues her writs of viU'ious ills to men ; 

Too soon arrested we shall know our doom. 

And now a present evil gnaws my heart, 

Oh I motlier, mother — 

Moth, Say, what would my son 1 

Bilk. Get me a \vench, and lend me half a crowD. 
Moth, Thou shall have both. 

Bilk, Oh ! goodness most unmatch'd! 

What are your *Nelo])es compar’d to thee I 
III vain we'd search the hundreds of the town, 

From where, iu Goodman's- fields, the city <lame 
Emboxed sits, for two times eighteen penct*, 

To where, at midnight hourd, the noble race 
In borrow’d voice and mimic habit squeak. 

Yet wliere, oh where is such a bawd as thoul 
Moth. Oh! deal not praise with such a lavirh 
If I excel all others of my trade, [tongue. 

’Thanks to those stars that ta\ight me to excel. 

SCENE IV. — Mother Punciidowl, Bilkum, 
Leathersides. 

Lea. A porter from Lovegirlo is arriv’d, 

If in your train one harlot can be fo\md, 

That has not been a mouth upon the town, 

Her he (expects to find in bed by two. 

Moth. Thou, Leathersides, best know'st such 
nyinph.s to find ; 

To thee their lodgings they communicate. 

Go, thou, procure the girl ; I’ll make the punch. 

Which Hlie must call for when she first arrives. 

Oh! Bilkum, when I backward cast my thoughts, 
When I revolve the glorious days I’ve seen, 

(Days I shall see no more) — it tears my brain. 

When culls sent frecinent, and were seiU away, 

When coTnels, majors, captains, and lieuteiianti. 

Here spent the issue of their glorious toils ; 

These were the men, my Bilkum, that subdu’d 
The haughty foe, and ])aid for beauty here. 

Now Ave are* sunk to a low race of beaux, 

Fellow’S unfit for women or for war ; 

And one poor cull is all the guests I have, 

SCENE V.— Leathersides, Mother Punchbowl, 
Bilkum. 

Lea, Two whores, great madam, must be straight 
prepar’d, 

A fat one for the squire, and formv 'orti a lean. 

Moth, Be that thy care. This weighty ^us'tiest dooii^ 

A bowl of humming punch shall ghul my soiw ^ 

3p 
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SCENE VI.— Bilkum, solus. 

Oh ! not in the power of punch to ease 
Mv grief-stung soul, since Hecatissa's false, 

Sin *0 she could hide a poor half-guinea from me. 

Oh ! had I search'd her pockets ere I rose, 

I had not left a single shilling in them. 

But, lo ! Lovegirlo comes ; I will retire. 

SCENE VII. — Lovegirlo, Gallono. 

Gal, And wilt thou leave us for a woman thus ! 
Art thou Lovegirlo t Tell me, art thou he 
Whom I have seen the saifron-colour’d morn 
With rosy fingers beckon home in vain 1 
Than whom none oft’ner pull’d the pendent bell, 
None oft*ner cried, “ Another bottle bring 
And canst thou leave us for a Avorthless woman 1 
L(yoe, I charge thee, my Gallono, do not speak 
Aught against woman ; by Kissinda's smiles, 

(Those smiles more worth than all the Cornwall 
mines,) 

When I drank most, 'twas woman made me drink ; 
The toast was to the wine an orange-peel. 

Gal. Oh ! would they spur us on to noble drink, 

I too would be a lover of the sex. 

And sure for nothing else they were designed. 
Woman was only born to be a toast. [tongue 1 

Love, What madness moves Thy slander-hurling 
Woman ! what is there in the world like woman 1 
Man without woman is a single boot. 

Is half a pair of sheers. Her wanton smiles 
Are sweeter than a draught of cool small beer 
To the scorch’d palate of a waking sot. 

Man is a puppet which a woman moves 
And dances as she will. Oh ! had it not 
Been for a woman, thou hadst not been here. 

Gal. And were it not for wine, I would not he. 
Wine makes a cobbler greater than a king ; 

Wine gives mankind the preference to beasts, 

Thirst teaches all the animals to drink. 

But drunkenness belongs to only man. 

Love. If woman were not, my Gallono, man 
Would make a silly figure in the world. 

Gal. And without wine all humankind would be 
One stupid, sniveling, sneaking, sober fellow. 

Love. What docs the pleasures of our life refine ! 
*Tis charming woman. 

Gal, Wine. 

Love, 'Tis woman. 

Gal, Wine. 

SCENE VIII.— Bilkum. 

Much may be said on both sides of this question. 
Let me consider what the question is : 

If wine or woman be our greater good. 

Wine is a good — and so is woman too : [tell. 

But which the greater good [a long pame\ I cannot 
Either to other to prefer I *m loth, 

But he does wisest who takes most of both. 


SCENE IX. — Lovegirlo, Kissinda 

Jjove. Oh ! my Kissinda I Oh ! how sweet art thoul 
Covent-garden nor StockS' market knows 
A flower like thee ; less sweet the Sunday rose 
With which, in country church, the milkmaid decks 
Her ruddy breast ; ne'er wash'd the courtly dame 
Her neck with honey-water half so sweet. 

Oh ! thou art perfume all ; a perfume-shop. 

Kia, Cease, my Lovegirlo : oh ! tliou hast a tongue 
Might charm a bailiff to forego his hold. 

Oh ! I could hear thee ever, could with joy 
Live a whole day upon a dish of tea, 

And listen to the bagpipes in thy voice. 

L^)ve* H eac this, yc harlots, hear her and reform : 
^ot so the raiser loves to see his gold, 

Not so the poet loves to see his play. 


Not so the critic loves to see a fault; 

Not so the beauty loves to see herself. 

As I delight to see Kissinda smile. 

Kis, Oh ! my Lovegirlo, I must hear no moir« t 
Thy words are strongest poison to my soul ; 

I shall forget my trade and learn to dote. 

L(yve, Oh! give a loose to all the warmth of love. 
Love like a bride upon the second night ; 

I like a ravish'd bridegroom on the first. 

Kis. Thou know’st too well a lady of the town. 

If she give way to love, must be undone. [more ; 

Love, The town ! thou shult be on the town no 
I'll take thee into keeping, take thee room 
So large, so furnish’d, in so fine a street, 

The mistress of a Jew shall envy thee. 

By Jove, I’ll force the sooty tribe to own 
A Christian keeps a whore as well as they. 

Kia, And wilt thou take me into keeping 1 
Love, Yes. 

Kia. Then I am blest indeed and I will be 

The kindest, gentlest, and the cheapest girl. 

A joint of meat a day is all 1 ask, 

And that I’ll dress myself: a pot of beer. 

When thou din’st from me, shall be all mj wine ; 
Few clothes I'll have, and those *00 second-hand ; 
Then when a hole within thy stocking’s seen, 

(For stockings will have holes,) I’ll darn it for thee 
With my own hands I'll wash thy soapen’d shirt, 
And make the bed I have unmaile witli thee. 

Love. Do virtuous women use their husbands so 
Who but a fool w’ould marry that can keep 1 
What is this virtue that mankind adore I 
Sounds less the scolding of a virtuous tongue 1 
Or who remembers, to increase his joy, 

In the last moments of excessive bliss, 

The ring, the licence, parson, or his clerk 1 
Besides, whene’er my mistress plays me foul, 

1 cast her, like a dirty shirt, away. 

But oh ! a wife sticks like a plaster fast, 

Like a perpetual blister to the poll. 

Kis. And wilt thou never throw me off? 

Love. Never, 

'Till thou art soil’d. 

Kis. Then lum me to the streets, 

Those streets you took me from. 

Love. Forbid it all 

Ye powers propitious to unlawful love. 

Oh ! my Kissinda, by this kiss I swear, 

(This kiss, which at a shilling is not dear,) 

I would not quit the joys this night shall give 
For all the virtuous wives or maids alive. 

Oh ! I am all on fire, thou lovely wench : 

Torrents of joy my burning soul must quench, — 
Reiterated joys ! 

Thus burning from the fire, the washer lifts 
The red-hot iron to make smooth her shifts ; 

With arm impetuous rubs her shift amain, 

And rubs, and rubs, and rubs it o’er again ; 

Nor sooner does her rubbing arm withhold 
’Till she grows warm, and the hot iron cold. 

ACT 11. — SCENE I. — Stormandra, Bilkum. 

Star. Not, though you were the best man in ihs 
land, 

Should you, unpaid for, have from me a favour. 
Therefore come down the ready, or 1 go. 

hilk. Forbid it, Venus, I should ever set 
So cursed an example to the world : 

Forbid the rake, in full pursuit of joy, 

Required the unready ready to come down, 

Should curse my name, and cry, “ Thus Bilkum dia • 
To him this cursed precedence we owe.” 

Stor, Rather forbid that, bilk’d in after-time ; 
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The chairless girl should CTU*se Stormandra*s name. I 
Thaty as she walks with draggled coats the street, 
(Coats shortly to be pawn'd,) the hungry wretch 
Should bellow out, ** For this I thank Stormandra !’* 
BUk* Trust me to-night, and never trust me more, ! 
If 1 do not come down when I get up. j 

Btof. And dost thou think 1 have a soul so mean 1 | 
Trust thee ! dost think 1 came last week to town, 

The waggon-straws yet hanging to my tail 1 
Trust thee ! oh I when I trust thee for a groat, 
Hanover-square shall come to Drury-laue. 

Bilk, Madam, 'tis well ; your mother may perhaps 
Teach your rude tongue to know a softer tone. 

And see, she comes, tlie smiling brightness comes. 
SCENE II. — Moth. Punchb., Bilkum, Storm. 

.Stor. Oh ! Mother Punchbowl, teach me how to 
Oh ! teach me to abuse this monstrous man. [rail ; 
Moth, What has he done 1 
iSYor. Sure a design so base, 

Turk never yet conceived. 

Moth, Forbid it, virtue ! [bilk’d me. 

Ntor. It wounds me to the soul—he would have 
Moth, Ha ! in my house ! oh ! Bilkum, is this true t 
Who set thee on, thju traitor, to undo me ! 

Is it some envious sister 1 such may be ; 

For even bawds, I own it with a blush, 

May be dishonest in this vicious age. 

Perhaps thou art an enemy to us all, 

Wilt join malicious justices against us. 

Oh ! think not thus to bribe the ungrateful tribe. 

The hand to Bridew'ell which thy mother sends, 

I^Iay one day send thee to more fatal gaol j 
And oh ! (avert the omen all ye stars !) 

The very hemp I beat may hang my son. 

Bilk, Mother, you know the passage to my heart. 
But do not shock it with a thought so base. 

Sooner Fleet-ditch like silver Tliames shall flow, 

Tlie New-Exchange shall with the Uoyal vie. 

Or Covent-garden’s with St. Paul’s great bell. 

Give no belief to that ungrateful woman ; 

Gods 1 who would be a bully to a woman 1 
Canst thou forget — (it is too plain thou canst) — 
When at the llummer, at the noon of night, 

I found thee with a base apprentice boxing 1 
And though none better dart Uie clinched list, 

Yet wast thou overmatch’ <l and on the ground. 

Then, like a bull-dog in Hockleian holes. 

Rush’d I tremendous on the snotty foe : [stairs. 

I took him by the throat, and kick’d him down the 
Bt(yr, Dost thou recount thy services, base wretch. 
Forgetting mine T Dost thou forget the time 
When, shivering on a winter’s icy morn, 

I found thy coatlcss carcase at the roundhouse t 

Did I not then forget ray proper woes 1 

Did I not send for half a pint of gin 

To warm th’ ungrateful gutsi Pull’d I notoff 

A quilted petticoat to clothe thy back 1 

That unskin’d back which rods had dress’d in red — 

Thy only title to the name of captain 1 

Did I not pick a pocket of a watoh— 

A pocket pick for thee t 

Dost thou mention 

So slight a favour! Have I not for thee 
Fled from the featherbed of soft repose, 

And, as the watch proclaim’d the approaching day, 
Robb’d the stage-coach 1 Again, when puddings hot 
And Well-fleet oysters cried, the ^evening come. 

Have I not been a footpad for thy pride 1 

Moth, Enough, my children ; let this discord cease : 
Had both your merits had, you both deserve 
The fate of greater persons. Go, my son, 

Retire to rest — gentle Storraandra soon 
Will follow you. See kind consent appear 
In softest smiles upon her lovely brow. 


BUk, And can I think Stormandra will be mine I 
Once more, unpaid for, mine 1 then I again 
Am blest, am paid for all her former scorn. 

So, when the doting henpeck’d husband long 
Hath stood the thunder of his deary’s tongue. 

If, supper over, she attempt to toy. 

And laugh and languish fur approaching joy, 

His raptured fancy runs her charms all o’er, | 
While transi)ort dunces jig through every pore, I 
He hears the thunder of her tongue no more. j 

SCENE III. — Stormandra, Mother Punchbowl. 

Moth, Daughter, you use the captain too unkind. 
Forbid it, virtue, I should ever think 
A woman squeezes any cull loo much ; 

But bullies never should be used as culls. 

With caution still preserve the bully’s love. 

A house like this, without a bully left, 

Is like a puppet-show without a Punch. 

When you shall be a bawd, and sure that day 
lo written in the almai.ic of fate, 

You’ll own the mighty truth of what I say. 

So the gay girl whose head romances All, 

By mother married well against her will, 

Once past the age that pants for love’s delight, 
Herself a mother, owns her mother in the right. 

SCENE IV. 

Stor. {sola.) What shall I dol Shall I unpaid to 
Oh! my Lovegirlo ! oh ! that thou werthere, [bed^ 
How my heart dotes upon Lovegirlo’s name ! 

For no one ever paid his girls like him. 

She, with Lovegirlo who had spent the night, 

Sighs not in vain for next day’s masquerade. 

Sure of a ticket from him — Hal ye pow<irs. 

What is’t I see 1 Is it a ghost I seel 
It is a ghost — it is Lovegirlo’s ghost. 

Lovegirlo’s dead ; for, if he were not dead, 

How could his living ghost be walking here ? 

SCENE V. — Lovkoiiilo, Stormandra. 

Iawc, Surely this is some holiday in hell, 

And ghosts are let abroad to take the air, 

For I have seen a dozen ghosts lo-night 
Dancing in merry mood the winding huyes. 

If ghosts all lead such merry lives as these, 

Who would not be a ghost t 

Stor, Art thou not one t 

Love, What do I see, ye stars 1 Is it Slormandml 
Star, Art thou Lovegirlo 1 Oh \ I see thou art. 
But tell me, I conjure, art thou not dead ‘t 
Love, No, by my soul, I am not. 

Stor, May I trust thee t 

Yet, if thou art alive, what dost thou here 
Without Stormandra! — but thou need’st not say, 

I know thy falsehood : yes, porfldious fellow, 

I know thee false as water or as hell ; 

Falser than anything but thyself— 

Love, Or thee. 

Dares thus the devil to rebuke our sin! 

Dares thus the kettle say the pot is black ! 

Canst thou upbraid my falsehood ; thou I who still 
Art ready to obey the porter’s call. 

At any hour, to any sort of guest ! 

Thy person is as common as the dirt 
Which Piccadilly leaves on ev’ry heel. 

Stor, Can 1 hear this, ye stars! Injurious man! 
May I be ever bilk’d may I ne’er fetch 
My watch from pawn, if I’ve been false to you. 

Lme, Oh ! impudence unmatch’d I canst thou deny 
That thou hast had a thousand difl*’rent men ! 

Stor, If that be falsehood, I indeed^am false, 

And never lady of the town was true ; 

But, though my person be upon the town, • 

My heart has still been fix’d on only you. 

3 p 2 • 
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SCENE VI. — Lovegirlo, Stormandba, Kissinda. 

Kis, Where's my Lovegirlo 1 * Point him out, ye 
Restore him panting to Kissinda’s arms. [stai-s ; 
Ha! do I seel 

Star, Hast thou forgot to raill 

Now call me false, perfidious and ingrate, 

Common as air, as dirt, or as thyself. 

Beneath my rage, hast thou forsaken me — 

All my full meals of luscious love — to starve 
At the lean table of a girl like that 1 

Kia. That girl you mention with so forced a scorn 
Envies not all the large repasts you boast; 

A little dish oft furnislics enough : 

And sure enough is equal to a feast. [choose ; 

Stor, The puny wretch such little plates may 
Give me the man who knows a strong(»r taste. 

Kis, Sensual and base ! to such as you we owe 
That harlot is a title of disgrace, 

The worst of scandals on the best of trades, [longs 
Stor. That shame more justly to the wretch be- 
Who gives those favours which she cannot sell. 

Kis, But harder is the wretched harlot’s lot. 

Who offers them for nothiug, ami in vain. 

Stor. Show me the man who tlius accuses me. 

I own I chose Lovegirlo, own I lov’d him ; 

But then I chose and lov’d bine, as a cull : 

'I'herefore preferr’d him to all other men. 

Because he better paid his girls than they. 

Oh ! I despise all love but that of gold : 

Throw that aside, and all men are alike. 

Kis, And I despise all other charms but love. 
Nothing could bribe me from Lovegirlo’s arms ; 
Him in a cellar would my love prefer 
To lords in houses of six rooms a floor. 

Oh ! had I in the world a hundred pound, 

I’d give him all. Or did he (fate forbid !) 

Want three half-crowns his reckoning to pay, 

I'd pawn my under-petticoat to lend them. 

JLove, Wouldst thou, my sweet 1 Now, by the 
powers of love, 

I’ll mortgage all my lands to deck thee fine. 

Thou shalt wear farms and houses in each car, 

Ten thousand load of timber shall embrace 
Thy necklac’d neck. I’ll make thy glitt’ring form 
Shine through th' admiring Mall a blazing star. 
Neglected virtue shall with envy die ; 

The town shall know no other toast but thee. 

So have I seen, upon my lord mayor’s day, 

While coaches after coaches roll a^vay. 

The gazing crowd admire by turns, and cry, 

** See such and such an alderman j)ass by 
But when the mighty magistrate appears. 

No other name is sounded in your ears ; 

The crowd all cry unanimous — “ See there, 

Ye citizens, behold the coach of the lord mayor." 
SCENE VII. — Stormandra, Bilkum. 

Bilk, Why comes not ray Stormandra 1 Twice 
and once 

I've told the striking clock's increasing sound, 

And yet unkind Stormandra stays away. 

Stor, Captain, are you a man t 

Bilk, I think I am. 

The time has been when you have thought so too : 
Try me again in the soft fields of love. 

Stor, *Ti8 war, not love, must try your manhood 
By gin I swear ne'er to receive thee more [now. 
Till curs'd Lovegirlo's blood has died thy sword. 
Bilk, Lovegirlo ! Whence this fury bent on him ? 
Stor. Ha ! dost thou question, coward) Ask again. 
And 1 will never call thee captain more. 

Instant obeyemy purpose, or, by hemp, 

^ods, all the horrors Bridewell ever knew, 

I will arrest Uiee for the note of hand 


Which thou hast given me for twice one pound ; 
But, if thou <lost, 1 call my sacred honour 
To witness, thy reward shall be my love. 

Bilk. I.ovegirlo is no more. Yet wrong me not ; 
It is your promise, not your threat, prevails. 

So, when some parent of indulgence mild 
Would to the nauseous potion bring the child, 

In vain, to win or frighten to its good, 

He cries “ My dear," or lift the useless rod : 

But if by chance the sugar-plum he shows, 

The simp’ring child no more reluctance knows ; 

It stretches out its finger and its thumb, 

It swallows first the potion, then tiie sugar-plum. 
SCENE VIII. — Stormandiu, sola. 

Go, act my just revenge, and then he bang’d, 
While I retire and gently hang myself. 

May women be by my example taught, 

Still to be good, and never to be naught ; 

Never from virtue’s rules to go astray, 

Nor ever to believe what man can say ! 

She who believes a man, 1 am afraid, 

May be a woman long, but not a maid. 

If such blest harvest my example bring, a 

The female uorld shall with my praises ring, I 
And say that when I haiig’d nijself 1 did a noble | 
thing. ) 

SCENE IX.— Mother Pijnchdowl, Kissinda, 
Noni’arel. 

Moth, Oh I Nonparel, thou loveliest of girls, 
Thou latest darling of thy mother's years ; 

Let thy tongue know no commerce with thy heart ; 
For if thou tellest truth thou art undone. 

Non, Forgive me, madam, this first fault — hence- 
I '11 learn with utmost diligence to fib. [forth 

Moth, Oh ! never give your easy mind to love, 
But poise the scales of your allection so 
That a bare sixpence added tx) his scale 
Might make the cit apprentice or the clerk 
0.utwcigh a flaming col’nel of the guards. 

Oh ! never give your mind to officers, 

Whoso gold is on the outside of the pocket. 

But fly a poet as the worst of plagues, 

Who never pays with anything but words. 

Oh I had Kissinda taken this advice, 

She had not now been bilk’d, 

Kis* Think me not so ; • 

Some hasty business has Lovegirlo drawn 
To leave me thus — but I will hold a crown 
To eighteen pence, he's here within an hour. 
SCENE X. — Tothem.^ Leatiiersides. 

Moth. Oh ! Leathersides, what means this iiews- 
ful look) 

Bca. Through the Piaches as I took my way 
To fetch a girl, 1 at a distance view'd 
Lovegirlo with great captain Bilkum fighting. 
Lovegirlo push'd, the captain parried, thus ; 
Lovegirlo push'd, he parried again : 

Oft did he push, and oft was push'd aside. 

At length the captain, with his body thus. 

Threw in a cursed thrust in flanconade. 

'Twas then — oh! dreadful horror to relate! — 

I at a distance saw Lovegirlo fall, 

And look as if he cried — " Oh ! 1 am slain." 

[Kissinda sinks into NoNi’AREL'fia/’/w^ 

SCENE XI, — To them Gallono. 

Gal, Give ihe my friend, thou most accursed bawd ; 
Restore liim to me drunken as he was 
Ere thy vile arts seduced him from the glass. 

Moth, Oh! that I could restore him — but, nlas! 
Or drunk or sober, you'll ne’er see him more, 
Unless you see his ghost: — ^his ghost, perhaps, 

May have escap'd from captain Bllkum's sword# 
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Goi* What do I hearl Oh damn’d accursed Jade, 
Thou art the cause of all! — With artful smiles 
Tliou did’st seduce him to go home ere mom. 
Bridewell shall be thy fate ! I ’ll give a crown 
To some poor justice to commit thee thither, 

AVhere I will come and see thee flogg’d myself. 

Kis, One fiogg’d as I am, can be llogg’d no more ; 
In her Lovegirlo Miss Kissinda liv’d : 

The sword that pass’d through poor Lovegirlo’s heart 
Pass’d eke through mine ; he was three-lifths of me. 

SCENE XII.— 'ib them, Bilrum. 

Bilk. Behold the most accurs’d of human kind! 

I for a woman w ith a man have fought ; 

She, for I know not what, has bang’d herself : 

And now Jack Ketch inuy do the same for me. 

Oh ' my Stormaiidra ! 

Moth. What of her 1 

Bilk. Alas! 

Sh(!’s bang’d hers(df all to her curtain’s rod ! 

I sruv her swinging, and I ran away. 

Oh ! if you lov’d Stormandra, come with me ; 

Skin otf your d(*sh, and bite away your eyes ; 

Bug out your haart, and dry it in your hands; 

Grind it to powder,pniake it into pills, 

And take it down your throat. 

Moth. Stormandra’s gone ! 

Woep all ye sister-harlots of the town ; 

Pawn your best clothes, and clothe yourselves in rags. 
Oh! my Stormandra! 

Kis. Poor Lovegirlo’s slain. 

Oh! give me way; come all you furies, come. 

Lodge ill til’ unfurnish’d chambers of my lieart : 

My hearl, which never shall he lot again 
To any guest but eiiditiss misery, 

Never shall have a hill upon it more. 

Oh ! I am mad, methinks ; I swim in air. 

In seas of sulphur and elerniil lire, 

And see Lovegirlo loo. 

Gal. Ha! secliiiu! Wlierel 

Where is the mnch-lov’d youth! — Oli ! never more 
Shall 1 behold him. lla! distrsictioii wild 
Begins to wanton in my unhing’d brain. 

Methinks I’m mad, nuul as a wild March hare; 

My muddy brain is addled like an egg; 

My teeth, like magpies, chatter in my head ; 

My reeling head I which aches like any mad. 

Omnes. Oh ! 

Lea. Was ever such a dismal scene of woel 

SCENE fhe last. — To them, Lovegirlo, Storm- 
ANDRA, and a Fiddler. 

Lox>e. Where’s my Kissinda t — boar me to her 
arms, 

Ve winged winds — and let me perish there. 


KU. Lovegirlo lives ! Oh ! let my eager arras 
Press him to death upon my panting breast. 

Bilk. Oh ! all ye powers of gin ! Stormandra livef. 
^U)T. Nor modesty, nor pride, nor fear, nor rep, 
Shall now forbid this tender chaste embrace. 
Henceforth I’m thine as long as e’er thou wilt. 

Oal. Lovegirlo! 

Love. Oh, joy unknown! Gallono! 

Moth, (’ome all at once to my capacious arme ; 

I know not where I shou’d tli’ embrace begin. 

My children! oh! with what tumultuous joy 
Do I behold your almost virtuous loves ! 

But say, Lovegirlo, when wc thought you dead, 

Say by what lucky chance we see you here! 

Love. In a few words I’ll satisfy your doubt ; 

I through the coat was, not the body, run. 

Bilk. But say, Stormandra, did I not behold 
Thee hanging to the curtains of thy bed! 

Stor. No, my dear love, it was my gown, not me: 
I did intend to hang myself; but, ere 
The knot was tied, repented my design. 

Kis. Henceforth, Stormandra, never rivals more ; 
By Bilkiim you, I by Lovegirlo kept. 

Love. Foreseeing all this sudden turn of joy, 

I’ve brought a fiddler to play forth the same. 

Moth. 1 too will shake a foot on this bless’d day. 
Love. From such examples as of this and that, 

Wc all are taught to know — I know not what, 

;.OOeK. SVOKKN my miss h\ftoh, who actro thk parts Of 

ISAHKt. I.Y THK Of.D PKBAUCHKKS AND OF KISSINDA IN THIS 
THAOBDY. 

In various lights this niirlit you’ve seen me dress’d,] 

A virtuous lady, and a miss confess'd ; > 

IVaytiill rnc. sirs, in wl.ieh you like me best? j 
Neither averse to lovis’s soft joys you find ; 

’'I'is hard to say which is the Ijcst incUn’d. 

Tile priest makcH all the dilT'reuce in the case; ] 
Kissmda's always ready to embrace, > 

And l.^abcl stays only to say ^race. | 

For several prices ready lioth to treat, 

Thi-i takes a guinea, tliat your whole estat 
G illants, believe our mssiuns are the sami ] 

An/l virtuous wumen.tlio igli they dread the shame, > 

Let 'em but play seeuie, all love the game j 

For though some prutlc her lover long may 
Her eoyiie-ss is put on. she loves ymir sex. 

At you die pretty things their airs display ; ] 

For you we dance, we sing, we smile, we pray ; > 

On you we dream all night, we Ihiuk all day. ) 

For you the Mall and King with lieaiities swuirm; 

You lench soft Seuesiuo’s airs to clinrm. 

For thin woulil be th assemlily of the lair 
At operas, were none but eunuchs there. 

In short, you are the business of our lives : | 

To be a mistress kepi the strumpet .strivis, > 

And all the modest ' irgins to be wiM*s. j 

For pcnd<‘s may cant of virtues and of vices. 

But, faith, we only difl'er in our prices. 
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PROI.OOUK SPOKKN BY MR. MIM.S. 

I WTsii with all my heart, the stave and town 
Would both agree to cry all prologues down; 

Tliat, we, no more obliged to say or sing, 

Might drop this useless necessary thing; 

No more with aw award strut, iiefovethe curtain. 
'Chant out some iliymes -tUere’s neither goinl nor hur 
WUcit is thi^ Htiiti tlio poets in-^iko ua dttttl iov 
But some old worn-out jokes of their retailing; 

From stiges of our own, or former times, 

Trausvws d from prose, perhaps tran.spos’d from rliyn 
How long tne tragic muse her station kept. 

How guilt was liumbl'd. and how tyrants wept, 
Pbrgeltiug still how often hearers slept. 

IhTluips, for ahauge, yon, now arid then, by ftta, 

Are told ttiat critics are the bane of witf; 


How they turn vampires, being dead .md damn’d. 

And with the blood of l.ving bards are eranim'd : 

That poets thus tormented die, and then 
The devil gets in them, and they seek agen. 

Thus mixlcru liards, li'.e Bayes, their prologues flame, \ 
For this, anil tliat, ami every play the same, f 

Which vou most justly neither praise nor olamc. * 

As Mimetliing must lie spoke, no matter what ; 

No friends are now by prologues loiit or got ; 

By such harangues wo raise nor spleoa n^r pity— 

Thus ends this idle, but inftiortaiit ditty. 

Dramatis Fkrsona?.— D/d Lnnwn, Mr. YvrKs; Young 
nios.Mu. Mozkk.n; Father Martin, Mr Tasweu. •, Old Jmtr- 
dain. Mr. Nkai.k ; habd, Mrs. Ridoot ;• Rt-fl/ricc, Mill 
llnv K 11 . - SCK N K, TOU l.ON. ^ 

N. B. Tliose lines marked thus” are left out in the acttail 
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ACT I.— SCENE I. — Mr. Jourdain*5. — Isabel, 
Beatrice. 

laa , — A NUNNERY ! Ha, ha, ha! and is it possi- 
ble, my dear Beatrice, you can intend to sacrifice 
your youth and beauty, to go out of the 'world as 
toon as you come into it I 
Bea, No one, my dear Isabel, can sacrifice too 
much, or too soon, to Heaven ! 

Isa, Pshaw ! Heaven regards hearts and not 
faces, and an old woman will be as acceptable a 
sacrifice as a young one. 

Bea, It is possible you may come to a better un- 
derstanding, and value the world as little as I do. 

“isa. As yoifsay, it is possible, when I can enjoy 
it no longer, I may ; nay, I do not care, if I pro- 
mise you, when I grow old and ugly, I 'll come and 
keep you company ; but this I am positive, till the 
world is weary of me, I never shall be weary of 
the world." [world worth her valuing t 

Bea. What can a woman of sense see in this 
Isa. Oh ! ten thousand pretty things ! Equipage, 
cards, music, plays, balls, flattery, visits, and that 
prettiest thing of all pretty things, a pretty fellow. — 
“ I rather wonder what charms a woman of any 
spirit can fancy in a nunnery, in watching, working, 
praying, and sometimes, I am afrai<l, wishing for 

other company than that of an old fusty friar." 

Oh ! 'tis a delightful state, when every man one 
sees, instead of tempting us to sin, is to rebuke us 
for them ! 

“ Bea, Such sentiments as these would indeed 
make you very uneasy —but believe me, child, you 
■would soon bring yourself to hate mankind ; fasting 
and praying arc the best curtjs in the world for these 
violent passions. 

“ ha. On my conscience I should want neither : 
if the continual sight of a set of dirty priests would 
not bring me to abhor mankind, I dare swear no- 
thing could." 

SCENE IL— Old Laroon, Isabel, Beatrice. 
Old L. Good morrow, my little wagtail, my 
grasshopper, ray butterfly. Odso ! you little bag- 
gage, you look as full of — as full of love, and sport 
and want oim ess — 1 wish I was a young fellow again 
—Oh! that I was but five-aud-twenty for thy sake! 
Where's ray boy 1 What, has not he been with 
you! has not he serenadtMl you! — Odshcart! I 
never let his mother sleep for a month before I 
ha. Indeed ! [married her. 

Old L, No, madam, nor for a month afterwards 
neither. The young fellows of this age are nothing, 
mere butterflies, to those of ours. Odsheart ! I re- 
member the time when I could have taken a hop, 
step, and jump over the steeple of Notre Dame. 

Bea, 1 fancy the sparks of your age had wings, 
sir. 

Old L, Wings, you little baggage, no — but they 
had — they had limbs like elephants, and as strong 
they were as Samson, and as swift as— Why, I have 
myself run down a slag in a fair chase, and eat him 
afterwards for my diner. But come, where is my 
old neighbour, my old friend, my old Jourdain! 

ha. At his devotions, I suppose ; this is the 
hour he generally employs in them. 

Old L, This hour! ay, all hours. I dare swear 
Jie spends more time in them than all the priests in 
Toulon. Well, give him his due, he was wicked 
as long as he could be so ; and when he could sin 
no longer, why, he began to repent that he had 
tinned at all. Oh ! there is nothing so devout as an 
oid whorenu^tcr. 

^ Bea. I faiBcy then it will be shortly time for you 
M Uiink of it, sir ! 


Old L, Ay, madam, about some thirty or forty 
years hence it may — Odsheart! I am but In the 
prime of my years yet: “And if it was not for a 
saucy young rascal, who looks me in the face and 
calls me father, might make a very good figure 
among the beaux. But though I am not so young 
in years, I am in constitution, as any of them 
and I don't question but to live to see a son and a 
great-grandson both born on the same day. 

Isa. You will excuse this lady, Mr. Laroon, who 
is going to retire so much earlier — [I hope. 

Old L. Retire ! — Then it is with a young fellow, 
ha. Into a cloister, I assure you. 

Old L. A cloister! — Why, madam, if you have a 
mind to hang yourself at the year's end, would it 
not be better to spend your time in matrimony 
than in a nunnery! Don't let a set of rascally 
priests put strange notions in your head. Take my 
word for it, and I am a very lionest fellow, there are 
no raptures worth a louse but those in the arms of 
a brisk young cavalier. Of all the actions of my 
youth, there are none I reflect on with so much 
pleasure as having burnt lialf a dozen nunneries, and 
delivered several hundred virgins out of captivity. 
Bea. Oh, villany ! nnheard-of^villany ! 

Isa. Unlicard-of till this moment, I dare swear. 
Old L. Out of which numher there are at present 
nine countesses, three duchesses, and a queen, who 
owe their liberty and their promotion to this arm. 

SCENE III. — Old Laroon, Young Laroon, 
Isabel, Beatrice. 

Old L. Y^ou are a fine spark, truly, to let yo»ir 
father visit your mistress before you — ’Sdeath ! I be- 
lieve yon are no son of mine. Where have you 
been, sir ! What have you been doing, sir, hey 1 
Young L. Sir, I have been at my devotions. 

Old L. At your devotions! nay, then you are no 
son of mine, that 's certain. Is not this the shrine 
you are to ofler up at, sirrah! Is not here the altar 
you arc to officiate at!— Sirrah ! you have no blood 
of mine in you. I believe you are the bastard of 
some travelling English alderman, and must have 
come into the world with a custard in your month. 

Young L. I hope, madam, you will allow my ex- 
cuse, though the old gentleman here will not. 

Old L, Old gentleman! very fine! Sirrah! I'll 
convince you 1 am a young gentleman; I'll marry 
to-night, and make you a brother before you are a 
fiither ; I '11 teach you to thrust him out of the 
world that thrust you into it. — Madam, have no 
more to say to the ungracious dog. 

YoMTig L. That will be a sure way to quit all ob- 
ligations between us ; for the happiness I propose in 
this lady is the chief reason why I should thank you 
for bringing me into the ■world. I*!*". 

Old L. What's that you say, sir! Say that again, 
Young L. I was only thanking you, sir, for desir- 
ing this lady to take from me all I esteem on earth. 

Old L. Well, enough that! I begin to think him 
my own again. I have made that very speech to 
half the women in Paris. 

SCENE IV.— To f/tm, Martin. 

Mar, Peace be with you all, good people. 

Old L. Peace cannot stay long in any place wher® 
a priest comes. [Asuh, 

Mar. Daughter, I am ready to receive your con- 
fession. 

Old L. Ay, ay, she has a fine parcel of sinful 
thoughts to answer for, I warrant her. ^ . j ♦ 

Mar, Mr. Laroon, you are too much iiiclin®” 
slander, I must reprove you for It. My d .ughtrr* 
thoughts are as p«rc as a saint's. 
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Old L, As auy saint’s in Christendom within a 
day of matrimony. 

Mar. Within a day of matrimony ! it is too quick. 
I iiave not yet had suiHcient time to prepare her 
mind for that solemn sacrament. 

Old L. Prepare her mind for a young fellow ; pre- 
pare your mind for a bishopric. 

Mar, Sir, there are ceremonies requisite ; I shall 
be as expeditious as possible, but the church has 
rules. 

Old L. Sir, you may be as expeditious or as slow 
us you please, but 1 will not have my hoy disap- 
]>ointed of his happiness one day for all the rules in 
Europe. 

SCENE V.— Martin, Isabel. 

Mar, I shall bring this haughtiness to a penance 
you may not like. Well, my dear daughter, 1 hope 
your account is not long. You have not many 
articles since our last reckoning. 

ha. I wish you do not think it so, father. First, 
telling nine lies at the opera the other night to Mr. 
Laroon ; yesterday talked during the whole mass to 
a young cavalier. [He ffroans.] Nay, if you groan 
already, 1 shall intake you groan more before 1 have 
ilorie. Last night cheated at cards, scandalised three 
of my acquaintance, went to bed without saying my 
prayers, and dj eamed of Mr. Laroon. 

Mar. Oh ! — Tell me the particulars of that dream. 
ha. Nay, father, tliat I must be excused. 

Mar, Modesty at confession is as unseasonable as 
in bed ; anil your mind should appear as naked to 
your confessor us your person to your liusbatid. 

Jsa. I thought he embraced me with the utmost 
tenderness. 

Mar, But were you i)leased therewith 1 
ha. You know, father, a lie now would be the 
greatest of sins. 1 was not displeased, T assure you. 
Hut I have often heard you say there is no sin in 
love. 

Mar. No, ill love itself there is not: love is not 
nutlufn in se : nor in the excess is there sometimes 
any ; but then it must be rightly jjlaced, must be 
directed to a proper object. The love a daughter 
bcare her confessor is no doubt not only innocent, 
but extremely laudable. [know. 

ha. Yes, but that — that is another sort of love, you 
Mar. You i,. _ de-,^1 . ed ; tin 3 is but one sort of 
love which is justifiable, or indeed desirable. 
ha. I hope my love for Laroon is that. 

Mar, That 1 know not ; I wish it may : however, 
I have some dispute as yet remaining ivith me con- 
cerning it ; “ till that be satisfied, it will be improper 
for you to proceed any farther in the affair.” All 
the penance, therefore, I shall enjoin you on this 
confession is to defer your marriage one week ; by 
which time I shall have resolved within myself whe- 
ther you shall marry him at all, [not in earnest. 
ha. Not marry him at all! Sure, father, you are 
Mar . I never jest on these occasions. 
ha. What reason can you Ijin e t 
Mar. My reasons may not be so ripe for your ears 
at present. But, perhaps, better things are designed 
for you. 

ha, A fiddlestick I I tell you, father, better things 
cannot be designed for me, ** I suppose you have 
found out Some old fellow with twenty livres a-year 
more in his power ; but I can assure you, if I marry 
not Laroon, I’ll not marry any, 

** Mar, Perhaps you are not designed to marry 
any. Let me feci your pulse*— -Extremely, feverish. 

“ ha. You are enough to put any one in a fever. 
1 was to have been married to-rtiorrow to a pretty 
fellow, and now I must defer my marriage till you 
have considered whether I shall a arry at all or no. 


“ Mar. Have you any more sins to confess 1 

“ ha. Sins! You have put all my sins out of my 
head, 1 think.” 

Mar. Beiiedicite! — [^Crossing himself, \ Daughter, 
you shall sec me soon again, fur great things are in 
agitation ; at present I leave you to your prayers. 

SCENE VI. — Isabel alone. 

Sure never poor maid had more need of prayers ; 
but you have left me no great stomach to them. 
Great things are in agitation! What can he meaiil 
** It must be so. — Some old liquorish rogue, with a 
title or a larger estate, hath a mind to supplant my 
dear Laroon.” 

SCENE VII. — ^Young Laroon, Isabel. 

Young L. My Isabel, my sweet! — how painfully 
do I count each tedious hour till 1 can call you 
mine ! 

ha. Indeed, you are like to count many more 
tedious hours than you imagine. 

Young L. 11a ! What means my love t 

Isa. 1 would not have your wishes too impatient, 
that’s all ; hut, if you will wait a week, you shall 
know whether I intend to marry you dt not. 

Young L, And is this possible t Can words like 
these fall from Isabel’s sweet lips 1 can she be false, 
inconstant, perjured 1 

Isa. Oh, do not discharge such a volly of terrible 
names upon me before you are certain 1 deserve 
them ; doubt only whether I can be obedient to my 
confessor, and guess the rest. 

Young L. Can he have enjoined you to be per- 
jured t By Heaven it would be sinful to obey him! 

ha. Be satisfied, if I prevail with myself to obey 
him in this week’s delay, I will carry my obedience 
no farther. 

Young L. Oh! to what happiness have those 
dear words restored me ! I am again myself ; for, 
while the possession of thee is sure, though distant, 
there is in that dear hope more transport than any 
other actual enjoyment can afibrd. 

” Well, adieu! anil, to cram you quite full 
with hope (since you like the food), 1 liere promise 
you that the commands of all the priests in France 
shall not force me to marry another.” That is, sir, 
1 will either marry you or die a maid ; and I have 
no violent inclination to the latter, on the word of a 
virgin. 

SCENE VIII. 

Young Laroon (solus). Whether a violent hatred 
to my father or an ixl^^rdinate love for mischief 
hath set the priest on this affair I know not. 
Perhaps it is the former — for the old gentleman hath 
the happiness of being universally hated by every 
priest in Toulon. Let a man abuse a physician, he 
makes another physician his friend ; let him rail at 
a lawyer, another will plead his cause gratis ; if he 
libel this courtier, that courtier receives him into his 
bosom ; but let him once attack a hornet or a priest, 
tlie whole nest of hornets, and the whole regiment 
of blackguards, arc sure to be upon him. 

SCENE IX. — Old Laroon, laughing^ Y'ouno 
Laroon. 

Young L, You are merry, sir. 

Old L. Meri 7 , sir! Ay, sir! I am merry, sir. 
Would you have your father sad, you rascal 1 Have 
you a mind to bury him in his youth t 

Young L. Pardon me, sir ; I rather wish to know 
the happy occasion of your mirth. 

Old L, The occasion of my mirth, sir, is the 
saddest sight that ever mortal behelif. 

Young L, A very odd occasion indeed ! • 

Old L. Very odd, truly. It is the sight of an 
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cld honest whoremaster in a fit of despair, and a 
damned rogue of a priest riding him to tlie devil. 
Young L, Ay, sir ; but I have seen a more nielan- 
Old L, Ha! what can that be 1 [choly sight. 
Young L. A fine young lady in a fit of love, and 
a priest keeping her from her lover, 

OldL. Howl 

Young L. The explanation of which is, that father 
Martin hath put oli’our match for a week. 

Old L, Put olF your match with Isabel ! 

Young L. Even so, sir. 

out //. Well, I never made a hole in a gown yet — 
I never have tapped a priest ; but if I don’t let out 
some reverend blood before the sun sets, may I never 
see him rise again. I'll carbonade the villain — ITl 
make a ragout for the devil’s supper of him. 

Z,. Let me entreat you, sir, to do nothing 
.rashly, as long as 1 am safe in the faith of my Isabel. 

Old L. I tell you, sirrali, no man is safe in the 
faith of a mistress — no one is secure of a woman till 
he is in bed with her. “ Had there been any secu- 
rity in the faith of a mistress, I had been at present 
married to half tlie duchesses in France.** I no 
more rely od what a woman says out of a church 
than on what a priest says in it. 

“ Young L, Pardon, me, sir.: but I should have 
very little apjictite to marry the woman whom I had 
such an opinion of. 

“ Old You had an opinion of! What business 
have you to have any opinion I la it not enough 
that I have an opinion of her, that is, of her fortune ? 
But I suppose you are one of those roimintic, whin- 
ing coxcombs that are in love with a woman behind 
her back.** Sirrah, 1 have had two women lawfully, 
and two thousand unlawfully, and never was in love 
in my life. 

** Young L* Well, sir, then I am happy that we 
both agree in the same person ; I like the woman, 
and you her fortune. 

“ Old L, Yea, you dog; and Pd have you secure 
her as soon us you can; for, if a greater fortune 
should be found oiit in Toulon, I’d make you marry 
her.’* So go Hud out your mistress, and stick close 
to her ; and I’ll go seek the priest, whom, if I cun 
find, I will stick close to with a vengeance. 

SCENE X . — Another cipartment — Jourdain, 
Martin. 

Jour. Alas, father! there is one sin sticks by me 
more than any I haveTonfesseil to you. It is so 
enormous a one, iny shame^hath prevented my dis- 
covering it. I have often concealed my crimes from 
my confessor. 

Mar. That is a damnable sin indeed. It seemetiN 
to argue a distrust of the church, the greatest of all 
crimes ; a sin, I fear, the church cannot forgive. 

Jour* Oh ! say not so, father ! 

Mar. I should have said will not, or not without 
difficulty ; for the church can do all things. 

Jour. That is some comfort again. 

Mar, I hope, however, though you have not con- 
fessed them, you have not forgotten them ; for they 
must be confessed before they can be forgiven. 

Jour, I hope I shall recollect them — they are a 
black roll. I remember I was once the occasion of 
ruining a womaii*9 reputation by showing a letter 
from her. [been no fault. 

Mar. If you had shown it tc the priest it had 
Jour. Alas, sir ! I wrote the letter to myself, and 
thus traduced the innocent. I afterwards com- 
manded a company of grenadiers at the taking of a 
town, where I knocked a poor old gentleman on the 
h|ad for the sake of his money, and ravished his 
daughter. 


Mar. These are crying sins indeed ! ('jjistole.'i 
Jour. At the same time 1 robbed a j 3suit of twe 
jliar. Oh, damnable ! Oh, execrable ! 

Jour. “ Good father, have patience. I once bor- 
rowed five hundred livres of an honest citizen in 
Paris, and repaid him by lying w'ith his wife ; and, 
what sits nearest my heart, was forced to pay a 
young cavalier the same sum, by suffering him to lie 
with mine. 

**Mar. Oh! 

**J(nLr, And yet what are these to what I have 
done since I commenced merchant I What have I 
not done to get a penny 1 1 insured a ship for a 

great value, and tlien cast it away." I broke when 
I was worth a hundred thousand livres, and went 
over to London. I settled there, renounced my reli- 
gion, and was made a justice of peace. 

Mar. Oh! that seat of heresy and damnation! 
that whore of Babylon ! 

Jour. With the whores of Babylon did I unite : 
I protected them from justice; gaming-houses and 
bawdy-houses did I license, nay, and frequent too ; 
I never punished any vice but poverty; for, oh! I 
dread to name it — -1 once committed a priest to 
Newgate for picking pockets. ^ 

Mar. Oh! monstrous! horrible! dreadful! I'll 
hear no more. Thoii art damned without reprieve. 
Jmir. Take pity, father, take pity on a penitent. 
Mur. Pity ! the church abhors it. *Tw'ere mercy 
to such a wretch to pray him into purgatory. 

Jour, I’ll give all rny estate to the church ; I’U 
found monasteries ; I’ll build abbeys. 

Mur. All will not do, ten thousand masses wdll 
not deliver you. 

Jour. Was ever such a miserable wretch! 

Mar, Thou hast sins enough to damn thy whole 
family. Monstrous impiety! to lift up tlie hand of 
justice against the church ! 

Jour. Oh ! speak some comfort to me ; will no 
penance expiate my crime % 

Mar. It is too grievous for a single penance. Oo 
settle your estate on the church, and send your 
daughter to a nunnery; her prayers will avail more 
than yours : Heaven hears the young and innocent 
willi pleasure. I will, myself, say four masses a-day 
for you; ami all these, I hope, will purchase }Our 
forgiveness ; at least your stay in purgatory w’ill bo 
short. 

Jour. ^ly dauglitcr! she is to be married to- 
morrow, and I shall never prevail on lier. 

Alar, You must force her; your all depends on it. 
Jour. But 1 have already sworn 1 will not force 
her. 

Mar. The church absolves you from that oath, 
and it were now impiety to keep it. Go, lose not a 
moment ; see her entered with the utmost expedi- 
tion ; she may put it out of your power. 

Jour. What a poor niiserahlc wretch am I ! 

SCENE XL— Martin, solus. 

Thou art a miserable wretch indeed ! and it is on 
such miserable wretches depends our power: that 
superstition which tears thy bowels feeds ours. This 
nunnery is a masterpiece ; let me but once shut up 
my dear Isabel from every other man, and the 
warmth of her constitution may be my very power- 
ful friend. How far am I got already from the very 
brink of despair, by the despair of this old fool . 
Superstition. I adore thee — 

Thou handle to the cheated layman's mind, 

By which in fetters priestcraft leads mankind. 


ACT II. — SCENE I. — Jourdain, Isarei.. 
Jour, Have you no comjpassiou for your lather, 
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for him that gave you being! Could you bear to 
hear me howl iu purgatoiy ! 

Ua. Lud ! papa ! Do you think your putting me 
into purgatory in this world will save you Irotn 
purgatory in the next! “ If you have any sins, you 
must repent of them yourself ; for, I give you my 
word, 1 have enougli to do to repent of my own. 

“ Jmtr. You will soon wipe off that score, and will 
be then in a place where you cannot contract a new 
one. 

“ Isa. Indeed, sir, to shut a woman out from sin ie 
not so easy. But, dear sir, liow can it enter into 
your head that my penance can be acceptable for 
your sint” Take my word, one week’s fasting will 
be of more service to you than this long fast you 
would enjoin me. 

Jour. Alas ! child, if fasting would do, I am sure 
I have not been wanting to niy duty ; I have fasted 
till I am almost worn away to nothing; I have 
almost fasted myself into purgatory, while I was 
fasting myself out of it. 

Isa. But whence comes all this apprehension of 
your danger ! 

Jour. Whence shouhl it come but from the 
church 1 0 

ha. Oh ! sir, I have thought of the most lucky 
thing. You know my cousin Beatrice is Just going 
into a nunnery, and she will pray for you as much 
as you would have her. 

Jour. Trille not with so serious a concern. No 
pray(;rs hut yours will ever do me good. 

Isa. Then you shall have them anywhere but in a 
nunnery. 

Jour, 'fhoy must be there too. 

Isa. That will be impossible ; for if I was there, 
instead of praying you out of purgatory, my prayers 
would be all bent to pray myself out of the nuimery 
again. 

SCENE II. — Old Laroon, Jourdain, Isarbl. 

Old L. A dog! a villain ! put off my sou’s match I 
Mr. Jourdain, your servant. Will you suffer a rogue 
of a Jesuit to defer your daughter’s marriage a whole 
week ! 

Jour. I am sorry, Mr. Laroon, for the disappoint- 
ment, but her marriage will be deferred longer than 

Old L. How, sir ! [that. 

Jour She is intended for another marriage, sir ; a 
much better match. 

Old L, A much better match ! 

ha. Yes, sir, I am to be sent to a nunnery, to 
pray my father out of purgatory. 

Old L. Oh! Ho! — We’ll make that matter very 
easy : he shall have no fear of jjurgatory, for I’ll 
send him to the devil this moment. Come, sir, 
draw, draw. 

Jour. Draw what, sir ! 

Old L. Draw your sword, sir. 

Jour. Alas, sir, I have long since done with 
swords ; I have broken my sword long since. 

OW, Zi. Then I shall break j head, you old 
rogue. 

Jour. Heyday! — you are mad ; what*s the matter ! 

OM Li, ^ Oh ! no matter, no matter ; you have 
used me ill, and you arc a son of a whore, that’s all. 

Jour, I would not, Mr. Laroon, have niy con- 
science accuse me of using you ill ; I would not 
have preferred any earthly match to your son, but if 
Heaven requires her — 

Old L, I shall run mad^ 

Jour, I hope my daughter has grace enough to 
make an atonement for her father's sins! 

Old L And so you would atone for all your 
former rogueries by a greater, by perverting the de- 
sign of nature! Was tills girl intended f>r praying! 


Harkee, old gentleman, let the young couple togv* 
ther, and they’ll sacrifice their first fruits to the 
church. 

Jour, It is impossible. 

Old L, W ell, sir, then I shall attempt to persuade 
you no longer; so, sir, 1 desire you would fetch 
your sword. 

SCENE III. — Young Laroon in a friar *8 habUf 
Old Laroon, Jourdain. 

Young L, Let peace be in this house — ^^Vhere is 
the sinner Jourdain ! 

Jour, Here is the miserable wretch. 

Old L, Death and the devil ! another priest ! 

Young L, Then know I am thy friend, and am 
come to save thee from destruction. 

Old L, That 's likely enough. 

Young L. St. Francis, the patron of our order, 
hath sent me on this Jouriioy, to caution thee that 
thou may not suffer tliy sinful daughter to profane 
the holy veil. Such was, it seems, thy }>urpuse ; but 
the perdition that would have attended it I dread to 
think on. llejoice, therefore,* and prostrate thyself 
at the shrine of a saint who has not only sent thee 
this caution, but dues liimsclf intercede for all thy 
sins. • 

Old L, Agad ! and St. Francis is a very honest 
follow, and thou art the first priest that ever I liked 
in my whole life. 

Jour. St. Francis honours me too much. I shall 
try to deserve the favour of that saint. But where- 
fore is my daughter denied the holy veil ! 

Young L. Your daughter, I am concerned to say 
it, is now with child by a young gentleman, one Mr. 

Jour. Oh, Heavens! [Laroon. 

Old L, What’s that you say, sir! because I 
thought 1 heard somewhat of a damned lie come out 
of your mouth. [and he cannot be mistaken. 

Young L. Sir, it is St. Francis speaks within me, 

Old L, I can tell you, sir, if that young gentle- 
man had heard you he would certainly have thrashed 
St. Francis out of you. 

Young L. Sir, you have nothing to do now but 
to prepare the match with the utmost expedition. 

Old L. This St. Francis must lie, or the boy 
would not be so eager upon the affair ; no one is 
ever eager to sign articles when they have entered 
the town. Well, Master Jourdain, if the young dog 
has tripped up your daughter’s lieels in an unlawful 
way, as St. Francis says, why he shall make her 
amends, and — and do it in a lawful one. So I’ll 
go see for my son, while you go and comfort the 
poor chicken that is pining for fear of a nunnery. — 
Odsheart! it would be very hard indeed, when a girl 
has once had her bcUyfull, that she must fast all her 
life afterwards. 

Young L. I have delivered my commission, and 
shall now return to my convent. — Farewell, and 
return thanks to St. Francis, [ciful saint art thou I 

Jour. Oh! St. Francis! St. Francis! Whataraer- 

[Here begins the Second Act^ as it is now played.] 

SCENE lY. -^Another Martin, Isabel. 

Mar. Indeed, child, there are ]>Ieasures in a re- 
tired life which you are entirely ignorant of. Nay. 
there are indulgencies granted to people in that 
state which would be sinful out of it. “ And, per- 
haps, the same liberties are permitted them with one 
pewon which are denied them with another.*' 
Come, put on a cheerful coimtenaace: you don't 
know what you are designed for. 

ha. No, but I know what I am not^designed for. 

Mar. Let me feel your pulse. [suppose# 

Isa, You are a pli^sician as well as a priest, I 
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Mar. Have you never any odd dreams t 
Jaa. No. 

Mar, Do you never find any strange emotions t 
ha. No. None but what 1 believe are very na- 
tural. [your sleep t 

Mar, Strange that ! Did you never see me in 

ha, I never dream of a priest, I assure you. 

Mar, Nay, nay; be candid, confese; perhaps 
there may be nothing so sinful in it. We cannot 
help what we arc designed for. ** We are only pas- 
sive, and the sin lies not at our doors. While you 
are only passive I’ll answer for your sins.” 
ha. What do you mean t 

Mar, That you must not yet know. — Great things 
are designed for you — very great things are designed 
for you. 

ha. Hum ! I begin to guess what is designed for 
me. [Aside, 

“ Mar, Those eyes have a fire in them that scarce 
seems mortal. Come hither — give me a kiss — ha ! 
there is a sweetness in that breath like what I have 
read of ambrosia. That bosom heaves like those 
priestesses of old wh«i big with inspiration. 

“ ha. Haity-tity ! — Are you thereabouts, good 
lather 1” [AsUie, 

Mar, Let me embrace thee, my dear daughter; 
let me give tliee joy of such promotion, such happi- 
ness as will attend you. 

ha. ril try this reverend gentleman his own way. 

[Aside. 

Mar. You must resign yourself up to my will — 
you must be passive in all things. 

ha. Oh! let me thus beg pardon on my knees, 
for an otfence which modesty occasioned. 

Mar, 11a! speak. 

ha. Oh ! I see it is in vain to hide my secrets 
from you. What need have 1 to confess what you 
already know? 

Mar, Confession was intended for the sake of the 
penitent, not the confessor ; for to the church ail 
things are revealed. 

ha. Oh ! then I had a dream — I dreamt — I dreamt 
■—oh ! I can never tell you what 1 dreamt. 

Mar, Horrible I 

** ha, I dreamt — I dreamt — I dreamt" — 

Mar, Oh ! the strength of sin ! 
ha, I dreamt I was brought to bed of the pope. 
Mar, The very happiness I meant ; let me em- 
brace you — let me kiss you, my dear daughter; 
henceforth you may defy purgatory — the mother of 
a pope was never there. [father? 

ha. But how can that be when I am to be a nun, 
Mar, Leave the means to me. Learn only to 
be passive, the church will work the rest. A pope 
is always the son of a nun. Go you to your cham- 
ber, wash yourself, then pray devoutly, shut every 
ray of light out, leave open the door, and expect the 
consequence. 

ha. Father, I shall be obedient — Oh! the villain! 
Mar, Be passive and be happy. 

SCENE V. — JouRDAiN, Martin, Isabel. 

Mar, Ha! Why this unseasonable interruption, 
while your daughter is at confession ? 

Jour, Oh, father, I have brought you nows will 
make you happy— will rejoice your poor heart. My 
daughter is redeemed, [think to inform the church? 
Mat, Out of purgatory — vain man! dost thou 
Jour, I suppose St. Francis has been beforehand 
with me. Indeed I should have imagined that be- 
fore ; for we seldom hear anything from the saints 
but through ^he mouth of a priest. 

Mar, What does he meant [Aside, 

® Jour. Well, daughter, the thoughts of a nunnery 
now ghe you no uneasiness. < 


Mar, No, no, she is perfectly rc.;onclled to it, and, 
I am confident, would not quit the nunnery for the 
bed of a prince. [forbid ! 

Jour, Ha! would not quit the nunnery? heaven 
Mar, How ! you are not mad? 

Jour, U nless with joy. I thought you had known 
that I have received an order from St. Francis to 
marry my daughter immediately. 

Mar, “ Oh! folly!" to marry her immediately* 
why, ay, to marry her to the church, St. Francis 
means. You see into what errors the laity run, when 
they go without the leading-strings of the church, 
" and would interpret for themselves what they 
know notliing of," 

Isa, I’ll take this opportunity to steal off, and 
communicate a design of mine to young Laroon, 
which may draw tills priest into a snare he little 
dreams of. 

Jour, But I cannot see how that should be St. 
Francis's meaning; for though my daughter may he 
married to the church in a figurative sense, sure she 
cannot be with child by the church in a literal one. 

Mar. I see the business now, unhappy man ! I 
was in hopes to have prevented this — Exorcizo te. 
Exorcizo fe, Satan. Toni Dapemibominos prosephe 
jHidas ocus Achilleus, 

Jour, Bless us ! what mean you ? 

Mar. You are possessed ; the devil has taken 
possession of you ; he is now within you, I saw him 
just now look out of your eyes. 

Jour, O miserable wretch that I am ! 

SCENE VI. — Old Laroon, Younu Lauoon, Jouii- 
DAiN, Martin. 

Old L, Mr, Jourdain, your servant. Where is 
my daughter-in-law ? I’ll warrant she will easily 
forgive one day’s forwarding the match. Odso, it's 
an error of the right side, [possessed, I am possessed. 
Jour. Talk not to me of my daughter : i am 
Old L, Possessed !— what the devil arc you possessed 
Jour. I am posECssed with the devil. [with? 

Old L, You are possessed with a priest, and 
that’s worse. Come, let’s have the wedding, and at 
night we’ll drive the devil out of you with a fiddle. 
The devil is a great lover of music. I have known 
half a dozen devils dance out of a man’s mouth at 
the tuning a violin, then present the company with 
a hornpipe, and so dance a jig through the keyhole. 

Mar, Thou art the devil’s son ; for he is the 
father of liars. [his proper liver)’. 

Old L. Thou art the devil’s footman, and wcarcst 
Jour. Fie upon you, Mr. Laroon ! fie upon you ! 
Mar, Mr. Laroon! O surprising effect of pos- 
session ! — Here is nobody. 

Jour, Can I not believe my eyes? 

Mar. Can you not ? no — you are to believe mine. 
The eyes of the laity may err ; the eyes of a priest 
cannot. 

Jour. And do I not see Mr. Laroon and his son . 
Mar, You see neither. It is the spirit within you 
that represents to your eyes and ears what objects 
Jour. Oh ! miserable wretch. [it pltJases. 

Old L. Agad I’ll try whether I am nobody or no, 
and whether I cannot make this priest sensible that 
I am somebody. fconsequcrice. 

Youtiff L, For heaven’s sake, sir, consider the 
Old L, Consequence ! do you think I’ll suffer » 
rascal to prove me nothing at all to my face? 

Jour. And is it possible all this is a vision? 

Mar, Retire to rest — while I, by the force an 
battery of prayer, expel this dreadful guesL 
Jour. Oh ! what a miserable wretch am I ! 
SCENE VII.— Old Laroon, Young Laroon, 
Martin. 

OldL, Harkee, sir; Will you please to tcU »• 
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prhat this great Impudence of yours means! and 
srhat you intend by annihilating me! 

Mar, It were happy for such sinners that they ^ 
lould be annihilated. It were worth you V^o hun- j 
ired thousand massfes, take my word for it. 

Old L. It were happy for such racals as you, 
sirrah, that all honesty was annihilated. 

“ Young L, But pray, father, what reasons have 
pu for preventing my match with Isabel! 

Mar* Reasons, young gentleman, that are not 
iroper for your ears. Isabel is intended for a better 
)ri(Iegroom than you. 

“ bid L* How, sirrah! how! do you disparage 
ny son! do you run down my boy!** Harkee, 
‘ithcr make up affairs between them immediately, 
•xert thyself in thy proper office, and hold the door, 

)r I’ll blow up thy convent ; I’ll burn your garrison, 
uitl disband such a set of black locusts, as shall rob 
viid pillage all Toulon. [their ministers. 

Mar. I contemn thy threats. The saints defend 
Old L. The saints defend their ministers ! the 
[aws defend them : St. Wheel, and St. Prison, and 
St. Gibbet, and St. Fagot; these are the saints that 
jefend you. If you had no defence but from the 
saints in the other •world, you’d few of you stay 
long ill this. If you had no other arms than your 
beads, you’d have shortly no other food. 

Mar. Oh slanderous! Oh impious! some judg- 
ment cannot be far off. 

Old L* When a priest is so near — sirrah! 

SCENE VIII. — Isabel, to them. 

Mar* Daughter, tly from this wicked place ; the 
breath of sin has infected it, “ and two gallons of 
holy water will scarce purify the air.'* 

Jsa* Oh! Heavens! what's the matter, father! 

Old L* Wliy the matter is, this gentleman in black 
lioro, for reasons best known to himself and another 
geutiernau in black, has thought fit to forbid your 
ha. What the saints please. [marriage. 

Oki L. Hoity-toity! what, has he filled your head 
with the saints too! 

ha. Oh, sir! I have had such dreams! 

Old L* Dreams! Ha, ha, ha! the devil’s in it, if 
a girl just going to be married should not have 
dreams ! But they were dreams the saints had no- 
thing to do with, I warrant you, 
ha. Such visions of saints appearing to me, and 
advising me to a nunnery. 

** Old L. Impossible ! impossible ! for I have had 
visions too : I have been ordered by half a dozen, 
saints to see you married with the utmost expedition ; 
and a very honest saint, whose name I forgot, came 
to me aboiit an hour ago, and swore heartily if you 
were not married within this week lie’d lead you to 
** Mar* Oh ! grievous ! [purgatory in a fortnight. 
** ha* Can there be such contradictions ! 

“ Old L* Pshaw! pshaw! Your's was a dream, 
and so to be understood backwards; mine a true 
vision, therefore to believed. Why, child, 1 have 
been a famous seer of visions in my time. Would 
you believe it! While I was in the army there 
never was a battle but I saw it some time before- 
ha,nd. I have had an intimate familiarity with th€ 
saints, I know them all : there is not one of them 
(x:>uld be capable of saying such a thing.'* 
ha* Oh ! sir, I saw, and heard, and must believe ; 
for none but the church can contradict our senses. 

Old L* So, so ! the distemper*s hereditary, 1 find , 
the daughter is as full of the church as the father. 
Come away, son, come away: X would not have 
thee marry into such a family j I should be grand- 
father to a race of greasy priests. 'Sdeath ! this gi * 
will be brought to bed of a pope ouo day or other. 


Isa. *Ti8 out, 'tis out. 

Mar* Oh prodigious! that such a saint should 
prophesy truth through those lips whence the devil 
has been thundering so many lies ! 

Old L* What truth, sir! what truth! 

ha* Oh ! sir, the blessing you mentioned has been 
promised me I I am to give a pope to the world. 

Old L* Are you so, madam! He shall have no 
blood of mine in him : I 'm resolved I ’ll never ask 
blessings of a grandson. Come away, Jack, come 
away, 1 say ; let us leave the devil’s son and the 
pope's mother together. 

Young L. Remember, my Isabel, I only live in 
the hopes of seeing you mine. 

SCENE IX. — Martin, Isabel. 

Mar* It were better thou shouldst howl in pur- 
gatory ten thousand years than ever see that day. 
Oh! that we had but an Inquisition in France! 
Burning four or five hundred such fellows in a 
morning would be tlie best way of deterring others. 
Religion loves to warm itself at the fire of a heretic. 

ha* Fire is as necessary to keep our minds warm 
as our bodies, father: and ** burning a heretic is 
really a very great service done to himself ; a fagot 
is a purge for a sick soul, and a heretic is obliged to 
the priest who applied it.” 

Mar* There spoke the spirit of zeal : let me em- 
brace thee, my little saint, for such thou wilt be ; 
let me kiss thee with the pure affection of a con- 
fessor Ha ! there is something divine in these 

lips ; let me taste them again. Arc you sure you have 
drank no holy-water tnis morning 1 

ha. None, upon my word. 

Mar* Let me smell a third time. There. A'tt- 
mero Deus impare gaudet. Depend on it, child, very 
great happiness will attend you. But be sure to 
observe my directions in everything. 

ha* I shall, father. 1 did as you commanded me 
this morning. 

Mar* Well, and did you perceive any great altera- 
tions in yourself! any extraordinary emotion! 

ha. I cannot say 1 did. 

Mar* Hum ! Spirits have their own times of ope- 
ration, which must be diligently watched for. “ Per- 
haps your good genius was at that time otherwise 
employed. Repeat the ceremony often, and my 
life on the success.” Let me see ; — about an hour 
hence will be a very good season. Be ready to re- 
ceive him, and, I firmly believe, the spirit will come 
to you. 

ha* Oh liid ! father, I shall be frighted out of my 
wits at the sight of a spirit. 

Mar* You will see nothing frightful, take my 
word for it. 

ha* I hope he won’t appear in any horrible shape. 

Mar. Hum That is to be averted by Avs 

Maries* As this ua a very spirit, 1 dare say you 
may prevail on him to take what shape you please. 
Perhaps your father ; or, if you cannot prevail for a 
layman, I dare swear you may at least pray liim into 
the shape of your confessor: and, though I must 
suffer pain on that account, I am ready to undergo 
it for your service. 

ha* I am infinitely obliged to my dear father; 1*11 
prepare myself for this vast happiness, and nothing 
shall be wanting on my part, I assure you. 

Mar* And if anything be wanting on mine, may 
I never say mass again, or never be paid for masses 
I have not said ! “ Either this girl has extraordi- 
nary simplicity, or, what is more likely, extraordi- 
nary cunning; she does not seem# averse to ray 
kisses. Why should I not imagine she sees aid 
approves my design! Well, 1 ’ll say this for tne 
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wex ; let a man but invent any excuse for the sin, 
and they are all ready to undertake it.'* How 
happy is a priest, 

Who can tho blushing maid’s resistance smother. 

Witli siu in one hand, pardon in the other I 

ACT III. — SCENE I. — Isabel’s apartment* 
Young Laroon, Isabel. 

Young L. Perdition seize the villain ! may all the 
torments of twenty Inquisitions rack his soul ! 

Isa, Act your part well, and wo shall not want 
his own weapons against him. 

Young L, Sure it is^mpossible he can intend it, 
Isa, Shall 1 make the experiment 1 
Young L, I shall never be able to forbear mur- 
dering him. 

Isa, You shall promise not to commit any vio- 
lence, you know too well what will be the conse- 
quence of that. Let us sufficiently convict him, 
and leave his punishment to the law. 

“ Young L, And I know too well what will be the 
consequence of that. There seems to be a combi- 
nation between priests and lawyers ; the lawyers 
arc to save the priests from punishment for their 
rogueries in this world, and the priests the lawyers 
in the next.’* , 

Isa, However, the same law that screens him for 
having injured you will punish you for having done 
justice to him. [Knocking at the door, 

ha. Oh! Heavens! the priest is at the door. 
What shall we do 1 

Young L, Damn him ! I ’ll stay here and confront 
him. 

Isa. Oh ! no, by no means ; for once I ’ll attack 
him in his own way ; so the moment he opens the 
door do you run out, and leave the rest to me. 

[iSAe throws herself into a chair ^ and shrieks. 
Young Laroon overturns Martim. 

SCENE 11. — Martin, Isabel. 

Mar, I am slain, I am overlaid, I am murdered. 
Oh ! daughter, daughter ! is this your patient expec- 
tation of the spirit 1 

Isa, It has been here, it has been here. 

Mar, What has been here 1 
Isa, Oh ! the spirit, the spirit. It has been here 
this half hour ; and just as you came in it vanished 
away in a clap of thunder, and I thought would 
have taken the room with it. 

Mar. I thought it would have taken me with it, 
I am sure. Spirit, indeed ! there are abundance of 
such spirits as these in Toulon. And pray, how 
have the spirit and you employed your time this 
half-hour t 

Isa, Oh, don't ask me ; it is impossible to tell you. 
Mar, Ay, 'tie needless too ; for I can give a 
shrewd guess. I suppose you like his company. 

Isa, Oh ! so well, that 1 could wish he would visit 
me ten times every day. 

** Mar, Oh, oh ! and in the same shape toot 
**Isa, Oh ! I should like him in any shape ; and I 
dare swear he’ll come in any shape too ; for he is the 
urest, sweetest, most complaisant spirit! I could 
ave almost sworn it had been Mr. Laroon himself. 

**Mar, Was there ever such a ” 

Isa. Nay, when it came in first, it behaved just 
like Mr. Laroon, and called itself by his name ; but 
when it found I did not answer a word it took me 
by the hand, and cried, Is it possible you can be 
angry with your Laroon t” I answered not a word ; 
then it kissed me a hundred times ; I said nothing 
■till ; it caugi^t me in its arms, and embraced me 
Dpssionately ; I itill behaved as you commanded me, 
very passive. ’’ 

“Afar. Oh! the devil, the devil! Was ever man 


so caught 1 And did you ever apprehend it to be 
Mr. Laroon himself t 

“ Isa, Heaven forbid I should have suffered Mr. 
Laroon m these familiarities, which you ordered me 
to allow me spirit.” 

Mar, I am caught, indeed. Damned drivelling 
idiot ! [Aside, 

Isa, But, dear father, tell me, shall I not see it 
again quickly ! for I long to see it again. 

Mar, Oh I yes, yes 

Isa, 1 long to sec it in the dark, methinks ; for, 
you know, father, one sees spirits best in the dark. 

Mar, Ay, ay, you’ll see it in the dark, I warrant 
you ; but be sure and behave as you did before. 

Isa, And will he behave as he did before, 

father t 

Mar, Hum! Be in your chamber this evening at 
eight ; take care there be no light in the room, and 
perhaps the spirit may pay you a second visit. 

Isa, I’ll be sure to be punctual. 

Mar, And passive. 

Isa, I’ll obey you in everything. 

Mar, Senseless oaf! But, though I have lost the 
first fruits by her extreme folly, yet am I highly 
delighted with it: and if I do#iot make a notable 
use of it, 1 am no priest. 

SCENE III. 

Jourdain {solus). Oh ! purgatory ! purgatory ! what 
would I not give to cscai)e thy fiames ! methinks I 
feel them already. Hark! what noise is thatl — 
Nothing — Ha! what’s that I seel Something with 
two heads — AVhat can all this portend 1 “What a 
poor miserable wretch am I !” 

Enter Servant. 

Ser, Sir, a friar below desires to speak with you. 
Jour. Why will you suffer a man of holy order to 
wait a moment at my door t Bring him in. “ Per- 
haps he is some messenger of comfort. But, oh ! I 
rather fear the reverse : for what comfort can a sin- 
ner like me expect 1” 

SCENE IV. — Old Laroon in a friar's habits 
Jourdain. 

Old L, A plague attend this house, and all that 
Jour. Oh! oh! [are In it ! 

Old L. Art thou that miserable, sad, poor son of 
Jour. Alas! alas! [a whore, Jourdain! 

Old L, If thou art he, I have a message to thee 
from St. Francis. The saint gives his humble service 
to you, and bid me tell you you are one of the sad- 
dest dogs that ever lived for having disobeyed his 
orders, and attempted to put your daughter into a 
nunnery : for which he has given me positive orders 
to assure you you shall lie in purgatory •five hun- 
Jour. Oh ! [dred thousand years. 

Old L. And I assure you it is a very warm sort of 
a place ; for 1 called there as 1 came along to take 
lodgings for you. 

Jour. Oh ! Heavens ! is it possible that you can 
have seen the dreadful horrors of that place 1 

Old L. Seen them I Ha, ha, ha ! Why, I have 
been there half a dozen times “ in a day. Why, 
how far do you take it to be to purgatory! 
above a mile and a half at farthest, and every step of 
the way down hill.” Seen them ! Ay, ay, I have 
seen them ! and a pretty sight they are too, a pretty 
tragical sort of a sight if it were not for the con- 
founded heat of the air — then there is the prettiest 
Jour. Oh! Heavens! music! [concert of music. 
Old L. Ay, ay, groans, groans, a fine concert of 
groans ; you would think yourself at an opera, if it 
Avere not for the great heat of the air, as I said before. 
Some spirits are shut up in ov'cns, some are chained 
to spits, some are scattered in frying-pans — ^ 
have taken up a place'for you on a gridiron. 
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Jmr, Oh, I am scorched, I m scorched — For 
pity’s sake, fatlier, intercede with St. Francis for me : 
compassionate my case. 

** Old L. There is but one way ; let mo ^rry him 
the news of your daughter’s marriage — that may 
perhaps appease him. Bet ween you and I, St. Francis 
is a liquorish old dog, and loves to set people to 
work to his heart. 

**Jour. She shall be married this instant: the 
saint must know it is none of my fault. Had I 
rightly understood his will, it had been long since 
performed — But well might I misinterpret him, when 
even the church, when father Martin failed.” 

Old L. I would be very glad to know where I 
should find that same father Martin*. I have a small 
commission to him relating to a purgatory affair. 
St. Francis has sentenced him to lie in a fryiag-pan 
there just six hundred years, for his amour with your 
Jour. My daughter ! [daughter. 

Old L, Are you ignorant of it, theni Did not 
you know that he had debauched you^ daughter 1 
Jour, Ignorant! Oh! Heavens! no wonder she 
is refused the veil. 

Old L, I thought you had known it. I’ll show 
you a sight worse tlan purgatory itself: you shall 
beliold tliis disgrace to the church, a sight shall 
make you shudder. [villain 1 

Jour, Is it impossible a priest should be such a 
Old L. Nothing’s impossible to the church, you 
know. 

Jmir. And may I hope St. Francis will be appeased t 
“ Old L. Hum ! There is a great fivourite of that 
saint who lives in this town ; his name is ISIonsieur 
Laroon. If you could get Iiim to say half a dozen 
bead-rolls for you, they might be of great service. 

** Jour, Howl Can the saint regard so loose a 
liver] 

” Old L. Oh ! St. Francis loves an honest merry 
fellow to his soul. And, harkee, I don’t think it 
im])ossihle for Mr. Laroon to bring you acquainted 
witli tlu^ saint ; for to my knowledge they very often 
crack a bottle together. 

“ Jour. Can 1 bedieve itl” 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Father Martin is below. 

Old L. Son, behave civilly to him, nor mention a 
word of what 1 have told you — that we may entrap 
him more securely. 

SCENE V.~Martin, to them. 

Mar. Peace he with my son ! Ha! a friar here! I 
like not this ; 1 will have no partners in my plunder. 
Save you, reverend father! 

OldL. tu quoque ! 

Mar. This fellow should be a Jesuit by bis taci- 
turnity. You see, father, the miserable state of our 
poor son. 

Old L. I have advised him thereon. 

Mar. Your advice is kind, though needless. He 
hath not wanted prayer, fasting, nor castigation, 
which are proper physic for him. 

Old L. Or suppose, father, he was to go to a ball. 
What, think you of a ball ] 

Mar. A ball 1 

Old L, Ay, or a wench now ; suppose we were to 
procure him a wench 1 
Mar. Oh ! monstrous ! Oh ! impious I 
Old L. I only gave my opinion. 

Mar. Thy opinion is damnable: and thou art 
some wolf in sheep’s clothing. Thou art a scandal 
to thy order. 

Old L, 1 wish thou art not more a scandal to 
thine, brother father, to abuse a poor old fellow in 
t fit of the spleen here, as thou dost, with a set of 


ridiculous notions of purgatory and' the devil knows 
what, when both you and I know there is no such 
thing. 

Mar, That I should not know thee before ! Don’t 
you know this reverend fatlier, son, your worthy 
neighbour Larooii ] 

OldL. Then farewell, hypocrisy! I would not 
wear thy cloak another hour for any consideration. 

Jour, What do 1 see 1 

Old L. Why, you see a very honest neighbour of 
yours, that has tried to deliver you out of the claws 
of a roguish priest, whom you may see too ; look in 
the glass, and you may see an old doting fool who is 
afraid of his own shadow. 

Mar. Be not concerned at this, son. Perhaps 
one hour’s sutteriiig from this fellow may strike off 
several years of purgatory : 1 have known such in- 
stances. • 

Jour. Oh ! father ! didst thou know what I have 
been guilty of believing against thee from tlie mouth 
of this wicked man — 

Old L. Death and the devil ! I’ll stay no longer 
here ; for if I do I shall cut this priest’s throat, 
though the rack was before my face. 

SCENE VI. — Martin, Jourdain. 

Mar, Son, take care of believing anything against 
the church : it is as sinful to believe anything against 
the church as to disbelieve anything for it. You 
are to believe what the church tells you, and no more. 

Jmr. I almost shudder when I think what 1 be- 
lieved against you. 1 believed that you had seduced 
my daughter. 

Mar. Oh! horrible! and did you believe it 1 think 
not you believed it. I order you to think you did 
not believe it, and it were now sinful to believe you 
did believe it. 

Jour. And can I think so 1 

Mar. Certainly. I know what you believe better 
than you yourself do. However, that your mind 
may be cleansed from the least pollution of thought 
— go, say over ten be».d-rolls immediately ; go, and 
peace attend you ! 

Jour. I am exceedingly comforted within. 

SCENE YII. — Martin, solus. 

Go — while I retire and comfort your daughter. 
Was this a suspicion of Laroon’s, or am I betrayed! 
I begin to fear. I’ll act with caution : for I am not 
able yet to discover whether this girl be of prodigious 
simplicity or cunning. How vain is policy, when 
the little arts of a woman are superior to the wisdom 
of a conclave ! A priest may cheat mankind, but a 
woman would cheat the devil. 

SCENE VII 1. — The Etreet. — ” Old Laroon and 
Young Laroon meet. 

** Young L. Well, sir, what success! 

Old L. Success ! you rascal ! if ever you offer to 
put me into a priest’s skin again. I’ll beat you out of 
your own. 

Young L, What's the matter, sir ! 

** Old L. Matter, sir ! Why, 1 have been laughed 
at, have been abused. ’Sdeath ! sir, I am in such 
a passion, that I do not believe I shall come to my- 
self again these twenty years. That rascal Martin 
discovered me in an instant, and turned me into a 
jest. 

“ Young L. Be comforted, sir ; you may yet have 
the pleasure of turning him into one. 

“ Old L, Nothing less than turning him inside 
out — nothing less than broiling his gizzard will sa- 
tisfy me. 

“ Young L. Come with me, and I dare swear PHI 
give your revenge content. We have laid a umre 
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for him, which I think it is impossible he should 
escape. 

“ Old L, A snare for a priest I a trap for the deril ! 
you will as soon catch the one as the other. 

** Young L, J am sure our bait is good — A fine 
woman is as good a bait for a priest-trap as toasted 
cheese is for a mouse-trap. 

** Old Z. Yes, but the' rascal will nibble off twenty 
baits before you can take him. [success. 

“ Young L, Leave that to us. I’ll warrant our 

“ Old L, Wilt thou ! then I shall have more plea- 
sure in taking this one priest than in all the other 
wild beasts I have ever taken.” 

SCE^E IX.*— JoURDAIN. ISABBL. 

Ita, If I don’t convince you he’s a villain, re- 
nounce me for your daughter. Do not shut your 
ears against truth, and you shall want no other 
evidence. 

Jour, Oh, daughter, daughter, some evil spirit is 
busy within you. The same spirit that visited me 
this morning is now in you. 

Isa, I wish the spirit that is in me would visit you, 
you would kick this rogue out of doors. 

Jour, The wicked reason of your anger is too 
plain* The priest won’t let you have your fellow. 

Isa, The priest would have me for himself. 

Jour, Oh ! wicked assertion ! Oh ! base return for 
the care he has taken of your poor sinful father, for 
the love he has shown for your soul. 

Isa, He has shown more love for my body, believe 
me, sir. Nay, go but with me, and you shall believe 
your own eyes and ears. 

Jour, Against the church! Heaven forbid! 

Isa, Will not you believe your own senses, sir t 

Jour, Not when the church contradicts them. 
Alas ! how do we know what we believe without 
the church t Why, I thought I saw Mr. Laroon 
and his son to-day, when I saw neither, Alack-a- 
day, child, the church often contradicts our senses. 
But you owe these wicked thoughts to your educa- 
tion in England, that vile heretical country, where 
every man believes what religion he pleases, and 
most believe none. 

Isa, Well, sir, if you will not be convinced, you 
shall be the only person in Toulon that is not. 

Jour. I will go with thee, if it were only to see 
how far this wicked spirit will carry his imposition ; 
for I am convinced the devil will leave no stone un- 
turned to work my destruction. 

Isa. I hope you will find us too hard for him and 
his ambassador too. 

SCENE X. — Another apartment. — ^Young Laroon 
in woman* s clothes. 

None ever waited with more impatience for her 
lover than I for mine. It is a delightful assignation, 
but I hope it is a prelude to one more agreeable. | 
1 shall have difficulty to refrain from beating the 
rascal before he has discovered himself. [Knoching 
at the door.] Who’s there! [Softly.] 

Bea, Isabel, Isabel. 

Young L. Come in. What a soft voice the rogue 
caterwauls in ! 

SCENE XI. — Young Laroon, Beatrice. 

Bea. What are you doing in the dark, my dear! 

Young L. Hey-day! who the devil is this! I seem 
to be in a way of an assignation in earnest. 

Bea. Isabel, where are you ! 

Young L. H ere, child, give me your hand. Dear 
Mndenioiselle Beatrice, is it you! 

Bea, Oh Heavens ! am I in a man’s arms 1 

Young L, Hush! hush! Don't you know my 
vcica I*— 1 am Laroon. 


Bea, Mr. Laroon! what business can you hav» 
here t 

Young L, Ask me no questions ; get but into a 
corner oj the room and be silent, and you will per- 
haps see a very diverting scene — nay, do not be 
afraid, for I assure you it will be a very innocent 
one. Make haste, dear madam, you will do a very 
laudable action, by being an additional evidence to 
the discovery of a notorious villain. 

Bea. I cannot guess your meaning, but would 
willingly assist on such an occasion. 

Young L, Now for my desiring lover. Ha! I 
think I hear him. 

SCENE XII. — Young Laroon, Martin. 

Mar, Isabel, Isabel, where are you 1 

Young L, Here. 

Mar, Come to my arms, my angel. 

Young L, I hope you are in no frightful shape. 

Mar, I am in the shape of that very good man 
thy confessor, ^honest father Martin. Let me em- 
brace thee, my love — my charmer. 

Young L, Bless me ! what do you mean t 

Mar, The words even of a spirit cannot tell you 
what I mean. Lead me to thy bed, there shalt thou 
know my meaning — there will we repeat those 
pleasures which this day I gave thee in another 
shape. Tread softly, my dearest, sweetest! This 
night shall make thee mother to a pope. 

[Laroon leads him out Martin. 

SCENE XIII, — Another apartment. — Old Laroon, 

JouRDAiN, Isabel, a Priest, Young Laroon, 
Martin, Beatrice. 

Mar. Whither will you pull me t 

Young L. Villain, I’ll show thee whither. 

Mar. Ha ! 

Young L, Down on thy knocs ! confess thyself the 
worst of villains, or I’ll drive this dagger to thy heart. 

Priest. He needs not confess ; our ears are sufli- 
cient witnesses against him. 

Old L. Huzza! huzza! the }riest is caught! 
the priest is caught ! 

Jour. I am thunderstruck with amazement. 

Old L. How durst thou attempt to debaucli nij 
son, you black rascal! I have a great mind to make 
an example of you for attempting to dishonour my 
family. 

Priest. You shall be made a severe example of 
for having dishonoured your order. 

Mar. 1 shall find another time to answer you. 

Old L. Hold, sir — hold. I have too much 
charity not to cleanse you, as much as possible, from 
your pollution. So, who’s there! [Enter Servants. 
Here, take this worthy gentleman, and wash him a 
little in a horse-pond, then toss him dry in a blanket. 

1 Serv. We will wash him, with a vengeance. 

All. Ay, ay, we’ll wash him. 

Mar. You may repent this, Mr. Ijaroon. 

SCENE the last. — Old Laroon, Young Laroon, 
Jourdain, Priest, Isabel, Beatrice. 

Priest, Though he deserves the worst, yet con- 
sider his order, Mr. Laroon. 

Old Lar. Sir, he shall undergo the punishment, 
though I suffer the like afterwards. Well, master 
Jourdain, I hope you are now convinced tliut you 
may marry your daughter without going to purga- 
tory for it. 

Jourd, 1 hope you will pardon what is past, my 
good neighbour. And you, young gentleman, will* 

1 hope, do the same. If my girl can make you any 
amends, I give you her for ever. 

Young L. Amends! Oh! she would make me 
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large amends for twenty thousand times my suffer- done as much good as I could in my generation t 
logs. and that, I hope, will make amends." 

Isa, Tell me so hereafter, my dear lover. ** A Isa, Well, my dear Beatrice, and are you posi- 
woman may make a man amends for his sufferings tively bent on a nunnery still t 
before marriage ; but can she make him amends for Bea. Hum ! 1 suppose you will laugh at me if 
what he suffers after iti I should change my resolution; but 1 have seen so 

“ Younff L, Oh ! think not that can ever be my much of a priest to-day, that I really believe I shall 
fate with you. spend my life in the company of a layman. 

“OWL. Pox o’ your raptures ! If you don’t make Old L, Why, that is bravely said, madam 1^ 
her suffer before to-morrow morning thou art no *Sbud ! I like you, and if I had not resolved, for the 
son of mine; and if she does not make you suffer sake of this rascal here, never to marry again, ’Sbud! 
within this twelvemonth, blood ! she is no woman. I might take you into my arms, and 1 can tell you 
Come, honest neighbour, I hope thou hast discovered they are as warm as any young fellow’s in Europe, 
thy own folly and the priest’s roguery together, and Come, master Jourdain, this night you and 1 wdll 
thou wilt return and be one of us again. crack a bottle together, and to-morrow morning we 

“ Jour, Mr. Laroon, if I have erred on one side, will employ this honest gentleman here to tack our 
you have erred as widely on the other. Let me tell son and daughter together, and then I don’t care if 
you, a reflection on the sins of your youth would I never see a priest again as long as I live, 
not be unwholesome. Isa, \to Young L,^ Well, sir, yen see we have 

“ OW L. 'Sblood, sir! but it would, Reflec- got the better of all difficulties at last. The fears of 
tion is the most unwholesome thing m the world, a lover are very unreasonable when he is once 
Besides, sir, I have no sins to reflect on but those assured of the sincerity of his mistress, 
of an honest fellow. , If I have loved a whore at For when a woman sets herself about it, 

five-and-twenty, and bottle at forty, why I have Nor priest nor devil can make her go without it. 

THE MISER; 

A COMEDY. TAKEN FROM PLAUTUS AND MOLIERE. AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 

DRURY-LANE, 1732. 

Servorum ventres modio castigat iniquo, Signatam, vol dlmidio putrtqiie siluro, 

Inse quoque esuriens: neqiic enim omnia sustinct unquam Filaque sectivi numerata incliidere porri. 

>niciaa crcrulei panis cousumere frusta. luvitatns ad Invn aliquis de ponta negabit. 

llesteruum isolitus inedio servare minutal Sod qnd divitias hrec per tormeuta coactas ; 

Septtfiuhri; nee non dilferre in tempora coenaa Ciim furor hand dubiiw, cum sit manifesta phrenesb. 

Alterius, conchem ajstivi cum jiarte lacerti Ut locuples moriaris, egciiti vivere fato ?— Juv. 


TO HIS OHACK CHARLKS DUKE OF RICHMOND AND I.F.NOX. 

My Lord, 

As tlieie is scarce any vanity more general tlian that of desir- 
ing to be thought well received by tho great, pardon me if I 
take the first opportunity of boasting tlie countenance I have 
met with from one who is an honour to the liigh rank in which 
lie is born. The Muses, my lor«l, stuud in need of such pro- 
lectors ; nor do I know under wiiose protection I cun so pro- 
perly introduce Molievo ns that of your grace, to whom ho is us 
mrailiai in his own language as iu ours. 

The pli-asiire whicii I may be supposed to receive from an 
extraorilinary success in so difficult an undertaking must be 
indeed complete by your approbation. The perfect knowledge 
which your grace is kiiowu to have of the manners, habits, aiid 
taste of tliat nation wlience this play was derived, makes you the 
properest judge wherein I have judiciously kept up to. or de- 
>»aried from, the original. The thtfatre hath declared loudly in 
favour of the Miner; and you, my lord, arc to decide what 
share the translator merits in the app\a\\Ke. 

1 shall nut grow tedious by entering into the usual style of 
dedications, for my jmui cannot acxiompany my heart when I 
speak of your grace ; and I am now writing to the only j^rson 
living to wlioni such a panegyric w’oiild be displeasing. There- 
fore I shall beg leave to conclude with the highest on myself, 
by affirming that it is my greatest ambition to be thought, my 
lord, your grace's most obliged and most obedient humble 
servant, Henuy Fieudinq. 

FkOLOnUS. WRITTEN BY A FRIEND. SPOKEN BY MR. BRIUOE WATER. 

Too long tho slighted Comic Muse has mourn’d. 

Her face quite alter’d, and lier heart o'erturn’d ; 

That force of nature now no more she sees 
With which so well her Jonson knew to please. 

No characters from nature now w*o trace ; 

All serve to empty litMiks of commoiiplara : 

Our modem bards, who to assemt)lie.s stray, t 
Frequent the park, the visit, or the play, > 

Regard not what fouls do, but what wits say. * 

Just they retail eacn quibble to the town. 

That surely must admire what is its own. 

Thus, without characters from nature got. 

Without a moral, and without a plot, 

A dull collection of insipid .jokes. 

Some stole from conversation, some ftom books, 
Pruvided lords and ladies gave ’em vent. 

We call high comedy, and seem content. 


But to regale with other sort of fare, 

To-night our author treats you with MoUire. 

Moliere, who nature’s inmost secrets knew ; 

Wliose justest pi-n, like Kneller’s pencil, drew ; 

In whose strung scenes all characters are shown. 

Not by low ’csts, but actions of their own. 

Happy our English hard if your applause 
Grant h’as not injur’d the French author’s cause. 

From that alone arises all his fear ; 
lie roust be safe, if he has saved MoU»e. 

Dramatis PEHsoNiU. — Ixivegold. the miser, Mb. Griffin: 
Frederick, his son, Mr. Briikiewater; Clermmt, Mr. Mills, 
Jun.; Ramilie, servant to Frederick, Mr. Cijibeb, jiin. ; Mr. 
Decoy, a broker, Mr. Oates; il/r. Furnish, an npholsteriT, 
Mb. Fielding ; Mr. Spark/ e, a. jeweller, Mb. Bekbv; Mr, 
Sattin, amercer, Mb. Grey; Mr. List, a tailor, Mr. O.^TKs; 
Charles Bubblehoy, Mb. Mui.lart; a lawyer, M». Mullabt; 
Harriet, daughter to Lovcgold, Mrs. Buti.er ; Mrs. fYist ly, Mrs, 
Grace; Mariana, Mrs. Horton; J^ftpet, maid to Harriet, 
Mbs. Haftor ; fVheedlr, niaid to Mariana, Mrs. Mullabt.— 
Servants, &c. — SCENE, LONDON. 

ACT I. — SCENE I. — Lovugold’s Aotwe. — Lappet, 
Ramilie. 

Lap. I’ll hear no more. Perfidious fellow I Have 
I for thee slighted so many good matches 1 Have I 
for thee turned ofF sir Oliver’s steward^ and my lord 
Landy’s butler, and several others, thy betters, and 
all to be alfronted in so public a manner 1 
Ram, Do bi\^ hear me, madam. 

Lap, If thou would’st have neglected me, was 
there nobody else to dance a minuet with but Mrs. 
Susan Cross-stich, whom you know to be my utter 
aversion 1 

Ram, Curse on all balls! henceforth I shall hate 
the sound of a violin. 

Lap, I have more reason, I am sure^ after having 
been the jest of the whole companj* : what miurt 
they think of me when they see you, after 1 bav# 
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countenanced your addresses i:i the eye of the 
worldf take out another lady before me 1 

Rom. Pm sure the world must think worse of 
me, did they imagine, madam, 1 could prefer any 
other to you. 

Lap, None of your wheedling, sir ; that won't 
do. If you ever hope to speak to me more, let me 
see you affront the little minx in the next assembly 
you meet her. 

Ram, I’ll do it: and luckily, you know, we are 
to have a ball at my lord Landy’s the first night he 
lies out of town, where I’ll gi^e your revenge am- 
ple satisfaction. 

Lap. On that condition I pardon you this time ; 
but if ever you do the like again 

Ram, May I be banished forever from those dear 
eyes, and be turned out of the family while you live 
in it I 

SCENE II. — Lappet, Wheedle, Ramilxe. 

Whe, Dear Mrs. Lappet ! 

Lap, My dear, this is extremely kind. 

Whe, It is what all your acquaintance must do 
that expect to see you. It is in vain to hope for the 
favour of a visit. 

Lap, Nay, dear creature, now you are barbarous ; 
my young lady has staid at hbnie so much, I have 
not had one moment to myself; the hrst time I had 
gone out, I am sure, madam, would have been to 
wait on Mrs. Wheedle. 

Whe, My lady has staid at home too pretty much 
lately. Oh! ‘Mr. Ramilic, are you confined tool 
your master does not stay at home, I am sure ; he 
can find the way to our house though you can’t. 

Ram, That is the only happiness, madam, I envy 
him ; but, faith ! I don’t how it is in this parlia- 
ment time, one’s whole dajs arc so taken up in 
the court of request, and one’s evenings at qua- 
drille, the deuce take me if I have seen one opera 
since I came to town. Oh! now I mention operas, 
if you have a mind to see Cato, I believe I can steal 
my master’s silver ticket ; for I know he is engaged 
to-morrow with some gentlemen who never leave 
their bottle for music. 

Lap, Ah, the savages ! 

Wh^. No one can say that of you, Mr. Ramilic ; 
you prefer inu.sic to everything 

Ram, But the ladies. [Bell rimjs,^ So, 

there *a my summons. 

Lap, Well, hut shall we never have a party of 
quadrille morel 

Whet, O, don't name it. I have worked my eyes 
out since I saw you; for my lady has taken a whim 
of flourishing all her old cambric pinners and hand- 
kerchiefs; in short, my dear, no journeywoman 
sempstress is half so mr ':h a slave as I am. 

//ftp. Why do you stay with herl 

Whe, La, child, where can one better oneselfl 
all the ladies of our acquaintance are just the same. 
Besides, there are some little things that make 
amends ; my lady has a whole train of admirers. 

Ram, That, madam, is the only circumstance 
wherein she has the honour of resembling you. [Bell 
rings louder. ’I You hear, madam, I am obliged to 
leave you. [Bell rings, \ So, so, so: would the bell 
were in your guts ! * 

SCENE III — ^Lappet, Wheedle. 

Lap, Oh ! Wheedle ! I am quite sick of this fa- 
mily ; the old gentleman grows more covetous every 
day he lives. Every thing is under lock and key ; 
1 can scarce ask you to eat or drink. 

Whe, Thank you, my dear; but I have drank 
^lif n dozen dishes of chocolate already this morning. 

Lap* Well ; but, my dear, I have a whole budget 


of news to tell jou. I have made some notable 
discoveries. 

Whe, Pray let us hear them. 1 have some secrets 
of our family too, which you shall know by and by. 
What a pleasure there is in having a friend to tell 
these things to ! 

Lap, You know, my dear, last summer my young 
lady had the misfortune to be overset in a boat be* 
tween Richmond and Twickenham, and that a cer- 
tain young gentleman, plunging immediately into 
the water, saved her life at the hazard of his own. 
Oh ! I shall never forget the figure she made at her 
return home, so wet, so draggled ha, ha, ha ! 

Whe, Yes, my dear, I know how all your fine 
ladies look when they are never so little disordered 
— they have no need to be so vain of themselves. 

Lap, You are no stranger to my master’s way of 
rewarding people. When the poor gentleman brought 
miss home, my master meets them at the door, and, 
without asking any question, very civilly shutij it 
against him. Well, for a whole fortnight after- 
wards I was continually entertained with the young 
spark’s bravery, and gallantry, and generosity, and 
beauty. 

Whe, I can easily guess; ‘>1 suppose she was 
rather warmed than cooled by the water. These 
mistresses of ours, for all their pride, are made of 
just the same flesh and blood as we are. 

Lap, About a month ago my young lady goes to 
the play in an undress, and takes me with her. Wo 
sat in Burton’s box, where, as the devil would have 
it, wliom should we meet with but this very gentle- 
man! her blushes soon discovered to me who he 
was ; in short, the gentleman entertained her the 
whole play, and I much mistake if ever she was so 
agreeably entertained in her life. Well, as we were 
going out, a rude fellow thrusts liis hand into my 
lady’s bosom ; upon which her chamjuoii fell upon 

him, and did so maul him ! My lady fainted away 

in my arms ; but as soon as she came to borsflf— 
had you seen how she looked on him ! Ah I sir, 
says she, in a mighty pretty tone, sure you were 
born for my deliverance : lie haiidoii her into a 
hackney-coach, and set us down at home. Prom 
this moment letters began to Hy on both sides. 

Whe, And you took care to see the post paid, I 
hopel 

Lap, Never fear that. — And now what do you 
think we have contrived among usi We have got 
this very gentleman into the house in the quality of 
my master’s clerk ! 

Whe, So! here's fine billing and cooing, I war- 
rant ; miss is in a fine condition. 

Lap, Her condition is pretty much as it was yet. 
How long it will continue so I know not. I am 
making up my matters as fast as I can; for this 
house holds not me after the discovery. 

Whe, I think you have no great reason to lament 
the loss of a place where the master keeps his own 
keys. 

Lap, The devil take the first inventor of locks, 
say I ! but come, my dear, tliere is one key which I 
keep, and that, 1 believe, will furnish us with some 
sweetmeats ; so, if you will walk in with me, I’U tell 
you a secret which concerns your family. It is in 
your power, perhaps, to be serviceable to me ; 1 hope, 
my dear, you will keep these secrets safe ; for one 
would not have it known that one publishes all the 
affairs of a family, while one stays in it. I Bxeunt, 

SCENE IV.— A garden, Clermont, Harriet* 

Cler, Why are you melancholy, my dear Harriett 
do you repent that promise of yours which he* 
made me the happiest of mankind 1 
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Ear, 'You little know my heart if you can think 
it capable of repenting anything I have done to- 
wards your happiness ; if I am melancholy, it is that 
I have it not in my power to make you as happy as 
I would. 

Cler, Thou art too bounteous. Every tender 
word from those dear lips lays obligations on me 
I never can repay ; but if to love, to dote on you 
more than life itself, to watch your eyes that I may 
obey your wishes before you speak tlienii can dis- 
charge me from any part of that vast debt I owe 
yon, 1 will be punctual in the payment. 

liar. It were ungenerous in me to doubt you; and 
when I think what you have done for me, believe 
me, I must think the balance on your si<le. 

Cler, Generous creature! and dost thou not for 
roe hazard the eternal anger of your father, the re- 
proaches of your family, the censures of the world, 
who always blame the conduct of the person who 
sacritices interest to any consideration 1 

Har, As for the censures of the world, I despise 
them while I do not deserve them : folly is forwarder 
to censure wisdom than wisdom folly. I were weak 
indeed not to embrace real happiness, because the 
world docs not call #t so. 

Cler. 13 ut see, my dearest, your brother is come 
into the ganlen. 

Ifar, Is it not safe, think you, to let him into 
our secret 1 

C/er. You know, by outwardly huinoiiriiig your 
father, in railing against the extravagance of young 
men, I have brought him to look on me as his ene- 
my ; it will be first proper to set him right in that 
point. Hesides, in managing the old gentleman, I 
shall still be obliged to a behaviour which the im- 
patience of his temper may not bear ; therefore I 

think it not advisable to trust him, at least yet 

he will observe us. Adieu, rny heart's only joy! 

liar. Honest creature ! what happiness may 1 
prop()s«. in a life with such a husband ! what is there 
ill grandeur to recompense the loss of liimi I’aronts 
cluiose as often ill for us as we for ourselves. 'I'lii'y 
are too apt to forget how seldom true liappiness lives 
in a palace, or rides in a coacli and six. 

SCENE y. — FiiiiDiJiircK, JlAiiniin’. 

Frerl. Dear llaiTiet, good-morrow ; I am glad to 
find you alone, for I liave an affair to impart to 
you that I am ready to burst with. 

liar. You know, brother, 1 am a trusty confidant. 
Fred, As ever wore jiettieoats ; but tliis is an af- 
fair of such eoiis<’qnence 

liar. Or it were imt worth your telling me. 

Fred. Nor your telling again ; in short, you never 
couUl dlsetiver it ; I could afford you ten years to 
guess it in. I am — you Avill laiigli immoderately 
when you know it. I arn — it is impossible to tell 
you. In a word — I am in love. 
liar. In love! 

Fred, Yiolently, to distraction ! so much in love, 
that, without more liojies tlian I at present see any 
possibility of obtaining, I cannot live three days. 

Har, And lias this violent distemper, pray, come 
upon you of a sudden t 

Fred. No, I have hred it a long time. It hath 
been growing these several weeks. I stifled it as 
long as I could ; but it is now come to a crisis, and 
I must either have the woman, or you will have no 
brother. 

Har, But who is this woman 1 for you have con- 
cealed it so well that I can’t even gueis, 

Fred, In the first place, she is a most intolerable 
coquette. 

Har. That is a description T shall never find her 


out by. There are so many of her sisters, you might 
as well tell me the colour of her complexion. 

F'red. Secondly, she is almost eternally at cards. 
Har. Y''ou must come to particulars. I shall never 
discover your mistress till you tell me more than 
that she is a woman and lives in this town* 

EVerf. Her fortune is very small. 

liar, I find you are cmiine rating her charms. 

FVed, Oh! I have only shown you the reverse; 
but were you to behold the medal on the right side, 
you would sec beauty, wit, gcnteeliiess, politeness^ 
in a word, you would see Mariana. 

Har. Mariana! ha, ha, ha! you have started a 
wild-goose chase, indeed ! But, if you could ever 
prevail on her, you may depend on it, it is an arrant 
impossibility to prevail on my father, and you may 
easily imagine what success a disinherited son may 
likely expect with a woman of her temper. 

F'red. I know 'tis difficult, but nothing's impos- 
sible to love, at least nothing's impossible to woman; 
and therefore, if you and the ingenious Mrs. Lappet 
wdll but lay your heads together in my favour, I 
shall be far from despairing ; and in return, sister, 
for this kindness 

Har. And in return, brother, for this kindness, 
you may perhaps Iitive it in your power to do me a 
favour of pretty miicfi the same nature. 

Love, [without.^ Rogue ! villain ! 

Har. So ! what’s tlie matter now 1 what can have 
thrown my father into this passion t 

Fred. The loss of an old slipper, I suppose, or 
something of equal consequence. Let us step aside 
into the next walk, and talk more of our affaiia, 
SCENE YI. — Lovegold, Ramilie. 

Love. Answer me not, sirrah ; but get you out irf 
my house. 

Uam. Sir, I am your son’s servant, and not 
yours, sir; and I won’t go out of the house, sir, 
unless I am turned out by my proper master, sir. 

Love. JSii*rnh, I’ll turn your master out after you, 
like an exiravugaut rascal as he is ; lie has no need 
of a servant while he is in my house ; and here he 
dres.s(;s out a fellow at more expense than a prudent 
man might clothe a large family at : it’s plain enough 
what use he keeps you for ; but I will have no spy 
upon iny affairs, no rascal continually prying into all 
my actions, devouring all I have, and hunting about 
ill every corner to see what he may steal. 

liani. Steal ! a likely thing, indeed, to steal from 
a mail who locks up everything he has, and stands 
sentry ujion it day and night. 

Looe. I ’m all over in a sweat lest tliis fellow should 
susi^ect something of my money. [Aside.] — Harkee, 
rascal, come hither ; I would advise you not to run 
about the town and tell everybody you meet that 1 
have money hid. 

Ram. AVhy, have you any money lud, sir 1 
Love, No, sirrah, I don’t say I have ; but you 
may raise such a report, nevertheless. 

itoi. 'Tis equal to me whether you have monej 
hid or no, since I cannot find it. 

Love. D’ye mutter, sirrah *1 Get you out of my 
house, I say, get you out this instant. 

Ram. Well, sir, I am going. 

Love. Come hack ; let me desire you to carry no- 
thing away witli you. 

Ram, What should I carry t 
Love, That’s what J would see. These boot- 
gleevcs were certainly intended to be the receiver! 
of stolen goods, and I wish the tailor had been 
hanged who invented them. Turn your pockets in- 
side OUT, if you please ; but you are tt>o practised a 
rogue to put anything there. These damned 
have had many a good thing in ‘hem, I warrant yovl^ 
A u 
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Ram, Give me my bag, sir ; I am in the most 
danger of being robbed, [thou hast taken from me. 

Love. Come, come, be honest, and return what 

Ra7n, Ay, sir, that I could do with all my heart, 
for I have taken nothing from you but some boxes 
on the ear. 

Love. And hast thou really stolen nothing? 

Ram. No really, sir. [and go to the devil. 

Love. Then get out of my house while ’ tis all well, 

Ram. Ay, anywhere from such an old covetous 
curmudgeon. 

Love. So, there 's one plague gone ; now I will 
go pay a visit to my dear casket. 

SCENE YII. — liOVEGOLD, Frederick, Harriet. 

Love. In short, I must find some safer place to 
deposit those three thousand guineas in which I 
received yesterday : three thousand guineas are a 
sum — 0 Heavens! 1 have betrayed myself! my pas- 
sion has transported me to talk aloud, and I have 
been overheard. How now ! AVhat’s the matter? 

Fred. The matter, sir? 

I^ve. Yes, the matter, sir ; I suppose you can 
repeat more of my words than those ; I suppose you 
have overheard — 

Fred. What, sir? 

Love. That — ‘ 

Fred. Sir! 

I^ve. What I was just now saying. 

Har. Pardon me, sir, we really did not. 

Love. AVell, I see you did overhear something, 
and so I will tell you the whole ; I was saying to 
myself, in this great scarcity of money, what a hap- 
piness it would be to have three thousand guineas 
by one ; I tell you this that you miglit not misun- 
deratand me, and imagine that I said I had three 
thousand guineas ! 

Fred. We enter not into your aflairs, sir. 

Love. Ah! would I had those three thousand 

Fred, In my opinion — [guineas ! 

Love. It would make my affairs extremely easy. 

Fred. Then it is very easily in your power to raise 
them, sir ; that the whole world knows. 

Lot^e. I raise them ! I raise three thousand gui- 
neas easily ! My children are my greatest enemies, 
and will, by their way of talking, and by the extra- 
vagant expenses they rim into, be the occasion 
that, one of these days, somebody will rut my 
throat, imagining me to be made up of nothing but 
guineas. 

Fred. What expense, sir, do I run into? 

Love. How! Iiave you the assurance to ask me 
that, sir? when, if one was but to pick those fine 
feathers of yours off, from head to foot, one might 
purchase a very comfortable annuity out of them ; a 
fellow here, with a very good fortune upon his back, 
wonders that he is called extravagant. In short, 
sir, you must rob me to appear in this manner. 

Fred. How, sir! rob you? [extravagance? 

Love, Ay, rob me ; or how could you siipjMirt this 

Fred. Alas, sir! there are fifty young fellows of 
my acquaintance that support greater extravagancies, 
and no one knows how. Ah, sir, there are ten 
thousand pretty ways of living in this town without 
robbing one’s father. 

Love, What necessity is there for all that lace on 
your coat? and all bought at the first hand too, I 
warrant you. If you will he fine, is there not such 
a place as Monmouth-street in this town, where a 
man may buy a suit for the third part of the sum 
which his tailor demands? And then, periwigs! 
what need has a man of periwigs when he may 
wear bis own hair ? I dare swear a good periwig 
^•,an*t coit less than fifteen or twenty shillings. Hey- 


day ! what, are they making signs to one another 
which shall pick my pocket ? 

Har. My brother and I, sir, are disputing which 
shall speak to you first, for we liavc both an affiiir 
of consequence to mention to you. 

Love, And I have an affair of consequence to 
mention to yon both. Pray, son, you who are a 
fine gentleman, and converse much among the 
ladies, what think you of a certain young lady 
Fred. Mariana, sir! [called Mariana? 

Love. Ay, what do you think of her ? 

Fred. Think of her, sir ! [do you think of her? 
Love. Why do you repeat my words? Ay, what 
Fred. Why, I think her the most charming woman 
in the world. 

Love. Would she not be a desirable match? 

Fred. So desirable that, in my opinion, her hus- 
band will be the happiest of mankind, [housewife? 
Love. Docs she not promise to make a good 
Fred. Oh! thd best housewife upon earth. 

Love. INlight not a husband, think ye, live very 
easy and happy with her ? 

Fred. Doubtless, sir. 

Love. There is one thing I’m a little afraid of ; 
that is, that she has not quite^^as much fortune as 
one might fairly expect. 

Fred. Oh, sir ! consider her merit, and you may 
easily make an abatement in her fortune : for Hea- 
ven’s sake, sir, don’t let that prevent your design. 
Fortune is notliing in comparison with her beauty 
and merit. 

Love, Pardon me there ; however, there may he; 
some matters found, perhaps, to mak(! up some little 
deficiency ; and if you would, to oblige your father, 
retrench your extravagancies on this occasion, per- 
haps the diflercncc, in some time, might be made up. 

Fred, My dearest father, I’ll bid adieu to all ex- 
travagance for ever, 

Z-oec. Thou art a dutiful, good boy ; and, since 1 
find you have the same sentiments with me, pro- 
vided she can but make out a pretty tolerable for- 
tune, I am even resolved to marry her. 

Fred. Ha! you resolved to marry Mariana? 

Love. Ay, to marry Mariana. 

Har. Who, you, you, you ? 

I^e. Yes, I, I, I. 

Fred. I beg you will pardon me, sir ; a sudden 
dizziness has sfcized me, and I must beg leave to 
retire. 

SCENE VIII. — Lovegold, Harriet. 

Love. This, daughter, is what I have resolved for 
myself; as for your brother, I have a certain widow 
in my eye for liim ; and you, my dear, shall marry 
our good neighbour, Mr. Spindle. 
liar. I marry Mr. Spindle ! 

Love. Yes ; he is a prudent, wise man, not much 
above fifty, and has a great fortune in the funds. 

Har. I thank you, my dear papa, but I had rathe? 
not marry, if you please. [Cw'tsyitah 

Ijove. [Mimicking her curtsy. I thank you, my 
good daughter, but 1 had rather you should marry 
Har. Pardon me, dear sir. [him, if you please. 
Ij}V€. Pardon me, dear mrulam. [h’ 

liar. Not all the fathers on (‘urth shall force me 
Love, Did ever mortal hear a girl talk in this 
manner to her father ? 

Har. Did ever father attempt to marry his daughter 
after such a manner? In short, sir, I have ever been 
obedient to you ; but, as this affair concerns my hap- 
piness only, and not yours, I hope you will give me 
leave to consult my own inclination. 

Love. I would not have yon provoke me ; I 
resolved upon the match. 
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SCENE IX. — Lovegold, Clermont, Harriet. 
Cler. Soino people, air, upon justice -businesa, 
desire to apeak with your worship. 

Love* I can attend to no business, this girl has so 
pei-plexed me. Hussy, you shall marry as I would 
have you, or — 

Cler. Forgive my interposing; dear sir, what’s 
the matter 1 Madam, let me entreat you not to put 
3 our fathei into a passion. 

Love. Clorinoiit, you are a prudent young fellow. 
Here ’s a baggage of a daughter, who refuses the 
most advantageous match that ever was offered, both 
to her and to me. A man of a vast estate otl'ers to 
take her without a portion. 

Cler, AVithout a portion ! Consider, dear madam; 
can you refuse a gentleman who offers to take you 
without a portion 1 

Love. Ay, consider what that saves your father. 
liar. Yes, but I consider what I am to suffer. 

Cler. TJuit’s true, indeed ; you will think on that, 
sir. Though money be the first thing to be con- 
sidered in all atlairs of life, yet some little regard 
should he had in this case to inclination. 

Love. Without a portion. 

Cler. You are fti the right, sir ; that decides the 
thing at once ; and yet I know there are people 
who, on this occasion, object against a disparity of 
age and temper, which too often make the married 
state utterly miserable. 

Love. AVithout a portion. 

Cler. All ! tliere is no answering that, AVho can 
oppose such a reason as that t And yet there are 
several parents who study the inclinations of their 
children more than any other thing, that would by 
no means sacrifice them to interest, and who esteem, 
as the very first article of marriage, that happy union 
of affections which is the foundation of every bless- 
ing attending on a married state, and who — ■ 

J.ove. Witnout a portion, 

Cler, Very true ; that stops your mouth at once. 
AVithout a portion! AVhere is the person who can 
find an argument against thatl 

Love. Ha! is not that the barking of a dog? Some 
villains are in search of my money. Don’t stir from 
hence ; I ’ll return in an instant. 

Cler, My dpajest Harriet, how shall I express 
the agony I aiu in on your account 1 

liar. He not too much alarmed, since yon may 
depend on my resolution. It may be in the }>owcr 
of fortune to delay our happiness, but no power shall 
force me to destroy your hopes by any other match. 
Cler. Thou kindest, lovely creature. 

Love. Thank Heaven, it was nothing but my fear. 
Cler, Yes, a daughter must obey her father ; she 
is not to consider the shape, or the air, or the age 
of a husband ; but when a man offers to take her 
without a portion, she is to have him, let him be 
wbat he will. 

Love. Admirably well said, indeed. 

Cler, Madam, I ask your pardon if ray love for 
yourself and your family carries me a little too far. 
Be under no concern, I dare swear I shall bring 
her to it. [ To Lovegold. 

Love. Do, do ; I Ml go in and see what these 
people want with me. Give her a little more now, 
while she 's warm ; you wull be time enough to draw 
the warrant. 

Cler. AVhen a lover offers, madam, to take a 
daughter without a portion, one should inquire no 
farther ; everything is contained in that one article ; 
and “ without a portion,” supplies the wantof beaut}^, 
youth, family, wisdom, honour, and honesty. 

Love, Gloriously said ! spoke like an oracle. [Exit, 
Cler. So, once more we are alone together. Be- 


lieve me, this is a most painful hypocrisy ; it tor- 
tures me to oppose your opinion, though I am not 
in earnest, nor suspected by you of being so. Oh, 
Harriet ! how is the noble passion of love abused 
by vulgar souls, who are incapafte of tasting its 
delicacies! AVhen love is great as mine, 

None can its pleasures, or its pains declare ; 

AVe can but feel how exquisite they are. [Exeunt. 

ACT II. — SCENE I. — Fiikderick, Ramilie. 
Fred. AVhat is the reason, sirrah, you have been 
out of the way when I gave you orders to stay here t 
Ram. Yes, sir, and here did I stay, according to 
your orders, till j'oiir good father lurncd me out ; 
and it is, sir, at the extreme hazard of a cudgel that 
I return back again. 

Fred. AVell, sir, and what answer have you 
brought touching the money ? 

Ram. Ah, sir! it is a terrible thing to borrow 
money ; a man must have dealt with the devil to 
deal with a scrivener. 

Fred. Then it won’t do, I suppose. 

Ram. Pardon me, sir, Mr. Decoy, the broker, 
is a most industrious person ; he says he has done 
everything in his power to serve you, for he has 
taken a particular fcmey to your honour. [II 

Fred. So then, I shall have the five hundred, shall 
Ram. Yes, sir ; but there are some trifling con- 
ditions which your honour must submit to before the 
affair can be finished. 

Fred. Did ho bring you to the speech of the per- 
son that is to lend the money 1 

Ham. Ah, sir! things are not managed in that 
manner ; he takes more care to conceal himself than 
you do ; there are greater mysteries in these matters 
than you imagine ; why, he would not so much as 
tell me the lender's name ; and he is to bring him 
to-day to talk with you in some third person’s house, 
to learn from your own mouth the particulars OT 
your estate and family. I dare swear the very name 
of your father will make all things easy. 

Fred. Chiefly the death of ray mother, whose 
jointure no one can hinder me of. 

Ram. Here, sir, I have brought the articles ; 
Mr. Decoy told me lie took them from the mouth of 
the person himself. Your honour w ill find them ex- 
tremely reasonable ; the broker was forced to stickle 
hard to get such good ones. In the first place, the 
lender is to see all his securities ; and the borrower 
must be of age, and heir apparent to a large estate, 
without flaw in tlie title, and entirely free from all 
incumbrance ; and, that the lender may run as little 
risk as possible, the borrower must insure his life 
for the sum lent ; if he be an o (fleer in the army, 
he is to make over his whole pay for the payment 
of both principal and interest, which, that the lender 
may not burthen his conscience 'with any scruples, 
is to be no more than 30 per cent. 

Fred, Oh, the conscientious rascal ! 

Ram. But, as the said lender has not by him at 
present the sum demanded, and that to oblige the 
borrower he is himself forced to borrow of another 
at the rate of 4 per cent^ ho thinks it but reasonable 
that the first borrower, over and above the 30 per 
cent, aforesaid, shall also pay this 4 per eent.^ since 
it is for his service only that the sum is borrowed. 
Fred. Oh the devil ! what a Jew is here ! 

Ram. You know, sir, what you have to do— he 
can’t oblige you to these terms. 

Fred, Nor can I oblige him to lend me the money 
without them ; and you know that I must have it, 
let the conditions be what they will# 

Ram, Ay, sir, why that was what I told him. ^ 
Fred. Did you so, rascal? No wonder he inmtf 
3q2 
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on such conditions if you laid open my necessities 
to him. 

Ram. Alas! sir, I only told it to the broker, 
who is your friend, and has your iulc;rcst very much 
at heart. [reasonable articles 1 

Fred. Well; is this all, or are there any more 

Ram. Of the live hundred pounds required, the 
lender can pay down in cash no more than four 
hundred ; and for the rest, the borrower must take 
in goods, of whicli here follows the catalogue. 

Fred. What, in the devil's name, is the meaning 
of all this 1 

Ram. Irnprimist One large yellow camblet bed, 
lined with satin, very little eaten by the moths, and 
wanting only one curtain. Six stuffed chairs of the 
same, a little torn, and the frames worm-eaten, 
otherwise not in the least tiic w’orse for wearing. 
One large pier-glass, with only one crack in the 
middle. One suit of tapestry hangings, in which 
are curiously wrought the loves of Mars and Yenus, 
Venus and Adonis, Cupid and Psyche, with many 
other amorous stories, which make the hangings 
very proper for a bedchamber. 

Fred. What the devil is here f 

Ratn. Itenii One suit of drugget, with silver but- 
tons, the buttons only the worsb for wearing. Item^ 
Two muskets, one of whieli only wants the lock. 
One large silver watch, with Tompion’s name to it. 
One snuff-box, with a picture in it, bovight at Mr. 
Heard's ; a projier present for a mistress. Five pic- 
tures without frames ; if not originals, all copies by 
good hands ; and one fine frame w'ithout a picture. 

Fred. Oons ! what use have I for all tins'? 

Ram. Several valuable books ; amongst whicli are 
all the journals printed for these five yt^ars last past, 
handsomely bound and lettered. — The whole works 
ill divinity of 

^ Fred. Head no more : confound the cursed extor- 
tioner ! I shall pay 100 •per cent. 

Ram. Ah, sir ! 1 wish your honour would con- 
sider of it in time. 

Fred. I must have money. To what straits are 
we reduced by the cursed avarice of fathers! Well 
may W'C wish them dead, when their death is the 
only introduction to our living. 

Ram, Such a father as ;5ours, sir, is enough to 
make one do something more than wish him dead. 
For my part, I have never had any inclination to- 
wards hanging ; and, 1 thank Heaven, I liave lived 
to see whole sets of my companions swing out of 
the world, while I have had address enough to quit 
all manner of gallantries the moment 1 smelt the 
halter ; I have always had an utter aversion to the 
smell of hemp ; but this rogue of a father of yours, 
sir — sir, I ask your pardon — has so provoked me, 
that I have often wished to rob him, and rob him I 
shall in the end, that’s certain. 

Fred. Give me that paper, that I may consider 
a little these moderate articles, 

SCENE II.— Lovegolt), Decoy, Hamilie, 

FUEDEIIICK. 

Dec. In short, sir, he is a very extravagant young 
fellow, and so jiressed by his necessities, that you 
may bring him to what terms you please. 

Z.OVC. But do you think, Mr. Decoy, there is no 
danger t Do you know the name, the family, and 
the estate of the borrower ? 

Dec, No, I cannot give you any perfect informa- 
tion yet, for it was by the greatest accident in the 
world that he was recommended to me ; but you 
will learn alHbcse from his own lips ; and his man 
H^ured ine you would make no difficulty, the moment 
you knew the name of his father. All that I can 


tell you is, that his servant says the old gentleman 
is extremely rich; he called him a covetous old 
rascal. 

Love, Ay, that is the name which these spend- 
thrifts, and the rogues their servants, give to all 
honest prudent men who know the world and the 
value of their money. 

Dec. This young gentle in an is an only son, and 
is so little afraid of any future cfjiiipetitors, that he 
olFers to be bound, if you insist on it, that his father 
shall die within these eight months. 

Love. Ay, there’s soinethiiig in that; I believe 
tbeii I shall let him have tlie money. Charity, Mr. 
Decoy, cliiirity ohlig(?s us to serve our ncighhoui-, 
I say, when wc are no losers by so doing. 

Dec. Very true indeed. 

Ram. Heyday ! what can be the meaning of this? 
our broker talking with the old gentleman ! 

Dec. So, gentlemen ! I see you are in great haste : 
but Avbo told you, pray, that this was the lender'! I 
assure you, sir, 1 neither discovered your name nor 
your liouse : but, however, there is no great harm 
done ; they are people of discretion, so you may 
freely transact the affair now. 

Love. How! * 

Dec. This, sir, is the gentleman that wants to 
borrow the five hundrtHl pounds 1 nieuUoued to you. 

Love. How! rascal, is it you that ahaudoii your- 
self to these intolciMble extravagancies? 

Fred. I must even stand hutf, and outface liim. 
[Aaide.‘\ And is it you, father, that disgrace yourself 
by these scandalous extortions? 

[Rami ME and Di:coy sneaJc off. 

Love. Is it you that would ruin yourself by taking 
up money at such interest? 

Fred. Is it you that would enrich yourself by 
lending at such intcrc'st ! [face ! 

Love. How dare you after this appear hefon' my 

Fred. How dare you after tliis uppirar Ixdbre tlie 
face of the world 1 [of my sight. 

Jawc. Get you out of my sight, villain ; get out 

Fred. Sir, I go ; hut give me h*a\c to say 

Iawc. I’ll not hear a word. I’ll prevent your at- 
tempting any tiling of this nature for the future. 
Get out of my siglit, villain. I am not sorry for 
this accident; it will make me henceforth keep a 
strict eye over his actions. [ Luujnut. 

SCENE HI . — aparttnent in Lovegoi.d’jj huuse^ 
Hakuiet, Maiiiana. 

Mar. Nays Harriet, you must excuse me; for of 
all people upon earth you are my greati^st favourite: 
but I have hud such an intoleralilc cohl, cJiild, tliat 
it is a miracle I have recovered ; for, rny dear, would 
you think it ? 1 have had no h*ss than three doctors. 

liar. Nay, then it is a miracle you n*coveri-d in- 
deed ! 

Mur. O! child, doctors will never do me any 
harm; I never take anything they prescribe : I don't 
know how it is, when one's ill one can’t help scml- 
iiig for them ; and yon know, rny dear, my inanmia 
loves physic better than slie does anything hut 
cards. 

liar. Were I to take as much of cards as you do, 
I don’t know which I should nauseate most. 

Mar, Oh ! child, you are quite a tramontane ; I 
must bring you to like dear spadille. I protest, 
Harriet, if you’d take my advice iii some tilings, 
you would be the most agreeable creature in the 
world. 

Har. Nay, my dear, I am in a fair way of being 
obliged to obey your commands. 

Mar* That would be the happiest thing in 
world for you; and I dare swear you woulvl like 
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them extremely, fi»r they would be exactly opposite 
to every comniand of your father’s. 

liar, Ey that* now, one would think you were 
married alrfiudy. 

Mar. Married, my dear ! 

Har, Oh, I can tell you of such a conquest : you 
will have such a lover within these four-and-twenty 
hours. 

Mar, I am glad you have given me timely notice 
of it, that I may turn otf somebody to make room 
for him; but I believe Iha*. e listed him already. Oh, 
Harriet! 1 have been so ])Iagued, so ])eslered, so fa- 
tigued, since I saw you with that dear creature, your 
brother — In short, child, he has made arrant down- 
riglit love to me ; if my heart liiul not been hanler 
than adamant itself, I liad been your sister by this 
time. 

liar. And if your lieart he not harder than ada- 
mant, you will be in a fair way of being my mother 
bluH'tly, for my good father has this very day de- 
clared such a passion for yon 

Mar. Your father! 

liar. Ay, my dear. What say yon to a comely 
old gentleman, of not much ahove fhreeseore, that 
loves you so violeJitlyt [ dare swear he will be con- 
stant to you all Ins days. 

Mar. ila! ha! ha! I shall die. Ha! ha! ha! 
Y'on extravagant creature! how' could you throw 
away all tliis jest at onee l it would have furnisliefl a 
prudent person with an annuity of laughter for Uf(‘. 
Oh ! I am charmed with my conquest ; I am quite 
in love with him already. 1 never hacl a lover yet 
above half his age. 

liar, J>app(>t and I Inive laid a delightful jdot, if 
you will but come into it, and counterfeit an allec- 
tion for him. 

Mar, Why, child, 1 have a real afleetiou for him : 

Oil! inethinks I see you on your knees already 

l*ray, mamma, pleasi* to give me your blessing. Oh! 

I see my loving hridogroom in his threefold aiglit-eap, 
liis tlaniiel shirt ; rnethinks I see him ajiproach me 
w itli all the lovely gravity of age ; I hear iiim whis- 
per charming sentences of morality in my ear, more 
instructive than all my graudmotlier ever taught me. 
Oh! I smell him sw'ceter; oh I sweeter than even 
hartsliorn itself. Ila, Ita, lial See, child, liow' beauti- 
ful a fond imagination cjui paint a lover! would not 
any one think now we had been a hap])y couple to- 
gether, Heaven knows how longl 

liar. Well, you dear mad creature ! but do you 
tliiiik yon can maintain any of Miis fondness to his 
face 1 for I know some w onum who speak very fondly 
of a husband to oIIkm' peo])le, but never say one civil 
thing to the man himself. 

Mar, Oh ! never fear it ! one can’t indeed bring 
oneself to be civil to a young lover ; but as for 
those old fellows, 1 think one may play as harmlessly 
W'itli them as w'itli one another. Young fellows are 
])orfeet bears, and must be kept at a distance ; the 
olil ones an; mere laprlogs ;• and, when they have 
agreeable tricks w ith tlieni, one is equally fond of 
both. ^ ^ 

liar. W ell, but now T liope you w’ill give me leave 
to si»eak a word or two seriously iu favour of my 
jmor brother. 

Mar, Oh ! I shall liate yon if you arc serious. 
Auh! see what your wicked words have occasioned; 
1 protest you are a conjurer, and certainly deal with 
the dci’il. 

SCENE IV.--EKEt)EiucK, Mariana, Harriet. 

liar. Oh, brother ! T am glad you are come to 
plead your own cause ; I have been your solicitor ii 
your absence. 
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Fred. I am afraid, like other clients, I shall plead 
much worse for myself than my advocate has aone. 

Maf. Iversons who have a bad cause should have 
I very artful counsel. 

Fred. When the judge is determined against us all^ 
art will ])rove of no effect. 

Mar. W'^hy then, truly, sir, in so terrible a situa- 
tion, I think the sooner you give up the cause the 
better. 

Fred. No, madam, I am resolved to persevere ; 
for, when one’s whole happiness is already at stake, 
I see nothing more can be liazarded in the pursuit. 
It might be, perhaps, a person’s interest to give up a 
cause w'hercin jairt of his fortune was coinrerned ; 
but w'hen the dispute is about the whole, he can 
never lose by persevering. 

Mar. Do you In ar him, Ilarriof? I fancy this 
brother of yours would have made a most excellent 
lawyer. I protest, wdicn he is my son-in-law. I’ll 
even send him to the Temple ; though he begins a 
little late, yet diligence may bring lihii to be a great 
man. 

Fred. I hope, madam, diligence may succeed in 
love as well as hiAv ; sun', IVfariana is not a more 
crabbed study than Coke upon Littleton H 

Mar. Oh, the w'j;etch! he has quite suffocated me 
with his comparison : I must have a little air: dear 
Harriet, let ns walk in the garden. 

Fred. I hope, madam, I have your leave to attend 
you? 

Mar. My leave ! no, indeed, you have no leave of 
mine ; hut if you will follow me, I kiiow^ no way to 
hinder you ? 

liar. All, brother, I wish yon had no greater 
enemy in lliis a Hair than your mistress. 

SCENE V. — Kami ME, Lappet. 

Lap. This w'as, indeed, a most nrducky accident; 
bow'cver, I dare lay a wager I shall succeed better 
with }iini, and get some of those guineas you w’ould 
have borrowed. 

Jtam. 1 am not, madam, now' to learn ;Mrs. Lap- 
pot’s dexterity ; but if you get anything out of him 
I shall think you a match for Ihe devil. Sooner 
than to extract gold from him, I would engage to 
extract religion from a hypocrite, honesty from a 
lawyer, health from a physician, sincerity from a 
courtier, or modesty from a poet. I tliink, my dear, 
you have lived long enough iu this house to know 
that gohl is a very dear commodify hcr(‘. 

Lap. Ah ! but there are some certain servici's which 
will s(piecze it out of the closest hands ; there is one 
trade, which, I thank Heaven, I am no stranger to, 
wdierciii all men are dabblers ; and he wlio w ill 
scarce afford liimsc'lf eitlicr meat or clothes^ will still 
pay for the commoilities 1 deal in. 

Jiafn. Your humble servtint, madam ; I find you 
don't know our goml master yet ; there is not a w'o- 
mun in the world, who lovi's to liear her pretty self 
talk never so mneh, hut you may easier shut her 
mouth, than open his hands : as lor thanks, praises, 
and promises, no courtier upon eartli is more liberal 
of them ; but for money, the devil a penny : there’s 
nothing so dry as his caresses, and tliere is no hus- 
band who hates the word w'ife halt so much as he 
does the word give ; instead of saying I give you a 
good-morrow, he always says I lend you a good- 
morrow. 

jMp. All! sir, let me alone to drain a man,; 1 
have the secret to open his heart, and his purse loo. 

Ram, I defy you to drain the man wc talk of of 
liis money ; hi* loves that more th-^n anything you 
c.in procure him in exchange ; the very sight of a 
dun tlirows him into convulsions ; ’Us piercing ffim 
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In the only sensible part; ’tia toncliing his heart* 
tearing out his vitals, to ask him for a farthing. But 
here he is, and if you get a shilling out of him Til 
marry you 'without any other fortune. 

SCENE VI. — Lovegold, Lappet. 

Love, All's well, hitherto ; my dear money is safe, 
is it you. Lappet 1 

Lap, I should rather ask if it he you, sir ; why, 

you look so young and vigorous 

Love. Do n do I ? 

Lap. Why, you grow younger and younger every 
day, sir ; you never looked half so young in your 
life, sir, as you do now. Why, sir, I know fifty 
young fellows of five-and- twenty that are older than 
you arc. 

Love. That may be, that may be, Twappet, consider- 
ing the lives they lead ; and yet I am a good ten 
years above fifty. 

Lap, Well, and what’s ten years above fifty 1 ’tis 
tlie very flower of a man’s age. Why, sir, you are 
now in the very prime of your life. 

Love. Very true, that’s very true, as to under- 
standing ; hut X am afraid, could I take off twenty 
years, it would do me no harm with the ladies, 
Lappet. How goes on our afliiir with Mariana? 
Have you mentioned anything about what her 
mother can give her? For, now-a-days, nobody 
marries a woman unless she bring something with 
her besides a petticoat. 

Lap. Sir ! why, sir, this young lady will ho worth 
to you as good a thousand pounds a-year as ever 
was told. 

Love, How ! a thousand pounds a-year ! 

Lap. Yes, sir ; there ’s in the first place the article 
of a table ; she has a very little stomach, she does 
not eat above an ounce in a fortnight; and then, as 
to the quality of what she eats, you’ll have no need 
of a French cook upon her account : as for sweet- 
meats, she mortally hates them ; so there is the ar- 
ticle of deserts wiped of all at once. You’ll have 
no need of a confectioner, who would he eternally 
bringing in bills for preserves, conserves, biscuits, 
comfits^ and jellies, of which half a dozen ladies 
would swallow you ten pounds’ worth at a meal : 
this, I think, we may very moderately reckon at two 
hundred pounds a-year at least. Jtem^ For clothes, 
she has been bred up at such a plainness in them, 
that, should wc allow but for three birth-night suits 
a-year saved, which arc the least a town-lady would 
expect, there go a good t^vo hundred pounds a-year 
more. For jewels (of which she hates the very 
sight), the yearly interest of what you must lay out 
in them would amount to one hundred pounds. 
Lastly, she has an utter detestation for play, at 
which I have known several moderate ladies lose a 
good two thousand pounds a-year : now let us take 
only the fourth part of that, which amounts to five 
hundred; to which, if we add two hundred pounds 
on the table account, two hundred pounds in clothes, 
and one hundred pounds in jewels, there is, sir, 
your thousand pounds a-year in hard money. 

Love, Ay, ay, these are prelty tilings, it must he 
confessed, very pretty things ; but there ’s nothing 
real in ’em. 

Lap. How, sir ! is it not something real to bring 
you in marriage a vast store of sobriety, the inherit- 
ance of a great love for simplicity of dress, and a vast 
acquired fund of hatred for play ? 

Love. This is downright raillery. Lappet, to make 
me up a fortune out of the expenses she won’t put 
me to. I assur|! you, madam, I shall give no acquit- 
tance for whati have not received ; in short, Lappet, 
iVhust touch, toucli, touch sometliing renl. 


Lap. Never fear, you shall touch something real* 
I have heard them talk of a certain country where 
she has a very pretty freehold, which shall be put 
into your hands. 

Love. Nay, if it were a copyhold I should be glad 
to touch it; but there is another thing that dis- 
turbs me. You know this girl is young, and young 
people generally love one another’s company: it 
would ill agree with a person of my temper to keep 
an assembly for all the young rakes and flaunting 
girls in town. 

Lap. Ah, sir, how little do you know of her! 
This is another particularity that 1 had to tell you 
of : she has a most terrible aversion for all young 
people, and loves none hut persons of your years. 
I would advise you, above all things, to take care 
not to appear too young; she insists on sixty at 
least. She says that fifty-six years are not able to 
content her. 

Love. This humour is a little strange, metliinks. 
Lap. She carries it farther, sir, than can be ima- 
gined ; she has in her chamber several pictures ; 
but what do you think they are! None of your 
smock-faced young fellows, your Adonises, your 
Cephaluses, your Parises, and yqur Apollos. No, 
sir, you see nothing there but your handsome figures 
of Saturn, king Priam, old Nestor, and good lather 
Anchiscs upon his son’s shoulders. 

Love. Admirable! This is more than I could 
have hoped. To say the truth, had I been a woiiiau, 
I should never have loved young fellows^ 

Lap. I believe yon. Pretty sort of stuff, indeed, 
to bo ill love with your young fellows! Pretty mas- 
ters, indeed, with their fine complexions and their 
fine feathers! Now, I should be glad to taste the 
savour that is in any of them. [rable ? 

Jjove, And do you really think me prelty tole- 
Lqp. Tolerable ! you are ravisliing! If your pic- 
ture was drawn by a good hand, sir, it ■would be in- 
valuable ! Turn about a little, if you please : there, 
what can be more charming ? Let me see you walk ; 
there’s a person for you — tall, straight, free, and 
degagee ! Why, sir, you have no fault about yon. 
Love. Not many ; hem, hem I not many, 1 thank 
Heaven ; only a feAV rheumatic pains now and then, 
and a small catarrh that seizesmie sometimes. 

Lap. Ah, sir, that's nothing; your catarrh sits 
very well upon you, and you cough with a very good 
grace. [ person 1 

Love, But tell me, what does Mariana say of my 
Lap, She has a particular pleasure in talking of 
it; and I assure you, sir, I have not been backward, 
on all such occasions, to blazon forth your merit, 
and to make her sensible how advantageous a mulch 
you will be to her. [)'<”'* 

Love. You did very well, and I am obliged to 
Lap. But, sir, I have a small favour to ask of you. 
I have a law-suit depending which I am on the vciy 
brink of losing for want of a little money, [lie looks 
gravely.] And you could easily procure my success, 
if you had the least friendship for me. You can’t 
imagine, sir, the pleasure she takes in talking of 
you. [He looks pleased.] Ah ! how you will de- 
light her! how your venerable mien will charm her ! 
She will never he able to withstand you. But in- 
deed, sir, this law-suit will be of a terrible conse- 
quence to me. [He looks grave again.] I uin 
ruined if I lose it, which a very small matter might 
prevent. Ah, sir, had you hut seen the raptures 
with which she has heard me talk of you! [U^ 
resumes his gaiety.] How pleasure sparkled in her 
eyes at the recital of your good qualities. In short, 
to discover a secret to you, which I promised l<* 
conceal, I have worked up her imagination till 
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fhe it downriglit impatient of having the match 
concluded. 

Love. Lappet, you have acted a vei7 friendly 
part ; and 1 own that I have all the obligations in 
tlie world to you. 

Lap, I beg you would give m J this little assist- 
ance, sir. [lie looks serwMS.] It will set me on 
my feet, and I shall be eternally obliged to yon. 

Love, Farewell ! I '11 go and iinish iny despatches. 

Lap, I assure you, sir, you could never assist me 
in a greater necessity. [ticular affair. 

Love, I must go give some orders about a par- 

Lap. I would not importune you, sir, if I was not 
forced by the lust extremity. 

Love, I cxjjcct the tailor about turning my coat. 
Don't you think his coat will look well enough 
turned, and witli new buttons, for a wedding-suit 1 

Lap. For pity’s saki^, sir, don't refuse me this ! 
small favour ; I shall be undone, indeed, sir. If it ‘ 
were but so small a matter as ten pounds, sir. 

Love, I think I hear the tailor’s voice. 

Lap. If it were but live pounds, sir ; but iliree 
pounds, sir ; nay, sir, a single guinea would be of 
service for a day or two. [As he offers to go out on 
§ either side^ she intercepts him. ! 

I^ve. I must go ; I can’t stay. Hark there ; some- 
body calls me. I 'm very much obliged to you ; in- 
deed, I am very much obliged to you. 

Lap. Go to the gallows, to the devil, like a covet- 
ous good-for-notliiug villain, as you are! llamilie 
is in the rigid; however, I shall not quit the affair: 
for, though I get nothing out of liini, I am sure of 
my reward from the other side. 

Fools only to one pajty will confide; 1 

Good politicians will both parties guide, I 

And, if one fails, they’re feed on t'other side, ) 

ACT III. — SCENE I. — Hamiuet, FnEDEiacK, 

CLliUMO.NT. 

Fred. 1 think, sir, you have given my sister a very 
Fubstantial proof of your all(?ctiou. 1 am sorry you 
r<)iild have had such a suspicion of ine us to imagine 
1 could have l)ei;ii an enemy to one wlio has approved 
himself a gentleman and a lover. 

i^Utr. If anything, sir, eould add to my misfor- 
tunes, it would he to be thus obliged, without having 
any prospect of repaying the obligation. 

Fred. Every word you speak is a farther convic- 
lioii to me that you are what you have declared 
yourself; for there is sometlung in a. generous cdii- 
i’ation which it is impossible for persons who want 
that happiness to counterfeit : therefore, liencefortli 
1 beg you to believe me sincerely your friend. 

Har. (^ome, come, pray, a truce with your compli- 
ments ; for 1 hear my father’s cough coming this way. 

SCENE II. — Lovegold, Fhedehick, Clermont, 
IIaurikt. 

lj)ve. So, so, this is just as 1 would have it. Let 
me tell you, children, this is a prudent young man, 
and you cannot converse too much with him. He 
will teach you, sir, for all you hold your head so 
liigh, better sense than to borrow money at fifty p^' 
vent. And you, mad.am, I dare say he will infuse 
good things into you too, if you will but hearken 
to him. [instructor. 

Fred. While you live, sir, we shall want no other 
• Love. Come hither, Harriet. You know to-niglit 
I have invited our friend and neighbour Mr. Spinillc. 
Now, I intend to take this opportunity of saving the 
expense of another entertainment, by inviting Ma- 
riana and her mother ; for I observe that, take what 
fare one will, there is always more victuals provided 


on these occasions than is ate ; and an additional 
guest makes no additional expense. 

Cler, Very true, sir; besides, though they were 
to rise hungry, no one ever calls for more at another 
person's table. 

Love. Right, honest Clermont ; and to rise with 
an appetite is one of the wholcsomest things in the 
world. Harriet, I would have you go immediately 
and carry the invitation : you may walk thither, and 
they will bring you back in a coach. 
liar. 1 shall obey you, sir. 

Jjove. Go, that's my good girl. And you, sir, I 
desire you would behave yourself civilly at supper. 
Fred. Why should you suspect me, sirl 
Love. T know, sir, witii what eyes such sparks 
as you look upon a mother-in-law ; but, if you hope 
for my forgiveness of your late exploit, I would ad- 
vise you to behave to her in the most affectionate 
manner imaginable. 

Fred, I cannot promise, sir, to be overjoyed at her 
being my mother-in-law; but this I will promise 
you, I will be as civil to her as you could wish. I 
will behold her witli as much affection as you con 
desire me ; that is an article upon which you may 
he sure of a most punctual obedience. 

l^ove. That, I thii^k, is the least I can expect. 

Fred. Sir, you shall have no reason to complain. 

SCENE III. — LoviiGoi.i), Clermont, James. 

Jas. Did you send for me, sir '.* % 

Love. Where have you been .* for 1 have wanted 
you above an hour. 

Jas. Whom, sir, did yon wajit? your coachman 
or your cook '! for 1 am both one and t’other. 

Love. I want my cook, sir. 

.las. I thought, indeed, it was not your coach- 
man ; for you have hud no great occasion for him 
since your last pair of geldings were starved. — 
But your cook, sir, shall wait, on yon in an instant. 

[Fut$ off his coachman’s great coatf and 
appears as a cook. 

Love. What’s the meaning of tliis folly ? 

Jas. I urn ready for your roinmands, sir. 

Love. I am engaged this j;vening to give a supper, 
Jas. A su]>per, sir! I have not hoard the word 
this half-year. I have, indeed, now and then heard 
of such a thing as a dinner; hut, for a siipi)er, I 
have not dressed one so long, tliat 1 am afraid niy 
hand is out. 

Louc. Leave off your saucy jesting, sirrah, and sec 
that yon provide me, a good supper. [of money, 
Jas. That may he done, sir, with a go»Kl deal 
Love, What! is the devil in )ou? Always money. 
Can you say nothing else hut money, money, money? 
j All my servants, my children, my relations, can pro- 
nounce no other word than money. 

I (Uer. 1 never heard so ridiculous an answer. 
Here’s a miracle for you, indeed, to make a good 
supper with ii good deal of mojioy! Is there any- 
thing so easy? Is there any one who can’t do it? 
Would a man show himself to be a good cook, he 
must make a good supper out of a little money. 

Jas. I wish you would be so good, sir, as to show 
us that art, and take my office of cook upon yourself. 
Ijovc. Feace, sirrali, and toll me what we can have. 
Jas, There’s a gentleman, sir, who can furnish 
you out a good supper with a little money. 

Love. Answer me yourself. 

Jas. Why, sir, how many will there be at table ? 
J^)ve. About eight or ten ; but I will have a sup- 
per dressed hut for eight : for if there be enough for 
eight, there is enough for ten. • 

Jas. Suppose, sir, you have at one end of 
tabic a good handsome soup ; at the other a fine 
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Westphalia ham and chickens ; on one side a fillet 
of veal roasted ; and on the other a turkey, or ra- 
ther a bustard, which, I believe, may be bought for 
a guinea, or thereabouts — 

Love, What ! is the fellow providing an entertain- 
ment for my lord mayor and the court of alilerment 
Jas* Then, sir, for the second course a leash of 
pheasants, a leash of fat poulards, half a dozen part- 
ridges, one dozen of quails, two dozen of ortolans, 
three dozen 

Love, [Putting his hand before JA^rKs’s mouth,] 
Ah, villain ! you are eating up all 1 am worth* 

Jas. Then a ragout 

Love. [Stop^unff his mouth apain,] Hold your 
extravagant tongue, sirrah. 

Cler. Have you a mind to burst them all 1 Has 
my master invited people to cram them to death 1 
Or do you think his friends have a mind to eat him 
up at one supper 1 Such servants as you, Mr. James, 
should be often reminded of that excellent saying of 
a very wise man, “We must eat to live, and not live 
to eat." 

Love. Excellently well said, indeed! it is the 
finest sentence I ever heard in my life. “We must 
live to eat, and not eat to — ’* No, that is not it ; how 
did you say ? ^ [eat." 

Cler. That "w'e must eat to*livc, and not live to 
Love, Extremely tine ; pray, write them out for 
me ; for Pm resolved to have ’em done in letters 
of gold, or black and white rather, over my hall 
chimney. [pie talk enough of you already. 

Jas, You have no in'cd to do any more, sir; peo- 
Love. Pray, sir, w'hat do people say of mo t 
Jas, Ah, sir, if I could but be assured that you 

would not be angry w'ith me 

Love, Not at all; so far from it, you will very 
much oblige me ; for I am always very glad to hear 
what the world says of me. 

Jas, Well, sir, then since you will have it, I will 
tell you freely that they make a jest of you every- 
where ; nay, of your very servants, upon your ac- 
count. They make ten thousand stories of you : one 
says that you have always a quarrel ready with your 
servants at quarter-day, or when they leave you, in 
order to find an excuse to give, tliem nothing. Ano- 
ther says that you were taken one night stealing 
your own oats from your own hor.ses ; for which 
your coachman very handsomely belaboured your 
back. In a word, sir, one can go nowhere, where 
you are not the byeword ; you are the laughing-stock 
of all the world, and you are never mentioned but 
by the names of covetous, scraping, stingy — 

Love. Impertinent, impudent rascal! Beat him 
for me, Clermont. [your master this language t 
Cler. Are not you ashamed, Mr. James, to give 
Jas. What’s that to you, sir^ I fancy tliis fel- 
low’s a coward ; if he be, I will handle him. 

Cler. It does not become a servant to use such 
language to his master. 

Jas. Who taught you, sir, what becomes 1 If you 
trouble your head with my business, I shall thresh 
your jacket for you. If I once take a stick in 
hand, I shall teach you to hpld your tongue for the 
future, I believe. If you olfer to say another word 
to me, I'll break’ your head for you. [Drives Cler- 
MOKT to the farther end of the stage, 
Cler. How, rascal ' break my head ! 

Jas, I did not say Pd break your head. 

[Clermont drives him hack again. 
Cler, Do you know, sirrah, that 1 shall break yours 
for this impudence I 

Jas, ] hopanot, sir! I give you no offence, sir. 

Clef . That I shall show you the difference between 
^Jas* Ha, ha, ha! sir, 1 was but in jest, [us. 


Cler. Then I -shall warn you to forbear these jests 
for the future. [Kicks him off the stage. 

Jas. Nay, sir, can’t you take a jest 1 Why, I wua 
but in jest all the while. 

Love. II ow happy am I in such a clerk! 

Cler. You may leave the ordering of the supper 
to -me, sir ; I will take care of that. 

Love. Do so ; see and provide something to cloy 
their stomachs : let there be too great dishea of 
soup-meagre, a good large suet-pudding, some dainty 
fat pork pie or jiasty, a tine small breast of mutton, 
not too fat; a salad, and a dish of artichokes ; which 
will make plenty and variety enough. 

Cler, I shall take a particular care, sir, to provide 
everytliing to your satisfaction. 

L^ve, But be sure there be plenty of soup, be sure 
of that. This is a most excellent young fellow ; but 
now I will go and pay a visit to my moiic) . 

SCENE IV. — The street. — Ramilie and LAriurr, 
meeting, 

liam. Well, madam, what success 1 Have T been 
a fitlse prophet, and have you come at the old liu nek’s 
purse t or have I spoke like an oracle, and is he as 
closeiisted as usual I ^ 

lAip. Ne'ver was a person of my function so iiseil. 
All my rhetoric availed nothing : while 1 was talk- 
ing to him about the lady Im smiled and was pleased, 
but the moment I mentioned money to him Jiis coun- 
tenance changed, sind he understood not one word 
that I said, But now, Ramilie, what do you think 
this affair is tliat I am truusaetiiig 1 

Ram. Nay, Mrs. Lappet, now you are putting too 
levere a task upon me. How is it possible, in the 
vast variety of alfairs which you honour wdtli taking 
into your hands, that I should be able to guess which 
so happy to employ your immediate thoughts II 
Lap. Let me tell you then, sweet sir, that I am 
transacting an alfair betAveen your master’s mistress 
Ram. What alfair, pritliee I [and his father. 

Lap. Wluit sliould it be but the old one, matri- 
mony 1 In short, your master and his father are 
rivals. [tlernan success, Avith all my heart, 

Ram. I am glad on’t ; and I wish the old geii- 
Lap. How ! are you your master’s enemy 1 
Ram. No, madam, I arn so much his friend, that 
I had rather he should lose liis mistress than his 
humble seiwant ; Avhich must be the case, for I am 
determined against a married family. I Avill never 
be servant to any man who is not his oavu master. 

I,ap. Why, truly, Avhen one considers the case tho- 
roughly, I must be of an opinion that it Avould he 
more your master’s interest to be this lad}’8 son-in- 
law than her husband ; for, in the first place, she has 
but little fortune, and, if she Avas once married to 
his sun, I dare swear the old gentleman Avould ncAor 
forgive the disappointmeiit of his love. 

Ram. And is the old gentleman in lovel 
Lap. Oh, profoundly ! delightfully! Oh that you 
had but seen him as 1 have ! Aviili bis feet tottering, 
bis eyes Avatcring, bis teeth chattering! His old 
trunk was shaken with a tit of love, just as if it hud 
been a tit of an ague. | iieve. 

Ra7n. He will have more cold fits than hot, I be- 
iMp. Is it not more advantageous for him to have 
a mother-iu-laAV that should oi)en his father’s heart 
to him than a Avifo that should shut it against him 1 
Besides, it Avill be the better for us all : for if the 
husband Avere as covetous as the devil, he could not 
stop the hands of an extravagant A\ife. She Avill id- 
Avays have it in her poAver to rcAvard them Avho keep 
her secrets ; and when the husband is old enough to 
be the Avife’s grandfather, she has always scciets that 
are Avorth concealing, take my word for it : so, lintli» 
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I will CTen set about that in earnest which 1 have 
hitherto intended only as a jest. 

Ram, But do you think you can prevail with her t 
Will she not be apt to think she loses that by the 
exchange which he cannot make her amends fori 

Lap, Ah! Ramilie! the difiiculty is not so great 
to persuade a woman to follow her interest. We 
generally have that more at heart than you men 
imagine ; besid(?8, we are extremely apt to listen to 
one another ; and udiether you would lead a woman 
to ruin, or preserve her from it, the sureit way of 
doing eitlier is by one of her own sex. We are ge- 
nerally decoyed into the net by birds of our own 
feathers. 

Kani, Well, if yoiulo succeed in your undertaking, 
you will allow this, I hope, that 1 Hrst put it into 
your head. 

Lap. Yes, it is true, you did meiilion it first; but 
I thoiight of it first ; 1 am sure I must have thought 
of it ; but I will not lose a moment’s time ; for, not- 
withstanding all I have said, youngfellows are devils. 
Besides, this has a most plausihle tongue, and, eliould 
lie get access to Mariana, may do in a few minutes 
what I shall be never able to undo as long as I live. 

^ [ Lxit, 

Ram. There goes the glory of all chambermaids. 
The Jade has art, but it is quite overshadowed by 
lier vanity. She will get the better of every one 
but the p u'son who will condescend to praise her ; 
for, tbougli she be a most mercenary devil, she will 
swallow no bribe half so eagerly as liattery. The 
same pride wliich warms her fancy serves to cool 
her appetites; and, therefore, though she have 
neither virtue nor heanty, her vanity gives her both. 
And this is my mistress, with a pox to her I Bray, 
what am I in love with ? But that is a question so 
few lovers can answer, that T sliall content m\self 
with thinking I am in love with le Ja m sais quoi. 

SCENE V. — LovK(ioLT)’.9 hnuao . — Lovkuold, Fkk- 
Di RicK, Hakhiet, Mrs. Wiselv, Mariana. 

Loi'o. You ace, madam, what it is to marry ex- 
tremely young. Here are a couple of fall branches 
for you, almost the age of man and woman ; but ill 
wc(mIs grow apace. 

Mrs. W. When children come to their age, Mr. 
Lovegold, they are no longer any trouble to their 
parents ; what I have always ilreaded was to have 
married into a family wbere there were small chil- 
dren. 

Ijove. Pray give me leave, young lady ; T have been 
told you !iav(! no great aversion to spectacles : it is 
not that your charms do not sulKcieutly strike the 
naked eye, or that they want addition ; hut it is with 
glasses we look at the stars, and PU maintain you 
are a star of beauty that is the finest, brightest, and 
most glorious of all stars. [scons, filthy fellow ! 

Mar. Harriet, 1 shall certainly burst. Oh! uau- 

Ijove, What does sUe say to you, llarriet ? 

liar, SIk; says, sir, if she were a star, you would 
be sure of Inn- kindest inlluencc. [me? 

Love. How can 1 return tliis great honour you do 

Mar, Auli ! what an animal! what a wretch! 

Love, How vastly am 1 obliged to you for these 
kind sentiments ! 

Mar. I shall never be able to iiold it out unless 
you keep him at a greater distance. 

Love, \^List(inin(j,'\ I shall make them both keep 
their distance, madam. Harkee, you Mr. Spendall, 
why don’t you come and make this lady some ac- 
knowledgment for the great honour she does your 
father 1 

Fred, My father has indeed, madam, much rea- 
son to be vain of his choice. You will be doubtless 


a very great honour to our family. Notwithstand- 
ing which, I cannot dissemble my real sentiments so. 
far as to counterfeit any joy 1 shall have in the name 
of son-in-law ; nor can I help saying that, if it were 
in my power, I believe 1 should make no scruple of 
preventing the match. 

Mar, I believe it ; indeed, were they to ask the 
leave of their children, few parents would marry 
twice. 

Ij)ve. Why, you ill-bred blockhead, is that the 
compliment you make your mother-in-law ? 

Fred, Well, sir, since you will have me talk in 
another sfyh^ — sutier me, madam, to put myself in 
the place of my father ; ami believe me when I 
swear to you I never saw any one half so charming; 
that I can imagine no happiness equal to that of 
pleasing you ; that to be called your husband would 
he, to my ears, a title more blessed, more glorious, 
than that of the greatest of princes. The posst'ssioii 
of you is the most valuable gift in tlie power of 
fortune. That is the lovely mark to which all my 
ambition tends ; then; is nothing which I am not 
capable of undertaking to attain so great a blessing ; 
all (lillicuUies, when you are the prize in pursuit — 
l^oce. Hold, hold, sir ; softly, if you please, 

Fred. 1 am only saying a few civil things, sir, for 
you to this lady. • 

Love, Your hiimhh^ servant, sir ; I have a tongue 
to say civil things with myself. I have no need of 
such an interpreter as you are, sweet sir. 

Mar, ir your father could not spetik better for him- 
self than Ins son can for him, I am afraid he would 
meet with little success. 

Love. I don’t ask you, ladies, to drink any wino 
before supper, lost it should sj)()il your stomachs, 
Fred. 1 have takcji the liberty to order some 
sweetmeats, sir, and tokay, in the next room ; I 
hope the ladies will excuse what is wanting. 

Mrs, ir. There was no necessity for such a col- 
hition. 

Fred. [To Mariana.] Did you ever see, madam, 
so fine a brilliant as that on my father's finger? 

Mar. It seems, indeed, to he a very fine one. 

Fred. You cannot judge of it, madam, unless you 
W'crc to s(?e it nearer. If you will give me leave, 

, [Takes it off from his fathers finger^ and gives 
/o Mariana.] There is no seeing a jewel while 
it is on the finger. [one, 

Mrs. W, and Mar. It is really a prodigious line 
Fred, [Frercnting !Maiiiana, irho is going to return 
iV.] No, madam, it is already in the best hands. 
My father, madam, intends it as a present to you ; 
therefore I hope you will accept it. 

Love. Present ! 1 ! 

Fred. Is it not, sir, your request to this lady that 
she would wear this bauble for your sake ? 

[ To his sun.} Is the devil in you ? 

Fred. He makes signs to me that 1 would entreat 
you to accept it. 

Mar. I shall not, upon my word. 

Fred. He will not receive it again. 

Ijove. I shall run stark staring mad. 

Mar. 1 must insist on returning it. 

Fred. It would bo cruel in you to refuse him ; let 
me entreat you, madam, not to shock niy poor father 
to such a degree, I often. 

Mrs. W. It is ill-hrccding, child, to refuse so 
Love. Oh ! that the devil would but fly away with 
this fellow ! 

Fred. See, madam, what agonies he is in, lest you 
should return it. It is not my fault, dear sir ; 1 do 
all I can to prevail with— -hut' she is obstinate. Foi 
pity’s .sake, madam, keej) it. • 

Love. [To his son.] Infernal.vilJain ! ^ 
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Fred, My father will never forgive me, madam, 
unless I succeed ; on ray knees I entreat you. 

Love, The cut-throat ! 

Mrs, W, Daughter, I protest you make me ashamed 
of you; come, come, put up the ring, since Mr. 
Lovpgold is so uneasy about it. 

Mar, Your commands, madam, always determine 
me, and I shall refuse no longer. 

Love, I shall be undone ; I wish I was buried 
while I have one farthing left. 

SCENE VI.— To them^ James. 

Jos, Sir, there is a man at the door who desires 
to speak with you. 

J^ve, Tell him I am busy ; bid him come another 
time ; bid him leave his business with you. 

Jas, Must he leave the money he has brought 
with him, sir t 

Love^ No, no, stay ; tell him I come this instant. 
I ask pardon, ladies. I’ll wait on you again im- 
mediately. 

Fred, Will you please, ladies, to walk into the next 
room, and taste the collation I Avas meiitioningl 

Mar, I have cat too much fruit already this af- 
ternoon. 

Mrs. W, Really, sir, this is an unnecessary trouble ; 
but, since the tokay is jirovid^d, I Avill taste one 

Mar, I ’ll Avait on you, madam. [glass. 

SCENE VII. — Ehkderick, Mariana. 

Mar. That is a miglity pretty picture over the 
door, Harriet. Is it a family-piece, iny dear"? I 
think it has a great deal of you in it. Arc not you 
generally thought very like iti Heyday! Avhere is 
my mamma and your sister gone I 

Fred, They thought, madam, Ave might haAC 
some busuiess together, and so were Avilling to leaAC 
us alone. 

Mar, Did they so 1 but as we happen to have no 
business together we may as AV'ell folloAV them. 

Fred, When a lover has no other obstacles to sur- 
mount but those his mistress throws in his way, 
she is in the right not to become too easy a con- 
quest ; but, Avere you as kind as I (muld Avish, my 
father would still prove a stiflicieiit bar to our hap- 
piness ; therefore it is a double cruelty in you. 

Mar. Our happiin^ss! hoAv came your happiness 
and mine to depend so on one another, pray, when 
that of the mother and son-in-luAV are usually so 
very opposite 1 

Fred, This is keeping up tlic play behind the 
curtain. Your kindness to him comes from the 
same spring as your cruelty to me. 

Mar. Modest enough ! then, I suppose, you think 
both fictitious. 

Fred. Faith, to be sincere, I do without arro- 
gance, I think ; I have nothing in me so detestable 
as sliould make you deaf to all I say, or blind to all 
I sufler. This I am certain, there is nothing in him 
io charming as to captivate a Avoman of your sense 
in a moment. 

Mar. Yon are mistaken, sir; money, money, the 
most charming of all things ; money, Avhich Avill say 
more in one moment than the most elegant lover 
can in years. Perhaps you Avill say a man is not 
young; I answer he is rich. He is not genteel, 
handsome, witty, brave, good-humoured ; but he is 
rich, rich, rich, rich, rich ; that one Avord contradicts 
eATrything you can say against him; and if you 
were to praise a person for a Avhole hour, and end 
with, “ But he is poor,” you overthroAV all you 
have said ; for it has long been an establisbed maxim 
that he who is rich can have no vice, and he that is 
poor can haVcf l<> virtue. 

% Fred, These principles are foreign to the real sen- 


timents of Mariana’s heart. 1 vow, did you hut 
know how ill a counterfeit you are, how awkwardly 
ill-nature sits upon you, you'd never Avear it. There 
is not one so abandoned but that she can affect 
what is amiable better than you can what is odious. 
Nature has painted iii you the complexion of virtue 
in such lively colours, that nothing but Avhat is 
lovely can suit you, or appear your own. 

SCENE VIII. — Mariana, Frederick, Harriet. 

Har, I left your mamma, Mariana, with Mr. Cler- 
mont, Avho is shoAving her some pictures in the gal- 
lery. Well, have you told hiinl 

Mar, Told him Avhatl 

Har, Why, Avhat you told me this afternoon; that 
you loveil him. 

Mar, I tell you I loved him! — Oh ! barbarous 
falsehood ! 

Fred, Did you! could you say sol Oh! repeat it 
to my fac(?, and make me blessed to that degree. 

liar. Repeat it to him, can’t youl How can you 
be so ill-natured to conceal anything from another 
Avhich would make him hapj)y to know 1 

Mar, The lie would choke me, Avere I to say so. 

Har, Indeed, my dear, you have said you hated 
him so often that you need noffear that. But, if 
she Avill not discover it to you herself, take my word 
for it, brother, she is your oAvn Avithout any jxjssihi- 
lity of losing. She is full as fond of you as you are 
of her. I hate this peevish, foolish coyness in avo- 
men, Avho Avill suffer a Avorthy lover to languish ami 
despair, when they need only put themselves to llio 
pain of telling truth to make them <*a8y. 

Mar, Give mo leave to tell you. Miss Harriet, this 
is a treatment I did not expect from you, especially 
in your own house, madam. I did not imagine 1 
was invited hither to be betrayed, and that you hud 
eutt?rcd into a plot Avith your brother against iny 
reputation. 

Har, We form a plot against your rcj)utation ! I 
Avish you could see, my dear, how prettily these airs 
become you. Take my Avord for it, you would have 
n« reason to be in love Avith your fancy. 

Mar, I should indeed huA'O no reason to ho in love 
with iny fancy if it were fixed Avhere you have insi- 
nuated it to be placed. 

Har, If you hav'c any reason, madam, to he 
ashamed of your choice, it is from denying it. My 
brother is every way worthy of you, madam ; and giAc 
me leave to tell you, if I can prevent it, you shall 
not render him as ridiculous to the town as you have 
some other of your admirers. 

Fred, Dear Harriet, carry it no further ; you Avill 
ruin me for ever Avith her. 

Har, AAvay! you do not knoAv the sex. Her 
vanity Avill make you play tin* fool ” till she despises 
you, and then contempt will destroy her affection for 
you — It is a part she has often played.” 

Mar, I am obliged to you, lioAveA'er, madam, for 
the lesson you have given me, hoAv far I may dejiend 
on a woman’s friendship. It Avill be my OAVii fault 
if ever I am deceived hereafter. 

Har, My friendship, madam, naturally cools Avheii 
I discover its objectless Avorthy than I imagined her. 
I can never have any violent esteem for one who 
would make herself unhappy to make the person 
who dotes on her more so ; the ridiculous custom of 
the world is a poor excuse for such a behaviour. 
And, in my opinion, the coquette, who sacrifices the 
ease and reputation of as many as she is able to an 
ill-natured vanity, is a more odious, I am sure she is 
a more pernicious creature, than the wretch whom 
fondness betrays to make her lover liappy at the ex- 
pense of her own reputation. 
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SCENE IX. — To themt Mrs. Wisely, Clermont. 

Mrs. W. Upon my word, sir, you have a most 
excellent taste for pictuics. 

Mar, I can bear tliis no longer : if you have been 
base enough to have given up all friendship and 
honour, good breeding should have restrained you 
from using me after this inhuman, cruel, barbarous 
manner. 

Mrs. W, Bless me ! cliild, what’s the matter! 

liar. Let me entreat you, Mariana, not to expose 
yourself ; you have nothing to complain of on his 
side ; and therefore pray let the whole be a secret. 

Mar, A secret! no, madam. The wliole world 
shall know how I have been treated. I thank Hea- 
ven I have it in my power to be revenged on you ; 
arnl if I am not revenged on you — 

Fred. See, sister, was I not in the right! Did 1 
not tell you you would ruin me II and now you have 
dune it. 

liar. Courage ! all will go well yet. You must 
not be frightened at a few storms. These arc only 
blasts that carry a lover to his harbour. 

SCENE X. — To thoUf Lovegold. 

Love, I ask your jUirdon ; I have despatched my 
business with all possible, haste. 

Mj's. if. I did not expect, Mr. Lovegold, when 
we were invited hither, that your children intended 
to aliront us. 

Love. Has any one affronted you, madam! 

Mrs. W, Your children, sir, have used my poor 
girl so ill, that they have brought tears into her eyes. 
I can assure you we are not used to be treated in 
this manner. My daugliter is of us good a family — 

Love, Out of my sight, audacious, vile wretches ! 
and let me never see you again. 

Fred, Sir, I — 

Love. 1 won’t hear a w’ord, and I wish I may never 
hear you more. AV"as ever such impudence, to dare, 
after what I have told you — 

Jlar. Come, brother ; perhaps I may give you 
some comfort, 

Ft'(‘d, I fear you have destroyed it for ever. 
SCLXE XL — Lovegolu, Mrs. Wisely, Mariana, 
Clkumont. 

Love. How shall I make you amends for the rude- 
ness you liave suffered! Poor, pretty creature! had 
they stolen my purse, I would almost as soon have 
pardoned thorn. 

Mrs, IK. The age is come to a fine pass, indeed, if 
children are to control the wills of their parents. If 
I would liave consented to a second match, I w'ould 
have been glad to have semi a child of mine oppose it. 

I.ove, Let us be married immediately, my dear; 
and if after that they ever dare to offend you, they 
shall stay no longer under my roof. 

Mrs. IK. Lookee, Mariana; 1 know your consent 
will appear a little sudden, and not altogether con- 
lorin to those nice rules of decorum of w hich I have 
been all my life so strict an observer : hut this is so 
prudent a match, that the ivorld wall he apt to give 
you a dispensation. When women seem too forward 
to run away with idle young fellows, the world is, as 
it ought to be, very severe on them ; but when tliey 
only consult their interest in their consent, though 
It be never so quickly given, we say, La ! who sus- 
pected it ! it was mighty privately carried on. 

Mar. I resign myself entirely over to your will, 
madam, and am at your disposal. 

Mrs, IK, Mr. Lovegold, my daughter is a little 
ahy on this occasion ; you know your courtship has 
not been of any long date ; but she has considered 
your great merit, and I believe I may venture to give 
you her consent. 


Lovts. And shall 1 1 hey ! I begin to find myself 
the happiest man upon earth. Od! madam, you 
shall be a grandmother within these ten mouths. I 
am a very young fellow. 

Mar, If you were five years younger I should 
utterly detest you. 

Love. The very creature she was described to be. 
No one, sure, ever so luckily found a mass of trea- 
sure as I have. My pretty sweet, if you will walk 
a few minutes in the garden 1 will wait on you ; I 
must give some necessary orders to my clerk. 

Mrs, IK. We shall expect you with impatience. 

SCENE XII. — Lovegold, Clermont. 

Love. Clermont, come hither: you see the dis- 
order my house is likely to be iu this evening. I 
must trust everything to your care. See that matters 
be managed with as small expense as possible. My 
extravagant son has sent for fruit, sweetmeats, and 
tokuy. Take care what is not eat or drank be re- 
turned to the tradespeople. If you can save a bottb! 
of the wdne, let that be sent back too, and put up 
what is left ; if part of a bottle, in a pint : that I 
will keep for my own drinking when I am sick. Be 
sure that the servants of ray guests be not asked to 
come farther than the hall for fear some of mine 
should ask them to eat? 1 trust everything to you. 

Clet'. I shall take all the care T)ossible, sir. But 
there is one thing in this entertainment of yours 
which gives me inexpressible ])ain. 

Love. What is that, prithee ! 

Cler, That is the cause of it. Give me leave, sir, 
to be free on this occasion. I am sorry a man of 
your years and prudence should he prevailed on to 
so indiscreet an action as 1 fear this marriage will 
be called. 

Love, I know she has not (luitc so great a fortune 
as 1 might expect. 

CUr, Has she any fortune, sir! 

Lore. Oh ! yes, yes, 1 have been very well assured 
that her mother is in very good circumstances ; and 
you know she is her only dsnighter. Besides, she 
has several qualities which will save a fortune ; and 
a penny saved is a penny got. Since I find I have 
great occasion for a wife, I might have searched all 
over this town and not have got one cheaper. 

Cler. Sure, you are in a dream, sir ; she s:ive a 
fortune ! 

Love. In the article of a table at least two hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Cler. Sure, sir, you do not know — 

Love. In clothes two hundred more. 

Cler. There is not, sir, in the w'hole towTi — 

Love, In jewels, one hundred ; play, rive hun- 
dred ; these have been all proved to me ; besides all 
that iier mother is worth. In short, I have made a 
very prudent choice. 

Cler, Do but hear me, sir. 

Love. Take a particular care of the riiinily, my 
good boy. Pray, let there be notlung wasted. 

SCENE XIIL — Clermont, ahme. 

How vainly do wc spend our breath while passion 
shuts the cars of those we talk to ! I thought it im- 
possible for anything to have surmounted his avarice, 
but I find there is "one little passion which reigns 
triumphant in every mind it creeps into ; and 
whether a man be covetous, proud, or cow'ardly, 
it is in the power of woman to make him liberal, 
humble, and brave. Sure this young lady w ill not 
let her fury carry her into the arms tif a wretch she 
despises ; Init, as she is a coquette, there is no 
answering for any of her actions. I mil hasten to 
acquaint Frederick with what I have heard. Poor^ 
man! how little satisfaction he finds in his misirusj 
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compared to what I meet in Harriet I Love to him 
is misery; to me perfect happiness. Women are 
always one or the other ; they are never iuditferent. 
Whoever takes for better and for worse [curse. 
Meets with the greatest blessing or the greatest 

ACT IV. — SCENE I. — A hall in Lovegold’j 
house, — Frederick, Ramilie. 

Fred. How ! Lappet my enemy ! and can she 
attempt to forward Mariana’s marriage with my 
father t 

Ram, Sir, upon my honour it is true. She told 
it me in the highest confidence — a trust, sir, w’hudi 
nothing but the inviolable friendship 1 have for you 
could have prevailed with me to have broken, 

Fred. Sir, I am your most humble servant; I am 
infinitely obliged to your friendship. 

Ra7n. Oh! sir; but really I did wdtlistund pretty 
considerable offers ; for, Avould you think it, sirt the 
jade- had the im])udeu(‘e to attempt to engage me too 
in the affair. 1 believe, sir, you would liave been 
pleased to have beard the answer I gave her. M.a- 
dam, says I, do you think, if I had no more honour, 

I should have no greater regard to my interest. It 
is my interest, madam, says 1, to be honest ; for my 
master is a man of that generosity, that liberality, 
that bounty, that I am sure Ik* will never siilfer any 
ejervaiit of his to he a loser hy being true to him. 
No, no, says I; let him alone foi; rewarding a ser- 
vant when he is but once assured of his lidejity. 

Fred. No demands now, Ramilie ; I shall liud a 
time to row'fird you. 

Ram, That W'as what I told her, sir. Ho you 
think, says I, this old rascal (1 ask your pardon, 
sir), that this Hunks, rny master’s father, will live 
for over t — and then, says I, do you think my master 
will not remember his old friends 1 

Fred, Well, hut, dear sir, let us have no more of 
your rhetoric— go and fetch Lappet hither. I’ll try 
if I can’t bring her over. 

Ram, Bring her over! a fig for her, sir! I have 
a plot worth fifty of yours. I’ll blow' her up with 
your father. I’ll make him believe just the contrary 
of every word slie has told him. 

Fred, Can you do that I 

Ram, Never fear it, sir ; I’ll w'arrant my lies keep 
even pace with hers. Bui, sir, 1 have another plot; 

I don’t questioii but before you sleep 1 shall put 
jou in possession of some tliousauds of your fatlnrr’s 
money, 

Fred, Ho has done all in his power to provoke 
me to it; but I am afraid that w'ill be carrying the 
jest too far. 

Ram. Sir, I will undertake to make it out that 
robbing him is a downright meritorious act. Be- 
sides, sir, if you have any (pialms of eoiiscieiiee, yon 
may return it him again, \oijr having ])o.ssession 
of it will bring him to any terms. 

Fred. Well, well. I believe there is little danger 
of thy stealing anything from him. So about The 
first affair. It is that only W'liicli causes iny pia*- 
sent pain.^ ffricwl. 

Ram. Fear nothing, sir, whilst Ramilie is your 
SCENE II. — Fiiedeiuck, Cleumont. 

Fred. If impudence can give a title to success, 1 
am sure thou hast a good one. 

Cler. Oh! Irederick, 1 have been looking for you 
all over the house. I have news for you, wdiich 
will give me pain to discover, though it is necessary 
you should know it. In short, 3Iariaiia has deter- 
mined to marry your father this evening. 

Fred, Oh, Clermont! is it possible 1 cursed 

•be the polUks of my sister ; she is the innocent oc- 


casion of this. And can Mariana ^rom a pique to her 
throw herself away 1 Hear Clermont, give me some 
advice ; think on some method by which I may pre- 
vent, at least defer, this match ; for that moment 
which gives her to my father will strike a thousand 
daggers in my heart. 

Cler. Would I could advise you: hut here comes 
one who is more likely to invent some means for 
your deliverance. 

Fred. Ha! Lappet! 

SCENE III. — Lappet, Frederick, Clermont. 

Lap. Heyday! Mr. Frederick, you stand with 
your arms across, and look as melancholy as if there 
was a funeral going on in the house, instead of a 
wedding. 

Fred. This wedding, madam, will prove the oe- 
easioii of my funeral ; 1 am obliged to you for being 
iusti’umeutal to it. 

Lap. Why, truly, if yon consider the case rightly, 

I think you are. It will be much 4ore to your 
interest to — 

Fred. Mistress, undo immediately what you liave 
done; prevent this match which you have for- 
warded, or by all the devils which inhabit that heart 
of yours — " [kill me t 

Lap. For Heaven's sake, sir, you do not iiiteu' . to 

Fred. What could drive your vilhmy to attempt 
to rob me of the woniau 1 dote ou more than life I 
What could urge thee, when I trusted thee with my 
passion, wluni I have paid the most extravagant 
usury for money to bribe thee to be my friend, what 
could sway thee to betray me t 

Lap. As I hope to lx* saved, sir, whatever 1 liave 
done was iiitendeil for your service, 

Fred. It is in vain to deny it; I know thou lae-t 
used thy utmost art to persuade my father into tliis 
match. 

Lap, If I <Ud, sir, it was all with a view towards 
your interest ; if 1 have done anything to prevent 
your having her, it was because 1 llumght jou would 
do better v\ ithoiit lK*r. 

Fred. Wonld’st thou, to save my life, tear out my 
heart ? And dost thou, like an impudent iiupiisitor, 
while thou art destroying me, assert it is for my 
own sake i 

Lap. Be hut appeased, sir, and let me recover out 
of this terrible fright you have [lut me into, and I 
will engage to make yon easy yi’t. 

Clvr. Hear Frederick, adjourn your anger for a 
while at least ; I am sure Mrs. Lapjiet is not your 
enemy in her heart ; and whatever she lias done, if 
it has not been for your sake, this I dare c.ontideutiy 
artirin, it has been for her own. And I have so good 
an opinion of her, that, the? moment you sliow her it 
will be more her interest to serve you than to op- 
pose you, you may he secun; of her friendship. 

Ft'ed. But has she not already earried it hey(oid 
retrieval t 

Lap. Alas ! sir, 1 never did auytliing yet so el- 
fectually, but that I have been capable t)f undoing 
it; nor have I ever said anything so positively, hot 
that I have been able as posiliM'ly to unsay it again. 
As for truth, I have iieghmted it so long, that 1 ofK’o 
torget which side of the (juestion it is of. Besitles, 

I look on it to be so vi;ry insignificant towanls suc- 
cess, that I am iiuiitferent whether it is for me or 
against me. 

Fred. L(!t mo entreat you, dear madam, to lose no 
time ill informing us of y()nr many excellent qua- 
lities, but consider how very precious our time 
since the marriage is intended tliis very evening* 

Lap. That cannot be. 

Cler, My own ears were witnesses to her cousent. 
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top. That indeed may be — hut for the marriage 
it cannot be, nor it shall not be, 

Fred, How ! liow will you prevent it ? 

Jmju By an infallible rule I have. But, sir, Mr. 
Clermont was mentioning a certain little word called 
interest, just now. 1 should not repeat it to you, sir, 
out that really one goes about a thing with so niiich 
a better will, and one has so much belter luck in it 
too, when one has got some little matter by it. 

Fred. Here, take all the money I have in my 
pocket, and on my marriage with Mariana thou 
shalt have fifty more. 

Lap, That is enough, sir ; if they were half mar- 
ried already 1 would nnmarry them again. J am 
impatient till I am about it. Oh! there is nothing 
like gold to quicken a woman’s capacity. 

SCENE IV. — Fredeuick, Clermont. 

Fred, Dost thou think I may place any confidence 
in what thi^woman says 1 

Clcr. Fal^! I think so, I have told you how 
dexterously slio managed my affairs. I have seen 
such proofs of her cajiucity, tliat I am much easier 
on your account than I was. 

Fred, My own hgart is something lighter too. 
Oh, Clermont! how dearly do we buy all the joys 
whicli wc receive from women ! 

Clcr. A coquette’s lover generally p;iys very se- 
verely imhu'd. His game is sure to lead him along 
chase, and if he catches her at last she is hardly 
worth carrying home — You will excuse me, 

Fred. It does not affect me ; for what appears a 
coquette in Marituia, is rather the effects of spright- 
linesa and youth than any fixed habit of mind ; she 
has good sense and good nature at the bottom. 

Cler, If she has good nature, it is at the bottom 
indeed ; for 1 tliink slie has never discovered any to 
yon. 

Fred, Women of her beauty and merit liave sneh 
a variety admirers, that th<‘y are shocked to think 
of giving up all the rest by tixi ng on one. Besides, 
so many pretty gentlemen are eoutiuuallv attending 
them, ami whispt’ring soft things in their ears, who 
think all tlieir services well repaid by a curtsy or a 
sniiJe, that they are startled, and think a lover a most 
unreasonable creature who can imagine he merits 
their whole person. 

('Icr. Tliey are of all people my aversion ; they 
arc a sort of spanieN, who, though they ha%e no 
ehance of running down the. hare themselves, often 
spoil tlie chase. 1 have known one of these fel- 
low’s pursue half the line women in town, without 
any other design than of enjoying tliein all in the 
anus of a strumpet. It is pleasant enough to see 
llieni walehing the eyes of a woman of (juality half 
an hour to get uu opportunity of making a bow to 
her. 

Fred, Which she ofb'n returns with a smile, or 
soiiK? other extraordinary mark of ritleeti*)U. from 
a eharitahle d(*sign of gi\ing pain to her real admirer, 
who, tl\ongh he i‘au*t ho jealous of the animal, is 
<’oucerued to see her condescend to lake notice of 
liim. 

SCENE V. — Harriet, Frederick, Clermont. 

JLir. I suppose, brother, you have heard of my 
good fatlier’s economy, that he has resolved to join 
two eut(‘rtainment3 in one, and prevent giving au 
i* X t raord i n a ry w’e d d ing- su p. po r . 

I* red. Yes, I Inive heard it and I hope have 

taken measures to prevent it. 

liar, AVhy, <lid you believe it then? 

Fred, I think I liad no longer room to doubt. 

liar, 1 w’onld not believe it if I were to sec them 
lu bed t Of ether. 


Fred, Heaven forbi<l it! 

Har. So say I too. Heaven forbid 1 should have 
such a mother-in-law! But I think, if she were wed- 
ded into any other family, you would have no rea- 
son to lament the loss of so constant a mistress. 

Fred, Dear Harriet, indulge my weakness. 

Har, I will indidgo your weakness with all my 
heart, but the men ought not ; for they are such 
lovers as you, who spoil the women. Come, if 
you will bring Mr. Clermont into my apartment, I’ll 
giv<! you a dish of tea, and you shall have some sal 
vedatile in it, though you have no real cause for ahy 
depression of your spirit; for I dare swear your 
mistress is very safe. And I am sure, if she w'ere 
to be lost in the manner you apprehend, she would 
be the best loss you ever had in your life. 

Clcr, Oh, Frederick! if your mistress were but 
equal to your sister, you might be well called the 
happiest of mankind. [Exi U7iU 

SCENE VI. — Mariana, Lappet. 

Lap, Ha, ha, ha! and so you have persuaded the 
old lady that you really intend to have him. 

Mar, I tell you I do really intend to have him. 

Lap, Have him! ha, ha, ha! For w'hat do you 
intend to have him ? [marry him 1 

Mar, Have I not told yoa already that I will 

Lap, Indeed, you will not. 

Mar, How, Mrs. Impertinence! has your mis- 
tress told you bo 1 and did she send you hither to 
persuade me against the match ? 

Lap, What should you marry him fort As for 
his riches, you might as w’oll think of going hungry 
to a fine entertainment, where you are sure of not 
being sutfered to eat. The very income of your own 
fortune ivill be more than he w ill allow' you. Adieu 
fine clothes, operas, plays, assemblies ; adieu dear 
quadrille I And to what liavc you sacrificed all these? 
Not to a husband — t\)r whatever you make of 
him, you will never make a husband of him, l*m 
sure. 

Mar, This is a Uherty, madam, I shall not allow 
you ; if you intend to stay in tliis bouse you must 
leave oil* these pretty airs you have lately given your- 
self. Kemember you are a servant here, and not 
the mistress, as you have been sufiered to affect. 

Lap, You may lay aside your airs too, good ma- 
dam, if yon come to that ; for 1 shall n«>t desire to 
slay in tiiis house when you are the mistress of it. 

Mar. It will bo prudent in you not to put on 
your usual insolence to me; for, if you do, jour 
master shall punish yon for it. 

I,ap. I have one comfort, he will not he able to 
punish me half so much as he will you. The worst 
he can do to me is to turn me out of the house— 
but you lie can keep in it. Wife to an old fellow! 
faugii ! 

Mar, If miss Hairiet sent you on this errand 
you may return, ami tell her her wit is shallower 
Ihaii I iinaginetl it ; and sinee she has no more ex- 
perience, 1 believe I shall send my daughter-in-law 
to school again. \^ExiU 

Lap, Hum! you will have a schoolmaster at 
home. I begin* to doubt whetln'r this sweet-tem- 
pered creature w ill not marry in spite at last. I have 
one project more to prevent lier, and that I will 
about instantly. 

SCEN E VII.— The (jarden,^Lo\v,QOVDf 
Mks. Wisely. 

Lore. I cannot be easy. I must settle something 

upon her. .... 

Mrs. If'". Believe me, Mr. Lovegold,^t is unneces- 
sary ; when you die you will leave your wife verv 
well provided for. 
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Love, Indeed , I have known several lawsuits 
happen on these accounts ; and sometimes the whole 
has been thrown away in disputing to which party 
it belonged. I shall not sleep in my grave while a 
set of villanous lawyers are dividing the little money 
I have among them. 

Mrs, tv, I know this old fool is fond enough now 
to come to any terms ; but it is ill trusting him : vio- 
lent passions can never last long at his years. {^Asidc, 
Love, What are you considering t 
Mrs, tv, Mr. Lovegold, I am sure, knows the 
world too well to have the worse o])inion of any 
woman from her prudence : therefore I must tell 
you, this delay of the match does not at all please 
me. It seems to argue your inclinations abated, and 
80 it is better to let the treaty end here. My daugh- 
ter has a very good otfer now, which were sheio re- 
fuse on your account, she would make a very ridicu- 
lous figure in the world after you had left her. 

Love. Alas! madam, I love her better than any- 
thing almost upon the face of the earth ; this delay 
is to secure her a good jointure : I am not worth the 
money the world says ; I am not indeed. 

Mrs. W. Well, sir, then there can be no harm, for 
the satisfaction of both her mind and mine, in your 
signing a small contract, which can be prepared imme- 
Love, What signifies signiilg, madam ! [diately. 
Mrs. W. I see, sir, you don’t care for it. So 
there is no harm done ; and really this other is so 
very advantageous an ofi’er, that I don’t know 
whether I shall not he blamed for refusing him on 
any account. [have me signt 

Lov. Nay, but be not in haste ; what would you 
Mrs, tv. Only to perform your promise of mar- 
riage. [and mine shall look over it. 

Love, Well, well, let your lawyer draw it up then, 
Mrs, W, I believe my lawyer is in the house; 
rU go to him, and get it done instantly ; and then 
we will give this gentleman a final answer, 1 assure 
you he is a very advantageous ofi’er. [Exit, 

Love, As I intend to marry this girl, there can be 
no harm in signing the contract ; her lawyer draws it 
up, so 1 shall be at no expense ; for I can get mine 
to look it over for nothing. I should have done very 
wisely indeed to have entitled her to a third of my 
fortune — whereas I will not make her jointure above 
a tenth. I protest it is with some difficulty that I 
have prevailed with myself to put off the match. I 
am more in love, I find, than 1 suspected. 

SCENE YIII. — Lavpet, Lovegold. 

Lap. Oh ! unhappy, miserable creature that I am! 
What shall I do 1 — whither shall I go 1 
Love, What’s the matter, Lappet I 
Lap, To have been innocently assisting in betray- 
ing so good a man ! so good a master ! so good a 
Love. Lappet, 1 say ! [friend ! 

iMp. I shall never forgive myself ; I shall never 

outlive it ; I shall ne^er eat, drink, sleep 

[Rum agaimt him. 
Love. One ■would think you were walking in your 
sleep now. What can be the meaning of thisi 
Lap. Oh, sir! — yon are undone, sir; and I am 
undone. [Have I lost anything 1 

Love. How! — what! — has any one robbed met 
Lap, No, sir ; but you have got something. 

Love, Whatt whatt 
Lap* A wife, sir. 

Love. No, I have not yet. But why 

Lap, How, sir I are you not married t 
Love, No. [come out of your mouth. 

Lap, That is the happiest word I ever heard 
Love, I have, for some particular reasons, put off 
^the match for a few days. 


Lap. Yes, sir; and, for some particular reasons, 
you shall put otf the match for a few years. 

Love. What do you say t 

Lap, Oh, sir! this affair has almost determined 
me never to engage in matrimonial matters again. 
I lia\e been finely deceived in this lady, 1 told you, 
sir, she had an estate in a certain country ; but I find 
it is all a cheat, sir. The devil of any estate has she. 

Jjove, How! not any estate at all I How can she 
live, theni [people in this town live. 

Lap. Nay, sir, Heaven knows how half the 

Love. However, it is an excellent good quality in 
a woman to be able to live without an estate. She 
that can make something out of nothing will make a 
little go a great way. 1 am sorry she has no fortune ; 
but, considering all her saving qualities, Lappet — - — 

Lap. All an imposition, sir. She is the most ex- 
travagant wretch up earth. 

Love. How! how! Extravagant 1 [gance itself. 

Ltrp. I tell you, sir, she is downright extrava- 

Love. Can it be possible, after wlia||tf|^u told me ? 

Lap, Alas, sir ! that was only a cloiffthrown over 
her real inclinations. [in her I 

Love, How was it possible for you to be so deceived 

Lap. Alas, sir! she >vould have deceived any one. 
upon earth, even you yourst^f : for, sir, during a 
whole fortnight since you have been in love with 
her, she has made it her whole business to conceUt 
her extravagance, and appear thrifty. 

Love. That is a good sign, though — Lappet, let me 
tell you, that is a good sign. Right habits, as well 
as wrong, are got by affecting tliern. And she wlio 
could be thrifty a whole fortnight gives lively hopes 
that she may be brought to be so as long ixa she lives. 

Lap, She loves play to distraction, it is the only 
visible way in the world she has of living. 

Love, She must win, then, Lappet; and plaj, 
when people play (he best of the game, is no such 
very bad thing. Besides, as she plays only to sup- 
port herself, w'hen she can be supported without it 
she may leave it off. 

Lap. To support her extravagance, in dress par- 
ticularly. Why, don’t you see, sir, she is ilresscil 
out to-day like a princess 1 

Love. It may be an efl’ect of prudence in a youii' 
woman to dress, in order to get a husband. And, 
as that is apparently her nioti>c, wlien she is mar- 
ried that motive ceases ; and, to say the truth, she is 
in discourse a very prudent young woman. 

JMp. Think of her extravagance. 

Love, A woman of the greatest modesty ! 

JUip. And extravagance. 

Love. She has really a very fine set of teeth. 

Lap. She will have all the teeth out of your hc;wl. 

Love, I never saw finer eyes. 

Lap. She will eat you out of house and home. 

Love, Charming hair. 

Lap. She will ruin you. 

Lave. Sweet kissing lips, swelling breasts, and t!ie 
finest shape that ever w’as embraced. 

[Catching Lavpet in his arms. 

Lap, Oh, sir! I am not the lady. — Was ever sucli 
an old goat! — Well, sir, I see you are (leteriniued 
on the match ; and so I desire you would pay me 
my wages. I cannot boar to see the ruin of a family 
in which I havo lived so long that I have eojitraclcd 
as great a friendship for it as if it was my own : 1 can t 
bear to see waste, riot, and extravagance ; to see all 
the wealth a poor, honest, industrious gentleman 
has been raising all his lifetime squandered away 
in a year or two in feasts, balls, music, cards, clothes, 
jewels. It would break my heart to see my 
old master eat out by a set of singers, fiddlers, mil* 
liners, mantua-makera, mercers, toymen, jewellers, 
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fops, cheats, rakes. To see his guineas fly about 
like dust ; all his ready money paid in one morning 
to one tradesman ; his whole stock in the funds 
spent in one half-year ; all his land swallowed do^vn 
in another ; all his old gold — nay, the ^ery plate 
wiiich he has had in his family time out of mind — 
which has descended from fatlier to son ever since 
the flood — to see even that disposed of. What will 
they have next, I wonder, when they have liad all 
that he is worth in the world, and left the poor old 
man without anything to furnish his old age with 
the necessaries of life — will they be contented then, 
or will they tear out his bowels, and eat them too t 
[Both hurst into tears."] The laws are cruel to put 
it in the power of a wife to ruin her husband in this 
manner. And will any one tell me that such a woman 
as this is handsome! AVliat area pair. of shining 
eyes, when they must be bought with the loss of ail 
One's shining gold 1 

Jjove. QJ^ my poor old gold. 

Lap, F^Bips she has a line set of teeth. 

Ijove, My poor plate, that I have hoarded with so 
much care I [shape. 

IjOp. Or ril grant slie may have a moat beautiful 
Jjooe, My dear land and tenements. 

/^ajo. What are file roses on licr cheeks, or lilies 
in her neck ! [and a half per cent. 

Love, My poor India bonds, bearing at least three 
Ijip, A flue excuse, imleed, when a man is ruined 
by his wife, to tell us he has rnamed a beauty ! 
SCENE IX. — Lawyer, Lovegold, Lappet. 
Laio, Sir, the contract is ready; my client has 
sent for the counsel on the other aid**, and he is now 
below examining it. 

Love. Get you out of my doors, you villain, you 
and your client too ; I ’ll contract you, with a pox. 
Laxc. Iloy-day! sure you are non compos mentis! 
Love, No, sirrah, I had like to have been non 
compos mentis; but I have liad the good luck to 
escape it. Go and tell your client I have discovered 
her : hid her take her advantageous ofler ; for I shall 
sign no contracts, [in my whole course of practice. 
Law, This is the strangest thing I have met with 
f.ove. I am very much obliged to you. Lappet; 
indeed, I am very mucli obliged to you. 

La;?. I am sure, sir, I have a very great satisfac- 
tion in serving you, and I hojie you will consider of 
that little affair that 1 mentioned to you to-day 
about my lawsuit. 

Love, I am very much obligee! to you. 

Lap, I hop.*, sir, you won’t suffer me to he ruined 
when I have preserved you from it. 

lA)ve. Hey! [Appearing dmf. 

Lap, You knoAv, sir, that in Westminster-hall 
money and right arc lUways on the same side. 

Love, Ay'j so they are ; very true ; so they' are ; 
and therefore, no one can take too much care of his 
money. [me an infinite service. 

Lap. The smallest matter of money, sir, would do 
Love, Hey I what ! [a great kindness. 

Lap. A small matter of money, sir, would do me 
JjOVfi, Olio ! I liave a very great kindness for you; 
indeed, I have a very great kindness for you. 

Lap. Pox take your kindness I I’m only losing 
time : there’s nothing to be got out nf him. So I’ll 
even to Frederick, and sec what the report of my 
success will do there. Ah I would I were married 
to thee myself! 

Love, What a prodigious escape have I had! I 
cannot look at the ])recipice without being giddy. 
SCENE X. — IIamilik, Luvegoed. 

Love, Who is that ! Oh, is it you, sirrah t How 
dare you enter within these walls! 

Uani TruW sir, I can scarcely reconcile »t t 


myself ; I think, after what has happened, you have 
no great title to my friendship. But I don’t know 
how it is, sir, there ie something or other about you 
which strangely engages my aflections, and which, 
together with the friendship I have for your son, 
won’t let me suffer you to be imposed upon ; and tc 
prevent that, sir, is the whole and sole occasion of 
my coming within your doors. Did not a certain 
lady, sir, called Mrs. Lappet, depart from you just 
Love, What if she did, sirrah! [now! ' 

Bam, Has she not, sir, been talking to you about 
a young lady whose name is Mariana ! 

Love, Well, and what then ! 

Ram. Why, then, sir, every single syllable she has 
told you has been neither more nor less than a most 
confounded lie ; as is, indeed, every word she says : 
fui|^ don’t believe, upon a modest calculation, she 
lias told six truths since she has been in the house. 
She is made up of lies : her father was an attorney, 
and her mother was chambermaid to a maid of 
honour. The first word she spoke was a lie, and so 
will be the last. I know she has pretended a great 
affection for you, that’s one lie ; and everything she 
has said of Mariana is another. 

Love, Howl how! are you sure of this! 

Ram, Why, sir, she and I laid the plot together ; 
that one time, indeed, I myself was forced to deviate 
a little from the truth ; but it was with a good 
design : the jade pretended to me that it was out of 
friendsliip to my master ; that it was because she 
thought such a match would not be at all to his in- 
terest; but alas! sir, I know her friendship begins 
and ends at home, and that she has friendship for no 
person living but herself. Why, sir, do but look at 
Mariana, sir, and see whether jou can think her such 
a sort of woman as slie has described her to you. 

Ijove, Indeed, she has appeared to me always in a 
diflR^rent light. I do believe what you say. This 
jade has been bribed by my children to impose upon 
me. I forgive thee all that thou hast done for this 
one service. I will go deny all that I said to the 
lawyer, and put an end to everything this moment. 

1 knew it was impossible she could be such a sort of 
a woman. [Exit, 

Ram. And I will go find out my master, make 
him the happiest of mankind, s(;ueeAe his purse, and 
then get drunk ibr the honour of all party-coloured 
politicians. 

SCENE XI. — The hall. — Frederick, Lappet. 

Fred. Excellent Lappet! I shall never think I have 
sufficiently rewarded you for what you have done. 

Lap. 1 have only done half tlie business yet. I 
have, I believe, effectually broke off the match with 
your father. Now, sir, I shall make up the matter 
between you and her. [into guineas. 

Fred. Do but that, dear girl, and I’ll coin myself 
Lap. Keep yourself for your lady, sir; she will 
take all that sort of coin, I warrant her: as for me, 

I shall be much more easily contented. 

Fred. But what hopes canst thou have! for I, 
alas ! see none. 

Lap. Oh, sir! it is more easy to make half a 
dozen matches than to break one, and, to say the 
truth, it is an office I myself like better. There 
is something, methinks, so pretty in bringing young 
people together that are fond of one another. I pro- 
test, sir, you will be a mighty handsome couple. 
How fond will you be of a little girl the exact pic- 
ture of her mother ! and how fond will she be of a 
boy to put her in mind of his father ! [gination, 
Fred, Death ! you jade, you have fired my ima- 
Lap, But, metiiiiiks, I want to have the hurricane 
begin, hugely; I am surprised they are not al^- 
j gclhcr by the cars already! 
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SCENE XII. — Ravilib« Frederick, Lapprt. 

Bam, Oh! madam, I little expected to have found 
you and my master together, after what has hap- 
pened ; I did not think you had the assurance — 
Fred, Peace, Ramilie, all is well, and Lappet is 
the best friend I have in the world. 

Rani, Yes, sir, all is well, indeed — ^no thanks to 
her i happy is the master that has a good servant — 
a good servant is certainly the greatest treasure in 
this world. I have done your business for you, sir ; 
I have frustrated all she has been doing, denied all 
she has been telling him — in short, sir, 1 observed 
her ladyship in a long conference with the obi gen- 
tleman, mightily to your interest, as you may ima- 
gine, No sooner vvas she gone than 1 steps in and 
made the old gent’ email believe every single syUahle 
she had told him to be a most confoumlod lie ^nd 
away he is gone, fully determined to put an end to 
the affair. [ruined without reprieve. 

Lap, And sign the contract ; so now, sir, you are 
Fred, Death and damnation ! fool ! villain ! 

Ram, Hey-day! what is the meaning of this! 
— have I done anymore than you commanded mel 
Fred. Notliing but my cursed stars could have 
contrived so damned an accident. [happened. 

Ram, You cannot blame me, sir, whatever has 
Fred, I don’t blame you, sir, nor myself, nor any 
one : fortune has marked me out for misery. But I 
will be no longer idle ; since I am to be ruined I 
will meet my destruction. 

SCENE XIII. — Lappkt, Ramiue. 

[ TJiey etand some time silent^ looking at each other,^ 
Lap, I give you joy, sir, of the success of your 
negociation ; you have approved yourself a most able 
person, truly ; and I dare swear, when your skill is 
once known, will not want employment. 

Ram, Do not triumph, good Mrs. Lappet; a poli- 
tician may make a blunder; lam sure no one can 
avoid it that is employed with you, for you change 
sides so often that ’tis impossible to tell at any time 
which side you are on. 

Lap, And pray, sirrali, what was the occasion of 
your betraying me to your master, for he has told 
me ain 

Ram, Conscience, conscience, Mrs. Lappet, the 
great guide of all my actions ; I could not find in my 
heart to let him lose his mistress. 

Lap, Y’our master is very much obliged to you, 
indeed, to lose your own in order to pnjscrve his ; 
for henceforth I forbid all your addresses, I disown 
all obligations, I revoke all promises ; henceforth I 
would advise you never to open your lips to me, for 
if you do, it will be in vain; 1 shall he deaf to all 
your little, false, mean, treacherous, base insinuations. 
I would have you know, sir, a woman injured as I 
am never can nor ought to forgive. Never see my 
face again, [Exit, 

Ram, Huh ! now would some lovers think them- 
selves very unhappy ; but I, who have had exi)crienoe 
in the sex, am never frightened at the frowns of a 
mistress, nor ravished with her smiles; they both 
naturally succeed one another, and a woman, gene- 
rally, is as sure to perform what she threatens as she 
is what she promises. But now I’ll to my lurking- 
place. I’m sure tliis old rogue has money hid in 
the garden ; if I can bwt discover it, I sliall hand- 
somely quit all scores with the old gentleman, and 
make my master a sufficient return for the loss of his 
mistress. 

SCENE XIV. — Another — Frederick, 

Mrs. Wisely, Mariana. 

Fred, No, madam, I have no words to upbraid 
you W'lth nor i6iall 1 attempt it. 


Mrs. I think* sir, a respect to your father 
should keep you now within the rules of decency ; 
as for my daughter, after what has happened, I think 
she cannot expect it on any other account. 

Mar. Dear mamma, don’t be serious, when I dare 
say Mr. Freiierick is in jest. 

Fred. This exceeds all you have done : to insult 
the person you have made miserable is more cruel 
than having made him so. 

Mar. Come, come, you may not be so miserable 
as you expect. I know the word mother-in-law 
has a terrible sound, but perhaps 1 may make a 
better than you imagine. Believe me, you will see 
a change in this house which will not be disagreeable 
to a man of Mr. Frederick’s gay temper. 

Fred. All changes to me are henceforth equal. 
When Fo^’tune robbed me of you, she made her 
utmost effort ; I now despise all in her power. 

Mrs. IV, I must insist, sir, on your behaving in a 
different manner to my daughter. Th^^rld is apt 
to be censorious. Oh, heavens ! I sl^Aer at the 
apprehensions of having a reflect ion^ast on my 
family, which has hitherto past unblemished. 

Fred, I shall take care, madam, to shun any possi- 
bility of giving you such a fear : for from this night 
I never will behold those dear, niose fatal eyes again. 

Mar, Nay, that I am sure will cast a reflection 
on me. What a person will the world think me to 
be, when you could not live with me ! 

Fred, Live with you ! Oh, Mariana ! those words 
bring back a thousand tender ideas to my mind. 
Oh! had that been my blest fortune?! 

Mrs, W, Let me beg, sir, you would keep a 
greater distiince. Tin? young fellows of this age an? 
so rampant, that even degrees of kindred can’t re- 
strain them, 

Fred. Tliere arc yet no such degrees betwei^u 
Its. Oh, Mariana! while it is in your power, while 
the irrevocable wax remains uiistatnped, consider, 
and do not seal my ruin. 

Mrs. IV. Come with me, daughter ; you shall not 
stay a moment longer with him — a rude fellow. 

SCENE XV. — Ramilie, Fukdeuick. 

Ram. Follow me, sir ; follow me this instant. 

Fred, What’s the matter? [the business is done, 

Ram. Follow me, sir; we are in the right box; 

Fred. What done 1 

Ram. I have it under my arm, sir, — here it is ! 

Fred, VV'hall what? 

Ram. Your father’s soul, sir ; his money, 

Follow me, sir, this moment, before wc are overtaken. 

Fred, Hal this may preserve me yet, 

SCENE XVI. 

(in the utmost distraction,) Thieves ! thieves ! 
assassination! murder! 1 am undone! all my money 
is gone! Who is the thief! where is the villain? where 
shall I find him ? Give me rny money again, villain. 
[Catching himself by the nrw.j 1 am distracted! 1 
know not where 1 arn, nor what I am, nor what 1 do. 
Oh! my money, my money! lla! what say you? 
Alack-a-day! here is no one. The villain must 
have watched his time carefully ; he must have done 
it while I was signing that d— ned contract. I will 
go to a justice, and have all my house put to their 
oaths, my servants, iny children, my mistress, uml 
myself too ; all the people in tlie house, and in the 
street, and in the town : I will have them all exe- 
cuted ; 1 will hang all the worhl ; and if I don't 
find my money I will hang myself afterwards, 

ACT V.— SCENE l,-^TheHall, Several Servants. 

Jas, There will he rare doings now; madams 
uu excellent woman, faith I Things won't go as they 
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have done ; she has ordered something like a supper; 
here will be victuals enough for the whole town. 

77io. JShe *8 a sweet-humoured lady, I can tell 
you that 1 have had a very good place on’t with 
her. you will have no more use for locks and keys 
in this house now. 

Jas, This is the luckiest day I ever saw ; as soon 
as supper is over I will got drunk to her good health, 

J am resolved ; and that more than ever 1 could 
have done before. 

77/0. You shan’t want liquor, for here are ten 
hogsheads of strong beer coming in. 

^ Jas, Bless lier heart ! good lady ! 1 wish she had a 
better bridegroom. 

77/0. Ah! never mind that, he has a good purse; 
and for other things let her alone, master James. 

ffV/e. Thomas, you must go to Mr. Mixture’s tlie 
wine-merchant, and order him to send in twelve 
dozen of hj|,b cst champagne, twelve dozen of bur- 
gundy, andjikelve dozen of hermitage ; and you 
must call at the wax-chandler’s and bid him send in 
a chest of candles ; and at Mr. Lambert’s, the con- 
fectioner in Pall Mall, and order the finest dessert he 
can furnish ; and yo^, Will, must go to Mr. Grey’s, 
the horse-jockey, and order him to buy my lady 
three of the finest geldings for her coach to-morrow 
inorning ; and, here, you must lake this roll, and 
invite all the people in it to supper; then you must 
go to the playhouse in Drury-lane, and engage all 
the music, for my lady intends to have a ball. 

Jas. (Jh brave, Mrs. Wheedle ! here arc fine times! 

Whe. My lady desires that supper may be kept 
back us much as possible ; and if you can think of 
anything to add to it, she desires you would. 

Jus, She is the best of ladies. 

Whe, So you will say when you know' her better ; 
she has thought of nothing ever since matters have 
been made up hetweeu licr and your master but 
how tt) lay out as much money as she could ; we 
shall have all rare places. 

Jas, I thouglit to have given warning to-morrow 
morning, but 1 believe 1 shall not he in haste now. 

Whe. See what it is to Imvc a woman at the liead of 
a house. But here she comes. Go you into the kit- 
chen, and see that all things he in the nicest order. 

Jas, I am ready to leap out of iny skin for joy. 

SCENE II. — Mariana, Wiikhdm:, Upholsterer, 
Mus. WlSlil.Y. 

Mar, Wheedle, have you despatched the servants 
according lo my orders 1 

Whe. Yes, madam. 

Mar, You will lake care, Mr. Furnish, and let me 
nave those two beds with the utmost expedition 1 

Uphol, I shall take a particular care, madam. I 
shall put them both in hand to-morrow morning; I 
shall put olV some work, madam, on that account. 

Mar. That tapestry in llic dining-room docs not 
at all please me. 

Uphol, Your ladyship is very mucli in the right, 
madam ; it is quite out of fashion ; no one hangs a 
room now with tapestry. 

Mar, Oh! I liave the great(?8t fondness for tapestry 
in the world ! you must positively get me some of a 
newer pattern. 

Uphol, Truly, madam, as you say, tapestry is one 
of the prettiest sorts of furniture for a room that I 
know of. I believe I can show you some that will 
please you. [for this alteration. 

Mrs, W, I protest, child, I can’t see any reason 

Mar, Dear mamma, let me have my will. There 
* thing in the whole house that I shall be 

able to leave In it, everything has so much of anti- 
quity about it ; and I cannot endure the sight of any- 
thing that is not perfectly modern. 


Uphol, Your ladyship is in the right, madam; 
there is no possibllify of being in the fashion without 
new fumishiug a house at least once in twenty years ; 
and indeed to be at the very top of the fashion, you 
will have need of almost continual alterations. 

Mrs, W, That is an extravagance I would never 
submit to. I have no notion of destroying one’s 
goods before they arc half worn out, by followingthe 
ridiculous whims of two or three people of quality. 

Uphol. Ila! Jia! madam, I believe her ladyship 
is of a diB'erent opinion. I have many a set of goods 
entirely whole, that 1 would be very loth to put into 
your hands. 

SCENE III. — To them^ Mercer, Jeweller. 

Mar, Oh, Mr. Sattiri ! have you brought those gold 
stuffs I ordered you? 

Mer, Yes, madam, I have brought your ladyship 
some of the finest patterns that w'ere ever made. 

Mar. Well, Mr. Sjiarkle, have you the necklaCe 
and earrings with you 1 

Jew, Yes, madam ; and I defy any jeweller in 
town to show you their equals : they are, I think, 
the finest water I ever saw ; they are finer than the 
duchess of Glitter’s, which have heeii so much ad- 
mired. 1 have brou^it you a solitaire too, madam ; 
my lady Raffle bought the fellow of it yesterday. 

Mar, Snre, it has a flaw in it, sir. 

Jew. Has it, madam? then there never was a bril- 
liant without one ; I am sure, madam, I bought it 
for a good stone, and if it be not a good stone you 
shall have it for nothing. 

SCENE IV. — LovEnou), Mariana, Mrs. Wisely, 
Jeweller, Mercer, Upholsterer. 

Love. It's lost, it’s gone, it’s irrcroverable ; I shall 
never sec it more I [necklace and earrings? 

Mar. And what will ho the lowest price cf the 
Jew. If you were my sister, madam, I could not 
’bate you one farlliing of throe thousand guineas. 

hove. What do jou say of three thousand guineas, 
villain? Have you my tljreo thousand guineas? 

Mrs. W, Bless me, Mr. Lovegoldl whaFa the 
matter ? 

Iawc. r am undone \ 1 am ruined I my money is 
stolen! my dear three thousand guineas, that I re- 
ceived bu« yesterday, are taken away from the place 
I ha<l put them in, and I never shall see them again! 

Mar. Don’t let them make you uneasy, you may 
possibly recover them ; or, if you should not, the loss 
is but a trifle ! [guineas a trifle ? 

Love. How! a trifle! Do you call three thousand 
Mrs. IF. She sees you so disturbed tliat she is 
willing to make as light of your loss as possible, in 
Older to comfort you. 

Love. To comfort me! Can she comfort me by 
calling three thousand guineas a trifle! But, tell 
me what were you saying of them? Have you seen 
them 1 

Jeiv. Really, sir, I do not understand you ; I was 
lelliiig the lady the price of a necklace and a pair of 
earrings, which were as cheap at three thousand 
Love. HowM What? What? [guineas as— 
Mar. I can’t think them very cheap. However, 
I am resolved to have them; so let him have the 
money, air, if you please. 

Love. I am in a dream. 

Mar. You will be paid immediately, sir. Well, 
Mr. Sattin, and pray what is the highest priced gold 
stuff you have brought? 

Mere. Madam, 1 have one of twelve pounds a-yard. 
Mar. It must be pretty at that price. Let me have 
a gown and petticoat cut off. • 

fjove. You shall cut off iny head firet. What are 
you doing? Arc you mad ? ^ . 
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Mar. I am only preparing a proper dress to ap- 
pear iu as your wife. 

Jjove. Sirrah, offer to open any of yonr pickpoket 
trinkets here and I'll make an example of you. 

Mar. Mr. Lovcgold, give me leave to tell you 
this is a behaviour I don't understand. You give 
me a fine pattern before marriage of the usage 1 am 
to expect after it. [pect after it. 

Zoee. ‘Here are fine patterns of what I am to ex- 

Mar. I assure you, sir, 1 shall insist on all the pri- 
vileges of an English wife. I shall not be taught to 
dr(‘ss by my husband. I am myself the best judge 
of what you can afford ; and if I do stretch your purse 
a little it is for your own lionour, sir. The world 
will know it is your wife that makes such a figure. 

Love. Can you bear to hear this, madam ‘1 

Mrs. H\ I should not countenance my daughter 
in any extravagance, sir; but the honour of my 
family, as well as yours, is concerned in her appear- 
ing handsomely. Let nn? tell you, Mr. Lovcgold, 
the whole world is very sensible of your fondness 
for money ; I think it a very great blessing to you 
that you have met with a woman of a different tem- 
per — one who will preserve your reputation in the 
world whether you will or no. Mot that I would 
insinuate to you that my daughter will ever run you 
into imnccess.ary expenses ; so far from it, that if you 
will but generously' make her a present of five thou- 
sand pounds, to fit herself out at first in clothes and 
jew'cls, I dare swear you will not have any other de- 
mand on those accounts — I don't know when. 

Mar. No, unless a birth night suit or two, I. shall 
scarce want any thing more this twelvemonth. 

Love. I am undone, plundered, murdered! How- 
ever, there is one comfort ; I am not married yet. 

Mar, And free to choose whether you will marry 
at all or no. 

Mrs, W. The consequence, you know', w'ill be no 
more than a poor ten thousand pound, which is all 
tlui forfeiture of the breach of contract. 

Love. But, madam, I liave one way yet. I have 
not hound my heirs and executors ; and so if I hang 
myself T am off the bargain. In the mean while I’ll 
try if I cannot rid my house of this nest of thieves. 
Get out of my doors, you cutpurscs. 

J(no. Pay me for my jew'cls, sir, or return them me. 

Love. Give him his baubles ; give them him. 

Mar, I shall not, I assure you. You need be 
under no apprehension, sir; you see Mr. Lovegold 
is a little disordered at present ; but if you will come 
to-morrow you shall have your money. 

Jew. I’ll depend on your ladyship, madam. 

Love. Who the devil are you 1 Wlnit have you to 
do here ? [new furniah your house. 

Uphol. I am an upholsterer, sir, and am come to 

Love, Out of my doors this instant, or I will dis- 
furnish your head for you ; I’ll boat out your brains. 

Mrs, tv. Sure, sir, you are mad. 

Love. I was when I signed the contract. Oh! 
that I had never learnt to write my name ! 

SCENE V. — Charles Budbleboy, Lovegold, 
Mariana, Mrs. Wisely. 

Cha. Your most obedient servant, madam. 

Love. “Who are you, sir^ What do you want herd 

Cha. Sir, my name is Cnarles Bubbleboy. 

Love. What's your business t 

Cha. Sir, I was ordered to bring some snuff-boxes 
and rings. Will you please, sir, to look at that snuff- 
box 1 there is but one person in England, sir, can 
work in this ipanner. If he was but as diligent as 
he is able, he would get an immense estate, sir ; if 
lAs had an hundred thousand hands, 1 could keep 
therti all’ employed. I have broughc you a pair of 
the new^vented snuffers too, madam. Be pleased 


to look at them ; they are my own invention ; the 
nicest lady in tlic world may make use of them 
Love. Who the devil sent for you, alf t 
Mar. I sent for him, sir, 

Cha. Yes, sir, I was told it was a lady sent for 
me ; will you please, madam, to look at the snufl- 
boxes or rings first t [or shall I send y ou ? 

Love. Will you please to go to the devil, sir, first, 
Cha. Sirt 

Love. Get you out of my house this instant, or 
I’ll break your snuff-boxes, and your bones too. 

Cha. Sir, I was sent for, or I should not have 
come. Charles Bubbleboy does not want custom. 
Madam, your most obedient servant. 

SCENE VI. — Mariana, Mbs. Wisely, Lovegold, 
Wheedle. 

Mar. I suppose, sir, you expect to be finely spoken 
of abroad for this : you will get an excellent character 
in the world by this behaviour. _ 

Mrs. W. Is this your gratitude to a Woman who 
has refused so much better ofters on your account 1 
Love. Oh ! would she liad taken them ! Give me 
up my contract, and I will gladly resign all right 
and title whatsoever. . 

Mrs. tv. It is too late now, the gentlemen have 
had their answers : a good offer, once refused, is not 
to be had again. [for is come. 

IVhe. Madam, the tailor whom your ladysliip sent 
Mar. Bid him come in. I'liis is an instance of 
the regard I have for you. I have sent for one of 
the best tailors in town to make you a new suit of 
clothes, that you may appear like a gentleman; for 
as it is for your honour that I shouUl be well dressed, 
so it is for mine that you should. Come, madam, 
we will go in and give farther orders concerning 
the entcrtainnnmt. 

SCENE Yll. — Lovegold, List. 

Love. Oh, Lappet, Lappet! the time thou hast 
prophesied of is come to pass. 

List. I am your honour’s most humble servant. 
My name is List. I presume I am the person you 
sent for — the Inceinan will be here immediately. Will 
your honour be pleased to be taken measure t)f first, 
or look over the patterns 1 if you please, we will 
take measure first. I do not know, sir, who was so 
kind as to recommend me to you, but 1 believe I 
shall give you entire satisfaction. I may defy any 
tailor in England to understand tlie fiisliiou better 
than myself; the thing is impossible, sir. 1 always 
visit Franco twice a year ; and though I say it, that 
should not say it — Stand upright, if you please, sir — 
Love, I’ll lake measure of your back, sirrah! I’ll 
teach such pickpokets as you arc to corns here ! Out 
of my doors, you villain ! 

List. Hey-day! sir; did you send for me for this, 
sir 1 — I shall bring you in a bill without any clothes. 

SCENE VIII. — Lovegold, James, Porter. 

Love, Where are you going ? What have you there t 
Jas. Some fine wine, sir, that my lady sent for 
to Mr. Mixture’s. — But, sir, it will >)e impossible for 
me to get supper ready by twelve, as it is ordered, 
unless I have more assistance. 1 want half a dozen 
kitchens too. The very wildfowl that my lauy nas 
sent for will take up a dozen spits. 

Love. Oh ! Oh ! it is in vain to oppose It ; her 
extravagance is like a violent fire, that is no sooner 
stopped in one place than it breaks out in another. 
[Drams heat without.'] Ha ! what is the meaning 
of this i Is my house besieged t Would they wouM 
set it on fire, and burn all in it ! 

Drum. [Wiitmit.] Heavens bless your honoc.v 
squire Lovegold, madam Lovegold; long lifn 
happiness and many children attend you!--' — and so 
God save the king ! ^ Drums ben 
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[Love, go^ out^ and soon after the drums cease. 
Jets, So, he has quieted the drums, I find. 
This is the roguery of some well-wishing neighbours 
of his. Well, we shall soon see which will get the 
better, my master or my mistress. If my master 
does, away go I ; if my mistress, I’ll stay while there 
is any housekeeping, which can’t be long ; for the 
riclies of my lord-mayor will never hold it out &t 
this rate. 

SCENE IX.-— IjOveqold, James. 

Love. James ! I shall be destroyed ; in one week 
I shall not be worth a groat upon earth. Go, send 
all the provisions back to the tradesmen ; put out all 
tlie tires ; leave not so much as a caudle burning. 

Jaii. Sir, I don’t know how to do it ; madam 
commanded me, and I dare not disobey her. 

Imdo. How ! not when I command tlieo 1 
Jas. I have lost several places, sir, by obeying 
the muster ngainst the mistress, but never lost one 
by obeying the mistress against the master. Besides, 
sir, sne is so good and generous a lady, that it would 
go against my very heart to offend her. 

Love. The devil take her generosity I 
Jas. And I don’f believe she has provided one 
morsel more than will bo eat. Why, sir, she has invited 
above five hundred people to supper ; within this 
hour your house will be as full as Westminster-hall 
the last day of term — But I have no time to lose. 
Love. Oh I oh! What shall I dot 

SCENE X. — Lappet, Lovegold. 

/,nf/).Whcrc is my poor master 1 Oh, sir! I cannot 
express the aflliction I am in to see you devoured in 
tliis muimcr. How could you, sir, when I told you 
wliat a ’Woman she was — how could you undo your- 
self with your eyes open 1 [been hapjiy. 

Love. Poor Lappet ! bad I taken thy advice I had 
Lap. And T too, sir ; for, a-lack-day, I am as mi- 
serable as you arc ; I feel every thing for you, sir ; 
indeed I shall break my heart upon your account. 

Love, I sliall be much obliged to you if you do, 
Lappet. [in so precipitate a maimer t 

Lap. How could a man of your sense, sir, marry 
Love. I am not married ; 1 am not married. 
f.ap. Not married! 

Love, No, no, no. [he is married. 

I.ap, All’s safe yet. No man is quite undone till 
I.ove. I am, I am undone. Oh, Lappet! I cannot 
tell it thee. 1 have given her a bond, a bond, a bond 
of ten thousand pound to marry her. 

Lap, You shall forfeit it— 

Love. Forfeit what 1 my life and soul, and blood. 
Lap. You shall forfeit it — [and heart 1 

Love. I’ll be buried alive sooner; no, I am deter- 
mined I’ll marry her first, and hang myself afterwards 
to save my money. 

Lap. I see, sir, you are undone ; and if you should 
hang yourself, 1 could not blame you. 

Love, Could I but save one thousand by it, I would 
bang myself with all my soul. Shall I live to die 
not worth a groat 1 

Lap. Oh I my poor master I my poor master ! 

[Crying. 

Love. Why did I not tlie a year agol what a deal 
had I saved by dying a year ago ! [A noise wUho^.] 
Oh ! oh ! dear Lappet, see what it is ; 1 shall be un- 
done ill an hour— Oh ! 

SCENE XL— Lovegold, Clehmont richly dressed. 

Love. What is here! Some of the people who are 
o eat me up 1 

Cler, Don’t you know me, sir 1 
Love. Know you ! Ha I What is the meaning of 
this! — Oh! it is plain, it is too plain ; my money has 
paid for all this finery. Ah ! base wretch ! could I 


have suspected you of such an action, of larking in 
my house to use me in such a manner 1 

Cler, Sir, 1 come to confess the fact to you ; and 
if you will but give me leave to reason with you, you 
will not find yourself so much injured as you ima- 
gine. [my blood ! 

Love. Not injured ! when you have stolen away 
Cler. Your blood is not fallen into bad hands; I 
am a gentleman, sir. 

Love, Here’s impudence! a fellow robs me, and 
tells me he is a gentleman. Tell me who tempted 
Cler. Ah, sir I need I say — Love t [you to it I 

Love, Love ! 

Cler. Yes, love, sir. [guineas. 

Love. Very pretty love, indeed! the love of my 
Cler. Ah, sir ! think not so. Do but grant me 
the free possession of what I have, and, by Heaven, 
I’ll never ask you more ! [so modest a request ^ 
Love. Oh, most unequalled impudence ! was ever 
Cler. All your efforts to separate us will be vain ; 
we have sworn never to forsake each other ; and no- 
thing but death can part us. 

Love. I don’t ciuestion, sir, the very great afTection 
on your side ; but 1 believe 1 shall find methods to 
recover — 

Cler. By IleavenS ! I 'll die in defending my 
right : and, if that w'cre the case, think not, when I 
am gone, you ever could possess what you have 
robbed me of. 

Love. Hal that’s true ; he may find ways to pre- 
vent the restoring it. AVell, well, let me delight my 
eyes at least ; Ilk me sec my treasure, and perhaps 
I may give it you ; j)erhiip8 I may. 

Cler. Then I am blessed ! Well may you say 
treasure, for to possess that treasure is to be rich 
indeed. 

Love. Yes, truly, I think three thousand pounds 
may be w’ell called a treasure. Go, go, fetch it 
hither ; perhaps I may give it you ; fetch it hither. 

Cler, To show you, sir, the confidence I place in you, 
I will fetch hither all that I love and adore. [Lxit. 

Love. Sure never was so impudent a fellow ; to 
confess his robbery before my face, and to desire to 
keep what he has stolen, as if he had a right to it. 

SCENE XI L— Lovegold, Lappet. 

Love. Oh, Lappet! what’s the matter 1 
Lap. Oh, sir ! I am scarce able to tell you. It 
is spread about the town that you are married, and 
your wife’s creditors are coming in whole flocks. 
There is one single debt for five thousand pounds, 
wdiich an attorney is without to demand. 

Love. Oh ! oh ! oli ! let them cut iny throat. 

Lap. Think what an escape you have had ; think 
if you had married her — 

Love. I am as bad as married to her. 

Lap, It is impossible, sir ; nothing can be so bad : 
what, you are to pay her ton thousand pounds! 
W(41, and ton thousand pounds are a sum — they are 
a sum, 1 own it — they are a sum ; hut what is such 
a sum compared with such a wile t Had you 
married her, in one week you would have been in a 
prison, sir. [take that from me. 

Love. If I am, I can keep my money ; they can’t 
jMp. Why, sir, you wull lose twice the value of 
your contract before you know how to turn your- 
self; and, if you have no value for liberty, yet con- 
sider, sir, such is the great goodness of our laws 
that a prison is one of the dearest places yoi^ can 
live in. {I’ll be hanged. 

Lore. Ten thousand pounds ! No ; I’ll be hanged, 
Lap. Suppose, sir, it were possilfte (not that I 
believe it is) — but suppose it were possible to ma^ 
her abate a little ; suppose one could bring her to 
eight thousand— • 
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Love, Eight thousand devils take her ! 

Lap. But, dear sir, consider ; nay, consider imme- 
diately ; for every minute you lose, you lose a sum. 
Let me beg you, entreat you, my dear good master, 
let me prevail on you not to be ruined. Be resolute, 
sir ; consider every guinea you give saves a score. 

Love, Well, if she will consent to — to — to eight 
hundred. But try, do, try if you can make her ’bate 
anything of that; if you can, you shall have a twen- 
tieth part of what she ’bates for yourself. 

Lap. AVhy, sir, if I could get* you off at eight 
thousand, you ought to leap out of your skin for joy. 

Love, Would 1 were out of my skin ! 

Lap, You will have mor<3 reason to ^vish so when 
you are in the hands of bailiifs for your wife’s debts. 

Love, Why was I begotten ? VVhy was I born 1 
Why was I brouglit upi Why was I not knocked 
o* the head before I knew the value of money ? 

[Knockimj without. 

Lap, So, so, more duns, I suppose. Go but into 
the kitchen, sir, or the hall, and it will have a better 
effect on you than all I can say. 

Love, What have 1 brought myself to! What 
shall I do ! part with eight thousand pounds ! 
Misery, destruction, beggary, prisons! But then, on 
the other side, are wife, ruin, 'chains, slavery, tor- 
ment ! 1 shall run distracted either way ! 

Lap, Ah! would wo could once prove you so, 
you old covetous good-for-nothing! 

SCENE XIII. — Maklvna, LArmi. 

Mar, Well, what success ! 

Lap. It is impossible to tell ; hens just gone into 
the kitchen, where, if he is not frightened into our 
design, I shall begin to despair. They say, fear will 
make a coward brave, but nothing can make him 
generous ; the very fear of losing all he is worth 
will scarce bring him to part with a penny. 

Mar, And have you acquainted neither Frederick 
nor Harriet with my intentions ? 

Lap. Neither, I assure you. Ah, madam, had I 
not been able to have kept a secret, I had never 
brought about those? affairs that I have. Were I 
not secret, lud have mercy upon many a virtuous 
woman’s reputation in this tow'u. 

Mar. And don’t you think I have kept my real 
intentions very secret! 

Lap, From every one but me, I believe you have. 

I assure you I knew them long before you sent for 
me this afteynoon to discover them to me. 

Mar, But could you bring him to uo terms, no 
proposals! Did he make no otter t fare by. 

Lap. It must be done all at once, and while you 

Mar, So you uiiiik he must see me to give any- 
thing to be rid of me. 

Lap, Hush, hush, I hear him coming again. 

SCENE XIV.— Lovegold, Laitet, Mariana. 

Love. I am undone ! I am undone ! I am eat 
up ! I am devoured ! I have an army of cooks in 
my house. 

Lap, Dear madam, consider ; I know eight thou- 
sand pounds arc a trifle ; I know they are nothing ; 
my master can very well aflbrd them ; they will 
make no hole in his purse ; and, if you should stand 
out, you will get more. 

Love, [Putting his hand before Lappet’s mouth,] 
You lie, you lie, you lie, you lie, you lie ! She never 
could get more, never should get more ; it is more 
than I am worth ; it is an immense sum ; and I will 
be starved, drowned, shot, hanged, burnt, before I 
part with a penny of it. 

Lap. For l^eaven’s sake, sir, you will ruin all. 
JCadaxn, let me beg you, intreat you, to ’bate these 
two thousand pounds. Suppose a lawsuit should 
be •ke consequence, I know my master would be 


cast, I know it would cost him an inimcnso sum of 
money, and that he would pay the charges of both 
in the end ; but you might be kept out of it a long 
time. Eight thousand pouiida now are better than 
ten five years hence. 

Mar, No; the satisfaction of my revenge on a 
man who basely departs from his word will make 
me amends for the delay ; and, whatever I sulfer, 
as long as I know his ruin will be the consequence, 
1 shall be easy. 

Love. Oh, bloody-minded wretch ! 

Lap. Why, sir, since she insists on it, what does 
it signify ! You know you are in her power, and it 
will be only throwing away more money to be coni- 
pcllcd to it at last ; get rid of her at once ; what are 
two thousand pounds! Why, sir, the court of Chan- 
cery will eat it up for a breakfast. It has been given 
for a mistress, and will you not give it to be rid of 
a wife ! 

SCENE XV. — Thomas, James, Mariana, Love- 
gold, liAPPET. [Lovegold and Lappet talk apart.] 
Tho, Madam, the music is come which your 
ladyship ordered ; and most of the company will be 
here immediately. » 

,Jas, Where will your ladysliip be pleased the 
servants shall eat ! for there is no room in the house 
that will be large enough to entertain them. 

Mar. Then beat down the ]):ntiti(ui, and turn 
two rooms into one. [Uie dessert, niadaiu. 

Jas, There is no service in the house proper for 
Mar. Send immediately to the great china-shop 
in the Strand for the finest that is tliere. 

Love, How ! and will you swear a robbery against 
her! that she has robbed me of what 1 sliall give her 1 
Lap, Depend on it, sir. [the more likely. 

Ijove. I’ll break ojien a bureau, to make it look 
Lap, Do so, sir; but lose no tinn? ; give it liei 
this moment. INIadam, my master has consenled, 
and, if yon have the contract, he is ready to pay the 
money. Be sure to break open the bureau, sir. 

Mar, Here is the contract. fin the world. 

Love, I'll fetch the money. It is all I am worlb 
SCKNE XVI. — Mariana, Lappet. 

Mar, .Sure, he will never be brought to it yet. 
J^p. I w'lirrant him. But you aro to pay dearer 
for it than you imagine ; for 1 am to sw»'ar a robbery 
against you. What will you give me, madam, to 
buy off my evidence ! [consent, to such a villany ! 
A/ar. And is it possible that tlie old rogue would 
Laj). Ay, madam ; for half that sum he would 
hang half the town. But truly, I ran never be 
made amends for all the pains 1 have taken on your 
account. Were I to receive a single guinea a lie for 
every one 1 have told this day, it would make rue a 
pretty tolerable fortune. Ah ! madam, what a pity 
it is that a woman of my excellent talents should be 
confined to so low a sphere of life tiU I am ! Had I 
been born a great lady, what a deal of good shoubl 
I have done in the world ! 

SCENE XVII. — Mariana, Lappet, Lovegold. 
Love. Here, here they are — all in bank-notes — 
all the money I am worth in the world, — (1 ha-'c 
sent for a constable ; she must not go out of sight 
before we have her taken into custody.) 

[Aside to Lap. 

^ Jjip, [To Love.] You have done very wisely. 

Afar. There, sir, is your contract. And now, sir, 

I have nothing to do but to make myself as easy as 
I can in my loss. 

SCENE XVITI. — Lovegold, Frederick, Cler- 
mont, Mariana, Lappet, Harriet. 

Love, Where is that you promised me! wher® i* 
my treasure ! 
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Cler, Here, Bir, is all the treasure 1 am worth— 
a treasure which the whole world’s worth should 
not purchase. 

Love, Give me the money, sir, give me the money ; 

1 say give me the money you stole trom me. 

Clcr. 1 understand you not. [treasure 1 

Love, Did you not confess you rohbed me of my 
Cltr, This, sir, is the inestimable treasure I 
meant ! Your daughter, sir, has this day blessed me 
by making me her husband. 

Love, 11 ow! Oh, wicked, vile wretch I to runaway 
tlms with a pitiful mean fellow, thy father’s clerk 1 
Cler. Think not your family disgraced, sir. 1 am 
at least your equal born ; and though my fortune be 
not so large as for my dearest Harriet’s sake I wish, 
still it is such as will put it out of your power to 
make us miserable. 

Love. Oh I my money, my money, my money \ 
Fred. If this lady does not make you amends for 
the loss of your money, resign over all ])reten8ion8 in 
her to me, and I will engage to get it restored to you. 

Love. How, sirrah ! are you a confederate 1 Have 
you helped to rob me 1 [guineas again. 

Fred. Softly, sir, or you shall never see your 
Love. I resign he# over to you entirely, and may 
you both starve together. So, go fetch my gold. 

Mar. You are easily prevailed upon, 1 see, to 
resign a right which you have not. But were 1 to 
resign over myself, it w'ould hardly be the man’s 
fortune to starve whose wife brought him ten 
thousand pounds, 

Love. Bear witness, she has confessed she has the 
money ; and 1 shall prove she stole it from me. She 
has broke open my bureau ; Lap{)et is my evidence. 

Lap, I hope 1 shall have all your pardons, and 
particularly yours, madam, whom 1 have most injured. 

Love. A iig for her pardon ; you are doing a 
riglit action. 

Lap. Then, if there was any robbery, yon must 
hav(‘ robbed yourself. This la(ly can be only a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods ; for 1 saw you give her the 
mt)ncy with your own hands. 

Love. How! 1! you! What! what! 

Lnp. And I must own it, with shame I must own 
it — that the money you gave her in exchange for the 
coiif ract, I promised to swear she had stole from you. 

Cler. Is it possible Mr. Lovcgold could be capable 
of such an action as this 1 
Love, 1 am undone, undone, undone ! 

Fred. No sir, your three thousand guineas are 
safe yet! depend upon it, within an hour, you shall 
find them in the same place they wore first deposited. 
I thought to have purchased arej)rieve with them ; but 
I hud my fortune has of itself bestowed that on me, 
Uivc, Give ’em me, give ’em mo, this instant — 
but then the ten thousand, where are they t 
Mar. Where they ought to be, in the hands of 
one who I think deserves them, [^Gives them to Frk- 
niiiucK.J You see, sir, I had no design to the pre- 
judice ot your family. Nay, I have proved the best 
friend you ever had; for 1 presume you are now 
thoroughly cured of your longing for a young wife. 
Love. Sirrah, give me my notes, give me my notes. 
Fred. You must excuse me, sir ; I can part with 
nothing I receive from this lady. 

Love, Then I will go to law with lhat lady, and 
you, and all af you ; for I will have them again, if 
law, or justice, or injustice, will give them me. 

C/tr. Be pacified, sir; I think the lady has 
acted nobly in giving that hack again into your 
family which she might have carried out of it. 

L^e. My family be hanged ! if I am robbed, I 
< on t care who robs me. I would as soon hang my 
sou as another; and I will hang him if he does 


not restore me all I have lost, for I would not give 
half the sum to save the whole world : I will go and 
employ all the lawyers in town ; for I will have my 
money again, or never sleep more. 

Fred. I am resolved we will get the better of him 
now. But oh, Mariana! your generosity is much 
greater in bestowing this sum than my happiness in 
receiving it. I am an unconscionable beggar, and 
shall never be satisfied while you have anything to 

Mar. Do you hear him 1 [bestow. 

liar. Yes, and begin to approve him ; lor your 
late behaviour has convinced me — 

Mar. Dear girl, no more ; yon have frightened 
me already so much to-day, that rather than venture 
a second lecture I, would do whatever you wished ; 
so, sir, if I do bestow all on you, here is the lady 
you are to thank for it. 

Har. Well, this I will say, when you do a good- 
natured thing, you have the prettiest way of doing 
it. And now, Mariana, I am ready to ask your 
pardon for all I said to-day, [I deserved. 

Mar. Dear Harriet, no apologies : all you said 

SCENE the last. — Lappet, Ramilie, Frederick, 
Mariana, Clermont, Harriet. 

Lap. Treaties are tgoing on on both sides, while 
you and 1 seem forgotten. 

liam. Why, have we not done them all the service 
we can 1 AVhat farther have they to do with us t Sir, 
there are some people in masquerading habits without. 

Mar, Some 1 sent for to assist in my design on 
your father ; I think we will give them admittance, 
though we have done without ’em. 

All. Oh ! by all means. 

Fred. Mrs. Lappet, be assured I have a just sense 
of your favours; and both you and llamilie shall 
find my gratitude. [Da?ice here.^ 

Fred. Dear fdermont, be satisfied I shall make 
no peace with the old gentleman in which you shall 
not be included. I hope my sister will prove a for- 
tune equal to your great deserts. 

Ckr. While I am enabled to support her in an 
affluence equal to her desires I shall desire no more. 
From what I have seen lately, I think riches are 
rather to be feared than w ished ; at least, I am sure, 
avarice, which too often attends wealth, is a greater 
evil than any that is found in poverty. Misery is 
generally the end of all vice ; but it is the very 
mark at which avarice seems to aim ; the miser 
endeavours to he WTCtched. 

He hoards eternal cares within his purse ; 

And what he wishes most proves most his curse. 


XPILOaUE. WRITTEN HY COLLEY CIBBER, KSQ. ; SPOKEN BY 
MISS RAFTOB. 

OuB author’s suro bewitch'd ! 'I'lie senseless rogue 
Insi>ts no ;iootl play wants an eiuloL'ue. 

Suppose tliat true, said I, what’s that to this? | 

Is yours u good one No, but Molieie's is, ^ J 

He’cried, and rounds! no epih*:,Mie was tack’d to his. ) 
Bi^sides, your modern epilogues, suiri he. 

Arc but ragouts of smut and vihahiry. 

Where the false jests are ilwindled to so few, 

Tliero’s scarce one d mh(e entendre left that's new. 

Nor would I in that lovi’ly eirele raise 

Oae blush, to gain a tiiou>anii eoxtombs’ praise. 

Then for the thn adhaiv joke oi eii and w it. ■ 

Whose furekui‘wn rliviue i' echo’d from the pit, J 

’Till of their laugli llie galleries are bit. ) 

Then to n>iiroaeh the crities with ill nature, 

And charge their malice t*i his .stinging satire; 

And theucc api>ealing br the uKer boxe.s. 

Though Ulkiug stuff might dash tin* Drury doxies ; 

If these, he cried, the choice ingredients be 
For epilogues, tliey shall ha\e n<.ne for me. 

LonU sir, says I. the gallery will so bawl ; 
l et ’em, ho cried, u bad one's worse thantnone at all. 
Madam, these things than you I’m more ex^tert in, ^ 
Nor do I see no epilogue much hurt in. 

/fiund.s 1 whe.i the play is ended— drop tht? curtain. 
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THE INTRIGUING CHAMBERMAID. 

A COMEDY OF TWO ACTS. AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE THEATRE-ROYAL. DRURY-LANE, lliS. 

Maiores nusquam ronchi; jnvciu‘squc seuesque 
Et pueri nasum Rhinocerotiu Iiabuiit.— Martiai,. 


Ma7>am, — I f aildrt^ssi's of this noitirc (not\vit?istandu»g the 
Dose puqwses to which they have liecn perverted) were ori- 

f finally intendtni to express the gratitude of the uutiior for some 
avour iee*'ived, or to celebrate tlio merit of some particular 
friend. I think, you have a very just title to this. 

Dedications, and indeed most panegyrics , have Imh’ii generally 
confined to persons in high life ; not that good qualities are so; 
but, as the praise which most authors bestow comes not from 
the heart, nor is the elleet of their gi atimdt? for nast favours, 
but of their necessity of future, it is not so much tneir business 
to inquire who be>>t deserves ])raise as who can best p:»y tV»r it. 
And thus we often see an epi.stio crammed with such gross, 
false, and !il)snrd flattery, as the poed ought to be a^llamed of 
writing, and ti>e pjitron of acceiding. 

But while 1 hold the pen it will be a maxim with me. that 
vice Can never be loo great to be lashed, nor virtue too obscure 
to be commended; in other words, that satire can ne\er rise 
too high, nor panegyric stoop too low. 

It is your misfortune to bring the greatest genius for acting 
on the stage at a lime when tlic faettutis and divisions among 
the players have cons^nred witli the folly, injustice, and bar 
barily of the town, hi linish the ruin ijf the stage, and s:ierilice 
onr own native entertainments to a wanton aflect<sl fondness 
for foreign music ; and when our uol)ility seem eagerly tir rival 
each other in distinguishing themselves in favrmr of Italian 
tlientres, and in negletd of our own. 

H«>wcvcr, the few who have yet so much English taste and 
goodr nature left as som«‘tiines to visit th.at st.age where you 
exert your great abiHtie.s, uiwr fail to iveeive you with the 
approbation y<*vi deserve ; nay, you extort, try the force of your 
merit, the applause of those who an? languishing for the re- 
turn of (hi/,y.oui. 

And here 1 cannot help reflecting, with some pleasure, that 
the town, that part of it at h ast wliurh is not quite Italianised, 
have one obligation to me, wln> made th<! tlrst discovery of v our 
great caiKieity. and bvouglit you earlier forward on the theatre 
than the ignorance of some and the envy of otluTS would have 
otherwise permitted I shall not ln*re dwell on anything so 
well known as ymir theatrical nnuit, wlihdi one of the tine.st 
judges i\n«l the greatest man of his age Inith acknowledged to 
exceed in hninour that of any of your predecessors in bis time. 

• Hut, as great a faronrife as you at present are with the audi- 
eneo, you w’ould bo iniicb more so wen? tln?y iietpiainted with 
your private ebavacter ; could llwy s 4H5 yovi laving out great 
part of pie prolks wliurh arise to vou from entertaining them 
so W’ell in the support of an aged fatlnT; did they see vou, 
who can charm them on the stage with personating the foolish 
and vicious characters of your sex. acting in real life the part 
of the best wile, the b»?-.t daughter, the Iw.st sLter. and the best 
friend. 

The pjirt you havi? mainUiined in the present ilispute between 
the players and the patcntei's is so full of honour, that, had it 
been in higlier life, it would have given you the reputation of 
the greatest heroine of the age. Yon look<>d on the ea.ses of 
Mr. Highmore ami Mrs. Wilks with couijiassion, iior could 
any promises or views of inU?rest sway you to desert them ; nor 
liavt? you scrupled any fatigue (partieularly the part whicli at 
fiu shiirt a warning you undertook in this farct?) to support the 
cause of thos<! whom you imagined injured and distressed ; and 
fur this you have been so far from endeavouring to exact an 
exorbitant reward from persons litth? able to atVord it, that I 
have known you ofler to act for nothing, rather than the pa- 
tentees should be injured by the dismission of the audience. 

In short, if honour. goi»d-uature, gratitude, and good sense, 
joined with the most entiirtaining humour, wherever they are 
found, arc titles to public esteem, I think you may be sure of 
it ; at le.ast I am sure they will always recommjoid you to the 
sincere friendship of, madam, your most obliged humble ser- 
vant. HENRY FIELDING. 

TO MR. FTET.TIIVO; OCCASIoKKU BV THK HEVIVAl, OF “ 'lUK AO- 
THOR’g VAKCE.”— SENT TO THE AUTHOR BY AN tfNXNOVYN HAND. 

Wifir.K wit like persecution reigns, and all 
Must ill the furiou.s iiirpnsition fall. 

Untried, unheard; while guiltlL?HS crowds oxpire* 

Martyrs to spleen, in caeh poetic lire ; 

Nor characters, nor worth, nor sex, nor age, 

No^ sacred tTvajesly escapes her rage ; 

Against example who slnill dare mnimrnd. 

Avow gofjfl-naturo or cnttfe.s.s tlie friend ? 

Hard is the task, in such a. soil, to raise 
• Ffom her decay the long-lort art of pnilse; 

Ml’iiero tlie sharp thistle springs t* imidant the corn. 

Or graft tlic ro..e upon the spiny Ihotu. 


Willing, yet weak, and fearful of the light. 

In vain I mnuui th’ abuse 1 cannot right ; 

Yet this remains— with eheerlul warmth to pay 
To real worth this tributary lay. 

Accept then. Fielding I from a heart sincere, 

A gift eoiiinieiuled by its being rare, 

UiUeigii’d applause! by no mean motive sway’d. 

Nor yet to thee, but to thy merit, paid. 

Long hiivt? I seen, with sorrow and surprise. 
Unhelp'd, unheeded, thy strong genius ri«.e, 

To form our manners and amend onr laws. 

And aid, with artful hand, tin? public cause. 

When modern crimes, to elder time.s nnknow n. 

With worse than Smloni’s guilt pollute tliis town. 

Tied to old rules, though WesliuiiistiT must awl. 

The shame and Kcandal of the nuptial bed. 

Thy equitahic Muse as.sert.s her claim. 

To mark the monster with eternal shame ; 

The brute appears, in Ihy iiiosi just decree. 

Triumphant only iu his infamy. 

Hut see ! the politician mountis the stage. 

The? biuu? and weakness of our t:U|fn? and age I 
Who can uuniov’d behold th’ instriniive scene. 

Indulge his laughter, or coutiin his spleen. 

When he reflects that such grave heails, so late 
ConlroU'd our senate, and hillanied our sUilo ? 

O! had the Musi? a duo attention found, 

Hi?r flights enronraged, and her labours crown’d. 

Each \>Hhv knave had fell lu?r veugi'l’nl hand. 

And laughter branded whom the laws should bioml. 

In vain we wibli ! and the conijiliunt liard 
The public tasli? must sway, that must leward ; 

To that conforming, In? must lill the scene 
Witli puppets, jihiyers, Henley, harleijuin; 

Farce, mask, and opera, Grub-street and the court. 
Link'd of uous(?ii.s(? must club to make us sport. 

Yet here, even here, what seiis<‘! with how much art 
He Courts the head, since we •leiiy the heart ! 

Mark in his mirth how innocent he plavs! 

And, vvhil(‘ In? minio.s, theinimie liurts not Bayes; 
Tlnaigh much provok'd, no base ill-nature .stains 
With muid rous die his unpolluted strains. 

Froeecd, even thus proceed, bless'd youth ! to charui, 
Divert our hearts, and eivil rage di:^ann, 

Till fortune, once not blind to me lit, smile 
Oil tby desert, uinl ri'componse thy toil ; 

Or Walpoh?, studious still of Britain's fame, 

Protect iUy labours, and preseiibc the tlieme 
On which, in ease and allluenee, thou may'st rnise 
More noble trophies to thy country’s praiM.*. 

proeooue: upon thk hkvivai. of "the author’s fakce.”- 

SPOKEN RY .MHS. CMYK. 

As when some am ient hospitable scat, 

Where plenty oft has giv’n the jov ial treat. 

Where in full bowls each w«*leome gue.sl has drown’d 
All sorrowing thoughts while mirth anil joy went round, 
Is by some wanton worthless heir destroy’d'. 

Its onee full rooms grown a deserted void ; 

With sighs each ncighlionr views the mournful place. 

With sighs each recollects w hat once it w as. 

So does our wrelclied theatre appear. 

For mirth and joy oiu*e kept their revels here. 

Here, the beau-nioiide in crowds repair’ll eaeli day. 

And went well pleas’d and entertuurd away. 

While Oldfield here hath charm’d tlie li.st’ning age. 

And Wilks julorn'd. and Booth hath fill’d the stage. 

Soft eunuehs warbled in suece8.slesa strain. 

And tHinblers show'd their liillo tricks iu v ain : 

Those Vioxes still the brighter circles were. 

Triumphant toasts received their hoinuge tliero 
But now, alas ! how alter’d is our ease I 
I view with ti?ar.s tliis pimr deserted place ; 

None to our lioxcs now in pity stray. 

But poets free o’ th' lioust*, and lieaux who never pay. 

No longer now wo sec our crowded doos 
Semi the late comer back again at four. 

At seven now into our craiity j)it | 

Drops from bis counter some old prudent cit, f 

Contentevl witli twelve pt?miywurih of wit. ^ 

Our author, of u generous soul possess’d, 
llatli kindly uim’tl to succour the distress’d ; 

To-night, what ho shall offer in onr cause 
Already hath been bh?sH’d w'ith your applause ; 

^'et tbi.s his muse inalurer hath leviscn. 

And added inure to that wliicli ouwo so much you prised, • 
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Wo sue, not mean to make a partial friend. 

Blit without prejudice at least .itteud. 

If wo are dull, e’en censure ; but we trust 
Satire can ne’er disph*ase you when ’tis just ; 

Nor can wo fear a brave, a generous town 
Will join to crush us when we are almost down. 

Dramatis PEBsoNaj.—fj^oodtf//, Mr. Jonks; Valenfine, Mr. 
ftTOVPELAER; Imd Pride, Mr. Hkwson ; Mb. 

CuARr.Ks Jonks; Colonel Bluf, Mr. Meckmn; Oidcastle, 
Mr. Norris; Riiheit. Mu. Mum.art; Marquis, Mad. Groonet; 
Slap, Mb. Topiiam ; Trick, Mr. IIai.lam ; Security/, Mb. Git.ES ; 
Mrs. liighman, Mrs. Mitm.aut ; GharUtftc, Mrs. Atherton; 
Letticc, Mrs. Cmvk. Ladies, Constables, Servants, 8cc.— 
SCENE, LONDON. 

ACT I. — SCENE I. — CovenUgarden. — Mrs. 
Higiiman, Lkttick. 

Mrs, H. On ! Mrs. Lettice, is it you 1 lam ex- 
trc,mely glad to see you ; you are the very person I 
would meet. 

Let, I am much at your service, madam. 

Mrs, II, Oh ! madam, X know very ^voll that, and 
at every one’s service, I dare swear, lhat will pay 
5 on for it. But all the service, iiiadam, that I have 
for you is to carry a message to your master. I de- 
sire, madam, that you would tell him from me that 
ho is a very great villain, and tliat I eiitnrat him 
never more to eom^near my doors ; for if I find him 
within ‘cm I will turn my niece out of them. 

Let, Truly, madam, you must send this by another 5 
messenger ; hut pray what lias my master done to f 
dosone it should be sent at all 1 

Mrs, If, lie lias done nothing yet, I believe; I 
thank Heaven and my own prudence ; but I know 
what he would do. [gentleman, I am coiifidcut. 
Let, He would do nothing hut what becomes a 
Mrs, If. Oh ! I dare swear, madam, dclmiichiug a 
young lady is acting like a very line gentleman ; but 
1 shall keep my niece out of the hands of such line 
gentlemen. 

Let. You wrong my master, madam, cruelly; I 
know his designs on your niece are honourable. 

Mrs. II. You know 1 

Let. Yes, madam, no one knows my master’s 
heart better than I do. 1 am sure, were his designs 
otherwise, I would not be accessory to ’em ; I love 
your iiieec too much, madam, to carry on an amour 
in which she should be a loser. But as I know lhat 
my master is heartily in love with her, and that she 
is lieartily in love with my master, and as I am 
certain they will be a very hajipy couple, I will not 
leave one stone unturned to bring them together. 

Mrs. 11. Rare impudence! Hussy, I have another 
match for her ; she shall marry Mr. Oidcastle. 

Let, Oh ! then, I find it is you that h.ave a dis- 
honourable design on your niece. 

Mrs, IT, How', sauciness 1 

Let. Yes, madam, marrying a young lady who is 
in love with a young fellow to an old one whom she 
bates is the surest way to bring about I know what, 
that cau possibly he taken. 

AIR 1.— Soldier laddg. '' 

When a virgin in lov« with a brisk jolly lad 
Ytiu match to a spark uion* lit for her dad, 

‘Tis as pure, ami as surc.aud si'curo us a gun, 

'fho young lover’s Imsiness Is Iia]ipily done : 

Though it swms to lier arms he taki's the wrong ruuh*. 

Yet my life for a farthing. 

Pursuing his wooing, 

The young fellow llnds, though he go ri'und about, 

It’s only to coiuo the nearest way home. 
A/rj, H, I can boar this no longer. I would 
advise you, madam, and your master both, to keep 
from my house, or I shall take measures you won’t 

Let, I defy you ; we have the strongest parly, and 
• tvarraiit we*ll get the better of you. But here 
comes the young lady herself. 


SCENE II. — Lettice, Charlotte. 

Cluir. So, Mrs. Lettice ! 

IM. ’Tis pity you liad not come a little sooner, 
madam ; your good aunt is but just gone, and has 
left positive orders that you should make more fre- 
quent visits at our house. 

Char. Indeed! 

Let. Yes, madam I for she has forbid my master 
ever visiting at yours, and I know it will be impos- 
sible for you to live without seeing him. [then 1 

Cimr. 1 assure you ! Do you think me so fond 

Let. Do It 1 know you are ; you love nothing 
else, think of nothing else all day ; and, if you will 
confess the truth, I dare lay a wager that you dream 
of nothing else all night. 

Char. Then, to show you, madam, how well you 
know me — the devil take me — if you are not in the 
right. 

Let. Ah ! madam, to a w’oman practised in love, 
like mo, there is no occasion for confession ; for my 
j):irt, 1 don’t want words to assure me of what the 
eyes tell me. Oh I if the lovers would but consult 
the eyes of their mistresses, w^e should not have such 
sighing, languishing, and despairing as we have. 


AIR II . — livLsh of Bonn . 
Wlifit new! he tjust yonr words precise, 
Your soft desires denying. 

When, oh ! he reads within your eyes 


Your lender heart com] 
Your tongue may cheat. 

Ami with deiaut 
Your softer wishes cover; 


plying? 

But, oh 1 your eyes 
Know no disguise. 

Nor ever cheat your lover. 


SCENE III. — Lettice, Charlotte, Valentine. 

Val, My dearest Charlotte ! this is meeiiug njy 
wislies, indeed ! for 1 was coming to wait on you. 

Let. It’s very lucky lhat you do meet her hero ; 
for her house is forbidden ground : you have seen 
your last of that, Mrs. Highman swears. 

Val. Ha! not go where my dear Charlotte ist 
What danger could deter me ? What diniculty pre- 
vent met Not cannon, nor plagues, nor all the 
most frightful forms of death, should keep me from 
her arms. 

Char. Nay, by what I can find, you are not to 
put your valour to any proof ; the danger is to he 
mine : 1 am to be turned out of doors if ever you 
arc seen in them again. 

Val. The apprehensions of your danger would, 
indeed, put it to the severest proof. But why will 
my dearest Charlotte continue in the house of one 
wdio threatens to turn her out of it 1 Why will she 
not know another home, one where she would find 
a jiroteetor from every kind of danger ? 

Char, How can you pretend to love me, Valen- 
tine, and ask me that in our present desperate cir* 
cumstanccs 1 

Let. Nay, nay, don’t accuse him wrongfully. I 
won’t indeed insist that he gives you any great in- 
stance of his prudence by it ; but I’ll sweiu- it is a 
very strong one of his love ; and such aii instance, 
as when a man has once shown, iio woman of any 
honesty, or honour, or gratitude, can retiise him any 
longer. Eor iny part, if I had ever found a lover who 
had not wicked mercenary views upon my fortune, I 
should hav<‘ married him, whateviT he had been. 

Char, Thv fortune t 

Let My fortune I Yes, madam, my fortune. I 
was worth fifty-six pounds before I pnt into the lot- 
tery ; w'hat it will be now I can’t tell ; but you knew 
somebody must get the great lot, and wdiy not 1 1 

Val. Oh, (Uiarlotte! would you had the sam^ 
sentiments with me! For, by Heavens! I apprehend 
no danger but that of losing you ; ai^cl, believe me, 
love will sufficiently reward us for all the hagordi 
we run on this account. • 
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aIR in.— Fanny, 

I.ct boUl ambition lio 
Within the warrior ’b mind ; 

Faliu lionours let him bay 
With ^slauiijhter of mankind ; 

To crowns a doubtful rij^ht 
Lays ihousumU in their 
grave; 

While wretched armies fi^ht 
Wiiicli muster sliull enslave. 

Love look my Iteait with sUnan, 

( et him lliere rule alone, 

in Charlotte's chai ming form 
Still sittiniE on lus tliroue. 


blooming fair, SfC. 

How will luy soul rejoice 
At his command! tu fly. 

If spoken in that voice. 

Or look’d from tlia* detr 
eye ! 

I’o tmiversal sway 

Love’s title is the best ; 
Well, sluill wo him obey 
Who makes his subject! 
blest r , 

If Heaven for human g<JOil 
Did omidrc lirst design. 
Love must be uudcrstoiKl 
To rule by right divine. 


Let, Hist! hist! get you both about your busi- 
ness. Mr. Oldeaslle is just turned the corner ; and 
if he should see }ou together, you are undone. 

[Lxcwit Val. and Chaul. 
Now will I banter this old coxcomb severely: for I 
think it is a most impertinent thing in these old 
fumblers to interpose in young people’s sport. 

SCENE IV.— -Lurnoii, Olhcastle. 


Old. Hem, hem! I profess it is a very severe east- 
erly wind; and, if it was not to see a mistress, I be- 
lieve I should scarce have stirred abroad all day. 

Let Mr. Oldcastle, your very humble servant. 

Old. Yonr humble servant, ^nadam : 1 ask your 
pardon, but I profess I have not the honour of 
knowing you. 

Let Men of your figure, sir, arc known by more 
than they are thomselvijs able to remember. 1 am 
a poor h:iiKhnai<l of a young lady of your ucquaint- 
jsiu’e, Mi.ss Chm lottc Higlirmui. 

out Oh! your very humble servant, madam; I 
hope your lady is wtU. [message to you. 

Let. Huml so, so. She sent me, sir, of a Biuall 

Old. 1 am flui happiest man in the world. 

Let. To d(.'sirc a particular favour of you. 

Old. She honours me with her coniiiiands. 

J.et. Slie begs, if you have the least affection for 
her, that she may never see you here again. 

Old. AVhiit! what! 

Let. She is a very well-bred, civil, good-natured 
lady, and does not care to send a rude message ; 
llujrefoi e only bids me tell you she hates you, scorns 
you, detests you more than any creature upon the 
earth ; that, if you are resolved to marry, she would 
recommend to you a certain excellent dry nurse, 
who might possibly be brought by your money to 
do anytiiing but go to bed with you ; and lastly, 
she bids me tell you in this cold weather never to 
go to bed without a good w’arm posset, and never 
to lie w'ithout at least a pair of flannel shirts. 

Old. Hold your impertinent, s.aucy tongue. 

* I et. Nay, sir, don't be angry with me, I only de- 
liver my message ; and that too in us civil and con- 
cise a manner as possible. 

Old. Your mistress is a pert young hussy, and I 
shall tell her mother of her. 

f.et. That will never do ; you had better trust to 
her owm good-nature ; 'ti.s I am your friend, and, if 
we can get over tln-ee little obstacles, I don't despair 
of marrying you to her, yet. 

Old. What are those obstacles ? 

Let. Why, sir, there is, in the first place, your 
great age ; you arc* at least some .sixty-six. 

Old. It's a lie! 1 want several n^oiiths of it. 

Let. If you did not, 1 Hiink we may get over this: 
one half of your fortune makes a very sufficient 
amends for your age. 

Old. We shan’t fall out about that. 

Let. AVell, sir, then there is, in the second place, 
}»>ur terrible i^ngenteel air: this is a grand ob.stacle 
with her, who la dotirigly fond of everything that 
is^ne and foppish ; and yet I think we may get over 


this too, by the other half of your fortune. And now 
there remains but one, which if you can find any- 
thing to set aside, I believe I may promise you you 
shall have her ; and that is, sir, that horrible face of 
yours, which it is impossible for any one to see with- 
out being frightened. [I’ll have you turned ofl*. 

Old. Ye impudent baggage ! I’ll tell your mistres.s, 

Let. That will be well repaying me, indeed, for 
all the services I have done you. 

Old. Services ! 

Let Scrvic(;s ! yes, sir, services ; and, to let you 
see I think you fit for a husband. I'll have you my- 
self! Who can be more proper for a husband than 
a man of your age and taste f for I think you could 
not have the conscience to live above a year, or a 
year and half at most : and 1 think a good plentiful 
jointure would make amends for one's enduring you 
as long as that ; provided we live in separate parts 
of the house, and one had a good handsome groom 
of the chambers to attend one. 

.\lll IV. — Hark, hark, the cock crows. 

When a lover like yo\i 
Does .a wuman pursue. 

She must have little wit in her bruin, sir, 
irfor lu’thir and worse 
She t.’ikos not the purse, r 
Alas, with lier sighing ^ioor swiiiii, sir ; 

Tlioiigh hugg'tl lo her wishos, 

.\niiil>t empty dishes. 

Much hunger her slomach may ])rove, sir; 

Hut a pocket of gold. 

As I’ull as 'twill hohl. 

Will still lind her I'cxjd for her love, sir. 

Old. You arc ;in impertinent, impudent baggage! 

and 1 have a mind to 1 am out of breath with 

passion ; and 1 shall not recover it this half hour. 

[Exit 

SCENE V. — Lettice, Rvkeit. 

Let Avery pretty lover for a young lady, indeed' 

llak. Your servant, Mrs, Lettice; what have you 
and the great stpiire Oldcastle been entertaining one 
another with ? 

Let AVith his passion for yonr young mistn'ss, or 
rather her passion for him. I have been bantering 
him till he is in such a rage, that I ai^tually iloubt 
whether he will not beat her or no. 

Jlak, AVill you never leave off your frolics, sim e 
we must pay for them? Y’^oii have put him out of 
humour; now he will go and put my lady out of 
humour ; and then we may be all hetiten for aught 
I know. 

Let, AV'ell, sirrah ! and do you think I had not 
rather twenty such as you should lx* beaten to death 
than my master should he robbed of his inistn‘.s.s ? 

llak. Y'our humble servant, madam ; you need 
not take any great pains to convince me of your 
fondness for your master. 1 bi'Ueve lie has more 
mistresses than what are in our house ; but hang it, 
1 am too polite to be jealous ; and if he has done 
me the favour with you, why perhaps 1 may return 
it one day with somebody else, I am not tlie first 
gentleman of the party-coloured regiment w ho has 
been even with his master. 

Let Not with such gentlemen as Mr. A’ulentiiie. 
Indeed with your little, pert, skipping beaux, I don’t 
know what may happen. Such masters and their 
men are often, both in dress and behaviour, so very 
like one another, that a woman may be innocently 
false, and mistake the one for the other. Nay, 1 
don't know whether sueh a change as you incutie" 
may not be sometimes for the better. 

AIR V. — As down tn a meadow, ^c. 

See .Tohn and his matter as together they pass, 
l>r W'f! thi’rn admiring tliemsolvos iu tho gbiss = 

Each ooi:ka fierce hit hat, each Btruts ami lo»»ks 
Hot have lace on their rout, and a bag to Iheh 
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Both fwear and both rattle, both game, and both driak. j 

■When neither can write, or can rend, or e*cr think. ! 

Say then wiiere the ditTerence liea if you can : 

Faith ! widows, you’d give it on the ‘side of the man. 

Rak. But, de<^r Lettice, I do not approve this 

LeU Why sot [match in our familiesd- 

Rak, You know how desperate his circumstances 
are, and she has no fortune. 

Let. She hath indeed no fortune of her own, hut 
her aunt Highman is very rich. 

Rak. Sl»e will be little the better for’t. 

Let, Then there’s tjie chance of both her brothers' 
death ; besides an uncle in Yorkshire, who hath five 
children only, one of which hath never liad the small- 
pox ; nay, there are not above sixteen or seventeen 
between her and an Irish barony. 

Rak. Ay, this lady would make a fine fortune after 
t-wo or three good plagues. In short, I find there is 
but little hopes on our side, and if there be no more 
on yours - 

Let. Oh, yes, there are hopes enough on ours. 
There ip hopes of my young master’s growing bet- 
ter, for I am sure there is no possibility of his grow- 
ing worse. Hopes of my old master’s staying abroad. 
Hopes of his being drowned if he attempts coming 
home. H opes of iic stars falling 

Rak. Dear Mrs. Lettice, do not jest with such se- 
rious tilings as hunger and thirst. Do you seriously 
tliink that all your master’s entertainments are at an 
end ^ 

Let. So far from it, that he is this day to give a 
grand entertainment to your mistress and about a 
dozen more gentlemen and ladies. 

Rak, My chops begin to water. I find your mas- 
ter is a very honest fellow”, and it is possible may 
hold out two or throe weeks longer. 

Let. You arc mistaken, sir ; th<‘re will be no dan- 
ger of his giving any more entertainments ; for there 
is a certain gentleman called an upliolsterer, who 
the moment that the company is gone is to make his 
entrance into the house, and carry everythingout ou’t* 

llak. A very good way, faith, of furnishing a 
bouse to receive a wife in ; your master has set me 
a very go<jd pattern against you and 1 marry, Mrs. 
Lttlice. 

Let. Saucc-box ! Do you think I'll have you t 

Rak. Unless I can provide better for myself. 

Let. AVell, that 1 am fond of thee 1 am certain, 
and what I am fond of I can’t imagine, unless it be. 
tliy invincible Impudence. 

Rak. Why, faith, 1 think I have the impudence of 
a gentleman, and there is nothing better to succeed 
with the ladies. 

AIR VI. 

>^eii modesty sues for a favour, 

Wh;it answers the oolitic lass ? * 

keK Th.it she mightily likes hU behaviour. 

And thinks in licr heart lie’s au ass ; 

And thiilk.s in her heart he’s an ass. 

«iU Rut when holder iuipudenee rushes. 

And munl'iilly seizes lier cljarms ? 
l.et. Lard 1 you’re rude, sir, slie eries, then sh6 hluslies. 
And folds the brisk youth in her arms. 

And 1'old.s, &c. 

SCENE VI. — Valentine, Trick. 

Vai. You say I owe you live hundred pounds 
principal and interest 1 

Trick, Yes, sir ; you will please to cast it up your- 
8cll, and I believe our accounts will correspond. 

I’ll take your word for it, sir; and if yov 
please to let me liave five hundred more 1 shall 
owe you a thousand. 

Trick, Sir, the money wms none of ray otvn, I had 
It from another ; and it must be paid, sir ; he hath 
cMled it in. 

He may call as ,ong as he pleases ; but till 


CHAMBERMAID. 

I call it in, it will signify not much, sir. I hav« 
thought of an expedient, if the money you lent me 
was another’s, and he be impatient for it ; you may 
pay him off : lay me down the other five hundred, 
and take the whole debt upon yourself. 

Trick, I am quite out of cash, sir, or you know 
you might command me, and therefore 1 hope you 
will not put off the payment any longer. 

Val. I am extremely busy to-day, and beg you 
would call another time. 

Trick. I have called so often, that I am quite 
weary of calling ; and if 1 am not paid within these 
three days I shall send a lawyer for my money — 
and so your servant. [Exit, 

SCENE VII.— Valentine, Trusty. 

Val. So, honest Trusty, what success t 

Trus. I went to the jeweller’s with the ring which 
your honour told me cost an hundred pound, but he 
refused to give me any more than fifty for it, so I 

Val. Very well. [e’en took that. 

Trus. As for the old silver bowl which your father 
valued at fourscore pounds, Mr, Whiting said there 
was so much reckoned for tlie fashion, and that it 
was so old and ungenteel that he offered me but 
twenty : but 1 knew your honour wanted money, 

Val. Very w”ell. • [and so I took it. 

Tnis, The gold repeating watch 1 carried to the 
maker, and told him he had received fifty odd guineas 
for it two years ago ; but lie said it was much the 
worse for wearing ; and that the nobility and gentry 
run so much into pinchbeck that he had not disposed 
of two gold watches this month. However he said 
he would give half; and I thought that better than 
nothing^ so I let him have it. 

Val, Very well. 

Trus, But this was nothing to that rogue in Mon- 
mouth-street, who offered me but sixteen pounds for 
the two suits of tine clothes, that I dare swear stood 
your honour in above an hundred pounds. I tlew 
into a great passion with him, and have brought them 
back again. 

Val. You should have taken the money. 

Trus. Due piece of surprising good fortune was 
the saving of your medals, which just as I was going 
to dispose of, a gentleman whispered in my ear 
that a certain kniglit that would be in town in a 
fortnight would give six times as much for them. 

Val. A fortnight I what of a fortnight t A fort- 
night’s an age. I would not give a shilling for the 
reversion of an estate so long to come. Here, give 
me what money you have brought, and go and dis- 
pose of the rest immediately. 

Trus. But, sir, I wish your honour would consi- 
der: for my part, 1 dread my old master’s coming 
home ; and yet, if he does not, wliat you will do any 
longer, Heaven knows. 

Val. Don’t trouble' thyself about that; hut go 
execute my commands. [Exit Trusty. 

AIR \l\.— Excuse me. 

Let misers with sorrow to- To-morrow she goes, 
dav, Aiul on otliors bestows 

Layup for to-morrow’s array. The blessing. 

Like Tantalus thirsty, who Die lover who yiehls to Che 
pyavos fair one’s delays 

Drink, up to his chin in the Oft h>ses the day. 

^aves. Then fly to her arras, 

But Fortune, like women, to- For we are sure of her charms 
day raa> be kind, When possessing. 

And yield hi your mind ; 

SCENE VIII.— Servant, 

Serv. Sir, a gentleman in mourning desires to sco 
you. 

Tfl/. Show him in. [Errt Servant.] VTouldiny 
dear Charlotte were here 1 ^ 
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SCENE IX. — Valentine, Slap. 

Val, Your most obedient servant, sir ; I have not 
the honour of knowing you, sir. 

Slap, I believe you do not, sir ; I ask pardon, but 
I have a small writ against you. 

VaL A writ against me ! 

Slap. Don’t be uneasy, sir ; it is only for a trifle, 
sir ; about two hundred pounds. 

Val, What must I do, sir 1 

Slap. Oh, sir ! whatever you please ; only pay the 
money, or give bail, which you please. 

Val. I can do neither of them this instant, and I 
expect company every moment. I suppose, sir, 
you’ll take my word till to-morrow morning t 

Slap. Oh yes, sir, with all ray heart. If you will 
be so good as to step to my house hard by, you shall 
be extremely well used, and I’ll take your word. 

Val, Your house I ’sdeath, you rascal ! 

Slap. Nay, sir, ’tis in vain to bully. 

Val. Nay, then! who’s there my servants. 

[Enter Servants.] Here, kick this felloAv down stairs. 

EUip. This is a rescue, remember that — a rescue, 
sir ; I’ll have my lord chief justice’s warrant. 

[Slap is forced off by the Servants. 

SCENE X. — Valentine, Chaulotte. 

Char. Oh, Valentine*, what’s' the matter 1 I am 
frightened to death. Swords drawn*. Oh, my heart! 
you are not hurt 1 

Val. By none but you, my love ; I have no wounds 
but those you can cure. [casion of this bustle t 

Char. Heaven be praised! But what was the oc- 

Val. Nothing, my dear, hut a couple of fencing- 
masters. I happened to turn about, and one of 
them cut me on the back ; that’s all. 

Char, You see the dangers I run on your account ; 
should my aunt know of my being here, I should be 
undone for ever. Nay, and what the rest of the 
compjiny will think when they see me here before 
them I dread to imagine. 

Val. You know you ha^c it in your pow'er to 
silence the tongues of the world whenever you 
please : and oh, Charlotte 1 I wish you would this 
day consent to make this house your reputable home. 

Char. Press me not, Valentine: for, whatever he 
the consequence, if you should, I feel I cannot deny 
you 

AIR VllI, — Spring's a coming^ 

Virgins wary 
Would iu*’cr mifcarry. 

If lovers would take adcilal or two : 

If he pursues her still. 

Can she refuse liim still. 

What she hersidf hath a mind to do ? 

Val, Turtles, thou^h with each other they die. 

Shall be less constant nnd fond than I : 

For April’s soft showers. 

Nor June’s swCct flowers. 

In softness and sweetness with thee can vie. 

Chat. Turtles, though, &c. 

Char. Could I be assured of your constancy — 
could I find you always fond and endearing as now — 
believe me, it would not be in the power of fortune 
to make me miserable. 

Val, If thou canst place any confidence in vows, 
I know not how to bind myself faster to you than I 
dave done already ; but you have a better, which is 
in your own merit. Believe me, Charlotte, men are 
more constant than you imagine. He that marries 
for money is constant to the love of his wife’s money. 
He that marries for hcauy is commonly constant 
while that beauty lasts ; and a love that’s fixed on 
merit, as mine, will he constant while that endures. 

Chinr, Well, we must all run a risk, believe me; 
as to the poifit of fortune, it is the least of my 
tl^)Ught8. A woman, who can curry her prudence 


so far as that, cheats you when she pretends to love. 
Love reigns alone in every breast it inhabits, and, 
in my opinion, makes us amends for the absence ot 
Madam Prudence, and all her train. [thine. 

Val. Thou dearest girl, this night shall make mo 
AIR IX. — Volworthon the green. 

Come, Charlotte, let’s be gay, 
liOt’s enjoy outselvesi to-day ; 

To-nioirow’s in the hands of the powers. 

To-day alone is ours. 

Let fools for wealth 
Spend time and health, 

Wliile we, more happy, try. 

In each soft kiss. 

Transporting bliss. 

Which treasures ne’er can buy. 

Char,, Let age grave lessons preach 

’Gainst what she cannot reach ; 

Let prudes condemn what they esti^em. 

All fools onr joys impeach. 

Both. Let fools, &c. 

ACT II. — SCENE I. — Valentine and company^ 
scaled as after dinner. 

Val. Call in the dancers. I hope, ladies, your 
good nature will make you as kind to this part of 
the entertainment as it hath to the other. 

Mar. Jc voiis felicite de vc#ro gout ravissant, 
Monsieur Valentine; rnais allons! damsons nous- 

Val. My father arrived, say you ! [mtiiu’s. 

Let. Yes, sir, and will be here instantly. 

Val. Death and hell ! what shall 1 do, Lettice ? I 
must trust to the contrivance of tliy brain, or I am 
undone. 

Let. Well, I will do the best I can for you ; in (he 
meantime be not chagrined ; enjoy your friimds, and 
take no notice of it. I will lie perdue for him, and 
meet him at the door. Be sure to keep close garri- 
son, and after I am gone out open the doors to none. 

Val. Send thee good luck, my best wench! Come, 
gentlemen and ladies, what say youl arc you for cards 

All. Hazard, hazard. [or hazard ! 

Mar. Hazard ! ma voix cst toujours pour hazard ! 

[ Ejreunt. 

SCENE II. — Goodall. Lettice, and Servant ivith 
a jm'tmanteaxi. 

Good. This cursed stage-coach from Portsmontli 
hath fatigued me more tlian my voyage from the 
Cape of Good Hope : but, Heaven be i)raised, I am 
once more arrived within sight of my own doors. I 
cannot help thinking how pleased my son will be to 
see me returned a full year sooner than my intention. 

Let, He would be much more pleased to hear you 
were at the Cape of Good Hope yet. fyli/Wc. 

Good. 1 hope I shall find my poor l>oy at home ; I 
dare swear he will die w'ith joy to see me. 

Let. I believe he is half dead already ; but now 
for you, my good master. [Aside.'] Bless me ! what 

Good. Lettice! [do 1 seel an apparition ! 

IjCt. Is it my dear master Goodall returned, or is 
it the devil in his shape t Is it you, sir If is it posi- 
tively you yourself t 

Even so. How do you, Lettice I 

Let. Much at your honour’s service. I am heart- 
ily glad to see your honour in such good hc-.dth. 
Why, the air of the Indies hath agreed vastly wit!> 
you. Indeed, sir, you ought to have stayed a little 
longer there for the sake of your health — .and our 
quiet. [Aside. 

Good. Well, hut how does my son do I Ami how 
hath he behaved himself in my absence I I hope he 
hath taken great care of my affairs. 

Let, I’ll answer for him, he hath put your afljois 
into a condition that will surprise you, take my wo i n 
for it. 

Good, I warrant you he is every day in the )' 
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Stocks have gone" just as I imagincil ; and if he fol- 
lowed my advice he must have amassed a vast sum 

JLet. Not a farthing, sir. [of money* 

Good^. How, how, how ! 

LeU Sir, he hath paid it out as fast as it came in. 

Good. How! 

LeU Put it out, sir, I mean, to interest, to interest, 
sir ; why, our house hath been a perfect fair ever 
since you went, people coming for money every hour 
of the day. 

Good. ThaPs very well done, and I long to see 
iny dear boy. [To Lettice.j Knock at the door. 

Let, lie is not at home, sir — and if you have such 
a desire to see him— 


SCENE III. — Security, Goodall, Lettice. 

Sec, Your servant, Mrs. Lettice, 

Let. Your servant, Mr. Security. Here’s a rogue 
of a usurer who hath found a very proper time to ask 
for his money in. 

Sec. Do you know, Mrs. Lettice, that I am weary 
of following your master day after day in this man- 
ner without tinding him ; and that if he does not pay 
me to-day I shall sue out an execution directly 1 A 
thousand pounds u|e a sum — 

Good. AVhat, wliat, what’s this I hearl 
J,et. I’ll explain it to you by and by, sir. 

Good. Does my son owe you a thousand pounds! 
Sec. Your son, sir ! 

Good. Yes, sir, this woman’s young master, who 
lives at that house, Mr. A'alentine Goodall, is my son. 

Sec. Yes, sir, he does; and 1 am very glad you 
arc returned to pay it me. 

Good. There go two words though to that bargain. 
Let. I believe, sir, you will do it witli a great deal 
of joy, when you know that his owing this money is 
})un*ly an eifeet of his good conduct. 

Good. Good conduct ! Owing money good conduct! 
].et. Y'es, sir, he hath bought a house of tl>c price 
of tw'o thousand ])ouud8, which every one says is 
worth more than four ; and this he could not have 
(lone witliout burrowing this thousand pounds. I 
am sure, sir, I and he, and Trusty, ran all over the 
town to get the money that In'! might not lose so 
good a bargain. I believe there will not go many 
words to the payment on’t now. [Aside, 

Good, I am overjoyed at my son’s beliaviour. — 
Sir, yon need give yourself no j)aiii about the money ; 
return to-moriow morning, and you siiall recanve it. 

Sec. Sir, your word is suflieient for a much greater 
sum ; and 1 am your very humble servant. [Exit* 
Good. Well, but tell me a little; in what part of 
the town hath my son bought this liouse 1 
Let. In wdiat part of the town ! 

Good. Y’es, there are^ you know, some quarters 
better than others — as for example, this here — 

Let. Well, and it is in this that it stands. 

Good. What, not the great house yonder, is it! 
Let. No, no, no ; do you see that house yonder — 
wlicre the windows seem to have been just cleaned! 
Goad, \"es. 


Let. It is not that — and a little beyond yo\i 
see another very large house, higher than any otliei 
Good. I do. [in the square' 

1m. But it is not that — Take particular notice o 
the house opposite to it, a very handsome house, is 
Goad. Yes, indeed is it. [it not 1 

Lct,^ That is not the house — but you may set 
ORc with great gates before it, almost opposite U 
another that fronts a street, at the end of whiel 
stands Uie house which your son hath bought. 

Good. There is no good liouse in that street, as ] 
temeinher, but Mrs. Highman’s, 

Let, That’s the very house. 


Good. That is a very good bargain, indeed ; hut 
how comes a woman in her circumstances to sell 
her house ! 

Let. It is impossible, sir, to account for people’s 
actions; besides, she is out of her senses. 

Good. Out of her senses ! 

Let, Yes, sir, her family hath taken out a com- 
mission of lunacy against her ; and her son, who is 
a most abandoned prodigal, hath sold all she had 
for half its value. [went away. 

Good, Son ! why she w’as not married when I 
Let. No, sir; but to the gi’eat surprise of every 
one, and to the great scandal of all our sex, there 
appeared all of a sudden a very lusty young fellow 
of the age of three-and-twenty, whom she owned to 
have been her son, and tliat his father was a grena- 
dier in the first regiment of guards. 

Good. Oh, monstrous 1 

Let. Ah, sir ! if every child in this city knew his 
own father, if children were to inherit only tho 
estates of those who begot them, it w-ould cause a 
great confusion in luheritaiices. 

AIR X.—Pierot s dance. 

Were all women’s secrets know^n. 

Did each lather know his own, 

Many a s(jn now bred to trade 
Then had tinned in rich brocade ; 

Many cits 
Had been wits, 

In estate, though not in sense; 

Mtiiiy hcaux 
lUrth (lay clotln^s 
Had not w’orn at cii’s expense. 

For did our women, wise indeed. 

Contrive no way to mend the breed, 

Oiir sparks such ]iretty masters grow. 

So spruce, so taper, and so low^; 

From hritons tall. 

Our herot« shall 
Be Lilliputians all. 

Good. Well, but I stand here talking too long; 
knot'k at the door. 

Let, What shall I do ! [Aside. 

Good, Y'ou seem in a const^mation ! No accident 
hath happened to my son, I hope I 

Isct. No, sir, but [in my absence t 

Good, But! but what! Hath any one robbed me 
Let. No, sir; not absolutely robbed you, sir. — 
Wliat shall 1 say! 

Good. Explain yourself : speak. 

Let. Oh, sir! I can withhold my tears no longe.*. 
Enter not, I beseech you, sir, your house, sir; 
your dear house, that you and 1 and my poor young 
master loved so much, within these six months — 
Good. What of my house within these six inontlis 1 
Let* Hath been haunted, sir, with the most ter- 
rible apparitions that w’erc ever heard or beheld ! — 
YTui’d tliink the devil himself had taken possession 
of it ! Nay, I believe he hath too : all the wild 
noises in the universe ; the squeaking of pigs, tho 
grinding of knives, the whetting of saws, the whist- 
ling of w'inds, the roaring of seas, llie hooting of 
owls, tho howling of wolves, tlui braving of asses,, 
the squalling of children, and tho scolding of wives^ 
all put together, make not so hideous a concert. 
This 1 myself have licard ; nay, and I have seen 
such sights ! One with about twenty heads, and a 
hundred eyes, ami mouths, and noses in each. 

Good. Hey-day! the wench is mad. Stand from 
before the door ; I’ll sec whether the devil can keep 
mo out from my own house. Haunted, indeed I 
Let. Sir, I have a friendship for you ; and you 
shall not go in. 

Good. Howl not go into my hous^! 

Let. No, sir, not till the devil is driven out oii’t; 
there arc tw’o priests at work upon him now. 
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I think the devils arc dancing. Nay, sir, you lAay 
listen yourself, and get in too, if you can. 

[Laughing withm. 

Good, Ila ! by all that’s gracious, I hear a noise. 
Let, I have nothing but his monstrous supersti- 
tion to rely on. 

Good, Oh, heavens ! what monstrous squalling is 
that ! f Shrie/i within. 

Let, Why, sir, I am surprised you should think I 
would impose upon you, 1 assure you, your house 
is haunted by a whole legion of devils. Your whole 
family hath been driven out of it ; and this was one 
reason why your son bought Madam llighman's 
house, not being able to live any longer in this. 

Good, I am in a cold sweat! What, my son left 
this house ! 

Let, Oh, sir ! I am sure, had you known the ter- 
rors we miderwcnt for a whole fortnight, especially 
poor I, sir, who lay every night frightened with the 
sight of the most monstrous large things, fearing 

every minute what they would do to me 

Good, Can all this be true, or are you imposing 
on met I have indeed heard of such things as ap- 
paritions on Just causes, and believe in them ; but 
why they should haunt my house I can’t imagine. 

Let, Why, sir, they tell me, •before you bought 
the house there was a murder committed in it. 

Good, I must inquire into all these things : but, 
in the mean time, I must send this portmanteau to 
my son’s new house. 

Let. No, sir, that’s a little improper at present. 
Good, What, is that house haunted 1 Hath the 
devil taken possession of that bouse too 1 

Let. No, sir, but madam llighmun hath not yet 
quitted possession of it. I told you before, sir, tliat 
she was out of her senses ; and, if any one does but 
mention the sale of her house to her, it throws her 
into the most violent convulsions. [her madness. 
Good, Well, well, I shall know how to humour 

Let. I wish, sir, for a day or two 

Good. You throw me out of all manner of pa- 
tience ; I am resolved i will go thither this instant. 

Let, Here she is herself: but pray remember the 
condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin 
her. 

SCENE IV.— Lettice, Gooiiali., Mrs. Higiiman. 

Mrs. II, W'hal do 1 see ! Mr. Goodall returned 1 
Let. Yes, madam, it is him; but alas! he’s not 
himself — he’s distracted ; his losses in this voyage 
have turned his brain, and he's become a downright 
lunatic. [tune. Poor gentleman ! 

Mrs. II. I am heartily concerned for his niisfor- 
Let. If he should speak to you by chance, have no 
regard to what he says ; we are going to shut him up 
in a mad-house with all expedition. 

Mrs. II, [Aside,^ Ho hath a strange wandering 
his countenance. 

Good. [Aside.^ How miserably she is altered! 
She hath a terrible look with her eyes! 

Mrs. TI, Mr. Goodall, your very humble servant. 

I am glad to see you returned, though I am sorry 
for your misfortune. 

Good. I must have patience, and trust in heaven, 
and in the power of the priests, who are now endea- 
vouring to lay those wicked spirits with which my 
bouse is haunted. 

Mrs. H. His liouse haunted; poor man! But I 
must not contradict him ; that would make him worse. 

Good. In the mean time, Mrs. Highman, I should 
be obliged to you if you would let me order my 
portmanteau ti> your house. 

H. My house is at your scu^ice ; and I desire 
you Would use it in the same manner as your own. 


Good, I would not, madam, on any account, In- 
sult your unfortunate condition — liCttice, this lady 
does not carry any marks of madness about her. 

Let, She has some lucid intervals, sir ; but her lit 
will soon return. 

Good, I am extremely sorry for your misfortune, 
Mrs. Highman; which, indeed, had I not been so 
well assured of, I could never have believed. But 1 
have known some in your way who, diiiing the in- 
terv^als of tlieir fits, have talked very reasonably : 
therefore, give me leave to ask you the cause of your 
phrenzy. For I much question whether this ctuii- 
mission of lunacy that has been taken out against 
you be not without sufficient ])roof. 

Mrs, il. A commission of lunacy against me! Me! 

Good, Lcttice, I see she fs worst* than 1 imagined. 

Mrs, II, However, if you are not more mischiev- 
ous than you at present seem, I think it is wrong 
in them to confine you in a mad-house. 

Good. Coniine me! Ha, ha, ha! I’liis is burning 
the tables upon me, indeed ! But, Mrs. Highman, I 
W'ould not have you be uneasy that your house is 
sold ; at least, it is better for you that my son bath 
bought it than another ; for you shall have an aj^art- 
ment in it still, in the same mantier as if it was sti^ 
your own, and you were in your senses. 

Mrs. H. What’s all thisi As if 1 was still in 
my senses ! Let me tell you, Mr. Goodall, you are 
a poor distracted wretch, and ought to have an 
apartment in a dark room, and clean straw. 

Good. Since you come to that, madam, I shtill 
show you the nearest way out of doors ; and I give 
you warning to take away your things, for I shall 
fill all the rooms with goods within these few days. 

SCENE V. — Lettjce, Goodall, Mrs. Highman, 
Slar, Constable and Assistants. 

Slap, That’s the door, ]Mr. Constable. 

Let, W'hat’s to be done now, I womlerl 

Const. Open the door, in the king's name, or I 
shall break it open. 

Good, >Vlio are yon, sir, in the devil’s name'! 
And what do you want in tliat house 1 

Slaj), Sir, 1 have a prisoner there ; and 1 have my 
lord thief justice’s warrant against him. [peace 

Good, For what sum, sirt Are you a justice ot 

iilap. I am one of his majesty’s officers, sir ; and 
this day I arrested one Mr. Valentine Goodall, who 
lives in this house, for two hundred pounds: his 
servants have rescued him ; and I have a judge’s 
warrant for the rescue. 

Good. What do I heart But hoarkee, friend, that 
house you are going to break oiien is liaunted ; and 
there is no one in it but a coujde of priests, who are 
laying the devil. 

S/ap. I warrant you I lay the devil better tliaii 
all the priests in Europe. Come, Mr, Constable, do 
your office ; 1 have no time to lose. Sir, 1 have 
several other writs to execute before night. 

Let. I have defended my pass as long as I can; 
and now I think it is no cowardice to steal olf. [Lj^it. 

SCENE VI. — CoL. Bluff, Marquis, Slaf, 
Goodall, Constable. 

Bluff, What, in the diivil’s name, is the meaning 
of this riot t What is the reason, scoundrels, that 
you dare disturb gentlemen who are getting as 
drunk as lords? 

Slap, Sir, we have authority for what we do. 

Bluff. Damn your authority, sir! if you don’t go 
about y,<uir business I shall show you my aiithorityt 
and send you all to the devil. 

Slap. It is lie ! I have a warrant against him too; 

1 wish it was in my poc’Kct. 

Const. Mr. Ship, shall we knock him down? 
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Slap. Sir, I desire you would give us leave to en- 
ter t!ie house, and seize our prisoner. 

Bluff. Not I, upon my honour, sir. 

Mar. Que veut dire cette bruit? quelle vilain 
Augloisl quelle pouscon ventre bleu ! Allons, Mon- 
sieur le colonel ! aliens ! frappens! [to force. 

Slap. If you oppose us any longer I shall proceed 
Bluff. If you love force I’ll show you the way, 
you dogs. [BltiI'F drives them off. 

Good, 1 find I am distracted ! I am stark raving 
mad! I am undone, ruined, cheated, imposed on! 
But, please heaven. I’ll go see what’s in my house. 
Bluff. Hold, sir ; you must not enter here. 

Good. Not enter into my own house, air I 
Bluff. No, sir; if it be yours you must not come 
Mar. II lie faut pas entrer ici. [within it. 

Good. Gentlemen, I only beg to speak with the 
master of the house. 

Bluff. Sir, the master of the house desires to speak 
with no such fellows as you are : you arc not fit 
company for any of the gentlemen in this house. 
Good. Sir, the master of this house is my son. 
Bluff. Sir, your most obc{lient humble servant : I 
am overjoyed to see you returned. Give me leave, 
sir, to introduce yofi to this gentleman. Monsieur 
!.• Marquis Quclquechose, Ic pere de Monsieur 
V'aleutine. 

Mar, Ah, monsieur, que je suis ravi de vous voir. 
Good. Gentlemen, your most obedient humble 
servant. 

Bluff, Give me leave to tell you, sir, you have the 
honour of being father to one of the finest gentlemen 
of the age : a man so accomplished, so well bred, 
and so generous, that I believe be never wouhl part 
with a guest while he had a shilling in his pocket; 
nor, indeed, while he could borrow one. 

Good. 1 believe it, indeed, sir; therefore you canH 
wonder if 1 am impatient to see him. 

Bluff. Be not in such haste, dear sir ; I want to 
talk with you about your atfairs. I hope you have 
liad good siujcess in the Indies ; have cheated the 
company haiulsoinely, and made an immense fortune. 
Gi^od. 1 have no reason to complain. 

Bluff, I am glad on’t, sir, and so will your son, I 
dare swear: and, let me tell you, it will be very op- 
piTtunc ; ho began to want it. You can’t imagine 
sir, what a fine life he lias letl since you went away. 
It would do your heart good if you was hut to know 
what an equipage he has kept, what balls and enter- 
taimnents he lias made : he is the talk of the whole 
town, sir; a man would work with jileasure for such 
a son. He is a fellow with a soul, damn me! Your 
lortune won’t bo thrown away upon him ; for, get as 
much as you please, my life he spends every farthing. 

Good. Pray, geiitlcmeii, let me see this miracle of 
a son of mine. 

, That you should sir, long ago ; but really, 

sir, the house is a little out of order at present; 
there is but one room furnished in it, and that is so 
hill of company that I am afraid there w'ould be a 
Riiiall deficiency of cliairs. Yon can’t imagine, sir, 
how opportune you are come ; there was not any 
One thing left in the house to raise any money upon. 
Good. What, all my pictures gone 1 
^l^ff. He sold them first, sir; he was obliged to 
them for the delicacy of taste ; he certainly U 
the modest cst young fellow in the world, and has 
complained to me n hundred limes of tlu* indecent 
liberty painters take in exposing the breasts and 
limbs of women. You had, indeed, sii, a very scan- 
dalous collection, ami he was never easy while they 
were in the house. 

SCENE VII. — Valent., Bnii-r, Goouall, Marq. 
\al. My father returned ! Oh, let me throw my- 
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self at his feet ; and believe me, sir, I at once 
overjoyed and ashamed to see your face. 

Bluff. I told you, sir, he was one of themodestest 
young fellows in England, 

Oo(jd. You may very well be ashamed ; but come, 
let me see the inside of my liouse ; let me see that 
both sides of my walls are standing. 

Val, Sir, I have a great deal of company within 
of the first fashion, and beg you would not expose 
me before them. 

Good. Oh, sir, I am their very humble servant ; 
I am infinitely obliged to all the persons of fashion, 
that they will so generously condescend to eat a 
poor citizen out of house and home, fin a blanket ? 

Bluff. Harkye, Val ; shall we toss this old fellow 

Val. Sir, I trust in your good-nature and forgive, 
ness ; and will wait on you in. 

Good. Oh, that ever 1 should live to see this duy ! 

Mar. Pardi! voilahomme extraordinaire. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VIII. — A dining-room. — Lord Pride, Lord 
Puff, &c. 

Pnde. I told you, my lord, it would never hold 
long ; when once the chariot disappeared I thought 
the master would soon follow. [day at piquet. 

Puff. I helped hyn on with a small lift the other 

Pride. Did you do anything considerable ? 

Pnff. A mere trifie, my lord : it would not have 
been worth mentioning if it had been of any other ; 
but I fancy, in his present circumstances, it cut 
pretty deep. 

Pride. Damn mo ! there’s a pleasure in ruining 
these little mechanical rascals, when they presume 
to rival the extravagant expenses of us men of quality. 

Puff. That ever such plebeian scoundrels, who are 
obliged to pay their debts, should presume to engage 
with us men of quality, who arc not I 

SCENE IX. — Goodall, Valentine, Ciiaklotte, 
Col. Bluff, Marqlis, Pride, Puff, &c. 

Val. Gentlemen and ladies, my father, being just 
arrived from the Indies, desirns to make one of this 
good company. 

Good. My good lords (that I may affront none by 
calling him beneath his title), I am highly sensible 
of the great honour you do myself and my son by 
filling my poor house with your noble persons, and 
your noble persons with iny poor wine and pro- 
visions. I dare swear you have been all highly iiL 
strumental in the extravagancies of niy son; for 
whicli I am very much obliged to you, and humbly 
hope that I shall never see him or any of your 
faces again. 

Pride. Brother Puff, what does the fellow mean ! 

Puff. Curse me if I know. 

Good. I am very glad that my son hath ruined him- 
self in so good a company; that when I disinherit 
him he can’t fail of being provided for. I promise 
myself that your interest will help him to places 
and preferments in abundance. [command. 

Pride. Sir, anything in my power he m.ay always 

Puff. Or mine. 

Pride. But let me whisper a word in your ear. 
Your son is a very extravagant fellow. 

Good. That’s very true, sir ; but I hope you will 
consider you assisted him in it ; and therefore will 
help his necessities with a brace of thousands. 

Pride. 1 don’t understand you, sir. 

Good. Why then, sir, that you may understand 
me, I must tell you in plain words that he owes hia 
ruin to entertaining such fine gentlemen as yourself, 

Pride. Me, sir ! Rat me ! I would have you know, 
I think I do you too much honour ifl entering into 
your doors ; but 1 am glad you have taught me»at 
what distance to keep such mechanics for the future* 
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Come, Pufl^ let’s to the opera : I see, if a man hath 
not good blood hi his veins, riches won’t teach him 
to behave like a gentleman. 

Puff, Canaille ! [Exeunt Pride and Puff. 

Good, S’bodikins! I am in a rage; that ever a 
fellow should upbraid me with good blood in his 
veins, when, Odsheartl the best blood in his veins 
hath run through my bottles 

\ Lady, My lord Pride and my lord Puff gone! 
Come, my dt?ar, the assembly is broke uj) ; lot us 
make haste away, or we shall be too late for any other. 

2 Lady, With all my heart, for I am lieartily sick 
of this. 

3 Lady. Come, come ; away, away ! [Ex, Ladies. 
Mar, Allons, quittons le bourgeois. 

Bluff. Sir, you are a scrub ; and if I had not a 
friendship for your son I'd show you how you ought 
to treat people of fashion. [Exeunt Bluff and Mar. 

Char. Poor Valentine! how tenderly I feel his 
misfortunes ! 

Good, Why don’t you follow your companions, sir ? 
Val. Ah! sir, I nm so sensible of what I have 
done, that I could fly into a desert from the appre- 
hensions of your just wrath ; nay, 1 will, unless 
you can forgive me. 

Good, Who are you madam, that stay behind the 
rest of your company t There is no more mischief to 
be done here, so there is no more business for a fine 
lady. 

Char, Sir, I stay to entnjat you to forgive your 
poor unhappy son, who w ill otherwise sink under 
the weight of your displeasure. 

Good, Ah, madam, if that be all the business, you 
may leave this house as soon as you please ; for him 
I am determined to turn directly out on’t. 

Char, Then, sir, I am determined to go with him. 
Be comforted, Valentine ; I have some fortune which 
my aunt cannot prevent me from ; and it will make 
us happy for a while at least ; and I prefer a year, 
a month, a day with the man I love, to a whole 
stupid age without him. 

Val. 0, my dear love ! and I prefer an hour with 
thee, to all that heaven can give me. Oh ! I am so 
blessed, that fortune cannot make me miserable. 

AIR XI.— r/ie lass of Valievs Mill. 

Thus when the tempest lu};h Eiieh spreads its tender wings 
Roars dreadful from abovej And hovers o’er its mate ; 
The constant turtles fly They kiss, they <!oo, and sing. 

Together to the grove : And love, in spite of fate. 

AIR XII. ’ 

My tender heart me long be- Base passions, like busometjils, 
guiled, cold, [same 1 

I first my passions proved ; With true may seem the 
Hadfortnne on you ever smiled But w ould you know true lov e 
I’d known not how I loved. and gold. 

Still try them in the flame. 

SCENE X. — Goodall, Valentine, Charlotte, 
Oi.DCASTLE, Mrs. IIioiiman. 

Old, Here, madam, now .you may trust your own 
eyes, if you won’t believe mine. 

Mrs. H, What do I see ! My niece in the very 
arms of her betrayer, and his father an abettor of the 
injustice ! — Sir, give me leave to tell you, your mad- 
ness is a poor excuse for this behaviour. 

Good, Madam, I ask your pardon for what I said to 
you to-day. I was impor ed on by a vile wretch, who, 
I dare swear, misrepresented each of us to the other. 
I assure you, I am not mad, nor do I belicwe you so. 

Mrs, II, 'Thou vile wretch I thou dishonour of thy 
family 1 how dost thou dare to appear before my (iice 1 
Char, Madiyn, I have done nothing to be ashamed 
ef; and I dare appear before any one’s fiicc, 

Is this young lady a relation of yours t 


Mrs, II, She was, before your son had accom- 
plished his base designs on her. 

Char. Madam, you injure him ; his designs on 
me have been still honourable ; nor hath he said any- 
thing which the most virtuous ears might not have 
beard. [that head. 

Val. To-morrow shall silence your suspicions on 
Mrs, II, What, Mr. Goodall, do you forgive your 
son's extravagance t 

Good. Is this lady your heiress 1 
Mrs. II. I once intended her so. 

Good. Why then, madam, 1 like her generous 
passion for my son so much, that, if you will give 
her a fortune equal to what I shall settle on him, 1 
shall not ])revciit their happiness. 

Mf‘s. 11. Won’t you I And I see she is so en- 
tirely his in her heart, that, since he hath not dared 
to think dishonourably of her, I shall do all in my 
power to make it a bargain, 

Val. Eternal blessings on you both ! Now, my 
Charlotte, I am blesst^d indeed, 

Old. And pray, madam, what’s to become of me 1 
Mrs. H, That, sir, I cannot possibly tell; you 
know I was your friend ; hut iiitKrc thought fit 
to dispose of herself another way. 

Olfl. Your niece has behavfxl like a — Bodikin ! 
I am in a passion ; and for her sake I’ll nevcT make 
love to any woman again, I am resolved. [Exit in a pet. 
Mrs. 11. No imprudent resolution. 

Good. I hope, Valentine, you will make the only 
return in your power to my paternal tenderness in 
forgiving you ; and let the misery you so narrowly 
escaped from in your fonm'r exlravagaucies l)e a 
warning to yon for llie future. 

Val. Sir, was my gratitude to your great goodness 
insufficient to reclaim rne, I am in no jlangcr of en- 
gaging in any vice whereby this lady might be a 
sufferer : — 

Single, I’d siiifer fate’s severest dart 1 

Unmov’d ; but who can bear the double smart, > 
When sorrow preys upon the fair one’s heart! J 

EPILOOUn, HPOKKV HY T iS. ri.lVK. 

A poet ihouM, unless hw fate he guest. 

Write for each play two epilouiics at least : 

For how to empty benelies eau wo say, 

“ What means this mighty erowding here to day ? ’ 

Or, should the pit wiih flatU'ry be eramm it. 

How can wo speak it when the ppiy is damn'd ? 

Damn'd, did I say ? — IIu surely need not fear it ; 

His play is safe — when none will fome to he.ir it. 

English is now below this learned town, 

None but lUiliau warblers will go down. 

Tho’ courts were more iKilite, the English ditty 
Could herebdore at least, (-oiitent the city : 

That for Italian now haslet us dro]). 

And Dimi (dra rings through cv'ry shop. 

What glorious thoughts must all our neighbours nouruli 
Of us, where rival operas can flourish. 

Let France win all their towns, we need not fear i 
But Italy will send her singers here ; r 

Wo caimiA buy ’em at a price too diuir. * 

I.i<'t us receive them to our peaceful shore, 

While in their own the angry eiinutiiis roar : 

Here they may sing in safety, wei reward ’em ; 

Here no Visconti threatens to bombard ’em. 

Or])lieus drew stones with la.s enchanting song; 

These can do more, they drew our gold along. 

But, tliough our angry poets rail in spite, 

Ladies, 1 own I think your judgnn nts right : 

Satire, perhaiw, may wound some pretty thing; 

Those i^oft ItalLin warblers have no sting. 

Tlio’ your soft hearts the tuneful cliarm may w in. 

You’re still stuaire to find no harm within. 

Wisely from those nule places you abstain 
Whole satire gives the wouiideu hearer juiin. 

‘Tis hard to pay them who onr faults reveal , 

As lioys ure forced to bu^ the rods they feel. 

No, let ’em stan e, who dare \o lash tho age. 

And, as you’ve left the pul jut, Icuvo the stage. 
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A COMEDY. AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE NEW- THEATRE IN THE HAYMARKHT* 17M 

— faciU quia 

SpiTct idem, budet multum, frualraque laborct, 

Alisas idem——— Hoa. 


ro THE RT. HON. rilIMP EART. OE CHKSTKRFIKED, KNlOHT OF 
THE OAKTER. 

Me Lord, — However unwoiUiy tlieso scenes may Ihj of your 
lordsliip s protection, the dcsiau with whieii some of them were 
written eannut tail of rec«)mnuTnUni' them to one who liath so 
plorioiisly distin^'iiished himself in the cause of liberty, to which 
the corruption 1 have here endeavoured to expose may one 
day he a very futiil enemy. 

The freedom of the stage is, perhaps, as well worth contend- , 
iug for as that of the press- It is the opinion of an author well I 
kuiwn to your lor<lsliip, tliat examples work qui.ker and | 
hlrouger on this minds of men than precepts. 

This will, I lielieve, my lord, be louna truer with regard to 
)olitics than to ethics: the most ridiculous exhibitions of ' 
uxury or avarice m ly likew ise have little ellect on the sen- 
sualist or the miser; but I fancy a lively represcutiithm of the 
calamities brought ou a country hy general corruption might 
have a very sensible and useful elTectoii the spectators. 

Six-rates, who owed his tlestruction greatly to the contempt 
moiu'ht on him by the ?oinedies of Aristoiihaues, is a lasting 
instance of the force of theatrical ridicule : here, indeed, tliis 
weapon was used to an ill purpose ; but, surely, what is able 
to bring w'isdom and virtue into dlsvepuU*. will, with gn‘at 
faeility, lay their oppositi^s under a general contempt. There 
are among us who seem so sensible of the danger of wit and 
humour, that they are resolved to have nothing to do with 
them; and iiuleeA they are in the right out; for wit, like 
hunger, will la* with great dilliculty restrained from falling on, 
witere there is groat plenty and variety of food. 

Hut while tlie powerful sons of iluliiess shed all their iu- 
fliuMiee on their inferior brethren, be you, my lord, who aro 
Hu- mo'.t favourite iitVspriug of the UrilisU muses, the patrou of 
tlieir yimnger eliildien ; whom your lonlsltip hasas mueh reason 
1.0 love as others to fear; for >ou must nave seen that to Ihj 
i-cli'liraie I l)y them, an«l applauded by tlie more diseerning and 
woriliy, are’tlie only rewards which true patriotism (a word 
scandalously rhliculed by some) c-aii surely exjieet. And here 
1 am pliMding the cause of others; for the only title I have to 
enrol myself in the number of those 1 have recoinmemled bo 
Jour favour is by being, with the most jierfect admiration ;md 
resjux t. my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, Henry Fikldino. 


iniEFACE, 

This C’omody was begun at Leydeu in the year 1 728 ; and, after 
it had been sketelieii imt into a few loose scene.s, w;w tlirown 
by, and for a long while no more thought of. It was origin- 
ally writ for my iirivatu amusement; ns it would, indeed, 
nave been little less than Quixotism itjitdf to hop*- any other 
fruits from attempting characters wherein the iuimitablc Cer- 
vantes so far excidled. Tlie impossibility of going beyond, 
.'lud the extreme difliciilty of keeping pa<-c with him, were sul- 
licieiit to inliiM* despair into .a very adventurous author. 

I soon di>eo\ere»l too that my too small experience in, and 
little kuovvledgi* of, the wawhl, had led me into an error. I 
soon found it inlinitely more diillciilt than I imagined to vary 
the scene, and give my Knight an oppoitunity of displaying 
himself in a dilVereut manner from that wherein he ap|H‘ars in 
the romance. Human nature is ev'ery where tlu* same : and 
the modes and habits of particular nations do not change it 
enough sulIleuMitly to distinguish a Quixote in England from 
a Quixote in Spain. 

In these sciitiiiients Mr. llootU and Mr. Cihher concurred 
"ilh nie, who. u])on seeing the aforesaid sketch, both dissuaded 
nie Irom suffering it to bo repre.sciitcd on the stage ; and ac- 
eordiiigly it was remanded back to my shelf, where proluibly 
It won 1(1 iijiyy perished in oblivion, had not the solicitations 
m the distressed actors iu Drury- lane prevailetl on me to revise 
It. at the same time that it camo into niy head to add those 
scenes concerning our elections. 

lleing thin altered, it was often rehenrscii on that theatre, 
and n particular day appnintcil for its action ; but the giant 
^ajanus, of a race who were always enemies to our poor Don, 
i eU-rred his appearauce so long, that the intervention of the 
actom beiicfUs would have put it off till iho next season had 1 
not brought it ou where it now appears. 

^ “ ‘'o trouliled the reader thus long to account for this 
•'omcilv’s appearing as it now does, and that he might Uistin- 
those jiarts of it which were the prodiietion of this 
H'iison from those winch were written in iny more juvenile 
years, and before mo.st of the nieces with which 1 have endea- 
vonred to entertain tho public. 


Dramatis Persona;. — Dun Quixote, yin . Korerts; Sancho, 
Mr. Mui-i.art; Sir Thomas Lovdund, Mr. Machen; AV/Mtr^ 
Badgrft Mr. Mackmn ; Fairluve, Mr. Warwkt.?. ; Mayor, Mr. 
Tubbhtt; Voter , Mr. Machkn; ( iuzzle , Mr. Jones; John, 
Mr. Hewsun ; ifrtV/, a lawyer, Mb. Tofham ; Dr. Drench, a 
physcian, Mb. IIai.lam; Mr. Sneak, Hicks; Dorothea, 
Miss AtUKUTOK; Jizebel, Mrs. Hide; Mr.v. Guzzle, Mrs, 
Martin; Mrs. Snenh, Mbs, Koeutun ; Miss Sneak, Miss 
JkiNKs; Stage-coachman and Mob. — .SCENE, an INN iu a 
COUNTRY BOROUGH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Manager, Author. 

Man. No prologue, sir ! The audience will never 
bear it. They will not bate you anything of their due. 

Aut/i. I am the audience's very humble servant ; 
but they cannot make a man write a prologue whe- 
ther he can or no. 

Man. Why, sir, there is nothing easier. I have 
known an author bring three or four to the house 
with one })lay, and give us our choice which we 
would speak. 

Au^/i. Yes, sir, and 1 have now three in my pocket 
written by friends, of which 1 choose none should 
be spoke. 

Mati. How so 1 [twenty times over, 

AutA. Because they have been all spoke already 

Mon. Let me si'C them, pray. 

AutA. They are written in such damned cramp 
hands, you w ill never be able to read them ; but I 
will tell you the substance of them. One of them 
begins with abusing the writings of all my contem- 
poraries, lamenting the iallen state of the stage ; 
and, lastly, assuring the audience that this play w'as 
written with a design to restore true taste, and tlieir 
approving it is the best symptom they can give of 
their having any, 

Man. Well, and a very good scheme. 

AutA. May be bo ; but it hath been the subject 
of almost every prologue for these ten years last past. 
Thu second is in a dilfereiit cast : the first twelve 
lines inveigh against all indecency on the stage, and 
the last twenty lines show you what it is. 

Man, That would do better for an epilogue. But 
what is the third ! 

AtttA. Why the third has some wit iu it ; and, 
W’ould have done very w'ell but for a mistake. 

Man. Ay ! wdiat mistake I 

AutA. Why, the author never read my play ; and 
taking it for a regular comedy of live acts, hath fallen 
very severely ou farce. However, it is a pretty good 
one, and will do very well for the lirst genteel comedy 
you bring on the stage. 

Man. But don’t you think a play with so odd a 
title as yours requires to be a little explained 1 May 
they not be too mueh surprised at some thingsl 

AutA. Not at all. The audience, I believe, are 
all acquainted witli the characters of Don Quixote 
and Sancho. I have brought them over into Eng- 
land, and introduced them to an iun in the country, 
where I believe no one will be surprised that the 
knight finds several people as mad as himself. This 
I could have told tliem in forty dull lines, if I 
would ; but I rather chose to let it alone ; for, to 
tell you the truth, I can draw but ene conclusion 
from the prologues I have ever seen, that the auth^ri 
are bo sensible of the demerits of their plays, tliot 
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ihe^ desire to set the audience asleep before they 
begin. But of what real use is a bill o\ fare to any 
entertainment, where the guests are not left to their 
choice what part they will pick at, but are obliged 
to •^wallow the whole indiliercutly 1 
Enter a Player. 

Play, Sir, the audience make such a noise with 
their canes, that, if w e don't begin iniinediutely, they 
will bea* the house down before the play begins ; 
and it IS not advisable to put them out of humour : 
for there are two or three of the loudest catcalls in 
the gallery that ever wore heard. 

Auth, Be not frightened at that ; those are only 
some particular friends of mine, who are to put on 
the face of enemies at first, and be converted at the 
end of the first act. 

Man, Order them to play aw'ay the overture im- 
mediately. Come, sir, what do you do with yourself! 

Auth, I shall dispose of myself in some part of 
the house, where I shall see and not be seen. And 
I can assure you, sir, if the audience arc but half 
as well entertained witli this play as I shall be my- 
self, it will go off with universal aj)plausc. 

ACT I. — SCENE I. — An hm. — Glzzlk, Sanciio. 

Guz, Never tell me, sir, of Don Quixide or Don 
Beelzebub ; here's a man comes into my house, and 
eats me out on't, and then tells me he's a knight- 
errant ; he \8 an arrant rogue, and if he does not pay 
me my bill I'll have a Avarrant for him. 

San, My master fears no warrant, friend ; had you 
ever been in Spain, you would have known that 
men of his order are above the laAv. 

Guz, Tell me not t)f Spain, sir ; I am an English- 
man, where no one is above the law, and if your 
master docs not pay me I shall lay his Spaniardship 
fast in a place w'hich he will find it as <lifficult to 
get out of as your countrymen have found it to get 
into Gibraltar. 

San, Thai’s neither here nor there, as the old 
saying is ; many are shut into one place and out of 
another. Men bar houses to keep rogues out, and 
jails to keep them in, lie that’s hanged for stealing 
a horse to-day has no reason to buy oats for him to- 
morrow. 

Guz. Sirrah, your horse nor your ass neither 
shall have any more oats at my expense ; never Avere 
masters and their beasts so like one another. The 
Don is just such another lean rainscallion as his — 
what d'ye call him — his llozinante ; and thou art 
just such another squat bag of guts as thy Dap])le. 
Send my house and my stable once Avell emptitxl of 
you, and if ever I suller a Spaniai<l to enter iny 
doors again may I have a Avhole company of soldiers 
quartered on me ; for, if I must be eaten up, I had 
rather suffer by my OAvn country rogues than foreign 
ones. [E^it, 

AIR I. 

San. Rogues there .ire of e.vch imtioD, 

Except among the Uivines ; 

And vineear, since the cre.’ition. 

Hath still been niadc of all wines. 

Against one lawyer Lurch 
A country scarce can guard; 

One parson does for a church. 

One doctor for a churchyard. 

SCENE II. —Don Quixote, Sanciio. 

Quix. Sancho ! 

San, An’t please your honour — 

Quix. Come hither, Sancho ; I smell an adventure, 
San. And so do I, an’t please your worship ; the 
landlord of the house sw'ears bitterly that he will 
have a warrant against us. 

€9tMjr. What landlord! Avhat house! Wilt thou 
never be in thy tenses! Are we not in a castle! 


San, No, marry are we not ; but we are in a fair Avay 

Quic, What dost thou mean, oaf! [to be in one. 

San. 1 mean that I shall see your honour in a gaol 
within these two days. 

Quix. Me in a gaol! ha I caitiff! 

San. Ay, sir; Ave are got into a terrible country, 
A man’s quality here can't defend him if he breaks 
the laAvs. 

Quix. Then, indeed, knight-errantry Avere of no 
use ; but I tell thee, caitilf, gaols in all countries are 
only habitations for the poor, not for men of quality. 
If a poor felloAV robs a man of fashion of five shil- 
lings, to gaol with him ; hut the man of fashion may 
plunder a thousand poor, and stay in his oavii house. 
Bui knoAV, thou base squire of the great Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, that an adventure now' presents itself, 
not only Avorthy me, but the united force of all the 
knights upon earth. 

San. Ah, poor Sancho ! there’s an end of thee ; 
a leg or an arm Avill not sudice this bout. 

Quix. There is now arrived in this castle one of 
the most accursed giants that ever infested the earth. 
He marches at the head of his army, that howl like 
Turks in an engagement. 

San. Oh lud ! oh hid ! this is*‘the country squire 
at the head of his pack of dogs. 

Quix. What dost thou mutter, varlett 

Why, sir, this giant that your worshij) talks 
of is a country gentleman Avho is going a courting, 
and his army is neither more nor less than his k(?ii- 
ncl of fox-hounds. 

Quix. Oh, the prodigious force of eiiehantmeiit! 
Sirrah, 1 tell thee this is the giant Toglogmoglogog, 
lord of the island of Clogmogog, Avhose belly lifitli 
been the tomb of above a thousand strong men. 

*SVm. Of .above a thousand hogsheads of strong 
beer, I believe. 

Quix. This must he the enchanter !Merlln, 1 know 
him by his dogs. But, thou idiot! dost thou ima- 
gine that AVom(‘n are to be hunted like han^s, that 
a man Avould carry his hounds Avith him to visit his 
mistress ! 

San. Sir, yonr true English squire and his hounds 
arc as inseparable as the Spaniard and his Toledo. 
He eats Avith his hounds, drinks Avilh his hounds, 
and lies Avith his liourids ; your true arnint English 
squire is hut the; first dog-boy in his house. 

Quix. 'Tis pity then that fortune should contra- 
dict the ord<T of nature. It Avas a wise institution 
of Plato to educate chiklren according tv) their minds, 
not to their births; these squires should sow that 
com Avhich they ride over. Sancho, Avhen 1 see a 
gentleman on his oAvn coach-box, I regret the loss 
Avhich some one has had of a coachman : the man 
who toils all day after a partridge or a pheasant 
might serve his country by toiling after a plough; 
and when I see a Ioav, mean, tricking lord, 1 lament 
the loss of an excellent attorney. [Sitiyiuy uHihi/i.\ 
But, hark, some courteous lady in the castle ]iio- 
pares an entertain nnmt for my cars. 

AIR IT. Tweeds' de. 

Oh ! think not tho inaiil whom you scorn 
With riihrs dv’Uirl>u*il c.m be! 

Had 1 a ‘.'real princess lieeii l)orn, 

My JUlly liad dear liem to me. 

In grandeur and wtailiii we lliid woe. 

In love there is notlung l)ut charms; 

On others your trv*asures liestow. 

Give Rilly alone to these arms. 

In titln and wealth what is lost 
In tenderness oil is repaid ; 

Too much a great fortune may cost * 

Well purchas’d may he the poor maid. 

Let gold's empty show cheat the great; 

We more real pleasures will prove; 

While they in their palaces hate. 

Wo in our pool cottage will love. 
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SCENE III. — Don Quixofe, GuaatE, Sanoho. 

Q?/ir. Most illustrious and most mighty lord, how 
shall I sufficiently pay you for those sounds with 
which J have been ravished 1 

Guz. Sir, I desire no other payment but of this 
small bill ; your worship’s cattle are saddled, and it 
is a charming day for travelling. 

Nothing, my lord, shall ever tempt me to 
leave you, till what 1 have this day seen within the 
castle-walls Le utterly demolished. 

Guz. So! he has seen the sirloin of beef at the 
fire, I find. — [Aside.] But if your worship intends 
to stay any longer, I hope you design to satisfy this 
small matter here ; I am in great necessity, I assure 
you. 

Quix. To w'hat mean actions does necesssity force 
men ! tliat ever a mighty lord should be obliged to 
borrow money ! 

Guz. I am ashamed to ask your worship so often 
for this trille, but — 

Quiv. My lord, I see you are ; I see the generous 
confusion which spreads your face. 

Guz. I am so poor, an’t please your honour, that 
it will be quite cliurity in you. It is the same as if 
you gave it me. ^ 

Quix. ISIy lord, I am more confused than you; 
hut do not think it a gift, since 1 see you so back- 
ward to receive it in that light. And since, my lord, 
everything I have, saving to the charming Dulcinea 
del Toboso her fixed and unalterable right, be justly 
yours, give me leave to call it a debt, iny lord. — 
Sancho, ])ay his lordship a thousand English guineas. 

San, If your lordship will please to tell me where 
I shall get them ; but there’s no paying with an empty 
hand; where nothing is, nothing can come on’t. 
Twelve lawyers make not on<; honest man. 

Quiv. Cease thy impertinence, and pay the moiuiy 
imujcdiately. 

San. If f have seen the colour of gold this fort- 
night, may I never se«* Teresa Pancha agjiin. 

Quix. I atn eonfouiided, my lord, at the extrava- 
gance of my squire, who, out of the spoils of so many 
giants he hath plutidcred, should not Inne reserved 
enough to oblige your lordship with s\ieh a Irifie ; 
but if you know any one who will diseinhurse that 
sum, or any other, I Avill sell him the reversion of 
the next island I conquer. 

Gvz. Do you make a jest of me, hirt 

Quix. Be not incensed ; I am sorry I am not able 
to give it. you, 

(hiz. vSorry, forsooth ! a pretty w'ay of paying 
flehts, truly ! 1 fancy if 1 Avas to tell the exciseman 
and rny brewer 1 was sorry I could not j)ay tlicm, 
they Avould send me and iny sorrow to gaol togetlicr; 
in short, sir, 1 must and will have rny money. 

Saiu Yoji must get the philosopher's stone before 
yon can make any money of us. 

Guz, You shall neither eat nor drink any more in 
my hons-e till I am paid, that I’m resolved. 

San. I Avish your Avorship Avoiild tliink of changing 
your quarters ; if it must be a blanketing, Avby let it 
be a blanketing. I have not cat anything these 
tAvelve hours ; and I don’t find I am like to fare 
much better for the next tAvelve ; tiiid by that time 
1 shall be so liglit, you may a» Aveil toss a feather 

J ambassador. 

Saucho, come hither ; I intend to make thee 

San. Why truly, sir, that’s a post I should like 
nugeously Avell ; your bassadours lead rare fat lives, 
Biey say; and I should make a very goo<l bassadour, 
I oan assure your Avorship. 

Qmw. Thou shalt go my ambassador to the court 
of Dulcmea del Toboso. 


San» I suppose it is equal to your Avorship whal 
court you send me to ; and, to say the truth, 1 had 
rather go to some other ; for though my lady Dul- 
cinea be a very good woman, yet she has got such a 
Avouiidy trick of being chanted, and I fancy your 
bassadours fare but ill at your chanted courts. 

Quix, Reptile ! reply not, on thy life, but go and 
prepare thyself for thy journey; then come to me 
and receive farther instructions, for thou shalt set 
out this very evening. — But, ha ! the charming voice 
begins again. 

AIR III. JVhy will Florella, tje. 

[Dorothea iings within.'] 

Ttie pain which tears my IhrntiUing breast, 

What lanj(ua"e can deplnre ; 

For how shouhl Ian},Mia!^c have express'd 
A pain ne’er felt before? 

In other virgin wounded hearts, 

Love’s cruel sport wc see ; 

But the most cruel of his darts 
He has reserv'd lor me. 

Quix. Unhappy princess! 

Dur. 'Hiy curse, 0 Tantalus ! I’d iirize; 

Thy curse a bliss would prove. 

Ah ! Heaven were kind, if Avith my eyes 
I could enjoy my love. 

Enchanted thus, romances tell 
The moans poor virj(ins make ; 

Rut where is foiftrd the ponju fiil spell 
Can this etK-hautment break r 

Quix, In this arm ’tis found. Look forth, most 
adorable, though most unhappy princess ; look forth, 
and behold Avhom fate hath sent to your relief; the 
most reiiowneil knight of the Woeful Figure, the 
invincihle Don Quixote de la Mancha, for Avhosc 
victorious arm alone this adventure is reserved. 
Oh, cursed enchanter! dost thou keep this charming 
princess invisible to my eyes! Open tlie castle-gates, 
open them this instant, Avhoever is on the guard, 
or you shall feel the force of my attack. You shall 
find, caitiffs, that one single knight is too many for 
you all. [He attacks the u-allSf and breaks the windows, 

SCENE IV. — Don Qi.ixotk, Guzzle, a-nd Mob. 

Guz. Hey-day! What, in the devil's name, are you 
doing! Avhat, do you intend to beat doAvii my house! 

Quix, Thou most uiicourteous lord, deliver the 
princess Avhuin thou so unjustly dost detain, or 
think not that all the enchanters on earth shall pre- 
serve thee from my A'engeaiice. 

Guz. Don’t tell me of princesses and lords. 1,’m 
no lord, 1 am an honest man ; and I can tell you 
you maybe a gentleman, but you don’t act like one, 
to break a poor man’s AvindoAvs in this manner, 

Quix, Deliver the prineess, caitiff. 

Guz. Fay mo my bill, sir, and go out of my house, 
or I’ll fetch a AA'arrant for you; I’ll see Avhether a 
man is to have Ins victuals eat up, and diiiik drank 
out, and AvindoAVS broke, and his Avails shattered, 
and bis guests disturbed, for nothing. 

Quix. Ungracious knight! who so often throwest 
ill my teeth that small entertainment Avhich thou 
art obliged to give men of my heroic profession. 

Guz, 1 believe, indeed, your ])rofossion does oblige 
people sometimes to give AA’hether they will or no. 

Quix. It is too plain, thou Avrctch, AA'hy thou 
wouldest h.iA'c me gone; thou kiioAvest the delivering 
of this high lady thou dost detain is reserA'ed for 
me alone ; hut deliver her this moment, with all her 
attendants, all her plate and jewels which thou hast 
robbed her of. 

Guz. Hear this, neighbours; I am accused of 
stealing plates and jcAvels, Avhen CA'erybody knows 
I have but five dozen of plates, and those I bought 
and paid for honestly; and as for jewels, the devil 
of any jewels are there in this house but two 
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that tny wife wears in her ears, which were giyen 
her by Sir Thomas Loveland at his last election. 

Qmmj. Cease thy equivocations, and deliver them 
this instant, or thou shalt find how vainly thou dost 
trust to all those giants at thy heels, [ T/ie mob lauyk.^ 
Do you mock mo, caitiffs'? Now, thou most incom- 
parable Dulcincu del Toboso, assist thy valiant 
hniglit. ^He drives them offt and exit, 

SCENE V. — A chamber, — Dorothea, Jezebel. 
Dor. Ha, ha, ha! in spite of all my misfortunes, 
I cannot help laughing at the pleasant adventure of 
the knight of the Woeful Figure. 

Jes. Do you think, madam, this is the very same 

Don what d'ye call him, whom your father saw 

in Spain, and of whom he has told us such pure 
pleasant stories ? 

Dor, Tlie same ; it can be no other. Oh, Jezebel I 
I wish my adventures may end as happily as those 
of my namesake Dorothea’s did ; I am sure they are 
very near as romantic ; but have I not reason to 
blame Falrlove for suffering me to be here before 
him 1 The lover that does not outfly his mistress’s 
desires is slow indeed. 

Jez. And let me tell you, madam, he must be 
very swift wdio does. 

AIR IV. ‘ 

Dor. Oil h.istcn my hiver, dear Cupid. 

Wing hither the youth I .idniirc; 

The wretch is loo la/.y and stupid 
Who Icavc.s me hut time to desire. 
lA'i prudes, who leave lovers in anguish, 

Themselves in their fonder tits stay ; 

Rut lca\c not the virgin to languish 
ho meets her true 'over hall' way- 

Well, I’m a mad girl : don’t you think this husband 
of mine, that is to be, will have a delightful task to 
tame me ^ fto be tamed himself. 

Jez. By what I can see, he’s in a pretty fair way 
SCENE VI. — Sanciio, Dorothea, Jezebel. 

San, Pray, ladies, which of yon is the chanted 
princess; or are you both chanted princesses! 

Jez, What is it to you what W’o are, saucebox ? 

Dor. Peace, dear Jezelud — this must be the il- 
lustrious Sancho himself.— [ am the princess liidoc- 
calarnbria. 

San, My master, the knight of the Woeful Figure, 
(and a woeful figure he makes, sure enough,) sends 
jour ladyship h:s humble, service, and liopes you 
will not take it amiss that he has not boon able to 
knock all the peo])lc in the house on the head ; 
however, he has made it pretty w’ell uj) in breaking 
the windows; your ladyship will lie pure and cool, 
for the devil a whole pane is there in all your apart- 
ment; if the glazier had liired him he could not 
have done better. 

Dor, Thou mighty squire of tlie most mighty 
knight upon earth, give my grateful thanks to your 
master for what he has undertaken upon my account; 
but tell him not to get his j)rccious bones bruised 
any more, for 1 am suflicicntly assured this adven- 
ture is reserved for some other knight. 

San. Nay, nay, like enough ; all men cannot do 
all tilings; one man gets an e.sfale by what another 
gnU a halter. All is not fish tli at swims. Munj a 
OoCitt Wants a wife, but more want to get rid of one. 
Two cuckolds see each other’s liorns, when neither 
of them can sec his own. Money is the fruit of 
evil, as often as the root of it. Charity seldom goc.s 
out of her own house ; and ill-nature is always a 
rambling abroad. Every woman is a beauty if you 
will believe her ow'ii glass; and few if you wdll be- 
lieve her neighbours. 

Dor. Hu, h^l, ha ! Pray, Mr. Sancho, might not 
o»e hope to see your illustrious master t 


San, Nothing would rejoice his heart so much, 
madam, unless he were to see my lady Dulcinea 
herself. Ah, madam, might I hope your ladyship 
would speak a good word for me! 

Dor, Name it, and be assured of anything in niy 
power, honest Sancho. 

San, If your princess-ship could but prevail on 
my master that 1 might not be sent home after my 
lady Dulcinea ; for, to tell you the truth, madam, I 
am so fond of tlie English roast beef and strong beer 
that f don’t intend ever to set my foot in Spain 
again if I can help it ; give me a slice of roast beef 
before all the rarities of Camacho’s wedding. 

Dor. Bravely said, noble squire. 

AIR V. The kirtg'x old courtier. 

When mishty roast beef was the Kn^Ushman’s food. 

It ennobled our hearts, and enriched our bhxxl ; 

Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were good : 

Oh the roast beef of olii Rnglaiid, 

And old Kiigland s roast beef I 

Then, Britons, from all nice dainties refrain, 

Whieli eifeminate Italy, France, and Spain ; 

And mighty roast beef shall command on the main. 

Oh the roast beef, &c. 

San. Oh the roast beef, &c. 

Dor. I have been told, noble squire, that you once 
imposotl a certain lady for Dulciiiea on your master ; 
now what think you if this young lady here shouhl 
pereonate that incomparable princess! 

Jez. Wlio, 1 1 

Siin. Adod your prinecss-sbip has hit it ; for he 
has never seen this J)ulcinea, nor has anybody else 
that I can hear of ; and who my lady Dulcinea should 
bo I don’t know, unless she be one of your chanted 
ladies: the curate of our parish, and Mr. Nicholas 
the barber, have often told mo there was no such 
woman, and tliat my master was u madman ; and 
sometimes I am half ut a loss to guess whether he 
be mad or no, I’m sure, if it was not for the sake 
of a little island that I am to govern, I should not 
have followed his errantries so long. 

Dor. Fie! do not entertain sucli unworthy thoughts 
of that most glorious knight. 

San. Nay, madam, I can’t find in my heart to 
think him mad neither; for he will talk sometimes- ~ 
Twould do one good to Iiear him talk ; he will talk 
ye three hours, and I shan’t understand one word he 
says. Our curate was a fool to ’en ; and yet he has 
talked what I eoiild not nnclerstaud neither ; but 
that’s neither here nor there ; an empty purse chus< s 
a full heart ; au old woman’s a v(*ry bad bribe, hut a 
very good wife ; conscience often stoj^s at a molehill 
anti leaj.H over a mountain ; tlie law guards us from 
all evil but itself ; w dial’s vict; to-day is virtue to- 
morrow; ’tis not only plums that make a pudding; 
jihjsie makes you first sick and then well; vviuc 
first makes you well and then sick. 

Jez. And your proverbs would make the devil sick. 

Dor. Lose no time, good Sancho, hnt accpiaint 
the most invincible knight thaft tlie lady Dnlcint a is 
in tlie cast It! ; we’ll manage tlie matter so dcvtci- 
t^HsIy, you shall he in no danger of a discovery. 

San. Since rny bringing the last Dulcinea to hir;' 

1 do not fear that ; he that can swallow a goose w: t 
hardly keck at a gander; the; bear may wclldar.'s; 
when the ass plays on the fiddle. [Exit. 

SCENE VII.— Doroi TIE A, Jezebel. 

Dor, Ila, ha, ha! Well, for the future, I will 
never disbelieve a travell(*r ; the knight and his 
squire are full as ridiculous as they were described: 
we shall ha\e rare diversion. 

Jez, Poor Fairlove! thou art quite forgotten. 

Dor. I've rather reason to think Dorothea so! 1 
am sure, when a lover suffers his mistress to tome 
first to the place of appointment, he cannot blamc 
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any innocent amusement with which she. would 
shorten his absence ; and, to confess a truth to you, 
while I am still under apprehensions of the match 
ny fjither intends for me, I have too great cause Vo 
try to divert jny grief. 

AIR VI. From Aberdeen to Edinburgh. 

Happy the auimals who stray 
In ireedoiii through the grove ; 

No laws in love they e'er obey. 

Blit those }»resei'ib’il by love ; 

While w(?, coniinM to jiarents’ rules, 

Untbrlunate, are told. 

None follow love’s sweet laws but fools ; 

The wise are slaves to gold. 

SCENE VI II. — The street, — Mayor, Voter. 

May. Well, neighbour, wdiat’s your opinion of 
this strange man that is come to town, Don Quixote, 
as he calls himself '1 [should I think'? 

Vvt. Think ‘1 why, that he’s a madman. What 
May. *Ecod! it runs in my head that ho is eome 
to stand for parliament-man. [he’s a Spaniard ? 
Vot. How can that be, neighbour; they tell me 
May. What's that to us 1 let him look to his qua- 
lifications wlien we have chose him. If he can’t sit 
ill the house that’sJiis fault. 

Vot. Nay, nay, he can’t be chose if he should 
stand ; for, to niy certain knowledge, the corpora- 
tion liave promised sir Tliomus Ijovclaiid and Mr. 
lloiincer. 

May. Pugh ! all promises are conditional ; and 
let nil! tell you, Mr. Retail, I begin to smoke a ])lot. 

I begin to apprehend no opposition, and then we’re 
bohl, neighbour. 

Vot. No, no, neighbour; then we shall not be 
sold, and that’s worse : hut, ratlier than it should 
come to that, 1 would ride all over the kingdom for 
a candidate ; and if I tliought sir Thomas intended 
to steal us in this manner he should have no vote of 
mine I assure you, 1 shall vote for no man rvlio 
holds the corporation cheap. 

May. 'rin.'ii suppose we, were to go in a body and 
solicit sir Don QuLxote to stand i As for his being 
mad, Avhile Inds out of Rcdlum, it does not signify. 

I' t. Hut, there is anotlier objection, neighbour, 
which 1 am afraid the corporation will never get over. 
M<ry. W'liat’s that, pritliee t [him. 

Vot. They say he has brought no money with 
^ff:y. Ay, that indeed ; Imt though he hath no 
money with him here, 1 am assured by his si'rvaiit 
that he hath a very large estate : and so, if the other 
jiarty eoine down handsomely wdtii tlie ready, 've 
may trust him ; for you know at last we have no- 
thing to do hut not to choose him, and then we may 
recover all he tiwes us. 

lof. I do not rare to be sold, neighbour. 

May. Nor I neither, neighbour, by any hut my- 
self. I think that is tlie privilege of a free Briton. 

SCENE IX. — (»uz/Li:, Mayor, Rut.mi.. 

Otiz. Mr, Mayor, a good-morrow to you, sir; 
are you foi a whet this morning 1 

May. With all my in*art ; Imt what’s become of 
the gentleman, the traveller t 

(riiz. He.’s laid down to sleep, 1 hidii.'xe, ])retty 
W(dl tired with work. What the do’ il to do with 
him 1 can’t tell. 

May. My neighVmur and 1 have a strange thought 
come into onr lieads. You know, iMr. (lu/./le, we 
arc like to have no opposition, ami that I believe you 
will fe(*l the want of as much as any iimn. Now, 
d ye see, we liave taken it into consideration Avhether 
we should not ask this sir Don to represent us. 

Guz. With all my heart, if either of you w ill hang 
out a sign and entertain him; hut he is far enoug!i 
in my hooks already. 


May, You are too cautious, Master Guzzle ; I 
make no doubt but ho is some very rich man who 
pretends to be poor in order to get his election the 
cheaper ; he can have no other design in staying 
among us. Eor my part, 1 make no doubt but that 
he is come to stand on the court interest. 

Guz. Nay, nay, if he stands at all, it is on the 
court side, no doubt ; for he talks of nothing but 
kings, and princes, and princesses, and emperors, 
and empresses. 

May. Ay, ay, an officer in the army too, I warrant 
him, if we knew hut the bottom. [free -quarter. 

Guz. He seems, indeed, to be damnably fond of 

Ret. But if you think he intends to otier himself, 
would it not he xviser to let him, for then you know 
if he spends never so much wo shall not be obliged 
to choose liirn 1 

A/ay. Brother alderman, I have reproved you al- 
ready for that W'ay of reasoning ; it savours too much 
of bribery. I like an opposition, because otherwise 
a man may be obliged to vote against Ids party; 
tliereforc when we invite a gentleman to stand we 
invite him to spend his money for the Jioiioiir of his 
party ; and when both parties have spent as much 
as they are able, every honest man will vote accord- 
ing to his conscien<je. 

Guz. Mr. Mayor talks like a man of sense and 
honour, and it does me good to hear him. 

Alay. Ay, ay, Mr. Guzzle, 1 never gave a vote 
contrary to iny conscience. I have very earnestly 
recommended tlie country interest to all my bre- 
thren ; but before that I reeoniin ended the town in- 
terest, that is, the interest of this cori»oralion ; and, 
first of all, I vecomnieiided to every particular man 
I to take a particular care of himself. And it is with 
‘ a certain way of reasoning that he that serves me 
best will serve the town best ; and ho that serves 
the town best will serve the country best. 

Guz. Sec what it is to have been at Oxford ; the 
parson of the parisli himself can’t out-talk him. 

May. Come, landlord, we’ll have one bottle, and 
drink success to the corporation : these limes come 
hut seldom, therefore we ought to make the b('st of 
them. Come along. [Rjreunt. 

Af'T II. — SCENE I.— A chamher in the inn , — 
Dom QnxoTi., Sanciio. 

Qaix. Thou hast by this time fully ^lorceived, 
Sancho, the extreme difficulties and dangers of 
knight-errantry. (yonr worship. 

San. Ay, and of squire-errantry too, an’t please 

Quix, But virtm? is its own nwvard. 

San. Y"our worship may have a relish for these 
rewards, perhaps ; hut, to speak truly, 1 am a poor 
plain man, and know nothing of these tine things; 
and for any reward I have hilluTto got, 1 hud much 
rather have gone without it. As for an island, I be- 
lieve I could relish it as well as another; but a man 
may eateh eold Avliile his coat is making : and siiuar 
you may provide for me in a much easier way, if I 
miglit be. so hold as to speak 

Qnix. 'I'hou knowest I will deny thee nothing 
which is lit for me to give or thcc to take. 

San. ’rheii, if your worship would be so good as to 
set me up in an inn, 1 should make a rare laiidloi’d ; 
and it is a very thriving trade among the English. 

Quit. And coiildst thou descend so low, ignoble 
wretch 1 

San. Anything to get an honest livelihood, which 
is more than I lind we are like to do in tlie way we 
are going on : for, if I durst apeak it 

(iifi.c. 8{u‘nk fi.'arlessly — I will ()flly impute it to 
thy ignorance. • 

San, Why then I find, sir, that we are looked oo 
s • 
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here to be neither more nor lest, better nor worse, 
than a couple of madmen. 

Quix. Sancho, I 'em not concerned at the evil opi> 
nion of men. Indeed, if wc consider who aie their 
favourites, we shall have no reason to be «o fond of 
tlieir applause. Virtue, Sancho, is too bright for 
their e}es, and they dare not behold her. Hypo- 
crisy is the deity they worship. Is not the lawyer 
often called an honest man, when for a sneaking fee 
he pleads the villain’s cause, or attempts to extort 
evidence to the conviction of the innocent 1 Does 
not the physician live well in his neighbourhood 
while he suffers them to bribe his igiionrticc to their 
destruction ? But why should I mention those whose 
profession ’tis to prey on others 1 Look through 
the world. What is it recommends men but the 
poverty, the vice, and the misery of others 1 This, 
Sancho, they are sensible of: and therefore, instead 
of endeavouring to make liiinself better, each man 
endeavours to make his neighbour worse. Each 
man rises to admiration by treading on mankind. 
Riches and power accrue to the one by the destruc- 
tion of thousands. These are the general objects 
of the good opinion of men : nay, and that which is 
professed to be paid to virtue is seldon anything 
more than a supeicuious cont<enipt of our neigh- 
bour. What is a good-natured maiit Why, one 
who, seeing the want of his friend, cries, he pities 
him ! Is this real 1 No : if it was he would reli<;ve 
him. His pity is triumphant arroganco and insult ; 
it arises from his pride, not from his compassion. 
Sancho, let them call me mad; I'm not mad 
enough to court their approbation. 

San, Oh ! good your worshi]), proceed : I could 
fast au hour longer to hear your discourse. 

SCENE 11. — Guzzi.b, Don Quixote, Sancho. 

Guz. An't j)leaso your honour, the mayor of the 
town is come to wait on you. 

Qtnx. Give him admittance. This is the chief 
magistrate of the jdace, who comes, I suppose, to 
congratulate me on my arrival ; he might have come 
sooner ; but the neglect of his duty is better than the 
total omission. In the moan while, Sancho, post 
thou away this instant to Toboso ; and heaven pros- 
per thy embassy ! 

San, Erosperity may travel w ith me without tiring 
itself. \AsUle, 

SCENE ITT. — Mayor, Don Quixote. 

May. I am your honour’s most humble servant. 

Quix. Sir, I am glad to see you; 1 think you are 
the chief officer of the town. 

May. Yes, an’t please your honour, I am Mr, 
Mayor of this town. 1 shoiihl have done myself the 
pleasure to have waited on you sooner, but I was 
quite ignorant of the design with wdiich you came 
hither. 

Quix. Be seated, sir; you are a w'orthy man, and, 
to your praise be it spoken, the first that has d(»iie 
his duty since my arrival. 

May. I can’t answer for the w’hole tow’n ; but the 
corporation is as well affected a corporation as any 
in all England, and I believe highly sensible of the 
honour you intend them. No man knows his 
strength till he tries it ; and, notwithstanding what 
you might have heard of the knight of the Long 
Purse, if you oppose him briskly I dare answer for 
your success. 

Quix. Is there a knight on earth I dare not op- 
pose 1 Though he had as many hands asBriarcus, 
as many eyes as Argus, I should not fear him. 

May. This as a special stick of wood, I find. — A 
b^dit ticket, adod. {Aside. 

Muix. 1 see the reason of your apprehension ; you 
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have heard of my ill success in my last adventure^ 
that was not my fault ! [Siyhing. 

May. I see he has been thrown out at some place 
already. I don’t in the least, sir, apprehend it was 
your fault ; but there is nothing to be done without 
bleeding freely on these occasions. 

Quix. Ah ! do you think I fear to bleed ! 

May. Be not so passionate, sir ; this 1 assure you, 
you will do your business with leas than any other. 
I suppose, sir, it may lie in your power to do some 
services to this town. 

Quix. Be assured it does. I will, for your sake, 
preserve it for ever from any insults. No armies 
shall ever do you any harm. 

May. 1 assure you, air, that will recommend you 
very much ; if you can keep soldiers from quartering 
upon us we shall make very little difficulty in the 
affair; hut 1 hope your honour will consider that 
the town is very poor, sir : a little circulation of 
money amongst us would — 

Quix. Sir, you make me concerned that it is not 
now in my power to give whatever you tlesire ; but 
rest secure of this, — there is not one w horn you shall 
recommend that shall not within this twelvemonth 
be governor of an island. ‘ 

May. This is a oourtier, I find, by his promises. 

Quix. But w'ho is this knight whom I am to en- 
counter 1 Is he now in the castle 1 

May, Yes, sir, he is now at Loveland castle, a seat 
of his about ten miles off. He was here the very 
day before your honour came to town, raiid\ing lor 
a knight of his aerjuainfanee, witli no less lljan six 
hundred freeliolders at his heels. 

Quix. Hump! those arc a sort of soldiers I never 
heard of in Spain. — How are they armed I 
May* Arnu'd, sirt 

Qtiix. Ay; with carbines, W'ith muskets, spears, 
pistols, sw'ords, or how 1 1 ask, that I may ( hoose 

proper weapons to encounter them. 

May. Ha! ha! your hononr is pleased to he 
merry : why truly, sir, they were pretty well armed 
when they went out of town : every man had four or 
five bottles in his head at least. 

Quix. Base-born cowards I who owe their courage 
to the spirit of their wine ! But be easy, sir ; within 
these two days not one of tln-m shall hi* alive. 

May. Marry, heaven forbid ! solne of them are as 
honest geiitleinmi as any in the county. 

Quix. Ha ! honest ! and in the train of the knight 
of the Long Purse ! Do 1 not know him to be a 
chdJow’crer of virgins, a destroyer of orphans, a de- 
spoiler of widows, a debaneher of wives 1— 

May. Who, sir Thomas Loveland, sir? Why, jou 
don’t know liirn. He’s as good-natured, civil a gen- 
tleman, as a man may say — 

(^uix. Wliy then do you petition me against him? 
May. Nay, sir, for that matter, let him he as ci^d 
as he jde.'ises, one man’s money is as good as aii- 
other’s. Yon seem to be a civil gentleman too; and 
if you slaiiil against him, I don’t know' which would 
earry it ; hut this, I believe, you guess already, that 
he who spends most would not have the least ehaiu'i*. 

Quix. Ha! eaititi'l dost thou think I would ceii- 
descend to be the patron of a])l}ice so mercenary 1 I» 
my services cannot procure me llie election, dost 
thou think lliat my money should make me then 
knight 1 What sliould I get by undertaking the 
protection of this city and castle, but dangers, dim- 
ciillics, toils, and eueduintmentsl Hence frumpy 
sight I or by the peerless Dulcinea’s eyes, thy b^o 
shall pay the aflront tht)u hast given my honour. 
it for this that 1 was chosen in full senate the pa non 
of Tia Mancha? Gods! to what will mankind de- 
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generate, where not only the vile necessaries of life, 
but even, honours, which should be the reward of 
vi/tue only, are to be bought with money ^ 

SCENE IV. — Another chamh&r^ Badger, Scut hit 
huntsman^ Guzzle, 

Bad, That’s it, honeys ; Oh ! that’s it. What, 
have you no company in the house, landlord 1 Could 
not you find out an honest lad, one that could take 
a hearty pot 1 

Gas. Faith, noble squire, 1 wish you had spoke a 
little sooner ; Mr. Permit the officer is just gone out 
of the house ; your worship would have* liked him 
hugely ; he is rare good company. 

Bad, Well, but hang it ! hast thou nobody? 

Guz, 1 have not one guest in the house, sir, but a 
young lady and her maid, and a madman, and a 
squire, as he calls himself. 

Bad. Squire'. Who, prithee? 

Guz. Squire It is a cursed hard name, I never 

can remember. Squire Pancho Saiicho he calls him- 
self. [Hey! 

Bad, Prithee, what is he, a Whig or a Tory? 

Guz. Sir, I don’t know what he is: his master 
and he have been here in my house this month, and 
1 can’t tell what to make of them ; 1 wish the devil had 
’em before 1 had seen ’em, the squire and his master 

Bad. What, has the squire a master ? [both. 

Guz, I don’t know which is master nor which is 
man, not I ; sometimes 1 think one is master, and 
then again I think it is t’other. I am sure 1 had 
rather he the squin*, for he sleeps most and eats 
most ; he is as bad .as a greyhound in a house ; there 
is no laying down anything eatable, but, if jou turn 
your back, slap he has it up. As for the knight, as 
lie calls himself, he has more to pay for breaking 
windows than eating : would !• were well rid of 
him ! He will sit you sometimes i.i the yard, to 
guard the castle as he calls it; hut 1 am afraid his 
design is to rob the house if he could catch an op- 
portunity. I don’t understand one word in ten of 
what he says ; he talks of giants, and castles, and 
queens, and princesses, and chanters, and magicians, 
and Dulcineas ; he has been a mighty tiuvellcr, it 
seems. 

Bad. A comical dog, I fancy ; go, give my service 
to him, and tell him 1 should be glad of his com- 
pany; go. 

Guz. I am afraid he is not in any of the best 
humours, for lie was most confoundedly drubbed 
just now. 

Bad, Well, prithee go and call him; here is 
some of the best physic for him. Come, Scut, sit 
down and sing that song once more. 


AIR VII. Mother, quoth Hodge, ifc. 

Scut, niie doctor is I'eod fora daiim'rous di-iuigld. 

Which cures half a do/.cn and kills half a M*orc ; 

Of all the best drug's the di.>|U'tisai ies tauf^ht, 

Twei o well could each cure one disease, and uo more. 
Hut here's the juice 
Of sovereign use ; 

’TmIII cure your distempers, ^%ha<ever they be ; 

In body or spirit, 

W'horever you bear it; 

Take of this a largo dose, and it soon sets you free, 
liy cunning directors, if trick’d of your pelf. 

Your Ioss(»s a dose »if good claret can heal ; 

Or if you have been a director ytinrsi.df, 

’Twill teach you no loss of your honour to feel. 
Stocks fjill or rise, 

'I'ell truth rr lies, 

lour fame and your fortuno hero remedy find ; 

If Sihia he crtiel. 


, 1 itiis waier-gruci ; 

Twill soon cure the fever lliat burns up your i 

SCENE V — Don Quixote, Guzzle, Scut, Bah 
Quu. Most illuBtrious and mighty knight, 
proud to kiss your hands. 


Bad, Your servant, sir, your servant — A devilish 
odd figure this ! [Aside. 

Quiz. To meet a person of your distinction is a 
appiness I little expected ; fori am much misfaken 
ut you are either the knight of the Sun, or of the 
Black Helmet, 

Bad, Or of tlie Black Cap, sir, if you please. 

Quiz. Sir knight of the Black Cap, 1 rejoice in 
meeting you in this castle ; and I wish the achieve- 
ment of this glorious adventure, in which I have 
►een, by the cursed power of enchantment, foiled, 
aiay be reserved for you. 

Bad, This is honest cousin Tom, faith, as mad as 
a March-hare. [Aside, 

Quix. Would you guess, sir knight of the Black 
yap, that this uncourteous person, the lord of this 
:astie, should detain within his w'alls the most beau 
iful princess in the universe ? 

Bad, The devil he does I 

Quix. Enchanted ; and, if I mistake not, by that 
mchanter Merlin. I humbly suppose the delivejy 
)f this princess was the design with which you cans 
,o this castle 1 

Bad. Ay, ay! sir, I’ll deliver her I warrant you : 
but come, sir, — pray, sir, may I crave the honour of 
our name 1 * 

Quix. 1 am known, sir, in chivalry, by the name 
tf the knight of the Woeful Figure. 

Bad. Sir knight of the Woeful Figure, will you 
please to sit dow'n ? Come, sir, here’s to you. Land- 
rd, draw your chair. How" long, sir knight of the 
Woeful Figure, have you been in those parts ? 

Quix. It is not, sir knight of the Black Cap, the 
usiness of a knight-errant to number time, like the 
inferior part of miinkind, by the days which he lives, 
but by the actions he performs ; perhaps you may 
have sojourned longer here than I. Are there many 
knights in this kingdomj 

Bad. Oh I numberless! — There are your knights 
and baron knights, and knights of the post ; and then 
there are your blue knights, and your red knights, 
and your green kjiights. 

Quix. Well may this kingdom be said to be happy, 
when so many knights conspire for its safety. 

Bad. Come, let us be merry ; we’ll have a hunt- 
ing song. Sir knight, I should be glad to see you at 
iny country seat. C’ome, Scut, sing away : 

AIR VIII. There tens njnrinl hegtjAr. 

Scut, The duskv riicht rides di»\vn the sky. 

And ushers in the morn : 

The hounds all juin in jinial ery, 

The huntsman winds his horn ; 

And a hunting we will go. 

The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and begs his r-tay ; 

Mv dear, it rains, and hails, and snows ; 

Vou will not Inint to-day. 

Rut a huiiting wc will go. 

A brushing fox in yonder Mood 
Seeure to fuul we seek ; 

For why ? I carried, sound and good, 

A cartload there last week. 

.\nd a hunting ws will go. 

Away ho goes, hr flics the rout, 

Their tleeds all spur and switch ; 

Some are thrown in. and some thrown out, 

And some thrown in a ditch ; 

Rut tt hunting wc will go. 

At length, his strength to faintness worn, 

Poor Reynard ceases flight; 

Then hungry homeward we return, 

To feast iv’wav the night: 

Then a drinking wc will go. 

Bad. Ha! ha! ha! sir knight of the Woeful 
Figure ; this is the life, sir, of most^of our knight* 
in England. 

Quix, Hunting is a manly exercise, and tberdfo:* 
a pr(»per recreation. But it is the business of a 
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kiiight-ernint to rid the world of other sorts of ani- 
mals than foxes. 

Bad. Here is my dear Dorothea to you, the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

Qaix. Ha! caititf! dost thou dare say that in my 
presence, forgetting that the peerless Dulcinea yet 
lives 1 Confess thy fault this instant, and own lier 
inferior to Dulcinea, or I will make thee a dreadful 
example to all future knights who shall dare dispute 
the incomparahleness of that divine lady. 

Bad. Throw by your spit, sir ; throw by your spit, 
and I don’t fear you. ’Sbud ! I'll beat your lantern 
jaws into your throat, you rascal. 

[Offers to strike Don Quixote. 
Guz. Oh, that this fellow were at the devil ! dear 
squire, let him alone. 

Quix. Ha! have I discovered thee, impostor t 
Thanks, most incomparable lady, that hast not suf- 
fered thy knight to pollute his hands with the base 
blood of that impostor squire. 

SCENE VI. — Don Quixote, Saxcho, R\nGEn. 

San. Oh, sir, I have been seeking your honour ; 
I have such news to tell you ! 

Quix. Sanclio, uncase this instant, and handle that 
squire as he deserves. < 

San. My lady Dulcinea, sir — 

Quix. Has been abused, has been injured, by the 
slanderous tongue of that squire. 

San. But, sir — 

Quix. If tliou expoctest to live a moment, answer 
me not a w’ord till that caitiff liatli felt tliy list. 

San. Nay, sir, with all my heart, as far as a cuff 
or two goes. — 1 hate your squire-errants that carry 
arms about them. 

Bad. Til box you first one hand, second with 
both. Sirrah, I am able to beat a dozen of you. If 

I don’t lamb thee ! [ The?/ both strip, 

San. May be not, brother squire, may be not ; 
threatened folks live long ; high words break no 
bones ; nuiny walk into a battle, and are carried out 
on’t ; one ounce of heart is better than rntiny a stone 
i>f rtesh ; dead men pay no surgeons ; safer to dance 
after a fiddle than a drum, though not so honour- 
able ; a wise man would be a soldier in time of peace, 
and a parson in time of war. 

SCENE YII. — Mas. Guzzle, Badger, Sanciio, 
Mrs. G. IVhat in the devirg name is the matter 
with you 1 Get you and your master out of my 
Iiouse, for a couple of pickpockets as you are. Sir, I 
hope your worship will not be angry with us. 

Bad. Stand away, landlord, stand away. If 1 
don’t lick him !— 

San, Come along out into the yard, and let me 
have fair play, and I dwi’t fear you — I don't fear 
you. 

Mrs. G. Get you out, you rascal, get 3011 out, or 
I'll be the death of you ; I’ll teach you to fight wdth 
your bcltcrg, you villain, you ; I'll curry you, sirrah! 

SCENE VIII. — Fairlove, Badger. 

Fair, I am sorry to see a gentleman insulted, sir. 
WTiat was the occasion of this fray 1 

Bad. I hope you are no knight-errant, sir. 

Fair. Sir! [sirl 

Bad. I say, sir, I hope you are no knight-errant. 
Fair. You are merry, sir. 

Bad. Ay, sir, and you would have been merry too, 
had you seen such a sight as I have. Here is a fel- 
low in this inn that outdoes all the shows I oversaw. 
He was going to knock my brains out for drinking 
my mistress’s hc^ilth. 

}.h*rhapH he is jour rivjd, sir ? 

Ifod. Odd! that' a like enough, now I think on't. 


Who knows but this may be that son of a whore 
Fairlove, whom I have been told on t 

Fair. Hal 

Bad. As sure as a gun, this is he! Odsbodlikins! 
Mrs. Dorothea, you have a very strange sort of a 
taste I can tell you that. 

Fair. Do ymi travel towards London, sirl be- 
cause 1 shall be glad of your company. 

Bad. No, sir; I have not above fifteen sliort miles 
to go, and quite across the country. 

Fair, rerltajw you are going to sir Thomas Love- 
land's. 

Bad. Do you know sir Tliomas then, sir 1 

Fair. Very intimately well, sir. 

Bud. Give me your hand, sir. You are an honest 
cock, 1 warrant you. Why, sir, I am going to full 
in love with sir 'riiomas’s daughter. 

Fair, You can’t avoid that, sir, if you see her ; for 
she is the most agreeable woman in the world. 

Bad. And tiien she sings like a niglil.ingah' ! Noav 
that is a very fine quality in a wife ; for you know the 
more she sings, the less she’ll talk. Some folks like 
wom<*n for their wit ; Odsbodlikins! it is a sign they 
have none of their own ; tin; re is nothing a man of 
good sense dreads so much in a\vife as her having 
more sense than himself. 

AIR IX. JMlibnlero. 

Lik»^ "Old to ii miser, the wit of a lass 

Mon* InmlJe tliMii joy to her husband may bring. 

Fatr. The limit’s in the miser, ami not in tlie mass ; 

He knows not to nsc so pretdons u thing. 

Bad. Wit baehes how 

To arm your brow ; 

A price for that treustue some husbamlshave paitl. 

Fair. Rut wit will roneisil it ; 

And, if you don't fe*‘i it, 

A horn’s but a pimple scarce s**eu on your liead. 

SCENE I.\. — Faiulove, Badgeh, John. 

Johfi, Sir, sir ! 

/Vm*. Well, what now t [Johmehispers.] How! 
here t 

John. I saw her, sir, upon my honour. 

Fair. I am the happiest of munkiiid. [Aside.] 
Brollnu* traveller, farewell. 

Bad. AVlial, shan’t wc drink together ^ 

Fair. Anotlter time, sir ; I am in a little haste at 
present. — [Aside.] Hark 3 c, John; I leave you with 
my rival ; I need say no more. Dear Dorollica, ten 
thousand raptures arc in t!ie dear name. \Kv?(. 

SCENE X. — John, Badger, Don Quixote. 

Bad. Hark yc, mister ; what is your master’s name, 
pray ] 

John. Matter, sir! 

Bud. I say, your master’s name. 

What do you see in me that should make 
you ask my master’s naniet I suppose 3011 would 
take it very ill of me if I were to ask 3011 Avhal. 
your master’s name is I Do I look so little like a 
gentleman as to stand in need of a master 1 

Bad. Oh, sir, T ask your pai don ; your dress, sir, 
was the occasion of rny mistake. 

John. Probable cnougli ; among you country gen- 
tlemen, and really in town, gentlemen and fotjfincn 
dress BO very like one another, that it is somewhat 
difficult to know which is which. 

Bad. May he, sir, then you are only an acquaint- 
ance of this gentleman’s. 

Joh 9 i. A travelling acquaintance. 

Bad. May I crave his name, sir ? 

John. Oh, sir, his name, his name, sir, is sir Gre- 
gory Nehuchaddonnezzar. He is a very rich Jew, 
an Italian by birth, horn in the city of Cork. He is 
a-going into (\u*nwall to take possession ot a suia 
estate of twenty tliouHaiid pounds a-year, U'lt hiin 
the other day by a certain Dutch merchanrs mistrc . 
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with whom he had an intrigue. He is a gentleman, 
sir, uiii^er8.ally esteemed in the bean monde. 

Bad, Bean monde ! Tray, what's that t 
John, Beau monde, sir, is as much as to say, a 
man of figure : when you say he is a man of the beau 
monde, you mean just such another person as I am. 

Bad, You will pardon the ignorance of a country 
g(‘iitleman. [ottended at ignorance. 

John. Oh, sir! we of the beau monde are never 
Quix, [Within.] Avaunt, caitiffs! — Think not, 
thou most accursed giant, ever to enter within this 
castle, to bring any more captive princesses hither. 
Bad, Hey-day! what’s the matter now 1 
Coachman. [Within,] Open the gates, will you 1 
Are you mad? [be opened at your peril. 

Quix, You, my lord of the castle, suffer them to 
John. One might think, by this noistj, that we 
were at the outside of the Opera-house at a ridotto. 

SCENE XT. — Mrs. Guzznp,, John, Badger. 
Mrs. G. For Heaven’s sake, gonthmien, come and 
assist us ; this mad Don Quixote will ruin my house : 
he won’t stiffer the stage-coach to come into the 
yard. Dear, good gentlernon, come and speak to 
iiiin. — Oh ! that cv(*r I should live to sec him! 

.John, I am too much a gentleman not to assist a 
lady ill distress.— Come, sir. 

Bad. After you, sir ; 1 am not quite unbred. 

John. O, dear sir. 

SCENIC XII. — A yard. — Don Quixote, armed cap- 
d-piCf his lance in his hand; Sanciio, Gizzu:, 
Badger, John, Mns. Guzzle. 

Coachman. [Within.] If you don’t open the gates 
this instant I’ll go to another inn. 

Brief, [Within.] Sir, I’ll have your house indict- 
ed ; rU have your sign taken down. 

Gm. Gentlemen, liere is a madman in the yard. 
— Will yon let me open tlie gates or no, sir? 

Quix. Open them, and I will show thee that I 
want no walls to secure me. — Open them, I say. — 
You shall see the force of one single knight. 

Mrs. G. Dear gentlemen, will nobody knock his 
brains outT 

John. This is the most comical dog I ever saw ir 
my life. [Aside. 

Bad. If I have anything to say to him while he 
has that thing in his hand, may I liave it In my guts 
Gut. There, the gates are open. [that moment ' 
Quix. Now, tliou peerless priueess Dubduea. [B.rit. 
Coach. Gee, gee, boys, hup! Sanciio, & c 

SCENE XIII. — Mas. Guzzle, BuiEr, Drench 
Sneak, Mils, and Miss Sneak ; Maid with candles, 

Mrs. S. Don't be frightened, my dear ; there is no 
danger now. 

Sneak. ’J’hat’s owing to me, my dear ; if we hai 
not got out of the coaeii, as I advised, we had beei 
*u a tine condition. [all this rout 

Brief. AVho is this fellow, woman, that has causet 
Mrs. G. Oh ! dear Mr. (’cnmseller, I am almos 
friglitened out of my wits : he is the devil I think 
I eari’t get him out of my liouse. 

Brief. What, have you no justice of the peace nca 
youl You should apply t^ a justice of peace. Th 
law provides a very good reiniMly for these sort c 
1‘eople; ]’I1 take your affair into my hands. Di 
Drench, do you know no neighbouring justice? 
Drench. What, do you talk of a justice t The ina 
I’bysic is properer for him than law. 1’ 
myself after supper. 

Afrif. N. I wish, Mr. Sneak, you would go into tl 
ue.uMi, and see what w o can have for supper. 
«wcu/i. Yes, my dear. [Zi.ri 


Brief. Ay, do ; the fresh air of the Downs, I pro- 
58t, has got me an appetite. — Ladies, how do you do 
fter your fright? Doctor, I fancy a dram of that 
ordial you carry in your pocket would «lo the ladies 
o harm. [Come, child. 

Mrs, S, You arc a merry man, Mr. Counsellor. 
Mrs. G. This way, ladies. [Exeunt tcotnen, 

-CENE XIV. — Brief, Drench, Don Quixote, 
Sanciio, Badger, John. 

Bad, Huzza ! Hark ! hark! — Agad, hie has routed 
he coach and horses bravely! My landlord and the 
oaehman won’t overtake them one while, I warrant. 

Quix. Most illustrious and high lords, it is with 
real pleasure that I congratulate you on your deli- 
?ry, which you ow'c only to the peerless Duleinea. 
desire therefore no other return hut that you both 
epair immediately to Toboso, and render yourselves 
.t her feet. 

Drench. Poor man ! poor man ! he must be put 

0 bed. I shall apply some proper remedies. His 
renzy is very higli ; but I hope \ve shall be able to 
ake it off. 

Brief, His frenzy! His roguery. The fellow’s a 
ogue ; he is no more mad than 1 am ; and the coach- 
nan and landlord both have very good actions at law 
gainst him. 

Quix. Sancho, do you attend those jirinces to the 
[chest and most beautiful apartments. Must illus- 
rkms princes, the governor of tliis castle is an eii- 
hanter; but be not alarmed at it, for all the powers 
»f hell shall not hurt you. 1 will myself keep on the 
guaril all this night for your safety ; and to-morrow 

1 expect you set forward for I'oboso, 

Drench. Galen calls this frenzy the phreiiabra- 
cum. [number of common cheats. 

Brief. My lord Coke brings these people into the 
Drench. I shall order him bleeding, glistering, 
.oniiting, purging, blistering, and cupping. 

Brief, He may, besides an action of assault and 
lattery, he indicted in the crown ; he may also have 
an action of damages and trespasses laid on him. 
In short, if he be w’orth five thousand pounds, I don’t 
question but to action him out oii’t. — Come, doctor, 
if you please, we will attend the ladies. [Exeunt. 

Bad. Why, Mr. Quixote, do you know who these 
peojde were you called princes'? 

Quix. One of them I take to he the prince of Sar- 
matia, and the other of the Five Mountains. 

Dad. One of them is a la\vyer, and t’other a phy- 
sician. 

Qni.u. Monstrous enchantment! w'hat odd shapes 
this Merlin transforms the grciitest people into ! But 
kniglit-erraiitry will be too hard for liim at last. [Exit, 
John. Ha, ha, ha! a comical dog! 

Bad. If you wdU accept of one bottle of stout, 
brother traveller, it is at your service. 

John. AV’ith all my heart, sir. I’m afraid this fel- 
low' has no good champagne in his house. [E.reunt, 
San. Hey! is the coast cleared? Whore, in the 
devil’s name, has this mad master of mine disposed 
himself ? for mud lie is now', that's cerlain ; tliis last 
adventure has put it past all manner of dispute. 
Ah, poor Sancho, w hat w ill become of theci Would 
it not he the w isest way to look out for some new 
master, while thoii hast any whole hones in thy skin' 
And yet I can’t find in my heart to fiirsake my oh. 
one, at least till I have got this small island ; aiu 
thou perhaps, when 1 have it, I shall losw it again, a 
I did my former government. Well, if ever 1 d 
lay my lingers on an island more, I’ll act like othe 
Avise goviwnovs — fall to plundering #is fast as I can 
and when 1 have made my fortune, why, let y^iei 
turn me out if they will. 
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AIK X. Blatk joke. 

The more we see of humuii kind, 

The more deceits) and tricks we find 
In every laud as well as Spain ; 

For, would he ever hope to thrive. 

Upon the mountains he must live ; 

For nnuglit hut rogues in vales remain. 

Tlie miser and the man will trick, 

The mistress and the maid will nick ; 

For rich and poor 
Are rogue and whore, 

There ’s not mte lioueat man in a score, 

Nor w'oman true in twenty-luiir. 

ACT III. — SCEN E I. — A roo/M.—> F airlove, Doro- 
thea, Mrs. Guzzle. 

Fair* Depend on it yon shall be made amends for 
your damage you have sustained from this heroic 
knight and his squire. 

Mrs* G, You look like a very honourable gentle- 
man, sir ; and I would take your word for a great 
deal more than he owes me. 

Dor. But pray, INIrs. Guzzle, liow came you by 
this fine dress, in which tH% laily Dulcinea is to be 
exhibited 1 

Mrs. G. About a month ago, madam, there was a 
company of stage-players here, and they staid for 
above a fortnight acting their shows: but I dou*t 
knowhow it happened, the gentry did not give them 
much encouragement ; so at last they all ran away, 
except the queen, whom I made bold to strip of her 
finery, which is all that I have to show for their 
whole reckoning. [cess ! 

Dor. Ha, ha, ha! poor queen! poor travelling prin- 
Mrs. G. The devil travel with her to the world’s 
end, so she travel not hither. Send me anything 
but stage-players and knight-errants. I’m sure fifty 
pounds won’t make me whole again ; would your 
ladyship think it, madam 1 beside other articles, she 
ran in tick twenty shillings for thunder and lightning. 
SCENE II. — Jezebel, Sas^ciio, Fair love, Doro- 
thea, Mrs. Guzzle. 

Dor, Behold the peerless princess ! Ha, ha, ha I 
Oh, I shall die ! Ha, ha, ha I . 

^n. Zooks ! she’ll put the real Dulcinea out of 
countenance, for no such gorgeous fine lady have I 
seen in all Toboso. [apjiroach of his mistress t 

Fair. Is the knight apprised, Mr. Saiicho, of the 
Setn. Yes, sir; it had like to have cost me dear. 
I'm sure ; for when I told him of it he gave me such 
a hug that I thought I shovild never liave fetched 
breath any more in this world. I believe he took 
me for the lady Dulcinea herself. 

Dor, But why booted and spurred, Mr. Sancho? 
Are you going a journey t 

(Saw. Yes, madam ; your ladyship knows I was 
ordered to go for my lady Dulcinea ; so what does me 
— I — but rides into the kitchen? where I whipped and 
spurred about a sirloin of roast-beef for a full half- 
hour.' Then slap I returned to my master, whom I 
found leaning on his spear, with his eyes lifted up to 
the stars, calling out upon my Toboso lady, as if the 
devil were in his guts. As soon as he sees me, 
Sancho," says he, with a voice like a great gun, 
“wilt thou never have sufficiently stuffed tliy wallet? 
— wilt thou never set out for Toboso ?" “ Heavens 

bless your honour’s worship, and keep you in your 
senses," says 1 ; “lam just returned from thence. 
I am sure, if you felt half ihe weariness in your bones 
that I do, you’d think you set out with a vengeance." 
“ Truly then, Sancho, thou must have travelled by 
chantment." “ I don’t know whether X travelled 
by chantment, but this I know, that about five mile* 
off I met my lady Dulcinea." “How!" says he, 
and gave such a •spring, I thought he would have 
leapt over the wall. “Ay," says I; " sure I know 
her ladyship. He that has stood in the pillory 


ought to know what wood it Is made of ; and i 
woman who walks the streets ought to know whe- 
ther they are paved or not." 

Jez, I hope he won’t offer to be rude. 

(S^w. Your ladyship need not fear that, I dare 
swear he loves your ladyship so much he would not 
take a hundred pound to come within a yard of you : 
he’s one of your high-bred sort of gentry, and kii nvs 
his distance. 

Jez, Should he offer to touch me, I should faint. 

Han, If your ladyship pleases. I ’ll convey you to 
a proper place, where you may see niy master, and 
then I'll go and prepare him a little more for your 
arrival. 

Mrs. G. I’ll go see this show, I am resolved ; and, 
faith, I begin to doubt which of my guests is the 
maddest. 

SCENE III. — Fairlove, Dorothea. 

Dot, Sliall we follow to the window and see the 
sport? [this time? 

Fair. How can my Dorothea think of trifling at 

Dor. Had 1 found you at my first arrival I should 
scarce have invented tliis design ; but 1 cannot see 
any retardment ’twill bo to our puij[)ose. 

Fair. Why should wo not fly away this instant? 
who knows hut you may be pursued? I shall have 
no easy moment till you are mine beyond any possi- 
bility of losing you. 

Dor. The morning will b<» time enough ; for I 
have taken such measures 1 shall not be missed till 
then. Besides, I think there was sornetliing so liu ky 
hi your coming hitlior without having received my 
letter, that I cannot suspect the happy success of 
our artair. Ah, Fairlove ! would I were as sure it 
would be alw'ajs in your will as it will be in jour 
power to make me happy ; but wlien I reflect on 
your former life, when I think what a rover yon have 
been, have I not a just occasion then for fear ? 

Fair. Unkind Dorothea! 

AlU XI. Hnve you hrard nf a frolichinme ditty f 
Would forUme, the truth to di.^cover. 

Of ))im you suspect :is a rover, 

Kid me lx* L) .some priiircss a lover. 

No princess would Killy I'ursue, 

Dor, Would Heaven hut ^raiit jne the trial, 

A monarch should meet my denial; 

And whde other loxers IM fly adl. 

I’d fly, my dear Killy, to you. 

Fair. Whole af’es my Dolly enjoyin" 

Is a feast that could uovt r he cloyinR ; 

With thee while I’m kissing and toying. 

Kind fortune can give me no more. 

Dor. With thee I'm so hless’d tieyond measure, 

1 lan^h .at all ofl'ers of treasure ; 

I lau;;h at all otfers of plea.sure ; 

Thou art all mv joy and my store. 

Bitth, With thee. fee. 

SCENE IV. — Servants leith lights before Rm 
Thomas and. Guzzle. 

Sir Tho. l^andlord, how fares it? You seem to 
drive a humming trade here. 

Gws. Pretty well, considering the hardness of the 
times, an’t pU'ase ytiur lionour. 

Sir Tlw. Bettor times are a coming ; a new election 
is not far off. 

Guz. Any, sir; if we had but nn election once a 
year, a man might make a shift to pick up a liveli- 
hood. 

Sir Tho. Once a year ! why, thou unconscionable 
rogue! the kingdom would not be able to supply ot 
with malt. But prithee, whom hast thou in thy 
house? any honest fellows ? Ha! 

Gut. Here’s lawyer Brief, sir, and Dr. Drench ; 
and there’s Mr. Sneak and his wife ; and there’s one 
squire Badger, of Somersetshire. 

Sir Tho, Oho ! give my service to him msftauti) , 
tcU him T should be very glad to sec him. 
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Ou%. YeB, an't please your honour. [ExU, 

Sir ThQ% This fellow is not quite of a right kid- 
ney ; the dog is not sound at the bottom ; however, 

1 must keep well with him till after the next election. 
Now for my son-in-law that is to be, whom I long 
mightily to sec ; I’m sure his estate makes him a 
very advantageous match for my daughter, if she can 
hut like his person ; and, if he be described right to 
me, 1 don’t see how she can fail of doing that. 

SCENE V. — Sill Thomas, Badgkr, Guzzle, John. 
Gut* Here’s the squire, an’t please your honour. 
Sir Tho. Mr. Badger, I’m your most humble ser- 
vant ; you’re welcome into this country ; I’ve done 
myself the honour, sir, to meet you thus far, in order 
to conduct you to my daughter. 

Bad, I suppose, sir, you maybe sir Thomas Lovc- 
Sir Tho, At your service, sir. [land. 

Bad. Then 1 wish, when you had been about it, 
you had brought your daughter along with you. 

Sir Tho, Ha, ha! you are merry, sir. 

Bad, 7\y, sir; and you would have been merry if 
you had been in siieh company as I have been in. 
My lord! *Sbud! where’s my lordi ’Sbud! sir 
Thomas, my lord Slang is one of the merriest men 
you ever knew in )’our life ; he has been telling me 
a parcel of such stories ! 

John. I protest, sir, you are so extremely well- 
bred you put me out of countenance ; Sir Thomas, 1 
am your most obedient hiiinble servant. 

Sir Tho, I suppose this lord can’t afford to keep 
a footman, and so he wears his own livery. 

Bad, I wish, my lord, you would tell sir Thomas 
the story about you and the duchess of what-d’ye- 
oall-hcr, Odsheart ! it is one of the pleasantest 
stories! about how she met him in the dark at a 
niasqucrude, and about how slie gave liiin a letter ; 

and then about how he carried her to a — to a 

John. To a bagnio, to a bagnio. 

Bad, Ay, to a bagnio, ’Sbud, sir, if I was not 
partly engaged in lionour to court your daughter, 
I’d go to London along with rny lord, wliere women 
are, it sciuns, as plenty as rabbits in a warren. Had 
I known as much of tlie world before as I do now, 

I believe 1 sliould scarce have thought of marrying. 
Who’d marry, when my h)rd says here a man may 
have your great sort of ladies only for wearing a 
broideved coat, telling half a dozen lies, and mak- 
ing a bow t [ye agviinst your inclination. 

Sir Tho. I believe, sir, my daughter won’t force 
Bad. Force me! no ; I believe not, icod ! I should 
be glad to sec a woman tliat should force me. If 
you come to that, sir, I’m not afraid of you nor your 
daughter neither. 

Sir Tho, This fellow’s a great fool ; hut his estate 
must not be lost. [Aside.] You misunderstand me, 
sir; I believe you will have no incivility to complain 
of iVom either mu or my daughter. 

Bad. Nay, sir, for that matter, when people arc 
civil to me I know how to be civil to them again ; 
cornc, fallier-iu-law of mine that is to he, what say 
)')u to a cherishing cup I aiid^ou sliall hear some of 
my lord's stories. [,i„t exceed. 

^ir Tho. As far as one bottle, squire, but jou must 
Bad, Nay, nay, you may e’en sacak olf wlien you 
please: my lord and I here are very good company 
iu' Eray, my lord, gi» lust ; I’d have you 

Inmk I have got some iiiarmers, [E.rnnif. 

Sir Tho. A very hopeful spark this! But he has 
a great estate ; and I have no notion of refusing an 
estate, let the man be what lie w'ill 

SCENE VI.— Don Quixote, Sakcho. 
Qww. How far do you think the advanced guards 

aie yet from the castle? 


San, Sir ! 

Quiff, But perhaps she may choose tc travel i«- 
cognita, and may, for the greater expedition, have 
left those cursed, useless, heavy troops, her horse- 
guards, to follow a month or two hence. How many 
coaches didst thou number ? 

San. Truly, sir, they were so many I could not 
number them, I dare swear there were a good 
round baker's dozen at least. 

Qttix, Sancho, thou wilt never leave debasing the 
greatest things in thy vile phrases. Wilt thou eter- 
nally put iny patience to the test! Take heed, un- 
worthy squire, when thou art talking of this incom- 
jiarable and peerless princess, thou dost it not in any 
of thy low ribaldry; for if thou dost, by all the 
powers of this invincible arm — 

San. Oh, spare me, spare me ! — And if ever I of- 
fend your worship any more — if ever I crack a jest 
on niy lady Dulcinea — 

Quiff, Proceed! What knights attend her presence! 
San. They make such a glittering, sir, 'tis impos- 
sible to know one from the other ; they look for all 
the world at a distance like a Hock of sheep. 

Quix. Ha! again! 

San. Nay, sir, if your worship won’t let a man 
talk in his own language, lie must e’en hold his 
tongue. Every man is not bred at a varsity ; w’ho 
looks for a courtier’a tongue between the teeth of a 
clown t An ill phrase may come from a good heart. 
Many men, many minds ; many minds, many mouths ; 
many mouths, many longues ; many tongues, many 
words. 

Quix, Cease thy torrent of impertinence, and 
toll me is not the knight of the Black Eagle there i 
San. Ay, marry is he, sir; and he of the Black 
Ram too. On they trot, sir, cheek by jole, sir, fur 
all tho world like tw o butter-w omen to market ; then 
comes my lady Dulcinea all ramiiant in her coach, 
w’ith half a score dozen maids of honour ; 'twould 
have done your heart good to see her, she looks e’en 

just like [of crows. 

Quix. Like a milk-white dove amongst a flight 
San, To all the w'orld like a new half-crown- 
piece amongst a heap of old brass farthings. 

SCENE Yll. — Drawer xcith a Ughty Brief, Don 
Quixote, Sancuo. 

Draic. This w ay, sir ; take care how you tread. 
Quix. Ha! she approaches! the torches are al- 
ready arrived at the gate; the great Fulgoran is 
alighfcil. O thou most welcome of all knights, let 
me embrace thee. 

Briaf. J.et me alone prithee, fellow^ or I shall 
have you laid by the heels ; what, do you mean to 
rob me, hey t [not know me 1 

Quix. Is it imssible the mighty Fulgorun shouhl 
Brief. Know ye ! ’tis not to your advantage, 1 
believe, to be known. Let me tell you, sirrah, you 
may be tried on the black act for going about dis- 
guised ill this manner ; and, but that I shall go a 
belter way to work witli you, as good an indictment 

would lie on that act 

Quix. Behohl, sir, my lady Dulcinea herself. 

Brief. Liglit on, hoy - the next justice ought to be 
indicted for not putting the laws in execution against 
such fellows. 

SCENE V HI. —Don Quixote, Sang ho, Jezebel, 
Quix. O most illustrious and most mighty prin- 
cess, with what look shall I behold you ! AVilh what 
words sliall I thank you for this intinite goodness to 
Jez. Rise, sir. [your unworthy kniglit 1 

Qiiir. Do not overwhelm me vyth too much 
goodness; though to sec you be inexpressible hap- 
piness, vet to see you liere gives me some uncasln^li ^ 
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for, O most adorable princess, this castle is cucbauted; 
giants and captive la<lies inhabit only hern 

Could I but be assured of your constancy, I 
should have no fear ; but, alas ! there are so many 
instances of perjured men. 

AIR XII. Cold and raw, tfe, 

A virgin onue was walking aluug. 

In the sweet month of July, 

Blooming, biiautiful, and young, 

She met with a swain unruly ; 

Within his arms the nymph lie caught, 

An«l swore he’d love her truly ; 

The maid remember’d, the man forgot, 

What pass'd in the mouth of July. 

Quix. Eternal curses light on all eiich perjured 
wretches ! 

Jez. But though you may be constant at first, 
when we have been married a great while, and have 
had several children, you may leave me, and then I 
should break my heart. 

Quix, Rather may the universal frame of nature 
be dissolved ; perish first all honesty, honour, virtue, 
nay, knight-errantry itself, that (piintescence of all. 

Jez, Could I always remain young as 1 am now ! — 
but, alack-a-day, I shall grow old, and then you will 
forsake mo for some younger maiden ; 1 know it is 
the tvay of all you men — you aV love young flesh. 
You all sing — 

AIR XIII. GimininnCs minuet 
Swtvt’s the little maid 
That has nnt learn’d her trade, 

Fe.'irs, yet languishes t<i be taught ; 

Though she’s siiy and coy, 
f^^till she’ll gi' e you joy, ' 

When she’s once to compliance brought. 

Women full of skill 
Sooner grant yonr will ; 

But iifton purchas’d are good for nought. 

Sweet’s tlie little maid, .See. 

Qutx. Oh, most divine princess ! whose voice is 
infinitely sweeter than the niglitingnle ; Oh, chunii 
my ears no more with such transporting melody, lest 
I find my joy too exquisite for sense to l)car. 

SCENE IX, — Don Quixotk, Sancho, Faihlove, 
Dokotii EA, .1 r:zE m;L. 

Dor. Pity, illustrious knight; oil, pity an unhappy 
princess, who has no hopes of safety but from your 
victorious arm. This instant I am pursued by a 
mighty giant. 

Qitix. Oh, most adorable Dulcinea’ unless some 
affair of your own forbid, permit your knight to un- 
dertake this adventure. 

•fez. You can’t oblige me more. 

San. Nor me less; Oh! the devil take all giant 
adventures ! now shall I have my bones broke. I’d 
give an arm or tw’o to secure the rest with all my 
heart ; I’ll e’en sneak off if I can, and preserve the 
whole. 

Quiz. Sancho, come here ! Stand thou in the 
front and receive the first onset of the enemy ; that 
80 I may wait a proper opportunity, while the giant 
is aiming at thy head, to strike off his. 

San. Ah, sir, I have been a squire-erranting to 
some purpose truly, if I don’t know better than to 
fltaud before ray master. Besides, sir, every man in 
his way. I am the worst man in the world at the 
beginning of the battle, but a very devil at the end 
of it. 

SCENE X, — John, FAini.ovE, Don Quixote, 
Dorothea, Jk/ebel. 

John, Oh, hir, undone, ruined ! Sir Thomas him- 
self is in the inn ; you are discovered, and here he 
comes with ap Inuulred and fifty people to fetch 
away Madam Dorothea. 

^Fair. Wc know it, we know it. 


Quix. And were he to bring as many thousand— 
1*11 show him one single knight may be too many 
for them all. 

Fair. Ten thousand thanks, great knight ; by 
Heavens ! I’ll die by your side before I’ll lose her. 

QuLv. Now, thou most adorable princess Dulcinea 
dclToboso, now shine with all thy infiueiioe upon me. 

Sir Tho. [Within,] Where is my daughter, vil- 
lains 1 where is niy daughter '{ 

Qiiix. Oh, thou cursed giant Tergilicoinbo, loo 
well I know thy voice ; have at thee, caitill*. 

Dor. Dear Jezebel, I am frightened out of my 
wits ; my father or Mr. Fairlove "will be destroyed. 
I am resolved I’ll rush into the middle of them, and 
with my own danger put an end to the fray. 

Jez. Do so ; and in the mean time I’ll into the 
closet, and put an end to a small bottle I have there ; 
1 prorest I am horribly frightened myself. 

SCENE XI. — Sane no, solus. 

There they are at it pell-mell; who wdll be 
knocked on the head I know not; I think I’m 
pretty sure it won’t be Sancho. I have made a shift 
to escape this bout, but I shall never get out of thi.s 
figliting country again as safe as^J came into it. I 
shall leave some pounds of poor Saiiclio behind me ; 
if this be the effect of English beef and pudtling, 
would I were in Spain again I I begin to think this 
house or castle is chanted ; nay, 1 fancy the devil 
lives in it, for avc have had nothing but battles since 
wo liave been here. ^ly bones are not the bones 
tJiey w'ere a fortnight ago, nor are they in the same 
j)!aces. As to my skin, the rainbow is a fool to it 
for colours ; it is like — what is it like ! Ecod, ’tis 
like nothing but my master's, W'ell, mast('r of 
mine, if you do get the day, you deserve it; I’ll say 
that for you; and if you get well drubbed, wliy, )o>i 
deserve that too. What had we to do with the 
princess, and he hanged to lu r? Besides, T very be- 
lieve she’s no more a princess than I am. No good 
ever comes of minding other men’s matters. 1 sel- 
dom see any meat got by winding np anotlu r man’s 
jack. I’ll e’en take this ojjportnnity, ami, while all 
the rest are knocking one another on tiu’ ln*ad, I’ll 
into the pantry and stuif bollr guts and wallet as 
long as til ey ’ll hold. 

SCENE XII, — -Sir Thomas, Dorothea. 

Sir Tho. See, ungracious girl, see w hat your cursed 
inclinations have occasioned ! 

Dor. I’m sure they are the cause (d’ my misiTy : 
if Fairlove be destroyed, I never shall enjoy a mo- 
ment’s quiet more. 

Sir Tho. Perhaps it were better for him if he 
were ; I Bhall handle him in such a manner that the 
rest of his life shall not he much 'svortli wishing for. 

Dor. Thus on my knees, sir, I entreat yon, by 
all the tenderness you ever professed to me ! by all 
the joy you have so often said I gave you! by all 
the pain I now endure! do not attempt to injure 
Fairlove. You can inflict no punishment upon liim 
hut 1 must feel much more than half. Is it not 
enough to pull me, tear me bleeding from liis heart 1 
Is it not enough to rob my eyes of what they love 
more than liglit or than themselves'! to hiiid«‘r n>e 
from all those scenes of bliss I’d painted to niyselt • 
Oh, hear me, sir, or kill me, and do not make this 
life you gave a curse. 

SirTho. Awaiy, you're no child of mine. 

Dor. W'ould ym keep me from him, try to make 
him happy ; that thought would be some condor 
in Ins ahsence. I might perhaps hear to be no 
taker of his happiness, but not so of his sulferin^- 
AVere he in a palace, you might keep mo wrcU'ln- 
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alone ; but were ho in a prison, not all the power* 
oil earth should k(!cp me IVoin him. 

SCENE XIII. — GuzzLK,Mns. Guzzlf, Sir Thomas, 
Constable, Don Quixotk, Faiulovu, John. 

Guz, We have made a shift, an't please your wor- 
ship, to secure this mad fellow at last ; but he has 
done ns more mischief than ever it will bo in his 
power to make us reparation for. 

Mrs. G. Our house is ruined for ever; there is 
not one whole window in it ; the stage-coachman 
swears he’ll never bring company to it again. 
Tliere’s Miss Sneak above in tits; and Mr. Sneak, 
poor man, is crying ; and Madam Sneak, she’s a 
swearing and stamping like a dragoon. 

Sir Tho. Mr. Fairlovo, you shall answer for this. 
As for that poor hdlow ihert?, 1 suppost; you liave 
hired him. ilarkee, fellow; what did this gentleman 
give you to do all this miscliiefl 

Quiz. It is your time now, and you may use it. 
I j)erceive this adventure is not reserved for me, 
therefore I must submit to the enchantment. 

Sir Tho. Do you banter me, yon raseall 

Qiiix, PoorAvretch! I scorn to retort thy injurious 
words. [I will so. 

Sir Tho. I’ll make you knoAV who I am presently, 

Quix. Dust thou then think I know thee not to 
be the giant Tcrgilieombo 1 Yet think not, because 
I submit to my fortune, that I fear thee ; no, the 
time will come Avlien I shall see thee the prey of 
Rome more happy knight. 

Sir Tho. I’ll knight you, you dog, I will. 

Mrs. G. Do you hear, husband ! 1 suppose you 
Avon’t doubt Avhether he be mud any longer or uo ; 
he makes no more, of his Avorship than if he aacic 
talking to a'^ fiddler. 

(inz. 1 Avish yonr AVorship Avould sc'iid him to 
gaol; hr seems to look mo.st cursedly mischicAous. 
I shall never think myself safe till lie is under lock 
and key, 

I'air. Sir Thomas, I do not deserve tins usage at 
your hainls ; and though my Ioa'c to >our daughter 
lialJi made me hitherto passive, do not carry the 
too far; for be assured, if )ou do, you shall 
aiiswi'r for it. 

Sir Tho. Ay, ay, sir, wm are not afraid of that. 


SCENE XIV, — ll.vDGER, Sir Thomas, Doruthi’a, 
Fauilove, Don Qcixotf., Mas. (li /./.i.i:. 


had. Oons 1 Ayhat’s the matter Avitli you all ? Is 
the devil in tlie inn, tliat you Avon’t let a man sleeps 
I Ava.s as fast on the table as if I h:id been in a 
fcatlior-hed. ’Sbud, Avhat’s tlie matter 1 Where’s my 
lord Slang I 

Sir Tho. Dear squire, let me entreat you Avould 
go to bed ; you are a little lieated Avitli Aviiie. 

Had. Oons, sir! do you saj' that I am drunk '? 
I ?<ay, sir, tliat 1 am as sobi’r as a judge ; and if any^ 
man says that I am drunk, sir, he's a liar, and a son 
«1 a Avhore. My iU*ar, an’t I sober iioav I 

I hr. O nauseous, filtliy Avretch ! 

Find. ’Fore George, a good pretty Awncli! I'll 
have a kiss ; I’ll Avarrant she's t.Avice as handsome 
as my Avife that is to be. 

Sir Tho. Hold, <lear sir: this is my d lUgliter. 

Had, Sir, I don’t care Avhuse daugliter slie is. 

Ihr. For Heaven’s sake! somebody defend me 
him. 


hair. Lot me go, dogs ! Villain ! thou luulst better 
cat thy fingers than lay ’em ruilely on tliat lady. 

h'ho. Dear Mr, Jladger, this is my daughter, 
lady to whom^ you intended your ail- 


Had. Well, sir, ami au’t I making addresses to 
bm-, sir, hoyl 
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Sir Tho. Let me bescecn you, sii , to attack her 
in no rude manner. 

Bad* Prithee, dost thou knoAV who I am t I fancy, 
if thou didst kiioAV who I was, thou would’st not 
talk to me so : if thou dost any more, I shall lend 
tliee a knock. Como, madam, sinct. I have promised 
to marry you, since I can’t be off Avith honour, as 
they say, why, the sooner it’s done the Letter ; let us 
semi for a parson ami be married, now I’m in the 
humour. ’Sbodlikins! I find there’s nothing in 
making love when a man’s hut once got well into’t. 
I never made a word of love before in my life ; and 
yet it is as natural, seemingly, as if I had J^een bound 
’prentice to it. 

Quiz. Sir, one Avord Avith you, if you please : 1 
suppose you look upon yourself as a reasonable sort 
of a person. 

Sir Tho. What? 

Quiz. That you are capable of managing your af- 
fairs ; that you don’t stand in need of a governor. 

Sir Tlui. Hey ? 

Quiz. And if this be true of you, is it possible 
you can prefer that AATCtch, aa^io is a scandal to his 
very species, to this gentleman, whose person and 
parts would be an honour to the greatest of iti 

Sir 77u). Has hg made you his advocate? Tell 
him I can prefer three thousand to one. 

Quiz. The usual madness of mankind ! Do you 
marry yonr daughter for her sake or your c*Avnt If 
for hcr’s, sure ’t is something Avhimsical to make her 
miserable in order to make her happy. Money is a 
thing AA’cll Avorth considering in these affairs ; hut 
parents alvA'a^s regard it too much, and lovers too 
little. No match can he happy Avhich love and 
fortune do not conspire to make so, Tho greatest 
addition of either illy supplies the entire absence of 
the otIiiT; nor AA'ouhl millions a year make that boast, 
in AouiMlaughter’s eye, preferable to this youth Avith 
a thousand. 

Sir Tho. What have Ave here? A philosophical 
pimp! I can’t help saying but the felloAV has some 
truth oil his side. 

/)or. You are my eternal aversion. 

Bad. Lookyc, niatlam ; 1 can take a joke, or so ; 
but if }ou are iu earnest 

Dor. Imlced I urn ; I hate and despise you in the 
most serious earnest. 

Bad. Do you ? Then you may kiss ’Sbud, I 

can hate as Avell as you. Your daughter has afiVonted 
me here, Sir, Avlial’s your name, and I’ll liaAe satis- 
faction. 

(cluiz. Oh, that I Avore disenchanted for thy sake! 

Jhd. Sir, I’ll Imve satisfaction. 

Sir Tho. My daughter, sir 

Bad. Sir, \mir daughter, sir, is a son of a whore, 
sir. ’Sbud, I’ll go find my lord Slang. A fig for yon. 
and your daughter too ; I’ll have satisfaction, [Bzit. 

Qui.v. \ 'I'lirk Avould scarce marry a Christian 
slave to sueh a husband. 

Sir 'Tho. lIoAV this man Avas misrepresonted to 
me! FelloAvs, let go your prisoner. Mr. FairloAT, 
can you forgive me I I'aii I make you any rejiaratioii. 
for the 'njustice I have shoAVii }ou on this AATCtch’s- 
acc(»uut ? 

Fair, and Dor. Ha! 

Sir 'Tho, If tho iimiiodiato executing all my for- 
mer promises to you (‘an make you forget my having 
broken them ; and if, as 1 have no reason to doulit, 
your love for my daughter Avill coiilinin' ; you have 
iuv consent to consummate as soon as you please ; 
heVs, I lielicA'c, you have ;ilrcaily. 

Fair. Gh transport ! Dh blessed in<:mient! 

Dor. No consent of mine can ever he Avaiuiiu? to 
make him happy. 
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DON QITIXOTE IN ENGLAND. 


AIR XIV. 

Fair. Thus tho raerchaitt. who w itii pleasiae. 

I^ug adventur'd on tlie main, 

Hugging last liis darling treasure 
Gaily smiles 
On past toils. 

Well repaid for all his pain. 

Dor. Thus the nymph whom death affrigluing 
With her lover's death alarms, 

Wakes with transports all delighting ; 

Mailly l)U;ss’d, 

When caress’d. 

In his warm outwiuiug arms. 

Mrs. G. Lard bloss ’em ! Who could have parted 
thetn that hadn’t a heart of oak! 

Quix, ifere are the fruits of knight-errantry for 
you. This is an instance of tvltat a{tmirablc service 
we are to mankind. 1 lind some adventures are re- 
served for Don Quixote de la Mam-lia. 

Sir Tho. Don Quixote de la Mancha! Is it possible 
tiiat you can be the real Don Quixote de la Mancha t 
Quix. Truly, sir, I have had so much to do with 
enchanters, that I dare not aflirni wliether I am 
really myself or no. 

Sir Tho. Sir, 1 honour you much. I have heard 
of your great achieveirients in Spain. What brought 
) oil to England, noble Don ? 

Quix, A search of adventures, sir; no place 
abounds more with ineiii. I was told there was a 
plenteous stock ot monsters ; nor have 1 found one 
less than I expected. 

SCENE XV. — Don Qcixoti:, Siu Thomas, FArii- 
i.ovK, Douotiiea, Guz/mi, Miis. Guzzle, Hiuef, 
Drench. 

Brief, I’ll have satisfaction ; I won’t bo used after 
this manner for nothing, while tliere is cither law, 
or judge, or justice, or jury, or crown-olKce, or ac- 
tions of damages, or on the case, or trespasses, or 
assaults and batteries. 

Sir Tho. What’s the matter Mr, Counsellor ? 

Brief. Oh, sir Thomas! I am abuserl, ))cat»*n, hurt, 
maitned, disfigured, defaced, dismembered, killed, 
massacred, and murdered, by this rogue, robb(o-, 
ra.scal, villain. 1 shan’t be able to appear at West- 
miiister-ball the whole term. It will be as good 
a three hundred pounds out of my pocket as ever 
was taken. 

Drench. If this madman he not blooded, cupped, 
iweated, blistered, vomited, purged, tlii.s instant, he 
will be incurable. I am well acquainted with this 
sort of frenzy ; his next paroxysm w ill be six times 
as strong as the former. 

Brief. Pshaw ! the man is no more mad than I 
am, 1 should be finely off if be could be proved 
7 wn compos mentis; ’tis an easy thing for a man to 
pretend madness cx post facto. 

Drenxh, Pretend madness ! Give me leave fo tell 
you, Mr. Brief, I am not to be pretended with ; I 
judge by symptoms, sir. 

Brief. Symptoms! Gad, here are symptoms for 
you, if you come to that. [think. 

Drench. Very plain symptoms of madness, 1 
Brief. Very fine, indeed ! very line doctrine ! very 
fine, indeed ! A man’s beating another is a proof 
of madness. So that, if a man be indicted, he lias 
nothing to do but to plead non compos mentis^ and 
he’s acquitted of course ; so there’s an end of all 
actions of assaults and battery at once. 

SCENE Thomas, Cook, Don Quixote, 

Faiulove, Drench, Servants hauling in Sancho. 
.Sir Tho. Heyday ! what’s the matter nowl 
Cook. Bring him along, bring him along. Ah, 
master, no wonder you have complained bo long of 
missing your Actuals ; for all the time we were out 


in the yard this rogue has been stuffing his guts In 
the pantry. Nay, he has nut only .lone that, but 
everything he could not eat he has crammed into that 
great sack there, which he calls a wallet. 

Quix. Thou scandal to the name of squire! wilt 
thou eternally bring shame on thy master by these 
little piliering tricks ? 

Scut. Nay, nay, you have no reason to talk, good 
master of mine ; the receiver’s as bad as the thief : 
and you’d have been glad, let me tell you, after some 
of your adventures, to see the inside of the w allet, as 
well as I. W'hat a pox, are these your errantry 
tricks, to leave your friciuls in the lurch ! 

(htix. Slave! caitiff! 

Sir Tho. Dear knight, be not angry wdth tlie 
trusty Sancho : you know, by the laws of knigfit-er- 
rantrv, stuffing the wallet has still been the privi- 
lege ofthe squire. [he would make me his squire. 

San. If this gentleman be a knight -errant, I wish 

Quix. I’m pacified. 

Fair. Landlord, be easy; whatever you may have 
suffered by Mr. Sancho or his illustrious master, 
I’ll see you paid. 

Sir Tho. If you will honour my house, noble 
knight, and be present at my daughter’s wedding 
witli this gentleman, we will do the best in our 
power for your entertainment. 

Unix. Sir, I accept your offer; and, unless any 
immediate adventure of moment sliould intervene, 
will attend you. 

San. Oh rare Sancho ! tliis is lir.ive new's, i’faitli! 
Give me your weilding-adventiires ; tin' devil take all 
the rest, [madman home with you to your liousel 

Drench. Sure, sir 'fhomas, you will not take a 

Quix. I have heard thee, thou ignmant wretch, 
throw that word in my face, with patience. For, 
alas! could it he proved, what were it more than 
almost all mankind in some degrees deserve I AVlio 
would doubt the noisy boisterous squire who was 
Iicre just now to be mad ? Mtist ind tliis noble 
kiiiglil here have been mad, to think of marrviug his 
daughter to such a w retch '? You, doctor, are mail too, 
though not so mad as your patients. The Ia\v\er 
here is mad, or he would not have gone into a scuff!**, 
when it is the business of nu-n of his profession to 
set other men by the ears, and kr‘ep clear themselves. 

Sir Tho. Ha! ha! ha! I don’t know^ whether tliis 
night, by and by, may not prove us all to he more 
mad than himself. [point. 

Fair, Perhaps, sir Thomas, that is no such dilHcuit 
AIR XV, ('ouuWif bumjihin. 

All iimtikiiul arc ar il, tis jiLiiu; 

Some for \>lac 
So f*inl>r 

Some are in.ui to kcfj) uji Kaia. 

And others mad to spend it. 

Courtiers we may madraeii rate, 

Poor t'elii'vers 
In dei'ciiers ; 

Some are iiiiiil to hurt tlie state, 

And otherM mad to noaid it. 

D(tr. Lawyers are for Hedlam lit, 

Or they neMT 
Could endeaNonr 
Half the ro^neru'.s to eomniit 
Which we’ie so maU Ui h*t ’em. 

Pis ts inH'tmen arc no doubt. 

With ^iroj' Ctors, 

And direeiors ; 

Fair. Women are all mad throiifjhont, 

And we more mad to L'ct ’em. 

.binee your madness is so plain, 

I'hu'h sneettttor 
1)1’ I’ood natiu** 

With apjdiiase will entertain 
His tmitiier of La Manehii : 

With npplauM! w ill enlertain 
Don Quixote nnd .sipiiiu Saocho. 
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AN OLD MAN TAUGHT WISDOM; 

OR, THE VIRGIN UNMASKED. 

A FARCE. AS IT WAS FEREOHMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL BY HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, H84 


Dramattr GwjdiriVL Mn. Siih*abd; BUsfer, an 

q«>lhoc’:\ry. Mu. Harpkii; Coupee, a ^lanclu;»-ma^t^‘r. Mr. 
I..aoi'kkrk; Quaver, n Kinginj» master, Mu. Sai.v\ ay; fFarm- 
wood, a lawyer. Mu. MACur.iN ; Mr, Thotnas, a footman. Mr. 
Este; Lui'v. Goodwill's daughter, Mus. Ci.ivk. - SCENE, A 
hall in GOODWILL’S HOUSE in the COUNTRY. 

Goodwill, solus. 

■Well! it is to me surprising, that, out of the miilli- 
tudes who feel a i)l(?asure hi getting an estate, few 
or none should taste a satisfaction in bestowing it. 
Doubtless, a good man must have vast delight in re- 
warding merit, nor will 1 believe it so difficult to be 
found. I am at present, I thank Heaven and my 
own industry, w-orth a good ten tliousaud pound I 
and an only daughter, both of whieh I have deter- | 
mined to give to the most worthy of my poor rela- I 
tions. The transport I feel from llu^ hope of making 
some honest man happy makes me atnmids for the 
many weary days and- sleepless nights my riches 
have cost me. 1 have sent to summon them. The 
girl I have bred up under my own eye ; she has 
seen nothing, knows nothing, and has consoquenlly 
no will but mine. 1 have, no reason to doubt her 
consent to whatever choice I shall make. How 
happily must ray old age slide away, between the 
alfeetion of an iunoeeiit and dutiful child and the 
grateful return I may expect from a so much obligctl 
fioii-in-law ! I am certainly the happiest man on 
earth. Here slie comes. 

looter LrcY. 

Lncif. Did you send for me, jnpat 
(tood. Yes, eonic! hither, <hild. 1 have sent for 
you to mention an allair to you which you, T believe, 
have not yet tliought of. [school, papa. 

Luqf. I hope it is not to send m(? to a boardiiig- 
iwod. I hope rny indulgence to you has hi'cn such, 
tliat you have rea8«)ii to regard iiu* as tin* best of fa- 
thers. I am sure I liave never de.iiieil you anything 
but tor your own good : indeeil, I have consultcl 
nothing else. It is tlial for uhich T have been toil- 
ing these many years ; for whieh I have denied my- 
self every comfort in life; and from which I ha>c, 
from renting a farm of live hundred a-ycar, amassed 
the sum of ten thousand pounds. 

Lucy. I iin afraid you are angry with me, papa. 
(lood. He not frightenetl, my (b ar child, you have 
done nothing to oll'end me. Hut answer me one 
question — What docs my little dear think of a hus- 
Lucy. A liusband, papa ! Ola! [band I 

(inod. Come, it is a question a girl in her six- 
teenth year may answer. Should you like to have a 
husband, Luey l 

Lucy. And am I to have a coach ? [hand 1 

Good. No, no: what has that to do with a hus- 
lAicy. Why you know, papa, j>ii John Wealthy *8 
daughter was carried away in a coach by her hus- 
band ; and I have boon tohl by several of our neigh- 
bours that I was to have a coach when I was 
Hiarried. Indeed, I have dreamt of it a luindred 
times. I never dreamt of a husband in my whole 
that I did not dream of a coach. T have rid 
4bout in one all night in my sleep, and incthought 
U was the purest thing ! 

Lock up a girl as you will, I find you can- 
not keep her from evil counsellors. [Asw/e.] — 1 tell 
jou, child, you must have no coach w'ith a husband. 


Lwy, Then let me have a coach without a hu8« 
hand. [husband 1 

Good, What, bad you rather have a coach than a 
Lwy, Hum— I don't know that. But, if you'll 
get me a coach, let me alone, I’ll warrant I'll get 
me a husband. 

AIR I. Thomas, I cannot. 

Do you, pajia, but find u coach, 

Aud h'avc the other to nui, sir ; 

For that will make the lover approach. 

And 1 warrant we shan’t disagree, sir; 

No sparks will bilk 
To gills that walk, 

I’ve heard it, and 1 confide in’t; 

Do you then tix 
My coach and six, 

I warrant I get one to ride in^, to ride in’L 
1 warrant, &c. 

Good. The girl is out of her wits, sure. Hussy ! 
who put these thoiJghts into your hcadi You shall 
have a good sober husbami that will teach you 
better things. 

Lucy. Ay, but I won’t though, if I can help it ; 
for Miss Jenny Klantit sagfB a sober husbami is the 
>rst sort of husband in the world. 

Good, I have a mind to sound the girl’s inclina- 
tions. Come hither, Lucy ; tell me now', of all the 
men yon ever saw, whom should you like best for a 
Lucy. O lie, papa, I must not tell. [husband 1 
Good. Y^c-s you may your father, 

I.ucy. No, Miss Jenny says 1 must not tell my 
mind to any man whatever. She never tells a word 
■f truth to her father. 

Good. Miss Jenny is a w icked girl, and you must 
not regard her. Come, tell me the truth, or I shall 
he angry. 

Lucy. Why then, of all the men I ever saw in my 
whole lifetime, I like Mr. Thomas, my lord Pounce’s 
footman, the best, a hundred thousjiiid times. 

Good. Oh, fie upon you ! like a footman t 
Lucy. A footman ! he looks a thousand times 
more like a gentleman than either squire I'oxchasc, 
squire Tankard, and talks more like one, ay, 
and smells more like one. loo. His head is so prettily 
dressed, done all down upon the top with sii^ar, like 
a frostoil cake, with throe little curls on each side, 
that you may sec his ears as plain! and then his 
hair is done up behind just like a fine lady’s, w'ith a 
little hat, and a pair of charming w bite stockings, as 
neat and as tine as any white-legged low*!; and he 
alway s carries a great sw’ing(*ing stick in his hand, as 
big as himself, that he would knock any dog down 
with who was to oiler to bite me. A footman, in- 
deed ! why Miss Jenny likes him us well as I do; 
and she says all the line young gontlemcu that the 
ladies in London are so fond of are just such per- 
sons as he is. — lend, I slioiild have had him beloie 
now, but that folks told me I slioidd have a man 
with a coach, and that methinks I hud rather have a 
great deni. 

Good. I am amazed ! but I abhor the mercenary 
temper in the girl worse than all. — MTbat, child, 
would you have any one with a coach 1 would you 
have Mr. Aehum 1 

Lucy. Y"es, indeed, woidd I, for a coach. 

Good. Wl\y, he is a cripple, and •can scarce walk 
across the room. ♦ 

Lucy. What signifies that t 
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AIR ir. Wully Uimey. 

WliPti ho iu K ooacli con bo carried, 

What need has a man to go ? 

Tliat women for coaches arc married, 

I'm not such a child but 1 know. 

But if tlic poor crippled elf 
In couch be not able to roam, 

Why then I may go by myself. 

And he may e’eii stay at home. 

Elder Blister. 

Blist Mr. Goodwill, your humhlo servant. 1 
have rid twelve long miles in little more than an 
hour. I am glad to see you so well ; I was afraid by 
your message — 

Good, That I had wanted your advice, I suppose; 

truly, cox, I scut for you on a better account. 

Lucy, this is a relation of yours you have not seen 
a great while, my cousin Blister, the apothecary. 

lAicy. O la ! 1 hojie that groat liugc man is not to 
be my husband. 

Bliat. My cousin is well grown, and looks healthy. 
What apothecary do you employ i Ho doals in good 
drugs, I warrant you. [what she <leals iu. 

Good. Plain wholesome food and exercise are 

Blist. Plain t^diolesome food is very proper at 
some time of the year, witli gentle plijsic between 
whiles. [talk witli your cousin. 

Good. Leave us a little, my (Umr Lucy, 1 must 

Lucy. Yes, papa, with all my heart. — I hope I 
shall never see that great thing again. [AjwV. 

Good. 1 believe you begin to womh'r at my rnes- 
sag»;, and will perhaps more, when you know the 
oeca.sioii of it. In short, without more preface, 1 
begin to find myself going out of tiic world, and my 
daughter very eager to come into it. T liav<‘ there- 
fore resolved to see lier stdth'd witlioiit farther delay. 

I am far from thinking vast wealth necessary to 
happiness; wherefore, as T can gise her a snfiieient 
competency, I have determined to marry her to one 
of my own relations. It will please me that the 
fruits of my labour should not go out of the family. 
I have sent to several of ray kinsmen, of wliom she 
iihall take her choice ; and as you are the first here, 
if you like my proposid, you shall make the first 
applleatiou. 

Blist. With all my heart, cousin ; and I am very 
much obliged to you. Your daughter seems an 
•agreeable young wornun, and 1 liave no aversion tf) 
marriage. But pray, why do you think yourself 
going out of the world] Proper care might con- 
tinue you in it a coiisideral)le while. Let me fiM*l 
your pulse. [health. 

Good. To oblige you ; though I am in very good 

Blist. A little feverish. — I would advise you to 
lose a little blood, and take an emulsion, witli u 
gentle emetic and cathartic. 

Good. No, no, I will send my daughter to you; 
but pray keep your physic to yourself, dear coiKin. 

[ Exit. 

Blist. This man is near seventy, and I luive heard 
never took any jiliysic in his life ; and yet lie looks 
as well as if he ha<l been under the doctor’s hands 
all his lifetime. 'Tis strange ; hut if 1 marry his 
daughter, the sooner he dies the hotter. It is an 
odd whim of his to marry her in this manm!r ; hut 
he is very rich, and so, so much the hotter. — What a 
strange dowdy 'tis! No matter, her fortune is never 
the worse. 

AIK III. Rountl, round fhrmill. 

In w.iraen wo b(*;uity or wit may admire ; 

Sin?, Trol, U-rol : 

B it Mire as we h;iv« tbem, as surely they’ll tire ; 

Oil ho, will they so ? 

Aliroad for tjjese dainties the wise tliererire roam, 

* Siiry Trol, lerol : 

1 And frugally keep but a plain di»h at home ; 

Oh lio, do they so ? 


Who marries a lasauty must hato her when o1d( 

Sing Trol, Icrol ; 

But tlie oilier it grows, the more precious the gold. 

Oh ho, is it so ? 

Enter Luev. 

Oh, here comes my mistress : what a pox shall I 
say to her] I never made love in my life. 

Lwy. Papa has sent me hither; but if it was not 
for fear of a boarding-school, I am sure I would not 
have come : but tliey say I shall he whipped there, 
and a husband can’t wliip me, let me do what I will ; 
that’s one good thing. 

Blist. Won’t you please to sit down, cousin] 
Lm-y. Yes, thank you, sir. — Since I must slay 
with you, I may as well sit down as not. [Aside. 
Blist. Pray, cousin, how do you find yourself ] 
Lucy. Find myself ] 

Blist. Yes, how do you dol Let me feel your 
pulse. How do you sleep o’nlghts ] 

Lucy. How] wliy upon iny hack generally. 

Bli.st. But I nif'au do you sleep without inter- 
ruption t Are you not restless] 

Lucy. I tumble and toss a gonj deal sometimes. 
Blist. Hum! pray how' long do you usually sleep] 
lAicy. About ten or eleven hours. 

Blist. Is your stomach good] lio you eat with an 
appetite ? How often do you find in a day any 
inclination to eat] 

Lucy. Why, a good many times; but I don’t eat 
a great deal, unless it he at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, aiul afteiTit'on’s mmchion. 

Blist. Hum! I find you liu\e at present no abso- 
lute need of an ajjot hoeary. 

Iaicij. I am glad to liear lliat ; I wish he w'as 
gone with all my heart. 

Blist. 1 suppose, co\isin, y)ur father has men- 
tioned to you llie afiair I am eoimr upon ; may J 
hope jou will eom|)ly witli him in making me !lie 
happiest man upon earth ! [vvliat he bids uie. 

l.ucy. You need not ask me; you know 1 must ilo 
Jtlist. May I then hoi>e you will make me your 
Lucy, I must do what he’ll ha^e me. [hushand ? 
Blist. Wliat makes you cry, miss] Pray tell me 
W'hat is the matter. [>‘’*** 

fAtcy. No, you will ht' angry with me if I tell 
Blist. I angry! it is not in my power ; I can’t be 
angry with you ; 1 am to lie afraid of your augi r, 
not you of mine; I must not be angry with you, 
whatever you do. [what I will ! 

Ltwy. What, must not you he angry, let me da 
Blist, No, my dear. 

Lucy. Why then, by goles ! 1 will tell you— I 

Inati* you, and I can’t ahidi- you. 

Blist. liat have I done to deserve your hah ? 
Isucy. You luive ilone iiolhiiig ; hut you are sudi 
a great ugly thing, I can’t hear to look at you ; and 
if my papa was to lock me up for a Iw'elveiuoutii i 
should hat«; you still. 

Blist. Did not you tell me just now yo'i would 
maki! me your husband ? 

Lucy. Yes, so I will for all that. 

AIK IV. Ntur pondirf u'cU, 

All, bo not luiory, koo'I dear sir, 

Nor do not tfil |>.ipa ; 

For lliougli I can t abide you, sir, 

I'll marry you O la 1 

ItliU. Well, my <l.’;ar, if you can’t iOpidc nic 1 
can’t help that, nor you can’t help it; 
will not tell your fallier, 1 assure you 1 will ii" , 
besides, my dear, as for liking me, do not 
self any trouble about that, it is the very best 
for marrying me ; no lady now marries any om 
whom she hates; hating one another is the !• .^ 
of matrimony. It is what most couples dc »- 
they are married, and all after it. 1 laucy yet* 
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not a right notion of a married life. I suppose you 
imagine we are to be fond, and kiss, and hug one 
another as long as we live. 
jAicy, Why, an’t we t 

mist, Ha, ha, ha ! aii't wc ? no ! How ignorant 
it is! [Aside,'] — Marrying is nothing but living in 
th(* same liouse together, and going by the same 
name; while I am following my business you will 
l)(‘ following your pleasure ; so that we sliall rarely 
meet hut at meals, and then we arc to sit at opposite 
ends of the table and inakc5 faces at each other. 

Lttcy, 1 shall like that prodigiously. — Ah, but 
thei’c is one thing though — an’t we to lie together? 
mist, A fortnight — no longer. [be over. 

Lucy, A fortnight! that’s a long time : but it will 
Blist, Ay, and tlien you may have any one, else. 
J.ucy, May I? — then I’ll have Mr. Thomas, by 
golos! Why, this is pure! La! they told me other 
stories. 1 tliought wlien I had been married I 
must never have liked any one but my husband, and 
that if I should ho would kill me ; hut 1 thought 
one thing though w'ith myself — that I couhl like 
jinother man without leting him know it ; and then 
a tig for him. 

Blist, Ay, ay, l^cy tell cluldreii strange stories. 

1 warrant they have told you you must be governed 
Lucy. My papa tolls me so. [by your husband. 
Blist. But all the maiTied women in England will 
tell \ou anotlier story. 

Lucy. So they have already ; for they say I must 
not be governed by a husband ; and they say another 
thing too, that yim will tell ujc om? story before 
marriiigt^ and another afterwards — for that marriage 
alters a man prodigiously. 

Blist. Jso, child ; I shall be just the same creature 
I am now’, unless in one eireuiustance ; 1 shall have 
a lujge pair of horns u])on luy liead. 

lAicy. Shall you? that’s pure. Ha, ha! what u 
comieul Hgure you v\ ill make! Ikit how will }ou 
make ’em grow ? 

lUist. It is you that will make ’em grow. 

Lucy. Sliall I ? By goles! then I’ll do’ t as soon 
as ever 1 ran; for I h)iig to see ’em! Du tell me 
how I shall do it. 

Blist, Every other man you kiss, I sliall have a 
pair of horns grow’. 

Lucy. Bj goles, then, you shall horns enough ; 
but 1 faiiey }ou are joking iu)w . 

AIK V. Jiu/rront. 

7\h, sir ! I Aiess 
You are a lililuu;' riv:itiiro. 
liiist. iVcauM', dfiu mi>s, 

You Kiuov not liitiii.’iu naturo. 

J.tu'i/. Married men, I'll he s^^orn, 

I have seen without horn. 
liHst. Ah, ehilil ! you wnnl art to unloek it: 

The seet( t liere lies, — 

Men now are so wim* 

To earry their horns in their poeket. 

Lucy, But you shall wear joins on your head; 
for I shall like them bi’tter than any other thing 
about you. 

Jilisf. M cll then, miss, I may dejiend upon you. 
JMcy. And may I depend upon you? 

Blist. ^ es, m> dear. [call me si . 

Iftcy, Ah, oUt don’t call me so ; I hrite vou should 
mist. (), child, all married peojile call one 
another my dear, let 'em hate one anotlier as iiiueh 
as they w ill. 

Lttcy. Do they ? Well, then, my dear— Hum!— 
Ueith great matter in the word, 

Blist. \\liy, amongst your fine gentry, there is 
scarce any meaning in anything they say. AVell, 
go to jour papa, and tell him we liave .agreed 
fou matlera, and have tlie wedding instantly. 


Lucy. The sooner the better. 

* Blist, Your servant, my pretty dear. [ExiU 

Lucy. Your servant, my dear. Nasty, greasy, 
ugly fellow! Well, marriage is a charming thing, 
though ; I long to be married more than ever I did 
for anything in my life. Since I am to govern, I'll 
warrant PU do it jiurely. By goles, I’ll make him 
know who is at home. Let me see — I'll practise 
a little. Suppose that chair was my husband ; and, 
ecod ! by all I can find, a chair is as proper for a 
husband as anything else. Now, says my husband 
tome, “How do you do, my dear?” “Lard! my 
dear, I don’t know how I do ! not the better for you.” 

“ Pray, my dear, let us dine early to-day.” “ Indeed, 
my dear, I can’t.” “ Do you intend to go abroad 
to-day ?” % N o, my dear.” “ Then you will stay at 

borne?” “No, my dear.” “ Shall we ride out?” 

“ No, my dear.” “ Shall we go a visiting?” “ No, 
ray <lear.” — I will never do anything I am bid — that 
I am resolved ; and then, Mr. Thomas — 0, good I I 
am out of my wits. 

AIR VI. Bessy Bell. 

La ! w Iwit Hw ingeiriff lifs some people will tell I 
I tlioujjlit, when iinother I'll weUilcd, 

I must have \)id poor Mr. Thomas farewell, 

Aiul none but my husbaiul have bedded. 

But I find I’m deceived tor, as Miehael mas-day 
la still tlw* fore runner of Lammas, 

So woddiii}' another is but the right way 
To come at my dear Mr. Thomas. 

Enter Coltf.f. 

llejday ! what fine gentleman is this ? 

Couj). ('ousin, your most obedient and devoted 
humble servant. 

Lucy. 1 find this is one of your fine gentry, by 
his not having any meaning in bis words. 

Coup. 1 liave not the honour to be know'll to you, 
cousin ; but your father has been so kind to give 
me admis.sioii to your fair hands. 

Lucy. O, Ucmini Cancer! what a fine charming 
man this is! 

Coup, My name, madam, is Coupee ; and I have 
the honour to be a dancing-master. 

jAicy, And are you come to teach me to dance? 

Coup. Yes, iny dear, I am come to teach you a 
very pretty dance. Did you never learn to dance ? 

Lucy. No, sir, not 1; only Mr. Thomas taught 
me one, two, three. 

('otdp. That is a ver^ great fault in y(>ur educa- 
tion, and it will be a great happiness for you to 
amend it by having a dancing-master for your hus- 
band. 

Lucy, YeSf sir, but 1 am not to have a dancing- 
master. My papa says 1 .am to have a nasty stink- 
ing apothecary. 

Coup. Your papa says! AVhat signifies vvhut your 
papasajs? [says? 

Lucy. What — must T not mind what my papa 

Coitp. No,, no ; you are to follow your own in- 
clinations. — I'think’, if slie has any ev es, I may ven- 
ture to trust ’em. | ANb/c.]— Your father is a very 
c’oinic.'il, (juecr oIjI fellow — a very odd kind oi a silly 
jVllow— and you ought to laugh at him. 1 ask par- 
don, though, tbr my freedom. 

/Atvy. You need nut ask my panlon, for I am not 
.at all imgry ; for, hvtwcen you and I, 1 think him 
as oild, (nicer a fellow as joii can do for your life. 
I hope you won’t tell liim what I say. 

('ottp. 1 tell him! 1 hate him for Ins baibaroua 
usage of you. I'o lock up a young lady of beauty, 
wit, and s])irit, without ever sufiVring her to learn 
to dance ! W hy, madam, not learning to dance ia 
ahsolutc ruin to a young lady. I ^ipposc he took 
care enough you should learn to read t ^ 

Lucy, Yes, I can road very well, and spell too. 
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Cmtp, Ay, tliere it is ; why now, that's more than 
I can do. All parents take care to instruct thei^ 
children in low mechanical things, \vhile the genteel 
sciences are neglected. Forgive me, madam, at 
least, if I throw myself at your feet, and vow never 
to rise till lifted up with the elevating fire of your 
smiles. 

Lwi/. Lard, sir ! I don’t know what to say to 
these fine things. — lie’s a pure man. \^AiH(i€. 

Coup, Might 1 hope to obtain the least spark of 
your love — the least spark, madam, Avould blow up 
a flame in me that nothing ever could quench. O, 
hide those lovely eyes, nor dart their fiery rays upon 
me, lest I am consumed. Shall I hope you Avill 
think of me 1 

jAwy, I shall think of you more tliaii I will let 
you know. [Aside, 

Coup, Will you not answer me? [wliat to say. 

Lucy, La! you make me blush so, I know not 

Coup. Ay, that is from not having learnt to dance ; 
a dancing-master would have cured you of that. Let 
me teach you what to say, that I may hope you will 
condescend to make me your liushand. 

Lticy, No, I won’t say that; but — 

AIR VII. Tweed side. 

O press nu! not, sir. to Vie dife 
To .*1 iiiiiM wliom I never can hate ; 

So sweet a fine geutl* man's lile 
Should nc\cr be sour’il with that fate. 

But soon as I married have been, 

Uu;^ruteful I will not he named; 

Oh. stay but a fortiii!.dit, and then. 

And then you shall -Oh, I’m ashamed. 

Coup, A fortnight! bid me live to the age of — 
of— Mr. "What’s-his-naine, the oldert man that e\er 
lived; live a fortnight after you are mairicd! No, 
unless you resohe to have me, 1 will resolve to put 
an end to nnself. 

Imcij, 0, do not do (hat. Hut, indeed, I can never 
hate you ; and the apotheeary says no woman mar- 
ries any man she. does not hate. 

Coup, lla, ha, ha ! Such mean fellows as those 
every tine lady must hate ; but, when they marry tine 
gentlemen, they love them as long as (hey live. 

Lucy. O, but I would not have you tliink 1 love 
5'OU. I assure you I don’t love you. I h;ive been 
told I must not tell any man I love him. I don’t 
love you ; indeed I don’t. 

Cofup, But may 1 not hop^ yon wall 1 

Lucy, Lard, .sir, I can’t helji what yon liope ; it is 
equal to me what you hope. Miss Jenny sajs I must 
always give myself airs to a man 1 like. [Aside, 

Coup. Hope, madam, at least, you may allow me ; 
the cruellest of your sex, the greatest tyrants, deny 
not hope, 

Lucy. No, I won’t give you tlie least crumb of 
hope. Hope, indeed! What do jo take me for? 
1*11 assure you! No, 1 would not give you the least 
bit of hope, though I wag to see you die before my 
face. — It is a pure thing to give oneself airs. [Aside. 

Vo%ip, Since nothing but my death will content 
you, you shall be satisfied, even at that price. [Pulls 
mit his kit.] Ha! cursed fate ! I liave no other in- 
strument of death about me than a sword which 
won’t draw. But 1 have thought of a way ; within 
the orchard there is an apple-tree ; there — there, 
madam ! you shall see me hanging by the neck. 

There shall you see your darndng-ma.ster die; 

As Bateman bang’d for love — e’en so will I. 

Lucy. O, stay! La, sir! you are sf) liaaty. — ^Mnst 
T tell you the first time I see you? Miss Jenny 
Flan lit has been courted these two years by half-a- 
dozen men, agd nobody knows which she’ll have 
yet; and mu*k. not I be courted at all? I will be 
courted— indeed, so I will. 


Coup, And so you shall. I will court you after 

Lucy. But will you indeed ? [we are married. 

Cot4p. Yes, indeed ; but, if 1 should not, there 
are others enough that 'would. 

Lucy, But I did not think married women had 
ever been courted, though. 

Coup, That’s all owing to your not learning to 
dance. Why, there are abundance of women who 
marry for no other reason ; as there arc several men 
who never court any but married women. 

Lucy. Well, then, I don’t much care if I do marry 
you. But hold; there is one thing — but that dots 
not much signify. 

Coup. What is it, my dear? 

Lucy, Only I promised the apothecary just now; 
that’s all. [ill readiness ? 

Coup. Well, shall I fly then, and put everything 

Lucy. Ay, do; I’m ready. 

Coup. One kiss before 1 go, my dearest angel ! 
And now one, tw'o, three, and away. [Exit. 

Lucy. Oh! dear, swi'ct man ! lie’s as handsome 
as an angel, and as Hne as a lord. He’s handsomer 
than Mr. Thomas, and, i’cod, almost as well dressed. 
I see now why my father W'ould never let me learn 
to dance. For, by goles, if all (iancing-inastcis be 
such Hne men as this, I wonder every woman does 
not dance away with one. O, la! now 1 think on’t, 
he pulled out his Hddling thing, and I did not ask him 
to play a time upon 't. But, when we are married. 
I’ll m.'ike him play upon ’t ; i’eod, he shall teach me 
to dance too. He shall play, and I’ll dance; that 
will be pure. 0, la! what’s here? Anotlier beau? 

Enter Qi'avku, 

Quae. Madam, your servant. I suppose iny 
cousin Goodwill has told you of the happiness li* 
designs me. 

Lucy. No, sir, my papa has not told me anytliiii.; 
about you. Who are yon, pray ? 

Quae. I have the honour of being a distant rela- 
tion of yours, and 1 ho])e to be a nearer one. My 
iinine is Quaver, madam : I have the honour to teach 
soiiu? of the first (|uality to sing. 

Lucy. And are you come to teach me to sing? 

Quav. I like her desire to learn t«) sing; it is a 
proof of an excellent understanding. [.'l 5 iVyf*.J--Yrs, 
nnuhiin, I will be pro\id to teach you anything in 
my power ; and believe I shall not yield to any 
one in the science of singing. 

Lucy. Well, and I sliiill be gla<l to learn ; for I 
have been told 1 have a t^flerable voice, only I don’t 
know the notes. 

Quav. That, madam, may In* acquired — a voice 
cannot. A voice must be the gift of iiatuix* ; ninl it 
is the greatest gift nature can liestow. All other 
perfcclioiis, witliont a voice, are nothing al. :dl. 
Music is allowed by ail wise uicn t») he tin nol)li“f 
of the sciences. Whoeier knows music kno''>» 
everything. 

Lucy. Come, then, begin to teach me; for 1 long 
to learn. 

Quav. Hereafter 1 shall have time enough. B'd, 
at present, I huie fiomctliing of a different nature to 
say to you. 

lAicy. What have you to say ? 

AIR VIII. DimiCaro. 

Quav. Dearest chniiiier I * 

Will you lliea liid me tell 
WiHt you discern so well. 

By tiiy expiring sii;hs. 

My iloatin:{ eyes, 

My doiiiinc eyes ? 

Look through in’ instructive groits 
Kftcli object pronijits to love; 

See hour the turtb** play ; 

Kach object prompts to low: 

All nature telU you what I'd »»y. 
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Lucy* O charming! delightful! 

Quav. May 1 hope you’ll grant — 

Lucy* Another song, and Til do anything. 

Quav. Dearest creature. 

Pride of nature I 
All your glances 
(lave me trances. 

Dearest, &c. 

Lucy. Oh, I melt, 1 faint, I swoon, I die ! 

Quav. May I hope you’ll bo tninol 
jAir.y, Will you charm me so every dayl 
Quav. And every night, too, my angel. 

Enter Colpee. 

Coup. Heyday! what do I scet my mistress m 
another man’s arms 1 Sir, will you do me the favour 
to tell me what business you have with that lady! 

Quav. Pray, sir, be so good as to tell me what 
business you have to ask ! 

Coup. Sir! 

Quav, Sir ! 

Coup. Sir, this lady is my mistress. 

Quav. 1 beg to be excused for that, sir. 

Coup, Sir! 

Quav, Sir I 

A IR IX. Of all the ximpfe, ffd. 

Coup. Excuan me,^ir; zouudii ! ^hat d'ye mean ? 

I hope you don't gi\o me the lie. 

Quav. Sir. you ini!>tak<> me quite and clean ; 

Indeed, good sir, not I. 

Coup. Zounds, sir, if >ou bad IM been mad; 

But I’m very glad that you don t. 

Qwiv. Do you challenge me, !»ir ? 

Caup. Not 1. indeed, sir. 

Qunv, Indeul, sir, I’m very glad on’t. 

Lucy, Pray, gentlemen, what’s the matter 1 I 
Ireseech you speak to me one of you. [his armst 
Coup. Have 1 not reason 1 Did I not find you in 
Quav. And hate I not reason 1 Did he not say 
you was his mistress to my face ? 

AIRX. Molly Mog. 

I.ucy. Did mortal e'er see two such fools ? 

For nothing they're going to tight ; 

1 begin to find men are Imt tools. 

And both with a whisper I'll bite. 

With you 1 am ready hj go. sir ; 

I’ll give t’other fool a rehulT. [To Cocp.VK. 

Stay yon Imt a fortnight or ^o, sir, 

1 warrant I’ll grant you enough. [To Quaver. 

Qmv. Damnation! 

Coup. Hell and confusion! 

f Thetj draio; Lucy rujxs out. 
Enter Blisteh. 

EUst. For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, what’s the 
matter t I profess I am afraid you are both dis- 
ordered. Pray, sir, give me leave to feel your pulse: 
1 wish yovi are not light-headed! 

Coup. What is it to you, sir, what I ami 
Quav, How dare you interfere between gentle- 
men, sirrah t [about your liead, you dog! 

('oup, I have a great mind to break my sword 
Quav. I have a great mind to run you through the 
body, you rascal! 

Coup, Do you know who we are 1 [do with 1 
Quav. Ay, ay, do you know whom you have to 
Blint. Dear gentlemen ; pray, gentlemen. I wish 
J had nothing to do with you — I n^e.ant no harm. 

Coup. So much the worse, sirrah ; so much the 
Worse. [meni 

Quav. Do you know what it is to anger gentle- 
Enter Goodwill. 

Good. Heyday ! what, are you fencing here, gen- 
tlemenl [me out of my senses, I am sure. 

■ohst. Fencing, quotha! They have almost fenced 
^oup, I shall take another time. 

Qmv. And so shall I. 

Good. I hope there is no anger bet^veen you! 
bu are nearer relations than you imagine to each 


other. Mr. Quaver, you was sent out of England 
young ; and you, Mr. Coupee, have lived all your 
lifetime in London ; but i assure you you arc cou- 
sins-german. Let me introduce you to each other. 
Coup, Dear cousin Quaver, 

Quav. Dear cousin Coupee. [I find. 

EUet. It's but a blow and a kiss with these sparks. 
Coup. I thought there was something about him 
I could not hurt. 

Good. Here is another relation, too, whom you do 
not know. Tins is Mr. Blister, son to your uncle 
Blister, the apothecary. 

Coup. I hope you will excuse our ignorance. 

Blist. Yes, cousin, willi all iny heart, since there 
is no harm come on’t ; but if you will take my ad- 
vice, you shall both immediately lose some blood, 
and I will order each of you a gentle purge. 

Enter Wormwood. 

Worm, Your servant, cousin Goodwill. How do 
you do, Master Coupee! How do you do, Master 
Blister ! The roads are very dirty, but I obey your 
summons you see. 

Good. Mr. Quaver, this is your cousin Wormwood, 
the attorney. 

If'oriH. I am very glad to see you, sir. I suppose, 
by so many of our relations being assembled, this is 
a family lawsuit I arn come upon. I shall be glad 
to have my instructions as soon as possible ; for I 
must carry away aome of your neighbours’ goods 
with executions by and by. 

Good. 1 sent for you on the account of no law- 
suit this time, lu short, I have resolved to dispose 
of my daughter to one of my relations : if you like 
her, cousin Wormwood, with ten thousand pounds, 
and you shivild happen to be her choice — 

Bliet, That’s impossible; for she has promised 
me already. 

Coup. And me! 

Qttau. And me! 

Worm, How! has she promised three of you! 
Why, then the two that miss her will have very good 
actions against him that has her. 

Good. Her own choice must determine; and if 
that fall on you, Mr, Blister, 1 must insist on your 
leaving oft’ your trade, and living here with me. 

Bliet. No, sir, 1 cannot consent to leave off my 
trade, [able! 

Good. Pray, gentlemen, is not the request reason- 
AIl. Oh, certainly, certainly. [indeed! 

Coup. Ten thousand pounds to an apothecary, 
Qtiav. Not leave off his trade ! 

Coup. If 1 had been an apothecary, I believe I 
should not have made many words. 

Good, I dare swear you wull not, cousin, if she 
should make choice of you. 

Coup, There is some difference though between 
US : mine is a genteel profession, and I shall not 
leave it off on any account. 

Good, rU be judged by Mr. Quaver here, who 
has been abroad and seen the world. 

Quav* Very reasonable, very reasonable. This 
man, I see, *has excellent sense, and can distin- 
guish between arts and sciences. 

Good. I am confident it would not be easy to 
prevail on you to continue the ridiculous art of 
teaching people to sing. 

Quav. Ridiculous art of teaching to sing! Do 
you call music an art, which is the noblest of all 
Bciciices T 1 thought you a man of sense, but I tint! — 
Coup. And I tind too — 

Blust, And so do I. 

IFom. Well, it is surprising that men should be 
sucli fools that they should hesitat# at leaving off 
their professions for ten thousand pounds. ^ 

J! T 
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Good, Cousin Wormwood, you will leave off your 
practice \ am sure. 

Worm. Indeed, sir, but I will not. I hope you 
don’t put me upon a footing with fiddlers and 
dancing-mtsters. No man need be ashamed of 
marrying hiw daughter to a practitioner of the law. 
What would you do without lawyers 1 Who’d know 
his own j)roperty I [he was W(dl 1 

Blist. Or, without physicians, who’d know when 

Coup. If it was not for dancing -masters, men 
might as well walk upon their heads as their heels. 

Qimv. And if it was not for singing-masters, they 
might as well luive been all born dumb. 

Good. Ha! confusion ! what do I see 1 my daugh- 
ter in the hands of that felloAV ! 

Enter Lucy and Thomas. 

Lucy. Pray, papa, give me your blessing; I hope 
you won’t be angry with me, but I am married to 
Mr, Thomas. [make to my fatherly fondness? 

Good. Oh, Lucy! Lucy! is this the return you 

Lucy. Dear papa, forgive me ; I won’t do so any 
more — indeed, I shouhl have been perjured if I had 
not had him. And I had not had him neither, but 
that he met me when I was frightened and did not 
know what 1 did. 

Good. To marry a footman ! i 

Tho. Why, look ye, sir, I am a footman, *tis true, 
but I liave a good acquaintance in lif(^ 1 have kej)t 
very good company at the hazard-table ; and when 
I have other clothes on, and money in my pocket, 
they will be very glad to see me again. 

Worm. Hark ye, Mr. Goodwill; your daughter is 
an heiress. I’ll put you in a way to prosecute this 
fellow. 

Blist. Did you not promise me, madam? 

Coup. Ay, did not you promise me, madam ? 

Quuv. And me tool 

Lucy, You have none of you any reason to com- 
plain ; if I did promise you ail I jiromised him first. 

Worm. Look ye, gentlemen ; if any of you will 
employ me I’ll undertake we shall recover part of 
her fortune. 

Quav. If you had given your dauglder a good 
education, and lot her learnt music, it would have 
put softer things into hi*r head. 

Blist, This comes of your cohtempt of physic. 
If she had been kept in a diet, with a little gentle 
bleeding, and purging, and vomiting, and blistering, 
this had never happened. 

Worm, You should have sent her to town a terra 
or two, and taken lodgings for her near the 'Femple, 
that she might have conversed with the young gen- 
tlemen of the law, and seen the world, 

AIR XI. Bush uf Bonn. 

Lucy. Oh, dear papa ! don’t look sf) gnim ; 

Forgive me, Jind bo good : 

For. thoii^'h tic’s not so threat aA 'joire. 

He still U flesh mul bluod. 


What though he’s not so fine os hcotix. 

In gold aud silver i^ay ; 

Yet ho, iKtrhaiK, without their clothes. 

May have more charms than thev. 

Tho. Your daughter has married a man of soma 
learning, and one who has seen a little of the world, 
and who, by his love to her and obedience to you, 
will try to deserve your favours. As for my having 
worn a livery, let not that grieve you : as 1 have 
lived in a great family, I have seen that no one is 
respected for what he is, but for what he lias ; the 
world pays no regard at present to anything hut 
money ; and if tuy own industry should add to your 
fortune, so as to entitle any of my posterity to gran- 
deur, it will bo no reason against making my sou 
or grandson a lord, tliat his father or grandfather 
was a footman. 

Good. Ila! thou talk’st like a pretty sensible 
fellow, and I don’t know whether my daughter lias 
not made a better choice than she could have done 
among her booby relations. I shall suspend my 
judgment at present, and puss it hereafter according 
to your behaviour. [vuiir. 

Tho. I will try to deserve it should be in rny fu- 

Worm. I liope, cousin, you don’t expect I should 
lose my time. 1 expect six-and-^ghtpence for my 
journey. 

Good. Thy profession, I see, has made a knave of 

hom naturi? meant a fool. Well, I am now con- 
vim*«;d ‘tis less difiieult to raise a fortune than to liiid 
one worthy to inherit it. 

AIK XU. Tho Yorkshire hallad. 

Blist. Iliul your ilaiiyhtor liecu phvKic’il well, sir, a» slie 
With bleciliiig, anil blist'ring, anti viiuiit, nml ilnuii'hl, 

This fuotmau had never been orieo in her lhoiii>,ht, 

Willi his Down, down, &c. 

Coup. Had prelty miss been at a dancing-school bred, 

Had her feet tmt been taught tlie right tn.anner to tread, 

Gad’s curse! 'twould have put better tliiiif's in her head 
Than liis Down, down, &c, 

Qunr. Hud she learnt, like line ladies, instead of Iut pivncri, 
To languish and die at Italian soH airs, 

A foottiiaii had never thu-* tir.'kled her ears 

With his Down, dow n, tScc. 

Lucy. You may uhysic, and music, aud dancing enhance, 

11 one 1 have got them all three bj givnl cliauce, 

My doctor he'll be, ami he 11 tem li me |o ilanee. 

With liis Down, down, lice. 

And though soft Italians the ladies control. 

He swears lie can charm a line holy, b\ (iole! 

More than an Italian can do for hit soul. 

With his Down, down, See. 

My fate then, spectators, hangs on your decree ; 

I have brought kind papa here, at least to agree ; 

If you’ll pardon the poet, he will pardon me, 

With my Down, ilowu, &c. 

Let not a poor farce then nic«? crities pursur*. 

But like houest-hearb'd good-natiir'd men do, 

And clap to please us who have sweat to please ynuj 
With our Down, down, 

CHOBCS. 

Lit not a poor force then, kc. 
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Infcelix haliitum Icmporbhujua hab«.— Ovn 


TO HIS dRACC CHABT.ES DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH* 

Mt liOiiD,— The unhappy fate which these scenes have met 
with may to some make my presnmptiun in nfterin;( them to 
your proiectiori apfiear extravagant; Imt distress puts on a 
difforfuit face in your pace’s eye, with whom 1 know it will 
plead in their favour that, though they do not merit so great a 
patron, they at least want him. 

To join the torrent of success, to smile with fortune, and ap- 
plauii with the world, are within the limits of an inferior 
name and narrower capacity. It has lieen the glory of a 
duke of Marlborough to support the falling, to protect the dis- 
tressed. to raise a sinking cause, and ( I will venture on the ex- 
pression) to direct Fortune, instead of being directed by her. 

hut tiicse are laurels, my lord, which w ill to latest ages 
flourish in the historian and the e]uo poet. Comedy looks no 
farthiT tluin private life, where we see you acting with the 
same spirit of humiinity that fired your noble ancestor in public. 
Poverty luis imposed chains on mankind e({uiil with tvraimy ; 
and jour grace lias shown as great an cagern<‘ss to <ieUver men 
from the former as your illustrious graudtather did to rescue 
them from the latter. 

Those who are happier titan myself in your intim.iey will 
celehiate your other virtue.^ ; the fame of your humanity, my 
lord, reaches at a di-stance , and it is a virtue which never reigns 
alone : uay, which sehloin outers into a breast thsit is not rich 
in all other. 

I am sure I give a convincing proof in how high a degree I 
am itersuaded >ou pos.s<*ss this virtue, when 1 hope your pardon 
fur this presumption. Hut I will trespsiss no farther on it than 
to assure \ou that I am, with great respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most oliedient, most devoted humble siervant, 

JIenkv Fielding. 

Huckingham-street. Feb. 12, 

advertisement. 

The cTuel usage this poor play hath met with may justly surprise 
the author who in his wUole life never did an m|ury to any 
one p«'rsoT* living. What could incense a numlwrof iK’Ople to 
attack it with such an invctcrati* prejudioc, it is nut easy to de- 
termine; for prejudice mu.sl Im* allowed, be the play good or 
bad, uhen it is condLoniied unheard. 

1 have hear<l thatthere arc some young gentlemen about this 
town who make a jest of damning plays; Imt dhlthey seriou.sly 
consider the eruelly they are guilty of by such a uraetiee, I Ikv 
licvi* it would prevent them. Every man who priMiueesa play on 
the stage must propose to himself some acijuUition either of plea- 
. rpr gh , »rhtijslu 

may receive .some pleasure from the first indulgence of the it< Ii 
of scribbling, yet the bilnfur and trouble he must undergo before 
his play conuLs on the stage mu.si set the prospect of some 
fut.' ire reward I lefore him, or llielieve he wouhl decline the 
nudertaking. If pleasure or repuUition In* the reward he pro- 
poses, it is suie an inexcusable liarbarity in any uniujunm or 
Unprovoked person to defeat the happiness of another ; but if 
his views lie of the last kind, if lie be smj iiiirortiiuate to depend 
<m the success of his labours for his bread, he must Iw an iu- 
human creature, indeed, who would out of sport and wunton- 
ui'ss prevent a man from getting a livelihood in an honest and 
nioircnsivo wav, aud make a jest of sUiving bini and hU 
tiiuiily. 

.\uihors whose works have Inum rejected at the theatres are 
<u all persons, they luiy. the mo.vt inveterate; but of all jn'r- 
sons I am the last they gliunlil attack, .as 1 have often einiea- 
vouredtu procure the succeds of others, but never assisted at tile 
condc'mtiatiou of luiy one. 


pRoLoaer. spoken by mu. quin. 

Hold is the attempt in this nice-itidgiug ago 
lo try at lame by pieusing on the stage. 

eager to condemn as you arc grown. 

Writing seems war declar'd ugalu>t the town. 
WJi-ehover way the poet seek.s applause, 
ready still to damn his cause. 

A j characters he hunts atiroad. 

And boldly deviates from the beaten toad, 
jn monsters then unnatural he deals ; 

M they xto known aud common, then he steals. 


If wit he aims at. yon tht traps can show , 

If serious, he is dull ; if humorous, low, 

l^imo would maintain one laugh throughout a play; 

Some would be grave, aud bear fine things away. 

How is it poa-iible at onee to pleaso 
Tastes so directly opposite as these ? 

Nor be otferidcd with us if we fear. 

From us some seek not enU-rtaiunumt here., 

’Tis not the ixad's wit affords the jest, 

Hut who can catcall, hiss, or whi>tle liest ! 

Can then another’s anguish give you joy ? 

Or is it such a triumph to destroy r 
We, like the fabled frog.s, con>ider thus ; 

This may be sport to you, but it is death to us. 

If any base ill nature we disclose, | 

If private characters these si;cnes expose, > 

'Tlien wc ex^i^ct— for then we merit -foes, j 
But if our strokes be general and nice, 

If tenderly we laugh you out of vice. 

Do not your n.itivo entertainnn'uts leave ; 
lad us, at least, our sliare of smiles receive ; 

Nor, while you (;ensure us, keep all your boons 
For soft Italian airs and Freut U butfoous. 

Dham.atts Person.??. — Mr . Mmtdish , Mn. Qutn; Mr . Gat /' 
love, Mr. W. Mills ; Captain Spark, Mr.Cibwer; Sir Simim 
RaJJiert Mh. Guikfin; (olunel Rtt[ff.er. Ma. Harper; iMidt, 
Hijler, Mrs. Huti.kr ; Mrs. linger, Mrs. IIekom ; Ciarinaa, 
Miss Holliday.- .SCENE, LO.SDON. 

ACT I. — S(’K\E I. — lMoNT)i.sH\y apartment, 

AIondisii, with a letter in his handy speakino 
to a Servant. 

Mon, Here, carry this letter to Mrs. Ralllcr. 

fkrv. Must 1 bring an answer, sir? 

Mon. Yes, sir, if you receive any — [Rrit. Serv. 
And now’ lot me read thee again, thou picture of 
womankind* [Heads, 

“ Sir, — I suppose you will be sur\)rised that a woman w ho 
hath lK*eu guilty of so imprudent a jiussion should so suddenly 
and calmly reclaim it; bull am at length hap])ily convinced 
that you are the falsest of mankind. He assured, it is not in 
your power to persuade me any longer to the contrary ; where- 
fore 1 ilcsiro that henceforth all fainili.irily may ce.ise lu tweeii 
us, .And, as you know’ me scusihlc huw* gooil a friend you are 
to Mrs. RatBer, you may easily ladieve the fewest visits in the 
worhl at this house will be welcome to me. Farewell for 

This coldness is not the resentment of an incensed 
mistress, but the slight of an iiulitrerent one. 1 am 
supplanted by some other in her favour. Hare wo- 
man, faitli! the sex grow’ so purely inconstant, that 
a gallant will shortly be us little able to keep a 
wumau to himself as a husband. 

Enter another Servant. 

Serv, Sir, colonel RalUer has sent to know whe- 
ther you arc at home. 

Mon, Ye.s, yes,— his visit is opportune enough. 
I may likely Team from liim w’ho this successful 
rival is, by knowing who has visited his wife most 
Litely — uay, or by liiuUng who is his chief favo\iritc ; 
for he is one of those wise men to whose friendship 
YOU must have his wife’s recommeiulation, and, so 
far from being jeaiou.s nf ynur Iviiig with her, that 
he is always suspicious you don’t like her. 

Enter Col. RaFFLEii. 

Dear colonel, good-morrow. 

CgU Oh, you’re a tine gentleman', a verjniiia 

3 X ’i 
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gentleman indeed ! when we had sent after you all 
over the town, not to leave your bottle for a party 
at quadrille with the ladies ! V ou have a nire repu- 
tation among *em, I assure you ; there is an irre- 
concilable quarrel with my wife. I have strict 
orders never to mention your name to lier. 

Mon. Ila, ha, ha ! that is pleasant enough, colo- 
nel ; your w’ife’s orders to you, who have tlie most 
obedient wife in Christendom ! [house. 

•Col. Yes, I thank heaven, I am master of my own 

Mon. Then I hope you will lay your commands 
on her to forgive me. 

Col. AVell, well, I don’t know but I may, since 

ou ask it. I am glad I have brought you to that. 

believe I have made up an hundicd quarrels be- 
tween you, and could never bring you to it before. 

Mon. And yet 1 had reason on niy side : had* you 
been with us yourself, you would not have left us 
for cards. 

Col. No, I hate ’em of all things in the w'orld — 
that’s half my quarrel to you, for 1 w’aa forced to 
supply your place. 

Mon. I pity you heartily. 

Col. Ay, and with my wife. 

Mon. True, a wife often makes one’s pleasure dis- 
tasteful ; what is in itself disagrecj^fjle she must make 
very damnable indeed. But I wonder you, who are 
master of your owti house, colonel, don’t banish 
cards out of it, since you dislike ’em so iniich. 

Col. Why, that I have attempted to do, but then 
it puts my wife so plagiiUy out of humour, and that 
I can’t bear; besides, Mr. Moiidish, let me tell you a 
matrimonial secret. Let a man be never so much 
the master of his house, if his wife be continually in 
an ill humour, he leads but an uneasy life in’t. 

Mon. But. methinks so good a lady as yours 
should now and then give in to the sentiments of 
lier husband. 

Col. Oh, no one readier; but, then, you know, 
she can’t help her temper: and if she complies 
against her will, you know it is the more obliging in 
her ; and then you know, if her complaisance makes 
her unhappy, and out of humour, and in the vapours, 
a man must be the greatest of brutes to persist. 
Besides, my wife is the most unfortunate person in 
the world ; for, though she loves me of all things, 
and knows that seeing her in the vapours makes me 
miserable, yet I never denied her any one thing in 
the w'prld but, slap, it immediately tiirew her into 
'em. If it was not for those cursed vapours, we 
should be the happiest couple living. 

Mon. Nay, faith, 1 believe you arc. 

Col. Truly, I believe we may ; at least we. have 
such a picture of the contrary before our eyes. 

Mon. AVho, sir Simon and his Lady 1 

Col. Ay, sir Simon ; call him anything but my 
brother — he’s not a-kin to me, I am sure ; for, next 
to mine, he ha.s the best wife in the world, and yet 
he never suffers her to have an easy hour from his 
cu/sed jealousy. 1 intend to part families, for there 
is no possibility of living together any longer. He 
affronted a gentleman t’other day for taking up 
his lady’s glove ; and it was no longer ago than yes- 
terday that my wife mid she were gone only to an 
auction (where, by the by, they did not go to throw 
away their money neither, for they bought nothing), 
when this cursed brother of mine finds ’em out, ex- 
poses *em both, and forced ’em away home. My 
house is an arrant garrison in time of war, no one 
enters or goes out without being searched ; and if 
a laced coat passes by the window, his eye is never 
off him till he is ^ut of the street. 

Enter Servant. 

Alk'v. Sir Simon Raffler, sir. 


Col. Oh, the devil ! I’ll be gone. 

Mon. No, colonel, that’s unkind. • 

Enter Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon, your most obedient servant. 

Sir S. Mr. Mondish, good-morrow! Oh, b 
tber, are you here 1 

Col. How do you, brother t I hope your lady’s 
well this morning 1 

Sir S. 31 list you always ask impertinent ques- 
tions t A husband is a proper person, indeed, to 
inquire of about his wife. If you ask your own, 
wdieii you see her next, she will inform you, for I 
suppose they are gadding together. 

Col. Sir Simon, you niiiy behave to your own 
lady as you please ; but I desire you not to retiect 
on mine. 

Sir S. And you may let your w ife behave as slie 
pleases ; but I desire she may be no pattern to mine. 
I think one enough iu a family. 

Col. One! I don’t know what you mean — I don't 
understand you. 

Mon. Oh, dear gentlemen, let me bog there may 
be none of this misunderstanding iu my house. 
You are both too hot, indeed. 

Col. I am apjieased. But let me t|kll yoii,bn)ther — 

Mon. Dear colonel, no more. Well, sir Simon, 
what news have }oii in town ? 

Sir S. Nothing but cuekoldom, sir; cuckoldom 
everywdiere. Women run aw'ay from their husbands 
— actions brought in Westminster-hall. I expect 
shortly to sec it made an article in the new'spapers, 
and “cuckolds since our last list” as regularly in- 
serted as bankrupts are now. 

Col. Oh lud! oh lud! poor man! poor man! You 
make me sick, brother, indeed you do. 

Sir S. And you’ll make me mad, brother, iudoeil 
you will. 

Mon. Come, come, gentlemen, let me reconcile 
this thing between you. Colonel, you know the 
excessive jealousy of air Simon's temper, and I won- 
der a man of your cxccibuit sense will think it worth 
your while to argue w ith him. to Col. Raff. 

Col. ^londish is certainly a fellow of the best 
.sense in the world. [Asi/ie, 

Mon. Sir Simon, you know the colonel’s easy 
temper so well tlutt I am surprised one of your good 
undei>tandiiig will reason with a man who will 
defend liis wife’s running about Ibis town eMiy 
day. [ Aside to Siii S, 

Sir S. This man has a most excellent underslaml- 
ing. [Aside. 

Mon. Come, come, gentlemen, slitike hamls and 
be friends, and let us have no more animosities. 

Col. With all iny heart. 

Sir S. And mine. And now', gentlemen, we are 
amongst ourselves, I believe I have my honour, i 
arn sure of it, I don’t suspect 1 have it not, but I 
think it ought to be valued. 

Mon. Doubtless, doubtless, sir Simon. 

Sir S, 1 am not one of those jealous people that 
are afraid of evm-y wind that blows. A woman may 
sit by a man once at a play Nvithoul any design, aiul 
once a-year may go to court, or an assembly, nay» 
and may speak to -one of her husband’s hc-lrientls 
there — if he be a redation, indeed, 1 should like it 
better. But why all those curtsies to every tcllow 
she knows 1 Why always running to that churi; i 
where the youngest parson ist 

Mon. Wliy fond of operas, masquerades? 

Sir S. I almost swoon at the name. 

Col. I shall, I’m sure, if I stay any longer—so 
your servant. 

'Mon. Then those cursed rendezvous of the sex » 
which are called auctions. 
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Sir S'. I thank heaven there are none to-day; I 
I have searched all the advertisements. | 

Moti> But there are. shops — shops, s.r Simon. 

Sir S'. 1 wish they were shut up with all my 
heart I especially those brothels the milliners* 
gliops, in which cuckoldom is the chief trade that is 
carried on. 

Mon. lley-day ! is the colonel gone? 

Sir S, 1 am glad of it, for truly 1 lake no pleasure 
in his company. Mr. Mondish, you arc a man of 
honour, and my friend ; and as you are intimate in 
the family must, I dare swear, Imve observed with 
concern the multitude of idle young fellows that 
swarm at our house. There is one particularly, 
who almost lives there continually, and has, no 
doubt, behaved before this like a thorough line 
gentleman and a man of gallantry. 

Mon. Who is he, pray t 

Sir S, Oh, a fellow who is never out of lace and 
embroidery — a tall, strapping, well-looking, ill- 
looking rascal t whom I wo\ild as soon admit into 
mv family as a w'olf into a shcepfold. 

Mon. What is his name 1 

Sir. S. Gaylove, I think tliey call him : my blood 
runs cold when think of liirii. 

Mon. Sir Simon, yon need be under no appre- 
hension ; for my lady Ila filer is a woman of that 
prudence and discretion — 

Sir S. Yes, sir; but very prudent and discreet 
women have made very odd inonst<‘is of their hns- 
haiids. 1 had rather trust to my own prudence 
than hers, I thunk you. 

Mon. W’as I married to that wotnan, I should be 
the most contented man alive ; fir, on my honour, 

I think she surpasses the rest of wouiimkind as much 
in virttic as beauty. 

Sir S. Ha! what! 

Mon. Nay inor<‘, in my opinion — for to toll you a 
trvUh (whieh I know you will excuse me. for), I do 
not think her so handKome as the rest of the world 
think her. 

Sir S. Nor I neither — I am glad to hear you 
don’t ; I began to be in u beat. Ibit, dear Mondish, 
tliough my wife be as you say, a virtuous woman, 
and I km)w she is — I am sure of it, and w.is never 
jealous of her in my life • yet 1 take virtue tube that 
sort of gold in a wife, which, the less it is tried, the 
liiiglitev it shines ; besides, you know there is a 
trouble in resisting temptation, ;ind I am Avilling to 
spare my wife all the tnnihlc 1 can. 

V.nter a St’vvant. 

Serv. Sir, captain Spark to wait you. 

Sir S. W'ho is he, pray t 

Mmi. A relation t)f mine, a eourtier, and so tine a 
gentleman, that (if you will believe liiin) he Inis had 
all tlie line women in town. 

J'JltfT C.WT. SrAUK, 


Spark. Dear cousin Mondisli, your very humble 
: T only ea!l to ask you how you do — for I 
cannot slay ten minutes with you. I have just left 
some ladies, whom 1 ha\e promised to meet in the 
I'ark. Hark’ye. [ Mon. 

Sir S. 1 hope my wife is not one of them. A very 
jmjjuilent-looking fellow, this courtier, .and has, I 
^varrant, as many cuckolds in the city as that has 
debtors at court. 

Spark. The devil take me if it is not the very 
M’oman! but pray take her; I dangle<l after her long 
enough too. YY)U nnist know the last time I saw 
her was at an .•«Nsernl)ly\ 

Sir. S, TJiat is another name for a bawdy-house. 


[^Isidc. 

^pork. And there T piqued her most confoundedly, 
so that she vowed she’d never speak to me again ; 


and indeed she kept her word, till yesterday I met 
her at an auction — there was another lady with her : 
at first she put on an air of indifference. O liol 
thinks I, arc you at that sport 1 I’ll fit you, I war- 
rant. So, sir, I goes up to the other lady, who 
happened to be her sister and an intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine—But I ask pardon ; this is a dull 
entertainment to you, sir. [ 7 b Sir S. 

Sir S. bar from it, sir ; but I beg I may not be 
thought impertinent it I ask whether this lady was 
SjMrk. A short woman, sir. [short or tall 1 

Sir S. *11100 1 am safe. \^Asidc\ — But perhaps 
some people think her tall. 

Spark. Y^es, sir ; I know several who think her so. 
Sir S. I am on the rack, Sir, I ask ten 

thoiLsand pardons ; but was slie a brown or a fair 
woman 1 

Spark. Oh, sir! no harm. She was a brown 
Sir S. Rather inclining to fair ! [woman, sir. 
Spark. Y'es, a good deal inclining to fair. 

Sir S. I am undone I if I was to ask her name I 
should hear my own. I will go tear her eyes out. 
Mr. Mondish, your servant! your servant! 

Mon. Be not in such a hurry, sir Simon. 

Sir S. 1 am in a great hurry, sir; your liumbic 
servant ! ^ 

Spark. Prithee, dear eoz, what queer fellow is 
thatt Gad, I began to think he suspected me with 
some relation of his. 

Mon. Faith, probable enough — for ho would sus- 
pect a more unlikely man than you, 

t<park. Ila, ha ! George, I believe I am suspected 
in town. 1 believe there are wointm I say no more ; 
but I believe there are women, 1 say' — no more. 

Mon. And upon rny soul, I believe tliou can'st say 
no more on thy own knowledge. [Asidr. 

Spark. Here, here, you must not ask to see the 
name. [Pulh out several letlers.] May I be curst 
if this be not from a woman of tlie first disliuclion— 
Nay, if he is here, I must put it up again. 

Pntir Gaylove. 

Gay. Good morrow, George! Ila! monsieui 
TiC Spark ! 

Spark. My dear Gaylove, how long hast thou been 
Gay. About a fortnight, sir. [in towul 

SjMrk. Moinlish, this is the host friend I have in 
tlie world ; if it l)ad not been for him, I had died of 
the spleen in country quarters — I made his house 
my own. 

Gay. Upon my honour he did, and .so entirely, 
that, if he had not been ordered away, I believe 1 
should shortly have given it him. 

Spark, Thou art a pleasant fellow! but prithee 
how do all the girls t llowdoMiss Flirt, and Miss 
Flareit, Miss Caper, Miss Lisp, and my dear Jenny 
Thumpdoor t 

Gay. All at your service, sir; but methiiiks you 
should have asked after your dear Clariiida. 

Spark. C)1 ay, Flarimla! how does she do T upon 
my soul I was fbnd of that wench ; but slie grew so 
fond again, that the world began to take notice of 
us, anti yet, if ever anything passed between us, at 
least anytliing that ought not, may I be— But what 
signifies* swearing. Come, I know you are a sus- 
picious rogue. 

Gay. Far from it — I have always defended you 
both. For, as I am conluleut she would not grant 
anything dishonourable, so I am confident thou 
woiildst not take it. 

Mon. And if yon will be evidence for the lady, I 
will for the gentleman. 

Spark. Y’our eenant, your servant, my dear 
friends ; you have made me a compliment at a cheap 
rate : I shall not risk your consciences ; yet, it my 
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sense of the word dishonourable, you might swear it ; 
for I positively think nothing dishonourable can 
pass between man and woman. 

Moti, Excellent doctrine indeed ! 

Gay, I am not of your opinion : for I think it 
very dishonourable in a flue gcntlotnau to solicit 
favours from a lady, and refuse accepting *em when 
she would grant 'em. 

Spark, O ! a sad dog ! ha, ha, ha ! 

Mon, Unless it be not in his power to .nccept ’em, 
Gaylove. The bravest fellow may be beaten, you 
know, without loss of honour. 

Spark, Well, well; you may suspect what you 
please. — You poor devils, that never had anything 
above a sempstress, make such a rout about the re- 
putation of a woman a little above the ordinary 
rank: you make as much noise in town about a 
man's having a w'oman of quality us they would in 
the country if one had run away with a justice of 
peace’s eldest daughter. Now, to me, women of 
quality are like other women. 

Gay, Thou know'at no difference, I dare swear. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Sir, my lady Fop-hunter’s coach is at the 
door. 

Spark. She has sent it for me ; I am to call on her 
at lady Sightly's — damn her! I wu5h she had forgot 
the appointment. Gaylove, will you go with me i 

Gay, No, excuse me. 

Spark, Well, gentlemen, I hope you will excuse 
me too — so 1 am your very humble servant. [EjcU. 

Mon. I wish thou liadst been here sooner, 1 have 
had some rare diversion this morning : here have 
been sir Simon and the coIoik’I, and have quarrelled 
about their wives. Hut, what is better still, the noble 
captain just now departed hath sent sir Simon away 
fully persuaded that he has an affair with his wife. 

Gay, Then we shall have it in the afternoon at 
Mrs. Rafflor’s tea-table. 

Moil. I think you live there, Gaylove. 

Gay, I have pretty much lately ; for, to let you 
into a secret, George, I have a mistress there. 

Mou. What, has the captain infected you, that you 
are so open-hearted ? (;r is this a particular mark of 
your confidence in me ? 

Gay. Neither. It is impossible it should be a 
secret long, and I am not ashamed of having an 
honourable passion for a woman, from which I hope 
to reap better fruits than the captain usually pro- 
poses from his amours. 

Mon. I rather fear thou wilt find worse. These 
sort of gentlemen are the only persons who engage 
with women without danger. The reputation of an 
amour is what they propose, and what they generally 
effect : for, as they indulge their vanity at the price 
of all that is dear to a woman, the world is good- 
natured enough to make one person ridiculously 
happy, at the expense of making another seriously 
miserable. 

Gay. Hang 'em ! I believe they screen more re- 
putations than they hurt. I fancy women, by an 
affected intimacy with these fellows, have diverted 
the world from discovering a good substantial amour 
in another place. 

Mon* Do you think so 1 then I would advise you 
to introduce my kinsman here to Mrs. Rafflcr. 

Gay. Are there reputations there, then, that want 

Mon. Ha, ha, ha! [cloaks t 

Gay. Nay, prithee tell me seriously, for the deuce 
take me if these two years' retirement hath not made 
mr such a stranger to the town — 

Mon, Then, seriously, 1 think tlicrc is no cloak 
wanted ; for a fofid, credulous husband is the best 
cloa^ ill the world. And if a man will put hU 


horns in his pocket, none will ever pick his pocket 
of them. If he will be so good as to be very easy 
under being a cuckold, the good-natured world will 
suffer his wife to be easy uuaer making him one. 

Gay, A word to the wise, George. But, faith! 
thou hast informed me of what I did not suspect 
before. [of what they knew before. 

Mon, The wise do not want a word to inform them 

Gay, What dost thou mean ? 

Mon. Then, in a Word, my close friend, this iniglity 
secret, which you have discovered to me, I knew 
some time before. Nay, and I can tell you another 
thing — the world knows it. 

Gay, Let them know it. I am so fur from being 
ashamed of my passion, that I'm vain of my choice. 

Mon, Ha, ha, ha ! this is excellent in a fellow of 
thy sense! I shall begin shortly to look on the 
captain as no extraordinary character. Vain of your 
choice ! Ha, ha, ha ! now am I vain of my good- 
nature — for I could so reduce that vanity of yours ! 

Gay, \ suppose thou art prepared with some cool 
lecture of modern economy. I know thee to be on<‘ 
of those who are afraid to be happy out of tlie road 
of right wisdom ; I tell thee, George, let the world 
saj what they will, there is morg true happiness 
in the folly of love than in all the wisdom of piii- 
losophy. 

Mou. Ila, ha, ha ! 

Gay. It is the fashion of the world to laugh at a 
man who owns his passion, and thou art a true fol- 
lower of the world. 

Mon. Thou art a follower of tlie world, 1 am sure. 
You must he modest, indeed, to ho ashamed of iDur 
passion, since you have such multitudes to keep you 
in countenance. 

Gay. So much the better. Rivals keep a man’s 
passion up ; it gives continual now ideasuro in the 
arms of a mistress to think half tlie, coxcombs in the 
town arc sighing for what you are. in ])osscssion of. 

Mon. Ay, faith, and the gallant lias a pleasant 
sometimes to think a husband is in possession of 
what he is weary of. 

Gay, How the happy man triumphs in his lieiirt 
when he sees his woman walking tlirough a crowd 
of fellows in the mall or a dra\viug-ro«)m, Kcuiie 
sighing, some ogling, all envying liiin ; and retiring 
inimcdiately to toast her at the next tavern. 

Mon. 'NVhen he wishes himself, as heartily as they 
do themselves, with her, which perhaps some of tlu iii 
are in their turn. And I wouhl not lui>e }ou loo 
sure that may not be your ease. 

Gay. Fugh ! you have heard Spark talk of her, I 
suppose, or heard her talked of for Spark. 1 should 
be IK) more jealous of her W’ith him than with one 
of her own sex. Now, in my own opinion, a squir- 
rel is a more dangerous rival than a beau ; for he is 
more liable to share her heart, and — 

Moil. \Vhy, this is a good erednlous marriagcahlo 
opinion, and would sit well on a husband. 

Gay, Well ! and I see no terrors in that name. 

Mon. Nor I neither. I think it a good, harmlc^'^ 
name. Besides, the colonel is a rare instance of tlie 
contrary. If a man can bo happy in marriage, I 
dare swear he is : his wife is young, handsome, witty, 
and constant — in hia opinion. 

Gay. And that is the same as if she were so m 
reality ; for if a man be happy in his own opiuiem 
I see little reason why he should trouble hims*’ 
about the world's. . 

Mon. Or suppose she were inconstant, if sne i* 
fond of you while you are with her, wliy should jei 
like her the less! 1 don't see why he is not as 
who would love by himself as he who would 
by himself. Sure he is a nice and a dull sot w 
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quarrels with his wine because another drinks out 
of the same cask. Nay, perhaps it were better to 
have two or three eompanions in both, and would 
prevent the glass coming round too fast. 

Guy. Thou art in a strange whimsical humour to- 
day. I fancy something has disturbed you. 

Mon. No, faith ! though something has happened 
which might have disturbed anollier : I liave been 
discarded this morning. Here’s my discharge, do 
you know the hand! [Giving the letter. 

Gay. Hum — “ I suppose you will be surprised — ' 

woman imprudent a passion convinced — 

falsest of mankind” 

Mon. His countenance does not alter. — He docs 
not know her hand, sure. [Asule. 

Gay. [Reading.] “Friend you are to Mrs.llaffler“ 
— the devil ! 

Mon. What think you now ! 

Gay. Think! that thou ai*t a happy man. 

Mon. I hope, then, you will not interfere w ith my 
happiness. 

Gay. Not I, upon my honour. 

Mon. Thou art :m obliging, good-natured f llow; 
and now I will wait on you where you please to 
dinner. • 

Gay. 1 have a short visit to make, but will meet 
)ou anywhere at three. 

Mon. At the Key and Garter, if you please. 

Gay. I will be there : adieu. [Exit. 

Mon. This cool reception of my letter ill agrees 
with the warm jirofessions he made before. Nor 
dill he show a sulhcient surprise — she certainly had 
acquainted him with it ; it is natural to suppose lier 
four that I might discover it to liim luiglit set her 
on trying to be beforehand. And yet this behaviour 
ill (laylove is not agroeahlo to his nature, which I 
know to he rather too open. T will find the bottom 
of tills out — I will sec her in the afternoon ru\self — 
ilamn her \ I was weary of the affair, and she has 
found out the only wav to nuiew mv eagerness. The 
whole pleasure of life is pursuit : 

Our game though i npi'r to omt>raee, 

'rim plciisuro's hIw r witli tl»c chiisc. 

.ACT II. — SCENE 1. — Siu Simon’s house. — Enter 
Lady Uafm.er and Mns, IIavflkk. 

Lady li. Never tell me, sister ; it is notorious that 
a woinnn of my virtue, and diseretiou, and prinlen 
should he eternally tormented with the suspicions of 
a jealous-pat ed husband. 

Mrs. It. I own if, but I only propose to you th 
liest inetliod to quiet them. You cannot alter liis 
nature, and if yon would condcseend to Hatter it a 
little you would make ynnr life mueh easi(*r. 

Lady R. I flatter it! 1 assure you I shan’t. If 
my virtue be not clear enough of itself I shall use no 
art to make it so. Must I give a hnshnnd an account 
of all my words and actions! must I satisfy his 
groundless fears? I am no such poor-spiritei* 
wretch ; and I solemnly declare, if I knew any oik 
Ihing that would make him more jealous than ano- 
ther, 1 would do it. 

Mrs. It, Then you would do wrong, my dear, and 
only revenge your hiishaiid's jealousy on yourself. 

Lady R. Sister, sister, don’t preacii np any of yoiv 
maxima to me. If the colonel was of sir Simo 
temper you would lead a worse life than I do. 

Mrs. R, Indeed you are mistaken ; if mv husbani 
wa.s as jealous and as cunning as the devil, I wonh 
engage to make an arrant ass of him. [of liini 

L^y You would make another sort of a besis 
R. I don’t tell you that. But if I should, Iv 
h f 80 than suspect it ; his horns woub 

him less on his forehead than in his eyes. 


Lady R. I wonder you can talk such stuff to me ; 
can’t bear to hear it; the very name of whore 
lakes me swoon ; if any set of words could ever 
aise the devil, that single word wouhl do more than all. 

Mrs. R, Dear sister, don’t be so outrageously vir- 
uous. 

Lady R. It would be well for you if the colonel 
lad a little of sir Simon’s temper. I can’t help tell- 
ig you there are some actions of your life which I 
rn far from approving. 

Mrs. R. Come, don’t be censorious. I never 
ifused giving my husband an account of any of my 
ctions, when he desires it ; and that is more than 
on can say. 

Lady R. My actions give an account of them- 
elves, I am not afraid of the worhl’a looking into 
em. 

Mrs. R. Take my word for it, child, pure nature 
on’t do ; the world will easily see your faults, but 
our virtues must be shown artfully, or they will not 
ae discovered. Art goes beyond nature ; and a 
koinan who has only virtue in her face will pass 
uch better through the world than she who has 
t only in her heart. 

iMdy It. I don’t know what you mean, madam ; I 
m .sure my <*on(lyct has biMui always careful of ap- 
earanecs; but as for tln^ suspicions of iny husbainl 
despise, and neither can nor will give myself any 
rouble about them. 

Mrs. It. 8oh! here he comes, and I suppose we 
ihall have llic usual (liulogiie. 

Enter Si a Simon. 

EirE. Your servant, ladies! why, you are athome 
arly to-day. What, could you find no diversions in 
.own! is there no opera rehearsal, no auctions, no 
iMillI [to be at home. 

Lady R. No, none : besides, my sister had a mind 
Sir S. You need not have said that, iny dear ; I 
should not have suspected you. 

Lady It. I think I seldom give you reason of sus- 
[lecting my fondness for my own house. 

Sir S. No, nor of anything else. I am not jealous 
of you, my dear. [ vou was. 

Ijudy it. It would give me no uneasiness if 
Sir S, I am not jealous even of captain Spark. 
Lady It. Captain Spark ! who is lie ! 

Sir S. Though lie is a very pretty gentleman, and 
very agreeable company. 

Lady It. 1 long to see him mightily. AVon’t you 
invite him hither, rny de.arl 
Sir S. AVhy should I invite him when you can 
meet him at an auction as well ? Besides, it seems, 
lie is not proper company for me, or you M ould not 
liave shufilod him away yesterday m hen I came. You 
need not have taken such care to hhle him ; 1 should 
not have been jealous of him, my dear. 

Mrs. R. This must be some strange chimera of 
hivS own : no such person n ns m itli us. [.L/ffc. 

Lady R. No, my dear, I kmnv you would not, 
though lie is a very jirct ty fidlou'. 

Sir S. The devil take all such pretty fellows! with 
all my heart and soul. 

Lady R. Don’t you know, sister, he is tlie most 
witty, most entertaining creature in the world! 

Mrs. It. Think whom so! [name! 

Lady It. Oli, the captain ; captain — what’s his 
Sir S. (’aptain Sjiark, itiadani. I’ll .assist yon. 
Lady It. Ay, captain Spark. 

Mrs. R. I knoM' no captain Spark, nor was any 
sucli person M'ith us yesterday. 

Lady It. Don’t helieve her, my dear. 

NiV N. No, my dear, I shall not,J assure you. Bui 
do yon think this right, my dear! 

Lady U. AVhat right t 
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Sir 8. Why, being particular with an Idle, rake- 
helly young fellow. 

Lady li. Sir Simon, I shall not have my company 
prescribed to me by any one. I will keep what 
company I please ; I shall answer to tlie world for 
my actions. 

Sir S* Yes, madam, I am to answer to the world 
for your actions too : I am most concerned to see 
that you act right, since I must bear the greater part 
of the shame if you don’t. 

Lady R, Sir, this is a usage 1 can’t bear, nor I 
won't bear ! trouble not me with your base, ground- 
less suspicions : I believe the whole world is sensible 
how unworthy you are of a woman of my virtue ; 
but, henceforth, 'whenever any of these chimeras are 
raised in your head, I shall leave you to lay them 
at your leisure. [Exit. 

Sir S. Is not this intolerahlcl is not this insuper- 
able t this is the comfortable state that a man is 
wished joy of by his friends ; and yet no man wishes 
a man joy of being condemned, or of getting the 
plague. But when a man is married, Give you joy, 
sir, cries one fool, I wish you joy, says another ; 
and thus the wretch is ushered into the galleys with 
the same triumph as he could be exalted with to the 
empire of the Great Mogul. 

Mrs. R. You yourself make ^t so, brother : if 
you had loss jealousy in your temper, or lady Raf- 
fler more complaisance, you might be very happy. 
You torment yourself with groundless fears, and she 
depends on her own innocence, and will not ijuiet 
them. This was the case just now : for, whatever 
put this captain Spark into your head, I uill take 
iny oath she spoke to no such wiaii at the auction. 

Sir S. You are a trusty conlklaiit, 1 find — but I 
bad it from his own mouth. 

Mrs. R. What had you from his own mouth t 
Sir S. What! why, that my wife was a tall 
woman. [Ions, indeed. 

Mrs. R. Ha, ha, ha ! a very good reason to be jea- 
Sir S. Yes, madam, and that she was a fair tvomaii. 
Mrs. R. Well, and — Ha, ha, ha I 
Sir S. Look ye, sister, if he bad told me this ut 
first, I should not have regarded it : hut 1 pumped it 
out of him. He is a very close fellow, and proper 
to be trusted w ith a secret, 1 can tell )ou ; for he 
told me just ths contrary ; but truth will out, sister; 
besides, did your not hear my wile confess Ut 

Mrs. R, That was only in revenge, to plague you. 
Sir S. A very charitable good sort of a lady, truly. 
Mrs. R. I wish she was of my temper, brother, 
and w'ould give you satisfaction in everything. For 
my part, I own, if I was your wife, your jeabmsy 
would give me no pain, and 1 should take a plea- 
sure in quieting it : I should never be uneasy at 
your inquiring into any of my actions — I should 
rather take it for a proof of your love, and be the 
fonder of you for it. 

Sir S. Yes, madam, but I do not desire my wife 
should be like you, neither. 

Mrs. R. Why so, brother 1 what do you dislike in met 
Sir S, Truly, madam, that rendezvous of fellows 
you continually keep at your house, and which, if 

your husband was of my mind 

Mrs. R. He w'ould be jealous of, I suppose. 

Sir S. Particularly that tall fellow who breakfasts 
here, dines here, sups here, and 1 believe lies here, 
or will lie here very shortly. 

Mrs. R, Hold, brother, I desire you would not 
grow Bcurnlous ; no wonder my sister can’t bear 
with this cursed temper of yours. 

Sirs. What can a marrbd woman mean by an 
intimacy with alfy other but her husband? 

Jifrs. R, What’i tliat to you, brother t 'who jnade 


you the inquisitor of my actions t Do you think to 
call me to an account as you do your wife ? Oh ! if 
I was married to such a jealous — If I did not give 
him enough of his jealousy in one week — if I did 
not make him heartily weary on’t— — 

Sir S. Oh rare! this is the woman that would 
take a pleasure in stisfying her husband’s doubts, 
Mrs. R. Look ye, sir Simon, your temper is nu 
intolerable that you are the by-word of every one • 
the whole town compassionates my sister's case ; ami 
if I was she, if a virtuous woman could not content 
you, you should have your content another way 
If you would have an account of everything I did, 
I w'ould do something worth giving you an account oi. 

Sir S. I believe it, I easily believe it. It is very 
plain who is my wdfe’s counsellor. But I shall tak ' 
care to get some better advice ; for I will not be 
cuckold if I can help it, madam. 

Enter Claiunda. 

Cla. There’s my poor lady llalfler within in the 
most terrible way. She has taken a whole bottk; 
of hartshorn to keep up her spirits. It has tlirowu 
me into the vapours to see her in such a eoiidilioii, 
and she won’t tell me what’s the matter with her. 

Mrs. R. ('an you have lived ^ fortnight in the 
house and want to know itt Sir Simon has abused 
her in the most barbarous maimer. You an; a 
wicked man. [the world. 

('la. I am sure she is one of the best women iu 
Mrs. R. Aliy one but a brute might be bajjpy with 
:chuwife. (woman. 

Cla. He that can’t I am sure can be happy w ith no 
Mrs. R. Oh! that I had hut a jealous husband fui* 
one month. 

Cla. Heaven forbid I should ever have one. 

Sir S. So the enemy is reinforced, and bravery can 
hold out no longer. [and ask her pardon. 

Cla. Dear uncle, you shall go and comfort her, 
Mrs, R. She is too good if she forgives sm h base 
spicions. 

(Jla. 1 nrn sure she never gave you any reason for 
them. 1 don’t believe she w'ould do any tiling to 
bring her conduct into question for the world. 

Mrs. R. She is too cautious. If I was iu her 
case. I’d make the bouse too hot f(»r him. 

Sir S. So it is already. AVlu>’s there? bring niy 
chariot this instant, or, it’ that be mn icady, get me 
a chair, get me anything that willcou'ey me away. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, Mr, Gaylove desires to know' if you 
are at lioiiie. 

Mrs. R. Yes, I shall be glad to see him. 

Sir S. Heaven he praihcd, my 'wife is not in a 
condition to see company. [Exit. 

Mrs. R, Here's a picture of matrimony for you, 
dear Clarinda: what say you now to a coach and 
six with such a husband t [of my lih^* 

Cla. That I had rather walk on foot all tlic d«,^s 
Mrs. R. 'i\hat dilferenee is there between 3Ir. 
Gaylove’s temper and your uncle’s! bow bap]>y 
would a woman be with him I 

67a. I am not sure of that. Men often appcju* 
before marriage dilferent creatures from what tlu y 
arc after it. Besides, there is something in him so 

something so — In short, something in him 1 

don’t like, and of ail women in the world I shall 
never envy Mrs. Gaylovc. 

Mrs. R. That’s a lie, I am sure [Aside]. 
the man is agreeable enough, he is genteel. 

(Ha. I don’t think so. 

Mrs. R. He has a great deal of wit. ,* 

Cla. Then he has wisdom enough to keep it 
Mrs. R, And the besUnatured creature m tn« 
world. 
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CTfl. It U very good-natured in you to think him fo. 

Ii> Ha, ha, ha! Indeed, and so it would. For 
I have been only telling you the opinion of the 
world. In my own he hiis none of these qualities: 
and I wonder how the world came ever to give them 
to him. 

(Jla, So do I if he docs not deserve them ; for 
the world seldom errs on that side the question. 

Mrs. ll. And yet it does in him. For to me he 
is the most disagreeable creature on earth. 

Cla. >¥ 011 , I cannot be of your opinion : there is 
somewhat in his countenance when he smiles so ex- 
tremely good-humoured ; I love dearly to see him 
smile, and you know he’s always a smiling— and 
his eyes laugh so comically, and have so much sweet- 
ness in them. Then he is the m»)St entertaining 
creature upon earth, and I have heard some very 
good-natured actions of his too. The world, I dare 
swear, does not think one whit better of him than 
he deserves. 

Mrs* R* Oh, say you so, madam 1 

Enter Gaylove and Mondisii. 

Oh! here he is. Are you there tool 

(latj. La<Ue8, your servant. To find Mrs. RaflFler 
at homo, anti without company at this high visiting 
season, is so surpriling — 

Mrs. R. I/ird, 1 suppose you think us like those 
country ladies you have lately conversed with, who 
never owe a visit at the week’s end to any of their 
husbands’ tenants’ wives. Do you think w’o have 
nothing else to do in this sweet town hut to ride 
about tlio streets to sec if the knockers of the peo- 
ple’s doors are fast t Ind(!ed you have liere and 
there a country gentlewoman (her husband beingsent 
up to parliament for the sake of bis country and the 
destruction of lus family) who drives regularly round 
the town to see the streets and her ac(|uaintance and 
relations, that she may know when she may be sure 
of meeting some one to courtsy to at the drawing- 
room ; and once a-wet‘k very charitably gives her 
horses r<‘st at the expense of her wax candles ; w'heu 
•die sits in her own dining-room, ehuir-woman of a 
cominitlee of fools, to criticise on fashions and re- 
gister the weather. 

day. Hut I think it is a pity so good a custom 
ia left oil’, if it W’cre only for the better propagation 
of scandal. 

Mrs. It. What signifies scandal when no one is 
ashamed of doing what they have a miml to ? 

Gay. Yes, tlnu’e is some pleasure in spreading if, 
wh.ni it is jiot true. For thougii no one is ashamed 
of doing what they have a mind to, they m.iy be 
ashamed of being supposed to tlo what they have no 
mind to. [of anything. 

Mrs. R. I know very few people who are ashamed 

Mon. 1 hf-lieve, madam, none of your acquaint- 
ance have !iny reason for that passion. 

Mrs. J{. Are you sure of thatl 
. Mon. None who have at present that honour at 
: for 1 have that good opinion of you, that such 
a dlrcQvery would soon banish them from it. 

Mrs* R. That, I believe, you have sceu a very late 
instance cif. 

Cla. Weil. since you are so solicitous about the' 
song, if you wUl go with me to the spiimet you shall 
lioar it. My pitting, madam, I am 8\ire is not 
worth your heariiia ; but since this creature will 
not let rne be at ■■ ■ 

Mrs* R. Lard, child^J, believe you do not want 
so much entreaty. I tliink one can never be at 
quiet for you and your music. 

Cla. Madam, I ask your pardon. Come, ^tr. 
Gaylove. [Exeunt. 

Mon* 1 received a letter from you this morning. 


madam, but of a nature, so different from some I 
have had from you, that I could wish your hand had 
been counterfeited. 

Mrs. R. To save you the trouble of a long speech, 

I sent you a letter, and the kst I ever intend to 
send you ; since I find it has not the effect 1 de- 
sired, which was to prevent my ever seeing your face 
again. 

Alon. So cruel a banishment, so sudden, and so 
unexpected, ought surely to have some reasons given 
for it. [’em to you. 

Mrs. R. Ask your own heart that can suggest 
Mon. My heart is cojiscious •of no other than 
what is too often a reason to your dex for exercising 
all manner of tyranny over us — too much fond- 
ness. 

Mrs. R. Fondness ! impudence ! to pretend fond- 
ness to a woman after a wreck’s neglect. Did I 
not meet you at an assembly, where you made me a 
bow as distant as if w^e had been scarce acquainted, 
or rather, as if W’c were weary of our acquaintance i 
Mon. Was not that hundred -eyed monster of jea- 
lousy, sir Simon, with you ? Do you object my 
care of your reputation to want of fondness! 

Mrs. R. The old excuse for indifference. I won- 
der men have not contrived to make it scandalous 
for their wives to l^ seen with ’em, that they might 
have an excuse to them too. 'Tis likely, indeed, that 
you should have more care of my reputation than 1 
myself! It was not the jealousy of my husband, but 
my rival, you was aware of ; and yet you was not so 
tender of lier reputation, but that I discovered her, 
Mon. Excellent justice! for since I am to be 
punished for your falsehood, it is but just I should 
be convicted of it. M y sweet ! what would I give 
to believe what you arc endeavouring to persuade 
me ! Come, I will assist you with all my force of 
credulity ; for, was your opinion of my falsehood 
real, 1 would give you such conviueiug proofs to the 
contrary. — “But your love to another U no more a 
secret to me than it is that I owe to that your 
slights, your letter, and your cruel, unjust accusa- 
tion. 

Mrs. R. Insuppjutahle insolence ! A husband 
may |ilead a title to he jealous ; our love is his due 
— hut a wretch w ho owes lus happiness to our free 
gift— 

Mun. Faith, I think olliorwise. Love to a hus- 
band is a tradesman’s debt, the law gives him the 
security of your person for it ; but love to a gallant 
is a del)t of honour, which every gentlewoman is 
obliged to pay. It would be a treasure indeed 
linely bestowed on sucli a husband as yours. 

Mrs. R. I am henceforth resolvcil to give it to no 
other. I am so much ohlige<i to his good opinion, 1 
should hate myself if I did not try to deserve it — 
and by thinking rue honest he shall keep me so. 

Mon. He must know- less than I who is so im- 
posed on. But you sliall not keep my rival a secret 
from me, he assured you shall not ; I’ll haunt you 
with that constant assiduity, y ou shall not speak to 
a man without my knowledge. You shall find that 
the jealousy i>f twenty husbands is not equal to that 
of one abused gallant, 

Mrs. R. Villtiin ! w as it not y ou that ruined me, 
that deceived me, that r.d>bed me of my virtue ! 

Mon. How have I rol bed you 1 How deceived 
you! Have I not paid you tlie price of your virtue — 
eternal constancy 1 Have 1 not met your passion 
still with fresh desires! Has not each stolen meet- 
ing been a scene of joy, w hich eager bridegrooms 
might envy! >Vhat have I done to disoblige yon; 
or w'hat has another done to oWige you more! 
Have 1 been outbid in fondness ! Has some ^sh 
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loTcr burnt with warmer passion 1 Has some beau 
dressed hbnself into your heart, or some wit talked ^ 
himself into it 1 Be generous, and confess what has j 
ruined me in that dear bosom, and do not cruelly i 
throw it on a poor harmless husband. 

Mrs. R. Good manners should oblige you to 
mention him with more civility to me. 

Mm. And after what has passed between us, I 
think you should mention him to me with less. 
Besides, 1 think you have sometimes been of my 
opinion. 

Mrs. R. Women, you know, are subject to change, 
and 1 may think better of him, as well as worse of 
you. 

Mon. This is trifling with my passion, the cruelest 
insult you can put upon it. — But 1 will And out my 
rival, and will be revenged. 

Mrs. R, Revenged ! ha ! ha ! 

Enter Col. Ravfler. 

Mon. Death and torments ! 

Col. Heyday! What, are they acting a tragedy! 

Mrs. R. And how will you be revenged, sweet 
sir, if you should find him out! or why should 
you desire it! The man acts like a man, and does 
by you as you have done by another. 

Mon. This usage would justify anything. My 
own honour secuies me, madam.* 

Mrs. R. I hope you would not tell my husband 
— — but he would not believe it if you did. 

Mon. Ilarkye, madam, the town will — 

CoL Hold, hold, I must interpose. If you 
will quarrel, let it be at a distance. What will I not 
believe t I’ll tell you what I believe — that you arc 
in the wrong. [sure. 

Mrs. R. Ay, ay ; you will take his part, to be 

Col. Mr. Mondish is a friend of mine, and it 
is strange that you are eternally quarrelling with all 
my friends. 

Mrs. R. I desire then, sir, you would keep your 
friends to yourself, for I shall not endure their im- 
pertinence : so I’ll leave you together. But 1 
must tell your friend one thing before I go — that I 
desire I may never see his fare again. [Exit. 

Col. All this a man must bear that is married. 

Mon. Ay, and a great deal more than this too. 

Col. Why, it is true — and yet Iiave a good 
wife. I have the best wife in the world, but women 
have humours. 

Mon. Pox take their humours! let their husbands 
bear ’em. Must we pay the price of another’s 
folly! — In short, colonel, i am the most unlit per- 
son in the world for that gentle office you have 
assigned me, of entertaining your lady in your ab- 
sence. Besides, I’ll tell you a secret— it is impos- 
sible to be very intimate and well with a w'onian 
wirtiout making love to her. 

Col. Well ; and why don’t you make love to 
her! Ha, ha! make love to her, indeed! She’d 
love you, 1 believe ; she’d give you enough of making 
love ! 

Mon. Why, do you think no one has made love to 
her, then ! 

Col. I think nothing ; I am sure no one ever 
has ; for I am sure, if they had, she w'ould have told 
me. Perhaps that’s a secret you don’t know, that 
she never kept one secret from me in her life. I am 
certain, if it were possible for her to make me a 
cuckold, she %vould tell me on’t ; and it is an excel 
lent thing to have such a security that one is not 
one. Dear Mondish, do make love to my wife, I 
beseech you. 

Mon, Excuse me, dear colonel — but I’ll do as 
well ; I’ll recofhinend one to you that shall. 

f^ol. Ay, who is he ! 


Mon. What think you of Mr. Gaylove! Beside, 
I believe it will please your lady better. 

Col. Ha, ha, ha! 1 could die with laughing: 
ha, ha, ha ! This is tlie man now that knows the 
orld, and munkind, and womankind. You have 
happened to name the very man wh.un she detests 
of all men breathing. She told me so this very 
[norning, 

Mon. Then I am satisfied. Damnation and hell) 
Now can I scarce forbear telling this fellow he is a 
cuckold to his face. ’SJeath ! I have hit of a way. 
[Aside.\ Hark’e, colonel, you have put a very plea- 
sant conceit into my head. I think I have heard 
you say that you have great pleasure in seeing the 
disdain your lady shows to all mankind: now I 
have the same pleasure : suppose therefore it was 
possible to work up Gaylove to make his addresses 
to her, and you and I could convey ourselves where 
we might see her treat him as he deserves ! 

Col. I like it vastly: how I shall hug myself 
all the while! I know exactly how she will behave 
to him. I shall certainly die with pleasure. Let me 
tell you, my dear sir, let me tell you, there is a 
great deal of pride in having a virtuous wife. 

Mon. If brilliants were not sc^ce they would not 
be valuable : and virtue iu a wfie perhaps may be 
valued for the same reason. 

Col. But do you think he can be brought to it! 

Mon. I warrant him, he lias vanity enough to be 
easily persuaded that a woman may be fond of liini, 
and gallantry enough not to let her fondness be 
thrown away. 

Col. I am charmed with the contrivance. But 
he must never know that I knew anything of tlu* 
mutter. I shan’t know how to behave to him if lie 
should. 

Mon, You may learn from half your acquaint- 
ance. How many husbands do we see cares^iii!,^ 
men whose intrigues with their wives they must hr 
blinder than darkness itself not to see ! It is a civil 
communicative age we live in, colonel. And it is 
no more a breach of friendship to make use of your 
wife than of your chariot. 

Col. It is a devilish cuckolding age, that’s the 
truth on’t; and heaven be praised I’rnout of fusliinii. 

Mon. Ay, there’s the glory ; wealth, power, eici i- 
thing is known by comparison : were all avouu n 
virtuous, you would not taste half of your blessing. 
The joy, the pride, the triumph is to see 

Tlie ills a neighbour in a wifu f^mlun's. 

Apd liave a wife as good uiid rhasto as yours. 

ACT HI.— SCENE I.— A Mondish, 

Gaylove. 

Coy. And art thou really in earnest! and iot 
thou perfi‘ctly sure she has this passion for me ? 

Mon. Thou art blind thyself, or thou must have 
discovered it ; all her looks, words, actions, bidruy 
it. 

Gay. Thou art a nice observer, George, and jicr- 
haps in this case your own passion may heighten 
your suspicion ; 1 know thy temper is inclined t«' 
jealousy. 

3/m. Far from it ; I never doubt the affections of 
a woman while she is kind, nor ever think any moi® 
of ’em when she grows otherwise. Women im* 
doubtcdly are blessings to us, if wo do not our- 
selves make ‘em otherwise. I have just love enough 
to assist ’em in giving me pleasure, but not to i>ut 
it iu their power to give me pain; and I could \vd 
as much case see thee in the arms of Mrs. llailh^r 
as of any woman in town. . 

Gay. Wouldst thou f ISlic’s young, haiidsomo,au 
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yitty ; and, faith ! I could almost as soon wish* myself 
licre. 'Tis true, I have an honourable engagement ; 
)ut a man's having settled his whole estate should 
lot prevent his being charitable, George. 

Mon. Especially when what he bestows does not 
lurt his estate. 

Oay. Very true ; therefore, if I was sure the lady 
vas in necessity, I don’t know how far my good- 
lature might carry me ; for the devil take me if I 
,m not one of the best-natured creatures in the world. 

Mon. I think I am acting a very good-natured 
)art too ; a man is obliged in honour to provide for 
I cast mistress, but I do more, I provide for a mis- 
ress who has cast me off. 

Oay. I begin to suspect thou hast some design of 
naking me an instrument in your reconciliation ; I 
lon’t sec how my addresses can be of any use to 
,'ou ; but if they can, they are at your 500100 . 

Mon. I thank you with all my heart ; they serve 
nc at least so far as to discover whether you are 
ny innocent rival, or whether I am to seek for him 
dsewherc : besides, if you are really the person, and 
lon’t care to he charitable, as you call it, by playing 
;aptain Spark with her, you may pimie her back 
Gay. Ha, ha, ha! ^ [again to me. 

Mon. Prithee, what dost thou laugh at 
Gay. To see so cool a lover as thou art, who carest 
or a woman no longer than slie is kind, take such 
lains to get her again after she has jilted you. 

Mon. l*shaw! that — I — well — 

Gay. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mon. You are merry, sir, — But I would not have 
^ ou think that I have any love for her. She has hurt 
ny pride ; ’tis that, and not my love, that I want to 
Mue. Damn her ! if I had her hut in my power, 
•o»ild I but triumph over Ium’, I should have the end 
my desires ; aud then, if lier husband, or the town, 
3r tlie devil had her, it would give me no pain. 

Gay. I dare swear tliou wilt use thy power very 
gently. I shall sup there this cvtuiing, and if I have 
in opportunity witli her I’ll do tliee all the service 
I <‘an, tliough 1 can’t promise to behave exactly up 
to the character of captain Spark if she should be 
very kind. [please. 

Mon. ^\>11, make use of your victory as you 
Gay. But mcthiiiks you take a preposterous way. 
Vv/jukl it not be better to alarm her with another 
mistress '! 

Mon. That, perhaps, I intend too. 

Guy. I have overstaid my time with you, — besides, 

I see one coming for whose company I have no 
great relish ; so your servant. [Ejcit. 

Mon, >Vhom1 O, sir Simon. I’ll avoid him too. 

J^nter Siu Simon. 

Sir S. Mr. Mondish, Mr. Mondish — is there any- 
thing frightful in me, that you run away from mel 
1 fancy my horns are out, and people think I shall 
butt at ’em. As for that handsome gmitleman, who 
sneaked off bo prettily, 1 shall not go after him ; and 
1 wish I may have seen the last of him, with all my 
heart. Is he an acquaintance of yours, pray I for I 
saw you speak to liirn. 

Mon. Ay, sir Simon. [such company. 

Sir N. 1 am sorry for it ; I am sorry you keep 
Mon. How so, sir Simon 1 he’s a man of honour, 
I hope. 

Sir Oh, a man of very nice honour, I dare 
answer for him, and one who Ues with every man’s 
wile he comes near. 

Mon. Indeed I fear he Las been guilty of some 
small offences that way. 

Sir S. Small offences! and yet to break open a 
house and rob on the highway are great offences. 
A man that robs me of five shillings is a rogue, and 


to be hanged ; but he that robs me of my wife is a 
fine gentleman and a man of honour. [sions. 

Mon, The laws should be severer on these occa- 

Sir. S. The laws should give us more power over 
our wives. If a man was to carry his treasure about 
openly among thieves, I believe the laws would be 
cry little security to him. 

Mon. And as to prevent robbing, they have put 
down all night-houses, and other places of rendez- 
vous ; so to prevent cuckoldom, we should put down 
all assemblies, balls, operas, plays — in short, all the 
[jublic places. 

Sir S. Ay, ay ; public places, as they call ’em, 
are intended only to give people an opjujrtunity of 
getting acquainted, and appointing to meet in 
private places. 

Mon, All assembly, sir Simon, is an exchange for 
cuckoldom, where the traders meet, and make their 
bargains, and then adjourn to a private room to 
sign and seal. 

Sir S. Mr. Mondish, I know you are my friend ; 
there has been a long acquaintance and friendship 
between our families ; I shall tell you, therefore, what 
I would not tell any other living. I have not tho 
least jealousy in my temper, but I have a wife that 
would make the devil jealous — Oh, here comes the 
man I have been looking after. 

Mon. Sir Simon, your humble servant. 

Sir S. Nay, but stay a moment. 

Mon. I have business of consequence, and can’t 
possibly. Your humble servant. [Exit. 

Sir S. Well, your servant. 

Enter Capt. Spark. 

What in the name of miscliief is he reading? A 
letter from rny wife, I suppose. 

Spark. Sir, your most humble servant. I think I 
had the honour of seeing you at my cousin Moiidish’s 
this morning. 

Sir S, Y’es, sir, — and I should be glad to have the 
honour of seeing you hanged this afternoon. [Aside. 

Spark. Pray, sir, w'hat’s o’clock? because I have 
an engagement at six. 

Sir S. Oh, sir, it wants considerably of that ; but 
perhaps your engagement is w’ith a lady, and that 
makes the time longer. 

Spark. Why, faith ! to be sincere with you, it is ; 
but I beg you would not miMition that to anybody ; 
though, if you should, as long as you don’t know 
her name, there’s no reputation hurt. 

Sir S. I suppose, captain, it is she whom you met 
at the auction. 

Spark. How the devil came yon to guess that ! 

Sir S. AVell, but I have guessed right ? 

Spark. I am not obliged to tell — but this I will 
tell you, sir, you have a very good knack at guessing. 
And yet I will show you her Christian name, and lay 
you a wager you don’t find out her siriiame. 

Sir S. Anne— the devil! It is not my wife’s 
hand, but it is her name. 

Spark. Hold, sir, that is not fair. [sirname. 

Sir S. Let me but sec the two fii-st letters of her 

Spark. To oblige you, you shall— but if you 
should guess afterwanls, yon arc a man of honour. 

Sir S. Sir, 1 am satisfied — 1 am the happiest man 
in the world. Dear captain, I give you ten thousand 
thanks. You have quieted my curiosity. I thought, 
by your description this morning, you had meant 

Spark. Whom did yon think ? [another lady. 

Sir S. Really I thought the lady’s name wai 
Rafiler, whom you described. 

SjHirk. Mrs. Raffler, indeed! ha, ha! 

.SVr N. Why, do you know Mrs. RaiHcr? 

Sjjark. Know her, ay; who the flevil dees not 
know her? • 
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Sir S. What, Tvhat, what do you know of her t 

Pugh, know of her ! ha, ha Lard help 
you, know of her indeed ! — and with a graye face, as 
if you had never heard anything of us two. 

Sir S, My brother is an arrant downright cuckold. 
I never was better pleased with any news in my life. 

Spark, Is she a relation of yours, that you are 
so anxious t 

Sir S. No, sir, no, no relation of mine, upon my 
honour. I have some acquaintance with a lady of 
her name, one lady Raffler. 

Spark, Ay, that’s a good one too. 

Sir. S, Wliat, do you know my lady Raffler 1 
Spark, Yes, I think I do. Ila, ha, ha! — faith, I 
remember that woman a very fine woman ; nay 
8he*8 well enough still ; I can’t help saying I like 
her better than her sister. 

Sir S, I suppose you have had them both. 

Spark, Who 11 ha, ha| ha! no, no, neither of 
them ; you are the most suspicious person — though I 
believe the world has talked pretty freely. But, ha, 
ha ! the world you know is a censorious world, and 
yet, pox take the women ! they owe more discoveries 
to their own imprudence. I never had a woman 
fond of me in my life that was able to conceal it ; if 
1 had had her, it might have been a secret for me 
Sir S, Well, sir, it is no secret, I assure you — 
Ten thousand devils take ’em both ! [Aside. 

Spark. I defy any one to say he ever heard me 
brag of my amours, and yet I have had a few. 

Sir S. And you have had lady Raffler theni 
Spark. No, that’s too much to own. 

Sir, S, Not at all ; no one is ashamed to own 
their amours now. Fine gentlemen talk of women of 
quality in the same manner as of their laundresses. 
Besides, it is known already ; you may own it, espe- 
cially to me ; for it shall go no farther, I assure y ou. 

Spark, Well then, in confidence that you are a 
man of honour, I will own it to you ; yes, yea, I 
have, I have had her. 

Sir S. Would the devil had had you I Now, if 
I had the spirit of a worm, I would beat this fellow 
to death ; but I think I have spirit enough to beat 
my wife., fehe shall pay for all ; and that immedi- 
ately. Your servant. 

Spark. I hope you won’t discover a word, since 
1 place such confidence in you. 

Sir S. Never fear me, sir — I am much beholden 
to your confidence ; I am very much beholden to 
you. Cuckolds! horns! daggers! fire and furies ! 

[ExU. 

Spark, The gentleman seems in a passion. Now 
don’t I know w hat in the world to do with myself. 
Hum, hum ! 1 hear Clarinda’s in town, I’ll go try if I 
can’t find her out. If I follow her but one fort- 
night here, the world will give me her for ever. [Exit, 

Scene changes to Sir Simon’s house. — Enter Gay- 
love, Clarinda, 

Cla. And so you have told captain Spark I am in 
town; I am very much obliged to you. 

Gay, It shows you, at least, I am not of sir Si- 
mon’s temper, not inclined to jealousy. 

eta. No, people are never jealous of what’s indif- 
ferent to them. 

Gay. Faith, I have no notion of being so at all ; 
for if there can be no jealousy without fondness, 1 
am sure I could never be fond of any woman who 
would give me reason to be jealous. 

eta. Yes, but some meu are jealous without reason. 
Gay, And some men are fond without any reason. 
The lover who can be the one gives you shrewd 
cause of suspicion that he may afterwards prove 
other. 


Cia. Well, tlicn, I think I may suspect you wj] 
one day or other prove the most jealous husband ii 
the universe. 

Gay. I’ll suffer you to speak what you don’t thui] 
of yourself, since you just now spoke what yoi 
don’t think of me, at least, wdiat if I was assured yoi 
did think of me, I should be the most miserabl 
creature breathing. 

eta. Hum ! that may be my case too, I am afraid 

[Aside 

Gay. I hope my actions hitherto have convince( 
you of the contrary ; but if they have not, I desin 
no greater happiness than to complete your cunvic 
tion by an undeniable one ; nor do I see any reason 
if indifference bo not on your side, why you anj 
longer deny the opportunity of giving it you. 

Cla. I see you have a mind to divert yourself. 
Gay. Oh, Clarinda ! Diversion is too poor a word 
for my desires, they aim at such a height of happi. 
ness, such transcendent joys, yet none but what thi« 
dear breast should be a partaker of. 

Enter Lady Raffler aiid Mrs. Raffler, 
Lady H. Heyday ! what, are you at romps, good 
people? I desire none of these games may be car- 
ried on in my house : if you have been bred up in the 
country to suffer these indecent familiarities, 1 desire 
you would leave 'em off now you are under iny roof. 

Gay. I hope, madam, I shall under no roof oiler 
anything which this lady may not justifiably suffer. 
Lady Ii. Give me leave, sir, to be judge what 
she ought to suffer. There’s no good ever comes of 
romping and palming : I never gave my hand to any 
man without a glove, except Sir Simon. 

Mrs. It. I wonder, Gaylove, how you can bear girls’ 
company. Your visit is thrown away upon ’em; 
but all you creatures are so fond of green fruit. 

Gay, So, I think she has given me my cue. 
eta. Lard, madam! I know some girls that are ii3 
good company as any w^omen in England. 

Mrs, H. Indeed, Mrs. Pert! are you altenipfing 
to show your wit? 

Gay. She shows her bravery, madam, iii attacking 
the very woman of her .sex that lias the most. 

Mrs. R, I fancy, then, she has more biuvery than 
you have, sir. 

Gay. Gad, I am afraid so too. [Aside. 

Mrs. R. Fie, fie, that a man celebrated for liis w it 
should put his wit to a girl ! 

Cla. I am no such girl, madam : I don’t see why 
a man should not put his w it to a girl as well as to 
any one. As contemptuously as you speak of girls, 

I have known some girls that have wit enough to 
be too hard for most men, 

Mrs, R. Upon my word, madam, you scorn to 
come on finely ; I don’t know but you may be a very 
goo<l match for him. 

Lady R. Upon my W'ord, if I mistake not, you 
come both very finely on-— Well, the forwardness of 
some women ! [Asiie^ 

Mrs.R. Look ye, sir, I am too generous to insu.t 
a man who already appears to have been vanquished; 
but if you dare meet me another time this wdll 
you instructions where I am to be found. 

[Aside. Giving him a htfer- 
Cla. I am astonished at her impudence!— I ojmt 
bear it. To take him away from me before iny face I— 

I hate him too. He might be rude to her; he luus 
be sure it would have pleased me. 

Lady R. I desire the conversation may be more 
general — here’s such whispering! Sister, I am sur- 
prised at you. This particularity with a youa# 
fellow is very indecent. 

Enter Sir Simon. 

Sir S. Ycur servant, ladies, your very humble st 
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f«nt. What, but one poor gentleman amongst you 
jilt And he too of our own family, for I think he 
does us the honour of making this house his own. 

Gay- I have indeed, sir, lately done myself that 
honour. 

S- Oh, sir, you are too obliging — ^you are too 
complaisant indeed — you misplace the obligation. 
tVe are infinitely beholden to you, that you will take 
up with such entertainment as tliis poor house can 
afford — And I assure you you are very welcome to 
everything in it— everything. 

Gay. Sir, I know not how to return this favour ; 
but I assure you there is that in it that will make 
me the happiest of mankind. 

Sir S. That's my wife, I suppose — I shall have 
him ask her of me in a very little time ; and he is a 
very civil fellow if hg does— for most of the rascals 
about this town take our wives without asking us. 

Lady R- I hope, my dear, you are in a better hu- 
mour than when you went out to-day. 

Sir S. Oh, my dear, I am in a pure good humour: 
I am quite satisfied in my mind. 

Enter Servant w/io whispers Gay love. 

Gay. Mr. Mondiah, say you t 

Sero. Yes, sir. ^ 

Mrs. R. Mr. Gaylove, you sup here, T hope. 

Gay. There’s no fear, madam, of my failing so 
agreeable an engagement. [Exit. 

Sir S. Yes, my dear, I am so happy, so easy, so 
satisfied ; the colonel himself does not go beyond 
me. I have not the least doubt or jealousy ; and if 
I was to see you and your sister in two hackney- 
coaches with each a young fellow, 1 should think 
no more harm than 1 do now. 

Lady R. Indeed, my dear, I shall never give you 
the (Vial. 

Sir S. Indeed I believe thee, my dear, thou art too 
prudiMit. 

Lady R, How happy shall I be if this change in 
your temper continue I But pray what has wrought 
it so suddenly ? 

Sir S. What satisfies every reasonable man — I am 
convinced I have found it out. 

Lady U. What, my dear I 

Sir S. Why, my dear, that I am a very honest, 
sober, fashionable gentleman, very lit to have a hand- 
Bumo wife, and to keep civil company. And that 
you are a very’ fine, fashionable, good-humoured 
lady, fit to be married to a good honest husband, 
iukI mighty proper for any company whatsoever. 

Mrs. R. This begins to have an ill aspect. 

Lady R. I don't understand you. 

Sir S. Nor captain Spark neither, I dare swear. 

Lady R. What do you tell mo of captain Spark fort 

Sir S. You don’t know him, I warrant you. 

Lady R. Perhaps I do, what thent 

Sir S. Nay, it is but grateful in you not to deny 
your acquaintance with a gentleman who is so fond 
of owning an acquaintance with you. 

Lady R. 1 hope I am acquainted with no gentle- 
man who is ashamed of owning it. 

Sir S. Look yc, madam, he has told me all that 
wer passed between you. 

Lady R, Indeed ! then he has a much better me- 
mory than I have, for he has told you more than 
I remember. 

-Wrjf, Jt. Brother, this is some cursed suspicion 
m yours ; she has no such acquaintance I am con- 
ndent; if she had I must have known it. 

Lady R, There is no occasion for your denying 
» sister ; I think captain Spark a very civil, well- 
behaved man, and 1 shall converse with liim, in 

jpite of any jealous husband in England. Though 

never saw this fellow in my life I am resolved 


not to deny his acquaintance were I to be hanged 
for it. [Asidd 

Cla. If all persons have my opinion of him 1 think 
there is not more innocent company upon earth. 

Sir S. Oh, oh, you are acquainted with him too ! 
and I dare swear, if 1 had asked him, he has had 
you too. 

^Irs. R. In short, sir Simon, you are a monster 
to abuse the best of wives thus I the towm shall ring 
of you for it. [my word for it. 

Sir S. And Westminster-hall shall ring too, take 
Enter Col. Uaffler. 

Col, How now t What's tlio matter I 
Mrs. R. The matter ! the matter, my dear, is that 
sir Simon is a brute, and has abused my poor sister 
for her intimacy witli a man whom she never saw. 
Sir S. Nor you never saw neither ! [saved. 

Mrs. R. Never to my knowledge, as I hope to be 
Sir S, You never saw captain Spark! 

Mrs. R. No, never. 

Col. Who gives you authority to inquire, pray ! 

Sir S. The care of ^our honour, sir, — ^nay, don’t 
look stern at me, sir, tor we are both — 

Col. What ! what are we both ! 

Sir S. Captain Spark’s very humble servants — a 
couple of useful persons which no fine gentleman 
should be without. • [know him 7 

Col. Who is this captain Spark, sister ? do you 
Lady R. Look yc, brother, since you ask me, I 
will do that to satisfy you which he never should 
have extorted from me. Upon my honour I do 
Mrs. U. Nor I, upon mine. [not know him. 
Col. Now are you not ashamed of yourself! Can 
you ever look the world in the face again if this 
were known in it! If you was not my own brother I 
should know how to deal with you fur your sus- 
picions of my wife. However, 1 insist on it you 
immediately ask her pardon, and, if you liave any 
honour, you will do the same to your own. 

Sir S. I ask their pardon ! 

Col. Ay, are you not fully convinced of being in 
the wrong ! Have they not both solemrdy attested 
that they know no such person ! 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Ladies, captain Spark 's below. 

Sir. S. Who! who! who! [very eagerly, 

Serv. Captain Spark. 

Sir S. Tol, lol, lol ! brother, your servant 

Ladies, your servant 1 ask pardon, I ask a thou- 
sand pardons Tol, lol, lol! 1 believe I am at this 

moment tlie merriest cuckold in the universe. 

Cla, Pray, desire the captain to walk in. 

Sir S. Now, brother, I am a jealous-pated fool; 

I suppose I am in the wrong — I am convicted — they 
don't know him. If a wmman was to tell me iho 
sun shone at noon-day, I would not believe it. 

Col. Well, here’s a gentleman come to wait upon 
my niece, and what of that ! 

Enter CwT. Spauk. 

Sir S, 'Tis he, 'tis he ! tol, lol, lol ! 

Spark. Miss Clarinda, your most obedient ser- 
vant. Ladies, your most humble servant. — Oh, sir, 

I did not expect to meet you here. 

Sir S. No, 1 believe you did not. [AAwifl. 

Spark. If 1 had known you had been in town 
sooner, madam, I should have done myself the 
honour before, [to the ladies. 

Cla. And now perhaps this visit is not to me, but 
Spark. Kenlly, madam, these ladies I liave not 
the honour to be acquainted with. 

Col. Oh, your servant, brother, I ask your pardon 
—who is convicted now! [seen you there. 

Lady R. Unless at an auction, captain; 1 h|ve 
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Spark* Madaro, you do me too much honour; 
yes, madam, I have indeed had the happiness — 
though the devil take me if I know when or where. 

Sir S, Oh, I thought they would know one 
another by and by. 

Lady It, 1 think you laid out a great deal of money 
that morning, captain. — You bid for almost every- 
tliing. 

Spark, Yes, madam, I am a pretty good customer 

to ’em generally. Either I have a damned short 

memory, or this lady wants a good one. 

Mrs, R, I think, captain, I ouglit to be affronted 
you don^t remember me too, for I was at the same 
place with my sister. 

Spark, Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. Your 
most obedient servant, madam. Ilarkee, sir, will 
you be so good as to tell me what these ladies’ names 
aref for I have possibly forgot. 

Sir S, I am surprised at tlmt, sir ; why, sir, that 
is my good lady — my lady Rafller, for your favours 
to whom I am very much obliged to you ; and the 
other, sir, is Mrs. Rafflcr, wife to that gentleman, 
who is as much obliged to you for your civilities to her. 

Spark, Soh, I’m in a fine way, faith ! — Oh, curse 
on my lying tongue ! If I get well out of this 
amour, I will never have another as long us I live. 

Sir S, Look ye, sir ; as for me, I’m an honest, sober 
citizen, and shall take my revenge another way; 
but my brother here is a fighting man, and will re- 
turn your favour as fighting men generally do return 
favours, by cutting your throat. Harkee, broflier ; 
you don’t deserve it of me, yet I must let you know 
that this gentleman assured me to-day that he had 
done you the favour with your wife. 

Mrs, R, With me! 

Col, What favour 1 

Sir S, The favour, the only favour which fine 
gentlemen do such sort of people as us ; but be not 
dejected, brother, I am your fellow-sufferer ; he has 
had my wife too ; he confessed it to my face. 

Spark, Not I, upon ray soul, sir — a likely thing 
I should say that I had an amour with a woman 
that I never saw before to my knowledge ! 

Sir S. And have you the assiirance to deny to my 
face — — 

Spark. I think, sir, your assurance is greater, 
to assert a thing to my face which I nev er said ; I 
never named either of the ladies in my life. 

Sir S. What, sir I did you not jnention Mr.s. 
Raffler’s name t 

Spark, Mrs. Raffler! Oh, then it is out — What 
a confusion had the mistake of a name like to have 
occasioned I Ladies, I am under the greatest con- 
cern that I should be even the innocent occasion 
of the least uneasiness to you. But I believe, sir, 

I shall end yours when I have put myself to the 
blush, by confessing that it was only a Dutcli lady 
of pleasure, whom I knew in Amsterdam, that caused 
your jealousy. 

Sir S, What! and did you not name my lady 
Raffler too t 

Spark, Yes, sometimes she is called Mrs. Rafifler, 
and sometimes my lady Raffler. 

Col. An impudent jade ! ha, ha, ha ! ay, it’s 
common enough with 'em to have several names 
and titles. — Come, come, brother, all you have to 
do is to ask pardon of the gentleman and your wife 
and mine. Are not you ashamed to put all the com- 
pany into this confusion, because there is a woman 
of the town who wears the same name with your 
own wife t 

Sir S. A mar has some reason for confusion, 
though, let me^tell you, when a gentleman who does 
not know him tells him to his face that he has lain 


with a woman, who wears the same name with hi 
wife. And 1 think he may be excused if he think 
she wears the same clothes too. [should happen 
Col. Sir, I am very sorry anything of this nature 
Spark. Oh, sir, things of this nature are so usual 
with me, I beg no apology. 

Sir S, Please Heaven! I’ll make a voyage tc 
Holland, and search all the bawdy-houses in Am- 
sterdam, but I will find out whether there be such 
a woman or no. 

Col. Come, brother, ask the gentleman’s pardon 
— I am ashamed of you. 

Sir S. Well, sir! (I don’t know how to do it) If 
I have injured you, I ask your pardon ; and yet I 
can’t help thinking still it was ray lady Raffler you 
mentioned, and 1 believe you spoke truth too. 

Spark, Sir, I can easily forgive you suspecting mo 
to be the happiest person upon earth ; if you have 
this lady’s pardon, you have mine. 

Sir S. What, is the rascal making love to her be- 
fore my facet But I won’t give him an opportu- 
nity of cutting my throat before her ; for I would 
not willingly give her so much pleasure. 

Cla. 1 believe, madam, the captain will make a 
fourth at quadrille. 

Spark, You honour me too**much, madam ; but 

if you will bear with a very bad player 

Lady R, Though I hate cards, 1 will play with 
him, if it be only to torment my husband. 

Mrs. R, This is opportune enough—.! w'ill spt 
’em together, and shall soon get some oik* to hold 
my cards, while 1 go to a better appointment. Come 
if you will follow me, I'll conduct you to the cards! 

[ Lxcuiit, 

Manent Siii Simon and Col. Raffliiu. 

Sir S, This is mighty i>retty, mighty tine, twly! 
This is a rare country, ami a rare age we live in, 
where a man is obliged to put his horns in his pocket, 
whether lie will or no. 

Col. Fie upon you, brother, fie upon you I For 
you, who have om; of the most virtuous w'omen 
in the world to your wife, to be thus tormenting 
yourself and her, your friends and (ivery one, with 
those groundless suspicions, such unheard-of jea- 
lousies ! 

Sir S. Sir, you injure me if you call me jealous ; 

I have not a grain of jealousy within me. 1 am 
not indeed so foolishly blind as )oii are. 

Col. And you injure me if you think I am not 
jealous: 1 am all over jealousy ; and if there was hut 
the least occasion to show it — 

Sir ,S. Occasion! w hy is not your wife at this very 
instant at cards with a young fellow! 

Col. Well, sir, and is not your wife with lier? 

Sir S. Sore against my will, I assine )ou. 
What, I suppose you are one of tliose wise iiienwlio 
think one woman is a guard upon another. iVovv, 
it is my opinion that a plurality of women only 
tend to the making a plurality of cuckolds. Thieves 
indeed discover one another, hecause the discoverer 
often saves his life by it ; hut women do not save 
their reputation after tlie same manner, and tliere- 
fore every woman keeps her neighbour's secret in 
order to have her own kept. 

Col. Pshaw, sir I 1 don’t rely upon this, nor tiiat, 
nor t’other — 1 rely ujion my wife’s virtue. 

Sir S. Why truly, sir, that is not relying upon 
this, nor that, nor t’other, for it is rel}ing upon 
nothing at all. 

Col. How, sir ! don’t you think my wife virtnousj 
— Now, sir, to sliow you, to your confusion, what 
an excellent creature this is : I gave her leave once 
to go to a masquerade, and I followed her thitlief 
myicif, where, though I knew her dress, I did not 
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find her, — and where do you think she wasi where 
do you think this good creature was 1 but at supper 
in private with a poor female relation of hers, who 
Keeps a milliner’s shop at St. Jiimes’s. 

Sir S. O lud ! O hid ! O lud ! And are you, 
brother, really wise enough to think she was there 1 
Or if she was there, do you think she was alone 
with this poor female relation t who is a relation of mine 
too, I tliank Heaven ; and is, I dare swear, as useful 
a woman as any in the parish of St. James’s. 

Col. Brother, you are 

Sir S. What am I, brother? 

Col. I can bear this no longer. You arc — I need 
not tell you ; you know what you are. 

Sir S. And I know what you are too : you arc a 
cuckold, and so am I, I dare swear, notwithstand- 
ing this evasion of the captain’s. However, it shall 
not rest so. If I am what I think, 1 will make 
an ample discovery of it ; though if I was to find 
tliem in one another’s arms, the poor husband would 
always be found in the wrong. 

ACT IV. — SCENE I. — Sir Simon’s Aowe. — Mon- 
Disir, CoL. llArrLER. 

Col. Ha, ha, haTThisis excellent, this is delight- 
ful! And so the poor dog fell into tlie trap at 
once, and is absolutely persuaded my wife is fond of 
nim. 

Mon. That lie is. I’ll be answerable for him. 

Col. How purely she’ll use him ! I would not be 
in his (ioat for a considerable sum ; my only one is 
that she’ll do him a mischief.-— Lord ! Lord! how 
far the vanity of young men will carry them! 
Methinks, loo, he is not acting the handsomest 
part by me all this while; I think 1 ought to cut his 
throat seriemsiy, 

Mon. Oh, tie, colonel ! don’t think of anything of 
that nature : you know we have drawn him into it; 
and really Mrs, UatHcr is so fine a woman, that such 
a temptation is not easily resisted. 

Ool. That’s true, that’s true ; she is a fine woman, 
a very fine woman ; I am not a little vain of her. 

Mon. And so chaste, so constant, and so virtuous 
a woman, colonel. 

Col. They are hlcRsings, indeed, very great bless- 
ings! I beg this thing may be kept a severe secret; 
for I shouhl never bo able to look her in the face 
again if she should discov(?r it: she would never 
forgive me. 

Mon. For my own sake, colonel, you may depend 
upon my keeping it a secret. [Looks on his icatch.^ 
Ay, it is now tlie hour of appointment, so if you 
'Will, we will go round the other way to the closet. 

Col. 'Vith all rny heart ; I can’t help hugging 
myself with tlie thought. 

Mon. Veil will see more people hugged beside 
yourself, I believe. This is not the most generous 
action that I am about, but she has piqued my pride, 
and, whatever be the consequence, I am resolved to 
be revenged of her. [Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. — Another apartment in Sir Simon*« 
house. Enter Gaylovk. 

Cay. How happy would some men think them- 
selves to have so agreeable an engagement upon 
their hands ! But the deuce take me if I have any 
great stomach to it; and, considering I have another 
mistress in the house, 1 think it is bravely done. Yet 
I could not find in my heart to refuse the invitation. 
Well, what pleasure Avomen fir d in denying I can’t 
imagine ; for the devil take me if ever I could deny 
a fine Avomaii in my life. [E*Uer Mrs. Rafflkr.] 
Oh, here she comes ; noAV hang me if I know what 


to say. Whether shall I address her at a distance 
or boldly fall on at once ? [ment. 

Mrs. H. So, sir, you are punctual to the appoint* 
Gay. Faith, madam, I have a strange oddity in 
my temper that inclines me to be extremely eager 
after happiness. 

Mrs. R, If you had proposed any such happiness 
in my conversation, I believe you know you might 
have had it oftencr. 

Gay. You wrong me if you impute my fear ol 
disobliging you to Avant of jiassioii. By those dear 
eyes, by that dear hand, and all those thousand joys 
which you can bestoAv — 

Mrs. R. Hold, sir, what do you mean? I am 
afraid you think otherAvise of this assignation than it 
Avas meant. 

Gay. I think nothing, but that I am the happiest 
of my sex, and you the most charming and best- 
natured of yours. 

Mrs. R, Come, sir, this is no way of showing your 
wit ; I invited you to make a trial of that, Avhich is 
seldom shown in compliments ; those arc foreign to 
our purjjose. 

Gay. I think so too, and therefore, Avithout any 
further compliment, my dear lovely angel— 

Mrs. R. Lud, what do you mean ? 

Gay. I moan, rri?ulam, to take immediate pos- 
session of all the raptures which this lovely person 
can give me. 

Mrs. R. O heavens ! you Avill not make any bad 
use of the confidence I have reposed in you ; if yon 
offer anything rude, I Avill never trust myself along 
with you again. [tunity. 

Gay. Then I must make the best of this oppor- 
Mrs. R. ril die before I’ll consent; I’ll— 

Gay. I must trust to your good-nature. 

Lady Raffler at the door. 

Jjody R, Sister, sister! Avhat! have you locked 
yourself in 1 

Mrs. R. Let me go. Oh, my dear, isitjou? I 
have ordered this A'ile lock to be mended — the bolt 
is so apt to fall doAvn of its own accord. — Is your 
l)ool out ? 

Ijady R. No, sister, no ; I came to sec what Avas 
the matter Avith you. I Avas afraid you was ill, that 
you left US. But 1 see you have company AAdth you. 
Mrs. R. I Avas just coming back to you, but— 

Gay. I cannot be of opinion that that is an ori- 
gin.al picture of Hannihal Carraccio. I ask pardon 
for differing from you. — Oh, is your ladyship there I 
pray, which opinion are you of? 

Lady R. Don’t apply to me, sir, I am no judge 
of juctures. 

Gay. Most great connoisseurs are shy of OAAmiiig 
their skill ; but if your ladyship pleases to observe, 
there is not that boldness. There is, indeed, a great 
deal of the master — and I never saAV more spirit in a 
copy. But, alas! there is so much difference bc- 
tAveeii a copy and an original. — I hope your ladyship 
will excuse the freedom I take. 

iMdy R. My sister Avill excuse your freedom, and 
that is full as wadi. [canl-tahle ? 

Mrs. R. Come, my dear, Avill you return to the 
Lady R. I Avish this gentleman — would be so 
kind to hold my cards a few minutes ; I haAe a word 
or two to speak with you. 

Gay. You Avill have a bad deputy, madam, but I 
will do the best I can. [Exit 

Lady H. Sister, I am ashamed of you, to be locked 
up alone Avith a young felloAV. 

Mrs. R. Lard, child, can I help it if the bolt falls 
doAVii of its own accord ? 

Lady R. But you was not looking at pictures be- 
fore I came into the room ; I saAV you closer logetjicr 
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—I saw you In his arms, and heard you cry out ; — 

thU rV\ Rwear. 

Mrs. R. Well, and can J help this \ I own he was 
a little frolicsome, and offered to kiss me — that’s all. 

Lady R. All — monstrous ! that’s all ! if an odious 
fellow was to offer to kiss me Td tear his eyes out. 

Mrs. R, Yes, and so would I, if it was an odious 
fellow. [thing, and the least breath sullies it. 

Lady ii* The honour of a woman is a very nice 

Mrs, R, So it seems, indeed, if it be to be hurt by 
a kiss. [venture to take more. 

Lady R, The man to whom you give that will 

Mrs. R. Well, and it’s time enough to cry out, you 
know, when he does venture to take more. 

Lady R. I don’t like jesting with serious things. 

Mrs, R. What, is a kiss a serious thing, thent 
now, on my conscience, you are fonder of it than I 
am. I believe, my dear, you are very confident I 
could do nothing contrary to the rules of honour; 
but 1 hate being solicitous about trifles. 

Lady R. Sister, it behoves a garrison to take care 
of its out- works ; for my part I am resolved to stand 
buff at the first entrance ; nor will I ever give an 
inch of ground to an assailant. And let me tell you 
that the woman and the soldier who do not defend 
the first pass will never defend the last. 

Mrs. R. Well, well, good, dvar, military sister, 
pray defend yourself, and do not come to my assist- 
ance till you arc called. I thank heaven I have no 
such governor as yours, I should fancy myself be- 
sieged indeed, had I a continual alarm ringing ininy 
ears. I have taken a strict resolution to be virtuous 
as long as my husband thinks me so. It is a com- 
plaisance I owe to his opinion ; but you may value 
yourself upon your virtue as much as you please ; 
Sir Simon every day tells you you have none ; and 
how can she be a good wife who is continually giving 
the lie to her husband 1 [tldnk so serious 1 

Lady R. Why will you thus rally on u subject I 

Mrs. R. And why will you be so serious on a sub- 
ject 1 think so ridiculous t — but if you don’t like my 
raillery let us go back to our cards, and that will 
stop both our moiitlis. 

Lady R. I wish any odious fellow durst kiss me! 

f [ Rjceufit . 

Eriter Col. Haffler, Mondish. 

Col, Now, Mr. Mondish, now; what think you 
now I am not 1 the happiest man in the world in a 
wife ? 

Mon, Ay, faith are yon ; so happy, that was I 
possessed of the same talent for happiness I would 
marry to-morrow. 

Col. Why, why don’t you? you will have just 
such a wife as mine, to be sure ; oh, tliey are very 
plenty — ay, ay, very plenty : you can’t miss of just 
such another ; they grow in every garden about town. 

Mon, 1 believe they grow in most houses about 
town. 

Col, Oh — ay, ay, ay, — here was one here just 
now ; my lady Raffler is just such another, a damn’d, 
infamous, suspicious prude, every whit as had as her 
husband. If you had not held me, Mondish, I am 
afraid I could scarce have kept my hands off from 
her. But hold, hold ; there is one thing whicli shall 
go down in my pocket-book — “ I have taken a strict 
resolution to be virtuous as long as my husband thinks 
me 80 .’^ Then thou shall be virtuous till dooms- 
day, my sweet angel- Here is a woman for you, 
who puts her virtue into her husband’s keeping. — 
Oh, Mondish 1 if tliat lady Raffler had not come in — 

Mon. Ay, if she had not come in, colonel — 

Col. Slie would have handled him — we should 
have seen him l^ndled — we should have seen hand- 
ling; Mondish, we should have seer, handling. 


GALLANT; or, 

Mon, Indeed I believe we should, Deuce take 
the interruption I \Asid<f. 

Col, But vrhat an age do we live in though, sin- 
cerely, Mr. Mondish I why, we shall have our wives 
ravished shortly in the middle of the streets : au im- 
pudent, saucy rascal ! and when she told him that 
ahe would cry out — 

Mon, That he should not believe her. — But then 
her art, colonel, in giving in to his evasion about the 
pictures. Methinks, there was something so generous 
in her sudden forgiveness — something so nobly 
serene in her resolving herself so soon from a must 
abandoned fright into a perfect traniiuillity. 

Col. Ay, now, that is your highest sort of virtue, 
— that is as high as virtue can go. 

Moti. Why should not calm virtue be admired in 
a woman as well as calm courage in a general, 
colonel! Your lady is a perfect heroine ; she laid 
about her most furiously during the attack, — but 
the moment the foe retired became all gentle and 
mild again. 

Col. But come, as all things are safe, we will go, 
my dear Mondish, and drink iny wife’s lioalth in one 
bottle of Burgundy. Ah, she’s an excellent woman ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Sir Simon with^a letter. 

Sir S. Here it is — the plot is so well laid now, 
that, unless fortune conspire with a thousand devils 
against me, I shall iliscover myself to be a rank 
cuckold. Have 1 not watched her with as mudi 
care as ever miser did his gold! and yet I am, I 
am, an arrant, downright — a — us any little sneaking 
courtier or subaltern olliecr in the kingdom ; and 

hat an unhappy rascal am I, tlnit l»ave not been 
able to find it out — not to coinict her fairly in ten 
long years’ niarriagc! If I could but diseo>er it, it 
were some satisfaction. Well, this letter will 1 send 
to captain Spark — no hand was e\cr better counter- 
foiled ; if he had seen never so many quires of lier 
writing, lie will not be able to find any dilferenec. 
If after all this I should not discover her, 1 must, be 
the most miserable dog that ever wore horns. 

Enter Lady Raffler a?id Llahinda. 

Lady R. I tell you, niece, you liave suffered too 
great freedoms from Mr. (iaylove ; I can’t bear those 
monstrous indecorums which the young women of 
this age give into : the first time a woman’s hand 
should be touched is in the churcli. 

Cla. Lud, madam, 1 can’t conceive any harm in 
letting any oue touch my haud. 

Lady R. Yes, madam, but I can. Besides, 1 
think I caught you in one another’s arms. 1 hojie 
you conceive some harm in that. 

Cla. I can confide in Mr. love’s honour, and 
if his passion hurried him — 

Lady R. His passion! what passion! he has 
never declared any honourable passion for \nu to 
your uncle. 

Cla. No, I should have hated liiiu if he had. 

Lady H. Give me leave to tell you, miss, that Is 
the proper way of applying to you. Then, if bU 
circumstances were found convenient, sir Simon 
would have mentioned it to you ; and so it would 
have come properly, A woman of any prinlcncf.' 
and decency gives her consent to lier relations, not 
to her husbtmd. For it should be still suppo! d 
that you endure matrimony, to be dutiful to ibein 
only. I hope you w’ould not appear to have an;, 
fondness for a fellow. 

Cla. I hope 1 should have fondness for a fellow I 
would make a husband of. 

I^dy R. Child, you shock me ! fsir SimM 
Cla. Why, pray, madam, had you no fotiinessior 
Lady U. No, I defy the world to say it. 
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CU» How came you to marry him tlieiil 
l,ady U, Out ot obedience to my fatlier : he 
•jiought it a proper match. 

Cla. And ou^ht not a woman to be fond of a man 
after she is married to him “i 

Lady It* No, she ouy;ht to have friendship and 
esteem, but no fondness ; it is a nauseous word, and 
I tletest it, A woman must have vile inclinations 
before she can brini^ herself to think of it. 

Cki, Now, I am resolved never to marry any man 
wliorn I have not these vile inclinations for. 
lAtdy Jt. O, monstrous ! 

Cla. Whom I do not love to su(;h distraction as 
to place my whole liappincss in pleasing' him, to 
which I would give my tbougl)tH up so enlirely, that 
on my ever losing tliat power I should hecome iii- 
ditlerent to everytiiing else. 

Lady H. Infamous! I desire you would ])rcparc 
to return into the country immediately. For I will 
not live in the house Avith you any longer: hut I 
will inform you of one thing, that llie rnun you liave 
placed this violent alfectioii on is a villain, and has 
designs on your aunt. 

Cla. What, on jonr ladysliipt 
Lady Ji. On me^ on me ! I Avish I could see the 
man tliat dared — I tliank Heaven, the awe of my 
virtue lias still protected me. 

Via. I ask your pardon, madam *, on the good 
colonel’s lady then. — 'I'hat there have, been designs 
hetAveeii th(!m, I am not ignorant, though I atti not 
quite so contident tliey are on his side; and to say 
the truth, my aunt is an agreeable Avoman, uad I 
don’t expect a man of his years to be jiroof against 
all tctiiptations. But pray, Avboin do you mean? 
fori — lud, whom am I defending? 1 know not — 
Boineboily — who is it that your ladyshi]) means ? for I 
am sure I should not know him by the marks you 
set on liim. 

f.ady 72. Oh! madam, you seem to want no 
marks, I think ; hut if you liave a mind to hear his 
name, ’tis Gaylove. 

(da. Mr. Gaylove! 

Lady R. Mr. Chiylove! yes, 3Ir. Gaylove— I’ll 
repeat it to you to oblige yon. 

Cl.(. What’s Mr. (iaylove to me? 
lAiihj R. That you know best — I helicA’e he is, or 
Avill he, to you, Avhat he should not be. 

Cla, If I had niiy atleclioii for him, 1 should 
neither bo afraid of his dt'sigiis upon me, nor jealous 
of his designs on any other. 

Ladjf R, Look ye, ehild, you may deny your 
affection for him, if you please; nay, 1 c(unmeiul 
you for it. It is uii atfection you may Avell he 
ashamed of, 

(da. According to your lad) ship’s opinion, Ave 
onglit to be asliamcd of all ail'eclion — but r(‘ally, if 
one might Ix' indulged in any, I think Mr. GayloAc 
might ket‘)) it. in coiintcnanee as Avell as another. 

Lady R, It is easy enough to keep you in coun- 
tenaiua*, you (bui’t seem to be easily put out of it. 
[Gaylove laaj/in u:itkni.\ Oli, that’s his laugh — He’s 
coming, 1 ani sure — I’ll g(‘t out o’ the way. Niece, 
1 would have you prepare yourself for returning into 
the cioimiry. If yoti will ruin yourself, I’ll not he 
Avitness to it — nor will T (Ui'r live in the house with 
aAvomiiu that can own herself capable of being fond 
of a fellow. 

(da. 'riien let me go as soon as I Avill, I find I am 
not likely to lose much giMul conijiany. 

Enter Qhvr, SrvpK, Gaylov M» ts. Hai ri.F.n. 

Spark. No, tlvat’s too mu di. Gaylove, too much 
— I hope you don’t believe liim, madam, — pritlice 
■^hang it ! ihisj is u jest. 


Mrs. R. Upon my Avord, I think especlallj 
with regard to the reputation t)f the ladies. 

Spark. Yes, madam, that’s it. Upon tlidlr account, 
inethiriks, he should forbear. Deuce take me, you 
Avill force me to ho serious. 

Gay. Nay, prithee don’t alFect concealing what 
is publicly knoAvn. Miss Clarinda here shall be uiy 
evidence Avhether at liis last quarters he Avas not 
talked of for the Avhole place. 

Cla. He Avas an universal contagion ; not one 
woman escaped. 

Mrs. R. This is a eonviction, captain. 

Spark. Gaylove, this is your doing now — all 
miglit have been a secret in toAvn, hut for you— 
country towns, madam, ave censorious; I don't 
diMiy, indeed, hut tliat they had some reason ; but 
when they say all, they mistake, they do indeed— 
and }et perJiaps it was my oavii fault that I had not all. 

Mrs. Ji. I think it is too hard, indec'd, to insist on 

Gay. Well, but confess now, hoAV many ? [all. 

Sjyark. Well, then, I will confess Iavo dozen. 

iMdy R. and Mrs. R. Tavo dozen ! [felloAV, 

Gay. That’s pretty fair, and thou art an honest 

Mrs, R. JIc is so happy a one, that I wonder he 
escapes being destroyc'd by the men as a monopoliser. 

(da. No, 1 think^the men are obliged to him, for 
he has found out more beauties for ’em than I ever 
heard of llu'.re. 

Spark. Pray, let’s turn the discourse. 

Gay. I am tritling with this fool, when I might 
employ my time better. .Miss Clarinda, you know 
jou was interrupted to-diiy, Y'ou promised me the 
lirst opportunity. 

Cla. I am a strict observer of a j^romisc. Aunt, 
you are not fond of music ; 1 Avoii’t invite you to so 
dull an entertainment. 

Mrs. R. I think I am in a humour to hear it 

I at least 1 am not in a humour to leave you alone 
I together. [Excimt* 

Enter Servant icith a letter^ whispers Spauil. 

Spark, Ladies, I’ll folloAV in the tAvinkliiig of an 
eye. — M'hal's here? a Avomaii’s hand, by Jupiter!**— 
some damned milliiu'r's dun or otlier, — though I 
think it Avill pass for aii assignation well enough 
Avith the ladies that are just gone — Ila! llalller! 
*‘lSir — As sir Simon Avill he abroad this evening, 1 
shall have an opjiorluiiity of s<*cing yon alone” — 
hum! — “If you please, tlierefore, it shall he in tlie 
dining-room at nine — there is a eouch aaiU hold us 
both,” The devil there is — “The com})aiiy will he 
all ussemhlevl in the parlour, and a on Aviil he very 
safe Aviili jour humble seiAaut, ^Iauv Uami.i u.” 
Pooli ! pox, Avliat shall 1 do ? 1 aaoliUI not giAe a 
farthing for her — Ha! can’t 1 contrive to he sur- 
prised together? That ritiieuloiis dog, Moiidion, 
sups here — If I eonld but lamvince him of tiiis 
amour, he A\ill belii've all I ever told him. Now’ it 
he could hut see this Idler ><mie wav without my 
slioAviug it iiim — Lgail, I’ll tind him out. and drop il 
before liim. By goml luck here he is. 

Enter Mon dish, 

Mon. So, T IiaA’e made one man extremely happy 
— the colonel is most nobly intoxicated AA’ithAxine 
and his Avife. This bottle of Biirgniidy has a linlo 
eleA’ated me too. Noav if 1 could but tind my dear 
ineonstant alone — Ha, Sjiark ! Avliat the devil an 
thou ilodging after liere? In <pi(‘st of some ainoui 
<.r other, I kiioAv ihei' to be — 

Spark. What do you knoAA’^ me to be ? T know 
thou art a damned incredulous fellow, and think'st 
every Avoman virtnons tlvat puts a grave face upon 
the matter. Now, Geor.i:e, take UAy word Ibr 
evciy Avoman in England in to be had. • 
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Mon* What, hast thou had them all then, that I 
must take thy word for iti [laughter. 

Spark* II a, ha, ha ! thou wilt kill me with 

Mon, Thou I must leave you to die by yourself. 

Spark* Nay, but dear George — harkee, but stay. 

[Draws Mondish over the letter, 

Mon, I am in haste — besides, I keep you from 
some intrigue or other. 

Spark, I might iierhaps have visited my lady 
Loller — but damn her! I believe e’en you know I 
am almost tired of her — besides, I have a mind to 
stay witli you. * [with you. 

Mo91. But I positively neither can nor will stay 

Spat'k, 'I'he devil is in it if he has not seen it by 
this time. Well, if you liave a desire to leave me, 
I’ll disappoint you, for I’ll leave you; so your 
“^rvant. [Kd-it. 

Mon. A letter dropped! To -captain Spark — The 
.ogue counterfeits a woman’s hand exceetliug w'cll. 
But he could not counterfeit Jier hand so exactly, 
without having seen letters from her — Why then 
may not tliis be from her I Is she not a woman, a 
prude ! — the devil can say no more. 

Enter Gaylove. 

Gap, Mondish, your servant, whore have you bc- 
stenved yourself this afternoon'? «• 

Mon. M here I fancy I fart'd better than you — I 
have been entertained witli Burgundy and the colo- 
nel, while you have been loitering with sir Simon 
and the ladies. 

Gay. Faith, I am afraid thou art in the right 
on’t; for, to say truth, 1 grew w’eary of their com- 
pany, and have left the gallant Mr. Spark to enter- 
tain them. 

d/ow. Well, Avhat success in your amour t 

Gay, Oh, success that W'ould make humility vain 
— success that has made me think thj happiness not 
80 extraonlinary ; in a word, had not my lady Raf- 
ller come in and raised the siege, I believe I should 
have been able, before now’, to have given thee a 
pretty good account of the citadel. Fox take all 
virtuous women for me! — they are of no other use 
but to spoil others’ sport. 

Mon. Yes, faith! such virtuous w’omcn as her 
iadysliip will sometimes condescend to make sport 
as w'ell as spoil it. There, read that, and then give 
me thy opinion if llioii think’st there is one such 
W'ornaii in the world as thou hast iiKuitioned. 

Gay. To captain Spark — sir Simon — abroad this 
evening — in the dining-room — couch will hold us 
both. lial ha! — the captain improves — safe with 
your humble servant — Mary llaffler. Well said, my 
little spark ! now, from this moment, slrall I have a 
very great opinion of thee : thou art a genius — a 
hero — to forge a letter from a woman, and drop it 
in her own house. There is more impudence thrown 
aw'ay on this fellow than would have made six court 
pages, and as many attorneys. He is an errant walk- 
ing contagion on women’s reputations, and was sent 
into the world as a judgment on the hcx. 

Mon. By all that’s infamous, ’tis her o^vn hand ! 

Gay. By all that is not infamous, I would scarce 
::ave believed my own eyes had they seen her w'rite it! 

Mon. Excellent! thou art as incredulous as the 
colonel. What, I suppose you have heard her rail 
against wicked women, and declaim in praise of 
chastity. Docs a good sermon from the pulpit per- 
suade thee that a parson is a saint T or a charge 
frotTi the bench that the judge is incorrujitl If thou 
wilt believe in professions, thou wilt find scarce one 
fool that is not wise, one rogue that is not honest, 
me courtier tkat is not fit to make a friend, or one 
Rj|iore that is not fit to make a wife. 

Gay. But common sense would preserve her from 


an aiVair with a fellow who, she is sure, will publish 
it to the whole world. 

Mo 2 i. 1 am not sure of that : perhaps she does not 
know his character, or if she does she may think 
herself safe in the world’s knowing it ; besides, if 
he is believed in tlic bragging of his amours, I know 
no man breathing so likely to debauch the whole 
sex, — for amours increase with a man of pleasure 
as money does with a man of business ; and women 
we most ready to trust their reputations, as we our 
cash, with him that has most business. 

Gay. It is most natural to suppose lie best mder- 
stands his business. But still this letter of lady 
lialHcr’s staggers me. 

Mon. Arc you so concerned for her reputation ! 
Gay. Hum! I should at least wish well to a 
family I intend to takt; a wife out of. 

Mon. A w’ife out of1 

Gay. AVhy, are you surprised 1 did I not tell you 
this morning I had a mistress in the house 1 

Mon. Yea ; but they an; tw o things, I think. 
Heaven forbid wo should be obliged to take a wife 
out of every house in this town wherein we have 
had a mistress. 

Gay. Y’ou, I think, George, ^takc good care to 
make that impossible, by making mistresses of other 
men’s wives. 

Mon. Why, it is my opinion that in our com- 
merce with the otlier sex it will he i>retty difficult 
to avoid either making mistresses of other men’s 
wives or wives of other men’s mislresses ; so I 
choose the former. But when am 1 to wish von 
joy, friemn Methinks I long to see thee wedded — 

I am as impatient on thy belialf us if 1 was prin. 
cipally concerned m}self. 

Gay. I sec thou art planting the ])attory of railing, 
so I shall run off befon' }t)U can hit me. [AVt7. 

Mon. We shall be al)le to bit your wife I hope, 
and that will dt) us well. Here’s anotln'r frieinl’s 
wife will shortly want to be providtal for; if niy 
friends marry so fast, 1 slnill be oblige<l to bo tlcli- 
ciciit ill a wry main point of friendshij), and leave 
them their wives on their own hands. 1 think my 
suspieions relating to Mrs. Halllrr .arc now fully 
<-learcd up on his side, and fully lixed on Jicrs. 

KnVr Mns. Rai flkh. 

Y'our most hnnibU; servant, madam 1 he is but just 
Mrs. It. Who gone f 
Mon. Mr. Gaylove. 

Mrs. It. What’s Mr. Gaylove to me 1 
Mon. Nothing — be is a veiy good judge of pic- 
Mrs. R. Ha! — what do yon mean t [tiiii% 

Mon. Nothing. 

Mr.s. R. I will know, 

Mon. You cannot kn()W' more of me than you do 
already, nor I of yon ; ami 1 hope sliortly your 
knowledge will be as compr<^'l!ensivc in another 
branch of your favourite science. 

Mrs. R. 1 don’t nnderstaml yon. 

Mon. “ I cannot be of opinion that that is an ori* 
ginal picture of Hannibal Carracci ; for if 
jilcase to observe, tliiu’e is not that boldness; there 
is, indeed, a great deal of the master, ami I 
B.aw more spirit in a copy: but, alas! there is so 
much difference between a copy and an original’ — • 
Mrs, R. 1 believe the colonel bought it 
original. [knew no more than one instance ol ib 
Mon, The colonel may he deceived — I wish 
Mrs. R. Gaylove must be a villain, and have ths- 
1 ^ [AsKte. 

covered me. L , ,,, 

Mon. It may be, perhajis, some people’s 
to wish all perBons as easily deceived as the co*oia , 
what pity 'tis a gallant should not be as him *** 
husband ! 
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Mrs. Mr. Mondish, I will not hear this: it 
would be foolish to dissemble understaiidiii*^ you 
any longer : be as blind or as watchful as you will, 
it is equal to me, I will be no slave to your 
jealousy, for, if I have more gallants, be assured I 
will have but one husband. 

Mon. Spoken so brawdy, that I am at least in 
love with your spirit still : and to convince you 1 
have that affection and no other, deal sincerely with 
me, and I will be so far from troubling you any 
longer with my own passion that I will assist you in 
the pursuit of another. 

Mrs. it. Then, to deal sincerely with you ; — liid, 
it is a terrible hard tiling to do. 

Mon. Ay, come, struggle a little — a woman must 
undergo some trouble to be delivered of truth. 

Mrs It. 'I'heii, to deal sincerely with you, 1 am in 
love with another. 

Mon. With Gaylove - I’ll assist you — out with it! 

Mrs. It. Well, ay, perhaps ; but now I must insist 
on truth from you — how eaine you to suspect him 1 
and who put the picture into your head! 

Mon. I’ll tell you some other time. 

Mrs. It. Resolve me this only — was it he! 

Mon. No, upon%ny honour. 

Mrs, H, Then it must have been my sister ! 

Mon. Ha! 

Mrs. It. Nay, don't hesitate : it is vain to deny it. 

Mon. 1 do not deny it. 

Mrs. It. Now may tlie united curses of age, dis- 
ease, ugliness, vain desire, and infamy overtake her! 

Mon. It works rarely. 

Mrs. It. Revenge, revenge ! Mr. Mondish, my 
reputation is in your hands, I know you to be a 
man of lionour, and am easy : hut to have it in the 
pow’cr of a woinaii must he; an eternal rack. We 
know one another too well to he easy when W'e are 
in one another’s power — against her tongue there is 
no s!if(‘gnard. 

Mon. Yes, one. 

Mrs. It. What! 

Mon. 'I’o liavc her reputation in your power. 

Mrs. It. That is ini possible to hope. She will 
take care of her reputation, h>r it is on that alone 
she supports her pridi', her malic<’, her ill-nature : 
tliese hav(* raised her a train of w atchful enemies 
that would catch lu'r at the first triji — hut she has 
iipitlu'r warmth nor gciuMosity enough to make it. 
Oh ! 1 know' her too well ; she w ill keep her virtue, 
if it b(^ only to enable her to he a continual plague 
to her husliaiul. 

M(‘n. Well, whatever difficulty there he in the 
attempt, I have resolution eiiougli under \onr con- 
duct to begin. I’erliajis I am of an opinion wliicli 
}ou may excuse, that no w’oman's virtue is proof 
against the attacks of a n solute lover. 

Mrs. It. Hut her fear, her self-love, her coldness, 
and her vanity may. 

Mon. I can giv(! you more substantial reasons for 
our hope than yon imagine ; but may I depend upon 
your assistanee f 

Mr.s. It. If I fail yon, may my husband be jealous 
of me, o,- may I lose the power or inclination to 
give him cause ! 

Mon. That’s nobly, generously said ; and now, 
niethiiiks, you and I ajipeai- like a man and wife to 
each ether — ^at least, it would he bettor for tlie world 
il they all aeted as wise a part ; and, instead of lying, 
and whining, and canting with virtue and constancy, 
instead of fatiguing an irrecoverable dyi::g passion 
with jealousies and iiphraidiiigs, kindly let it depart 
from one breast to be hajipy in another. 

'i has the goo<l motluM of the savage brood, 

Whose breiwto nu iiuir ; alTuid her iulaiilti I'uod, 


Loads them abroad, and teaches them to roam. 

Fur what no loager they can lltid at homo. * 

[Bxeunt^ 

ACT V.— SCENE I.— A chamber.— Enter Sir 
Simon and Col. Rakflur. 

Sir S, I desire hut this trial ; if I do not convince 
you I have reason for my jealousy, I will be con- 
tented all my life after to wear iny horns in my 
pocket, and he as hap[)y and submissive a husband 
as any within tlm sound of Bow-bell. 

Col. A good reasonable penalty you will undergo 
truly, to be the happy husband of a virtuous wife. 

Sir S. And pcrliaps penalty enough too, if it W'as 
so : a virtuous wife may liave it in Jier power to 
jilay very odd tricks with her husband. A virtuous 
woman may contradict him, may teaze him, may 
expose him, nay, ruin him ; and such virtuous wives 
as some petiple have may cuckold him into the 
bargain. 

Col. Well, on condition that, if your suspicions be 
fouinl to he groundless, you never jiresume to sus- 
pect her or my wife hereafter, but suffer them peace- 
ably to enjoy their innocent freedoms ; and, on con- 
dition that you give me leave to laugh at you one 
wliole hour, I am Content to do what you desire. 

Sir S. Ay, ay, anything if my suspicions be found 
true, brother. 

Col. Why then, brother, you will find yourself to 
be a cuckold, and may laugh at me twenty hours if 
you will. 

Sir S. I think you will be a little confounded. 

('ol. Faith! brother, you are a very unhappy 
fellow, hiith ; you are. 

Sir S, Why so, pray! 

Col. To marry a wife that you have not been able 
to find any fault in in ten years’ time. If you had 
good luck in your choice you might have been a 
cnckohi in half the time — you might indeed. 

Sir S. Well, il is your time to laugli now, and I 
will indulge you. 

(Ml. But suppose, brother, it should be as you 
say; supj)ose you should find out what you have a 
desire to tiiul ; don’t vou think you are entirely iu- 
dehted to yourself ] 

Sir S. 1 don’t understand you. 

('ol. Why, to your own susj)icions. Can a wife 
give so good a reason for going astray as the suspi- 
cious of her husband! They are a terrible thing ; 
and my own wife has told me she could not have 
answered for herself with a suspieious hu'^hand. 

Sir S. But it wants now a little more than a 
quarter of eiglit ; so j>ray away to tlie closet ; we 
shall have the raseal before his time else, and be 
disappointed. 

('ol. So I hnd you suspect the amour to be hut of 
a short date. ' [Exeunt, 

Enter Lauy Rafi ler a7ui Mrs, Raffi.kh, 

Lady It. End, sistc’r, you are grown as gieaf a 
plague to me as my husband. I know not whether 
he teazes me more for doing what I should not than 
you for doing what 1 should. 

Mrs. It. A woman never acts as she should hut 
when she acts against her Imshand. He is a prince 
who is ever endeavouring to grow absolute, and it 
should he our eonstant endeavour to restrain him. 
You arc a member of the commonwealth of women, 
and when you give way to your husband you betray 
the liberty of your sex. 

Lady it. Y"ou are always for turning everything 
into ridicule : hut I am not that poor-spirited crea- 
ture you would represent me ; nor Aid 1 ever give 
way to my husband in any one thing in iny life, 
contrary to my own opinion. I would not have you 
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tjiink 1 do not resent liis suspicions of mo, and Idefy 
you to say I e,\er sulnuitted to any metiiod of t^uiet- 
iug ’em. All t\mt 1 am solicitous about is, not to 
give the world an opportunity of suspecting me. 

Mrs, li. But, ua the world is a witness of his sus- 
pecting you, were I in your case, I should think my 
honour engaged to let the world be witness of iny 
revenge. 

Lady R. Then the world would condemn me, as 
it now does him. Had I a mind to be as ludicrous as 
you, I might tell you that a woman who parts with 
her virtue makes her husband ahsdkite, and betrays 
the liberty of her sex. Sister, sister, believe me, it 
is ia. the power of one honest woman to be a greater 
plague to her husband tliaii all the vile vicious 
creatures upon earth. 

Mrs, R, Give me your hand, my dear, for I find 
we are agreed upon the main point — that is, enmity 
to a husband. I proceed noiv to the second point, 
which everj good woman ought to consider, namely, 
the rewarding a deserving gallant. 

Lady R, 'I'hat is a subject on which I am afraid 
we shall eternally diller. 

Mrs. R, I hope we shall, my dear; that is, 1 hope 
we shall never desire to reward the same. 

Lady R. I desire we may iieNicr discourse more 
on this head ; for I shall be inclined to say things 
which you will not like ; and, as I fear they will be 
of no service to you, 1 desire to avoid it. 

Mrs. R, Oh, yes, they will be of great service to 
me ; they will make me laugh immoderately. Come, 
confess honestly — I know you suspect me with 
Gaylove. 

J^ady It. If you put me to it, I cannot call your 
conduct unquestionable. If 1 should suspect, it 
would not he without reason, 

Mrs, R. Nay, if you allow reason, I have reason 
to suspect you with not lialf so j)retty a fellow. 

fAuly li. Me! I defy ) on ; pure virtue will con- 
front suspicion. 

Mrs. It. Pure virtue seems to have a pretty good 
front indeed. Let us try the cause fairly between 
us : you found me and a young fellow alone toge- 
ther ; and very comical things muy happen, 1 own, 
between a man and a woman alone together. But 
when a lady sends An assignation to a gentleman to 
meet her in the dark ou a coucli, then, if nothing 
comical happens to pure virtue, they must be a 
comical couple indeed. 

Lady R. You are such a laughing, giggling crea- 
ture, I don’t know wluit you drive at. 

Mrs. R. Read tliat ; and I believe it will explain 
what both of us drive at. Now I shall see how far 
a prude can carry it. Not one blush yet: 1 tlnd 
Mu.shing is one of the things which jjure virtue 
can’t do. 

Lady R. I am amazed and confoutided ! Whers 
had you thisi 

Mrs, R, From a very good friend of yours, in 
whose hands your reputation will be safer than in 
the captain’s, where you placed if. 

Lady R. What, do you tlien believe — 

Mrs. It. Nothing but my own eyes. You will 
not deny it is your own hand 1 

Lady R. Some devil has cosintcrfeited it. 1 beseech 
you tell me Ijow you came by it. 

Mrs. R. jMondish gave it me. 

Lady R. 7’heii he writ it. 

Mrs. R. Nay, the cai)taiu, by what I hear of him, 
is a more likely person to have counterfeited it. But 
it is well done, and sure whoever did it must have 
aceri Ao!ir writijig. 

lyaly It. I’ll search all the def)fh.s of Iicll Iiiit PlI 
fnff it out. Have 1 for this h;jfl a giiaol upon every 
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look, word, and action of my life t foi this shiiniiot 
even speaking to any woman in public of the leas 
doubtful character 1 for this been all my life the for 
wardest to censure the imprudence of others'? hav 
I defended my reputation in the face of the sun, i 
have it thus undermined in the dark I 

Mrs. R, Most women’s reputations are under 
mined in the dark. You see, child, how foolish it i 
to take so much care about what is so easily lost ; a 
least, 1 hope, you will l^^arn to take care of no one’ 
reputation hut your own. 

Jjudy It, It wants but little of the appointed hour 
sister, will you go with me 1 

Mrs. J{. Oh ! IH) ; two to ouc will not be fair.— 
If you had appointed him to have brought his secoii' 
indeed — 

Lady H. I see you an* incorrigible ; but I wil 
go lind my niece, or my brother, or sir Simon him. 
self. I will raise the world, and the dead, and tin 
devil, but 1 will Hud out the bottom of this atfair 

[ 

Mrs. R. Hugh! wliat a tenihle combustion i; 
puie virtue in ! Now will I coiivcy myself, if po.ssi. 
hie, into the closet, and bean humble spectator of tin 
battle. Well, a virtuous uife js a most precluu^ 
jewel : hut if all jewels were as easily counterfeited, 
he would he an egregious ass who would venture tt 
lay out his money in tliem. [ Rxit 

SCENE II. — Another room in Sin Simc»n’.? house.— 
Kilter Siu Simon, in iromen's clothes. 

Sir S. My evidence is posted, tlie colonel is in 
tlie closet, and can ov(*rhear all. Tlie time of aj). 
pointinent draws near, 1 am strangely pleased wiili 
my stratagem. If I can hut counterfeit my wife’s 
voice as well as I have her hand, I may defy him to 
discover me, for there* is not a glimpse of light. I 
am as much delight(d as any \oung whoremaster 
can he in expectatiDn of ineeling another man’s 
wife. Ami yet I am afraiil 1 shall not tiiseover my- 
self to be wliat 1 fear, neither ; ami if I should not I 
will liaiig myself incontimnlly. Oh! thou damned 
couch ! llioti art not ten years old, and yet what 
ciickohlom hast thou been vutm*ss of! J will he 
revenged on thee; for 1 will burn Ihee tins e\ei.ing 
in triumph, please Heaven! — Hush, hush! here he 
conies. [ J.irs on a cuuih. 

Kilter Mon PISH. 

Mon. ’rhis is the th ld of battle. If l kmnv any- 
thing of the captain, he will not be in Jia.sli; ; and if 
she comes here before him I think she will in»t 
have the impmleiice to ileny any favour to one w!i..> 
knows as much as I df>. It is as dark as hell! lei a 
prude alone for eoiiTriviug a propi*r ])|:i(_'e for an as- 
signation. Poor sir Simon — laith I thou hast jnore 
cause for thy jealousy than I imagined. 

Sir S. Ay, or than I iinagiiu'd eitlnT. I am over 
head and ears in it — I am t!ie arraiilest cuckold ia 
town. I.Lsn/t'. 

Mon. ’Sdeath ! l shall never be able to find this 
coucli out — suie it used to be somevvliere liere- 
abouts. It lias lieeii the seem; of my hajijMiiess too 
often for me to forget it. 

Sir S. Oh! it hast Oh! tliou damneil villain! 1 
w’isli thou could’st led torments, that I miglit be aii 
age in burning thee. [,lAar//.a 

Mon, Ha! I limir a door open — it is a woiiuiu a 
tread. I know the dear, dear trip of a soft loot. 

Enter Mi;s. Hai flhfi, loho falls into Monds. nr/ns. 

Mrs. It. In the name of goodness who .are 

Mon. An evil spirit, i lind you are to 

them in llu* dark, by your rerulim'ss in speaking 
'em. 
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3fr«. R. Ml*. Moiulishl 

Sir S. Here will be rare caterwauling. [Aside, 
Mlon. 'NVhat do you do herd 
Mrs. li. Trouble not yourself about that, I will 
not spoil your sport. 

Mon. But toll me, have you seen your sister 1 
Mn. li. Yes. 

Mon, Well, and howl 

Mrs. ft. Oh, she raves like a prinei'ss in a tra- 
IjtHly, and swears that some df^vil has contrived it. 
Mon, Then she persists in her iunoeemee t 
Mrs. It. Yes, and will after conviction — nay, 
even after execution. 

Mon. A very hardened criminal indeed! But pray 
wliat is your opinion of my success i 

Mrs. It. Oh! thou wicked seducer! it would be 
liard imhicd that I should think you not able to 
Kuccee<l, after such a one as you hav(* descriheil the 
captain to be, when you ])revailed n my innocent 
heart, and triumphed over what I i agined an im- 
pregnable fortress. 

Mon. Ainl was I really thy hrst seducer ? 

Mrs. ft. By heavens ! the only one that ever has 
yet injured my husband. 

Sir S. What do 9 hear ? 

Mon. Why do I not still enjoy that happiness 
singly ? What have I done to forfeit one grain of 
jour esteem ‘t 

Mrs. It. To your fresh game, sportsman; and 1 
wish you a good chace. 

J/on. Whither are you going? 

Mrs. It. Concern not yoursi if w •: your new 
istnjss will soon b<* witli y<.v.. [fJ.al. 

Sir S. This is better tlian my liopes! 'I'his is 
killing two birds with one stone. My brother will 
be rewarded for the pains he takes on my account — 
Ha! there's a light — 1 think 1 shall be secure be- 
hind the couch. 

f]nter li VUY U\i i i.i;u v'ith a candlr. 

Lady It, 1 think theie is some plot laid against 
me; the, wl Idle family an* run out of the house. 
Hut virtue will protect, her adluu’eiils. 11a! who’s 
that ? 

Mon. Be not startled, madam; it is one from 
whom )on ha^e nothing t(» fear. 

Lady It. I know not that, sir; T shall always 
think I have Just reason to fear one wim lurks pri- 
vately about ill dark conn rs. rersons v\ho have 
no ill design never sork hidiug-jilaees : luit, how- 
ever, \ou are the person I desiietl to meet. 

Mon. Tliat would make me happy indeed! 

Lody H. WMienco, sir, h:id you t lint letter which 
you this day gave my sister, and which was signed 
with my name ? 

Mon. 'J’lie letter, madam ? 

Lady 11. Yes, sir, the letter! with that odious as- 
signation which I iletest the apprehension of, M > 
vejmtatiou shall be cleared, and I will know the 
author of this infamous forgery, whatever be the 
cousequer. - . 

Mon. l?e mistress of yourself, madam, and be as- 
sured nothing in my power shall he ever left undone 
to vindicate your nqiiitalion or detect any calumny 
against it. The letter was dropped by the person to 
whom it was directed, droppi'd on purpose that I 
aliould take it up ; which I did, and delivered it to your 
sister. Indeed, I even then suspected it a forgery. 
I thought I knew my lady RafHer too well to fear 
her capable of placing her alfections unworthily. 
Lady It. And you know no iroret 
Mon. I do not, upon my honour. 
hady It. Well, sir, whatevm- care you shall take 
of my reputation, sir Simon shall thank you for it. 
Mon. Alas! madam, couKI 1 have any merit in 


Riieli a service, I should hope to have another re- 
waider than the very last person on whom 1 would 
confer an ohligution. 

J.ady It. How, sir? 

Mon. 1 ask pardon, madam; T know how tender 
the subject is to your ears ; yet I hope the excess of 
tenderness which 1 have for you will plead— 

Lady It. Tenderness for me? [Angrily.] 

Mon. For your reputation, madam. 

[,^>'46' looks pleased,] 

Lady It. ’J'liat, I think, 1 may suHer. 

Mtm. Fardon me, madam, if that tenderness 
wliieh 1 have for — your reputation, madam, wall not 
permit me to he easy while I see it lavished on a 
man so worthless, so ungrateful, so inseiivsible. ‘ 
And yet, madam, can even you, the best, the most 
reserved of wives, can you dmiy but that his jea- 
lousy is plain to you ami to tlie whole world? 
Could he show more had he married one of the wan- 
ton coquets wlio encourage every man who ad- 
dresses 'on, who are contiiiually throwing out 
their lures for men who do not ? Had he married 
one of these, nay, had he married a loinmon avowed 
prostifiitt 

Lady It, Hold, yon slioek me. 

Mon. And 1 shalP shock mjself. But the wounds 
must be laid open to he cured. 

Lady It. What can I do ? 

Mon. Hate him. 

Ijidy It. 'I'hat, I think, virtue will allow me to do. 

Mon. Justice commands you to do it : nay, more, 
it commands jou to re\enge — vou ought for example 
sake. Pardon me, nnidain, if the love I have for 
you — I should ratlwr .say if tlie Iriendsliip I have 
contracted for jour ^iI•tu(? — ennies me too far: but I 
v\ill inulertak'e to juove that it is not only merito- 
rious to fnllil his suspicions, but it would be criminal 
not to do it. Virtue require.s it ; tl)c‘ virtue \ou adore, 
\ou possess, requires it ; it is not you, it is your 
virtue he iuj\ires; that demands a justiHeatiou — that 
obliges you to — 

Lady It. To hate him, to despise him : that a vir- 
tuous woman may do. 

Mon. Oh! 1 admire, 1 adore a virtuous woman. 

iMdy li. Virt\ie. is her greatest jewel. 

Mon. Oh, ’tis a nice ami lender thing — it will not 
hear suspieion ; she wouhl be a poor creature iii- 
tleed win iild bt lu lu icctcd 

without revenge. 

Lady It. What can she do ? 

Mon. F.vervtbing : part with it. 

J.ady It, lia! 

Mon. Not from her heart — I hope you don’t 
think 1 mean that; but true virtue is no more con- 
cerned in punishing a husband than true mercy in 
punishing a criminal. 

Lady It. But 1 have the comfort to think he is 
sufticienlly punished in the tonnents of his own 
mind. Oli, 1 should be the most miserable creature 
alive if 1 could but even susp<‘et be had an easy mo- 
ment. jMr. 3Iondish, it wduhl be ridiculous to allect 
hiding from you, who are so intimate in the family, 
my knowletlge of his base, unjust suspicious; nor 
would I have you tliiuk me so poor-spirited a wretch 
nut to hate and clespisi* him for them. How unjust 
they are the whole world ean evidence, for no w o- 
inan upon earth could he more delicate in her con- 
duci. Therefore, for Heaven’s sake, assist me in the 
discovery of this letter. 

Mon. 1 eoulil not, l am sure, suspect voti of so 
indiscreet a passion, though your baud is excellently 
forged, • 

I^dy It. It nnist he by some one who hasseeu^: 
sure it could not be m\ sister ? 
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Mon, Was it not sir Simon himself! 

Lady R, Ha! it cannot be; he coulil not be such 
a villain. [j^ive liiin. 

Mon. If he were, I think you ought not to I'or- 
Lady li. Could 1 but xirove it — 

Mon, If I ijrove it for you, what shall he my 
reward t 

Ixidy R. The greatest — the consciousness of doing 
Mon, "W'hat good shall I do in discovering the 
crimiiiul, unless you will punish him! 

JAidy It. I null do all in iny power to punish 
him, and to rew'iird you. 

Mon. Your power is infinite, as is almost the 
happiness I now taste. O my fair injured creature, 
hadst thou been the lot of one who had truly known 
tlie value of virtue — \^Kissinij her hand. 

iMdy R. Let me go ; if you wouUl preserve rny 
good opijiion of you — -if you liave a regard for me, 
show it in immediately vindicating my reputation. 

Mon. I’ll find out sir Simon; if he be the forger, 

I shall get it out of him. One earnest more. 

her hand. 

Lady R. Away ! w’e sliall be overseen, and then 
I shall hale )ou for ever. [Lxcuni, j 

Sir S. Heaven be praised, they are parted this j 
time. I was afraid it w^ould ha^e eome to action. 
Why, if a husbatid had a hundred thousand eyes, he ' 
would have use for them all. A wife is a garrison 
without walls: while we are running to the defence 
if one quarter, she is taken at another. But what 
a rogue is this fellow, who not only utlempls to 
cuckold his friend, but has the impudence to insist | 
on it as a meritorious action ! Tiie dog would per- I 
suade her that virtue obliges her to it. Why, w'hat 1 
.a number of wa>s are tl>ere by which a man may j 
be made a cuckold ! One goes to work with his 
purse, and buys my wife ; a second brings his title — 
lie is a lord forsooth, and has a patent to cuckold 
all mankind. A third shows a garter, a fourth a 
riband, a fiftli a laced coat. One rascal has a smooth 
face, another a smooth tongue, uuotfier makes 
smooth verst s ; this sings, that dances ; one wheedles, 
nnotlier tlattcrs ; om; applies to her ambition, another 
to her avarice, aiiollier to iier vanity, another to 
her folly ; this tiekles her eyes, that her ears, another 
— in sliort, all her five senses and five tiiousaiid 
follies have their addressers. And tliat she may be 
safe on no side, here’s a rascal comes and applies 
himself to the very thing tliat should defend her, 
and trios to make a bawd of her very virtue, lie 
hns the impudence to tell her that she can’t be a 
wa)iuan of virtue witliout cuckolding her husband. 
— Hark ! I hear a noise ! — Tiie captain, i suppose, 
or somebody else after my wife. 

Enter Cavt. Si* auk. 

Sjmrk, I am sure Moiidish took up the letter, and 
it is now a full quarter of an hour after the time 
appointed.' I know iiim so well that I could lay a 
wager he is listening somewhere hereabouts. Ma- 
dam, madam! [Tread softly for Heaven’s sake. 

Sir S. That is the rascal’s voice — Is it you, captain 1 
Spark. Yes, ami I wish 1 may tn^ad surely too ; 
for it is us dark as hell. Where are you, madam i 
Sir S. Here sir, here on the couch. 

Spfirk. Quite punctual to the place of assignation, 

I find. Where the devil can Moudish be! [Aside.] 
There, madam, there ; I am safe now, I thank you. 

I don’t know, madam, how to thank you enough, 
for that kind note your ladyship was so good as to 
Sir S, Olard! sir. [semi me. 

S>park, I ass’irc you, madam, I think myself the 
happiest of miftikind. I arn, madam, upon rny ho- 
n#tir, So in my own opinion. Pray, madam, was 
not your ladyship at the last ridotto 1 


Sir S. No, sir. — I find he has had her ’till he Li 
weary oflier. [Aside, 

Spark, 1 think you are a great lover of countiy- 
daiicing. 

Sir S. Yes, I think it will do very w’ell, when one 
can have nothing else to entertain one. 

Spark. Very true, madam ; quadrille is very mucli 
before if, in my opinion. 

Sir S. You ami J have seen better entertain- 
ments tlian that before now. 

Spark. Oh, yes, yes, madam — I am very fond of 
the entertainments at the new house. 1 never go 
there for any tiling else. Pray, which is your lady- 
ship’s favourite 1 Most ladies are fond of Perseus 
and Andromeda.— What the devil is become of Mon- 
dish ? [Aside.] Bull think the operas are so far 
beyond all those things — Do you go to the drawiii''- 
room to-night, lady llafilcr ! [1 have <lonc. 

Sir S. 1 hope to pass my time better with you, as 
Spark. I should be proud to make one of a party 
at quadrille ; but, uj)on my honour, I am tlie most 
uufortuuute person in the world, for I am engaged. 
Sir S. Engaged I 

Sjmrk. 1 know what y(ju think now — If one 

does blit name an eugagemclPit, to be sure I 

protest, one would think lliere was but one sort of 
engagement, in the world — and I don’t tuow how it 
comes 10 my share to lie always suspected, 'fo be sure, 

I have Iiad some afiairs in my life ; that I don’t ilciiy ; 
tiial 1 believe every one knows -aiul llierefore 1 uin 
not obliged to deny — 

Sir S. But you was not obliged to confess it to sir 
Simon to-day. 

Spark. Yes, ha! ha! The mistake of a name 
had like to have occasioned some coiiliision; I am 
lieartily sorry for it, upon my word. 

Sir S, And was it not mu that you meant ! 

Spark. \ou are pleased to rally. You know it 
was impossible I should confess wlial never hapjjcncd. 
Sir S, Wliat, did nothing ever pass between us ! 
Spark. Eitluu- you liave a mind to be merry wilh 
your huinbh? servant, or I shall begin to suspect tliciu 
is soim? likeness of mine happit'r llian myself, lor 
your ladyship uud sister were both pleased to meii- 
tiou something about an auction ; and 1 never care 
to conlratlict a lady. Upon my soul, ('omplimeut.^ 
aside, 1 never hail the honour to see your face, till 
this afternoon ! [this al'leriiooii I 

Sir S. How, how ! did you never see rny wife, till 
Spark. Your wife! [what 1 say. 

Sir S. Lord! I’m delirious I think; 1 know not 
Spark. 1 hope y ou are not subject to fits : I shall 
be frightened out of iiiy senses. For Heaven’s sake 
let me call somebody — Lights! liglits there I liclp! 
help ! 

Sir S. Hush! consider my reputation. 

Spark. Vou hail better lose your reputati<)n fhaii 
your life. Lights! lights! help there! my bid/ 
fain Is. 

Sir S. What sliall I do! 

Spark. Will nobody hear! Help! help! 

Enter Monpisii and I.adv Kavvi.kii, with a li</hf, 
Imdy R. What’s the matter here ! 

Spark. For Heaven’s sake bring some liglits hit1icr» 
somebody! my poor lady llafiler is fallen into ht.. 
Mon. iMy lady llafiler ! 

Lady R. What can tliis mean ? , 

Spark. Ha ! bless me, madam, are you thcio 
then who the devil is this ! 

Mon. Sir Simon ! 

Spark. Why, there’s no masquerade to-night. 

Str S. It has happened just as I feared. ^ 

.some damned planet which attends all 

and will never let them be in the right. I* * 
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X»arfy /?• Monster! how have you the assurance 
to in my injured face t 
Mon. Death and hell ! I hope he did not over- 
hear what ])assed between me and his wife. [Aside. 
Sir S. AVhat injury have I done you, rny deart 
Lady Ji. Can you as^k itt Have you not laid a 
plot against my reputation t Have you not coun- 
terfeited my hand 1 Did you not write this letter! 
look at it. 

Sir S. No, my dear, no. 

Lady R> How came it sealed then with this seal, 
whicli was only in your possession 1 Oh, 1 have no 
name bad enough. 

Mon. Come, come, sir Simon, confess all; it is the 
only amends you cun make your lady. 

Sir S, Oh, sir, if you will endeavour to get it out 

of me, it will be in vain to deny 

Enter Col. Rm I'LKR. 

Col. Ay, indeed will it, for I will be evidence 
against you. Why, sure, you would not attcmipt to 
hold out any longer. If she forgives you, you have 
the most merciful as well as the most virtuous wife 
in the world. Come, come ; in the first place ask 
your wife's pardon for having over siispc^eted her ; 
for having counfcrfeited an assignation from her, 
and being^the occasion of the confusion which she is 
at present in. In the second place, ask this gen- 
tleman’s pardon for having ever suspected him. In 
the next j)lace 

Sir N. Hold, hold, brother! not so fast. I own 
myself in Uie wrong! and, sir, 1 ask your pardon — 
1 do with all my heart. fyour oUeiiec*. 

Spark. That is snificient : tliough 1 don’t know 
Sirs. And, my dear, 1 ask your pardon; lam 
convinced of your virtue, 1 am iiidetMl. 

Ladyli, Ihil what amends can you make me for 
your wicked jealousy { Do you think it is notljing 
for me, wlu) have ever uhliorred the very name, even 
the very Ihouglit of wautonness, to have had my 
name tradnee<l f What <l(‘vil could tempt you to 
write an assignation in my n.itne to this geutieman f 
Spark. Ha ! [wito writ to you, lia, ha 1 

Mon. Even so, faith ! Captain, tliis was the lady 
SjHt.rk. How, sir! 

(■ol. Nay, sir, d«in’t put on your angry face, good 
bi'Oilier soldier; i do not perceive your expectations 
have been at all disappointed, and my hrnther seemed 
as projjer to carry on the amour with you, as his 
wdfe; for in the method yon proceeded, youAVOuld 
Bcaree, ever have found out the diHercnee. 

Spark. 1 don’t understand — 

Mon. Nay, nay, no passion ; here is nothing but 
raillery, no harm meant. 

Spark. Is not there { Oh, 'Us very well if there 
is not. 

Col. Why, what a ridiculous figure do you make 
here — lia, ha, ha! Voii know I am to have my fill 
of laughing. Ila, ha, ha! 

Sirs. Nay', nay, I have more reason to laugh than 
you ; for if 1 am eonvineeil of my wife's virtue, 

1 thinh you may be eoiivinced 

Col. Of whal 1 (k)me. I’ll bring up my corps de 
rcscrcc, and put all your suspicions to iiigbt at onee. 
Come forth, my dear, come forth, and Avilh the 
hrightness of thy virtue dispel those clouds that 
would eclipse it. 

Enter Mrs. Raffi.er, 

I desire you would thro v yourself at this gentleman's 
feet, and give him a thousand thanks for the hand 
he has had in your at fair. 

Sir S. He would have had a hand in my affair, 
I thank him. Yes, 1 am damnably obliged to him, 
indeed. 

Col. Yes, sir, that you are — for he knew’ you w'cre 


listening, sir. And all that love whicli you over- 
heard him make to your wife, sir, was intended to 
convince you of her virtue, sir : it tvas a plot laid 
between my wife and him. Was it not, my dear. 
Mrs. R. Yes, indeed w’as it. 

Mon. Though 1 am afraid this lady will find somt 
difficulty to forgive me, I am obliged to OAvn the 
truth. 

Lady li. I can pardon anything Avhere the inten- 
tion was good ; though 1 confess 1 do not like such 
Jests. 

Col. Come, come, you shall like ’em, and pardon 
*cm too ; and you shall thank him for them. And, 
then, sir, you shall ask my pardon. 

Sir S. ForAvhat! 

Col. Why, for being the occasion of my wife*# 
imagining me as jealoiis-pated a fool as yourself: for 
you must know, sir, that she imagined that I was in 
the closet Avith the same design with which you dis- 
guised yourself in that pretty masquerade habit. 
PerhatiH, though, you did not guess that she kiiCAV 1 
Avas in the eloset all the time. 

Sir S. No, upon my Avord. 

Col. Oh! you did not! — But that she did happen 
to know, sir ; and so did this gentleman too. 
Mr. Mondisli, you are a Avag to put )our friend into 
a sweat : but it w as kindly meant, and I thank you 
for it Avith all my heart. 

Sir S, And so do I too, for Iniving given me 
warning to keep my Avife out of your elutehes. 

[Aside. 

Mon. Cenllemen, your humble servant, if I 
have seiTcd my friimds, th(‘ action carries its re^vard 
Avith it. [7b AIils. It. a.yn/e.J Excellent creature I 
I am HOW' more in love Avith your wit than 1 ever 
was with your beauty. 

Sir S. And are you really, brother, Avise enough 
to believe such a notable story as tliis ! and are you 
thoroughly convinced 1 

('ol. Why, are not you convinced ! 

Sir S, Yes, brother, I am, 

(.'ol. Oh I it is well. 

Sir S. That > oil are an arrant English cuckold, 
and our friend an arrant rascal! [Ast’e/e. 

Enter CiAYLOvii and Clauinda. 

Cay. Ybnjr servant, good people ! 
iMdy U. Oh ! niece, w here have you been, pray 1 
Cla. Nay, that I’U giAc you a twelveiminlh to 
guess. 

Lady R. Indeed, miss, it avoliUI have become you 
better to have told us before you Avent. 

Gay. The resolutioii was too sudden, madam ; Ave 
scarce knew ourselves till av(‘ put it in execution : 
hut your niece, madam, has been in A'cry good com- 
pany, for Ave have been at the opera. 

Lady R. You do Avell, madam, to make good use 
of your time ; for, jilease Heaven, yon shall go into 
the country next Aveek. [genllemun’s leave for, 

Cla. That, madam, yon and I both must ask this 
Gay. Upon my Avon), madam, I have the honour 
to he this lady’s protector, and shall take caiehence- 
foi’Avard she shall reipiirc no leave but her oAvn for 
any of her actions. To-morrow, madam, she has 
promised to make me tlie happiest of men, in call- 
ing her mine for ever, [no worse an end. 

Lady R. I am glad her indiscretion is come to 
Sir S. But moth inks, sir, as my niece is under my 
proteidion, you should have asked my consent. For 
noAV I do not knoAV whether I aaMII give it yon or 
no — I am sure I do not much care to have you in 
the family. [AAide. 

Uo/. Indeed, sir, hut you shalUgive it him, and 
80 ^^«ill your lady, and so shall my Avife, and ^ Avill 
I. Mr. Gaylovc, 1 think the family is riuch honoured 
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by yom- alliuiice. Adod ! the girl is happy in her 
choiee. [colonel. 

Oay. lam infinitely obliged to your good opinion, 

Mon* Be not dismayed ; this will only put back 
your alTair a little, you must only stand out the first 
game of the pool, that’s all. 

Col. Come, come, gentlemen and ladies, I hear 
the boll ring to supper; let us go all down stairs 
and be as merry as — as wit and good -hum our can 
make us. I can’t help saying my blood ran a little 
cold at one time, but I now defy np|>carances, and 
am convinced that jealousy is the fooiishest thing 
in the w’orld, and that it is not in the power of 
mankind to hurt me with iny wife. 

Sir S. That captain’s likeness stic ks still in my 
stomach : if I was sure there was nothing in that, I 
think I slioidd be a little easy ; but that is not to be 
!\o])ed. I am coiivinccal now that I am a cuckold, and 
slnll never find it out. 

Mon* Sir Simon, liere, shall bo the merriest of us 
all. Believe me, kniglit, if it be the last day of 
your jealousy, it is the first of your happiness. 

Yen husbands j»roNV from these examples «ise. 

View vour wives’ eomlact '•till \citli partial eyes. 

If yoju' iipiaious err, they hett t sliay 
la the jjixitl oolonel’s than sir Simon s way. 

At ease still .-h'eps the credulous h'fsliaiid's breast ; 

S’ ite of his wife, witluu himself he’s Ideas’d. 

The jealous their own miMM ies eveate. 

And make themselves the very thinj* they luite. 


KPILOOCK. 81’OKKN BY MllS. HKRXOtT. 

Thf play l)ein:» done, jieeording to onr laws, 

I come to plead with you tmv author’s cause. 

As for our smart gallants, I know they’ll gay. 

Damn him ! There’s one sad ehaiacter in’s pl»y. 
What ! on a couch, alone, and in the dark 1 
Ladies, there’s no sueh fellow as this Shark. 

What can he mean in such an ntje as tins is, 

W'hcn scarce a beau but keeps a brace of misses? 

They keep ! why, i^entlemen, perhaps, ’tis true, 

So do our sweet Italian siTiKeis too. 

Whfit ean one t'diik of all tlio beaux in town, 

When with the laities sueh gallants go do«u ? 

Til’ Italian dames, should this r’port grow common. 
Will surely pity us poor Ku^lish women. 

Dy the vast sums we pay them for their strains, 

They’ll tliink, perhaps, we don’t abound in brains. 

Itiit should they hear their sinjjeis turn gallants, 

Ileanx faith 1 they'll think brains not your only wauta. 

Now for the wits — but they so nice are grown, 

Freiieh njily with their palates will go down. 

Fr eiieh plays applause have, like French dishes, got. 
Duly beeause you understand tliem not. 

Happy old Hughiiid. in those glorious days, 

When good plain Knglish tood and sense ‘could please, 
When men were dress’d like men, nor eiirl’d their haU 
Instead of eharming. to out-charm the fair. 

They knew by niaiily means soft heaits to move. 

Nor ask’d an euniieh’s voiee to melt their nymph.s tolo\ 9 . 

L.adies, ’tis yours to reinstate that age ; * 

Do you nssi-t the ’atiie of the stage; 

Teach foreign mimies by a geuernu* scorn 
You’re not asham’d of bi-ing llritoiLs Iwirn. 

Make it to your eternal lumour known \ 

That men must bear your liowiis whenever shown, ) 
That they prefer all coiintries to their own. ) 
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Dbamv'Iis Phksoxt:. — Trnpir Fu^tidu (authors). Mh. 
RofiKKTs, Mr. Lacy; Sn>rru'rll ta criti'-). M't. MAiairN; 
several Players and Prompter -- Persons in tlie l'omed\ . 
J,>fd Plnrr, V»limel Vnnnbt^, ^ir U> nrif Fox C/iftre. Stjhirr 
Tnnkmd candidates). Mrs, Ciiaukk, M»’. Parr man. Mk.T.u- 
KAM, .Mr. Smith; Alni/n-, Mr. .Tonks; Aldermen, Voteis. : 
Afrg. .k/ayuifvs .Mas. Kokhion ; Miss Ain// mss, M*ss J. 
Jonhs; Miss SUfch, Ib/Koi-ss; .STVaut^, .Mob, &e. — 

Persons in the Tragedy : Quet’n Comi/mn Srnsf, .Mr**. Ki;k 
Qi/e^n fpni’rnnrt'. Mh. .Stuk.nsmam ; i^utvonnd (Piiesi lu im- 
Sun). .Mr. Roue RTS ; Law. .Ma. Yvjes; F/ti/^ic. Mr. -Ionks; 
Ghost of Trnijedtf, Mr. Pum-en ; Ghost <J FomrUf/. Mr. Jovk-.; 
Third Ghost, Mr. Wai.ms; tlarhqvio. Mr. Pei.i.EV ; ({ffker, 
Mr. Pio.t.kn; Messttuffr, Mr. Wam.is; Ihummrr. Mr. l.ow- 
tjkr : AttenduiiU on Ignorance ; Maids of Honour, &c. - 
SCENE. THE PLAY HOUSE. 

A.CT I. — SCENE I . — Enter .srr.cral PhiycvH. 

1 P^ai/* When does the rehearsal begin? 

2 Pltty. I HUi>j)ose we shall hardly rehearse the 
comedy this morning, for the author was arrested as 
he was going home from King's cofFee-house ; and, 
as I heartl it was fijr upwarti of four jiouikI, I sup- 
]) 08 e he will hardly get hail. 

1 7Voy, W^here’s the tragedy-author tlien? I have 
a long part in both, and it’s past ten o’cloi^k. 

Worn* P* Ay, T have a part in both too ; I wish 
any one else had Ihem, for they are not seven lengths 
DUt ^gether. 1 think it is very hard a woman of 
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my slaudiiig should liavi* a short part put upoti 
her. I suppose Mrs. .Merit will iiave all our 
eipal parts now, hut I am resolved I’ll :uhi rlisi? 
;igaiiist her. I’ll l(;t the town know lunv I ma 
itijnred. 

1 Play. Oh! itere comes our tragedy-poet. 

Enter F I ST IAN. 

I'list. Gentlemen, your servant ; larlie.s, joins. 
I shoidd have been lien* sooner, hut 1 liiive heeii 
oldiged, at their own requi'sts, to wait upon some 
half-do/en persons of the first quality with tickefs; 
upon n y soul I have been ehiil for putting oil’ i|iy 
play so long. I hope \oii an* all tjnite. perfed, 
the town will positively staj for it no Ioiumt. I 
think I may very widl put ujion the bills, At fee 
particular desire of several ladies of quality^ the 
night. 

Enter Tronipter. 

Promp. Mr. Fustian, we must defer tin* n hearsal 
of your trageily, for the gentleman wlio ph*)'* 
first gliost is not yet up ; and when lie is, he has gd 
such a churchyard-cough he will nut be hoard to t le 
middle of the pit. 

1 Play* I wush yon could cut the ghost out, sir, 
for I am terribly afraid he’ll be duumed if you deb 
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Fuse, Cut him out, sir! He is one of the most 
considerable persons in the play. 

Promp, Then, sir, you must jfive the part to 
somebody else ; for the person is so lame he can 
hardly walk the staj^e. 

Fust. Then he shall be carried, for no man m 
I'hii^laiid can act a ghost like him. Sir, he was born 
a giiost — he was made for the part — and the i)art 
writ for him. 

Promp. A Veil, sir, then we liopc you will gire us 
leave to rehearse the comedy lirst. 

Fust. Ay, ay, you may rehearse it first, if yon 
please, and act it first too. If it keeps mine back 
above three nights, I am mistaken. I don’t know 
what friends the author may have; but if ever such 
stuff, such damned, ineohenuit, senseless stuff, was 
ever brought on any stage — if the audience suffer it 
to go through three acta — Oh! he’s here. 

Ent(;r Trapwit. 

Dear Mr. Trapwit! your most In uiblc servant, sir; 
I read your comedy over last niglit, and a moat ex- 
cellent one it is : if it runs as long as it deserves you 
v/ill engross the whole season to yourself. 

Trap. Sir, I am glad it met with your approba- 
tion, as there is iK^maii whose taste and judgment I 
have a better opinion of. Hut pray, sir, why don't 
they proceed to tlie rehearsal of your tragedy ! 1 

assure you, sir, I had much difficulty to get hither so 
early. 

2 Phvj. Yea, faith, I believe you had. [Askk. 

Fast. Sir, your comedy is to be relu'arsed first. 

Tntp, Excuse me, sir, I know the deference due to 
tragedy better. 

Fast, Sir, 1 W’ould not have you tliink T give up 
flu* cauae of tragedy; but my ghost, hi'ing ill, sir, 
cannot get up without danger, and 1 wouhl not 
risk the life of my ghost on any aeoouut. 

'I'rnp. You are in the riglit ou*t, sir ; for a ghost 
is the soul of tragedy. 

Fast Ay, sir, I think it is not ami'-ta to remind 
people of thoae things wliieh they are iiuw-a*days 
‘oo apt to disbelieve ; besiih's, we have lately had an 
act against witeh(‘s, and I (hni’t (piestion but shortly 
we shall have one against gliosis. But come, Mr. 
'frapwit, as we are for this once to give the preee- 
denee to comedy, e’en let na begin. 

Trap. Ay, ay, wMth all my heart. Come, come, 
when-'s the gentleman w'ho speaks the prolocne t 
This prologue, Mr. Enstian, was given me by a 
friend, who does not care to own it till he tries 
whetlier it succeeds or no. 

Fntfir Player /b/’ the Frologae. 

Come, sir, make a very Idav how to the audience; 
anil show as much concern as possible in your looks. 

erii'ty lawyers, to ae<juiie apjilanse, 

'I'ry various arts lo a doulitlul eause ; 

Or. (IS a m ister in a.jiir. 

Willi various steps iiistriiets the ilauein;; prig » 

Or as a rtortor writes you dilTerent lulls; 

Or ,(s a qii ick preseriiies you dilVenMit pills; 
i)T as a 111 '■ r plavs nuu'e tunes than « 
as a baker bakes m re luead tli 
V)r as a tumbler tum’'les up and down ; ) 

So dm‘s onr autlior, rnmina;{in^ bis lu iiin, 
by various methods try to i‘iitertaiii ; 

Ib iui's a strau;fe i;roup o; ebaraeters belVire you. 

And shows you her * at once both VVhij; and Tory; 

Or crmii, an I eounUy party you may call ’em : 

Hut wit- (Hit fear aud favour he will maul ’em. 

To you. then, rui;,'hly saf;es of the pit — 

Trap. Oh ! dear sir, seem a little more affected, 
I beseech yon; advinuo lo the front of the stage, 
make a low bow, lay your h.uid upon your heart, 
fetch a d<>ep sigh, and pull out your handkerchief: 
To you, then, mighty sages of the pit — 


Prol. To yon, then, mighty sages of the pit. 

Our author humbly does his cause submit, 
lie tries to please— oh I take it not amiss ; 

And though it should be null, oh ! do not hiss; 

Laugh, if you can— if you cannot laugh, weep: 

When you can wake no longer— tall asleep. 

Trap. Very w'cll! very well, sir! You have af- 
fected me, I am sure. [them. 

Fmt. And so he will the audience, Pll answer for 

Trap. Oh, sir, you’re too good-natured; but, sir, 
I do assure you I had writ a much better prologue 
of my own; but, as this came gratis, have reserved 
It for my next play — a prologue saved is a prologue 
got, brother T'ustian. But come, where are your 
actors? Is Mr. Mayor and the Aldermen at the 
table? 

Promp. Yes, sir, but they want wine, and we can 
get none from the quaker’s cellar without ready 
money. 

Trap. Bat him ! can't he trust till the third night? 
Here, take sixpence, and fetch two pots of porter, 
put it into bottles, and it will do for wine well 
enough. 

Fast. Ay, faith, and the wine will be as good as 
the wit, I’ll answer for it. \ Aside. 

Trap. Mr. Fustian you’ll observe 1 do not begin 
this play, like inosit of our modem comedies, with 
three or four gentlemen who are brought on only to 
talk wit ; for, to tell you the truth, sir, I have very 
little, if any, wit in this play. No, sir, this is a play 
consisting of humour, nature, and simplicity. It is 
written, air, in the exact and true spirit of MoliM^ ; 
and this I will say for it, that, except about a dozen, 
or a score, or so, thi re is not one impure joke in it. 
But come, clear the stage, and draw the back scene : 
Mr. Fustian, if you please to sit down by me. 

Mayor and Aldermen discovered. 

Fast. Pray, sir, who are these cluiracters? 

Trap, Sir, they are Mr. Mayor of the town and 
his brethren, consulting about the election. 

Fust Are they all of a side, sir 1 

Trap. Yes, sir, as yet ; for you must know, sir, 
that all till! men in this borough are very sensible 
people, and have no party principles for which they 
cannot give a good reason; Mr. Mayor, you begin 
the play. 

May. Gentlemen, T have summoned you together 
to consider of proper representatives for tliis borough : 
yon kiunv the candidates on the court side are my' 
lord Place ami colonel Promise ; the country candi- 
dates arc sir Henry Fox-chucc ami squire Tankard ; 
all worthy gentleinen, and I Avish Avith all my heart 
Ave could choose them all four, 

1 AM. But since Ave cannot, Mr. .AlayoV, I think 
we should sltUid by our neighbours ; gentlemen 
whose honesty avc are witnesses of, and Avhose estates 
ill our oAvii neighbourhood render them not liable to 
be bribed. 

Fust. This gentleman, Mr. 'frapwit, does not seem 
so unbiassed in his principles as you represented him. 

Trap, Pugli, sir! yon must liave one fool in a 
play ; beside, I only Avrit him to sot olf the rest. 

May, Mr. Alderman, you have a uarroAV way of 
thinking; honesty is not eontined to a country; a 
man that lives an hundred miles off may be as honest 
as him Avho lives but three. 

Ail. Ay, ay, ay, ay. \Shakiay iheir heads. 

May. Besides, gentlemen, are wo not more obliged 
to a foreigner for the favours lie does us than to one 
of our own neiglibonrs avIio lias obligations to ns ? 
I believe, gentlemen, there is not one of us wlio 
does not eat and drink with sir Harry at least fAventy 
times ill a lAA'clvemonth ; iioav, for jiy part, I never 
saAV or heard of either my lord or the colonel till 
within tins fortnight ; and ycl they are as oblijjliig, 
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and c\vi\, and familmv, as if we had been born and 
bred together. 

1 Aid, Nay, they are Tcry civil, well-bred men* 
that is the truth ou*t ; but won’t they bring a stand- 
ing army upon us 1 

May. jNIr. Alderman, you are deceived ; the coun- 
try party will bring a standing army upon us; 
whereas, if we choose rny lord and the colonel, wo 
shan’t have a soldier in ♦own. Ilut, mum 1 here are 
my lord and the colonel. 

Enter Lord Placb and CoL. Promise. 

Place. Gentlemen, your most humble servant ; I 
have brought the colonel to take a morning’s whet 
with you. 

May. Your lordship and the colonel do us great 
honour ; pray, my lord, be pleased to sit down ; pray, 
colonel, be pleased to sit. JMore wine here. 

Fv&t. I wish, 1Mr. Trapwit, your actors tlon’t get 
drunk in the fiist act. 

Trajj. Dear sir, don't interriij)t the rehearsal. 

Plane. Genth’meii, prosperity to the corporation! 

Fust. t?ir, I am a well-wislicr to the corporation, 
and, if you please, will pleilge his lordship ; — success 
to your comedy, Mr. Trapwit. [Drinks. 

Trap. Give mo a glass — sir, here’s to your tragedy. 
Now, ijray, no more interrujitiou ; for this scene is 
one continual joke, and if you open your lips in it 
you will break the thread of the jest. 

May. My lord, we arc sensible of your great 
power to serve this corporation, and we do notdoubt 
but wo shall feel the etfect oii’t. 

Place. GeiUlemen, y<.m may dcporul on me ; I shall 
do all in my power. I shall do you some services 
whicli are imt proper at present to mention to you; 
ill the mean time, Mr. Mayor, give me leave to 
8(juot*ze you by the hand, in assurance of my sin- 
cerity. 

Trap. You, ^fr., th.at act my lord, bribe a little 
more openly, if )ou please, or the audience will lose 
that joke, and it is one of the; str(jngest in my whole 
play. [table. 

Place. Sir, I cannot possibly do it better at the 

Trap. Then get all np, ami come forward to the 
front of tlie stage. Now', yon gentlemen that act 
the mayor and aldermen, range yoursehes In a line; 
and you, my lord and the colomd, come to one end 
and bribe aw.ay w'ith right and left. 

Fust. Is this wit, Mr. Trapwit 1 

Trap. Yes, sir, it is w it ; and such wit as will 
run all over the kingdom. 

Fust. But, methiuks, colonel Promise, as you call 
him, is bdt ill-named ; for he is a man of very few 
words. 

Trap. You’ll be of another ojiinion before the 
play is over; at jiresent his Imnds are too full of 
business; and yon may reinernber, sir, J before told 
you this is none, of your plays wherein murli is said 
and nothing done. Gentlemen, are you all bribed I 

Omn. Yes, sir. 

Trap. Then, my lonl and the colonel, you must 
go oil’,, anti make room for the other camlitlates to 
come on ami bribe too. [ F.jreimt Pr,,\rE and Pi.*o>fisr*. 

Fust. In there no/bing but bribery in this jd:ty of 
ytun-s, Mr. I’rapwit / 

Trap. Sir, this play is an exact representation of 
nature; I hope the audience will dale the time of 
action before the bill of bribery and corruption took 
place ; and then I believe it may go down ; but now, 
Mr. Fustian, 1 shall show you the art of a W'riter, 
which’^is, to diversify his matter, and do the same 
thing several w%>s. Vtni must know, sir, I disfin- 
gtii^li brihnry into two kinds, the direct am! the 
iJidfrcci: ihe first you ha\e seen already, and now, 


sir, I shall give you a small specimen of the othcx 
Prompter, cull air Harry and the siiuire. But, geiu 
tlemen, what are you doing t How often shall I 
tell you that the moment tlie candidates are gone out 
ymu are to retire to the table, and drink ami look 
wise; you, Mr. Mayor, ought to look very wise. 

Fust. You’ll take care he shall talk foolisli enough. 
I warrant you. [A side. 

May. Come, here’s a round to my lord and the 
colonel’s health ; a Place and a Promise, I say ; they 
may talk of the pride of courtiers, but I am sun? I 
never had a civiller squeeze by the hand in my life. 

Trap. Ay, you have! scjueezed that out prelty well ; 
but show the gold at tliese words, sir, if you ])leasc. 

May. I have none. 

Trap. Pray, Mr. Prompter, take care to get sonio 
counters against it is acted. 

Fmt. lla, ha, ha! upon iny word the courlieis 
have topped their part ; the actor has outdniif Hj,- 
author; this hrihingwith an empty Jjand is quite in 
the character of a courtier. 

Trap. Come, enter sir Harry and the sqiiiie. 
Where are tliey? 

I Play. Sir, Mr. Souudwell has been reguluily 
summoned, hut Ik* has refused toilet tlie part. 

Trap. Hus he been writ to f 

1 Play. Yes, sir, and hello’s Ills uiiswer. 

Trap. J..et both the letters he proilneed before tlie 
audience. Pray, .Mr. Prom[»ler, who shall we hiue 
to aet the part i 

I Play. Sir, I like the part so W'oll tliat I hiuo 
.studh'd it in the liojie of some time phtj iog it. 

Trap. You are an eweeding pietty )uung fellnw, 
and I am very glad of the (*xeh:mge. 

Sir If, Halloo, liark ibruarils; hark, honest Xetlj 
good-morrow to you; how dost, master .M aior ! W liat, 
yon are driving it uliout merrily this inomiM^r/ 
Come, eoine, sit down; the sejuire amt I will Uikca 
pot with you. Come, ^Ir. Alayor, liere’s — 
and ])ro|»erly and no excise. 

May. Sir Harry, }o\ir IkmUIi. [ Irink no excl'^et 

Sir IT. M hat, won’t yon pledge me t Won't yai 

May. I <lon’t love parly healths, sir Harry, 

^MlAld. \o, no ; no |)arTy healths, no parly lioallli'i. 

Sir li. Say ye so, gentlemen ? J begin to smeki* 
you; your jmlses have ht'cn felt 1 j»ereei\e: ainl 
will y<»n be bribed to sell yonr coiintry ! W hen* ile 
you think these courtiers get th.e money they hril)(' 
you with, but from yon yourselves ? Do yon thick 
a man wlio will give a brilu* won’t take one ? If 
you would be served faitbfnlly, ytui must choose 
faithfully, and give your vole im no eonsidiT.ition 
hut merit ; for my part, 1 would as soon suborn an 
evidence at an assize as a vote at an election. 

May, I do believe you, sir Ifarry. 

Sir If. Mr. Mayor, 1 Impe yon rceeived tliosc 
three bucks I sent yon, and that tlu'V w ere good. 

May. Sir Harry, I thank yon for them; but ’lis 
so long sinee I cat them tliat I have forgot the la'^tc. 

Sir II. We’ll try to revive it — I’ll older you tlii(<’ 
mon* to-morniw morning. 

May, Von will surfeit ns with venison : yon will in- 
deed ; fur il is a flr\ meat, sir Harry, a \ery diyini af- 

S/r II. We’il find a way to moisten if, I’ll 
you, if there he any wine in l(»wn. Mr. .Miliiin^ni 
Sfil<-li, your oill is too reasonable ; yon certainly nni^'t 
lose by it : send me in half a do/.i'ii more greatcoats 
])ray ; my servants an; the dirli(’st dogs! 31i. 
Damask, I believe you are afraid to trust 
those few yards of silk yon sent my wile; she likr’^ 
the jiatlcrii so extremely she is resolv«*d to bang Inf 
rooms with it ; pray let me have a bundled yards oi 
it ; I shall want more of you. Mr. Timber, iimlyo^i 
Mr. Iron, J sbull get into }( ur books too. 
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jFVj?^. Would not that gcttinjy into books have 
been more in the character of the courtier, Mr. Trup- 
witl 

Trap, Go on, go on, sir. 

Sir II* That gentleman interrupts one so. — Oh, 
now I remember — Mr. Timber, and you Mr. Iron, 
1 shall get into your books too ; thougli if 1 do, 1 
assure you I won’t continue in them long. 

Trap* Now, sir, would it have been more in the 
character of a courtier I Hut you are like all our 
modern critics, w’ho damn a man before they have 
heard a man out ; when, if they would but stay till 
tlie joke came — 

Fust* They would stay to hear your last words, I 
believe. \^Aside* 

Sir II* For you must know, genthumni, that I 
intend to pull down my old house, and build a new 
one. ' 

'Trap. Fray, gentlemen, observe all to start at the 
word house. Sir Harry, that last speech again, pray. 

Sir II. For you, &c. Mr. Mayor, 1 must have 

all my bricks of you. 

May. And do you intend to rebuild your house, 
sir Harryl 

Sir II* Posit i\^ly. 

May. Wenth'men, methinks sir Harry’s toast 
stands still ; will nobody drink liberty and property, 
and no excise 1 [ T/icy nil drink and huzza. 

Sir II. Give me thy hand, mayor; T hate bribery 
and corruption: if this corporation will not suller 
itself to be bribed, there shall not be a poor man 
in it. 

May. And he that will deserves to be poor; for 
my i)art, the world should not bribe me to vole 
against my conseie?»o(‘. 

Trap. Do yon take that joke, sir? 

Fust. No, faith, sir. 

Trtip. M'hy, how (’an a man vote against his con- 
scieiiee who has no eouscieiice at. all i 

1 Aid. Come, geutleiiKm, here’s a Fox-chase and 
a T'ankard ! 

Onines. A Fox-ebasr* and a Tankard ! huzza! 

Si)' 11. (’orm*, let’s have one turn in the inarkel- 
pl ifi’, and then we’ll to dinuer. 

May. Let’s till the air wdth our rej)eate(l cries 
Of liberty, and properly, and no excise. 

r Exeunt Mayor and Aldermen. 
Trap. How do you like that couplet, sir? 

Fust. Oh! very tine, sir! 

Trap. This is the end of the first net, sir. 

Fust. 1 cannot but observe, Mr. Trapwit, how 
uicfdy you have opposed scjiiin; Tankard to colonel 
IVoinIse ; neither of wlioiii have yet uttered one 
syllable, 

'/'rap. MTiy you would not have every man a 
speaker, would yo'vL? One of a side is siitficient ; 
and l('t me tell you, sir, one is full enough to utter 
all that the party has to say tor itself. 

Fust. Metluuks, sir, you should let the audience 
know they can speak, if it were hut an ay or a no. 

'Trap. Sir, the audience must know that already ; 
for if lliey could not say ay and 710, they would not 
h(^ qualified for caiiJidales. 

Fust. Oh ! your liumble .-crvaiit, I am answered ; 
but pray, sir, what is tin* action of lliis play 1 
'Trap. T'lui action, sir? 

Fust. Yes sir, the fable, the design? 

'Trap. Oh ! you ask who is to be married t "’lYliy, 
sir, I have a marriage ; I hope you think 1 under- 
stand the laws of coimMiy bet.er than to write with- 
out. marrying someiaxly. 

Fust. But IS that, the main design tewhieh overy- 
I^up. Yes, sir. [thing conduces ? 

F**st* Faith, sir, I can’t for the soul of mo s(m 


how what has hitherto passed can conduce at all to 
that end. 

'Trap. You can’t? indeed, I believe you can’t; 
for that is the whole plot of my play : and do you 
think I am like your shallow writers of comedy, 
who publish the bans of marriage between all the 
couples in their play in the first act? No, si/, I 
defy you to guess my couple till the thing is done, 
slap all at once ; and that too by an incident arising 
from the main business of the play, and to which 
everything conduces. 

Fust. That will, iudoed, surprise me. 

'Trap. Sir, you are not tin* first man my writ- 
ings have 8iirj)rised. Brt what’s become of all 
our players f — Here, who begins the second act? — 
Prompter ! 

' F7der 1 st Player. 

1 Play. Sir, the j)rompter and most of the players 
are drinking tea in the green-room. 

'Trap. Mr. Fustian, shall vv(5 drink a dish of tea 
with tlicm ? Come, sir, as you have a part in my 
play, you shall drink a dish Avith us. 

1 Play. Sir, I dare not go into the green-room ; 
my salary is not high enough : I shall be forfeited 
if I go in there. 

'Trap. Pshaw !*come along ; your sister has merit 
enough for herself and you too : if they forfeit you, 
Pll warrant she’ll take it off again. 

ACT II. — SCKXF 1 . — Ihiter Trapwit, Fustian, 

Prompter, Lord Plack, ]Mrs, and Miss Mayoress. 

'Tivp. 1 am afraid, Mr. Fustian, you have hitherto 
suspected that 1 was a dabbler in low comedy ; now, 
sir, you shall see some; scones of politeness and fine 
coiiNersation among tlie ladies. Come, my lord, 
come, begin. [this laee cost a-yard? 

P/axe. Pray, Mrs. Mayoress, what do you think 

Fust. A very pretty beginiuiig of polite conver- 
sation, truly. 

'T7'ap. Sir, in this play I keep exactly up to na- 
ture, nor is tliere anything saitl in this scene, tliat I 
have not heard come out of the mouths of the linest 
peoj)l(r of the age. Sir, tliis scene has cost me tea 
shillings in cliair-hire, to keep tlu.^ best company, a? 
it is calliul. I than ten pounds a-yard. 

Mrs. M. Indeed, my lord, I cannot guess it at less 

Place. Pray, madam, was you at the last ridottol 

Fust. Kidotto ! the devil! a country mayoress 
at a ridotto ! Sure, that is out of character, Mr. 
Trapwit ! 

Trap. Sir, a conversation of this nature cannot 
be earned on without these helps ; besides, sir, this 
country mayoress, as you call her, may be allowed 
to know something of the tow n ; for yon must kiioAV, 
sir, that she hasheim w oman to a woman of quality. 

Fust. 1 am glad to hear tliat. 

Jl/r.'S. M. Oh, my lord ! mention not those d(‘ar 
ridottos to me, who have been contiiied these twelve 
long months in (lie c«>uiitry; where w’e have no en- 
tertainment but a set of Jiideous strolling ])!ayers ; 
nor liavo 1 seen any one human creature till your 
lordshi]) came to town. .H(*:i \ eii ?!eud us a confro- 
verted election ! then I shall go to lliat dear delight- 
ful place once more. 

Miss M. Yes, mamma, and then we shall see Fan- 
belly, the strange man-woman that they say is with 
child; and the line pictures of Merlin’s eaAe at the 
playhouses ; and the rope-dancing and tlu^ tumbling. 

Fust. By miss’s taste I believe she has been bred 
up tinder a Avornan of quality too. 

Place. I cannot but Avilh plensiijfe observe, madam^ 
the polite taste miss shows in her choice of enter- 
t.iinmeiits ; 1 dare SAveur she will be much nnmired 
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in the beau monde^ and I don’t question but will be 
noon taken into keepinj^ by some man ot* quality. 

Miss \L Keejiing, my lord I 

Place. Ay, that surprise looks well cnouirh in one 
80 young, that does not know the world ; but, miss, 
every one now kc'eps and is kept ; there are no sutdi 
things as marriages now a-days, uiil(!sa merely 
Smithfield contracts, and that i‘or the support of 
families ; but then the husband and Avife both take 
into keeping within a fortnight. 

Mrs. M. My lord, I would have iny girl act like 
other young ladies ; but slie does not know any 
men of quality Avho shall introduce her to ’em ! 

Place. That, madam, must he your ]uirt ; you 
must take a house and see eotnpiiiiy ; in a little 
Avhile you may keep an assembly, and ]ih»y at eards 
as liigh as you can; and almost all tlie money that 
is won must ho put into the box, wliieh you must 
call jowyiny for the cards; though it i.s iiidec*! paying 
for your candles, your crlothes, your lodgings, ami, 
ill short, everything you have. I know some per- 
sons who make a very considerable liguro in town, 
'vhose whole estate lies in tlieir card-box. 

Mrs. M. And have I been so long contented to he 
he wife of a poor country tradesman, when 1 might 
have had all this hapjiiness't ♦ 

Fast. How comes this lady, Mr. Trapwit, consi- 
dering lier education, to be so ignorant of all these 
things 1 

Trap. ’Gad, that’s true ; I had forgot her educa- 
tion, faith, when 1 Avrit that speech ; it’s a fault I 
sometimes f;U into — a man ought to have the me- 
mory of a d'jvil to remember every little thing; hut 
come, go on, go on — I’ll alter it by and by. 

Place. Indeed, madam, it is a miserable state of 
life ; I hope Ave shall have no such p(?opIe as trnd(*s- 
meu shortly ; I can’t see any use they are of: if 1 
am chose. I’ll bring in a hill to extirpate all trade 
out. of the nation. 

Mrs. M. Yes, my lord, tliat Avould do very well 
amongst people of quality Avho don’t Avant money. 

Fust. Again! Sure Mrs. Mayon'ss kiioAvs very 
little of people of quality, considering she has lived 
amongst them. 

Trap, Lord, sir, you are so troublesome. Then 
she has not lived amongst peojile of quality, she has 
lived Avhere I please.* ; but suppose Ave slumld sup- 
pose she had been Avomaii to a lady of ipiality, may 
Ave not also suppose she Avas turned away in a fort- 
night, and then what could she knoAv, sir I Go 
on, go on. 

Place. Alack-a-day, madam, when I mention 
trade, I only mean low, dull, mechanic trade, such 
:is the canaille practise ; there are several trades re- 
put able enough, AA'hieh peojile of fashion may prac- 
tise ; such as gaming, intriguing, voting, and run- 
ning in debt. 

Trap. Come, enter a servant, and Avhisper my 
lord. [Enter a Servant.] Fray, sir, mind yonr cue 
»)i’ »*ntrance. [Exit Servant. 

Place. Ladies, a particular allaiv obliges me to 
lose so good company. I am your most obedient ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

Mrs. M. He is a prodigious fine gentleman. 

Miss M. Hut must I go into keeping, niauiinat 

Mrs. M. Child, you must do Avhat’s in fashion. 

Miss M. Hut I have lieard that’s a naughty tiling. 

Mrs. M. That can't be if your betters do it: peojile 
nre pimisbed for doing naughty things, but peojile 
of quality are never punished; therefore they ntwer 
do any naughty things. | racter. 

Fast. An admilj^b'e syllogism, and quite in cha- 

Trajp, I'slniAV, dear sir! don’t trouble me Avilh eha- 
ructer^, it’s a good thing; and if it’s a good thing. 


what signifies Avho says itt — Come, enter the may Dr 
drunk. 

Enter Mayor. 

May, Liberty and property, and no excise, Avife. 
M^s. M. All ! filthy beast, come not near me. 
May. Hut I Avill though; I am for liberty and 
property ; I’ll vote for no courtiers, wife. 

Mrs, M. Indeed, hut you shall, sir. 

Muss M. I hope you Avon’t vote for a nasty stink- 
ing i’ory, papa. 

May, What a pox! are you for the courtiers too? 
Miss M. Y'es, 1 hope I am a friend to my country ; 
I am not for bringing in the pope. 

May. No, nor I an’l far a standing army. 

Mrs. M. But I am for a standing army, sir ; 
a standing army is a good thing: you pretend to lx? 
afraid of yonr liberties and yopr properties — you 
are afraid of your Avives and daughters : 1 love to 
see soldiers in the toAvii ; and you may say Avhut 
you Avill, I know tin* toAvn loses nothing by ’em. 
May. 'fhe Avouien don’t, 1 believe. 

Mrs. M. And I’ll have you knoAV, tlie Avomen's 
wants shall he considered, as well as yours. 1 think 
my lonl jiiid the colonel do you too much honour 
in offering to represent such a set dS cloAvnish, dirty, 
beggarly animals — Ah ! 1 Avish Ave Avome^ Avere to 
choose. [then, indeed. 

May. Ay, Ave should haA^e a fine set of members 
Mrs. M. Y'es, sir, you Avoubl have none butpn-tty 
gentlemen — (here, should not he one man in the 
house of commons Avithout a laced cotit. 

Miss M. O la! Avhnt a delicate, tine, charming 
sight that Avould b(* ! Well, I like a laced coal ; and 
if ever 1 am taken into keeping, it shall be by a 
man in a laced coat. fy<ni say ? 

May. What’s that yon sny, minx? AVbat’s that 
Mrs. M. What’s that to you, sir? [daugliter I 
May. Why, madam, must not 1 s])eak to my oavii 
Mrs. M. Yi>n have the greater obligation to me, 
sir, if she is : I am sure, if 1 had thought you \\»)uM 
haA'e endeavoured to ruin your family, I Avould have 
seen you hanged before you should haAO had any 
May. I ruin my family ! [by itn*. 

Mrs. M. Yes, I haAe been making your fortune 
for you with my lord ; 1 have got a plaee fur you, 
but you Avon't, acci‘pt on’t. 

Miss. M. Y'oii shall accept on’I. 

Mrs. M. Y'ou shall vote for my lord ami the colt)ucl. 
Miss. M. They are the finest men — 

Mrs. M. 'I’lie prettiest men — 

Miss. M. The sAVeetest men — 

Mrs. M. And yon shall vote for them. 

May. I Avon’t he bribed. 

Mrs. M. A jilaeo is no bribe — ask the parson et 
the parisli if a place is a bribe. 

What is the place? 

Mrs. M. I don’t kiioAV Avhat die place is, imr 
iny lord does not knoAV Avhat it is, but it is a great 
swingeing place. 

May. I Avill have, tlie place first. I Avon’t take a 
bribe, 1 AA ill liave file jilace first; liberty and pro' 
perty! I’ll have the place first. [Extt. 

Mrs. M. Come, my <lear, folloAV me; I’ll arc 
Avhetlier he shall vote according to his conscience or 
mine. 

ril teach mankind, Avhile iiolicy they boast. 

They hear the name of poAver, we rule the roast. 
Trap. There ends act the second. [Exeunt iNIrs* 
and Miss Mayoress.] Mr. Fustian, 1 inculcate a 
jiarticular moral at the end of every act; and there- 
fore, might have put a ])artieuhir motto before every 
one, as the author of Caesar in Kirypt has done: 
thus, sir, my first art sweetly sings, Bribe all, hriLe 
all; and the second gi'es you to understand that we 
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are aU under petticoat-government ; and my thinl 
will — but you shall see. Knter my lord Place, co- 
lonel Promise, and several voters.^^y lord, you 
begin tlu; tliird act. 

Enter Ln. PLAtn., Col. Promise, V oters. 

place. Cjcnllcmen, be assured I u ill lake care of 
you all ; you shall all he provided for as fast as pos- 
sible ; the customs and the excise allbrd a groat 
number of places. ;.tt court 1 

1 Voter, Could not your lordship provide for me 
place. Nothing easier : wind sort of a place would 
you likel 

1 Voter. Is not there a sort of einployinent, sir, 
called — beef-eating t — If your lordship please to 
make me a beef- eater, — 1 Nvould have a place iitlcd 
for my cai)acity. 

Phwe. Sir, 1 will he sure to rcunemher you, 

2 Voter. My lord, I should like a place at court 

too ; I don’t much care wliat it is, provided 1 wear 
line clothes, and have something to do in the kitchen 
or the cellar; 1 ow’ii I should like tlie cellar, for I 
am a devilish lov(.‘r of sack. [laurcat. 

Place. Sack, say you 1 Odso, you shall be poet- 
2 Voter. Poet ! no, my lortl, I am no poet, I can't 
make verses. • [make odes. 

Place. No matter for tliut, — you’ll be able to 

2 \'olcr. Odes, my lord! what are Ihose? 

Place. Paith, sir, I can’t t<‘ll well what they are; 

but I know you may be qualified for the place with- 
out being a poet. 

Trap. Now, my lord, do you file off, and talk 
apart with your peoph* ; ami let the colonel advance. 

Fmt. Ay, failli, I think it is Jiigh fiino for the 
colonel to be heard. 

Prom, Depend upon it, sir; I’ll serve you. 

Fust. Upoji my word the colonel begins \ery well ; 
but has not licit bf!/‘n said already ? 

Trap. Ay, and if I was t<i bring an hundred 
courtiers into niy play, they should uU say it — none 
of them do it. 

H Voter. An’t plisase your honour, I have read 
ill a book called Fog’s .Journal that )our honour’s 
men arc to be made of ivax ; now, sir, I have served 
my time to a wax work-mukor, and desire to make 
yo»ir honour’s regiment. 

l^roni. Sir, you may depend on me. 

3 Voter. Are your otiieers to be made of wax 
loo, sir '? because I would prepare a tiner surt for them. 

Prorn, No, none but tlic idiapluin. 
o Voter. O ! I have a most didicate piece of black 
wax for him. 

Trap. \ou see, sir the colonel can speak when 
military affairs are on the carpet. Hifiierto, Mr. 
Fustian, the play has gone on in great tranquillity ; 
now you shall see a scene of a more turbulent na- 
ture. Come, enter the mob of both sides, and cudgel 
one another off the stage. Colonel, as your busines: 
is not to fight at pn'sent, I beg you would go olF 
before the battle comes on ; you ami your brother 
-aiididate come into the middle of llr stage; you 
voters range yourselves under your several leaders. 
^ The mod attempt to break in.] Pray, gentlemen, 
keep hack ; mind, the colonel’s going off is the cue 
for tlic battle to enter. Now, iny lord, and the colo- 
uel, you are at the head of your parties — hut hold, 
bold, hold ! you beef-eater, go you beJiind my lord, 
if you please ; and yon soldier-maker, come you 
behind the colonel : now, gentlemen, speak. 

Place, ami Prom. Gentlemen, Ave’ll serve yon. 
\My lord and the. colonel Jlle off at different doorSy 
^ the parties following , 

Fntcr mob on. each side of the siapCy crying out promis- 
cuuushjy Down with tiie Hump! No courtiers ! No 
Jacobites! Down with the pope! No excise! A 


Place and a Promise ! A Foxchasc and a Tankard ! 
At last they fall together by the earsy and cudgel om 
another off the stage. 

Enter Sin H.utiiy, SguiiiK Tankard, atid Mayor. 
air 11. Bravely done, iny b done ; 

fttitli, our party lias got the day. 

May. Ay, sir Harry, at dry blows we always 
come off well ; if we could but disband the army, I 
warrant we carried all our points. But faitli, sir, I 
have fought a hard battle on your account ; the 
other side have secured my wife ; my lord has pro- 
mised her a place, but I am not to be gulled in that 
manner : I may be taken like a fish in the water, 
by a bait ; but not like the dog in the water, by a 
shadow. [your country. 

Sir 11. I know you are an honest man, and love 
May. Faitli, that I do, sir Harry, as well as any 
man ; if my country w ill but let me live by it, that’s 
all I desire. [very smldenly. 

Fust. ]Slr. Mayor seems to have got himself sober 
Tra2). Yes, so would you too, 1 believe, if you 
had been scohled at by your wife as long as he has ; 
but if you think that is not reason enough, he may 
be drunk still, for any reason I see to the contrary : 
pray, sir, act this scene as if you wars drunk. 

Fust. Nay, 1 ipust confess, I fliink it quite out 
of character the mayor to be once sober during the 
whole election. 

Tank, [drunk.] A man that won’t get drunk for 
his country is a rascal. 

May. So he is, noble squire ; there’s no honesty 
in a man that won’t be drunk — A man that won’t 
drink is an enemy to the trade of tin; nation. 

Sir H. Those w'ore gloiious days wdien honest 
English hospitality flourished ; when a country gen- 
tleman could ailbrd to make his neighbours drunk, 
before your dainmal French fashions were brought 
over. Why, Mr. Mayor, would you think it ? there are 
many of these courtiers who have six starvetl foot- 
men beliimi a coach, and not half a hogshead of 
wdne in tlieir house ; why, how do you think all the 
money is spent i 

May. Faith, 1 can't tell. 

Sir If. AVhy, in houses, pictures, lace, embroidery, 
niek-naeks, Italian singers, and French tumblers; 
ami those who vote for them will never get a dinner 
of them after the election is over. 

May. But there is a thought comes often into my 
head, which is this ; if these courtiers be turned out, 
wdio shall succeed them 1 
Sir 11. Wlio 'f why we! 

Tank. Ay, we I 

Sir II. And then wc m;iy jirovide for our friends. 
I love my country, but I don’t know why 1 may not 
get something by it as w ell as another ; at least to 
reimburse me. — And I do assure )ou, though J have 
not bribed a single vote, my election will stand me 
in a good fivi* thousand pounds. 

Tank. Ay, and so will mine me : hut if ever we 
should get uppermost, sir Harry, 1 insist upon im- 
mediately paying off the debts of the iialion. 

Sir 11. Mr. Tankard, tliat shall be done with all 
couvenient speed. 

Tank. I’ll InAe no delay in it, sir. 

May. 'J'here spoke the siiirit of a true English- 
man; ah ! I love to Jiear the squire speak; he will 
he a great Jioiiour to Jiis country in foreign parts. 

Sir If. Our friends stay for us at the tavern; 
we’ll go and talk more over a bottle. 

Tank. Witli all my heart; but 1 will pay off the 
debts of the nation. 

May. Oome to the tavern then - 
There, while brisk wine improves our conversation, 
AVe at oiir pleasure will refoj in the nation. • 
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Trap. There ends act tlio third. 

[Exeunt Sni liAiiitY, Tankard, and Mayor. 

Fust. Pray, sir, wluit's the moral of tliis actt 

Trap. And you really don’t know 1 

Fust. No, really. 

Trap. Then I really will not tell you ; hut conic, 
eir, since you cannot find that out, 1*11 try whether 
you can hud out the plot ; for now it is just ^oing 
to begin to open, it will require a very close atten- 
tion, I assure you ; and the devil take me if I give 
you any assistance. 

Fxist. Is not the fourth act a little too late to open 
the plot, Mr. Trapwit t 

Trap. Sir, *tis an error on the right side : I ha\e 
known a plot open in the first act, and the audience, 
and the poet too, forget it before the third was over; 
now, sir, I am not willing to burden either the au- 
dience’s memory or my own ; for they may forget 
all that is hitherto past, and know full as much of 
the plot as if they remembered it. 

Fromp. Call iMr. Mayor, Mrs. Mayoress, and Miss. 

Enter Mayor, Mrs. and Miss Mayoress. 

Mrs. M. O! have I found you at last, sirl I have 
been hunting for you this hour. 

May. Faith, my dear, I wish jviu had found me 
sooner ; I have been drinking to tlie good old cause 
with sir Harry and the squire : you would have been 
heartily welcome to all the company. 

Mrs. M. Sir, 1 shall keep no such company ; X 
shall converse with no clowns or country stpiires. 

Miss M. My nuunina will converse with no Jacob- 
ites. 

May. But, my dear, I linve some new'S for you ; 
I have got a place for myself now, [at lastt 

Mrs. M. O ho ! then you will vote for my lord 

May. No, my dear ; sir Harry is to give me a place. 

Mrs. M. A place in his dog-kciinel l 

May. No, ’tis such a one as you never could have 
got me from my lord ; 1 am to be made an ambassador. 

Mrs. M. What, is sir Harry going to cliange sides 
then, that he is to have all this interest? 

May. No, hut the sides are going to he changed ; 
and sir Harry is to he — I don’t know what to call 
him, not I — some very great man ; and as soon as 
he is a very great man 1 am to be made an ambas- 
sador of. 

Mrs. M. Made an ass of! Will you never learn 
of me that a bird in the baud is worth two in the 
bush 1 

May. Yes, hut I can’t find that you had the bird 
in hand ; if that bad been the ease I don’t know 
what I might have done ; hut I am sure any man’s 
promise is as good as a courtier’s. 

Mrs. M. I.ook'ye, Mr. Ambassador that is to be; 
will you vote as I would have you or no? I am 
weary of arguing with a fool any longer ; so, sir, I 
tell you you must vote for my bird atid the colonel, 
or I’ll make the house loo hot to hold you ; I’ll see 
whether my poor family is to be ruined because you 
have whims. 

Miss M. I know he is a Jacobite in his heart. 

Mrs. M. What signifies what he is in his heart? 
have not a hundred, whom everybddy knows to be 
as great Jacobites as he, acted like very good whigs t 
What has a man’s heart to do with (he lips? I don’t 
trouble rny head with what he thinks ; I only desire 
him to vote. [woman. 

Miss M. I am sure mamma is a very reasonable 

Mrs. M. Yes, I am too reasonable a woman, and 
have used gentle methods too long; but I’ll try 
others. [ Goes to af V'ner of the stnye and takes a stick. 

May,' Nay, then, liberty and property, and no 
exci(4! [Huts off. 


Mrs M. I’ll excise you, you villain ! 

f Ihms after him. 

Miss M. Hey ho ! I wish somebody were here 
now. Would the man tliat I love best in the world 
were here, tliat 1 might uSe him like a dog! 

Fust. Is not that a very odd wish, Mr. Trapwit? 

Trap. No, sir ; don’t all the young ladies in plays 
use all their lovers so? Should wc not lose lialf the 
best scenes in our comedies else ? 

Fromp, Pray, gentlemen, don’t disturb the re- 
hearsal so : where is tliis servant? [E?iter Servant.] 
Why don’t you mind yonr cue? 

Serv. (), ay, dog’s rny cue. Madam, here’s Miss 
Stiteh, the tailor’s daughter, come to wait on you. 

Miss M. Sliow her in. What can the inijierfincnt 
fiirl want with me? She knows 1 hate her too for 
being of the other party : however, I’ll he as civil to 
her us 1 can. 

Falter Miss Stitch. 

Dear miss ! your servant ; this is an unexpected 
favour. 

Miss S. I am sure, madam, you have no reason 
to say so ; for, though we are of different parties, I 
have always coveted jour acquaintance. I can’t see 
why people may not keep their p/iiiciples to them- 
selves. , [Aside. 

Miss M. Pray, miss, sit down. Well, have you 
any news in town ? 

Miss S. I don’t know', my dear, for I have not 
been out these three days ; and 1 have been em- 
ployed all that time in reading one of (lie Crafls- 
meii : ’tis a very jiretty one ; I have almost got it by 
heart. 

Miss M. [Asidc.^ Saucy flirt! she niiglit have 
>parod that to me when she knows that I hate the 
paper. never read it. 

Miss »S\ But I ask your pardon, my dear; 1 know 

Miss M. No, madam, 1 have (Miougli to do to rcaid 
the “ Daily Gazetteer.” jNIy father lias six of ’em 
sent him every week for nothing; they are very 
pretty papers, and 1 wisli you would read tlieiii, 
miss. [u rit by an old 'womrinl 

Miss S. Fie upon you! liow ran you read w'lal’s 

Miss M. An old woman, miss ? 

Miss S, Yes, miss, by Mrs. Osborne. Nay, ii is 
in vain to deny it to me. 

Miss M. I desire, madam, we may dis.aiurst in 
longer on this subject ; for we shall never agrn 
on it. 

Miss S. Well, then, pray let me ask you seriously 
—are you tlioroughly satisfied with this peace ? 

Miss M. Yes, madam, and 1 think you ought to 
be so too. ' 

Miss S. I should like it well enough if 1 were 
sure the queen of Spain was to be trusted. 

Miss M. [i^fjmr/.] Praj’, miss, none of your in- 
sinuations against the (lucen of Spain. 

Miss N. Don’t be in a passion, madam. 

Miss M. Yea, madam, but I will be in a passiDii, 
when the interest of my country is at slake. 

Miss 8. [/?Aw?^.] Perhaps, madam, I have a heart 
as warm in the interest of my country as you can 
have; thougli I pay money for the ptipers 1 nail, 
madam, and tliat’s more than yon can say. 

Miss M. Mis?, miss, my papers are ])aid for too 
by somebody, tliough I don't pay for (hern ; I don't 
suppose the old woman, as you call her, sends ’em 
about at her own expense; but I’d have jou to 
know', miss, 1 value my money as little as yon m 
my country’s cause ; amt rather than have no army, 
I would part with every farthing of these sixteen 
shillings to maintain it. 

Miss N. And if my sweetheart was to vote e'l 
the colonel, thougli 1 like this fan of all the Ians 
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ever saw in rny life, I wortld tear it all to pipcca, be- 
cause it was his Y aleiitine’s ifift to me. Oh, heavens ! 

I have torn my fan ; 1 would not have torn my fan 
for the world! Oh ! my poor dear fan! 1 wish all 
parties were at the devil, for I am sure I shall never 
get a fan by them. 

Mis'i M. Notwithstanding all you have said, 
madam, 1 should be a brute not to pity you under 
this calamity; comfort yourself, child, 1 have a fan 
the exact fellow to it ; if you bring your sweetheart 
over to vote for the colonel you shall have it. 

Miss iS. And cun I sell iny country for a fani 
What’s ray country to me 1 I shall never get a fiiu 
by it. And will you give it me for notliingt 

Miss M. I’ll make you a free present of it. 

Miss S, I am ashamed of your conquest, but I’ll 
take the fan. 

Miss M, Ami now, my dear, we’ll go and drink a 
dish of tea together. 

And let all parties blame me if they can, 

AVho’re bribed by honours trilling as a fan, 

[I^'xewit Misses. 

Trap> There ends act the fourth. If you want to 
know the moral of this, the <levil must be in you. 
Faith, this iiieidqiit of the fan struck me so strongly 
that 1 was once going to call this comedy by the 
name of llie Fan. Ilut conic, now for act the fifth. 

Pro?np. Sir, the player who is to begin it is just 
stepped aside on some business ; he begs you would 
stay a hnv minutes for him. 

Trap, (’oriie, Fustian, you and I will step into 
the green-room, and chat with the a(:fn‘f»ses m<‘an- 
while. fpensous to talk of parties'? 

Fust, But don’t yon think these girls improper 

Trap, Sir, I assure you it is not out of nature : 
and I have often heard thefto utlairs canvassed by 
men who had liot one whit more understanding 
than th(!so girls. [Exeunt, 

ACT HI. — SCENE 1. — /^n^cr TiiArwix, Fustian, 
and SNKiiiJWiiLL. 

Trap, Fie upon’t, tie iipon’t! make no excuses. 

Sneer. Consider, sir, I am my own emmiy. 

'Trap. I do consichn’ tliat you might have passed 
your time, perhaps, hero as well as in another place. 

Sneer. But 1 hope I have not transgressed much. 

Trap. All’s over, sir, all’s over; yon might as 
well have stayed away entirely; the, lift h act’s be- 
ginning, and the plot’s at an end. 

Sneer. What’s the plot at an end behn-e the fifth 
act is begun ? 

'trap. No, no, no, no, I don’t mean at an end; 
but we are so far advancc'd in it that it will be im- 
possible for you to eompreliend or undeisland any- 
thing of it. 

Fust. You have too mean an opinion of Mr. 
Sncerweirs capacity; I’ll engage he shall imder- 
staud as much of it as 1, who have heard the other 
four. 

Trap. Sir, I can’t help your w^nnt of understaud- 
ing or :!{)prehonsion ; ’tis not my fault if you cannot 
take, a hint, sir: would you have a catastrophe in 
every act? Oons and the devil! have not I pro- 
mised you you should know all by and by 1 but you 
are so imjiatient! 

Fust. 1 think you have no reason to complain of 
my want of patience. Mr. Sneerwell, he easy; *tis 
hut one short act before my tragedy begins ; and 
that 1 hope will make yon amends for what you are 
to undergo before it. Trapwit, I wish you would 
[members in th<*ir chairs? 

Trap. 1 wish so too. Coim., prompter! are the 
Yes, sir. 

Trap. Then carry them over the stage : but, hold, 


hold, hold ! where is the woman to strew the flowers f 
[T/ie members are carried uv&r the stage. \ Halloo, 
mob, halloo, halloo ! Oons, Mr. Prompter j you 
must get more mob to halloo, or these gentlemen 
will never be believed to have had the majority. 

Promp. Sir, 1 can get no more mob ; all the rest 
of the mob are gone to St. Jarnes’s-park to see the 
show. [men in the chairs 1 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Trapwit, who are these gentle- 

Trap. Ay, sir, this is your staying away so long; 
if you had been here the first four acts you would 
have known wlio they were. 

Fust. Dear Snoerwell, ask him no more ques- 
tions ; if you inquire into every absurdity you see 
we shall nave no tragedy to-<lay. 

Trap, Come, Mr. Mayor and Mrs. Mayoress. 

Enter 3Iayor and Mrs. Mayoress. 

May. So, now you liavc undone yourself yoiu* 
own way ; you liave made me vote against my con 
science and interest ‘oo, and now 1 have lost both 
parties. 

Mrs. M. How have you lost both parties t 

May. Why, my lord w'ill never remember my 
voting for him, now he has lost the day ; and sir 
Harry, who has won it, will never forgive my voting 
against him: let^wliich side will be uppermost, I 
sliall have no place till the next election. 

Mrs. M, It will be your own fault then, sir ; for 
you have it now in your power to oblige my lord 
more than ever ; go and return my lord and the 
colonel as duly elected, and I warrant you 1 do 
your business with him yet. 

May. Ketiirii ’em, my dear? 'Why there was a 
majority of two or three scon; against ’em. 

Afrs. M. A fig for a majority of two or three 
score! if th<Te had been a majority of as many hun- 
dred, you’ll never be culh‘d to an account for re- 
turning them; and when you have returned ’c*m, 
you'll have done all in youi* power. How can you 
expect that great men should do anything to serve 
you if you stick at anything to serve them ? 

^fay. My eonseience boggles at this thing — but 
yet it is impossible 1 should ever get anything by 
the other side. 

Mrs. M. Ay, let that satisfy your conscience, that 
it is the only way to get anything. 

May. Truly, I think it has. 

Sneer. I think, Mr. Trapwit, interest would be a 
better word there than conscience. 

Trap. Ay, interest or conscience, they arc words 
of the same meaning ; but 1 think eonseience rather 
politer of the two, and most uscmI at court. 

Mrs. M. Besides, it will do a service to your 
town, for half of them must be can ied to London at 
the candidates’ expense ; and J dare swear tliere is 
not one of them, whatever side he votes of, but 
would be gbul to put tlic candiilate to as much ex- 
pense as h(! can in an honest way. [Exit Mayor. 

. Enter Miss Mayoress, crying. 

Miss M. Oh, mamma, I have grieved myself to death 
at the court party’s losing the day; for if the others 
ehould h.ave a majority in the house, wiiat would be- 
come of us? alas, we should not go to Jmndon! 

Mrs. M. Dry up your tears, my dear, all will bo 
well ; your fatlier sliall return my lord and the 
colonel, and we shall have a controverted election, 
and we will go to London, my dear. 

Miss M. Shall we go to London ? then I am easy; 
but if we had staid liere I should have broke my 
heart for the love uf my country. — Since my father 
returns them, I hope justice will find some I’rieiida 
above, where people have sense enough to know 
the right side from the left; lu)vv*bver, happen what 
will, there is some consolation in going to London. 
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Mrs, M, But I hope yon have considered well 
what my lord told you, that you will not 8cru])le 
going into keeping: perhaps, you will have it in 
your power to serve your fsiiiiiiy, and it would be a 
great sin not to do all you can for your family. 

Miss, I have dreamt of nothing btit coaclies and 
six, and balls, and treats, and shows, and masque- 
rades ever since. 

Fiist, Dreamt, sirl why, I tliought the timo of 
your comedy had been confined to the same day, 
Mr. Trapwiti 

Trap, No, sir, it is not; but suppose it was, 
miglit she not have taken an afternoon’s nap ? [do. 
Sneer, Ay, or dreamt waking, as several people 
Filter Loan Placis and (Joi,. 1 ‘uomisb. 

Place, Madam, I am come to take my leave of 
you ; I am very sensible of my many obligations to 
yon, and shall rememluT tlnmi till the next election, 
when I will wait on you again ; nay, I don’t ques- 
tion but we shall carry our point yet, though they 
have given ns the Iroiibh* of a petition. 

Mrs. M, No, no, my lord, you are not yet re- 
duced to that; I have prevailed on my husband to 
return you and the colonel. 

Pl-ace. To return us, madam % 

Mrs. M. Yes, my lord, as duly elected ; and wlien 
we have returm'd you so, it will be your own fault 
if yon don’t prove yourself so. i 

Place. Madam, this iiew’s has so transported my 
spirits, that 1 fear some ill effect unless you in- | 
Btantly give me a dram. I 

Mrs. M. If your lordship please to walk with me | 
into my closet, I'll equip your lordship. [Exit, 
Trap, How do you like that dram, sir I 
S.'ieer. Oh ! most excellent ! 

Fust. I can’t say so, unless I tasted it. 

Trap, Faith, sir, if it had not been fm* that dram 
my play had hc'en at an end. 

Fust. I'ho devil take the dram with all my heart! 
Trap. Now, Mr. Fustian, the plot, which has 
hitherto b(’eu only carried on by liiiils, and opened 
itself like the infant spring by small and impercepti- 
ble degrees to the audience, will display itself like a 
ripe matron, in its full summer’s bloom; and can- 
not, I think, fail with its attractive charms, like a 
loadstone, to catch the admiration of every one like 
a trap, and raise an applause like thunder, till it 
makes the whole house like a hurricane. I must 
desire a strict silence through this whole scene. 
Colonel, stand you still oii this side of the stage; 
and, miss, do you stand on the opposite. — Tliere, 
now look at eacdi oflier. [A knifj sil’twe here. 

Fust. Pray, Mr. Trapwit, is nobody ever to speak 
;igain 1 

Trap. Ob ! the devil ! Y^ou have iiiterriiptod the 
scene ; after all my precautions tbe srauie’s de- 
stroyed ; the best scene of silence that ever was 
penned by man. Come, come, you may speak now ; 
you may speak as fast as you ])iea8c. 

Prom. Madam, the army is very mii(!Ti obliged to 
you for the zeal you show for it; me, it has made 
our slave for ever ; nor can I evi.r think of being 
appy unless you eonsiuit to many me. 

3iws M. Ha! and can you be so generous to 
forgive all my ill usage of you ‘1 

Fust. What ill usage, Mr. Trapwit? For, if I 
mistake not. this is the first time these lovers spoke 
to one another. 

Trap. What ill usage, sir 1 a great deal, sir. 

Fust. When, sir? where, sir? 

Trap. Why, behind the scenes, sir. What, would 
you have ever^hiug brouglit upon the stage ? 1 in- 

tend to bring oftrs to the dignity of the French 
itag.i; and 1 luve Horace’s advice on my side. We 


have many things both said and done in our come, 
dies which might be Detter performed behind the 
scenes : the French, you know, baiiisli all cruelty 
from their stage ; and 1 don’t see why we should 
bring on a lady in ours practising all manner of 
cruelty upon her lover : besides, sir, we do not only 
produce it, but encourage it ; for 1 could name yog 
some comedies, if I would, where a woman ia 
brought ill for four acts together, Indiaviiig to a 
wortfiy man in a muiiner for which she almost de- 
serves to he hanged; and in the tifih, forsooth, slie 
is rewarded with him for a husband : now, sir, as I 
know this liits some tastes, and am willing to oblige 
all, I have given every lady a latitude of thinking 
mine has bjliaved in whatever manner slie would 
have lier. [have the scene. 

Sneer. Well said, my little Trap! but pray let us 
Trap. Go on, miss, if you please. 

Miss M. I have siriiggUul with myself to put you to 
so many trials of your constancy ; nay, perliaps liave 
indulged myself a little too tar in the innocent li- 
berties of abusing you, tormenting you, coquetting, 
lying, and jilting ; which us you are so good to for- 
give, I do faithfully promise to make you all the 
amends in my iiower, by making you a good wife. 

Trap. That single promise, sir, fit more than any of 
my brother authors had ever the gia(;e to put into* the 
mouth of any of their line ladies yet ; so that tlte 
hcio of a comedy is left in a much worse condition 
than the villain of a tragedy, and 1 would choose 
rather to be hanged with the one than married with 
the other. [in the riglit on’t. 

Sneer. Faith, Trapwit, without a jest, thou art 
Fii.^t. Go on, go on, clear sir, go on. 

Prom. And can you be so generous, so great, so 
good ? Oh I loud not thus my heart with ohligution^, 
lest it sink beneath its burden! Oh! could I U\e a 
hundred thousand years, I never could repay iim> 
bounty of that lust speech ! Ob ! my paradise ! 

KU'riiHl honey dfops from otV your totii'uo ! 

Aiui wtuMi you si>(»ke, thou Pariiii'lli snug ! 

Trap. Open your arms, miss, if you please , re- 
member you are no eocpii’t now: how pn*tty tliis 
looks! don’t it ? [Mimidiing //cr.] Let me ha\e one 
of your best embraces, I desire : do it once niori', 
pray— There, there, that’s j)retty well; you must 
practise this btdiind the scenes. 

[Exeunt Miss M. n7?rfFi’OM. 
Sneer. Are they gone to practice, noAv, Mr. 
Trapwit? [joker. 

Trap, You’re a joker, Mr. Sneerwell ; yon're a 

Lord Place, Mayor, and Mrs. Mayoress. 
Place. I return you iny hearty thanks, Mr. 
M; lyor, for this return ! and in return of the fav(mr, 

1 will certainly do you a very good turn vtny soon. 

Fust. I wish the audience don’t do you an ill turn, 
Mr. I'rapwit, for that last speeeli. [or iwo. 

Sneer. Yes, faith, J think I would cut onl a (iini 
Tragi. Sir, I’ll soojier cut off an ear or two; si;, 
thal'.s the very l)(‘.st tiling in the whol(‘ Jilay. Fome, 

enter the eolomd and >Iiss married. [pe;!iti<ms. 

Sneer. I'pcii my word, they have betm vrij « \* 
Trap. Yes, sir; the parson uiulerstaiids l>i;J 
business, he has plied several ytsirs at tlie Fleet. 

Enter For,. Promisi; and JMiss Mayon'ss. 

Prom, and Miss (Jaieelinrj). Sir, and madam, P’”'' 
Mrs. M, and Mag. Ha! [ bless* ng- 

Prom. Your daughter, sir and madam, has made 
me the happiest of mankind. 

Mrs. M. Colonel, you know you might have iaul 
my consent; why did you elioose to marry without 
it { However, 1 give you both iny blessing. 

May. And so do 1. 
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Place. Then call in m} brother candidates ; we 
will spend this night in feast and merriment. 

Fuet. What has made these two panics so sud- 
denly friends, Mr. Trapwiti 

Trap. Whatt why the marriage, sir; the usual re- 
conciler at the end of a comedy. I would not have 
concluded without every person on the stage for the 
world. 

Place. Well, coloncd, 1 see you are setting out for 
life, and so I wish you a good, journey. 

And you, gallants, from what you’ve seen to-night. 

If you are wrong, may set your judgments right; 

Nor, like our misses, about bribing quarrel. 

When better herring is in neither barrel. 

[Ma?ient Fust., Tuap., imd Sneer. 

Trap, Thus ends my play, sir. 

Ftist, Pray, Mr. I'rapwit, how has the former part 
of it conduced to this marriage! 

Trap. Why, sir, do you think the colonel would 
ever have had her but on the prospect her father 
lias from this election ! 

Sneer. Ay, or to strengthen his interest with the 
returning officer t 

Trap. Ay, sir, I was just g()ing to say so. 

Sneer. But whire’s your epilogue ! 

Trap. I'ijiith, sir, I can’t tell what I shall do for 
an epilogue. 

Sneer, What! have you writ none! 

Trap, Yes, faith, I have writ one, but — 

Sneer. But what! 

Trap. Faith, sir, I can get' no one to speak it ; 
llie actresses arc so damn’d difficult to please. 
When Urst I writ it they would not speak it, be- 
cause then? wore not double-entendres enough in 
it ; upon which I went to Mr. Watt’s and borrowed 
all his plays ; went home, read over all the epilogues, 
and crammed it as full as possible ; and now, for- 
sooth, it has too many in it. Oons 1 1 think we must 
got a pair of sciilcs and weigh out a sufficient quan- 
tity of that same. [if you please. 

Fast. (!ome, come, Mr. Trajiwit, clear the stage, 

Trap. With all my heart ; for i have overslayeil 
my time already ; 1 am to read my play to-day to 
six ditVerent companies of quality. [hope ! 

Fu.st. You’ll stay and see the tragedy rehearsed, 1 

Trap. Faith, sir, it is my great misfortune that 1 
can’t ; 1 deny myself a great pleasure, hut cannot 
possibly stay — to hear such damn’d stuff as I know 
it must be. [Aside. 

Sneer, Nay, dear Trap wit, you shall not go. 
Consider, your advice may be of some service to Mr. 
Fustian ; besides, he has stayed the rehearsal of your 
play— 

Fnst. Yes, I have — and kept myself awake with 
much difficulty. [/tsiefe. 

Trap. Nay, nay, you know I can’t refuse you — 
though I shall certainly fall asleep in the first act. 

[Aside. 

Sneer, If you’ll let me know who your people of 
quality are, I’ll endeavour to bring you off. 

Trap. No, no, hang me if I tell you, ha, ha, ha ! 
I know you too well. — But prithee, now, tell me. 
Fustian, how dost thou like my play! dost think it 
will do ! 

Fust. 'Tis my opinion it will. 

Trap. Give me a guinea, and 1*11 give you a 
crown a night as long as it runs. 

Sneer, That’s laying against yourself, Mr. Trapwit. 

Trap, t love a hedge, sir. 

Fust, Before the rehearsal begins, gentlemen, I 
roust heg your opinion of my dedication : you know, 
a dedication is generally a bill drawn for value 
therein eoutained ; which value is a set of nauseous 
fulsome compliments which my soul abhors and 


scorns; for I mortally hate flattery, anu therefore 
have carefully avoided it. 

Sneer. Yes, faith, a dedication without flattery 
will be worth the seeing. 

Fust. Well, sir, you shall see it. Read it, dear 
Trapwit ; I hate to read my own works. 

Trap. [Reads.} ** My Lord, at a time when nonsense, dul- 
ncsB, Icwduess, and all manner of profauencss and imiDO- 
rality are daily practised on the st.age, I have prevailed on my 
modesty to oiler to your lordship’s protection a piece which, 
if it has no merit to recommend it, has at least no demerit to 
disgrace it ; nor do 1 luiestioii at this, when every one else 
is dull, you will ixi pleased to find one exception to tiia 
iiumlmr. 

“ I cannot indued help assuming to myself some little merit 
from the applause which the town lias so universally con- 
ferred upon me. 

Fust. That you know, Mr. Siieerwell, may be 
omitted, if it should meet with any ill-natured op- 
position ; for which reason, 1 shall not print off my 
dedication till after the play is acted. 

Trap, [/^cad5.] " 1 mi^rlit liere indulge myself with a de- 
lineation of your lordship’s character; but as I abhor the 
least imputation of tlaltery, an<l as I am certain your lord- 
ship is ilio only person in this nation that docs not love to 
hear your praises, I shall be silent — only this give mo leave 
to say. 't hat you iiavo more wit, sense, learning, honour, and 
humanity, than all manivind put together; and your per- 
son comprehends iii It evors thing that is beautiful; your air u 
everything that is graceful, your look everything that U ma- 
jestic, and your mind is a storuiiouse where every virtue and 
every perfection are lodged : to pass by your generosity, which is 
so great, so glorious, so ditfusive, that like the sun it eclipM'^s. 
and makes stars of all your other virtues— I could say more — ” 

Sneer. Faith, sir, that’s more than I could. 

Trap. " But shall commit a violence upon myself, and con- 
clude with assuring your lordship, that I am, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient, most deiuted, most obsecpiiuus.'and 
most obliged humble servaut.” 

Fust, There you see it, sir, concise, and not ful- 
some. 

Sneer. Very true, sir, if you had said less it 
would not have done. 

Fust. No, I think less would have been downright 
rude, considering it was to a person of the first 
quality. 

Sneer, rrithee, Trapwit, let’s see yours. 

Trap, I have iidiio, sir. 

Fust, IIow, sir! no dedicati(jii ! 

Trap. No, sir, for I have dedicated so many plays, 
and received nothing for them, that 1 am resolved to 
trust no more ; I’ll let no more flattery go out of my 
shop without being paid beforehand. 

Ftist. Sir, flattery is so cheap, and every man of 
quality keeps so many flatterers about him, that 
egad our trade is quite spoil’d ; but if 1 am not paid 
for this dedication, the next 1 wTite shall be a satiri- 
cal one ; if they won’t pay me for opening my mouth, 
ril make them pay me for shutting it. But since 
you have been so kind, gentlemen, to like my dedi- 
cation, I’ll venture to let you see my prologue. Sir, 

I heg the favour of you to jejicat the prologue, if 
you are perfect in it. [ To a Player. 

Play. Sir, I'll do it to the best of iny power. 

Fust. This prologue was writ by a friend. 

PROLOGUE. 

When Death’s sharp scythe has mow’d the hero down. 
The muse again awakes him to renown; 

She tells proud Fate that all hei darts are vain. 

And bids the iicro live and strut about again ; 

Nor is she only able to reston?. 

But she can make what ne’er was made before ; 

(!an search the realms of Fancy, and create 
What never came into the brain of Fate. 

Forth from these realms, to eiitertaui to-night, 

She brings imaginary kings and queens to light. 

Bids Common Son .e in person mount the stage. 

And Harlequin to storm in tragic rage. 

Britons, attend ; and decent n verenae show 
To her, who made ih’ Atlienian bosoms glow. 

Whom the undaunted Romans could revere,^ • 

And who in Siuikspeuie's lime was wurahipp’d hc*9 f 
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If none of these can her success presage, \ 

Your hearts at least a wonder may engage ; > 

Oh I love her Like her sister monsters of the age J 

Sneer, Faith, sir, your friend has writ a very fine 
prologue. 

Fmt, Do you think so t Why then, sir, I must 
assure you, that friend is no other than myself. But 
come, now for the tragedy. Gentlemen, 1 must de- 
sire you all to clear the stage, for I have several scenes 
which I could wish it was as big again for. 

2d Player enters and whispers Tkapavit. 

2 Play. Sir, a gentlewoman desires to S])eak to 

Trap, Is she in a chair % 

2 Play, No, sir, she is in a riding-liood, and says 
she has brought you a clean shirt. [^Exit. 

Trap, ril come to her. — Mr. Fustian, you must 
excuse me a moment ; a lady of quality hath sent to 
take some boxes. [Exit, 

Promp. Common Sense, sir, desires to speak with 

Fttsi, Pll wait upon her. [you in the green-room. 

Sneer, You ought, for it is the first message, 1 be- 
lieve, you ever received from her. [Aside. 

Exeunt Fus. a7id Snekr. 
Enter a Dancer. 

Dane, Look'e, Mr. Prompter, I expect to dance 
first goddess ; I will not dance uruler Miss Minuet ; 

1 am sure 1 show more to the audience than any 
lady upon the stage. 

Pronip. Madam, it is not my business. 

Dane. I don’t know whose business it is; but I 
think the town ought to he the judges of a dancer’s 
merit ; I am sure they are on iny side ; and if I am 
not used better, I’ll go to France ; for now we have 
got all their dancers aAvay, perhaps they may be 
glad of some of ours. 

Promp, Heyday ’. what’s the matter 1 

noise within. 

Enter Player. 

Play. The author and Common Sense arc quar- 
relling in the green-room. 

Promp. Nay, then, that’s better worth seeing than 
anything in the })l;iy. [Exit Promp. 

Dane. Hang this play, and all plays ; the dancers 
are the only people that support the house ; if it 
were not for ns they might act their Shakspearc to 
empty benches. 

ACT IV. — SCENE 1. Enter Fustian 
and Sneerwell. 

Fust. These little things, Mr, Sneerwell, will 
sometimes happen. Indeed a poet undergoes a 
great deal before he comes to liis third night; first 
with the muses, who are humorous ladies, and 
must be attended; for if they take it into their 
head at any time to go abroad and leave you, you 
will pump your brain in vain : then, sir, with the 
master of a playhouse to get it acted, whom you 
generally follow a quarter of a year before you know 
whether he will receive it or no ; and then, perhaps, 
he tells you it won’t do, and returns it to you again, 
reserving the subject, and perhaps the tiara?, which 
he brings out in his next pantomime; hut if he 
should receive the play, then you must attend again 
to get it writ out into parts and rehearsed. Well, 
sir, at last, the rehearsals begin ; then sir, begins 
another scene of trouble with the actors, some of 
whom don’t like their parts, and all are continually 
plaguing you with alterations : at length, after having 
waded through all these difficulties, his play appears 
on the stage, wh. re one man hisses out of resentment 
to the author, a second out of dislike to the house, 
a third out of cUslike to the actor, a fourth out of 
dUhke to the play, a fifth for the joke sake, a sixth 
to Keep all the rest in company. Enemies abuse 


him, friends give him up, the play is damned, and 
the author goes to the devil : so ends the farce. 

Sneer. The tragedy rather, I think, Mr. Fustian. 
But what’s become of Trapwit % 

Fust. Gone off, I suppose ; I knew he would not 
stay ; he is so taken up with his own performances, 
that he has no time to attend any others. But come, 
Prompter, will ‘the tragedy never begin! 

Enter Prompter. 

Promp. Yes, sir, they are all ready; ccnie, draw 
up the curtain. 

Firehrand, Law, and Physic discovered. 

Sneer, Pray, Mr. Fustian, who are these person- 
ages ! 

Fust, That in the middle, sir, is Firebrand, 
priest of the Sun ; he on the right represents Law, 
and he on the left Physic. 

Fireh, Avert tliese omens, ye auspicious stars ! 

Fust, What omens! where the devil is the thun- 
der and lightning ! 

Promp. Why don’t you let go the thunder there, 
and Hash your rosin t [ Thunder ajid lightniny. 

Fust. Now, sir, begin if you please. 1 desire, 
sir, you will get a larger thundcrbowl and two 
pennyworth more of lightning pgainst the rei)re- 
sentation. Now, sir, if you please. 

Fireb. Avert these omens, je anspicioi^ stars ! 

Oh Law*, oh Physic! As last, even late, 

I offer’d sacred incense in the temple. 

The temple shook — strange prodigies appear’d ; 

A cat in boots did dance a rigadoon, 

While a huge dog play’d on the violin ; 

And whilst I trembling at the altar stood, 

Voices were heard i’ th’ air, un«l seem’d to s.ay, 
“Awake, my drowsy sons, and sleep no more •’* 

They must moan something!— 

Law. Certainly they must. 

We have our omens too ! The other day 
A mighty deluge sAvam into onr liall, 

As if it meant to wash away the law : 

Lawyers w«‘re forced to ride on porters’ shouhlers : 
One, O prodigious omen! tumbled down, 
v\nd he and all his briefs were sous’d together. 

Now, if I durst niy seiitimimts deelan*, 

I think it is not hard to guess the meaning. 

Fireb. Speak boldly; by the j)o\vers I servi', I 
You speak in safety, even thougli \f>u speak [swear 
Against tlie gods, provided that you speak 
Not against i)riesl8. 

Law. What tlieii can the poAvers 

Mean by these omens, but to miisr? us up 
From the lethargic sway of Common Sense! 

And Avcll they urge, for while that «lrowsy queen 
Maintains her empire, Avhat becomes of ns ! 

Phys, My lord of LaAV, you speak my sentiments; 
For thougli I Avear the mask of loyalty, 

And <iutAvard kIioav a reverence to the queen, 
in my heart I hate her : yes, by heaven, 

Sh(! stops my proud ambition! keeps me doAVU 
When I Avouhl soar upon an eagle’s Aving, 

And theiiee look cloAvn, and dose the Avorld beloAV. 

Law. Thou knoAv’st, my lord of Physic, 1 h:iil 
Been privileged by custom immemorial, 

In tongues uuknoAvn, or rather none at all, 

My etlicts to d<diver through the land ; [abriilgeil 
When this proud queen, this Common Sense, 
My power, ami made me understood by all. [court 

Phys. My lord, there goes a rumour through the 
That you descendeil from a family 
Related to the queen ; Reason is said 
T* have been the mighty founder of your house. 

Law, Perhaps so; but weliave raised ourselves so 
And shook this founder from us off so far, [hifj’b 
We hardly deign to oAvn from whence we came. 
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Fireh, My lords of Law and Physic, I havo heard 
AVith perfect approbation all you’ve said ; 

And since 1 know you men of noble spirit, 

And fit to undertake u glorious cause, 

I will divulge myself : know, through this mask. 
Which to impose on vulgar minds 1 wear, 

I am an enemy to Common Sense ; 

But this not for Ambition’s earthly cause, 

But to enlarge the worship of the Sun; 

To give his priests a just degree of power. 

And more than half the profits of the land. 

Oh ! my good lord of Law, would’st thou assist, 

111 spite of Common Sense it may be done. 

Law. Propose the method. 

Fireh, Here, survey this list. 

In it you’ll find a certain set of names, 

Whom well I know sure friends to Common Sense ; 
These it must be our care to represent 
The greatest enemies to the gods and her. 

But hush ! the queen approaches. 

QuiiEN Common Sense, attended by two 
Maids of Honour. 

Fiist. What! but two maids of honour! 

Tromp. Sir, a jew carried oil* the other, but I 
shall be able to pilk up some more against the play 
is acted. , [morning ; 

Q. C. S. My lord of Law, I sent for you this 
I havo a strange petition given to me. 

Two men, it seems, have lately been at law 
For an estate, which both of them have lost, 

And tlieir attorneys now divide between them. 

Law. Mariam, these things will hajrpcn in the law. 
Q. C. S. Will they, my lord! then better we 
had none: 

But I have also heard a swr'et bird sing. 

That men unable to discharge their debts 
At a short warning, being sued for tlioin, 

Have, with both [lowcr and will their debts to pay, 
Lain all tlu ir lives in ])rison for tlieir costs. 

Law. That may, perhaps, be soim* poor person’s 
Too mean to entertain your royal ear. | case, 

Q. C. S. My lord, while I am queen I shall not 
One man too mean or poor to be redress’d. [think 
Moreovi'r, lord, I am informed your laws 
Are grown so large, and daily yet increase, 

That ihe great ago of old Mothusalojii 
Would scarce sullioe to road jour ^statutes out. 

Fireh. Madam, a more' Important cause demands 
Your royal care; strange omens liave aj)poar’d, 
Sights have boon soon, and voices have been heard, 
The gods are angry, and imisl be appeas'd ; 

Xor do I know to that :i readier way 
Than by beginning to appease tlieir priests, 

Who groan for power, and cry out after honour. 

Q. C. N, The gods, indeed, have reason for their 


anger. 

And sacrifices shall be offer’d to them ; 

Hut w'ould you make ’em welcome, v *iesf, be meek. 
Be eharitalile, kind, nor dare afiVoiit 
The Sun jou Avorship, while yourselves prevent 
That happiness to men you ask of him. 

Enter an Officer. 

Q. C. S. What means this hasty message in your 
looks ! 

Offic, Forgive me, madam, if my tongue declares 
News for your sake, whicdi most my heart abhors ; 
Queen Ignorance is landed in your realm, 

With a vast poAver from Italy and France 
Of singers, fiddlers, liimblers, and rope-dancers. 

^ Q. C, S. Order our army inst tully to got 
Themselves in readiness ; onrsolt will head 'em. 

My lords, you are eon corned as Avell as wc 
T’oppose this foreign force, and wc expect 
.lou join us Avith your utmost levios straight. 


Go, priest, and drive all frightful omens hence ; j 
To fright the vulgar they are your pretence, / 
But sure the gods will side Avilh Common Sense. ^ 

[Ej:tt cum sui/t, 

Fireh. They knoAv their interest better ; or at least 
Their priests do for ’em, and themselves. Oh I lords, 
This Queen of Ignorance, Avhom you have heard 
Just now described in such a horrid form. 

Is the most gentle and most pious queen ; 

So fearful of the gods, that she believes 
Whate’er their priests affirm. And by the Sun, 
Faith is no faith if it falls short of that. 

I’d be infallible ; and that, I knoAV, 

Will ne’er be granted me by Common Sense : 
Wherefore I do diseiaim her, and Avill join 
The cause of Ignorance. And now, my lords, 

Each to his post. The rostrum I ascend ; 

My lord of Law, you to your courts repair ; 

And you, my good lord Physic, to the queen ; 
Handle her pulse, potion and pill her well. 

Phys. Oh! my good lord, had I her royal car, 
Would she but take the counsel I would give, 
You’d need no foreign pOAver to overthroAV her : 
Yes, by the gods ! I would Avith one small pill 
Unhinge her soul, and tear it from her body ; 

But to my art an(?me a deadly foe, 

She has aA'err’d, ay, in the public court. 

That Water Gruel is the best physician ; 

For Avhich, Avhen she’s forgiven by the college, 

Or Avhen we oAvn the sAvay of Common Sense, 

May we be forced to take our OAvn prescrijfiions ! 

Fireh. My lord of Physic, I applaud thy spirit. 
Yes, by the Sun, my heart laughs loud Avithin me, 
To see hoAV easily the Avorld’s deceived; 

To see this Common Sense thus tumbled down 
By men Avhorn all the cheated nations oavu 
To be the strongest pillars of her throne. 

[^Exeunt Fiheb., Laav, and Phys, 

Fust Thus ends the first act, sir. 

Sneer. I'his tragedy of yours, Mr. Fustian, I ob- 
serve to be emblematical ; do you think it will be 
understood by the audience ! 

Fust. Sir, I cannot answer for the audience ; 
though I think the panegyric intended by it is very 
plain and very seasonable. 

Sneer, W hat panegyric 1 

Fust. On our clergy, sir, at least the best of thtmi, 
to shoAV tlie difference betAveeu a heathen and a 
Christian priest. And, as I have touched only on 
generals, I liopc 1 shall not he thought to bring 
anytlnng improper on the stage, Avhich I Avoidd care- 
fully avoid. [soineAvhat too general 1 

Sneer. But is not your satire on law and physic 

Fust. AVhat is said here eannot hurt eitlier an 
honest lawyer or a good physician ; and such may 
be, nay, I know sucli are : if the opposites to these 
are the most general I cannot lielp that ; as tor the 
professors themselves, I havo no great reason to be 
their friend, for they ».nco joined in a particular 

Surer. Ay, hoAV so 1 [conspiracy jigainst mo. 

Fust. Why, an apothecary brought me in a long 
bill, and a laAvyer made me pay it. 

Sneer. Ha, ha, ha! a conspiracy, indeed! 

Fust. Noav, sir, for my second act; my tragedy 
consists but of three. [tragedy. 

Sneer. I thought that had been immethodical in 

Fust. That may be ; but I spun it out as long as 
I could keep Common Sense alive ; ay, or even her 
ghost. Come, begin the second act. 

The scents draws and discovers Queen Common 
Sense asleep. 

Sneer. PraA', sir, Avho’stliat upon Hie eouen there! 

Fust. 1 thought you had kiicAvn her belter,ipir; 
that’s Common Sense asleep. 
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Sneer, 1 should ratlior have expected her at the 
head of her army. 

J^ust, Very likely, but yi>u do not understand the 
p-actical rules of writinjj as well as 1 do ; the first 
and greatest of which is protraction, or the art of 
fpinning, without which the matter of a play would 
lose the chief jn’operty of all other matter, namely, 
extension ; and no play, sir, could possibly last 
longer ihan half an hour. I perceive, Mr. Sneer- 
well, you are one of those who would have no cha- 
racter brought on but what is necessary to the biisi 
ness of the play. — Nor I neither — But the business 
of the play, as I take it, is to divert, and therefore 
every character that diverts is necessary to the busi- 
ness of the play. 

Sneer, But how will the audience be brouglit to 
conceive any probable reason for this sleep 1! 

F%ist, Why, sir, she has been meditating on the 
present general pence of Europe, till hy too intense 
an application, being not able thoroughly to com- 
prehend it, she was overpowere<l and fell fast asleep. 
Come, ring up the first ghost. [Ghost arises.] You 
know that ghost 1 [acquaintance with him. 

Sneer. Upon my word, sir, 1 can’t recollect any 

Fust. I am surprised at that, for you must have 
seen him often : that’s the ghosf of Tragedy, sir ; 
lie has walked all tlie stages of London several 
years; but why are not you fiouredt — What the 
devil is become of the barber ? 

Ghost, Sir, he’s gone to Drury-lane playhouse to 
shave the Sultan in llie new entertainment. 

Fust. Come, Mr. Ghost, pray begin. 

Ghost, Eroia the dark regions of the realms below 
The ghost of Tragedy has ridden post ; 

To tell thee. Common Sense, a thousand things, 
Which do import tlicc nearly to attend : [('ock crows. 
But, ha! tlie cursed cock has warn’d me hence ; 

I did set out too late, and theref.ue must 
Leave all my hnsiness to some other time. 

[ (j'host descends. 

Sneer, I presume tliis is a character necessary to 
divert ; for 1 can see no great business he has fultille<l. 

Fust. Wlnu'e’s the second ghost t 

Sneer. I thought the cock had crowed. 

F 2 ist, Yes, but the second ghost need not be 
supposed to hav(? luaird it. Tray, Mr. Prompter, 
observe, the moment the first ghost descends the 
second is to rise: they are like the twin stars in 
that. [*2 Ghost rises. 

2 Ghost, Awake, great Common Sense, and sleep 

no more. 

Look to thyself ; for then, when I was slain, 

'i’hyself was struck at ; think not to survive 
My murder long ; for while thou art on earth, 

The convocation will not meet again. 

The lawyers cannot rob men of their rights ; 
Physicians cannot dose away their souls ; 

A courtier’s promise will not be believi d ; 

Nor broken citizens again be trusted. 

A thousand newspapers cannot subsist 
In which there is not any news at all. 

Playhouses cannot flourish, while they dare 
To nonsense give an entertainment’s name. 
Shakspeare, and Jonson, Urydeii, Lee, and Rowe, 
I’liou wilt not bear to yield to Sadler’s Wells ; 

Thou wilt not suffer men of wit to starve, 

And fools, for only being fools, to thrive. 

Thou wilt not suffer eunuchs to be hired 

At a vast price, to be impertinent. [3 Ghost rises, 

3 Ghost, Dear ghost, the cock has crow’d ; you 

cannot get 

Under the grouftd a mile before ’tis day. 

2tGfAosL Your humble servant then, I cannot 
•tay. [ Ghost descends. 


’ Fust. Thunder and lightning ! thunder and llgliN 
niiig! Pray don’t forget this when it U uctid. 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Fustian, why must a ghost al- 
ways rise in a storm of thunder and lightning 1 for 
1 have read, much of that doctrine and don’t find 
any mention of such ornaments. 

Fust. That may be, but they tire very necessary ; 
they are indeed properly the paraphernalia of a ghost, 

S?irer. But, pray, whose ghost was that'? 

Fust. Whose should it be but Comedy’s 1 i 
thought, when you had been told the other was 
Tragedy, you would have wanted no intimation who 
this was. (’oine, Common Sense, you are to awake 
and rub your eyt s. 

Q.C.S, [Waking.] Who’s there t — 

Elder Maid of Honour. 

Did you not hear or see some wond’roiis thing? 

Maid. No, may it please your majesty, 1 did not. 

Q. C. S. I was a-dream’d 1 overheard a ghost. 

Maid. In the next room 1 closely did attend, 

And had a ghost been here I must have heard him. 

Enter Firebhand. 

Q. C. S. Priest of the Sun, you come most oppor- 
For here has been a dreadful apparition : [inne. 

As 1 lay sleeping on my couch, nft*thouglit 
I saw a ghost. , [open. 

Sneer. Tlien I suppose she sleeps with her ejes 

Fust. Why, you would not liave Common Sense 
see a ghost, unless in htr sleep, I hope. 

Eireh. And if sueh toleration 
Be suffer’d as at present you maintain. 

Shortly your court will b(^ a court of ghosts. 

Make a huge fire and burn all unlielievcrs : 

(ihosts will he liang’d ere venture near a fin*. 

Q. C. S. Men cannot force belief ujion themsi hts, 
And shall 1 then by torture force it on them ? 

Eircb. The sun will have it so. 

Q.C.S. How do I know that ? 

Eirb. Why T, his juiest infallible, have told voa. 

Q. (J.S, flow do I know you are infallible ! 

Firrh. Ha! do yon doubt it ? nay, if von doiibl llial, 

I will prove nothing. But my zeal inspires me, 

And I will (ell you, imulam, jou yourself 
Arc a most deadly enemy to the Sun ; 

And all his priests have greatest cause to wish 
You had heon never horn. 

Q. {'. S. Ila! sayst thou, priest? 

Tlien know, I honour ami a<lure the Sun ! 

And when I si'c his liglit, and feel his warmth, 

1 glow with flaming gratitude towards him ; 

But know, I never will adore a juiest. 

Who wears pri(h*’s fact* beneath leligion’s mask, 

A.nd makes a piek-loek of his jiiety 
To steal away the liberty of mankind : 

But while 1 live, I’ll n(.*ver give tlu'e power. 

Firah. Madam, our power is not derived from )oii, 
Nor any one : ’twas smit ns in a box 
From the great Sun himself, and carriage paid : 
P.bucloJi brougld it when he overturn’d 
The chariot of the Sun into the sea. 

Q. C. S. Show me the instrument and let me read 
it. [thrown 

Fireh. Madam, you cannot read it, for, being 
Into tlie Rca, the water has so damaged it 
Tliat none but priests could ever read it since. 

Q. C.S. And do you think I can believe this tale . 

Fireb, I order you to beJitive it, and you must. 

Q. C. S, Proud and imperious man, I can’t he- 
Religion, law, and physic, were design’d [lieve lU 
By heaven the greatest blessings on mankind ; 

But priests, and lawyers, and iihysicians, made 
’rhese general goods to each a private trade ; 

AVith each they rob, with each they fill their 
And turn our benefits into our curses. ’ - 
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Fast. Law and Physic. Where's Law 1 
Enter Physic. 

PJiys. Sir, Law, y:oin«' williout the playhouse pas- 
lasye, was taken up by a loid chief-justice’s warrant. 

Fireh. Then we must {jo on without him. 

Fust. No, no, stay a moment; 1 must get some- 
body else to reliearse the part. Pox take all war- 
rants for me ! if 1 had known this before 1 would 
have satirised the law ten times more than 1 have. 


ACT V. — SCENE I. — Enter Fcstian, Snkrii- 

WKLL, Prompter, Eireihiano, L\w’, Physic. 

Fuat. I am glad you have made, your escape ; but 
I hope you will make the matter up bi'fore the day 
of action: come, Mr. Eirebrand, now if you please 
go on ; the moment Common Sense goes oil’ the 
stage Law and Physic enter. 

Fireh. Oh ! my good lords of Physic and of Law, 
Had you been sooner here you would have heard 
The haughty queen of Common Sense throw out 
Abuses on us all. 

Law. I am not now 

To learn the liatred which she hoars to me. 

No more of that -^for now’- the w'arlike queen 
Of Ignorance, attemhul wdth a train 
Of forcignAs, all foes to Common Sense, 

Arrives at ('ovent-gardeii ; and we ought 
To join lier iu'^lantly with all our fore**. 

At Temple-har some regiments parade; 

Th(’ colonels, I'lilford, Tliavies, and Eurnival, 
Through IIoll)orn lead their powers to Drury-lane, 
Attorneys all completely armed in brass : 

These, hailitfs and their followers w'ill j(»in. 

With Justices, and constables, and watchmen. 

rhya. In Warwlek-lane my powers ex[H'ct me 
A hundred ch iriots with a chief in each, i now: 
Well-famed for slaughter, in his hand he bears 
A feather’d dart that seldom errs in Highl. 

N«'xt march a band of choice apothecaries, 

Eacli arm’d w'ith deadly pill ; a regiment 
Of siirg(’ons terrible maintain the rear, 

All ready first to kill, and llien dissect. 

Firrh. My lords, yon merit greatly of the queen, 
And Ignoranc(‘ shall well repay your dee«ls ; 

Eor I fortell that by her intlueiua* 

.Meiisliall be brought (what s<*aree enu he ludieved) 
To hrih*; you w'ilh large fees to their undoing. 
Success attend yonr gloriotis enterprise; 

I’ll go and l)eg it earnest of the Svin ; 

1. I>y my ollice, am from tight debarr’d, 
lJut I’ll be with yon en^ the booty’s shared. 

[E,vt’wit Kiin-iniiAM), Law, and Piiisn'. 

Fmf. Now, Mr. Sneerwcll, wo shall begin iny third 
ami last act ; and I In lievc I juay defy all tlie poets 
who have ever writ, or ever will write, to produce 
its C(pial : it is, sir, sj) crammed witli drums aiid 
trumpets, thunder and ligliliiing, hatties and ghosts, 
that I believe the audience will Avant no entertain- 
ment after it: it is as full of show as Merlin’s c.nve 
itself; and for wit — no rope-dancing or turnhling can 
come near it. Come, begin. 

[/I ridirulom march is jdayed. 

Enter Huf.hn luNottANr.K, attended with Singers, 
Eiildlers, Rope-dancers, 'ruinhltM-s, &c, 

Q. lyn. Hero iix, our staudanl; what is this place 
called? 

1 Alt. Great madam, Covent-garden is its iianu'. 

Q. lyn. Ha! then methinks wc have ventured too 
Too near those theatres where Pommoii Sense [far. 
Maintains her garrisons of mighiy force ; 

Who, should they sally on us eri we’re joined 
By Law and Physic, may olferid ns much. 

[ Drum beats within. 


But ha ! what means this drum ! • 

I Att. It beats a parley, not a point of war. 

Enter IIahlkqijin. 

Ilarl. To you, great queen of Ignorance, 1 come 
Ambassador Irom the two theatres ; 

Who both congratulate you on your arrival ; 

And to convince yon with wliat hearty meaiiijjg 
'Fhey sue for your alliance, they have sent 
Their choicest treasure here as hostages. 

To be detain’d till yon are well convinced 
They're not less foes to Common Sense tlian you. 

Q. lyn. Where are tlie liostages ? 

Ilarl. Madam, I liave hi ought 

A catalogue, and all therein shall be 
Delh'cr’d to your order ; but consiiler, 

Oil mighty queen! they olfer you their all ; 

And gladly for the least of these would give 
Their poets and their actors in exchange. 

Q ,. lyn. Read the catalogue. 

Hart. {Jiends.) *' A tall insiii, aiul a tall wuinaii. liireil at a 
^a^t price. A strong inaM irxcx-cdiii^ I'wo that 

walk oil their hind legs only, and {M/rsonatu human creatures 
so well, they might be mistaken for them. A human creature 
that personates a dug so well that he might almost he taken fur 
one. 'I'wo human cats. A must curious set uf {nippies. A 
pair of {)igcoiis. A set uf rupc-dancers and tumblers from 
Sailler s wells, ’’ 

Q. lyn. Enougfi, enough ; and is it possible 
'I’liat tiiey can hold alliance with my friends 
Of Sadler’s- wells ? then are they foes indeed 
'l‘o Common Sense, and I’m indebted to ’em. 

Take back their hostages, for they may need ’em ; 
And take this play, aiul bid 'em forthwitli act it ; 
There is not in it cither head or tail. 

Had. Madam, they will most gratefully receive it. 
The character you give would recommend it, • 
Though it iiad come from a less powerful hand. 

Q . lyn. The Modish Couple is its name; myself 
Stood gossip to it, and I will support 
riiis play against the town. 

1 Att. Madam, the queen 

Of Common Sense advances with her poAvers. 

Q. lyn. Draw up my men. I’ll meet her as I ought; 
This day shall end the long dispute between us. 

Enter Qvv . v.'ii Common Slnsi: with a Drummer. 

Fust. Hey-day! where’s Common Sense's army? 

From}). Sir, I have sent all over the town, aqd 
could not get one soldier for her, except that poor 
d.uminer, who was lately turned out of an Irisii 
regiment. 

Drum. I.^pon my shoul but I have bi‘eu a drum- 
mer these, twenty years, master, and have seen no 
wars yet ; and I was willing to learn a little t>f my 
trade before I died. [not in your part. 

Fust. Hush, sirrah ! don’t you he witty; that is 

Drum. I don’t know what is in iny part, sir ; but 
I desire to have something in it ; for 1 have been 
tired of doing nothing a great while. 

Fust. Silence ! [bring 

Q . (A N. What is tlie reason, madam, that you 
These hostile arms into my peai'elnl realm ? [sioii 

Q . lyn. To i‘ase yo'ir sohji'er.-’ from that direoppres- 
Thev groan liein'ath, wliieh longer to siqiport 
I nable, tliey iinited my l•e(lre.^s. [wrong? 

(L ('. N. And ean my subjects then complain ui 
Mas.' and ungrateful! Avhat is their complaint I 

Q. l(in. Tliey say you do impose a tax of thought 
CptMi their minds, whieh they’re too weak to hear. 

Q. C. .S Wouldst thou from thinking then absolve 
mankind 1 [" retched ; 

Q . hin. I would, for thinking only makes ineo 
And happiness is still the lot of fools. 

I Why sliould a wise man wish io think, when tlioughi 
' Still hurts his pride? in spite of ;fll his art, 
Malicious fortune, h> a • 
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Of accidents, ahalL*stiU defeat his schemes, 

And set the greatest blunderer above him. 

Q. V, S, U rgest thou t hat against me, which thyseli 
Has been the wicked cause ofl Which thy power. 
Thy artilice, thy favourites have done 1 
Could Common Sense bear universal sway. 

No fool could ever possibly be great. 

Q. What is tins folly, which you try to paiiil 
In colours so detestable and black i 
Is’t not the general gift of fate to men 1 
And though some few may boast superior sense, 

Are they not called odjl fellows by the rest! 

In any science, if this sense peep forth, 

Show men the truth, and strive to turn their steps 
From ways wherein their gross forefathers err’d. 

Is not the general cry against them straight! 

Sfteer, Tliis Ignorance, Air, Fustian, seems to 
know a great deal. 

Fust. Yes, sir, she knows what she has seen so 
often ; but you lind she mistakes the cause, and 
Common Sense can never beat it into her. 

Q, Sense is the parent still of fear ; the fox, 
Wise beast, who knows the treatdiery of men. 

Flies their society, and skulks in woods, 

While the poor goose, in hapjiiness and ease, 
Fearless grows fat within its iiarro.v coop, 

And thinks the hand that feeds it is its friend ; 

Then yield tliee, Common Sense, nor rashly dure 
Try a vain combat with superior force. [cause 

Q. C. iS. Know, queen, I never will give up the 
Of all these followers : when at the head 
Of all these heroes 1 resign my right, 

May my cursed name be blotted from the earth ! 

Sitaor, Alethinks, Common Sense, though, ought 
to give it up, when she has no more to defend it. 

Fust* It does imleed look a little odd at present; 
but I’ll get her an army strong enough against it’s 
acted. Come, go on. 

Ign. Then thus I hurl defiance at thy head. 
Draw all your swords. 

Q. (h .S. And, gentlemen, draw yours. 

Q. Ign. Fall on; have at thy lieart. [.d Jiyht. 
Q. V. And liave at thine. 

Fust. Oil, fie upon’t, fic upon’t 1 J never saw a 
worse battle in all my life upon any stage. Pray, 
gentlemen, come some of you over to the other side. 
Sneer. These are Swiss soldiers, I iierceivc, Mr. 
Fustian ; they care not which side they fight of. 

Fust. Now, begin again, if you please, and fight 
away ; pray fight as if you were in earnest, gentle- 
men. [They Jig hi. Ouiis, Mr. Prompter! 1 fancy 
you hired these soldiers out of the trained bauds — 
they arc afraid to fight even in jest. [ They Jiyht ayam.] 
There, there — pretty well. I think, Mr. Sneerwell, 
we have made a shift to make out a good sort of a 
battle at last. 

Sneer. Indeed I cannot say I ever saw a better. 
Fust. Von don’t seem, Air. Sneerwell, to relish 
this battle greatly. 

Sneer. 1 cannot profess myself the greatest ad- 
mirer of this j)art of tragedy; and I own my imagin- 
ation can better ccjnceive the idea of a battle from a 
skilful relation of it than from such a representation; 
for my mind is not able to enlarge the stage into a 
vast plain, nor multiply half a score into several 
thousands. 

Fust. Oh; your humble servant! but if we write 
to please you and half a dozen otliers, who will p.*iy 
the charges of the housed iSir, if the audience will 
be contented wit' a battle or two, instead of all 
the raree-fiiie shows exhibited to them in what they 
call enterta‘nmei^.s 

Sf^er. Pray, Mr. Fustian, howraine they to givet he 
name of entertainments to their pantumimical farces t 


Fust* Faith, sir, out of their peculiar modesty; 
intimating that after the audience had been tired 
with the dull works of Shakspeare, Jonson, Van* 
brugh, and others, they are to be entertained with 
one of these pantomimes, of which the master of the 
playhouse, two or three painters, and half a score 
dancing-masters arc the compilers. What these 
entertainments arc, I need not inform you, who have 
seen ’em ; but I have often wondered how it was 
possible for any creature of human understanding, 
after having been diverted for three hours with the 
production of a great genius, to sit for three more 
and see a set of ])eople running about the stage after 
one another, without speaking one syllable, and 
playing several juggling tricks, which are done at 
Fawks's after a much better manner ; and for this, 
sir, the town does not only pay additional prices, 
but loses several tine parts of its best authors, which 
are cut out to make room for the said farces. 

Sneer. ’^I'is very true ; and I have heard a hundred 
say the same thing, who never failed being present 
at them. 

Fust. And w hile that h.appens, they will force any 
entertainment upon the town they please, in spite 
of its teeth. {Ghost of Common SiiNsi-; /-tses.] Oons, 
and the devil, madam! what’s the meaning of this 1 
You have left out a scene. Was ever ^uch au ab- 
surdity as for your ghost to appear before you are 
killed t 

Q. C* S. I ask pardon, sir; in the hurry of the 
battle I forgot to come atid kill inpelf. 

Fust. Well, let me wipe the Hour oil* your face 
then. And now, if you please, relu'arse the scene ; 
take care you don’t make this misluke any more 
though, for it would inevitably damn the play if you 
should. Cio to the eorner of the sceiie, and e«)nie iu 
as if you had lost the battle. fa[)pear 3 , 

Q. C. S. Behold the ghost of Common Sense 
Fust. ’Sdeatli, madam, 1 tell you }ou are no ghost 
— you are not killed. 

Q. (■. S. Deserteil and forlorn, where shall I llyl 
The battle’s lost, and so are all my friends. 

Enter a Foet. 

Poet. Aladam, not so; still you have one frieih' 
Q. (J. S. Why, w hat art tlum ? |k tt 

Poet. Aladam, 1 am a 

Q. S. Wlioe’er thou art, if thuii ’rt a friend ti; 
Kmnv (’ommon Sense diclaims thee. [misery, 

Poet. I have been damn'd 

Because I was your foe, and yet I still 
Courte<l your friendship witli my utmost art. 

(2. C. S. Fool! thou wert dauiii’d because thou 
didst pretend 

Thyself my friend ; for hadst thou l)oIdly dared, 
liike Hurlotliruniho, to deii^ me quite, 

Jr, like an opera or pantomime, 

Profess’d the cause of Igiioranee in public. 

Thou might’s! have met with thy dc-sired success ; 

But men can’t bear even a pvtU uei; to me. 

Poet, Then take a ticket fur mj beiietit night. 

Q. C. S. 1 will do moiv — for (Jomnum tScuse will 
stay 

Quite from your house, so may you not be damn’d- 
Poet. lla! say’st thou! By my soul, a better jday 
Ne’er came upon a stage ; but, since you dare 
hmleiiin me thus, I’ll dedicate my play 
To Ignorance, and call her Common Sense : 

Yes, I will dress her in your pomp, and swear 
That Iguoraiie*! knows more than all tlie world. 

[ lUit. 

Enter Pini-PUAM). 

Fire!), Thanks to the Sun for this desired eii- 

eminler. [o’erthrown - 

Q. C. S. Dll, priest 1 all’s lost; our forces avvi 
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Some gasping lie, but most arc run away. 

Fireif, 1 knew it all before, and told you too 
The Sun has long been out of humour with you. 

Q. C* S. Dost thou, then, lay upon the Sun the 
faults 

Of all those cowards who forsook my cause 1 
Fireb, Those cowards all were most religious men ; 
A.ml I beseech thee, Sun, to shine upon them. 

Q. C, S. Oh, impudence ! and darcst thou to my 
face ? 

Fireb> Yes, I dare more ; the Sun presents you 
this, [Utaba her. 

Which 1, his faithful messenger, deliver, 

Q. C, S, Oh, traitor ! thou hast murder’d Com- 
mon Sense. 

Farewell, vain world ! to Ignorance I give thee. 

Her leaden sceptre shall henceforward rule. 

Now, priest, indulge thy wild ambitious thoughts; 
Men shall embrace thy schemes, till thou hast drawn 
All worship from the Son upon thyself: 

Henceforth all things shall topsy-turvy turn ; 

Physic shall kill, and T^aw enslave the world; 

Cits shall turn beaux, and taste Italian songs, 

While courtitii’s are stock-jobbing in the city. 

Places reqiiiring^earning and great parts 
Henceforili shall all be hustled in a hat, 

And drawn by inou deticient in them both. 
Statesmen —hut oh ! cold death will let me say 
No more — and you must guess et oatera. [Dies. 

Fireb. She’s gone ! but lia ! it may beseem me ill 
T’ appear her murderer. I’ll therefore lay 
This dagger by her side ; and that will be 
Sufticient evidenee, with a little money, 

To make tlie coroner’s inquest tiud self-murder. 

I’ll preach her funeral sermon, and deplore 
Her loss w'ith tears, praise lier wdtii all my art. 

Good Ignorance wall still believe it all. \^Exit. 

Enter UeiiKN Ignorance, 

Q. If/n. Heat a retreat; the day is now our owui; 
The powu’rs of Common Sense are all destro}’d ; 
Tlu'st* that remain are lied away witli her. 

I wish, Mr. Fustian, this speech be common sense. 
S)iet'r. How the devil should it, when she’s deadt 
Fu.^t. One w'oidd think so, wlieii a cavil is made 
Rgaiust the best tiling in tlie whole ]day ; and I 
would willingly part with anytliing else but thost? 
two lines. [lies. 

flarl. Behold! where welt’ring in her blood she 
I w ish, sir, you would cut out that liin', or alter it, 
if you please. 

Fust. That’s another line that I won’t part with; 
1 would consent to cut out anytliing but tin* chief 
b(‘auties of my play. 

Ilarl. Bcliold the bloody dagger by her side, 

W'ith w'hicli she did the deed. 

(1‘ iijii. ’I’was nobly done ! 

I envy her her exit, and wall pay 

All honours to her dust. Bear hence her body, 

And lei her lie in state in Goodman's-tields. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. Madam, I come an envoy from Craiic-court. 
The great society that there assemble 
Congratulate your victory, and request 
That lirm alliance henceforth may subsist 
Between your majesly’s society 
Ot Grub-street and Iheiuselves : they rather beg 
That they may bo united both in one. 

They also hope your majesty’s acceptance 

Of certain curiosities, which iu 

That hamper are contain’d, wherein you’ll lind 

A horse’s tail, which has an hundred hairs 

More tlian are usual in it ; and a tooth 

Of elephant full half an inch too long ; 

With turnnike-ticket like an ancient coin. 


Q. Ign. We gratefully accept their bcuutcoua gifti^ 
And order they be kept with proper care, 

Till we do build a placo most tit to hold 
These precious toys : tell your society 
We ever did esteem them of great worth, 

And our firm friends ; and tell ’em 'tis our plejii 
They do prepare to dance a jig before us. 

[Exit Messenger. 

My lords of Law and Physic, you shall find 
I will not be ungrateful for your service : 

To you, good Harlequin, and your allies, 

Ajid you, Squeekaroiiclly, I will be 
A most propitious queen — But ha ! 

[Music under the stage. 
What hideous music or wdiat yell is thisi 
Sure ’tis the ghost of some poor opera tune. 

Sneer. The ghost of a tune, INlr. Fustian 1 
F'ust. Ay, sir, did you never hear of one before ? 
I had once a mind to have brought the apparition 
of Music ill person upon the stage, iu the shape of 
an English opera. Come, Mr. Ghost of the Tune, 
if you please to appear in the sound of soft music, 
and let the ghost of Common Semse rise to it. 

[Ghost q/* C ommon Sense rises to soft music. 
GJwst. Behold the ghost of Common Sense ap- 
jicars. 

Caitiffs, avaunt ! or I will sweep you off, 

And clean the land from such infernal vermin. 

Q. Jgn. Agliost! a ghost! a ghost! haste, scam- 
per off, 

My friends ; we’ve kill’d the body, and I know 
The ghost will have no mercy upon us. 

Omn. A ghost! a ghost! a glwst! [Runoff. 
Ghost. The coast is clear, and to Iier native realms 
Pale Ignorance with all her host is fiecl, 

Whence she will never dare invade us more. 

Here, though a ghost, I wall my pow’cr muintaiii. 
And all the friends of Ignorance sliall find 
My ghost, at least, they cannot Iniuish hence ; 

And all henceforth, wlio murder Common Sense, 
Learn from these scenes that, tliough success you 
boast, 

You shall at last be haunted w’ith her ghost. 

Sneer. I am glad you make Common Sense get 
the better at last ; I was under terrible apprehen- 
situis for your moral. 

Fust, Faith, sir, this is almost the only play 
where she has got tlie better lately. But now foi 
my epilogue: if you please to begin, madam. 

F.IMI.OOUK. — (jHOST. 

’Fhe j)lay onrt; done, the by rule, 

.Should conu* and turn it all to ri<lirule ; 

.Should loll the ladies that the Irai^ie la»rds. 

Who prate of Virluo and her Mist reward-i. 

Are all in jest, and oul> ftioU ^hoII^^ lieeil ’em ; 

For all wiMj Mtmieii lloek to inotlier Needhuni. 

This is the method epiloirues jiursue, 

But we to nir^hl in everythin^; are new. 

Our author then, in jest throuirhoiii the jday. 

Now' Ih‘};s a serious word or two to s.a\. 

B;uiish ail ehihlish entertainments heneo ; 1 

Lot all that boast your fa\ our have pretence, > 

If not to sparkliu;,' w it. at least to .sense. ) 

With soft Italian notes in(hil;»c your ear; 

Hut let those siiuvrs, who arc houjjht so dear, 
la'arn to ho ei^il for iheir cheer at least, 

N’or usi* like lM*f:;;nrs thi»se who ;;ive th - foakt. 

And Umufjh wliile Music lor herself m-iy eaiAo, 

Poor Poetry, h<*r sister-art, must starve 

Jitarve her at least with show of approbation. | 

Nor slisht her, while >ou search the wh«>le eroation > 

For all die tu.iihlin^f-seum of every nation. f 

(’an the whole world in science match uur soil ? 

Have the) a Lockk, a NewtuN, or a Hovi.e : 

Or ilare the ;:reaU*sl genius of their stage 
With SHAKseEAKK or immortal Ben engage? 

('ontoiit w ith jtature’s bounty, do not crave 
The little which to other lands .sh^gavo; 

Nor like the rock a hurley-corn prefer 
To all the jewels w hich vou owe to her. 
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AS ACTED AT THE NEW THEATRE IN THE 


PREFACE TO THE DEDICATION. 

As no man hath a more stern anti iuflttxiUle liatreil to flattery 
than ni\ self, it h.ith Ixani usimI with nu* to send most of my 
)*errormauces into the worht withonl the ornament of those 
epistolary ]|iri'i’a(;es commonly called dedications ; a CMistoiii. 
however, highly censured by ray bookseller, who aflirms it a 
most unehristinn practice : a patron is, says he, a kind of g«Ml- 
father to a book, and a good author ought as carefully to pro- 
vide a patron to his woi iv>, as a good |>arent should a god 
father to his children : lie curries this very far, and draws 
several resemblances bet 'e'-a those two oflices (for having, 
in the course of his trade with dramatic writers, purehased, at 
a moderate cnrapuUtiou, the lee-sitnple of one hui<dred thousand 
similes, he is per/japs the mo.>t expert in tiieir application, and 
most capable of showing likenesses in things utterly unlike, 
of any ram living). What, says he, dties more service to a 
hook, or raises curiosity in llie reader, e([ual with— Dedicated 
lo his grace tiie duke of — or the right liononrahle. the earl of 
— in an adveitiseunnit I tliiiik tlie patron here may properly 
be said fo t/irh a intuit; to the hook I ainl if ho gives a present 
also, what doth lie less than a godlathett? which prescut, if 
the author applies to his own use, what doth the other than 
tlio parent? lie proceeds to show how a bookseller is a kind 
of dry nurse to our works, with other instances which I shall 
omit, h.'ivitig already said enough to pr<.ive tlie exact analogy 
between ehildreii and hooks, and of tlie method of providing 
for each ; which I think alVordsasuflicient precedent for throw- 
ing the following piece ou the public, it having lH*en usual for 
several very prudent parents to act by their children in the 
Siime manner. 


DEDICATION TO THE PlIMLIC. 

I HOPE you will pardtm the pre.sumption of this Dedication, 
since I really di<l not know in what manner to apply for your 
leave, and since 1 expect no present in return (the reasmi 1 
conceive which first introduced the eeicmony of asking leave 
among dedicators) ; for surely it is somewhat absurd to a>k a 
mail leave to flatter him ; and he must be a very impudent or 
simple ftdlow, or both, who will give it. Asking leave to 
dedicate, theretbre, U Jiskiiig whether you will pay for your 
dedication, aiul in that seuso I believe it is understood by i»otli 
authors and patrons. 

But farther, the very eaiulid reception which you have given 
these pieces pleads my excuse. The least civility to an author 
or his works h.alh been held, time immemorial, a just title to 
a dedication, which is perhaps no more tlian an honest re- 
turn of fliittery, tiiid in this liglit I am certain no one ever 
had so great (I may call it) an obligation as luystdf, seeing 
t!iat you have honoured this my performance with your pre- 
se.ieo every night of its exhilntiou, where you have never 
failed showing the greatest delight .ind appvohatioii ; nor am 
I less obliged to you for tlmse eubgiums which you have 
iMieii heard in all pLices to — Imt hold ! I am afranl this is an 
iiigmiiiuis way whkdi authors have diseovered lo eoiivey in- 
ward flattery to themselves, while outwardly they addiess it 
to their patron : wherefore 1 shall be silent ou this head, hav- 
ing more reasons to give why I chose you to ]iatroiiise these 
pieces ; and 

First, The dt-sign with vvhich they are writ; for though all 
ilrauiatic eiitertaiiimeiits are properly calculated for the public, 
vet these, I may aflirra, more particularly hehmg to you; ;is 
voiir diversion is not merely intended by them, tiieir design 
oeiug to convey some hints which may, if you please, be of 
inliiiite service in the iiresent state of that theatrical world 
w Hereof they treat, and which is 1 think at Y>reseut so far 
from flourishing as one con hi wish, that 1 have with coiiceru 
oiiserved sorae steps luhdy taken, and others too Juntly appro - 
heiided, that may much endanger tlic eoiistitiilion of the British 
theatre ; for though Mr. — Uni very wmrthy man and niy very good 
frieud. I eaiioot help thinking his manner of prucueditig soiiiew liat 
too arbitrary, and his methofl of buying aeiors at uxorbitaiit 
rices U) i;e of ill coiiseqiteiice : for tlie town must reimburse 
ini these expenses, on which aeeoiiiit those iuiv.-iiiced prices 
so ranch cumpliiiued of must be always coiitiimcd; which 
thougli the \*eople in their present llourislung state of irailc 
and riches may very well pay, yet in worse times (if such egin 
l>e supposcil' I am afraid they may fall t»o heavy, the conswj- 
ipieuceof whieli I need not mention. Moreover, should any 
great geniu« produce a piece of most excpiisite c ornrivauc’o, 
and vAiieh would be♦hl^'hly relished l>y the punlie, though 
parliup^ngl igircable to his ownU.de oi pupate lulcioft: il he 
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should buy off the chief actors, such play', liowcvcr excellent, 
must be unavoidably sunk, and the public lose all the henelii 
thereof. Not to trouble the reader with more iiicouvcniciiceii 
arising from this aryuin,‘ntuin argenttuium, many of whieh 
are obvious enough, I shall only observe that corruptiiui 
has tlio same iufluenco on all societies, all bodies, vvhich it 
hath on corporeal bodies, where we see it always produce an 
entire desti iictiun and total change ; for which reason, wlmever 
atteraptilh tij introduce corruption ini ) any community doth 
much the sami* thing, and ought to be treated iti much the 
same manner, with him who jHiisoneth a fountain, in order to 
di^M;rsc a coutagiun, which lie is sure every one will drink of. 

The last excuse 1 shall make for this presumptioa is tlie 
necesdiy i have of so potent a patron to tlefeml me lium Mr* 
iuifpiitoiis surmises of a certain anonymous dialogmis author, 
who in the (iazettecr of the 17th iiistaot has lepreseiiU'd tin* 
Historical Register as aiming, in cuiijuiictiou with the Mil.er 

of Maiisfield, the overthrow of the m y. If this siiggt!s- 

tion had been itiseried in the Cratlsman, or ('ommoiiSeiisi*, 
or any of those papers which nobody muls, it might have' 
passed unanswered ; but as it ajipears m a paper of so geneial 
a reception as the Gazetteer, which lies in the^ window of 
almost every post-house in England, it liehoves me 1 think 
ill the most stuious manner to vindicate myself from asper- 
sions of so evil a tendency to my future pro-pccts. And here 
I III u.st observe that, hatl not mankind been either very blind 
or very dishonest. I iiccil not liave pulrliely iiifornicrl thcni 
that the Register is a luinisteiiul p impliiet, cahmlatcdto iniii>e 
into the minds of the peoph?a great opinion of their miiiidf. , 
and ilierehy procure an eniploymcul for the author, wn.i Inu 
been often promised one wheuever he would write on tluil 
side. Ami first. 

Can anything he plainer than the first staii/.a of t ie ode 

This is a day,* in days of yore, 
t.)nr fathers iicmt siv.v bcfoic ; 

This is a day, TU one to ten. 

Our sous will ueser see tigaiii. 

Plainly intimating that such times as thesr? never weresern 
before, nor will ever be .seen again ; for which tlie pre.vni iige 
are certainly obliged lo their ministry. 

What can be meant by ttie .scene of polilieians but to ridi 
cule the absurd tiud itiiuletpiaie not ion » persons among n,. 
W'ho have not the honour to know (mi, have of the mini-.liv 
and their meiisures’r nay, 1 have put some scntimenis into tin* 
mouths of these chai.aetiNs which I was a little appreiamsive 
were loo low evmi for a eoiivei.>ali(m at an ale house. 1 hope 
the (iazetteer will not find any r'*^cmlil nice here, a's 1 Impe he 
w ill nut make such a complimet.t to .my m y, its iiv sup- 
)>ose that such persons iiave I'Ceu ever eapiiiileol the ;i>.siiiiin<-e 
of aiming at being at the hetulofa great people, or to iiiiy 
nation, us to suspect 'em couleu!iill\ living unaer such uii 
administration. 

The eagiTUc.ss wliich these gentlemen '‘Xpieis at iipplving 
:ill maimer of evil di.iiiict'-rs to tin ir paioms brings to my 
mindastory 1 have somewhiie reau ; a , t wo geulieiin u weie 
walking the street togedier, the one said I > the oti.ei , upon 
spying the figure of an ass hung out--* Bon, Bob, look joiider, 
soiiu^ impudent rascsil iia.-^ hung oi;l your pict.iietm ii ^igu 
po.-^t:” the grave coiiipauiuii, whobiui tin; iui.^l..ili.u*; to be e\- 
i‘Xtremely .shortsighted, hdl into a viou' it rtii.e. tiui;, eulliiig lor 
the m.-i.tter ol the house, threiileiieii to pi'i-ntmie him for 
exposing liis features in that punlie m-iimer. 'I’he poor l.tiid- 
lonl, us you may well euiieeive, vv;is exlreim'ly ust »iiK-.hed, aud 
denied the fact; upon which tlie wtily spark, who hiid just 
app.- ’ tin 

hied together, who soon smoked the jest, and jigreed with lum 
that Uie sign was the exact \»ietiire of the geiillemuii. At last 
a good-natured man, t ikiiig compiissioti of the ]ioor iigme, 
whom he saw the.ic.st of the iiiiiliilude, whi.s(s*M*d m liB ear— 
“ Sir, 1 see your eyes are bad, and thiit your frii od i.s a rasc.il 
and iiutiuscs ou you ; the sign hung out is the sign of an ass 
nor will your picture be here unless you draw it yourself." 

But I ask pardon for troubling the reader with an impeili- 
neiiisbiry, which can Iv appliisi only in the above ineutioiu**! 
iustauce to my presemt suiiject. 

I proceed in my defence lo the scene of the ]i!itiiots; a 
Hceiie which 1 thought would have made my lorluiie, sceiiig 
that the favourite scheme of turuiug patrioti.siu imo a jest is 

• For d./y in the fust and thiid line you may n-ai* 
you I'leoiif 
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Ko iiKliistriously pursued ; and I will challeiiffu all the mi- 
fustenal advouaten to show me, in the whultt bundle of their 
writings, one nassiii^e where false patriotism (for I suppose 
they have not the inipiidonee to mean any other) is set in a 
more c«»ulemptiblo and odious lisht than in the aforesaid 
bi’euo. 1 hope too it will he remarked that the itolitieians 
iue represented as a set of blundering blockheads rather de- 
serving pity than abhorrence, whereas the others are repre- 
seutcil as a set of cunning, self-intercst^ni fellows, who for 
a little paltry bribe would give up the li1)erties uinl properties 
of tbeir eouutry. Here is the tlanger, here is the rock on 
which our constitution must, if ever it do(»s, s^ilit. 'I’he lilwirties 
of a |>eo])le have been kuImIiic i by the conque-t i»f valour and 
force, and have been lietrayed liy the sutitle and dexterous 
arts of relined iM)liey : but these are rare instances ; for geniuses 
of this kind are not the grow’th of every .ige ; whereas, if a 
ceni’ral eorrujition t>e once iutroduci'd, and those who should 
Imj the guardians and Imlwarks of our liberty on"e find, or 
think they tind. an interest in giving it up, no great eapaeity 
will bo retpiired to destroy it : on the contrary, th • meanest, 
lowest, dirtiest fellow, if such a one should ever havu^ the as- 
surance in future ages t<i mimic power and browbeat his bet- 
ters, will be as aide as Maehiavel himself could lia\c been, to 
root out the libertii-s of the bravest people. 

Hut I am aw ire I shall l>e asked, who is this Quidam, that 
turns the patriots into ridienle, and brilies them out erf their 
honesty? Who but the devil could act such a part? Is not 
this the light wherein he is everywhere rleseribed in scripture 
and the writings of our best divines? Gold hath hemi always 
his fa\ourite bait wherewith he fi'-heth for sinners; and liu 
laiii;hi:ig at the poor wretches he seducetli is as diulxdical an 
attribute as any. IiK^cd it is so plain who is meant by this 
Quidam, that he. who ni i'o'th any wrong application thereof 
rnigin as w el l*mi stake the name of Thomas fur John, or old 
Nick f 'C old Mob. 

I think I have said enough to assure every impartial person 
of my innoronee against all malicious insinuations; :«iid far- 
ther to convince them th t I nni a ministerial w liter (an 
honour 1 am higliiy ambitions of attaining). I sh.tll proceed 
now to obviate an opinion entertained by too many, that a 
certain person is sometimes the author, often the corrector of 
tin* press, ana always the patron, of the (iazelteer. To show 
«lie folly of this sunpositiou, I .shall only insistthat all peisons, 
though they shoulil not alVord him any extiaordiuary genius, 
nor any (the least) tasli>in polite literatim*, will grant me this 
datum, tiiat the said eertaiii jierson is a man of an ordinary 
eapaeity, and a mo<b>rate sh.ae of eommon seust* : which if 
a loweii, I tliiiilv it will follow that .t is impossible he ^hould 
either wiile or countenain’o a luiper written, not only with- 
out the lea>t gli mmering of genius, the lea>,t pretension to taste, 
but in direct oiipositiuu to all common sejise whatever. 

If an. 

Khali only answer with my ]ioliticians, ! cannot tell, unle.s,s hy 
the as.sistatice of the old gentleman just lielbre mentioned, 
w ho would. I think, alone protect or patronise, as I think, 
imloed, he is the only person who eonld invent some of the 
!( ht ' ■ til! , ^ whidt, 

ately disappear, I tin intend shortly to attempt e*»njuiing it 

down, iuletidin,* to pi.bli'.h a paper in del'cnee of them y 

.'igain.Nt the wiolved, maheioiis, ami sly in-inualious eoiiv'oywl 
III till' .said paper. 

You will excuse a digression so necessary to take off 
surmises which m iv prou* s > prejudicial to my foitnne : 
which, however, if 1 should not be .abb* to aecomplish, I impe 
\ou will make me some .miends for what 1 sntferbyendea- 
vouiiii«; your entertiinmeiit. 'I'he very "re.»t indulgence \ on 
nave shown rny ]>eif »riii.ance^ at the little theatre tlie>e two 
last vi ar.s have eneonr,ar'ed in ■ to the propo-al of a subscrip- 
tion h'r carrviug on that theatre, for 1 i‘autifyiug and enlargi*- 
ing ii, and piocnring a beth'r company of actors. If you 
thi'ik proper to s^ib-A Vitie to llie.'.e piopo-als, I a-siua* \ou Uo 
l ii'OM shall be spared Oil my side to entertain you hi a cheaper 
.anil bi lUT • manner than seems to be the vutentiim of auv 

•' If ■ ■ , ■ , ■ * 

dial impostuia*, I shall not he indolent nor afraid of exerting 
^eln while the I herty of tlie juess and stage .subsists, tljut is 
•o say, while w<* h ivo any liberty left among us. I am. to the 
publie, a most sincere fri' ud ami devoted .servant. 

Dr.\matis Vkuson.v..- Mrtlfif, Mu.HouKicrs; SminriV, M .. 
Iacky; /woii f)ii}>per, Mil. Wahu; Ground hij, yiw. Jonks; 
ih:n, the nu<-tioneer. Mas (biAHKK; ApoUda Hadard Son, 
Mn. Ib.AKKs; Pixtid, Mu. Davis; Quidam, Mh. Smith; Puli 
hWaii.v, Mks.sh8. Jonk.s, Toi rixo. Wooimickn, Smith, Machkn; 
Patriots, Mkksiis. Toi'i’ino, Machkn, Piji-i.fn, WoonnuKN ; 
nmiter, Ma. Smith; Dnmjlc, Mu I.owrHni; Mrs. Serrm, 
Mas. IlAYwoon; Mrs Itartrr. MissKaw'kii; /.nrfiV.s.MEsn.vMKs 
Ghahke, Hayw'oou, Lacfv.Miswi .Ionks . Prompter, Acturi,ff€ 

ACT I. — SCENE i. — The phiyfiouso, — Enter 
several ri;i}»*rF. 

1 Play. Mr. Emphasis, good morrow ; you an 
eui’ly at iho rclu'disal this minning. 


Emph. Why faith, Jack, our beer and beef sat 
but ill on my stomach, so I got up to try if I could 
not walk it off. 

1 Play, I wish I had anything in my stomach to 
walk off ; if matters do not get better with us shortly, 
iny teeth will forget their office. 

2 Play, These are poor times, indeed, not like 
the days of Pasquin. 

1 PUty, Oh I name ’em not! those were glorious 
days, indeed, the days of beef and punch ; my friends, 
when come there such again X 

2 Play, Who knows what this new author may 
produce II Faith, 1 like my part very well. 

1 Play, Nay, if variety will please the town, I am 
sure there is enough of it ; but I could wish, me- 
thinks, the satire had been a little stronger, a little 

2 Play. Now I think it is plain enough, [plainer. 

1 Play, Hum ! Ay, it is inlelligible ; but I would 

b*ive it downright ; ’gad, I fancy 1 could w'rite a 
thing to succeed myself. [write on I 

2 Play. Ay; pritliee, what subject Wouldst thou 

1 Play. Why no subject at all, sir ; but I would 

have a humming deal of satire, and I would repeat 
in every page that courtiers are cheats and don’t 
pay their debts, that lawyers are rogues, physicians 
blockheads, soldiei^s cowanU, and ministers 

2 Play. What, wdiat, sirl 

1 Play, Nay, I’ll only name ’em, that’s enough 
to set the audience a liooting. 

2 Play. Zounds, sir ! here is wit enough for a 
whole play in one speech. 

1 Play. For one play! why, sir, it’s all I have 
xtraeted out of above a dozen. 

2 Play. Who liave w’e here? [the rehearsal, 

1 Play. Some gentlemen, I suppose, come to hear 

SoL uwiT and Lord DArruii. 

Dap, Pray, gentlemen, don’t you rehearse the 
‘ Historical Register’ this morningl 

1 Play. Sir, we expect the author every minute. 

Sour. What is this “ Historical Register?” is it a 

igedy or a comedy ? 

1 Play. Upon my word, sir, I can’t tell. 

Sour. Then I suppose you have no part in it? 

I Play. A cs, sir, I have several ; but — O, In're is 
the author himself; I suppose lie can tell, sir. 

Sonr, Faith, sir, that’s more Ihuu I suppose. 

Enter Medi.ky. 

Med. My lord, your most obedient servant; this 
is a very great and unexpected favour indeeil, ni) 
lord. Mr. Sourwit, I kiss your bauds; I am very 
glad to see you here. [perhaps. 

Sour, That’s more than you may be by-aiul-by, 

Dap. VfQ are come to attend lOur rehearsal, sir; 
pray when will it begin ? 

Med. This very instant, my lord : gentlemen, I 
bog you would be all ready, and let the promptet 
bring me some copies for these gentlemen. 

Sour. Mr. .Medley, you know' 1 am a jilaiii speaker, 
so you will excuse any liberties I take. 

*Med. Dear sir, you can't oblige me more. 

Sour. Tiien 1 must tell you, sir, I am a little stag- 
gered at the name of yonr piece; doubtless, sir, 
you know^ the rules of writing, and I can’t guess how 
you can bring the actions of a w hole year into the 
circuinferciiee of toiir-and-tw’enty hours. 

Med. Sir, I have several answers to make to your 
objection : in the lirst place, my piece is not of a 
nature coiiHned to any rules, as being avowedly ir- 
regular ; Imt if it w’as* otherwise, I think 1 could 
quote you pTecedent.s of plays that neglect them ; 
besides, sir, if I comprise the w'holc actions of the 
year in half an hour, w'ill you blame me, or those 
who haAe done so little in that tifbe? My Register 
is not to be tilled, like those of vulgar news wHtera. 
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with trash for want of news ; and therefore, if I say 
little or nothing, you may thank those who have 
done little or nothing. 

Enter Prompter with hooka. 

Oh, here are my books. 

Sour, In print alrea<ly, Mr. Medley 1 
Med, Yes, sir, it is the safest way, for if a man 
stays till he is damned it is possible he never may 
get into print at all ; the town is capricious, for which 
reason always print as fast as you write, that, if they 
damn your play, they may not damn your copy too. 

Sour. Well, sir, and pray what is your design, 
your plot 1 

Med. Why, sir, I have several plots, some pretty 
deep, and some but shallow. [design. 

Sour. I hope, sir, they all conduce to the main 
Med, Yes, sir, they do. 

Sour. Pray, sir, what is that I 

Med. To divert the town and bring full houses. 

Srmr. Pshaw ! you misunderstand me ; I meant 

what is your moral, your, your, your 

Med, Oh! sir, I comprehend you. Why, sir, my 
design is to ridicule the vicious and foolish customs 
of the age ; and tliat in a fair manner, without fear, 
favour, or ill-nature, and without scurrility, ill-man- 
ners, or commonplace; I hope to, expose the reign- 
ing follies in such a manner that men shall laugh 
themselves out of them before they feel that they 
are touched. 

Smir, But what thread or connexion can you 
have in this history 1 For instance*, how is your po- 
litical connected with your theatricall 

Med, O very easily. >Vhen my politics come to 
a fiirce, they very naturally lead me to the play- 
house, where, let me tell you, there are some poli- 
ticians too, where there is lying, flattering, dis- 
sembling, promising, deceiving, and undermining, 
as well as in any court in Christendom. 

Enter a Player, 

Play. Won’t you begin your rehearsal, sir! 

Med. Ay, ay, with all my lioart ; is the music 
ready for llic prologue I 

Sour. Music for the prologue ! 

Med. Ay, sir, I intend to have everything new. 
I had rather be the author of my own (lulness than 
the publisher of other men’s wit ; and really, Mr, 
Sourwit, the subjects for prologues are utterly ex- 
hausted : I think the general method has been either 
to frighten the audience with the author’s reputa- 
tion, or to flatter them to give their applause, or to 
beseech them to it, and that in a manner that will 
serve for every play alike ; now, sir, my j»rologue 
will serve for no play but my own, and to that I think 
nothing can be better adapted ; for, as mine is the 
history of the year, what can be a j)roperer prologue 
than an ode to the new yeart 

Sour. An ode to the new yearl [begin, begin, 
Med, Yes, sir, an ode to the new year. Come, 
Enter Prompter. 

Pronip. Sir, the prologue is ready. 

Sour, Dear M<‘dlcy, let me hear you read it; pos- 
sibly it may be sung so fine, I may not understand 
a word of it. 

Med. Sir, you can’t oblige me more. 

01) K TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Tlii.H is n day, in days of yore, 
Oiir fathers never s-iw holort? ; 
This is a dav. ’tis one to ten. 
Our sous will never sec again. 
Tlieii Kin ‘4 the day, 

And siiiL' the 
And thus be meny 
All day long. 

This i.s I hi; day, „ 

Aud that's the night, 

come on, and sing 


When the sun sh.all he gay, 
Aiirl the moon sh.ill bu bright. 
The sun shall riso 
All ill the skies ; 

Du* moon shall go 
All down below. 

Then sing the day. 

And sing the song. 

And thus l»c merry 
All day long. 

away. 


Enter Singers, who stuff the Ode 
Med, There, sir, there's the very quintessence 
and cream of all the odes I have seen for several 
years last past. 

Sour. Ay, sir, I thought you would not be the 
publisher of another man’s witi 

Med. No more I a’nt, sir; for the devil of any 
wit did I ever see in any of them. 

Sour. Oh ! your most humble servant, sir. 

Med. Yours, sir, yours ; now for my play ; promp- 
ter, are the politicians all ready at the table ? 

Promp. ril go and see, sir. [Exit. 

Med. My first scene, Mr. Sounvit, lies in the 
island of Corsica, being at present the chief scene 
of politics of all Europe. 

Enter Prompter, 

Promp. Sir, they are ready. 

Med. Then draw the scene, and discover them. 
Scene draws^ and discovers five Politicians sitting at 
a table. 

Sour. Here’s a mistake in the print, Mr. Medley; 
I observe the second politician is the first person 
who speaks. 

Med. Sir, my first and greatoi|f politician never 
speaks at all ; he is a very di'cp man, by which you 
Avill observe I convey this moral, that life chief art 
of a politician is to keep a secret. [mean. 

Sour. To keej> his politics a secret, I suppose you 
Med. Come, sir, begin. 

2 Polit. Is king Theodore returned yet 1 

3 J*olit. No, 

‘2 J*olit. When will he return I * 

3 Polit. I cannot tell. [little of the matter. 

Sour. This politician seems to me to know very 
Med. Zounds, sir! would you lane him a projilu-t 
as well as a polit ieiant You see, sir, he knows 
what’s past, and that’s all he ought to know: 'shlood, 
sir, would it be in the character of a politician to 
make him a conjurer! (Jo on, gentlemen: pray, 
sir. jlon’t interrupt their dehtites, for they are of great 
c()ns<*(juence. 

2 J^olit, These mighty prej)arations of the Turks 
e certainly designed against some place or othci ; 

now, the question is, what place they :iie designed 
against! And that is a (piestion which 1 caiuiot 
answer. 

3 J^olit. But it behoves ns to be upon our guard. 

4 Polit. it does, aud the reason is, because we 
know nothing of the matter. 

2 Polit, You say right ; it is i-asy for a man to 
guard against dauger.'i which lie knows of, hut to 
guard against <lang<‘rs which nobody knows of re- 
quires a very great politician. [knows anything. 
Med. Now', sir, I su])])ose you think that nobody 
Sour, Faith, sir, it appears so. 

Med. Ay, sir, but there is one who knows ; that 
little gentleman yonder in the ehair, who says no- 
thing, knows it all. 

Sour. But how do you intend to convey this 
knowdedgo to the audience! 

.Med. Sir, they can read it in his looks : ’slilood, 
sir, must not a politician he thought a wise man 
without his giving instances of his wisdom ? 

Polit. Hang foreign ulfairsl let us apply our- 
Omnes. Ay, ay, ay. [selves to money. 

.Med, Genllemen, that over again— ami be sure to 
snatch hastily at the money; you’re pretty jioliti- 
cians truly ! [selves to money 

5 Polit. Haug foreign affairs ! let us njiply 
Omnes, Ay, ay, ay. 

2 Polit. All we have to consider relating 
money is how W'e sledl get it. 

3 Polit. I tJiink we ought first to consider wW' 
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ther there is any to be got, which, if there be, I do 
readily agree that the next question is, how to come 
Omnes, Hum I [at it. 

Sour^ Pray, sir, what are these gentlemen in 
Corsica 1 

Med. Why, sir, they arc the ablest heads in the 
kingdom, and consequently the greatest men ; for 
you may be sure all well-regulated governments, as 
1 represent this of Corsica to be, will (imploy in their 
greatest posts men of the greatest capacity. 

2 PoHt. I have considered the matter, and I find 
it must be by a tax. 

3 PolU, I thought of that, and was considering 

what was not taxed already. [learning. 

2 Polit Learning ; suppose we put a tax upon 

3 Polit. Learning, it is true, is a useless com- 
modity, but 1 think we had better lay it on igno- 
rance ; for learning being the property but of a 
very few, and those poor ones too, I am afraid we 
can get little among them ; whereas ignorance will 
take in most of the great fortunes in the kingdom. 

Onmes. Ay, ay, ay. [Kxeiint Politicians. 

i^ur. Faith, it’s very generous in these gentlemen 
to tax themselves so readily. 

Med. Ay, aiul very wise too, to prevent the 
people’s grumbling, and they will havi* it all among 
theuiselvel. 

^’oMr. But w’hat is become of the politicians 1 
Med. They are gone, sir, they’re gone ; ih(‘y have 
finished the business they met about, which was to 
agree on a tax ; that being dom?, they are gone to 
raise it ; and this, sir, is the full account of the whole 
history of Eurojje, as far as we know of it, com- 
prised in one scene. 

Sour. The devil it is! Why you have not men- 
tioned one W'ord of France, or Spain, or tin* em- 
peror. 

Mad. No, sir, I turn those over to the next year, 
by which time wx* may jjossihly know Homcthiiig 
wliut they are about ; at j)resent our advices are so 
very uneertain I know not what to depend on ; but 
eom\‘, sir, now you sfiall have a council of ladies. 
Sour. Docs this scene lie in (a)rsica tool 
Mai. No, no, this lies in London. You know, 
sir, it woultl not have been quite so proper to have 
brought English politicians (of tlie male kind 1 
meiin) on the stage, because our j»oljtics aro not 
ipiite so famous; hut in female politicians, to the 
honour of my couutrywomon I say if, I believe no 
country can excel us : come, draw the scene ami 
disemer the ladies. 

Promp. vSir, they are not here ; one of them is 
pra<*tising above stairs with a dancing-master, and I 
can't get her doAvn. 

Med. ru fetch ’em, I warrant you. [Exit. 

Sour. Well, my lord, what does your lordship 
think of what you liav(' seen 1 

J)ap. Faith, sir, L did not observe it ; hut it’s 
damned stuff, I am sure. 

Sour. I think so, and I hope your lordship will 
not enconrago it. I'hey are such men as your lord- 
ship who must reform the age : if persons of your 
exquisite and retined taste will give a sanction to 
politer entertainments, the toAvn will soon be ashamed 
of laughing at Avhat they do now. 

Dup, Really this is a very bad hou.se. 

Sour. It is not indeed so large as the others, but 
I think one hears belter in it. 

Dap. Pox of hearing! om. can’t see — oneself 
1 mean, here are no looking-glasses ; I love Lin- 
colu’s-inn-lields for that reason better than any house 
ill town. 

Sour. Very true, my lord ; hut I Avish your lord- 
ship Avould think it Avorth your consideration, as tlir 


morals of a people depend, as has been so often and 
well proved, entirely on the public diversions, it 
would be of great consequence that those of the sub- 
limest kind should meet Avith your lordship's and 
the rest of the nobility’s countenance. 

Dap, Mr. Sounvit, I am ahvays ready to give my 
countenance to anything of that kind which might 
bring the best company together ; for as one does 
not go to see the play but the company, I think 
that’s chiefly to be considered ; and therefore I am 
always ready to countenamx good plays. 

Sour, No one is a better judge what is so than 
your lordship. 

Dap. Not I, indeed, Mr. Sourwit; but as I am 
one half of the play in the griicn-room talking to 
the actresses, and the other half in the boxes talking 
to the women of quality, I have an opportunity of 
seeing something of the play, and perhaps may be 
as good a judge as another. 

Enter Medley. 

Med. My lord, the ladies cannot begin yet ; if 
your lordship Avill honour me in the green-room, 
there you will find it pleasanter than upon this cold 
stage. 

hap. With all my heart. Come, Mr. SourAvit. 
Sour. 1 attend^’our lordship. [Exeunt, 

Promp, Thou art a sAveet judge of plays, indeed! 
and yet it is in the powtu* of such sparks as these to 
damn an honest felloAv both in his profit and repu- 
tation. [Exit, 

ACT II. — SCENE I. — Enter Medley, Lord 
DArruR, SouuAviT, and Prompter. 

Med. Come, draAv the scene and discoA'er the 
ladies in council : pray, my lonl, sit. 

[The scene dratrs and discovers four Ladies. 
Sour. Wliat are, tliese ladies assembled about! 
Med. Affairs of great importance, as you Avail see. 
Please to begin all of you. [night! 

All Ladies, AVas you at the opera, madam, last 

2 Lady. AVho can miss an opera while Farinello 
stays 1 

3 Lof/y. Sure he's the charmingest creature. 

4 lAidij, He’s everything in the world one could 
wish. 

1 Lady. Almost everything one could wish. 

2 Lady. Tliey say there’s a lady in the city has a 

All Ladies. Ha, ha, ha! [child by him. 

1 Lady. Well, it must be charming to have a child 

by him. [day with three. 

3 f,ady. Madam, I met a lady in a visit the other 
All Ladie.s. All Farinello’st 

3 Lady. All Farinello’s ; all in wax, 

\ Lady. D geinini ! who makt's them! I’ll semi 
and bespeak half a dozen to-morrow morning. 

2 Lady. I’ll have as many as 1 can cram into a 

coach with me. [be invention. 

Sour. Mr. M : il('Y, sir, is this history ! this must 
Med. Upon my word, sir, it's fact, and I take it to 
be the most extraordinary accident that lias hap- 
pjuicd in the whole year, and as widl wortli recording. 
Faith, sir, let me tell you I take it to be ominous, 
for if we go on to improve in luxury, efleminacy, 
and debauchery, as we have done lately, the next 
age, for aiiglit l knovv', may be more like the chil- 
dren of squeaking Italians than liardj Britons. 

All /judies. Don’t interrupt us, dear sir. [bo. 

1 jAidy. AVhat mighty pretty company they must 

2 Lady, Oh, the prettiest coin^iany in the world. 

3 hrdy. If one could but teach them to sing like 
Ihidr father ! 

•4 Lady. I am afraid my husljpnd won’t let me 
keep them, for he hates I should be fond any- 
thing but liimself. 
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All Ladies. 0 the unreasonable creature ! 

1 Lady. If my husband was to make any objection 
to my having 'em I’d run away from him, and take 
the dear babies with me. 

Med. Come, enter beau Dangle. 

Enter Danglk. ■ 

Dang. Fie upon it, ladies ! what are you doing 
here^ Why are you not at the auction T Mr. Hen 
has been hi the pulpit this half-hour. 

1 Lady. Oh, dear Mr. Hen, 1 ask his pardon, I 
never miss him. 

2 Lady. What’s to be sold to-day t 

\ Lady. Oh, 1 never mind that ; there will be all 
the world there. 

Datnj. You’ll liiul it almost impossible to get in. 

Alt Ladies. Oh! 1 shall be quite miserable if I 
don’t get in. 

Dang. Then you must not lose a moment. 

All Ladies. O! not a moment for the world. 

[Exeunt Ladiee. 

Med. There, they are gone. 

Sour. 1 am glad on it witli all my heart. 

Daj). Upon my word, Mr. Medley, that last is an 
exceeding good scene, and full of a groat deal of 
politeness, good sense, and philosophy. 

Med. It's nature, my lord, it’s nature. 

Sotir. Faith, sir, the ladies are much obliged to you. 

Med. Faith, sir, it’s more than I desire such 
ladies as I represent here sluuilil be : as for tlie 
nobler part of the sex, for whom I have the greatest 
honour, their characters can be no better set olf 
than by ridiculing that light, trifling, giddy-beaded 
crew, who are a scandal to their own sex and a 
curse on ours. 

Vromp. Gentlemen, yon must make room, for 
the curtain liui^t be let downto prepare the auction- 
room. 

Med. iSIy lord, I believe you will be best before 
the curtain, for we have biit little room behind, and 
a great deal to do. 

Suur. Upon my word, ^Ir. Medley, I must ask 
you the same question whicli one of yonr ladies did 
just now ; what do jou intend to sell at this auction ; 
the whole stock in trade of some milliner or mercer 
who has left oil’ business 1 

Med. Sir, I intend to sell snrii things as were 
never sold in any auction tn't’ore, nor <’ver will again: 
I can assure jou, Mr. Soiirwit, this scene, which I 
look on as the best in tin' wljole performanee, will 
reejuire a very deep attention : sir, if you should take 
one pinch of snuff during tlie wliole scene, you will 
lose a joke by it, and yet they lie pretty deep too, 
ami may escape observation from a moderate under- 
standing, unless very closely attended to. 

Sour. J hope, however, they don’t lie as deep as 
the dumb gentleman’s jjolitics did in the first act; 
if so, nothing but an insjured uiideistainling can 
come at ’em. 

Med. Sir, this scene is writ in allegory, and thoiigb 
1 have endeavoured to make it as plain as possible, 
yet all allegory will rerpiire a strict attention to hr im- 

Errmip. Sir, everything is ready. [derstood, sir. 

Afcd. Then draw up the curtain. C.'oine, enl(‘r 
Mrs. Screen and Mrs. Barter. 

SCENE — Aiietum-room ; pulpit and forma placed; 

penplv ualking about. — Enter Mrs. Scrukn and 

Mas. Barter. 

Mrs. S. Dear Mrs. Barter ! 

Mrs. B. Dear madam, you are early to-day ! 

Mrs. S. Oh, if one does not get near the pulpit 
one does nothing, and I intend to buy a great deal 
to-day ; I believe*! shall buy the whole auction: at 
least A’lliings go cheap : you won’t l)id against me? 


Mrs, B, You know I never bid for anything. 
Banter and Danoi.e. 

Bant. That's true, Mrs, Barter, J’il he your evi- 
dence. 

Mrs. S. Are you cornel Now I suppose we sliall 
have fine bidding; I don’t expect to buy die; pei 
than at a shop. 

Bant. That’s unkind, Mrs. Screen ; you know 1 
never bid against you : it would be eriiel to bid 
against a hidy who Ireijucnts auctions only with a 
design one day or other to make one great auction 
of her own. No, no, I will not jirevent the filling 
your warehouse ; I assure yon I bid against no h:i- 
berdashers of all wares. 

Mrs. B. Yon are a mighty civil person, truly. 

Bant. You need not take up tlie cudgels, niailain, 
who are of no more conseciuence at an auction tliau 
a mayor at a sessions ; you only come here, wlicro 
you have nothing to do, to show people jou have 
nothing to do anywhere else. [world, as you do. 

Mrs. B. I don’t come to say rude things to all the 

Bant. No, the world may llnmk Heavcm, that did 
not give you wit enough to do that. 

Mrs. S. I jct him alone, he will have his jest. 

Mrs. B. Yon don’t tliiiik 1 iiiiiuWiim, I hope; but 
pray, sir, of what great use is your friend Mr. DaIl^de 
here t ** 

Bant. Oh, lie is of very great use to all women of 
understanding. 

Dang. Ay, of wliat use am I, pray ! 

Bant. To keep ’em at home, that they may not 
hear tlie silly things you say to ’em. 

Mrs. S. I hope, Mr. Banter, u>u will not banish 
all p<*()plc from plaei'S where they are of no consc- 
(jiieiice! yon will allow ’em to go to an assembly or 
niasijuerade, without either plaung, dancing, (ir in- 
Irigiiiiig; yon will let people go to an openi without 
any ear, to a play without any t:iste, and to a ehuivli 
without any rellgiou ? 

Eufrr Hkn (hvu'ing). 

Mrs. S. Oh! ilcar Mr. Hen, I am glad you arc 
eome; you are liorrihle late to-day. 

/len. Madam, I am just mounting the pulpit: I 
hopi? you like the ratalogne, ladies! 

Mrs. S. 'fbere are some good things here, if v'U 
are not too dilatory with your hammer. 

Bant. Boy, give me a catalogue. 

Ihn. [In the pnljiit.] I dare swear, gentlome i 
and ladies, lliis auction will give gem'ial satisfaction; 
it is the first of its kind wdiiidi I evei !»ad the liononr 
to exhibit, and I believe I may cliallenge the world 
to pioduee some of the curiosities vviiicli this clioire 
ciibiiiet contains : — a catalogue of curiosities w hidi 
w'ere collected by tlie indefatigable jiains of that 
celebrated virtuoso, Feler Ihimdrnm, esq., wliidi 
w'ill be sold by ain tlou by ('hrislopher lU ii, on 
Monday, the 2lKt day of MavHi, lu'giiining ;it hit U 
Gentlemen and ladirs, this is lot 1. — A most curious 
remnant of politi<’al honesty. Who puts it iqi, gen- 
tlemen f It will make you a very good cloak ; ,y)'i 
see it’s both .si<l«-s .alike ; so yuj may turn it as oltm 
as yon will, f.'oine, livi' jxnnids for this cinioiis 
I’fmitaiit: f assure you several gia'at men Iiav»* made 
t!n'ir birtlnUiy-snits out of the same piece. It w'ih 
wear for ever, and never be the worse for wearing* 
Five pounds is bid. Nobody more than five ]H)unds 
for llii.s curious piece of fiolitieal liom'sty? l''ve 
poundfl — no more? [knorksj — Lord Botli-sides. Uot 
2. — A most delicate piece of patriotism, gcnllemeiiY 
wIjo bills? Teii])oumlK for this jiicee of patriotism ? 

1 i^oart. 1 would not wear it for athousaiul pounds. 

Urn, Sir, I assure you several gentlemen at comt 
have worn the same : it’s quite a dillerent tuing 
within to what it is witliont. 
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1 Co/uri, Sir, it is prohibited goods ; 1 shanH run 
the risk of being brought into Westminster-huU for 
wearing it. 

Jleiu You take it for the old patriotism, whereas 
it is indeed like tliat in nothing but the cut ; but, 
alas! sir, there is a great dilferenec in the stuff. 
But, sir, I don't propose this for a town-suit ; this 
is only proper for the country : consider, geutlcmen, 
what a figure this will make at an election. Come, 
tive pounds — one guinea 1 Put patriotism by. 

Bant. Ay, put it by, one day or other it may be 
in fashion. 

lien, kot 3. Three grains of modesty. Come, 
ladies, consider liow scarce this valuable commodity is. 

Mrs. S. Yes, and out of fashion too, Mr. Hen. 

lien. I ask your pardon, madam, it is true French, 

I assure you, and never changes colour on any ac- 
count. Half-a-crowii for all this modesty! Is there 
not one lady in the room Avho wants any modesty 1 

I Lady. Pray, sir, what is it t for I can’t see it at 
this distance. 

lien. It cannot be seen at any distance, madam, 
but it is a beautiful powder which makes a fine wash 
for the complexion. 

Mrs. S. I thought you said it was true French, 
and would not change the colour of the skin ? 

Hen. N5, it will not, madam ; but it serves mighty 
Avcll to blush behind a fan with, or to wear umler a 
lady’s mask at a masquerade. AVhat! nobody bid ? 
Well, lay modesty aside. Lot 4 — One bottle of 
courage, formerly in the possession of lieutenant- 
colonel Ezekiel Pipkin, eiti'/cn, alderman and tallow- 
chandler. What, is there no oflieer of the trained- 
Iraiuls here 1 Or it will serve an oflieer of the army 
as ^veU in time of peace, nay, even war, gentlemen ; 
it will serve all of you who sell out. 

1 Off. Is the holt le Avhoh* i is there no crack in it ? 

Hen. None, sir, I assure )ou; though it has becui 
in many engagements in T(»thill-fields ; nay it has 
served a campaign or two in llyde-park, since the 
alderman's deatli : it will never waste Avhile you stay 
at home, but it evaporates immediately if carried 
abroad. 

I Off. Daniu mo, 1 don’t want it ; but a man can’t 
have toO imieh courage. Three sliillings for it. 

Hen, Three shillings are bid for this bottle of eou- 

1 lhau. Four. 

Bant. What do you bid for courage for 1 

1 lhau. Not for myself, but 1 have a coininissioii 
to buy it for a huly. 

I (Jff. Five. 

lien. Five shillings, five shillings for all this 
courage; nobody more than five shillings 1 [hiocks.\ 
Your name, sir 1 

I Off. Mae.donahl O^Thunder. 

Hen. Lot 5 and lot fi. — All tlie wit lately belong- 
ing to Mr. Hugh Pantomime, composer of eulertain- 
nieiits for the playhouses, and Mr. William Goose- 
quill, composer of political papers in defence of a 
ministry. Shall I put uj) these together? 

Bant. Ay, it is a pity to part them ; where are they ? 

Hen. Sir, in the iu \:t room, where any gentleman 
may see them, but they are too heavy to bring in; 
they are near three hundred volumes in folio. 

Put them by. Who the devil would bid for 
tliem unless he was the manager of some house or 
other ? The town has paid enough for their works 
already. 

Hen, Lot 7. — A \erv clear conscience, which has 
been worn by a judge and a bishop. 

Mrs. S. Is it as clean as if it wJis new? 

Hen. Yefit no dirt will stick to it, and pray ob- 
serve how capacious it is ; it bus one particular 
luality, put as much as you will into it, it is never 


full : come, gentlemen, don’t be afraid to bid for 
this, for wlioever has it will never he poor. 

Beau. One shilling for it. 

IIe?z. O lie, sir ! I am sure you want it, for if you 
had any conscience you would put it up at more 
than that: come, fifty pound for this conscience. 

Bant. I’ll give fifty pound to get rid of my con- 
science with dll my heai t. 

Hen. Well, gentlemen, I see you are resolved not 
to bid for it, so PU lay ir. by : come, lot 8. — A very 
considerable quantity of interest at court; come, a 
hundred pound for this interest at court. 

Omnes, Forme, Mr. Hen! [places, gentlemen. 

Hen. A hundred pound is bid in a hundred 

Beau, Two hundred pound. 

Hen. Two hundred pound, two hundred and fifty, 
three hundred pound, three hundred and fifty, four 
hundred, five hundred, six hundred, a thousand ; a 
thousand pound is bid, gentlemen, nobody more 
than a thousand ])ounds for this interest at court 1 
nobody more than one thousand? [AnocA-s.] Mr. 
Littlewit. [it for less. 

Bant, Damn me, I know a shop where I can buy 

Dap. Kgad, you took me in, Mr. Medley, 1 could 
not help bidding for it. 

Med. It’s a si^re sign it’s nature, rny loid, and 1 
should not be surprised to see the whole audience 
stand up and bid for it too. 

lien. All the cardinal virtues, lot 9. Come, gen- 
tlemen, pul in these cardinal virtues. 

dent. Eighteen pence. 

Hen. Eighteen pence is bid for these cardinal 
virtues; nobody more than eighteen pence? Eigh- 
teen pence for all these caiiliual virtues! nobody 
more? Ail these virtues, gentlemen, are going for 
eighteen p<‘nee ; perha[)s tliere is not so much more 
virtue in tlie world as here is, and all going for 
eighteen pence. [AnocA.v.j Your name, sir ? 

(hnt. Sir, here’s a mistake ; I thought you had 
said a cardinal’s virtues. ’Sblood, sir, I thought to 
have bouglit a pennyworth ! here’s leinperuncc and 
chastity, and a pack of stuff that I would not givo 
three farthings for. 

Hen. AVelf, lay ’em by. Lot 10. and lot 11.— A 
groat deal of wit, and a little common sense. 

Bant, Why do you i)Ut up these together? they 
have no relation to each other. 

Hen. Well, tl^e sense by itself then. Lot 10. — A 
little common sense. — I assure you, gt iitlemcn, this 
is a very valuable commodity ; come, who j)Ut.s it in? 

Med. You observe, as valuable as it is, nobody 
bids? 1 take this, if 1 may speak iu the style of a 
great Avriter, to be a most emphatical silence ; you 
see, Mr. Sourwit, no one speaks against this lot, 
and the reason nobody biiis for it is because every 
one thinks he has it. 

Hen. Lay it by. I’ll keep it myself. Lot 12. 

[ Drutn beats. 

Sour, Heyday! What’s to be done noA\', Mr. 

Med. Noav, sir, the sport begins. [Medley? 

JCnter a Gentleman lauyhiny, {Huzza within.) 

Bant, AVhat’s the matter. 

Gent, 'riu'ie's a sight Avilhout would kill all man- 
kind with laughing : Pistol is run mad, and thinks 
himself a great man, and he’s inarching through the 
streets Avith a drum and fi« Idles. 

Bant. Please HoaA eii, I'll go and see this sight. 

Omnes. And so will L [Hjreunt. 

Hen. Nay, if every one else goes, I don’t know 
why 1 should stay behind. 

Dap. Mr. SourAvii, Ave’ll go too. 

Med. If your lordship Avill haje but a little pa- 
tience till scene be changed, you shall see Liia 
on the stage. 
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Sour. Is not this jest a little over acted 1 
Med. I warrant we don't over act him half so much 
as he does his parts ; though 'tis not so much his act- 
ing capacity which I intend to exhibit as his roinis- 
Sour. His ministerial 1 [terial. 

Med. Yes, air; you may remember I told you 
before my rehearsal that there was a strict resem- 
blance between the states political and theatrical; 
there is a ministry in the latter as well as the former ; 
and I believe as weak a ministry as any poor king- 
dom could ever boast of; parts are given in the 
latter to actors with much the same regard to capa- 
city as places in the former have sometimes been — 
in former ages I mean ; and though the public damn 
both, yet while they both receive their pay they 
laugh at the public behind the scones ; and if one 
considers the plays that come from one part, and 
the writings from the other, one would be apt to 
think the same authors were retained in both.— But, 
come, change the scene into the street, and then 
enter Pistol cum suis. — Hitherto, Mr. Sourwit, as 
we have had only to do with inferior cliaracters, 
such as beaux and tailors, and so forth, we liave 
dealt in the prosaic ; now we arc going to introduce 
a more considerable person our muse will rise in 
her style : noAV, sir, for a taste of tluj sublime ; come, 
enter l*istol. [Drum beats and fiddles play. 

Enter Pistol and Mob. 

rist. Associates, brethren, countrymen, and friends, 
Partakers with us in this glorious enterprise. 

Which for our consort we have undertaken ; 

It grieves us much, yes, by the gods it does ! 

That we, whose great ability and parts 
Have raised us to this pinnacle of power. 

Entitling us prime minister theatrical — 

That we should with an \ipstart of the stage 
Contend successless on our consort's side ; 

But though by just hereditary right 

We claim a lawless power, yet for some reasons, 

Which to ourself we keep as yet conceal’d, 

Thus to the public deign Ave to appeal. 

Behold how humbly the great Xhstol kneels. 

Say then. Oh Town, is it your royal will 
That my great consort represent the part 
Of Polly Poachuin in t he Beggar’s Opera 1 [MobhUs. 

Thanks to the town, that hiss speaks their assent ; 
Such was the hiss that spoke the great applause 
Our mighty father met with when he brought 
His Riddle on the stage ; such was the hiss 
Welcomed his Cajsar to the Egyptian shore ; 

Such was the hiss in which great John should have 
expired : 

But, wherefore do I try in vain to number 
Those glorious hisses, which from age to age 
Our family has borne triumphant from the stage 1 

Med. Get thee gone for the prettiest hero that 
ever was shown on any stage. [Evit Pistol. 

Sour, Short and sweet, faith ; what, are we to 
have no more of him 1 [breath. 

Med. Ay, ay, sir : he's only gone to take a little 

Bap. If you please, sir, in the mean time, we’ll 
go take a little fire, for 'tis confounded cold upon 
the stage. 

Med. I wait upon your lordship: stop the re- 
hearsal a few moments, we’ll be back again in- 
gtantly, [Exeunt. 

ACT HI. — SCENE I. — /i’wfrr Medley, Sourwit, 
and Loud J)ai*peu. 

Med. N«)w, my loid, for my modern Apollo : come, 
make all things ready, and draw the scene as soon 
as you can. ♦ 

Sou% Modern, why modern! You commonplace 


satirists are always endeavouring to persuade us 
that the age we live in is worse than any other 
has been, whereas mankind have differed very little 
since the world began ; for one age has been as bad 
as another. 

Med. Mr. Sourwit, I do not deny that men have 
been always bad enough ; vice and folly are not the 
invention of our age : but I will maintain that ivhat 
I intend to ridicule in the following scene is the 
whole and sole production and invention of some 
people now living ; and faith, let me tell you, though 
perhaps the public may not be the better for it, it 
is an invention exceeding all the discoveries of every 
philosopher or mathematician from the beginning 
of the world to this day. 

Sour. Ay ; pray, what is it ! 

Med, Why, sir, it is a discovery, lately found out, 
that a man of great parts, learning, and virtue, in 
lit for no employment whatever ; that an estate 
renders a man unfit to be trusted ; that being a 
blockhead is a qualification for business ; that ho- 
nesty is the only sort of folly for which a man ought 
to be utterly neglected ami contemned. And — 
But here is the inventor himself. 

Scene draws and discovers Apollo a great chair 
surrounded by Attendants. • 

Come, bring him forward, that the audience may 
see and hear him: you must know, sir, this is a 
bastard of Apollo, b4'gotten on that beautiful nymph 
Moria, who sold oranges to Thespis’s company, or 
rather (;art-loatl, of comedians ; ami, being a great 
favourite of his father’s, the old gentleman S4*ttl(:(l 
upon him the entire direction of all our playhouses 
and poeti(ail performances whatever. 

Apol. Prompter! 

Promp. Sir. 

Apol. Is there anything to be done! 

Promp. Yes, sir, this play to he east. 

Apol. Give it me. The life and death of king 
John, written by Shakspeare : who can act the 
king! f scenes, 

Promp. Pistol, sir; ho lov«'a to act it bf'hind the 

Apol. Here ai'C a parcel of English lords. 

Promp. Tlieir parts are but of little l onsequence ; 

I will take care to east them. 

Apol. Do; hut he sure jou give them to actors 
who will mind their cues. I'^auhajiibritlgc — What 
sort of a character is lie ! 

Promp. Sir, he is a w.arrior ; rny eousin here will 
do him v<'ry w(dl. 

1 I do a warrior ! T never learned to fence. 

Apol, No matter, joii will have no occasion to 
fight ; can you look fierce, and speak -Nveirt 

1 PUiy. Boh! 

Aj>ol. 1 would not desire a better warrior in the 
house than yourself. — llohcrt Paulconhridge — IV hat 
is this Kobert 1 

Promp. Really, sir, I don’t well know what he 
is ; his chief desire seems to he for land, I think ; 
he is no very considerable character ; anyhoily may 
do him well enough ; or, if you leave liim quite out, 
the play will he little the worse for it. 

A)iol. Well, I’ll leave it to you. Peter of Poai- 
fret, a propliet. Have you anybody that looks like 
a prophet ! 

Promp. I have one that looks like a fool. 

Apol. He’ll do. Philip of Prance. 

Promp. I have cast all the Prench parts except 
the ambassador. 

Apol. W’ho shall do It! His partis hut short; 
have you never a good genteel figure, and one that 
can dance ! Por, as the English are tlie politest 
people in Europe, it will be mighty proper that lh« 
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arobaeaador should be able, at his arrival, to cnter- 
taia them with a jig or two. 

Promp. Truly, sir, here are abundance of dancing- 
masters in the house^ who do little or nothing for 
their money, 

ApoU Give it to one of them : see that he has a 
little drollery though in him, for Shakspearc seems 
to have intended him as a ridiculous character, and 
only to make the audience laugh. 

Sour. What's that, sirl do you alRrm that Shak- 
gpeare intended the ambassador Chatillon a ridicu- 
Mad. No, sir, I don't. [Ions character 1 

Sour. Oh, sir, your humble servant, then I mis- 
understood you ; 1 thought 1 had heard him say so. i 
Med, Yes, sir, but I shall not stand to all he says. 
Sour, Hut, sir, you should not put a wrong sen- I 
timent into the mouth of the god of wit. 

Med. I tell you lie is the god only of modern wit, 
and he has a very just right to be god of most of the 
modern wits that I know ; of some who are liked 
for their wit ; of some who are preferred for their 
wit ; of some who live by their wit ; of those in- 
genious gentlemen who damn plays, and those who 
write them too ]>erhaj)s. Here comes one of his 
votaries ; come, enler, enter. Knter Mr. Ground-Ivy. 

Enter G hound-ivy. 

Ground, *Whut are you doing here t 
Apol, I am casting the parts in the tragedy of 
King John. [iJ^idy that w'on't do. 

Ground. Then you are casting the parts in a tra- 
Apol. How, sir! was it not written by Shak- 
sjicare, and was not Sliakspeare one of the greatest 
geniuses that ever lived I 

Ground, No, sir; Shakapeare was a pretty fellow, 
and said some things which only want a little of my 
licking to do well enough. King John, as now writ, 
will not do. But a word in your ear ; I will make 
Apol. How l [him do. 

Ground. By alteration, sir; it w’as a maxim of 
mine, wlien 1 was at the head of tlieatrical allairs, 
lliaL no play, tliougli ever so good, would do without 
alteration. For instances in tin.' jilay before us, the 
bastard Kaulconhridge is a most eliVininate character, 
for which reason I would cut liim out, aud put all 
his si'iitirnents in the mouth of Constance, who is so 
much jiropiTcr to sp(>ak them. Let me tell }ou, 
Mr. Apollo, propriety of character, dignity of dic- 
limi, ami emphasis of sentiment, are the things 1 
chieHy consider on these occasions. 

Pro/tip. I am only afraid, as Sliakspeare is po- 
pular an author, and you, asking your pardon, so 
unpopular — 

Ground. Damn me, I'll write to the town and de- 
sire them to he civil, and that in so modest a manner 
that an army <d* Cossacs shall be melted: I’ll tell 
them that no actors arc lajual To me, and ni) authors 
ever were superior; ami how do you think 1 can 
insiiniafe tliat in a modest manner 1 
Promp, \ay, faith, I can’t tell. 

Ground. Why, I’ll tell them that the former only 
triMid on my heels, and that tlie greatest among the 
latter have been damned as w'ell as myself; and 
after that n'h.it do you tliink of your popularity 1 I 
can toll you, Mr. l^romjiter, 1 have seen things 
carried in the house against the voice of the people 
betore to-day, 

Apol. Let thorn hiss, let them hiss and grumble as 
ranch as they please, as long as wc get their money. 

Med. riiere, sir, is the sentiment of a great man, 
and worthy to come from tlie great Apollo himself. 

Sour. He’s worthy his sire, indeed, to think of 
this goiitloman for altering Shakspearc, 

Med. Sir, I will maintain this gentleman as proper 
M any man in the kingdom for the business. 


Sour. Indeed 1 

Med. Ay, sir ; for, as Shakspearc is already good 
mough for people of taste, he must be altered to the 
palates of those who have none; and if you will 
grant that, who can be properer to alter him for the 
worse I But if you are so zealous in old Shakspeare's 
cause, p^iaps you may find by-and-by sdl this 
come to imthing. N ow i‘or Fistol. 

Pistol entersy and overturns his Father. 

Ground. Pox on’t ! the boy treads close on my 
heels in a literal sense. 

Pist. Your pardon, sir, why will you not obey 
Your son's advice, and give him still his way t 
For you, and all who will oppose his force. 

Must be o'erthrown in his triumphant course. 

Sour. I hope, sir, your Pistol is not intended to 
burlesque Shakspearc. 

Med. No, sir, 1 have loo great an honour for 
Shakspearc to think of burlesquing him, and, to be 
sure of not burlesquing him, I wall never attempt to 
alter him, for fear of burlesquing him by accident, as 
perhaps some others have done. 

Dap. Pistol is the young captain. 

Med. My lord, Pistol is every insignificant fellow 
in town, who fancies liimself of great consequence, 
and is of none ; In* is my lord Pistol, captain Pistol, 
counsellor Pistol, alderman Pistol, beau Pistol, and 
— and — odso, w'hat was I going to sayt Come, 
go on. [on ; 

Ai)ol. Prompter, take care that all things well go 
We will retire, my friend, and read King John. 

[ Exeunt. 

Sour. To what purpose, sir, was Mr. Pistol in- 
troduced 1 

Med. To no purpose at all, sir ; it’s all in cha- 
racter, sir, and plainly shows of w'hat mighty conse- 
quence he is. And there ends my article from the 
tlieatre. [Pollyst 

Sour. IL’yday ! What’s become of your two 

Med. Daninetl, sir, damned ; they were damned 
at my first rehearsal, for which reason I have cut 
them out ; and, to tell you the truth, I think the 
town has honoured ’em enough with talking of 'em 
for a whole month ; though, faith, I believe it was 
owing to their having nothing else to talk of. Well, 
now for iiiy patriots. You will observe, Mr. Sour- 
wit, that I place my i)oliticians and my patriots at 
opposite ends of my piece, which I do, sir, to show 
the wide diricreuce between them. I begin with 
my politicians, to signify that they will always h;ive 
the preference in the world to patriots ; and I end 
with patriots, to leave a good relish in the mouths of 
my audience. 

Sour. Ay ; by your dunce of patriots, one w'ould 
think you iuteiulL-il to turn patriotism into a jest. 

Med. So I do. But don’t you observe I conclude 
the whole with a dance of patriots ? w’hicli plainly 
intimates that, wlieii patriotism is turned into a jest, 
there is an end t)f the whole play : come, enter four 
patriots. You observe I have not so many patriots 
as politicians; you will collect from thence that they 
are not so plenty. 

Sour. Where'iloes the scene lie now', sir? 

Med. In Corsica, sir, all in Corsica. 

Enter four Patriots /nu/t different doorsy who meet in 
the centre and shake hands. 

Sour. These patriots seem to equal your greatest 
politicians in their silence. 

Med. Sir, what they think now cannot well be 
spoke, hut you may cosijccture a great deal from 
their shaking their heads; they will speak hy-and 
hv, as soon ,as they are a littie heated with wine: 
you camioi, however, expect any great speakiig in 
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khifl scene, for, though 1 do not make my patriots 
politicians, I don’t make tliem tools. 

Sour. But, methinks, your patriots are a set of 
shabby fellows. 

Med. They are the cheaper dressed ; besides, no 
man can be too low for a patriot, though perhaps it 
is possible he may be too high. a 

1 Pat. Prosperity to Corsica ! 

2 Pat. Liberty and pro])erty ! 

3 Pat. Success to trade J [shop. 

4 Pat. Ay, to trade — to trade — particularly to my 

Sour, Why do you suffer that actor to stand 

laughing behind the scenes, and interrupt your re- 
hearsal ‘i 

Med. O, sir, he ought to be there, he*a a laughing 
in his sleeve at the patriots ; he’s a very consider- 
able character, and has much to do by-aud-by. 

Sour. 31cthinks the audience should know that, 
or perhaps they may mistake him as I did, and hiss 
him. 

Med. If they sliould, he is a pure impudent fellow, 
and can stand the hisses of them all; 1 chose him 
particularly for the part. Go on, patriots. 

1 Pat. Gentlemen, I think this our island of 
Corsica is in an ill state ; 1 do not say w'e are ac- 
tually in war, for that we are not but how'ever we 
are threatened with it daily, and why may not the 
apprehension of a war, like other evils, bo worse 
than the evil itself 1 For my part, tliis I will say, this 
I will venture to say, tliat let what will happen I 
will drink a health to peace. 

Mod. This gentleman is the noisy patriot, who 
drinks and roars for his country, and never does 
either good or harm in it. Tlie next is the cautious 
patriot. 

2 l^at. Sir, give me your hand ; there’s triitlj in 
what you say, and I will j)ledgc you with all my 
soul, but remember it is all under the rose. 

13 Pat, Lookye, gentlemen, iny shop is my conn- i 
try : I aUvays measure the prosperity of the latter 
by that of the former. My country is either richer 
or poorer, in my opinion, as my trade rises or fulls ; 
therefore, sir, I cannot agree with you that a war 
would be disscrviceable : on the contrary, I think it 
the only way to make my country flourish ; for, as 
1 am a sword-cutler it would make my shop flourish: 
80 here’s to war. 

Med. This is the self-interested patriot; and now 
you shall hear the fourth and last kind, which is the 
indolent patriot, one who acts as 1 have seen a pru- 
dent man in company, fall asleep at tlie beginning 
of a fray, and never wake till the end on’t. 

4 Pat. [ Wakin<j.\ Here’s to peace or w^ar, I do 
not care which. 

Sour. So, this gentleman being neutral, peace has 
it two to one. 

Med. Perhaps neither sfiall have it, perhaps I have 
found a way to reconcile both parties ; but go on. 

1 Pat. Can any one who is a friend to Corsica 
wish for w'ar in our present circumstances? — 1 
desire to ask you all one question — Arc wc not a set 
of miserable poor dogs ? 

Omnes. Ay, ay. [will deny. 

3 Pat, I’hat we are sure enough, that nobody 


Enter Quid am. 

Quid Yes, sir, I deny it. [All start.\ Nay, geu- 
tleiricn, let me not disturb you ; 1 beg you wfti all 
sit down, 1 am come lo drink a glass wdtli you, — Can 
Corsica be poor while tliere is this in it? \ Lays u 
purse on the tahle.\ — Nay, be not afraid of it, geiilU-. 
iiien, it is honest gold 1 assure you ; you are a set ol 
poor <logs you agree; I say you uie not, for lliis is 
all yours: there, [Pours it on the table] take ii 
among you. 

I Pat, And what are we to do for it ? 

Quid. Only say yon are rieli, that’s all. 

Omnes. Oh, if that be all 

[ 'JViei/ snatch up the nionry. 

Quid. Well, sir, what is your opinion now 1 tell 
vie freely, 

1 J*at. I will ; a man may ho in tl\(? wrong thi ougli 
ignorance, but he’s a rascal who speaks witJj open 
eyes against his conscience. — 1 own I thonglit we 
were poor, hut, sir, you have convinced me that we 

Otnnes. We are all convinced. [are rich. 

Quid. Then you are all honest fellow s, and here 
is to your healths; and since the l»otlle is out, hang 
sorrow, cast away care, e’en take a dance, and 1 
will play you a tune on the fiddle*, 

Omnes. Agreed. 

I Pat. Strike up when you W’ill, w'c^ are ready 
to attend your motions. [Dance here ; Quiuam 

dances out, and they all dance after hi/n. 

Med. Perhaps there may he something inteiulid 
by this dance which you don’t take. 

Sour, Ay ; what, prithee ? 

Med. Sir, everyone of these patriots have a hole 
in their pockets, as Mr. Quidum the tiddler there 
knows ; so that he intends to make them dance till 
ail the money is fallen through, w Inch he will ])iek 
up again, and so not lose one halfpenny bis ge- 
nerosity; so far from il, that he will gt.‘t his wioe 
for nothing, and the poor peoj)le, alas! out of their 
own pockets, pay the whoh^ reekoning. This, sir, 

1 tliink is a very pretty pantomime trick, and an 
ingenious burlesipH' on all llui fourborics wdiicli the 
great Lun has exhibited in all his entertainnunils : 
and so ends my play, my farce, or what yon ]>leasc 
to call il ; may I liope it has your lordshij)’s ap- 
probation? 

Dap. Very pretty, indeed, it’s very pretty. 

Med. Then, my lord, 1 hope 1 shall have your 
encouragement; for things in this town do not al- 
ways succeed according t«» their merit; tlle^^ is a 
vogue, my lonl, which if you A\ill bring me into, 
you will lay a lasting obligati»)n on me: and yon, 
Mr. Sourwit, I hope, w ill serve me among the crilics, 
lliat I may have no elaborate treatise writ to jinuc 
that a farce of three acts is not a regular play of ii\e. 
Lastly, to you, gentlemen, whom I have not tho 
honour to know, who have pleased to grace my re- 
hearsal ; and you, ladies, whether you he Shak- 
speare’s lailies, or Beaumont and Fletcher’s ladies, 1 
ln>pe you will make allow ances for a ndiearsal, 

Aiul kindly all rep«iit us to tU* town : 

No borrow’d nor no stolen goods we’ve sliowu; 

If witty, or if dull, our play’s our own- 
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AS IT WAS D— MN’D AT THU TKKATRE-UOYAL nUlIKY-l,A^E. 


DSAMAVlii Fbrso7«je. — Pliifo, Oi'pheus, Charuii, Proserpine, 
Eurydie.e, fi hosts, &c. 

[The music-hell rintjs.] Enter the Author m a hurry, 
A Critic following, 

Auth. Hold, liold, Mr. Clictwocxl ; don’t for 
the overture yet, the devil is not dressed. He has 
but just put on his cloven foot. 

Crit, Well, sir, how do you lind yourself? In 
whut state are your spirits? 

Auth. Oh I never better. If the smdicnce are but 
in half so good a humour, I warrant for the success 
of my farce. 

Vrit. 1 wish it may suecc'ed ; but as it is built 
(you say) on so ancicMit a story as that of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, I fear some part of the audience may 
not be acquainted Iv'itli it. Would it not liave been 
;idvisal)l(! to^have writ a sheet or two by a friend, 
addressed to the sj)eetators of Eurydice, and let 
ihem a little into the matter 1 

Auth. No, no ; any man may know as much of 
tlie story as myself, only by looking at the end of 
idtth'ton’s iliet ionary, whcuict; 1, took it. Besides, 
sir, tlie story is vulgarly known. Who lias not 
heard that Orpheus went down to the. shades after 
Ills wife wlio was (haul, and so enchanted I’roser- 
piufi with his music, that she consent<'d he should 
carry le r Ijaek, with a proviso he never turned to 
look on her in his way, which he eouhl not refrain 
from, and so lost her ! — Dear sir, every school- 
boy knows it. 

Crit. Hut for tin* instrnelion of those beaux who 
never were at school — 

Auth. TIjcy may learn it from tliose wlio have. 
If you will secure me from the critics, I don’t fear 
tlie beaux. 

(o'lt. AVIiy, sir, half the beaux are critics. 

Auth. Ayl 'sgad, 1 .should as soon have suspected 
hiif tin* Dutchim'U to bi‘ danciiig-mHslers. If I 
bad known thi.s, 1 would have sp.-ired tliem a little. 

1 must leave out flw lirst scene, J believe. 

Crit. Why that ? 

Auth. Why, it is a scene between tlje gliosts of 
two beaux. And if the substance of a beau he sueli 
an uusul»stantial thing as we see it, what must the 
shadow of that suhstanee hi*? 

Cnt. Ila, ha, ha I llidieulous! 

Auth. Ay, 1 think so. I think we do come up 
to lh(3 ridiculous in our farce, and that is what a 
farce ought to be, and all it ought to he : for, as your 
beaux set ujt for critie.s, so these critics on farces 
may set up for beaux. But come, 1 believe by this 
the devil and the ghosts are ready ; so now, Mr. 
Eliehvood, you may ring away. Sir, if you please 
to sit down with me between the seene.s, 1 shall be 
glad of your opinion of my jiieee. 

[ Tin y sit : the overture is played. 

Crit, Pray, sir, who are the.se two gentlemen that 
stand ready to rush on the stage 1 Are they the 
two ghosts you mention? 

Auth. Y'es, sir, they are. IMr. Sjdndle and cap- 
tain Wea/le : llie one belongs to tl<e court, the other 
to the army; and they are tl\e representatives of 
tlieir several bodies. You must know, farther, the 
one has been dead some time, the oilier but just 
d‘‘pm-ted ; but hush ! they are gone on. 


Enter Captain WnAzi.E, Mr. Spindle. 

IVeaz, Mr. Spindle, your very humble servant. 
You are welcome, sir, on this side the river Styx. 
I am glad to see you dead, with all iny heart. 

Spin, (haptain Wcazle, 1 thank you. I hope you 
are well. 

Weaz, A.s well as a de.id man can be, my dear. 
Spin. And faith ! that’s hotter than any living 
man can be, at least any living beau. Dead men 
(they say / feel no pain ; and 1 am sure we beaux, 
while alive, feel little else : but however, at last, 
thanks to a little fever and a great doctor, I have 
shaken oil* a bad coiistiiution ; and now 1 intend to 
take one dear swing of raking, drinking, whoring, and 
playing the devil, a.s 1 liave done in tlie other world. 

JP'eaz. I suppose then you think thi.s world ex- 
actly like tlr.it you have left ? 

Spin. Why youliave whores here, have you not? 
ireaz. Oh, in abundance. 

Spin. Give me a buss for that, my dear. And 
some of our uc({uaintajico, line ladies, are there not? 
jycaz. Ay, scarce any other. 

Spin. Thou dear dog I Well, and how do.st tliou 
learl thy life, thy death, I should say, among ’em. 

H 'eaz. Faith ! Jack, even as I led my life — between 
canls, dice, music, taverns, wenches, masjjuerades. 
Spin. Musquonidcs! Have you those too? 

Weaz. 'I'hose i Ay, they wens borrowed hence. 
Spin. M'hat a delicious place this liell is f 
Weaz. Sir, it is the only place a line gentleman 
ought to he in. [other world ! 

Spin. How it was niisn‘pre.sented to us in itie 
Weaz. Psliaw ! tliat Indl did not belong to our 
religion ; for you and I, Jack, you know, and most 
of onr acquaintance, were always licathens. 

Spin. Well, but what sort of a fellow is the old 
gentleman, the devil, hey ? 

ITcci;:. Is he ? Why a very pretty sort of a gen- 
tleman, a very line gentleman; but, my dear, you 
have seen him live liuiidrcd times alreatly. TJie 
moment I saw' liim here 1 remembered to liave seen 
him shutlle cards at White’s and (ieorge's ; to have 
met him often on the F.xcliange and in the Alley, 
and neY« r missed liim in or about ^^'estminstcr-halI. 

I will introduce you to him. 

Spin. Ay, tlo ; and tell him I was hanged ; that 
will recommend me to him. 

Weaz. No, hangeil, no; then he will take you 
fora |)Oor rogue, a sort of people he aboftiiuates so 
that there are scarce any of tlx ni lu re. No, if you 
would recomiiu'iid your.selt to him, tell him you de 
served to be hangeil, and was too great tor the law. 
Spin. Mhiu't he find me out ! 

IFt'rtz. If he does, iiotliing pleases him so much 
as Iving; for wliicli reason he is so fond of no sort 
of people as the lawyers. 

Spin. Methii ks lie might, for the same reason, 
be loud of us courtiers too. [reception. 

Weaz. Sir, we have no cause to complain of our 
Spin. Hut liave you no news here. Jack? 
n V/c. Y'es, truly, we have some, and pretty re- 
iiiarkahle news too. Here is a man come hither after 
his wife, [of her, that she may not come back again? 
Spin, What I to dt‘sire the devil t(» take great care 
If’eaz. No, rwilly, to desire her hack again; 

’tis thought he will obtain his request. 

3 » 
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Ay ; he must be a hard-heaiteil devil in- 
deed, to deny a man such a rctiuest ns that. 

If^eaz. Did you never hear of him in the other 
vvorhi t He is a very fine singer, and his name is 
Orpheus. 

S/nn, Oh, ay ’ he’s f.ii Italian. Si^nior Orpheo — 
I have heard liiin sing in the opera in Italy. I sup- 
pose, when he goes baek again, they will have him 
in England. Jlut who have we here? 

h'tutz. This is the woman I spoke of — Madam 
Eulvdice. 

Spin. Faith! she is. handsome ; and if she had 
been anybod 3’8 wife but my own 1 would have come 
hither for her with all my heart. 

Auth. That sentiment completes the character of 
my courtier, who is so complaisant that he sins only 
to comply with the mode; and goes to the devil, 
not out of any inclination, but because it is the 
fashion. Now for Madam Eurydice, who is the tine 
lady of my play : and a fine lady she is, or 1 am 
mistaken. 

Enter Euhydick. 

Eur. Captain Weazle, your very liumblc servant. 

Weiiz, Your servant, lady fair. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance desires the honour of kissing your 
hands. [England, 1 presumed 

Eur. Any gentleman of your acaiuaintance. From 

Spin. Just arrived thence, madam. 

Eur. You have not been at court yet, sir, I sup- 
pose. You will meet with a veiy hearty welcome 
from his majesty. He has a particular kindness for 
people of jour nation. • 

Spin. I nope, madam, we shall always deserve it. 

Weaz. Eut 1 hope tlie new s is not true, that we 
are to lose you, Madam Eurjdicet 

Eur. How can you doubt it, wdien my husband is 
come after me ? Do you think Pluto cun refuse me, 
or mat I can refuse to go back wdth a husband w'ho 
came hichcr for rne? 

Spin. Faith! 1 don’t know'; but if a husband 
was to go back to the other world after his wife, I 
believe he W'ouid scarce persuade her to come hither 
w ith him, 

Eur. Oh! but, sir, this place alters us much for 
the better. AVomen are quite different creatures 
after lliey have been here some time. 

Weaz. And so you will go? 

Eur. It is not in my pow'er. Y'ou know it is 
positively against, the law of the realm. In desiring 
to gi)f 1 discharge the duty of a wife. And if the 
devil won’t let me, I can't help it. 

llVasr. I am afraid of the [lower of his voice. I 
wislj he be able to resist that charm ; and 1 fancy, 
if jou w'as to confess ijig<*nuou>Iy, it is liis voice that 
charms you to go back again, 

Eur. liideed, sir. you are mistaken. I do not 
think tlie merit of a man, like that of a nightingale, 
lies in his throat. It is true he has a line pipe ; and 
if JOU wdl carry your Irieinl to court tliis morning 
he may hear him ; but though it is possible iiiy liearl 
may have its weak sides, I solemnly protest no one 
will ever reach it through my ears. 

Spf?i. That’s strange ; for it is the only way to all 
the .ladies* hearts in tlie other world. 

Eur. Ha, ha, ha! I Had you beaux know just as 
much of a woman as you ever did. Do you imagine, 
when a laily expires at an opera, slie thinks of tlie 
signior that’s singing t No, no — take inj w'ord for 
iti music puts softer and better things in her head. 

Alll I. not ash me, rh'trmintf Phillis. 

\Vheri A woni.n! lirK itxpiring 
At till, bil. lilt. 111, ia! 

Dr^yoii tldiiii her, sir, (le^iring 
Nuthiiig more tliaii ha. h i^ ha ^ 

\EAt beta' eta the beaux. 


Crit. If you will give me leave, sir, I think you 
have not enough distinguislied the character of your 
courtier from your soldier. 

Auth. What soldier? Have you mistaken my 
army-beau for a soldier 1 You might as well take a 
Temple beau for a lawyer. Sir, a beau is a beau 
still, whatever profession he belongs to ; the beaux 
in all professions differ in nothing but in dress ; ajul 
therefore, sir, to distinguish the chara<?ter of niy 
army-beuu from my court-beau, 1 clap a cockath? 
into his hat, and that is all the distinction I cui, 
make between them. But mum : Pluto is going ar.. 
Scenct the court of Pluto. — Ente^' Pluto, Phoseu- 
PINE, and OuPHEus. 

Ptu. Indeed, friend Orpheus, 1 am conoerned I 
cannot grant your request without infringing the 
law's of my realm. Ask me anything else, and be 
certain of obtaining : riches, power, or whatever is 
ill my gift. Indeed, you ouglit to he eontenti'd with 
the coiiimon fate of n.eii. Consider, jou liad tlie 
possession of your wife something more than a 
tw'elveinonlh. 

Pros. Long enough, I am sure, for any poor 
woman to be confined within the fetters of matri- 
mony. ^ 

Plu. Is it possible that that voice, w'hich can hil) 
the cares of every other asleep, should n6t be able to 
assuage those of your own breast 1 

Auth. Now for a taste of recitativo. My farce is 
an oglio of t id-bits. 

Orph. ( lleeit.J Cursed be. the cruel scissors of the 
fates, 

That snipp’d her tliread of life, and cursed that law 

M'liicli now forbids her to my arms! 

No, cruel king, detain jour tiHered w'caltli, 

And hang my harp forsaken in your realm; 

For all things usidess arc to me 

Without Eurydice. 

AIK II. 

K idles, can yon cast' restort? ? 

Kiches ntaki' riu> viisli the more 
Tilt' j«)ss<*s'vi(iii ,1’ niy sweet, 

To l»e^tu\v tlifiii :it her feet. 

Wh.'it relit'f in softe.st laia 
NVarhlinu all my charmer's praise, 

Hiihlioit lit'i'fer p.as-ion rise, 

Teaehiu;' ianL(iiish tt) iny eie«. 

7’heii eun iveuKli and music pliM'.**, 

When iny diarmiT smiles at these; 

Hut, lest envy ihe-e Itenioan, 

Gi\e me, ;'i\L* iin; her alone. 

Plu. (in raptures. J (> (*oro, c<tro ! — WImt shall 
I do? If I hear another ^ong I am Minquishe'l. 
Should he desire thee, my dear, I could hanllj ileiij 
him, [Asidf to Ihto.sEitPiNF, 

Pros. That m;iy possibly !m', my dear;— .'inil I 
w'ish he would with all my heart. \ Aside. 

Plu. Consider, cliild, there is no danger in the 
mIc fo i h( fir vlu 'le- 

siretl to have liis wife again, it is possible lie may be 
the last. 

Pros. I own the request othl c'liough ; nor do 1 
know any miracle that would equal it, unless she 
sbouhl eonsenl to go along with him, whicli 1 much 
question: for 1 tlon’l reruenihcr to have ever lu'aul 
her mention her husband’s name till his arriial liere. 
And though you may make free W'ith your own laws 
and your own people, I hope, Mr. Pluto, yon will 
not usurp any autliority over mine. By ^^lj>. 5^*^ 

give one dead wile baek again to her luisliaml 
against her will, I will make hell too hot to hohl 
you. 

Plu, Do not be in a p.assion, iny dear. 

Pros. My dear, I w ill be in a pussion. Shall you 
prescribe to me wliat to be in ? 

Plu. Y"ou need not fear the 1(»88 of y'lur subjects. 
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though you should promise to return every wife that 
^vas asked. 

Pros. How, sirl Have I not several widows 
whose jointures died with them — whose husbands 
would not only ask, but walk hither barefoot, to get 
them again'! But you are always despising my 
subjects. 1 am sure no goddess of quality was ever 
used as I am. It would never be believed upon 
earth, that the devil is a worse husband than 
there. 

Auth. Considering where the scene lies, I think 
these sentiments are not mal-a-propus. 

Enter Kurydicr, WiiAzi.K, Si’inulk. Weazle in- 
trodxwcH SpiNor-R to Fm:to and Proseupine. — 
Kukyihce yors to OuriiEus. 

Orph. ( Recit.J Oh, my Eurydice ! the cruel king. 
Still obdurate, refus s to my arms 
The repossession of my love. 

Ear, (Recit.) Unkind fate. 

So soon to put an end to all our joys! 

And barbarous law f Erebus 
That wdl not reinstate us in our bliss. 

Orph. And must you atayl 
Ear, And must you gol 
Orph. Oh no ! • 

Ktir. ’ TLs so. 

Orph. Oh no! 

Ear. ’Tis so. 

Crit. Wliy tloes Eurydice speak in rccitativot 
Auth, Out of compluisance to her liusband. As 
you will tind her behave through my whole piece 
like a very polite !ind \>ell-hred lady. 1 intend this 
couple as a contrast to the devil and his wife. 

AlH III. 

Oryh. p- iifwoll, an<l mnuntaini 

\\‘ oufe d<' i^ililf d toil linsi, 

When* my rhiu nuT ii'cd l(. stray, 

VVl .M«- in j;ciille iim rous play, 

Wanton, w dlini,^, 

Hitniiiii', Ijiiliti;', 

Mv r rla’tTiul, fver i:av, 

Vr lieri* li .its fovijet Uumi’ to 
And tr t their blow .nj;, 

Joinint,' itii llie lleecy Hocks. 

And llii‘ lard and lna^sy rucks, 

Ali line pr uii'iii;'. 

Ski;',...!;.', dancing : 

Not tho iinwic of my Mmir. 

Bill ihy eyes drew all uloii". 

Plu. I am conquered: b\ Styx you shall have 
her hark. Take my wife too; take everything; 
aiiotlu’i' song, and take my crown. 

Pros. Hold, hold I not so generous, good king 
Pluto. If the young lady ple.isrs to return witli her 
husband, as you ha\e swa»rn hy Styx, ^he may. 

Auth. Tlirre, sir, there. 1 liave carried the power 
of music beyond Orpheus, Aiiipliioii, and all of 
tliem ; I have made it inspire a man to get the bet- 
ter of his wite. 

/V««. B.if I insist on lier consent beitig asked. 
i>pin. [to Wi:a/..] 1 tind in hell the grey mare is 
the better horse. 

IPciU. Yes. faith! Jack, and nowhere else, I 
believe. 

Orph. Thanks, most infernal majesty; 

1 ask no greater boon. 

Eur, \on may depeinl loo surely on your Eury- 
dice, to doubt her coiiseui to whatever would make 
you Imppy. But it, is a long way from lienee to the 
other world ; and you know, hy experience, my 
dear, I am an exceeding hail traveller. 

Orph. ril carry you on my shoulders. 

^ Eur. O, dear creature ! your shoulders would fail ; 
indeed they would. And if I should be taken sick 
on the road, wliat should I do*? Indeed, in this 


world I might make a tolerable shift ; but on the 
other side the river .Styx, if 1 was fainting no public 
house dare sell me a dram. 

Orph. 1 will buy two gallons, and carry them 
with me. 

Eur. Life, child, is so very uncertain, that who 
knows but as soon as I am got hence I may be 
summoned back the next day '{ and consider, what 
an intolerable fatigue two such journeys taken to- 
gether would be. 

Orph. Is it not a journey which I have under- 
taken for youl 

Eur. O you great creature, you! You are a man, 
and 1 am a poor weak woman. 1 hope you doiPt 
compare your strength with mine. Besides, if I was 
able to go, it is really so much belter to be here than 
j to be married, that 1 must be mighty silly to think 
I of returning. Indeed, dear Orphy, I should be 
ashamed to show my face after it. 

AIR IV. 

Oh lull ! I should bu quite ashamed. 

My former friends lo s.i>e; 

In an assembly if I m n^ynod. 

They’d point and cry, that's she. 

From husi.auds when tis tuought so fine 
For wives to run awuy. 

Should 1 reli^in ai'ain with mine. 

What can the woild all say ? 

Orph. Can you go then t will you refuse me 1 

Eur. My dear, y ou know I ahvay s hated to refuse 
you 80 much, that 1 hated y ou should ask me any- 
I thing, if it was reasonable 1 should do it of my own 
accord*, but 1 never will be persuaded out of my 
reason. 

AIR V. 

Orph, That marriage is a great evil, 

Who U ever dUp .te more in life, 

When they h- ar I vi* pri*v;iil d on the devil. 

And cannot prevail on my wife, poor man I 
.And cannot picvaii on my wife? 

Eur. But when those who hear your sad ditty 
.‘^hali the date of your wi*dd:ng explore, 

Dt> von thiuK men a husliand will piiy 
Who should ha\e known better before, poor roan: 
Who should have known better before? 

Plu. The doom is tix’d. 1 ask your pardon, my 
dear [fo Piios.] but 1 swore by Styx, before 1 thought 
of it, that she should go. 

Pros. Ay, you are always swearing before you 
think of it : however, Eury dice, since that’s the case 
Ihe oath must he kept But 1 can add a clause to 
the bill : if he looks back on you once in the way, 
you shall return, and that I swear by Styx. 

Plu. Do you hear, sir, what my wife says'? 

t^pin. [fo Weaz.] This river Styx seems a pretty 
way of ending controversies between man and tvife. 
It is pity the Thames had not tlie same virtue. 

Orph. Thanks, most diabolical majesty, for your 
infernal kindness. 

Plu. 1 liope you will take care and not forfeit the 
advantage of this favour I have granted you. 

Pros. Whicli I have grant.'il, if you please, sir. 

Plu. Ay, which my wife has granted. 

UVa;:. [fo Sris.j You see how ill people express 
thcinselvob when tiny call a bad husband the devil 
of a husbainl. 

Eur. I thank your majesty, madam, for your in- 
terposition in my behalf; and if 1 did not improve 
it 1 should he unw'ortliy of your royal favour. 

Pros. 1 doubt not hut yon have been here long 
enough to learn to ontw it your husband. 

Eur. Kew' women, madam, neetl come hither to 
learn that art. 

Pros. 1 am glad they behave so well. Dear Eury- 
dice, 1 wish yon a good journey witji all my heart, 
ami hope to se^j y ou soon again, [sure your majesty. 

Eur. The first moment i\ is in my power, I^as- 
R V 2 . 
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Plu. Friend Orpheus, farewell : I give thee thy 
wife Avith greater pleasure, since I hope, as thou 
hast come hither now to get her, thou Avilt return 
hither shortly to get rid of her. 

[Exeunt Fluto, Pros., 'VVeaz., und Spin. 
Eur. Well, sir, and so I must take a trip with you 
to the other world. Jilow was it possible you would 
come hither to fetch me back when I was dead, who 
had so often Avished me here AvhiLe alive t 

Orph, Those Avere only the sudden blasts of pasi. 
siori. Besides, as is tlie common fate of mortals, 1 
never knew my happiness till 1 lost it. 

Eur. And Avas you then really concerned for me? 
Orph, Yes, my dear, and I think you Avas so for 
me ; your tears at our parting gaA"e me suHicieiit as- 
suraimc. 

EJur, Ila, ha, ha ! I Avas a/raid of dying, child, 
that Avas all. Upon my Avord, my dear, parting Avith 
thee Avas all the little comfort 1 hatl. 

Or])h. Did yon desire it then 1 
Kur. ]Most* heartily, upon my AVord. I seldom 
prayed for anything else. 

Orph. Why, did Ave not live comfortably together? 
Extr. O very comfortably ! Did you not leave me 
to run after the golden fleece 1 

0)ph. >^ay, if you come to thak, did you not run 
aAvay from me, and stay at Thebes by yourself a 
whole Aviiiter ? 

Kur. And did not you keep a mistress in my ab- 
sence, when you might have come to me? 

Orph. Did not you spend in diversions and play 
Avhat should lutve kept your family ? 

Ehtr. And did not you spend on mistresses Avhat 
should have kept your Avifo ? [pours. 

0)ph. ^V'as not you almost eternally in the va- 
Eur. And Avas not you the oectasiou of my va- 
pours ( Did not you kill my favourite monkey, be- 
cause I Avould not dance with that rake Hercules 
ami the rest of your brother Argomnits i 

Orp. You have diiic'd with that rake Hercules 
Avheu I have not been by, I believe; and did not 
you crack one of my best fhhllcs, only because I 
would not dance Avith that cotpict JVIiss Atalanta 
and the rest of your flirts? 

Eur. You have (lanc(?d Avith her in private, I 
fancy ; and I would break yc)ur fiddle again, sii, on 
the same occasion. 

Orph. And I avouM see you and your monkey at 
the devil, if you affronted my friends. 

Eur. Ha, ha, ha! Tlien you avouM come after 
me again, as you huAc now ; ha, ha, ha ! 

0)ph. Nay, do not laugh so immoderately. 

Eur. IIoAv can I avoid it at lliis comfortable state 
of life, Avhich you are so fond of as to desire over 
5 igaiii 1 [our faults for the future. 

Orph. But experience might teach us to amend 
E'ur. Experience rather ought to teach us the im- 
possibility of such an amendment : for it avc could 
have learnt 80, Ave might have learnt from the ex- 
amples of others Avlieri avc Avert? first rnarritjd, and 
from our OAvn in a shoit time ; hut I ncAao* per- 
ceived any better effect from the remembrance of a 
past quarrel than the working uj) a new one. (/ould 
experience euro folly, man Avould not want that cure 
very early in life. 

AIR VI. 

If men from I'xyc^ricnt'o a l«*sson c<»uld reap, 

Tt> fly from the folly they'd seen, 

What liiadmin at forty a mistress would keep? 

What w‘(>iii.in would love at eighteen? 

AVhat woman, Ite. 

Tht leve J state>m'*n and courts of the law 
Hoys onl^would haunt very soon; 

,\ud all marrie-l hruils to conehision Avould draw, 

^ At the end of the sweet lioueynioon. 

At the cud. &c. 


So, if you have a mind to improve and profit hj yoi.. 
own experience, e’en look back at the third step, 
and r4;turn single as you came. 

Orph. No, 1 will be so complacent, that 1 had 
ratlier prove your hypothesis than my own. 

Eur. Then, pray set out. In those last words of 
yours matrimony seemed to begin again ; for to re- 
fuse his Avife with civility is the true eomplaceiice 
of a husband. So, a good journey to us. 

AIR VII.— ram, 0 turn the, dearest creature. 

Turn, 0 turn dear, do not fly me ; 

I could neAX.>r t}iu.s hold out : 

If you lov’d, you’d nut deny me; 

If you lov’d, you’d look about. 

\_Exity nhe foiloxring. 

SCENE, the banks of the river Styx. — [I'hey call 
CiiAuoN several times xcit/iout!\ 

Auih. So noAv Charon is out of the way, and the 
audience will be put out of humour. 

Crit. But pray, sir, Avhy does Oriihens talk some- 
times in recitative.), ami sometimes out of it? 

Auth. Wliy, sir, I don't 'care to tire the auilieiiee 
Avith too much recitativo; 1 observe they go to sleep 
at it at an opera. Besiiles, you may give yourself 
a good reason Avhy he leaves olfsi.iging: for I think 
his Avife may very Avell bi? supposed to put him out 
of tunc. Are you satisfied ? 

Crit. I could ask another question. Why li;uc 
you made the devil hen-peckiMl ? 

Auth. Sir, you kuoAv where I hav laid the serene; 
and how could hell be belt(‘r rejir' ^enteil than by 
suppo.sing the people under pettict it govcniineiit 1 
But O ! Chart)!! is come at last. 

Enter (biAiio.N und .MAi rwiiONE. 

Cha. You, Mr. Maccalioue, Avill you please to 
pay me rny fare I 

Mae. Ay, let, Avoiild I Avilh all my slionli*, hn(, 
honey, 1 did die not Avorth a sixpence, und that I 
did leave bebiiid mo. [back again. 

('ha. Sir, if ytui do not i)ay me, I shall carry you 

Mac. 'fo my oAvn country ? Arrah (h), honey! 
Tn)ol)!)o! Avliat a shoy it Avill be to my rtdations, 
that are noAv singing an antli(‘m called fJie Iiisli 
HoavI over me, to see me alive Avheii they kninv 
that I am dead. 

('ha. If you do not pay your fare, I shall carry 
you to the othi^r side of tlic river, Avbere you shall 
wander on the hanks a thousand years. 

Mac. Shall I? Avliat, where 1 did see half a do/.en 
gentlemen Avalking ahuif? I hohoo ! upon my 
sho!ile the laugh is ecoui ng upon my fare. 

Cha. l*rithee, what dost though laugh at? 

Mae. I laugh to think how 1 will bite you. 

Cht, What Avilt thou do ? 

Mac. Upon iny shoule, I Avill get a bridge and 
swim over \ipou it, and 1 Avill send upon the post to 
the other world to buy a bridge, nud 1 know wh<*-' 
lean buy one very cheap; and when there is a 
bridge, Tbirlieve no one Avill come into your heat 
that can gf) over the Avater upon dry land. 

. Here, lake tliis follow some of you, and 

ferry him back again, where he shall stay till his 
bridge is built. But Aviiorn have* wc here ? I sup- 
pose. the couple who are by Pluto's special order to 
be ferried over to tlie other side. 

Enter Onvni.es and Euhydici:. 

Orph. If you please, Mr. (!haroii, to prepare your 
boat. I H)ipposc you Iiave received your orders. ^ 

Cha. Master, the boat is just gorie over; it aviH h'j 
hack again instantly. I Avish you would he so goo( 
in the mean time, master, to give us one ot you 
Italian catches. ' ^nd 

Orph. Why, dost thou love music then, h-if* 

Cha. Yea, fags I master, 1 do. It went to i 
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heart t’other day that I did not dare ferry over 
Signior Quaverino. 

Orph. Why didst thou not darcl 
Cha. I don’t know, sir ; Judge Rhadamanthus 
said it was against the law ; for that nobody was 
to come into this country but men and women ; and 
that the signior was neither the one nor the other. 

Orpk, Your lawyers, I suppose, have strange 
quirks here in hell 1 

Cha. Nay, for that matter, they are pretty much 
the same here as on earth. [drowned. 

Kur. Help, help, I shall he drowned, I shall be 
Orph. [^Turnm(j.\ Ha! Eurydice’s voice! 

E\ir. (), unlucky misfortune ! why would you 
look beliind you when ou knew the queen’s com- 
inaiKn [tempt met 

Orph, Thou wicked Avoman, wdiy wouldst thou 
Eur. How unreasonable is that, to lay the blame 
on me! Can I help iny fears 1 You know I was 
always inclined to be hystr‘rical : but it is like you 
to lay the blame on me when you know yourself to 
be guilty, when you know you are tired of me 
already, and looked back purposely to lose me. 

Orph. And dost thou accuse met 
Eur, I don’t acruse you. 1 need not accuse you. 
Your own wicked conscience must do it. Oh! had 
you loved like me, you could have, borne to have 
gone a million of miles. I am sure I could have 
gone farther, and never once have IcKiked hack upon 
you. [Pretending to cry. 

Orph* (’ursed accident; but still we may go on. 
IVoserpine can never know it. 

Eur, [speaking brisk.] No, I promised to return 
the moment you looked hack ; and a woman of 
honour must keep her promise, though it be to 
leave her husband. 


Fsircwcll. my doi 
Siucf fate sfMTt* 

Has cut us iw 
tM'ain. 

Orvh. Say luit fan'wcU ; 
ni hack h, hell, 

And sing thee lack 
again. 

Kht. Tso. OrjihiMis, no, 
Yon shall tu)t go, 

Oriih. And must wt•—nul^t w** 
part ? 


Wo must away, 

For if \ou stay, 
liulocd ’’ twill ‘ break 
my heart. 

Your servant, dc.ar, 

I downward stoiT, 
You upward to tho 
light; 

'I’.ikc no more leave. 
For I mu'.t grieve 
Till you ;ire out of 
sight. 


AIU VI II. 

Kur. 


(.'ho. Come, master Orjdieus, never take it to 
heart, but e’en part as luerrify as your huly did. 1 
1 elicve the devil wotild I)e very glad to go with you, 
if he could leave his wife behind him. 


Oupii. (Jlecit.) Ungrateful, barbarous woman! 

Infernal Stygian monster! 
Henceforth mankind 
ril leach to hate the sex. 

AIR IX. 

If a hiish.and henrcfoith, vvlio h.as buried his wife. 

Of Pint) iP([U(Nt her aizain hrouj:littfr hie, 

Pluto, grant his nspicst as hr enters thy portal. 

And Jov»* for his comfort. 

And .Iov(^ for liis comfort, 

O make her, 0 make her, () make her immortal! 

Auth. There, now the audience nnist .stay a littU 
while the grav(> scene is irrepnring. Pray, Mr. 
Chetwood, hasten things tis much as possible. 

Crit. I see Mr Orpheus is conic to his rccitativ 
again. 

Auth. Yes, sir, just as he lost his senses. I wish 
our opera composers could give as good a reason fo 
their recitativo. 

Crit. What, would you have them bring nolhiiq 
but mad people together into their operas 1 

Auth. Sir, if they did not bring abundance of mad 


Dcople togetiier into their operas, they would not be 
able to subsist long at the extravagant pruu^s they tlo, 
lor their singers to keep usidess iiiistreascs ; which, 
ly the by, is a very iiigernous burlesque on our taste. 

Crit. Ay, how sol 

Auth. Why, sir, for en English people to supjiort 
an extravagant Italian opera, of which they under- 
stand nor relish ru'ither tlie sense nor the sound, is 
as heartily ridiculous and much of a piece with an 
■unuch's keeping a mistress ; nor do I know whether 
lis ability is more despised by his mistress, or our 
:astc by our singers. 

Crit. Hush, hush, don’t disturb the play. 

SCENE, Pi.uTo’s court . — Pluto, Wkazi.e, Spindle. 

Pin. Well, Mr. Spindle, pray how do you like 
your way of living here ? 

Spin. Upon my word, may it please your ma- 

sty, it is so very like the life I used to lead tliat 

can scarce perceive any difference, unless (1 hope 
your majesty will not be offended) t think you are 
:iot quite so wicked here as we used to be in the 
other world. 

Plu. Why truly, that is what I am afraid of, 
Mr. Spindle, and that is what I regret very much : 
hut I know no reqiedy for it ; for, as it is impossible 
to make the people here W'orse, so I ht.lieve it is 
mpracticable to make them there better. — (How 
ittle these wretches know that the vices which were 
[heir pleasures in the other world are their punish- 
ment here ; and that the most vicious man need 
scarce any other punishment than that of being con- 
fined to his vice!) [Aside. 

Auth. There, sir! There is morality for you out 
of the mouth of the devil. If that be not d fuco dare 
lucenu let another handle the pen for me. 

Spin. One vice in particular that we excel 
you in is hypocrisy. 

IVeaz. It cannot be otherwise; for, as his diabo- 
lical majesty is known to liave such an antipathy 
to virtue, you may be certain no one here will 
affect it. . 

l*Iu. Why not 't I am no enemy to the affecta- 
tion of it ; and if they were to counterfeit never so 
nicely, they might depend on it I should see through 
them. Hut ha! my wife and Eurydice! 

Enter PunsuuriNE and Ei rydice. 


Pros. YTcs, sir, the gentloraun could not stay, it 
seems, till he got home; but looked back on his 
treasure, and so forfeited it. 

Eur. And yet I took all tin* pains in my power 
to prevent it, continually eiWreatiiig him to look 
forwMnl, frightened out of my ^vits every steji lest 
he should see me by a sitle glance, and }et all would 
not do ; he would, [sobbing] he would look back 
upon me, and so I have lost him lor ever. 

Phi, Be comforted, madam. 

Eur, It is ill your power to comfort me. 

Plu, And be assured it is in my will. 

Eur. 'rhon you mu‘*t promise me never to send 
me back ; for, truly, there is [cowi/wscr/] much 
pain ill parting, tluit, since it must happen, I am 
resolved never to see my husband again, if I can 


help it. 

Pros. Be easy ; for by Styx he never shall send 


you hack. 

Spin. However, there is some hypocrisy Ijere, 
{ Jill,] . [ . 1 side to W E AZ LE . 

Weaz. Ay, among the women. 

Pros. Well, my dear Eurydice, T am so pleased 
to see you returned that I will celebrate a holiday 
ill all my dominions. Let Tantalum drink, and take 
Ixioii <»ff thivvhoel. Iict every c lie's punishment 
be reunited a whole day. Do you hear, husbfudl 
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what are you thinking of? Do you take care and 
signify my pleasure? 

Plu, 1 sfiall, my dear. Do you lioar, all of 
you? It is my wife’s pleasure that you should all 
keep holiday. 

Pros, And hark’e, sir, 1 desire you would w’ave 
your wand, and conjure buck some of your devi*s 
that dance at the playhouses in the other worhl. 

Plu, My dear, I will obey your commancls. 

Pros, Y'ou see, my dear Eurydice, the manner in 
which I live with iny husband. He settled one 
half of the government on me at my marriage, and I 
have, thank fate, pretty w<;ll workiMl him out of the 
other half : thus I make myself some little amends 
for his immortality. 

Eur, And sure a wife ouglit to have some amends 
made her for such a tmrible circumstance. 

Plu, My dear, the dancers arc come. 

Eur, Well, I am quite charmed with your ma- 
jesty’s behaviour to a husband. 

Pros. And I am so charmed with yo\irs thatyou shall 
henceforth be iny chief favourite. [.1 grand dance. 


CHORUS 

Eur. Prom h’ssons like these 
You may if vou pleaM*, 

Good hu.-»baiids, leaiu lo l)U civil ; 

For you itiul 'tis in vain 
'fo \vi.>>h for UH 

When once wu are gone to the devil. 

Pros. At each little pet 

Do not iiuarrel and fret, 

Aud wish your wives dead, for 1 tell you. 
If they once toiicli this shore. 

You s'.iall have them no more. 
Though to I'clcli tlieiii you send Fuiinello* 

Plu. Attend to Old Niek, 

Ye bn til re II that stick 
Like me in lls men’s fast fetters; 

If you’ll lead nuiet lives, 

Give way to yom wives. 

As you see must be done by your betters. 

Char. Attend to Old Niek, 

Ye l)r. tliren that stick 
Like him in Hymen's fa'.t fetters 
If you'd lead ijuiet lives. 

Give way to your wives, 

As you see must be done by your betters. 


E’UIIYDICE HISSE.D; 

on, 

A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Dramatis Pkrson.t.,— Mrs. Chabkk; Sounrif, Mr. 
LaCKY; JjOrd Dapprr, Mr. M'vro; P'nlmje, Mu. Robf.ris; 

Mr. D.vvis ; Muse, M R'<. H.vy ' oon ; /IchiT', Mksshs. 
DlAKES, LoWTHKIt, PfU.I.EN, Toi FINO, WooDiii aN, SLaiIIFN; 
Oentletnen, Messrs. Jonks, SIachk.v, \Vooi)bi:kn. 

Enter Spattf.h, Soluwit, Loud Dai’peh. 

Spat. My lord, I am extremely obliged to you for 
the honour you show me in staying to tlio reliearsal 
of my tragedy : I hope it will jileasc your lordship 
as well as .Mr. Medley’s comedy has, for I assure 
you it is ten times as ridiculous. 

Sour. Is it the merit of a tragedy, Mr. Spatter, to 
be ridiculous? 

Spat. Y\*s, sir, of such tragedies as mine; and I 
think you, Mr. Sourwit, will grant me tliis, that a 
tragedy had better be ridiculous than dull ; aud 
that there is more merit in making the Hudieiice 
laugh tlnn in setting them asleep. 

Dap. I beg, sir, you would begin, or I slian’t get 
my hair powdered before dinner ; for I am always 
four hours about it. 

Sovr. Why, prithee, what is this tragedy of thine? 

Spat. Sir, it i.s the Damnation of Eurydice. 1 
fancy, Mr. Sourwit, you will allow I have cdiose lhi» 
subject very cunningly ; for, as the town have damn’d 
my play, for their own sakes they will not damn tlie 
damnation of it. 

Sour, Faith, I must confess there is something of 
singular modesty in the instaiico. 

Spat. And of singular prudence too ; what signi- 
fies denying the fact after sentence, and dying with a 
lie in your mout.b Xo, no; rather, like agood pious 
criminal rejoiee, that, in being put to shame, you 
make .some atonement for your sins ; and I hope to 
do 80 in (he following play; for it is, Mr. Sourwit, 
of a most instructive kind, and conveys lo us a beau- 
tiful image of the instability of human greatness, 
and the uncertainty of friends. You see lierc I'le 
author a mighty farce at the very top and pinnacle 
of poetical or gather farcical greatness, followed, 
flaUered, and adored by a crowd of d*;pendcnt8 : on I 
i sadden, fortune clianging (he scene, and his farce 


being damned, you .see him become the scorn of hi? 
admirers, and ilescrted and abandoned by all those 
who courted his favour, and appeared ti»e foreuioHIo 
jihold aud protect him Draw the scene, and i 
cover Mr. Fillage. [.sVc/n' dra 

Sour. ^Vho is he ? 

Sf)(it. The author of t) : fai' 

Sour. A v(>ry odd name fi i author. 

Spilt. INu'iiaps you nill remain long in that 
opinion ; but silence, 

l*il. Who’d wish to be the autlior of a farce. 
Surrounded daily by a crowd of actors, 

(iaping for pails, and never to be satistied I 
Yet, say the wise, in loflieC seat', of life. 

Solicitation is the chief reward ; 

And Wolsej’s self, that mighty minister, 

In the full height and y.i nilh of his piuvi-r, 

Amid a crowd of syeophants an.l slaves, 

W as but perha])s the author of a farce, 

Perhaps a damn’d one too. ' I is all a cheat, 

Some men play little farces, ami some great. 

Spat. Now for the levee. 

Sour. Whose leM*e, sir? 

Spot. My poet’s, sir. [poet’s h'vcci 

Sour. ’Sdeath, sir! did ever any mortal hear of a 
Spat. Sir, my poet is a very great man. 

Sour. And inay, sir, of what sort of people d ) 
you compose your great man’s levee 1 

Spat. Of his dependents, sir : pray, of what sort <if 
people are all great men’s levees composed ? 1 lia\c 

been forceil, sir, to do a small \iolence to hist 
and make my great man not o»ily a j)oef hut a niasicr 
of a playhouse ; and so, sir, liis levee is composcfl 
actors Holieifing for parts, printers for copies, hox- 
keepers, scene-men, fiddlers, and eandle-snidrors 
vVnd now, Mr. Sourwit, do you think I eoiihl Imve 
composed his leiee of proporer company? Conic, 
enter, enter, gmitlernen. [ 77/c Levee tviVm*, and range 
themselves to a ridirulo^is :ane. 

Enter x ili.acjk, 

1 Art. Sir, you have promised me a part a hioi? 
time : if you had not intended to employ mo, it won '* 
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nave boon kind in you to have let me known it. that 
1 have turned myself to some trade or other. 

VU, Sir, one farce cannot liinl parts for all; but 
you shall be ])rovidcd for in time. You must have 
j)aticnce: 1 intend to exhibit several farces ; depend 
on me you shall liave a part. 

1 Act. I humbly thank y« 

2 Act. Sir, I was to have had a principal part long 

Pit. Speak to me before the parts are cast, and I 

will remember you in my next farce ; 1 shall exhibit 
several. I am very glad to see you ; you remember 
iijy farce is to \ to 3d Actor] come on to-day, and will 

3 Act. Depend on me. [ lend me your hands. 

Pil. And you, air, I hope, will clap heartily. 

4 Act. De’i o’ my sal, but I will. 

Pil. Be sure and get into the liouae as soon as 
the doors are open. 

4 Act. Fear me not ; I will hut get a bet of deiiner, 
and I will be the iirst in the huse ; but — 

Pil. What, sir*? 

4 Act. I want money to btiy a pair of gloves, 

Pil. I will order it you out of the olHee. 

4 Act. De’l o’ my sal, but I will clap every gud 
thing, till I bring the huse down. 

Pil. Tliat woi’|t do : the town of its own accord 
will applaud what they like; you must stand by me 
when the^ dislike. I don’t desire any of you to clap 
unless when you liear a hiss. Let that be your cue 

All. We’ll observe. [for clapping. 

5 Act. But, sir, I have not money enough to get 

Pit. I cannot disburse i(. [into the house. 

5 Act. But I hope you'^^ill remember jour pro- 
mises, sir! 

Pil, Some other time; you see t am busy. — What 
are your cA)mmaiuls, sir ! [ph'y. 

1 Print. I am a printer, and desire to print your 

2 Print. Sir. I’ll give you ihe most money. 

Pil. [ To ‘2/1(1 Priiifcr, whhpcrinrf.l Yon shall have 
it. Oh! I’m heartily glad to see you. [Taken him j 
asi(le.'\ You know my farce comes on to-day, and I | 
have many f’neniics ; 1 luipe you will stand by* me. 

Poet. Depeinl on me ; never f(‘ar your enemies. 
I’ll warrant we makj* more noise tlian they. 

Pii. Thou art a very honest fellow. 

I Shakes him hij the hxind. 

]Wt. 1 am always ])nmd to serve you. 

Pit. I wisli you would let me ser\e yon; I wish 
you would turn actor, and acc< pt of a part in some 
of my farces. 

J‘iM‘t. No, I tliank you, I don't intend to come 
upon llie stage myself; but T desire you would let 
me recommend this liamisome, genteel, young fellow 
to act the part of a line gentleman. 

J^ll. Ih pend on it, hi* shall do the very first I 
bring on the stage : I dare swear, sir, his abilities 
are sucli that the town will be obliged to us both for 
producing them. 

Poet. 1 hope so, hut I must lake my leave of you, 
for I am to meet a strong party that 1 have engaged 
for your servieo. 

J*il. Do, do, be sure, do clap heartily. 

J^oct. Fear not ; I warrant wc bring you off tri- 
umphant. [Exeunt. 

Pil. '1‘hen I ilofy the town : if by rny friends. 
Against their liking I supjiort my farce. 

And fill my loaded pockets with their pence. 

Let siftcr-agos damn me if they please. 

S(mr, Well, sir, and pray what do you principally 
Intend by iliis lc\ee scene! 

Spat. Sir, I intend lir-^t to warn all future authors 
from depemling sohdy on a paity to support them 
against the judgnmnt of the town. Secondly, show- 
ing that even the author of a farce may have his at- 
tendants and dependants. I hope greater persons 


may learn to despise them, which may be a more 
useful moral tliaii you may apprehend ; for perhapt, 
the mean ambition of being worsliipped. Hatiered, 
and attended by such fellows as these, may have led 
men into the worst of schemes, from which they 
could promise themselves little more. 

Enter H o n k . sr l .s . 

lion. Y'ou sent me word that you desired to see me. 
Pil. 1 Old, Honest us, for iny farce appears 
This day upon the stage — and I entreat 
Your presence in the pit to help ajiplaud it. 

lion. Faith, sir, my voice shall never be corrupt. 
If 1 approve your farce, I will applaud it ; 

If not, ril hiss it, though 1 hiss alone. 

Pil. Now, by my soul, 1 hope to .•iee the time 
AVheu none shall dure to hiss within the house. 

lion. I rather hope to see the time when none 
^^llall come prepared to censure or applaud, 

But merit always bear away the jnize. 

If you have merit, take jour merit’s due ; 

If not, why should a bungler in his art 
Keep off some better genius from the stage! 

I tell j 111 , sir, the farce you act to-night 
I don’t approve, nor will the house, unless 
Y'our friends by partiality prevail. 

Besides, you are most impolitic to affront 
The army in the Tieginning of your ])iece ; 

Your satire is unjust ; I know no ghost 
Of army-heaiix nnle.^s of your own making. 

Sour. What do you mean by that! 

Spat. Sir, in the farce of Luryilice, a ghost of au 
arniy-bcau was brouglit on the stage. 

Sfjur. 01 ay, I remember liim. 

Pil. I fear them not ; I ha\e so many friends, 
That the majority will sure be mine, 

Hon. (’nrse on this way of carrying things by 
friends, 

This bar to merit! by such unjust means, 

A play’s success or ill success is known, 

And fix’d before it has been tried i’ th’ house. 

Yet grant it should succeed, grant that by chance, 

Or by the whim and madness of the town, 

A farce without contrivance, without sense, 

Should run to the astonislinicnt of mankind ; 

Think how jmi will he read in after-times, 

AVhen friemls are not, and the impartial judge 
Shall with the meanest scribbler rank your name ; 
AVho would not rather wish a Butler’s fame, 
Distress’d and poor in everything but merit, 

Than be llie blundering laureat to a court 1 

Pil. Not I — On me, je go<ls, bestow the pence, 
And give jour fame to any fools jou please. 

Hon. Your love id' peiii-e sutfieieiUly jou show, 

By raising still your jiriccs on tlic titwn. 

]\'l. The ton'll for their on n sake*; those prices pay, 
Which the adHtionnl expense demands. 

H(/?t. Tiien give ns a good tragedy for oni money. 
Am! let not Harlequin still pii'k our pockets, 

With his low paltry tricks and juggling cheats, 
Which any school-boy, was he on the stage, 

Could do as well as lie. -In former times, 

When belter actors acted belter plajs. 

The town paiil less. 

Pil. We h.aie more actors now. 

Hon. Ay, many more. I’m certain, tliaii you need. 
Alakc your additional expense appareni, 

Let it appear quite neei'ssary too, 

And then, perhaps, they’ll grumble not to pay. 

Pil. What is a manager whom the public rule! 
lion. The servant of the public, and no more : 
For though indeed you see the actors paid, 

Y'et from the people’s pockets come the pence ; 

They therefore should decide wllht they will pay for 
Pil. If yim assist me on this trial day, ^ 
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You may assure yourself a dedication. 

Hon. No bribe — I go impartial to your causc» 1 
Like a just critic, to give worth applause, > 

But damn you if you write against our laws. \^Exit.] 
Pil. I wish I could liave gain’d one honest man 
Sure to my side ; but, since the attempt is vain. 
Numbers must ser\'e for worth ; the vessel sails 
With equal rapid fury and suce'css, 

Borne by the foulest tide as clearest stream. 

Enter Valet de Chambre. 

Val. Your honour’s muse 
Is come to wait upon you. 

Pil. Show her in. 

I guess she comes to chide me for neglect. 

Since twice two days have pass’d since 1 invoked her. 
Enter iMuse. 

Sour. The devil there have ! This is a mighty 
pretty way the gentleman has found out to insinuate 
his acquaintance with the muses; though, like other 
ladies, I believe they are often wrongetl by fellows 
who brag of favours they never receivi'd. 

Pil. Why wears my gmitle Muse so stern a brow! 
Why awful thus affects she to appear, 

Where she d(dighted to be so serene 1 

Muse. And dost thou ask, thou traitor, dost thou 
askl 

Art thou not conscious of the wrotij^s I bear. 
Neglected, slighted for a fresher inuset 
I, whose fond heart too easily did yield 
My virgin joys and honour to thy arms, 

And bore thee Pasquin. 

Pil. Where will this fury end 1 

Muse> Ask thy base heart, whose is Knrydice 1 
Pil. By ail that’s great, begotten on no muse. 

The triHiiig offspring of an idle hour. 

When you were absent, far below }our care. 

Mme. Can I believe you had her by no inus(‘ ? 

Pil. Ay, by your love, ami more, by mine, jou 
siiali ; 

My ra])tiired fancy shall again enjoy thee. 

Cure all thy jealousies, and eas<? tiiy fears. 

Muse. AVilt thou f make ready then thy pen and 
ink. 

Pil. 0 they are ever ready ; when they fail, 

May’st tliou forsake me, may’st thou then inspire 
The blundering brain of scribblers who for hire 
Would write away their couutiy’s liberties. 

Muse. O name not wretches so below the muse : 
No, my dear Pillage, sooner will I whet 
The Ordinary of N('wgat»fs leaden quill; 

Sooner will I indite the annual verse 
Which city bellmen or C(nirt laureates sing ; 

Sooner tvith thee in humble garret dwell. 

And thou — or else thy Musi? disclaims thy pen— 
Would ’st sooner starve, ay, e\en in prison starve, 
Than vindicate oppression for thy bread. 

Or write down lib<rrty to gain thy own. 

Sour, lley-day I m(!thiiiks this ru(?rry tragedy is 
growing sublime. 

Spat. That last is, indeed, a little out of my pre- 
sent style ; it dro])ped from me before I was aware. 
Talking of liberty made me serious in spite of iny 
Jeeth ; for, between you and me, Mr. Sourwit, I 
think that aflair is past a jest : hut 1 ask your par- 
don, you shall have no more on’t. 

Pil. Come lo my arms, inspire me with sweet 
thoughts. 

And now thy inspiration fires my brain : 

Not more I felt thy power, nor fiercer burnt 
My vig’rons faney, when thy blushing charms 
First yielded trembling, and inspired my pen 
To write ni-ic scenes with spirit in one day. 

Muse. That was^i day iiKleed ! 

.Vowjj. Ay, faith ’ so it was. • 


HISSED; OK, 

Muse, And does my Pillage write with joy as 
theni 

Would not a fresher subject charm liis pen 1 
Pil, Let the dull sated appetite require 
Variety to wliet its blunted edge,* 

The subject which has once delighted me 
Shall still delight, shali ever be my choi(!e. 

Come to my arms, thou masterpiece of nature. 

The fairest rose, first opening to the suii, 

Bears not thy beauty, nor sends forth thy sweets ; 
For that once gatlnu’d loses all its pride, 

Ftidcs to the sight, and sickens to the smell ; 

Thou, gather’d, chaiinest every sense the more, 
Can’st flourish, and be gather’d o'er and o’er. 

[ Eceunf. 

Sjiat. There, they are gone to write a scene, and 
the town may expect the fruit of it. [spring iudccil. 
Sfxur. Yes, 1 think the town may expect an oif- 
Spat. But now my catastrophe is ap])roachiiig ; 
change the scene to the outside of the playhouse, 
and enter two gentlemen. 

Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Cann? you from tlie house f 

2 dent. I did. 

1 Gent. How wears the farce? 

2 Gent. The pit is crammed ; I *could not get ad- 

mission ; ■ 

But at the door 1 heard a mighty noise : 

It seemed of approbation, and of laughter. 

1 Gent. If laughter, it was surely a[)[)robalion, 

For I’ve long studied tJie dramatic art, 

Read many volumes, seen a thousand plays, 

Wlience I’ve at length found out this certain truth, 
That laughs aj)[daud a farce, and tears a tragedy. 

S(jur. A very great discover}, indeed, ami very 
pompously introduced ! 

Spat. You sm>er, Mr. Sotirwit : but 1 have seen 
discoveries in life of the same iialuro imrodueed 
with much greater pomp. 

Sour. But don’t you intend to lay the sce»u' in 
the theatre, and let ns S( e tin* farce fiirly damned 
before us 1 

Spat. No, sir, it is a tliiiig of too hon il)le a na- 
ture; for which reason 1 shall follow Horace’s riih , 
and only introdiiee a description of it. Come, cut' r 
Description: I ass\»re you I lia\c my se* It' out 

greatly in this next scene. 

Enter Wnl Gi'iitleman. 

3 Gent. Oh, friends, all’s lost ; Eiirydice is 

damn’d. 

2 Gent. Ha! damn’d! A few short monieids 

past I came 

From the jiit-door, and heard a loud apj)la\ise. 

3 Gent. ’Tis true, at first the j)it seemed greatly 

pleased. 

And loud applauses through the benches rung; 

But, as the plot b«*gan to open more, 

(A shallow plot) the claps less frecpient grew. 

Till by de,grees a gentle hiss arose : 

This by a catcall from the grdlery 

Was quickly seconded : then followed claj^s. 

And 'twixt long clap and liisses ditl succeed 
Astern contention. Victory liiing <luhioiis. 

So hangs the. eonseienee, douhtfnl to deteniiinc, 
When honesty pleads here, ■iml there a bribe; 

At length, from some ill-luted actor’s month 
Sudden there issued forth a horrid dram. 

And from another rush’d two gallons forth : 

The audience, as it were contagions air, 

All caught it, halloo’d, ealeall’d, hiss’d, and groauM* 

I Gent. 1 always thought, indeed, that joke woiial 

damn him, 

And told him that the people would not take it. 

3 Gent. But it was mighty pleasant to behold, 
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When the daniiiation of tlie farce was sure. 

How all those friends who had begun the claps 
With greatest vigour strove who first should hiss, 
And show disapprobation. And John Watts, 

NVho was this morning eager for the copy, 

Slunk hasty from the pit, and shook his head. 

2 Gent, And so 'tis certain that his farce is gone 1 

3 Gent, Most certain. 

2 Gent. Let us then retire with rpeed, 

I'or see he comes this way. 

3 Gent. Ry all means, 

Let us avoid him with what haste we can. [Exeunt. 
Enter PiLi.Aiii:. 

Pit. Then I am damn’d — curs’d henceforth be 
the bard 

Who e’er depends on fortune or on friends ! 

Sour. So, tlie play is over ; for I reckon you will 
not find it possible to get any one to come near this 
honest gentleman. 

Spat. Yes, sir, there is one, and you may easily 
guess who it is ; the man who will not flatter his 
friend in prosperity will hardly leave him in adver- 
sity. Come, enter Ilonestiis. 

Pit. Honestus hen; ! will he not shun me tool 
//oM. When Pasguin ran, and the town liked you 
\ud every scribbler loaded you with j)raisc, [most, 
I did not cobrt you, nor will shun you now. 


Pil. Oh ! had I taken your advice, my friend ! 

I had not now been damn’d — Then had 1 trusted 
To the impsirtial judgment of the town. 

And by the goodness of my piece liad tried 
To merit favour, nor with vain reliance 
On the frail promise of uncertain friends. 

Produced a farce like this — friends who forsook me, 
And left me nought to comfort me but this. [Drinks* 
lion. Forbear to drink. 

Pil. Oh ! it is now too late* 

Already I have drank tw'o bottles off 
Of this fell potion, and it now begins 
To w’ork its deadly purpose on my brain. 

I’m giddy ; ha! my liead begins to swim : 

And see — Eurydiee all pale before me I 

Why dost thou haunt me thus 1 I did not damn thee. 

By Jove there never was a better farce ! 

She beckons me — say — whether — blame the tow'n, 
And not thy Pillage — Now my brain’s cn lire’. 

My staggering senses ilance — and I am — 
lion. Dnmk. 

That w'ord he should have said, that ends the v(‘rse. 
Farewell : a twelve hours’ nap compose thy senses. 
May mankind profit by thy sad example ; 

May men grow' wuser, writers grow more scarce, 
And no man dare Jo make a simple farce ! 


TUMJ3LE*J)()WN DICK; 

OR, 

PHAETON IN THE SUDS. 

A dramatic KN rCKTAINMENT OF WALKINtJ, IN SEKIUUS AM) FOOLISH CHARACTERS. 

INTKai.AUnK.n with UURI.KSQUK, OUOtK.-.QT'K, comic llfTKllLtDES, CAM.Kll 

IIARLE(ilJlN A PICKPOCKET. 

AS IT IS ri:HFOIlMi:i) at the new theatre in the haymakket. 

Rewg ('tis hoped'^ the hist Entertnhment that will ever hetwh'b ted nn am/ stage. Invented Ay the ingenious 

MONSIEUR SANS ESPRIT; 

TllK MCM-' nvMPOHFO liY TMK llAUMONlOfS 

SIGXIOR WAUBLERINI; 

AM) TMK Sf KSKS PAINI H) BV THE PROPrOIOrS 

M Y N H E E R \' A N B O T T 0 M F L A T . 

luTiend’ inforiu. — 

?IR>r ACIKI) IN 1744. 


To Mn, JOHN LITN, vulgar/g railed Esgrinr, 

Sir, — Hiouj/h Fiisquin Imin put OoiliiMtirms in so lidlcnlouji 
n th.it iKUnm-j niuv. \'tMliip‘., p»y xuoo sh.imt* l’i>r Uu* 

futnn- I’lU' iTudini; Uwir own prni'.iN, yt I ho]»r Non will not 
hp;.;iii to l)i‘ jitV.’flril with .so tnmhh'sonu*. ii p.issioii wlu-n I tfll 
you ! know no m,in in Einrlainl In whom I can m) properly 
ilcdirato tin* fnllowin;? paU'*' a.s vuirsi’ll'. 

It into yon. sir, w'o owf (if not the invcnlioiO .t 1 least tin* 
hriui'in^f into I'ashion that sort of wiitin;; wliich jou li.ive 
I'leascil to (li>tin;,uish liy tin* name of Entertainment. Your 
Hin'Pus'i herein (whether owin;; to your heels or your oeid I 
M ill not determine) sunh iently entitles yon to all resi-ect from 
the inferior dahhlers in thui;is* of this nature. 

But, sir, 1 have farther ohliuations to you than the snceess, 
whatevLM* it he, whii'h this little faree may meet with, ean l.ay 
B was to a ]ilay indieious.y brought on hv you in the 
May momh, to which. I .owe theoriiiinr’ hint, ns I liato alway-s 
owne.l, of ilu* ronlrasted ports, and lu.o or three othrr ]»arii- 
eiilars. whiirh have leeeix rd ^re >i ai pi i ise on the siajje. .N«'r 
am I le.sa nhlij/rd to you for dis<;oveiun» in my lnii*erl'eet per 
lormance the strokes of an author, auy of whose wit, if 1 hi\e 
Reserved entire, I shall think it my chief merit to the town 
Plough I cannot eineigh cure myself of Helfishness, while I 
'w’ddlc in dramatic writings, to profeas a sorrow that one of so 


superior a irenins is led, hy his tirtter seiiv* :in<l lirftrr fortune, 
111 more piotiiahlo stmlir*. th.iu tin' >t i::e IIoxi t.ir y.ui have 
eontr.liuted to this I \s\\\ not \ rrMiine to drtrnuiue. Further, 
;is Fasipiiu haspro\etl of L'rratrr ail\anla:;r to nirtliau it could 
have been at .my otlirr pl.T\li>'u^e utidcr ilirir (uesent vti;ula- 
lions, I am oh.ii^rd to ^ou lor the inilitlni nci* you showed at 
inv jiroposii h) 'Oil of firstiLii'.ii a play on your staLic this win- 
ter. whirli imnie.liati ly delenuin-.I nir a-ain-t any tarther i»nr. 
saingtliatiroiivt; for. as I ne'er yet \ ichieii to any leean or 
.subser'ieut soiieitaiions of the LM eat men in real life. I eouhl hy 
no means prevail on my. self to play m uiiacr pari iii that dra- 
malic eiitertaiumellt of neatness which you are pleased to 
diveit yourself with iu privsto, and which, was vuu to exhibit 
it iu publie. niLht prove as pi>,filable to you. and as diverting 
panto ■ lie to the town, as any you have hitherb mved 

us with. . 1 . 

1 am. moreover, much nhliged to you lor that satire on 
P.iMiiiiii which Nou was so kind to hriug on your kl.ige ; and 
here I dec. ire (wliaie'er peo]de may ihink to the eotitrary) 
Aou dal It of your own mere go. diu’ss, without any reward or 
solicitation from me. I own it was a sensible pleasure to me 
to observe the Jowu, whieh had liefore been so favourable to 
PaHiuiu at bis own house, confuniing tVmt applause by tho- 
roughly eondemfdiii,' the satire ou him at \ours. 
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Whether this was written by your command or your asulst- 
auop. or O 'ly itcteil h\ your piM'missinti, 1 ''ill not venture to 
deeide. I believe eveiN inipaitiiil honest man will conclude 
thai either lays me and r the sann* ohli^: .lion t<» you, and justly 
entitles you V) tliis l>edieation. Inileed. I am ineliued to Iw- 
lieve the litter; lor I taney you have too stroni? a head ever 
to meddle with t-ommon Sense, isjieeially ^i^ee you have 
found the way so well to succeed without her, and you are too 
great a oi good a manager to keep a needless sujK^ruumerury 
in \our hou e. 

I suppose you will here expect something in the dedicatory 
style on your person atid your accomplishments : hut why 
should I entertain th • town with a reeihil of yoiir particular 
porf etion-i when they may see \(mr whole merit all at otice, 
whenever ytm c iude.-.eeiiil to perform the Il.irleqtiin ' However. 

I shall l eg leave to e ention here (I solem ly jn’otesl, without 
the least dedgn of flitteiy) >our atle«iuate Indiavioiir in that 
great station to which >om was horn, your great judgment in 
plays .a d players too well known to he here expatiated on; 
your generodty in diviotiug the whole kingoom with y'our 
raeehoi'ses, at tin* expense, I might almost say, of more than 
votir p\tise To say nwthitig of your wit amt other peifeetions, 

I must force myself to add. tltoiigli I ktiow every man will he 
pleaseil wi h it hut y«>uiself. that the ])erson who has the 
honour to know your very uim.ist thoughts Irest is the most 
sensible of your great endowments. 

Hut sir. while I am id- asi ig myse’f, and I believe the world, 

I am I fear olfendiiig you; I ill thiuefore desi>t; though I 
can aflTm, what tew dedicators can, th .1 I can. and perhaps 
may say mur h more: a .il n .ly assure \ou that I urn, with the 
sincerity of must «if the luregoing lino-s, your most olwslient 
and most hiimhle servant, P.V.'sQUIN. 

AIUirMKNT. 

Phvkton was the son of Pluebus and Clyraetie a Oreei.an 
oyster wench. The parish hoys would often upbraid him wiili 
the i.ifamy of hi> mother Cljmeno. telH ig him she re|»oile«l 
him to be the sou of .\ttollo, unl\ to cover her adu tery with a 
serjea t of the f.iot guanls. He eoin])Iaius to (.'lynu'iie of tin* 
affront put upon them l)Oth. “he advices him togotothe round- 
ho ].se ^the teiiij'le of his lather), and there he re.Nohed fiom 
his own month of t' e truth of hi> sire; hiduing him !>t the 
same time he.r some induhihihle m irk that should romiin e the 
world that his mother was a virtuous wnmau. an<l whore to 
Phoihus. lie goes to the said round h- use, where .\\'oUo giants j 
his request, and gi'es him liie gu dance of his lantern torn I 
day. The youth falling asleep was lumlded out of tlm wheel* i 
burrow, and what he< ame of liim I could never learn. 

l)a\M\'iis PyHsnsr. -- M ‘cUnr (the «*omp )ser). Mu. Ho- ' 
nnuTs; /’M.vh'aw fan author), Mr, .SV/crf/vV/ (a critic ), 

M't. M.vruEN ; P nmptrr, Mr. T' aNK'» ; fV/ mrnc, Mrs. ('harkk; 
J‘ p o r, Mr. Frfkm \N ; iWp'vnc, Mr. Wai.i.is; Mr. 

M’fivtvo; ().<i Phniitiiri, Mr. Svim; Yminff Vhnrtnn, Mu. 
Hoothhy; .^lui‘>ra, Mrs. Kofrion; Maid. Mrss 

JONKS; 7 ' rrn, M(^.s Hi'imFss; iieniux if (ihi. Miss Kkro son; 
Harleipiin. .Mr. Ros.amonmi ; JusHcf, Mh. .Ioxfs; ./</.< /<<•<■’? ('Irrk, 
Mons. CAsitoMoxK ; Manann-s. Mr. Frkfmax, Mr. Tornkr; 

M.AsTt R Shfrwin, Miss Fikopsox; Colmuhine, Mauf 
M oisfi.i.K Hkmtm.apnt; First ('iiiiutufman, Mr. Smith; .k>e/i»»d 
Covntn/mnn, Mr. Lowi>kr ; 7/o’(d Mr. t’oi.i.KHn; 

First itake, Mr. Houtiirv ; Serond Hake, Mr. Pi i.i.kn; Third 
Rnhf, Mr. Wm.ms; Rnhe, Mu. Ph^mx; ('hnitmen, 

Mr. Smith. Mr. ('oi.i.FRr^; Pi^h,f, Mr. Lowhi-r; TriKfcdi/ 
Kintf, Mr. Pui-i.KN Mrs Fokrion; Trnifrdi/ 

Quern, M ss.Jonks; IFntchm^ n, Mks'Ics. Smi th, Lowdf-k, (’oi.- 
liV.RO, (htAP-M ArT; t'linshihl, s, JPaffh, I'lddirrs. Lanterns, Suns, 
Mifons, fVhtres, ^c. f^r. 

Prompter, Sm: izhwell, and MArniM-. 

Promp, .Mr. Fustian, I hope the tra^rody is over, 
for Mr. .Machine is just come, and we must practise 
the entertainment. 

Fiwf. Sir, my tragedy is done; but you need not 
be in such lia.ste about your entertainment, for you 
will not want it this season. 

Promp. T’liat, sir, I don’t know; but we dare not 
disobliife Mr. Machine, for fear he sliould go to the 
other house. [practice. 

Snetr. Dear Fustian, do let us stay and see the 

f'ust. And can you bear, after such a luscious 
meal of tragedy as you have had, to put away the 
taste with such an insipid desert? 

Sjie^r. It will divert me a dilferent way. I can 
admire tl.e Hublirne whiclt I have seen in the tra- 
gedy, and laugh^it the ridiculous which I expect in 
the eiit^Ttainment. • 

Atal You shall laugh Iiy yourself then. [Gom^. 


Sneer. Nay, dear Fustian, I beg you wou'd stRy 
for me, for 1 believe 1 can serve you ; I will carry 
you to dinner in a large company, where you may 
dispose of some tickets. 

Fust. Sir, 1 can tleny you nothing. — Ay, I have a 
few tickets in my pockets, 

[ J^ulls out a vast quantity of paper, 

Mach. Gentlemen, I must beg you to clear tlu; 
stage entirely ; for in things of this serious iialuri*, 
if we do not comply with the exactest decency, the 
audience will be very justly ollciidcd. 

Fust. Things of a serious nature ! oh the devil ! 

Mach. IJarkye, prompter, who is that figure there » 

Promp. That, sir, is Mr. Fustian, author of the 
new tragedy. 

Mach. Oh ! I smoke him, 1 smoke him. But, 
Mr. Prompter, I must insist that you cut out a great 
deal of Othello, if my pantomime 's performed with 
it, or the audience will be palled before the enter- 
tainment begins. [please. 

Promp. M'e’ll cut out the fifth act, sir, if you 

Mach. Sir, that’s not enough, ITl liave tlie tirst 
cut out too. 

Fust. Death and the devil! Can I bear this? 
Shall Shakspeare be mangled introduce tliis 
trumpery ? 

Promp. Sir, this gentleman brings mote money to 
the house than all the poets put togi'ther. 

Mach. Pugh, pugh! Shakspeare l---Coine let down 
tlie curtain, and play away the overture. — Prompter, 
to your post. 

{The curtain drawn up^ discovers Pii.vltox 
leaning against the scene. 

SCKNK, A cobbler .s stall. — Enter Ci.ymkm;. 

Sneer. Pray, sir, who are these exliaordiuai v 
figures 1 

Mach. He, h‘aiiing against the scene, is Phaeton ; 
and the huly is (’lymeiie; or Clymene, as they call 
her in Drury-Iaiu*. This seem*, sir, is in the trui; 
altercative or scolding style of tin* ancients. Come, 
madam, begin. 

('hj. Yon lazy, lousy rascal ! is 't W'ell done, 

That you, the heir-:i])])arent of th(‘ Sun, 

Stand with yonr at ms liefore yon like a lout, i 
When vonr great father liac two hours set out, > 
And bears his lantern all the woilil about'! ' 

Phae. Uh, mother, mother ! think you il sounds 
well. 

That the Sun’s sou in cobbler's stall sliould dwell ! 
Think you it does not on my sonl encroaeli, 

To walk on foot while father kei jis a eorieli t 
If he should shine into tlie stall, il’ye think 
To sec me mending shoes lie wouhl not wink? 
Besides, hy all the parish-hoys 1 am llauim’d • — 

You the Sun’s sou! \ou rascal, yon he damn’d! 

Cly. And tlost thou, him kheail, then make, ad 
this noise, 

Because you ’re fleer’d at by the jiarish-hoys 1 
When, sirrah, you may know the inoh will dare 
Sometimes to scorn and hiss at my lonl mayor. 

AIK l.~(Jilli/iotrrr, gentle rosrniiirg. 

Phac. O. inotluT, this Htory will mucr down, 

'Twill ne cr he hcliwM by the l>o\s of the town ; 

’Ti» true wlijit you f»wor«*, 

I’m the .sari ol' a whore. 

They all helitwe that, hut believe noihiiiK more. 

Cii/M. You rascal, who ihne vour mamma thus to d-m 

Come along to t'lc justice, ainl he’ll make it out; 

H.* knowH very well, 

When \ou lira imuh* me swell. 

That 1 Bworo 'twa.i the Sun tliut had shined in my cell- 

Phac. O, mother, mother, I must over grieve ; 
Can I the justice, if not you, believe t 
If to your oath no credit I afford, 

Do you believe I’ll lake his worship’s wonH 
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Clyfn. Gc to the watch-house, where your father 
hriglit ['ight; 

That laiithora keeps whicli gives the world it- 
VVheiice sallying, he does the day’s gates unlock, 
Walks through the world’s great streets, and tells 
folks what’s o’clock. 

Fhae. With joy 1 go ; and ere two days are run 
I'll know if I ’dm rny own father’s son. [Exit, 

Cly. Go, clear niy fame, for greater ’tia in life 
To be a great man’s whore than poor man’s wife. 

If you are rieli, your vices men miore, 

Hut hate and scorn your virtues, if you ’re poor. 

11 . — Viftrot tune. 

Orf.'it comtiHrs palares Ciintsiin, 

Po^u- eoiiitiois Ilmi- a gao* ; 

Groat pars itis liat iu chatiipagne. 

Po'ir V irsiiiiji -lut ia ale ; 

Great wh nes iu roaelies h'aug. 

Smaller ini>ses. 

For iheir kisvs, 

Are in bridewell baujr’d ; 

Whilst ill 

Lives the irreal roi^ue, 

Small ro;'ues are liy <i»)/eus han<;’J. [Exit. 

[The scene draws and discovers the Sun in a great 

chair in the r^und-housCi attended by Watchmen. 

^ Enter Puakton. 

Sneer. Pray, sir, what is *hat scene to represent'? 

Mach. Sir, this is the palace of the Sun. 

Fast. It looks as like tlie round-house as ever I 
saw any thing. 

Mach. Ye.s, sir, the Sun is introduced in tin* 
charattter of a watchman ; and that lanthorn tliere 
represents his chariot. 

Fas’f. The devil it <l()e.s ! 

Mach. Yes, sir, it docs, and as like tlie chariot of 
the Sun it is as ever you saw atiytliing oti any stage. 

Fust. I can’t help tiiinkiiig this a propercr repre- 
sentation of the Mi.on llian llie Siiii. 

Sneer. Perha|)s the si ftie lies in the Antipodes, 
where the Sun risi*s at midnight. 

Mark, Sir, the scene lies in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phose.s ; and so, pray, sir, don’t ask any more <iues- 
tions, for things oftliis nitnre ar<^ aliove eritieism. 

J*huc, Wliat (lo I sec ! W'hat beams ofeamlle-light | 
llreak from that lan'liorn and put out my sight 1 

Phoch. Oh, little Pliai-y ’. prilln e tell me av by 
Thou tak’st this eveiuug’s walk iuio the sky ? 

Phae. Pat her, if I may call thee l>y that name, 

T come to clear my own and im>llr<M'’s fame ; 

To prove myself tliy bastard, her thy miss. 

Phoeb. Come hither llrst, and give me, hoy. ri 
kiss. [Kussa\ him. 

Now yon shall see a dance ; and that will show 
We lead as merry livos as folks below. 

[/I dance «)/’ Watchmen. 

Phne. Father, the dance has very well been done. 
Hut yet that tloes not pnjve 1 am your son. 

Fust. Upon my word, I tliink Mr. Phaeton is 
very much in the right on't ; and I would he glad to 
know, sir, why this dance was imrodueed. 

Mach. Why, sir ' why, as all dances are intro- 
duced, for the sake of the dance. llesides, sir, 
would it. not look very unnatural in Phoidnis to give 
his son no entertainment after so long an absence ? | 
Go on, go on. [mine ; 

Phoeb. Thou art so like me, sure you must be , 
I should be glad if you would stay and dine; j 

Pll give my bond, u hate’er yc i ask to grant ; j 

I will by Styx ! an oath which break I can’t. i 

Phae. Then let me, since I hat vow must ne'er he | 
broke, 

Carry, one day, that lantern for a joke. [keep ; 

Phoeb, Rash was my jiromiso, which I now innat 
Put, oh ! take care you do not full asleep. 


Phae. If 1 succeed, I shall no scandal rue ; 

If I should sleep, 'lis what most watchmen do. [Exit, 
Phoeb. No more. — Set out, and walk around the 
skies ; 

My watch inibrms me it is time to rise. [Exit, 
Mach. Now for the comic, sir. 

Fu-t. Why, what tlie devil has this becnl 
Mach. This lias been the serious, sir, — the sub- 
lime. The serious in an entertainment answers to 
the sublime in writing. Come, are all the raluja 
and whores ready at King’s coliee-house ? 

Pronip. They are ready, sir. 

Mach. Then draw llie scene. Pray, let the cai* 
penlers take care that ail the scenes he drawn in 
exact time and tune, that I may liave no bungling in 
the tricks; for a trick i.s no trick if not performed 
with great dexterity. Mr. Fustian, in tragedies and 
comedies, and such sort of things, the audiences 
will make great allowances ; but they expect more 
from an entertainment ; liere, if the least thing he 
out of order they never pass it by. 

Fast. Very true, sir, tragedies do not depend so 
much upon the carpenter as you do, 

Mach. Come, draw the seiMie. 

[The scene draws and discovers several men and 
wonim drinhing in King’s cajf'ec -house. They 
rise and dance. Tfie dance enued^ sing the Jut- 
lowing song : — 

It HI. — 0 f^jndon is a Jine tram. 

1 Jtid.e. (» ijin, at b-ugili, in puUiiu' down, 

.Vtul ti.-. the nu>n* '.Iu* piiy; 

Pftiti'm t‘)r it all tlie towu, 

Pfliti III ad tbe i ily . 

< /».». () vVC. 

1 Hufte. ’Tsvas yiii that mado train-bands so stout, 

'I’o whom ca-^tli- ) eld.',; 

Thin mail** iIumi m.nvh duMovvn about, 

Aud taae all Tatllu-tieids. 

Vh, O gia, S:i-. 

I Itiike. ’Tis -'in, as all mr i .dghbours know 
Han s.i'i \*'(l i. 

This in i vcn In 

Iiillydejiai ww. 

Chit, O kc. 

\ Itahe. Hat what I In^iu* will change your notes. 

And ma-w yoar an.'cr sleep; 

(.’oii'idfi- iio.it* can Ini -e lii.n votes 
• Wiib dtpioi hall' nO elu-ap. 

Vho. O gin, 

Fust. I suppose, sir, you took a cup of gia tc in- 
spire you to write this tine song. 

During the .song ll.vui.i Qi in enters and picks 
pockets. A Poet’s pocket is picked oj' his play, 
which, as he was going to pawn tor th- nckon- 
ing, he misses. llAiu.r.Qi i> is disroceredi Con* 
stables und Walch arejet hul in; the U alchmen 
walking in their sic p ; they bind him in eliains, 

I conjiuit him m (he c liar, and leave him alone, 

I The Genius of ( iin rises uiu of a tua. 

' Gen. Take, I larle(]ijin, I.’iis ni.igic vvaiid ; — 

All things shall yicM to tiiy eomniaiui : 

Whether yon vvoind appear incog, 

In shape of numki'y, e;it, or dog ; 

Or else, to sliow your wit, transform 
Your mistress to a hutter-clinrn ; 

Or else, what no magic ian c:ui. 

Into a wlioelbarrow tiiin a man ; 

And please tlie gentry above stairs, 

Hy sweetly crying, Mellow pears. 

Thou sli dt make jests without a head, 

And judge of plays thou ean’st not read. 

Whores and racahnnsc's shall bo thine, 

Champagne shall be thy only wine ; 

While the best poet aud best player 
Shall both»bc* forced lo feed on air ; 

Gin’s geuii^ all these things reveals, 

I Thou shall perform by sliglil of heeU, 
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[ Enter Constable and W atchraen. The y take H a.r- 
LEQUiN oiit^ and the scene changes to the street; 
a crowd before the Justice’s house* Enter a 
Clerk in the character of Birkrot ; they all go 
in. The scene changes to the Justice’s parlour^ 
and discovers the Justice learning to spell of an 
old Schoolmistress. 

Fust. Pray, sir, who are those characters 1 
Mach, Sir, that’s a justice of peace ; and the other 
is a schoolmistress, teachiiii^ the justice to spell ; for 
you must know, sir, the justice is a very ingenious 
man, and a very great scholar, but happened to have 
the misfortune in his youtli never to lt>arn to read. 

llAUi.r.QrtN in custody ; Columbine, Poet, 
^c. The Poet makes his complaint to the J ustice ; 
the Justice orders a mittimus for Harlequin; 
Columbine courts the Justice to let Harlequin 
escape ; he grows fond of hcr^ hut will not comply 
till she ojfers him money ; he then acquits Harle- 
quin, and commits the Poet. 

Fust, Pray, how is this hrought about, sirl 
Mach. How, sir! why, bribery. You know, sir, 
or may know, that Aristotle, in his book concerning 
Entertaiumouts, has laid it down as a principal rule 
that Harlequin ivS always to (>scape ; and I’ll be 
judged by the whole world if ovei he escaped in a 
more natural manner, 

[The (hnistable carries off the Poet; Harlequin 
hits the Justice a great rap upon the backy and 
runs off; Columbine goes to follow; Pierrot 
lays hold on her ; Justice, being recovered of 
his bloWy seizes her and carries her in. Pierrot 
sits down to learn to spell, and the scene shuts. 
[Scene, the Street. Harlequin re-entersy considering 
how to regain Columiune and bite the Justici*. 
Two Chairmen cross the stage with a china jary on a 
horsCf directed to the Theatre-royal, in Drury-lane. 
Harlequin gets into if, and is carried into the 
Justice’s ; the scene changes to the Justice’s house ; 
Harlequin is brought in in the jar ; the Justice, 
Pierrot, Columbine enter ; the Justice offers 
it as a present to Columbim;, 

Fust. Sir, sir, Ijore’s a small error, I observe. 
H jw comes the justice to attempt buying tliis jar, as 
I suppose you intend, when it is directed to the 
Theatre-royal in Dniry-lano | 

Mach. Sir, sir, liere’s no error, 1 observe ; for how 
should the justice know that, wluui he canT read ’? 

Sneer. Ay, there I think, Mr. Fustian, you must 
own yourself in the wrong. 

Fust. People that can’t read ought not to be 
brought upon the stage, that’s all. 

[While the Justice and Chairmen are talking about 
the jary Harli:quin tumbles down upon him. The 
Justice and Pierrot run off in a fright. Colum- 
bine runs to Harlequin, who carries her off. The 
Chairmen go out with the jar. 

Sneer. Pray, Mr. Machine, how came that jar not 
to be broke 1 

Mach. Because it was iio jar, sir. I see you know 
very little of these affairs. 

[Scency the Street. Harlequin and Columbine 
re-enter, pursued by the Justice and his (Jlerk. 
\Scene changes to a Ilarber’^ shop. lie sets Colum- 
bine down to shave, her, blinds the (Jlerk with the 
suds, and turns the Justice into a periwig -block, 
Mach. There, sir! there’s wit and liumoiir and 
transformation for you. 

Fust. Ttie transformation is odd enough, indeed. 
Much. Odd, sir! What, the justice into a blpckl 
No, sir! not odd at all; there never vyas a more 
natural uid easy transformation ; but dop’t interrupt 
us. (j^ (Ml, go on. 


[ The Clerk takes the wig off the block, puts it on, and 
admires himself; Harlequin directs him tojiowder 
it better, tohich while he is doing, he throws him 
into the trough and shuts him down. JJaui equin 
and Columbine go off. The Justice re-enters, 
without his wig; his man calls to him out of the 
trough; he takes him out, and they go (ff together 
in pursuit of Harlequin. 

Mach. TIuis eiifls, sir, my first comic. Now, sir, 
for my sccornl serious, or sublime. Come, draw tha 
scene, and discover Aurora, or the Morning, just 
going to break, and her maid ironing her linen. 

Aur. The devil take the wenc^ Is’t not a shaine 
Y'oii should be lazy, and 1 bear tTO blame ? 

Make haste, you drone, for if I longer stay. 

The sun will rise before the break of day ; 

Nor can I go till my clean linen’s done ; 

How will a dirty morning look in June ? wet. 

Maid. Shifts, madam, can’t be dried before they’re 
You must wear fewer, or more changes get. 

Fust. Pray, sir, in what book of the ancients do 
you find any inention of Aurora’s washerwoman ? 

Mach. Don’t trouble me with the ancients, sir; 
if she’s not in the ancients, I have improved upon 
the ancients, sir, that’s all. ♦ 

Aur. Dare you to me in such a manner,, speak I | 
The morning is scarce fine three times a-week ; \ 

But I can’t stay, and as 1 am must br(‘ak. Exit.) 
Maid. Break, and bo bang’d! please Heav’n, I’ll 
give you warning. 

Night wants a maid, and so I’ll leave the Morning. 

f Exit. 

Scene changes to an open country. Enter two 
Countrymen. 

1 Coun. Is it day yet, neighbour t 

2 Coun. Faith, neighbour, I eaii’t tell whfllier it is 

or no. It is a cursed nasty morning. 1 wish ue 
have not wet weatlier. now. 

I Coun. It begins to grow a Utile ligliter though, 
Aurora crosses the sfnge^ v' th two or three yirls 
carrying farthing candles. 

Fust. Pray, sir, what do those children represciu ! 
Mach. Sir, those children are all stars ; and \oi: 
shall see jin’sently, as the sun rises, the eamlles will 
go out, which n*prcsents the disappearing of tlie stain. 
Fust. O, the devil, the, devil I 
Mach. Dear sir, don’t he angry. Why Avill you 
not allow me the same latitude that is allowed to 
all other composers of entertaininenfs 1 Doe.i not a 
dr.agon descend from hell in Doctor Faustiis ? And 
people go lip to liell in Pluto and Proscrjiine 1 Docs 
not a squib represent a tluiinU-rnolt in the Rapt* u{ 
Proserpine? And what are all the suns, sir, lhai 
have ever shone upon the sfagi', bnl candles? And 
if they represent the sun, 1 think they may very well 
represent the stars. 

Fust. Sir, I ask your panlon. But, sir-— - 
Mach. Pray, sir, be quiet, or the caidlcs will be 
gone out before they slimild, and burn the girls’ 
fingers before the sun ran rise. 

1 Coun, I’ll e’en go saddle my horses. 

2 Coun. Odso ! inethinks ’tis wonndy light all of a 
sudden; tlie sun rises devilish fast to-day, inethinks. 

1 Coun. Mayhap he’s going a fox-hunting to-day, 
but he lakes devilish large leaps. 

2 Coun, Lcajis, quotha! I’cod, he’ll leap upon us 
I believe. It U woundy hot : t; e. skin is almost 
burnt off my face ; I warrant I’m as black as a bliiek- 
moor. — [Phaeton falls, and the lantern hangs 
hovering in the air. 

Enter 3rf Countryman. 

^ Coun. O, neighbours! the w'orld is at an end! 
Call up tbc parson of the parish : I am but ju«t got 
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up from my neiglibour’a wife, and liavo not hud timr- 
to say my prayers smce. 

1 Coun. The worhl at an end ! No, no ; if this 
.t weather continues, we shall have harvest in May. 

vdso, though, 'tis damned liotl I'cod, 1 wish I had 
<jft iny clotlies at home. 

2 Cmui. ’Sbud! [ sweat as if I liad been at a hard 
jiy’s work. 

1 Coun* Oh, I’m scorch’d’. 

2 Couu. Oh, I’m burnt! 

3 Coun. rm on lire! [KTcunt^ crying Fire. 

N i: rTL'M'. dr an; min. 

Ne/d. I am the mig]>ty emperor of tlie sea. 

Fust. 1 am mighty glad you tell us so, or else we 
should have taken you lor the emperor of the air. 

Mach. Sir, he has been making a visit to .lupiter. 
Uesides, sir, it is here introducuMl with great beauty; 
for we may very naturally suppose tliat the sun, 
being drove by Phaeton so near the earth, had ex- 
haled all the .sea up into the air. 

Fust, But methinks Neptune is oddly dressed for 
a god 1 

Mach, Sir, I must dress my charaet(‘rs somewhat 
like what people have, soon ; and as I presume few 
of my auditmee h;*e been nearer the sea than Graves- 
end, so I dressed him e’(iu like a waterman. 

Sneer. J?o that he is more properly the god of the 
Thames than tin* god of the sea. 

Much. Pray let Mr. Neptune go on. 

Ne/d. AVas it well done, () Jupiter! whilst I 
Paid you a civil >isit in tin* sky, 

To send your Sun my waters to dry up, 

Nor leave my tish one eomfortahle sup t 

Mach. (!ome, enter tin* Goddess of the Earth 
and a dancing-muster, and dance the AVhile Joke. 

They cuter and dance. 

Kept. What cun the Earth with frolics thus inspire 
To dance, wlien all her kingdoan is on iiic ? 

Terra. Th<nigh all the eartli was one continued 
smoke, 

'Twi'uhl not prevent my dancing the AVhite Joke. 

Snetr, Upon my worA, the goddess is a great lover 
of daucing. 

Mach. Conm, enter Jupiter with a pair of bellows, 
and blow out the candle ()f the sun, 

JueiTKK enters^ us above. 

Terra, But, ha! great Jupiter has heard our rout, 
And Idown the candle of the sun quite out. 

Mach, (hmie now, Neptune and Terra, ilance a 
minuet by way of thanksgiving. 

Fust. lint, pray, how is i’haeton fallen all this time t 

Mach. W hy, you saw him fall, did nut yoiit And 
there he lies; and 1 think it’s the first time 1 ever 
saw him full nj)on any stage. B\U 1 fancy he has 
lain there so long that he would he glad to get up 
again by this lime; so ])ray draw llie tirst tlat over 
him. (h)ine, enter riymene. 

Cly. Art thou, inv Phaey, deadi () foolisli elf. 

To find yo\ir fatlier, and to lose yourself! 
AVliat sliall I do to g<'t anotlier son, 

For now, ala.' I my teeming-time is donet 
Alll IV. 

Thus when the wn-tclieJ owl has found 
Hit youn^' owl', ile.at as luiee, 

O'er till* sfiit s|K)il >'ie hoMT-* ronnd. 

And views ’em i«aee or twice : 

'riien to some hollow tree she flies, 

To halloo, hoot, ami howl, 

Till ev'ry l>oy th.U passes laios, 

The devil’s m the owl ! 

Mach. Come, enter Old Phaeton, 

Fust. Pray, sir, who is Old Phaeton! for neither 
Ovid nor Mr. Pritchard make any mention of him. 

Mach. Sir, ho is the husband of Clymeue, and 


might have been the father of PhaeU.«i if his wife 
would have let him. 

Fnter Oi.n Phaeton. 

(), Vhae, What is tlie reason, wife, through all the 
You publish me a cuckold up and down ! [town 
Is’t not enough, as other women do, 

To cuckold me, but you must tell it tool 

Cly. Good cobbler, do not llius indulge your rage. 
But, like your brighter brethren of the age. 

Think it enough your belters do the deed, 

And that by horning you 1 mend the breed. 

O. Phae. Madam, if horns 1 on my head must 
wear, 

*Tis equal to me who shall graft thi*m there. 

Cly. To fjf)ndoii go, thou out-of- fash ion fool. 

And thou wilt learn, in that great cuckolds’ school, 
That every man who wears the marriage fetters 
Is glad to be the cuckold of his betters ; 

Therefore no longer at your fate repine, 

For in your stall the Sun shall ever shine. 

O. Phae. I had rather have burnt candle all my 
Than to the Sun have yielded up my wife : [life 

But since *tis past 1 must iny fortune bear ; 

’Tis well you did not do it with a star. 

Cly. AVhen neighbours see the Sun shine in your 
Your fate will he the envy of them all ; [stall, 

And each poor clbudcd man will wdsh the Sun 
AVould do to his w’ife wljut to your wife h’as done. 

[Exeunt arm-in- arm. 

Mach. Then*, sir, is a scene in heroics between 
a cobbler and his wife ; now you shall have a scene 
in mere prose between several gods. 

Fust. I should have thought it more natural for 
the gods to have talked in heroics, and the cobbler 
ami bis wife in prose. 

Mach. You think it would have been more natu- 
ral ; so do I ; aiid for that \ery reason have avoided 
it; for the thief beauty of an entertainm(*nt, sir, is 
to be unnatural. Come, where are the gods? 

Enter Jri’iTKH, Nkcti nf, and PiitEims. 

Jup. linrk’e, you Phtvhus, w'ill you take up your 
lantern and set out, sir, or uo'l For, by Sux! i’ll 
])ut somebudy else in \t>ur place if you do not; I 
w ill not have the worhl left in darkness because you 
are out of humour. 

Pheob. Have I not reason to be out of humour, 
when joii have destroyt’d my favourite child? 

Jup, ’Tw as your own fault; why did jou trust 
him witli your lantern? 

Pfueh. 1 liad promisetl by Styx, — an oath wJiicIi 
you know was not in m\ power to break. 

.hip. I shall dispute with yt)u lieie uo longer; so 
either take up your hiuterii and mind y(mr business, 
or PU dispose of it to somebody else. I would not 
have you think I want suns, for tliere were two 
>ery tine ones that shone together at Drnry-lane 
pla\ house ; I myself saw ’em, lor 1 was in flu* same 
entertainment. 

Phwb, I saw ’em too, but they were mor(^ like 
moons than suns; and as like anj thing else as cither. 
You had better solid for the snu from Coveut-gar- 
den house; there’s a snu that hatches an egg there, 
ami produces a Harlequin.* 

Jup. Yis, I remoinber that; hut do you know 
what animal laid that egg? 

Phivb, Nut I. 

Jup. Sir, th.at egg was laid by an ass. 

Xept. Failli, that sun of the egg of an ass is a 
most prodigious animal ; 1 have often wondered 
how' you came to give him so much power over m, 
for he makes gods and devils danee jigs together 
whenevt*r lie pleases. 

Jup. Ytfti must know he is thi^ graudcliild of my 
daughter Fftrtune by au ass ; and at her re^ueet i 
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settled all that power upon him ; but he plays such 
damned pranks with it, that T believe I shall shortly | 
revoke my grant. He bus turned all nature topsy- 
turvy, and. not content with that, in one of his en 
tertaiuments he was bringing all the devils in liell 
up to heaven by a machine, but 1 happened to per- 
ceive him, and stopped him by the way. 

Phmb. 1 wonder you did not damn liim for it. 

Jiip. Sir, he has been damn'd a thousand times 
over, but he values it not of a rush ; the devils them- 
selves are afraid of him ; he makes them sing and 
dance whenever he pleases. But, come, *tis time 
for you to set out. 

Vhfeb. Well, if I must, 1 must; and since you 
have destroyed my sou, 1 iniist lind out some hand- 
some wench and got another. [Exit, 

Jitp. Come, Neptune, ’tis too late to hod to go : 
W'lat shall we do to pass an hour or so ? 

Kept. K’en whaty(Mi please. Will you along with 
And take a little dip into the seal [nu‘, 

Jup. No, faith, though I’ve a heat I want to quench. 
Dear Neptune, cau'sL thou Hnd me out a wench t 

Nept. What say’st thou to dame Thetis I she’s a 
But yet I know with Jupiter she vv'ouhl. (prude; 

Jup. I ne’er was more transporte<l in my life : 
While the Sim’s out at work, I’ll have his wife. 
Neptune, this service merits my rtfgard, 

For all great men should still their pimps reward. 

[ Exeunt, 

Ma 'h. Thus, sir, cuds my scfcond and last serious ; 
and now for my second eornie. Come, draw tlie 
►Gene, and discover tin? two pla\ houses side by side. 

Sneer. You have brought these two playhouses 
in a very friendly manner together. 

Mach. Why should they quarrel, sir”? for you ob- 
serve both their doors are shut up. Come, (‘liter 
Tragedy King and (iueen to be hired. 

[Enter Traukdy King ond nftd knock at 

Coveiit-gardcn plai/house door; the Manager 
comes out ; Tragkdy King repeats a speech 
out of a play ; the Manager and he quarrel about 
an emphasis, lie knocks at Drury-lano door ; 
the Manager enters icith his man Pistol hearing 
a sack-load of players' articles. 


Fust, Pray, sir, wnat is contained in that sack 1 
Mach. Sir, in that sack are contained articles foi 
players, from ten shillings a-week and no beuelit, 
to hve iiundrcd a-year and a benefit clear. ’ 

Sir, I suppose you intend this as a jokel 
but I can’t see why a player of our own country, 
and in our own language, should not deserve five 
hundred, sooner than a saucy Italian singer twelve. 

Maeh. Five hundred a-year, sir! Why, sir, for a 
little more money Pll get you one of the best liar- 
lequiris in France; and you’ll see the mauagei's are 
of my opinion. 

[Enter llAULiJ(iUiN a7id Columbink. Both Ma- 
nagers 7‘un to Ihem^ and caress them; attd whik 
theij are bidding for them^ enter a Dog wt a Har- 
IcijuiiTs dress ; they bid for him. Enter the Jus- 
tice Clerk; IIaiilkquin Cohjmhinu 

run off. Covent-gardeii Manager runs away 
%Pith the Dog in his arms. The scene chanqvs 
1 1 a cart-load o/ Players. The Justice pulls out 
the act of the Vlth of the QueeHy and threatens 
to commit them as vagrants ; the .Manager o/fen 
the Justice two hundred a-year if he will com- 
mence player ; the J ustice accepts it, is turned 
into a Harlequin; he and mount tha 

cart, and all sing the following Chorus, 

AIK V . — Abbot of Canterbury. 

You wonder, jM-rhaps, at the ti irks ol’ the stas'e, 

Or that pa uoin nu* ininirles la \c with the .»|i4« ; 

Hut it you fxamiuc coiirt, (’oiiulry, aixl t«i«u. 

TIuto’.^ uothiu^ but nai'U'ijiiiu frats will ;;i> down, 

Dfny down, fco. 

From FUv't stna't to Limrhouso the city’s his rauye, 

He’s a saint in his sliop, and a knave on tin* ’Chanda* ; 

At ail oat I, or a jest, like a censor he U liown. 

Hut a lie or u cheat slip ciirnmtly down. 

Derry down, licr. 

In the country lie luirns with a politic /.cal, 

And boasts, like kniylit erra.it, lo serve eo inn ion weal ; 

Hut. ouce ret iiuM tneinlier, lie alters his lone. 

For, as loll;' as he iim’s, no matter w lio's down. 

Ileny down. .Vo 

At court ‘tis as hard t > eonline I im as air . 

Hike a troul»le>ouie j,piiil he's heie and he's there ; 

All shajies aud tlisoui-e-* at j leasiire puts on, 

And deiies all the n.iti on to conjure him dow n. 

Deir> down, 


MISS LUCY IN TOWN: 

A SEQUEL TO THE VIRGIN UN. MASK ED. 


A. I' AUCE, AVITH SONGS. 

AS IT WAS ACTED AT THE TnEATUE-ttOYAl., imUUY-LANE, BY lllS MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 


Duamatis I’ersov v.— M a. Wi.vsto.mk ; Thumaa, 
M‘{. N'Kvr.; Ijord Ihithle, M:». Mr. Zombnh'f, Mh. 

Macki.in'; Stynur ('tt'aH no, M'* Hk.ako; Mr. Ua lad. Mu. 
LoWe ; Mrs. .Mid'i'ight, Mrs. Mackm.n; IFiJe, Mrs. th.ivK ; 
Taivdry, Mr.'I. Hkn.skt, 

SCEXK, Mrs. Mid.nigiit’s — Midnight, Tawdry. 

Mid. And he did not give you a singh* shilling? 
Taw. No, upon my honour. 

Mid. Very well. They spend so much money in 
show and equi/mg;*, Uiat they can no more pay their 
ladies than their tradesirien. If it was not for .Mr. 
Zorobabhj and some more of hi-s per.sinwion, I must 
shut up my doors. 

Taw. Beside.s, ma’am, virtuous women and gen- 
tlemen’s wives coii'.e so cheap, that no man will go 
to the price of a li^.y of the town. « 

Mid^ 1 thought Westminatcr-hall woukl have given 


them a surfeit of their virtuous women ; but I 82 c 
nothing will do ; though a jury of cuckolds were to 
give never such swingeing damages, it will not deter 
men from (pi.-ilifying more jurymen. In short, no- 
lliing can do us any .service but an act of parliatuciil 
to put us down. 

fair. Have you jnit a bill on your door, ma’am, 
as you said you would '! 

Mid. It is up, it is up. O Tawdry ! that a woman 
who hath been bred and always lived liki* a geiilli^- 
woman, and followed a polite way of businc.vs, 
.should be reduced to let lodgings! 

'Taw. Jt is a melanclicly consideralion truly 
[Kftorking.] But, hark! 1 licar a coach slop. 

Mid. Some rake or other who is too poor to havt 
any reputation. This is not a time of day for good 
customers to walk abioad. The ciliiciu, good men. 
can’t leave their shops so ».)oiu 
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Enter Servant. 

Serv, Madam, a gentleman and lady to inquire for 
lodgings; they seem lo be just come out of the country, 
for the coach and horses are in a terrible dirty pickle. 

Mid. Why don’t you show them in'? Tawdry, 
who knows what Fortunii has sent us t 

Taw. If she had meant me any good, she’d have 
sent a gentleman without a lad}. [friend. 

Serv. (returning John.) This is my mistress, 
John. Do you take volks in to live }»ere ? Be- 
cause, if you do, madam and the squoire will come 
and live with you. 

Mid, Then your master is a squire, friend, is het 
John. Ay, he is as good a H(iuoire as any within 
five miles o’en : tho’f he was but a footman before, 
what is that to the purpose*? Madam has enough 
for both o’em. 

Mid. W ell, you may desire your master and his lady 
to walk in. 1 believe 1 can furnish them with what 
they want. What think you, Tawdry, of the squire 
and his lady, by this spei-imen of them 

Taw. Why, I think if 1 ean turn the squire to as 
good account as you will his lady (I mean if she 
be handsome), we shall have no reason to repent 
our aO(iuaintaiu:e„ You will soon teach her more 
politeness tlian to be ])U*ased with a footman, espe- 
cially as h(f is her husband. 

Mid. Truly, I must say I love to see ladles prefer 
themselves. Mercy on thtise who betray women to 
sacrith’c their own interest : I would not have such 
a sin lie on rny conscience for the world. 

Enter Thomas, Wife, and Servants. 

Tho. Madam, your humble servant. My fellow 
nere tells me you have lodgings to let : pray what are 
they, madam 1 

MUL Sir, my bill liath informed yoiu 
Tho. Fox I 1 am afraid she suspects I can’t read. 
Mid. What conveniences, madam, would your 
ladyship want t 

iVife. Why, good w’oman, I shall want every- 
thing which other fine ladyshijjs want. Indeed, I 
don’t know’ w’hat I shall want yet ; for I never was 
in town hefon* ; but I sliall want everything I see, 
Tho. I hope yimr apartments here are hamlsome, 
and that j)ei>pU- <d‘ fashion used to bulge with y<m. 

Mid. If you please, sir. I’ll wait oil your honour, 
and shi>w' you the rooms. 

Th.i. Ay, do, «lo so; ilo wait on me. John, do 
you hear, do you take care of all our things. 

Wife. A}', pray, John, t.ake eare of thv great cake 
and the cold turkey, and the liaui au<l the chickens, 
and the bottle of sack, ami the two bottles of strong 
beer, and the bottle of cider. 

John, i'll take the best care I can : but a man 
wouhl think lie w as got iido a fair. The folks stare 
at one as if they had m'ver s<*eu a man Ix'forc. 

Erit Midn., Thomau, John, and Servants. 
Tair. I*r ly, madam, is not your ladyship intiuitely 
tired witli your journey f [walk twenty miles farther. 
Wife. I tired! not I, I an' t tired at all ; I could 
Tmn. O, I am surprised at tliat! most line ladies 
are horribly fatigued after a jtiuruey. 

Wife. Are they ? — Hum I 1 ilon’t know' wlielhcr 
I aii’t so too! yes I am, I am hori'bly fatigued. 

ell, I shall never llud out all that a tine lady 
ought to he. [A.V/V/C. 

Taw. Was your ladyship never in town before, 
madam 1 

Wifi, No, madam, never lu fovc that I know of. 
Taw. I shall lu* glad to wait on you, madam, and 
show you tho towm. 

Wife, I am very much obliged to you, madam ; 
and 1 am resolved to see everything that is to be 
seen; theTow’6r, and the crowns, and the lions, and 
Bedlam, and (he parliament-house, and the abbey— 
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Taw. O fie, madam ! these are only sights for the 
vulgar ; no line ladies go to these. 

iVife. Nol Avhy then I won’t neither. Oh odious 
Tower and tilthy lions I But pray, madam, ate there 
no sights for a line lady to sec 

Taiv. O yes, madam ; there are ridottos, masque- 
rades, court, plays, ami a thousand others ; so many, 
tliat a fine lady has never time to be at home but 
when she is usltM-p. 

Wife. I am glad to hear that, for I hate to be at 
home: but, dear madam, do tell me — for 1 suppose 
you are a fine lady — 

Ttno. At your service, madam. 

Wife, What do you fine ladies do at lhe.se places t 
What do they do at masquerades now' I for 1 have 
heard of them in the country. 

Taio. Why they dress themselves in a .strange dress, 
and they walk up and dow n the room, and they cry, 
Do you know met and then they burst out a laugh- 
ing, and then th(?y sit down, and then they get up, 
ami then they walk about iigain, and then they go 
home. 

Wife. Oh this is charming, and easy too ; I shall 
be able to do a masquerade in a minute : W’ell, but 
do tell me a little of ll»c rest. What do they do at 
your what-d’ye-cajl-’ems, your plays'? 

Taw. AVhy, if they can, they take a stage-box, 
where they let the footman sit the two first acts to 
show his livery ; then they come in to show them- 
selves, spreail llieir fans ui)on the spikes, make 
curtsies to their acquaintaiici?, and then talk and 
laugh as loud as they are able. 

Wife. O delightful! By gole, I find there is 
nothing in a fine lady ; anybody may be a line lady 
if this be all. 

AIR I. 

If flaimlinj .aikI rantinir. As pay .And as loud us the 
If noise and gallautiuu'. I'c.'t ; 

Be all in tine l.uiie!. require! And at t'other place, 
ril warr.ml I'll l.c ^Vilh a ma.>k on my luce, 

As tine a lady I’ll ask all I see 

.\s iMer m 'own was adnnre< Bo yon Know me ? 

At plays I will rattle, Do yon know mo? 

Titt *K- tattle, And te, he, he 

'1 ittle-tattle. And te. he, he ! 

riittle-pr.iHlo, At uolhiug as loud as a 

Prittlo prattle, jest. 

Ee^enter Thomas and MiDMUitT. 

Tho. ]My dear, I have seen the rooms, and they 
are very handsome, and fit for us people of fashion. 

Wife. O, my dear, I am extremely glad on’t. Do 
yciu know' met Ila, ha, ha, my dear! [stretching out 
her fan before her] Ita, ha, ha! 

Tho. Heyday '. What’s the matter nowl 
Wife. I am only doing o\er a fine lady at a mas- 
querade or play, tliat ’s all. 

[she coquets apart with her husband. 
Tate. [7*0 Mil).] Slu-’s simjtlicity itself. A card 
fortune has dealt you, which it’s impos.sihlc for you 
to j)Iay ill. You may bring her to any purpose. 

Mn). I am ghul tt) hear it : for she’s really pretty, 
and 1 shall scarce Avaut a eustomer for a tit-hit. 

Wife. W(*il, my dear, you won’t slay long, for 
vou know' 1 ean hanlly hear yi'U out ol my sight; 
i shall be quite miscruhh.' till you come back, my 
dear, dear 'j'tunmy. 

Tho. .M> dear Lucy, I w ill hut go find out a tailor, 
ami he hark with you in an instant. 

Wife. Tray do, my dear. — Nay, t’other kiss; one 
more — ()! thou art the swi'etest creature! — Well, 
miss, tine lady, jiray how' ilo you like my husband 1 
Is lie not a ( iiarmiug man ? 

Taw. Y^mr husband ! Dear madam, and was it 
your husha|id that you kisstnl sol 

Wife. W[iy, don’t fine ladies kJ!5s their husbands 7 
Tair. No, never. ^ 

trfi. O la ! hut I don’t like that though ; by gole, 
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1 believe I shall never be a fine lady, if I must not 
be kissed. I like being a fine lady in other things, 
but not in that ; I thank you. If your fine ladies 
are never kissed, by gole, 1 think we have not so 
much reason to envy them as I imagined. 

SONG. 

How hu)>py axe tiu* nymphs Jind swjiins 
Who ski}) it anti trip it all ovor the plains: 

How sweet ure the kisses. 

How soft tirtj the blisses. 

Transporting the lails, uml all melting their misses I 
If liitlfes here so nice are grown. 

Who jaunt it ami Haunt it all over tho town. 

To lly as from ruin 
From billing ami rotting, 

A flg for their .lirs, give me plain country wooing, 

2\nc. O, you mistake mo, rnailam ; a fine lady 
may kiss any man but her husband. — You will have 
all the beaux iu town at your service. 

Beaux! O gemini! those are tlie things 
Mies Jenny used to talk of. — And pray, madam, do 
beaux kiss so much sweeter and better than other 
folks 1 

Taw. Hum! I can’t say muclt of that. 

Wife. And pray, tiien, why must I like them 
hotter than my own husband ? 

Mid. Because it’s the fashion, madam. Fine 
ladies do everything because it‘s the fashion. They 
spoil their shapes, to appear bigAvith child, because 
it is the fashion. They lose their money at whist, 
Avithout understanding the game ; they go to auctions, 
without intending to buy ; they go to operas, with- 
out any ear; and slight tlieir husbands without 
di.sliking them ; and all — because it is the fashion. 

^Vife. Well, I’ll tr) to he as much iu fashion as I can : 
but, pray, when must I go to these beaux ? for 1 realiv 
long to see them; for Miss Jenny says she’s sure 1 
shall like them ; and if I do, i’faeks ! I believe 1 shall 
tell them so, notwithstanding what our parson 
says. 

.Mid. Bravely said ; I will sliow you some fine 
gentlemen which I warrant you will like. 

And will they lik(* me t 

Taw. Like yon! they’ll adore you, the} ’ll worship 
you. Madam, says my lord, you are the most charm- 
ing, beautiful, tine creature that c’ver my eyes beheld. 

M hat’s that! Do say that over again. 

'Taw. Madam, you are, &e. 

Wife. And will they think all this of mcl 
-law. No doubt of it. They’ll swear it. 

ITi/c. Then to he sure th<*y will think it. Yes, 
jes, to 1)0 .•‘Ure they will tlfiiik so. I wish 1 could 
see these chaining men. 

Mid. 0, you Av ill see tli(?in eveiWAvhere. Here in 
the house 1 have had .several to visit, me, who huAC 
said the same thing to me and this }oung lady. 

Wife. AV^hat, did they call you clianning and 
beautiful 1 — by golc, I think they may very well say 
so to me. [.4side.] But when will these charming 
men <*omc t 

Mid. They’ll he here irnmcdialely ; hut your< 
ladyship wdli dn ss yourself. I .see your man has 
brought your things. I suppose your ladyshij) lias 
your clothes witli you. 

Wife. O yes, 1 have elotlies enough ; I have a 
fine thread satin suit of clothes of all the colours in 
the rainbow ; then I have a fine red gown, tloAvcred 
Avith yellow', all my ow’n work ; and a fine laced suit 
of pinners, that w’as my great grandmother’s! that 
has been W'orn but tw'ici! these forty years, and my 
inotlier told me ost almost four pounds Avhen it 
W'as new, and roaches down hither. And then I 
have a great gold Av.itch tliat hath continued in our 
family 1 r.-in't Udljiow long, and is almost as broad j 
tts a moderate piineli-bowl ; and then *1 liav'e two • 
irre.'it y)lu earrings, and six or si!V(.*:i rings for iny ‘ 


I 

finger, worth about tAventy pounds all together ; aiul 
a thousand fine things that you shall see. 

Mid. Ay, madam, those things Avould have dresseq 
your ladyship very Avell an liundred years ago ; but 
the fashions are altered. Laccsl pinners, indeed ! 
You must cut oft* your hair, and get a little periwig 
and a Frcncli cap ; and instead of a great watch, 
you must have one so small that it is impossible it 
should go ; and — but eorne, this young lady wil] 
instruct you. Pray, miss, wait on the lady to her 
apartment, and send for proper tradesmen to dress 
her; such as the line ladies use. Madam, you slial) 
be dressed as you ought, to be. 

Wife. Thank you, madam ; and then I shall bi- 
as fine a lady as the best of them. By gole, tlij,, 
London is a charming ])lace. If ever my InisbuiMl 
gets me out of it again, 1 am mistaken, Coim*, dear 
miss, I am impatient. Do yoaknow mcl lia, ha, ha! 

f AVife and Tawduv. 
Enter lioun B.vw iiLr,. 

Wm. So, old Midnight, Avliat scliemes art thou 
plodding on ! 

Mid. O fie ! iny lord ; I protest if sir Thomas and 
you don’t leave off your riots, you will ruin the re- 
putation of my house fi)r eva'r. wonder too you 
have no more regaril to your own characters. 

Baio. M’'hy, thou old canting olfsprin^' of hypo- 
crisy, dost thou think that men of quality are to lie 
confined to the rules of decency, like sober citi/.(*ns, 
as if they W’crc ashanu’d of tlieir sins, .and afraid 
they should lose their turn of Ix'ing lord mayor! 

Mid. We ought all to he ashamed of our sins. 0 
my lord, my lord ! had }ou hut heard that excel- 
lent sermon on Kminingtou-iamimou, it Avoulrl lunc 
made you asliamed : T arn sure it had so good :m 
effeet upon me, that I shall he ashamed of my siiia 
as long as I live. 

Taw. Why don’t you leave them oft* then, and Iny 
down your lunisi* ? 

Mid. Alas, I can’t, T can’t; I Avas l.rcd nji in the 
Avay ; hnt I repent heartily; 1 repent every hour cf 
mv lif»‘ ; and that 1 hope will niakf* amends. 

Baw. U^'ll, where is my Jenny ILinler? 

Mid. Ah, poor Ji unv! Poor Je* ii\ is iroiic. I 
shall never see her more ; she was tin* hist of i^irls: 
it almost breaks my teiuh'V lu'urt to think oii’t ; na\, 

I shall never outlive her loss, (eryituj.) M \ lonl, 
sir Tlmmns and you forgot to pay for lhal bowl of 
punch last night. 

Bair. Damn your punch ! is my dear Jenny <le:id ? 
Mid. Worse, if possihlc. — Slii‘ is— she is turned 
methodist, and married to one of tlu’ hrethri n. 

Bnw. O, if tliat he all, w i^ sliall have her again. 
Mid. Alas! I fear not; for tliev an* jiowerfiil 
men, — But pray, rny lord, how' go the finances? for 
I liavc such a jiierc of gomls, such a girl just aii ivrd 
out of the country !■ — upon my soul as j)urc a \in,dii 
— for I have known her wliole hriiiging up : she is a 
relation of mine; lier fatlnu' left mi' lu'r gnnrdiim. 

I have just hituight her from a Ijoardiug- school to 
have her under my own eye, and compicle her 
ediicafion. 

Jifiw. 'Where is slie ? let me see lier. 

Mid. Not a step without the ready I told you 
I Avas her guardian, ami I sliall not betray my 
trust. 

Baw. Ifl like her — upon my honour — 

Mid. I have too much value for yom* h rdship’» 
honour to have it left in pawn. Besides I have 
more riglit liouourahle honour in my hands niic- 
decined already than 1 know wlnt to do tvitli. 
However, 1 think yon may depend on my honour ; 
deposit a cotd liundred, and you shall see her; an'l 
then take either the I.ady or the money. 

Bain. J know' tliee to he inexorable. I'll step hoaif 
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d’xl ft'tch th« money. I gave tliat sum to my Avifi: 
,ils inoruliig to buy her clot lies. I’Jl take it from 
her again, and let her tiek with the tradesmen. 
X.ook’e, if this be stale goods, I’ll break every win- 
Jow in me house. 

ril give you leave. — lie’ll be tiriid of her in 
week, and then i may dispose of her again. I am 
afraid I did wrong in putting her oil’ for a virgin, for 
ghe’ll eertainly discover she is married. However, 

1 can forswear tin? knowing of it. [Z orohabi.k 

Ifrotif/ht in in a chair with the curtains drawn.] O here’s 
one of my sober cnstoniers. — Mr. Zorobable, is it 
yen'? I am \onr worship’s most obedient servant. 

/or. How do you tlo, Mrs. Midnight i I hope no- 
body sees or overhears. This is an early hour for 
me to visit at. I have hut just heen at home to 
dress me since I eame from the Alley. 

Mid. I suppose your worship's liands are pretty 
full there now with your lottery-tiekets ? 

Zor. Fuller than 1 desire, Mrs. Midnight, I assure 
you. We hoped to have bronglit them to seven 
pounds before this ; that would have been a pretty 
comfortable interest for onr money. --Hut June you 
any worlli seeing in your lionse ? 

Mid. O Mr. Zifrobable ! such a piece’, such an 
Zor. Ay, iiy, where 1 wliere ? [angel’. 

Mid. Here in the honsi*. 

Zor. Let me see her this instant. 

JMid. Sure nothing was ever so unfortunate! 

Zor. Hey! w'hat t 

Mid. O sir ! not thinking to see your worship this 
busy time, 1 have jn’ornisi-d lier to lord IJawhle. 

Zor. How, Mrs. Midnight 1 promise lu.r to a lord 
without otfering Inu’ to ini! iirsl ? Let me tell you, 
"lis an affront not only to me, Init to all my friends; 
and you deserNe never to Iiave any but cbrislians in 
your Ijousi! again. [against me. 

Mid. Marry forbid! Don’t utter such curses 
Zor. Who is it sniijiorts y on ^ Who is it can sup- 
port you? M'ho have any money ]>i >ides us? 

Mid. l*ray your >voi‘ship forgive me. 

Z<jr. No, I will deal higher for tlie future vvitli 
tliose who art; hetfir aeiiuainled with lords; they 
will know' wlioin to prefer. I must tell you yon 
arc a very ungrateful woman. I know a woman 
• n" l.i;>iiion at St, , lames’s einl of tlie town, where 
i iniglit deal cheaper than w ith yourself; tinmgh 1 
own, indeed, yours is lather I lie more repnlalde 
house of the two. 

Mill. Hut iny lord hatli never seen Inu’ yot. 

Xor. Hath he not f Why then he luwcr sliall, till 
I lia\e done with her ; she’ll be good enough for a 
lord half a year hence, (himc feteh lier down, 
ietoli !u‘r down. How' long hatli slic been in town I 
Mid. Not two hours. Fure eonntry innocent 

lle.-h and blood. — Hut what shall I say to my lord t 
^or. Say anything; put otf somcbotly clsi' upon 
him; a staii' ■woman of qinlilv, or soimdjody who 
hath bean in Wcstminstcr-hall and the newspapers. 

Mid. M'hdl, I’ll do the best I can; though, upon 
my honour, I was to li..ve hatl twn humlrt'd guineas 
horn mv lord. 

Zor. Tw'o hundred jiromise'! you mean ; hut had 
it been in n'ady eash, ITl make yon amends if 1 lik<‘ 
her ; we’ll never diiliu- about the price ; so fetch her, 
f‘‘tch her. 

I will .an’t please yoiir W’orship, [ 

^or. Soil! the money of elirist.an men pays for 
tluj beauty of ebristi.in women. good exchange! 

/wi/cr MiDNuniT, .1 nois • without. 

Mid, O sir, hero are some noisy people coining 
this way ; slip into the next room: 1 am as lender 
your reputation as of iny ow'ii. 


Zor. You are a sensible woman, and I commend 
your care ; for reputation is the very soul of a jew. 

Mid. (io in here, I will quickly clear the coast 
for you again. [JCxit Zou.] Now’ for my gentlemen ; 
and if i mistake not their voices, one is an opera- 
singer, and the other a singer in one of our play- 
houses. 

L’rtfcr Cantilkno and Ballad. 

Mid. What is the mutter, gentlemen'! what it 
the matter ? 

Cant. Begar I vil ave dti w^oinan ; hegar I vilaveher. 

Bal. You must w'iii her first, signior ; and if you 
can gain her alfectioiis, 1 urn loo much an English- 
man to think of restrainiiig her from pursuing her 
own will. 

Cant. Never fear, me vin her. No Englishwoman 
can withstand de cdiarins of iiiy voice. 

Mid. If he begins to sing there will be no end 
oiTt. I must go look after my young lady. . \^Exit. 

.SONG. 

C'jnt. Music sure liath churiiis to move, 

With my soii^% vvilh my hoiiij i 11 charm my love. 

Thus ^iooil laud where uuiucy irrows, 

Wtdl the ] ru'c nf s.ii.'jni( knows; 

Hither all the warhlers throu:^ ; 

Taking nfhney. 

Milk ami lumcy. 

Taking money for a son; 5 . 

Baf. Ha, ha, ha ! What the devil should an Ita- 
lian singer do W’ith a rnistre.ss ? 

Cct/il. Ask your women, \vho ure in love wit do 
Italian siiig(*rs. 

SONG. 

See, while 1 strike the voeal lyre, 

Itc.uny lainjuish. l;m:;uish and expire ; 
l.ike turtle d.»\cs. in a wociinu’ lit. 

See the hloomiu^ <’h>u'niers sil ; 

Softly >i^uu’^', 

(ieiitiy dy inu', 

While 'weet .'...>nutl«. to raptures mo\e: 

TrfmhHn_', tlirilliny. 

Sweetly kiliinu', 

,\irs that fan the win^is of l()\e. 

so.Nt;. 

I'ltl. ItcKone. thou sham ■ of hmn.an vac.‘. 

Thi’ Uo\)>e Uom in soir.>, di^^iaee ; 

Nor^audy with a Hiitain naiv 
.\ltempt ii» will a llriu^lt f-ur. 

For manly eh irmsthe British dame 
Shad feel a licri er, nobler llame ; 

T«) m.iidy nnmljers lend Iut ear, 

And seoru thy sr.fi euerv.ue air. 

Entt r a Fortcr. 

Vor. \to Fast.] Sir, the lady's in the next room, 

('ant. Ver -Nr'l. Begnr I \il a\*- her. 

fill/. I’ll follow* you ami see how* far the charms 
of your voice w ill prev.ail. 

ii/i/cr ZoitoitAnt.i', MiDNlf’iiiT, omi Wife. 

3Iid. [Ai /tir, c«/erm 7 ]. 1 am going to iulrodiice 
your ladysliip to one ol’ our tine gentlemen whom I 
told you of, 

It ifc. \'<nrn'i/ino him nickwardli/]. Is this a bean, 
and a Hue genllemau 't — By goles, Mr. T'Uomas is a. 
finer gcntlcmar, in my o])iuion, a thousand times. 

Zor. Madam, yourliumble servant ; I shall always 
tliink myself obliged to Mrs. Midnight for intro- 
diiciug me to a young lady of your perfect beauty. 
Fi:t\, madam, how long have you heen in town ! 

II ’//e. M’iiy, I Iiave heen in town about three 
Hours: 1 am hut a stranger liere, sir; hull was 
very lueky to meet with this’ civil geutlewomau 
and this tine lady, to teach me how to dress and 
behave m\sel|. Sir, J would not but be a tine lady 
for all the woijd. • 

Zor. Madam, you are in llie right on’t : andwhls 

3 X 
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soft hand, thiawliite iipck, and thesn swoot lips wen 
formed for no other purpose. 

ft'ifc. JiOt me alone, niuii, will yon? 1 Avun’t bi 

pulled and hauled about, by you, I Avou’t. For I am 

very sure you don't kiss half so sweet as Mr. Thomas. 

Znr. ]Sny, he not coy, my ii(‘ar ; if you Avill suife 
me to kiss you, I will make yon the linest of ladies, 
you shall have jewels (jqual to a woman ofcpiality : — 
nay, I will furnish a house for )ou in any part of thi 
town, ;ind you shall ridt* in a line ^■ilt ehair, earrioi 
by tAVo stout fellows, that I Avill keej) for no other 
purjK)se. 

Mid. Madam, if you Avill but like this j^entleman 
lie’ll make you a fine lady; 'tis he, and some more 
of his aequaintanee, that make half the fine ladies 
in the toAvu, 

^Vife. Ay! M’hy, then I Avill lik(' him. — T will 
say I do, Avhicli i suppose is the same thinj^. 

But Avl^en shall T ha\e all these line things? for 
long to begin. 

Zor. And so do I, my angel. [ Oifering to kiss her. 
Wife. Nay, 1 won’t kiss any more till 1 have 
something in hand, tliat I am resoUed of. 

Mid. [to ZoR.J Fetch her some baubles; any 
toys Avill do. 

Wife. But if you will fetch me all the things you 
promised me, you shall kiss me as long as you please. 

Zor. But Avhen I have done all these things, you 
must never see any other man but me. 

B7/b. Must not 1 ! But I don’t like that. And 
will you stay Avith rue always then ? f evening. 

Zor. No; I shall only come to see you in the 
n7/c. O then it Avill be well enough, for 1 Avill 
see Avliom I please all the <lay, and yon shall know 
nothing t'f the matb'r. [Jse/c.j Indeed 1 won’t see 
anyboily else but you ; indeed 1 won’t. But do go 
and fetch me these tiiu? things. ♦ 

Zor. I go, niA dear. Mrs. Midnight, pray take 
care of her. I mjver saAV any one so ]n’< tty nor so silly. 

Wife. I heard yon, sir; hut you shall find 1 Ikiao 
sense enough to outAvit you. Well, Miss Jenny 
may stay in tin' c(juntry if she w ill, and s»-e nothing 
but the great J(*lly jiarson, aaIio ncAcr gives anything 
hut a nosegay or a haiiilful of nuts for a kiss. But 
Avherc’s the young lady that AAas here just now? for 
to my miiitl 1 am in a new A\orld, and my head is 
quif(? turned gid<ly. 

Mid. It is a common etfect, madam, Avhicli the 
town air hath on young ladies, when first they come 
into it. 

Enter C.vNTn.KNo. 

Cant. Begar, dat dam Fnglish ballad-singing dog 
has got UAVuy de Avomanl Ah, qxirdie! Vuild un 
autre. [ Going toirards to r. 

Mid. Hold, hold, signior ; this lady is not for 
you; she is a Avornan of (piality, and her j»rice i-; a 
little beyond your pocket. 

Cayit. Begar, I liki- none Imt d<’ w’ornan of (pjalily ; 
and yr»u knoAv de price of my ])ocket. Sec 
here — begar, hcic arc fifty guinea — deyina? not above 
de value of two song. 

t '■ so\c;. 

To hi’.'iuty coii^jMrrd, p.ilc "old [ d-*-pi^c ; 

No jr'w<*ls can sparkle like ( ’a li.i's cj(>s: 

hf't jiiiM-rs with pl< a-ur«' .■.iii\cy tlo-ir laivdit hkibs; 

NVith f.ir laptur^s I vifw my liiif la-,s : 

Giild lov U'd ill niy colVcis fni ino has no chariiis. 

Then it-. Mil I own. 

'I'hiTi 1 jiri/,.' it iiloiu*. 

Wlirn it ti'iiipt-. Idornniii" luMuty to tly 1o iiiy arm-;. 

Wife. 'I'his is ccrt.ainly one of those ojicrish- 
pingers, ]\Iiss Jtnui) used to talk of and to mimic: 
fehe taught me to mimic them too. 

^ l'K< l-iv.'nVK. 

Co»k'. Brighh'st nytaph, turn here thy eyrs,* 

Behold thy ^wuin de-iViiiiH and dies. 


IN TOWN. 

Wife. A voict* so sAvpct cannot ilcsjiAir, 

Ihile.-s from deafness of the lair ; 

Siu-h sounds must move ihc dullest ear; 

Less sweet the warbling niglitingale ; 

Le.ss sweet the breeze sweeps thro’ the valr., 

S()N(J. 

Cant. Sweeter raiiso of all my pain. 

Pride and glory of the plain. 

See my anguish, 

See me laiiyui.sh : 

Pity thy expiring swain. 

Wife, tieiitlo youth, of my disdain, 

Ah, t( 1 you eonv, ‘ 

My tender lieart 
Feels "leatiT smart ; 

Pity e, ex piling swai... 

Cant. Will you then my ])aiig.s desjiisr!? 

Will nothin" your disdain reinnve ? 

Wife. Ca not read my wishiii}' eyear 
All, 1 ,t I tell you that 1 love? 

Cant. I faint, 1 d' 

We. And.sodol. 

Ballad enters and sings , 

SON(;. 

Turn hither your eyes, hiii-ht maid, 

Turn hither with all your charms ; 
lii'huhl a jolly yoiiii" blade. 

Who lun;;s to he clasp’d in your arms ; 

To si^hin" and whining. 

To sohhing and pining, 

Then merrily hid adieu. 

Cant. See how I expire, 

tint- See how l in on firo, 

And 'onrii, my dear n\ m\‘h, for you. 

Wife, Thus strongly piii.siicd, 

By two loMMs woo’d, 

Wha* shall a jioor wnman do? 

But a ln\er in llanie-., 

Sure most pity I’laims, 

^o, jolly l.id, I in lor you. 

Enter M iDMuii r. 

3Iid. (icntlemcn. I must heg you avouM go into 
uuothoi* room ; for my lord Bawble is just coming, 
niid he hath luspokc (his. 

Cant. Lo (liable! one of our directors! I AVouhl 
riol avo him see mo here for do varKl. 

Is my lord oumo ! Hoav eagorly 1 long to 
('ant. Alinns, tmidam. [soehitn! 

Wife. No, 1 will stay Avith my lord. 

Mid. Ho is just coming in. — I'poii my soul I 
Avill bring her to yon presently. 

('ant. Well, \ou are de woman of honour. 

Hal. This new fact* Avill not eome lo my lurn yot ; 
so 1 Avill lo my ilear 'I'awdry. 

Enter Lord B vwt’.i i.. 

Jtuw. Well, I have kept my word ; 1 Ji.'ue brought 
lie ready.' [treeing Wifi*.J l.'jion my soul, a tine 
pri ! 1 suppose this is she you told me of? 

Mid. What shall 1 ilo ? [.lAn/c. | Ves, yes, my 
ord, this is the same: but jiray come aAvay, fu- 1 
•aii’l hriiig her to ;iny thing yet : she is so young, if 
m speak to her you Avill friglitoii her out of her 
nits; have hut a little i»:itionee, and I shall hriiiL' 
r to iny mind. 

Jiau'. Don’t ti'll im* of patienci' ; I’ll sjicak to her 
low, and I Avarranl 1 hriii" In r to my mind. 

f Till y to Ik nporf. 

\] ife. [at the other end (fth<- stage, looking at my 
■)rd.\ O, la! that is a line gentleman, indeed! and 
et who knows hut Mr. 'I'homas might he just such 
notlier if he had hnl as line clothes on ! — -1 wonder 
le don’t speak to im* : to he sure he don't like me; 
f lie did he Avotild speak to me; and if he does not 
re.sently the. old fellow will he baek again, and 
hen I must not talk with him. fllic eonnlry* 

Jl/td. Consider, she is just, lV(*sh and raAV out ol 
JUnr. J like her tl>e better. It is in vain toconfmid, 
or, by.Iujiiter, I’ll at lu'r. J know how to deal 
,vith country ladies. 1 learnt the? art of making lovo 
,o them at my eloetioii. 

Mid. What will become of mc*^- I’ll get out of 
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the way, ;m<l swear to Mr. Zorobable I know nothing | with you aftorwarils, you know, my lord, O, how 
of my lord’s seeing her. \^ExU, j pretty lord sounds 1 

Baw. It is generous in you, madiiiii, to leave tlie Baw. No, you will have no need on’t. I will 
(suintry, to make us hupj)y here with the sunsliine give you variety of tine things — till I am tired of 

of your heauty. you, and tlien Til take tliem away again. — But, 

Wife. Sir, 1 am sure T shall be very glad if any- my dear, these lodgings are not fine (Uiough : 1 will 

thing in my power can make tin; beaux and tine take some Hn<*r for you. 


gentlemen of tliis line town happy. — lie talks just 
like M r. Tliomas before I was married to him, when 
he first earne out of his town-service. [jAftV/e. 

Baw. She seems delightfully ignorant. A (piality 
^vhieli is to me a great recommendation of a mistress 
or a Iriend. — O, luailam, can yju douljl of your 
])()Wer, which is as (‘\teiisivi; as your heauty; wliieh 
lights such a lire in the herot of e\ery beholder, as 
nothing hut your frowns can [)ut out‘{ * 

Wife, ril iievc'r fnM\ n again; for if all the fine 
gentlemen in town were in lov<^ with me, ieod, — 
with all my heart, the more the iiK'rrici. 

Baw. WJien they know you have my admiration, 
jou will soon have a thousand other atlorm's. If a 
huly hath a mind to draw custom to her house, she 
hath nothi)»g moi’e to do but to hang om; of us hwds 
out fur a sign. 

Wife. A lord ?- Xlemini, and ;ire a lord'? 

Baw. Mv^lord Bawhle, madam, at your sei^iee. 

Wife. \V(dl, my lord Bawhle is the prettiest name 
I ever heard; the very name is cnougli to cliarm 
one. — ^ly lord Bawhle ! 

Baw. NVliy, truly, 1 think it has something of .a 
(jualily sound in it. 

ir//’c. lieigliho! 

haw. M'liy do yon sigh, my ehatiner'? 

Wife. At wliat, perhaps, will make you sigh too, 
when yon know^ it. 

jitnr. Ay, hat i 

Wife. I am married to an odious footman, and can 
never !,e my lady Bawhle. — 1 am afraid yiui won’t 
like me, now 1 have told you. — But I assiire yon, if 
1 hatl not been married already, 1 should have mar- 
rieit you of all tin* la-au\ and line gentlemen in the 
Worhl ; })ut tluingli I am maiiied to him, I like you 
the l.'cst ; and 1 hope that will ilo. 

Haw. Y» s, yi .s, yes, my dear; <b» ! — very well. — 
Is this wmieh ail idiot, er a bite t marry me, with 
a puv ! [.I.s7f/c.] Ami so yon aia; luarriiMl to a foot- 
man, my dear ! 

Wif-, Yes, I am: I se(' yon don’t like me now 
yon know I am anollnu’ man’s wife. 

Bair, rndecd yon are mistaken; I dislike no 
Mian's w ife hut my «)W n. 

M7/’c. () la I w hat, :ire you married then? 

Baw. Yh's, T tliink I am : hut 1 liave almost forgot 
it; for I have not seen my w Be. till this morning, f(»r 
a twelyouioiifli. 

B 7/e. No! liy goles, you m:iv nrarry ftoinehody 
(■Isi> for nun And now I think on’t, if I s!n)nM l»e 
seen speaking to him, I sli.all lose all the line tilings 
1 was promised. 

Bttio. What are yon considcriiig, my dear ? 

Wife. { must not stay with yon any longer, for I 
I'xpecf an old gentleman e\ery miiinle who pro- 
Miiscd ini' a thoiis;ni(l line things if I wauihl not 
speak to anyhoily hut him : lie promised t») ke»‘j) 
Iwo tall lusty fellows, for no other business but to 
carry me up ami d(jw n in a eliair. 

Baw. I will not only do that, but T will keep yon 
two other tall fidlows for no other use hut to walk 
before yonr chair. 

Wffa. Will yon? Nay, I ass ire yon, I like you 
better than liim, if I shall not lose any line things 
by the bargain ---But hold, ui>.” I think on’t : sup- 
pose 1 stay liere till he eornes oack again with his 
presents; I can take the things, promise him, and iro 


Wife. O la! what are thcTO finer houses than this 
in town ? Why, my fatlun- hath five hundred a-year 
ill the country, and Ids house' is not lialf so fine. 

Baw. O, my dear, gentlemen of no hundred 
pound a-year scorn sueli a house as this : nobody 
lives now in anylbing but a palace. 

Wife. Nay, the liner the heller, by goles, if you 
will jiay for it. 

Baie. Pugli, pslunv, pay I never mind tliat : that 
word hath almost put me in the vapours. — Come, 
iiiy dear girl — [Kisaes her. 

Wife. O fie, my lord! yon make me blush. He 
kisses sweetm- than my husband a thousand times: 

I did not think tliere had been such a man as my 
hiisliaiid in the world, but 1 find 1 was mistaken. 

Baw. ('onsider, my dear, what a pride you will 
have in hearing the. man you love called lordship. 

Wife. Lordship! it is pretty. Lordship! But then 
you won’t SIX* me aYjo\e once in a twelvemonth. 

Baw. I will see you every day, every minute : Y 
like you so wi'll, that nothing but lu'ing married to 
you could make me hate yon. 

Jf'i/e. O Uemiiii ! I forgot it was the fashion. 

Bauf. L(‘t ns lose no lime, but hasten tofiml some 
plact' where I may eipiip ymi like a woman of (piality 

Wife. I am out of my wits. My lord, 1 am ready 
to wait on your lonlship wlu'itwer yonr lordship 
pleases.— -lau’dship ! Uuality ’. I shall Ije a fine lady 
immediattly now’. 

Knier ^FiuNKinT. 

Mid. M hat shall 1 do ( I am niiiu'd for ever! 
Mv l(>rd hath carried away the girl. Mr. Zorobable 
will nc^cl• forgive nu' ; 1 sliall lose 1dm and all his 
fri(‘inl'<, and they arc the otdy support of my house. 
I'otilish slut, to prefer a rakish lord to a sober jew ! 
1ml women iieser know iiow to make their market 
till they are so old no one w ill gi\e anything for them. 

Enter Thomas. 

77m. Y'our hnmhle servant, madam. Tray, ma- 
dam, how' do you like my clothes f 

M.iL Y'our tailor hath been very expeditious in- 
deed, sir. 

Tlw. Yes, madam, I should not have had tliem so 
soon, l)ut tliat 1 met with an old accpiainlance, Tom 
Sliabby, the tailor in Monmoutli-stred, who fitted 
me with a suit in a moment. — But where’s my wife? 

Mid. M li:il shall 1 say to him ?— I believe she is 
gone out to see the t(*wji. [gone with her? 

Tho. Cione out! hey! wliat, Avitlumt me! who's 

Mid. Keally, sir, I can't tell. lima' wasagentle- 
man all OMT fact' ; I snppo^-* some aeipiaintaiiee of 
hers. 1 faiU'Y s!u* went with him. 

77m. A gentleman in lace ! 1 am utlilone, ruined, 
(iislioiioured : Some r::seal liath la'trayi'd away my 
w ife. -Zounds, why ilid yon let her go out ot the 
house till my utnrn ? 

Mid. 'i’he lady was mily a lodger with im*, I had 
no pow er over her. 

Tho. How ? did any man come to see her : for I 
am sine slu* <lid md kmwv om* iiiiin in town. It 
mil''! I'C r-omchody tliat used to eome here. 

Mid, May the Ile\il feli h me, if ever 1 saw him 
bt'fore 1 nor dc* I know how lu^ got in. But there 
are birds of prey Imking in every corner of this 
wicked ti'vvu*: it makes me sln'4 tears to think 
what villains theie are In the worhl to betrav jvoor 
innocent young ladies. 


•d z 7 
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TJu), Oons and the devil ! the first six weeks of 
our marriage ! 

Mid, That is a j»ity indeed — if you have beer 
married no longer : had you been toged-her half a 
year it had been some eomfoii. But be advised, 
have a little a patienee; in all probability, whoever 
the gentleman is, he’ll return her again soon. 

Tho, Return her! ha! stained, spotted, sullied! 
Wlio sliall return me iny honour'! — ’Sdeath ! I’ll 
search her through the town, the world. — Ha! my 
father here ! 

Good, [enterhuj .] Son, I met your man John at 
the inn, and he sliowtal me tli<^ way hither. — Where 
is my daughter, your wife^ [undone. 

Tko, Stolen ! lost I every thing is lost, and I am 

Good, Heyday! What’s the matter? 

Tho. Tlie matter! O curse this vile toAvn; I did 
but go to furnish myself with a suit of clothes, that 
I mighU appear like a geiitlemau, and in the intaii 
time your daughter hath taken care that I shall 
appear like a gentleman all the days of my life; 
for I am sure 1 shall be asliamcd to shoAV my head 
among footmen. 

Good. How? my daughter run away? 

Mid. I am afraiil it is too tnu*.^ 

Good, And do you stand meditating? 

Tho. What shall 1 do ? 

Good. Go, advertise her this minute in the news- 
papers, Got my lord chief-justice’s warrant. 

Mid. As for the latter, it may be advisable ; but 
the former will he only throwing away your money ; 
lor the jiapers have ht'cn of late so crammed with 
advertisements of wIncs ninniiig from their husbands, 
that nobody now reads them. [my wife to town ! 

7'ho. That 1 slumhl l)e such a blockhead to bring 

Good, That I shouhl l>e such iisol as t«> sutler you ! 

TAo. If I was unmarried again 1 would not venture 
ray honour in a woman’s keeping for all the fortune 
she could bring me. 

Good. And if I was a young felloAV again I w'oubl 
not get a ilaugliter for all the pleasure a woman 
could give me. 

Enter ZonoHAULK. 

Zor. Here, where’s my mistress ? I liave equipped 
her ; lierc are trinkets enough to su])ply an ahler- 
maii’s w'ifc. 

Mid, I must he discovered, — Hush, hush, con- 
sider your reputation : liere are company. Your 
mistress is run away with my lord Bawble. 

Zor. My mistress rim away! Damn my niputa- 
tion ! where’s the girl ? 1 will have tlie girl. 

Good. This gentleman ma) have lost adaiiglder too. 

Tho. Or a wife, perhajjs.--V<)u have lost your 
wife, sir, by the violence of your rage? 

Zor. 0 worse, worse, sir; I have lost a mistress. 
While I went to buy her trinkets this damned jade 
of a bawd — where is she? — lets in young rake, 
and he is run away Avith her; the sweetest hit of 
country innocence, just conio to town. ’Shloo<l, 1 
would have givfui an hundred lottery-tickets for her. 

Good, a nd Th o. How, hell-hound! 

Mid. I am an iiiuoceut Avomun, and shall fall a 
sacrifice to an unjust susjiicion. 

Good. Oh ! iny poor daughter ! 

Tho. My wife, that I had so much delight in! 

Zor. My mistress, that I proposed such pleasure in! 

Mid. O, the credit of my Iioiise gone for C!Vf*r! 

Zor, Ah! here she is again. 

Enter Wire. 

Wife. Such joy ! such rajiture ! AVell, I'll never 
go into the country again. Faugh! how 1 hale tlie 
name.— Oh! faJier, I am sure you dcui’t know me ; 
noi^ you, Mr. '1 homas, neither ; — nor* 1 Avon’t know 
yon. Ah, you old fusty fellow! — 1 don’t want any- 


thing you nan give ; nor you shan’t come near mi\ 
so you shan’t. Madam, I am very much obliged to 
you for letting me S(‘c tho world. 1 hate to talk to 
any one I can’t call lordship. 

Good. And is this he-powdered, be-curkMl, be* 
hooped mad vvoman my daughter? [N/n? co^ucU 
affectedly,^ Why, hussy, don’t you knoAV your own 
father ? 

Tho. Nor your husband? 

Wife. Mo, J don’t knoAV you at all ; — I never saAv 
you before. 1 have got a lord, and I don’t know 
any one but iiiy lord. 

77/0. And pray Avliat bath my lord done to you 
that hath put you into such raptures? 

Wife. Oh, by gole ! wlio’d be fool then ? When 1 
liA'ed in the country I used to tell you ev^ery thing 1 
did; but 1 am grown wiser noAV, for 1 am told I must 
never let my husband know anything I do, for he’d 
be angry ; though I <lon’l mucli care for your anger 
for 1 design always to live with my lord noAv ; and 
he’s never to be angry, do what 1 will. Why, pri, 
thee, fellow, do’st thou think that I am not line 
lady enough to know the ditlerence between a lord 
and a footnnin ? 

Zor. A footman ! * 

Mid. 1 thought he was a servant, by Ijjis talking so 
much of his honour. 

Tho. You call me footman! I oAvn I Avas a foot- 
man; and had rather be a footman still than a tmiif 
cuckold to a lord. 1 wish every man Avho is not a 
footman thought in tho same manner. 

Good. Thou art a pretty fellow, and worlh\ a 
better Avife. 

'Tho, Sir, 1 am sorry that from lienceforth I can- 
not, Avilliout being a rascal, lo«)k on )onr daughter 
4 my Avife ; I am sorry 1 can’t forgive her. 

Wife. Forgive mel -ha, ha, ha! lia, lia, h:il 
.uuicall why, I Avon’t forgive you, inuu! [give? 
Good. Vihut hath he /lone, which yni will mit for- 
ir/'/’t*. Done! why, I have fonml out someljody I 
like l»etter; and he's my husband, and I hate liiin, 
beeause it is the fashion: that he. lialh done, 

Zor. Sir Skip, a Avor/l with you;- -if you intetid 
to part with your wife, J will give you as mucli fur 
her as any man. 

'Tho. Sir! * 

'Zor. Sir, I say I will gi\e yoti as nnieh or more 
for your wife than any man. 

'Tho. Tlujsc words, Avhieli su|ipoKe me a villain, 
call me so, and llius should hi* returned. 

[/wV(A‘ hint a '/ox on the rar. 
Zor. ’Sdeath, sir 1 do yon know who you use in 
this jiianner ? 

'Tho. KnoAV you? yes, you rascal, and yon ought 
to know me. i have indeed the greatest reason to 
iiemher you, having purchasi*d a ticket ot you in 
the last lottery for as much again as it was Avurth. 
However, you shall havi* reason to n'memher ni<* h»r 
he future : a footman shall teach such a low, 
itoek-jobhingpiekj)ocket to dare to think to cuckold 
liH betters. [ Kitd.s him of the steye. 

Zor. You shall hear of me in NN eslnnnstei'-hall. 
Good. Your hiiiiil>le serAHut. | Kiekiny hnn ojf. 
Zor. Very line! Aery line !— a ten-tliousand-iiound 
nan is to be kicked I 
Good. A rascal, a vilUiiu. 

Enter lioai) Baavbli-. 

Wife. O, niy dear lord, are you come? 

Haw. Fie, my (l'*ar, yon should not have run fiAvay 
Voin me Avhile 1 was in an inner room, 
he tradesman to pay him for your line things. 

Wife. O, my lord, I only stepped into a cliair, tj! 
YOU call it, to make a visit to a line lady Iwie. 

IS iMiri; sport to ride in a t:h.iir. 
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Baw, Blosa me I ^vliafa here \ My old man Tom 
in mtiaqiierade ‘{ 

Tho* 1 give your lordship joy of this fine girl. 

Baw. Stay till I have hiul her, 'rorn. Egad she 
hath cost me a round sum, and 1 had nothing but 
kisses for my money yet. 

Tho, No ! my lord, Tlien I am afraid your lordship 
never will have anything more, for this lady is mine. 

Baw, How! what property have you in her I 

Tho. The property of an English hushaiid, my lord. 

Jiaw. How, n»adam ! arc you mariietl to this man ? 

Wife, 1 married to him! I never saw the fellow 
before. 

Baw. Tom, thou art a very inipudiuit fellow. 

Good. Mercy on me I what a sink of iniquity is 
this town! She hath been here hut five hours, and 
learned assurance already to deny her husband. 

Ba7V. Come, 'foin, resign the girl by fair means, 
or worse will follow. 

Tho, How, my lord*? resign my wife? Foiiune, 
which made mo poor, made rm; a servant ; but nature, 
which made me an Knglislnnan, preserved me from 
being a slave. I have as good a rigljt to the little 
I claim as the proudest peer hath to his great pos- 
sessions ; and whilsd I am able 1 will defend it. 

Baw. Ha! rascal! [They draw. 

Good. Hrilfl, my lord ; this girl, ungracious as she 
is, is my dauglitc'r, and this honest m lu’s wife. 

Wife Whether I am his wife, or no is nothing 
to the purpose, for I will go with my lord. 1 hate 
iny husband and 1 love my lord. He is a tine geu- 
tlemuii, and 1 am a tine lady, and w'e are fit for one 
another. Now, my lord, here* are all the line things 
you gave me : he will take them away, hut you will 
keep them for mo. 

Jiatf). So, now I think every man hath his own 
again; and siiiee she is }our w’ife, Tom, mueh good 
may do jmi with her. 1 question not hut these 
trinkets w'ill purcha'-io a liner lady. [/:.riV. 

Wife. NV hat, is my lord gone i 

Tho. Yes, madam, and )oii sli.all go, as soon as 1 
can get liorsos put into a coach. 

Wife. Ay, hut I won’t g(> with you. 

Tho. No, hut )ou shall go without me: your good 
falluT here will take care of you into ih»* country; 
w'hert, if I hear of >onr ainendinent, })erliaps, half a 
yeir hence, 1 may visit yon ; for since my hmumr is 
not wit>ng(*d 1 can forgive your folly. 

Wije. 1 shall show you, sir, that I am a woman 


of spirit, and not to be governed by my husband 
I shall have vapours and tits (these tliuy say are in- 
fallible) ; and if these won’t do, let me see w ho dares 
carry me into the country against my wdll: 1 will 
swear the peace against tliem. 

Good. Oh! oh! that ever I should beget a daugliterl 
Tho. Here, John! 

John. {Enters.) A n’t please your worship. 

Tho. Let all my things be packed up again in the 
coach they came in ; and send Hetty here this in- 
stant, with your mistress’s riding dress. Come, 
madam, yon must strip yourself of your puppet-show 
dress, as 1 will of mine; they will make you ridicu- 
lous in the country, W'here there is still .iomething 
of Old England remaining. Come, no words, no 
delay; by lieavcm! if you hut atfect to loiter, I will 
send orders witii you to lock you up, and allow you 
only the bare necessaries of life. You shall know I 
am your husband, and will he obeyed. 

Wife, (cryiny.) And must I go into the Country 
by myself i Shall 1 not have a hnshaiul, or a lord, or 
anybody ? — If I must go, won’t you go witli met 
Tho. Chin you expect it? Can yon ask me after 
what has happened \ 

Wife. What I di<l was only to he a fine Indy, and 
what they told me qther line ladies do, and 1 should 
ne\er have thought of in the country; but if you 
will forgive me I will never attempt to be more than 
a plain gentlewoman again, 

Tho. \V(‘ll, and as a plain grntlewoman you shall 
have pleasures some tine ladies may envy. Come, 
dry your ey<>s ; my own folly, not yours, is to blame ; 
and that 1 am only angry with. 

Wife. And will you go with me then, Tommy 1 
Tho. Ay, my d(‘:ir, ami stay with thee too ; I desire 
no more t«i he in this towm than to have thee here. 

Good. Henceforth I will know no «legree, no dif- 
ference hetwaa n men, h\ii what the standards of 
honour and virtue create : the noblest hirtli without 
these is hilt splendid infamy; and a footman with 
llies(» (pialilies is a man of lioiiour. 

SONG. 

ff'if . Wolcom** :widu. y Mii al plains, 

Ian!>cont ns npiis ami \iria()ii.s s'.vaius; 

VareNNcll, Oinmi, ami all iis 
Hoaux and looU. and ;: iy dtdi^dits : 

All i-i idli- ni I 

Viituous lo\' •> i^rtMUT joys. 

.Ml is idle pianp v.ud nnist* ; 

Virtaoiis lo\c j;i\cs greater jo 


THE WhDDING-DAY. 

A COMEDY. 

AS IX WAS ACTKD AT TIIK TIIHATUH-UOYAI.. DKL’RY-LANE, MY IIIS M\JE.ST\'.S SERVANTS. 


r^tonaouK. — sroKEw uy mr. M.vcKf.j.v. 

Genti.emkn Asn 

We mast your iiuliil^jcnce, and lnnr.Mly hone \ou ll not 
In* iiiVi-ndvd 

At an acriili iii that h.as happen’d to nij;ht, which wsis not mi 
the Ica-W intended. 

I :is.siire \t)u: if you please, your inone\ shall be return'd. 

Bat Mr. Garriek, to da), 

Mho ptufoiuis a principal idjiuriebT in the play. 

I Uloilunately has sent word 'twill bo iinno.saib] 
loin,' II pari, 

"o sjH'ak to tlie prologue : he hasn’t had t me to get it hy heart. 
1 have been with the author to know' whin's to ho done, 
r>''’ prologue’s spiko. sir,” says 1. " we can’t goon.” 

" Pshaw ! rot the •.ioh>L:.ie,” say,-, he ; then begin without it, ” 
I told hirn 'twas inqiossildc. you’d make sueh a rout. ihout 
Besides, ‘twoiild be quite unpia i edenud. -uud I dare say 
. uch an attempt, sir. would make them damn the play. 

*'lla \ damn n»y play the I'rightod bard ro lit's ; 


j “ l>#ar Maekliu. jou mu>t go on. then, and apologise.” 

I “Apologise! 11 . >1 I ; pi'.i), sir, e\eu>-e iii"." 

! '* /oumls ! somelhiug must he done ; piitlua', don’t refuse me. 
Prithee, goon; tell iliem, lo ilamii iii\ ]tia\ w ill be a damn'd 
h.ud e,i>e. 

Come, do: you \e a gool long, dismal, iiieri) begging face.” 

•’ .^ir, your huinbie sfivaut; you’re lery meir).” “Yes,” 
says he, •' I’ve been diiiikiu.. 

To raise my spirits ; for. by .lui'iiei 1 1 found 'em sinking.” 

So away he went to s»‘e tiie ]'lay — \ there he sits ; 

Isn’t he finely situated for a damning Do— Oh ! a— a shrill 
whiliee ! 0, direful >ell ! (well !” 

.\s KalstalV says, “ WouM it wimv iHvbtiine, Hal, and all were 
What think jou now : W ho^o fare Kioks wov.st, yours or mine? 
Ah ! tliou ffolish follower of the ragged Nine ! 

\ oil’d better stui-k to liuiie^t Abrali im Adams, by lialf: 
lie, in spite of efilies, can mak»‘ your rea<l»s laugh. [simso. 
Hut lo the prologai*. What «.hall I ssiv r Why, laith, iu my 
1 lake plain truth lobe the best del’eueo • 
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J think, then, it was horrid stall'; and In my humldc appro- 
honsiou, 

HojI it been spokt*, not woithy your ntU’iilion. 
ril givo you a sample, it I can recollect it. 

Hipl lakfi courage : never tear, man: don’t be dejected. 

Poor devil ! he (^an’l stand it ; lie has drawn in his head; 

1 reckon, betoro the play’s done, he'll bo haltdo.wl. 

But to the prologue. It began — 

To night tiic comic autliur ol to-day 
Has writ a — a - a — sometliiiig aliout a play : 

And as tiio bee,~-the Ihv',’’— t^lliat ho brings in by way of 
simile), — “ the bee which roves 
Through, through,” pshaw! ]io.v o' my memory!— Oh! 

"through liclds and gro^es, 

So comic poets in fair I.omlon town 

Tt» cnll the fltiwers of ehara« tiMs wander up and down.” 

Thou there was a good deal about Jtoine, Athens, and dramatic 
rules, 

Ami cliaiactei . of ku id i . ntln; s and fool ^ ; 

And a vast <leal about eiitics,— and goo«l nature, and ihc 
author's I'ear ; 

And 1 think there was something about a third night,— -hoping 
to see you here. 

'Twas all such stniTas this, not worth re\ieallug, 

111 the ojd prologue cant; and then at hiA coiielndes, thus 
kindly greeting : — 

To yon, tne criiic iury of the pit, | 

Our culprit auilmr iloes his eau^e snlmiit : > 

With justice - nay, with eauilonr, jnlge his wit; ) 

Give him, at h*asi, a patient, (piiet luMting : 

If guilty, danm him ; if not guilty, clc.ir liiia.” 


Dr/pma on k. — Milhiiniivr, Mr. (rviniicK; Umrtfurt, 

Mr. Dki.xne; Mr. Stcdfiist. Mu. Mvcki in; Mr. Mutable. Mr. 
Taswem. ; Yunn ;! Miifiihlr , Mu. Nkm.k; Siimi xrpur .' ie , Mu. 
Muuoan ; lirnzen. Mu. Vaiex; Dr . Ciisi'i, Mr. Ti ki 
Ciarinda, Mrs. l^i arm; ('.hitrlottc, Mrs Wokkinoton ; 
Mrs, Useful, Mrs. Mackmn ; Mrs, Vla *< rt ! l . Mh.s. (b«)s.s; 
Lucina, Miss Hknnkit; Servants, iice.- St’KNK, I^ONDON. 

ACT I. — SC I'iN K 1. — .Mii.i.AMdi ii’.s lodging . — 
Uii.vzEN asleep on a c/ntir. 

Millatnour, (calls serrral times R'itJiout — Bruzeti ! ) 
—Why, you iiieorrigdlile r:i>c:il, are jou tu»t asliaiiuMl 
to sleep at this time of <l:iy ( Do you lliitik yourself 
in Spiiiu, sirrali, tlmt tiius you go reoularly lo sleet) 
when others ^o to diiiiier ? 

Brnz. (u'ttkinii.) Truly, sir, I think lie that yvuk-s 
with the oyvl should rtst willi him too, Sjiaiu ! 
Ag;ad, I shoidd^ Hmj in (lui .Viilijxjtles, hy the liours 
I am obli;ge(l to kceji. Nor do 1 see why the same 
bell that liiegs others to diuuer should not riug^ me 
to sleep ; for, 1 tliauk Iieayeii and your honour, slei‘p 
is the only dinner 1 have liad lie ' two d:iys. 

Mil, (.'easi; yoiir inijuulineiiee, and ef,jt tliiiejs 
ready to <lr<*ss me. [wisir { 

Braz. What clothes yvill your honour ple:i.-ie to 

^[il. Get me the blue and siher; or, stay—- the 
brown and .igold. Come back — feteli me the. libick; 
that suits best with my pres uit circum-itances. 

Braz. V fancy tlm lace suits lie'll witli your eir- 
cumstaiice.s. .Most peojil..* in your honour’s cii'cum. 
stances yvear lace. 

Mil. llarkee, sir, T have often cautioned yte.i 
at^aiiist this familiarity. Vou must part yvilh your 
yvit, or yvitli your master. 

Bntz. (usUlfj.J Thai’s true. If I had niiy yy it, 1 
flhonld have jiarted yv'th him long a^^). No yvi.si- 
Bervant yvill live yvith a master yvho lias turned avyaiy 
hi.s e.state. 

Mil. (iet me the laced — go imrm‘<liately. Fami- 
liarity is a sort of intiTcst wliicdi all seryants exact 
from an indebted ma.ster : and, .a.s being- indebted to 
a frien.'J is the .surest way to make him your enemy, 
so in.-ikimg your servant your rreditor i.s the »ure.st 
way ofniakiii:^ him your friend. 

SfM'.XE U — ICt/fer linA/.KN, showing in .Mits. 
lisM UL. 

^ * 

Braz. Sir, is your honour at liyrno J Here » 
MA‘. Cscful. 


Mil. Sirrah, you knoyv I am at home to my friend 
my mistress, and my bayvd, at any tiim*. 

Use. Hoity, toity! What! must 1 stay at tie 
door till your yvorship has considered yvliether yoi 
yvill see me or not \ Do I jiass for a l)eg;g;ar or ; 
dun yvith you t Do you take me for a tradesmai 
yvith his bill, or a poet yvith a dedication t 

ilf/7, {to Bhaz.) Do you see yvhat your bliimlci-f 
are the occasion of '? (mine, my aiu^ry lair one, lay 
asitle the terror of your broyvs, since it yvas my si r* 
vant’s fault — not mine. 

Use. I, yvlio am admitted where a poor yyaiman ol 
quality is e.vcliided ! 

Mil, I knoyv thou art. Thou art as dear to the 
yvomen of fashitr.i as their lap-dogs, or to llie nieu 
afibons. 

Use. A very civil comparison I 
l\lil. Thou art the tirst minister of V’enus, the llrst 
pleuipotciitiary in airairs of love; and tliy house ig 
the noble scene of the congress of the two sexis. 
Thou hast united more couples than the alimoiiv- 
act has parted, and sent more to bod log;cther yvilh- 
out a licence than any parson of the h'lect. 

Use. I yvish 1 could have prevented one couple 
from doinig it yvith a licence. 

Mil. What, has some uotald?' yvliore of thy ac- 
quaintance tinned rebel to tliy ]iowi‘Wi and listed 
umler the Imnners of 11)1110111 Hut be not iliscdn. 
solute at thy lo.ss. -My lili? to a farthing sin* rctmiis 
to her <lnfy. Whoring is like the mal Iicmiilics ; 
yyhoever is once initiated into 
never to leavi' it. 

U.'ie. I'liis may probably take your rniitb a key i.i- 
tyvo bnver than it.s ])rescut pitch. | dices n Uit<i\ 
Mil. I hope thou dost not dt'dnilb the law. 1 
know no letter ca.ii gui. me any unc.-isiness but n 
letter from an attornev. [Ojtnfs the. lrffrr.\ Ilal 
Stedfast I I know the Iniid, (hough not t!ie name. 

“ Si (, — .yi'b-r \otir bchav i.iur to iin', I nii.'ht unt he.i' b'c i 
?trictly .iblige.l (n \ DU .e.y m'l' »nii! nl' my .ntimi.. Imw- 
eviT, it is the 1 1 't due yo.i \ull c' cr t'li.ni me, i li.iin 
piev.iil.vl w iih ni\sclt' l.> tell \ .) i tlial your en>n.„> m|' li; • 
at l.-i't, ileic: mined e «> to lly to .mv b.ii'.iDio' ri Dui llic i|.i i;.(>r 
oTvoi; aihl, neeDidiujly. 1h s m iiiii ; lia . 'Menii.e !it a 
ma ;i w ill's.. i-.Cite ,unl sinc i,- ;ei,'c i. uis will, in t mi.', |., .>ii'ii i. 
th.at 1<J\C in my In ait whieli \uiii' aeruin , li ae have , llii- e, 
;i damned h ird wind 1 h ivi* i. r;i tii e;i. t d, ami le i..*' i..>' li ii';iy 
ill the name et ( ’i i i ini' v -'i i ,■ 

Use. W leil do you think sii- ? 

Mil. Think ! that 1 am tin* onsi lUiliapjty efnieii, 
and have lost the most c of wi 

/V. f .-llways told y at it would com 

hut you yvent still on in your prollig-iie way. It i- 
very true what ndigioos men tell n.s, we never k-mn 
th(* value of a blessing till w lose it. 

Mil. A V, 'lis very tine indeed ; for till this imur 
I iieyer knew tin* valim of (’taiiiida. j Urnds m/OH.J 
Hum 1 hum ! “ has given me a in an wlmse evi;.|(. :e,,, 
sincere alfeclion,” h} wliicli I -.m to umlcisl.iiid lli d 
eh old fi 1 >w ; two c\ce 

q ua.ilic:it ions lor a hnsliand and a ciu kold as e;ii' 
could wish. 

Use, 1 slial! make a failhfiil n'porl id* tiic philo- 
sophy yyilli yvliicli you receive the news. 

Mil. Oh! could’st thou tell her half my tendei- 
ncss or my pain, thou must invcnl :i hiiejruage U> ex- 
press them. [ami t(dl her them youi-'cii. 

Use. Truly I think you had best set pen to pa[)e!, 
MU. I had rather* trust to yonr rhetoric; die 
paj)cr, I am sure, will carry no more (liaii I pul ui o 

it; hut for 111 — - [ y onr advaiilage. 

Use. If it icrndyes any addition it yvill uot he b* 
Mil. I dare trust tlii'c ; thou lovcst the game loo 
,'ell to spoil it. mistress’s Idler. 

Use. It is very slranj^e that a lover yvill not answer 
Mil. Oh! no one writes wore than a real lover. 
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For love, like honesty, appears p^enerally most beau- j to let one know a little how the world q'oes.” Dshaw! 
tiful in the hypoerite. In painting the mind, as well | I’ll read no more. 1'hese eoiiiitry relations tliink 
as the faee, art generally goes beyond nature. their Irierids in town obliged to furnish them with 

Use. Why, this is all cool reason. 1 expected conliimal matter for the scandal of their lea-tables, 

nothing hut imprecations, threatening, sighing, la- lias the old lady no female aequaintance 1 They 

menting, raving. would take as rnm li plfasure in writing <lefanialiou 

Mil. You are mistaken. I act on the marriage as she in reading it. For my part, PH never trouble 
of a mistress as on the death of a friend : 1 strive mysclt with others* business till I can mind my own, 
to the utmost to prevent it. But if fate will have nor about others’ sins till 1 have left ofFmy own. 
it so Use. Whicli will not lx; till doomsday, Pm con- 

cise. You are a wicked man. You know it hath fident. 


been in your power to prevent it. 

Mil. Yes; but, my dear, 1 am no more resolute 
to give up my liberty to the one, than my life to the 
other; and if nothing hut my marriage or iny death 
can preserve them, agad, 1 believe I shall continue 
in statu quo, he th«* consequence what it will. 

[ Knocking. 

Ilraz. Sir, hero’s a lady : I don’t know wliether 
she comes under any of the titles your honour Avould 
have admitted. 

j}fil. Sirrali, admit all ladies whatsoever. 

Use. I'll begone this moment. 

Mil. Why sol [world. 

Use. Oh ! I w'ould not he seen with you for the 
Mil, Out of tcMulerness for my rej)utation, T sup- 
pose. Ikit that’s safe enough witli you; and as 
for your reputation it is safi^ (‘iiougli with any one. 
Keputation, like the small-jxix, gives you hut one 
pain in your life. Wlieii you liavo luid the one, 
and lost the otlx’r, you may venture w’ith satety 
where you j)lcase. 

SCENE III. — Mir. I. A Morn, Mrs. Useful, 

Mrs. PLOTNMii.i.. 

Mil. Hal 

Plot. You seem surprised, sir : 1 suppose this is 
a visit you little expeet(Ml, though I see it’s no un- 
usual thing for you to receive \isifs from a lady. 

AV. No, madam : my cousin .Millamour is very 
happy witli tlie ladies. 

Mil. [to Plot well. I 1 b«liev(', (•ou>in, ibis is a re- 
lation of ours you (lon’t know : give me leave to 
introdiHMj )ou to one another. Cousin Useful, this 
is my cousin Plotwi ll; cousin Plotwcll, tliis is my 
< oiisiii Useful. [’i'Jtc. IikHi-h sdh’lc,^ But come, re- 
lations should never meet with (try lips. Here, 
Brazen, hiing a bottle of nsquchuugh. 

Hath Worn. Not a diop for me. 

Mil. CoJiH', come, it will do \o\i no harin. NVell, 
cousin, .and how did v»n leavi' all oili relnlions in 
the north { Have }Ou l)roughl me no letters*? 

Pht, Only one, e(»usin. 

I/.sc. [.lAaV/c.] Cousin 1 this is n si';t(‘r of mini', 1 
helii'Vi? ; we are !)OtiTi of the same tradt', uq\ lite on't. 

MU. (to Bra/hn, irJof enters n'Uk a hotfle.) Sirrah, 
lill to tli(^ ladies -do um hear ? 

1 1 In takes a hilt r from I’l.o i w ft i , npois if, 

- After so manvAows and Fn'tc.'taliott> I >l(>)id(l bo 
Mirpri-iMt at tin* fatscliond nf any nii' tmt "O }:rcat a viltain as 
vonrm-lf: l.nl I t'ci-n long Min-c »i*rtaiu lli.U you 

ha\o not out* virtue in your whole iniinl. that )im .art* a 
•‘otiq-ouiiil of all that is liad. and llial >ou are t!ie gre.itest 
t\ rant and tlie fal>e-t runl most pei jnred wretch (q»on earth, 
I can '*\pect no other. If Non (le>ei^e not this, and ten tiniea 
se, nrake haste to acquit j ourself to tin; inbufil LvetNA.” 
lUot. Well, sir, wliat dot's my aunt say ! 

Mil. She is very impiisitive ahotit my health, 
complains of my not writing. There’s no secret in’t : 
PH read it for your diversion. [Heads. 

Plot, For heaven s sake, sir, do not discover tlie 
secrets of our family. 

Mil. “ My dear nephew , I suppose it impossible 
for 80 tine a gentleman, meidst the hurry of tie* hcaii 
mondc, to think of an old aunt in Northumberland ; 
yet sure you might sometimes liiid an opportunity 


Mil. Nitver, wliile 1 hav(t the same mind to tempt 
me to sin, and lint same eoiistitutifui to sujiport me 
in it. For sins, like places at court, avc seldom re- 
sign till we can keej) tlii'in no huiger. 

Use. And, like plae(.*s at court, yon often keep 
them when you can’t ollieiate in them. 

Plot. But I hope yon will aiisw'(*r my aunt’s letter. 
MU. Not 1, faith. Your aunt’s let1(*r shall answer 
itsedf. Send it back to tlu* old lady again, and write 
my duty to Jier on the back of it. * 

Use. You have done your duly to lier already, or 
I am mistaken. 

SCENE IV. — Millamolr, Mrs. Usfill, 

Mrs. Plotwj:i,i., Bu.vzen. 

Braz. Bir, sir* • 

MU. Well, sir; what, anotlier eou‘<in ? Do you 
hear, sirrah, 1 am at Iiome to no more female rela- 
tions this morning. ^ 

Braz. Sir, Mr. Hearifort is below. 

MU. Desire him to Avalk up, [letter t 

Plot. Hut are )oii resolved not to answer the 
MU. PositiAely. And, harkye, — t('ll the enraged 
fair one slic hath made a double compiest ; her 
beauty got the belter of my reason, and now' her 
anger hath got the Ix'tter of my love. Give my 
humble service to lur, and, wlieii she comes to her- 
self again, tell lier I am come to myself. 

i 'lut. Von will repent of your haughtiness, 1 war- 
rant yon. [JiavY. 

MU, So, there’s your despatch; and now fur my 
other cousin. 

SCENE V. — Mii.t.AMoi.R, Mr?!. Useivi.. 

MU, And for you, nr.ubim, gi\e my klndi'st re- 
spects to Mrs, Stedl'asl. Tell hi'i* 1 will endeavour 
to ellace the lov( ly idea which Clarinda bail formed 
in luy mind since she is now anolluu’s. I will pray 
for her haiijiiness, hut must love her no more. 

I .sr. And is this all ! 

MU. You may carry her tins again. Tell her, I 
kvill haAC nothing to put mt' in mind of In r ; — and 
this kiss, Avhich I sciul her by you, shall be the last 
token she >hall lia\e to awaken the rt'iiu'inbi ance 
of me. 

Use. Mh‘11, you’re a harhaiuus man. But siip- 
. pose, nuAV, 1 eoidd luocuic a meeting betwe('n you;, 

I siqqiose I (*unld bring her to yon this \ery day, at 
i your OAVU lunise- — 

I ' Mil. Suiqiosol O, tlnui dear eri'alurc ! suppose 
I gaAe tlue worlds to reward thee*. 

Use. Well, 1 A\ill seqipose you a man of honour, 
ami much may be ibuie. Don’t be out ot the Avay. 

I Pzit 

MU. Thus men laf biisiiu'ss de-^pat; h attendants. 
And in femah' alfairs 1 bi'lieve R\v have more busi- 
ness than myself, ’fhe (iraiid Signior is but a petty 
luince in Ioao, conijiared to me. But though I have 
di'^giiised my uneasiness before this Avoman, Clarind.a 
lies det'per in my heart than I eould Avish. There 
is something in that dear name gives me a sensa- ^ 
^ lion quite ditlereiil from that of any other Avomau 
j The thutight of ^t'eing her aij^otlier’s stings me to 
I the A cry Ami. 
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SCENE YI. — ^liLiAMOun, nTi\iiTroiiT. 

Heart, What I U your levee despatehedl I met 
antiquated ^vhorea going out of your door as thick 
as antiquated courtiers from the levee of a states- 
man, and with as disconsolate faces. I fancy thou 
hast done nothing for them. 

Mil. Thus it will ever be, Jack, where there arc 
a multitude of attendants. Tlie lover no more tlian 
the statesman can do every one’s hiisiness. 

Heart. Thou dost as many people’s business as 
any man in town, I dare swear. [love — 

Mil. I believe no one tastes more the sweets of 
Heart. Nor any more its hitters than 1. Oh! 
Millamour, I am the most uiiliap])}' of mankind — 
I have lost the mistress of my soul. [soul. 

Mil. Ay, — and I have lost two mistresses of my 
Heart. The woman I tlote on to distraction is to 
be married this day to another. 

MU. A reprieve, a reprieve, in comparison of my 
fate ! Thjj woman I dote on was married this morn- 
ing to another. [tenderly. 

Heart. Thou knowest not what it is to ]o\e 
MU. No, faith ; not very teinhuly — not without a 
great deal of discretion. Hero lies the ditrerence 
between us : you, Heartfort, Ivave discretion in 
everything but love — I have discretion in nothing 
else. Mine is a true English heart— it is an equal 
stranger to the heat of the equator and the frost of 
the polo. Love still nourishes it with a temperate 
heat as the suit <loth our climate, ami beatities rise 
after beauties in the one just as fruits do in the 
other. [ous a moment I 

Heart. Is it impossible to engage tlu'e to he seri- 
Mil. Faith, I heli(’.ve it would on this subject, if 
I did not know* thy temper. 

Heart. The loss of a mistress may indeed seem 
trifling to thee, who hast lost a tlionsatnl. 

Mil. 'I'he devil take ino if I have. I have found 
It always much easier to get mistress<*s than to losi* 
them. Women w’oiild he charming tilings. Heart- 
fort, if, like clothes, w'e could lay them h} when we 
are weary of them; since, lik«' ehdhes, we an* ofbui 
weary of them before they are worn out. Hut this 
curse attends a multijilieity of amours, that a man is 
Boraetimes ftirced to support his whole wardrobe ou 
his back at once. 

Heart. My passio^i, sir, will not hear railhu-y. 

Mil. 1 am sorry for it. liaillery is a sort of l<*«t 
to our passions ; when lln“y will not bear tliat, (hey 
are dangerous indeed. Tih-refon* I’ll indulge >onr 
infirmity, and for ^oor s:ik(; w’ill he gr; sul)- 

ject whieli I could never he serious on 
So lay open your w*oiJiid, and I’ll give i llie best 
advice I can. 

Heart. I am enougli aerpiainled with your tem- 
per, Millamour, to know my obligations to }o\i for 
cthis compliance. And after all, jierhaps, my case 
requires rather your pity than advice ; for the last 
word I had from my mistress was, that she hated 
rae of all men living. 

Mil. Hum! — Faith, I think your case requires 
neither pity nor advice. 

Heart. But this is not the most terrible, or time 
might alter her inclination. 

Mil. Hardly, if it be so violent. 

Heart. I take its violence to he a reason for its 
change ; but 1 have a belt it from exjxu'ieiice, for 
she formerly has told me that she loved me of all 
men living. 

Mil. And what has caused this great revolution in 
fc her temper 1 

Heart. Oh! I dt*fy all philosophy to aecoiint for 
one of her actions. « You might easier soW'e all the 
phenomena of nature than of her mind.* All the 


insight you can get into her future thoughts liy her 
present is, that what she says to-day she will infal- 
libly contradict to-morrow. 

Mil. So, if she promised your rival yesterday, you 
may depend ui)oii her disc.tirding him to-day. 

Heart. But then she has a father, whose resolu- 
tion is immovable as the predestinarian’s fate, who 
has given me as positive a denial as his daughter, 
and is this day determined to bestow her on another, 
whom lie has preferred to me. [richer. 

MU. For the old reason, I suppose — because lie is 

Heart. No, upon my word; for a very new rea- 
son — because Ik* is a greater rake. For you must 
know that this miglily unalterable will, which is as 
fixed us tlie Fersiau laws, is determined with as 
little reason as rrsolutions of some countries which 
are less stable. In short, sir, hi? hath laid it, down 
ns a maxim, that all men are w ild at one period of 
life or another; so he resolved never to many liis 
daughter hut lo one w'ho hath already passed that 
period. At last iJio young lady’s good stars and 
Ills great Avisdom iiave led him to the choice of Mr. 

MU. AVIiat, onr Mntalilc ? [.Mutable. 

Heart. Tlie very same ; though. I have reason to 
believe she bath ns great an aversion for liim as for 

. Tiiere is some other, MillaiAonr, hath sup- 
planted mo in her heart, wlioin I have not ,j«'t heeii 
able to discover ; for to this match she is compelled 
by her father. 

MU. So you are a stranger to tin* man slie loies; 
you have only discovered her luishand. 

Heart. Ten thousand horrors an* in that name! 

MU. Hum! faith, to him 1 lliiiik (lien.* may; 
but if (he possession of jour mistress’s person he 
all you desire, I can’t sei* how \ou are a whit the 
fan her from that by this mateli ; ami as to the lii>,t 
favour, 1 should not hi* much concerned about tliat. 
If a man would keep a eoai h for my use, J tldnk it 
is but a small indulgence to b t him take, the tirsl 
airing in if. 

Hetrt. Oh! do not trille. An hour, a miiinte, 
a moment’s deltiy may he my min. ('ouhl I hut 
see her before tin* jmiiriage, this couipnlsion of In*!* 
father’s might throw Iier into uia arms, lint In* is 
resolved she sli.all lx* inarrit-d on the same day with 
hinisi'lf, and hi.* lialh this morning ttikeu a sei.-ixivl 
wife. Oh'. Millainoiii', tlion Ini'l a livel\ imagi- 
nation. Sft it at work I’or tliy finiid; for, by 
hea\i 11 , I never can have any happiness lint in Mis'^ 
Stedfast’s arni'i. 

MU. Miss Stedfast !- -and her fallier married (his 
morning! O! iiiy frieml, it I don't invent for thee, 
may 1 never he n;»[»j>y in Mrs. S'.cdfasrs arms. 

Heart. What do ym n.ean ? 

MU. It is as fixed :is yonr fat )n*r-in-law’s most 
conru'iued will tliat lie is to he tin* euekold of yur 
hnnihli? ser\ant. 'l ake eouraj’e ; the d I’s in’i. 
if he rolls us of hotli our mistresses in one dav. 
Mini? he has got ahead}, — -and much good iiia\ die 
do him. 

Heart. Is it possible I 

MU. .\y, faith. Tliis father-in-law of yours tiiat 
W’as to he, and that shall he loo, hath ontsirij'jxMl me 
ill the race, and is gotten to the go.vl before me. 

Heart, Von an* a li:i[»[>y man, .Millamour, who 
can he so easy in the loss ot your inislress. 

Mil. Ay, and of a mistress thou liast heard me 
toast so often, ami talk so tenderly, so fondly ol 
ill the loss of (darinda. 

Heart. The d — I ! Avri.s Miss Lovely your ( larimla 

Mil. Ay, sir, .Misti Lovely -‘Mrs. Sledfast now* — 
was my Llnrinda, and is my Clarinda; ami Misa 
.Stedfast shall he yours. 

Heart, Keep hut your Avord (here, Millamour. 
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ytiU Look ye, Ilcartfort ; if she hath a mind to 
gee you, I'll send for an engine that shall eouvey you 
thither in spite of all the fathers in Europe. 

Heart. Hut the time — 

Mil. If you will step in with me while 1 dress, 
Brazen shall feteh tlie person iiiiniedialely. Come, 
be not d(*jected ; we shall be to(j hard for all, I war- 
rant you. 

Heart. Vet how do 1 know but every moment 
may he the cursed period of my ruin'? Perhaps this 
instant gives lier to another. 

MU. It cannot give her inclinations; and, us I 
have heard tlu'e say thy mistress hath wit and 
beauty, de])end uptm it these (pialities will never be 
confined in the arms of a man she doth not like. 
Pursue her, ami she must fall. Decency may guard 
her a honeymoon or two, but she will be yours at 
last. Never think a celebrated beauty, when she is 
inarri(Ml, is de<-eased for eve No, rather imagine 
her setting in her husband’s bed, as poets make the 
sun do in that of 'J'helis — 

tVhich from our sight retires a while, and tlien 
Kiscs and shines o’er all the world again. 

ACT II. — SCEN jl I. — Li;c:ina’.!» lodyitig. — Llcina, 
Allis. Plotw 1 . 1 .I., 

t 

Ia(('. Distraction I Send nuj biick my letter! Is 
not falschoo«l enoiigh — must he add insult to it ? 
Oh! may eternal fini(?s haunt him! may all the 
horrors of des[iair iifteiid his guilt! may he be so 
wretcln.'d that liell itself may sicken with revenge! 

Plot. And may you b(? so happy as to have 
nothing to <lo with hnal or rather, so wise not to 
desire i t ! 

Luc, Sur(‘ it is impossible. He could not be so 
great a villain. Yon m-ver carried him my letter. 
He tliat has sworn so many vows of conslane\ — 

Plot, Ha! ha! ha! >ows of eoii^taney ! — that 
any wcjiiiau after t*igliteen should think of these! 
Vows in lovt.* have jnst the s.uiic meaning as com- 
pliments in con\ ersalinii ; and it is as ridiculous to 
helieve lln; man who swe.iis eternal constancy, as 
to hclicAC him who assures y he is your most 
v)l.)edl''ut humble seiuaut. 

Oh! Plot well, hail 1 hut known tine 
sooner! — had I hut known a friend like vui, ulo 
eoidil have armed my unexpeiu-m-ed soul against 
the ^\I(•k^'d arts of lliis deeeiti'ui man 

Plot. Then vm would hase f<dbo\ ed. my rnhiee, \ 
just :is you have done sliu e we were accju.ainted. j 
( oiil'I any one have armed sou ag.ainst the jno- j 
testing d\iug lover, who was hie.illiing out daily ! 
raptmi s at your fei.-t, when it not in \our power ! 
to prevail against him, e\en when he lias discoveivil . 
his faheliood ? • 

f ar. Ih licve me, I eonld never assure m_\self of ! 
it till now; the whole long year that I expected his 
return to Paris, tlnnigh it made me fear Ids false- 
hood, still left me room to liojie his truth. 

lUot. Wi' are apt to hope what we desire. Hut 
could any woman have reason to expect the return 
of a lover after a monlli had passed beyond his pro- 
mise '? Had lie intended to have married jou he 
would liave done it before his departure. Marriage, 
like Self-murder, requires an immediate resolution ; 
he that take delibi 

plisli either. 

Luc, Oil! Plotwadl, tliou ait well skilled in the 
of the sex : 1 ^ ider thou eouldst he deceived. 
Plot. Ye.s, madam, I lutve ii.dd for my knowledge. 
Alan is that forhid.ieii fVuit w hieh we iiinst buy the 
liiiowlodgo of with guilt. He must bo tasted to he 
known ; and certain poison is in llio taste. Were 


man to apjicar what he really is, we should fly from 
him as from a tempi'stuous sea ; or w’ere he to be 
what he appears, we should be happy in him as in a 
serene one. 'i'liey lead us into ruin with the face 
of angels, and wlieii the door is shut on us exert the 
devil. [seu.se who worked your ruin. 

Jaic, He must have h(.*eu a man of unconiraou 

Plot. Rather the circumstances of my ruin were 
uncommon. 

Jaw. 1 am surprised Hiat in all our acquaintance, 
though you have often mentioned your misfortunes, 
you have carefully avoided entering into the cause 
of Iheiii. 

Plot. Thoiigli the relation he uneasy to me, still, 
to satisfy your curiosity, and to jiriwent any solicita- 
tions for the future, 1 w ill ( " as few words 

as 1 can. Jn iny way to Paris, twenty yeai-s ago, I 
fell acquainted with a joutig gentleman w'ho ap- 
peared to he an ollicer in the army. He continued 
oor fellow-traveller on tlie road, and, j^fler our 
arrival at Ihiris, took lodgings in the same liouse 
with us. 1 was then young and unskilled, and too 
ready to listen (o tlie flattery of a lu\(?r. In short, 
ho employed all his art to convince me of his ])assion, 
to make an impression on that heart which was too 
weakly armed to resist him. Ho succeeded, — and * 
was iiiidoue. * * 

Jaiv. j can’t find anything iincomiiiori in theso 
circumstances ; for I w’as undone just the same way 
m) self. 

J*fot. After a montli spent in our too fatal and too 
guilty jo>s, ill* suddenly eloped from Paris, and from 
that time I never saw' him more. 

Jaw. But could atiything be so strange as your 
staying twenty years in Paris without seeking after 
him { 

JUof. I heard the same year he was slain at the 
battle of Belgrade. But I think it much more strange 
in you, after staying a year at Paris, to come a hunt- 
ing after your lover. For a woman to pursue is for 
the hare to follow’ the hounds —a elifise oppo‘*ite to 
the order of nature, and can never be successful. A 
woman is us sure of not ovi'rlakiiig the lover wlio 
Hies from her as of being overtaken by a lover who 
flies after her. 

Jjur. Well, I'm resolved to sec him. If I reap 
no otiier advantage from it 1 sh ill have at h ast tlie 
pleasure of tUimdering my injuries in his ear. 

JUnt. The usual revenge of an injured mistress. 
If nature had not granted us the heiietit of venting 
our passions at our tongues and our eyes, the injury 
and falsehood of mankind would dcNiroy above half 
our sex. 

S('ENE I r. — — M it.i.vmoi r, HnAHTroRT, 
illlAZlN. 

MU. Yonv ealling on me was lucky enough; you 
couhl have hciMi directed lo none prnperer for your 
pnrjiose than this woman ; for though her body will 
; scarce go through the door, yet she has dexterity 
' enough ♦o go through the key-hole. But let me tell 
' you that dexterity must he jiiit in motion by gold, 
or it will remain in rest. 

Heart. She shall not want that. AVlu'U my Char- 
! lotte’s at stake fortune or life are trifles to the ad- 
' venturer. 

.MU. Well, for .a sober grave man of sense, thou 
art something violent in thy passion. I always 
thonglit love as foreign to a speculati\e man as reli- 
gion li> an atheist. 

Heart, Perhajis it may ; for T helieve the atheist 
I is as often insitiei're in his eoiilempt of religion as 
i the other iif liis contempt of wom^j. There are in- 
1 stances of iften who have professed thomscl^s do- 
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spisers of both that have at lengtli been found kneel- 
ing at their shrines. 

MiL Those are two things I never intend to 
trouble my head about tlie theory of. I shall con- 
tent myself with the practice. 

Heart. With the practice of one, I dare swear. 

MiL In my youth 1 believe I shall ; and for being 
old, I desire it not. 1 would have the fires of life 
and love go out together. What is life worth with- 
out pleasure And what pleasure is there out of 
the arms of a mistress ? All other joys are dreams 
to that. Give me the fine, ^oiing, blooming girl, 
cheeks blushing, eyes sparkling. Give me her, 
Heartfort — 

lleurL Take her with all my heart. Gome, Mr. 
Brazen, you are to conduct me another way. 

Mil. You are too soon for Mrs. Useful’s appoint- 
ment. [avoid. 

Heart. No matter; here is one coming I would 

MiL Ka! your rival ! Nay, you liave no reason 
to be angry uith him : you tell me he is as averse 
to the match as yourself: you cannot expect he 
should he disinti'rested out of complaisance. 

Heart. It is for that reason 1 wordd avoid him. 

I am not master enough of my passions; besides, I 
hate hing and itn()ei;fincnce ; I c^jn’t bear to lie.ar a 
fellow run on witli his intima<'y with this duke and 
that lord, whom he has never spoke to, and per- 
haps never seen. 

Mil. A more innocent vanity at least than the 
boasting of favours from woiiu-n, though with truth, 
as I have known some men of smisc do, wliich is a 
vanity iinlulged at tlie exjxMise of another’s repu- 
tation. 

Heart. Faith, and T take tlie other to be ecpially 
as destructive of reputalion ; for I can’t see wbv it 
shouhl more rcHcct on a woman to he great with a 
iTMin of sense than on a man of sense to be gre:it 
with a fool. 

Mil, Fsliaw ! thou art as serious in thy criticisms 
on life as a didl critic on llic drama. 1 prefer laugh- 
ing sometimes at a farc«* and a fool to being enter- 
tained with the most regular ]k iformanccs, or tlie 
conversation of men of tin* best sense. 

Heart. In my o]>inion laugliing at fools is en- 
gaging them at their own weapons ; for a fool 
always lauglis at those wlio laugh at liim, nay, ami 
ofteiier gels tin* laugh of Iiis sirlc, because there are 
in the world ahundance of fonis tt) oiu* who is other- 
wise. In short, it is as dangt'rous to ridicule folly 
anywhere openly as to Sjieak against Maluuiieti»m 
in Turkey or pop«*ry in Hume. But he is here — 
good-moiTow'. 

SCENE III. — Mii.lamoi:ii, llKARTrOKT, Mutaui.e, 

JJUAZl.N. 

Mut. Nay, foregad, Heartfort, you sliall not run 
away from me. Fox take your mistress, 1 uould 
not iose a friend for all the sluts in town. Fshaw' ! 
they are plenty enough. If thou can’st jiersuade 
my father otf the match I did not care if the devil 
had lier. [profane word of her. 

Heart. Harkee, sir, on your life do not utter a 
Mut. Well, then, I wish you had her, or the 
devil had her; it’s eipial to me. 'I'is so dillieult 
to please you. I must like her and I must not 
like her. 

Mil. Ay, Mutable, to content a passionate lover 
18 aa dillieult as to sail between Seylla ami Cha- 
ryhdis; you must fall into one CAtrerne or otlier. 

Heart. Though 1 would have Charlotte only 
mine, )ct I could not bear to hear hey slighted by 
another. • ^ 

A/#. Well, Mutable, doth this early sally of yours 


proceed from having been in bed early, or from not 
being in bod at all 1 [everlasting sitter. 

MuL Not at all, agad. That lord Bouncer is an 
Mil. Who had you with you 1 
Mut. ’J’here was myself, three lords, two baronets, 
four whores, and a justice of peace. His worship, 
indeed, did not sit late ; he >vu8 obliged to go home 
at three to take a nap, to be sober at the sessions-^ 
MiL And punish wickedness and dehauehery. 
Mut. Millamour, was you ever in eornpaiiy With 
my lord Grig t He is tlie merriest dog; we had 
such diversion between him and the duke of Flcad- 
street. Ha, ha, ha! says the duke to me— Jack 
Mutable, says he — ha, ha, ha ! what do you think 
of my lord Grigl Why, my lord duke, says 1 ; what 
of my lord Grig”? AVhy, says my lord duke again, 
he is damnably in love w ith my lady I^idille. You 
know my lady Fiddle, Millamour — slie is a prude, 
you know; and that puts me in mind of what sir 
John Gubble told me t’other day at IVhite’s. 

Heart. Desith and damnation! Tins is insupport- 
able. (!ome, Mr. llriiztMi. 

SCENE IV. — Millamour, Mltarlf. 

Mut. While’s. Now I mention Wliitifs, I must 
send ail c'xeuse to my lord Good^and. He invited 
me two days ago to dine with him to-day. 

MU. Two dujs ago! Avhy he went intiythe couu- 
try a week since. 

Mut. Nay, then sir Charles "Wiseall was mistaken, 
for he delivered me tlie message ycstin-day, which is 
a little strange rnethinks. 

MiL Ay, laith, it is very strangi! ; for he has been 
in Scotland this fortnight. 

Mut, How'! 

MiL It is even so, I assure you. 

Mut. Then, as sure as 1 am alive 1 dreamt all 
tills. O ! hut may I wish you joy yet 1 They tell 
me you are going to be married. 

MIL Who told you so 1 

Mut. Hum! tliat I can’t rememher. It was 
I'ither tlie duchess of llolhourn, or lady Chatter, or 
lady Scramble, or — [happen. 

MU. No, you ilreanit it; a sure sign it will nol 

Mat. JleNdayl Wlu*r('’s llearlhut goiu‘1 

MU. He ean’t bear a sneci's^ful viMil. 

Mut, Fool* devil I I pity bim h' aitily. And I 
pitj mvself; for 1 protest I .'iiii as s-nry at winning 
her as he ran he at losing her. [gentleman oil’! 

MU. But is th(*re no way of persmuling the old 

Mut. Odd! here he eonn s. Ih ilhee, do try ; let 
me call you my lyrd, and it will giNc yon inori? w'idglit. 
with him ; for he takes a lord to be as infallible us 
the po[)e. 

Mil. Ay, is he so fond of ipiality 1 

Mut. Oh! most passionately. You must know 
he hesitates evefl at this mateli on that aceonnt ; nu_v, 

1 believe, notwithstanding her fortune, he Avoiihl 
pn'fer a woman of ipialit) for his daughter-in-law r 
tlioiigli she was not worth a groat. 

MU. Hal ’Sdeath! I Inue a thought— but miun ! 
— he’s here. 

SCENE V. — MiTAHi.r., Mltahi.k, Mh- 

I.AMOl )!. 

Mat. Ha! Jacky, ha\e 1 found you out at la'^t 1 
It is so long since I was in town, J had alnuet lost 
myself. But, harkee,— who’s that line gcntleniaii . ■ 
Hey! 

Y. Mut. O! one of the lords 1 told }ou I con- 
verse with---an intimate .acipiaintance ot mine, 
introiluce yon to him, sir. My lord, this is m) 
father, my lord 

Mut. At your lordship’s service, my lord. 

Mil. Sir, I am exceedingly glad to see you in town* 
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Mvt. 1 am cxceedinjily oLlijjjod to y nir lordship. — 
My lord, I am vastly iniworlliy so {ri^at nti honour. 

Y, Mut, You will excuse* iny father, my lord: as 
he has lived in the country most of his time, he does 
not make quite so line a how as we do. 

Mut. Mj son s'riys Inn*, iny lord. I have lived 
most of my time in the country, the j^reater my mis- 
fortune and my father’s crime*, my lord. But I 
thank my stars, my son cannot charge me with stint- 
ing Ills cilm-ation. vMasI my lord, it must lie done 
betimes. A man can never he smit info the world 
too soon. AVliat can tli(‘y learn at schools or uni- 
v(*rsities'? — No, no, 1 sent my boy to town at six- 
teen, and allowed him wherewithal to keep the best 
company. And, I thank my stars, 1 have lived to 
see liim one of the finest genlleiuen of his age. 

1'. M)(t. Ah! dear sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant. 

MU, It 'ving, sir, to such wise parents as you 

that the presmit age ahoumls with such line g»*nt!e- 
men as it does. Our dull forefathers were? either 
rough soldiers, pedantic scholars, or <downish farm- 
ers. And it was as dillienlt to find a fiiic gentleman 
among ns then as it is a true Briton among ns now. 

Mut. I am v^-ry proud, my lord, to find my son in 
such comjiany as your lordship’s. 

MU. 1l)ear sir, the honour is on my siile, I assure 

Mut. ’Shnd ! Your men of quality are the civih'st 
sort of peojile njion earth. Fopinion. 

MU. Vml I helieve my sister is of liu* saim* 

Y. Mut. His sister! [.l.svV/e. 

Mut. 1 am extremely houml to your good lordshij). 

MU. 1 see yon aia* sliy of speaking’; but I «]o not 
at all think it heneatli the honour of my house to 
marry into a woithy family with a competent estatf, 
tliougli tliere he u<> title. 

Mat. .M y lord I 

MU. And since my sister lias comlcscriided to 
receivi' the addri.‘ss('s of jour son, 1 shall in)t oppose 
the matcli. 

Mut. I am surjM’i''ed, m\ lord ^ 

MU, Nay, sir, vou cannot he surprised; for cer- 
tainly Mr. Mnlahle has more honour than to have i 
proceeded so far w ilhout aeipiaiiitiiiLT yon. 

Mut. (), >es, 111 ) lord, he has acquainted me - 
Yes, my lord, 1 have been acquainted inileed — But 
the hononr a as >o great tlrat I could ‘.carce helieve it. 

Mut, [ 'I'iii-. i- nor lln- first woman I 

ha-, e heeii in loVe vvitli vvilhont >eein;:’. 

Mut. (), lit* upon )oii, d.ickv ! wilv did you not 
tell me of this ril go break olf tiie other mateh 
this moment. My hud, I eaniiol express tlie very 
grateful sentiments I have of tins great Inuiour, mj 
lord 

MU. I shall he glad t(» see jon at my house : in 
the nu’in tin;c, Mr. Mutable iiiav have as tut* fic- 
ccs<< to my sister -.is he jih-tses. 

1 . Mut. Dear my loril, 1 am vour nmst obedient 
humble serv aiit. 

I ami mine, my lord, an* eternally tihliged 
to \our got.duess; and 1 lioja* mv son is as sul- 
tieieutly sensihh* as mvsidf. 1 will Just go do a little 
husiuess, !md then, Jaeky, I'll conn* to this jilaee, 
ami you shall cany me to wait on his hardsliip. Be 
sure to he here, or I shall not he able tt) fintl \on. 
Jn tin* nu'au time I am your lordship's very oln*- 
di(*nt, devoted, hiimhle servant, to command. 

SCriNK YI.— ^Millamot 11, ^MuTAuiit. 

MU. Well, have 1 not managed the old gentle- 
man finely 1 [sliall we earrv it on ! 

Y. Mut. Y('s; hot, as my lord 'rvvitter sa)s, how 

MU, Tliut 1 am thinking. Suppose 1 get some- 
body to personate my sister — I see your father is of 


a goo<l easy, credulous disposition, and not altoge- 
ther so inflexible as your father-in-law. 

Y. Mut. No, hang him! he never kept a resolu- 
tion two minutes in liis life. He is the very picture 
of my lord Shattcrbraiii ; and you know my lord 
Sliatterbrain is very famous for bi’eaking his word. 

I have made forty engagements with him, and lie 
never kept one ; — then, tlio next time we met, — Jack 
Mutable, says he, I know you’ll pardon me — 1 have 
such a memory! — hut there’s sir George Goose has 
just .sueh another too — but George is a comical dog, 
tbat’.s the truth on 't — Tliere was he, and I, and 
th(! duke — 

MU. Jlarkce, I have thought how the thing shall 
be eonducted. Heartforl's house shall pass for mine ; 
thither do you liring your father; you shall find a 
lady ready to receive you. But you must remember 
to behave to her as if you were old ai’quaiiitanee. 

1 will instruct her how to answer you. So, go now, 
and expect your fatlier, and remember* to give me 
the title of lord Truelove. 

Y. Mut. Agad, I dined with sir John Truidovc 
about four days ago ; and liow' many bottles do you 
think we sat t 

Mil. Twenty' do’/.cii, if \ou will. 

1'. Mill. So^ faith, not t^at — not tliat quite. I 
brought otr four to my owJi share though ; and so 
drunk w a'i my lonl Pn/./.le — ha, ha, ha ! and so mad — 

I MU. But if llioii art not ipiite drunk or mad tliy- 
[ self, prithee do mind thy business ; for if you stay 
one momeiif. longer I’ll fling up tlie affair. 

r. Mut. 1 go, I go. My lord Truelove, your ser- 
vant. ’ l''or(‘ga<l, sir John is one of tlie merriest dogs 
in Christendom. 

SCl’hNC VII.--^Iii.LAMOuu solus. 

' Go thy way, GuilUm distilayed — th<>u catalogue 
of the nobility — ’Sdeath, I fancy ’tis the vanity of 
such fools as this tltat tnakes men jiroiid of a title, 
without any other merit. Now, if 1 can hut matcli 
this spark with my Nortlinmhi'rland cousin, I shall 
haii<l5.ttmely be ipiit of a troiihlpsome relation — and, 
1‘iith, I think tin* arms of a rich fool are a sort of 
hospital, proper to every woman who has worn out 
her reputatiem in t!w service. 

SCCNE \ III. — Sthioas-i’^ house. CiiAiii.oTTE, 
spouhlu'i to .M Rs. C .sni l i., irhuijucs out and retur.is 
with. H i:\in i r.i r. 

j Well, well ; tell tho wretch I will see liim, to give 
I liim another final answer, since he will have it. Poor 
j erealure! how little he siisjujct-’ who is his rival I — 
Oh I Millamour, thou hast given this In art i»t niin(3 
more sighs in om' week tiiaii it ever felt lietore — 
nay, than it hath ever made any other feel. How 
shall 1 let liim know my passion, or how avoid this 
mateh intemh'd for me by my fat her t Well, sir, 
how often must 1 tell voii 1 won t have you, 1 can’# 

I ? 

iivurt. .Madam, as von have often told me the 
contrary, I think vou slionld give some reason why 
yon will not have uu*. 

Chur. I tell von a leasou — 1 hate yon. 

Ih'urt. 1 might exju'ct a hi tter reason for that 
hate than the viohmee ot my love. 

Chnr. 0! the best reason in thV world. I hate 
everything that is ridieulous, and there is nothing so 
ridienlou.s^as a real lover. [highest affection. 

Hi'iu't. iMefliinks, gratitude might inoduce the 
('hnr. Your Inimhle servant, swei't sir. Grati- 
tude! that implies an obligation; hut hovv am I 
obliged to yon for loving me ? 1 did not ask you lOi 
love^ne -did 1 \ I can't help your loving me ; and 
if one *vas to have every oii« that loves one, one 
must have the whole town. 
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Heart, Can my torments make you merry, madam 1 

Char. O ! no, certainly ; for you must know I am 
extravagantly good-natuied : nor can you yourself 
say that I have not begged you to get olF the rack : 
but you would have me take you olf in my arms, like 
an odious ridiculous creature as jou are. 

Heart. Give me my reason ugiiiu*, untie me from 
the magic knot you have bound me in ; for, whilst 
you hold me fast within your chains, *tis barbarous 
to bid me take my freedom. 

Char. Chains! — Sure being in love is something 
like being in the galleys ; and a lover, like other 
slaves, is the subject of no other passion but pity : 
Nay, they are even more contemptible — they are 
mere insects. One gives being to tliousands wuth a 
smile, and taki's it away again with a frown. A 
celebrated physician might as well grieve at the 
death of every patient as a eolebralcd toast at the 
death of every lover: and then it would be impos- 
sible for eith(ir of them (^ver to have dry eyes. 

Heart. Come, come, madam ; the world are not at 
all so deaf to reason as I arn. TIkm c an^ those who 
can sec your faults, though 1 can’t — can weigh atlect- 
ation against beauty, and ill -nature against wit. 

Char, They are inseparable. No one has beauty 
without afteetation, nor, wit without jlUnature. But 
lovers, you know, only see perfections. All things 
look white to love, as they do yellow to the jaundice. 

Heart. This cool in.sensihility is worse tlian rage. 

Char. It would be cruel indeed to a<ld to the tire. 

I would extinguish your jjassion, sir, since this is the 
last time it can blaze in public without prejudice, to 
my reputation. 

Heart. Sure, you can’t resolve to marry a fooH 

Char, I can resolve to b(* dutiful to a parent, and 
run any risk rather than that of my fortune. In 
short, Mr. Heartfort, could >ou have prevailed with 
my father, you might have prevailed with me. I 
liked you W'cil enough to Iiave obeyed my father, 
but not to disobey him. 

Heart. Was tliat the aflbction you had fur a man 
who would have sacriticed himself and the whole 
world to you 1 

SCENE IX. — Claium)a, Citaulottf., TIfaftfout. 

Cla. I'ie ! (diarlotte, how’^ can you use liim so 
barbarously? Boor Heartfort! 1 protest 1 pity 
you sincerely. 

Char. Indeed, Clarinda, — for I shall never call 
you mother— I am conic to an age whcicin I shall 
not follow your advice in disposing of ni>si-|f; nor 
am I more forward to ask your ojiinion than you 
was to ask mine whmi you inan ieil iny father. 

, Cki. My dear (diarlotte, you shall never have 
more cause to reprut my rnarriagethan I believe yon 
would have to repent y(*ur own with this gentleman. 

♦ Heart. My life, madam, is a poor saeriliee to such 
goodiu^s. 

Char, Dear eri'aturo ! if tlu* old gentleman your 
husband was here, you would make him jealous on 
his wedding-day. — Besides, it is barbarous in you to 
blame mo, for he bath taken a re-^oluti«»n to give me 
to Mr. Mutable ; and you know, or you will know 
before you have h(*en married to him long, that 
when once he ha\h resolved on anything it is im- 
possible to alter him. 

SCENE X. — Stkdkast, Hi;Ain roHT, Clahinda, 

C 11 AH LOT IF. 

Ster/. Heyday! What's here to do"? I thought I 
•had forbiilrlen you my house. Am I not master of 
my own lionse 1 

Heart. No, sir. noi ever will while you have two 
<;uch liuejadies in it,. 


Sted. Sir, if I had two empresses in it, my w'ord 
should be a law,— And I can tell you, sir, I will have 
blunderbusses in it, and constables too, if I see you 
in it any more. 

Cla. Nay, pray, my dear, do not try to shock 
him more; Charlotte hath used him ill enough 
already. 

Sted. Hearkoe, madam, my dear, I must give you 
a piece of advice on our weddiug-day — Never ofler 
to interrupt me, nor iiresume to give your opinion 
in anything till asked. If nature hath made any- 
thing in vain, it is the tongue of a wmman. Women 
were designed to he seen and not heard ; they were 
fornu'd only to please our eyes. 

Char. You will be singularly happy, my dear, 
with a husband who marries to please no sense hut 
his eyes. [I desire. 

CVa. I do not doubt being as happy with him as 

Sled. This is another thing I must warn you of 
— never to Avhisper in my pn'sence. WluKpeiing 
no one uses but with an ill design. I made a reso- 
lution against whispering at sixteen, and have never 
whispered since. 

Heart. Yes, sir, and if you had made a resolntinri 
to hang yourself, others w'ould hav^ been oipially 
obliged to follow the exampb'. 

Sted. I wish you w’ould resolvt? to go out of rny 
doors, sir; or 1 shall take a resolution Avlneh may 
not please you. Madam, if you have not given this 
gentleman a Htial diseharge already, do it now. 

Char. You bear, sir, what my father says ; there- 
fore I desire you would immeiliately b'a\e us, and 
not think of returning again. 

Heart. Not ccutain death should deter im* from 
ohejing your commamls ; nor would that sentence, 
pronounced from any otluT lips, give im; as much 
pain, us this banishment, from yours. [Kxit. 

SCENE XI. — Sthdi ast, (.’[.aiusda, (.’iiAiiLoTrii. 

Cia. (Jo thy wajs, for a predfy fcIIow'. 

Strd. Go thy W’a>s, for an b\poeritc. We shall 
have that fellow tu \ rake at forty. 'I'be seeds of 
raking are iu him, ml one linn* or otbi-r tbej ^\ill 
breakout. Raker; is a disease in the blood, wliich 
every man is born witli : and t!ie sotuier it slic wh 
itself, the belter. 

Char, But I hope, ir, since 1 have cf-uiplied witli 
your commamls in d ^patching one lovt-r, }(*u will 
comply with my desires in delating my alliiinre 
with another. • 

Sted. As for that, you may be very easy : so y(ui 
are married to-day, I car ‘ not what hour. 

Char. Why to-day, sir '? 

Sted. Because I have resolved it, madam. 

Char. One day sure would make no (liflerciice. 

Sted. Madam, I }ia\e said it. 

Cla. I.et me inferc<Mle for so short a reprieve. 

Sted. 1 am fixed. 

(,'har. Consider, my whole bappim-ss is at stake. 

Sted. If tin? happiness of the world was at stake, 

I W(»uld not alter my resolution. 

Hater Servant. 

Serv. Sir, Mr. Mutable is ludow. 

Sted. Show liim up. Go jou two in. — Dangliter, 
be sure ami make yourself ready. 1 have not yet 
resolved the hour of man \ ing you, but it shall be 
this afternoon ; for I am determined to keej) both 
our w'eddiug-supiuTs together. 

S(!EN E Xn. -STi;t)i .\sT, Mutaulf. 

Sted. Mr. Mutable, your servant. Otlso ! Avbere ii 
the bri<legrooin I — He is a little too backward for a 
young fellow : llic, bride has reason to take it amiss. 
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Mut. Nay, Mr. Stedfiist, if she or you take any- 
amiss, we cannot help tliat. 

Sled, Pugh! 1 was in jest with thee: She shall 
take nothing amiss, for 1 am resolved on the match. 

Mut. Truly, I am sorry for it. 

Sted. Hal sorry — for what 1 

Mut. Since it must he known, what signifies 
hesitation 1 — My son is pwj-eugaged, sir. 

Stud. How, sir, pre-engngecl I 

Mut. Y(;s, sir, to a young lady of beauty and 
fortune — and, wliat is more, a lady of quality. 1 
assure you, sir, 1 did not know one word of it wdien 
our bargain was made ; which I am sorry for, and 
heartily ask your pardon. 

Sted. And is this the manner you treat me in, 
after I have refused sucli otters for your son’s sake! 

Mut. The match was none of my own choice ; hut 
if quality will drop into one’s lap— 

Sted. Ay, quality may drop into yoiir lap or your 
pocket cither, and not make them one hit tlie heavier. 
— And pray, who is this great lady of quality? 

Mut. I know nothing more of her than that she 
is a lord’s sister. 

Sted. Hath she no name, then? 

Mut. Yes, sii^ I suppose she hath a name, though 
I don’t know it. 

Sted. And pray, sir, Avhat’s her fortune'! 

Mut. 1 don’t know that either. 

Sted. Your very hninble servant, sir — I honour 
your profundity : if tlie lad>’s (pndity be equal to 
your wisdom, (ioatham and Fleet-street will he in 
strict alliaina*. Sir, I admire your son; for though 
it is probable he may get nothing by the b:irgain, I 
find he has sense enough to outwit his father; and 
he may laugli at you, while all tlie world laughs at 

Mut. What do you im^in, sir"? [him. 

Sted. Stay till yonr daughter be brought home; 
she will explain iny meaning, I warrant you— she 
will bring you both (‘xtrium's, niv life on’t — quality 
in the kennel, and fortnm' in the air. 

Mut. Hum! if it should ])ru\e o — Sir, the 

match is not comjilcted. 

Sted. No, sir; }ou an*, very eapubl of breaking 
it otf, we see. 

Hitter Servant. 

Sere. Si/, the lawyer is eome with tin* writings, 

Sf'‘d. lie may cam fl them if In- pleases, and hang 
himself wlh'ii he has done. 

Mut. Stay, sir, 1 am not determined in this aflair. 

Sted. Nor in any, I am sure — hut i am ; and you 
must give up your pretensions one Avay or other 
this moment. 

Mut. Then T stand by tin* si’ciirest — so desire the 
Jaw)(*r to walk in. I ho])o jou will forgive me, Mr. 
Steilfist, what's past. 

Sted. Ay, sir, more fi>r my own sake titan yours ; 
for Iiad 1 not resolved oil the mateh, 1 might have 
taken ollu'r mi*asures. 

SOENi: XUI.— MiJTAm.K, StI'Di ast, Puio. 

Mut. dome, sir, T am ready to sign articles. 

Sted. Where’s Mr. Scjuee/epurse, yonr master? 

J^ritj. Sir, iny tuaster is busy, he could not wait 
on you, but. I can do if. us well. 

Sted. Sir, I am the best judge of that — I have re- 
solved nevi'i* to sign anything without your master. 

Pn'fj. It is the very same thing, I assure you,- — 
The writings are fully drawn, and any witness may 
do as well as my master. 

Sted, Your master is a nc.;ligeiit puppy, and uses 
me doubly ill — (list, in st:t;, ing awaiy, ami then in 
sending such an impertinent coxcomb to dispute 
with me. 

Mut, I believe, Mr. Stodfast, we may do U. 


Sted. Excuse me, sir, I shall not alter my resolves 
— -'Miercforc go to your master, and tell him to come 
to me immediately ; for 1 will not sign without him, 
that I am resolved. 

Mut, In the mean while I’ll step just by, and 
call my son, that we may meet with no further in- 
terruption. 

Huler Servant. 

Serv. Sir, the tailor hath sent word that he can- 
not liiiish the new liveries till to-morrow morning, 
Sted. Then, sir, go and give my humble service to 
the tailor, and tell him to staid them half done or 
undone; for 1 am resolved to liavc lliem put on to- 
day, though they are thrown like blankets over their 
shoultlers, and my etpiipage sliould look like the 
retinue of a Morocco ambassador. 

ACT III. — Sl’FNK 1. — The Street. — Heaktfout, 
M ILLAMOUH, MuTARLE. 

Heart. Though I fear my fortune desperate, yet 
is my obligation infinite to you, my dear Millamour, 
for this trouble. 

Mut. And to mt! too. — A gad, I have run the hazard 
of being disinherited on your account. As for the 
wife, the loss i^ not great ; but 1 have a real value 
for the estate. • • 

Mif. Conn*, faitli, Heartfort, thou must confess 
thyself obliged to him : he hath done what is in his 
power — 

Heart. I thank him — and, in return, Mutable, let 
me give von a piece of adviee. Leave off that ridi- 
culous (piality of prctt*nding an acquaintance with 
men of fashion, whom thou hast never seen, for two 
reasons ; First, no one believes you ; nor, if you 
wine belicveil, would an) one esti'cin you for it ; be- 
cause all the prize- lighters, jockeys, gamesters, ])imps. 
and l)ul!*uons in England liave the same honour 
Mut. Hu, ha, ha! this is very merry, very facetious, 
faith! Agad, Millamour, if 1 did not know that 
Heartfort keeps the best company, 1 should think 
him envious. 

Mil. 1 rather think his ambition lies quite the 
opposite way; for 1 have seen him walking at. high 
Alall with a fellow in a dirty shin and a wig iiii- 
povvder’d 

Mut. A ugh \ what a couple of distinguishing quali- 
lications he chosi* to a])pear in the Mall with! 

Ihart. And the man he means hapjx'ns to have 
qualitications very seldom seen in tlie Mali or ai:y 
when* else. 

Mut. Ay, prithee, what are these? 

Heart. Virtue and good sense. 

Mut. lla, ha, lia ! virtue and good sense, no 
powder and dirty linen — four line accomplishments 
for an old philosoj>her to live upon. 

MU, Ay, or for a nuMh rn jiiiiiosopher to starv'c, 
with— but, mum! — niuemher who 1 am. 

{SCENE II. — Ml I’Atti.r., Yoino Mltauu-., 

II 1 ..MH VnUT, M ll.l.AMOUK, 

Mil. So, sir, you are expeditions; and now, if you 
please, I am ready to vs ail upon you — 

Mut. I am unwilling to give your lordsliip any 
fnrtlier trouble ; for I find, my ]ord,Uhat matters are 
too far gone to he broke olf now — so I thank your 
lordship for the lionour you intended me. lint the 
boy inusf 1)0 married to his former mistress — 

‘Heart. Ha ! [Aside. 

MU. What’s this, sir? 

3Iut. In sliort, my lord, I liave as great an honour 
for quality as any man ; but there arc tilings to be 
eonsidered — ipiality is a line thing, my lord, but it 
ilues uot^iay debts. • 

Mut. h'hitb, you are inistakeii there, father, for it 
does. * 
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Mut, I little thought this consideration would 
nave exposed my sister to an airront— you arc the last 
commoner 1 shall offer her to, I assure you — per- 
haps you may repent this refusal. 

Y.Mut. Dear sir, consider. — Vour son’s happiness, 
grandeur, fortune, .all are at stake. 

Mil. Now tlie allair is over, sir, I shall tell you 
that my sister was not only secure of a fortune much 
larger than Mr. Stedfast’s daughter ; but, as 1 havt; 
resolved against marriage, luy fortune and title too 
must have descended to your son. 

Mut. Hey ! — ami sliouKl I have s('on my Jacky a 
lord ? — should I have had a K)rd ask my blessing 1 — 
and a set of young lords and ladies my grandchil- 
dren 1 Should this old crab-tree stoek have seen sueh 
noble grafted fruit spreading on itshranehesl — 
my good dear lord, I ask pardnii on my knees— for- 
give the foolish eaution of a fearful old man. 

Mil. My lionour, my honour forbids. 

Mat. O 'dear sweet, gotnl, my lord. Let pity 
melt your honour to forgiveness. 

Heart. Let me intercede, sir. 

Mut. If your honour must have a sacrilice, let iny 
fault be paid by my punishment. Treml upon my 
neck, my lord. Do anything to me. But do not 
let me bar my son’s w:ty to liappines^. 

Mil. 'file strictest honour is not required to be 
inexorable. I sliall content myself tliereforo with 
intlicting on you a moderate puiiisliment. Whereas 
I intended to pay the fortune down before marriage ; 
I now will do it afterwards. 

Mut. Whenever your lordship pleases. 1 will give 
one thorough rebutf to Mr. Stedfast, and retiini in- 
stantly. Jacky, stay, stay you here, and expect 
me, to eondnet me to his lordship. My h'rd, I 
your lordship’s most obedient humble servant. [Ent. 

MU. This succeeds to your wish. I think I’ll 
play the parson myself, and marry vm in jest. 

i”. Mut. But I shall not play the husband, I thank 
you. 

Mil. Pshaw! — in jest. 

Y. Mut. Hum! I take inatrinionv toheno jc'^t. 

MU. And I take it to hi* the greatest jest in nature, 
"Wlien the old gentleman conies, Jlearlfort, do you 
take him to your house, which must pass for iny 
lonl Truelovc’s ; tliitlier will 1 hring tin? lady with 
the utmost exjicdition. But rememher to give a 
jiarticular onler to all your servants that your name 
is Truelove, 

Heart. If you would have mo stay with you in 
the mean time, I must liave no lords. Nay, 1 will 
not allow you a baronet. Not even a plain sir, 
though he was knighted but last wr*ek, and hath not 
paid his fees yet. 

Y. Mut. Well, well, you sliall be humoured, 
tiiough 1 am at work for your service. 

SCENE III. — SfrUfasVs Housl Ci.auinda, 
Mes. U.sr.i CL. 

Cla. To leave my' husband’s Jjoiise on my wed- 
ding-day? And visit a gallant ? I’JI never consent 
to it. 

Use. Then tliere's a pretty fellow gone to his 
forefatfiers. * 

Cla. No, tell the barbarous man, undone as he 
is, I Avould have consented to any other iiortioii with 
him than dishonour. Tell liirn, he hath forceii me 
to the fatrxl resolution I liaM; taken; for, to avoid 
him was niy first cause of marrying; and tell him, 
in that hour 1 gave my hand to Mr. Stedfast, I rc- 
*’s<)hed never to him more. 

'J'iie devil take me if 1 do! You jpwy send 
anolliet ih'ssei.gc:*. •I’ll have no hand in ]iis di-ai ^ 
I alwav\ had a naluial antipathy to murder — poor j 


dear, pretty, handsome young fellow— go — you are 
a cruel creature ! — Oh ! had you seen how he. sighed, 
and sobbed, and groaned, and kissed yoiir letter, 
and called yon by all the tenderest, softest names ; 
then shed such a slioAvcr of tears upon the jiaper ; 
then kissed it again, and swore he had lost his soul 
in you — Oh ! it would have inelti'd rocks, eould tliey 
have seen it. 

Cla. Why wilt thou torment mo to no purpose? 
Ese. It is your own faidt if it be to no purjuise. 
Cla. What can I do t 

Use. What can you do? — tliat any woman after 
eighteen should ask tliat question ! What can you 
dot Methinks charity should tell you, if your 
heart was not deaf to everything that isgootl. AVhen 
a fine, handsonn* young fellow is the beggar, what 
woman can want charity ? 

Cla. I liave no more to give — my all is now my 
husband’s; nor can I, without injuring him, be- 
stow — 

Use. Your husband! — you are enough to make 
me mad. Injure your husband !— you may as well 
think you injure jour chest v\heu you take the 
money out of it ! And would you he loelu'd up all 
your life in that old fusty chest, the arms of yajur 
liiishand ? 

('la. Ha! doth it become thee to rail agftiiist mv 
husband, who hast employ eil all thy vile rhetorie to 
persuade me to receive him ? 

Use. '1*0 reeidve him as a husband I did, and I 
now persuade )on to make a busliand of him. 

(Ua. O, villain ! What bath urged thee to i:se me 
as thou dost ? Ditlst thou not tirst entice me to 
leave my con\a‘nt, ami tl\ to Kiigland A\it)i il):it 
monster Millamour ? -And then <lidst, thou not, 

I witli the same diligcma*, entreat me to this mar- 
riage? .\m' 

Use. Wliat allegations are hen.'! i own I advised 
to(juit a religion I thotight not consistent with the 
health (»f \our soul, and to lly to the arms of a man 1 
lluiught lovcil \ou. Whfii 1 thought he did not 
love \ou, I adiis^'d yon to h'ave Iiini ; ami m.ov I 
tind he does hjve }on, I advise von to return to him 
again. 

Cla. What, with the lo^s of my liononr 1 
Use. 'I'lie l(»ss fd’ your honour! No, Jio ; \ou 
may keep your honour si ill ; for cv ciy woman hath 
it til! sin* is (liseo\ered. 

Cla. Name it to me no more. 

! I sc. At h'abt you may see him ; there’s no dis- 
hoiniur in that. 

('lit. I dare not think of it. 

Use. E’en do it without thinking of it ; let t’ e 
poor man owe tlie continuing of liis life to my en- 
treaties. [witiiin me. 

('lit. Oil! he hath a more powerful advocate 
(\se. W<*11, ril lly with tin; haj»py news. 

('la. Stay, I cannot ri'solve. 

Usr. 'riiut’s enough ; .-he tliat can’t resolve against 
h<*r lover, alwa}s re.solves for him. 

(’la. Well, 1 will fake one de.ar last dranglit of 
ruin from hi-i eyes, and then iiid lliem farevvell tor 
ev«*r. 

St'E.NE IV. — T/u: Stjaet. — (.'ii aki oi ri; Uist;uisru. 

Here am I fairly escaped from my father’s liou-'t* 
— And now what to«lo, «)r whitlier to go, 1 know not. 
If I return, I know llu* jiositix'uess and ]'assiou:it‘‘" 
iiess <d' his temiwr loo well to li*ave me any i’.ope.'i of 
avoiding the match he is re.si>lve«l on; — if 1 do not I 
dread tin* consequences. Suppost- I find Miilaiumir 
out, ami acquaint him willi rny passion — I’ll die 
sfumer. If lleartfort were here this moment, I he- 
lieve I should not n fusc l:im any longer. — All! 
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SCENE Y,— Ml rj, AMOUR, CiiARUOTTn. 

Mil. Tox on iny raslim*ss in discharjrinf; the good 
mother this morning~~l shall never be able to find 
Lucina— -I most get another.— Ila ! WliathaUi for- 
tune sent us? A Avonian in a mask — I suppose she 
doth it to hide the sinall-pox, or some cursed de- 
formity ; but, liaugitlshe may ])ass for a woman of 
quality for all that. Agad I’ll attack her, and if 1 
mistake not she expects it. At least she doth not 
threaten to run away. Madam, your most obedicmt, 
Inimble servant. I pnjsume, by your pieserit posture, 
tliat your mask gives you an advantage over me— 
that I have the honour of being known to yout 
Char. You may depend on it, sir, it is to my ad- 
vantage lO cover my face by my doing it. And I 
conceive it would be to your advantage to wear a 
mask too. 

Mil. I’ll excuse your abusing rny face, while you 
abuse your own; nor do I believe you in earnest 
either; for I see, by 3 our e>es, that you like me ; 
and I am pretty eontidmt you like yourself. 

Char. Indeed, if Mr. Millainour is so fully per- 
suaded of the former, I thijik he may without any 
ill oj)iiiioii of my modesty suspect the latter. 

Mil. Hum I name too— 

Char. I hope you have not the worse opinion of 
yourself from my knowing it. 

il//7. No, my dear — nor mneh the better of you, I 
can tell you. Harkc'c, child, I find tliou art some 
old a('(|uaintanc(; of mine, and, as thost* are a set of 
people' whom 1 am always glad to serve, I will make 
thy fortune. 

Char. Now I fancy you don’t think me* an oM 
acquaintance : for if I was, you must be assured I 
know that it is not in your pow<*r. 

Mil. 'NVhy, truly, madam, 1 arn md worth as many 
rndies as I wouhl bestow \ yr deai if I had 
’ein, .Hut, ill this atlair, 1 am not to he the princi- 
pal, but only a sort of agent — or, to speak in your 
i'har. Well, sir. [own language, the bawd. 

Mil. And if )on can but act the part of a woman 
of quality for one halt-hour, I believe I shall pul it 
into your ])ow«'r to act one as long as you live. 

(.'har. What! lia\e yon a man of (juality to dis- 
pose of? 

MU. No; hut T have what many a man of quality 
would be glad to diopose of. I have :i gn*at fortune 
for yon; and that witli it whi< h many a woman of 
(luality hath to dispose of. 

(■har. W'hat’s that, pray ! 

MU. A fool ! 

Char. Oh! you Avoii’t want customers; hut yon 
and I, I find, sliall not agree ; for we hapjieii t*) deal 
in the aame wares. 

MU. Hut mine is a man-fool, madam. 

Char. And so is mine, sir —hut h't ns wave 
that, for I will give him to any one. who will have 
him. The fortune is what coneerns me most. Do 
you know any one in wliose liaiids I could place ton 
thou^;ind jammls with safety ? 

MU. Nay, prithei* don’t triHe; if \oti will come 
with me, ami act your p:»rt well, jon shall he mis- 
tress of four times that sum within these two hour«. 
You shall have a husband with those tw'o great ma- 
trimonial qualities, rich and a fool. 

(■har. Ay, and what is liis name? 

Mil. What signities his namel AVill yon have 
a rich fool for a husband, Tiiadain, or no f This 
must bo aonie very vulgar slut, by lier hesitation. 
Char, No, sii , I don’t w ant iches, and 1 hate a fool. 
Mil. Then, yoin servant, i must go lind some- 
body that will. If 1 iiad loit time on my hands, I 
shhuld find many a vvoinan of fashion w'ould bo 
glad to he Mrs. Mutable. 


Char. Ha! stay, sir. — This may be a lucky adven- 
ture, at least it must be a pleasant one. — If 1 had 
known Mr. Mutable was the gentleman — 

Mil. Wbdl, Mr. Mutable! is the gentleman. 

Char. O, heavens! My father. I shall be dis- 
covered. 

Mil. Cornc, madam, we have not a moment to lose. 
Step to my lodgings, and receive instructions. 

Char. Well, sir, 1 hav(! so good an opinion of youi 
honour, tliat I will trust myself with you. 

Mil. My honour is most intiuitely obliged to your 
contideiice, dear madam. 

SCENE VI. — Stkdfast, Mutaui.e. 

Sted. Forgive indeed ! Why, a man may as well 
del ermine wdiieh way a weathercock shall stand this 
day fortnight, by its present situation, as he can what 
you will think an hour hence by what you think 
now. A windmill, or a woman’s heart, are lirm as 
rocks in eompari.son of you. 

Mat. I own he did over-persuade me ; hut, par- 
don rne this time, and I w ill immediately felcli the 
boy, ami mutters shall be despatched. 

Stf^d. Hum! 

Mat. Cohh!, come, you cannot blame me. AVho 
W'ould not marry Jiis sou to a \joman of quality? 

Stvd. W'ho would not? I w’ould not, sir. If I 
had resolved to marry my druighter to a cobbler, I 
w’ould not alter my resolution to sec her a-bed with 
the emperor of Germany. 

Mat. All men, Mr. Stedfast, are not so firm in their 
resolutions as you are. 

tiitvd. More shame for thcMii, sir. 1 am now in the 
llflietli year of my age, ami never broke one resolu- 
tion in my life v't. 

Mat. (rood lai’k ! I am soim; years older than you 
are, and never made* a rt'solution in my life yet. 

Sled. Well, sir, I see jour son coming: I will jtre- 
pare my daughter. Hut, pray ohservj! me. Make 
one resohition. If you change your mind again be- 
fore they are married, they shall never be married at 
all, that 1 am resolved. 

Mat. f .l.s/f/c.] 'I'his is a bloody ])ositive old fellow. 
What a brave, absolute prince he’d make! I’ll w'ar- 
r.ant he’d chop off the hea»ls of tw'o or three Ihonsand 
subjects sooner than break his word. 1 must not 
anger him any mure. 

SCENE VII. — Mutahih, Young Mutaiuj:, 
Heartfout, 

Mat. Come, Jacky, you must, along with me. 
Mr. Stedfast and I are agreed at last. 

Y. Mat. And disap])oint his lordsliip, sir ? 

Mat. Don’t tell me of lli^ lordshij). I have taken 
a resolution t<J see you married immediately : and 
marrie<l you shall be. 

Ihart. (.hvnfu^ion ! 

Y. Mat. Dear sir — 

Mat. Sir, I tt'll joii I have takc'ii a resolution; so 
follow' me, as you exju'ct my blessing. 

Y, .Mat. lleartfort, for lieaveii's sake stop him. 

Heart. ’Sdeatli! I'll stop him, or perish in the 
attempt. 

SCENE YIII. — Mn.i.AMoun’.« lodyimj. Hhazen 
alone f with an opera-hook in his hand. 

W'ell, I cannot come into the opinion of the town 
about this last opera. It is t light for my goht. 
Give me yo ili'iiin, suhliine music. Hut pox take 
their taste! scarce know live footmen in town 

stinguish. 'I’he rascals have no ear, no 

jmlgmeut, I avouM as soon a^k a set ol etuintry 
's(pdres Avhat they liked. I remember the time when 
we shouhf not have sutfered s\ich stulf as this to 
have gone 3ow'n. Ah dear, Si caro— ^Sitiye. 
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Millamouh, and Charlotte to him. 

Mil. Heyday! Piero, you musical gentleman, 
pray, get you down stairs. 

Braz, YeSi sir. the and of the timet and exit. 

Char. You have a very polite footman indeed, sir. 

Mil. Yes, madam. But come, my dear, as you 
are now in a place where you have nothing to fear, 
you have no more occasion for your mask. 

Char. No, sir. Bt'fore 1 discover more of me, 
it will be proper to set you right in some mistakes 
you seem to lie under concerning me. Jn the tirst 
place, know that I am a gentlewoman. 

Mil. Ay, a parson’s daughter, descended from very 
honest and rei»utablc parents, I dure swear. 

Char. And, what will surprise you, one of a very 
good family, and very great fortune. 

Mil, Ay, that would surprise me, indeed ! But 
come, unmask, or you will force me to a violence I 
would av^d. 

Char. You promised me not to be rude, before 
I would venture hither; and I assure }ou I am a 
woman of fashion. 

Alii. Well, madam, if you arc a woman of fashion, 

I am sure you liave too much good nature to be 
angry with me for breaking a prtnnisc which you have j 
too much wit to exfit'ct I shoiihf keep. Besides, 
where there is iio breacli of euutideuee, tbere is i 
breach of j)romise. And you no more believe us j 
wlnni w’e swear we wont be rude than we beliex* : 
you wdiou you swear yon think vis so. So, dear | 
sweet gentlewoman, unmask ; for I am in haste , 
to serve my friend, and yet I liiul 1 must serve my- j 
self tirst. nrer. 

Char. Hold, sir. You know yon are hut jwo- 

Mil. But I genci'fdly taste what I procure belon 
I put it into a friend’s hands. Look ye, madam, 
it is in vain to resist. So, my dear artiticial black- 
moor, I desire thee to uncover. 

Chur. No, sir, Hrst hear my liistory. 

Mil. I will see the frontispiece of it. 

Char. Know, I am a woman of strict honour. 

Mil. Your history hath a very lamentable be- 
ginning. 

Char. And in the greatest distress in the world ; 
for 1 aid this day to hi* marricMl to a man I despise. 
Now, if Mr, Millamour e:in find out any means to 
deliver me from the hands of this nucovirteous knight, 

I don’t know how far my generosity may reward 
liim. I forgive these suspicions of me, which the 
manner in which you found mo sutUcieuily iu'iUlies. 
But I do assure you this adventure is the only one 
wliich c.jH attack rny reputation ; and I am the only 
child <jf a rich ohl fatln-r, ainl can make tin? foitnn.. 

Mil. Husband ! Oh ! [of my husband. 

Char. Ay, luishand. As rich a man as Mr. Mil- 
lamour would leap at tin* naiin? ; tliongli I hope you 
don’t think it my intention to make one of yon — to 
endeavour wickedly to aiirloso a common that be- 
longs to tin* wliole sex. 

Mil. Ooos J vvfiat the devil can sin* In*? 

(■har. You have a ran* opinion of yourself in- 
deed, that the very sarin; morning in which von have 
escaped the jaws of a poor inistres'^, you should linci 
another with twenty tliousaml pounds in her ])oeket. 

Mil. Every eireumstaiice. [J.v/V/e.J M'Inr knows 
wliat fortune may liave sent me ? What tln-NC charms 
cf mine have <lone ? 

Char. What arc you fouslderingr^ sir? 

MU. I am considering, my dear, what particular J 
charm in my person can have maile tliiti comjuest. 
Char. Oh! a complication, sir. 

Mil. Dear mad a^n ! • 

Char. For yo" must know, sir, that 1 have re- 
solved^never to marry til! I have foinnl a man with- 


out one single fault in my eye, or a single virtue In 
any one’s else. For my part, 1 take beauty in a 
man to be a sign cf efrcminacy ; sobriety, want of 
spirit ; gravity, want of wit ; and constancy, wuit 
of constitution. 

MU. So that to have no fuidt in your eye is to b(* 
an impudent, hatchet-face, raking, rattling, roving, 
inconstant — 

(■har. All which perfections are so agreeably 
bleiuled in yon, sweet sir — - 

Mil. Vonr most obedient humble S(‘rvant, madarr, 
Char. That 1 have lixed on y ou as my cavalier fov 
this enterprise, for which lln*re is but one method. 

I must run into one danger to avoid another. I 
have no way to shun my hiishand at home hut by 
carrying a husband home witli me. Now, sir, if 
you can have the same implicit faith in my furtuue 
as you had in my beauty, the bargain is struck. 
Send for a parson, ami yen know what follows. 

You may easily see my cuiifusiou. And 
I would have you imagine; you owe this decliiralioii 
only to my liorrihle appri'liension of being obliged 
to take a man I like less tlvan yourself. 

MU, I am inliuitely obliged to you, madam 
But- 

C-hiiY. But ! Du you hesitate, sir? 

MU. The olfi’r of so mucli beauty and fortune 
would admit of no hesitation, was it not that 1 must 
wrong a friend. Consider, madam, if you know 
none who liath a juster tith; to tliem. IIow happy 
would this declaration make Heartfort, vvhieli you 
throw away on me ! 

i'har. I tind I have thvown it away, imb ed ! Jla! 
Am 1 refused ! I begin to hate him, ami (b‘'^]»ise 
my self! 

MU. Upon my soul she is n, line woman! Imt can 
1 think of wronging my friend ?, Tlie devil take me 
if she is not e\ipii>itely handsome! Imt he is my 
friend! But slie lialh twenty tlmnsand pouiid'i! 
But I must lie a rascal to think of her ; and as many 
millions would not pay me for it. 

SUEN’K IX. — Millamoi’k, Cii vnr.oi i ig Bi.*vzi:n 
Braz. Sir, hen* is a lady. 

MU. bSdeatli, a lady ! Foid, sot, oaf ! Howofti'ii 
i shall 1 tell thee that 1 an r at home to two 

i ladies at a t iine { 

Braz. Sir, you would leave o-iiiged me if 1 should 
have denied yon to M.ulam Clarimla, 

MU. dlarindal O, traiisjauting name ! Alydear, 
shall I beg, for the safety t)f your reputali m, you 
vvouhl stej) into that closet while 1 discharge tin; 
visit of a Irouhle^oim* rel.itioii f 

Char. Ful me anywliere troin the danger ot a 
female tongue. — Well, if 1 esc.-ijK* free this time, 1 
will never take sneli another lainhb; wliib' 1 live 
again. 

MU. j Sy/Mf-v her in the rlasef, j 'I'licre ! Now \v ill 
I h‘n<l some way to Ii't flcartfoiT know of her ht'iug 
here. I am transporfetl at the hope of sei v iug Iiiiii, 
even whilst ('lariiida is at my iloor. 

SCENE X.— Mil i,\Mf)i;u, Ci.\insi>A introduced h'j 
M ns. V sr.m.. 

MU. My Clarimla! Tliis is ;i goodm’ss ot tint 
prodigious nature — [falselniod. 

(?Ui. That it can he eipjalled liy nothing hut lliV 
MU. Can so nijjust an aciMi'.ation i»ioeeed from 
so much swa-etness ? Can yon, that havi; iorsakcii 
me — 

Do not attempt to excus<; yoursi'lf, Aeu 
know how false you have been. Nor could aiiyihmg 
but voiir falsehood have driven rne to what I have 
MU. By all the*- 

Cla. Do not damn thyself more —I know fhy 
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I'liliehooil; I haye seen it Therefore thy perjuries 
are as vain a» wicked. Do you think I wanled Uiis 
testimony 1 [Gives him a letter, \ 

Mil, Lucina's letter ! Cursed accident! She too 
hath received Clarinda’s ! but I must stand it 
Hear this! My falsehood! Mine! When there’s 
not a star in heaven that hath not seen me, like an 
Arcadian of tiie first sort, sighing and wisliing for you. 
Xhe turtle is inconstant compared to me ; the rose 
will change its season, and blossom in midwinter; 
the nightingale will be silent, and the raven sing ; 
nay, the phoenix will have a mate, when I have any 
mate hut you, [sooner changed than J. 

(Jla, Had this been true, nature should have 
Mil, Oh! you know it is : you have known this 
heart too long to think it capable of inconstancy. 

Cla. Thou hast a tongue that might charm the 
very sirens to their own destruction, till they owned 
thy voice more charming and more false than theirs. 
There is a softness in thy words equal to the liard- 
ness of thy heart. 

Mil, And there is a softness within that — 

Clar. Hold, sir, 1 conjure you do hot attempt my 
honour ; but think, however dear you have been to 
me, my honour's dearer. 

Mil, Thy honour shall he safe. Not even the 
day, nor hoaven itself shall witness our pleasures. 

Cla, Think not tluv fear of slander guards my 
honour! No, 1 would not myself bo a witness of 
my shame. 

Mil, 'I'hou shalt not. We’ll shut out every prying 
ray of light, and, losing the language of our e}OS, 
find more delicious ways to intercliange our souls. 
We’ll wind our senses to a height of rapture, till 
they'4>lay us such dear oncliantiiig tunes of joy — 
Cla, Oh! Millarnour. [siijhing.] 

Mil, (live that dear sigh to my warm bosom. 
Thrnce let it thrill into my heart, and fan thy image 
there. Oh ! thou art ev<*rywhere in me. My eyes, 
my cars, my thoughts would only see, and hear, aiul 
think of thee. Thou dearest, sweetest, tendercst! 
Would heaven form nu' anotlier paradise — would it 
give me new worltls of bliss — 

To thee alcin^ iny soul I would confine, 

Nor wish, nor take another world than thine. 


ACT IV. — SeViNti 1.--Stkiuast’s //oifsc.— Sxiii)- 
FAS'r, with Servants. 

i^ted. Is everything iu order! Are the new live- 
ries on all the rest of my servants '? 

Foot. Yes, sir, tlicy are all on after a manner — 
one hath no pockets, and tlie other no sleeves. John 
the coachman will not wear his. 

Sted. Then desire Jolm tin* coachman la drive 
himself out of my doors. I’ll make my servants 
know they are ilresscal to please my humour, not 
their own. [nine. 

Cook, Sir, it is impossible to get supper ready by 

Stad, Then let nn? have it raw. If supper be not 
ready at nine, yviu sliall not he in my house at ten. — 
Well, ^^hat say you, will not my wine be ready! 

But, No, indeed, will it not, sir; your honour 
hath by mistake marked a pipe not half a year old. 

•Sterf. Must I consult your palate or my own! 
Must I give you reasons for my actions! Sirrah, I 
tell you new wine is jirojau'est for a wedding. So 
go your ways, and trouble me with no more imper- 
tinent questions. 

SCENE IT. — Stediast, SQUBEZErunsE. 

Sted, Mr. Squcczepurse, 1 run glad you arc come. 
I am so pestered with my sei Vitnts. 

Squsez, The laws are too mi'd — too mild for ser- 
vants, Mr. Stedlust. 


Sted, Well, and have you brought the writings! 

Squeez, They are ready. The parties’ hands are 
only necessary. The settlement is as strong as words 
can make it : I have not been sparing of them. 

Sted, I expect Mr. Mutable and his son this in- 
stant ; and hope, by the help of you and tho par- 
son, to have finished all within an hour. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, here’s a letter for your honour. 

Sted, Mr. Squeczepurse, you will excuse me.— 
[ Reads, J 

“Sir, — I am at leiifAh fully rlclcriiiinud to marry my son to 
the other lady, so desire all matters may be eancelled between 
us. 1 was ashamed to brin;; you this reliisal, so have sent it by 
letter. Your liumtde servant, “ I’lios. Mi table.” 

Ashamed! Ay, thou may’st be ashamed, indeed. 

Squeez, Anything of moment from the other party 1 

Sted, Death and fury ! Go call your lady here— 
She was witness of his engagements. I’ll go to law 
with him. 

Squeez, The law is open to any injured* person, 
and is the proporest way of seeking restitution. 

Sere. My lady, sir I my lady is gone out. 

Sled, How! gone out! My wife gone out ! Ouns 
and pestilence ! run away on her weddiiig-duy ! 
where is slie gone*! 

Serv, I don’t ki^ow, sir. • 

Squeez, I saw your lady, sir, as I came by, go 
into a house in the other street. 

Sted, Show me that house immediately, good Mr. 
Squeezepurse. 1 will fetch her home, 1 am deter- 
mined. It is a fine age to marry in, when a wife 
cannot stay at home on her wedding-ilay. 

SCENE 111. — Millamour’5 lodging, — Mili.amour, 
Clakinda. 

Mil, Cruel Clarinda! — Thus to stop short when 
we arc at the briuk of happiness — to show my eager 
soul a prospect of elysium, and then refuse it the 
possession. 

Cla, With how much juster reason may I com- 
plain of you! Ah, Millainoiir! didst thou not when 
the very day of our marriage was appointed, didst 
thou not then forsake me ? 

MU, Heaven knows with W'hat rcliictancy, nor 
conld anything but the fear of your misery have 
compelled me to it. 

Cla, It is a strange love that makes its object 
miserable for fear of its becoming so. Nor can l)ie 
heart that loves be, in my opinion, ever miserable 
while in possession of what it loves. 

Mil, Oh ! let that plead my cause, and whisper 

to thy tender heart 

SCENE IV. — To him, Biiazkn. 

Braz. Oh, sir! Undone, undone. 

Mil, What’s the matter t 

Braz. Mr. Sledfasl, sir, is beloAV with another 
grntleman. He swears his wife is in the house, and 

Cla, 1 shall faint. [he will have her. 

Mil, What’s to be done? — There’s another woman 
in the closet w'hom she must not see. 

[ Runs lo the closet and returns, 

Braz. Sir, he will he up stairs in a moment. 

(Rar. Oh, heavens! [Falls back into a chair. 

Mil, Sirrah, he at htuul and assist me with lying. 
Her fright has inspired me with the only method 
to preserve her. Give me my gown and cap instantly. 
Away to your post. — Madam, do you pretend your- 
self us illas possible— So! hush, hush! what noise 
is this ! 

SCENE V.— Mili.amouk, Clarinda, Brazen, 
Stedfast, Siji EEZEruKSi: . 

Sted. Where is this wicked, vile, raitibling woman 1 
Where are ^ou, sorceress, that are, run away lioiu 
vour husbantl’s house on \‘'ur vveddiug-day ! 

l A • 
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Mil. Hold, sir, you must not disturb the lady. 
Sted. Must not disturb her, sir! 

Mil. No, sir. 

titl'd. Why, pray, sir, who arc youl 
Squrcz. Mr. StcJfast, jyivc rue leave, if you please. 
Whoever you are, sir, I believe you scarce know 
what you are doing. Do you know, sir, that this 
lady is a femme couvcrtCy and the conso(|uencc of 
detaining such without tin? leave of her husband 
first had and obtained 1 Mr. Stedfast, you have as 
good an action against the gentleman as any man 
can wish to have. .Turies, iiow-a-days, give great 
damages in the attuir of wives. 

Mil. Is this lady your wife, sirl 

Sted, Yes, sir, to my exceeding great sorrow. 

Alit. Then, sir, you owe her life to me ; for had 
not immediate application heeii made the whole col- 
lege could not have saved Iicr. 

Sted, To you! who the devil are youl 
Mil. Sir, I am an unworthy irracliser of the art 
of physic. 

Sted, How came she liere, in the devil’s name t 
Mil. lly a most miraculous accident — slic was 
taken ill just at iny door. My servant too was then, 
by as great good luck, standing at it. llrazcn, give 
the gentleman an ae/oiint how yon brought the la<ly 
ill when yon saw her drop d<»wn at my iloor. 

Bmz. I was standing, sir, as my master says, 
picking inv teeth at the door, when the sick lady 
who sits in the chair, as my master say«, and ready 
to <lrop down, as my master says ; and so I took 
her up in my arms and brought her up stall's, and 
set her down in the great chair, and called iny 
master, who, I beliijvc, can cure her if any doctor 
in England can; for though 1 say it, who am but a 
poor servant, he is a most able physician in this sort 
of falling tits. 

i^queez. I saw notliing of Ibis happen when she 
came in, and this fellow’s a good evidence, «)r I am 
Cla. Oh, heavens! where am 11 [mistaken. 
SYev/. "Where are youl Not where you should he 
— at home at your husband’s. [are youl 

(Jlur. My hiisband’s voice ! Mr. Stedfast, where 
JMU. Go near her, sir. — Now you may go as near 
her as you jilease. 

Sled. What’s tlie matter with you, madam 1 
Cla, I cannot tell yon, sir ; i was taken in the 
Strangest giddy manner, with siich a swiiuiuiug in 
my head, that everything seemed to dance before 
my eyes. 

Sted. You may tiiank yourself. What did }ou do 
a-gadflingl But is this giddy, swimming, dancing 
distemper over, pray 1 

(■ht. Not quite oviu*; but I am much better. 

Mil. I never know that sjirrijicitm bus Hi rum may., 
num fail; that is, indeed, an n.uixcrsal nostrum. 

Sled. Sir, I am glad to hear \ on iiicution a 
trumt by wliich I suppose you are not a regular- 
])red jjhysicuari ; for those are a sot of people whom 
I resolved many years ago never to emjiloy. 

MH. Sir, I never took any degree at our univer- 
Sted. I like you the better for it. f-'hy. 

Mil. You are a man of uuderstaiidiiig, sir. 'I'lie 
university is the very worst place? to educate a phy- 
sician in. A man, sir, contracts there a riarrov/ habit 
of observing the rules of a set of stupid ancients. 
Not one in fifty of tliein ever ventiinfs to strike a 
hold stroke. A quack, sir, is the only man to put 
you out of your [lairi at once. A regular physician, 
like the court of chancery, tires a man’s patienc**, 
and consumes his substance before he deciiles the 
cause betw'een him and the rlisease. 

Sl^d. ('(imo, Aadam, I suppose by jfiis linn* you 
arecble to w alk home, or to a c!iair at least. 


t Mil. Sir, the air is very dangerous, you had better 
leave her here some time. 

^Sled. Sir, I am resolved she shall go home, let 
the consequence be what it will. Doctor, here h 
something for your trouble. I am much obliged 
to your care — Madam, how do you nowl 
O/a. Oh ! intinitelv better. 

Mil. A word with you, sir ; I heard you say tlii. 
is your wedding-day— In your ear. [?f}/u\sjjers.J N,jt 
as you tender your wufe’s future health, nay, her lite. 

ASted. Never fear. Come, child : come, 
Sqneezcpnrsc. Doctor, your servant. 

AJil. Give me leave, sir, to hand the lady to In r 

'hair. 

Sled. Pshaw! I hate ceremony— pray stay 
[i W/cj away Mil., and exit with his leife and Stn i.i:/ 
AIU. Sol we are well off this time, 

Braz. Ay, sir, some thanks to me ; for I think I 
lied pretty handsomely. 

Mil. Mhdl, sirrah, and are you so vain of Uie 
merit? Did not I sliow jou the way? 

Char. {Knocics at (he door.) Doctor! doctor! 

MU. IJa! get you hence, and endeavour to tind 
out Heartfort, and bring liim hither instantly. My 
fair prisoner, I ask your pardon for kecpnjg vou 
coutined so leng, ' 

Char. Oh ! sir, no excuses : patients must be 
tended. But, pray, doctor, have you not some litib; 
skill in c.asuisiry ? Will you advise me what to do ir. 
this affair, and whether jou think it ]>i()per I timuKi 
snlTer you to pass with my father for so excellent a 
plnsician as you do I 

MU. Oh ! madam, it needs no .'rreat ^as^i^| to ad- 
vise a yoting lady luwv to act, which should be ahv:i\s 
hj the rules of good-nature. Besides, » 
shall not see your father (U'cei\c(l, fori 
the same reputation with vui if \on will lake mv 
jn-escription ; for 1 will engage to recommend wli 
one tliat sliall cure \on of all distempers. 

Cha. Ay; pray, what is this infallihle nost'-nm) 

I am afraid it is something very nauseous to the 
palate. 

MU. No, far otluTwise; it is taken hy a great 
many la(li<*s merely for if.s agri-eahle relisli. 

Char. Well, wdiat is it ? (my ae<|ii.tiiitancc, 

MU. iShttliing more than a very |>:el(\ Irllou of 
Char, Iijdee<l! And pray is tliis vejy jneity fel- 
low’ of jonr acquaintance likr a certain pliysieian of 
my accpiaintance ’ [the aostnun long nyo. 

MU. No, faith; if h(^ was, y>u would h:i\e likrn 
Char. Hum! J ijmstion t!iat. 1 fancy, d<ut(N’. 
joii are ns great a qmu k in loyc as yon are in ])li\>if, 
and apt in both t(j boast more power tliuii yon hau'. 
Ah! if 1 thought it worth my while, 1 wouUlj'hiy 
such pranks with yonr wild worship. 

8CENK VI — Mir.i.wtf" i;, ('haki.otti: 

IIiMKTI 

Heart. Oil! Millaiuour, 1 ha>e been waitii for 
ou. flu! 

MU. Well, whether llioii hast been wailing for 
no or seeking me, I am glad you have found me: 
or I have a fayoiir to ask of y<ui, wliltii y 
lot deny me. Madam, look him bo i the hu e 
I <lan; sw’eur we sliall c:iny our point. 

Char. Wiiat point, sir? 

Mil. In short, sir, tliis young lady hath heggf^l 
me to ask your panhm in her name, and liopes )«)ur 
forgiveness of all her ill usage, all her little aiJS 
which the folly of youth and the vanity of beauty, 
together made her put ou ; and she dons 
faithfuUv promise, nay, and I liave offered to be 
bound for her, that if you arc so genenms to 
he past ‘he shall ncM.T olfcjid for the future. 
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Char. Intolerable insolence ! 

Mil- Yes ; her intolerable insolence, she hopes, 
knowing the inlinite goodness and sweetness of 
your temper, will be [)assed over ; and that you will 
V)C pleased to consider that a gay, giddy, wild, young 
girl, could not have understanding enough to set a 
just value on the sincere passion of a man of sense 
and honour. 

Char. This is insupportable I 
Mil. Nay, nay, I Uiink so too. I must condemn 
the hardness of your heart, that can he proof against 
such penitence in an oHending mistress. Though 
she hath been, I oAvn, as had as possible, yet sure 
her repenting tears may atone. 

llmrt. I'm in a dream; for thou, my friend, I 
am sure, wilt not <ielude me. Madiim, is it possible 
for me to presume to think tin? sufferings I have 
undergone, had they been ten thousand times as 
great, could touch your heart ? 

Char. Hum ! I thank my stars, I have it. 

Heart. I cannot he awake, nor you he mistress of 
such goodness to value my little sr rvicos so infi- 
nitely beyond their merit. Oh I you liave been too 
kind. I have not done iior sutfered half enough. 

Mil. Tox take your generosity I sutler on to 
eternity, with all my soul. 

Heart, i (hiserve your j)ity now a tliousand times 
more than ever. This profusion of goodness over- 
whelms niy lieart. [you all. 

Mil, Not one hit beyond a just debt; sin? owes 
Heart, Millaunnir, as thou art my friend, no 
more. 

Char, Let him proceed ; 1 am not a^dlame<l (o 
own myself ^Ir. IlearUbrt’s dchlor. 

Mil. Ay I 

('htir. And thovigh )on have somcwlrat o naled 
>onr comniis-'ion, and said iin>ri? for me ti; per- 
haps tin? stuhho ss of my ti'inp* iuight have 
pm'inif ted me to \et tliis 1 mn'^t eonl’ess, 
indiavim to Mr. IL irlfort hath no way ans\v« 
his merits. 

Mil. ()») on, g am )ou in*ver sp« 

So tmieh truth in ur life 

»S(T'NK VII. — M I r.I.A^^oI ft, Cir vitr.orrj’, 1 Ii;\i;t- 
roitT, Yoi.m; Ml.tai;i.]:. 

Muf. My I<Md, 1 have heem waiting for ytur lord- 
ship vJtos e this hour: if it had not been f r .laeky 
ifere, 1 should i o\or l',;i\e fiumd ym. 

MU. A parli<‘ular alfiii. sir, ii.uh •huaimd nn* ; 
luit 1 am ready Jio\\' to wait on yiU. 

^l((t. .laeky, is not th.it your former liii'.f I ' ss, 
Miss Sif'ilfast ? Odso ! it. is .''he. W h.it eaii she do 
hen' { 

L. Mat. T wi li sin’ he n 
malel'i u if Ii iny 1 id’s sister. 

Muf. Yon have hit it, tuiy. daekv. \ou lun 
hut ril try that. M \ lord, fo 

[ Thi jf iulh opart. 
Heart. 'I'liis is s ons of gooiiuess ! Y'ou 

judge too harshls ideed f»f a few sli^lit gaieties. 
Women with not half meiit or beauty daily 

practi.si? more. And ai' e: leave to think the\ 
Were put on for a trial of me. 

('har. Ay, Init what riL'lil h:nl I to that (rial, un- 
less I h.id intended, whieli I ne\er can, to ilisohi'V 
my father ! 

Heart, ll.i ! inner eati ! 

C.h'ir. Jl('a\en forbid 1 should pnwe umlutiful t<> 
biin ! And, Mr. Ik irtfort, w 'iei(h>re, pra>, did ym 
nnderstiiiul all the"!' apoloni— made, hut that, after 
ull your merit, 1 mus* dii'v e.iN father in inairVuig 
thig young gentleman { 
llvart, Confuj* Ml 


Mut. Indeed, madam, but there are more fiithera 
to be obeyed than one. My son, madam, is another 
woman’s property ; and I believe I have as good a 
right to my son as Mr. Stedfast has to his daughter. 
It’s very fine, truly, that my son must be stolen 
from me, and married whether I will or no ! 

Y, Mat. Ay, faith is it, madam, very hard that 
you will have me, whether 1 wdll or no. 

Char. Indeed! 

Mut. Why truly, madam, I am very sori’y it 
should be any disaiipointment to }ou; but iny son, 
inaduui, happened to be, without my know U?<lge, lit 
the time I oifered liini to yon, enga; 4 ed to my lord 
Truelovchs .sister. Was not he, my lord? Sure, 
madam, \ou would not rob another woman of her 
riglit. 

Char. iSir, if it jilease you, honoured sir, my 
good father-in-law that was to have been, a word 
with you. [father-in-law. 

Mut. As many as you jilease, madam, but no 
Char. Though, in ohedienci' to my father, I had 
conijilied to accept <jf your son for a husband, yet I 
am obliged to your kind refusal, because that young 
gentlemen, jour son, sir, happens to be a person for 
whom, ever .sinct; 1 had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, I have entertained the most snrpri.sing, invin- 
cible, and infinite contempt in the world. 

Y. Mat. (Mnteinpt for me! 

Mat. Contemjit for Jaeky ! 

('har. It would he therefore ungrateful to let 
such a benefactor as you be deeeiveiV in a point 
which so nearly conei’rns him. This gentleman, sir, 
is no lord, and hath no estate. 

J.wL How, Jaeky, no lord! 
y. Mat. Yes, sir, I’ll he sworn he is. 

('har. And he hath contri\ed, sir, to marry your 
ingenious son to s«.>ine common slut of the town. 
So 1 leavi? yon to maki' up llie malth, and am, 
gentlemen, jour nl<>.^l humble Fcrvant. 

SCKMO VUI.--M 11.1 vMoi r, liiiARTioirr, Mi ta- 
iii.i:, Y<'l:ng Mutarle. 

Heart. Millaniour, I thank lliee for the trouble 
ih.ou hast undergone for ini’; hut as the affair is no 
longer worth iiiy pnr'-iiit, 1 will release jou from 
jt.iir trouhh'sonu’ title, and this gentleman from 
I’.is mistake. So, sir, jour sou is disengaged, and 
jou may marry him to the young lady just now 
g‘iue wheue\i-r you plo?ise. 

Mil. Taith, sir, I am sorry I have no sister for 
your son, with all my heart. 

Mat. And are jou no lord ! 

Mil. No, sir, to my soriuw . 

M hj, ha\e I lua n imposed upon tlieii ? [To 
Yoi NG Mi t.] Hut Imw came you to join in the 
eonspiraej'? M'ould jou eluuit jour father ? 

1'. Mat. Indeed, sir, not I. I was imposed on as 
w( 11 as jou. I Iiudv him for a lord ; for I don’t 
know a ior<l from anolher person but by his dress. 
^ oil eauuol blame me, sir. 

Mat. Nay, Jaekj, 1 ilon’t desire to blame you ; I 
know thou art a good boj, and a line gent’eman. 
Iiut come, come with me. I will make one more 
\isit to Mr. Stedfast, and try what’s to he done. If 
I can I’aeify him, nil’s wi U yet. What hail I to do 
witii lords? W'e country gentlemen never get any 
good I'j (lu'in. 

SCLNE T\. — MlI.I.AMOt R, llEAUTrORT. 

Mil. ( 'oine, lleartfort, he not grave on the mat- 
ter: J will venture to allinn thy mistress is thy own. 

Heart. Damn her ! do not mention lier : I should 
despise mjsolf equal with the fool just departed, 
could I ihiuk myself callable ofMorghing her: no, 
believe me* Mill-imour, was she to eommeime tho 

4 V 
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lover, and take the paina I have done to win her, 
they would he ineffectual. 

iiiL And art thou so incensed with a few co- 
quette airs of youth and gaiety, which girls are 
taught by their mothers and their mistresses to 
practise on us to try our love, or rather our pa- 
tience, when perhaps their own suffers more in the 
attempt t [dog 1 

Heart *Sdeath, sir, hath she not used me like a 
Mil. Certainly. [beyond all sufferance 1 

Heart Hath she not trifled with my passion 
Mil. Very true. [in making me ridiculous ? 

Heart. Hath she not taken a particular delight 
Mil. Too true ! and, since I see you can hear it, I 
will tell you she hath abused you, trilled with you, 
laughed at you, coquetted and jilted you. 

Heart. Hold, Millumour, do not accuse her un- 
justly neither: I cannot say she hath jilted me. 

Mil. Damn her! think no more of her: it would 
be wrong*in you to forgive her. 

Heart. Yes, forgive her 1 can : it would be rather 
mean not to forgive lier. Yes, yes, 1 will forgive her. 
Mil. "Well, do ; and so think no more of her. 
Heart. I w'ill not ; for it is impossible to impute 
so much ill usage only to the coquettish airs of 
youth: for could I* once be breught to believe 
that 

Mil. And yet a tlionsand women 

Heart. True, true, dear Hillumour: a thousand 
women have played worse pranks with their lovers, 
and afterwards made excellent wives ; it is the fault 
of their education rather than of (heir natures : and 
a man must be a churl who would not bear a liftle 
of that behaviour in a mistress, especially in one so 
very young as Charlotte is, and so ve*ry pretty too. 
For, give me leave to tell you, we Tuay justly ascribe 
several faults to the number of llalterers, which 
beauty never is witlnuit : besides, you must confess, 
there is a certain good-humour that attends her 
faults, which makes it imj)ossible fur }ou to be 
angry with them. 

Mil. Iudeeil.,to me slie apjiears to have no fa\dts 
but what arise from Iwr heauty, her youth, or her 
good-humour; for which reason, I tliink, sir, you 
ought to fiirgivo them, especially if she asked it of 
you. 

Heart. Asked it of me! Oli ! ^lillarnour, could. 1 
deny anylliing she aski’d of me ? 

Mil, Well, well, that we sliall bring her to ; or at 
least to look as if slic asked it of you ; and you 
know looks are the language of love. 

Heart. But pray how came she to your lodgings 
this afternoon ! 

Mil. Ha! Truepenny, art thou jealous 1 
Heart, No, faith : your sending for me prevents 
that, though I was never so much inclined. 

Mil. Let us go and take <»ne bottle together, and 
1 will tell you, though perhaps I must be obliged to 
trust a lady’s secret with you (and I could trust any 
but your own mistress’s). Courage, Heartfort: 
what are thy evils comj)are(J nn'th mine, who have 
a husband to eoiitcnd with ; a damned legal tyrant, 
who can ravisli a woman with the law on his side 1 
AH my hope and comfort, lie in liis age: and yet it 
vexes me that my blooming fruit must be mumbled 
by an old rascal, who hatfi no teeth to come at tlio 
kernel. 

ACT V. — SCyKNK I. — ajjart/nent 

Lue. {loith a letter. ) Sliall I write once more to 
this perjured man? But what can it avail t (ban I 
upbraid him more than I have alre:idy done in that 
which he hath aec^fully sent back 1 F^rliajis I was 
too sqf'erc. i^ct me revise it. 11a! what do I b!ce f 


A letter from another woman ! Clarinda Stedfust I 

0 villain ! doth he think I yet want testimonies o( 
his falsehood 1 

SCENE II. — Lucina, Mrs. Plotwrll. 

Lite. Oh ! Flotwell, such new discoveries ! The 
letter you brought me back was not my own, but a 
rival’s — a rival as unhappy as myself. 

Plot And now I bring you news of a rival more 
happy than yourself, if the possession of a rake be 
happiness. In short, Mr. Millamoiir is to be mar- 
ried to the daughter of Mr. Stedfast. 

Luc. Ha! that was the name 1 heard when at 
his lodgings. He hath debauched his wife, and 
would marry his daughter. This is an opportunity 
of revenge I hardly could have wished. But how', 
dear Plotwell, art thou apprised of this? 

Plot. When you seUt me back toMillamour, while 

1 was disputing with his servant, wlioilenied me ad- 
mission, a fine young lady whipped by me into a 
chair : then I bribed a servant with a guinea, who 
discovered to me that her name was Stedfast ; that 
she was a great fortune, and to be married to his 
master; and that she lived in Grosvenor-street. 

Luc. Shall I beg you would add tnie obligation 
more to those I have already rec*eiit."d from you, and 
deliver her this letter? It may prevent the ruin of 
a young creature*. 

Plot. One of Millamoiir’s letters to you, I suppose. 
But it will have no ellect, unless it reeoiiimciKls him 
the more to her, by giving lier an opportunity of 
triumphing over a rival. 

Luc. No matter: to caution the unexpi'iiencf d 
tra\eller from rocks we split on is our duty : if tliat 
1)0 ineHecriial, his rasImcNS he ids pniiisIinKUit, 

Plot. Bray take* my advice, an<l rcsolvo to tlnuk 
no more of him. 

f.uc. As a lover I never will. Ohligi? nn? in tins, 
and tlu*n I will retire with you to tin; floi.slcr y)ii 
shall choose, and never more have e.on\erse willi lluit 
traitorous sex. 

Plot. On c<»n(lition you think no more of Milla- 
inotir, I will undertake it, tho»)gh it is an ungrateful 
office. 

Luc. Come in with me, while. I enelo'.e it uiuler 
seal, that jou may securely affirm you an* iguoiaiit 
of tlu' contents, (.'onie, my faithful lielitoe 

me 1 both hate and de.spise inankiml; and fiaun this 
hour I will entertain no passion hut our iViemKlmi 
in rny soul. 

Friendship ami love l)y heaven were both design’d, 
That to eniU)hle, this debase tin* mind. 

Friendship’s pnie Jovs in last hour remain ; j 

By h»ve, that ehealiug lottery, we gain / 

A inomeiit’s bliss, houglil with an age of pain. J 

SCENE III. — A tui'cni. — Mii.i amouu, 11 i.au rioi! r 

Mil. And now, dear Cieorge, I hope 1 have satis- 
fied your jealousy ? 

Heart. 1 wislj I eoid<l say you had as well salislieil 
me with your beliaviour to this young laily — to 
Clarinda. 

Mil. What woiild’st thou hav(? rue do ? 

Heart. Why faith, to he sim*ei’e, not vv Iiat tli'Ci 
Jiast done; however, since that’s jiast, all the n*|>:i- 
ration now in thy j)()vv(*r to make is to sec lier if) 
more. ^ 

Mil. That would he a pretty rejjaralion ijnleeu . 
and perljapH slie would not thank yon lor giving nu* 
that a<lvice. [would. 

Heart. IVrliapa not , but I am sure her lnish:u;<l 

Alii. Her liushand! Damn the old rascal! the 
toazing such a cuckold is half tlm pleasure ol making 
liim one. . * . 

Heart. I low’ wliat privilca<? dost thou perceive m 
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thyself to invade and destroy the happiness of ano- 
ther! Besides, though shame may lirst reach the 
husband, it doth not always end there ; the wife is 
always liable, and often is involved in the ruin of 
the gallant. The person who deserves chiefly to be 
exposed to shame is the only person who escapes 
without it. 

Mil. Heyday! thou art not turning hypocrite, I 
hope. Thou dost not pretend to lead a life equal to 
this doctrine ? 

Heart. My practice, perhaps, is not equal to my 
theory ; but I pretend to sin with as little mischief 
as 1 can to others ; and this I can lay my hand on 
my heart and affirm, that 1 never seduced a young 
woman to her own ruin, nor a married one to the 
misery of her husband. JVay, and I know thee to 
be so good-natured a fellow, that what thou dost of 
this kind arises from thy not considering the conse- 
quence of thy actions ; and if any woman can lay 
her ruin on thee thou cans! lay it on custom. 

Mil. Why, indeed, if we consider it in a serious 
way — 

Heart. And why should we not! Custom may 
lead a man into many errors, but it jiistities none ; 
nor are any of Ms laws more abstird and unjust tlian 
those reciting to the commerce betAveen the sex<*s : 
for what can be more ridiculous than to make it in- 
famous for Avornen to grant Avliat it is honourable 
for us to solicit; nay, to ensnare and almost compel 
them into ; to make a Avhore a scandalons, a whore- 
master a ropiitahh', appellation ! Whereas, in reality, 
there is no more mischievous (diaracter than a public 
dehauclier of Avomcn, [pierce to the (juick. 

No more, dear George: noAV you begin to 

Heart. I h:iAa! doini : 1 am glad you can feci; it is 
a sure sign of mortlllcation. 

MU. Yes, I can feci, and too much, that 1 haA'c 
been in the Avrong to a woman Avho hath no fault 
but foolishly loving me. 'Sclcath! thou hath vais<'d 
a devil in me that will siifllcienlly revenge Iser quar- 
rel. Oh! Ileartfort, Iioav Avas it po.>sibb> fur me to 
be guilty of so. much barbariiy, Avithout knowing it, 
and of doing her so many Avrongs, without seeing 
tliem till this moment, till it is loo late, till I can make 
her no reparation ? 

Heart, r.esohe to see Iier no more ; that’s the best 
in AourpoAver. [more. 

MU. Well, I Avill resolve it, ainl AvUh I could do 

SCENE IV. — Mii-LAAicru, llKAUTnnn-, Mns. Use- 

I ML. 

Use. Oh ! Mr. Millamour, oh! 

MU. What news \ 

I'sr. Oh! I am dead. ■ [fins? 

Heart. Drunk, T hidicAO. What’s the meaning of 

Vse. Give iin.' a glass of Avine, for I am quite out 

MU. Help! Hoartrort, lu’lp ! | of breath. 

Cse. 1 am come Give me another gdass. 

Heart. You have no reason to complain of your 
breath, for I think you drink tAVo glasses in the same. 

/ se. W(‘II, then, luiw I am a liriie Ciinse to my- 
self, 1 e:m tell you I Ikiac eliarmiiig iicavs for you. 
Clarinda eontiiiues still iu llic sann‘ dangerous Avay, 
and her husband — but mum — Avhat have 1 said { — 
1 forgot AAM‘ Avere not ahme. 

Heart. Oh! madam, I Avill Avithdr.aAv. 

f Hell res to another part of the ataijc. 

Vse. Well, then, her husband liath sent me to 
fetch you to her. [see her no more. 

MU. Ho hath sent loo laio ; for 1 have resolved to 

Use. What dj> you mean * 

^ Mil. Seriously as 1 s.-iy. 

the. You AV’ll never sec her more! 

Mil. Never. 


Use, You will see her no more ! [Passionately, 
Mil. No : I have considered it as the only repara- 
tion I can possibly make her. 

Use. Indeed ! If that he the only reparation you 
can make her you are a very pretty felloAV. But it 
is false : you are not such a sort of a man. If I had 
known you to be such a sort of a man, the devil 
should have had you before I should liaAC troubled 
my head about your affairs. 

Mil. My heart reproaches me with no action of my 
life equal with my behaviour to Clarimla, and I 
would do anything to make her amends. 

Use. Could not your heart have reproached you 
sooner, before you bad made me accessary to tlie 
cheat you intended to ])ut upon her! 

Mil. What cheat 1 

Use. The Avorst cheat that can be put upon her. 
Wli.at, sir ! do you think she hath no expectations 
from you! 

Mil. If she hath, her husband will ans^’er them. 
Use. Her husband! her husband won’t, nor can’t 
MU, I am not inclined to jest. [answer them. 
Use. Nor am 1 ; but I think you arc. What 
Avould you say of a man Avho Avould sail to the Indies, 
and Avlieii he Aiftis just come in sight of his port tack 
about and rctuivi aa ithout towhing 't Have not you 
been sailing several j ears into the arms of your mis- 
tress! and ‘now she liolds them open you refusiL 
What ! did you court her only to refuse in your turn 1 
d’o refuse her Avhen she is expecting, wishing, 
longing- ' 

MU. And do you really think lier as you say ? 

Use. What could move her else to lay such a ])lot 
as she has done? 'I'o j)retend herself sick that a on 
might he sent for as hm* physician ? But you Avonld 
play the physician Avith her and make her distemper 

MU. If I thought that [real. 

Usi?. What can a on tliink else! Can anything 
hurt a woman equal Avith Ixung refused! 

MU. llefusj'd ! Avliat, giving up her matchless 
beauty to my longing arms! ’Sdealh, he is not of 
Hesli and blood Avho could refuse. Thou dearest 
AA oinan ! and dost thou think she av ill cuuseiit !— 
Dost thou think my luqqiiness so near t 

C.se. I knoAv it must he ; but 

MU. But what ! 

Use. You had better make her a reparation for 
Avhat’s past, and see her no more. 

MU. Kepurationl ay, so I will. All lliat love 
transporting, eager, wanton, raving h)Ae can give. 
Heartfort, )ou must excuse me: hu<iness, sir, busi- 
ness of vtM’y groat impmtaiiee calls me aAvay. 

Heart. I can guess v our Im^iiuss by your comprniy. 
MU. C(une, my dear l^eiiil, convi’A iiu\ ijuick as 
my desires, Avhere only they eaii mei‘t lull satislae- 
tioii. Let me enjoy Clarimla,— and then— 

i \se. Ami tlieii— - -perliaps Aon may keep a our 
wonl, ajul never see her any in on'. 

[Krcatif I'SE. and ]Mil. 
Tfearf. There goes an inslance of tlie great poAv<‘r 
our iM'asoii halli over our passions. But liohl, — A\Jiy 
ahi ul, Avho h: 

ent an e\ami)le iu my own lireast ! Where, lead 
‘ason the dominion, 1 should le.iAC long since ex- 
,‘lled the little tyrant Avho hath made such vaAage 
lere. Of Avhut iise is reason then! Why, of ti^e 
se that a wimloAv is to a man in prisoiA—to \et b\n\ 
‘e the horrors he is couliued in, but lends Inin no 
ssistance to his escape. 

SCEN E Y. — Stedfast’s house. — Clauinda, 

(hi All LOTTE. 

Ula. Q, (^harlolte! let no p;fksion prcA-ail on y<ui 
) throw yourself away on a person }ou desjiise. 
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Marriage knows no release but death. Had I the 
ti^orld, I. would give it to recul mine. 

^ Char, You see, Clarinda, it is easier to give ad- 
vice than to take it. 

Cla, You are not in my situation. Think, my 
Charlotte, think but of the danger I was in against 
the daily solicitations of a man who had so great 
a friend within my breast. My little fortune spent. 
A friendless, helpless orphan. The very man 1 lov’d, 
wUh whom I must at least have shared poverty, 
refusing to make mo the honourable partner of 
his bed ! What could Charlotte then have done 1 
Would you have then refused a rich, an honourable 
lover t 

CAar, Hum! agad, I don’t know what I should 
have done. Heaven forbid it slioiild be my case ! 1 
should not have taken the old fellow, I am positive. 

C/a. 0, my dear Charlotte ! never let anything 
tempt you to forfeit the paths of honour. 

CAar. Alid yet, my dear Clarinda, you can feign 
yourself sick to sec your lover. Pray, my dear, how 
doth a woman’s honour do when she is sick to see 
her gallant ? 

C/a. Indeed you wrong mo. The terror I have 
of your father’s bed j)ut me on tlrc feigning this 
sickness, which will soon he real. Jb’or as to Milla- 
mour, 1 have determined nevc'r to sec him more. 

C/iar. Nay, I will swear I saw Useful take a 
I'hair and go for him, as your physician, by my 
fathc'r’s order. 

Ch. You surj)rise me! O tliat wicked woman, 
wdio hath beeu the occasion of all my misfortunes, 
and is determined to persecute me to the last minute! 

C/mr, There is somewhat in her which I tlislike, 
and have oft wondered why you would indulge lier 
in the freedom she takes. 

Cla. O Charlotte ! in distressed circumstances, 
how easily can impudence get the ascendant over 
\is! Besides, this woman, of whom I now luive your 
opinion, caji outwardly act a saint, us well as in- 
wardly a devil. What defence hatli the ignorance 
of twenty against the experienced arts of such a 
woman? Believe me, 1 tliank heaven, I have es- 
ea])ed so well, rather than wonder I have not es- 
caped better. 

CAar. Well, honoured madam, if your daughter- 
in-law may presume to advise, rest contented with 
the honour you have already attained; for if jou 
should be overthrown hut in one battle, tliere’s an 
end of all your former comiuests. But hush, liush ! 
to your chair. My father is comiiig up. 

SCKNE VI. — Stkdfast, C[,auinda, Chauloi'tf., 
Well, madam, liow d<j you now? 

CAar. My motlier is extremely ill, sir. 

I did not ask you — II oav do you do, eliildl 
Clro’. Oh I 

S/cd. O ! This is the most eomfoilahle w'cd- 
diiig-day silre, that ever man liail ! Well, the doelor 
will lie iiere presently. 

(JAnr. Sir, t!ie last words niatnma Spoke were, she 
desired she miglit not sim* tin* doctor. 

Yes, madam; hut file last words I speak 
arc that she slia'l see him. 

Cla. No iloctor — No doctor. 

JwiU'r Mas. Usfi ul afid Hfjij.AMOuii. 

Use. [introducing/ Millamour.] Sir, here’s the 
doctor, 

Sted. I am glad you are come, sir; my wife is ex- 
tremely ill — Oo to her. Physicians should make a 
rttle more haste. 

Mil. Give me your /nind, if you jileasc, madam. 
Sted. How do vc/ii rlo, child ? 


Sted, That’s all I have been able to get of her, 
doctor; she is not able to tell you even how she doth. 
Use. [Aside,'] A true physician, faith ! He feels 
for her pulse in her palm. 

Sted, How do you find her, doctor! 

MU, Truly, sir, I wish there may not be more 
danger in the case than is imagined. 

Sted. Nay, the world shall not say she died for 
want of assistance. 1 will go send for another. 

Mil. O, sir ! there’s no need of that — I can trust 
Sted, I’m resolved. [to my own skill. 

Use. Come, madam ; we’ll leave the doctor to his 
patient. 

SCENE VII. — Clarinda, Millamour, 

Mil. O speak to me, Clarinda. Whisper some- 
thing tender to my soul, or 1 shall die before thee. 
Cla. Thou hast undone me, Millamour. 

MU, Then I have undone myself. Myself! Whales 
that to having ruined thee 1 I would be ages ex- 
piring to preserve thee. My dear ! my only love ! 
Too late I see the follies of my life. I see the fatal 
consequence of my ungoverned lawless passion. 

Cla, Oh ! had thy eyes but yesterday been opened ! 
But now it is too late. 

Mil, "i'oo late! I ivill put back tlte hand of time* 
O think it not too late. O, could’st thou but re- 
cover; thy marriage could not, should not keep us 
from being happy. 

Cla. Alas, my disease is but a poor pretence to 
see you once again to take this last farewell. 

Alii. Thou angel of softness! Thou fountain of 
eternal sweets ! To take a last farewell ! Then I 
will hid farewell to life, Clarinda, Life, which 1 
will not endure without tliee. Witness heaven, that 
could I but recall blesscil yesterday again, 1 would 
not slight the oilers of tliy virtuous love for the 
whole world of bi;auty or of werdlli! (), fool! to 
tride with so vast a blessing, till it was snatelied 
from tlieo! V(*t, since we cannot be what we wish, 
let us be what Ave can. 

CUu No, Millamour, never with the forfeit of 
my honour. I will lose my life ; nay, what 1 value 
mucli more — rather than ipiit lliat idol of my soul, 1 
will lose you. 

SCBNPi VIII. — Millamour, Ciarinda, Ciiar- 
LOTTF,, Mrs. Uskful, Stkiu ast, Crisis. 

Use. Hush, hush ! to your posts, to }oiir ])osls. 

Stvrd. {Introducing/ (husis.) Doctor, that is }our 
patient, and heaven direct ^our judgment, 

Cris. Sir, sir, liarkee; who’s that t I observed him 
Stcxl. That is a brother physician, sir. [ feel her pulse. 
Cris. Ay, what is Ids name? [name. 

Sled. Doctor, doctor ('risis desires to know your 
Mil. Mynaiue! name! My name, is Gruel. 

Cris. Gruel! 1 don't know him, nor do I ri'iriein- 
her his name in the eolh'ge. Some quack, 1 sup- 
pos(*. Sir, I’m your humhle servaut. 

Sled. Stay, stay, dear doctor. 

fV/.v. Sir, J will consult ^villi no quacks; sir, I 
have not, stiR lied pli^sic so long to consult uitli a 
quack ; wh<*refoie Jiave we a eollege of pliysieiaiis, 
if we are to eall quacks to our assistance ? 

Sled. For licuYcu’s sak(«, doctor! my wife will die. 
Cris. Sir, I can’t lu'lp it, if half tlie world were 
to die : unless tliat man were out of the room 1 will 
have nothitig to do ; ami that I am rcsolvcrl. 

Sled. If you <*ome to that, sir, I am resolved he 
shall not bti scut out of tin; loum. I would not semi 
liim out of tli(’ room to save my wife’s life : no, nor 
scarce to sav(; my own life. So see whoso resolution 
will he broke first, yours or mine. Ivestdved, ipiotlia ! 

Cris. Here, .I{»hn, my coacli ! to the door! Cc'K»* 
sidt w itii a (piack ! 
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Sted, Doctor, pray return my fee ! 

Cris, Sir, your liurnble servant. [Exit. 

MU. I Iiope, sir, we shall not want his advice. 1 
apprehend the distemper to be now some moments 
past the crisis ; and in half an hour I may possibly 
send you the hap])y news of your wife’s beiiij' out 
of danger. Hut it is entirely necessary she should 
go to bed, and then 1 will go and sim; lu^r. 

Enter Servant, ioho whisjjers St in ) fast. 

f^ted. Doctor, you will I'xcuse me a few miiiutc*s — 
a lady wants me below stairs. [Exit. 

Mil. Come, nurse', you must jnit your patient to 
bed, and then I’ll visit her ag:iin. 

Cla. Never, never, Millamour. Never from this 
hour will 1 behoid that face again ; that fatal cause 
of all my misery. 

Mil. Harbarous Clarinda! C;in I be knowingly 
the cause of one misfortune to you, when I w’ould 
not purchase the world with one sigh of thine ? 

Cla. 'fhy conversation is (hingerous to my ho- 
nour; and henceforth I will fly thee as the worst of 
contagions. Farewell, and think you have lost a 
woman who durst not, from her tenderness, evi'r see 
thee more. [Exit. 

Mil. (), agonv ! O, Clarinda! 

Use. Ha, liajiia! That ever a man who knows 
so much^of the sex as Mr. Millamour, should de- 
spair at the very brink of victory ! [me more ? 

Mil. ’Sdoalh ! Did she not say she’d never see 

Use. \V('il, and liath she not said so a hundred 
times, and seen you :is often '? Dili sln^ not say she 
durst not set; you more ? Women are all cowards, 
and dani not do anytliing unh'ss they are forced to 
it. I tell you she is wdshing, sighing for }ou. Ho- 
nour and love have a conilii't 'witliin her breast, ami 
if you stand by the little gentlenuin I’ll hold a thou- 
sand pounds he gets the better. 

Mil. No more, of this foolery. Thou hast uiuloin' 
us both ; Jiiid, by lieaveiis, 1 will ]h'. revenged on 
tbee. 1 will expose tlua* to all mankind, as thy 
infamy deserves, till every wietchetl maid shall enrse* 
tboe, every honest woman (U'spise tliei', and I'very 
boy tliat meets tbei' shall liuot thee through th(i 

Use. Is this my reward ? [world. 

Mil. Reward I 'riiere is none in law or justice 
egiial to thy deserts. 'J'hon art a more miscliievous 
aidmal tliau a serpent ; and tlu^ man or woman who 
admits om; of thy defi'sf ahbi character into bis house 
or accpiaiutauc.e acts more fooll.^hly than be who 
admits a serpent into Ins bosom. A j>nbHc mark of 
iiifimy should bo si*t on every siieli wretch, that we 
might shun them as a contagion. Nincr see im* 
more; for if thou dost I shall forego tin? dignity of 
my sex to punish thee. () Clarinda! I will pursue 
thee still ; for next to having thee mine is leaving 
my life at thy feet. 

Use. Very line ! I have no more to do Iiore at 
present. Such encouragement will tempt me to 
grow' honest and quit my employ nioiit. 

S(n^^N K IX. — Sti-dfast, IMns. Fi.oTwnni., 

f<fed. A very pretty reasonable genllomaii, truly. 
'SVould not one woman content him ? Must he have 
my wife and daughter loo ? w'ouhl he have inyAvhole 
family? Madam, I know' not how to return this 
obligation, wdneh the great eoiieoru you have showed 
lor my honour hath laid upon me. 

Ehf, Can you not laid then in this filec somotlung 
which might give you a reason for that concern 1 
Tjookated Vastly on mo, andt ^U me, if yon remember no 
mark in these features whiv.b were once known to yon? 

Sted. There’s something lu that voice that — 
JPlot. 'rhat once was music in your eais, if ever 
you spoke truln to Citotnola. 

Uted. Cleomelal 


Plot. Are there then any horrors in that name 1 
Age certainly hath left no furrows there, liowever 
it hath altered this unhappy face. Still, if remeni- 
braiicc of past joys be sweet, the name of Cleomela 
should be so. [to recollect you. 

i<tcd. I am so surprised ! 1 scarce have reason left 
Plot, Be not terrifi(;d. I come not to upbraid 
you, to thunder any injuries in your ears, nor 
breach of promise. 

Stftd. You know you cannot. It was your own 
fault prc'vcntcd my fiillilling them. Would you 
have changed your niligion, you know my reso- 
lutions were to have married you. And you know 
my resolutions w ere never to marry you unless you 
did. You kept your religion, and I my resolution. 

Plot. How easily men find excuses to avoid what 
they dislike! But that is past; nor do 1 come to 
claim the fulfilling it. 

Sted. No, heaven hath taken care to put that out 
of my power; as this letter hath told yoq before. 

Plot. 1 assure you, sir, the contents of that letter 
I am a stranger t(». 

Sled. Are you? then pray read it — for I intend to 
make them no secret. [Plot, takes the letter y readSy 
and shows mneh^ surprise.'\ 

SCENE X. — Millamotr, SiriiDFAST, Mrs. Plot- 

W'ELL. 

Mil. O ! sir, the most unfortunate news. 

Sted. What's the matter ? 

Mil, Your lady is relapsed into the most violent 
fit of nnulness; and I question much whether she 
will ever speak again, 

t>tcd. She hath no need. She hath hands to w'rite 
her mind. Nay, were they cut oft* too, she would 
find some other means. She would invent as strange 
methoils to betray the lewdnoss of her mind us 
Lavinia <lid to discover her injury. [madness. 

Mil. Heyday! Vour wife hath infected you w'ith 
Sled. Y'es, my wife hath inlectcd me, indeed. It 
bn'aks out here [pointi)i(i to his head]. 

Mil. M'hat <*an he the nu'aning of this ? I am 
sorry to see ibis, sir — very sorry to hour this. This is 
no common distemper, [distemper in the kingdom. 

Stc.d. No ! I thought cuckoldoiu the most general 
SCENE XI. — Motarlf, Stkijfast, Millamour, 
Mrs. Plot well. 

Mat. Odso! Mr. Stedfast, I am sorry to hear 
your lady is ill. 

Sted, It is probable yon may ; for yon and I are 
not likely to be sorry on the same occasion. 

Mai. No, it is not — Yes, it is— it is imjiossible, 
Agadl ’tis he — ’tis my dear lonl Truelove. I’m 
your most obedient humhh' servant. 

Sted. My lord Truelove ! 

Mut. Ay, sir, this is the W'orthy lord, sir, to whoso 
sister I was to have marrieil my son, till, by good* 
luck, sir, I found my lord Trm'lovc to ho no lord, 
but a certain wild young vagabond, who goes by the 
Sted. 'IVhat’s this I hear? ' [name of Millamour. 
MU. Ay, ’tis so, — the house is infected, and every 
mail is mad that conics into it. 

.1//^^ Mad! You young dog, you have made a 
fool of me, I thank you. [a cheat. 

Sted. I am a liiu? one, truly, if doctor Gruel be 
Plot. Mr. ^lillamourl 

MU. Nay, then, ’tis in vain to contend. And it 
re(piires less impudence to confess all than to deny 
it. My dear Mrs. Plotwell. [Millamour and Plot- 
wf.lu talk aparU and thm go out together.^ 

Mut. ^Iv. SVedfast, \f you please we’ll make no 
longer delay of the wedding. 

Sted. 1>ir, 1 hate the name of yedding. 

Mat. Flcyday ! I hope you are not capable of 
breaking your resolution ? 
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Steci. Sir, I sTiall break my heart. A man that is 
married is capable of everything but being happy. 

Alut, Come, lii^ome, Pm sorry for what*s passed, 
and am willin^j^ show my repentance, to put it out 
of my power to offend any more. 'What signify de- 
lays 1 Let us have the wedding to-night. 

Sted. Whenever you please, sir. 

Mut. If your daughter be ready my son is. 

Sted. I liave no daugliter, sir. 

J^ut. Ha! ha! ha! You’re a merry man. 

Sted. Look ye, gentlemen ; if one of you will take 
my wife, the other shall have my daughter. 

To them Millamoijii. 

Mil. O, sir! the luckiest news ! Your lady is re- 
covered ; her distemper left lier in a momeut, as by 
a miracle, at the sight of Mrs. Plotwell. 

Sted. My distemper is not removed. 

A/it. Take courage, sir; I’ll -warrant I cure you. 
What are y/>u sick of 1 [wife. 

Sted. What you are sick of too by this lime — my 

Alii. Is that alii 

Sted. This insult, sir, is worse than your first in- 
jury : but the law shall give me a reparation for both. 

Alii. Here (?omes a better frieiiil p) you than the 
law. If your wife be all your illness ahe will do 
what the law can seldom clo — unmarry you again. I 
don’t know how uneasy you may be for marrying 
my mistress, but I am sure you ought to be so for 
marrying your own daughter. 

SCENE XII. — To them Clauinda, Charlotte, 
IIeartfoht. 

Tlot. Start not at that -Nvord, but thank the watcli- 
ful care of Heaven, which hatli sent me Iiere this 
clay to prevent your fall, even at the brink of ruin — 
and, w'ith a joy becoming so blessed an occasion, re- 
ceive your daugliter to }our arms. [that name. 

Cla. My father 1 — I am resolved to call you by 

Sted. Call me anything but husband. 

Plot. She is indeed your daughter — the pledge 
of our loves — the witness of your treachery and my 
shame, whom that w'icked woman seduced from the 
nunnery, where I thought I had [ilaced her in safety. 

Via. Sir, 1 kneel for your blessing, nor will’l 
rise till you have givmi it me. 

Sted. Take it, my child, and be assured no father 
ever gave it more gladly. This is indeed a happy 
discovery — I have found my daughter, and I have 
lost my w'ife. 

Plot. My child, let rnc again embrace (lice. This 
is happiness indeed ! [ Mr. Stedfast ? 

Mat. What, have you more daughters than one, 

Sted. Even as you see, sir. 

Ahit. AVhy, then, sir, 1 hope you will not take it 
amiss that I desire all further treaty may cease be- 
X tween us. 

Sted. Sir, I would not marry a daugliter of mine 
into your family was vour estate ten times as large 
as it is. So now you%ave my resolution. I should 
expect by such a match to become grandfather to 
a weather-cock. 

Aiat. \ery well, sir, very well ; there is no harm 
done ; my son is in statu quo, and as fine a gentle- 
man as ever he w-as. 

Heart. Your honour, sir, is now disengaged. You 
will give mo leave once more to mention my ambi- 
tion, especially if another ciiild is to share my 


Charlotte’s fortune* : I may appear at least worthier 
of her in your eye. 

Sted. Here! Take her — take her— 

Char. I told you, sir, 1 would obey my father ; hut 
I hope you will never expect me to obey my husband. 

Heart. When I expect more obedience than you 
are willing to pay, 1 hope you will punish me by 
rebellion. 

Char. Well, I own I have not deserved so much 
constancy ; but I assure you, if I can get gratitude 
enough 1 will pay you, for I hate to be in debt. 

Mil. You was pleased, sir, this day to promise 
me that, on the recovery of your lady’s senses, you 
would give me whatever 1 should ask. 

Sled. Ay, sir, you shall have her before you ask. 
There she is ; she hath given you her inclinations, 
and so X give you the rest of her. Heaven be praised 
I am rid of them both ! Stay ; here is another woman 
still. Will nobody have her, and clear my house of 
thcml for it is impossible for a man to keep his re- 
solutions while he hath one woman in it. 

A/il. My Clariiida, O I transporting extasy ! 

Cla. MyMillamour! my ever loved ! 

AJil. Heartfort, your hand; I am now the hap- 
piest of mankiiid. I ha\ e, on the very point of los- 
ing it, Recovered a jewel of inestimable value. O 
Clarinda ! my former follies may, through ipi excess 
of good fortune, prove advantageous to both in our 
future happiness. 'While I, from the rellection on 
the danger of losing you, to which the wildni ss of 
niy desires betrayed me, shall enjoy the bliss -with 
doubled sweetness : and you from thence may derive 
a tender and a constant husband. 

From my CMimplc let sill rakes be 

To shim loose j)k-a!.urt*'.s ."wt-rt hut i«tifi’uous ilruu;;ht. 

Vice, like a ready harlot, still allures ; • 

Virtue slow, but what she secures. 


EPILOOCE. WRiriKN HY A KKIKNn, AND SPOKEN UY MK*. 
WO in NO ION. 

The trial ended, and the senlenee o’er, 

The criminal stands nmte, and \)li*ad.s no more— 

Sunk ill desj'air, no tlislant lio|»e lu' 
l'iil<*ss some rru'Uilly ton;;ne lor murc> sues. 

Sf> too our bald ( whatever be liis late) 

Hath sent me here eomj»assion to ^•r(‘at(^ : 

If duinn'd,tu blunt the edirt* oferitie’s laws; 

If saveil, to bi‘<» roiilitiiiata'i' of apidausi*. 

All this tile fiis'hted author ttid me say -- 
Hut now for m\ own I'ommvnts mi bis id.iv. 

This Mii.i.amock. for auf^lit I « uuld diMo\er, 

Was no surh dauj;’rous, tVirwaid, jmsliiut; h)\er: 
rjKHi the bull I, like Im hopa. ventur’d. 

Killer’ll liis /•b'set where he never enti r’d, 

Jbit left me, after all my kindness show n, 

III a most barbarous manner, ijuite alone ; 

Whilst I, with I'jitieuei* to our se^ la.t eoiaiuon. 

Heard liim |ireseribiii'4 to niiotlier woiiiau : 

But Ihou^'b tpiite languishing' and vastly ill 
Slic was, I (-ould not liiid she lo»>k one jiill. 

Thnuj;li her disease was bi^b, tboui'h lieiee th’ attuek 
You saw be was an unperforiuini' i[uaek : 

But soon as inarriaf'e uUei’d bis rouditioii. 

He cured her as a leijular |ihysif iaii. 

My father Sihoast took it in bis head 
To kwp all resolutions which he nuule : 

As the great point of life this seem'il to strike hini. 

His daughter Chahi oti e's very iiiueli unlike him. 

The only joys (and let me freely speak, ’em) 

1 know ill resolutions is to break 'em. 

I think v^itliout mueh fl.atl’ry 1 may say 
There's strict )'Oetie jusliec thiougli this play. 

You heard the fool despised, the bawd’s just sentence, 
Hkaktkoht’s reward, and Mii.i.amoi'r’h repeiitaiuc ; 
And such reiwntance must forgiveness carry; 

Sure theru’s eoutritiou with it when wc marry. 
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THR FATHERS: 

THE GOOD-NATUllED MAK 

A 0{1Mi:nY. A^ IT IS ACTED AT THE TlIEATRE-HOYAL DKirilY-LANi:. 


ADVKHTISRMENT. 

Till comedy now published w.-u by the late ITknry 

Firi.wino some years Ixiiore his death, 'rhe author had shown 
Uto his friend Mr. (la nick; and, ent«Ttaiiiint; a hi^h esteem 
for the ta-te and critical <lia'LMmnent of sir Charles Williams, 
he afterwaids delivered the manuserijit to sir Charles ft)r his 
uidiiion. At that time :nii»ointc<l envoy cxtraordinaiy to the 
court of Russia, sir Cliailes had not leisure fci examine the 
jday l)»Tore he left J'’ii;,datid Wli,*ther it has liad thi* htuioiir 
to travel with the einoy into Russia, or was leR hehind. that it 
niixht not interfen> with tla? iulri;;ues of the einhas-»y, weeaimot 
determine. Sir Charles dieil in Russia, and the manuserii>t 
was lost. 

.As Mr. FieldiuL; has oft -ii mentioned this aflair, many inqni' 
lies were made., after his decease, of several laanches 4 »f sir 
Charhvs’s f miily, hut «lid nut piodi.ee any tidin; 4 s of the comeily. 

AIxmt two ye.irs a"o 'liiomas Johiies, inemher lor Car- 

dij,nui, received liuin a yonn/ frimid, as .1 pie'Ciit. n t'itfernd 
uianusciiiit /</■'//. hearin;?. i .deed, .sunn* tokt*us of else 

the present had hem of hule worth, since the >011104 gentleman 
asstireil Mr. Juhnes ^ut it was a tlainued tliiuii;!'* Nutwith 
standing this nnpromisiiiu: lii.ar.acter, Mr. .lohnes to.ik the dra- 
matic l(Miti>tiiii4 to his protection witli much kindne-s; read it; 
detenniued to olitaiu (iiuiick’.s tipinion of it; and for that 
purpo>e sent it to Mr. W'alli.s of Niaiulk street, wiio waitetl upiai 
Mr Carriek with the maiui'Cii]»t, and asked him if he knew 
whether the late 'ir Charles Willi, in 

Mr. (ji i.st. hi ^ npu iin* lo.st sheep fo ad! 

This is Ilaivy Fielding’s emn dy cried Mr. (larrick, in a 
iiiauiicr that e\inced tlic must fi loudly regard for the nn’iuury 
of the aiiilii»r. 

This reeo^nilioa of tlie play was no sooner eornmnnicated to 
Mr. .lohiies than he, with liie ami.alile polilem'ss, restoretl 

Ills ifniinllin!' to the family of Mr. Field. 114 . 

Two 4 eiilleinen, ol the mo-t <U'tin 4 iii died dramatic talents of 
the a^e have .shown ilie kinde't aUrutimi to the fiaymeut thus 
recoveveil. 'lo tile M*ry liberal and liiemlly assi»tauee of 
Mr. Shciidali, and to tin* Piolumn* ami Rpiluune, wiitlcu by 
Mr. (taii'ick.is to >e altii 'iiied luitcii of that applan.se with 
which the pulilic have received the 

F.Yl’llRK.S; oil. niK (.COn-NAiTRi:!) MAN. 

Toms CRACK TIIK IK KK OF NoRTHl M HKRLAND, 


Mv I.uuo,— iiie author of thi> play w i< an np-ri^'ld. n-eful, 
and di..liu';ui^lu i maji-liate fui the •.■lonv uf Mi.l-il. e\ . ami 
I'V lii,.) \iiil<ii<'.iii(in7, lain i!ie fuumlatiun i>f many whule>ume 
law.sfurthe suppuit of 40. »d order aUil suhordiu.itiuu in this 
olis.the ' ofw]uehll!l ad I 

felt 1)1 llie inihl Ilis oeial i|iiali!ies iipai 

iii-. „ ... ' ' 

alfuided ileli4lit and in.-tnictioii to thousands. I’lu* nieinui\ of [ 
sm li .1 man calls for rcspeit; and to ha^e that rcspt'ct .shown j 
him hy the great and piaisewoithy . must do him the highest j 
lailiuitr. I 

linler tbc.sc I'ircnnist.inces tlu.> litile orphan postlniiuous j 
Volk, i«’pl«'l(* with iiu'.mmr and sunml sioim*. louks up t.> \t>ur I 
41 ace tor pr. teetiun. as a iiuOleuiaii who makes rank and I 
allhu-iieu answiT ll-e 4ie.<! imriiose., i)f dispIayiiiL' tine •li4lii;y 
and Ijfiielieei.ce. Tims admued hy actuiiipli.shim'nis, ainl en- 
rielied by manly Seiitiim'iits, it i- tlu* i.itere t ol soeu-tv tii join 
willi uu* ill tlie waiiiie.'t wislms I'.-r the euiitinnaui-e of your 
gr.ure s health, and of all ilm.se ]»u\\eis so lil.erally and so coii- 
S'lautly exerie.l l>\ sour ei.ua* lor the 4*»ud of iiiankiml. I ha\u 
tile liuno.ir to he, my hitd, your grace’s respectful and otje- 

.lonx Fieloino. 

lifojiplon place. 

TROiiCHHH:. WRITTEN RY MR. (JAKUICK, S 1 X)KEN 
IIY MU. KLMi. 

Wiieii from the world departs a son of fame. 

His de«-tls m w orks cnihalin his precious namo ; 

Yet Mot content, the pnl)!’ call fur art 
To resem* irom ihe tomb hi-, iiioital part ; 

Dnniaiulthe painhT s and the scuhitor s liand. 

To spread his iniuue fi.rin thiougu.jut the laud : 

A form, laihaps, wh eU living w .s iieglecte<l. 

And when it could nut feel |■es\^< ei, re.-«pected. 

'rhis night no laist or picture cl iiir your piraise, 

(ftir claim’s Mipcriot — wc his spiut raise ; 


From time’s dark storehou.se bring a Img-lust (tlfty# 

And drag it from oblivion into day. 

Rut who the author V need I name the w'it, 

Wlrom nature prompted, a.s his genius writ ? 

Truth smil’d on Fancy for eiuh well wrought story, 

W'here characters live, act, and .st.iml liefore ye; 

Suppo'^e tlmse cliaraclers, v.irioiis as tliey are, | 

The kinivo, the fui»I, the worthv, wise, and lair, > 

Fur and against tin; amhor pleading at your bar. ) 

Fir>t plead.s Tom Jones — grateful lii.s heart .ind warm 
Rrave, gcn’roiis Rvitons, shield thi.s pday iroin harm ; 

My best irieml wroie it ; should it not succeed, 

Thougli with my Sophy hless'd. my heart will bleed. 

Then from hU face he wipe.'i the manly tear; • 

Courage, my master. Partridge cries, don't fear: 

Should Envy's serpient hiss, or inalice frown. 

Though I’m a eowaid, /.ounds ! I’ll knock 'em down. 

Next sweet Sophia comes — she c:innot speak — 

Her wishes lor the play o’er.'puead her cheek ; 

In ev’ry look her sentiments you read. 

And more thau*elotpie::ce her liluslie.s plead. 

Now Rlilil how.%-with siniics .'.is false heart gilding':— 

Ho wa.s my foe — I beg yoiiTl damn tliis FiEr.nrxo ; 

Right, Thwaekum roars no mer<*y, Sirs, I piray — 

Scourge Iht? dead author, thro’ his’ orphan play. 

What words ! (cries piarson Adams ; fie, tie, dii»owii ’em T 
(ioovl Lord! — dft maytuis nil ni^i : 

If .such are chii^iau teachers, who'll revere ’em— 

And thus they pire.ich, the devil alone shall hear ’em. 

Now Slipslop ent'TS. 'J’ho’ Ilii.s seriv’iiitig vagrant 
Salted my virtue, which w.is ever llagrunt, 

Vet, like hiaek ’'riiello, I’d bear .scorns and whip!}, 

.Slip into poverty to the very hips, 

T’ exalt this play. May it deciea.se in favour ; 

Ami he its fame immovali/cd fuv e.ver ! 

*S(juire W'e.stevu, reeling, with Ucloher mellow, 

Tall, \o ! — F...ys!--Voax I — Critic', hunt the fellow! 
Damn ’em, the>.e wits are v.irmiut not wovih hreodin^ : 
W'liat good e ev c.iine of writing and of reatliug : 

Next conn*', liruii -full of spite and poli ics, 

His sister W'estcru— and tliu.s deepiv .speaks ; 

Wits are arm d powers, like Fiance attack the fvxj ; 
Ncgoeiivlc till ih y sleep— then strike the blow I 
Allvvoitliy la 4 p) 4 sujI»>>» ymir m.hlcst passions; 
Yej'eu’rous Icntieis of the laslt* aiul fa.>hioiis ; 

Departed genius left his orphan play 

To your kind eare — what tin* dead wills, obey ; 

O then re.>,p(*et tin* KviHKit’s foml heqi.est, 

Aiicl make !ii.s willow smile, his spirit rest. 

MATiH PkHson.v.- Sir (lein-ijr iiiinri/ur. yiii. Kivn; Mr, 
ir, Mk. Hk.Nsi.fy; Young U nr-’Hr [/es .'»)«), Mit. Web* 

Mk NV^fcin.o; C/i A'f 101 ( 1 . Mi., IUiu'h.ey; Y' u'g Kennel 
(hi'i S'O^^Mk. Donn ; XJrs, Joiurour, Mrs. Hockins; Miu 
iihTicifur, Miss YoVNUE; Miss rah nee, Mas. Radoei.ey. 

ACT 1. — SCOvll I.— .t /MU lour ill Pii)NcoL’u*i 
/louse, — Enter lioNCvn u and .Mu.s. B(»^couu. 

Bone, lb ay In' pacitii’d. [to it. 

Mrs. B. It is iiijolerable, amy t\ill never .submit 
Bone. But, my d(*ai’ ! ^ 

Mrs. B. CooJ .Mr. Boucour, leave off that odious 
word ; vou kii<»w 1 iletest it ; siuii fulsome stutt* is 
nauseous to the ears of a womati of strict virtue. 
Bone. I vlou’t dovibt your virtue. 

Mrs, B. You don’t! I am very iiiueh oblit^ed lo 
you, indeed ; nor any one else, 1 apprehend : I 
tliank Heaven nry carriage is such that 1 dare eoii- 
froiit the world. 

Bone. You mistake me, madam. 

Mrs. B. 'That is as inucli as to say I have nol 
comttK U uinlerstauding ; lo be sure, t can’t eompre- 
henrl anylhiivi:. 

Bone.' I should be sorry to thinly 1 had given you 
any reason bi; out of humour. 

4 a* • 
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Mrs. B. Then I am in the nTonjj; a wife is al 
wa 3 s in the n'lonn', certainly ; it is impossible for a 
write to be in the riy;ht in anything. 

Bono. My dear, 1 never said so. 

M?'s. li, 'i’hut is us much us to say I don't tel 
truth: I desire you will treat me with good manners 
ut least ; that 1 think I may expect. A w'oinan o 
virtue, who brought you a fortune, may expect that 
Bone. Madam, I esteem you for your virtue, am: 
am grateful to you for your fortune ; 1 should blusl 
if you could uj)hraid nu' witli lavishing it on my 
owm pleasures, or ever denying you tlie enjoymeii' 
of it. 

Mrs. B. How! have I a coach at my command'? 
you keep one, indeed, hut 1 am sure I have no com- 
Bonc. Indeed you wrong ino. [maud of it. 

Mrti. B. AVhy, have you not lent it this very 
morning without iny kiiowdedge'? [served. 

Bone. My dear, I thought the chariot would have 
Mrs. Bi How can tliat serve when I am to take 
three other ladies with me 1 
Bone. Who's there 

Enter Servant. 

Hid John take the chariot to my cousin, and let the 
coach attemd my wife. — 1 ask your^jardon, cliild ; I 
own I sl'.ould have tojd you of it, bpt business really 
put it cut of my head. 

Mrs. B, AVell, and suppose I should find but one 
of the ladies at liome 1 must I drag aliout a heavy 
eoach all over the town, like an alderman's or a 
country justice of pe!U'(‘’s lady ? 

Bwic. since you are so unresolved — the pro- 
mise was not absolute ; you shall not Ik? uneasy on 
any account. Tell tliu fellow' lie need not go to my 
cousin at all. (Bxit Sc?rvant.) Now, my dear, you 
may have your clioico, and I hope you will be eas>'. 

Mrs. B. Easy ! yes ; I have a gr»‘at deal of reason 
to he easy, truly; now ynir relations, it’ the) have 
not the eoach, w'ill lay the whole blame upon me*. 

No, let them have both, and then they w ill bo sa- 
lisiied ; I dare say I shall tind a couch amongst my 
acquaintance, though )ou deny me yours. [Kril. 

Bone. So! this comes of meddling witli matters 
out of my sphere ; but I ch'serve it, who know' her 
temper so well. 

Entrr Sin Gicoiiok Honcouk. 

Sir G((). IJrotlier, good mom>w, I Jiope no .acci- 
dent hath liapjieiied, for I met my sister iii a violent 
hurry ut the door. 

Bone. No, nothing extraordinary : wives w'ill 
have tlu'ir huiiiours, you know'. 

Sir Geo. Ay, wives who liave such husbanas. 

Bone. 1 liope I give? her no occasion to be uwc'asy. 
Sir Geo. Indeed you do. — You arc? a very .vickcMl 
Banc. How! [man, brother. 

Sh' Geo. For you liave spoilt a very good sort of 
a woman ; you have many an uneasy hour, many a 
heart aehe, inanv iy|igh, and many a tear to answer 
for, whicli jou luiTe been the occasion of to my 
poor sister. [thing, 

Bono, 1 don’t remomb(?r I ever denied Iier :iny- 
Sir Geo. That is the very reason; for what can a 
poor woman bo obliged to consult so ijiistc?ady as 
her own inclinations t If yon would coniraclict her 
a little, it would prevent licr contradicting herself, 

A man pretends to lie a good liushand, and yet im- 
poses continually thafe hard task upon his wife, to 
know what slio has a mind to. 

Bone. Ill-other, 1 aarnit raillery, but I should con- 
temn myself if I refused anything to a w'omati who 
brought me io immense a fortune, to which iny cir- 
^uirstances were* so very unequal. I du not think 
with the Avoild that I make a w’oinait amends for 


robbing her of hei fortune by taking her person 
into the bargain. 

Sir Geo. 1 would not have you rob her ; 1 w'ould 
only have you k(?ep her from lo'cbing herself. Ah! 
I should have made an excellent liusband, if I could 
ever have been persuaded to marry. 

Bmc. Doubtless your wife would have agreed 
rarely with this dtietrine. 

Sir Geo. Slie must have been a most unreasonable 
woman else ; for I should have desircil no more ot 
her than only to do whatever I would have her. 1 
am not that person you wouhl make me appear; fov, 
except a few diversions which 1 have an antipathy 
to, such as music, balls, cards, plays, operas, assem- 
blies, visits, and entertainments, 1 should scarce ever 
deny her uiiythiiig. 

Bone. Y'our exceptions put me in mind of some 
general pardons, where cverytliiiig is forgiven except 
crimes. 

Sir Geo. I suppose you would have me suffer her 
tt) keep an assembly and rendezvous of all such idle 
people us can’t slay ut home ; that is, have nothing 
to do anywhere else 1 [}<>’!. 

Bone. Perliaps 1 love an assembly no more than 
Sir Geo. AVliy do you keep one then I 
Bone. For the same? reason thatel do many other 
things not very agret-ablc to me, to gratify my wife. 

Sir Geo. But, brotlier, pray, for what purpose do 
you think the law gives you a power to restrain herl 
Bone. Brother, the law gives us many jiowcrs 
W'hich an lionest man would scorn lu make use of. 

Sir Geo. So the advantage )Ou receive from vour 
wife’s fortune is to be her steward, wliile she lavs it 
out in her ow n pleasures. 

Bone. And that no iiieoiisidcrable one. 

Sir Geo. No! 

Bone. No ; for the grc'ritest pleasure 1 can enjoy 
is that of contributing to liers. 

^ir Geo. You are a great «leal too good for this 
rid, indeed you an* ; and ri-ally, eonsiilering iiow 
go(Kl you are, )ou are tolerably lueky ; for wen? I 
half so good I should expect, whenever I returned 
home, to catch my wife in an intrigue, my servants 
.ohhing my house, my sou mariicd to a eliamher- 
naid, and my (laughter run away witii a footman. 

Bone. These would be ill returns to )our guod- 
:ie8». 

Sir Geo. That’s true ; but they are vc'ry eoiniuon 
<‘s for all tliat ; and 1 w i.sh somewhat woisi? docs 
it happen to }onr son ; for 1 iniist tell jou, and I 
un sorry to tell it you^ the town talk of him. 

Bone. I liope limy can say notliiiig ill of him. 

Sir Geo. Notliing ill of liim ! they say evt-rjlliing 
U of liim. O brt.'ther, I think myself ohli-ed to 
liscover it to you ; this son, this eldest sou ol }oiirs, 
he hopes of your family, vvliom 1 inteiuled my 
iieir — tliis prulligato rascal— -I toll it with tears in my 
yes -keeps — kc(‘ps — a wench ! 

Bone. I know it. 

Sir Geo. (in a passion. J Know it! — vvli— at — 
hat he keeps a wench I 
Bone. I am sorry for it. 

.Sir Geo. If Im was a son of mine IM skin him— , 
’d Heii, him — I’d starve him. He sliall never have 
. groat — a fartiiing of mine : I’ll marry lo-inorrovv, 
nd if I hav’n’t an heir I’ll endow un Imspilal, or 
•ive my money to tim sinking fund. 

Bone. Como, brother, I am in hopes to reclaim 
uin yet. 

Sir Geo. His vices are all owing to you. 

Bone. 1 never gave him instruetioiis in that W'a). 
Sir Oco. You have given liim money, that is 
^.viug him iiistriietioiiH : whoever gives his sou 
noney is answer-.ilile for all the ill uses he puts it to. 
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Bone, Rather, wlioever denies his sou a reason- 
able allowance is answi^rahlc for all the ill methods 
he is forced into to /'ct money. 

Sir Geo. Reasonable ! brother ; why tlicre is our 
dispute ; I am not so rigid as some fathers ; I am 
not for totally curbing a young man ; I would not 
have him without a sliilling or two in his pocket to 
appear scandalous at a cottee-house — no. 

Bottc, Sir George, instead of »lisputiiig longer on 
this subject, will you go M’ith me and visit my 
Suppose we should find him at his studii‘s‘{ 

Sir Geo. I as soon expect to iind him at his 
prayers. Well, I will go, as I have no other busi- 
ness ; though I know the world better tluui to ex- 
pect cither to convince myself or you. [the door. 
I3o7ic. I am ready to wait on you ; my coach is at 
Sir Geo. If I should br(Mjk the rascal’s head you’ll 
forgive me. Keep ! I’d keep him if he was a son of 
mine. [Ejceunt. 

S(/KNE at Young Boncoitr’«.-^Yoi:ng Boncour, 
Miss Boncouu, Miss Valence, come forward. 
Young B. Dear sister, how could you let this 
inundation of nonsi'usc in ujxni usi 
Miss B. Nay, don’t hlaiiu! me. 

Miss Val. () !• 1 was a witness to what j»assed ; 
how'ever„now they are gone, I must remind }ou of 
your promise to let me ii(*!ir that song. 1 think 
both the w'ords and air admirable. 

Miss B. You will make George proud if you 
[)raise Ids jioetry. 

Young B. hove or j)overty makes most poets; 
and 1 hope I shall never avant at least one of those 
motives. As Mr. Warbler is gone 1 will attempt it 
myself. 

SON(h «Y (J. 13UN(.'0IMI. 

n hile tilt! sweet Miisl _ s])rhi^', slowing I're.-h in her iirune. 
All n.-iliue with .'iiii i doth iolo 
SniiU-h at. e.ieh golden y, oh< of tiuuf. 

And jdiick every hud iVom the thon 
In the May-nioru of life, while gliuls* ;ul gay, 

Kaeh liloMieiit. ' , ' . *ui e inni 
For life we ‘.hall s at he>t hut a day, 

And the i.mii.lii e tlu ds it love. 

The ro-;e now so hhioining, <if nature the grace, 

In ii moment is shrunk and dei-ay’d. 

Ami till* glow which now liiiiie- a In'autiful fneo 
S(H)n, ala.s ' wither aiiil fad<‘. 

Ill .hi* May imirii of life then, while ^dad.some and gay, 

I'acli momi lit, I'ach iili‘:i..ure improve, 

For life we shall liiiil i' at lie"! Imt a il.iy, 

;\nd tlu: sunshiiii! that gilds it is hue. 

Enter Boncoi.u and Siu Georoe. 

Yomig B. My father! and uuelc too— so, so. 

B(tnc. Detir George, don’t let us inlenupt your 
('idcrtainment ; >our uncl»’ and myself ealled only 
to see Innv you did as wi‘ went hy. If 1 liail kiuiwii 
you had had eomjiany ^vc should not have eume up. 
I’ray go on with your music. 

Young B. Sir, you are always the kindest and 
most coiidesccndiiig ; but from you, sir, this is an 
unexpi'ctcd lionour. 

Sir Geo. Dear sir, most obliging, and most gra- 
eious sir, you do me an intinite dc;il td’ lionour, in- 
deed. — You see he is at his si tidies, brother. 

Bone, i’ray, G 'orge, ilon’t let us interrupt your 
entertainment. 

Sir Geo. Upon my word my nephew shows an 
.exceeding good la.ste in his morning diversions. 

B, Yes, sir, tlu'se ladies have been so good 
as to hear a silly trilk of my own writing. 

Sir Geo. I am sorry we came tvio late, for I think 
nonsense is never .so jigrceah’e as when set to musie, 
iMiss B, The iu imIc my hiothcr de.signcd for me 
aiU(l this lady; and I doubt not, if he had had sny 
expectation o' your company, my dear uncle, he 


would have provided some more serious eiitei- 
tainmeiit. 

Sir Geo, Upon iny word, sir, you have a very 
pretty house here, comiilctely linished and furnished ; 
when I was a young fellow we had not half so good 
a taste. 

Young B. No, sir, the age is improved since that 
time — when a kniglit of the shire used to jog to 
town with a brace of geldings and a single livery- 
man, and very prudimtly take a first Hour in the 
Slruinl ; when, if you asked in the shop for sit 
Thomas, a dirty fellow behind the counter called 
out, Maid, is sir 'i honnis above 1 I dare swear, 
uncle, in your linn:, many a tradesman hath had 
half a dozen men of fashion in his house. 

Sir Geo. If he had nine men of fashion in Ills 
house, he had fewer in his hooks, 1 believe. 

iMiss B. And once in seven years came up madam 
in the stage-cqiich, to see one comedy, one tragedy, 
go once to the opera, and rig out herselfhnd family 
till the next general election. JIal ha! ha! 

Sir Geo. Well, miss Malapert, and what do you 
think you have said now 1 why, nothing more than 
that your grandmothers had ten limes as much pru- 
dence as yourseives. 

Eiitcr %\iv\'.\\\\^Jiastihj. 

Serv. Sir, I ask pardon. 1 lliought your , honour 

Bone. Speak out, sir. [bad been gone. 

Sere. Sir, there he below mons. de Pannier, with 
a new suit; and mons. de la Mouton Maigre, with 
some embroidery for your honour. 

Sir Geo. There is another virtue of the age ! if you 
will he extravagant, can’t you let your own trades- 
men reaj) the hmietit of it '( is it not miough to send 
yonr money out of your own family, hut you must 
send it out of your own country too I 

Young B. I consider nothing farther than who 
serves me the licst. 

Bone. 1 must join your uncle h('rc, George. — I am 
afraid it is fashion ratlier tliat guides you to the 
ehoice ; hut wen; it otherwise, e\ery man ought to 
have some jiartiality lor his own country ; it is a 
laudable prejudice, \\ itliout which no people ever 
were or can he great. 

Sir Geo. It ever was the characteristic of this 
nation ; hut now' a pa.s.sion for Preiieh dress and fop- 
])cri< s is as prevailing as th(‘ usi* of their fripjiery 
tongue. Ahl there was a time \\hi‘U wi* found the 
way to be understood in Frauee without the help of 
tlieir l.anguage — {looks on his wutc/i): but I have 
trifled uwa> more lime than 1 eould well afford ; 
shall I dairy you anyw here, brother, or will you stig*- 
lien* t 

Bone. Have you any engagement, George I 

Young /?. None at jm'-ent. 

Jtonc. Then, hrutlier, 1 wi>U you a good morning. 

I have some business with my sun. 

Sir Geo. Good morrovv to you, brother.— Pray, 
sir, will you order some of }oi|| domestics to show 
me out of llicst* nobh* apartments, ii>i’ tlnu’e are so 
many doors to them, 1 may possihly miss my way. 

Young H. 1 w ill do myself that l\oiu>ur, sir. 

Sir Geo. Upon my soul, sir, }ou are so full of 
complaisance, you confound me ; nay, sir, pray walk 
fii>t, I insist upon it. 

Young B. Sir, it is my duty to ohe\. 

Sir (it'o. Extravagant rascal ! if I lunl such a son, 
I would m.ake a little free with his coxcombical pate 

Bone. 1 wish, child, you w ould lake that }oung 
laily away, for 1 have something to say to your 
brother. 

Miss B. liO, papa, you are always so full of secrets I 

Bone. Y^>u know, dear llarriei^ how fond I am 
of your company. ^ 
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Mis8 B. Ye*; eternally sending me away is a 
proof of it. 

Bone. This is a disobedience wluch I ought tolovs 
yon for, instead of chiding you ; and I will break an 
appointment to enjoy this evening with you and your 
biv»ther. 

HJiss B. Nay, I can’t promise to be at home this 
evening, for I shall be engaged to go to the play, and 
if 1 should not happen to go to the play I shall be en- 
gaged to a party at cards. 

Miss Val, Miss Boucour, you must remember your 
promise to set me down at liome ; my time is out, 
and I dare not stay one minute beyond it. 

Miss B, Dare notl ha! ha 1 ha! 

Miss Val, No ; iny fatlier will never forgive me if 
T should. 

Enter Young Boncouu. 

Young B. I have got my uuclt; into his chariot at 
last ; but he Avas so full of ceremony I thought I never 
should ; he has made tifty hows to my servants ; I 
never saw hjjn in such a humour. 

Bone. You know his tiunper, George, and may 
easily guess at the reason of it. 

Miss B. Well, if you are so positive. 

Miss Val. Don’t call me positive — I act against 
my inclination. 

Young H. Are you going already, madam 1 you 
will do me the honour. [Exitf leailing her out. 

Bone, (aknie.) How wr(!tcheil is that animal 
whose whole happiness centres in himself; Avho can- 
not feel any satisfaction but in the indulgence of his 
oAvn appetite. 1 feel my ehildreii still a part of me ; 
they are, as it were, additional senses, Avhich let in 
daily a thousand pleasures to me; my enjoyments 
are not conline<l to those which nature hath adaj)t«*d 
to my own years, but I can in my sun’s fruition taste 
those of another ago — nor utn I cliaritable but luxu- 
rious Avhen I bestow oir them the instruments of 
tiieir pleasures. 

Enter Young 1V)ncoi:u. 

So, George, you have soon jpiitted the young lady. 

Young B. I was going to make that excuse for 
leriAuiig jou so long. 

Bone. You have been a good Inisbaud this quarter. 

Young B. Sir ; you are aUvays so good as to pre- 
vent niy necessities, and almost my wishes; for iu- 
cleed I should have been obliged — 

Bone, 1 thought a luiiidred Avould not burden- 
some. [(jiving him a note. 

Young B. (howinq respectfallg icith a smile) A 
hundred ! Gad, it is hut a humliaal. 

Bone. What are M)u considering, George ? 

Young B. 1 was thinking, sir, luwv hajjpy sucli a 
sum as this w'ould have made me wdicn 1 was at 
sidionl ; but really, in my circumstanccH, it will go a 
very little Avay; it will hut just pay fur a picture 
which I bought yesterday. [picture. 

Hone. A hundrtal^ pounds is a large price fur a 

Young B. A mere trifle, sir; one can get nothing 
to hang up in a room for less. | 

Bo)vc, I only give that hint hecause I sliould ho ’ 
sorry that your demands should ever he such as 1 ; 
slnuild be unable to answa*r. i 

Young B. I am not such a stranger to your for- ■ 
tune, sir, as to iiumr expense be)on(l its reach. 

Bone. No more of this: call on me hy-aiid-hy, 
and your wants shall be supjdied; hut, 1 believe, you ; 
guess by the formality of my preparation, and my | 
sending away your sister,, that I have something of 
moment to impart to jou. Without more preface-- 
wnat think )oa of marriage? 

Young B. Marrkge, sir! * 

Ay: I don’t expect join goocf sense will 


treat my proposition witn the cornmou stale raillery of 
those noble free-spirited libertines, whose great 
souls disdain to he eonlincd Avithin the limits of ma- 
trimony ; Avho laugh at eoiistaiicy to the chaste arm* 
of a Avoman of virtue, while at the expense of health 
and fortune they are strictly faithful to the deceitlul 
embraces of some vile designing harlot. 

Young B. Fardon me, sir : my thoughts of mar- 
riage are ditfereut ; hut 1 hope, sir, you will indulge 
me in choosing a Avife for myself ? 

Bone, Y'ou need not apprehend too much com- 
pulsion or restraint ; but the huly I shall recominviid 
to you is so unexeeptiojjable — 

Young B. To be sincere, sir, my atfections are 
already engaged ; and, though 1 have no hasty 
thoughts of marrying, yet Avlieii I do I am dtitcr- 
inined on the person, and one whom 1 think iinex- 
ceplioiiable on your side. 

Bone. Her name { 

Young B. Miss Valence. 

Bone, Her hn tune, 1 appreliejul, is inucli inferior 
to that of the lady I should have proposed ; but 
neither her fortune or family are sucfi as shall make 
me eiidcaA'our to oppose your inclinations. 

Young B. Sir, you are ever good ; though indeed 
ill this you indulge mo only in tire common right 
Avhich nature has bestowed iijum me ; for U) restrain 
the inclination in that point is not a lawful hut ;m 
usurped power in a parent. Jiow can nature give 
another the poAver to diretd. those atlVclions A\!iii;li 
she lias not enabled evim ourselves to govern? 

Bone, llow'cver, yon w ill give me leave to trout 
Avith Mr. Valence on this snlqect; for, thougli 1 
know he must njoice at the oiler, yet he is a niun of 
that kind Avho must he dealt, with with tiue ciicivn- 
sp(!Ction; and (he minds of lovers an; (luj mncl: 
Avrapped up in sublniu: pleasures to ult(md to liie 
low settlement ot‘ worldly allairs. 

Ent( r Servant 

Sere. Sir, Monsiciir Valence desires to know if 
A our honour be at homt*. 

Young li. I sliall be glad to see him. 

Bone, ril leave )ou, and go and find out the old 
gcntlenian. 

Young B. I believu', sir, you may treat with liini 
farther than fur me; my sister’s inclinations, lam 
confident, look toward the same family. 

Bone. Are you certain of tluU ? 

Young B. By incuntestahlc proofs. 

Bone. Well, Mr. \ ahuice and I have been old 
acquaintance ami ncighl»ouis ; lie is of a good I'u- 
inily, and has a good fortune ; and the world gives 
him and his children a fair cliuructi>r. I am j^lud 
you have di.s])osL‘d of your ali’ectitom in no Aorse 
manner. Gooil-morrow to you, George — 1 shall 
see you in tlie ai'tcriioon. [';ir. 

Young B. I Hhall not fora:ettopay my duty to you, 

Bone. No ceremony vvidi n.e. [7'.'xt7. 

Young B. Sir {buirs) ; I ixdieve I have tlie most 
complaisant father in Christendom. 'I'liough all 
falliers are too niggardly — this sm'aking hundred l 
IJa! ha! ha! my ilear V alence, good morrow'. 

Enter Young Yai.unci:. 

AVhy lo.ok you .v) sprightly and gay? some umx-. 
peeted hajipincss has bctulicn \ou. 

Young Y. O Buneour! my father - can }oii beli' vc 
it ? he sent for me tiiis morning, of his own accord, 
without the least petition, the least motion ol miue, 
sent fur me, ami with tlie utmost generosity made 
me a present often pieces. 

Young B. Ha! ha! lia! 

Young l\ Why do yni laugh? 

Young B. To see }ou so much overrate a ti^fle. 
My father paid me a visit this morning, and vvi’h the 
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utmost generosity made me a present of a hundred : 
upon wiiitdi, with the utmost gratitude, I asked him 
for more ! Why, tell me, Charles, dost thou think it is 
not liis duty, who hath begot us Avith all those appe- 
tites and passions, to supply them to the utmost of 
his power? But, Charles, I hope you wili make 
your friends partakers of your father’s generosity : 
you will dine with us to-day. 

Young V, Your company is generally too expen- 
sive for me. 

Yofiing /k Why, Taitli, the world is grown to such 
a pass, that without expense a man cannot keep 
good company. 

Young V. By good company I suppose you mean 
embroiclerod company ; for men of sense are to be 
come at cheaper. 

Young B. By good company T mean polite com- 
pany ; for true politeness, though it does not make a 
man of sense, it mends him. 

Young V. But does poiitoiioss nover dine without 
a French eook, nor eat out of anything hut plate? 

Young B. To show you I think otherwise, I Avill 
dine Avith you wheniver you please. 

Young V. Why my business Avith you Avas, to let 
you knoAV my ^ither Iras been so goo<l to give my 
sister leave to spend tliis day at your house ; noAA', if 
you Avill,* Avithout ceremony, let me invite myself to 
the same i)hiee — 

Young fi. You make me perfectly happy, and I 
hope to knoAv something this afternoon Avhich Avill 
make? you so ; at least, if you wisli to call me brother 
as eagerly as I do to call you by that name. 

Young V. Need I declare that to you? 

Young B. Then I assure you your father’s consent 
is‘*only Avaiitiiig. 

Young l\ Ha! yoil make me liappj, indeed ; for 
the allij le ulv 

so incbilgent — 1 will lly to him, and throw myself at 
his feet to obtain it. 

Young B. I believe my chariot is at the door; 1 
Avill carry you. (), my dear ('liarles, my spirits are 
now so high that it must he an uue(uniiu)n aeeident 
Avliich Avili I’ulHi’ lliem ; and believe me, the vast de- 
light Avliieli tin* near prospect of enjoyment of my 
love all’ords me is not a little lieightene(l by the ex- 
of ^ also ha])pA 

and I can look <1 oavii Avith contempt on the merchant, 
Avlio sees tlie anchor cast to his ship : the general 
Aviu) Jias just ohtain(*(l a victory ; or the despairiiig 
itiiiiister who has just carried his p«fin(, ami suh- 
Aiuled the designs of his meinies. [kVew/zk 

ACT H. — SCH'iNE A room in V rv.'s house, 

— Bnter VAi.r.srK and SerAant. 

Vcd. Tell ]Mr. Boucour I sliall he glad to see 
him. What can lids formal visit mean ? I hope 
he has md. ilisamered the intimuey between our 
children : if 1 could omu’ eomj)ass that double mar- 
riage I slio\ild comj)l(‘te my a\ islies. Why not ? For 
I know the violent passion of the young pec>]»le, and 
the extn'uie indulgence of the father ; l)uf, though he 
is a weak man, it is impossible he shouhl give Ins 
consent; the disj)arity of fortune is too great. W ell! 
hut, as lie lias hi' night up his cliildren to hate and 
despise him, perhajis they may not ask it ; no, it 
Avould make me to<i happy. 

Enter BoNroun. 

Bmc. jMy good old friend and neighbour, boAV do 
you do ? 

Val. Mr. Boncoiir, T am heartily glad to see you ; 
this is extremely land, and hath prevented me this 
very morning i>..yuig you ihat visit Avhieh 1 have 
b^n obliged to oavi^ you some time against my 
inclination. 


Bone. Ceremony between old friends, my good 
neighbour, is ridiculous ; it is tlie jirivilegc of friend- 
sbij) and loA'e to throw aside those forms, Avhieh only 
serve men to keep up an appearance of atfeefion 
where there is none ; there has been a long ac- 
quaintance and intimacy helAvecn our faniilit's. * 

Val. There lias been so, indeed, and highly to my 
satisfaction. 

Bone. I am deceived, my very good old friend, if 
there are not some who wish a much closer alliance ; 
youknoAV, Mr. Valence, my way hath been .always to 
discover my sentiments, Avithout great formalUy of 
introduction ; in short, f have discovered a very par- 
ticular intimacy bettveen our younger brancheH; I 
am mistaken if they arc not desirous to knit the al- 
liance still closer. 

Val. So! just Avliat I feared. [Aside. 

Bone. But you know, my old friend, the views of 
young people and of tlu ir parents in matrimony are 
extremely diHercnt ; theirs is only the satisfaction of 
an immediate passion, ours look forward to their 
future happiness. 

Val. Sir, I am surprised at Avhat you fell me. 

[ ('onfusedly . 

Bone. W'hy s^jrprlsed ? it is but a natural affection. 
Val. It. is ar» affection, sk*, which I never en- 
couraged in them. 

hone. It ‘is ill our power, Mr. Valence — 

Val. I shall be very ready to contribute mine, I 
assure you ; 1 scorn to coniiivo at, my children's 
stealing a match into any f.imily, particularly my 
friend’s : I do assure you, I should scorn it. 

Bone. 1 believe, imleed, you Avould — but — 

Vat. If I had but fhe least suspicion — if such a 
thing had ever enti'red into my thoughts, you should 
hav<‘ known it that momi nt. 

Bone. I am convinci d, hut give me leaA’e— per- 
haps the advantage may he somewhat of your 
side. 

Val. Dear sir, the Avholc world knows hoAV In- 
tinitely it is .so; hut I am not like tlie world in all 
respects; I am not so devoleil to my interest to do a 
mean thing; I wouldnotdoameantliingforthe *vorld. 

Bone. Nor am I so like the world to place my 
oAvii or my eliildrcm’s interest in riehes only, or 
rather to saeriliee their haj'piness to my ('avii Aanity : 
I am Avilling, Avlieii they liave faki'ii out a lieenee, tluit 
they shall Iiave no more to do Avith Doctors’ ('oininons ; 
for whieh reason I Avill neitlu'r marry my daughter 
to a spindle-shanked bean, nor my son ton rampant 
Avoiiiaii of quality. Mr. N'aleiUM', our I'liildren love 
(‘:ieh other, and tlieir passions, if encouraged, may 
make them hapjiy : my husiin ss with you, my neigh- 
bour, is not to frustrate, hut to eiunplete their at- 
tachments; in a AAord, wliat think }ou of a double 
marriage h(*tAV(‘on our 
Vnl. (Surprised J Sir!- - 
Bone. Are you A\illiiig it should he 
Val. Are you in earnest] ,, 

Bone. I tiioughl A on had known nn* too Avell to 
suspect me of j(‘sting on sueh an occasion; I assure 
YOU I have no other business here at present ; I 
knoAV my son’s liappiness is wraj)])ed up in your 
daughter, and, for aiiglit I know, iny daughter may 
liaAc the same affection for your sou ; I do not only 
therefore propose the match to you, but I do it with 
earueslni’ss, 

Val. Do you? Why then, for that very reason, 
I shall put on some haekAvardnoss ; eagerness is al- 
Avays to be taken advantage of. [Aside. 

Bone. Be nut surjirised ; perhaps tliere may be 
some advantage, in point of fortune on one side or 
other: if*it should be on imne?l can never give if 
up better flian to uu old friend. ^ 
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Vdl. Hum! — that estate of mine in Northumber- 
land is a very good estate, and very improveable ; let 
me tell you it is an estate that — 

Bone* It will be the business of hereafter to con- 
sider each particular ; we have been neighbours to 
each other so long, that our atlairs in general can 
be no secret to either. At present I should be glad 
of your direct answer. 

VaL A double marriage between our children ! 
It is a matter, Mr. lloncour, wliich will reciuire 
great consideration. 

Bone. Ay! — [affection for my daughter! 

Val. Are you certain your son has so violent, an 

Bone. I am certain. [towards my son ! 

Val. And that your daughter has tho same liking 

Bone. IV’oinen are not so op(*ii on these occa- 
sions, but I have reason to believe it. 

Val. And they meet, 1 suppose, with a suitable 
return of atfectioii from my children. 

Bone. I believe they <lo. 

Val. And you are entirely willing to have tliis 
double match go forward ? 

Bone. I am desirous of it, earnestly desirous. 

Val. So that my consent alone is jvanting! 

Bone. Even so. 

VaL It will requirc*^ great consideration. 

Bone. How ] 

Val. Mr. Boncour, I have always liad ‘the greatest . 
respect for you and your family ; there is nothing in 
my power which I would not do to serve jou. (’on- 
sider, sir, I liave but two children, a boy and a girl ; 
they are my all, and the disposal of them is a matter 
of great weiglit : you cannot expect me to be so hasty 
in taking any mea.sun‘s leading to it. 

Bone. Why, what ohjcetioiis can you apprehend ! 

Val. I don’t know ; I have not yet considered 
enough of the matter. You will excuse me, Mr. 
Boncour, hut treaties of this nature oblige us to in- 
quire a little into one another’s affairs: why, that | 
estate now of your’s in Hampshire, is a very ill- 
timber’d estate, 

Jio?ic. Sir, 1 am in no doubt hut that my estate 
will be able to answjT }our demands, 

Val. They will not be unreasonable, Mr. Bon- 
cour ; I shall act in a most generous luaiiner ; I have 
always desj)ised those who have usr*d any art in 
their actions : I shall be glad if it happens to fall 
within my power to oblige you ; but, truly, this 
affair requires great consideration. 

Bone. Well, sir, I will leave yon to it ; in tho af- 
ternoon I shall expect your answer. 

Val. Mr. Boncour, you sliall liave niy answ'cr this 
^very evening; be assured, if possible, 1 will comply 
with your desires. 

Bone, r shall expect yon this afternoon. 

» Val. I will wait on you, and hope there will be 
no difficulty. 

Bo/m?. There shall be none on my side. [Exit. 

Val. This is beyoixl my utmost expectation ; but 
I must not appear forward, that I may make the 
better bargain ; — nothing is so fr/olish as leaping 
eagerly at an advantageoiis proposal. 

Enter Young Valknck. 

So, son, wlu're have you been 1 I have wanted 
you: is it impossible for you to stay at home with 
money in your pocket! 

Ymmg V. Sir, if I had known you would have 
wanted me — 

Val. But you are not to knoAV always : I don’t 
know myself — you must keep in the way ; young fel- 
lows now-C' days mind nothing but their pleasures. 

Young V. Sir, y^^u will have no rcasoii to corn- 
plaie of that, for to please you is my greateiBt pleasure. 

Val% And so it ought lc> be, for I think my gene- j 


rosity to yon this morning show's you that I Iiavs 
a pleasure in pleasing you. 

Young V. O, sir, if my happiness can give }’eii 
pleasure, it is in your power to make me so happy ! 

Val. So, something else is wanted, I se#* : but, 
whatever it be, 1 may thank myself for it : bestow- 
ing one favour, is giving right to ask a second ; the 
first is a gift, the rest are payimuits. 

Young V. If a son hath any right to ask, it is the, 
favour I shall ask of you; aiul if any sun could hope 
toobtain, I must ; since tli'e only reason w'hich ])rompts 
a fiither to deny is in my favour, and the lady on 
w’honi I have placed riiy affection, is my superior in 
fortune. 

lull. Ay! perhaps he means my friend’s daughter, 
and then my prudent backwardness will be tinely 
rewarded (asitle). Who is the lady! 

Young V. One wdiosc person, family, and fortune, 
are not unknown to yon ; but wliy should 1 fear to 
name Iier ! Miss Boncour. 

VaL Who — what! [objections! 

Young V. Miss Boncour ; sure you can have no 

Val. What a way is that of talking! You arr 
sure 1 can have no objections ! How can you tc’ 
what objections I may make! Are you to dictate I 
me! This is the constapumcc! of my geiUj'rosity li 
you this morning; this all arises from my foolish 
prodig{ility. 

Young V. Sir, I owm myohligalions, and am son \ 

1 used an unguarded cx])ression, by which I meant 
no more tlian that I hr)pe«l lier fortune woidd h.* 

Val. I don’t know that. [agreeable to you. 

Young V, I thought, sir, so long an acquaintance 
w’ith her father— 

Val. And pray, why have yon thought that my 
long acquaintance witli her father must let nn; into 
the know'le(lg(‘ of his eireumslanei's ? Mr, Boncour 
has the re[)utation of a weak man, hut notw’ilhslaiid- 
ing that, 1 know' he has a little low cunning in liim, 
which makes it more diffienlt to si'c through liis af- 
fairs than those of a \vis(?r man; so hd me liIm' you 
a little ad\iee: if you have an affection for this girl, 
don’t let her father sei* it : I hate clcccdt, ami love 
to act openly ;ind honestly with mankind; hut still 
with some prudence towanls such a cunning knave 
as Boncour. [sour oi (has. 

Young Y. Sir, T slinll pay an exact ohseiw unci' to 

Val. Well, AVell, pi'ihajis )oii might have si'll h'd 
your airec!ioi;s worse; I don’t know, I don’t juo- 
iiiise anything; hut if mutters ap[>ear exactly to my 
mind [of fathers. 

Young V. Sir, you are tin* best and most iudulgeut 

Val. llememhi'r, 1 jiromise uothiug. 

Young V. Ymi are the kindest of men, and I tin! 

Val. Dhserve my aiUiee. jhajipir.st. 

Young. V. 1 should be unworthy, indeod, weie I 
to neglect it. [mise nothing. 

Val. Oo, send your sister to me: remember I pio- 

Youug V. Sir, yon an- llie best of fathers. | Er/I. 

I'nl. 'I'his is the effect of severity ; se\erily is, I 
indeed, the whole duty of a parent. Now for niy 
daughter — a little eaulioii will suffice wi:li her; lor 
women of their own aeeoril are apt enough to ])i ' 
tise deceit, and now', I think, I liavi* my old nei h- 
bonr’s foitune at my disposal. 

Enter Miss Vai.enck, 

Alhs V. My brother told me, sir, you had s nt 
for me. 

Val. Yc 8, Sophy, I did; come liilher; I have not 
very lately given you any pocket-money. 

Miss V. Sir, it is not my business to keep an ac- 
count where 1 have no demand, hut from the ' 
rosify of the gi^ er. [ lately, given you muf n 

Val. But 1 think I have not lately, that is, very 
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Miss V, No, really, sir, I don’t remember to liave 
had any of you since you gave me a ticket for the 
opera, and that is almost a year ago. 

Val. Well, well, tliere are a couple of pieces for 
you ; be a good housewife, and you shan't want 
money. 

Miss V. I give you a thousand thanks, sir. 

VaL Now, Sophy, look me full in the face, and 
tell me what you think of young Boncour. 

Miss V, Why should you ask me what I think of 
him, sir 1 

Val. What an impertinent question is that? You 
give me fine encouragement to he generous to you ! 
Why should I ask you? I have a n'ason, no doubt 
of it; but your cheeks answer me better than }Our 
lips ; that blush sufficiently assures me what you 
think of him. 

Miss V. If I bliislied, sir, it was at your suspicion ; 
for I am sure Mr. Boncour is no more to me than 
another man. [more to you? 

Val. But suppose I have a desire he should be 

Miss V, I shall be dutiful to you in all things. 

I Vdl. T believe it will be an easy piece of duty ; 
mu are all very dutiful when you are ordered to follow 
bur inclination^; but, young lady, what I insist on 
d present is, that if this gentleman has your affec- 
tions yoif will be so good as to conceal them. 

Miss V. Pray, sir, why should you think he has 
..ny affections t 

Val. Again at your why’s! Madam, I tell you I 
expect you to behave with discretion ; that is, in 
other words, to dealas dishonestly with your lover 
as you do with your father. I am sure you can never 
repine at such easy commands. So this afternoon I 
desire you will put on all your reserve, all your airs 
and indilferenee ; hut perhaps you have given him 
encouragement already ; perhaps you have dutifully 
intended to marry him without consent or approba- 
tion of mine t 

Miss V. ln(lo(’d, sir, you have no reason 

Val. How, have I no reason? a pretty coinpli- 
inont to your father! go to your chamber, madam, 
and stay there till you have learnt a more respectful 
behaviour. 

Miss V, Sir, I obey. [Exit. 

Val. Ah, there's nothing like severity! children 
are so vih*, tliat one dares not indolg«! one’s good 
inclination towards them; I have hntught all this 
on me by my own gtmerosity. But now for the busi- 
ness with Boncour. I will go to my lu\vYer, and we 
will draw up proposals together. An imprudent 
mail in my situation would have testified immediate 
raptures; but the best general rule I know is, never 
to discover your thoughts, either in your wonls or 
your eountenance. [Exit. 

SCENE II. — BoNroi'u ’5 hmtse. — Enter Boncour 
and Miss Boncour. 

Miss B. Dear papa, don’t teize mo about the fel- 
low : 1 care not if he was hanged, and all other fel- 
lows ; I affeet ions for the creatine! I wonder who 
can have put it into your head ! 

Bone. Nay, if it he not so, fell me frankly, and 
you shall he left out of tlie treaty wfiieh I am carry- 
ing on with the old gentleman relative to a match 
between your brother and his daughter. 

Miss ]i. A match between my brother and Miss 
Valence ! 

Bo?ic. We met this morning, and shall meet again 
tliia afternoon about it. 

Miss B, And pray tell me, dear sir, what makes 

ou suspect anything betw« »'n me and Mr* ! 

fqrget the creature’r namu! 

Jjonc. Arc my suspicions well grounded 1 


Miss B. Ea, sir, I can’t conce, vc what should 
make you imagine any such thing. 

Bone. You will not answer me directly. 

Miss B. I don’t know what to ansvver. 

Bone. Nay, I desire no more! well, my dear, W€ 
will not be long in finishing the settlements. 

Miss B. Settlements, sir! you frighten me. I hope 
I have not said anything — can’t one converse and 
dance with a man ? But, I assure you, sir, it is no 
such thing. 

Enter Young Boncour. 

Bojic. So, George, you liud me engaged in an irn 
possible task. j^is it? 

Young B. I am sorry for that, sir: pray what 

Bone. Nothing more than trying to get truth from 
a Avomaii. It scf^ins we have bf‘en under a mistake 
all this while, and one half of our treaty is abortive ; 
your sister disavows all regard for Mr. Valence. 

doling B. I am glad of it! fur I should be sorry 
if she threw away her alfeelions on one ^ worthless 
— one who, while he is addressing her, is engaged to 
another woman. 

Bone. How! 

Yoimg B. Sir, I have had ocular demonstration ; 
nay, 1 questioip if he be not married already ; at 
least, I am i!erl:iin everything's concluded. 

Bone. Say jou so { this very well accounts for that 
backward nii,ss which sur])risiHl me in the father. 

Miss B. Ha, ha, ha, — an affection, indeed !--ha, 
ha, ha I — no, I assure you, air, I have no affection— 
an alfeetion truly ! — no, I have all the abhorrence and 
contempt in the world for him. 

Young B. Dear sister, don’t ho in a passion. 

Miss B. 1 am in no passion, brother ; it is impos- 
sible for a man I hate and despise to put me in a 
passion. No, brother, when I know a man to bo a 
villain, 1 assure you, brother, he shall never have it 
in his pow’er to give me uneasiness. 

Young B. But, my d»*ar 

Miss B. No, hrotlier, 1 would not have you think 
I am in a passion on his account ; all that vexes mo 
is, that my father should think I had a value for 
him. 

Young B. Well, dear sir, 1 believe T need not fear 
to ask you the success of tlic business you was so 
kind to undertake. 

Bone. Upon my word, (jleorge, it was siieli as sur- 
prised me till you accounted for it by this <‘ugage- 
iiieiit of joung N'ah'iiee’s. I think, on e()mj)aring his 
cireumstaiiees, I might have expected a more hearty 
concurrence; but I dt) assure yu, the best answer I 
could obtain.w as, that he w ouhl eciu>i(ler of it. 

Young B. O, sir, that was oiilv to lessen the. 
opinion which he feared you might haNC had of tlie 
! advaiitageousiiess of the pro})osal. I think I know 
i him so well, that he Avoiild mak(* an outward diffi- 
culty of assenting to a jioint wliielj inAvanily he 
heartily wislied to compass; especially Avlien he had 
no fear of losing it by so iloing ; as pprhups your 
goodnatured IbrAvardness maile him secure on that 
side. 

Bone. Ay, faith, it is siirprisii.'g there should be 
such foolish Avise men in the world. 

Miss />. Brother, one word Avitli you; Avho told 
you this Yillaiii was to bo married ? 

Young B. Excuse me- -I cannot tell you. 

Miss B. I wa)uld not deny you, brother. 

Young B. I should not have curiosity enough to 
ask what no Avays concerned me. 

Miss B. But suppose it did eoueern me? 

Young B. Is that possible V-what, he that nevei 
made any addresses to aou ? — 

Miss B. ^Addrcsse^A, ])ugh !— ¥shaW', this is using 
me in a manner I did not expect ; I would not con- 
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cea\ a secret from you, capeciaW) a secret of tV.is 
nature. 

Young li. Oh I a secret of this nature. ^?ow, he 
honest, aiul tell me why you called Valence a villain, 
and I will discover the whole. 

Miss B. A villain! If you knew as much as 1, 
you would think it a term too gentle. Don’t 
imagine 1 have the least concern at losing liirn ; but 
if what you say is true, lu^ is llie most perfidious 
wicked villain that ever broke his solemn vows, to a 
woman. 

Young B, Then, to he as honest and sincere witli 
you, there is not one single syllable of truth in all 
I have said. I arn conviiiei'd he loves you sincere- 
ly, and since I find you return his passion with equal 
ardour - 

Miss B. AVhat do you mean, brother t 
Bone. Nay, cliild, ’tis in vain to dissemble ; you 
are fairly caught. 

Miss B, Well, I protest now, this is the most bar- 
barous treatment. And so the story you raised of* 
poor Valence is absolutely false ? 

Young B. As mere fietion as ever came frotu a 
traveller or a iiowspaj^or. 

Bone. Well, child, I think you need say no more 
to encourage me to inrlude you in tj^e treaty, at least 
I shall take your silence for consent. 

Miss B. Then if I must speak — 

Young B. Let it be truth for once, 

Mi^s B. The devil tak(* the story! for I never was 
more frightened by one in all n ylife. 

Hone. George, I think there will be no fartlier 
obstruetioji ; Mr. Valence will he here tins after- 
noon; and as soon as matters can be s»'ttled by the 
lawyers you may depend on your happiness. 

Young B. Here is luy inotlier coming this way; I 
believe it would be iny sister’s wish, as w<'ll as mine, 
that this affair should he yet a s(‘eret from Iut. 

Bone, I think you are in tiu; wrong there ; nor 
am 1 willing she sliould be nTiae(ju!(inted witli a 
thing of this nature. [of seeing you again. 

Young B. At least, sir, (ill I have (lie lumour 
Miss B. Ay, do, clear sir. 

Bone, Well, so far I will indulge you. 

[Breunt Voi no Hono. und Miss IfoNC. 
Mas. lloNcoru. 

Mrs. B. Do Mr. \’aleiRM>'s family dine liere to-day ? 
Bo?ic. Yes, my dear. 

Mrs. B, Very w(dl, then 1 will dine abroad. 

Bone. As you please, cliild, since your daughter ia 
at home. 

Mrs. B. I know, sir, it is a inatti'r of indilference 
»o )ou; but I think you need lujt aUeet it — it would 
• 1)0 eivillcr to express some regard for me, tliough it 
was never so counterfeit. fahroadt 

Bone. Would you have me say you shall in>t <line 
Mrs. B. Shall not! 1 should laugh at that indeed! 
Bone. Why, my dear, should 1 ever disc-over an 
inclination contrary to yours, by which you must 
he driven to the uneasiness of knowing )ou thwart 
one or the other ? you know, child, concealments 
of this kind are the greatest delieaeies of fricmlship. 

Mrs. Ji, To be sure I can conc(*al notliiinr, nor I 
have no delicacy of friendship about me ; I wonder 
you wouM choose so indc.dicate a woman. 

Bone. Come, it is happy for you I did choose you ; 
at least yon might have fallen to the lot of oiH' who 
would hare been J(,-s.s observant of your temper. 
Suppose you had b^en married to my brother .sir 
George ? 

Mrs. B. SirGeorgm! why sir (iron'd! I know' 
no man who would make a better husband. 

Bone. So he say# himself, and this I r^ust confess, 
he w'ould never have had a dispute of this kind with 


his wife ; for he would have told her peremptorily, 
Madam, I have invited the company, and you shall 
stay and dine witli them. 

Mrs. B. Well, and that would have been kinder 
than indiirerence ; for my jiart, I aver, I could bear 
contradiction from a man that was fond of me. 
Bone. What, rather than eompliaiice? 

Mrs. Ji. I am not that fool you may imagine me; 
1 know a little of human nature, and am cunviiieed 
there is no man truly fond of his wife wlio is not 
uiK-asy at the loss of her comjiany. [home I 

Litmc. Will it please you if I order you to slay at 
Mrs. Ji. Order me! no, truly, if my company be 
so indifferent that you consult only my pleasure in 
desiring it, I shall iu*ver think myself obliged to yon 
on that account. I tliank heaven, I am not every, 
whore so despicable, but that there are some W(-ak 
enough to desire my convi-rsation, and ])erhaps 
might prefer it to the ugreealile ^liss Valence lierself. 
Bone. She is a guest of my (laughter’s, not of 
mine ; surely- you don’t conceive 1 liav(? any parli* 
cular ple.asnre in Miss Valence’s comjjany ? 

Mrs. Ji. O, I am not Ji'alous, I assure you; you 
wrong me mightily if you think I am j(*alons ; sli(» 
must he a poor creature, indeed, who could lx* jea- 
lous of every little Hirt. No, I sliouPl havi^ too much 
contempt for the man who (h-lighted in tlm conver- 
sation of such flirts; but this I think I miglit rcriMni- 
ably expect, that he would enjoy them by himself, 
ami not insist on my being of the company. 

Jionc. You cannot charge me with any sneh be- 
haviour, nay, seare(' with -i single desire that wnnltl 
contiadiot your inclinations; therefore, wlien i</n 
fold me you would dim- aliroad, 1 ansn ered, ,lnst as 
you ph'ase ; though I kiu-w not the company to Jie 
disagreeable to you. 

Mrs. li. Hut I will not dine abroad, >rr. Hoiieoiir, 

I will dim- at honn- ; pray giv(* mh' h-ave to know 
niy own inclinations )»e(tcr tliaii you. I am iieiilter 
a fool n(>r a child, whatever you may think of me; 
nor will f he treated as sncIi liy any hushami in tin' 
universe! M'hat! I siippose 1 nmsf shoilly conn- 
with iny hands Ik foie im-, ami ask you h-ave hcforc 
I do anyfliilig. Ibay, Mr. Iknieour, will yougiveine 
Iea\(' to make a few visits this morning? [you { 
Jlone. 11a, ha, ha! My (h-ai. did 1 I'V'-r deny 
Mrs. B. You insist on my asking then, it seems: 
!)ut I assure you I sliall not ; I did not part with 
my Hutu ne to jiart with my liberty too; so yimv 
s(‘r\anf. • [i'.n't. 

Jlone. Well, sir (h'orge is in tlie rigid. T have 
spoiled tills woman eeii.iiuly ; for lu-r ti-mper I’hmh 
a good one is no-.', intolerable : Imt she brought im- 
a fortune ; true, .>iie did. and an immense om , nihl 
with it wind I took for better and for wor-'C ; ami 
so it is idle to eomplaio [Bnf. 

ACT Iir.-S( i;NL 1. Ml!. lioNcoi ii’,y home.— 
Enfvr IJoN' oi !! and Servaid. 

Ncrr. Mr. Valence’s man left this letti'v. 

Bone. So! here I shall have, 1 suppose, my 
Ticighhour’s s(Mdiment.s at largi- on this inumitaul 
biisines-^. (Brads ihr lr(ttr.) 

'• SiK, I liave niiiturely weighed yniir jinijiosal; and, t 
viiie«- \<m «irthedi’sire 1 lia\e l<i ;in a'iiianct* \\ it !i > t . ulv.ii"t 
wlilivt;ii»dii\gsoiiie olTcrs lately made me. wlm li in a 

minded niaii. niiglil perhaps ap|>ear mere iid\.oitice(^Ms, 1 liao! 

consented to tlie tiiiii >11 l>ehvcen our etiildu-ii ; lor wliieh j'nr 
]i(ise I ha\e diMvni uji n lew artieles, not tloiU tin;; t’lit jnn 
will think them very reasorndde . i • o 

“ Kir^l, vnii shall \esi your whole estate ininiediateo m tlie 
ItONSesdoti of your s.iii, ’ ‘ ’ >i i . 

voij .■«h;»IJ Ii- allotn-d I > Jiiiutlietl poiimls jkt < '• 

- SeeomUy. y.m dtall pay down lifteeU thonsaiul pounds (O 
yonr •laiiglinT's p rtion, l’>i' whieli she shall !i.i\e a 
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ThinUy , tliat, as a very larRP ]>art (4‘ my cbtaie will, at my 
amitu, nesEima to niy son, 1 sliall icmaln in \x),s«,e^*sion of tlie 

w\\<>lo dunui; my lilV. extvyt ” Ikit why .,hcmld I read a..y 

farther is tins man mad. or ilotli he cumilude me to he so V 

Enter Siu GHonor, lioNroun. 

Sir. (leo. I called on you, brother, to let you know 
I shall (lino with you, for my IVicnd has sent me 
word the house will sit late. 

Bone. Oh, sir Geoivre, I am particularly jrlad to 
see you; I will (,dve you an instance that your 
opinion of mankind is juster than my ow'ii. Since I 
saw you 1 have, to comply with my son’s inclination, 
proposeil a match in Mr. Valence’s family: could 
you iinai(ine he would send me sueh a letter as this 
in answ'er‘t Oli, you need only look at llie articles. 

Sir. Geo. (^Iteadiny.) Well, what of this? 

Bone. AV hat ! can you think the man is in his 
senses ? 

Sir. Geo, Cm’tainly ; for ’tis impossible he should 
suppose you to he in yours, when you made him 
the ofler to which this letter is an ans*u’er. 

Bone. Jhif, brother, is my making' liiin an advan- 
tageous oiler a reason for so inijuideiit an impo- 
sition ? 

Sir Gen. Ay, surely; no one can give another a 
stronger hiut®t.o impose upon him than by lirst 
imposing upon himself. You have iutinite obliga- 
tions to him I think, for he secs you have an inclU 
iialion to hi'ggary, and tlierefore would make you a 
beggar, liesides, can anything In* more reasonable 
than Avliat he proposes { sure 1 ould not 

expect sueh gentle, terms in th i same c What 
dotli }i(‘ desire of you mon? than to throw yourself 
Dll the bounty of your son I Well, and avIio the devil 
^vonld make any seniple of trusting a son, ospecially 
sucli a son as yours — a line gonth man — one who 
keeps a weneh 1 Never fear, man! I warrant he’ll 
allow you pocket-money emnigh. 

Bone. Itaillery, sir (u-orgt*, may exceed the 
hounds of good-nature, as ivell ns g(»od-brecding ; 

I did not. expi'et that you would hrne treated liie 
serious eoncerns of my family in so ludicrous a 
manner, nor have lauglu-d at me when I asked your 
advice. 

Sir Gen, Zounds! what sliall 1 say? I thought to 
have pleased you hy calling his demands yeasonahle; 
shall I take* the other side of tlu <ju('sli< i ? fo 
like a lawyer, I can sp('.ik on eithe lie liath taken 
the most pindent way of e.illing y«Hi a fool, ami Ids 
proposals seem to jn'oeeed ratlior f'-bni a design of 
insulting you tliaii from any hopes of success. 

Bone, It really has that appearanee. 

Sir Geo. Well, tlien, and do yon want my advice 
Vnattodol 

Bone. I shalh niidoiihtedly, rejeet them with 
scorn, and, if myself alone were concerned, I could 
with ease -hut my son, I fear, has set his heart on 
the young lady. 

Sir Geo, 'I'lieu break his heart : w liy w'hat a devil 
of a fellow is this sou of yours! he sets his foitmie 
on one wench, and his heart on uiiotht'r. 

Bone. Come, brother, yon are a little too hasty: 
wdien we relleet on the follies of our youth, we 
should he more candid to the faults of our children. 

Sir Geo. You arc welcome to throw (he sins of 
niy youth in my face : I own I have Iieeii as wicked 
as any, and therefore I would not suffer a sou to be 
ao. Of what use is a parent’s experience, but to cor- 
rect Ids children^ and, give? me leave to tell you, 
you are a very uiiiiaf ural fatlier, in not snlfering y our 
30U to reap any hmielit 'Vom your former sins; hut 
you, brothf'r, to obtain the character of a good- 
natured man, art conti *u to be the bubble of-dl the 
*\Vorhl. 


Bone. W ell, I had rather be the bubble of othet 
men’s will tliaii of my own; for, let me tell yoii> 
brother, whatever impositions knavery puts upon 
others, it puts greater on itself. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, dinner is upon the table, 

Bono. AVcll, we w'ill defer this affair till the after- 
noon, W'hen I hidieve my behaviour wdll please you 

Sir Geo. It will surprise me too, if it does. [Exeunt, 
SCENE, Vai.k.nce’# house. — Enter Vam-ince and 
Servant. 

J'al. Sir Gregory come to town, say you? 

Serv. lie is at the colfee-house, and w'ill be here 
immediately. 

Vul. AVi'Il, sliow him up. (Exit Servant.) AVhat 
great affair can have brought liim up, wlio has not, 
1 believe, been in town tliese twenty years f Some- 
thing of vast importance must have drawn him from 
his iox-houiids! he hath been so loii^ absent, the 
town w'ill be a sight to liim ; at least he will be a 
sight to the town. fSiii GijEgouy halloos without.) 
lie is not far olf I hear. 

Enter Sin Gueoouy Kennel. 

Sir Greff. 14ey a vox, master A'uleiice I — bow goes 
it, my old friep^l ] you look surprised to see me in 
town. 

Val. I piust confess, sir Gregory, you were one 
of the last persons I (!Xpected to see here. 

Sir Gre(f. It is like a fox ruiiidng against the 
wind : well, how do(!S nnulam, and how' does your 
line son do i 

Val. Alas! my wMfe, poor woman, I have lost her 
some time ; I thought you must have heard of that. 

Sir Greg. Like enough I may; I can’t remember 
every trifle. 

Val. I hope your family is wc*ll, sir Gregory. 

Sir Greg. Why I have lost my lady too sdice I 
saw you; she is six fi*ct dc(*p, hy George; hut the 
boys are all w'ell enough : Frank, he is at home ; and 
\\ ill is at Oxiord ; and the s<|uiro, he is just come 
from his travels. 

Val. And how' docs master Francis { I think hei? 

y godson. 

Sir Greg. AV'hy, Frank, Frank is well enow; 1 
would a brought un to town, but the dogs WDuId 
not spare un : he is mightily imj)rovc(l, 1 can tel 
you, since you saw ua ; he takes a five-l)ar gate like 
a greyhound ; hut the sipiiiv is the top of the pack : 
I have been at some pains in his education ; he has 
made -what do you call it j— the towc'r of Europe. 

Val. What, has master Greg*u y abroad. 

Sir Greg. I think so- -he hath been out almosi 
two yeais, in France, and Italy, aiul Venice, au= 
Naples, and 1 don’t know wlicre. 

Val. Indcctl ! why 1 thouglit he had been t(H 
young t«i travel. 

Sir Greg. No, no; he’s old enough, he will be o 
ago in half a year more. 

VtiL He is much improved by' his travels, m 
doubt ou’t. 

Sir Greg. Improved, ay, that he is— Egad h 
overtoils tlu'in all - he was the finest gentleman z 
sessions. I have nothing to do for’n, hut ma'rv ii 
to a woman of rpiality, aiid get iin mafic a *,rlia 
meiit-maii, and then his fortune is made, then h 
will he a (•omj)lete gentleman ; now I have secure 
one o’um; 1 have agreed for a borough, and 
fauey, neighbour A'alence, you can recommend m 
to t’otlier; you eouverae with quality ; do you kno' 
]iow ever a woman of quality that’s very handsonr 
Avith a great fortune, that wants a husband? 

^ I (Juality, beauty, and iki'timc ; you are sonu 
, what h?gh ill your demands, sir Giegfuy, 
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Sir Greff, 'Why, if she he not handsome, the 
boy won’t like her ; and if she have no fortune, I 
shan’t. 

Val. But why quality 1 what use is therein thalt 
Sir Greff. Nay, I can’t tell much use in it; but 
there is something in it to he sure, for 1 have seen 
men proud on it in the country who have nothing 
else to he proud of. — Odsure — I fancy they have 
forgot to direct the hoy liithcr ; I left him at thr 
coffee-house having his shoes chained ; the dog’s 
grown so nice since his travels, that he did but just 
step into a kennel, thougli he wan’t over the instep; 
the shoes o’un must he cleaned immediately ; I will 
step and see for 'un, and be back -with you in an 
instant. 

VaK If this cub hath no more wit than hia father, 
it will not be difficult to match him to my own 
daughter. He will la; a much greater mateh than 
young Bonceur. This is an effeet of iny j)rudence ; 
but 1 am afraid, as imreasonahle ns my demands 
are to Boncour, folly M ill make him accept them ; 
if he should, I can raise them so high, that even so 
graat a fool as he is will reject them : however, I 
will be first sure on this side. 

Enter Sir Grkgorj: and YouxgJCknnei^. 

Sir Greff. Here he is ; here is the boy ; child, this 
is my friend Mr. Valence. 

[Young 1vkxnki< rum to Valknce ami 
Icieses his hand, 

Val. 1 am glad to see you returned. 

Yomiff K. Vardio ! sir, your most humble servant. 
Sir (ireff. Is not he a fine gentlemani Well, Gre- 
gory, let us hear a little more of your travels ; coiilK 
don’t be ashamed before folks, don’t. — Como, tell 
us what you — 

Younff' K. Dear old gentleman, don’t give your- 
self any pain on my account : 1 should have made 
the tour of Europe to very little purpose if I had 
any modesty left. 

Sir Greff. Neighbour Yalenoe, do ask him about 
pleaces, 

Val. Pray, sir, now do you like Vonieot 
Yoking K. Not at all ; egad, it stands in the mid- 
dle of the sea ! 

Sir Greff. Hoiv! no lies, Grog. — Don’t put the 
traveller upon Us ! 

Val, Imlj’od he s])eaks truth. How do you like 
the humour, the temper of the Italians? 

Young K. I don’t know anything of them, for 1 
never could coinerse with any hut those of iny oivii 
countr) - 

Sir Greff. That’s right; I would have thee always 
Be a true Englishman. 

Val. I suppose you saw Romo, sir. 
i Young K. Faith, sir, T can’t say I saw it, for I 
went extremely late in, and sf.aid there hut a neck : 
r intended to have taken a Avalk or two about town, 
>ut, liappening to meet M'ith tivo or three English 
logs at our inn — mortbluo ! I never stirred abroad | 
ill the day I came aivay. j 

Sir Greff. Wbat ! didst not see the pope of Rome? 
Yonng K. No, not I ; T should have seen })ini, I 
lelieve, but I never beanl a word that he was at 
lomc till after I came into France, and then I did not 
hink it was worth going bark for : I <lid not see any 
ine thing in Italy worth taking notice of but their 
lictures ; they are magnifiquc, indeed ! 

Val. IIow do you like the buildings, sir, in 
taly? 

Younff K. They shouted rnf.' some old buildings, 
Ut they arc so damnably out of rejiair oni^ can’t 
?ll M’br.t to make of fliern. t 

Sir Cntff. Well, Gregory, give js a little account ^ 


of France : you saw the king of France, did not you 
Greg. ? 

Young K. Yes, and tlie queen, and the dolphin ; 
why, Paris is well enough, and the merriest place 1 
saw in all my travels : one never Nvants company 
there ; for there is such a rendezvous of English, I 
was never alone for three months together, and scarce 
ever spoke to a Frenchman ail the while. 

Sir Greg, There, JMr. Valence, you sec* how un- 
justly they speak against our sending our sons to 
travel: you see they are in no danger of learning 
foreign vices, when (hoy don’t keep company with 
foreigners. Well, Mr. Valence, how do you like 'un V 
Val. Oh, infinitely well, indeed ! he is really a 
finished gentleman. 

Sir Greg. Aye, is he not a fine fellow? But, Greg., 
you don’t tell Mr. Valence half what you told me 
about a strange man at Orlincs. 

Young K. You will (;xcuse my father’s pronuncia- 
' ■ lie In ’ ahi * * Or- 

leans, where I saw one of the largest men I ever saw 
in my life ; I believe he was about eight feet high. 

Sir Greg. What a misfortiiue it is not to travel in 
one’s youth : I can searee forgive my father’s me- 
mory for ke('ping me at home. Well,tbut about the 
king of France* ? 

Young K. Zounds! father, don’t ask me so* many 
questions. You see, sir, ivhat a putt he is 

I Aside tn Vat,. 

Sir Greg. Why, you rogue, ivhat did I send ion 
abroad for, but to tell me stories when you cslnic 
home. 

Young K, You sent me abroad, sir, to learn to he 
a fine gentleman, and to teach me to des])ise clownish 
fellows. • 

Val. C’ome, sir Gregory, perhaps the young gen- 
tleman M-ill be more open o\ er a l)ottle : w bat say you ? 

Sir Greg. Wnx know' J never liineli from a ))ottlc* ; 
and w’e will have some; stories after a glass. Wi-ll, 
Gn‘g., you know wbat 1 (aime to town about, aial 
this gentleman w'ill assist ns ; he will recommend a 
wife to yon. 

Young K. I am Ibis genflmnan’s very bumble ^;er- 
vant ; but I ivant none of his a*isistanee. Tliere is 
a lady wljorn I knew' lad’ore I w'ont a))roa(l, and sa\v 
again last night with another young lady at the play, 
iinl mortblne, if I marry any other woman. 

Sir Greg. Mow! sirrali. 

Young K. Pray, dtair old gentleman, don’t put 
m that grum look : rat me, do you thiuk 1 have 
nade the tour of Europe to l)e f%nubl){‘(l by an Kng- 
isb father, when I came home again t 
Sir Greg. Sirrah, I’ll heat the tour of Europe out- 
of >011 again ; have 1 made jou a fine gt'utleinan, in 
nier to despise your fatlier’s autliority? 

Val. Pr.ay, sir Gregory — 

Sir Greg, Sirrah, I’ll disinherit }ou; I'll send 
your brother Will a travadling', and make Frank a 
)arnament-man in your room. 

Young K. A fig for your disinheriting! it is not 
n your pow'cr ; if 1 eau but get this girl, I’ll marry 
'u'r, and carry Imm’ back to Fi'.auce. There is as good 
English company at Hou login* as 1 ever desire to 
erack a bottle Avifb,- -What (b) yr)U tak»* me for? a 
boy! and that you are to make me do what yon 
please, as you <li<l before I went aliroad ? — Diable! 
do you think to use me as you do Inojber Frank, 
who is hut your w'liipjier-in ? inortblue! 1 have been 
hniitiiig with tlio king of France. 

Sir Greg. If yon have been buntingAvilb the devil 
I’ll make yon know J am your fath(*r; and, though 
you are a fine gentleman, the same pains will make 
your brother Will as fine a gentleman to the full. * 
Val. Pray, sir, consider ; don’t disoblige your 
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father. Come, sir Grcj'ory, I have ordered a bottle 
of wine within ; let us and talk over that matter; 

I dare say 1 shall brin^ the young gentleman to 
reason. — Come, pray walk in. 

Sir ilrcfj. He shall obey me, or — 

Young K. 1 have travelled to a line purpose, truly. 

lEjreunt. 

SCEJIi .L. — Boncouh’j liovBB, — Kilter BoNCounam/ 
Young Uoncour. 

loung B. Though the articles are a little unrea- 
sonable, if you hail any compassion or love for your 
children, who you know have jilaced their hearts on 
the match, you Avould conjj)ly, 

Botu). ]\ry children are ungrateful if they ui)hraMl 
me witli Avant ot alfVctiori : but this is a mere trick, 
a poor scheme of Mr. Valence’s, to take advantage 
of your passions and my indulgence. 

loung B. So, wt; are sacriticed to contention 
’twixt our fatijers for the superiority of under- 
standing. 

Bone. You injure mo, son ; the low dirty reputa- 
tion of cunning I scorn and detest. 

Enter Mns. B»incoi’u. 

Mrs. B. So, ^ir, I hear thei o arc marriages going 
on in the family, Avhich I aa^us not to be acquainted 
Avitli. * 

Bone. Pardon me, my dear; I intended to have 
acquainted you, and should before but for a particu- : 
lar reason. | 

Mrs. B. AVhat reason, pray 1 ! 

Bojw. You need not eouceni yourself. j 

Mrs. B. Indeed! not concern myself! who am { 
1? have not I an equal concern ; av(', and a superior 
ofte ! 

Hour. But boar me, madam. j 

Mrs. B. No, 1 won’t bear anything said for llu* 
match ; it is below them in family and fortune both. 
Bone. I <lo not intend 

Mrs. B. I don’t care Avbat you iutoud ; you may 
keep your reasons to yoursedf if you please ; but ns 
for tlie double marringe, 1 will have no such thing; 
all your plots slian’t eoinpass it. 

Bone. I tell you it is hroki! off -there is to ])0 no 
match. 

Mrs. B. lIoAv, no match! and pi*ay what Avas the 
reason yt).i kept it a secret fnun me ! 

Bone. Ma’am! 

Mrs. B. So, I am nobody in the house; matches 
are mad(? and unmade, and T kiioAV nbtliing of the 
niatt<T. Ainl why did you break it oil’? 

Bone. Because his dciiiaiids Averc monstrous — ex- 
orbitant beyond credibiiily, 

Mrs, B. And pray Avhat was the reason you kept 
it a secret from me? nay, 1 will know--! am rcsohed 
I will know. Won’t \ou f('ll me?- -you are a barba- 
rous man, and Iiave not the least allection for m<! in 
the world, (enjing.) 

Enter Miss BoNToun. 

Miss B. Bless me, madam, A\hat is the matter? 

Mrs. B. Nolliiug extraordinary ; your father has 
beliaved to iru' like a luoiister. 

Miss B. La, ; ir! hoAv can you a ex my mamma in 
tliis manner ? 

Bone. So, she for Avhorn I suffered all tliis is the 
lirst to aecuse me ! 

Mrs. B. It seems yon are to be married Avitbout 
tiy kiioAvh'd go. 

Miss B. Alairied, madam! to Avhom, pray? 

Mrs. B. Nay, I don’t ki.ow Avhether it is to be so 
knoAv : for the same Aviso lo ad that made the in.atch 
it seems, broko it oll'ag.’iin. 

Bone. Yes, child; Mr. Valence hath been pleased, 


from my easy behaviour to him. to use me in such 
a manner, and insist upon such terms, that 1 can’t 
either consistently Avith common sense* or lionouf 
comply Avith ; now, my dear, you s(?e 1 do not keep 
all secrets from you, examine them yourself. 

Miss B. {aside) So, so, so ! after iny affections are 
engaged they are to be baulked it seems : but there 
shall go tAvo AAmrds to that bargain. 

Mrs. B. 1 can’t sec anything so unreasonable in 
his demands : if tlie match was otherwise good, I 
should not have broken it olf on this account. 

Bone. What! Avould you subvert the order of 
nature, and change places Avilh yoiir children? Avould 
you depend on tlicir duty and gralilude for your 
broad, and give Avay to the exorbitant demands of 
a man Avho has made tlicni for no other reason but 
because I offered him more than he expected or could 
have lioped for { 

Mrs. B. I say his demands are for tig? advantage 
of our children, and trul y, if I can submit to them, 
you, Mr. Boncour, may he; satisfied. 

Young B. Nay, then, 1 think it is a good time for 
me to appear. — O, madam, eternal blessings on your 
goodness, Avhicli it shall be the business of my life 
to deserve. 0 hoase not till you Iuiax* prevailed on 
bis obdurate hf>Jirt to relent. ■* 

Miss B. I must second my brother.-— Have pity 
on liim, dear mamma ; see how he trembles — liis 
lips are pale, his voice faultcrs! O consider Avhat 
he suffers Avith the apprehension of losing the Avoman 
h(' loA'cs ; though my hither’s cruel heart is deaf to all 
his suH’erings, you are all goodness, all tenderness; 
you I kiioAv Avill not bear to see him miserable. 

JIfrs. B. Why do you address yourself to me? 
There stands the good man, av’mo wisely contrived 
this match, and tluui with so mueh resolution broke 
it off, ♦ 

Young B. ISfy ]):ission, till you ('ncouraged it, Avris 
governable. ’TAvas you, sir, Avho bid me hope, Avho 
chcrislied my )Oung loA'e ; and, though the modesty 
of her sex may make luw backward to oavu it, my 
sister’s heart is as dtreply concerned as mine. 

Miss B. 'I'hank you, brother, but neA’cr miud me : 
T bad my father’s command togiA’o my promise, and 
I must not ob(*y him if he commands me to break it. 

Young B. {Takes hold of his slrere.) Sir, I beseccii 
you — 

J//.V.S- B. (Takes hold of the other.) Dear papa — 

Mis. B. Amt for Avhat. reason Avas this secret koj)t 
from nu* ? 

!\Iiss B. When he hath put it into his children’s 
heads 

Young B. AVhen their Avliole Inqipincss is at stake. 
— ’riu'U it is into a tamil\ nf so good a charactc'r 

Mrs. n. I must take my cliildren’s parts: and you 
shall <*ousciif, or nevi r — • 

Miss B. ril iH'Vcr let go your hand. 

Young B. I’ll ucA er rise again. 

Enter ^in Ge«)(;!!i-: Boncour. 

Bone. O, bnjther ! you never arrived so fortunately 
to my assistance as iioav. 

Sir (ieo, AVhy, Avhat’stlie matter ? 

Bone. O, T am Avurried to death by my wife and 
my <*hildren. 

Mrs. B. Nay, brother, you shall judge if bo hath 
reason to complain : be bath without iny kuoAvledge 
contracted a match betAveen Mr. Valence’s children 
and bis oaaui ; and when the young people had united 
their alfi'clious, truly he hafli, of his own wise head, 
broke it off again. 

Bonc.^ow have appealed to a very wrong person 
iioAV ; brother knoAvs the Avrtole affair. 

St> (Jco. 1 kiioAv, brother ! Avhat do 1 k^oAv ! II 
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you ha\p broken off tbe cbildroiTs muteb, you Uiivc 
(loue a very Ul ihiujjf, let your reasons be what they 
will, 

Rone. How, brother I are you my enemy toot 
Sir Geo, Can you imagine 1 will be your friend, 
brother, when you run rashly of your own head 
into schemes of consequence without consulting you 
wife — without taking the advice of her, your best 
friend, your best counsellor t 
Airs. B. True, <lear brother. 

Sir Geo. And then, when yon liave done so, and 
suffered a fine gentleman here to engage his preci- 
ous affections, to fix his constant heart, 'whieh always 
dotes Avith the same ardour on the same beauteous 
object — 

Yotmff B. True, by heavMms! 

Sir. Geo. And this litth^ bud hereto throAv off (he 
veil of her virgin modesty, and, all overspread with 
blushes and confusion, to tell an odious man she 
will have him, wdiich nothing but her duty to you 
could ever extort from her. — 

Miss B, 'I'nie, dear uncle 1 

Sir Geo. Then, after all tliis, out of base Avoridly 
motives, such as should neA’er enter into the thoughts 
of a good man— 

Young B. Too true. <■ c 

Sir Gen. To disappoint all their hopes, to niin 
all their fair prospects of happiness — to throw your 
wife into all ill-humour. 

Mrs. B. Monster! 

Sir Geo. To make your sou liere distracted. 

Young B. Unnatural father! 

Sir Gcfl. To break y«)ur daughter’s heart! 

Miss B. Cruel ! barbarous ! V 

Bone. Now', madam, wife, eliildren, marry, d<>as 
you will — I opimse you no longer — a leaf may as 

well sw'iin against a cataract 

Mrs, B. But w hy keep it a seeret from mcl why 
must not I be trusted with a secret ! 

Young B, And may I depend on my father’s j)cr- 
mission to be happy 1 

Bone. Even ns you please, sir— O — ay -- mmlnm, 
and you too, I will (U'evoiit you the tronhh? of speak- 
ing. 

Yoit?iff B. Come, dear girl, let us haste to make 
our friends hajipy witli the iieAvs. 

[Bxeunt Mas. B., Vouno B., Miss B. 
Sir Geo. Ha, lia, ha! 

Iio?ie. Vou use me kindly, brother. 

Sir Geo. IIow' w(juld you li:ne me use you, bro- 
ther t you must excuse me if I don’t follow yoiir ex- 
ample ; you sec an instance now, that by humouring 
these good pcojdc I have gained their afiections — I 
mean their thanks; alfeclions, indeed, they have 
none, but for themselves ; hut had 1 taken your 
nart, and spoke my real sentiments, I had pulled an 
old house on rny head; your wife would liave al)use<l 
mo, your daughter have hated me, ami a our son liave 
wished to send me out of the Avorld. 

Bone. But is this ramsisteiit with your behaviour 
this afternoon, Avheii I receiAi'd your letti'r] 

Sir Geo. Bemember, brotln*r, Ave Avere alone (ben ; 
and at the Avorst I should only have opposed mv 
judgrnrmt to yours ; here I must liave encountered a 
jnnjority — a measure seldom attemh'd Avifh success. 
M’ell, but for your comfort, f have cout rived a scheme 
to disappoint them ail effectually. 

Bone. Brother, I thank you; but aaIII it be a 
gooii- Matured thing to disappoint them, poor , 
tilings t 

’ Sir Gen. ^lood-nutnre ! damn the word; I hate 
it: — they say it is a word so peculiar to our lan- 
;uag. , that it can’t be translated into anj other.— 

Cl ood-n^,iirc ! f Bxeunt. 


ACT IV.— SCENIC I.— Vaiuncf/s home.-— Enter 
Valknce and Young Kknnel. 

Val. Consider, young gentleman, the consequence 
of disobedience to a father; especially to so passion- 
ate a father as sir Gregory 1 

Young K. Don't talk to me of fathers! Parblieu! 
it is tine topsy-turvy work to travel first and go ul 
school aftei-Avards. 

Val. Upon my Avord it wouhl do some of our 
young travellers no harm. 

Voting K. That I, who am to inherit a fortune of 
five thousand pounds a-year,-^may not marry Avhom I 
please, hut must have crammed doAVii my throat 
some bread. pudding of a citizen’s daughtcT, or 
scrag end of a Avoman of quality ! 

Val. You don’t knoAV whom sir Gregory may 
provitle for y ou. 

Young K. But I knoAv AA'hom he will not; — be. 
sides, f sli.'ill provide for myself. 

\'al. (Joiisider first the sin of disobedience; — you 
kiioAv it is in his poAver to disinherit you. 

Young K. No, imleed, don’t I, nor he neither 
that's better: — plague! if hi? could do that, I believe 
should be a littli} civiller to him. No, no, that’s 
ut of his poAver, I sissiire you; my Uitor let me into 
that secret a great Avliile ago. 

Eufer Miss Valence. 

Val, Oh, here comes iny daiigliter according to 
my orders; noAV, if he had not unluckily seen (his 
wench ut the jiluy— [Aside. 

Miss V. Did yon send for me, air 1 
Val. I send for yon! no; but come hither. 

Young K. Ha! jiarblieu ! 'tia slie— -’tis the very 
same. • 

Miss V. M hat. eoxcoml) is thisi [.Vsu/e. 

Young K. 'I’liis is ilie most lucky adventure tliat 
hath liappen(?»l iu all my travfh. 

Val, You stare at my daugliter as if you liad seen 
her before. 

Young K. As eertain as I have seen the king ot 
France ; hut, sir, is this lady y»)ur daughter ? 

She is, sir; I liaAi? only <»ne other cliild. 
Young K. Ti I helicAe, sir, you are father to 

angel; yon k ia’, sir, I told you 1 saAV a laily at 

the play, iHid foi Jioin I Would be disohcdieiil ti. 
all tlic ialhi'rs n the niiiverse. 

I’ol. I prot St sir, you siii prise me. 

Miss l'\ Sir,. may I go? 

Vul, Ay, ay'", child : - go — go. [Erit V.vi,. 

Young K. Sir — madam, eau yui he so harharous 1 
Vul. Sir Gregory A\ ill he hack in a niiiiute. 1 
mid not have iiim know anyfliiiig of this for the 
»rld : he avouM run me tlirougli the body, thoiu'li I 
am innocent. 

Y'oung K. Never feai liini, I Avill defend you. 
Let. me see her once more. 

IV//. Yon sliall see her again ; hnt have patience: 
if you AvUl get your fatlur away, and ri'tuni l)ack by 
yourself, you shall see Iku' once to take your le.i\e of 
her, for you must not disoliey your father. But are 
you certaiu he can't disinlicrit you? that is, that he 
is only tenant for life ? 

Young K. I don’t know Avhether he is (('mint for 
life or for death ; hut I know that my tutor, and 
several lawyers loo, have told me he could not keep 
me out of one aere. • 

Vul. But you are sure you had it from good law- 
Young h. Ay, as any in the kingdom. 

Vul, Well, ram glail of it ; ’tis a terrible thing fm 
i man to disinherit his eliildren ; — don’t be nnduti- 
Vil, unless you e.ui’t help it; and if you can’t help 
t, why it is not your fault ; hut hush, 1 eie’s >ir 
Gregory. 
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Enter Sir Gregory. I 

Sir Greg. Well, have you brought him toiti Will ' 
he be a good hoy, and marry a woman of quality, 
or no 1 

Val. I liave said all that I can siiy, sir Gregory, 
and upon my word lu* is rather too hard for me ; I 
would have you eonsidor a little, sir : it is only 
whether lie shall choose a wife for himself or not; — 
consider, sir Gregory, he is to live with her, not you. 

Young K. Ay, 1 am to live with her, not you. 

Sir Greg. That’s not true, Air. Valence; 1 intend 
both he and she shall live with me ; they shall down 
to Dirty I’ark next Aveek, and there thi*y shall re- 
main. 

Young K. I’ll lx; cursed though, if we do. 

Val. That very ai gument makes against you ; for 
if he slujuld have* tixe<l on a private gentlewoman, 
and that you don’t know but he hath, she may go 
down to Ilirty Park ; hut a woman of quality — why. 
Sir Gregory, she’d fetch Dirty Park uji hither, and 
convert a tlumsand of your acres into half-a-rood in 
Grosvenor-s(iuare. 

Young K, Ay, into lialf a rood in Grosvenor- 
square. 

Sir Greg, A%nild she 1 let me see her there once, 
Pll answer for her ; why, Air. Yalence, I’ll tell you 
what I Tlid myself. I married this boy’s mother in 
this town ; she was a woman of fashion, a w'ell-bred 
woman ; tliougli 1 bad but a small fortune with her, 
but twenty thousand pounds.— 1 inanied her for 
love ; w'cll, the next moriiing, d(jwn trundled her 
and I to Dirty Park, and when T had lier there, 
ecod, I kept her there ; and w henever she askisl to 
«;•() to London, my answer was, that, as I hated the 
(T)\vn myself, she had better sl:i} till she had a 
daughter ohl c'nough to be her companion. 

l\tl. Hut she was not a woman of quality, sir 
G regory. 

Sir Greg. No, not quite your tip-top of all, not 
out! of your duehes^es, nor your countesses, but her 
father was a s(|uii'e, and tliat’s (itialily enough, 

VuL Now you talk like? a reasou^ihle man. 

Young K. Ay, faitli, that’s something like a 
eliristian. 

Sir Greg. AVhy, you rogue, do you make a hea- 
ihen of m»?1 why, did I ever talk otherwise 1 

WiL Nay, do not be captious, Sir (In'gory. 

Sir Greg. (’apti«)ns! ha, ha, hi! hy, do you 
think I am angry willi tin* boy for lii^< wit 1 No, no, 
let him he as sharp as lie will, 1 always emrourage 
Ids wit ; that is tile chief thing he learnt in his 
travels. 

I'ntrr Servant. 

Serv. Sir George Honconr, sir. 

Sir Greg. Hut eonie, Air. A’^ah'iiee, let’s go and 
crack mie bottle together. 

In/. Show him nj). [ K.rit Servant.] Excuse me, 
Sir Gregory, I have l)nsim*ss. 

Sir Greg. AVell, come Greg., you shan’t dinch. 
At', Mr. Valence, I assure you the rogue is as true 
an Englisliman at his glass as ever. [Exit. 

Young K. I shall give him tin? slip, and be back 
again as soon as I can. 

Sir Greg, (irit/tiu) AV'hy, (ireg. ! Greg.! 

Young K. (knning! Pardio ! ho lialloos at me as 
•i'l was a wiiii»per-iii. [Exit, 

Val. ’Ellis Avas beyond rriy hope, bevoinl my e\- 
ppctation ; I despair not of sir Gregory’s consent — 
but if not, as long as he can’t cut olf the entail — 

EnUr Sir (L.n.GK Roxcoru. 

p Sir Geo. Your servant, ''Ir. A'^alenco. 

Val. Afost noble sir George, I have not had the 


honour of seeing yon a great while. I suppose he ll 
come to make up the match; hut *tis too late. [AiidB, 

Sir Geo. I am sorry, sir, for the occasion of wait- 
ing on you now, and so will yon too ; I know you 
will ; though, perhaps, it will give you an opportu- 
nity of exerting your friendship; that may be some 
alleviation. In short, my brother is undone. 

Val. Howl 

Sir Geo. Unless one can raise ten thousand pounds 
within an hour, an execution will be in Ids house. 

Val. All execution in Ids house for ten thousand 
pounds! what! a man of Ids estate 1 

Sir Geo, Estate! what estate could stand out 
igaiiist the prodigality of his children 1 besides, be- 
tween you and me, with all his jirudence, he has 
been dabbling in the funds, that bottomless pit that 
swallows up any fortune. E'state!— ah, all mort- 
gaged, all cat out; it inarterKiiot to tell it, for within 
these tw'o days tlie whole town must know he is not 
worth a grout. * 

Val. 1 am very soi ry for iq upon my word ; I am 
shocked to the last degree; poor gentleinuul my 
leighbour, my acipiaintance, my friend ! 

Sir Geo. Do not let it grieve you too much. 

Vat, AVhy ^lo you ask iinpossihililies'! do you 
think me morQ*t)uui man, o» that my heart is stone 1 
is Hint. ? Oh, my good sir George, you know not 
how tenderly I feel the misfortunes of others — of my 
friends (*sp(‘cially, and of him my best of friends ; I 
am too tender-hearted for a man. 

Sir Geo. I know your goodness, your excessive 
goodness, and therefore, contrary to the express 
ehm’ge, that of all men you should know^ nothing of 
the matter — 

• Val. 1 am obliged to him — I know the reason of 
that, but I tind you don’t. [Aside. 

Sir Geo. I say, contrary to bis (‘xpress injum-tion, 

1 acquaint you with his misfortunes; since J know 
you are both able and willing to save him from dis- 
grace ; a. mere (rille will do it, though nothing but 
money will do. 

lot. Alouey I why does not lie selH why does he 
not inortgagi* f there is an estate of his contiguous 
to mine; I huM* a value for it, as it is his; and 
rather than it shall go to a stranger, I will borrow 
the money to purchase it. Men in distress always 
Sill jieimvworths. [Jso/c. 

Sir Geo. Damned rascal! [Asn/e] AVell, Pll tell 
him wiiat you say. 

lal. Pray do. Your bumble servant, and pray, 
if that estate be sold, let me have the refusal of it. 
[Exit Siu Gko.) Alerey on me I where can one 
tind an honest man { that e\er lie should lay sueli a 
plot of intermarriage hetw ei ii our families, when In 
knew himself undone! how wary ought a man to 
be in each moimmt of his lile, when every fool 
is a politician, and capable of laying scbcines td’ 
attack him. 

Ente* VorxG AAi.t-NTE. 

Young V. O, sir, I have iieAvs which I am sure 
will please vm! Mr. Honcour hath consented to 
yiinr terms, so there is now no impediment to the 
union of our families. 

\'ul. liulc(‘d, there is aii impediment which will 
never he got over ; in short, I have new's for you, 
whieli 1 am afraid Avill not ph'aso you. Mr, IJaii- 
eoiir is undone. 

Young V. Undone, sir! 

Vul. Not worth a groat. 

Yming V. Howl is it possible^ 9 

Trt/.^lndeeil, sir, I d<*u’t know by what ineaiis 
men rui^ themselves ; we seo fien’s fortunes ruined, 
and others made ever day, no one knows Imw' ; it w 
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•ufficient 1 am certain that it i^so ; and I expect 
you will have no more thoujfht of hU daughter. 

Young F. Truly, sir, I am not very ambitious of 
marrying a beggar. 

VaL You have none of my blood in you if you 
are ; and, take my word for it, there are in marriage 
many comfortable hours when a man wants not tlie 
assistance of beggary to make him hang himself. 

Young V, Sir, it was in oboditfnee to your com- 
mands that I thought of the match at all. 

VaL And it is, sir, in ohdience to my commands, 
that I expect you to break it off. [civility. 

Young V. I hope you’ll give me leave to do it with 

Val. O ! with as much civility as you please, sir; 
when you arc obliged by prudeiice to do what the 
world call an ill thing, always do it Avith civility. 

Young K Sir, I shall obey you in all things. 

Val, Send your sister to me in my ck»set. I must 
give her a lesson of the same kind. 

Young F.* She Avill, I am confident, receive it 
with the same regard. \K.nt Youno Valknck. 

Val. I have no reason to diniht it ; thunks to my 
severity ; for by continually thwarting my children’s 
desires I made tlieir iiicliuatiuus so useless to them, 
that at length they seemed to have iiof»e at all, but to 
be entirely guided by m^j- will. Sevtvity is, in short, 
the 'whole duty of a parent. yExit. 

SCENE II. — Boncouh’s humv , — EiM Young 
Boncouu «/?<"/ Miss Boncouh. 

Miss li. La, hrotlier, you are ah^hys teazing me 
with your odious questions ; Avhat eouditiou is my 
heart inH Avhat condition is your ow!i in I avc teem 
to be very much in the same circumstances. * • 

Young ti, 1 confess and glory iti if. I Willidor 
why the devil Avoiuen should have moiH3 reserve than 
men. 

Miss B, O, don’t be angry Avith us on tliat ac- 
count ; Ave liave not a bit more than is useful to us ; 
and really it seems Avell enougli contriAed to keep 
your Avhinisieal affections alive, Avhich seddom pursue 
us longer than you have diilicidties thrown in your 


! Young B. Get you gone for a good-natured girl : 
he is a rascal who would not make you hapjty, and 
be so himself Avith you. 

Re-enter Servant with a letter, 

Seru.- Mr. Valence’s man, sir, delivered me this. 

[Exit. 

Young B. Ha ! I know the dear hand. — [Rends, ^ 
“ Sir, 1 am sorry to inform you tliat I have this 
moment orders from iny father to”-^ Ha! confusion! 

to see you no more : you Avill best kiioAv on this 
occasion hoAv to act for the sake of your unliaj)])y 
Sophia Valence!" My blood runs cold ; I’ll Hy to 
her and knoAV the reason of this change of iny for- 
tune. Poor girl ! she Avants a comforter as mmfli as 
uiysflf. [Rj-it, 

SCENE IH. — Another apartment in Boncour’j 
house. — EnterYovua V'AUjNcii and Miss Boycoun, 

Young V. Hoav sudd(*n are the changes in this 
world, how vain oiir pursuits ! an hour ago 1 Avas 
the happiest of maiikind, and am now the must 
misei‘at)le. 

Miss B. This is nothing but some scruple started 
betAvetm the old gentlemen, which Avill be settled 
again : this be assured of, Avhile yopr happiness is 
ill my power, you shall never be miserable. 

Young I'. Yet eonsidiT, madam, consider wiy con- 
diti«m ; I, who. if I was jiossessed of all my father’s 
fortune, slioiild be an unworthy otlcring to your 
beauty — with Avbat assurance can 1 throw a disin- 
herited sou at your iei't ! 

Miss B. Fatlu'rs often threalmi wliat they never 
perform : but let yours be ever so obsiinaie, 1 know 
my fatiier’s good natme to be sneh that l)t^ Avill settle 
a fortune on us that Avill enable ns to live at ou* 
ease, if not in splendour. 

Young V. t)! my dearest love, 1 fear there are no 
hojM‘s from tliat quartt'r ; for the n'ason of my father's 
breaking otf tlu* niateb A\asan aecount he just re- 
eeived from undouble-d authority, that your father is 
irretrievably ruined and is nut AVortli a shilling m 
the Avorld. 


Avay. 

Young B, As you have had no experience, sister, 
you must haA'L* heard this from others; and believe 
me, child, they told thee those friglitful stories, and 
made Imghears of men, merely to deter tliec from 
marrying, that’s all : they only Irighteii thee, as they 
do children, Avith ap[)aritioiis. 

Miss B. It is preposterous thongli to frighten us 
in order to make us desire to lie alone. 

Young B. "Well, you know hut I am an ox- 
cejition to vonr lirst rule, if it be general. [Miss 
BPi' couR siijlis.] Why that sigli l 

Miss B. I Avish there may be another. 

Young B. I am convinced yini Avili lind another 
In my friend Valmice. 

aMUs B. It. is my interest to hope so, since you 
have contrived among you to marry me to him. 

Young B. All complianee ! you liave m^aHcction 
for him, then 1 

Miss B. Shall I tell yon the friifli, hrotlier! 

Young B. I Avould not put you to too violent 
pain, sister; but if, Avitliout .great danger of your 
life, it. might come out — ' 

Mks R. Why then, I do Ioa’G him, and shall love 
lim to all eternity. 

Enter Servant. 

Madam, Mr. Valen<’e to Avait on you. 

Miss B. ShoAV iiim into the parlour, I’ll come to 


Miss B, Good heavens! Avhat do I hear! 

Young T. ”ri.s hut loo true; and 'lis Avith the 
utmost reluctance I come the fatal messenger of ^^u•il 
unAvelcomo tidings! oh, that I wen! I)UL masti-r i,f 
th(! fortune I am ('iititled to, that 1 might prove the 
sineerity of my jmssion — that I might show my sole 
o!)ject A\as the yosNes.siun of your lovely self, without 
any sordid views of fortune. 

Miss B. Then all the llattering ]in)speet of hap- 
piness I liad before me i.s vanished 111 an instant. 

Young V. Why so, my angel ! if the eliange of 
fortune makes no change in our love, Ave may still 
he happy. [pa.ssioii! 

Miss B. Happy! Avhat, hy indulging a hopeless 
Young r. Why Inqudes:, ! It is in our power iu- 
stantl) to realize its jeys ; eurse on all those who 
conspired to fetter love with any chain.'j to make it 
suhs».*r\ient to the gain of hiAvyrs and [.niesls! can- 
iKJt AVC trust to the lii’s ol natnri; and our own all(‘c- 
tions! Is not this «lear haml sinnirily enough for 
your heail Avitliout a more formal miion '! O, melt- 
ing softness. Hal by my hopes she dissolves. I 11 
carry lier hoav. ^ J.sr/c.] -O my paradise, this liour, 
this miiinte, this instant — 

Miss H. What do ym mean! 

Y ung V, .Need I tell yon my meaning! or can 
Avoids do it! () no, my soul, my angtd ! 

Miss B. Sure 1 am *iu a dream ! pray, who are 


•im. [Exit Sei'Yunf.j Brother, you Avill keep my 
ecret ; at least don’t tell him till a day or tjvo after 
am mariieil, and ^lerhaps I may be boforehand 
nth you^ I Exit Miss Bo.ncolii. 


yon, sir! 

Young V. Y'oii arc in a dream 
vmi know your Yalence! 

aME.s B. My Valence ! no, lie 
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Yonmg F. Does the excess of my passion offend 
you, which, inHamed by disappointment, will admit 
of no delay t I here plijjht niy solemn vow, and 
call Heaven to witness that you arc my wife, and at 
my father's death — 

Miss B, Uegoue, villain, and never see me more. 

[Exit. 

Young B. This I might expect on the first pro- 
posal ; but her distress and iiiy perseverance must 
in time prevail. ’ [Exit. 

SCKNE IV. — Anoth(>r apartment in Uoncouk'jt 
House. — Enter Uoncolr and Sir Georgh. 

Bir Geo. Your ruin will go round the town before 
night ; by six all the good women will ox'der their’ 
horses, to blame your eomluct and pity your family 
in every assembly and private company they meet 
with. 

Bone. So you think I shall have no more dif- 
ficulty to preveiit the match '? 

Sir Geo. I do, indeed ; and liope jou will reap 
more advantage than that from it. 

Bom'.. What, pray ? 

Sir Geo. He cured of your distemper — your good 
nature. Have you not obliged almost every one of 
your acquainta*jce ? Have you not lent money with- 
out security? Have yo-u not always been inelined 
to speaft well of mankind, and bUimefl nothing but 
the most notorious villany t Have not your doors 
been open as those of an hospital to the sustenance 
of the poor? nay, have you not taken them from a 
])rison and brought tliem to your table? Are there 
not many rieh men who ow'e the original of their 
wealth to your bounty ; and yet, if after all that you 
have done, shmdd you not be able to borrow live 
[ftxunds in the town, would it not cure you? 

Bone. \Vhy should I he sorry that 1 have been 
good, beeausc! ollu'isan* (wil? if 1 have aeted right 1 
liiiNc done well, though alone ; if w rong, the sanction 
of all mankind w'oiild not justify my eoiuluct. 

Sir Geo. I tell yon, sir, you have not acted right ; 
you have acted very wrong in doing kindness to a 
parcel of rogues and rascals, who witii the tenth part 
of your undtTslanding luivci called you fool for serv- 
ing them ; have privately laughed at )ou in your 
prospt'rity, and will publicly d(!spise you in )Our 
..dver^ity-' a good-natured maul Ol 'lis a jweeious 
eliaiacter. 

lio?ic. Ha, ha, ha! hioflier, aou \ourself are a 
good-natured man, and don’t know it. 

Sir Geo. Why, truly, I have been guilty (»f some 
infirmities of that kind, for which 1 am heartily 
sorry, 1 havi; told a man he deseiMal to In; hanged, 
Avhen he ought to huv<» been broke on the wheel ; 
ami sonngimes I pay my tradesmen’s bills in half a 
AearAvithout deduction, when the, rascals would gain 
lluee per cent, if 1 {-aid them in a twclvemoiitli : 
J liave refused going to law^ Avith a man for a debt, 
only because I kncAv ho could not pay the charges; 
1 have shaken a rogue by the hand, only hecanse it 
AVI'S the fashion ; and liave exjiressi-d ahundaiiee of 
soirnwlor the misfortunes of my aequaintaiiee Avheii 
they have not given me the least uneasiness. Yes I 
think, in tin' main, 1 am too good-natured, truly. 

Bone. Well, sir Cu'orge, let the efi'ects this scheme 
of yours produces ujioii my children be the test of 
our principles. 

Sir Geo, t.’oidcnf. 

Enter Young Boncour. 

Young B. ^ly fatln-r! oh, air, I have heard such 
ncAva ! heaAOU forbid there diould be the least shadow 
or colour of truth in it. 

Sir Geo. Why, sure, sir, it can’t surprise you to 
A*ar your father is ruined, when you have been en- 


deavouring by a long course of extravagance to bring, 
it about I , 

Young B. Sir, I can ill bear jesting on this sub* 
ject ; if the indigence of my father has alloAved the 
inadvertency of^y youth to bring this misfortune 
on him, the agonies of all my future days will not 
sufficiently puniifi me for it. 

Bone. Do you hear that, brother ? 

Sir Geo. I would not liave you take it so much to 
heart neither, since your own ruin Avill not be abso- 
lutely included in your father ; you IniA’e a certain 
reversion of the estate, by the marriage setthiment, 
upon which you may still raise money for your own 
subsistence ; and 1 do not suppose you rnad. enough 
to give up 3 our right to that, in order to enable your 
fatlier to presei v<* himself, by cutting off* the entail. 

Young B. How! is it in my power to preserve 
him ? 

• Sir Geo. Yes, in that AVii}’^ yon may, but in no 
other. o 

•Young B. Send fur a lawyer this moment ; let him 
point out the meihod : if there were no othiir way 
m3' blood should sign the deed. O, my father, be- 
lieve rne I am blessed to give you this trilling in- 
stance of my duty, of my alleetioii ! 

Bone. My child ! O, brother, 1 can scarce support 
it. • 

Young B. I’ll this instant to my lawyer ; I am 
impatient till it he done ; justice, gratitude,' duty to 
the best of fathers, will not let me rest till it is ac- ■ 
complished. f [Exit. 

.Bone. Well, sir George, Avhat think you iioav ? 

Sig Geo. Think I why 1 thirfk he has smelt out 
the trick, and has artfully contrived this cheap 
metlj^d of appearing jiioritorious in your eyes. 

Bbnc. Oh, brother, that is too severe a censure ; 
the feeling that he shoAved, the warmth, the earnest- 
ness AA'ith Avhicli he expressed himself, could never 
be assumed by one not accustomed to dissemble. 

Sir Geo. Well, if that be the ease, all I can say 
is, that you have damned good luck in having a sxni 
Avhose natural disposition wa,p. so good that all tlie 
pains you liave taken have not been able to spoil 
him entirely; but Avho have avc here? 

Enter Siu (iregouv. 

Sir Greg. [Entering.] I’shaAv I at home indeed! 
plague on thei', dost think 1 Avanl to ask Avhether a 
man’s at home aaOicii I sec. him at the Aviiiilow? 
neighbour Boncour, how fares it ? — Avhat, sir George! 
Bone. Is it possible ! Sir Gregory Kennel in tOAvn. 
Sir Greg. That question hath been asked by every 
one 1 have seen since I have bcenlu're; Avhy sliould 
it not be us possible for us country gentlemen to 
come to toAvn as fur aou Ioavii gentlemen to come 
into the country ? 1 »lon’l know Avhether you 
glad to see us here, hut w c should be glad to see 
some of you there a little otteiier. « 

Bane. X hope 3011 left all well there, sir Gregory < 
Sir Greg. Yes ; 1 left tlie tenants very AVidl ; and 
lliey give their liumble service to you ; Avould be 
A'orvglad of your company to spend a little of your 
moncA’ amongst them. 

Bone. But hoAV docs your family, sir Gregory 
hoAV iloes my godson do ? 

Sir Greg. AVhy, tin; ’ squire is a cry av ell ; 1 Avua 
hringingliim to see 30U ; hut T taught un to travel, 

I thiukj and so ecod, at the corner of one of the 
streets, Ju; travelled oil*, ami left me in the I'lrch ; 
von have no need to be asfiamed of your godson, I 
can tell you ; he is a fine genth'man : I suppose you 
have heard he has made tlio tour of Europe, as he 
Bone. Not I, truly. [calls itT 

Sir (ireg. But, ])ray, sir George, what do you 
think is fny business iu town 1 • 
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Sir Geo. Faith, I can’t tell — To sell oxen I 
eiuppoae. 

Sir Greff. "No ; not that entirely ; though I have 
BOme cattle with me too. — Pray guess again. 

Sir Geo. To see my lord mayor’s show, perhaps. 

Sir Greff. No, no ; I don’t love shows. Well 
then, since you can’t tell, I’ll tell you ; to get a good 
wife for my son ; for though the boy hath seen all 
Europe, till a man hath married his sou, he han’t 
discharged his duty — then he hath done all in his 
power. 

Sir Geo. Ay, ay, his wife will do the rest. 

J^^nter Miss Boxcoun. 

Miss B. Sir, when you are at leisure I shall be 
happy to speak with you. 

Bone. Presently, niy dear.— Sir Gregory Kennel 
— a very old friend of mine. — My daughter, sir 
Gregory. 

Sir Greff. \ brave lass, faitli ! by your leave, 
madam ; wliy that’s well ; you are in the right not 
to be ally to me, for I have had you in my arms be- 
fore now. 

Bone. And her hrotlier too, sir Gregory. 

Sir Grcff. Ay, so I have, and truly, lor the matter 
we were talking of, since I sim* what ^1 see, I don’t 
care for going any farirher. What stay yoti, neigh- 
bour Boneourt you know my estate, and 1 know 
yours: you lia\e seen my son, and 1* see vour 
daughter ; what say you to a match lietween them 1 

Hone. My daughter, sir Gregory, will be the 
properest person to ask. 

Sir Grey. Not at all ; what signifies asking appr- 
8on a question, when you Know botorehand ,what 
will he the answer; osj)eeially when you know that 
answer to be a false one. No, no, the ho) shall ask 
her, and then they will lie to one another; for if she 
I swears she does not love him, he’ll swear he’ll love 
her for ever, and that is as good a one. 

Bone. Sir Gregory, I am sensibb? of tbe lionour 
you propose me, but shall luuther force nor ojipose 
her inclination. 

Miss B. 1 find he hath not heard our story. [ylAvV/e. 

Sir Greff. Well, my little gilliflower, since I am 
to Jisk th(?e, what would it say to a hearty, Jiealthy, 
good-liuinoured young dog, that would love theo till 
Vhy heart ached. 

Miss B. Sir ; I don’t understand you. 

Sir Greff. O lud! there is a — 

Miss B. Hold, sir ! no rudeness ; when I am ]»ro- 
perly aske<l 1 shall know h<nv to answer. [h'jrit. 

Sir Grey. Tiiat is, w hen she is aske<l by the young 
fellow ; that, I suj)pose, is properly asketl. 

Sir Geo. ’Tis an allianee on no aeeount to be lost. 
Well, sir Gregory, I hope niy niece gave you a satis- 
factory ansiver. 

Sir Greg, d'he same answer that a law'yer or phy- 
sician couid give who were attacked without a fee. 

Sir Geo. What’s that ? 

Sir Grey. Tliat they were not properly asked ; but 
here will be tin* j)r(q)er j)(.rson himself presently — 
he who knows where to find me. 

Bone. Jn the mean time, sir Gregory, what say 
you to a bottle of Burgumly ? 

Sir Grey. I shall like a bottle of anything very 
well, for I have not drank a single drop this wlH)le 

Bone. 1 am ready to wait on you. [hour. 

Sir Grey. Vi^ 'Mi on me! prithee get out and show 
me the way; a plague of ceremony. [Exeunt. 

ACT V.— SCENE \.^A room in Valence ’5 house. 
^ — Enter ’i'oijxG Boncolu and Miss Valence. 

Miss V. And 80 yon have j)romised to restgn your 
right of inheritance iii the estate to your fafiier? 


Ymny H. I ^ve, madam. 

Miss V. T'heu you have done like^a fool, and 
deserve to be pointed at as such. 

Youny B. How, madam? would you have me 
insensibly and quietly sit down and see iny fathei 
ruined? [prospect ofu fortune. 

Miss V. Ay, fifty fathers rather than part with my 
You?ty B, Does this agree wdth those professions 
of filial duty I have heard from Mi&s V'uleuce? 

Miss V. Professed ! ha, ha, ha ! to my father I 
when ] never dared to do otherwise. 1 may r.atlier 
say this foolish generosity is little of a piece with 
your frequent professions of disobedience. 

Youny B. M'ell, no more of- this, dear Sophia. 
Tell jne when you will make me hap])y ? 

J//.V.V V. I don’t know what you mean. 

Youny B. How! 

Mks r. Suit? you can’t imagine, when you 
parted with the right of your estate, but that you 
jiarled with your right to your mistress. Do y'ou 
think I would do so imprudent a thing us marry a 
beggar? 

Youny B. Did you not tell me tt>-tlay, nay scarce 
hour ago, that neither the misfortunes of inj 
father, nor the commaiuls of your own, should pre- 
nt our liappiiK'ss ? ^ 

Miss V. Nor do tliey. ’Tis your own folly yon 
are to thank ; a folly which, had y ou loved me, you 
could not have been guilty of. — Besides, 1 did not 
know' then that Iliad a lover at my command. [Aside. 

Youny B. Sure my eyes or my cars di'ceivu me! 
these words cannot coiiu; from the generous Miss 
Valence. 

Miss r. Indeed, I am as generous as a j)nident 
woman might to Ix', or ev(!r will be ; 1 hopt‘ you (ii>) 
not expect, me to liave tlu; romantic ideas of a girl 
of fifteen, to dream of woods and deserts ; you woufii 
not have me livi; in a cottage on love 1 

Youny B, 1 find I have been iii an error ; the 
gio^si'st, wildest, and most monstrous «)f (UTors : 1 
leave iliouglit a woman faithful, just, and generous. 

Miss K. M liy truly, that is a mistake, something 
extraordinary ill so groat a man; but if you liavc 
any thing of imporlaiiee, 1 hegy oii would eommimi- 
cate it, for my mantua-maker waits for me in the 
next room, and I expect a lady every moment to 
euriy me into the city, where 1 am to give her my 
jiidgineiil on a fan-mmuit. So, Mr. Boiiemir, you 
will excuse me at present, and do me tlie favour to 
give iiiy eompluneiits to your sister. [ Exit. 

Youny B. [Stands some time Yd* nt.\ I have been 
deceived with a veiigeanee ! Thou art indeed anollii'i 
creature than the object of lay ath etiou was. Where 
is she then? why, nowhere. Tliis i.s the real crea- 
ture, .'Uid tJie object of my love was the jihantoiii. 
V'aiiish then, my love, with that ; for hnw e.m a 
building .stand wlieii the foLindation is gone ! [lUit. 

SCENE II. — Enter \o\.'sr, VAr.nxoji Mlss 
Va L1-; N< ■ 1-; ( lauyii iny j. 

Miss V. I assure yon, brotlier, I take it ' you 
to overhear iiiy privacies. 

Youny Y. Nay, inwer be ashamed of vf ’lit. 

I shall i-steem you always for y(»ur resoluti )vvu 

I searee believaai any woman could so easily have 
resigned lier lover. 

Miss V. O, qis a teirible tiling for a woimu; to 
resign her lovm-, when sin? is under fifteen or above 
fifty ; that is, for a girl to jiart witli w liat she calls 
her first love, or an old woman vvitli what she fears 
will be her last. But at oiie-aiid-tweiity, win 

has Mcen a little of the world, the changing of one 
lovwr for another is uh easy as changing one’s cloth«, 
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Young V Well, since you afe bo frank with me, 
I'll be as c^iuutiieative with you. • My passion for 
^liss Boncour is a little more ungovernable than 
yours for her brother ; and, since it is inconvenient 
to have her for a wife, 1 have determined to have 
lior for a mistress. 

Miss V. And do you think you shall be able to 
accomplish your point 1 

Young V, Yes, and you will think so too, I be- 
lieve, when you ’know all. In sliort, I attacked her 
this very morning, depreciated marriage with vio- 
hnicc, and pressed her with all the eagerness of a 
man whoso appetites were too impatient to endure 
the tedious ceremony of saying grace before he satis- 
iies tliein. 

Miss V. And how did she receive yoiit 
Young V. Much better than I expected. How- 
cr, at last she rallied her spirits, and with some 
lassion commanded me to leave her. I was scarce 
home before I received this letter. 

Miss V. Any letter after such a proposal was an 
leptance of it. [Reads. 

' '* As yon cannot wonder at my being a little surprised at 
kbat passojl this morning ijetwceii as, you will easily be able to 
^ount for my behaviour on tliat occasion. If you desire me 
5 sny I am sorry |p*' peremptorily putting an end to your 
visit, vou may thi^ I liave ssiia so. Ilowcver, 1 desire to see 
you tins evening punctniilly at eight, and that you would, if 
possilde, avoid being seen by any- of the family, but yours." 

Young V. What are you considering about 1 
Miss V. Only whether it is her hand. 

Young V, That I am sure it is. 

Miss A”. Then I am sure you have nothing to do 
but to keep your appointment. 

^ Enter Valence and Young Kennel. 

Val. Since you are so very desirous, sir, to see my 
daughter, I don’t see how I cun refuse the son of my 
> 0(1 friend sir Gregory ; refusing indeed is not my 
— I own I cannot guess what earnest business 
i>\x can have with her. 

Young K. Upon my honour, sir, it is not of any 

I isserviee to the young lady ; nay, I believe I may 
rust you with it. 

Val. No, no, no ; I will bc tnistcd with inking. — I 
poc n()lhini>, I hear nothing, I know nothing. But 
pray, young gentleman, are you sure now' (I only 
ask for an iinpcM tinciit curiosity) — are you sure that 
sir Gregory can’t cut off' the entail of his estate^ 
Young K. V by, if yon won’t believe me, you may 
ask the lawyers that my tutor consulfv'd about it. 

Pal. Nay, nay, it is nothing to me, it is no busi- 
ness of mine. O, bere is my daughter. Child, 
Mr. Kennel, eldest son of sir Gregory Kennel, de- 
sires me to introduce him to your aecpiaiutancc. — 
{I'h eg salute.) — Well, Mr. Kennel, you must p.ardon 
me, I must leave you on business of consequenee. 
Sou, you must come along witli me I I ask paialon 
fur only leaving my daiiglit<’r to keep yon eoinp.'iny. 
Young Sir, I wait on you. 

\ Krit Valence and Young Yalente. 
Young K. I’ray, madam, was you ever at P.iris 
Miss F, No, sir, 1 have never been out of my own 
‘oiintry. 

Young K. That is a great misfortune to you, 
nadam ; for I would not give a fig for anything that 
liad not made the tour of Europe. 

Miss V. 1 tliought, sir, travelling had been a neces- 
sary qualification only to you gentlemen. 1 need 
not ask, sir, if you have been at Paris. 

Young K. No, I luqje not, madam; I hope no 
jnc will imagine these* clothes to he the handiw'ork 
)f any English lailor; Paris, indeed ! wdiy, madam, 

1 hH.V(^ made the tour of Earo]) 0 . 

^Miss V, Upon Tiiy w’ord, this is extraordinary in 


one BO young ; I suppose, sir, you went abroad i 
soon after you left school. 

Young K. School I ha. Via, ha \ why, madam, 1 
was never at school at all ; I lived with the olt" 
witch my graudinotht?r till I Avas seventeen, and 
then my father stoic me away from her, and sent me 
abroad, wJicre 1 wish 1 had staid for ever ; for, ah ! 
madam ! — 

Miss V. Now he liegiiis (lie is just what 1 woultji 
choose for a hnsband). , [Aside, 

Young K. Can you not read in my eyes that 1 
have lost iiiy heart I [Monsieur 

Miss V, Avez-vous done laisse votrecamr ii Paris, 
Young K. What the devil is that, madam t 
Miss V. Don’t you understand Trench, sir I 
Young K. Not a syllabic, upon my soul, except 
an oath or two. [heart at Paris. 

Miss V. I suppose?, I say, sir, you have left your 
Young K. No, madam, you cannot suppose that; 
you saw, you must have seen at the flay, in what 
corner of the W'orld iny heart was. 

Miss V. I liavc no time to play the coquette.—- 
[Asif^c.J lleigh-ho! [SVy//.«.] 

Young K. Ha! Sure that sigh betokens pity. ; 
Miss V. Hqw do you know you want it 1 Have 
you declared your passion 1 

Young K. J^ot unless my\ycs have done it. 

Miss V, Perhaps she who hath your heart may 
have returhed you her own. 

Young K. That would make me happier than the- 
kiiig of France, the doge of Venice, or any prince 
I have ever seen : but if she hath, sure you must 
kht)w it, and it is in your power — 

3Iiss Y. I, sir ! — O, bless me I — My pow er ! — 
Wliat have you said ? 

Young K. O, take jiity of the most unhappy man 
tliat ever w'us at \ ersailles. 

Miss V. I am so friglitened, so confounded. — 
Could I have imagined that I had made this impres- 
sion on your heart — 

Young K. No, madam! no, no, no, not you, the 
other lady that was with jou. 

Miss V. H ow, sir ! 

Young K. 1 am only soliciting you to let me know 
where I may find that dear, aclorahle, divine crea- 
ture, Avho was with you at the play the night before 
last; I lost you both in the crowd by a cursed acci- 
dent, and by the most fortunate one have met with 
you t»nce again to direct me to my love. 

Miss V. Unlieard-of impudence! — and am I to 
be a go-between '? 

Young K. (!aii you refuse me'? 

Miss V. Refuse you ! Go, oaf! Go, find your slut, 
your trollop, your beggar — for so she is. 

Young K. Wen* slie the meanest beggar updft 
earth, could I fiml her, 1 .should be happy. 

Miss V. 1 could tear my fan — tuy hair — my 
I’JI to my closet, ami V(miI ujASelf in jnivate. j Exit. 

Young K. Heyday! wliat can have put the W'oman 
in such a passion'? But though she won’t tell me, 
iiow' I have found lu'rout, I shall surely find out her 
acquaintance; I will watch her closely, for I w'ill 
(liseoier my angel, though 1 make the tour of the 
whole worid after her. [iiJiC 

SCENE lll. — UoNcouR’s apartment. — Enter Bon- 
cuuu emd Mrs. Boncour, 

Mrs. B. But wliy kept a secret from met w’hy am 
I not w'orthy to know* soerclsl 

Bone. 1 have given you what shoulil be a satis 
factory reason. — I liad promised not to tell it you. • 
Mrs.JS. No, to be sure! A Avife is not a proper 
person tf be* trusted with anytlting. 



THE FATHERS ; or, 


K ^Ott have no reason to arraign my want of 

Well then, do tell nie the reason why 
liis a secret from me ? 

*hat would be to have no conHdence in 
•me, my dear, leave this vain solicitation ; 
I seldom resolve to contradict you in any- 
when I do I Iiave never been wheedled, 

, r bullied out of my resolution. 

Mrs, B» What can I think of this 1 
. Bone, Why, you are to think tluit you owe my 
M^ndescension to my tenderness, and not my folly. 
Pray,^ my dear, lay aside this caprice of temper, 
which may work your own misery, but shall not 
gpine ; my gratitude to you will prevent my contri- 
>uting to your uneasiness, but shall never make the 
juiet of my own life dependant on any other. 

Mrs, B. It is a pretty compliment truly, to assure 
ne that your happiness does not depend on me. 

Bone, I B^brn to compliment you, nor did 1 ever 
ipeak to you but from my heart. I challenge you 
n any one instance of my whole course of behaviour 
:o blame my conduct, unless you join the world and 
condemn me for too much easiness of disposition ; 
JUt I must leave you a little while. 

Mrs, B, But I desire you will not leave me. 

Bone, I am obliged, I am guilty of rudeness every 
noment I stay* I assure you it is regard to decency 
mly, and not to pleasure, calls me from you. 

Mrs, B. Why will you go thent 
Bone, Because I will always do what I think right, 
vithout regard to my own pleasure, or that of others. 
Mrs. B, You shall stay. 

Bone. I will not. 

Mrs, B. I will come and disturb your company. 
Bone, You would make me miserable if you did, 
►y forcing me to the last of evils. 

Mrs, B, What is that, prayl 
Bone, That of using violence to you. [Exit, 
Mrs. B. What does the man meant he never ut- 
ered anything like this before 1 1 must turn over a 
Jew leaf, and exert more spirit than I have lately 
lone. I will go this instant and break up his com- 
jany. But suppose he should use violence; he seemed 
ery resolute. Hal I will not provoke him so far; 
Hit the secret I will hear, or — he shall never sleep 
gain, that I am resolved. [Exit. 

5CENE IV. — Another room in Boncour’j house. 
— SiK George, Sir Gregory, ami Mu. BoNcortt 
diseovered drinking. 

Sir Geo. Sir Gregory, it is your glass. 

Sir Greg. Well, and it shall be my glass then, — 
^Here’s success to the war; and I hope we shall 
shortly have French pointers in England as plenty 
as curs. 

Sir Geo, Well said, sir Gregory, spoke like a true 
Englishman. 

Sir Greg. Ay, like an Englishman that will drink 
as long as he can stand, for the good of his country, 
— Odso, here comes my son. 

Enter Yorwa Kennel. 

Bone. Sir George, tliis is young Mr. Kennel. 

f Thcg salute. 

Sir Geo, Is this your son, sir Gregory 1 
Sir Greg, Ay, 1 think so. 

Sir Geo. A hopeful youth, truly. [.Aside, 

i^r Greg. So, rascal, how have you the assurance 
to look me in the facet how have you the impudence 
to come into my presence, sirrah, after running away 
from me, [from roe. 

Young K, Nay, if you come to that, you ran away 
Sir Greg, Tlmt’^ a lie, and would be a ^ifetty story 
if it was true, to be outwalked by your father. 


Young K, Hold there, not so fast, sir ; I donM 
allow you can outwalk me neither. 

Sir Greg. Don’t you! why then I will Ifee whether 
I can outdrink. you — I believe I can do that yet. Mr. 
Boncour, let us have a quart glass, for the rascal 
shall start fair, w6 won’t give him a bottle scope. 

Young K, A quart glass! Why, sir, you don’t 
intend to make me drunk! 

Sir Greg, Y es I do, sir ; but I hope a quart won’t 
do it : you are not such a milksop as that. Harkee, 
sirrah, it is all over ; I have done your business for 
you. This gentleman and I Iiave agreed that he 
shall be your father-in-law—so nothing remains but 
for you to see the wench, marry, and to bed, and 
then down to Dirty Park. [am engaged. 

Young K. Two words to that bargain, sir, for I 
Bimc. Nay, sir Gregory, — 

Enter Young Boncour, and takes his father aside. 

Young B, Sir, I have something to say to you in 
private from my sister. | 

Sir Greg. You are engaged! i 

Young K. Even so, sir. ‘ 

Sir Greg, Why then, sir, my estate is engageo. 
too ; I will disinlierit you, sirrah : I won’t leave yc | 
money enough to jiay the tailor for I 

fool’s cover as you have on now. - 
Young K. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Greg, Do you laugh at me, you ( „ . 

Young K, Only at your disinheriting me. Mj 
tutor has let me into that secret ! 

Sir Greg. O, ho, he has I I will thank him for 
that the first time 1 see him : and in the mean lime, 
sirrah, do as I would have you, or — [Lifts up his 
stick. 

Sir Geo. Wliy, sir Gregory, do you think this is 
the way to prevail with your son! It may be n 
knock'duwn argument, 1 grant you ; but I am much 
mistaken if it will ever prove a convincing one. 
Young K. If he coulil disinherit me, as 1 know he 
can’t, I will never marry unless it be the woman I 
love. Nay, don’t shake your stick about. I kiiou 
a little of quarterslalf as well as you. 

Sir \ Sirrah I pll— rii— I 

Sir GSdi' lt is almost a pity to hinder these tj 
loggerheads from falling foul of one anotlier. 

Bone. Gentlemen, I must beg to be excused o 
moment — I will return to you instantly. Sir George, 

1 wish you would bring tlie company after us ; 1 
have a particular reason for it. 

•[Exit Boncour a?id Young Bomoix. 
Sir Geo. ( 'ib Sir Gregory.) Come, sir Ciregory, 
he pacified ; you Inul best try by gentler methmls to 
bring the young gentleman to reason. 

Sir Greg. I'll bring him by a good cudgel — that’s 
my reason. Odsbodikins! 1 have sent him a tra- 
velling to a fine purpose, truly, to learn to (lesj)i!'C 
his father ! [genlleiuan. 

Young K. You Iiave hit it at last, my good old 
Sir Geo. Come, sir Gregory, we will, if you please, 
adjourn for a f(?w minutes ; you Iiave Jiot set'ii 
house — here are some pictures worth your seeiii 
Sir Greg. Why, I like, to sec pictures welleno 
if they are handsome ones. 

Young K. They may do well enough for you 
I am convinced they must be sad trasli to a ma; 
has seen Italy. \_Llx 

SCEN E V. — Another apartment. — Y'our 
Valence and Miss Boncour. 

Young V. I will outwit my father ; 1 will pi 
him of everything he has, to keep you in afH 
equal to your desire. 

Miss B. And do you intend literally to mi-'* 
your mistress! ’ •'* 



THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


Young V, I intend to make happy, and myself 
(flth you. He assured, if lov<‘, if wealtli, can make 
jrou happy, ^)u shall be so. 

Miss B. No ; there is something in that word 
mistress which I don’t like. 

Young K A groundless prejudice. Cannot we 
[oin ourselves witliout the leave or assistance of a 
[wiestl Are we more capable of transferring rap- 
tures to each other’s bosoms by a few cant words 
which he pronounces 1 Where is the dilference, 
then, of our being one another’s, with marriage or 
without it 1 

Miss B. Yen, as to me, it differs a little. 

Young V, How, my dearest creature 1 
Miss B. I shall be infamous this way, that’s all. 
Younig V, A false opinion of the world, unworthy 
%ard. Our hapjpliess is precarious indeed, if 
ai be blown up alfid down by the inconstant 
table breath of mankind. 

t B, l£. seems strange to me, however, that a 
touLd.make the creature he loves infamous. 

I ever have thought 1 should have brought 
I myself by that tender passion for you, 
,»^now frankly owni Can you endeavour to 
WQ of the sincerest, honestest, and tenderest 
Ip, to th^ ruin of her who bears it to you 1 
1 Jpot tell you how willingly I would have sa- 

f fny all — how eagerly I would have done or 
anything for you ; an<l would you sacrifice 
al guilt, my spotless fame, my unguarded 
to the satisfaction of an appetite* which^ 
jSpimon prostitute may aervel 

V. Every moment I see you, every word 
]per, adds new fuel to my flarne. 

Think of the injury you do me, and the 
drop of humanity will qooI the hottest passiopu 
mng F. Think of the bliss I am t{» <!nj<)y. 
ws B. And would, you enjoy it to my ruin 1 Oh, 
ider those tedious miserable hours which I must 
r for the momentary bliss you will possess ! 

'♦ fold me abandoned by my father, deserted by 
^ ^ 'relations, denied by my aequaintancej^unned, 
Slighted, scorned by all the world ! SpellB|kiii the 
tiorrors of this state, and think ’twas you wi^^Kought 
tne to it ; 'twas you who plunged me into this scene 
of misery — that creature who would not, to have 
gained the treasures of the world, have d6ne an act 
to destroy your quiet. Consider this, and answer 
me, could you enjoy any happiness at the price of 
my eternal ruin 1 

Young V. Oh, can yon ask it 1 Let us not think 
beyond the present moment. 

Miss Bn. Hold! thou lowest, meanest, and most 
ibjcct villain! Think not this trial was made to re- 
cover your love. Oh, no ! this morning I saw — I 
[Icspiscd the b.aseness of your heart, and bore your 
hated presence those feAv moments but to expose 
yon. Open the door. 

Young V, Ha! damnation! 

Enter Boncouk, Valence, and the rest. 

Oh, monstrous! Nothing hut iny ow'u ears 
^hav(; made me give credit to it. You will 
t your father, sir! Your father will outwit 
f every fartuiiig, I can tell you. I’ll disinherit 
his aftoriiooii, and turn you out like a vagabond 
a are. 

*ung V. Death and despair! I'm ruined for 

[Exit. 

Not one penny, not one single farthing shall 
ler have of mine, 

he. My daughter, my near child ! as much now 
^hject of my admiralion as this morning of my 

\ 


Miss B, Thou best of men, it shall be the buitfitM 
of my future days to be your comfort only. * 
Enter Sm George, Sir Gregory, and Youlird! '1^ 

Ki'NNEL. ' v-i 

Sir Greg. You are a civil man, indeed, neighbour*^ 
to have one in your own house ! What, do yottl 
grudge your wine t 

Bone. You’ll pardon me, sir Gregory, I had a 
Irttlc busitiesK ; besides, 1 am not able to drink, and 
my brother there is your match . 

Sir Greg. As to the business, that’s a lie, I be- 
lieve ; and if you can’t drink what a plague are -you 
good fort But come, is this my god-daughter t Here, 
sirrah, where are you 1 this is the lady you are to 
have. Come, let one see you fall to making love : 
let 118 see a little of the fruits of your travels. 

Young K. Sir, I am so surprised ! nor know I 
wlfiether to thank you or fortune. 

Sir Greg. I know you hail rather thank anybody 
than your father, you rascal ; but this^is the lady 
whom I found out for you, you dog. 

Young K. And this is the lady for whom alone 
I refused to be obedient, not knowing who your 
choice was. ) 

Val. Ila! wliat’s that, what's that 1 

Miss B. Witlji your leave i would be excused at 
present, sir. 

Bone. Np, no, my dear, pray stay, do not dis- 
•flblige sir Gregory • wou may trust me that I shall ^ 
not force your incli ^ions. 

Sir Greg. Cortie, begin, sirrah, begin. 

Enter Yoi ng Boncour. 

Young B. Sir, Mr. llocordor, your lawyer, is in 
the next room, and waits to execute the deed. 

Bofic. My heart, my eyes overflow with tender- 
ness for BO much goodness ; sure 'lis a sensation al- 
ihiost worthy to be bought with ruin : but, oh ! what 
happiness must be mine, who, while I hear these 
instances of my children's goodness, can assure them 
my fortune wants not so dear a reparation. The 
story was your uncle’s invention ; the reason for it 
1 will tell you anon : no, my son, though perhaps I 
may not much increase, I sliall be at least a faithful 
steward of my wife’s fortune to her children. 

Val. How, Mr. Boncour! is this possible I 

Bone. It is true, indeed, neiglibour. 

Val. Indeed, neighbour, I am very glad of it ; and 
wdiat, was this only a jest of sir Cleorge’sl 

Bone. Even so. 

Val. I am extremely happy in hearing it, and 
will if you please make this a momorahle era in the 
happiness of our children. I speak nut of my son, 

I will abandon him, and give all I am worth to my 
daughter, and give that daughter to your sou. 

Young B. You will panloii me, Mr. Valence; 
but, had I been redneed to tlie lowest ilegrce of dis- | 
tress, I would not have ac( ept(Ml of your daughter 
with any fortune she could have brought. 

Val. How, sir ! . - ' 

Young B. She will, if sIk' relate to yo'{f faithfully 
her behaviour to mo this day, lessen our surprisp 
at what 1 say. 

Val. I will go home, turn my daughter out of 
doors, disinherit my son, give ii y estate to build an 
Iiospital, and then hang myself np at the next cha- 
ritable tree 1 can find. 

Sir Geo. Mr. Y^alcnce, Mr ' alence ! I have spoke 
to my brother about that 'state that lies so con- 
tiguous to yours, and when \ is to be sold you shall 
certainly have the refusal of •• 

Val. What, am I mockei Ah! zounds.*^ 

I sI.hU nmji.a.y _ ^ ^ ^ 



THE PATH EES; on, THE GOOD-NATDRED MAN. 


litif fti» '^6men I hav« seen arc no 
ito you than the amallest chapel in 
th((u<5hnrch of Notre Dame, 
r^, HaVhOial 

( To Boncour.) Why should there go 
may words to a bai*gaiu : let us have the wecl- 
, ^ Eiig diwtly, ,5 

Wj^dding! direi-tly! what, do you think 
are coupling some of 3 jur animals in the couii- 
1 Do you think that a union of bodies is all that 
^ requisite in a state wherein there can be no hap- 
.^in^ss without a union rf minds tool Go, and re- 
/^em past time : your am is not yet too old^lo learn : 
mploy some able inaq^ to cultivate the share of un- 
de^vtandiug that nature ga^e him ; to weed out all 
the follies and fopperies that he has picked up in the 
tour of Europe, as he calls it: then, when ho ap- 
pears to he a rational creature, and not till then, let 
hiiu pay his addresses to my niece, 

Yimnp Kf So then, 1 fUid, I am not a rational 
creature’, and faitli I begin to think so myself. And 
whose fault was that, father, but youra, that did not 
givvs me t^ational education? 

Sir ^eg. Why, you dog, I gav<Uyou the same 
education I had myself: would you It re liad a better 
education than your father, sirrah t But did not 1 
send you, besides, to travel, to finilli your educa- 
tion? ami when art education is finished, in not that 
eiumgli '1 what signifies what,. the beginning was? 
But never lear them, Greg ; w' such an education 
as I had, I got twenty Ihousa’dl rounds with my 
wife; and you who have travelled may, I think, ex- 
pect more. Never feiir ’em, boy, the acres, the 
uores will do the husinoas. 

Sir Crto* There you may find yourself mistaken ; i 
for I have some dirty acres to add to my niece's for- 
tune that may chance to weigh against your scale. 
Ifer behaviour this day has pleased me ; and I never' 
will consent to *806 her w(‘dde<l to any one who has 
not understanding enough to know her value. 

Toung K. O ! heavens f I’ll do anything (o 
mend my understanfiing rather than lose the only 
woman I can love ; and though I have hated books 
as I do tbe devil, if that fie the only way to improve 
it, I'll pore my eyes out rather than lose her. 

Boiw, Why, this must be a w’ork of time ; and 
whenever you render yourself worthy of her you 
may have a chance to succeed. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Sir, my hnly hath sent me to acquaint your 
Inanour that supper is on table. 

Jhnic, We will attend lier. [ Exit Servant. 

Sir Geo. AVell, brother, I tliink yon begin to find 
already the good (effects of my advice to you : your 
wife you see civilly sends in, instead of rushing her- 
self into comi)any with lier scream of, “ Wliy must 
not I be let into the secret?” 

Jionc. Sir Gcrorge, I tliank V’ou ; and am now 
'iiiced that a little exertion of aproja ratilfio- 
,,y jjQQfj niake luy wife net like a 

nty on ^%^an 

rathmiU George, your behaviour this day 

.ytr Creo. V\_ ^ aw ay some part of th<^ Acry 

has, I confess, 

bad opinion I aivay your wench I have a 

your follies and In, , hat your father jn- 

wife m view for you,v„ „,^te you ameu.U for 
tended to propose, wh^ 


the one you have l<5si : and in that case, to m 
pii more worthy of her, I don't carq if 1 settle 
best part of my estate on you. ‘ » 

Young li. Sir, 1 know that professions on 
occasions often pass only for words of course 
you w'ill see, by a total reformation of my pa 
fleet, that the whole study of my life hercafV 
he to please so generous an uncle and so uk 
father. ** 

Sir Geo. Whht a variety of strange events has 
day produced! I can’t help thinking that they ni 
furnish out a good subject for a comedy. 

Bone. Only a catastrophe wouhl be wanting r 
cause you know it is a constant rule that comt 
should end in a marriage,.. 

Sir Geo. That's true ; f 
is to represent your charaj 
ward at the end. and inaki* 
an English audience is gi 
that they would pass ove^ 
faults that might be in the 
Good-natured Man. 


EPILOGUK. 


WKHTKN in 
m’ MISS 


Phoi/iouks Sind Kpilmiucsl 

Wlilrli tlu* warlike sjv 
Arc cunnoii dung'd, or ^shc 
Wliidi. voinlL'd well, each, 
lly a l.ati* ',;cn‘val wbocomr 
And vighi oiiv hluodlesH li 
'Mnnj^sl other I'avoturs wen 
He made m • rai'tuiri or.'iiT 
At various lolli s many gu; 

Hit ’em point blank, and t 
Hut vaiuiy tliou^dit- Ihr, ti 
'I’hey now are raiik. and lit 
Nay, to n treat may even 1 
Tho works of Polly stand t 
With what hnik firii am 
Did 1 attack those hi;jh-hu 
dint, low’rinii slill, they sv 
Nor rike one riband to c 
Whilst he.iux iM'hiuil, thus 
Are tin: ycsii'^’d, heliiiid tl 
lJut you are compierors, U 
If i Sir in peace enjuA 
W‘r j to ape i)ie Prciif 

N our liyi.'inj' lire 01 

And w, ye Imcks ainl In 

Tho’ caps arecleiir, jour I 
The hidi'COi k’d, liall'eot'' 

Hate at ye all 1- I'll hit ; 

We nnid in history- one ' 

An honest .Nwiss, with an 
On his son’S' head — Jic .-iii 
He’d hit an apple, and in 
So I, with Huch-like .■^kill; . 

Will strike your hats <itV, and iiol touch jour hriiin. 
To eurse oiir heail dn-as ' aii't you pietty t’oMows 
Pray who cau M*e thro’ your.hroad-hrinini'd iiiiilnt 
That pent house wtnnby -li n -ir Daiiny Oainlli; 
Seems t> extiiv^uUh a poor larthhu; candle'. 

W’e hwAk his UaiIv thro’— lb. t what fair slie 
Thro' the broad cloud that s lound hi-, head can sc 
Time av.is when Hriti>n>> to the Iioms came 
Quite spruce, arnt," efuifiran /ni.v, udilies- d each tiat 
Now in Happ'd hats and dirty hoots tliey coun*. 
Look kmaving thus- to e\ei;. female diinih ; 

Hut roar nut — Hey, .lack I «o. Will ! jou there, T 
Ibith hhles liatc errors, that there’s no concealing 
We'd lower our head'', had hut itieu’s hearts some 
Valence, my spark, play’d oil’ hi ni .'dish airs, 

Hu’ iialnre RaMi U' wit to rope wiih tlieir.s. 

Our se\ have some small faults won't l>ear defen 
And, tho’ near perfect, want a liUte tnendin^'. 

Let l.<»ve step fojllt, and claim fiom h-'th alleiiiaii 
And bring Imck cajis and liuts to due obedience. 


THE END. 
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